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VOLUME LI, PART I. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SIXTY-THIRD GONGRESS, THIRD SESSION. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, December 7, 1914. 


The first Monday in December being the day prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States for the annual meeting of 
Congress, the third session of the Sixty-third Congress com- 
menced on this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber at the Capitol. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (THOMAS R. MARSHALL, of Indiana) 
called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock noon. 


PRAYER. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee in the spirit of our high 
traditions and seek Thy favor at the opening of this session 
of the Senate. We have come with the weight of a world- 
wide influence upon us and with large responsibilities for the 
welfare of a hundred million of Thy creatures. The State is 
a divine institution called into being by Thy grace to secure 
the freedom of Thy people and to guarantee to them their 
natural rights. Thou hast called into places of prominence 
and power these Thy servants in this honorable Senate and 
hast sent them forth to secure the divine purpose as a great 
Nation. Do Thou guide them. Give them that grace which will 
insure constant leadership of thought in all their great work. 
Grant, we pray, that our message to all the people may be that 
of peace and our influence in all the world that of universal 
brotherhood. We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the hour has arrived 
at which in accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States the Congress of the United States is to assemble in regu- 
lar session. In accordance with that document I now declare 
the Senate of the United States to be convened. The Secretary 
will call the roll for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
be a constitutional number of Senators present for the trans- 
action of business. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis O'Gorman Simmons 
Bankhead James Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Johnson Overman Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Jones Owen Smith, Md. 
Bristow Kenyon Page Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Kern Penrose Smoot 
Burleigh Lane Perkins Sterling 
Burton Lee, Md. Pittman Stone 
Chamberlain Lewis 3 Lomerene Sutherland 
Clark. Wyo. Lippitt Ransdell wanson 
Culberson ge Reed Thompson 
Cummins McCumber Robinson Thornton 
Dillingham McLean Root Tillman 

du Pont Martin, Va. Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shafroth Warren 
Gallinger Myers Sheppard Jeeks 
Gore Nelson Sherman White 
Gronna Newlands Shields Works 
Hitchcock Norris Shively 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaAmMan] is unavoidably detained in 
Mississippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I present the credentials of Hon. 
JOHNSON N. CAMDEN, elected a Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator Bradley. 
I ask that the credentials may be received and read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the credentials. 


The Secretary read the credentials of JonNson N. CAMDEN, 
chosen by the electors of the State of Kentucky a Senator of 
33 United States for the remainder of the term ending Murch 

1915. i 
KRES VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 


e. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Capen is present in the Senate Chamber 
and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the ad- 
ministration of the oath of office to the newly elected Senutor 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, and the Senator elect 
will present himself at the desk. 

Mr. CAMDEN was escorted to the Vice President’s desk by Mr. 
James; and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


LIST OF SENATORS. 


The list of Senators by States is as follows: 

Alabama —John H. Bankhead and Francis S. White. 
Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Marcus A. Smith. 
Arkansas—James P. Clarke and Joe T. Robinson. 
California—George C. Perkins and John D. Works, 
Colorado—John F. Shafroth and Charles S, Thomas. 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and George P. McLean. 
Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Willard Saulsbury. 
Florida—Nathan P. Bryan and Duncan U. Fletcher. 
Georgia—Hoke Smith. 

Idaho—William E. Borah and James H. Brady. . 
Illinois James Hamilton Lewis and Lawrence Y. Sherman. 
Indiana—John W. Kern and Benjamin F. Shively. 

Iowa Albert B. Cummins and William S. Kenyon. 
Kansas Joseph L. Bristow and William H. Thompson. 
Kentuchy Johnson N. Camden and Ollie M. James. 
Louisiana Joseph E. Ransdell and John R. Thornton. 
Haine — Edwin C. Burleigh and Charles F. Johnson. 
Maryland Blair Lee and John Walter Smith. 
Massachusetts Henry Cabot Lodge and John W. Weeks. 
Michigan — William Alden Smith and Charles E. Townsend. 
Minnesota - Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson. 
Mississippi John Sharp Williams and James K. Vardaman, 
Missouri—James A. Reed and William J. Stone. 
Montana—Henry L. Myers and Thomas J. Walsh. 
Nebraska—Gilbert M. Hitchcock and George W. Norris. 
Nevcada—Francis G. Newlands and Key Pittman. 

New Hampshire—Jacob H. Gallinger and Henry F. Hollis, 
New Jersey—William Hughes and James E. Martine. 
New Merico—Thomas B. Catron and Albert B. Fall. 
New York—James A. O’Gorman and Elihu Root. 

North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 
North Dakota—Asle J. Gronna and Porter J. McCumber. 
Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Atlee Pomerene. 
Oklahoma—Thomas P. Gore and Robert L. Owen. 
Oregon—George E. Chamberlain and Harry Lane. 
Pennsylvania—George T. Oliver and Boies Penrose. 
Rhode Istand—LeBaron B. Colt and Henry F. Lippitt. 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and Benjamin R. Tillman. 
South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Thomas Sterling. 
Tennessee—Luke Lea and John K. Shields. 
Texas—Charles A. Culberson and Morris Sheppard, 
Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 
Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 
Virginia—Thomas S. Martin and Claude A. Swanson. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Miles Poindexter. 
West Virginia—William E. Chilton and Nathan Goff. 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette and Isaac Stephenson. 
Wyoming—Clarence D. Clark and Francis E. Warren. 
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NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE, 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 484), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 486), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appoints 
to * such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee Mr. Kern 


and Mr. GALLINGER. - - 
HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
485), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of the dall 
o'clock meridian until otherwise ordered. 


CREDENTIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the certificate of the governor of Kentucky certifying to the 
election of J. C. W. Breknau as a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky for the term beginning March 4, 1915. The same will 
be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented the credentials of BENJA- 
MIN F. SHIVELY, chosen by the electors of the State of Indiana a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, 
which were read and referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

He also presented the credentials of Jonn WALTER SMITH, 
chosen by the electors of the State of Maryland a Senator from 
that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which were 
read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented the credentials of Hoke Surrn, chosen by 
the electors of the State of Georgia a Senator from that State 
for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which were read and 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have the honor to present the 
certificate. of election of Senator WILLIAM J. Stone to succeed 
himself for the term beginning the 4th day of March, 1915. 

The credentials were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I present the certificate of election of 
James P. Crarke as United States Senator from the State of 
Arkansas for the term beginning March 4, 1915. 

The credentials were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I present the credentials of Jacon H. Gar- 
LINGER, elected a Senator of the United States from the State of 
New Hampshire for the term beginning March 4, 1915. 

The credentials were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I present the certificate of election of 
Oscar W. Unprrwoop by the electors of the State of Alabama 
as a Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 
1915. 

The credentials were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. OLIVER. I present the credentials o? my colleague [Mr. 
Penrose], elected as a Senator from the State of Pennsylvania 
for the term beginning March 4. 1915. 

The credentials were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. : i 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a full and complete account of all property, including 
stationery, belonging to the United States in his possession on 
the 7th day of December, 1914, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant to law, a full and 
complete statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Sen- 
ate, showing in detail the items and expense under proper ap- 
propriations, the aggregate thereof, and exhibiting the exact 
condition of all public moneys received, paid out, and remaiaing 
in his possession from July 1, 1913. to June 30, 1914, whieh. with 
pe . paper, was referred to the Committee on 

rinting. 


meeting of the Senate be 12 


REPORT OF SERGEANT AT ARMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, transmitting a 
full and complete account of all property in his possession and 
in the Senate Office Building belonging to the United States 
Senate. which, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, transmitting a statement of the 
proceeds derived from the sale of certain property belonging to 
the United States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE (S. DOC. NO. 626). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State. transmitting a circular issued 
by the Nobel committee, furnishing information as to the dis- 
tribution of the Nobel peace prize for the year 1915, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed. 


THE INCOME TAX (S. DOC. NO. 623), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of October 8, 1914. a part of the pre- 
liminary report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, show- 
ing the amount of revenue derived from the income tax classi- 
fied by States for the last fiscal year, which, with the accom- 


panying paper. was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


TRAVEL PAY OF EMPLOYEES IN WAR DEPARTMENT (S. DOC, NO. 624). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement showing the number of officers or employees of the 
War Department who are paid from approprintions for travel 
on official business from Washington to points outside of the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 
etc., which, with the accompanying paper. was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY (S. DOC. NO, 625). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed report of all sums paid by the Bureau of 
Chemistry for compensation or payment of expenses of officers 
or other persons employed by State, county, or municipal gov- 
ernments during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law. a statement in regard to the purchase of type 
writing machines during the first three months of the fiscal year 
1915, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Civil Service Commission, transmitting, pursunnt 
to law, a statement in regard to the purchnse of typewriting 
machines during the first three months of the fiscal year 1015, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF DISTRICT EXCISE BOARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Excise Board for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC PRINTER (S. DOC, NO. 622). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 


report of the Public Printer for the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1914, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 
RECESS. 
Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate inke a recess until 3 
o'clock this afternoon. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o'clock and 25 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 3 o'clock p. m., when it 
reassembled. 


1914. 


SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. I send to the desk, 
and thereby present to the Senate, the certificate of the gov- 
ernor of Georgia showing that Hon. THomas W. HARDWICK has 
been duly chosen by the electors of the State as a Senator from 
the State of Georgia. 

The Secretary read the credentials of Hon. Taomas W. HARD- 
wick, chosen by the electors of the State of Georgia a Senator 
of the United States for the remainder of the term ending 
March 3, 1919. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The credentials will be placed on 
file. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. Harpwick is in the Senate 
Chamber. and I suggest that he be sworn in at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the ad- 
ministration of the oath? The Chair hears none, and the Sen- 
ator elect will present himself at the desk for that purpose. 

Mr. Harpwick was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Smirn of Georgian; and the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


Mr. South, the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
appeared and delivered the following message: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has assembled and that the House is ready for business. 

Also, that a committee of three were appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives to join 
with the committee on the part of the Senate to wait on the 
President of the United States to notify him that a quorum of 
the two Honses has assembled and that Congress is ready to 
receive any communication that he may be pleased to make, 
and that Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. FrrzceraLp, and Mr. MANN were 
appointed as the committee on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
a concurrent resolution providing that the two Houses of Con- 
gress assemble in the Hall of the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday, the 8th day of December, 1914, at 12 o'clock and 30 
minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the Presideut of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. : 

The message further communicated to the Senate the intel- 
ligence of the death of Hon. Epwin A. MERRITT, Jr., late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of New York, and transmitted reso- 
Intions of the House thereon. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, the joint committee of the two 
Houses appointed to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him of the organization of the two Houses 
of Congress and inquire if he has any communication to make 
thereto, beg leave to report that we have performed our duty 
and waited upon the President, and he bas informed us that it 
will be his pleasure to deliver his message in person to both 
Houses of Congress in joint session to-morrow at 12.30 o'clock 
P. m. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSEs. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 53) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolced by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House o. 
Representatives on Tuesday, the Sth day of December, 1914, at 12 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving 
such communications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them, 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the Senate adopt the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR BACON, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress I gave notice that on to-morrow I would 
bring to the attention of the Senate resolutions commemorative 
of the life and services of my late colleague, Hon. Avaustus 0. 
Bacon. As the message of the Presidert will be delivered to- 
morrow and for other reasons I desire to change the time by 
postponing it until Thursday, December 17, immediately after 
the close of the morning business. 

ALLEGED USE OF MEXICAN FUNDS. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a resolution, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 487) was read, as follows: 


N the Washington Post of this date contains the following state- 
ment: 
“$75,000 PAID UNITED STATES SENATORS BY CARRANZA TO Have TROOPS 
urr Vera CRUZ, Says REPORT. 
[Special cable to the Washington Post.] 
“Mexico City, December 6. 

“ Seventy-five thousand dollars in gold was paid by Carranza to two 
United States Senators for their Influence In bringing about the evacua- 
tion of Vera Cruz by American troops, according to correspondence left 
behind in the looted national treasury by Carranzista officials, when 
they fled from the capital. It is impossible to ascertain from the docu- 
ments containing the record of the payment the names of the Senators, 
but the fact remains that the books of the treasury contain an entry 
that this sum was paid over to two Members of the Senate about a 
week before November 23, when Gen. Funston led his forces out of 
Vera Cruz by order of the War Department. 

“CABLED TO ZUBARAN, SAYS REPORT. 

“When the treasury was taken over by the government that came 
after Carranza's brief but disastrous essay at controlling national 
affairs attention was called to an item of $75,000 gold disbursed by 
Signor Reynoso, finance minister, for ‘extraordinary diplomatic ex- 
penses.’ earch, impelled by curiosity, to ascertain what this ex- 
traordinary diplomatic expense might be that involved the expenditure 
of such a large sum revealed that the money had been transinitted by 


Carranza’s order to Rafael Zubaran, chief of the Carranzista junta 
in Washington. 


“Further investigation developed that apparently Zubaran had in- 
formed Carranza that it was necessary to em Bd “financial stimulus’ 
in order to render it certain that President Wilson would not recede 
from his expressed determination to withdraw the American troops 
on November 23, 

“PEARED TROOPS MIGHT REMAIN. 

Carranza feared, according to an employee of the treasury, that the 
prospect of hostilitles between his troops and those of the convention 
might incline the President to permit the troops to remain at Vera 
Cruz indefinitely. Manifestly this would prove highly embarrassing to 
Carranza in tbe accomplishment of his plan to retreat from Mexico 
City, and establish his capital at Vera Cruz. 

t 50 Carranza thought it well worth while to spend $75,000 
to insure his avenue of escape. When the money was recorded as paid 
he already had abandoned the capital and could not return here should 
4 yor remain closed to him through the presence of United States 
roops there, 


“ DOUBT CAST ON STORY. 


“Doubts are held here as to whether the money ever was paid to 
Senators, as alleged. It is quite possible the entry might have been 
made on the books and the story concocted to account for the diverting 
of the sum in other directions, although the treasury employees who 
were connected with the Carranza administration insist that the money 
was cabled to Zubaran, to be used to influence Senators.” 

Resolved, That the Committee oa Foreign Relations call before it the 
said Zubaran and investigate the report contained in the press of this 
instant that 575.000 is alleged to have been paid by the Carranza 
régime or its representatives to two United States Senators to cause 
or induce the withdrawal of United States troops from Vera Cruz, and 
suet Pend committee report its findings and recommendations to the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the resolution may 
well go over. It strikes me that it is a matter that we ought 
not to dignify as is proposed in the resolution, and yet some of 
us may come to a different conclusion by to-morrow. I ask that 
it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the resolution goes over 
I wish to say a word, 

I doubt whether it is wise or advisable for the Senate or 
Senators to treat seriously an anonymous and scandalous state- 
ment of this kind. Since it has been brought before the Senate 
in this form, however, it may be well to let it go to a commit- 
tee. I rise merely to say that I hope my friend from Arkansas 
will impose the duty of making this investigation upon some 
other committee than the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
There is no special reason of which I have knowledge why this 
resolution should go to that committee, and I object to that ref- 
erence for the reason that that committee now has before it 
some important business which ought to have the attention of 
the committee without delay. The consideration of that busi- 
ness should not be interfered with by this proposed investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. PENROSE and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STONE. There are other committees which I am sure 
have not any immediately pressing business before them, and in 
the circumstances I should like to have the Foreign Relations 
Committee excused from the labor of investigating a thing like 
this. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STONE. Ina moment. I yield first to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who rose first. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri, if he does not care to take jurisdiction over this resolu- 
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tion, whether he would have any objection to having it referred 
to the Committee on Additional Accommodations for the Library 
of Congress? 

Mr. STONE. What committee? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am surprised that the Senator has not 
heard of it. I am chairman of it. [Laughter.] It is the 
committee to consider and provide for additional accommoda- 
tions for the Library of Congress. 

Mr. STONE. I am perfectly willing to have it go to that 
committee, since the Senator seems anxious to have that course 
taken. 

Mr. PENROSE. That committee has not had a bill or a 
resolution before it or a meeting during the present Congress. 
If we are to take notice of every scurrilous and fugitive state- 
ment in newspapers, perhaps that committee will soon have 
ore to do than it will be able to do. 

Mr. STONE. But it ought to have something to do. 

Mr. PENROSE. It ought to have something. I hope the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee will consider the 
Suggestion I make to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a brief statement? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. First, with reference to sending the reso- 
lution to another committee than Foreign Relations, I will 
state to the Senator from Missouri and to the Senate that as 
originally prepared the resolution contemplated that the matter 
should be heard by a special committee; but after consultation 
with a number of Senators the suggestion was made to me 
that the resolution should properly go to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and I amended the resolution in that and in 
other ways before presenting it to the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] impliedly be- 
littles the importance of the resolution, if I correctly understood 
his interruption of the Senator from Missouri, and the Senator 
from Missouri impliedly resents the introduction of the reso- 
lution. I will state to the Senator from Missouri and to those 
who are interested in the subject that the resolution was not 
introduced by me lightly or carelessly, but only after very 
careful consideration of the matter. The newspaper article, 
which is published in one of the leading dailies of the United 
States, mentions the minister of finance of Mexico, of the Car- 
ranzista régime, as having paid to a reputed lobbyist repre- 
senting the Carranza government in the city of Washington the 
sum of money, $75,000; and the statement is also contained in 
the article that the books of the Carranza government show 
that this sum of money was paid by the minister of finance to 
this reputed lobbyist for the purpose of influencing two United 
States Senators. 

Some Senators may find that a matter to be laughed at; they 
may think that that statement is not of sufficient importance to 
notice; but when the name of a public official is given, when 
it is claimed that the records show that such a payment was 
made to a lobbyist for a corrupt purpose, I think it is the duty 
of the Senate to call before it this lobbyist and ascertain whether 
such a payment was made to him, and make him divulge fully 
what he knows concerning the matter. 

There is and there can be neither an express nor an implied 
reflection on the United States Senate in the introduction or 
the passage of this resolution. When a great newspaper which 
has a circulation throughout this city and in many parts of 
the United States makes the declaration in glaring headlines 
that $75.000 was paid to two United States Senators to cause 
the withdrawal of troops from the city of Vera Cruz, involving 
the foreign relations of the Government of the United States, 
and when the records of that foreign Government purport to 
show the payment to one of its lobbyists for a purpose of that 
character, I think the Senate may with propriety, and in justice 
to itself, take such action as will disclose whether the declara- 
tion is unfounded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I read the article in the newspaper this 
morning and heard it read from the desk, but I do not recall 
that it said that the money was sent to a lobbyist. Is that 
correct? Is the Senator sure of that? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It uses the name of Mr. Zubaran, who, it 
declares, is the representative of the Carranzista government 
in the city of Washington. It does not use the word “ lobbyist.” 
I used the term “ reputed lobbyist.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘Then, if that be so, I will ask the Senator 
if he does not think the celebrated lobby committee, which has 
beeu struggling with these momentous questicns for nearly a 
bird ought to take up this matter and call that gentleman 
before it? 


Mr. ROBINSON. I was just about to say in the beginning, in 
reply to the statement made by the Senator from Missouri, that 
I have no choice as to where this resolution shall be sent. I 
have no objection to the lobby committee investigating it, or the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any other committee 
of the Senate, but I do think the Senate can not afford to ignore 
the statement. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if my friend from Arkansas will 
permit me f 

Mr. ROBINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. My reason for asking that the resolution be re- 
ferred to some other committee was the one I gave a moment 
ago. There is a committee, named by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PENROSE], that has nothing to do, and the chair- 
man of the committee seems to want this business [laughter]; 
and then there is a committee especially named to investigate 
just such things as this. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will yield to me for just a 
moment, I have no objection whatever to the resolution going 
to the committee on investigation of the lobby. I should object 
to its going to the Committee on Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress or the Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the resolution be referred to the 
committee on the lobby. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of that request, I 
withdraw my objection to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. I think it may well go to the lobby investigating com- 
mittee. That committee has been so fruitful in results up to 
the present time that I am sure we shall derive some benefit 
from the investigation of this evil that is said to have been 
perpetrated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I 
should like to prevent the resolution from going to any com- 
mittee; and it is upon that ground that I shall object to its 
going to the committee named. 

I wonder if the time will ever come when the Senate of the 
United States will cease taking notice of such newspaper state- 
ments made against itself, with no basis whatever for them. I 
think that as long as we take recognition of such statements, 
and have action taken by the Senate referring them to commit- 
tees, the people of the country will at least think there is some- 
thing in the charges and will have less respect for the body than 
they ought to have. 

For that reason I object to the resolution going to n com- 
mittee, and I hope that this resolution and all similar resolu- 
tions will be defeated in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion will lie over. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial adopted by the 
Chesapeake Conference of the Seventh-day Adventists, held at 
Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of Cushman’s 
Brigade, Civil War Veterans, of Chicago, III., praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Evangelical Lutheran Tennes- 
see Synod of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina; of 
the New England Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States; and of sundry citizens of West Liberty, Pitts- 
burgh, Beaver Falls, Parnassus, Hanover, Ellwood City, Van- 
dergrift, Beaver, New Kensington, Arnold, Valencia, and New 
Galilee, all in the State of Pennsylvania; of Marysville, Arkan- 
sas City, Bucklin, Spearville, Dodge City, Garnette, and Clifton, 
all in the State of Kansas; of Chillicothe, Dayton, and White 
Cottage, in the State of Ohio; of Hedrick and Cedar Rapids, 
in the State of Iowa; of Idaho Falls, Nampa, and Moscow. in 
the State of Idaho; of Nokomis and Bloomington, in the State 
of Illinois; of Lewiston and Billings, in the State of Montana: 
of Battle Creek, Midland, and Kalamazoo, in the State of 
Michigan; of Cleveland, Tenn.; of Newark, N. J.; of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; of Middletown, N. X.; of Davis, S. Dak.; of 
Lafayette, Ind.; of Chicota, Tex.; of Fort Morgan, Colo.; and 
of Tarkio, Mo., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petition of State Council of New 
Hampshire, Junior Order United American Mechanics; of Gran- 
ite Council, No. 18, Order United American Mechanics, of New 
Boston, N. H.; and Patriot Council, No. 80, Daughters of Lib- 
erty, of Jersey City, N. J., praying for the enactment of legis- 
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lation to further restrict immigration, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Montana Civic Asso- 
ciation, of Billings, Mont., praying that the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation be opened to white settlement, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry members of Sun- 
day schools and church organizations in the District of Colum- 
bia, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in the District of 
Columbia. which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented memorials of Topeka Council, No. 
42. Order of United Commercial Travelers of America, of To- 
peka; of Parsons Council, No. 96, Order of United Commercial 
‘Travelers of America, of Parsons; and of Wichita Council, No. 
89, Order of United Commercial Travelers, of Wichita, all in 
the State of Kansas, remonstrating against any increase in 
price of mileage books on railroads, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McLIZAN presented a petition of Leeds Council, No. 16. 
Order United American Mechanics, of Stamford, Conn., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the American Defense 
League, of New York City, N. Y., praying for an investiga- 
tion into the military preparedness of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Paragould, Ark., praying for national 
prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City and Syracuse, in the State of New York, praying for the 
restoration of a protective tariff to all American industries, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. : 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6687) to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Ohio River a short 
distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between 
Scioto County, Ohio. and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sciotoville, Ohio; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 6689) making appropriation for the arrest and 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6690) to place certain officers of the Army on the 
retired list; and 

A bill (S. 6691) to establish a council of national defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 6692) to facilitate farm credits and decrease in- 
terest charges on farm securities; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A bill (S. 6693) granting an increase of pension to Helen A. 
Underhill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6694) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Fletcher (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6695) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
i Holt (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. s 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 6696) granting an increase of pension to Amanda 
E. Bateman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 6697) granting a pension to Annie R. Chaffee (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6698) granting a pension to Ammazetta L. Nettle- 
ton (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 6699) granting a pension to Louis Hagen ucher; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6700) appropriating $2.250,000 for the use of the 
Department of Agriculture in eradicating the foot-and-mouth 
disease; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


eae (S. 6701) granting an increase of pension to Byron C. 

avis; 

a 275 (S. 6702) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
orrell ; ` 

A bill (S. 6703) granting an increase of pension to James W, 
Jacobs; and 

A bill (S. 6704) granting an -increase of pension to John W. 
Rankin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 6705) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Hall (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6706) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Harrison; and 

A bill (S. 6707) granting an increase of pension to Gordon H. 
Shepard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 6709) to reimburse the Navajo Lumber & Timber 
Co. of Arizona for a deposit made to cover the purchase of 
timber (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6710) to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co. of Dela- 
ware for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6711) granting an increase of pension to Robert S. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6713) requiring railroad companies to equip passen- 
ger trains with physicians’ emergency cases; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6714) to promote the increased consumption of 
cotton in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 6715) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Wickliffe (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6716) to correct the military record of Daniel 
Graeber; 

A bill (S. 6717) for the relief of Thomas H. Reed: and 

A bill (S. 6718) to correct the military record of John W. 
Grayham; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 6719) granting a pension to John Pattison; 

A bill (S. 6720) granting a pension to Charles J. Steiner; 

A bill (S. 6721) granting a pension to Der G. Walter: 

A bill (S. 6722) granting a pension to Laura D. McIntire; 

A bill (S. 6723) granting an increase of pension to Samuel G. 
Burkholder; 

A bill (S. 6724) granting a pension to Ella E. Crouch; P 

A bill (S. 6725) granting an increase of pension to W. H. 
Musser; 

Sa bill (S. 6726) granting an increase of pension to Egbert 
att; 
ii aa (S. 6727) granting an increase of pension to Isaac J. 

m ; 

A bill (S. 6728) granting an increase of pension to John 
Wonderly; 
4a bill (S. 6729) granting an: increase of pension to George 

rone; 

A bill (S. 6730) granting a pension to Gottlieb Long; 

A bill (S. 6731) granting a pension to Mahlon Bostwick; 

A bill (S. 6732) granting a pension to Mary E. Walls; 

A bill (S. 6733) granting a pension to Robert S. Smylie, jr.; 

A bill (S. 6734) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
B. Wagner; 

A bill (S. 6735) granting a pension to N. E. Millender: 
ae (S. 6786) granting an increase of pension to Foster W. 

avis; 
= — bill (S. 6737) granting an increase of pension to Kilian 


A bill (S. 6738) granting an increase of pension to John 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 6739) granting a pension to Margaret E. May; 

A bill (S. 6740) granting a pension to Alice J. Harris; 
te bill (S. 6741) granting an increase of pension to Philip 

ace; 

A bill (S. 6742) granting a pension to John A. Painter; 

A bill (S. 6743) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stocker, jr.; 

A bill (S. 6744) granting a pension to Arthur E. Lanston; 

A bill (S. 6745) granting a pension to George Hanes, jr.; 
Pan Rat (S. 6746) granting an increaes of pension to Peter M. 

* 
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A bill (S. 6747) granting an increase of pension to C. F. 
Cooken (with accompanying papers) ; a 

A bill (S. 6748) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Hampton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6749) granting a pension to Ellwood C. Dixon 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6750) granting a pension to James N. Ragar (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6751) granting an increase of pension to Jane C. 
Vansciver (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6752) to remodel the public building at Billings, 
Mont., so as to accommodate the United States court, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6753) to regulate the quantity of coal lands which 
may be entered or controlled by associations or corporations; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. i 

By Mr, KERN: 

A bill (S. 6754) for the relief of Jacob Davis (with accom- 
panying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6755) for the relief of Charles E. H. Braley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6756) granting a pension to George Beals (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6757) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
W. Cottingham (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6758) granting an increase of pension to Joseph D. 
Sovern (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6759) granting an increase of pension to David 
Phillips (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6760) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Denton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6761) granting an increase of pension to Simeon L, 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6762) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6763) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Thompson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6764) granting an increase of pension to Willard D. 
Cook (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6765) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Franklin, jr. (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6766) granting a pension to Richard B. Sturgeon 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6767) granting a pension to Hardin Howe (with 
accompanying papers) ; - 

A bill (S. 6768) granting an increase of pension to William 
Banta (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6769) granting a pension to Sarah M. Clegg (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 6770) to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, 
authorizing a postal savings system; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 6771) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Holt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6772) granting an increase of pension to Harriet A. 
Rowe (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6773) granting an increase of pension to Fitzhugh 
S. Hoag (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr, ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 6774) granting a pension to Stephen Konicka, to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6775) further to regulate the entrance of Chinese 
aliens into the United States; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 203) to increase and popularize 
the use of cotton materials in the United States by directing 
the executive departments to purchase same wherever prac- 
ticable and to the manifest interest of the Government, and by 
requesting companies, firms, and individuals to make purchases 
with the same object in view; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I introduce a bill to supplement the act 
to increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved October 22, 1914, and I ask that it be read at length. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of Mae bill? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will 
read it. 

The bill (S. 6686) to supplement an act entitled “An act to 
increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 22, 1914, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act of Congress entitled “An act to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved Octcber 


5 be, and the same hereby is, supplemented so as to provide as 


That no penalties shall be levied, assessed, imposed, or collected for 
failure to make such returns for taxation as by the terms of said act 
are required to be made on or before December 1, 1914, or for failure 
to affix stamps where they can not with reasonable diligence be ob- 
tained, or to pay the taxes required to be paid on or before December 1, 
1914: Provided, That said returns shall be made and stamps affixed 
where practicable, or taxes paid on or before January 1, 1915: And 
provided further, That where penalties may have been assessed on or 
before January 1, 1915, they shall be canceled and surrendered, and 
where they may have been collected or paid on or before January 1, 
1915, they shall be refunded by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is 
apparent. The act was approved the latter part of October. 
Certain schedules went into effect early in November, and other 
payments of taxes were to be made on or before December 1. 
Deputies were not appointed in many instances until about No- 
vember 20. It was a physical impossibility for the collectors 
throughout the country or their deputies to visit the business 
people who were subject to the taxes during that time. The de- 
partment has found it impossible even to furnish all the neces- 
sary stamps, and it occurs to me that it would be very unjust 
under these circumstances to assess penalties. The object of 
the bill is to prevent the collection or assessment of penalties on 
any taxes which may become due or collectible on or before 
January 1, 1915. I hope that we may have an early report 
from the Finance Committee upon the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXPORTATION OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, ETC. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I introduce a bill which I ask to have 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the bill? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read it. 

The bill (S. 6688) to prohibit individuals, partnerships, or 
corporations in the United States from selling arms, ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and explosives of any kind for exportation during 
the existence of war except upon proof that said arms, ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and explosives are not to be used in said war 
against a country with which the United States is at peace, 
yar read the first time by title and the second time at length, as 

ollows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That it shall be unla i 
of the neutrality awe of the United Skates lan — Roky e 
or corporation to sell, or contract to sell, or deliver, or contruct to de- 
liver, using the existence of war between nations with which the United 
States is at peace, any arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of 
any kind whatsoever to be used against a country or nation with which 
the United States is at peace; and during the existence of war it shall 
be unlawful to sell for exportation or to export arms, ammunition, artil- 
lery, and explosives coves 3 upon filing with the Secretary of Commerce 
satisfactory sworn proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and 
explosives are not intended to be used in violation of this act. 

Any person violating this act shall be fined not more than $100,000 
and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms, ammunition, 
artillery, and 9 the exportation of which is attempted in violation 
of this act shall be forfeited, one-half to the use of the informer and 
one-half to the use of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee of Foreign Relations. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ARMED MEN BY CORPORATIONS, ETO. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 6708) to prohibit the employment of armed men for 
any purpose by corporations or associations of any kind. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, about a year 
ago I introduced a bill of a similar character and it was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, but it seems to be 
sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. However, in view 
of the recent disturbances in Colorado that have aroused the 
feeling of the public generally and even of the President of 
the United States, I trust that the committee will find it wise 
to act upon this bill at an early date. I ask that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWERS. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, early in the present Congress L 
introduced a bill to regulate the development of water power on 
public lands in connection with nonnavigable streams. That 
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bill was referred to the Committee on Irrigation, and we held 
several meetings and several changes were suggested in it. I 
have also given it further consideration myself, 

A bill relating to this same subject has come from the House 
and is now pending before the Committee on Public Lands of 
the Senate. I understand meetings will be held in a day or two 
upon it. I have prepared a bill in line with the changes sug- 
gested in the Irrigation Committee and other changes that 
have occurred to me. I desire to introduce a bill and have it 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, so that it may be 
considered in connection with the bill that has come over from 
the House. 

The bill (S. 6712) to aid and to regulate the development, 
operation, and maintenance of water powers on lands of the 
United States, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask 
may lie on the table subject to call. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 202) providing for a national 
security commission was read the first time by title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That a commission is beray created to be called the 
national security commission, consisting of three Senato to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and three persons to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. Said commission shall make full investiga by 
subcommittee or otherwise, into the question of the ee of the 
United States for war, défensive or offensive. Sai 
report to the Congress its findings and shall make such recommenda- 
tions as in its judgment may seem proper: 

For the purpose of ssid investigation sald commission is authorized 
to send for persons and papers, to make all necessary travel, either 
in the United | States or any foreign country, and to administer oaths. 
Such sums of money as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this resolution are hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That not more than 

one Senator and ene Member of the House of Representatives appointed 

on said commission shall be a member either of the Committee on 

7 end Affairs or of the Committee on Naval Affairs of their respective 
odles. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts permit me to suggest an amendment to his resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. I asked that the joint resolution might lie on 
the table. I did not mean to ask for any action on it at this 
moment. I asked that it might lie on the table subject to call, 
because I desire later to say something in regard to the resolu- 
tion. It will be open to amendment at any time subsequently. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Massachusetts had no inten- 
tion of having it considered at this time? 

Mr. LODGE. None whatever. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I will not, of course, intrude any amend- 
ment now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table. 

MILITARY RESERVES. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague, Mr. 
Weeks, I desire to give notice that on Friday next, immediately 
after the conclusion of the morning business, my colleague will 
ask permission of the Senate to address the Senate on the ques- 
tion of military reserves. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion which I ask to have read for the information of the Senate. 
The resolution (S. Res. 490) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, or 2 subcommittee thereof duly authorized by said committ 
be, and it Is ereby, instructed to make inquiry concerning and repor 
to the Senate thereon: 

First. The extent and location of the i ef affected by the foot- 
and-mouth disease and the number of cattle, hogs, sheep, and other 
animals affected thereby or exposed thereto. 

Second. What quarantine or other measures have been adopted by 
a 9 or. State authorities for the prevention or eradication of 
sa. sense. 

Third. What changes, if any, should be adopted by the Federal or 
State authorities In their methods of quarantine. z 

Fourth. What remedy or remedies are known or used in preventing 
or eradicating said disease. 

That said committee or subcommittee is authorized to sit during the 
sessions of the Senate and suring any recess of the Senate; to hold 
sessions at such place or places as it shall deem most convenient for the 
purp of the investigation; to employ stenographers and such other 
assistants as it may deem 8 to send for persons, boo ree- 
ords, and papers; to administer oaths, and, as early as practicable, to 
report to the Senate the results of its investigation, including all testi- 
gons 1 15 or 155 ire peed nang 5 of 2 . — poa fros 

e contingen ind © e nate upon vouchers to a 
chairman of the committee, vee * 


Mr. POuERENE. Mr. President, I assume that this resolu- 
tion will be referred to a committee, but I desire to say just a 
word in support of it. 

The foot-and-mouth disease has sprend over, in part, the States 
of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, and perhaps 
has extended to some other States. That it is a very grave 
situation everyone who is familiar with the disease will admit. 
I am not intending. by the introduction of this resolution, to 
criticize anything which may have been done by the Agricultural 
Department or any of its bureaus. In my own State, however, 
the situation has been unusually grave, in this respect: 

As I understand the facts as they have been disclosed to date, 
diseased cattle and hogs have been discove in perhaps 31 
counties out of 88. These cases are scattered. For a time the 
State quarantined against the shipment of cattle. Later the 
Federal Government forbade, by an order, the shipment of any 
eattle, hogs, or sheep ontside of the State. The result has been 
that many fat cattle, hogs, and sheep now ready for market can 
not be marketed at all. On Saturday the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry decided to permit the shipment of cattle beyond the State 
boundaries from 27 different counties in the State. They ex- 
pect to make a further order permitting the shipment from some 
of the other counties upon proper inspection by authorized 
veterinarians, The State itself is now permitting the shipment 
of cattle to all of the markets within the State. 

As a result of these restrictions the price of fatted animals 
has been greatly depreciated. That the Government and its 
officials must exercise very great care I have no doubt, because 
the disease is seriously contagious; but it has seemed to me, and 
the suggestion has been made by many people with whom I have 
conversed on the subject and whom I believed to be well ad- 
vised, that the restrictions have been unusually severe, and that 
cattle and hogs and sheep, after proper and rigid inspection, 
omo De shipped without any danger for purposes of immediate 

aughter. 

I hope that after proper consideration the Senate can see its 
way clear to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to my friend 
the Senator from Ohio that the disease is also prevalent in New 
England, and that herds are now being slaughtered to some 
extent In New England. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was unaware of that fact, but I am very 
glad to have the information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So the disease is probably nation wide; 
that is, beyond question it covers the entire country to some 
extent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think every farmer and every stock 
raiser in the country, as well as every consumer of meat, is 
interested in this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to ask the Senator a question. Is 
it the object of the resolution to secure information upon which 
to base legislation? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; in part. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is not, I wish to say that most of this in- 
formation can be found now in the department. I have visited 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and I know that the extent of 
the disease as it exists to-day is marked out very plainly there 
by that bureau. I also know, of course, that they have rem- 
edies which they are trying to get put into effect in all the 
States on the basis of the information they have there. It 
seems to me that if the committee itself would take up the mat- 
ter there with the head of the bureau and the men who have 
this subject directly in charge they could get more information 
in that way than by any hearings which may be had. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say, in reply to the Senator, that 
one of several reasons why I have introduced the resolution is 
that there is an apparent conflict between some of the State 
authorities and the National authorities. For instance, in my 
own State they have now permitted the shipment of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep to any and all markets within the State; but the Fed- 
eral Government is absolutely refusing, or did until Saturday, 
the shipment of any stock outside of and beyond the State bound- 
aries, It has seemed to me that if there is any question in the 
mind of either the National authorities or the State authorities 
as to the proper method of quarantine or the rules relating to 
the same this committee might be able to give us some very 
valuable suggestions as a result of its investigations. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask unanimous consent, in view of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio, to have inserted in the RECORD 


y= 
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a statement showing the work of the bureau and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with relation to the eradication of the pres- 
ent outbreak of the disease. I have that statement here to 
December 3, and I think it would be very fitting to have it ap- 
pear at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Ohio. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BUREAU or ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. O., December 5, 191}. 


Hon. W. S. KENYON, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR KENYON: I am sending you herewith a statement show- 
ing the work of the bureau in connection with the eradication of the 
resent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease to and including December 3. 
Riach of this information has to be gleaned from telegraphic reports, and 
while it is substantially accurate it will be cor by subsequent fig- 
ures procured by mail from the inspectors in the field. Of the Govern- 


A report by the B of Animal Industry, show States, naming the infected counties 
s 7 . Taning bef ae outbreak to bE 3, 1914, inclusive, together with other 3 


-and-mouth disease from the present 
shea into the several Linde m 
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ment’s share of claims for Indemnity, $935,356.78, the amount of 8560. 
105.23 has been signed for as provisional claims in the event that Con- 
gress Appear are the money. 
neerely, yours, A. D. MELVIN, 
(Inclosure.) Chief of Bureau. 
Recapitulation, 


(To Dec. 3, 1914.) 


States infected = 18 
Counties infected. 210 
Cattle slaughtered_ 26, 653 
Pag OC, Rn a eS 30, 398 
Sheep slaughtered__-__-__-__-____________ ES 4,413 
Goats ataughtereds . . 8 


Government's share of indemnity claims 


Cost for disposal of animals, purchase of supplies, etc___ 34. 801. 28 
Salaries, traveling expenses, and subsistence (estimated). 204, 880. 00 
SY NT ed 2 A ES Ea eS EER FER RG SOT 1, 175, 038. 06 
—————_S 

Number of veterinarians employed 411 
Number of lay inspectors employed 259 
tit!!! ... Es et er 670 


the Federal Government s share o claims for animals slaughicred on acc unt 


thereto. The animals slaughtered are clis- 


State. 


Connecticut: 2 counties—Hartford and New Haven. 

Delaware: 1 county Newcastle b ee nesses 

Illinois: 46 counties—Cham Dupage, Dewitt, E j 
Ford, Grundy, Iroquois, , Lee, L 


shall, Mercer, Piatt, Vermilion, Whiteside, Warren, 
La Salle, Hancock, WIn, Lake, McDonough, McLean, Henry, 
Henderson, Dekalb, Coles, Putnam, P 4 Woodford, Green, 
Cass, Adams, Macon, Bureau, Logan, Carroll, Stephenson, Doug- 
las, Kankakee, Fulton, McHenry, and Sangamon... .............. 
Indiana: 16 ee r Newton, Lake, Porter, Laporte, St. 
Joseph, Ti oe, Johnson Davis, Cass, Howard, Whitely, 
Delaware, Knox, Clinton, Marion, and Morgan 
Towa: 6 counties—Jones, Iowa, Clinton, Jackson, Cedar, and Johnson. 
Kentucky: 13 counties—Bullitt, Henry Hardin, Shelby, Larue 
Barren, Allen, Woodford, Grant, Meade, Fayette, Bourbon, and 
PFC. eats d E A abhe Verena son en thnk tees 


Maryland: 10 counties—Montgomery, Frederick, Baltimore, Caro- 
Une ashing Howard. Talbot, Queen Annes, Hartiord, 


„ W. ton, 


Massachusetts: 
den, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, Plymouth, and Middlesex.......... 
Michigan: 14 counties— 


New Hampshire; 3 counties—Rockingham, Hillsboro, 


(activities te; P 
New Jersey: 5 counties Hu 
T 
New York: 9 counties—Seneca, Wayne Erie, Monroe, Kings, 
ueens, Cortland, Tompkins, and Cayuga............-....------- 


yuga 

Ohio: 32 counties—Lucas, Ottawa, Erie, Seneca, Wood, Henry, 
Holmes, Hancock, Belmont, Wyandot, Marion. Hardin. Union, 
Knox, Licking, Fayette, Huron, Cuyahoga, Williams, Franklin, 
Sandusky, Muskingum, Preble, Champaign. Darke, eres thot 
Auglaize, Putnam Ceawiord, Mahoninz, Hamilton, and Richland. . 

F lvania: 23 counties—Allezgheny, Westmoreland, Chester, 
‘Bucks Lebanon, Columbia, Montour, Perry, Franklin, Philadel- 

a, Berks, Adams, Lancaster, York, Montgomory 

ee Delaware, Northampton, Carbon, Cumberland 
1 ͤ——ñ— — 

Rhode Island: 3 counties—Providence, 

W. n: 1 county Spokano 

2 — : 6 counties Rock, Racine, Waukesha, Dane, JeZerson, 

District of Columbia 

Washington, D 


Schuylkill, 
, Lycoming, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio will be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 
> HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTFE ON THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
489), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Philippines, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Congress to subpena 
witnesses, to send for books and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a price not to ex 1 per printed e to 
report such hearin as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before the said committee; that the committee 
may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate; and the expense 
thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


EXPORTATION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I submit a resolution for which I ask 
present consideration. 


Bureau loyees 

— i thy 
work. 

Veteri- | Lay in- 

narians. | spectors. 
5 2 
3 6 
91 37 
76, 891.00 25 18 
30, 250. 92 13 10 
11,332. 38 22 4 
16, 622, 32 22 1¹ 
45, 412. 47 17 l 
97,967.00 35 2 
27, 552, 26 12 6 

17, 489. 75 8. 

49, 396. 00 5¹ 
107 e 28 20 
60 3t 
6 16 
E- 
21 10 


The resolution (S. Res. 488) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to in 

munition, artillery, and other similar munitions of war have been ex- 
ported from the 
present war, and to Canada, for each month from the Ist of August 
to the Ist of December ; 

Also, that he inform the Senate to what extent contracts with Ameri- 
can concerns are now being executed for the manufacture and expor- 
tation of arms, ammunition, and artillery, and that said statement be, 
so far as possible, in detail ; 

Also, that he inform the Senate as to the normal and natural ex- 
portation of said articles and munitions of war during times of peace. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it probably ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, The Senator from Nebraska is 
on that committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 1 will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that it is simply a resolution calling for information 


form the Senate whether and to what extent arms, am- 
nited States to each of the belligerent nations in the 


1914. 
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from the Secretary of Commerce as to the exportations during 
the last few months. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The chairman of the committee is not here, 
and in his absence I thought it ought to go to that committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It requires no reference to a committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

EXPENDITURES FOR ARMY AND NAVY, 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a resolution, 
and I ask that it be read and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 492) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the records of the Army and Na Departments disclose that 
since the fiscal year 1896 more than $50,000,000 has been appro- 
riated So mawo up deficiencies in the organization of the Army and 
avy; an 

Whereas it is reported in resolutions and proceedings of the House of 
Representatives that there is no adequate preparation of the Army or 
Navy for any necessary defense of the Nation of the United States, 
notwithstanding the hundreds of millions of dollars appropriated for 
nation! defense: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committees on Naval Affairs and Military Af- 
fairs, respectively, make investigation as to what manner the sums 
referred to have been expended, and for what and by whom and to 
whom, and to investigate and ascertain what has been obtained by and 
55 such moneys as have been expended for preparation for national 

ere y 

Resolved, That such investigation and its results shall be reported to 
the Senate in the due course of the business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the resolution go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest that the resolution go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs unless it be suggested that it go to 
another committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
referred tu the Committee on Military Affairs. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL MESSENGER. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
491), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution 278, ee TIPY Congress, second 
session, authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
to appoint an additional messenger at the rate of $1,050 per annum, is 
pera y extended until otherwise ordered or until otherwise provided for 

y law. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
On motion of Mr. KERN, it was ; 


Ordered, That the Hon. THomas W. Harpwick, junior Senator from 
Georgia, be appointed chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Post Office Department to succeed Hon. William S. West, late Sen- 
ator from that State, whose term of office has expired, 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN A. MERRITT, JR. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I offer the jollowing resolutions 
and ask that they be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 493) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon, EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr., late a Rep 
resentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
ig “pies bie phe to attend the funeral of the deceased at Potsdam, N. X. 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives, 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee on the 
part of the Senate under the second resolution Mr. Roor, Mr, 
O'GorMAN, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey, Mr. Dir- 
LINGHAM, and Mr. SAULSBURY. 

Mr. ROOT... Mr. President, as a further mark of respect I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 3 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, December 8, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
j: ‘Monpay, December 7, 1914. 


This being the day fixed by the Constitution for the annual 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-third Congress met in its Hall at 
12 o'clock noon for its third session, and was called to order by 
the Speaker, Hon. CHAMP CLARK, a Representative from the 
State of Missouri. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
Jowing prayer: 

O Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting, the be- 
ginning and the end; creating, re-creating, life-giving, life- 


sustaining Potentate; our God and our Father, our hearts 
turn to Thee at this, the beginning of the end of the Sixty- 
third Congress, for we realize that without Thee nothing is 
strong, nothing enduring; that if its work lives and bears fruit, 
it . in consonance with the eternal laws which Thou hast 
ordained, 


Inspire, we pray Thee, the heart of each Member of this 
House with patriotic zeal and fervor; give wisdom and strength 
to its Speaker, that with characteristic candor and courage he 
may continue to preside with justice and equity in its de- 
liberations. Let Thy favor be upon our President and his 
counselors, that the affairs of state may be wisely administered 
at home and abroad. May the people uphold and sustain him 
in solving the problems which confront us in the present crisis. 
May those who are called to sit in judgment upon the laws 
enacted, national and international, be guided by wisdom, that 
their judgments may be true and righteous altogether. Con- 
tinue us, we beseech Thee, in peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. And now, O God our Father, our hearts touched 
by the death of one of the Members of this House since we last 
met, we pray for Thy comfort to sustain us and those to whom 
he was nearest and dearest. Teach us how to live now, that 
we may be prepared to live in the larger life which Thou hast 
in store for Thy children, and all praise shall be Thine, in the 
name of the world’s great Redeemer. Amen, 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, at a special election in the ninth 
district of New Jersey a few days ago Hon. RICHARD WAYNE 
PARKER was elected. The certificate has not yet arrived, and 
I ask unanimous consent that he may now be sworn in as a 
Member. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, at a special election held in 
Georgia for the tenth congressional district to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Senator elect THOMAS W. 
Harpwick, Hon. CARL Vinson was elected. There was no oppo- 
sition, and his certificate of election is in the hands of the 
Clerk. I ask that he be sworn in, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask whether we 
should not first ascertain if a quorum is present? 

Mr. MANN. It does not require a quorum to swear in Mem- 
bers. They might make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Following the precedents when the House 
is organized, the Chair is of the opinion that new Members 
ought to be sworn in before the roll is called. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the new Member 
from the first district of Maryland, Mr. Jesse D. Price, be 
sworn in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these requests? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to hear all of the 
requests, and I do not want any business to interfere with the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. There is no business asked for except these 
requests to swear in Members. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] states that the Hon. RicHarp WAYNE PARKER is 
here as a successor to Judge McCoy in the ninth district of 
New Jersey; that under the peculiar laws of New Jersey a 
count can not be had until a number of weeks after the elec- 
tion, and therefore the certificate is not here, but that there 
is no dispute as to his election, and he asks unanimous consent 
that Mr. Parker may be sworn in without his credentials. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] asks that the 
successor to Senator-elect HARDWICK also be sworn in. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. And I ask, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Member elect, Hon. Jesse D. Price, from the first congres- 
sional district of Maryland also be sworn in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these requests? 

There was no objection. 2 

Hon. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, from the ninth congressional 
district of New Jersey; Hon. Cart Vryson, from the tenth 
congressional district of Georgia; and Hon. Jesse D. PRICE, 
from the first congressional district of Maryland, appeared at 
the bar of the House and took the oath of office prescribed by 
law. 

CALL OF THE ROLL OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of Members by 
States. 
The roll was called, and the following Members answered to 
their names: 
ALABAMA, 


Richmond P. Hobson. 
John L. Burnett. 

Oscar W. Underwood, 
John W. Abercrombie. 


George W. Taylor. 

S. Hubert Dent, Ir. 
Christopher C. Harris. 
Fred L. Blackmon, 

J. Thomas Heflin. 


4 
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Thaddeus H. Caraway. 
William A. Oldfield. 
John C. Floyd, 

Otis T. Wingo. 


John E. Raker. 
Charles F. Curry. 
Julius Kahn. 

Josepb R. Knowland. 


George J. Kindel. 
Edward T. Taylor. 


Augustine Lonergan, 
Thomas L. Reilly. 


Frank Clark. 
Stephen M. Sparkman, 


Frank Park. 

Charles R. Crisp. 
William C Adamson, 
William S. Howard. 
Charles L. Bartlett. 


Burton L. French. 


Martin B. Madden. 
James R. Mann. 
James McAndrews. 
Frank Buchanan, 


Clyde H. Tavenner. 
Stephen A. Hoxworth, 


Charles Lieb. 
William A. Cullop, 
William E. Cox. 
Lincoln Dixon. 
Ralph W. Moss. 


H Vollmer. 
James W: Good, 
S. Kirkpatrick. 
S. F. Prouty. 


Daniel R. Anthon ony. Ar. 
Philip P. 8 
Dudley Doolittle. 


Alben W. Barkley. 
Robert Y. Thomas, jr, 
=e zohan: 

w erley. 
Arthur B. Rouse. 


Albert Estopinal. 

3 H. Garland Dupré. 
’ Robert F, Broussard, 

John T. Watkins. 


Asher C. Hinds. 
Daniel J. McGiilicuddy, 


J. Fred, C. Talbott. 
Charles P. Coady. 


Allen T. arch y. 
Gillett 


D. 
Samuel . 
2 J. Rogers. 


ugustus P. Gardner, 
Frederick S. Deitrick, 


Frank E. Doremus, 
Samuel W. 23 


pes. 
C. Cramton. 


d Anderson. 
Ry, infield S. Hammond, 


5 vis. 
Frederick C. Stevens. 
George R. Smith. 


Hubert D. Stephens. 


Benjamin G. Humphreys. 


Thomas U. Sisson. 
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ARIZONA, 
Carl Hayden, 
ARKANSAS. 


Henderson M. Jacoway. 

Samuel M. Taylor. 

William 8, Goodwin. 
CALIFORNIA, 

C. W. Bell. 

William D. Stephens. 

William Kettner. 
COLORADO, 


Edward Keating. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Jeremiah Donovan, 
William Kennedy. 


DELAWARE. 
Franklin Brockson. 
FLORIDA. 
Emmett Wilson. 


J. Randall Walker. 
Dudley M. Hughes. 
IDAHO. 
Addison T. Smith. 
ILLINOIS. 
Claudius U. Stone. 


William E. Wiliams. 
Lawrence B. Str 


INDIANA, 


Finly H. Gray. 
John A. M. Adair. 


Iowa, 
Horace M. Towner. 
William R. Green, 
Frank P. Woods. 
George C. Scott. 

KANSAS, 


Guy T. Helvering. 
Victor Murdock. 


KENTUCKY. 
James C. Cantrill. 


Jóhn W. Langley. 
Caleb Powers. 


dis! 
James B. Aswell. 


MAINE, 


John A. Peters. 
Frank E. Guernsey. 


MARYLAND, 
J. Charles Linthicum, 
Frank O. Smith. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Ernest W. Roberts. 
James A. Gallivan, 
John J, Mitchell. 
Edward Gilmore. 
William S. Greene. 
Thomas C. Thacher, 


MICHIGAN, 
Joseph W. Forney 
James C. McLaughlin, 
Roy O. aj 


William J. MacDonald. 

Patrick H. Kelley. 
MINNESOTA. 

Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Andrew J. Volstea 

Clarence B. Milter. 

Halvor Steenerson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Samuel A, F 
Percy E. Quin. 


James W. Collier, 


James T. Llo: 
Wiliam W. — 


88 Cc. . Han 
our 
— v.i Shackleford, 


Tom Stout. 


John A. Maguire, 
C. 0. Lobeck.. 
Dan V. Stephens. 


E. E. Roberts. 
E. E. Reed. 


William J. Browning. 
J. Thompson Baker. 
Allan B. Walsh. 
William E. Tuttle, jr. 


Harvey B. Fergusson. 


Marty a Dale. 
Jam Maher, 
William M. Ai 


Josep . Goulden. 


John H. Small. 
Claude Kitchin. 
Edward W. Pou. 
Charlies M. Stedman, 
Hannibal L. Godwin. 


Henry T. Helgesen. 


Alfred G. Allen. 

Warren Gard. 

3 . Aer 
othy T. 

gee D. Fess. 

Post. 
Frank B. Willis. 
Isaac R. Sherwood, 


Robert Crosser. 
Dick T. Morgan. 


William H. Murray. 
Claude Weaver. 


William S. Vare. 
George S. Graham, 


J. Ham 
George W. Edmonds. 
Michael Donohoe. 
J. Washington Logue. 
Thomas S. Butler. 

be: Dit 


Robert E. end . 
William W. Griest. 
Jobn Farr. 

Jobn 


George F. O'Shaunessy, 


James F. aie: 
Richard 8. aley. 
Wyatt Aiken. 


Charles H. Dillon. 


Sam R. Sells. 

John A. Moon. 
Cordell Hull. 
William C. Houston. 
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MISSOURI. 


Champ Clark, 
William L. Igoe. 


Perl D. Decker. 
Thomas L, Rubey, 


MONTANA, 


John M. Evans. 


NEBRASKA. 


Charles H. Sloan. 
Silas R. Barton. 
Moses P. Kinkaid, 


NEVADA, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Raymond B. Stevens. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Dow H. Drukker. 
„ Kinkead. 
Edward W. Townsend, 
James Hamill, 
NEW MEXICO. 
SEW YORK. 


Benjamin I. Taylor. 
James 8. Parker. 
Gaane ts Buti 
rge re 
John R. Clancy. 
Sereno E. Payne. 
Edwin 8. Underhill, 


James M. Gudger, jr. 


DAKOTA, 
George M. Young, 


OHIO, 


Robert M. Switzer. 
bau 


Robert J. Bulkley. 


AT LARGE. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Charles D. Carter. 


AT LARGE. 


J. B. Thompson. 


OREGON, 
Willis C. Hawley. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Warren Worth Bailey. 
enone R. Brodbeck. 


Jonathan N. Langham. 
oo 7 5 

tephen G. Porter, 
M. Clyde Kelly. 

ames F. Burke. 
Andrew 5 Barchfeld. 


ISLAND. 
Ambrose Kennedy. 


SOUTH 3 NA. 


SOUTH 


J. Wiliarā Ragsdale, 
Un a 
pa F. Lever. 


DAKOTA, 
Charles H. Burke. 


TENNESSEE, 


Joseph W. Byrns, 
Lemuel P. vadgett. 
Thetus W. Sim 
Kenneth D. Mekellar, 


1914. . 


TEXAS. 


Robert L. Henry. 
John H. Stephens. 
James L. Slayden. 
John N. Garner. 
William R. Smith. 
Hatton W. Sumners. 
Daniel E. Garrett. 


Horace W. Vaughan, 
Martin Dies. 

James Young. 

Sam Rayburn. 


George F. Burgess. 
James P, Buchanan, 


UTAH. 
Joseph Howell. Jacob Johnson, 
VERMONT. 
Frank L. Greene. Frank Plumley. 
VIRGINIA. 
William A. Jones. James Hay. 


E. E. Holland. 
Edward W. Saunders. 
Carter Glass. 


Charles C. Carlin. 
C. Bascom Slemp. 
Henry D. Flood. 


WASHINGTON. 


Albert Johnson. 
William L. La Follette. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
James A. Hughes, 


J. A. Falconer, 
William E. Humphrey. 


William G. Brown, jr. 
Hunter H. Moss, jr. 
WISCONSIN. 
Michael K, Reilly. 
Edward E. Browne. 
James A. Frear. 
Irvine L. Lenroot. 
WYOMING. 
Frank W. Mondell. 


The SPEAKER. The roll call discloses 316 Members present, 
a quorum. 


Henry A. Cooper. 
Michael E. Burke. 
John M. Nelson. 
William H. Stafford. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
following resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 661. 


Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed on the 
part of the House to join the committee e de by the Senate to 
wait upon the President and inform him that a quorum of the two 
Houses has assembled and that Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication he may have to make 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following committee: Mr. 
UNbEnwoob, Mr. Prrscrrarp, and Mr. MANN. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the following resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 House resolution 662. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House inform the Senate that a 
guor of the House of Representatives has appeared, and that the 

ouse is ready to proceed to business. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the following resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 53. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House o: 
Representatives on Tuesday, the 8th day of December, 1914, at 12 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the Be? gerd of receiving 
such communications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am informed by the 
Secretary of the President that the hour fixed in this resolution 
is the hour when the President desires to deliver his message. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, from the reading of the reso- 
lution may I ask if it is intended that the House shall not 
meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow, the regular hour of meeting? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. It will meet at the usual hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It will meet at 12 o'clock, but this 
gives Ve Senate an opportunity to get here at half past 12 
o'clock. S mis 
“i The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SEN ATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that a quorum of each House is assembled and that Congress is ready to 
receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

In compliance with the foregoing the Vice President had ap- 
pointed as said committee Mr. KERN and Mr. GALLINGER. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives that 
a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready to 
proceed to business. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, by direction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 19422) making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, which was read a first and second 
time and, with the accompanying report (No. 1204), referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered printed, 

Mr. HENRY rose. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota reserves all 
points of order. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will this be regarded as interven- 
ing business, as interfering in any way with the special order? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; this is mere routine business. The 
Speaker is not going to permit any business of consequence to 
come in to interfere with the special order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give 
notice that at the first opportunity—to-morrow, if possible—I 
shall call the bill up for consideration. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN A, MERRITT, JR. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to an- 
nounce to the House the death of my colleague, Hon. EDWIN A. 
Meerritt, Jr., which occurred on Friday last at his home in 


Potsdam, N. X. I offer the following resolutions, and at some 


future time I shall ask the House to set aside a day to be de- 
voted to the delivery of eulogies upon the life, character, and 
public services of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 663. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
re 5 EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr., a Representative from the State 
o ew ork. 

Resolved, That a committee of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as ma be joined, be appointed to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER announced the following committee: 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Payne, Mr. Brown of New York, Mr. 
O'Leary, Mr. WILSON of New York, Mr. Date, Mr. Mauer, Mr. 
CALDER, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Merz, Mr. RIonDAN, Mr. 
GotprocLte, Mr. Lorr, Mr. Levy, Mr. Conry, Mr. Doorinc, Mr. 
Carew, Mr. Patren of New York, Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 
Mr. Cantor, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. BRUCKNER, Mr. GOULDEN, Mr. 
Ostespy, Mr. TAYLOR of New York, Mr. PLATT. Mr. MCOLELLAN, 
Mr. Ten Eyck, Mr. PARKER of New York, Mr. WALLIN, Mr. MOTT, 
Mr. Tatcorr of New York, Mr. Faircuivp, Mr. Criancy, Mr. 
UNDERHILL, Mr. DUNN, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. GITTINS, Mr. SMITH 
of New York, Mr. DniscolL, and Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the remaining reso- 
lution ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; and accordingly (at 1 o'clock 
and 9 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, December 8, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE Sea tel eee 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV,. a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the 3d instant, submitting an urgent 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $2,500,000 for general 
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expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, for the fiscal year ending 
July 15, 1915, made necessary by outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease (H. Doc. No. 1183), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 19422) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 19423) creating an additional 
judge in the district of New Jersey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 19424) to extend the time for the 
completion of the Municipal Bridge at St. Louis, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

By Mr. McKENZIB: A bill (H. R. 19425) to extend the time 
for the construction. of a dam across Rock River, III.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 19426) to create an additional 
judicial district in Oklahoma to be known as the southern 
judicial district, and to define the boundaries of the eastern 
and western judicial districts of Oklahoma, and to provide for 
the holding of court in the city of Shawnee, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 19427) providing for an 
appropriation for a Government exhibit at the International 
Dry Farming Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Ry Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 19428) to authorize the Chesa- 
penke & Ohio Northern Railway Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River a short distance above the mouth of the Little 
Scioto River, between Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, 
Ky., at or near Sciotoville. Ohio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 19429) providing for a site 
and public building for post-office and other Federal purposes 


at Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


Grounds. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 19430) appropriating money 
for the improvement of the Merrimac River from its. mouth to 
Lowell, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 19481) providing for the 
improvement of the Delaware River at Camden, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 19482) to provide for a 
suryey and estimate of cost of removing Adams Island, located 
in the channel in the Hudson River at Troy, N. T.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19483) to provide for a survey and estimate 
of cost of a deep-water channel in the Hudson River, N. X., be- 
tween the city of Hudson and the dam at Troy; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19434) for the improvement of the Nar- 
rows of Lake Champlain, N. Y. and Vt.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 19435) for the erection of 
a public building at Sapulpa, Okla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 19436) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Kansas 
City, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 19437) directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell not exceeding $240,000,000 of the 
Panama Canal Londs in crder to maintain at all times a surplus 
of at least $100,000,000 in the general fund of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 19438) to repeal the act 
entitled “An act to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 22, 1914; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 19439) to improve the military 
defenses of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. b 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19440) to improve the naval defenses of 
the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 19441) providing for 
an appropriation of $1,500,000 to be expended for the manufac- 
ture of torpedoes at the torpedo station, Newport, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 19442) improving Providence River and 
Harbor, R. I.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 19443) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pensions of widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War, the War with Mexico, the various Indians wars, ete., 
and to grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,“ approved April 19, 
1908; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 377) to pro- 
hibit the export of arms, ammunition, and munitions of war 
from the territory or any seaport of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 378) to 
prohibit the export of arms, ammunition, and munitions of war 
from the territory or any seaport of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 379) providing 
for the continuance of the committee inquiring into the subject. 
of increased postage on second-class mail matter and compensa- 
tion for the transportation of mail; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 380) withhold- 
ing from allotment the unallotted lands or public domain of the 
Creek Nation or tribe of Indians, and providing for the sale 
fe and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

By Mr. GARNER: Resolution (H. Res. 664) authorizing the 
employment of an additional telephone operator; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: Resolution (H. Res. 665) authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to investigate whether or not there 
have been. violations of the law by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change by causing a decline in the price of cotton; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 19444) granting a pension 
to Richard P. Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also; a bill (H. R. 19445) granting a pension to Jacob 
Schwagler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19446) granting a pension to Frank 
Behan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19447) granting a pension to Annie Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19448) granting a pension to Commodore 
P. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19449) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Balls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19450) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19451) granting an increase of pension to 
John Powers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19452) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet E. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19453) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine V. Adamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19454) granting an increase of pension to 
B. F. Farley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19455) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19456) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew S. Loux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 19457) for the relief of James 
Bookliamer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 19458) granting an 
increase of pension to Harvey D. C. Skinner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19459) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Ridgate; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19460) granting a pension to Clara Dodge 
Fielding; to the Committee on Pensions, f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19461) granting a pension to Mettie Bay- 
more; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 19462) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles C. Moulton; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 19463) granting an 
increase of pension to ‘Cyrus D. Christy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19464) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 19465) granting a pension to 
Ellis Ames; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19466) granting a pension to Maggie Boos; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bil (II. R. 19467) granting an increase of 
pension to Leah Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19408) granting a pension to Adolf Hart- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 19469) for the relief of Edward 
J. Brophy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 19470) granting a pension to 
Thomas McGregor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 19471) granting an increase of peusion to 
Maria E. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 19472) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy M. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19473) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 19474) granting a pension to Robert Me- 
Connell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 19475) granting a pension to Jacob Kuntz; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19476) granting a pension to Catherina 
Schmadel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19477) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Brassie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19478) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Armstrong Huuter; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 19479) granting a pension 
to Ruth E. Hering; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 19480) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet L. Ferris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. IGON: 
pension to Emory G. Cannell; to the Committee on Invalid 
sions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 19482) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stiermann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, KAHN: A bill (H. E. 19483) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bil (H. R. 19484) 
granting an increase of pension to Harriet N. Weeden; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10485) granting a pen- 
slon to Alznda Boulton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill GH. R. 19486) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin H. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19487) granting an increase of pension 
to Joseph E. Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (I. R. 19488) grant- 
ing un increase of pension to John M. McDaniel; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, u bill (H. R. 19489) granting an increase of pension to 
Squire L. Gage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19490) granting an increase of pension to 
Hawley J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 19491) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Barkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19492) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Axe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (II. R. 19493) granting an increase 
of pension to Colbert Ratliff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LIEB: A bill (H. R 19494) granting a pension to 
Isabell Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19495) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19496) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter C. Montgomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 19497) to amend the mili- 
tary record of George W. Laland; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19498) granting a pension to Henry E. 
Rubendall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19499) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth H. Brayton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY; A bill (H. R. 19500) granting an 
increase of pension to Harriet C. Keyes; to the Committee on 
Invalld Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19501) granting an incrense of pension to 
Nathaniel E. Peare; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


A bill (II. R. 19481) granting an increase of 
Pen- 


Also, a Dill (H. R. 19502) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Lucia Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19503) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. French; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19504) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19505) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie A. Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19506) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield S. Starbird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19507) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Dowling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 19508) granting an increase 
of pension to Margarethe Kammerling; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 19509) granting an increase of 
pension to Luther M. Blackman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 19510) for the relief of the 
heirs of William MecCreiglt; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 19511) granting a pension to 
Martha York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 19512) granting a pension to 
James Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19513) granting a pension to Joseph C. 
White; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19514) granting a pension to Nancy McClel- 
lan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19515) granting an incrense of pension to 
Martha Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19516) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther C. Hitchcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19517) granting an increase of pension to 
T. J. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19518) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin E. Hoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19519) granting an increase of pension to 
William II. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19520) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Reames; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19521) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Bass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19522) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachael W. Carney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19523) granting an incrense of pension 
Joshua T. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19524) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Meltabarger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (II. R. 19525) granting a pension to 
Annie F. Baurer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS; A bill (H. R. 19526) granting a pension to 
Quincy F. Buttry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19527) granting a pension to Frank C. 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19528) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19529) granting a pension to William M. 
Smart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19580) granting a pension to Sarah Me- 
Queen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19531) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram H. Persell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19832) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19538) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Carrier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 19534) granting a pension 
to Henry O. Weckle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19585) granting a pension to Leon E. An- 
drews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, n Dil (H. R. 19586) granting a pension to Ann E. Swift; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19587) granting un Increase of pension to 
Peter Delamotte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 19538) granting a pension to Mary E. Ful- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19539) granting a pension to Fredericka 
Pence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (II. R. 19540) granting an incre;:se of 
pension to Albert C. Pattce; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 19541) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmund F. Burson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19542) for the relief of the heirs of Alex- 
ander M. Robertson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 19543) granting a pension to George W. 
Oblisk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 19544) granting a pension to Frank L. Mao; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred us follows: 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of National Electrical Contractors’ 
Association of the United States, relative to change in postal 
rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON : Memorial of the Synod of South Dakota of 
the Presbyterian Church, favoring abolishing practice of po- 
lygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of citizens of Stamford, Conn., 
favoring Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of citizens of the fifth congressional 
district of Iowa, favoring passage of H. R. 5308, relative to tax- 
ing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Sidney F. 
Hoar Camp, No. 4. Department of Rhode Island, U. S. W. V., 
relative to national defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Queens City, Mo., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Luther M. Blackman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions from citizens of Chattanooga, Tenn, In favor 
of Hobson resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions adopted by several Sunday schools of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., In support of Hobson resolution; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition from citizens of Winchester, Tenn., in favor of 
Hobson resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Petitions of sundry citizens and churches 
of Oklahoma, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petition of Oklahoma State Baptist Convention, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Eastern Oklahoma Conference of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Missouri Synod, against United States 
officials attending Pan American mass, as a violation of prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, 
No. 4, Department of Rhode Island, United Spanish War 
Veterans, relative to national defense; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of E. A. Potter Co, Providence, R. I., favoring 
protective tariff; to the Committee on Ways und Means. 

Also, petition of the Order of United Commercial Travelers 
of America, favoring changing day of election to first Monday 
in November; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. SELLS: Petitions of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganizations of the Stute of Tennessee, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Malesus and 
Camden, Tenn., fayoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 5 

Ry Mr. TREADWAY : Petition of citizens of Pittsfield, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of members of Howard and Isabella Courts, 
Order of Foresters, Holyoke, Mass., against the treatment of 
priests und nuns in Mexico and asking that the situation be 
investigated; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of business men of Victor, La- 
dora, North English, Parnell, Williamsburg, Oxford, Marengo, 
all in the State of Lowa, in support of H. R. 5308, that legisla- 
tion may be enacted which will compel concerns selling goods by 
miil to contribute their portion of funds in the development of 
the local community, county, and State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, WALLIN: Memorial of the Schenectady (N. x.) Board 
of Trade, favoring passage of II. IR. 5189, relutive to retirement 
of civil-servyice employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the city council of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, favoring legislation providing for the pensioning of super- 
unuunted civil-service employees and urging the passage of 
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House bill 5139, by Mr. Hamill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of L. B. Folk and other citizens of Rawson, 
Ohio, in favor of House bill 5808, to tax mail-order houses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Harry Spilka and other citizens of Alger, 
Ohio, in favor of the passage of House bill 5808, to tax mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 8, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the God of our fathers, every mention of Thy 
name brings te us a renewed sense of our obligation to all man- 
kind, In Thee we find the common origin of our race. The 
measure of Thy gifts to us is the measure of our responsibilities 
to all men. We believe that Thou hast provided the needs of 
all Thy creatures, and if anyone suffers some one has come 
short of the divine obligation and the administration of a divine 
stewardship. Grant us to be clean before God and men in the 
discharge of every duty by the inspiration that Thy name gives 
to us, that we may go forth doing all that it is possible for us to 
do to bring peace and happiness and prosperity to men. We ask 
for Christ's sake. Amen. 

WILLIAM HuGues, a Senator from the State of New Jersey, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

SALARIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. NO, 620) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communſen- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting. in re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 28, 1914, a statement show- 
ing the amount of money that would be saved the Government 
by withholding for one year from the salaries of officers and 
employees of the Government a certain per cent of their salaries, 
Which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
inittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 

Ihe VIC PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communtica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of the expenditures of the appropriation for the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscul year 
euded June 80, 1914, which, with the accompanylug paper, was 
referend to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (H. DOC, NO. 1230). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement in regard to the purchase of typewriting machines 
during the first three months of the fiscal year 1914-15, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPAIRS OF BUILDINGS (n. DOC. NO, 1219). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate n coimmunica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law. an itemized statement o? expenditures made by the In- 
terior Department and charged to the appropriation “ Repairs 
of buildings” for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1914, which, 
with the aecompanying paper, was referred to the Comittee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

FREEDMEN'S HOSPITAL (H. DOO. No, 1233). 

The VICE PRESIDENT Inid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Seeretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursnant 
to law, a statement of the approprintions for the maintenance 
of the Freedmen's Hospital, Which, with the sccompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. d 

MARITIME CANAL CO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the operations of the Maritime Canal Co. 
of Nicaragua, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to | the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, under the appropriation 


be printed. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (H. DOC. No. 1223). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the number of typewriting machines 
which were purchased by the Interior Department during the 
three months ended September 30, 1914, etc., which, with the 
accompanying paper. was referred to the Committee on. Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

PAY PATIENTS AT FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL. 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
entlon from the Seeretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a statement of the receipts and expenditures on 
account of pay patients received at the Freedmen’s Hospital 
in the District of Columbia, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES (H. DOC, No. 1252). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to hostilities of any Indian tribes hav- 
ing treaty stipulations with the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 

rinted. 

8 HOSPITALS FOR INDIANS (H. DOC. NO. 1254). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law. a report relative to the expenditures for the erection of 
hospitals by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

ST. CROIX CHIPPEWA INDIANS (H. DOO. NO. 1253). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a preliminary report of the condition and tribal 
rights of the so-called St. Croix Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY AMONG INDIANS (H. DOC, No. 1218). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a detailed report of the expenditures made for pur- 
poses of encouraging industry among Indians at various Indian 
reservations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF OF DESTITUTE INDIANS (H. DOO, NO. 1234). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the expenditures from the appropriation 
for the relief of destitute Indians for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYEES IN INDIAN SERVICE (H. DOC. NO. 1231). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the diversion of appropriations for the 
pay of specified employees in the Indian Service for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. A 

SIOUX INDIAN FUND (H. DOO. NO. 1232). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of expenditures from the permanent fund of 
the Sioux Indians during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 
which, with the accompahying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN MONEYS (H. DOC, NO. 1222). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of expenditures of money carried on books of 
the Interior Department under the caption “ Indian moneys, pro- 
ceeds of labor,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF DECEASED INDIAN ALLOTTEES (H. DOC. NO. 1235). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of all moneys collected and deposited during 


“Determining heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 1914.“ which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred tu the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION (H. DOC. NO. 1244). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the expenditures made for the purpose of 
encouraging industry among Indians on the Tongue River 
Reservation during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPORT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS (H. DOO. NO. 1285). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of expenditures from the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1914 for the support of Indian schools, which, 


with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 


Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the expenditures from the appropria- 
tion for Indian schools and agency buildings for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work 
on Indian reservations for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1914, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

CARE OF TIMBER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the expenditures from the appropria- 
tion for industrial work and care of timber for the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 1914, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

TRAVEL PAY OF EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (U. DOC. 
No, 1260). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing in detail the travel from Wash- 
ington to points outside the District of Columbia of officers and 
employees of the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal 
year ended June 30. 1914. which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (H. DOO, NO. 1229). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting. pursuant 
to law, a statement in regard to the purehase of typewriting 
machines during the first three months of the fiscal year 1915, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the first an- 
nual report of the Commission on Industrial Relations. which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of all judgments rendered by the conrt 
for the year ended December 5, 1914, the amounts thereof the 
parties in whose favor rendered, and a brief synopsis of the na- 
ture of the claims upon which the judgments were rendered, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
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ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed 
by the court in the following-causes: 

In the cause of Mary E. Egan, administratrix of the estate of 
Patrick Egan, surviving partner of the firm of Donnelly & Co., 
v. United States; : : 

In the cause of the Trustees of the Baptist Church of Tate- 
ville, Ky., v. United States; 

In the cause of the Trustees of the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
at Natchez, Miss., v. United States; 

In the cause of the Session of the Presbyterian Church of 
Greenwood, Prince William County, Va., v. United States; 

In the cause of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Gallipolis, Ohio, v. United States; 

In the cause of the Ascension Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
Mount Sterling, Ky., v. United States; and 

In the cause of Calhoun Fluker, W. S. Fluker, Mary F. Brad- 
ford, Isabelle K. Fluker, Lulu F. Uhlhorn, Lulu L. Bentley, Julia 
C. Logan, Martha E. Logan, Bessie B. Leake, Mabel B. Leake, 
David Fluker Leake, B. K. Fluker, and Jessie Fluker Evans v. 
United States. 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Lusk, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of Du Quoin Council, No. 
1298, Knights of Columbus, of Belleville, III., praying for the 
condemnation of the cruel deeds committed in Mexico, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Delphos, Kans., remonstrating against an increase in freight 
rates on live stock, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. > 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Quinter, 
Kans., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ozawkie, 
Kans., remonstrating against the exclusion of anti-Catholic pub- 
lications from the United States mails, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jersey City, 
N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Stam- 
ford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
pensions for civil-service employees, which were referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide a national security commission, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Chelms- 
ford, Merrimac, West Bridgewater, Quincy, Springfield, Salem, 
Lowell, Rosalindale, Shelburne Falls, Gilbertville, Malden, Lyon 
Gardner, Fall River, North Sunderland, Amherst, Hatfield, Leo- 
minster, Clinton, Pittsfield, Greenfield, Amesbury, Hingham, 
Revere, Milton, Worcester, Andover, Needham, Middleboro, Ar- 
lington, and Boston, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of John Sumner Council, No. 28, 
Order United American Mechanics, of Newburyport; of Golden 
Star Council, No. 22, Order United American Mechanics, of 
Beverly; and of High Rock Council, No. 6, Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, of Lynn, all in the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURTON (for Mr. Weexs) presented sundry papers to 
accompany the bill (S. 6667) granting a pension to Eugene West- 
cott, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (for Mr. WEEKS) presented an affidavit to accom- 
pany the bill (S. 2486) granting an increase of pension to Fritz 
Hedland. which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of citizens held in the Bushwick High School, Borough of Brook- 
lyn. N. X., which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

1205 Hancock STREET, BROOKLYN, N. X., 
December 4, 1914. 
Hon, JAMES A. O’GorMAN, 
United States Senator, 318 West 108th Street, New York City. 


Dear Sim: I take pleasure In submitting the inclosed resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted at a meeting held by the citizens of 


the Bushwick- wood secti N. 
N Ridge on on November 29, 1914, at the Bushwick 


Yours, very truly, 

855 5 HENRY WERNER, Secretary. 
ereas the Post Office Department has in its employ a great man 
aged and employees; and sake z 

Whereas there was pen Ing before the late session of Congress a bill 
(H. R. 5139) known as the Hamill bill, the purpose of which is to 
make adequate provision for the retirement of superannuated and dis- 
a vil-service rr bers and 

Whereas the provisions of said bill are such that the efficiency of the 

public service would be materially increased by the constant addition 
of young men to replace those retired, and, entering at the minimum 
rans of salary, would effect a paving to the Government sufficient 

initiate this s plan of retirement; an 

yf tend Manr K 7 — ae co 3 — 1 1 the United 

ev arge e ave inaugura retirement sys- 
tems for those who have spent the best years thelr lives in service: 


and 
Whereas the United States is the only nation in the world whose Gov- 

ernment has not made any kind of provision for its a employees: 

Therefore be it dg “= 2 

Resolved by the citizens assembled at Bushwick High School of the 
Borough of ee ig city and State of New York, That we hearti ly ap- 
prove a retirement system for taking. care of superannuated Govern- 
ment smpi ees, and hereby indorse the provisions of the said Hamill 
bill (H. 139), and ag requ United States Senators Hon. 
ELIHU and Hon, AMES O'Gorman, and Congressmen Hon. 
FRANK E. WILSON, Hon. Harry H. DALE, Hon. JAMES P. Mauer, Hon. 
WILLIAM M. ER, Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, Hon. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 
Hon. James H. O'BRIEN, and Hon. HERMAN representing the 
districts of Brooklyn, N. Y., to use their best efforts to resubmit said 
Hamill bill and effect its speedy enactment into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators from 
the State of New York and to our Congressmen representing the dis- 
tricts of Brooklyn, N. X. 

November 29, 1914. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the. following resolution (S. Res. 494), which was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the account submitted by the Secretary of the Senate 
on December 7, 1914, of re rin gph and stationery in his possession 


yo ardor a 1914, be p a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 495), which was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the statement of the recaps and expenditures of the 
Senate for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, as submitted by the Sec- 


retary of the Senate on December 7, 1914, be printed as a Senate 
document (S. Doc. No. 627). 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. to which was referred 
Senate resolution 489, submitted yesterday by Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the e ar: or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Congress to subpena 
witnesses, to send for books and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a price not to exceed $1 per printed page to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before the said committee; that the committee 
may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate; and the expense 
thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


POSTAGE ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER (H. DOC. No. 1257). 


Mr. BANKHEAD. As chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I desire to submit a preliminary report 
of the Joint Committee on Postage upon Second-Class Mail 
Matter and Compensation for the Transportation of Mail. I 
ask that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

The report is as follows: 5 
RAILWAY MAIL PAY (ELECTRIC AND CABLE CAR COMPANIES) AND POSTAGE 

ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 

Prelimina eport of the Joint Committee on Postage on Second-Class 
l Mail Matter 8 Com sation for the Transportation of Mail, Nov. 

80, 1914, 63d Cong., 3d sess.] 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled: 

The Joint Committee on orn, on Second-Class Mail Matter and 
Compensation for the Transportation of Mail on August 31, 1914, sub- 
mitted a report to Congress on the subject of railway mail pay (II. 
Doc. 1153, 634 Cong., 2d sess.). The subject matter of that report 
related to the transportation of mail over steam railroads. pany in 
our investigation hearings were granted representatives of electric lines, 
but as we progre: in our study we found that conditions 9 
to transportation over steam roads and over electric and cable car 
routes were so entirely different as to necessitate independent investi- 
suos an 88 August 31, 1914. we have devoted our attention 
to the matter of transportation over electric and cable car routes, bave 
collected a vast amount of data, and worked out A tentative plan. We 
find that the time has been insufficient to verify the data collected and 
to satisfy ourselves of the desirability of the tentative plan evolved. 
We therefore do not feel justified at this time in recommending to 
Congress the tentative plan we have evolved until we can be better 
assured of our premises, 


1914. 
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For reasons Indicated in our report of August 31 
tion into the subject of compensation to steam railroads for the trans- 


1914, our investiga- 


portation of mall engaged our attention for a much longer period than 
we anticipated We were united in the opinion that the matter of com- 
pensation for mail transportation over both steam and electric and 
cable car routes sball be disposed of before taking up the subject of 
Stare on second-class mall matter. This, on account of the extreme 
echnicallty of the subject of rallway mall pay and the necessarily pro- 
longed time taken for its consideration, has not received consideration 
for the reason just Indicated. 
Should Congress desire the electric and cable mall y study com- 
pan and a study made of postage on second-class mail matter, it will 
, necessary to extend the life of our Joint committee, In such event 
we respectfully recommend that the time for submission of our final 
report be extended from December 1, 1914, to on or before April 1, 1916. 
As pointed out in our report of August 31, 1914, we bad as of July 
81. 1914, out of an appropriation of $26,000, a balance on hand of 
$14,430.50 “to defray such additional expense as may be incurred in 
working out a plan of mall pay to electric roads and in conducting the 
study of postage on second-ciass mall matter.” Since then we have 
expended 1828.41. leaving u balance as of November 30, 1914, of $17,- 
511.09, as will appear from the itemized statement hereto attached. 
The expenditures above mentioned do not cover printing, which, under 
general laws, is paid for out of the general printing appropriation bills, 
Financial statement of the Joint Committee on Postage on Second-Olass 
Mail Matter and Compensation for the Transportation of Mail, 


APPROFRIATION, 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Fs Ë 9 expenditure reported as of July 


— — — — $6, 560. 50 
(Report on railway-mail pay, H. Doc. 1155, 
gad Cong., 2d sess., pp. 123-124.) ` 
Salary stenographer (Janie M. George), 
Aug. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, — $24. 00 
Salary secretar: (hobert H. Turner), 
Aug. 1, 1014, to Nov. 30, 1914, 4 
months 00 


Salary stenographer (M. R. Gold), Aug. 
1. 1914, to Aug. 31, 1914, 1 month.. 100. 00 
81, 1914, to Oct 


928. 41 
7, 488. 91 
Balance in Treasury Nov. 30, 19144— «444% 17, 511. 09 
List of vouchers in order of issuance. 
Expenditures reported as of July 31, 1914 $6, 560. 50 
Pror itemized statement of these expenditures, see com- 
mittee’s report on railway-mall pay, dated Aug. 31, 1914, 
H. Doc. 1155, 68d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 123-124.) 
Aug, 1. 3, 4, 5, 6. and 7, 1914, stenographic serv- 4 00 
Aug. 1-81, 1914, services as secretary, Robert H. 
Turner „% ĩͤ— 200. 00 
Aug. 1-31, 1914, stenographic service, M. R. Gold. 100. 00 
Sept. 1-30, 1914, services as secretary, Robert H. 
UPN Ol. . 200. 00 
Oct. 1-31, 1914, services as secretary, Robert H. 
OTD ET emerge wane . —— pia 200, 00 
Nov, 1-80, 1914, stationery, Charles N. Richsrds.- 4. 41 
(Aug. 81 to Oct. 17, 1914.) 
Nov. 1-30, 1914, services as secretary, Robert H, 
Farne : ¼ . T1? 200. 00 
928. 41 
Nov. 30, 191—4c„4„%4tͤ„ e a a a 7, 488. 91 


Respectfully submitted. 
JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr., Chairman, 
HARRY A. RICHARDSON. 
Jonx H. BANKHEAD. 


Jons W. WEZKS. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6776) granting an extension of time to construct a 
bridge across Rock River at or near Colona Ferry, in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 0777) for the relief of Frank Ferrin (with accom- 
panying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6778) for the relief of Maxwell Carpenter (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6779) making appropriations to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused by the infec- 
tious nature and the continued spread of the destructive disease 
of citrus trees, known as citrus canker; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 6780) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer a portion of the lighthouse reservation, Tawas, Mich., 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; 

A bill (S. 6781) to provide for the appointment of 11 supervis- 
ing inspectors, Stenmboat-Inspection Service, in lien of 10; and 

A bill (S. 6782) to provide for the appointment of certain 
assistant Inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, at ports 
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where they are actually performing duty, but to which they 
are at present detailed; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 6783) granting a pension to Esther L. Johns (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6784) granting a pension to Pauline Lane (with 
accompanying papers) ; : 

A bill (S. 6785) granting an increase of pension to Wyatt C. 
Crawford (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6786) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
Adams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: t 

A bill (S. 6787) providing that the death of the soldier in the 
service shall be deemed, for pensionable purposes, an honorable 
discharge ; 

A bill (S. 6788) granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Smith; and 

A bill (S. 6789) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 0700) granting a pension to John G. Schrock; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURTON (for Mr. WEEKS): 

A bill (S. 6791) granting an increase of pension to George 
Parker McCarty and Mildred Gertrude McCarty; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 6792) granting an increase of pension to Julin M. 
Sayles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 6793) granting an increase of pension to Maggie S. 
Northway; 

A bill (S. 6794) granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 
Metzer; 

A bill (S. 6795) granting an increase of pension to William 
II. D. Lancaster; 

T bill (S. 6796) granting an increase of pension to Jay D. 
orse; 

A bill (S. 6797) granting a pension to Gertrude Edmonds; and 

A bill (S. 6798) granting an increase of pension to John Nel- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6799) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Hayes (with nccompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6800) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Stotts (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 6801) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte 
J. Smith (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6802) granting a pension to Louise R. Baglin (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 6803) granting a pension to Isabell Main; 

A bill (S. 6804) granting an increase of pension fo Mary J. 
Wilcox; 

A bill (S. 6805) granting an increase of pension to John F. 


Davis; 

A bill (S. 6806) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Cartwright; 

A bill (S. 6807) granting a pension to Edward M. Booe; 

A bill (S. 6808) granting an increase of pension to George 
Turnbaugh ; 

A bill (S. 6809) granting an increase of pension to Walter F. 
Davidson ; 

A bill (S. 6810) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Bonar; s 

A bill (S. 6811) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Shaffer ; : 

A pill (S. 6812) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Franklin, jr.; 

A bill (S. 6813) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Forbes; 

A bill (S. 6814) granting an increase of pension to James W. 


oler ; 

A bill (S. 6815) granting an increase of pension to Warren J. 
Hazell; 

A bill (S. 6816) granting an increase of pension to George 


Wort; 

A bill (S. 6817) granting an Increase of pension to George W. 
Markland; 

A bill (S. 6818) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Rusie; 
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A bill (S. 6819) granting an increase of pension to Frank B. 
Gillespie; 

A bill (S. 6820) granting a pension to Herman W. Neistadt; 

A bill (S. 0821) granting a pension to Matthew H. Jackson; 

A bill (S. 6822) granting a pension to John H. Elder; and 

A bill (S. 6823) granting a pension to Denver D. Barnes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6824) granting a pension to Edward F. Collins; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, DILLINGHAM; 

A bill (S. 6825) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Baker (with accompanying papers): and 

A bill (S. 6826) granting an increase of pension to John 
Ryan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) to convey the thanks of 
Congress to Capt. Thomas Moore, master of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. steamer Cordova, and to the officers and ‘crew for the 
prompt and heroie services rendered by them in rescuing 58 
survivors of the United States revenue-cutter Tahoma; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 206) relating to the period of 
pensionable service under the act of May II, 1012; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 207) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to cause the settlement of the account of Special 
Agents Moore and Woodson and Whitfield, under the treaty of 
1834 with the Delaware Indians, etc.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


CONDITION OF IMPORTED CORN. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I introduce a joint resolution which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the joint resolution? The Chair hears none, and the Secre- 
tary will read it. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to ascertain whether imported corn is infested 
with weevil or other noxious or destructive insect, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title and the sccond time 
at length, ss follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and is -hereby, 
directed to investigate the imports of corn into the United States to 
ascertain whether it or any part of the same is infested with weevil or 
other noxious or destructive Insect, and if found to be so to investigate 
the source or sources of such 7 and the origin, nature, and 
variety of the weevil or Insect, and whether there Is danger of com- 
municating the same through such imports to corn grown in the United 
‘States so as to endanger its value. and If it be found to do so to take 
nll necessary means to prevent such injury to domestic corn, and to 
cooperate with the Secretary of the Treasury to that end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ALLEGED USE OF MEXICAN FUNDS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from a p day. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 487, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Romxsox, proposing to instruct the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to investigate the report contained in the press 
that $75,000 is alleged to have been paid by the Carranza 
régime or its representatives to two United States Senators to 
eause or induce the withdrawal of United States troops from 
Vera Cruz. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
if consent is given, it is my intention to move to amend the reso- 
-Jution by giving instructions to the lobby investigating com 
mittee instead of the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
chairman of the latter committee having expressed a desire that 
the resolution go to some other committee, on account of the 
extensive matters for hearing before his committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask whether the resolution involves any 
expenditure at all? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
‘dressed to me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas 
that he need not ask consent for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion, The resolntion is before the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, It is regularly before 
now. 


It does not, I will say, if the request is ad- 


the Senate 
- not of us but of what America owes to herself and to all man- 


Mr. SMOOT. I was going to make that suggestion. What I 
desire to know, however, is whether the resolution involves any 
expenditure? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On its face it does not, 


Mr. SMOOT. I stated that I had hoped that this morning the 
Senator from Arkansas would withdraw the resolution. I do 
not believe that mere newspaper reports referring to some un- 
named person or Member of this body ought to be dignified by 
the notice of the Senate. I recognize the fact thut it has been 
done in the past; but I think it isa practice that ought to 
cease, and I know of no better occasion than this to inangurate 
a change. I can not see what good will come from the proposed 
investigation. If any good whatever could come from it, I 
would not object to the passage of the resolution; but it does 
seem to me, Mr. President, that it is uncalled for and unneces- 
sary to so dignify a newspaper report with no basis of fact 
given in the ‘report Itself. As I have said, I had hoped that 
this morning the Senator would withdraw the resolution, and if 
he did not withdraw it, that the Senate would not even allow 
it to be referred to a committee, but would lay the resolution 
upon the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, did J understand the Senator 
from Utah to make a motion to that effect? If so, before ho 
makes that motion I should like to submit o brief statement. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will 
pardon the Chair. The time has now nearly arrived when, in 
accordance with the concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress, the Senate of the United States is to proceed to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives for the purpose of henr- 
ing such recommendations as the President of the United States 
may be pleased to offer to the Congress. It seems impossible 
to act upon the resolution now, and its consideration, therefore, 
will be deferred until the return of the Senate. The Sergeant 
at Arms will carry out the instructions of the Senate, 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
headed by the Sergeant at Arms and preceded by the Vice 
President and the Secretary, proceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m. 

The address of the President of the United States this day 
delivered to both Houses of Congress Is as follows: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS (u. DOC. NO, 1184). 


Gentlemen of the Congress, the session upon which you sre 
now entering will be the closing session of the Sixty-tlird Con- 
gress, a Congress, I venture to say, which will long be remem- 
bered for the great body of thoughtful and constructive work 
which it has done, in loyal response to the thought and needs 
of the country. I should like in this address to review the 
notable record and try to make adequate assessment of it; Lut 
no doubt we stand too near the work that has been done and ure 
ourselves too much part of it to play the réle of historians 
toward it. 

Our program of legislation with regard to the regulation of 
business is now virtually complete. It has been put forth, as 
we intended, ns a whole, and leaves no conjecture as to what 
is to follow. The road at last lies clear and firm before busi- 
ness. It is a road which it can travel without fear or embar- 
rassment, It is the road to ungrudged, nnelouded success. lu 
it every honest man, every man who believes that the public 
interest is part of his own interest, may walk with perfect 
confidence. 

Moreover, our thoughts are now more of the future than of 
the past. While we have worked at our tasks of pence the cir- 
cumstances of the whole age have been altered by war. What 
we have done for our own land and our own people we did with 
the best that was in us, whether of character or of intelligence, 
with sober enthusiasm and with a confidence in the principles 
upon which we were acting which sustained us at every step of 
the difficult undertaking; but it is done. It has passed from our 
hands, It is now an established part of the legislation of the 
country. Its usefulness, its effects, will disclose themselves in 
experience. What chiefly strikes us now. as we look about us 
during these closing days of a year which will be forever mem- 
orable in the history of the world, is that we face new tasks, 
have been facing them these six months, must fnee them in the 
months to come—face them without partisan feeling, like men 
who have forgotten everything but a common duty and the fact 
that we are representatives of a great people whose thought is 
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kind in such circumstances as these upon which we look amazed 
and anxious. 

War has interrupted the means of trade not only but also 
the processes of production. In Europe it is destroying men and 
resources wholesale and upon a scale unprecedented and appall- 
ing. There is reason to fear that the time is near, if it be not 
already at hand, when several of the countries of Europe will 
find it difficult to do for their people what they have hitherto 
been always easily able to do—many essential and fundamental 


things. At any rate, they will need our help and our manifold. 


services as they have never needed them before; and we should 
be ready, more fit and ready than we have ever been. 

It is of equal consequence that the nations whom Europe has 
usvally supplied with innumerable articles of manufacture and 
commerce, of which they are in constant need and without which 
their economic development halts and stands still, can now get 
only a small part of what they formerly imported, and eagerly 
looks to us to supply their all but empty markets. This is par- 
ticularly true of our own neighbors, the States, great and small, 
of Central and South America. Their lines of trade have hith- 
erto run chiefly athwart the seas, not to our ports but to the 
ports of Great Britain and of the older Continent of Europe. I 
do not stop to inquire why or to make any comment on probable 
causes, What interests us just now is not the explanation but 
the fact, and our duty and opportunity in the presence of it. 
Here are markets which we must supply, and we must find the 
means of action. The United States, this great people for whom 
we speak and act, should be ready as never before to serve 
itself and to serve mankind; ready with its resources, its ener- 
gies, its forces of production, and its means of distribution. 

It is a very practical matter—a matter of ways and means. 
We have the resources, but are we fully ready to use them? 
And, if we can make ready what we have, have we the means 
at hand to distribute it? We are not fully ready; neither have 
we the means of distribution. We are willing, but we are not 
fully able. We have the wish to serve and to serve greatly, gen- 
erously ; but we are not prepared as we should be. We are not 
ready to mobilize our resources at once. We are not prepared 
to use them immediately and at their best, without delay and 
without waste. 

To speak plainly, we have grossly erred in the way in which 
we have stunted and hindered the development of our merchant 

narine; and now, when we need ships, we have not got them. 

We have year after year debated, without end or conclusion, 
the best policy to purgue with regard to the use of the ores and 
forests and water powers of our national domain in the rich 
States of the West, when we should have acted; and they are 
still locked up. The key is still turned upon them, the door 
shut fast at which thousands of vigorous men, full of initiative, 
knock clamorously for admittance. The water power of our 
navigable streams outside the national domain also, even in 
the Eastern States, where we have worked and planned for 
generations, is still not used as it might be, because we will 
and we won't; because the laws we have made do not intelli- 
gently balance encouragement against restraint. We withhold 
by regulation. 

I have come to ask you to remedy and correct these mistakes 
and omissions, even at this short. session of a Congress which 
would certainly seem to have done all the work that could rea- 
sonably be expected of it. The time and the circumstances are 
extraordinary, and so must our efforts be also. 

Fortunately, two great measures, finely conceived. the one to 
unlock, with proper safeguards, the resources of the national 
domain, the other to encourage the use of the navigable waters 
outside that domain for the generation of power, have already 
passed the House of Representatives and are ready for imme- 
diate consideration and action by the Senate. With the deep- 
est earnestness I urge their prompt passage. In them both we 
turn our backs upon hesitation and makeshift and formplate a 
genuine policy of use and conservation, in the best sense of 
those terms. We owe the one measure not only to the people 
of that great western country for whose free and systematic 
development, as it seems to me, our legislation has done so 
little, but also to the people of the Nation as a whole; and we 
as clearly owe the other in fulfillment of our repeated promises 
that the water power of the country should in fact as well as 
in name be put at the disposal of great industries which can 
make economical and profitable use of it, the rights of the pub- 
lic being adequately guarded the while, and monopoly in the use 
prevented. To have begun such measures and not completed 
them would indeed mar the record of this great Congress very 
5 8 I hope and confidently believe that they will be com- 
plet 

And there is another great piece of legislation which awaits 
and should receive the sanction of the Senate—I mean the bill 
which gives a larger pasure of self-government to the people 


of the Philippines. How better, in this time of anxious ques- 
tioning and perplexed policy, could we show our confidence in 
the principles of liberty, as the source as well as the expression 
of life, how better could we demonstrate our own self-posses- 
sion and steadfastness in the courses of justice and disin- 
terestedness than by thus going calmly forward to fulfill our 
promises to a dependent people, who will look more anx- 
lously than ever to see whether we have indeed the liberality, 
the unselfishness, the courage, the faith we have boasted and 
professed. I can not believe that the Senate will let this great 
measure of constructive justice await the action of another 
Congress. Its passage would nobly crown the record of these 
two years of memorable labor. 

But I think that you will agree with me that this does not 
complete the toll of our duty. How are we to carry our goods 
to the empty markets of which I have spoken if we have not the 
ships? How are we to build up a great trade if we have not 
the certain and constant means of transportation’ upon which 
all profitable and useful commerce depends? And how are we 
to get the ships if we wait for the trade to develop without 
them? To correct the many mistakes by which we have dis- 
couraged and all but destroyed the merchant marine of the 
country, to retrace the steps by which we have, it seems almost 
deliberately, withdrawn our fiag from the seas, except where, 
here and there, a ship of war is bidden carry it or some wander- 
ing yacht displays it, would take a long time and involve many 
detailed items of legislation, and the trade which we ought im- 
mediately to handle would disappear or find other channels 
while we debated the items. 

The case is not unlike that which confronted us when our 
own continent was to be opened up to settlement and industry, 
and we needed long lines of railway, extended means of trans- 
portation prepared beforehand, if development was not to lag 
intolerably and wait interminably. We lavishly subsidized the 
building of transcontinental railroads. We look back upon that 
with regret now, because the subsidies led to many scandals of 
which we are ashamed; but we know that the railroads had to 
be built, and if we had it to do over again we should of course 
build them, but in another way. Therefore I propose another 
way of providing the means of transportation, which must needs 
precede, not tardily follow, the development of our trade with 
our neighbor States of America. It may seem a reversal of the 
natural order of things, but it is true, that the routes of trade 
must be actually opened—by many ships and regular sailings 
and moderate charges—before streams of merchandise will flow 
freely and profitably through them. 

Hence the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last session 
but as yet passed by neither House. In my judgment such legis- 
lation is imperatively needed and can not wisely be postponed. 
The Government must open these gates of trade, and open them 
wide; open them before it is altogether profitable to open them, 
or altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open them at 
a venture. It is not a question of the Government monopolizing 
the field. It should take action to make it certain that trans- 
portation at reasonable rates will be promptly provided, even 
where the carriage is not at first profitable; and then, when the 
carriage has become sufliciently profitable to attract and engage 
private capital, and engage it in abundance, the Government 
ought to withdraw. I very earnestly hope that the Congress 
will be of this opinion, and that both Houses will adopt this 
exceedingly important bill. 

The great subject of rural credits still remains to be dealt 
with, and it is a matter of deep regret that the difficulties of 
the subject have seemed to render it impossible to complete a 
bill for passage at this session. But it can not be perfected yet, 
and therefore there are no other constructive measures the 
necessity for which I will at this time call your attention to; 
but I would be negligent of a very manifest duty were I not to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the proposed 
convention for safety at sea awaits its confirmation and that the 
limit fixed in the convention itself for its acceptance is the last 
day of the present month. The conference in which the con- 
vention originated was called by the United States; the repre- 
sentatives of the United States played a very influential part 
indeed in framing the provisions of the proposed convention; 
and those provisions are in themselves for the most part ad- 
mirable. It would hardly be consistent with the part we have 
played in the whole matter to let it drop and go by the board 
as if forgotten and neglected. It was ratified in May last by 
the German Government and in August by the Parliament of 
Great Britain. It marks a most hopeful and decided advance in 
international civilization. We should show our earnest good 
faith in a great matter by adding our own acceptance of it. 

There is another matter of which I must make special men- 
tion, if I am to discharge my conscience, lest it should escape 
your attention. It may seem a very small thing. It affects only 
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a single item of appropriation. But many lives and many 
great enterprises hang upon it. It is the matter of mak- 
ing adequate provision for the survey and charting of our 


eoasts. It is immediately pressing and exigent in connection 
with the immense coast line of Alaska, a coast line greater than 
that of the United States themselves, though it is also very 
important indeed with regard to the older coasts of the conti- 
nent. We can not use our great Alaskan domain, ships will not 
ply thither, if those coasts and their many hidden dangers are 
not thoroughly surveyed and charted. The work is incomplete 
at almost every point. Ships and lives have been lost in thread- 
ing what were supposed to be well-known main channels. We 
haye not provided adequate vessels or adequate machinery for 
the survey and charting. We have used old vessels that were 
not big enough or strong enough and which were so nearly 
unseaworthy that our inspectors would not have allowed private 
owners to send them to sea. This is a matter which, as I have 
said, seems small, but is in reality very great. Its importance 
has only to be looked into to be appreciated. 

Before I close may I say a few words upon two topics, much 
discussed out of doors, upon which it is highly important that 
our Judgments should be clear, definite, and steadfast? 

One of these is economy in Government expenditures. The 
duty of economy is not debatable. It is manifest and impera- 
tive. In the appropriations we pass we are spending the money 
of the great people whose servants we are—not our own. We 
are trustees and responsible stewards in the spending. The 
only thing debatable and upén which we should be careful to 
make our thought and purpose clear is the kind of economy de- 
manded of us. I assert with the greatest confidence that the 
people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their 
Government costs if they are sure that they get what they need 
and desire for the outlay, that the money is being spent for 
objects of which they approve, and that it is being applied with 
good business sense and management, 

Governments grow, piecemeal, both in their tasks and in the 
means by which those tasks are to be performed, and very few 
Governments are organized, I venture to say, as wise and ex- 
perienced business men would organize them if they had a clean 
sheet of paper to write upon. Certainly the Government of the 
United States is not. I think that it is generally agreed that 
there should be a systematic reorganization and reassembling 
of its parts so as to secure greater efficiency and effect consid- 
erable savings in expense. But the amount of money saved in 
that way would, I believe, though no doubt considerable in 
itself, running, it may be, into the millions, be relatively small— 
small, I mean, in proportion to the total necessary outlays of 
the Government. It would be thoroughly worth effecting, as 
every saying would, great or small. Our duty is not altered by 


United States do not wish to curtail the activities of the Gov- 


Jun scale of the saving. But my point is that the people of the 


/ernment; they wish, rather, to enlarge them; and with every 


f enlargment, with the mere growth, indeed, of the country itself, 


ere must come, of course, the inevitable increase of expense. 

he sort of economy we ought to practice may be effected, and 

ught to be effected, by a careful study and assessment of the 
tasks to be performed; and the money spent ought to be made 
to yield the best possible returns in-efficiency and achievement. 
And, like good stewards, we should so account for every dollar 
of our appropriations as to make it perfectly evident what it 
was spent for and in what way it was spent. 

It is not expenditure but extravagance that we should fear 

being criticized for; not paying for the legitimate enterprises 
jand undertakings of a great Government whose people com- 
mund what it should do, but adding what will benefit only a few 
or pouring money out for what need not have been undertaken 
at all or might have been postponed or better and more eco- 
nomically conceived and carried out. The Nation is not nig- 
gardly; it is very generous. It will chide us only if we forget 
for whom we pay money out and whose money it is we pay. 
These are large and general standards, but they are not very 
difficult of application to particular cases, 

The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper into 
the principles of our national life and policy. It is the subject 
of national defense. 

It can not be discussed without first answering some very 
searching questions. It is said in some quarters that we are 
not prepared for war. What is meant by being prepared? Is 
it meant that we are not ready upon brief notice to put a na- 
tion in the field, a nation of men trained to arms? Of course 
we are not ready to do that; and we never shall be in time of 
peace so long as we retain our present political principles and 
institutions. And what is it that it is suggested we should be 
prepared to do? To defend ourselves against attack? We have 
always found means to do that, and shall find them whenever 


it is necessary without calling our people away from their neces- 
sary tasks to render compulsory military service in time of 
peace. 

Allow me to speak with great plainness and directness upon 
this great matter and to avow my convictions with deep earnest- 
ness, I have tried to know what America is, what her people 
think, what they are, what they most cherish and hold dear. 
I hope that some of their finer passions are in my own heart— 
some of the great conceptions and desires which gave birth to 


this Government and which have made the voice of this people 


a voice of peace and hope and liberty among the peoples of the 
world; and that, speaking my own thoughts, I shall, at least in 
part, speak theirs also, however faintly and inadequately, upon 
this vital matter. 

We are at peace with all the world. No one who speaks coun- 
sel based on fact or drawn from a just and candid interpreta- 
tion of realities can say that there is any reason to fear that from 
any quarter our independence or the integrity of our territory 
is threatened. Dread of the power of any other nation we are 
incapable of. We are not jealous of rivalry in the fields of 
commerce or of any other peaceful achievement. We mean to 
live our own lives as we will; but we mean also to let live. We 
are, indeed, a true friend to all the nations of the world, because 
we threaten none, covet the possessions of none, desire the over- 
throw of none. Our friendship can be accepted and is ac- 
cepted without reservation, because it is offered in a spirit and 
for a purpose which no one need ever question or suspect. 
Therein lies our greatness. We are champions of peace and 
of concord. And we should be very jealous of this distinction 
which we have sought to earn, Just now we should be par- 
ticularly jealous of it, because it is our dearest present hope 
that this character and reputation may presently, in God's 
providence, bring us an opportunity such as has seldom been 
vouchsafed any nation, the opportunity to counsel and obtain 
peace in the world and reconciliation and a healing settlement 
of many a matter that has cooled and interrupted the friend- 
ship of nations. This is the time above all others when we 
should wish and resolve to keep our strength by self-possession, 
our influence by preserving our ancient principles of action. 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never have had, and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never 
shall have, a large standing army. If asked, Are you ready to 
defend yourselves? We reply, Most assuredly, to the utmost. 
And yet we shall not turn America into 9 military camp. We 
will not ask our young men to spend We best years of their 
lives making soldiers of themselves. There is another sort of 
energy in us. It will know how to declare itself and make itself 
effective should occasion arise. And especially when half the 
world is on fire we shall be careful to make our moral insurance 
against the spread of the conflagration very definite and cer- 
tain and adequate indeed. 

Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we can 
do or will do. We must depend in every time of national peril, 
in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet 
upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms. It will be right enough, right American policy, 
based upon our accustomed principles and practices, to pro- 
vide a system by which every citizen who will volunteer for the 
training may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, 
the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and 
sanitation of camps. We should encourage such training and 
make it a means of discipline which our young men will learn 
to value. It is right that we should provide it not only, but 
that we should make it as attractive as possible, and so induce 
our young men to undergo it at such times as they can command 
a little freedom and can seek the physical development they 
need, for mere health's sake, if for nothing else. Every means 
by which such things can be stimulated is legitimate, and 
such a method smacks of true American ideas. It is right, 
too, that the National Guard of the States should be developed 
and strengthened by every means which is not inconsistent with 
our obligations to our own people or with the established policy 
of our Government. And this, also, not because the time or 
occasion specially calls for such measures, but because it should 
be our constant policy to make these provisions for our na- 
tional peace and safety. 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole his- 
tory and character of our polity. More than this, proposed at 
this time, permit me to say, would mean merely that we had 
lost our self-possession, that we had been thrown off our bal- 
ance by a war with which we have nothing to do, whose causes 
can not touch us, whose very existence affords us opportunities 
of friendship and disinterested service which should make us 
ashamed of any thought of hostility or fearful preparation for 
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trouble. This is assuredly the opportunity for which a people 
and a government like ours were raised up, the opportunity 
not only to speak but actually to embody and exemplify the 
counsels of peace and amity and lasting concord which is 
based on justice and fair and generous dealing. 

A powerful navy we have always regarded as our proper and 
natural means of defense; and it has always been of defense 
that we have thought, never of aggression or of conquest. 
But who shall tell us what sort of navy to build? We 
shall take leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as 
in the past; and there will be no thought of offense or of provo- 
cation in that. Our ships are our natural bulwarks. When 
will the experts tell us just what kind we should construct, 
and when will they be right for 10 years together, if the rela- 
tive efficiency of craft of different kinds and uses continues to 
change as we have seen it change under our very eyes in these 
last few months? 

But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There is 
no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude 
toward it because some amongst us are nervous and excited. 
We shall easily and sensibly agree upon a policy of defense. 
The question has not changed its aspects because the times 
are not normal. Our policy will not be for an occasion. It 


will be conceived as a permanent and settled thing, which we 


will pursue at all seasons, without haste and after a fashion 
perfectly consistent with the peace of the world, the abiding 
friendship of States, and the unhampered freedom of all with 
whom we deal. Let there be no misconception. The country 
has been misinformed. We have not been negligent of national 
defense. We are not unmindful of the great responsibility 
resting upon us. We shall learn and profit by the lesson of 
every experience and every new circumstance; and what is 
needed will be adequately done. 

I close, as I began, by reminding you of the great tasks and 
duties of peace which challenge our best powers and invite 
us to build what will last, the tasks to which we can address 
ourselves now and at all times with free-hearted zest and with 
all the finest gifts of constructive wisdom we possess. To de- 
velop our life and our resources; to supply our own people, and 
the people of the world as their need arises, from the abundant 
plenty of our fields and our marts of trade; to enrich the com- 
merce of our own States and of the world with the products 
of our mines, our farms, and our factories, with the creations 
of our thought and the fruits of our character—this is what 
will hold our attention and our enthusiasm steadily, now and 
in the years to come, as we strive to show in our life as a 
nation what liberty and the inspirations of an emancipated 
spirit may do for men and for societies, for individuals, for 
States, and for mankind. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that 5.000 additional copies of the 
address of the President this day delivered to the two Houses 
of Congress be printed for the use of the Senate document 


room. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ALLEGED USE OF MEXICAN FUNDS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate resolution No. 487 is 
before the Senate, and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBTN- 
SON] has the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when the Senate proceeded 
‘to the Hall of the House of Representatives for the purpose of 
hearing the President’s address Senate resolution 487 was under 
consideration. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]! had sug- 
gested that the resolution be withdrawn; that the circumstances 
were not such as would warrant the Senate in authorizing or 
directing an investigation. The Senator from Utah also de- 
plored the practice which he said, as I understood him, has 
heretofore prevailed in this body of taking notice of alleged 
scandalous or libelous statements reflecting upon the integrity 
of the Senate or of its Members. 

I am always disposed to give careful attention to any sug- 
gestion the Senator from Utah makes, but I find myself unable, 
after consideration of his suggestion, to comply with it. I do 
not believe that if the Senator from Utah has read the state- 
ment upon which the resolution is based he will persist in his 
suggestion. 

It is difficult for one who has served a long time in the 
United States Senate to get the viewpoint of the public. We, 
who are accustomed to associating with one another, who know 
our own methods. and who have regard for the high character 
of our colleagues are slow. and rightfully slow, to give credence 
to any report or statement which reflects upon the integrity of 
this body or any of its Members. If the public estimation of 


the United States Senate has been altered during recent years, 
if the United States Senate is not now held in that high esteem 
which formerly characterized public opinion concerning it. It 
may be due in part to the fact that the Senate has been slow 
to take notice of charges of this chnructer. 

Mr. President, the newspaper article, which is copied in full 
in the resolution, contains this statement: 

It is impossible to ascertain from the documents containing the record 
of the payment names of the Senators, but the fact remnins that 
the books of the treasury contain an entry that this sum was paid 
over to two Members of the Senate about a week before November 23, 
when Gen. Funston led his forces out of Vera Cruz by order of the 
War Department. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. and with 
other Senators here, that it is impossible, impracticable, and 
improper for this body to take notice of every S-nndalous or 
libelous statement which may be published in the press or 
currently circulated reflecting upon the integrity of this body 
or its membership; but I suggest to the Senztor'from Utub and 
to other Senators that if any statement printed in the public 
press can justify the Senate in taking action to protect its own 
good name and in making an investigation of this character, 
then this statement does that. : 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
bees ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

re. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator find in that publisbed 
statement, or has he obtained from any other source. any defi- 
nite information as to who is responsible for that publication? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The publication purports to be a cablegrum 
from the City of Mexico, which is published in the Washington 
Post. Of course I do not know what individual in the employ- 
ment of the Washington Post is responsible for its publication; 
I have made no effort to ascertain that. I thought the investi- 
gating committee could do that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator believe, or has he rea- 
son to know, that a cablegram of that kind was sent to the 
Washington Post? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Washington Post makes the statement 
that it was received; and it publishes it as such. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I do not so read it. I wish the 
Senator from Arkansas would read thut. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
pardon me, as my attention is called to the matter by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, the statement was repeated in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning. Not only that, but the article. re- 
peating the statement, declared that this resolution was to find 
out which two Senators had received the $75,000. Now. I sug- 
gest to the Senator that if there can be a case which would 
appeal to him as ealling upon him to protect the good name 
of this body as a whole, this is such a case. 

The Sehator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has suggested that the 
Senate ought not to take notice of it. because the names of the 
two Senators are not mentioned. That is the very reason, the 


particular reason, why the Senate ought to take notice of iti. 


If the names of the Senators had been mentioned, those two 
Senators, in justification of their own integrity, would have 
taken this action; they would have been compelled to do so by 
public opinion. Here is a declaration, published and sent broad- 
cast throughout the United States, asserting that two Senators 
have received a bribe, and that the evidence of it is contained 
in the records of the Government of Mexico, and yet the Sena- 
tor from Utah and the Senator from New Hampshire im- 
pliedly say that is not sufficiently specific to warrant the Senate 
in taking notice of the publication. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
from Arkansas to put me in that attitude. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I perhaps 
should not have said he “impliedly says,” because the Senator 
from New Hampshire yesterday suggested that the resolution 
should go to a committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My thought is, Mr. President, that in 
view of the conditions in Mexico and the various factions 
there, all of whom up to the present time are discredited, it 
would be a very natural thing for some of those men who 
wanted $75,000, as a matter of loot, to take it and make an 
entry of the kind stated on the books. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, I was just 
about to make that suggestion myself; but the difficulty is that 
the public will not take that view of it if the Sennte ignores 
this matter after this grent newspaper has made the specific 
declaration. Our people here regard a st tement in the books 
of the treasury,” as accurate and reliable; they do not under- 
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stand, as a whole, the system which seems to prevail in some 
foreign countries. 

I think this investigation, if my opinion concerning the truth- 
fulness of the charge is material, will disclose that if any money 
was taken from the treasury of Mexico, as is alleged in this 
document, it was not paid to any public officer of the United 
States, but that it was probably taken for some other purpose. 
The public, however, may be very indifferent as to my opinion 
concerning the matter; the public may be very indifferent as to 
the opinion of any individual Member of this body. 

The point I make is that here is a specific charge, made by 
a responsible newspaper, to the effect that evidence exists that 
two United States Senators—— 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Arkansas will allow me, 
the Washington Post does not make the charge. This is a 
mere cable dispatch. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. The Washington Post, in pub- 
lishing the cable dispatch as news, assumes responsibility for 
it. The Senator from New Hampshire knows that if the Wash- 
ington Post had published the names of two Senators as having 
received this $75,000, an action would lie for libel; such a pub- 
lication would be libelous per se. The mere fact that the 
names of the two Senators are omitted perhaps relieves it 
from that difficulty: 

The only protection that the Senate has against such state- 
ments as that, if they are unfounded, is to invéStigate them 
and vindicate its good name. You need not doubt, sir, that 
newspapers in many parts of the United States are to-day pub- 
lishing the charge as true—publishing that the records of a 
foreign Government show that $75,000 was paid to two United 
States Senators; you need not doubt that whatever may be 
your viewpoint concerning the matter, however secure we may 
feel here in the consciousness of our own integrity, this report, 
uncontradicted and unrepudiated, will cast a stigma upon this 
body for not resenting which we ourselves will be held respon- 
sible in the future. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
is very courteous in yielding; I propose to make only one fur- 
ther observation, and then I shall not again interrupt the 
Senator. 

I said yesterday that I was quite willing that this resolution 
should go to the committee known as the lobby committee; and 
I have not changed my mind about that, if the Senator insists 
upon pressing the resolution. Personally I had hoped that he 
would withdraw the resolution. During my term of service in 
the Senate I have twice been called before committees of the 
Senate that was investigating itself. I believe I was on both 
occasions put on oath to give testimony that I had not been 
guilty of something that had been charged in the newspapers. 
Nothing came of those inquiries. We vindicated ourselves so 
far as giving personal testimony was concerned; and I am 
willing to go through that ordeal again if the Senator from 
Arkansas thinks it necessary. P 

Of course if two United States Senators have been bribed to 
infiuence the President of the United States, they could not 
possibly belong to my party, because members of my party are 
not supposed to have any influence at the White House on 
either national or international questions. So I do not think 
we on this side of the Chamber need have any apprehensions as 
to the result of an inquiry of this kind; but to my mind it does 
dignify newspaper reports that are without authority, and if we 
continue to pursue all such attacks that may be made upon 
the Senate we shall be kepf very busy in the future. 

Having said that much, personally I have no objeetion to the 
matter going to the lobby committee, which has been struggling 
with other questions. I suppose they have not yet reached a 
conclusion on any of them; and perhaps it will do no harm to 
give them a little additional employment. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it will not result in satisfying the public mind any more 
than it is now satisfied. The public mind has been poisoned 
with the idea—and largely through newspaper statements that 
have had no substantial backing—that the Senate of the United 
States is a corrupt body. The Senator from Arkansas knows 
that is not so, as I know it is not so; but if it is desirable that 
we should halt our business to take up this inconsequential 
matter in this short session, I have no particular objection to 
it being done by the committee which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has agreed the resolution shall go to. Having said that 
much, I shall say no more. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not regard it as an in- 
consequential matter. Under the rules of the Senate, as I 
understand them, it is a matter of the highest privilege. The 
Senator has stated that this body is in bad repute. I do not 
ee with that declaration, but I think it would be a serious 
blunder—— 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I did not say that the body was in bad repute. I said that 
the public mind had been poisoned with the idea—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. And regarded the Senate as corrupt—— 

Mr. GALLINGER, The public mind had been taught to a 
certain extent by unauthorized newspaper interviews and state- 
ments that such is the fact. As I said, the Senator knows it is 
not so; I know it is not so; and I think the intelligence of the 
country knows it is not so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator has said that 
he thinks no one upon the other side of the Chamber would be 
affected by the investigation. I feel sure that the same is true 
of this side, and I think it proper to say so. There is no man, 
no matter how long he may have served in this body, who has 
a higher regard for the traditions and for the reputation of the 
Senate than have I. However inefficient and however ill 
considered my action here may be, I know that this body has 
been in the past—and I hope it may prove to be more effective 
in the future—a bulwark against oppression and a power for 
good. I think that, in order to accomplish that end, it must 
protect its good name when it is brought in question by spe- 
cific declarations of this character. 

The time has come when magazines and newspapers should 
quit printing charges of this sort unless they are willing to pro- 
duce the evidence upon which the charges are based. There is 
nothing more detrimental to the public service than bringing 
into ill repute the good name of public officers. I know what 
it is for an officer to haye his good name traduced; I know 
what it is to fight on the defensive. Here is a statement which 
charges that the records of a foreign Government show that a 
sum of money was paid to two United States Senators, and 
that further investigation developed that apparently Zubaran 
had informed Carranza that it was necessary to employ “ finan- 
cial stimulus” in order to render it certain that President Wil- 
son would not recede from his expressed determination to 
withdraw the American troops on November 23. 

It would be a matter of little difficulty for any committee of 
this body, or for the Senate acting for itself, to ascertain the 
source of and the responsibility for that statement. If untrue, 
as we believe it to be untrue, then it ought to be repudiated, in 
order that the public may not misconstrue the failure of the 
Senate to contradict a statement of that sort when it has been 
made in a responsible newspaper. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just upon the practical side of 
the question, I should like to ask the Senator how an investiga- 
tion of this sort would determine whether or not the books of 
the Mexican treasury show that money was used for the purpose 
alleged or for any other purpose? We have, of course, no ac- 
cess to those books, and probably the proposed committee would 
be denied access to the books, and very properly so. 

So far as what any man may say those books contain is con- 
cerned, the Senator is too good a lawyer, of course, to consider 
that that would be any evidence either before an investigating 
committee or anywhere else. 

2 ROBINSON. Oh, to be sure, if the Senator will per- 
mit me. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. So I am rather inquiring as to the 
efficacy of an investigation of this sort, when you are met at 
the very threshold with the legal fact that you can not deter- 
mine whether or not there is any basis for the statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not find the difficulty 
that is suggested by the learned Senator from Wyoming to be 
insurmountable at all. The clear implication is that in the 
evacuation of the City of Mexico the Carranzista forces have 
left behind a part of the records of the government; that these 
fell into the hands of the Villatistas, and that it is from this 
source that the imputation comes. The Villa government itself 
would have to produce—it could not refuse to produce—the 
books, if such books are in existence. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is that last statement the 
Senator made, please? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Those who claim to possess the books, the 
Villa government, would in good faith feel compelled to pro- 
duce them, having authorized the statement, if it has authorized 
the statement, or else disavow it. If it disavows it, if it de- 
clares that it has no such records in its possession—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Why, Mr. President, I am sur- 
prised that the Senator from Arkansas should say that there 
is any authority under the Senate of the United States or under 
the judicial power of the United States to go into a foreign 
country and compel the production of documentary evidence. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I did not say anything of the kind. The 
Senator may have inferred it 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I asked the question twice 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment—the Senator may have 
inferred it from my statement, but I did not intend to say 
that. The resolution as originally drawn by me gave the 
special committee authority to visit Mexico and take testimony. 
If this resolution goes to the lobby committee, the committee 
can make such investigation as it desires and can report a 
resolution giving itself additional authority if it is necessary 
and can go to Mexico or can send a messenger there for the 
purpose of inspecting the books. There is no difficulty about 
the practical feature of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator misapprehends my 
suggestion. We could send the committee to Mexico if we had 
money enough in our contingent fund, but I assert here that 
there is no power under the Senate of the United States or 
under the judicial power of the United States to compel the 
Government of Mexico to disclose what is upon its records. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly not; and if the Senator inferred 
from anything I said that this Government or that any com- 
mittee—— A 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment—that any committee of 
the Senate could compel the Government of Mexico er any 
government, either de facto or de jure, existing in Mexico to 
do anything, he certainly misinterpreted my statement, but the 
cominittee could investigate in its own way and reach a con- 
clusion itself, using all available sources of information, and 
report to the Senate and to the country whether there was any 
foundation for the charge. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I read this article in the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday morning. It purports to be a dispatch 
from the City of Mexico and states that certain things appear 
on some records belonging to the Carranza provisional govern- 
ment. I not only do not know of any means by which the com- 
mittee could have access to those books if they could be found— 
I have not any idea, of course, where they are now; whether 
they are in the City of Mexico or in Vera Cruz—but, in addi- 
tion to that, I want to say to my friend that after the commit- 
tee got there and found, if we can presume that they should 
find, an entry on the books laid before the committee such as is 
detailed in the dispatch in the Post. that would not be any 
proof except to this extent, that 875.000 had been sent to a gen- 
tleman here by the name of Zubaran, representing the Carranza 
government. Zubaran is the only man that I have ever heard 
mentioned who knows what he did with the $75,000, if he got 
it. I saw in the papers yesterday afternoon, or possibly this 
morning, a very emphatic and somewhat heated disavowal on 
the part of Zubaran. He said that the thing was not only 
untrue, but that it was a silly lie. It seems to me we could well 
leave the whole subject at that point. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Missourl 
and the Senator from Wyoming, both of whom are eminent law- 
yers, have suggested a difficulty which is not dissimilar to that 
which arises in every lawsuit that has been tried involving sub- 
jects of this character. The question as to the manner of 
obtaining evidence would, of course, devolve upon the commit- 
tee making the investigation. If the Senator wants to say, 
because he thinks there will be difficulty in arriving at the truth 
of the matter, that no investigation should be made, good and 
well; that is upon his own responsibility. I say that if a com- 
mittee of this body, charged by the Senate with responsibility. 
makes the investigation and does its duty in regard to it, and 
makes a report to the Senate, its findings will be in law and in 
fact persuasive, if not conclusive, as to the truthfulness or 
untruthfulness of the charge. The objection that it would be 
difficult to prove that a United States Senator took a bribe is 
an objection that has arisen in every bribery case since govern- 
ment began. We know here that no one in this body would 
accept a bribe, but the public does not know it. i 

Mr. LODGE. “They will not know it as the result of an 
investigation, then. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It may be true, as suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that they will never know it, or that they 
will not know it after this resolution has been passed. I can 
not remain indifferent, I can not take the view of it that some 
of you do, though it may be that if I had served in this body 
as long as you I would have been as indifferent to the circum- 
stances as some of you manifest yourselves. 

Here is a statement which is a reflection on every Senator, by 
reason of the fact that it charges corruption and dishonesty 
against two Members, and specifically states that those two 
Members are unknown. Now, the matter has resolved itself 


into this: The opposition to the resolution object to it for two 
reasons. First, it is dignifying a charge for which they say 
there is no foundation; second, if the resolution passes it will 
aecomplish nothing, because the proof can not be obtained. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, the Senator is 
assuming thet I am opposing his resolution. I simply make an 
inquiry for the purpose of securing information. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator declares that he is sup- 
porting the resolution, I accept his statement, of course; but 
I do not think anyone who heard bis inquiry would doubt his 
attitude at that moment concerning the resolution. 

Mr. President, I think I have consumed all the time on this 
subject that I should take. I am willing that the Senate shall 
vote upon the matter. If the Senator from Utah persists in 
his suggestion that a motion be made to lay the resolution 
upon the table, and if the Senate thinks the resolution should 
go upon the table, the responsibility is with the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think we have already given a 
great deal more attention to this matter than it deserves. 
Here comes a wandering story out of the whirlpool of disorder 
and anarchy which exists in Mexico, and now in Mexico City. 
It is a story evidently coming from one faction directed against 
another faction, with a view, probably, of injuring it. The 
entry on the books, according to this anonymous statement, is 
that it was “extraordinary diplomatic expenses” for which 
this money was spent. 

Even if we started on this investigation, how could we possi- 
bly find out about the matter? Mexico is not bound to open 
her books to us. I do not know at this moment who is the 
government in Mexico. There are one or two presidents going 
on there; there are two or three governments going on there. 
The President of the United States, in the very interesting 
message which we have just heard, omitted to say anything 
about the Mexican situation. He did not congratulate the 
country on the success of our policy there, and he did not 
even tell us who constituted the Mexican Government at this 
moment. Are we going to send a subcommittee of the Senate 
down to Mexico City to ask them the truth about this vague, 
wandering newspaper dispatch? 

Why, Mr. President, it seems to me that our own self-respect 
ought to lead us to treat this thing with perfect contempt. I 
do not think the Senate or any Senator in it needs the pro- 
tection of an investigation against such stuff as that. Certainly 
there is not one of us that needs it, and surely the Senate 
does not need it. I think the Senate enn afford to treat the 
thing with the silence and indifference which it deserves; and 
I regret that the Senator from Arkansas, whose motives and 
intentions I thoroughly appreciate, should have brought it 
before us at all. I think the best way is to lay it on the table, 
and get rid of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. 

I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in the 
article itself doubts are expressed as to whether there is any- 
thing in the charge, for the last paragraph of the article says: 

Doubts are held here 

That is, in Mexico City 
as to whether the money ever was paid to Senators, as alleged. It is 
quite possible the entry might have been made on the books and the 
story concocted to account for the diverting of the sum in other direc- 
tions, although the treasury employees who were connected with Car- 
ranza's administration insist that the money was cabled to Zubaran 
to be used in influence Senators. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator from Utah think that 
if a committee of the Senate investigated the charge and found 
that statement to be true it would be more persuasive and more 
nearly conclusive than a suggestion made in the same article 
carrying the imputation? Of course we all know that it is pos- 
sible; everybody knows that a thing is possible until one has 
been tried in court and found guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 
Many possibilities exist from a legal standpoint. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe there was ever 
such an entry made. I do not believe there was ever such a 
book in existence. I do not believe a committee can possibly 
find the man who sent the telegram. I do not believe anything 
will come from an investigation except simply a report stating 
that there is nothing whatever in it; and I believe every Sena- 
tor and every newspaper man and every other man in the coun- 
try who might reed the article would come to that conclusion 
without an investigation of any kind. 

I want to sax. as far as I am personally concerned, that I 
need no protection from such newspaper articles. I do not 
believe the Senator from Arkansas needs any. I am sure he 
does not. I am sure no Senator in this body needs it, and I 
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think it-is magnifying a newspaper report beyond all reason, 
We can select such reports every morning if we desire to do so 
and have investigations made, and we could, if desired, have 
committees of the Senate do nothing else but investigate such 
ridiculous, untruthful reports as this, and shown to be such 
upon its face. I therefore move that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before that is done I wish to say 
one word. 

I hope the Senator will not press his motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. I shall vote against it if he does, although I 
am in no sense in sympathy with the resolution. I am sorry it 
was brought in; but when it comes from a Senator of such con- 
servative feeling and judgment and for whom I have such high 
respect as the Senator from Arkansas, if a Senator of his 
standing has seen fit to bring it before the Senate I should not 
like simply to brush it aside in that way. 

I have no objection, since the resolution is here, and I am 
inclined to think, perhaps, it is better since it is here to let it 
go to a committee. The only thing the committee can do under 
this resolution will be to make an investigation which entails 
no expense on the Senate fund. The resolution does not provide 
for an expense. If it did, it would have to go to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; 
and it was stated, when that view of the matter was before the 
Senate a short time ago, that the resolution would not have to go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, for the reason that it carried no expense 
with it. 

What I wish to say, Mr. President, is this: If the committee 

cares to bring Mr. Zubaran or anybody else before it and ex- 
amine him and receive statements from him, let it be done. If 
it will better satisfy any Senator here, if one Senator here 
wishes it, let him be satisfied in that respect. If, however, at 
any time it is to entail large expense on the Treasury, if it is 
to result in sending a committee, at the public expense, on a 
sort of excursion into Mexico to make a waterhaul and return 
nothing to the Senate, I am not in favor of it. 
- Of course if the investigation made here by the committee, 
without expense, should develop something that indicated that 
some Senators had been corrupted, I would be willing then to 
spend any amount of money to carry it to the utmost limit. 
I am satisfied, however, that such investigation as can be made 
here and will be made will show in itself how empty this charge 
is; and I have no objection to that sort of investigation being 
held if it at all satisfies the wishes and judgment of any Sen- 
ator here. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to make a sugges- 
tion just in this connection. 

This resolution has been offered and is before the Senate. It 
does not seem to me that it ought to be disposed of by having 
it laid on the table. As the Senator from Arkansas has pointed 
out—and I think that is quite a material and important point 
to make—this article, published in the Washington Post, a great 
daily newspaper of tremendous influence throughout the country, 
is unquestionably quoted by the press from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, at least to some extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really feel that the Senate has taken all the 
time it ought to take upon this question. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I only want about 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, and then perhaps the Senator 
will not want to say anything further upon it. The reason 
why I intended to ask that the resolution should be laid on 
the table was to show my utter contempt for a report like this 
being noticed by the Senate; but as long as there is one Senator 
who feels that it ought to be investigated, for his sake 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Or for the Senate's sake, I certainly shall not 
insist upon taking that course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Florida yield to me 
briefly ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I shall not make the motion, and 
the resolution can go to the committee as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in good humor, I do not 
quite appreciate the suggestions of the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Utah in tueir last two statements. Upon 


my personal responsibility and official responsibility as a Sen- 


ator I introduced this resolution. I have stated the reasons I 
think the Senate ought to take action concerning it. I make 
no apology to anyone for the action which I have taken or 
which I shall take concerning the matter, and J want Senators 


to do as I have done and am doing—stand upon their own 
responsibility. I prefer a yote now upon the motion which the 
Senator from Utah has indicated his purpose to make, but 
which, after debate, it appears he has not the courage to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires that, of course I shall 
do it. It was out of respect for the opinion of the Senator—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, I am not sensitive. If the Senate 
takes the view that it ought to take no notice of this charge, 
if it can afford to take that action, then let us vote on the 
Senator’s motion to table the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ali I wanted the Senator to know was that my 
suggestion was not because I had changed my mind in the least 
about the matter, but it was made out of the respect I have 
for the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to say further that if this investi- 
gation is to be made I want it to be a frank and full investi- 
gation, in order that it may justify public confidence in the re- 
port which the committee may make. I am not introducing 
the resolution or supporting it on the theory that it will be an 
entire whitewash. If the charge is unfounded, as I appre- 
hend it is, I want the conclusion of the committee to that 
effect to be based upon such evidence that I can justify it and 
that others can justify it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want td say to the Senator—and I 
ask the pardon of the Senator from Florida for interrupting 
him—that, as far as I am concerned, if we are going to have 
an investigation, we ought to have a thorough one or it will 
be a perfect farce. There is not a cent of money appropriated 
by this resolution to secure any information at all, and I sub- 
mit that nothing can come from this kind of an investigation. 
It will be a farce, pure and simple. 

I wish to say that I would not have interrupted the Senator 
from Florida, but I thought, of course, I would hasten matters 
and pay due deference to the wishes of the Senators here by 
simply saying that I was not going to make the motion to lay 
the resolution on the table; but now that the Senator from 
Arkansas desires it, I shal] make that motion as soon as the 
Senator from Florida concludes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no disposition to take up any 
unnecessary time. In fact, I have made no observations before 
on this question, and I desire to submit just a few remarks in 
connection with what has been said. 

Some one has said, “ Give me the right to prepare the head- 
lines for the newspaper, and you may write the article in any 
way you see fit.“ There is not any question but that nine-tenths 
of the people of this country ordinarily do not get beyond the 
headlines in reading newspapers, and the headline plays a very 
important part, it seems to me, in this publication. The head- 
line is: 


Seventy-five thousand doilars 
ranza to have troops quit Vera 


Then the very insignificant part of the headline appears— 
says report. 


But the people throughout the country will read the headline 
and perhaps go no further. They will not learn that it is a 
purported cablegram from some irresponsible party connected 
with some irresponsible organization in some remote country 
to which we have not usual access; but the statement is made 
emphatically in this article, with such specification that it seems 
to me we can not ignore it, that the records in Mexico City show 
that there was sent to the agent in Washington of the Carranza 
interests down there $75,000 for extraordinary diplomatic 
expenses, 

Let us assume—and the committee can assume—to begin 
with, without sending any special committee to Mexico, which 
is wholly unnecessary, that the records down there do show 
precisely what it is stated here they show; there is a party 
here in Washington, so the article says, by the name of Rafael 
Zubarsn, chief of the Carranzista junta, who is said to hare 
asked for this expenditure, to have called for this money, to 
have received the money, and to have disbursed it. It can not 
be a very expensive proposition to call Mr. Zubaran before the 
committee here and ascertain whether that is true or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida will 
pause. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, under Rule VIII 
of the Senate, the resolution will go to the calendar; and unless 
other disposition is made of business, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. LODGE. The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 
Regular order! 

ve PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar is the regular 
order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the regular order is called for. of course 
I take it, objection is made to discussing the resolution further. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was imperative on the 
Chair when the hour of 2 o’clock arrived, to state what disposi- 
tion was made of the resolution under the rules of the Senate. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first bill on the calendar 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative 
bureau of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or lease certain pub ſe lands to the Repub- 
lic Coal Co., a corporation, was announced as the next business 
on the calendar. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, De- 
cember 9, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, December 8, 191}. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, Heart of the universe, from which light 
and life and love are ever going out to Thy children, cleanse us 
from all unworthiness that we may ‘receive abundantly and re- 
flect that light, life, and love wheresoever we are called to act 
in the affairs of men; that we may be profitable servants, wor- 
thy of the trust reposed in us and stand approved in the light 
of Heaven and in the hearts of our fellow men; that our har- 
vest may be rich in the fruits of righteousness after the simili- 
tude of Him who taught us the way and the-truth and the life. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 
Senate resolution 493. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Epwin A. MERRITT, Jr., late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased at Potsdam, N. X. 

Resoived, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

In compliance with the foregoing resolution, the Vice President 
had appointed as the committee on the part of the Senate under 
the second resolution Mr. Root, Mr. O’GorMAN, Mr. SHERMAN, 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey, Mr. DILLINGHAM, and Mr. Savuts- 
BURY. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House o 
Representatives on Tuesday, the 8th day of December, 1914, at 12 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the are of receiving 
such communications as the President of the Unit States shall be 
pleased to make them. i 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed 
on the part of the House to wait upon the President and inform 
him that the House was organized and ready to receive any 
communication that he might desire to make to it have per- 
formed their duty, and the President directs them to report 
to the House that he desires to be present and deliver his mes- 
sage to Congress at the hour appointed by the House this 
morning. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HAwir was granted leave to 

withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 


the papers in the case of Amos Dahuff (II. R. 9157, 63d Cong.), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr, L’EnNGcLe, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. Konor, for three weeks, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. SELpomrincE, until December 21, on account of illness 
in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that these requests 
ought to date back to yesterday. They were on the Speaker’s 
desk, but after the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
offered the resolution about his colleague the Chair did not feel 
disposed to break in on it. 


REPORT OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE (H. DOC. No. 1204). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the report of the Clerk 
of the House, which was referred to the Committee on Ac- 
counts and ordered printed. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: House resolution 666. 

Resolved, That clerks to committees of the House during the session, 
provided for by the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1915, be, and they are hereby, 
assigned for the present session of Congress to the following commit- 
tees, to wit: 

Committee on Education. 

Committee on Mines and Mining, 

Committee on Railways and Canals, * 

Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Committee on Invalid Pensions (assistant clerk). 

Committee on the hoe tit | (additional assistant clerk). 

Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 

Mr. MANN. Is this the usual assignment? A 

Mr. LLOYD. It is the usual ussignment—the same as the 
last session of Congress. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following privi- 
leged resolution. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri sends up 
another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 667. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Committee on ref arena tae in the Department of 
Justice. the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Com- 
merce, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Labor, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the State Department, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Treasury Department, the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department, and the Committee on Expenditures on Public Build- 
ings each be allowed a clerk at the rate of $125 per month; that 
the Committee on Rules be allowed an assistant clerk at the rate of 
$100 per month; and that the Joint Select Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers be allowed a messenger at the rate of $60 
per month during the third session of the Sixty-third Congress, the 
salaries of said clerks, assistant clerk, and messenger to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, all these positions were provided 
for in the last session of Congress excepting one. We provide 
in this resolution for an assistant clerk to the Committee on 
Rules, in addition to the clerk which the committee now has, at 
a salary of $100 per month during the present session. That 
committee has an extraordinary amount of work, and on ac- 
count of the Gardner resolution, the Hobson resolution, the 
woman's suffrage resolution, and numerous important matters 
before it they have been swamped with correspondence, and they 
insist that it is necessary to have additional help. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I will. . 

Mr. MANN. I take it that all of these matters will be dis- 
posed of at an early date. This session of Congress is likely 
to devote most of its time to the appropriation bills and not to 
reports from the Committee on Rules. Now, what is the neces- 
sity for giving the Committee on Rules, which is likely to have 
less to do in this session than last session, an extra clerk? 

Mr. HENRY. If the gentleman will allow me, I desire to 
state that we needed an extra clerk last session, and fre- 
quently I paid the expense out of my own pocket, and even 
after we dispose of the Gardner resolution, the woman’s suf- 
frage amendment, and the Hobson national prohibition amend- 
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ment, if we ever do, there will still be an abundance of work 
for the Committee on Rules to do. The force is not sufficient 
to do the ordinary work of that committee. If this is not done, 
I will have to employ additional clerical help for the Committee 
on Rules myself. 

Mr. MANN. If I recall correctly, there was a long time at 
the last session when the Committee on Rules had no meet- 
ing at all for reasons of which I will not speak. Are those 
reasons likely to exist at this session? 

Mr. HENRY. No; I think the Committee on Rules will meet 
very often during this short session. 

Mr. MANN. My friend from Texas expects to be here at 
this session of Congress, I take it? 

Mr. HENRY. I was here practically all of last session ex- 
cept when we were marking time, 

Mr. MANN. Except when the gentleman was away. 

Mr. LLOYD. Question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RECESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House take a recess for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE. 


At 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m. the House was called to 
order-by the Speaker. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Vice President of the United 
States and the Members of the United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by their 
Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The Vice President took the Chair at the right of the Speaker 
and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved for 
them. 

The Speaker announced as the committee on the part of the 
House to wait upon the President Mr. UNDERWOOD of Alabama, 
Mr. FITZGERALD of New York, Mr. Hay of Virginia, Mr. MANN 
of Illinois, and Mr. Murpock of Kansas. 

The Vice President announced as the committee on the part 
of the Senate Senators Kern of Indiana, Martin of Virginia, 
OveRMAN of North Carolina, GALLINGER of New Hampshire, and 
Roor of New York. 

At 12 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m. the President of the United 
States. escorted by the joint committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, entered the Hall of the House, standing at the 
Clerk's desk, amid prolonged applause. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Senate and the House, I 
present to you the President of the United States. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS (H. DOC. 
NO. 1184). 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vice President, and 
gentlemen of the Congress, the session upon which you are now 
entering will be the closing session of the Sixty-third Congress, 
a Congress. I venture to say, which will long be remembered 
for the great body of thoughtful and constructive work which 
it has done, in loyal response to the thought and needs of the 
country. I should like in this address to review the notable 
record and try to make adequate assessment of it; but no doubt 
we stand too near the work that has been done and are our- 
selves too much part of it to play the rôle of historians toward it. 

Our program of legislation with regard to the regulation of 
business is now virtually complete. It has been put forth, as 
we intended, as a whole, and leaves no conjecture as to what 
is to follow. The road at last lies clear and firm before busi- 

ness. It is a road which it can travel without fear or embar- 
russment. It is the road to ungrudged, unclouded success. In 
it every honest man, every man who believes that the public 
interest is purt of his own interest, may walk with perfect 
confidence. : 

Moreover, our thoughts are now more of the future than of 
the past. While we have worked at our tasks of peace the 
circumstances of the whole age have been altered by war. 
What we have done for our own land and our own people we 
did with the best that wus in us, whether of character or of 
intelligence, with sober enthusiasm and with a confidence in 
the principles upon which we were acting which sustained us 


at every step of the difficult undertaking; butitisdone. It has 
passed from our hands. It is now an established part of the 
legislation of the country. Its usefulness, its effects, will dis- 
close themselves in experience. What chiefly strikes us now, 
as we look about us during these closing days of a year which 
will be forever memorable in the history of the world, is that 
we face new tasks, have been facing them these six months, 
must face them in the months to come—face them without par- 
tisan feeling, like men who have forgotten everything but a 
common duty and the fact that we are representatives of a 
great people whose thought is not of us but of what America 
owes to herself and to all mankind in such circumstances as 
these upon which we look amazed and anxious. 

War has interrupted the means of trade not only but also the 
processes of production. In Europe it is destroying men and 
resources wholesale and upon a scale unprecedented and ap- 
palling. There is reason to fear that the time is near, if it 
be not already at hand, when several of the countries of Europe 
will find it difficult to do for their people what they have 
hitherto been always easily able to do—many essential and 
fundamental things. At any rate, they will need our help and 
our manifold services as they have never needed them before; 
a we should be ready, more fit and ready than we have ever 

n. 

It is of equal consequence that the nations whom Europe has 
usually supplied with innumerable articles of manufacture and 
commerce of which they are in constant need and without which 
their economic development halts and stands still can now get 
only a small part of what they formerly imported and eagerly 
look to us to supply their all but empty markets. This is par- 
ticularly true of our own neighbors, the States, great and small, 
of Central and South America. Their lines of trade have 
hitherto run chiefly athwart the seas, not to our ports but to the 
ports of Great Britain and of the older Continent of Europe. 
I do not stop to inquire why, or to make any comment on prob- 
able causes. What interests us just now is not the explanation 
but the fact and our duty and opportunity in the presence of it. 
Here are markets which we must supply, and we must find the 
means of action. The United States, this great people for 
whom we speak and act, should be ready, as never before, to 
serve itself and to serve mankind; ready with its resources, its 
energies, its forces of production, and its means of distribution. 

It is a very practical matter, a matter of ways and means, 
We have the resources, but are we fully ready to use them? 
And, if we can make ready what we have, have we the means 
at hand to distribute it? We are not fully ready; neither have 
we the means of distribution. We are willing, but we are not 
fully able. We have the wish to serve and to serve greatly, 
generously; but we are not prepared as we should be. We are 
not ready to mobilize our resources at once. We are not pre- 
pared to use them immediately and at their best, without delay 
and without waste. 

To speak plainly, we have grossly erred in the way in which 
we have stunted and hindered the development of our merchant 
marine. [Applause.] And now, when we need ships, we have 
not got them. We have year after year debated, without end 
or conclusion, the best policy to pursue with regard to the use 
of the ores and forests and water powers of our national domain 
in the rich States of the West, when we should have acted; and 
they are still locked up. The key is still turned upon them, the 
door shut fast at which thousands of vigorous men, full of 
initiative, knock clamorously for admittance. The water power 
of our navigable streams outside the national domain also, even 
in the Eastern States, where we have worked and planned for 
generations, is still not used as it might be, because we will and 
we won't; because the laws we have made do not intelligently 
balance encouragement against restraint. We withhold by, 
regulation. 

I have come to ask you to remedy and correct these mistakes 
and omissions, even at this short session of a Congress which 
would certainly seem to. have done all the work that could rea- 
sonably be expected of it. The time and the circumstances are 
extraordinary, and so must our efforts be also. 

Fortunately, two great measures, finely conceived, the one to 
unlock, with proper safeguards, the resources of the national 
domain, the other to encourage the use of the navigable waters 
outside that domain for the generation of power, have already 
passed the House of Representatives and are ready for imme- 
diate consideration and action by the Senate. With the deepest 
earnestness I urge their prompt passage. In them both we turn 
our backs upon hesitation and makeshift and formulate a gen- 


uine policy of use and conservation, in the best sense of those 
terms. We owe the one measure not only to the people of that 
great western country for whose free and systematic develop- 
ment, as it seems to me, our legislation has done so little, but 
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also to the people of the Nation as a whole; and we as clearly 
owe the other in fulfillment of our repeated promises that the 
water power of the country should in fact as well as in name 
be put at the disposal of great industries which can make eco- 
nonical and profitable use of it, the rights of the public being 
adequately guarded the while, and monopoly in the use pre- 


yented. To have begun such measures and not completed them 
would. indeed, mar the recor of this great Congress very seri- 
ously, I hope and confidently believe that they will be com- 
pleted. 

And there is another great plece of legislation which awaits 
and should receive the sanction of the Senate: I mean the bill 
which gives n larger measure of self-government to the people 
of the Philippines. How better, in this time of anxious ques- 
tioning and perplexed policy, could we show our confidence in 
the principles of liberty, ns the source as well as the expression 
of life. how better could we demonstrate our own self-possession 
and steadfastness in the courses of justice and disinterestedness 
thun by thus going calmly forward to fulfill our promises to 
a dependent people, who will look more anxiously than ever 
to see whether we have indeed the liberality, the unselfishness, 
the courage, the faith we have boasted and professed. I 
can not belleve that the Senate will let this great measure of 
constructive justice await the action of another Congress. Its 
passage would nobly crown the record of these two years of 
memorable labor. 

Eut I think thut you will agree with me that this does not 
complete the toll of our duty. How are we to carry our goods 
to the empty markets of which I have spoken if we have not 
the ships? How nre we to build up a great trade if we have 
net the certain and constant means of transportation upon 
whieh all profitable and useful commerce depends? And how 
are we to get the ships if we wait for the trade to develop with- 
out them? To correct the many mistakes by which we have 
discouraged nud all but destroyed the merchant marine of the 
country, to retrace the steps by which we haye, it seems almost 
deliberately, withdrawn our fing from the seas, except where, 
here nud there, a ship of war is bidden carry it or some wan- 
dering yacht displays it, would take a long time and involve 
niany detailed items of legislation, and the trade which we 
ought immediately to handle would disappear or find other chan- 
nels while we debated the items. 

The case is not unlike that which confronted us when our 
own continent was to be opened up to settlement and industry, 
aud we needed jong lines of railway, extended means of trans- 
portation prepared beforehand, if development was not to lag 
Intolerably and wait interminably. We lavishly subsidized 
the bullding of transcontinental railroads. We look back upon 
that with regret now, because the subsidies led to many scan- 
dals of which we are ashamed; but we know that the railroads 
had to be buit, and if we had it to do over again we should, 
of course, buld them, but in another way. Therefore I pro- 
pose another way of providing the means of transportation, 
which must needs precede, not tardily follow, the development 
of our trade with our neighbor States of America. It may seem 
a reversal of the natural order of things, but it is true, that 
the routes of trade must be actually opened—by many ships 
and regular sailings and moderate charges—before streams of 
merchandise will flow freely ond profitably through them. 

Hence the pending slipping bill, discussed at the last ses- 
sion but as yet passed by neither House. In my judgment such 
legisintion is imperatively needed and can not wisely be post- 
poned. [Applause.] The Government must open these gates 
of trade and open them wide; open them before it is altogether 
protitnble to open them, or altogether reasonable to ask private 
capital to open them at a venture, It is not a question of the 
Government monopolizing the field. It should take action to 
make it certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be 
promptly provided, even where the carriage is not at first 
profitable; and then, when the carriage has become sufficiently 
profitable to attract and engage private capital, and engage it 
in abundance, the Government onght to withdraw. I very 
earnestly hope that the Congress will be of this opinion and 
that both Houses will adopt this exceedingly important bill. 

The great subject of rural credits still remains to be dealt 
with, and it is a matter of deep regret that the difficulties of 
the subject have seemed to render it impossible to complete a 
bill for passage at this session. But it can not be perfected yet, 
and therefore there are no other constructive measures the 
necessity for which I will at this time call your attention to; but 
I would be negligent of a yery manifest duty were I not to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that the proposed conven- 
tion for safety nt sen awaits its confirmation and that the limit 
fixed in the convention itself for its acceptance is the last day of 
the present month. The conference in which the conyention 


originated was called by the United States; the representatives 
of the United States played a very influential part indeed in 
framing the provisions of the proposed convention; and those 
provisions are in themselves for the most part admirable. It 
would hardly be consistent with the part we have played in the 
whole matter to let it drop and go by the board as if forgotten 
and neglected. It was ratified in May last by the German Goy- 
ernment and in August by the Parliament of Great Britain, It 
marks a most hopeful and decided advance in international 
civilization. We should show our earnest good faith in a great 
matter by adding our own acceptance of It. 

There is another matter of which I must make special men- 
tion, if I am to discharge my conscience, lest it should escape 
your attention. It may seem a very small thing. It affects 
only a single item of appropriation. But many lives and many 
great enterprises hang upon it. It is the matter of making 
adequate provision for the survey and charting of our coasts. 
It is immediately pressing and exigent in connection with the 
immense coast line of Alaska, a coast line greater than that 
of the United States themselves, though it is also very im- 
portant Indeed with regard to the older coasts of the continent. 
We can not use our great Alaskan domain, ships will not ply 
thither, if those coasts and their many hidden dangers are not 
thoroughly surveyed and charted. The work is incomplete at 
almost every point. Ships and lives have been lost in thread- 
ing what were supposed to be well-known main channels. We 
have not provided adequate vessels or adequate machinery for 
the survey and charting. We have used old vessels that were 
not big enough or strong enough and which were so nearly un- 
seaworthy that our inspectors would not have allowed private 
owners to send them to sea. This is a matter which, as I have 
said, seems small, but is in reality very great. Its importance 
has only to be looked into to be appreciated. 

Before I close may I say a few words upon two topics, much 
discussed out of doors, upon which it is highly important that 
our judgments should be clear, definite, and steadfast? 

One of these is economy in Government expenditures. ‘The , 
duty of economy Is not debatable. It is manifest and impera- 
tive. In the appropriations we pass we are spending the money 
of the great people whose servants we are—not our own. We 
are trustees and responsible stewards in the spending. The 
only thing debatable and upon which we should be careful to 
make our thought and purpose clear is the kind of economy 
demanded of us. I assert with the greatest confidence that the 
people of the United States are not Jealous of the amount their 
Government costs if they are sure that they get what they need 
and desire for the outlay, that the money is being spent for 
objects of which they approve, and that it is being applied with 
good business sense and management. 

Governments grow piecemeal, both in thelr tasks and in the 
means by which those tasks are to be performed; and very few 
Governments are organized, I venture to say, as wise and 
experienced business men would organize them if they had a 
clean sheet of paper to write upon. Certainly the Government 
of the United States is not. I think that it is generally agreed 
that there should be a systematic reorganization and reassem- 
bling of its parts so as to secure greater efficiency and effect 
considerable sayings in expense. But the amount of money 
saved in that way would, I believe, though no doubt consider- 
able in itself, running, it may be, into the millions, be relatively 
small—small, I mean, in proportion to the total necessary out- 
lays of the Government. It would be thoroughly worth effect- 
ing, as every saving would, great or small. Our duty is not 
altered by the scale of the saving. But my point is that the 
people of the United States do not wish to curtail the activities 
of the Government; they wish, rather, to enlarge them; and 
with every enlargement, with the mere growth, indeed, of the 
country itself, there must come, of course, the inevitable 
increase of expense. The sort of economy we ought to practice 
may be effected, and ought to be effected, by a careful study and 
assessment of the tasks to be performed; and the money spent 
ought to be made to yield the best possible returns in efficiency 
and achievement. And, like good stewards, we should so 
account for every dollar of our appropriations as to make it 
perfectly evident what it was spent for and in what way it was 
spent. 

It is not expenditure but extravagance that we should fear 
being criticized for; not paying for the legitimate enterprises 
and undertakings of a great Government whose people com- 
mand what it should do, but adding what will benefit only a 
few or pouring money out for what need not have been under- 
taken at all or might have been postponed or better and more 
economically conceived and carried out. The Nation is not nig- 
gardly; it is very generous. It will chide us only if we forget 
for whom we pay money out and whose money it Is we pay. 
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These are large and generous standards, but they are not very 
difficult of application to particular cases. 

The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper 
into the principles of our national life and policy. It is the 
subjeet of national defense. 

It can not be discussed without first answering some very 
searching questions. It is said In some quarters that we are 
not prepared for war. What is meant by being prepared? Is 
it meant that we are not ready upon brief notice to put a 
nation in the fleld—a nation of men trained to arms? Of course 
we are not ready to do that; and we never shall be [applause] 
in time of pence so long as we retain our present political prin- 
ciples and institutions, And what is it that it is suggested 
we should be prepared to do? To defend ourselves against 
attack? We hnve always found means to do that, and shall 
find them whenever it is necessary without calling our people 
away from thelr necessary tasks to render compulsory military 
service in time of peace. [Applause.] 

Allow me to speak with great plainness and directness upon 
this great matter and to avow my convictions with deep earnest- 
ness. I have tried to know what America is, what her people 
think, what they are, what they most cherish and hold dear. 
I hope that some of their finer passions are in my own heart 
some of the great conceptions and desires which gave birth to 
this Government and which have made the voice of this people a 
yoice of peace and hope and liberty among the peoples of the 
world, and that, speaking my own thoughts, I shall, ac least in 
part, speak theirs also, however faintly and Inadequately, upon 
this vital matter. 

We are st peace with all the world. No one who speaks 
counsel based on fact or drawn from a just and candid inter- 
pretation of realities can sny that there is any reason to fear 
that from any quarter our independence or the integrity of our 
territory is threatened. Drend of the power of any other nation 
we are incapable of. [Applause.}] We are not jealous of 
rivalry in the fields of commerce or of any other peaceful 
achievement. We mean to live our own lives as we will; but 
' we mean also to let live. [Applause.] We are, indeed, a true 
friend to all the nations of the world, because we threaten 
none, covet the possessions of none, desire the overthrow of 
none, Our friendship can be accepted and is accepted without 
reservation, because it is offered in a splrit and for a purpose 
which no one need ever question or suspect. [Applause.] 
Therein lies our greatness. We are champions of peace and of 
concord. [Applause.] And we should be very jealous of this 
distinction which we have sought to earn. Just now we should 
be particularly jealous of it. because it is our dearest present 
hope that this character and reputation may presently, in God's 
providence, bring us an opportunity such as has seldom been 
vouchsafed any nation, the opportunity to counsel and obtain 
perce in the world [applause] and reconciliation and a healing 
settlement of many a matter that has cooled and interrupted the 
friendship of nations. This is the time above all others when we 
sLould wish and resolve to keep our strength by self-possession, 
our influence by preserving our anclent principles of action. 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never have had, and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never shall 
have, a large standing Army. [Prolonged applause.] If asked, 
Are you ready to defend yourselves? We reply, Most as- 
suredly, to the utmost. And yet we shall not turn America 
into a military camp. We will not ask our young men to spend 
the best years of their lives making soldiers of themselves. 
There is another sort f energy in us. It will know low to de- 
&are itself and make itself effective should occasion arise. 
And especially when half the world is on fire we shall be careful 
to make our moral insurance against the spread of the confla- 
igo very definite and certain and adequate indeed. [Ap- 
plause. 

Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we can 
do or will do. We must depend in every time of national peril. 
in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet 
upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and ne- 
eustomed to arms. It will be right enough, right American 
policy, based upon our accustomed principles and practices, 
to provide a system by which every citizen who will volunteer 
for the training may be made familiar with the use of modern 
arms [applause], the rudiments of drill and manenver, and the 
maintenance and sanitation of camps. We should encourage 
sneh training and make it a means of discipline which our 
young men will learn to value. It Is right that we should 
provide it not only, but that we should make it as attractive as 
possible, and so induce our young men to undergo it at such 
times as they can command a little freedom and can seek the 
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physical development they need, for mere heulth's sake, if for 
hothing else. Every means by which such things can be 
stimulated is legitimate, and such a method smacks of true 
American ideas. It is right, too, that the National Guard of 
the States should be developed and strengthened by every meuns 
which is not inconsistent with our obligations to our own 
people or with the established policy of our Government. And 
this, also, not because the time or occasion specially calls for 
such measures, but because it should be our constant policy 
to make these provisions for our national peace and safety. 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole history 
and character of our polity, More than this, proposed at this 
time, permit me to say, would mean merely that we had lost 
our self-possession, that we had been thrown off our balance 
by a war with which we have nothing to do, whose causes ean 
hot touch us, whose very existence affords us opportunities of 
friendship. and disinterested service which should make us 
ashnmed of any thought of hostility or fearful preparation for 
trouble. [Applause.] This is assuredly the opportunity for 
which a people and a Government like ours were raised up, the 
Opportunity not only to speak but actually to embody and ex- 
emplify the counsels of peace and amity and lasting concord 
which is based on justice and fair and generous dealing. 

A powerful navy we have always regarded as our proper and 
natural means of defense [applause]; and it has always been 
of defense that we have thought, never of aggression or of con- 
quest. But who shall tell us what sort of navy to build? We 
shall take leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as in 
the past; and there will be no thought of offense or of provoca- 
tion in that. Our ships are our natural bulwarks. When will 
the experts tell us just what kind we should construct—and 
when will they be right for ten years together [laughter and 
applause], if the relative efficiency of craft of different kinds 
nnd uses continues to change as we have seen it change under 
our very eyes in these lust few months? 

But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There is 
no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude to- 
ward it because some amongst us are nervous and excited, 
[Laughter and applause.] We shall easily and sensibly ngree 
upon a policy of defense. The question has not changed Its 
aspects because the times are not normal. Our policy will not 
be for an occasion, It will be conceived as a permanent and 
settled thing, which we will pursue at all seasons, without 
haste and after a fashion perfectly consistent with the peace of 
the world, the abiding friendship of states, and the unhampered 
freedom of all with whom we deal. Let there be no misconcep- 
tion. The country has been misinformed.. We have not been 
negligent of national defense. We are not unmindful of the 
great responsibility resting upon us. We shall learn and profit 
by the lesson of every experience and every new circumstance; 
and what is needed will be adequately done. 

I close, as I began, by reminding you of the great tasks and 
duties of peace which challenge our best powers and invite us 
to build what will last, the tasks to which we can address our- 
selves now and at all times with free-hearted zest and with all 
the finest gifts of constructive wisdom we possess, To develop 
our life and onr resources; to supply our own people, and the 
people of the world as their need arises, from the abundant 
plenty of our fields and our marts of trade; to enrich the com- 
merce of our own States and of the world with the products of 
our mines, our farms. and our factories, with the creations of 
our thought and the fruits of our character—this is what will 
hold our attention and our enthusiasm steadily, now and in the 
years to come, us we strive to show in our life os a nation what 
liberty and the inspirations of an emancipated spirit may do for 
men and for societies, for individuals, for states, and for man- 
kind. [Prolonged applause.] 


At 1 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m. the President and his Cabl- 
net retired from the Hall of the House. 

At 1 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m. the Vice President and 
Menibers of the Senate returned to their Chamber. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Presi- 
dent’s message be referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Meaus for distribution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Ur. UNDER- 
woop] moves that the President's message be referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, The question is on agrecing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COTTON AND TOBACCO. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Henex], pending as unfinished busi- 
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ness, to recommit with instructions. The Clerk will first report 
the title of the bill and then the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 6398) to amend section 1 of an act approved May 30, 1908, 
entitled “An act to amend the national banking laws.” 


Mr. Hexry moved to recommit the bill S. 6398 to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with instructions to report the same with the 
following amendments, to wit: 

“Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit in national 
banking associations and in State banks situated in States 
cotton or tobacco, or both, the sum of $250,000,000, or so mu 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
Secretary shall make such deposits under the terms of this act and 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by him to carry 
out this act. The deposits herein directed to be made shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States in accordance with the number of 
bales of cotton oe pounne of tobacco produced therein during the r 
1913, as ascertained by the Department of Agriculture. The Secretary 
in Heu of the securities he Is now authorized or re- 

uired by law exact of the banks in which the funds of the United 
tates are deposited, is authorized and hereby directed to accept as 
security for the deposits directed to be made in this act cotton-ware- 
house and tobacco-warehouse receipts, where the cotton or tobacco 
thereby represented has been fully insured, at a valuation that repre- 
sents the fair market value of the cotton or tobacco covered by such 
receipts. The deposits herein directed to be made shall be made only 
on the condition that the banks accepting such deposits will loan the 
same, under reasonable terms and conditions, at a rate of interest not 
to exceed 4 per cent per annum, to the producers of cotton or tobacco, 
or the owners of lands upon which same was produced during the 
ear 1914, and the said Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
o make all necessary rules and regulations concerning the terms and 
conditions under which these deposits shall be loaned by the banks 
that accept the same. 

“Sec. 4. That the . the Treasury shall, in his discretion, 
either immediately cause to prepared United States notes to the 
extent of $250,000,000, to be used ror the purpose of making the de- 

its in compliance with this act, which said notes shall have all the 
egal qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall 
be of such denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe, and said notes shall bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum from the date of their issuance and shall be payable in gold 
coin of the United States or its ye ier on January 1, 1916; or he 
may sell not exceeding $240,000, of Panama Canal bonds, hereto- 
fore authorized by law, at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent 
per annum, and the act or acts heretofore passed authorizing the dis- 
osition of said bonds are 1 so as fully to authorize the 
Bisposition and use of such bonds as herein prescribed; or. in his dis- 
cretion, the Secretary of the Treasury may use both the proceeds of 
the bonds and the notes in order to cartr onk the purposes of this act, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $250,000,000. 
“Sec, 5. That the ary of the Treasury shall not require the 
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repayment of any de; t made under the provisions of this act prior 
to December 31, 1915. 
“Sec. 6. That when the deposits herein authorized are called in by 


the Secretary of the Treasury the same shall be and become a part of 
a special fund. to be kept and held separate and apart from the general 
funds of the Government, for the redemption and retirement at ma- 
turity of the Panama Canal bonds in such cases and to such extent as 
the proceeds of such bonds have been used to make the deposits herein 
provided.” 

During the reading of the motion to recommit, 

Mr. BARTLETT rose and the following colloquy occurred: 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has the previous question been ordered 
on this motion, or is it subject to debate? 

The SPEAKER. It is not subject to debate if the previous 
question is ordered on it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I asked the question if the previous ques- 
tion had been ordered on the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman’s question whether the 
previous question had been ordered? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desired to know whether the previous 
question on the motion to recommit had been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The recollection of the Chair is that by an 
order of the House certain bills, including this one, were made 
a special order. 

Mr. MANN. There was a vote on the previous question. 

Mr. HENRY. The previous question was ordered by a vote 
on this motion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then it is not subject to debate at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the motion to recommit. 

Tre SPEAKER. The question is oa the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas to recommit, which has just been read. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Henry) there were—ayes 51, noes 116. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not 
a quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant z ‘Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 80, nays 237, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 110, as follows: 


Abercrombie 


Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Burnett 

Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Candler, Miss. 
Carter 

Collier 

Crisp 


Dent 
Doughtcn 


Ainey 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Avis 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barch eld 


b 
8 
2 
n 
8 
8 


Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 


Bryan 
Bulkley 


Cooper 


Anthony 
Baltz 
Bartholdt 
thrick 
ll, Tex, 
dle 


Britten 
Brown, N. . 
Calder 


Connelly, Kans. 
Conry 
e 


YEAS—80. 
Dupré Johnson, Ky, 
Eagle Johnson, S. C. 
Edwards Keating 
Falconer Lafferty 
Finley La Follette 
Flood, Va. Lazaro 
Floyd, Ark. Lee. Ga. 
Garrett, Tex. Lever 
Godwin, N. C. Lindbergh 
Goeke McKellar 
Goodwin, Ark. Mulkey 
Guigo Murray 
Har Oldfield 
Harrison Park 
Heflin Pou 
Helvering Quin 
Henry Ragsdale 
Houston Rayburn 
Howard Rouse 
Hughes, Ga. Russell 
NAYS—237. 
Doolittle Kindel 
Doremus Kinkead, N. J. 
Driscoll Kirkpatrick 
Drukker Kitchin 
Eagan Knowland, J. R. 
Edmonds Kreider 
h Langley 
Evans Lee, Pa. 
rr Lenroot 
Fergusson Lesher 
‘ess Levy 
Fields Lewis, Md. 
Fitzgerald Lewis, Pa, 
FitzHenry Lieb 
Fordney Linthicum 
Fowler Lloyd 
r Lo! 
Gallivan Loft 
Gard Logue 
Gardner Lone 
game ARs 
rry c! cu 
Gillett McKenzie 
Gilmore McLaughlin 
Glass MacDonald 
Good Madden 
Gordon Maguire, Nebr. 
Goulden Maher 
Graham, III. Mann 
Greene, Mass. Ma 
Greene, Vt. Miller 
Griest Mitchell 
Guernsey Mondell 
Hamill Montague 
Hamilton, Mich. Moon 
Hamlin Moore 
Hammond Morgan, Okla. 
Harris Morin 
Hawley Morrison 
Hay Moss, Ind. 
Hayes Moss, W. Va. 
Heim Murdock 
Hensley Nelson 
Hinds O'Shaunessy 
Holland Padgett 
How Page, N. C. 
Hull 


Pa ge, Mass. 
Humphrey, Wash. Parker, N. J. 
Humphreys, Miss. Patten, N. Y. 


Igoe 
ohnson, Utah, 
Johnson, Wash. 


Felle Mich 
elley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Conn, 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key. Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 


Payne 
Peters 
Porter 
Post 
Powers 
Price 
Prouty 
Rainey 
Raker 
Rauch 
Reilly, Conn. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT “—2, 


Carlin 


Gin 


NOT VOTING—110. 


ch 
Gallagher 
Garrett, Tenn, 


Gittins 
— . 45 


Griffin 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hart 
Hayden 

en 
Helg 
Hil 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 


Saunders 
Shreve 


S n 
Smith. Tex. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stout 
Sumners 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Thomas 
oe Okla. 
Tribble 
Vaughan 
Vinson 
Watkins 
Whaley 

ingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Reilly, Wis, 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Ney, 
Rothermel 


Shackleford 
Sherley 
Slayden 
Slemp 
Sloan 

Small 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Minn, 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Stevens, N. H. 


Talbott, Md. 
Tavenner 
Temple 


Young, N. Dak. 


L'Engle 
Lindquist 
McClellan 
McGuire, Okla, 
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Peterson Seldomridge ‘Taggart Walker 
Phelan Sherwood Talcott, N. Y. Wallin 

Platt Sinnott Taylor, Colo. Watson 
Plumley Smith, Md. Taylor, N. Y Wilson, N. Y. 
Reed Smith, Saml. W. Thomson, III. Woodruff 
Rogers Stanley Tuttle 

Sabath Stephens, Nebr. Underhiil 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

On this vote: 

Mr. WALKER (to recommit) with Mr. DUNN (against). 
Until further notice: 

Mr. WATSON with Mr. WOODRUFF., 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. THomMson of Ilinois. 
Mr. SHERWoop with Mr. SINNOTT. 

Mr. Sanarn with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. OsLEssy with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. NEELY of West Virginia with Mr. Patton of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Mr. Haypen with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. KI NKAw of Nebraska. 

Mr. Greca with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

Mr, Gorprocie with Mr. HINEBAUGH, 

Mr. Garretr of Tennessee with Mr. KEISTER. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
Mr. Ferrets with Mr. HELGESEN. 

Mr. EsroriNxAL with Mr. Gnanau of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Door with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr, DAVENPORT with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

Mr. Date with Mr MARTIN. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. Samver W. SMITH. 
Mr. Conry with Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. Connetty of Kansas with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Craypoon with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Cnuncn with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. CAN TRIIIL witli Mr. BARTHOLDT. 


Mr. Konop with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr, CALLAWAY with Mr. ANTHONY. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency without instructions. I also ask that I may make a 
statement that will consume about two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes two 
requests. One is, he asks unanimous consent that this bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Banking and Currency with- 
out instructions, and, secondly, that he be allowed to make a 
short statement. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the first request, 
which is to recommit the bill S. 6898, I wish to say that this 
bill was considered to be of great importance at the last session 
just as Congress was adjourning, and it seems to me that it is 
of just as much importance now, and therefore I shall object, 
and I call for the regular order. . 

Mr. GLASS. Does the gentleman from Texas object to my 
making a short statement? 

Mr. HENRY. Not after we have taken a yote, but I de ob- 
ject now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to make a statement not to exceed two minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. I shall object at present. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Has the bill been read a third time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think the Clerk read the 
title of the bill before he read the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MANN. He read the title of the bill, but the motion 
to recommit comes before the third reading. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to recommit comes between the 
vote to engross and read a third time and the third reading. 
The Clerk will read the bill a third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HENRY) there were—ayes 3, noes 86. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, this is a yery important bill, and 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 


not a quorum present. 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll, The question is cn passing the bill. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 29, nays 260, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 130, as follows: 


Abercromble 
Aiken 
Blackmon 
Buchanan, Tex, 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Candler, Miss, 
Clark, Fla. 
Collier 


Barchfeld 
Barkiey 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Beakes 

Bell, Ga. 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Broussard 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 


Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Butler 

Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Campbeil 
Cantril 


Coady 
Connolly, Iowa 
Cooper 


es 
Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 
Doolittle 


Ausberry 
Anthony 


Baltz 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beall, Te 


Bell, Cal. 
Bo 


Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Burgess 
Calder 

Cantor 
Caraway 
Carew 


Cary 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 


Connelly, Kans, 


YEAS—29. 
Dent Mulkey 
Edwards Murra 
Garrett, Tex. Page, N. Q 
Heflin Pou 
Hobson uin 
Howard isson 
Kitchin Small 
Lee, Ga. Stephens, Miss. 
NAYS—269. 
Doremus Johnsen, Wash. 
Doughton Kahn 
Driscoll Kelster 
Dupré Kelley, Mich, 
Eagan Kelly. Pa. 
Eagle Kennedy, Conn. 
Esch Kennedy, R. I. 
Estopinal Kettner 
Evans Key, Ohio 
Falconer less. P: 
Farr Kinkead, N. J 
lLergusson Kirkpatrick 
ess Kreider 
Fields La Follette 
Finle Langley 
Fitzgerald 4azaro 
FitzHenry Lee, Pa. 
Flood, Va. Lenroot 
Floyd, Ark. Lesher 
Fordney Lever 
Fowler Lewis, Pa 
Frear sieb 
Gallivan Lindbergh 
Gard Lindquist 
Gardner Linthicum 
Garner Lloyd 
Ger Lobeck 
Gill Logue 
Gillett Lonergan 
Gilmore McAndrews 
Gittins MeGillicuddy 
lass McKellar 
Godwin, N. C. McKenzie 
oeke McLaughlin 
Madden 


Maguire, Nebr. 
Mann 


Mapes 
ray Miller 
Greene, Mass, Mitchell 
Greene, Vt. Mondell 
Guernsey Moore 
Hamill Morgan, Okla. 
Hamilton, Mich. Morrison 
Hamlin Loss, Ind. 
Hammond Moss, W. Va. 
Hard Murdock 
Harris Neely, W. Va. 
Harrison elson 
Hawley Oldfield 
Hay Padgett 
Hayden Paige, Mass. 
Hayes almer 
Helm Park 
sory Parker, N. J 
Hensley Patten, N. Y 
Hill Patton, Pa. 
Hinds Payne 
Holland Porter 
Houston Price 
Howell Prout 
Leh naps e 
ughes, Ga ainey 
i aker 


u R 
Humphrey, Wash. 
Igoe R 


ayburn 
Johnson, Si eed 
Johnson, Utah Reilly, Conn. 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Lafferty Levy 
NOT VOTING—130. 
Conry Green, Iowa 
Copley Gregg 
Dale Griest 
Davenport Griffin 
ling Gudger 

Drukker Hamilton, N. X. 
Dunn Hart 
Edmonds Haugen 
Elder Helgesen 
Fairchild Helvering 
Faison 3 
Ferris Hughes, W. Va. 
Foster Hulin 
Francis Humphreys, Miss. 
French Jacoway 
Gallagher Johnson, S. C. 
Garrett, Tenn. Jones 
Geo Keatin 
Goldfogle Kennedy, Iowa 
Gorman Kent 
Goulden Kindel 
Graham, Pa, Kinkaid, 5 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 


Stephens, Tex, 
Sumners 
Walker 

Webb 
Witherspoon 


Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Ney. 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Rupley 
Russell 
Saunders 
Scott 
Shackleford 
Sh 


h., N. X. 
Smith, Tex. 


Stanley 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stone 

Stout 

Stringer 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
‘Talbott, Md. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Temple 


Thomas 
Thompson, Okla. 
Towner 
‘Townsend 
Treadway 
Tribble 


Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Watkins 
Whitacre 
Whit 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Neeley, Kans 
Nolan, J. I 
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Norton Thumley Sinnott Thomson, III. 
O'Brien Post Smith, Md. Underhill 
Oglesby Fowers Smith, Saml, W. Wallin 
O'Halr Rogers Sparkman Watson 
O'Leary Nothermel Stedman Weaver 
O'Shauncssy Rneker Stevens, N. H Whaley 
Parker, N. X. Sabath Taggart Wilson, N. X. 
Peters Scully Talcott, N. Y. Woodruff 
Peterson Seldomridge Taylor, Ala. 

Phelan Sells Taylor, Colo. 

Piatt Shreve Taylor, N. X. 


So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. Bert of California, 
„ Foster with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Goutpen with Mr. DRUKKER. 

„ Hervertna with Mr. DUNN. 

. Jounson of Louth Carolina with Mr. HOLINGS. 
Krane with Mr. Grrest. 

. Monraavr with Mr. J. R. KNow ann. 

. Moon with Mr. LANGHAM. 

. O'SHATNESSY with Mr. MACDONALD, 

„ Poetan with Mr. MORIN. 

. Recker with Mr. Mort. 

. Scotty with Mr. POWERS. 

„Sui with Mr. PETERS. 

„ Sparkman with Mr. SELLS. 

. Waarey with Mr. Stirn of Michigan, 

„ Lory with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Mauer with Mr. Barrnorpr. 

. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Grarras of Pennsylvania. 
. Jones with Mr, McGuire of Oklahoma. 

. Taccart with Mr. Plumer. 

. Carew with Mr. SINNOTT. 

Mr. Barunick with Mr. Tuousox of Minois. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I arise for the pur- 
pose of making a statement to correct the Record of October 8. 
1914, page 16344, from which it appears that I was paired 
aguinst the Clayton antitrust bill with Representative PETER G. 
Geray, of Rhode Island. The fact is I was paired with Con- 
gressman Gerry in favor of the Clayton bill, and he against it, 
which clearly appears from the written request, signed by both 
Congressman Gerry and myself, and filed with the pair clerk 
of the House on October 6, 1914, that I now hold in my hand. 

I have been assured by the Clerk of the House that the per- 
manent Recorp will be corrected in accordance with the facts 
I have stated, 

I make this statement merely for the purpose of showing why 
the Record was corrected as well as the House Journal. 

Mr. MANN. The pairs do not appear in the House Journal. 

The SPEAKER. They appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I understand that the permanent 
Record will be corrected. 

The SPEAKER The statement that the gentleman from 
Minnesota hns just made will appear in the Recorp, but will not 
appear in the Journal. 

AMENDING SECTIONS 11 AND 16 OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill (S. 6505), 
with amendments. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

An act (8. 650%) to amend sections 11 and 16 of an act to provide 
for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, etc., approved December 
2%, 1918, and commonly known as the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tilinois rise? 

Mr. MANN. 1 think the bill has been disposed of, except as 
to the final vote or a motion for a third reading. This bill was 
acted upon by the House prior to action upon the other bill; 
that is, finn) action. 

The SPEAKER. Well, this bill has not been disposed of by 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. No; it Is pending, ns I understand, on going to 
the third rending, unless I am mistaken. The bill was adopted 
by the Honse; I do not know whether the amendments—— 

The SPEAKER. It was adopted by the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN. The nmendments may not have been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk says that the amendments—— 

: ae GLASS. Mr. Spenker, I desire to make a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. At what time would it be in order for me to 
make a motion to recommit this bill? , 


The SPEAKER. After the vote for the engrossment and 
third reading and before the third reading is the time to make 
the motion. What the Chair was trying to find out was what 
this rule means. 

Mr. GLASS. My understanding is the amendments have been 
already agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. They were acted on in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. The 
rule says: 

At the conclusion of the debate on all said bills each bill with amend- 
ments thercto shall be voted upon separately and the previous question 
shall be considered as seperately ordered on each bill with the amend- 
ments to final passage without intervening motion, except one motion 
to recommit. 

The Chair is inclined to think that the motion is on the en- 
grossment and third reading. 

Mr. MANN, I take it from the reading of the rule that the 
amendments have not been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to recommit this 
bill to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginin moves to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GLASS, And I desire to move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman did not do it. 

Mr. WINGO. My amendment is to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency with instructions to report 
it back immediately with an amendment striking out all that 
part of the bill—— 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman send up his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WINGO (continuing), All that part of the bill after 
line 2, page 1, down to and including line 5, pige 2. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk had better reduce that to writ- 
ing. Will the gentleman from Arkansas repeat that slowly 
so the Clerk can reduce it to writing? 

Mr. WINGO. Report the bill back with an amendment strik- 
ing out all that part of the bill after line 2, on page 1, down to 
and including line 5, on page 2. In other words, strike ont 
all that part of the bill with reference to reserves and leave 
that part with reference to clearances. 

Mr. GLASS. And on that motion I demand the previous 
question. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves the 
previons question. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment to 
or a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the gentleman from 
Virginia was recognized first. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I was speaking out in mecting 
first, but unfortunately I did not catch the Speaker's eye. 

The SPEAKER. There is a good denl of uproar and it is 
hard to catch the ear or eye either. The question is on the 
motion for the previous question on the motion to recomnilt. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Division, Mr. Spenker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 67. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper 
will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentecs, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yens G4, nays 207, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 157, as follows: 


YEAS—64. 
Abercrombie Bell, Ga, Burnett Eagle 
Adamson Blackmon Byrnes, S. C. Falconer 
Alken Rroussard Candler, Miss, Fini 
Aswoll Bryan Collier Floyd, Ark. 
Austin Buchanan, III. Crap Garrett, Tex. 
Barkley Buchanan, Tex, Den Goodwin, Ark. 
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Keating 
Kelly, Pa, 


Adair 

Alney 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barcbfeld 
Barnhart 
Barton 
Benkes 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bulkley 
Burke, Pa, 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callawa 
Campbell 
Carlin 
Carr 

Carter 
Casey 

Clark, Fla, 
Cline 

“pady 
Connolly, Iowa 
Cooper 
Cox 


Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Donchoe 


Bartboldt 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 


Brown, N. X. 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Burgess 
Calder 
Cantor 
Cantrill 


Car 

Chandler, N. Y, 
Church 

Clancy 
Claypool 


x 


Davenport 
Deitrick 


Elder 
Estopinal 


Connelly, Kans. 
ry 


Kitchin 
Lafferty 
Lazaro 
Lever 
Lindbergh 
McKellar 
Morgan, La, 
Mulkey 
Murdock 
Murray 


Oldfield 
Palmer 

Park 

Quin 

Ragsdale 
Russell 

Sisson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephen’, Tex. 
Stout 


NAYS—207. 


Donovaa 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Driscoll 
Kagan 
Hach 

Parr 
Fergusson 
Fess 
Wolds 

Fit age rald 
FitzHenrs 
Flood, Va, 
Foster 
Fowler 
Galltvran 
Gard 


y 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hammond 
Hard 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hayes 
Helm 
Hensley 
Hill 
Hinds 
Holland 
Houston 
Howell 
Hoxworth 


u 
Humphrey, Wash. 


goe 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 


Keister 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Conn, 
Kennedy, R. 1 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kinkead, N. J, 
Kirkpatrick 
Kreidler 

La Follette 
Langham 
Langley 

Lee, Pa. 
Lenroot 
Lesher 

Levy 

Lewis, Pa. 
Linthicum 


McAndrews 
MeGillleuddy 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
MacDonald 
Madden 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Mann 

Mapes 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Mondell 
Moon 

Moore 
Morgan, Okla. 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Moss. W. Va. 
Neely, W. Va. 
Nelson 
O'Shaunessy 
Page, N. C. 
Paige, Mass. 
Parker, N. J. 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Payne 
Peters 
Plumley 

Pou 

Powers 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Lee, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—157, 


Evans 
Fairchild 
Faison 

Ferris 
Fordney 
Francis 

Frear 

French 
Gallagher 
Garrett, Tenn. 


Goldfogle 
Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Gregg 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Hamlin 


Helkesen 
Helvering 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 

Hughes, W, Va. 
Humphreys, Miss, 
Jacoway 


n 
Kennedy, lowa 
Kent 
Kettner 


Key, Ohio 
Kindel 

Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Pata cae J. R. 


Lindquist 

Loft 

McClellan 
McGulre, Okla. 
Maban 

Maher 
Manahan 
Martin 


Mott 

Neeley, Kaus. 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
O'Brien 
Oglesby 
O'Hair 

O'Leary 
Padgett 
Parker, N. Y. 
Peterson 
Phelan 

Piatt 

Porter 

Post 

Prouty 
Rauch 
Rogers 
Rothermel 
Rucker 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the followin 


Until further notice: 


Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. Avis. 


Sumners 

Taylor, Ark. 

Themps Okla. 
om D, . 

Tribble 

Vaughan 

Vinson 

Watkins 

Webb 

Wingo 


Relily, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev, 
Rouse 
pubes 

uple: 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith. Minn. 
Smith, N. X. 
Smith, Tex. 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stone 
Stringer 
Switzer 
Tavenner 
Temple 

Ten Wyck 
Thacher 
Towner 
Townsend. 
Underwood 
Vollmer 
Volstead 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Sabath 


= 


Scully 
Seldomridge 
Sells 


Stevens, N. H. 
Sutherland 


g additional pairs: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. K 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BRUCKNER with Mr. COPLEY. 

BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. EDMONDS, 
Bercess; with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Donkuus with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Dupré with Mr. FREAR. 

Epwarps with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Evans with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 

Harrison with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 
Hesrureys of Mississippi with Mr. PORTER. 
SETTNER with Mr. Provry. 
Key of Ohio with Mr. Scorr. 

Lier with Mr. ANTHONY. 
PADGETT with Mr. SINNOTT. 
Rauen with Mr. SHREVE. 
Saunpers with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Scurty with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
TALBOT T of Maryland with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
Hay with Mr. KAHN, 
Witson of Florida with Mr. Treapway. 


Mr. Hautax with Mr. CAMPBELL. 
‘The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 
open the doors, 


A quorum is present. 


The 


Doorkeeper will 


The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Glass] to recommit. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to ha ve it. 
Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 126, noes 3. 


Mr. HENRY. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 


quorum present. 
Mr. MANN. 


This is a filibuster. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present, and evidently there Is not, 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Sergeant at Arms 


will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 255, nays 9, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 164, as follows: 


Adair 
Adamson 
Alken 
Ainey 
Alexander 
All 


Barċhfeld 
Barkley 


Brown, W. Va. 
Browning 


Callaway 
Candler, Miss. 
Carlin 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 
Coady 
er 

Connolly, Iowa 

oper 


YEAS—255. 

Decker Hobson 
Dershem Holland 
Dickinson Houston 
Dies Howell 
Difenderfer Hoxworth 
Dillon anas, Ga 
Dixon Hullngs 
Donohoe Hull 
Donovan Humphrey, Wash. 
Doolittle Humphreys, Miss. 
Doughton Igoe 
Driscoll Johnson, Ky. 
Eagan Johnson, S. C. 
Eagle Johnson, Wash. 
Esc. ones 
Falconer Keating 
Farr Keister 
Fergusson Kelley, Mich 
Fess elly, Pa. 
Fie'ds Kennedy, Conn 
Finley Kennedy, I. I. 
Flizgerald Kiess, Pa. 
FitzHenry Kinkead, N. J. 
Flood, Va. Kirkpatrick 
Floyd, Ark. Kreider 

oster La Follette 
Fowler Langley 

yard Lee, Ga. 
Gardner Lee, Pa. 

zarn Lenroot 
Garrett, Tex. Lesher 
Ger Lever 
Gillett Levy 
Gilmore Lieb 
Glass Lindbergh 
Good Linthicum 
Goodwin, Ark, Lloyd 
Gordon Logue 
Graham, III. Lonergan 
Graham, Pa. McAndrews 
Gray McGillicuddy 
Greene, Mass. McKellar 
Griest MacDonald 
Gudger Madden 
Guernsey Maguire, Nebr, 
Hamilton, Mich. Mann 
Hammond Ma 
Haray Miller 
Harris Mitchell 
Harrison Mondell 
Hawley Moore 
Hayden Morgan, La. 
Inxes Morgan, Okla. 
Helm Morrison 
Hen Moss, Ind. 
Hensley ulkey 
Hull Murdock 
Hinds Neely, W. Va. 


The 


Nelson 
Oldtield 
O'Shauneasy 
Page, N. C. 


Parker, N. J. 
Patton, Pa. 
Payne 


Reilly, Conn, 
Reilly, Wis. 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rouse 
Rab 

uple 
Russell 
Saunders 
Scatt 
Shackleford 
Sims 


Sisson 
Slayden 
Slemp 
Sloan 


Small 
Smith, Idaho 


Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stone 

Stringer 
Sumners 
5 


witzer 
Taylor, Ark. 
fa A 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 
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Thompson, Okla. Underwood Walters Wingo 
Towner Vaughan Watkins Winslow 
Townsend Vinson. Webb Woods 
Treadway Vollmer Whaley Young, N. Dak, 
Tribble Volstead White Young, Tex. 
Tuttle Walsh Willis 
NAYS—9. 
Abercrombie Dent Heflin Kitchin 
Burnett Edwards Howard Quin 
Campbell 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Lafferty 
NOT VOTING—164. 
Ansberry Faison Kono Prouty 
Anthony Ferris Korbly Riordan 
Avis Fordney Langham Rogers 
Baltz s Francis Lazaro Rothermel 
Bartholdt Frear L'Engle Rucker 
artiett French Lewis, Md. Sabath 
eall, Tex. Gallagher Lewis, Pa. Scully 
Bowdle Galliyan Lindquist Seldomridge 
.Britten Garrett, Tenn. beck Sells 
Broussard George Loft Sherley 
Brown, N. Y. Gill McClellan Sherwood 
Browne, Wis. Gittins McGuire, Okla. Shreve 
Bruckner Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Sinnott 
Brumbaugh Goeke McLaughlin Smith, Md. 
Burgess Goldfogle Mahan Smith, Saml. W. 
Calder orman Maher Sparkman 
Cantor Goulden Manahan Stanley 
Cantrill Green, lowa Martin Stephens, Tex, 
Caraway Greene, Vt. Metz Stevens, Minn. 
Carew Gre; Montague Stevens, N. H. 
ary Griffin oon Stout 
Chandler, N. L. Hamill Morin Taggart 
Church Hamilton, N. V. Moss, W. Va. Talbott, Md. 
Clancy Hamlin Mott Talcott, N. X. 
Claypool Hart Murray Tavenner 
Connelly, Kans. Haugen Neeley, Kans. Taylor, Ala 
Conry Hay olan, J. I. Taylor, Colo 
Copley Helgesen Norton Taylor, N. X. 
Dale Helvering O'Brien Thomson, III. 
Davenport Hinebaugh Oglesby Underhill 
Deitrick Hughes, W. Va. O*‘Hair Vare 
Dooling Jacoway O'Leary Walker 
Doremus Johnson, Utah Padgett Wallin 
Drukker Kahn Parker, N. Y. Watson 
Dunn Kennedy, Iowa Patten, N. Y. Weaver 
Dupré Kent Peterson Whitacre 
Edmonds ettner Phelan Williams 
Elder Key, Ohio Platt Wilson, Ela. 
Estopinal <indel Porter Wilson, N. Y. 
vans Kinkaid, Nebr. Post Witherspoon 
Fairchild Knowland, J. R. Pou Woodru 


So the motion of Mr. Grass to recommit was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 
. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. EDMONDS. 
. Key of Ohio with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
. ScuLLY with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 

. WILSON of Florida with Mr. PORTER. 
. Coapy with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. SHREVE. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Cramton. 

. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
. Lopeck with Mr. Curry. 

. Muspray with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. Pou with Mr. McKenzie. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

. SHERLEY with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. Stour with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 


Mr. WALKER with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
Mr, WIIIIAus with Mr. STEPHENS of California. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE (H. 
DOC. NO, 1259). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from. the President, which was read and, with the accompany- 
ing papers and documents, referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the State Department and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a statement by the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, of appropriations, expenditures, and 
balances of appropriations under the Department of State for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. Ty 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Warre House, December 8, 1914. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION (H. DOC, NO. 1258). 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President, which was read and, with accom- 


is 


panying papers, referred fo the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Congress, 
the Thirty-first Annual Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

The attention of the Congress is especially invited to the 
needs of the commission as set forth on pages 27 to 32 of the 
report. . 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE House, December 8, 1914. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing requests for leaves of absence, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BEALL of Texas requests leave of absence until January 1, 1915. 

Mr. Hart requests leave of absence indefinitely, on account of impor- 
tant business, 

ae SPEAKER. Without objection, these requests will be 
granted. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I have no doubt 
that these requests may be proper; but four times this after- 
noon, on the day when the President came before the House 
and addressed it, and there was a very large membership, we 
have had a roll call because there was lacking a quorum when 
the yote was taken. How far we ought to go in excusing Mem- 
bers who are not here I do not know, but if there is any inten- 
tion of this House not to sit here all next summer we will have 
to have fewer points of no quorum and roll calls on account of 
it. That side of the House is responsible for it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these requests? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 15038) proposing an 
amendment to the Federal reserve act relative to acceptances, 
and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13, paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, of the 
act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. That any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances 
which are based on the importation or exportation of goods and which 
have a maturity at time of discount of not more than three months and 
indorsed by at least one member bank. The amount of acceptances so 
discounted shall at no time exceed one-half the paid-up capital stock and 
ke of the bank for which the rediscounts are made, except by 

ority of the Federal Reserve Board, and under such regulations as 
said board may prescribe. 

“The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature of 
indorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation redis- 
counted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank, but this restriction shall 
not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values, 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it and wing out of transactions involwing the importation or 
exportation of goods having not more than six months’ sight to run, but 
no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at any time in the 
aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up capital stock and surplus, 
except by authority of the Federal Reserve Board, under such regula- 
tions as said board may prescribe.” 

With the following committee amendments: 

On page 1, line 12, after the word “ paid-up,” insert the words “and 
unimpaired"; on page 2, line 1, strike out the word and“; in line 2. 
after the word “ such,” insert the word “ general’; in line 15, after the 
word “ paid-up,” Insert the words and unimpaired”; and in line 17, 
after the word “such,” insert the word “ general.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which has 
just been read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I can explain the bill in a word. 
Under the Federal reserve act banks engaged in financing the 
exportation and importation of goods are restricted in the 
volume of their operations to an aggregate amount not exceed- 
ing one-half of their paid-up capital stock and surplus. The 
organization committee of the Federal reserve system, in going 
over the country getting information preliminary to the in- 
auguration of the new system, found that there were a great 
many large acceptance houses—State banks and trust com- 
panies—throughout the country that had built up an extensive 
business in financing exportations of American products. These 
large banks and trust companies in various parts of the country 
are anxious to become members of the Federal reserve system; 
but owing to this restriction have not and can not become mem- 
bers because it is not to their interest to do so. Some of these 
houses do an immense amount of business in financing the ex- 
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portation of American prodnets, and this simple amendment is 
designed to facilitate the financing of American exportations. 
The bill has been unanimously reported from the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House, and I have reason to believe 
that there is no ebjection to it from any quarter. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them jr gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I notice what I think is an error in line 7. page 
1, where the words “ section 13" occur. I think that ought to 
ge out. It is very plain that this is not the beginning of the 
section. This is to amend paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of section 13. 
Of course, the words “ section 13“ come at the beginning of the 
section and ought not to be repeated in the middle of the 
section. 

Mr. GLASS. I think that is true. And I move to amend by 
striking out those words. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 7, page 1, strike out the words “ section 13.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Grass, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY AND SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER (H. DOC. NO. 
1257). 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent a report of the Joint Committee on Postage on Second-class 
Mail Matter and Compensation for the Transportation of Mail. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to present a report of the Joint Committee on 
Postage on Second-class Mail and Compensation for the Trans- 
portation of Mail. Is there objection? 

There was no objec gon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Preliminary report of the Joint Committee on Postage on 
Mall Matter and Compensation for the Transportation of Mail. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered printed. 


THE PRINTING LAWS. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp three proposed amendments to sec- 
tion 85 of the printing bill, which will come up for consideration 
to-morrow. It has to do with the proposed changes in the law 
relative to printing Government envelopes. ‘There have been 
many inquiries of the committee as to the nature of the amend- 
ments that may be offered. The committee has decided to 
submit three amendments for consideration by the committee 
to-morrow, and I ask unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the Recorp so that they may be readily found. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recoxp three proposed 
amendments to the printing bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BARNHART : 124, line 19, after the 
word “ General,” insert “ with the approval of a board consisting of the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of Labor, and the Public Printer.” 

Page 125, e 4, after the word insert t from and 


„ lini 
80th day of June, 19 it shall be unlawful for i 
on 


envelo; 
individaal, firm, or company, or any number, or number of any t- 
Treet number, or the 


and which only 

District, or Territory: Provided N 

125, line 13, after the word “ heretofore,” Insert : 

rg wided further, That whenever the Government Printing Office 

shall be equipped to manufacture and print envelopes as prov for 

in this section at as low a cost as the vernment may then be paying 

for envelo made or printed elsewhere, such work shall the: r be 

at Government Printing Office; but this provision shall not 

Jn any way interfere with or prevent the carrying out of any contract 
then l relative to the manufacture and printing of envelopes.“ 


of the town or city, with the State, 
further.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, under 
the terms of the printing bill, if I recall correctly, if the bill 
were a law, it would be impossible to print this very thing in 
the Recorp. However, I shall not object, [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
19422) making appropriations for the expenses of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. Pending 
that motion, I would like to see if I can reach some agreement 
with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] as to the time 
to be used in general debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I have had requests on this side 
for two hours and a half, and there are one or two others 
who, I think, would like to use a little time. I therefore suggest 
nae we have about six hours of general debate, three hours on 
a side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposi» 
tion to limit the time unnecessarily, but it seems to me that 
that is a little bit long for general debate upon this bill, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that this is at the beginning of 
the session, and that we have just had an election. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that when we were in the 
majority after an election, and remained in the majority, the 
other side of the House wanted to debate for many hours to 
explain why it had not succeeded. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think it would take a great 
many hours for that side of the House to explain why it did not 
succeed in the last election, but there will be other appropria- 
tion bills, and in view of the fact that there are 12 other appro- 
priation bills to come into the House I will ask the gentleman 
if we can not agree on two hours on a side? The gentleman can 
cut down the time that he has agreed to yield, and those gentle- 
men who desire it can obtain time on some other bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have two requests that will take about all of 
the 2 hours—one of an hour and another of 45 minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Perhaps the gentleman might 
get the gentleman who wants the full hour to cnt his time down 


to 45 minutes. 
Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman who desires an hour is really 


| clamoring for more time. I have cut him down to an hour and 


the other I have cut down to 45 minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. How much time can the gen- 
tleman use this afternoon? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think we could use 45 minutes this afternoon 
in one speech. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is not going to 
insist upon six hours—three hours on a side? 

Mr. DAVIS. Suppose we insist upon three hours upon this 
side, and then the gentleman’s side can agree to use less than 
three hours? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This side does not care to 
make an arrangement of that sort. I would be entirely satis- 
fied with an hour and a half on this side if the gentlemen on 
that side will also accept an hour and a half. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman forgets that there are two 
parties on this side and only one, apparently, on the other. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is fair to say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pacer] that the time asked for is ex- 
tended somewhat because the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. GARDNER] expects to address the House on Thursday, and 
everyone will recognize, under the circumstances, the propriety 
of his having time allotted to him. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to 
the gentleman from Minnesota that we compromise on five 
hours—two and a half hours on a side. 

Mr. MANN. Make it two and three. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, no; two and a half on a 
side, the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota 
and by myself. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I will consent to that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, then I couple 
with my motion a request that the time for general debate be 
limited to five hours, two hours and a half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Minnesota and two hours and a half by 


myself. 

Mr. DAVIS. However, that is upon this condition, that this 
side will go to the firing line but once this afternoon. i 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is all right. I accep 
that. 

Mr. DAVIS. And after that the gentleman will move that 
the committee rise? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; that is agreeable. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the state of the Union to consider the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, and, pending that, asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be limited to five 
hours, two and a half hours to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] and two hours and a half by him- 
self. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, with Mr. Garner in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 19422, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Dill (H. R. 19422) ee appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the trict of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of a bill re- 
lating to city affairs brings to our minds the question of the 
freedom of elections in the great cities of our country. Inas- 
much as legislatures in all the States will be dealing with re- 
form in the election laws during the coming winter it seems 
proper at this time to give some consideration to this very 
basic principle in American political life. The danger in 
politics exists in the congested centers—the cities. However 
much we may wish to do so, it is extremely difficult to secure 
absolute equality and freedom of suffrage in the cities. The 
larger the cities grow the more difficult this problem becomes, 
and they are growing larger each decade. To-day nearly 50 
per cent of the population of this Nation is urban, and this 
condition is increasing rather than decreasing. In the cities 
special safeguards must be thrown around the exercise of the 
suffrage in order to secure anything like an expression of 
popular opinion. 

In the last few years we have come to a new era representing 
the aspirations and hopes of Democracy; an era of direct action 
by the people upon the candidates for office and upon proposi- 
tions of a legislative character. Having undertaken to submit 
these directly to the people, we owe it to them to safeguard the 
expression of their opinion so that the system may be safe and 
may result in a fair determination of the result. No man in or 
out of public life will disagree with the axiomatic statement 
that every man is entitled to one vote, and no man is entitled 
to more than one vote, and if under any system any man or set 
of men have or claim to have more than one vote apiece, there 
is something wrong with the system. There is scarcely a great 
city in the land where there is not some man or set of men 
who claim to have practically the controlling vote in any politi- 
cal party that may be named. The question is, How does this 
arise? 

In my State of Missouri a few years ago we adopted a pri- 
mary election law, a law with which I am in entire sympathy. 
I believe it was the greatest step in advance that has been 
taken for many, many years. It was an improvement over the 
convention system. It was possible to control the views of dele- 
gates to conventions, and the expenses connected with it and 
methods by which the delegates were chosen were such that 
they went into the convention practically pledged to this, that, 
or the other candidate for some office on the ticket. The ticket 
was eventually made up by a system of trading and logrolling 
by which no one man on the ticket could feel the ticket itself 
was the expression of the party’s will. No one man, whatever 
office he may have run for, was big enough politically or per- 
sonally to dominate the ticket which ran with him. A skillful 
trader with a mere handful cf yotes in the convention might 
easily put himself or his fayorite on the ticket by a careful 
manipulation of a small minority of the votes. I believe in the 
primary system. I believe that the primary system is a vast 
improvement over the old convention system. That primary 
system has been in operation now long enough to reveal some 


of its weaknesses and dangers, but the fact that there are weak- 
nesses and dangers in it does not militate against the fact that 
it is a vast improvement over the old convention system. 

The convention system lent itself to the worst form of politi- 
cal manipulation. It lent itself to every undiscoverable form of 
corruption and manipulation which, thank heayen, the primary 
system does not. In the country districts or in any district 
where voters are reasonably well known to each other the 
primary system may work admirably, and yet it has suffered 
great criticism in the cities of the land. The reason is that no 
sufficient safeguards have been formed as are required for a 
system of that kind. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the primary system. It is 
denounced as a failure; it is said that the so-called “bosses,” 
with their massed and organized political strength, can control 
the primary as easily as they controlled the convention system, 
and that no candidate, however worthy, can be nominated with- 
out their support. Let us see how much of this is true, and 
why. Do not let us abandon the primary unless it is hopelessly 
defective. Let us examine it, not in a spirit of hostility but of 
helpfulness. The greatest question before the people of Missouri 
to-day is the freedom and purity of elections. The legislature 
must deal with it with promptness and courage. It lies at the 
base of all reforms. It is the lifeblood of free government. 

In great cities like Kansas City and St. Louis there are wards 
filled with hotels and lodging houses of various kinds. Often 
from 50 to 200 yoters are registered from a single building. 

Under our election system in Missouri, a registration is made 
in the middle of March for the city election which takes place 
on the first Tuesday of April. Twenty days before the city 
election a registration is made. At that time in the lower 
wards of St. Louis and Kansas City there are hundreds and 
thousands of voters, the best of whom are construction-gang 
operators and unskilled laborers. During the working season 
of the year they are engaged in works on the railroads and on 
the construction work of the great West. They come into the 
cities during the winter; they remain long enough to register 
and possibly to vote at the spring election, and then they go 
away; and yet the city is their only home, and is possibly their 
proper place for voting. There is no additional registration 
between that and the first Tuesday in August, when the pri- 
maries are held to nominate the candidates for office. It is not 
extravagant to say that there is precinct after precinct in those 
great cities where not 15 per cent of the men who were there in 
March and registered for the city election are there in August 
and able to cast their vote in the primaries. The best of those 
men are out “on the job.” Who remains? The men who are 
actually workingmen and good citizens and entitled to vote are 
away from the city a thousand miles earning their wages as un- 
skilled laborers, and their names are on the election books, and, 
with hardly a single, solitary exception, they are voted at the 
August primary. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman may speak for Kansas City, and 
I do not want to get into any controversy as to Kansas City; 
but I would like to remind the gentleman that under the law of 
Missouri, before the August primary, there is a revision of the 
primary lists, and, so far as the city of St. Louis is concerned, 
the judges and clerks of election revise those lists, and every 
name on the registration books is canvassed before the August 
primary; and, while there is no new registration, the names on 
the list are canvassed and those that have moved away must, 
under the law, be notified and the name stricken from the 
lists. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, let me say in reply to my colleague 
that he possibly has not looked into this matter with the same 
care that I have, because I have in my possession a list of 
names in the city of St. Louis where registered letters were 
sent to the voters whose name were on the registration lists 
and whose names were actually voted, and yet were returned 
by the post office as dead or removed from the city of St. Louis, 
There were 533 of these in 15 precincts of a single ward. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BORLAND. I realize what the law of Missouri is, and 
if my colleague will bear with me I will tell him where the 
defect exists. 

Mr. IGOE. Am I correct in saying that the law provides for 
a revision of registration before the primary day? 

Mr. BORLAND. You are; and the law so provides. The 
gentleman’s illustration is a little unfortunate. Conditions are 
much worse in St. Louis than they are in Kansas City. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to put into the Ro- 
orp detailed information on that point and some other informa- 
tion also. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman does not mean to 
registered letter is not signed for by the man 
sent he is not there? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is possible. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the gentleman know that letters were 
sent to prominent Republicans and Democrats in the city of 
St. Louis—the president of the police board, I think, and 
others—and they were not there to receive them? 

Mr. BORLAND. I hardly think any of them were marked 
as dead or out of town. I do not think that kind of work is 
done by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. IGOE. I do not excuse false registration or anything 
of that kind, but I hope the gentleman will not give the impres- 
sion that ward after ward in the city of St. Louis contains lists 
of voters who do not live there. 

Mr. BORLAND, I will assure my colleague that I will not 
make any statement for which I have not record evidence. I 
certainly would be as loath as he to make a statement that is 
not justified by public record, and every statement I make, if it 
is not justified by public record, I will be glad publicly to with- 
draw. But we can not by a glossing over these things get at the 
real evil. If the evil is there, let us know where it is and why 
it is, because I know that neither my colleague nor myself 
advocate a system that would practically deny the vote to 
honest citizens in St. Louis or other parts of Missouri by killing 
the honest vote of the country Democrat with the “ ghost vote” 
of the lower wards of St. Louis. I contend that there are thou- 
sands of tax-paying citizens in and out of St. Louis whose 
votes by the system that is now in vogue are offset and can- 
celed by ghost votes. Neither one of us wants to justify such 
a system. If this record or any portion of it in the contested 
case of Gill against Dyer is true, then there is necessity for 
some reform in the election laws of Missouri and in possibly 
other States, and I have certainly a right to speak as to Mis- 
souri. 

In 1912 L. C. Dyer, a Republican, was returned as elected in 
the twelfth congressional district, containing the fifth ward of 
the city of St. Louis. MICHAEL J. GILL, the Democratic candi- 
date, contested the election before the committee of the House 
of Representatives: The evidence, which is all a matter of 
publie record, showed frauds so numerous and so gross that 
Dyer was unseated by Congress and GILL declared elected. It 
was not claimed that Dyer had personally participated in the 
frauds, but he was the beneficiary. The frauds were of every 
variety. The count was crooked. In the second precinct the 
judges and clerks returned 199 votes for Dyer and 5 for GIL. 
The recount showed 106 for Dyer and 73 for GILL. Third 
precinct, the judges and clerks returned 67 votes for Dyer and 
49 for Gu. The recount showed 72 for Dyer and 82 for GILL, 
and so on. Ballots were changed openly and flagrantly. GILL’s 
name was scratched off and Dyer's written in. The photographic 
copies show that these changes were all in the handwriting of 
Democratic judges in the booth. 

Charles A. Hanson, a voter in the third precinct, testified that 
he voted the straight Democratie ticket. When his ballot, No. 
110, was examined on the recount Gut's name had been 
scratched and Dyer’s name written in. 

Joe Botto, William B. Sherman, Henry Jaenecke, and Theo- 
dore Thompkins, voters in the fourth precinct, gave the same 
testimony. In the ninth precinct John McGuire, a Catholic 
priest, James Thomas, Joseph Flannery, Thomas H. Long, and 
Walter A. Hamilton gave similar testimony and their ballots 
had suffered a like fate. Each precinct revealed the same 
sordid story. In the sixteenth precinct Walter Pfeiffer voted 
the Progressive ticket; Thomas J. Cockrell voted the Socialist 
ticket; Thomas B. Fluke, Esau James, and Arthur L. Franklin 
voted the Republican ticket, but when the ballots corresponding 
with their numbers were examined they were all found to be 
Democratic tickets with Guts name scratched and Dyer's 
written in in the same handwriting. If these things ean happen 
in the general election when the two great parties are sup- 
posed to be opposing each other, what chance is there for a fair 
primary? What show of nomination does a worthy Democrat 
stand who happens to lack the machine indorsement? There 
is a crying need for reform in this, as it strikes at the very 
root of free government, 

The singular thing is that the Democratie leader, or reputed 
leader, of the district where all this fraud occurred, Colin Selph, 
was appointed to the best-paid Federal office in the State of 
Missouri, postmaster of the city of St. Louis. The appointment 
was made at the insistant demand of Senator REED. The posi- 


tion pays $8,000 per year, which is more than the salary of the 
governor of Missouri, the chief justice of the State, the mayor 
of St. Louis, the judge of the United States circuit court, or 
even the Assistant Postmaster General. Was this a reward for 
distinguished party service in aiding to send a member of the 
opposite political faith to Congress to vote against a Democratic 
administration? When I criticized this appointment on the 
floor of this House on the ground that no special fitness for the 
position had been shown by the appointee, the only member of 
the Missouri delegation to rise to the defense of Mr. Selph was 
L. C. Dyer, who within a short time thereafter was ousted 
from his seat by a vote of Congress. It is only fair to the rank 
and file of the Democratie Party in St. Louis to say that they 
protested vigorously against this appointment, and it is only 
fair to President Wilson to say that he has accepted no further 
recommendations from the same source. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I prefer not to yield. The gentleman 
simply wants to ask me a political question. 

Mr. SLOAN. No; it is not a political question. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman evidently wants to ask me 
a political question. I prefer not to yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. It is not a political question. 

Mr. BORLAND. I prefer not to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. Conditions in Kansas City, while better in 
a measure, are still such as to challenge the attention of Demo- 
crats to the defects of our election machinery. 


{From the Kansas City Star, Wednesday, August 12.] 
TAMMANY RULB IN MISSOURI 


The people of Missouri outside of Kansas City will be interested In a 
few sample comparisons of the . — at the primaries last week in 
some of the Kansas City preeinets and in some of the Jackson County 
districts. The same dates were voted on in both city and coun- 
try. the comparisons are significant as showing how Democratie 
voters might line up under normal conditions when the votes are 
honestly cast and honestly counted and how- they are made to appear 
to line up in precincts where the election machinery is in the nds 
of the Tammany Hall of Kansas City, which is masquerading as a 
Democratic organization. 

These comparisons show vividly how the honest country vote may 
be killed by the manipulations of a crooked city machine. Take the 
ease of the candidates for Congressman, for instance. lu the first ward 
of Lees Summit the voters evidently felt that Congressman BORLAND 
had made an excellent Representative. They were satisiied with his 
support of ent Wilson, and they knew he had been in Washing- 
ton long enough to be familiar with conditions and to be in a position 
to do h work, So 151 Democrats voted for his renomination, 
Sixty voted for his chief opponent. Mr. Pew. 

In the fifth precinct of first ward of Kansas City—a North End 
precinct—it is doubtful whether 20 voters even knew the names of the 
candidates. Yet the votes there were counted 151 for Mr. Pew and 
not one for Mr. BonlLlaxb. The 8 will of 151 honest country 
Democrats was absolutely nullified by repeaters and by the manipulas 
tion made possible by the existing election system at the mandate of 
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the Kansas Ci y. 

le comparisons of returns in boss-controlleđ 
and in country districts of Jackson County: 
ey ought to be studied by every Missouri voter. The voters in the 


country particular should study them. If they do, they will not rest 
until the . ature provides an election system that will not lend 
itself to such skullduggery : 
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— islature, to help them get laws that will end this sort of thing. 

wn with the Missouri Tammany! 

And how does the honest voter in these wards fare? A poor 
man who lives in an humble neighborhood has one priceless 
right—the right to vote and to have his vote counted as cast. 
But the rights of the poor are brutally trodden underfoot. I 
submit this forcible letter from an old soldier, who is a strong 
Democrat: : 

427 DELAWARE STREET, Kansas TON oe 


ug 10, 1914. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 


Dran Sin: I received a card from you a few days before Oe poney 
aski my support. You might as well have sent me a miniature 
itchfork and asked me to try to cha the river current—that is, as 
ras the ward I live in is concern 


here; 
ter. 1 


zon and vary other citizen of Kansas City is to blame for this con- 
ion. The 
in the store or 


Grorce DONEGAN. 

If the registration occurs in March and no additional names 
are added between that time and August, and it is manifest that 
if a large number of voters have changed their residence, there 
ought to be a materially lessened vote at the August primary. 
In the residence districts of St. Louis and Kansas City that is 
the case. Even in districts where people own largely their 
own property a large number of people move and change their 
residence, or move out of the residence precinct in a single year, 
so that if you go into a single residence ward in St. Louis and 
Kansas City and can find from 60 per cent to 70 per cent of 
the voters there in August who were there in March you are 
very fortunate. That is the general average. But in some 
of these lower wards, particularly the lodging-house wards, 
where the voters are of a more transient class, there will 
frequently be an amazingly high percentage of the vote cast in 
August that was registered in March. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the very nature of things that can not 
be the case. My colleague says there is a revision of the names 
in August. So there is. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for just 
a moment there—for just a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. IGOR. Not only was there a revision in the city of St. 
Louis this year—and I think it was true also two years ago— 
but we had a special election coming just before the primary 
election, and under the State laws that throws the books open 
to a new registration just as it did in the special election, so 
that in the city of St. Louis there were two revisions of the 
lists, and then there was an additional registration for the spe- 
cial election, the last being for the primary only. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will tell you why that revision was not 
sufficient. The primary laws of the State of Missouri require 
that the revision shall be conducted—in fact, that the primary 
election shall be conducted—by the regular election officials at 
the regular polling places. The law provides for three Demo- 
cratic officials and three Republican officials, two of whom are 
named as clerks, and it provides that the Democratic and Repub- 


lican clerks shall go and revise the lists by calling at the honses. 
My observation has been that in a residential precinct those 
two clerks exercise their powers with fidelity and strictness, and 
every possible doubt it resolved against the voter. For example, 
ifa man is a railway mall clerk, or if he is a railroad conductor, 
or if he is a traveling salesman, or if his wife is away for the 
summer and the house is locked up, or even if she is down town 
and does not respond to the ring of the doorbell, a notice is left 
to the effect that no response was had to the inquiry of the 
clerk, and unless the man appears on the following Saturday 
and shows cause his name will be stricken off the list. Names 
of hundreds of men are stricken off who are permanent tax- 
paying citizens, because the laws are enforced strictly by the 
clerks who feel that they ought to do so. But in the lodging- 
house wards a similar result does not seem to be produced. Bri- 
dently the clerks go together and hand a list of from 65 to 150 
names across the bar and say, “Are these men still lodging with 
you?” The answer is, Tes, sir.“ They say, “Thank you,” 
and then walk out. 

Now, that is no revision of the list, because the results indi- 
cate that there is no revision in the list. There should be as 
much slump, or more, in the voting in those precincts as there 
would be in other precincts in the city, and yet there is no 
slump whatever. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
paR DECKER. You say the list of names is handed across 

e bar? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. Most of those lodging houses are con- 
ducted in a building where there is a saloon, 

Mr. DECKER. Do not you think the best way to purify the 
ballot in Kansas City and perhaps in St. Louis would be to do 
away with that bar? I[Laughter.] What is your idea on that? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know but that the gentleman is at 
least right to that extent, that no voters ought to be registered 
in a place that is licensed to sell liquor. 

Mr. DECKER. What would be the effect on the ballot in St. 
Louis and Kansas City if we would cut out the bar? 

Mr. BORLAND. I could not tell exactly, but I know it would 
eliminate a large vote in those wards if a law were passed that 
no registration should occur in any place where liquor was 
licensed to be sold. 

Mr. DECKER. I am not talking about registration from that 
place, but about cutting out the place, you understand—the bar, 
the saloon. 

Mr. BORLAND. I say it would eliminate a large vote. 

Mr. DECKER. An illegal vote in Kansas City? 

Mr. BORLAND. Probably. In some cases it is illegal: 
There is evidence that it was illegal in the case of Gill against 

Mr. IGOR. Was there anything in the Gill and Dyer case 
about registration? Was it not about the count? 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman from Missouri has been over 
in Kansas, has he not? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. They do not take the lists in and submit 
them to the barkeepers there, do they? 

Mr. BORLAND. I take it not, because they are not sup- 
posed to find the barkeepers there. $ ? 

Mr. DECKER. Is it not a fact that, no matter how you 
write the laws, as long as there are places that profit by illegal 
registration there will be a good deal of illegality in Kansas 
City and St. Louis? 

Mr. BORLAND. There may be a close connection between 
this and the liquor traffic. There is a large chance for reform 
irrespective of the liquor traffic. There is no doubt about that 
in my mind. 

Mr. DECKER. If you want to get at corruption in politics, 
that would be the hardest lick to give it. If we had the courage 
to do it, to put the blow where it would kill, that would be the 
first place to hit, would it not? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman has a good point 
there. In fact, most of the nominations in some of the cities 
are passed across the bars. 8 

Mr. DECKER. Is it not a fact that in that good city a 
man would not be so presumptuous as to run for a State office 
who was hostile to some of those bars that revise the registra- 
tion lists? 

Mr. BORLAND. I rather think that is true. I want to ex- 
plain to this committee that this element that controls this 
massed vote are the people who, by controlling the vote as a 
unit. practically nominate every officer in Missouri, from the 
governor to constable. There is hardly a man in private life 
big enough, well enough known, or with a personal following 
sufficient to even ask for a nomination unless he be on the 


Slate of the men who control this massed vote. 
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Mr. DECKER. And these slates are worked in connection 
with the bars in Kansas City? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. These same men regulate the sending of men 
to the national conventions that nominate the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. -Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Are the two gentlemen from Missouri speaking 
from experience and information or from observation? 

Mr. DECKER. From observation. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says that no one could be nomi- 
nated except by permission of this power, and yet both gentle- 
men have been nominated and elected. 

Mr. DECKER. I never have been in Chicago but once, but it 
looks to me as if it is the same there. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield further. Now, 
on the question of registration, it occurs to me that the purging 
of the list ought to be done by a sworn officer of the election 
commissioners and not by the resident clerk in the precinct. I 
have personally found that in St. Louis and Kansas City, where 
there is scarcely any real party line drawn, when it came to 
purging the lists 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not yield further. I have yielded 
courteously to the gentleman, but I must continue my argument. 

Mr. IGOE. I only wanted to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have yielded to the gentleman, and if I 
have time I will yield further. When we come to the primary 
we find that the law provides for challengers, ostensibly for the 
purpose of finding out what men are not qualified to vote and 
keeping them from yoting—insisting on the enforcement of the 
law. But inasmuch as the primary is held for both parties on 
the same day, and the Republicans are busy nominating their 
men and the Democrats are busy nominating their men, and 
they ought not to be interfering with each other’s nomination, 

the result is that the Democratic primary challenger and the 
Republican primary challenger are not there for the purpose of 
challenging anybody. Everybody that they think ought to be 
brought to the polls is brought there. So, instead of being chal- 
lengers they are exactly the reverse—they are whips for their 
particular party. These challengers are in almost all cases 
men who are on the pay roll of the city, county, or State, and 
who are using their opportunities and their place on the pay roll 
to canvass their precincts and wards and to secure the informa- 
tion upon which they can put in the requisite votes on primary 
day. à 

That is not a challenge, but is the farthest distance away from 
a challenge. The taxpayers are made to pay out of the public 
treasury for the services of a man who is there for the express 
purpose of putting in a machine yote. In other words, the boss 
who has his grip on the county treasury or the city treasury 
has the means to pay several hundreds of these whippers-in 
whom the law politely designates challengers, and they, on the 
city or the county time, canvass their wards and get in the 
requisite votes. The chance of that fellow holding his job in 
the courthouse depends upon his delivering that precinct. If 
he can not deliver it, another man is put there who can deliver 
it. That is practical politics, as every man knows. 

What chance does an independent Democrat stand who is 
not on the machine slate to get a nomination under these cir- 
cumstances? He is met at the polls by an army of trained 
precinct workers, paid out of the money of himself and other 
taxpayers, who are busy putting in votes for the machine slate. 
Must he hire a similar set of workers to put in votes for him? 
The law bars his way from doing this. The amount which the 
candidate is permitted to spend for both primary and general 
elections is not sufficient to hire workers in half the wards of 
the city for the primary alone. And if he had the money, the 
law further bars his way by refusing to permit each candidate 
to have independent challengers. When there are 128 candidates 
on the primary ballot the right of each candidate to have inde- 
pendent challengers at each precinct is plainly absurd. The 
result is that one set should not be allowed challengers to the 
exclusion of the others. 

It ought to be a crime in the State of Missouri or any other 
State for any man drawing public pay to act as a challenger 
or an election official in any capacity. There is no possible ex- 
cuse for it. 

Mr. DECKER rose. 


Mr. BORLAND. Just one minute. The mere fact that the 


dominant party has control of the taxpayers’ treasury and can 
hire its men at the taxpayers’ expense to do that work puts on 
the minority party the necessity of promising to the men who 


will do the same work for their party a similar reward in case 
they win at the polls. If they win, they must pay that debt 
out = ** taxpayers money, because they have no other way of 
paying it. } 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a question. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman made a statement that people 
drawing public pay should not act as judges and clerks of elec- 
tion. Does not the law of Missouri disqualify those men now? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. IGOE. It does in the city of St. Louis. 

Mr. BORLAND. From acting as judges and clerks, yes; but 
I was speaking of challengers. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman made a statement that might mis- 
lead some of the other gentlemen present. 

Mr. BORLAND. Another evil is the sample ballot. The law 
requires the official ballot to be printed on white paper and 
delivered only to the election judges. 

In a primary election one official ballot of the party he calls 
for is given to the voter after he has entered the booth and 
after it is ascertained that he is duly registered in that pre- 
cinct. But the law permits imitations of the official ballot 
printed on tinted paper to be circulated to an unlimited extent. 
‘These sample ballots are not used to stuff the ballot box, as 
their color would betray them. They are used in getting votes 
for the “slate.” A “slate” is a list of candidates satisfactory 
to the machine. A “slate” is treason against the spirit if not 
the letter of the primary law. It is commonly supposed to be 
invincible, because it is backed by an organized force paid out 
of the taxpayers’ treasury. At the close of the week preceding 
the primary word is sent down the line as to what candidates 
are to be on the “slate.” On the Sunday preceding the event- 
ful first Tuesday in August hundreds of precinct workers are to 
be found clustered in back rooms in the various wards marking 
sample ballots to correspond with the slate. This is the ma- 
chine. at work preparing “raw” material. On primary day 
these precinct workers, transformed by law into challengers, 
are at the polls passing these sample ballots to voters, or at 
least to those who are to be voted. The voter takes the sample 
ballot into the booth and marks his official ballot to correspond. 
If the judges are very friendly, the challenger follows him in 
and looks over his shoulder or helps him do it. This accounts 
for the miracle that 250 men in a precinct can agree on 25 
names out of a list of 128 without a single mistake. Possibly 
a mistake of the yoter in voting as he darn pleases can be cor- 
rected on the final count. If the voter does not yote “ right,” 
there is no use in his repairing afterwards to the shed in the 
alley in the rear of the polls, for the challenger will not be there 
to meet or to greet him. 

Legislation is needed to forbid the printing and circulation 
of sample ballots. It ought to be a crime to distribute marked 
ballots at the polls or to have them in possession. The ordi- 
nary publication of the official ticket in the newspapers is ample 
for the information of the public. 

These are a few of the most glaring defects of the primary 
law in great cities; and yet the primary law is our only hope 
and must be preserved. It is democratic in its very nature. 

As I said at the beginning, I believe in the primary law. 
Defective as it is, it is much better than the old mob primaries 
or the convention system. We shall never go back to the old 
abuses. As time and trial have revealed the defects and dan- 
gers of the primary system, let us correct them. Let us give 
to the humblest laboring man in the humblest quarter of the 
great cities freedom and equality to exercise his rights as an 
American citizen. Let us stop paying out of the taxpayers’ 
treasury for the defeat of the people’s will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 19422— 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill—and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

LANGLEY for two days, on account of illness, 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 9, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions in the case of Ed. D. Steger and Jack E. Labatt v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1185); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions in the case of Melena R. Archer and others, heirs at 
law of Ann D. Halsey, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1186); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 

rinted. 
£ 3. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions in the case of Thomas J. Hunt, administrator of Samuel 
Mosby, deceased, surviving partner of Mosby & Hunt, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1187); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions in the case of Annie M. Bradshaw, Beulah B. Dingle, 
Clara Belle Bergeron, and George William Bradshaw, heirs of 
William H. Bradshaw deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1188); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 

rinted. 

5 5. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of trustees of St. John's Baptist Church, of 
Bamberg County, S. C., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
1189); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of the Agricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion of Berks County, Pa., a corporation, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1190); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of trustees of the First Bapfist Church of 
Rome, Ga., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1191); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. i 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of trustees of the Christian Church of Colum- 
bia, Tenn., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1192) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of the trustees of St. Stephen’s Church of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina, of Lexington, 
S. C., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1193); to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of Oldham County, Ky., v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1194); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions in the case of the trustees of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church of Murfreesboro, Tenn., v. The United States (H. 
Doc, No, 1195); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

12. A letter from the president of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting statement in regard to the 
purchase of typewriting machines during the first three months 
of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1196); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the president of the United States 
Civil Service Commission submitting an estimate of urgent de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for printing and binding for the 
Civil Service Commission for the balance of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1197); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a report of the detailed expenses of the Revenue-Cutter Service 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1198); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and 
ordered to be printed. 


15. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures under the appropriation 
“Preventing the spread of epidemic diseases” for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1199); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting an item 
of legislation to be inserted in the sundry civil bill under the 
appropriations for the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
(H. Doe. No. 1200); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. ‘ 

17. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 

copy of a communication from the Secretary of Labor submit- 
ting a proposed item of legislation to provide for the payment 
of certain unforeseen expenses incident to the transportation of 
deported aliens during the fiscal year ended June 30. [14 (H. 
Doc. No. 1201); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 
18. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the president of the Civil Service 
Commission submitting urgent estimates of deficiency in the ap- 
propriation for the Civil Service Commission for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1202); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the commissioner of the Freedman's Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., transmitting copy of the annual report of the 
commissioner (ex officio) of the Freedman's Savings & Trust 
Co. for the year ended December 1, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1203); 
15 . on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 

nte 

20. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting report for the period July 1, 1913, to June 80, 
1914, inclusive, giving detailed statement of the items of expendi- 
ture from the contingent fund of the House, amounts drawn 
from the Treasury, and the balance remaining on hand (H. Doc. 
No. 1204); to the Committee on Accounts and ordered to be 
printed. ; 

21. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copies of communications from the Secretary of War submitting 
statements of money, derived from the proceeds of public prop- 
erty, received by the War Department during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1205); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting an 
item of legislation to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer a portion of the lighthouse reservation, Tawas, Mich., 
to the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 1206); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

23. A letter from the president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, submitting statement in detail of traveling expenses of 
officers and employees of the commission during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1207); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from acting president of Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, submitting amended 
estimates of appropriation for the service of the District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1208); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
statement regarding the purchase of typewriting machines for 
the firse three mouths of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1209) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

26. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ment regarding purchase of typewriting machines for the first 
three months of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1210); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the acting superintendent of State, War, and 
Navy Department Building, transmitting statement relative to 
the purchase of typewriting machines for the first three months 
of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1211); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

28. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting statement relative to purchase of typewriting 
machines during the first three months of the fiscal year 1915 
(H. Doc. No. 1212); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the chairman of the excise board of the 
District of Columbia, submitting annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1213); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

30. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
copies of letters from captains and pilots of Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co., Alaska Steamship Co., and Pacific-Alaska Navigation 
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Co., urging necessity of providing equipment for surveys of the 
coasts of Alaska, recommendations and references for annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 
1214); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

31. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of report of a commission appointed by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to investigate irrigation projects on Indian 
Lands bi the three northern districts (H. Doc. No. 1215); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

82. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
itemized statement of expenditures by the Department of the 
Interior from contingent expense fund for fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1216); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

33. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
annual report of withdrawals made in connection with the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation project during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1217); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

34. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
detailed report of expenditures in encouraging industry among 
Indians at various Indian reservations during fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1218) ; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

35. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
itemized statement of expenditures from the appropriation 
“Repairs of public buildings, Department of Interior, 1914” 
(H. Doe. No. 1219); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

36. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
detailed statement of traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of the Interior, fiscal year ended June 
80, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1220); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

87. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting statement relative to the purchase of 
typewriting machines during the first three months of the fiscal 
year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1221); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

88. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures for money carried on the books of the 
Interior Department under the caption Indian moneys, pro- 
ceeds of labor,” fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 
1222); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. I 

39. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement relative to purchase of typewriting machines for the 
first three months of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1223) ; 
fo the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

40. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting de- 
tailed statement of expenditures made from the appropriation 
“Contingent expenses, Department of Labor, 1914“ (H. Doc, 
No. 1224) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Labor and ordered to be printed. 

41. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriations, as submitted by the Commissioners 
of Internal Revenue, for additional salaries and expenses for the 
Internal-Revenue Service (H. Doc. No. 1225) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

42. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a copy 
of a circular issued by the Nobel committee, furnishing infor- 
mation as to the distribution of the Nobel peace prize for the 
year 1915 (S. Doc. No. 626); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

43. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
memorandum of allowances granted payable from the appropria- 
tion for unusual conditions, for the fiscal year 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 1226) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department and.ordered to be printed. 

44. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor, transmitting 
an itemized report of the actual expenditures during the fiscal 
year 1914 from the appropriations Miscellaneous expenses, 
Division of Naturalization, 1912,” “ Miscellaneous expenses, Bu- 
reau of Naturalization, 1914” (H. Doc. No. 1227); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of Labor and ordered 
to be printed. 

45. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report relative to purchase of typewriting machines for the first 
three months of fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1228); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

46. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
statement relative to the purchase of typewriting machines for 
the first three months of fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1229); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


47. A letter from the Attorney General relative to purchase of 
typewriting machines for the first three months of fiscal year 
1915 (H. Doc. No. 1230); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

48. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report showing the diversion of the appropriations for the pay of 
specified employees in the Indian Service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1231); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

49. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report of expenditures from the permanent fund of the Sioux 
Indians during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 
Perey a to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
50. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from Dr. W. A. Warfield, surgeon in chief of 
the Freedmen’s Hospital, dated August 11, 1914, transmitting 
detailed statement of expenditures for subsistence, ete. (H. Doc.“ 
No. 1233); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department and ordered to be printed. 

51. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report showing the expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, from the appropriation for the relief of destitute In- 
dians (H. Doc. No. 1234); to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

52. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report of all moneys collected and deposited during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, under the appropriation “ Determin- 
ing heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 1914” (H. Doc. No. 
11 ae to. the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

53. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report respecting the necessity and practicability of construct- 
ing a wagon road or highway through the Standing rock In- 
dian Reservation in Corson County, S. Dak. (H. Doc. No. 1236); 
to the Committee on Indian Aflalrs and ordered to be printed 
with illustration. 

54. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication of the Secretary of Agriculture submitting an 
urgent estimate of appropriation in the sum of 835.000 re- 
quired by the Department of Agriculture to meet the emergency 
caused by the infectious nature and continued spread of the de- 
structive diseases of citrous trees known as the citrus canker 
(H. Doc. No. 1237); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

55. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1916 (II. Doc. No. 1238); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. f 

56. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication of the Secretary of Agriculture submitting an 
urgent estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for general 
expenses, Forest Service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915 (H. Doc. No. 1239); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

57. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission submitting a supplemental estimate of 
appropriations for the service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1240); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

58. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a report of the contingent expenses of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1241) ; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
and ordered to be printed. 

59. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting a state- 
ment relative to the purchase and exchange of typewriters by 
this department for the period July 1 to September 30, 1914 
(H. Doc. No. 1242); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

60. A letter from the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, transmitting a statement of expenditures made 
from the appropriation for contingent expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1914 (H. Doc. No 1243); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

61. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures made for the purpose of 
encouraging industry among the Indians on the Tongue River 
Reservation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doe. 
No. 1244); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 
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62. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statements from certain named offices and bureaus of the 
‘Treasury Department, showing in detail what officers and em- 
ployees performed travel on official business outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 
(H. Doc. No. 1245); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department and ordered to be printed. 

63. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a statement of the number of persons employed in meat inspec- 
tion, the salary or per diem of each, where they were employed, 
together with contingent expenses for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1246) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

64. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement of the proceeds of all sales of old material, con- 
demned stores, supplies, and other public property for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1247) ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

65. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting state- 
ment relative to the typewriting machines purchased during the 
first three months of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1248) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

66. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting state- 
ment showing in detail traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees of the department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 
(H Doc. No. 1249); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department and ordered to be printed. 

67. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report showing status of the water rights of the Indians and the 
methods of financing reclamation project in Uintah Indian Res- 
ervation (H. Doc. No. 1250); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

68. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, report on diversions of Indian moneys or ex- 
penditures made from appropriations for purchase of subsistence 
for the several Indian tribes (H. Doc. No. 1251); to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

69. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of hostilities by Indian tribes with which the United 
States have treaty stipulations which have occurred since the 
next preceding report (H. Doc. No. 1252); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

70. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a preliminary report of investigation as to the condition and 
tribal rights of the so-called St. Croix Chippewa Indians of 
Wisconsin (H. Doc. No. 1253); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

71. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures from the current and contingent expense 
fund of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in the erection of hos- 
pitals (H. Doc. No. 1254); to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

72. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
the thirteenth annual report of the Reclamation Service, De- 
partment of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 1255) ; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed. 

73. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a statement of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1256) ; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture and ordered 
to be printed. 

74. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a 
statement showing in detail the travel from Washington to 
points outside of the District of Columbia performed by officers 
and employees (other than special agents, inspectors, and em- 
ployees who in the discharge of their regular duties are re- 
quired to constantly travel) of the Department of Agriculture 
during the fiscal year 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1260) ; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19545) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1205), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13388) 
for the relief of James T. Petty, Charles W. Church, and others, 
executors of Charles B. Church, deceased, Jessie B. Wilson, and 
George T. Dearing, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1206), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. : 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 8 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 

discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12571) 

granting a pension to Richard Thomas Lusby, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 19546) making appropriation 
for improving the Sacramento and Feather Rivers, Cal., continu- 
ing improvement, and for maintenance, including improvement, 
above Sacramento to Red Bluff; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 19547) to pro- 
vide for the manner of paying the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H R. 19548) to prohibit individuals, 
partnerships, or corporations in the United States from selling 
arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any kind for 
exportation during the existence of war except upon proof that 
said arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives are not to be 
used in said war against a country with which the United States 
is at peace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 19549) to 
amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” ap- 
provon July 1, 1902; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 19550) to provide for an 
examination and survey of the Baltimore Harbor and ap- 
proaches thereto; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. -_ 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 19551) to provide the manner 
of paying the expenses of the District of Columbia and to raise 
revenues therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 19552) provid- 
ing for annual assessments of real estate in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19553) to amend an act entitled An act 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the year ending June 
30. 1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 19554) to fix Christmas Day a 
legal holiday for rural letter carriers of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 19555) to promote the public 
service and the national defense, and making an appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 19556) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Alexandria, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 19557) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 19545) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 19558) granting a pension to 
Arland R. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19559) granting a pension to Eliza J. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19560) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Marbaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. Dj 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19561) granting an incrense of pension to 
Lewis G. Haiston; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19582) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel McMillian; to the Committee-on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19563) granting an increase of pension to 
John Flight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19564) granting an increase of pension to 
Isanc Goe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19565) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Broughman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19566) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry T. Denius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 19567) granting an increase of pension to 
John Buettner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19568) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Phipps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 19569) granting a pen- 
sion to Nancy Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19570) granting a pension to Bertrand 
Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19571) granting an increase of pension to 
Horatio Beton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19572) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Corbin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19573) granting an increase of pension to 
James Meranda; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19574) granting an increase of pension to 
John I. Israel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 19575) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 19576) granting an increase 
of pension to Violet P. Winslow; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 19577) granting a pension to 
Mitchell Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 19578) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Walls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 19579) granting a pension to 
Annie B. Schubert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 19580) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 19581) granting an increase of 
pension to William P. Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS:: A bill (H. R. 19582) granting a pension 
to Nettie Weidenbein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19583) granting a pension to Melissa L. 
Gomersall ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 19584) granting an increase 
of pension to James Lockaby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 7 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 19585) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis J. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19586) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 19587) granting a pension 
to James E. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19588) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry J. Symonds; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 19589) granting a pension to 
Sarah Isabelle Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19590) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Sellers Langley: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 19591) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19592) granting an increase of pensien to 
Charles H. Hitchens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST:; A bill (H. R. 19593) granting a pension to 
David Graeff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19594) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry S. Resh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19595) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 19596) granting a pension 
to Frank E. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19597) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dougherty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 19598) grant- 
tag = pension tọ George Knaggs; to the Committee on Invalid 

nsions. 

By Mr. KREIDER; A bill (H. R. 19599) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Gross; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 19600) granting an increase 
of pension to Calvin P. Elkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 19601) granting an increase of pension to 
William Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19602) granting an increase of pension to 

Krueger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19603) granting an increase of pension to 
Bella E. Swartzlander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 19904) granting a pen- 
2 to Mrs. Friederike Bauersfleld; to the Committee on Pen- 

ns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19605) granting a pension to Laura McIver; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19606) for the relief of Adolphus Witten 
Beecher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 19607) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Almon W. Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 19608) granting an honorable 
discharge to William Devlin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 19609) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Arthur C. Null; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 19610) granting a pension to 
Sarah T. Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19611) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Crockett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19612) granting an increase of pension to 
James Messer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H..R. 19613) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles O. McClain; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19614) granting an increase of pension to 
B. L. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUPLEY: A bill (H. R. 19615) granting an increase 
of pension to Katharine D. Treibler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 19616) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19617) granting an increase of pension to 
Alie McGloughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19618) for the relief of Daniel Adams; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 19619) granting a pension to 
W. L. Norwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19620) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19621) granting an increase of pension to 
Mollie Crosswhite; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19622) granting an increase of pension to 
John K. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 19623) granting a pension to 
Leslie N. Neigenfind ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 19624) granting a pension 
to Oscar ©. Guessaz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19625) granting a pension to George L. 
Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 19626) granting a 
pension to Eugene Goldin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bi (H. R 19627) granting a pension to Amelia S. 
King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 19628) granting an increase 
of pension to George McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19629) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Goff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 19630) granting a pension to 
John M. Judd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19631) granting an increase of pension to 
C. M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19632) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James Westbrook, sr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 19633) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of J. C. Dukes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: A bm (H. R. 19684) for the relief of 
Sanford Kirkpatrick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 19635) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Barbara Krause; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 19636) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. Z 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 19637) granting an incrense of pension to 
Theresa H. Thayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19638) granting an increase of pension to 
Stewart Gorton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19639) granting a pension to Mrs. Edwin 
D. Alger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19640) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann Herrendeen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19641) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the service record of John Winton and grant him an honor- 
able discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
18595, for the relief of Thomas Adams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of business men of Gallitzin, Pa., 
favoring passage of House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of druggists of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, favoring the passage of the Stevens bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin State Dental Society, protesting 
against process patents, etc.; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the executive committee 
of the National Electrical Contractors’ Association, favoring 1- 
cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, relative to more funds for the coast-survey work; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Unity Republican Club, of Kings County, 
and Twenty-ninth Ward Taxpayers’ Association, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring passage of the Hamill bill relative to retirement 
of aged Government workers; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Memorial of the city council of Brockton, 
Mass., favoring passage of the Hamill bill relative to retirement 
of aged Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of Socialist Party of Rockland, Mass., favoring 
strict neutrality of the United States by forbidding the expor- 
tation of foodstuffs to warring countries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Massachusetts, favoring civil-serv- 
ice retirement; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Philadelphia (Pa.) Drug Ex- 
change, favoring amending the law relative to importers under 
the food and drugs act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, members of the Intermediate Endeavor Society 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of Lancaster, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 146 (Lancaster, Pa.) of 
the Operative Plasterers International Union, protesting against 
certain methods followed by those in charge of the employment 
of labor in the Canal Zone; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of citizens and quarterly confer- 
ence of Fayetteville, Tenn., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of various citi- 
zens of the State of Washington, favoring Lindquist pure fabric 
and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of House 
bill 19490 for the relief of Hawley J. Smith; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 10479, for the relief of 
Martin V. Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 10655, for the relief of 
Samuel P. Kahler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 2386, for the relief of 
Charles A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Papers to accompany bill granting 
an inerease of pension to Almon W. Bennett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Hamilton County, Tenn., in favor of Hobson 
constitutional amendment: to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of McMinn and Bradley Counties, Tenn., in favor of Hobson 
prohibition amendment; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany Dill 
for the relief of Arthur C. Null; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr.-J. I. NOLAN: Resolutions adopted by San Luis 
Obispo (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce and Baptist Convention of 


Northern California, favoring the passage of the Hamill bill, 
providing for the retirement of superannuated civil-service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions adopted by S. F. Lodge, No. 26, Loyal Order 
of Moose; S. F. Aerie, No. 5, Fraternal Order of Eagles; Pacific 
Athletic Association; the Indoor Yacht Club; Phelps Squadron, 
No. 12, U. S. V. N.; and Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 10, U. S. W. V., 
all of San Francisco, Cal., and representing a membership of 
over 15,800, favoring the passage of the Hamill bill, providing 
for the retirement of superannuated civil-service employees; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada: Petition of D. A. Paul, of 
Lovelock, and Charles S. Larne, of Fernley, Nev., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of 17 citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., favoring Stevens bill (H. R. 13305) for uniform prices; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of 46 citizens of Kalamazoo, 6 citizens of Union 
City, 13 citizens of Vicksburg, 7 citizens of Sherwood, 26 citizens 
of Coldwater, 6 citizens of Tekonsha, 9 citizens of Litchfield, 
6 citizens of Allen, 13 citizens of Jonesville, S citizens of Quincy, 
4 citizens of Frontier, 5 citizens of Burr Oak, 5 citizens of 
Montgomery, 10 citizens of Bronson, 3 citizens of Cambria, 9 
citizens of Olivet, 7 citizens of Waldron, 9 citizens of Pittsford, 
5 citizens of Camden, 11 citizens of Reading, 12 citizens of 
Grand Ledge, 4 citizens of Scotts, 4 citizens of Potterville, 6 
citizens of Schoolcraft, 10 citizens of Homer, 2 citizens of Gales- 
burg, 6 citizens of Dimondale, 6 citizens of Augusta, 17 citizens 
of Battle Creek, 20 citizens of Charlotte, 13 citizens of Bellevue, 
19 citizens of Eaton Rapids, 16 citizens of Marshall, 13 citizens 
of Albion, 16 citizens of Hillsdale, all in the State of Michigan, 
favoring House bill 5308, to compel nonresident concerns to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the city where goods are sold at 
retail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ` 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 9, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee to settle each day anew 
those eternal issues that can never be written into the laws of 
our land. Before we would strive to serve our fellow men we 
would receive from Thee moral and spiritual authority to say 
Thou shalt” and Thou shalt not.” Unless we conform to the 
divine policy in our Government we shall never succerd in going 
onward and upward to ever-inviting fields of human progress. 
Give us wisdom, give us vision, give us a due discernment of 
the need of the hour. May we address ourselves to our tasks 
with a conscience void of offense. We ask for Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

Rosert M. LA FoLLETTE, a Senator from the State of Wis- 
consin, and CHARLES S. THOMAS, a Senator from the State of 
Colorado, appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 1258). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Congress, the 
Thirty-first Annual Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1914. 

The attention of the Congress is especially invited to the 
needs of the commission as set forth on pages 27 to 32 of the 
report. 

Wooprow Witson. 

THE WHITE House, December 8, 1914. 

Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. 


REPORT. OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY (H. DOC. NO. 1261). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the 
finances for the fiscal year ended Jure 30, 1914, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
SPRINGFIELD ARMORY AND ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL (H. DOC. NO. 1263). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
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a statement submitted by the Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, of the expenditures and of arms, components of arms, and 
appendages fabricated, altered, and repaired during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, at the Springfield Armory, Springfield, 
Mass., and at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III., which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


SHOSHONE RECLAMATION PROJECT (H. DOC. NO. 1274). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report as to the Shoshone reclamation project show- 
ing the status of the water rights of the Indians, the method 
of financing the project, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


BLACKFEET, FLATHEAD, AND FORT PECK RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
(H. DOC. No. 1215). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to the Blackfeet, Flathead, and 
Fort Peck reclamation projects showing the status of the 
water rights of the Indians, the method of financing the proj- 
ects, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

UINTAH INDIAN RECLAMATION PROJECT (H. DOC. NO. 1250). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report as to the Uintah Indian reclamation proj- 
ect, showing the status of the water rights of the Indians, the 
method of financing the project, ete., which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS (H. DOC. NO. 1268). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 


suant to law, a statement showing the cost account of cll} 
moneys expended on each irrigation project on Indian reserva- 


tions, allotments, and lands, and showing the operations during 
the fiscal year 1914 and the total cost to June 30, 1914, which, 
with the accompanying papers and illustrations, was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR INDIAN TRIBES (H. DOC, NO. 1251). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, stating, in compliance 
with law, that no diversions or expenditures were made during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, under the previsions of the 
act of March 1, 1907, relative to the purchase of subsistence 
for the several Indian tribes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


TRAVEL PAY OF EMPLOYEES IN INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. No. 
1260). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a statement showing in detail the number of 
officers or employees (other than special agents, inspectors, or 
employees who, in the discharge of their duties, are required 
to travel constantly) of the Department of the Interlor for 
travel on official business from Washington to points outside 
of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1914, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. (H. DOC. No. 1217). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of lands within the Flathead Indian 
Reservation, Mont., reserved for power and reservoir sites, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 1216). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an itemized statement of expenditures made by the 
Department of the Interior and charged to the appropriation 
“ Contingent expenses, De of the Interior, 1914,” for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

' _ STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATION (H. DOC. NO. 1236). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the necessity and practicability of 
constructing a wagon road or highway through the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation in Corson County, S. Dak., which, with 


the aceompanying paper and illustrations, was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE (H. DOC. No. 1255). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Thirteenth Annua! Report of the Reclamation Service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS (H. DOC. No. 1280). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing the documents received and- dis- 
tributed by the Department of the Interior during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS (H. DOC. No. 1402). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress and of the Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law and opinions, 
filed under the act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation 
claims set out in the annexed findings by the court relating to 
the following causes: 

‘The schooner Experiment, Archibald Maxwell, master (H. Doc. 
No. 1289) ; and 

aL brig Betsey, Douglass Chapman, master (H. Doc, No. 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate communications from the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, filed under the act of January 
20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out in the annexed 
findings by the court relating to the following causes: 

The schooner Rachel, James Lang, master (H. Doc. No. 1305) ; 
3 N Columbia, Joseph Boardman, master (H. Doc. 

0. ); 

The ship Fair American, John C. Brevoor, master (H. Doc. 
No. 1806) ; 

Š The „„ President, Thomas Eastwood, master (H. Doc. 
Jo. 

The brig Lucy, John Gore, master (H. Doc. No. 1308); 

The brig Florida, James Hoare, master (H. Doc. No. 1309); 

The brig Phoebe, Moses Taylor, master (H. Doc. No. 1320) ; 

The sloop Hope, Joseph Britts, master (H. Doc. No. 1310) ; 
fate ship Little Mary, Jacob Benners, master (H. Doc. No. 

The schconer Lark, Edward Snow, master (H. Doc. No. 1303); 
1 brigantine Centaur, George Cutts, master (I. Doc, No. 

2): 

The brig Polly, Samuel Makins, master (H. Doc. No. 1301) ; 

The ship Superb, Josiah Barnard, master (II. Doc. No. 1300) ; 
fae schooner Active, Nathanie] Atkins, master (H. Doc, No. 

); 
The ship Hero, George F. Blunt, master (H. Doc. No. 1298) ; 

The brig Dove, Friend Dole, master (H. Doc. No. 1297) ; 

The ship Pallas, Absalom Z. Vernon, master (H. Doc. No. 
1296) ; E, 

The brig William, Ellis Cook, master (H. Doc. No. 1295) ; 

The sloop William, George Chapman, master (H. Doc. No. 
1294) ; 

The brig Peggy, John Hollet, master (H. Doc. No. 1293) ; 

The sloop Hawk, Joseph Hart, master (H. Doc. No. 1292); 

The ship Philadelphia, John Dove, master (H. Doc, No. 1291) ; 

The schooner Mary Ann, Jonathan Waite, master (H. Doc. 
No. 1322) ; 

The schooner Hetty, Edward Dodsworth, master (H. Doc. No. 
1821) ; 

The snow Charles, Stephen Lee, master (H. Doc. No. 1323); 

The ship Phoeni#, Christian Becker, master (H. Doc. No. 
1824) ; : 

The brig Maria, Aaron Jeffrey, master (H. Doc. No. 1312) ; 

The schooner Delight, Samuel Helms, master (H. Doc. No. 
1313) ; 

The brig Lydia, Thomas Amsdell, master (H. Doc, No. 1314) ; 

The schooner Sally, Robert Chunn, master (H. Doc. No. 
1315); 

The brig Jay, Hugh Wilson, master (H. Doc. No. 1310); 
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The schooner Friendship, Theodore Harding, master (H. Doc. 
No. 1317); 

The ship Willink, James Stewart, master (H. Doc. No, 1318) ; 
and 

The brig Eliza, Willis Whitfield, master (H. Doc. No. 1319). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KERN presented a petition of Newland Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Bedford, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide a volunteer officers’ retired list, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Indiana, 
remonstrating against the circulation through the mails of anti- 
Catholic literature, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Brogan, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
secure peace in Europe, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of East 
Wareham, Boston, New Bedford, Newburyport, Ayer, Worcester, 
Newton Upper Falls, Lynn, Cambridge, Milford, Mattapoiset. 
Hopkinton, Melrose, Gloucester, Granville, Provincetown, Ware, 
Malden, Wareham, Fitchburg, and Lowell, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lowell, 
Mass., remonstrating against national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wisconsin, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Eau Claire, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide a com- 
pensatory time privilege to post-office employees, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry eitizens of Eau Claire 
and Chippewa Falls, in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
enactment of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Luis Obispo; the Loyal Order of Moose, No. 509, 
of Alameda; the Iroquois Club, of San Francisco; the Central 
Labor Council of Petaluma; of Court No. 63, Federation of 
Labor, of Petaluma; of Hive No. 6, Ladies of the Maccabees, 
of Pasadena; and of the Federation of Catholic Societies, of Los 
Angeles, all in the State of California, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide pensions for civil-service employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 

Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 6689) making appropriation 
for the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. 
and for other. purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 831) thereon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, with an amendment, Senate resolution 490, submitted by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] on the 7th instant. 
As it is a matter of urgency, I should like very much to have 
the resolution acted upon at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection. the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. The amendment of the committee was, on page 
2, line 5, after the word “ employ,” to strike out “ stenographers 
and such other assistants as it may deem necessary” and to in- 
sert “a stenographer at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page.” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof duly authorized by said committee, 
be, and it is hereby, instructed to make inquiry concerning and report 
to the Senate thereon - 

First. The extent and location of the territory affected by the foot- 
and-mouth disease and the number of cattle, hogs, sheep, and other 
animals affected thereby or exposed thereto, 

Second. What quarantine or other measures have been adopted by 
ap P eoeta or State authorities for the prevention or eradication of 
sa sense. 

Third. What changes, if any, should be adopted by the Federal or 
State authorities in their methods of quarantine. 


Fourth. What remedy or remedies are known or used in preventing 
or eradicating said disease. 

That said committee or subcommittee is authorized to sit during the 
sessions of the Senate and during any recess of the Senate; to hold 
sessions at such pac or places as it shall deem most convenient for th 
purposes of the Investigation; to employ a stenographer at a cost no 
exceeding $1 per printed page; to send for persons, books, records, 
and papers; to administer oaths, and as early as practicable to report 
to the Senate the results of its investigation, including all testimony 
taken s AA and that the expenses of the inquiry shal) be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. r 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I hope the resolution will be 
promptly passed; and as I see several members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry present, I will express the 
further hope that the committee will very promptly proceed 
with the inquiry provided for by the resolution. It relates to 
what is really a very serious matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Ohio that the committee met this morning, took some tes- 
timony with relation to this matter, and reported favorably a 
bill providing for an additional expenditure, I think, of 
$1,500,000 to meet any emergency that may confront the de- 
partment either in connection with this disease or with any 
other disease which may appear. 

Mr. BURTON. Do I understand the Senator from Colorado 
i.tends to bring up that bill immediately after the adoption of 
the pending resolution? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; that bill will not be in my charge, 
The resolution I have reported simply provides for the payment 
of a stenographer and for the investigation, so that it may pro- 
ceed regularly. The bill to which I have referred vill probably 
come up either this afternoon or to-morrow morning. 

Mr, BURTON. I trust very early consideration may be given 
to it, because a most serious emergency exists in the State o 
Ohio and also in other States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The committee recognize the great emer- 
gency, and therefore determined tl is morning as to the amount 
which should be added to the funds of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for this very purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. - 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and refe: 
as follows: 5 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6827) relating to the reclamation of arid, semiarid, 
swamp, and overflow lands through district organizations, and 
authorizing Government aid therefor; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6828) amending section 282 of the Judicial Code, 
changing the number of grand jurors; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 6829) to provide for the construction of two reve- 
nue cutters; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 6830) granting an increase of pension to Jasper 
McPhail; and 

A bill (S. 6831) granting an increase of pension to Perry B. 
Glines (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6832) to amend the navigation laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 6833) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Bendel (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6834) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
K. Ashley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6835) granting a pension to Mary E. Wash (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6836) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
McClure (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 6837) granting an increase of pension to M. B. 
Sasser (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6838) granting an increase of pension to William 
Bays (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 5 

A bill (S. 6839) extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Delaware River authorized by an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Pennsylvania & Newark Railroad Co., or their successors, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware 
River,” approved the 24th day of August, 1912; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 
Pipes bill (S. 6840) granting an increase of pension to Earl W. 

per; 

A bill (S. 6841) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Frederick ; 

A bill (S. 6842) granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. 
Nicholson ; 

A bill (S. 6843) granting a pension to Rosalie A. Partridge; 

A bill (S. 6844) granting an increase of pension to Reuben F. 
Longley; 

A bill (S. 6845) granting a pension to Winfield Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 6846) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 6847) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Saunders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 6848) granting a pension to William G. Taliaferro; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6849) for the relief of James Orange; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6850) granting an increase of pension to Nancy I. 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 6851) granting an increase of pension to Charles S. 


orse; 

A bill (S. 6852) granting an increase of pension to James O. 
Anderson; and 

A bill (S. 6853) granting a pension to Jane McGaughey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6854) to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 6855) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Flournoy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 208) continuing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Postage on Second-Class Mail Matter and Compensa- 
tion for the Transportation of Mail, created by the act of 
August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 209) withholding from allot- 
ment the unallotted lands or public domain of the Creek Nation 
or Tribe of Indians and providing for the sale thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 0 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I introduce a bill and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 6856) to authorize the United States, acting 
through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital stock of 
a corporation to be organized under the laws of the United 
States or of a State thereof or of the District of Columbia to 
purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant 
vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. A 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the bill the Senator from 
Missouri has just introđuced refers to a matter in which many 
of us are deeply interested. I should like to ask him if the 
bill is along the same lines as the so-called Alexander bill in 
the House? < 

Mr. STONE. It is the Alexander bill. I will say, however, 
that there is this difference: An amendment has been inter- 
polated which Mr. ALEXANDER himself wrote in, and I am in- 
troducing it in that form. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to inquire what bill this is? 

Mr. STONE. It is a shipping bill, a merchant-marine bill. 

Mr. BURTON. What does the Senator from Missouri pro- 
pose to have done with the bill? `; 

Mr. STONE. To have it referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That action has been taken. 
TEXAS STATE CLAIMS, 

Mr. CULBERSON. I submit an amendment proposing to 
reimburse the State of Texas in full payment of all claims of 
any nature whatever on account of expense incurred by that 
State prior to February 9, 1861, intended to be proposed by 


me to the general deficiency appropriation bill. I ask that the 
amendment be printed and referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. * 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 6120) for the allowance of certain claims 
reported by the Court of Claims, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill (II. R. 8846), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 496), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolred, That the Committee on 3 and Forestry, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Congress 
to employ a stenographer at a price not to exceed $1 per printed page 
to report such hearings as may be held in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before the sald committee; and the expenses 
thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6060, known as the im- 
migration bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6060, which will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6080) to regulate the immigra- 
= of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 

tates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Immigration with amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the bill be regularly read, - 
or the formal reading of the bill being dispensed with, shall it 
be read for amendment? f 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. REED. I call for the reading of the bill. If I had been 
here in time, I would have objected to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read, but the ques- 
tion is, Shall the amendments be considered as the Secretary 
proceeds with the reading of the bill? 

Mr. REED. I call for the regular order, the reading of the 
bill in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I now ask 
that the committee amendments be acted upon in their order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be 
no objection, the committee amendments will first be acted upon. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 1, page 1, line 6, after the word “ Indians,” to insert 
„of the United States,” so as to read: 


That the word allen wherever used in this act shall include any 
rson not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the United States; 
ut this definition shall not be held to include Indians of the United 
States not taxed or citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction of the 


United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to inquire as to the par- 
liamentary situation. Is this bill now before the Senate by 
unanimous consent or on a vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On a vote. 

Mr. REED. The time for its consideration, then, will expire 
at 2 o'clock for to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; there is no unfinished business. 

Mr. REED. How could it be made the unfinished business 
during the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been, yet. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I understand the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is simply being taken up by the 
Senate on motion, as the rules provide, and being considered. 

Mr. REED. It may be taken up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is taken up. 

Mr. REED. Taken up now, during the morning hour; but its 
right of way will expire, as I understand the Chair, at 2 o'clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. There is no unfinished busi- 
ness. If there were unfinished business, it would expire then. 
There being no unfinished business, it will proceed until dis- 


I ask that the formal read- 
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placed by something else.. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 3, after the words 
“Canal Zone,” to insert “ or any insular Se si of the United 
States,” so as to read: 

That the term “ United cher AE as used In the = as well as in the 
various sections of this act, shall be consi mean the United 
States, and an <4 waters, territory, or other place . to the juris - 
diction thereof, except the Isthmian Canal Zone; — if any alien 


shall leave the Canal Zone or any Insular possession of the United 
States and attempt to enter any other REA 2 the jurisdiction of 


the United States, nothing contained in th construed as 
permitting him to enter under any other conditions a those appli- 
cable to all aliens. That the term “seaman,” as this er 


include every person signed on the ship's articles and . 
aariing on 

foreign port or place. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 16, after 
me =e “tax of,” to strike out “$5” and insert “$6,” so as 
o rea 

That there shall lected. 
alien, inclu ae P 
act, entering the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I raise the question of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


and paid a tax of 
admitted as pro’ 


6 for 
ded in 


. Hollis Newlands Simmons 
rah James Smith, Aris. 
Brandegee Johnson O’Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Jones Oliver Smith, 
Burton Kenyon Overman Smith, S. C. 
den Kern moot 
Chamberlain La Follette Penrose e 
Lane rkins Thompson 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Pittman Thornton 
du Pont Lippitt Pomerene Walsh 
Gallinger Warren 
mber Robinson White 
Gronna — N. J. Shafreth Works 
Hardwick Myers heppard 
Hitchcock Nelson Shively 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to state 
that the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] is unavoid- 
ably detained from the Senate on public business. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. RNS DELL] on public business. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
WEEKS] is unavoidably absent. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Brapy]. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaMan]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have been requested to announce 
that the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}; 

The junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Carr with the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]; 

The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] y 

The senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA}; 

The junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surg] with the 
Junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, STEPHENSON] with 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; and 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 16, after the words “tax 
of,” strike out “$5” and insert “ $6.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 18, after the words 
„United States,” to insert “exeept that with respect to an 
allen accompanied by his wife, child, or children said tax shall 
be $4 for each such alien, wife, and child,” so as to rend: = 


That there shall be levied, collected, and paid w tax of $6 for nery 
allen, cies alien seamen regular! admitted as pro 
act, entering the United States, except that with respect to — alte 


board any vessel arriving in the United States from — 


accompanied 
each such allen, wife, and 


by his wife, ger or children said tax shall be $4 for 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, do I understand that the bill is 
now being read in full for committee amendments? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. No; it has been read in full, It 
is now being read for the committee amendments. 

Mr. REED. It must be read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read in full. 

Mr. REED. It must be read in full for the amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about ft 
The amendments are now being read, and that is in accordance 
with the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I simply wanted to be sure that I understood 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not a question of doubt 
about the rule. A request was made this morning to omit the 
reading of the bill, and read it simply for the amendments. 
The Senator from Missouri objected, and asked for the regular 
order. The bill has now been read in its entirety. It is in 
the Committee of the Whole, and in accordance with the rules 
of the Senate it is now being read simply for committee amend- 
ments. That does not involve the necessity of rereading the 
bill but simply reading the amendments, so that it does not 
have to be read in full. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
what important reason impelled the committee to raise the 
head tax from $5 to $6? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Under the existing law and 
the bill as it came over from the House, the tax is $5, without 
any discrimination. The committee in charge of the bill raised 
it on such individuals as are here set forth—every adult alien, 
including alien seamen—to $6, and lowered it to $4 on the 
wives and children, so as to equalize it and make it practically 
the same according to the number that come in. I will state to 
the Senator that the wives and children do not enter into com- 
petition here; they are more or less a burden when they come 
in; and we therefore lowered the tax on them, while we raised 
the tax to $6 in the case of those of earning age. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me one moment. of 
course what we desire to encourage is the immigrant with a 
family. The idea of the committee was to make the tax as 
low as it now is on a man with a family, and to increase the 
tax on the man who comes here without a family—the single 
men, many of whom are of that class which is most prejudicial 
in many ways, who come here in the spring, work through the 
summer, and go back in the autumn, and have no intention of 
ever becoming American citizens. They come here simply to 
get the benefit of our opportunities. It was never intended to 
make the tax fall in such a way as to burden the most desirable 
imn..grants. 

Mr. REED. What is the present head tax? 

. Mr. LODGE. Four dollars. The house made it $5, and it 
passed at $5 in the last Congress in both Houses. The House 
made it $5 in this bill, and we have put the tax on men with 
families back at the figure named in the present law. 

Mr. REED. I notice that a little later in the bill the com- 
mittee has ee it by striking out the clause which ex- 
empts from the tax those alfens who have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens. May I ask the purpose of that 
change? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Can the Senator refer me 
to that particular section? 

Mr. REED. It is on page 3, the lines that are stricken 
out—lines 14, 15, and 16. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator that those lines are 
not in the existing law. That is new legislation, added by the 
House. It was the opinion of the department that it was bet- 
ter not to make that exception, as it opened the door to fraud. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That particular part was 
stricken out, as the Senator from Massachusetts has said, 
beeause one might declare his intention to become a citizen 
and then abuse the law, as already set forth by him, by imme- 
diately returning. If you will read further, it says: 

Shall not be levied— 


And then those lines are stricken out— 


on account of aliens who shali enter the United States after an un- 
interrupted residence of at least one year immediately preceding such 
entrance. 

Mr. REED (reading): 

In the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Repubile of Cuba, or 
the Republie of Mexico. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes— 


Nor on account of otherwise admissible residents of any possession 
of the United States. 
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Mr. REED. Yes. Of course, that leaves it that if a man 
has declared his intention to become a citizen he, nevertheless, 
must pay this tax. 

Mr. GRONNA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 


Mr. President—— 


Mr. GRONNA. I was simply about to say that I believe 
this amendment should be changed by an amendment. I be- 
lieve the words “accompanied by” should be stricken out, so 
that the amendment will read: 

Except that witb respect to an alien, his wife, child, or children, 
said tax shall be $4. 

My reason for that is this: Very often it happens that the 
husband will come to this country, and after he has earned 
sufficient money will send for his family. Now, unless the 
family are accompanied by the husband they will not get the 
advantage of the reduction in the head tax. I think it was the 
intention of the committee—at least, it was my intention— 
that the desirable immigrant, whom we want, should have 
the benefit of the $4 tax instead of the $6 tax. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator restate his 
amendment? 
Mr. GRONNA. 
„accompanied by.“ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On what page? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
In lines 18 and 19, page 2. 
| Mr. GRONNA. Yes; lines 18 and 19, so that the amendment 
will read: 

Except that with respect to an alien, his wife, child, or children, said 
tax shall be $4. 

There certainly should be no objection to that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. How did the Senator word it finally—just 
striking out the words “ accompanied by“? 

Mr. GRONNA. Just striking out the two words “ accom- 
panied by.” 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator that it should not be 
limited to the occasion of being accompanied by them. 

Mr. GRONNA. That was the intention of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I think simply leaving out those words makes 
the amendment a little blind, but that can be remedied subse- 

uently. 
a Mr. GRONNA. Do I understand that the chairman of the 
committee has accepted my amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, lines 18 and 19, in the committee 
amendment, strike out the words “ accompanied by.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. O°'GORMAN. Mr. President, I have a suggestion to make 
that, I think, will be accepted by the Senator in charge of the 
bill, and will make the phraseology regarding this change satis- 
factory. It is to strike out in lines 18 and 19 the words “an 
alien accompanied by his” and substitute for the word “ his,” in 
line 19, the word “the,” and insert the words “of an alien” 
after the word “children,” so that the two lines will read: 

Entering the United States, except that with respect to the wife, 
child, or children of an alien, said tax shall be $4 for each such alien, 
wife, and child. 

' Mr. LODGE. That puts it in proper form. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would not that prevent the husband from 
getting the low rate? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; he is made a special exception just the 


same. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. It permits the wife and child or children of 
an alien to secure a reduced rate, whether they accompany the 
parent or not. 

Mr. LODGH. Whethcr they accompany the parent or are 


sent for, 

Mr. O’GORMAN. It accomplishes, I am sure, just what the 
Senator from North Dakota has in his mind. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I did not hear the Senator from New 
York correctly. Will the Senator restate his amendment? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Beginning with the word “ except,” in line 
18, on page 2, the clause will read: 

Except that with respect to the wife, child, or children of an alien, 


paid tax shall be $4. 
` Mr. GRONNA. What will be the tax on the alien? 
Six dollars, 


Mr. O'GORMAN. 
Mr. GRONNA. I intended that the tax of $4 should apply to 


the husband as well‘as to the wife and children. 


It is simply to strike out the two words 


Mr. LODGE. It does, as the Senator from New York has 
drafted it. y 

Mr. GRONNA. I think not. 

Mr. LODGE. It says “with respect to the wife, child, or 
children of an alien said tax shall be $4 for each such alien, 
wife, and child.” 

Mr. O'GORMAN. It will cover it. 

Mr. LODGE. It makes the tax $4 for each of the family— 
father, wife, and children. I think that is just what the Senator 
wants to effect and it is in better language. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. But, manifestly, there is then a dis- 
crepancy between the $6 assessed on line 16 against an alien. 
That would have to be changed. 

Mr. LODGE, Where? 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 16, which provides “that there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of $6 for every alien.” 
y 15 LODGE. This is an exception. It excepts a man with a 
‘amily. ; 

Mr. GRONNA. Does it not except the wife and children? 

Mr. LODGE. It excepts them all, because it says “with re- 
spect to the wife, child, or children of an alien said tax shall be 
$4 for such alien, wife, and child.” What is such alien? The 
alien who has a wife and children. It is as clear as it is 
possible to make it. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that it is good 
policy to assess a tax of $6 upon aliens who are without families 
and $4 upon aliens who have families? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is much better. I explained the 
reason why to the Senate when the Senator was out. The de- 
sirable immigrant, of course, is the man who comes here with a 
family and children intending to settle and become a citizen. 
The presence of his family is a guarantee of that intention— 
that he comes here meaning to remain. A large portion of the 
adult males who will pay the $6 tax are men who come to this 
country in the spring, work through the summer, and go back 
in the autumn, taking their wages with them. That tax affects 
a class that is undesirable in many respects, and the single 
men who come here with the intent of remaining can afford to 
pay the $6. The provision equalizes the tax and gives a dis- 
tinct advantage to the man with a family, which the bill as it 
passed the House does not give. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that in an untold number of cases the husband comes in 
advance of his family. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, and we have changed the bill so as 
to cover those cases by adopting the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I happened to be out of the Chamber and 
did not know it. 

Mr. LODGE. The clatse has been rephrased. I will state to 
the Senator it now reads “ except that with respect to the wife, 
child, or children of an alien said tax shall be $4 for each such 
alien, wife, and child.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. That necessarily implies that the family 
accompany the alien; but if the alien precedes them, then 
what? 

Mr. LODGE. It was phrased by the Senator from New York 
with the precise object of covering it whether the family accom- 
panies the alien or is sent for, and it seems to me it is so plain 
that no distinction can be drawn. It says that the tax shall be 
$4 on the wife, child, or children of an alien; that is. if the wife 
and children be the wife and children of an alien, they pay $4, 
and also the tax shall be $4 on such alien—that is, the alien 
who has a wife and children—no matter how he comes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No matter whether they are in Europe or 
on shipboard. y 

Mr. LODGE. Of course the tax can not be levied on them if 
they are in Europe. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. But let us understand this provision. 
The Senator sees it very clearly. I do not. An alien comes 
here in advance of his family. Are you going to assess only $4 
on him because he has a wife and children in Europe who are 
coming here? Is that the idea? : 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is the understanding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They may never come. 

Mr. LODGE. He has to make proof of it, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is not as clear as the Senator 
thinks it is. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator agrees with me to make the tax 
$4 on that alien and on his wife and children. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. But then it is a discrimination against 
the man who has not a wife and children and pays $6, provided 
the wife and children never come. s ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. I see the objection the Senator makes. On the 
other hand, it is undesirable to limit it to accompanying the 
alien, because he may come here with the intent of sending for 
them later, and we want to relieve him of the payment of the 
extra $2. 

Mr. GRONNA. Do I understand that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York was adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been adopted. 
It is pending. 

Nr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does he Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask for a reading of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York in order to clarify this 
ambiguity? á 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Amend the proposed amendment of the com- 
mittee on page 2, beginning in line 18. 

The committee propose at that point, after the words United 
States,” to insert the words: 

Except t with t to an allen accompanied by his wif 
or children sald tax N be $4 for each Sach allied wife, and e 

The Senator from New York proposes to amend by striking 
out the words “an alien accompanied by his” and inserting the 
word “the” before the word “ wife,” and after the word “ chil- 
dren,” in line 19, to insert the words “of an alien,” so that the 
amendment of the committee if amended will read: 

Except that with respect to the wife, child, or children of an alien 
said tax shall be $4 for each such alien, wife, and child. 

Mr. GRONNA. The amendment which I offered was accepted 
by the chairman of the committee. We will then have to re- 
consider that amendment before this amendment can be adopted. 
Nr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think that is neces- 
sary if the Senator prefers the amenament of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LODGE. It will be open to further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
- tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O’Gorman] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Idaho desire to offer 
something? 

Mr. BORAH. Not if the Senator from Missouri is going to 
discuss this particular amendment. 

Mr. REED. I was not. I was going to ask for some more 
light as to the parliamentary situation. 
` Mr. BORAH. I should like to have some light also. 

Mr. REED. I want to inquire if the motion to take up this 
bill was made in the morning hour by unanimous consent, and 
if unanimous consent was given to make the motion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to state to the 
Senator from Missouri that immediately upon the announce- 
ment by the Vice President that the morning business was 
closed I moved to take up the bill. The question was put to the 
Senate, and, by a vote, it was taken up in regular order, and 
the Senate is now proceeding with its consideration under that 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has correctly stated the order that was made by the Sen- 
ate, as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. REED. The point on which I am making inquiry is 
whether the morning business had been concluded and it had 
been so announced. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.’ It had been so declared. 

Mr. REED. I still have the floor. If the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bogan] desires to discuss this phase of the matter, I will 
yield the floor to him. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I was simply desiring to satisfy my mind 

as to just what this amendment means. I as I under- 
stand it, I have no objection to it. Therefore I do not care to 
discuss it. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
suggestion with reference to the amendment that has just been 
adopted, which was offered by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. O’Gorman], : 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will permit the Chair to state that the amendment to the 
amendment has not yet been adopted. It is pending. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then let me make this suggestion. It is 
to a certain extent very obscure, as has been suggested by the 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGcER]. Suppose a 
married alien comes here first. He is not bringing his family 
with him. There must therefore be an assessment of $6 against 
him, although he is married. Then if we adopt the amendment 
offéred by the Senator from New York, it will provide after 
you have already assessed and collected $6 the charge against 
that alien shall be $4, because it says “for each such alien, 
wife, and child.” Any alien who is fit to come to the United 
States I think probably could stand the test of the two extra 
dollars; we do not need to spend a great deal of time on this 
question, but the law ought to be certain as to what shall be 
charged against the alien as he enters one of our ports. We 
can not fix it at $6 and then in the very last part of the amend- 
ment provide that such alien shall pay $4 whether he is ac- 
companied by his wife or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. i 

Mr. LODGE. I think the point made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from North Dakota is well 
taken, and it leaves a very doubtful point about the alien who 
comes and whose wife and children are left behind. I think 
we shall have to reword the amendment to reach the object 
that we all desire to attain. I would suggest to the chairman 
that we might pass over this amendmert for the present and 
dispose of it later, when we shall have had an opportunity to 
put it in proper form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state to the Senator that if we de- 
sire to charge $6 when the alien comes alone without a family 
in the first instance and only $4 if he accompanies his family, 
that amendment could be made by striking out, in line 20, the 
words “such alien.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be passed over and the committee will 
reword it in such form as to meet the very point now made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before it is passed over I suggest 
this language, which will completely cover it: 


Except that the tax on the wife, child, or children of an alien shall 
be $4 each for such wife and child and for such alien if said wife, 
child, or children accompany him. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
have now. s 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there are 
innumerable cases of aliens coming to this country unaccom- 
panied by wife and children, but they come here to become 
citizens and as soon as they get money enough they send for 
their families. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. A man of that kind should not be taxed $6, 
it seems to me. I think he ought to be taxed $4, the same as 
the man who has his family accompanying him. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment will have to be reworded to 
meet those cases. I hope the Senate will pass it over so that 
it may be put in proper shape. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I meant to say only 
a word. If a man comes without his family, I want him 
to pay $6. I meant to put it clearly that he would pay $6 if 
he did not bring his family with him at the time he came. 
You will produce almost inexplicable confusion if you under- 
take to make him pay $4 when he has a wife and children 
abroad and says he probably will bring them in at a future 
time. It will be a simple proposition to say that the tax 
shall be $6 unless he brings his family along with him. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia plainly states that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what I meant by it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I join in the request made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. I am sure the chairman of the 
committee will see to it, if the amendment is passed over, 
that it shall be given proper consideration. It is a very im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to the amendment being 
passed over; but I am quite sure that by striking out the 
words I suggested we could dispose of it. I am quite sure that 
if the husband accompanied his family he would have to pay 
only $4. I am also quite sure that if he did not accompany 
his family the family would have to pay only $4. Of course 


That is exactly what we 
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he would have to pay $6 if he came alone, and that, I under- 
stand, the committee intends to be the law. 

Mr. LODGE. That is just what we want to reach. I think 
it needs to be worded carefully, and therefore it should be 
passed over. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pend- 
ing amendment will be passed over and the next amendment 
will be stated, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead James Overman Smith. Ga 
Borah Johnson Page Smith, S. C. 
Bryan i ea Perkins moot 
Burton Pittman Sterling 
Camden Fa "Follette Pomerene tone 
a ag omg Lane eed Thomas 
yo. Lee, Md. Robinson Thompson 
Cul Dereon Lippitt Root Thornton 
Dillingham ge Saulsbury Tillman 
Gallinger McCumber Shafroth Walsh 
Gore Martin, Va. Sheppard Warren 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman White 
Hardwick Myers Shively Works 
Hollis Norris Simmons 
Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make the same announcement of 


pairs that I made on the last roll call. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to make the same announce- 
ment with reference to the pair of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Cumton] that I made a while ago. I will let 
that announcement stand for the present. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is unavoidably 
absent on public business. 

Mr. THORNTON. I again desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. RANSůUͤRLL] on public busi- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will read the next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what became of the amendment 
which was pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was passed over by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; unanimous consent was not asked or 
granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The statement was*made by 
the Chair that it would be passed over unless there was objec- 
tion, and no objection was interposed. © 

Mr. REED. I did not hear the Chair’s statement, but that 
would not amount to a unanimous consent, 

I wish to say to the Senators in charge of this bill that I 
have not any desire to try to obstruct its passage, but I want 
an opportunity to examine it. I do not know what is in it. 
No one but the committee has had any opportunity to know 
what is in the bill. We meet here on what is substantially the 
first day of the session a bill of far-reaching importance, with- 
out any intimation or notice tiat it will be called up for action, 
but suddenly a motion was made only a few moments after the 
Senate was in session. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me? 

Mr. REED. I will yield in a moment, when I finish this 
statement. Only a few moments after the Senate had convened 
a motion is made to take up the bill, and there is, it seems to 
me, a manifest purpose to push it through as rapidly as possible. 
It is a bill we have no right to pass upon hastily. It ought to 
be carefully examined. It ought to be thoroughly understood 
by the Senate. 

I think the friends of the bill would be acting in accordance 
with the proprieties of the situation if they would not attempt 
to force this bill through to-day, but would take some action 
that would permit an examination of the bill and an under- 
standing of it. It is rather unusual for a great bill of this 
kind to be brought in and not a single man representing the 
committee or anyone else to have a word to say about it or in 
any way to elucidate it or to state the reasons for the legisla- 
tion or what is contained in the bill. I say it is exceedingly 
unusual. 

The bill may be one of great merit; it may be one fraught 
with great evil;.I do not know. So far as I am co 1 
intend to take such action as may be necessary in order "to 


secure a reasonable time in which to examine this measure. I 
think that ought to be granted willingly by the committee. 

I now yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri will refer to the title-page of the bill he will see that it 
passed the House February 5, 1914, and came to the Senate and 
was sent to our committee and there considered, and it was re- 
ported from the committee last March. The bill has been 
printed in its present form and has been upon the calendar 
since some time in March. From time to time I have attempted 
to bring the bill up, but on account of other pressing matters 
its consideration was postponed. 

I wish to state further that I suppose there never has been 
a bill introduced in the Senate that has had as much discus- 
sion as this bill. This is practically the identical bill that was 
introduced, discussed, and passed by both Houses and then 
vetoed by President Taft. It was passed by the Senate over 
the President’s veto, but it was defeated in the House by a 
small majority. It was then reintroduced, and at the beginning 
of the present session of Congress it passed the House over- 
whelmingly and came to the Senate and was considered by the 
committee and reported nearly six months ago, with a full re- 
port made by the chairman, with the assistance of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, meant to cover all the points and 
giving reasons for the few verbal changes that the Senate com- 
mittee made, for we made none of any vital importance in the 
general text of the bill. We merely corrected some verbal errors, 
and in one instance alone did we leave out a section which was 
objected to and which objection appeared valid to the committee, 
the section in reference to putting matrons, inspectors, and 
surgeons on board foreign vessels bringing immigrants to our 
shores. We simply changed that so as to provide for inspection 
on this side. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if there are any distinct or substantial differences between 
this bill and the bill which was previously passed by Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There are none. It is prac- 
tically identically the same bill, with just a few verbal changes 
to make the meaning clearer. As I said a moment ago, the 
only changes were where there was strenuous objection from 
the representatives of foreign Governments against permitting 
our physicians and matrons to be put on board their vessels. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. Does he yield further? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish simply to say, being a member of the 
committee, that, while what the chairman has said is true, of 
course in many respects, this is the same as the immigration 
bill which was passed during the last Congress, there are also 
some new things in the bill which are very different; there are 
some provisions which are entirely new. Take, for instance, the 
provision on page 1, which was just agreed to. It is of very 
great importance, but it was not in the bill which was passed 
during the Taft administration. 

Mr, SMITH of Scuth Carolina. But it was in the bill as it 
passed the other House at the last session, and substantially it 
is the same. The changes made by the Senate committee are 
very unimportant, and the changes made by the other House, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain by referring to the old bill 
and to the present law, are not vitally material. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator from New Jersey, 
unless he wishes to make some extended observations on the 
bill. If so, I should like to conclude this colloquy, and then I 
shall yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what the Senator from South 
Carolina, who is in charge of the bill, has stated is true; and 
yet it is a good illustration of the fact that a man can state the 
exact, absolute truth, and yet the matter not be presented in a 
very complete form. It is true the bill was sent here by the 
other House on the 5th day of February, 1914; that during all 
of that time the bill has been here; and any Senator who de- 
sired tò do so might have examined it; but it is also true that 
it was well understood at the last session that this bill would 
not be brought forward at that. session; that there were other 
matters of more pressing importance. Accordingly, no Senator 
was called upon to study the bill; indeed it was his duty to 
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devote his time and attention to measures which were then 
pressing for passage. The fact that a bill has been sent here 
does not at all imply that it is the duty of Members to under- 
take its analysis and study under conditions of that kind. 
There are a great many bills upon the calendar, but none of us 
undertake to read those bills long in advance of the time they 
are to be brought forward, unless we are upon committees to 
which they have been referred or are otherwise specially con- 
cerned in them. 

I have not had the opportunity to read this bill, and many 
other Senators, I suppose, are in the same position in which I 
am. It is an important bill; it affects a great many of our 
citizens, because many of them hase left behind them their 
families and relatives who are dear to them. Then it affects 
generally the whole population of the country, because it 
raises the great questions always involved in matters concern- 
ing immigration. It is true an immigration bill was passed 
two years ago and vetoed; it is true that that bill was after- 
wards passed by the Senate over the veto of the President, Mr. 
Taft; but surely we are not going to pass this bill upon debates 
which took place before another Congress, two years ago, par- 
ticularly when it is well known that the bill is not identical 
with the one which was then under consideration. 

Some Senator ought to give the Senate some light as to the 
reasons why it is necessary to make these radical changes in 
our immigration laws. The bill ought not to be passed in the 
dark or in a hurry. I say again to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that I hope he will allow the bill, under some proper 
agreement—I have no desire to have the Dill lose its parlia- 
mentary advantage, if any it has—to be laid aside until we can 
have an opportunity to examine it. Otherwise we shall be 
compelled to take the time of the Senate in discussing various 
phases of the bill, as we have been during the last hour. I 
hope the chairman of the committee will adopt that suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the present 
status of affairs is that we are now considering committee 
amendments to the bill. As I said before, practically all of 
th: Senate committee amendments are not of very great im- 
portance; they are merely verbal changes. I do not know that 
there need be any very extended explanation of them. Such 
explanation, however, as is necessary I hope I can give as the 
committee amendments are reached. After the committee 
amendments are disposed of, as a matter of course each and 
every Senator will have ample opportunity, which the Senate 
always guarantees to every Member, to discuss the bill in its 
yital relations. I am simply trying to dispose of the Senate 
committee amendments in order to get the bill in the proper 
shape to be presented as a principle to be discussed by the Sen- 
ate. The bill has proceeded thus far, and I hope the Senator 
from Missouri has had ample opportunity to discharge his duty 
as a Senator, to study the bill in its entirety, and will vote for 
it or against it as his judgment may dictate. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I am a member of the com- 
mittee from which this bill has been reported, although I am 
not in accord with the majority of the committee regarding at 
least one vital feature of the bill. That feature is the so-called 
literacy clause. I am opposed to that clause, and I know there 
are other members of the committee who are opposed to it. 

In common with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], al- 
though a member of the committee, I was surprised that this 
measure was pressed upon the attention of the Senate to-day. I 
was engaged at a committee meeting held at 12 o’clock to-day, 
when, as I am informed, immediately upon the convening of the 
body the chairman of the Committee on Immigration sought and 
obtained permission to have this bill considered by the Senate. 
As one of the committee I think the request tendered by the 
Senator from Missouri is a reasonable request. No intimation 
has been given to this body during the two or three days that 
we have been together that this very important bill was going to 
be pressed upon our attention to-day, or, indeed, at any time 
during the session. On yesterday we attended with the other 
House in the Chamber of the House of Representatives and lis- 
tened to the message of the President. The President indicated 
certain phases of necessary legislation which, in his judgment, 
ought to receive our attention during this short session. He evi- 
dently was not impressed with the need of taking up this immi- 
gration problem at this time, for he made no reference to it. 

I do hope that the chairman of the committee will withhold 
his objection to what I conceive to be a very reasonable request 
made by the Senator from Missouri, that the bill be laid aside 
at least for a day or two. f 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, it does seem to 
me that if ever a bill should have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor this bill should have been so re- 
‘ferred. Being a member’ of that committee, I felt an interest 


in the matter and had a hope that the bill might go to that 
committee, and that I at least might have an opportunity to 
express my views on the subject. For reasons I know not, 
however, the bill was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion Of course, immigration is affected by the bill. 

I am opposed to the bill, and if it has got to pass this body 
in the shape in which it is now presented, while I am willing 
to concede that there may be much of good in the measure, at 
the same time, according to my views and understanding, there 
is much of evil in it. 

I am opposed in toto to that clause of the bill found on page 
8, beginning at line 10, which bars “all aliens over 16 years of 
age, physically capable of reading, who can not read the Eng- 
lish language or some other language or dialect, including 
Hebrew or Yiddish.” 

I am opposed to a literacy test. I claim that such a test 
proves nothing. The most glib-tongued scoundrel and consum- 
mate villain that God’s sun ever shone upon might be able to 
translate all the languages known to the human tongue and yet 
be a man who would be evil and detrimental to a community. 
I claim that notwithstanding the fact that one is not able to 
read or translate Yiddish or Hebrew, he may be a surpassingly 
good citizen. I have known in the course of my life many men 
in the city of New York, where I was born, who were utterly 
and absolutely incapable of reading the English language, who 
could neither read nor write their own names, and yet who 
carved out great fortunes in that metropolis, who made of them- 
selves splendid citizens, and who reared grand families. 

To press such a proposition as this would be almost inhu- 
mane. It is un-American; it is utterly ungenerous. As I said 
a year ago, when a bill of a similar character, which was vetoed, 
was under consideration here, this proposition, carried to its 
finis, would have barred my good mother, from whose bosom I 
drank the milk of justice and liberty; and, by the eternal 
heavens, I shall never vote for a measure that would bar one 
with a clean body, a moral mind, a holy, generous, and humane 
purpose, from the blessings of liberty that this Government and 
this grand land youchsafe. 

I trust, if the bill is going to be pressed in its present shape, 
that it may be overwhelmingly defeated. I shall earnestly sus- 
tain any proposition to recommit this bill to the committee or 
which ultimately, I hope, will absolutely defeat it in its present 
form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, after the word 
“vehicle,” at the end of line 3, to insert “or when collection 
from the master, agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel, trans- 
portation line, or other conveyance, or vehicle bringing such 
alien to the United States is impracticable,” so as to read: 

The said tax shall be paid to the collector of customs of the port 
or customs district to which said allen come, or, if there be no 
collector at such port or district, then to the collector nearest thereto, 
by the master, agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel, transportation 
line, or other conveyance or vehicle bringing such alien to the United 
States. or by the allen himself if he does not come by a vessel, trans- 
portation line, or other conveyance or vehicle, or when collection from 
the master, agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel, transportation 
line, or other conveyance, or vehicle bringing such alien to the United 
States is impracticable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hughes Overman Smith, Md. 

rah James Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson Pa Sterling 
Bryan Kenyon Per Stone 
Burton ern Pittman Swanson 
Camden Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Lippitt eed Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Robinson Thornton 
Culberson McCumber oot alsh 
Dillingham Myers Saulsbur: Warren 
Gallinger Nelson Sheppa White 
Gronna Newlands Sherman Works 
Hardwick Norris Shields 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Simmons 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 


my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on official business. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unayoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. So a quorum js present. The Secretary 
will state the next committee amendment. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, | 
in section 2, page 3, line 8, after the word “ vehicle,” to strike 
out “or” and insert “of,” so as to read: 


The tax imposed by this section shall be a Hen upon 


e vessel or 
other vehicle of are or transportation bringing such ens to the 
United States, and shall be a debt in favor of the United States against 
the owner or owners of such vessel or other vehicle, and the payment 
of such tax may be enforced by any legal or equitable remedy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 14, after 
the word “levied,” to strike out “on account of aliens who 
have in accordance with Jaw declared their intention of becom- 
ing citizens of the United States or,” so as to read: 

That the sald tax shall not be levied on account of aliens who shall 
enter the United States after an uninterrupted residence of at least 
one year immediately preceding such entrance in the Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Cuba, or the Republic of 
Mexico, ete. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have requested, in as courteous 
n manner as I am able to command, that the chairman of the 
committee permit this bill to lie over, in order that it may be 
examined. He has declined to do that. I say again that I 
do not desire to be put in the attitude of obstructing the con- 
sideration of any bill or of obstructing this particular bill, but 
if a committee insists on forcing action upon a bill without de- 
bate, without consideration, and without time for consideration, 
the only thing left to a Member is to insist upon getting the 
time in some other way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I sympathize with the desire 
of the Senator to have an opportunity to investigate and dis- 
cuss so important a measure. I haye thought it probable that 
the Senator in charge of the bill would be willing to agree upon 
a day certain to vote sufficiently late in the session to allow 
every Senator to have an opportunity to investigate the bill. 
I inquire if that would be satisfactory to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I do not want to commit myself in 
regard to the measure at all. I do not know what is in it; I 
haye had no opportunity to ascertain what is in it. 

Mr. BORAH. My idea was that if the day to vote was post- 
poned sufficiently long, even though we were not in favor of the 
bill, we would vote upon it at some time, and that it would be 
safe to agree upon a day certain to vote if the date were far 
enough along to enable us to know precisely what we were 
voting on. I merely suggested that, and thought it might facili- 
tate the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. REED. The difficulty about an agreement of that kind 
with reference to a bill that has not been examined, and with 
no opportunity afforded for its examination, is that one would 
be bargaining about a “ pig in a poke,” speaking of the bill with 
all due respect. It is one thing to agree on a day certain with 
reference to a bill that you haye examined and the merits of 
which you understand; it is quite another thing to agree to 
vote on a particular day with reference to a bill that is not 
understood and has not been discussed. 

I do not like to be put in the embarrassing position of de- 
manding roll calls. I want it fully understood that, if I am 
doing so, it is because the committee is insisting upon action 
at this time and under these unusual and remarkable circum- 
stances. 

We have been told by the chairman of the committee that all 
the committee are asking is to consider the committee’s amend- 
ments. How is any man to understand the importance of a 
committee amendment who has never read the bill and has had 
no opportunity to read the bill? How is he to tell whether the 
amendment is proper or improper until the bill has been exam- 
ined? Manifestly he can not do so. Therefore it becomes neces- 
sary to get time by whatsoever method time can be obtained. 

I say, Mr. President, it is a very remarkable spectacle to find 
a bill brought forward that affects the lives and fortunes of mil- 
lions of people, that affects for good or bad the entire country, 
and not a single man rise to advance an argument in favor of 
the bill; not a single man undertake to make a statement with 
reference to its contents or the necessity for its enactment; and 
it is a very singular performance, an unusual performance, to 
have a bill of this character thrust forward at this period of a 
session. We were detained here nearly all summer. After a 
short recess we come back. The first day is given to a few 
moments confined to the matter of organization and roll call, all 
bussness awaiting the message of the President. The second day 
the President delivers his message, and says not a word with 
reference to this proposed legislation. i 


I arrived at the Senate to-day, I think, about seven or eight 
minutes past 12 o'clock, the hour of convening—I may have en- 
tered the Chamber a very few minutes later—and found this 
bill had been placed, by motion, in the position of unfinished 
business, I do not think that is the right way to bring forward 
a measure of this importance—I say it with great respect to the 
committee—and I do most sincerely trust that we shall not be 
8 ai to gain time by insisting upon every parliamentary, 

g 

So far as I am concerned, when I have had an opportunity. 
to examine this bill, if I haye anything to say with reference to 
it I shall say it, and that will end the matter. If I have noth- 
ing to say, I shall be prepared to vote when the yote is reached; 
but if the bill is to be brought forward in this way and no time 
given, I shall with very great regret do whatever I am obliged 
to do in order to get time. 

Mr. SMITH of Sonth Carolina. Mr. President, it is needless 
for me to repeat what I have already said, but I want to em- 
phasize one fact: There was no attempt made to take snap 
judgment on the Senate; there was no attempt made to debar 
any man from discussing the bill. That goes without saying. 
The committee believed that every Member of this body was 
more or less familiar with the bill and with its intent and pur- 
poses. As I said to the Senator from Missouri in the beginning, 
and repeat now, the Senate amendments do not touch the vital 
issue in the bill. They are more or less simply verbal correc- 
tions to the general text. 

The bill is now before the Senate. It can make what dispo- 
sition it pleases of the bill. So far as concerns time being given 
to discuss its merits or demerits, I presume there will be ample 
time for that; but I do feel that in a way I have been derelict 
in my duty in not pressing it more vigorously since it has been 
reported out of our committee. In deference to certain other 
legislation, however, certain pressure here that seemed insur- 
mountable, I yielded when perhaps I should have made a more 
strenuous fight. The House had expressed itself time and time 
again in a nonpartisan way; the Senate had expressed itself 
upon practically the same bill; and I was laying myself open 
to criticism here because of what some seemed to think were 
dilatory tactics or lack of interest in the bill itself. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me a 
word at this point? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To be sure. 

Mr. LODGE, The bill now under consideration is almost 
precisely the same as the bill that passed in the last Congress, 
as the Senator has just stated. That bill was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in both Houses, was vetoed by President Taft, and w. 
passed by the Senate over his veto. There is no essenti 
change at all in the bill. y 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believed it lacked less than 10 
yotes of passing in the House, also, over the President's veto. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it passed here over the veto. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I disclaim 
and am unwilling to be put in the attitude of attempting by 
indirection to do what I haye a right to do directly on thi 
floor. I gave notice before the close of the last session tha 
at this session of Congress I should use every opportunity to 
bring up this bill and force it to passage. As the Senator 
from Georgia reminds me, two days before the session closed 
I gave that notice. I baye used no indirection. I am not 
trying to railroad anything. This bill and all of its contents 
are more or less familiar to every man on this floor, and I dọ 
feel that I have been more or less derelict in my duty as the 
chairman of a committee in charge of a bill of such impor- 
tance as this because I have not been more insistent in forcing 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

This morning I came in, and when the President of the 
Senate announced that morning business was closed I got up 
and in the regular order moved to take up this bill and pro- 
ceed to its consideration. The motion was put and carried, 
and then, when we had gotten into the bill, the Senator from 
Missouri came in and asked for time. As a matter of course, 
that is a question for him to decide. My duty, as the chair- 
man of the committee charged with a bill that has been on 
the calendar for the entire session, is to see that it is given 
due consideration, and now that it is before the Senate ia 
keep it before the Senate until its final disposition.“ 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina state whether any of his colleagues on the committee 
have requested him to withhold consent to the request made 
by the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. They have not. I hope they 
would not attempt to do such a thing. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I assume that the Senator in his actien 
is attempting to reflect the desires and wishes of the cntize 


committee, As a single member of the committee, I indicated 
some time since that I think the request of the Senator from 
Missouri is a very reasonable one and ought to be granted, and 
I should be surprised to learn that any other member of the 
committee would not entertain the same view that I have ex- 
pressed regarding the reasonableness of the Senator’s request. 
No harm can be done. No one will complain that the very able 
and distinguished chairman of the committee has not done 
everything in his power to advance the bill. I know he did it 
at the Jast session. and I am sure he will do it at this session; 
but I think, consistently with every effort he desires to make, 
he might well, so far as it rests with him, yield to the request 
made by the Senator from Missouri to have this matter simply 
laid aside temporarily for a day or two, without prejudice to 
the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, so far as the, 
request of the Senator from Missouri is concerned, I repeat that 
these amendments are not vital. Whether they are accepted or 
rejected will not change the general meaning and features and 
principles of the bill. It was in the hope of expediting the 
general business that I wished to get the matter out of the 
way. The Senate can either accept or reject the bill, as it sees 
fit. So far as I am concerned, I shall perhaps from time to 
time, if the debate justifies it, ask that the bill be temporarily 
laid aside without prejudice; but as far as I am able, now that 
the bill is before the Senate, I do not propose that it shall be 
displaced by any other matter until it is disposed of. I do 
not propose to have it lose its place as the unfinished business 
until it is finished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, possibly we might 
harmonize the conflicting views and give those who hesitate 
about voting now an opportunity for further consideration, if 
they would meet the friends of this measure halfway by a 
unanimous-consent agreement, fixing a day the latter part of 
next week, say, upon which we shall vote upon this bill. 

There are a number of Senators who are very deeply inter- 
ested in this measure, who brought it before the Senate a num- 
ber of times at the last session, both on the floor of the Senate 
and in the Democratic caucus, and who were seeking to make 
it the very next business to be considered by the Senate at the 
last session. On the Thursday before the last session ad- 
journed I had occasion on the floor of the Senate to refer to 
this measure and my earnest desire to see it pressed to speedy 
passage, and at that time the Senator from South Carolina, as 
chairman of the committee, assured the friends of the measure 
that at the first possible moment he would endeavor to take 
up the measure and put it before the Senate and keep it before 
the Senate until it could be acted upon. 

I know how rapidly the Senator from Missouri masters any 
questions upon which he puts his mind. I would not wish to 
press this bill to a vote until he had had opportunity to give it 
careful examination. Those of us who are ready to vote are 
largely influenced by the result of the careful attention we gave 
to the measure at the last Congress, when it was fully debated, 
and when we had the satisfaction of passing it, despite the 
veto of the President; at least, we passed it through the Senate. 
I think a number of us have been right with the Senator from 
South Carolina in the purpose to make this measure the first 
unfinished business of the present session. I know that was 
the plan before the last session of Congress adjourned. We 
have at the first opportunity made it the unfinished business. 
If Senators now desire to have it temporarily laid aside, it 
seems to me it is as little as they can do to join with that re- 
quest a unanimous-consent agreement that, say, not later than 
Friday or Saturday of next week we shall have a vote upon 
the bill, and continue to vote upon the bill and amendments 
until it reaches its final passage. 

This is not a new matter before the Senate. It is not a new 
matter tu any of the Senators who were here at the last Con- 
gress, The great bulk of the matter in this bill is just what we 
then had before us, and what was quite elaborately discussed 
upon the floor of the Senate and passed almost unanimously 
by the Senate. The real issuable feature in this bill, really 
the feature that is the great issue in this bill, the literacy test, 
was in the last bill; and with almost unanimity—with, I believe, 
at least a three-fourths vote—the Senate adopted the literacy 
test. I am myself cordially for it. I do not know a better plan 
than its use by which to handle the subject. There are some 
changes, which it seems to me are not very important, from the 
bill that we passed before; and surely the Senator from Mis- 
souri in two or three days will have all the time he may wish 
to investigate it. I, for one, would be glad to concede a request’ 
that the bill be temporarily laid aside if we could obtain a 
unanimous- consent agreement to vote upon it not later than 
the last of next week. If we can not, however, then we are 
going to consume time on it. This is the short session, and I 


am not sure that we will not make our best progress by keeping 
it before the Senate and consuming the time. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Does the Senator from Georgia think that the in- 
terests of the bill can be prejudiced by having it temporarily 
laid aside by consent for a day or two, without exacting con- 
ditions which, of course, would not be granted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know but that they would 
be granted. My personal yiew was that they would be. The 
suggestion is merely that it be temporarily laid aside without 
losing its place as the unfinished business. What we would 
object to, speaking for myself alone, would be to having the 
bill lose its place as the unfinished business. 

I confess that I am more interested in this measure than I 
am in some other measures that will be pressed during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, and I am quite averse to the bill losing 
its status as the unfinished business. Barring that, if it is not 
to lose its status as the unfinished business, I think without any 
injury at all it may be temporarily laid aside for a day or two. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. That was the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri. He specifically stated that he had no desire to 
see the bill lose its parliamentary advantage. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I lost that part of his suggestion. 

Mr. REED. I have not the slightest desire to obstruct the 
passage of this bill by any parliamentary tactics, or by seeking 
to cause it to lose any of its present advantages. I simply 
wanted time to examine the bill. I thought there would be 
ready acquiescence in a request for unanimous consent to lay 
aside the measure temporarily without prejudice, which is all 
I have asked. When that has been done, and the time arrives 
to take it up again, I shall be disposed to do all I can to 
facilitate its consideration, reserving to myself, of course, the 
right to take such action as I may deem proper at the time 
with reference to the merits of the bill or any amendment to it. 

I baye not tried to displace the bill. I have not asked that, 
and I do not intend to delay its progress. If it goes over until 
day after to-morrow, that will give us a day to look at it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Georgia that it is quite an unusual thing, when a Senator 
makes a request such as the Senator from Missouri has made, 
not to grant it, where there is evidence on his part that there 
is to be no effort to delay the measure when he has had an op- 
portunity to familiarize himself with it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Utah 
will allow me, I will say, in reply to the Senator from Missouri, 
since he has frankly stated that he does not desire to have any 
other bill take the place of this bill, that if it is according to 
the rules of the Senate, or if the Senators kere will by unani- 
mous consent agree to laying it aside temporarily, and that no 
other measure shall be made the unfinished business, and state 
definitely the time at which it shall be taken up—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It will come up to-morrow at 2 
o'clock. ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But I want an understanding 
to that effect, because the rules provide that if another bill, by 
motion, is taken up and discussed, this bill will be displaced 
until that bill is disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator right there that 
the friends of the measure could vote down any other bill that 
might be presented to the Senate. The matter is entirely in the 
hands of the Senate. It is impossible to displace this bill. I 
am ready to vote upon it at this very minute; but I want to say 
to the Senator from South Carolina that he is perfectly safe in 
temporarily laying aside the bill without coupling it with the 
different statements or conditions made by him. 

I know that this is virtually the second day of the session, 
and the Senate has not yet gotten into working order, and I 
think the request of the Senator from Missouri is a very reason- 
able one. The Senator can ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be temporarily laid aside; and if that is not objected to, it 
becomes the unfinished business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. This bill 
can not be displaced by any other measure, because the Senator 
knows, as I do that a large majority of the Members of the 
Senate are in favor of the bill. If the Senator now asks unani- 
mous consent that it be temporarily laid aside, it will come up 
again to-morrow at 2 o'clock, and the Senator can then make the 
same request, if he thinks it desirable, and put it over another 
day; but it will still retain its place as the unfinished business. 
The Senator will be amply protected in every right under the 
rules by that procedure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but I can say to the Senator that 
I believe a majority of the Senate are in favor of the considera- 
tion of this bill, and he can make a motion at any time to take 
it up. F 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would not be necessary. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would be perfectly safe in taking 
that course. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have no dis- 
position whatever to be discourteous or to refuse any reasonable 
request. Therefore, with the distinct understanding that this 
bill is to be temporarily laid aside, and that no attempt is to be 
made to take up any other measure—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia! That can not be done. The friends 
of the measure will resist any effort to displace it. I think we 
have the votes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well. Then, with that 
understanding, I ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PitrMan in the chair). 
The Senator from South Carolina requests that the pending bill, 
II. R. 6060, be temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and that course will be taken. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 18 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock and 
37 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, December 10, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 9, 1914. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. . 


Charles Campbell, jr., of Virginia, lately secretary of the lega- 
tion and consul general to Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, to 
be secretary of the legation of the United States of America at 
Berne, Switzerland, to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, vice William Whiting Andrews. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 

Herbert C. Comings, of Richford, Vt., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 2. New office created by 
consolidation of customs collection districts No. 2 and No. 3 by 
Executive order of November 21, 1914, under the authority 
conferred by the act of Congress approved August 1, 1914. 

ASSAYER IN CHARGE oF MINT. 

Leonard Magruder, of New Orleans, La., to be assayer in 
charge of the mint of the United States at New Orleans, La., 
in place of William M. Lynch, resigned. (Mr. Magruder is now 


serving under a temporary commission issued during the recess, 


of the Senate.) 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Hugh A. Barnes, of Minden, La., to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 20, in place of 
William J. Brophy, resigned. (Mr. Barnes is now serving under 
a temporary commission issued during the recess of the Senate.) 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


George Hampton, of Bridgeton, N. J., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the first district of New Jersey, in place of 
Isaae Moffett, superseded. (Mr. Hampton is now serving under 
a temporary commission issued during the recess of the Senate.) 

PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 


First Lieut. of Engineers Harry Lansdale Boyd to be senior 
engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, 
to rank as such from October 24, 1914, in place of Senior Engi- 
neer Willits Pedrick, retired. j 

Mr. Boyd is now serving under a temporary commission issu 
during the recess of the Senate. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Albert D. Foster to be surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from November 28, 1914. 

This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Holcombe McG. Robertson to be surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from Noyember 
26, 1914. 

This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Sanders Lewis Christian to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to fill an original vacancy. 

Charles Joseph McDevitt to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to fill an original vacancy, 

Royd Ray Sayers to be assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
Service, to fill an original vacancy. 

Roscoe Roy Spencer to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to fill an original vacancy, 


Paul Morton Stewart to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to fill an original vacancy. 

Walter Casper Teufel to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to fill an original vacancy. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 


Frederick L. Siddons, of the District of Columbia, to be asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
vice Daniel Thew Wright, resigned. 


THIRD JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT COURT. 


Thomas B. Stuart, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be third judge of 
the circuit court of the first circuit of the Territory of Hawaii, 
vice William J. Robinson, whose term has expired. (Mr. Stuart 
has been given a recess appointment.) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF Porto RICO. 


Howard L. Kern, of Iowa, to be attorney general of Porto 
Rico, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice Wolcott H. Pitkin, jr., resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

John D. Lynn, of Rochester, N. X., to be United States attor- 
ney for the western district of New York, vice John Lord 
O'Brian, whose term has expired. (Mr. Lynn is now serving 
under a recess appointment.) 

John A. Fain, of Lawton, Okla., to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Oklahoma, vice Isaac D. Taylor, ap- 
pointed by the court. (Mr. Fain is now serving under a recess 
appointment.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL.: 

Ewing G. Bland, of Kansas City, Mo., to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Missouri, vice Henry C. 
Miller, appointed by the court. (Mr. Bland has been given a 
recess appointment. ) 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Henry P. Andrews, of Red Bluff, Cal., to be register of the 
land office at Sacramento, Cal., vice John F. Armstrong, whose 
term will expire December 19, 1914. 

Frederick M. Hedger, of Walla Walla, Wash., to be register 
of the land office at Walla Walla, Wash., vice John H. McDon- 
ald, term expired. 

RECEIVER OF Pustic MONEYS. 


William Goodyear, of Pullman, Wash., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Walla Walla, Wash., vice Jesse G. Miller, term ex- 
pired. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 

Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston, United States Army, to be 
major general from November 17, 1914, vice Maj. Gen. William 
W. Wotherspoon, retired frou. active service November 16, 1914. 

Col. Henry A. Greene, Infantry, unassigned, to be brigadier 
general from November 19, 1914, vice Brig. Gen. Frederick Fun- 
ston, appointed major general. 

MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from November 6, 1914. 

Albert Thomas Cook, of Texas. 

Arnott Kell Duncan, of Louisiana. 

Delbert O. Smith, of Missouri. 

William Walling van Dolsen, of New Jersey. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 


Lieut. Col. Charles B. Wheeler, Ordnance Department, to be 
colonel from November 8, 1914, vice Col. John T. Thompson, re- 
tired from active service November 2, 1914. 

Maj. Kenneth Morton, Ordnance Department, to be lieutenant 
colonel from November 3, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. Charles B. 
Wheeler, promoted. 

CHAPLAIN. 

‘Chaplain Francis B. Doherty, Third Cavalry, to be chaplain, 
with the rank of major, from November 6, 1914, vice Chaplain 
Ivory H. B. Headley, Coast Artillery Corps, who died October 
29, 1914. 

CAVALRY ARM, 

Maj. Willard A. Holbrook, Cavalry, unassigned, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from November 26, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. James A. 
Cole, Fourteenth Cavalry, retired from active service November 
25, 1914. 

Capt. William J. Glasgow, Cavalry (detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps), to be major from November 26, 1914, vice Maj. 
Willard A, Holbrook, unassigned, promoted. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Maj. George Le R. Irwin, Fourth Field Artillery, to be Heu- 
tenant colonel from November 18, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. T. Bent- 
ley Mott, Second Field Artillery, retired from active service 
November 17, 1914. 

Capt. Richard H. McMaster, Fifth Field Artillery, to be major 
from November 18, 1914, vice Maj. George Le R. Irwin, Fourth 
Field Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Pelham D. Glassford, First Field Artillery, to be 
captain from November 18, 1914, vice Capt. Richard H. McMas- 
ter, Fifth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Hayden, Fourth Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from November 18, 1914, vice First Lieut. Pel- 
ham D. Glassford, First Field Artillery, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


Lieut. Col. George F. Landers, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from November 2, 1914, vice Col. Harry L. Hawthorne, 
retired from active service November 1, 1914. 

Maj. Daniel W. Ketcham, Coast Artillery Corps, to be Heu- 
tenant colonel from November 2, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. George F. 
Landers, promoted. 

Capt. Alfred S. Morgan, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from November 2, 1914, vice Maj. Daniel W. Ketcham, promoted. 

First Lieut. William T. Carpenter, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from November 2, 1914, vice Capt. Frederick L. Buck, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Frank H. Phipps, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from November 24, 1914, vice Capt. Lucian B. Moody, 

detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Thomas Dunean, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from December 1, 1914, vice Capt. Samuel C. Cardwell, 
who died November 30, 1914. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Miles, jr., Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed as first lieutenant in the Ordnance Department), to be 
first lieutenant from November 2, 1914, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam T. Carpenter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry T. Pillans, Coast Artillery Corps (de- 
tailed as first lieutenant in the Ordnance Department), to be 
first lieutenant from November 2, 1914, vice First Lieut. Francis 
H. Miles, jr., whose detail in the Ordnance Department is con- 
tinued, 

Second Lieut. Reginald B. Cocroft, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be first lieutenant from November 2, 1914, vice First Lieut. 
Harry T. Pillans, whose detail in the Ordnance Department is 
continued. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth B Harmon, Coast Artillery Corps (de- 
tailed as first lieutenant in the Ordnance Department), to be 
first lieutenant from November 24, 1914, vice First Lieut. Frank 
H. Phipps, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Elmore B. Gray, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from November 24, 1914, vice First Lieut. Ken- 
neth B. Harmon, whose detail in the Ordnance Department is 
continued. 

Second Lieut. Herbert O’Leary, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lientenant from December 1, 1914, vice First Lieut. Thomas 
Duncan, promoted. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. Robert L. Hirst, Infantry, unassigned, to be colonel 
from November 20, 1914, vice Col. Henry A. Greene, unassigned, 
appointed brigadier general. 

Maj. James H. Frier, Eighth Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from November 21, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. Benjamin A. Poore, 
unassigned, detached from his proper command. 

Capt. Marcus B. Stokes, Tenth Infantry, to be major from 
November 11. 1914, vice Maj. John R. M. Taylor, unassigned, 
retired from active service November 10, 1914. 

Capt. John H. Parker, Eighth Infantry, to be major from 
November 21, 1914, vice Maj. James H. Frier, Eighth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Clyde B. Crusan, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be 
captain from September 15. 1914, vice Capt. Peter W. Davison, 
Thirteenth Infantry, premoted. 

First Lieut. Sherman A. White, Twelfth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from September 18, 1914, vice Capt. Edwin J. Nowlen, 
‘Twenty-eighth Infantry, retired from active service September 
17, 1914. 

First Lieut. William H. Clendenin, Seventeenth Infantry, to 
be captain from September 22, 1914, vice Capt.. Rhees Jackson, 
Ninth Infantry, who died September 21, 1914. 

First Lieut. John M. Craig, Infantry, unassigned, to be cap- 
tain from September 27, 1914, vice Capt. Benjamin H. Watkins, 

Second Infantry, who died September 26. 1914. 

-First Lieut. John R. Kelly, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be 
enptain from November 11, 1914, vice Capt. Marcus B. Stokes, 
Tenth Infantry, promoted. 


First Lieut. William G. Ball, Second 8 to be captain 


from November 21, 1914, vice Capt. John H. Parker, Eighth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick A. Barker, Second Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from September 15, 1914, vice First Lieut. Clyde 
B. Crusan, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Agard H. Bailey, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
first lieutenant from September 17, 1914, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam Lay Patterson, Seventh Infantry, detailed in thé aviation 
section of the Signal Corps. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAYY. 


Naval Constructor David W. Taylor to be Chief Constructor 
and Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair in the De- 
partment of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term 
of four years from the 13th day of December, 1914. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Horace T. Dyer to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1914. 

Midshipman John M. Creighton to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 6th day of June, 1914. 

Surg. Adrain R. Alfred to be a medical inspector in the Navy 
from the 20th day of November, 1913. 

Commander Charles F. Hughes to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 10th of July, 1914. 

Lieut. Commander Walter S. Turpin to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 20th day of December, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Thomas T. Craven to be a commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914. 

Lieut. Henry G. S. Wallace to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1914. 

Lieut. James O. Richardson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914: 

Charles G. Davy, 

Russell S. Crenshaw, 

Bryson Bruce, 

William P. Williamson, and 

Randall Jacobs. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914: 

Freeland A. Daubin, 

Claude S. Gillette, 

William C. Faus, 

Oscar C. Greene, and 

Arthur Barney. 

The following-named midshipman to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 6th day of June, 1914: 

Haiden T. Dickinson. 

The following-named warrant officers of the Navy to be 
ensigns in the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1914: 

Machinist Harry J. Reuse, 

Machinist Walter D. Snyder, 

Boatswain John D. Pennington, and 

Machinist Thomas L. Shannon. 

Thomas R. Healy, a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an assist- 
ant surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 
12th day of November, 1914. 

The following-named enlisted men of the Navy to be assistant 
paymasters in the Navy from the 13th day of November, 1914: 

James P. Jackson, 

Ralph W. Swearingen, 

Fred C. Craig, 

Russell L. Kittrelle, and 

Frederick C. Beck. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Davis to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 15th day of June, 1914. 

Second Lieut. Harry W. Weitzel to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 12th day of July, 1914. 

Chaplain Sydney K. Evans, with rank of lientenant (junior 
grade), to be a chaplain in the Navy, with rank of lieytenant, 
from the 29th day of November, 1914. 

Lieut. Commander Henry V. Butler to be a commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1914. 4 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
In the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914: 

Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr., and 

Harry A. Baldridge. 5 

The following- named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914: 

Vaughn V. Woodward and 

Richard S. Edwards. 

Ensign Mark L. Hersey, jt., to be a lieutenant Amor grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914. 

The following: named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 17th day of June, 1914: 
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Charles Dunne, 

George J. Lovett, 

Horace E. Burks, 

Walter Collins, and 

Frederick W. Teepe. 

Lieut. Col. Theodore P. Kane to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 10th day of November, 1914. 

Thomas F. Duhigg, a citizen of Iowa, to be an assistant sur- 
geon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 24th 
day of November, 1914. 5 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 9, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: f 

Our Father in heaven, we pray for a profounder faith, a 
greater religious awakening in the hearts of men, that the 
moral fiber of our being may be increased and enable us to 
withstand the temptations which surround us and avoid the 
blighting effects of sin; that we may go forward to the higher 
civilization, which in our better moments we all long for; 
that the kingdom of heaven, which millions pray for, may 
indeed come and unite the world in the bonds of brotherhood ; 
that the clash of arms, the roar of battle, the deadly conflict 
of hate and revenge may pass forever into the calm of peace 
and purity on earth as it is in heaven. For Thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY—CODIFICATION OF F'RINTING LAWS. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the un- 
finished business is the bill H. R. 15902, and the House auto- 
matically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pace] will take th» chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 15902, with Mr. Pack of North Caro- 
lina in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15902) to amend, revise, and codify the laws relating 
to the public printing and binding and the distribution of Government 
publications. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 108, in line 2, strike out the word “five” and insert the 
word “ twenty.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is the paragraph of the print- 
ing bill providing for the publication of Consular and Trade 
Reports of the Department of Commerce. The law now pro- 
vides, I believe, for the publication of not to exceed 5,000 copies 
for free distribution. I have offered an amendment to make 
this 20,000 copies. There has been a very large development on 
the part of the Department of Commerce in our foreign rela- 
tions in an effort to obtain foreign trade. Their efforts are 
published largely in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. I 
think we ought to have a sufficient number of copies of the re- 
ports to furnish information to the people of this country who 
may wish to engage in foreign trade. They go to great ex- 
pense in gathering the information. It is desirable to make it 
known to the people who may engage in foreign trade. I think 
we might well afford, at not great expense, to increase the 
number of copies which may be furnished free to the people of 
this country. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman explain to me how this 
present quota is distributed? I recollect receiving a few myself 
and sending them out when I received them. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They are distributed directly from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Trade Relations, to certain peo- 
ple who are entitled to them, and this bill provides for a re- 
striction of the persons to whom they may be sent. They. now 
sell a certain number, as they are authorized to do, but people 
do not subscribe to them very much. In former days, a num- 
ber of years ago, these consular reports were sent out very 
often upon the request of Members of Congress. Constituents 
desiring to engage in foreign trade would request the Member 
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of Congress, who would transmit the request to the depart- 
ment aud they were sent out, but that scheme no longer pre- 
yails. 

Mr. MURDOCK When did that cease? I know it did cease. 

Mr. MANN. I think it ceased when they commenced the 
daily form instead of the monthly form, but I am not sure 
about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN.. Certainly. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the existing practice has no 
means by which an outside party can purchase these copies 
as provided in this bill. 

a MANN. I do not know; I was under the impression they 
could. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been informed through replies of 
ue department that there had been no means of purchasing 

em. 

Mr. BARNHART. I oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois for the reason that the commercial 
bodies of the United States have already passed favorably on 
this proposition. The Department of Commerce is now dis- 
tributing these reports very largely on a sale basis, and it was 
done for the purpose that the 20,000 that were being furnished 
were not nearly sufficient to fill the requirements that came to 
Members of the House from different parts of the country. 
These trade reports drifted into the hands of all sorts of docu- 
ment collectors. The Department of Commerce realized this. 
And now to call your attention to the fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois is hardly representing the opinion of his own 
constituents, I want to refer to the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States under Referendum No. 5, pub- 
lished November 8, 1913. I read from it this statement: 

In order to promote efficient and adequate distribution of pùblica- 
tions, the Daily Consular and Trade Reports should be sent free of 
charge only to public officials, libraries, and commercial organizations, 
and to all other applicants they should be sold practically at cost. 
Other reports should be sent free only to public officials and commercial 
organizations, and sold practically at cost to other applicants. 

Furthermore, on this proposition I will say that the gentleman 
from Illinois has 23 commercial organizations in his city, and on 
this vote the American Association of Refrigeration voted 3 
for the abolishment of the free distribution of these documents. 
The Association of Commerce voted 10; the Board of Trade, 9; 
the Bureau of Barley and Malt Statistics, 1; Central Supply As- 
sociation, 1; Garment Manufacturers’ Association, 1; Illinois 
Commercial Federation, 1; Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
6; Industrial Club, 1; International Association of Manufactur- 
ing Photo-Engravers, 1; Millinery Jobbers’ Association, 1; Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers, 1; National -Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, 10; National Association of Tanners, 
1; National Confectioners’ Association of the United States, 3; 
National Implement and Vehicle Association, 2; National Shoe 
Wholesalers’ Association of the United States, 1; National Slack 
Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association, 1; National. Veneer and 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 1; Tight Barrel Stave Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1; United Typothetæ of America, 9; 
Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 1. 

Every single one of these associations voted in favor of the 
proposition contained in this bill. They did it in their national 
meeting. The total vote in this National Chamber of Commerce 
yas 624 yeas in favor of the provisions of the bill as against 

nays. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Not just now, but a little later. 

Several Members of the House living in industrial centers 
asked me if it were possible to secure more of these free consu- 
lar trede reports, and when I informed them that it was up to 
the Department of Commerce they said they hoped it would be 
placed on a commercial basis, on a sales basis, for the reason 
that they could not possibly get enough to supply the demand; 
that when they sent a report to one man some other man—a 
curious individual, possibly—would want to have one, and they 
could not supply him, and therefore it caused trouble; that 
when they got their quota exhausted there was still a demand 
for more. And along came these commercial organizations 
agreeing with the bill and agreeing with the opinion of the 
Department of Commerce that public officials and secretaries of 
these organizations should be furnished with a copy, but, fur- 
ther than that, any firm sufficiently interested in promoting their 
trade should gladly pay the cost of this publication; and that is 
all the committee is asking in this bill. I trust, gentlemen, for 
the sake of convenience, for the sake of economy, and for the 
sake of relieving many Members from embarrassment by reason 
of the fact that they can not get enough of these to supply the 
demand, that 5.000 be supplied to the public officials o? the coun- 
try, to regularly recognized commercial organizations, and to 
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the libraries, and that those who want additional copies can get 
them at cost. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendmert is exhausted. 

Mr. TOWNER. I move to strike out the last word. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. TOWNER. I presume that all the Members of Con- 
gress receive, as I do, these consular reports from day to day. 
I presume many of the Members of Congress do as I do— 
send them out to persons to whom they think they will be 
interesting, from time to time. And I call the chairman’s 
attention to this matter: At the close of the year I sent to 
the department asking them to give me a file for the year 
for the purposes of binding and preservation, and they in- 
formed me that they were unable to do so inasmuch as they 
had not a supply. Does not the chairman of the committee 
think that the Members of Congress, at least, ought to have a 
file in order that the copies for the year may be bound and 
preserved ? 

Mr. BARNHART. That is- exactly what you would get 
under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. TOWNER.. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; it allots 5,000, and if the gentle- 
man from Iowa would make his application to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce he would receive a copy, inasmuch as he is 
a public official. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but we now receiye a copy from day 
to day. - 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; but if the gentleman does not keep 
it, he can not now have a complete file at the end of the 
year. We receive copies of many other publications, but if 
they are not retained by us and the supply is exhausted we 
ean not have them bound. Under this provision they now 
all go to the Department of Commerce, and you get your copy 
through the courtesy of the Department of Commerce, and 
others go out according to the recommendation of the various 
bodies that I have quoted. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does not the gentleman know it would be 
absolutely impossible for a Member of Congress to retain a 
file of these reports which are issued from day to day? Some 
of the copies would be lost and it would be impossible to ob- 
tain any other copies, according to the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. BARNHART. I have not any doubt the gentleman 
could have them retained. 

Mr. TOWNER. Ought we not to have an opportunity to 
have a file that we could obtain at the close of the year? 

Mr. BARNHART. If the gentleman would make the appli- 
cation, they would be retained for him. 

Mr. TOWNER. I have told the gentleman that I have made 
the application and the department has said they could not 
supply the demand. > 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; but he makes the application when 
the supply is exhausted instead of making it at the beginning 
of the year. So far as I am concerned I have had very little 
use for the publication. I have had, as I remember, only three 
requests for it, and yet I represent one of the greatest manu- 
facturing districts in the United States. s 

Mr. TOWNER. The point with me is this, and it seems to 
me other Members will be interested as I am: We send out 
these daily reports from time to time as we can. It is impos- 
sible to preserve them until the end of the year or to the end 
of the part of the year that constitutes a volume of the publi- 
cation. But at the end of the year we do want the volume, 
because we want to preserve it. It is a valuable thing, and we 
want to have it in our libraries. But under the present ar- 
rangement and under the law, as I understand it will be, if 
we adopt this measure, we shall be unable to obtain a copy for 
our own use. It seems to me that is entirely unreasonable. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not. If we are entitled to only one 
copy and it is sent to us from day to day, how can we obtain 
any others? 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARNHART. The provision is that it shall be sent 
to such officials as ask for it. Such is clearly set forth in the 
bill. So far as I am concerned I do not know that I shall ask 
for it. I would perhaps for the sake of having it bound and 
put into my library so long as I am in Congress, but perhaps 
not otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. fo 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the law now provides for the 
issuance of 20,000 copies of these daily reports or bulletins for 
free distribution. We appropriated an additional amount of 


money in the last Congress to increase the work for the com- 
mercial attaché service, which is the same thing so far as this 
work is concerned. The department has recently organized 
to obtain this information, and yet you propose to close it off. 
Two dollars and a half a year is the price of these daily 
consular reports when purchased. Well, you can purchase a 
daily newspaper that contains ten times as much space for a 
dollar and a half. People will not buy these reports until they 
learn about them. Sending one to a commercial organization: 
does no practical good. The members of the organization do 
not go to the headquarters to read these-consular reports. The 
way to get the trade is to bring close home to the people the 
opportunities which we have discovered in foreign lands. The 
only way to do that is to keep hammering it into them. Then 
they will go after the trade. We ought not to decrease the num- 
ber from 20,000 copies to 5,000 copies. We ought rather to 
increase the number now being issued. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] i 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MANN]. 
The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. MANN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois demands a 
division. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 46. 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 
Ges CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana demands 
ers. > 
Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. BARN- 
HART and Mr. MANN to act as tellers. 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 
63, noes 68. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: i 
Sec. 73. Par. 3. To enable the Director of the Census to compile and 
ublish the Official Register of the United States, the 8 of the 
nate, the Clerk of the House of Representatives, and the head of each 
executive and judicial department, independent office, and establish- 
ment of the Government, in connection with which salaries are paid 
from the ee of the United States, shall, as of the Ist day of 
July, 1915, and biennially thereafter, supply to the Director of the 
Census the data required to be published under the provisions of this 
section, upon forms approved and furnished by him, in due time to per- 
mit the publication of the Official Register as herein provided; and no 
extra compensation shall be allowed to any officer, clerk, or employee of 
the Bureau of the Census for compiling the Official Register. 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer two committee 
amendments to make the section more complete. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend, page 110, line 23, after the word“ Representatives“ Insert the 
words “ thé executive office and judicial.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 5 
The amendment was agreed to. r 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend, page 110, line 23, after the word “ executive” strike out the 
words and judicial.” 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 73. Par. 4. Of the Official Register there shall be printed and 
bound a sufficient number of copies for the follow distribution to 
be made by the superintendent of documents: To the esident of the 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Printing if copies of 
this Official Register are now sent to the libraries that are 
official depositories of public documents? 


Mr. BARNHART. Yes; they are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask if this 
section proposes: a limited edition of about 2,000 copies of a 
very elaborate compilation? Are the State libraries to have 
none? 

Mr. BARNHART. Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is 
mistaken about the State libraries having none. The State 
libraries are supplied through the general distribution which 
is provided for in a previous section of the bill. They are all 
provided for, and some States have more than one library. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. I wanted in- 
formation. 

Mr. BARNHART. In fact, every depository library is taken 
care of in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. So that this paragraph does 
not limit the number of copies to the number stated here? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; that applies te the general features 
of the bill. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Certainly. 

Mr. FINLEY. The Library of Congress is provided with 
more, is it net? 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 75. No report, document, or Heation: of any kind distributed 
by or from an executive depar or independent office of the Gov- 
ernment shali contain any notice that the same is sent with the com- 
pliments of an officer of the Government or with any special notice 
that it is so sent, except that a request for an acknowledgment of its 
receipt may be made. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amen age 1 n 25, word “ department,” by strik- 
ing min $- e So and Se tn: tions thereof a comma. z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On Tine after the word o „insert a comma and 
the adn ag or establishment.” siti 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: : t; 

Sec. 77. Par. 1. No printing or binding shall be done unless author- 
ized by law and n to the public business, and each requisition 
for printing or binding lb eite the specific authority of law for its 
execution: Provided, That no publication not having to do with fts or- 
dinary business transactions shall be on the requisition or order 
of any executive department, independent office, or establishment of 
the Government unless the same shall have been expressly authorized 


by Congress. ' 8 . 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ments. { 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 113, Une 17, after the word with,” strike out. the word “its” 
and insert the word the.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

On page 113, line 18, after the word transactions,“ insert “of his 
branch cf the Government service.” 

Mr. MANN. That does not make very good grammar. It 
would read, “that no publication not having to do with its 
ordinary business transactions of his branch of the Government 
service shall be printed on the requisition,” and so forth. 

Mr. BARNHART. The relative pronoun there is certainly 
misused. ö 3 

Mr. MANN. The word “his” should be “its” if you follow 
the rest of the Innguage. 

Mr: BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, the amendment would read 
as follows: “That no publication not having to do with its 
ordinary business transactions of his branch of the Govern- 
ment service shall be printed on the requisition.” and so forth. 
Now, if we strike out the words “ department, independent office, 
or establishment of the Government,” it would read all right. 

Mr. MANN. Changing it in that way it would read all right. 

Mr. BARNHART. There is another amendment on the desk 
that does that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana wish to 
withdraw his first amendment? i 

Mr. BARNHART. No; let it stand, and let the Clerk read the 
other amendment. The two go together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 113, line 19, strike out the words “executive department, In- 
8 office, or establishment" and insert in lieu thereof the word 


Mr. MANN. Has the word its“ been changed to “the” in 
line 17? 

Mr. BARNHART. It has. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the first amendment. 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was considered, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
striking out the language in line 19. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 77. Par. 2. Binding for Congress, the Executive Office, the exec- 
utive and judicial departments, independent offices, 6 
of the Government shall be done in paper, plain sheep, skiver, book 
cloth, buckram, canvas, or other — material not more expensive 
than haif turkey morocco, the material and style of binding, except as 
otherwise provided, to be determined by the Public Printer, having 
pro er ee to economy and the purposes for which the work is in- 
ended: Provided, That the messa: and papers of the President of 
the United States, manuseripts and portfolios of the State nt, 
and valuable or rare and manuscripts for the Lib: of Congress 
may be bound in full morocco when the necessity therefor is certified 
to the Public Printer by the Secretary to the President, the Secretary of 
State, or the Librarian of Congress, respectively, but no such 
shall be done for the Library of 8 without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing: Provided further, That record and ac- 


count books may be bound in material best adapted to their preserva- 


sak BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 113, line 23, after the word “ office,” insert the words “the 
judiciary.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 113, line 23, after the word “ executive,” strike out the words 


“and judicial. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ee 114, line 1, after the word “half,” strike out the word “ tur. 


The amendment was agreed to. & 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 77. Par. 3. Each committee or commission of Congress shall be 
entitled to the binding, for official committee use, of not to exceed 50 
copies In all of any Government publication or any manuscript germane 
to the work of such committee or co: on, in material no more: ex- 

ve than buekram, except as otherwise provided by law: Provided, 
hat one copy of any publication for the cial use of any committee 
or commission may be bound in material no more expensive than half 
8 morocco, and an account of all binding for committees shall be 
kept by the printing clerk of each House, respectively; Provided fur- 
ther, 72 — the Egon 3 shall have N marked on on cover — 
every document, report, paper, manuscript, or publication the name 
the committee or commission for which such binding is done, 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


eres page 114, line 24. after the word“ half,” strike out the word 
“ ey. è 


Mr. MANN, Does not the gentleman think that is a violation 
of the President's neutrality order? Now that Turkey has 
joined in the European conflict, the first thing we do is te strike 
a blow at Turkey. [Laughter] t eaS 

Mr. BARNHART. It might be viewed from a good many 
angles. There are other considerations in regard to Turkey, and 
the committee has duly considered them. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Te Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 77. Par. 4. The Vice eg Vago Senator, Representative. 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner, Secretary of the Senate, and 
the Clerk of the House shall be entitled to the binding, in material no 
more expensive than half turkey morocco, of but one copy of any. Gov- 
ernment publication: to. which he may be entitled, an account of which 
shall be kept by the printing clerk of each House, respectively ; but the 
Public Printer shall not honor any requisition for such binding which 
does not specify by name the person or committee for whom the same 
is ordered, and the provisions of this paragraph shall apply to each of 
the persons named herein until the convening of the next session of 
Congress following the expiration of his term of office: Provided, That 
the Public Printer is hereby authorized to bind at the Government 
Printing Office any books, maps, charts, or other Government pudlica- 
tions upon application of the Vice President, any Senator, Representa- 
tive, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner upon payment of the actual 
cost of such binding. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


the following 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Pa 115, line 10, after the word “half,” strike out the word 
turkey.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 115, line 23, by striking out the word payment“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ prepayment.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 78. On and after July 1, 1915, all printing, binding, and blank- 
book work for Congress, the Executive Office, the judiciary, and every 
executive department, independent office, and establishment of the Gov- 
ernment shall be done at the Government Printing Office, except such 
work as shall be urgent and necessary to have done elsewhere n in 
the District of Columbia for the exclusive use of any field service out- 
side of said District, such work as can be done at the several Indian 
schools for the Office of Indian Affairs, or such work as is otherwise 

rovided for by this act; and no part of any appropriation out of the 

freasury of the United States snall be atad in payment for printing 

binding, and blank-book work done eisewhere than at the Governmen 
Printing Office, except as herein providéa, unless the act making the 
appropriation shall specifically so authorize: Provided, That a copy of 
every bill for such work done by private contractors shall be promptly 
furnished the Public Printer by the officer who audits the account: 
Provided further, That no paper or material shall be used at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in any 28 or binding operation unless such 
paper or material is furnished by the Public Printer as provided for in 
Bals act: Provided further, That the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Pan American Union are authorized to have executed at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office any printing and binding required for their pur- 
pose, notwithstanding that payment therefor is to made from funds 
other than those re oe aera by the Government of the United States: 
Provided further, 'That the provisions of this act shall not a ply to 
printing, binding, and blank-book work for the government of the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the United States and the Panama 
Canal unless such work is done at the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D. C 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 117, after the word “ act,” in line 6, insert: 

ed, further, That the Public Printer shall execute such print- 
ing and binding and blank-book work as shall be ordered by any 
establishment or officer of the Government authorized to procure the 
same upon payment of the cost thereof, and all moneys received from 
such sources shall be de ted or transferred to the Treasury of the 
United States to the c: t of the appropriation for posun and bind- 
ing for the year in which such work is done, and all sums so received 
nnd a description of the work done thereunder shall be set forth in 
the annual report of the Public Printer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 117, amend, after the word “ Columbia,” in line 17, by insert- 
ing the words or to such penig printing, and binding as is au- 
thorized by law to be done at the Bureau of graving and Printing.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 79. Par. 2. No report, bulletin, or document shall be printed in 
excess of 2,500 copies of each in any one fiscal year for any executive 
paps, Sepa independent office, or establishment of the Governmen 
unless otherwise authorized by law, except that of the annual report o 
the head of an executive department, independent office, or ablish- 
ment of the Government, without appendices, there shall be printed 
in any one fiscal-year not to exceed 5,000 pamphlet copies for his dis- 
tribution, and not to exceed 100 and 500 copies, respectively, for the 
use of the Senate and House document rooms, to be supplied them in 
mphlet form as soon as published: Provided, That the Secretary o 
ar may authorize the printing of such number of copies of the mili- 
tary publications of the War Department as may be necessary for the 
instruction of the Army and of the National Guard of the various 
States: Provided further, That the 3 of Commerce may authorize 
the printing of such number of copies of the ial publications of the 
Bureau of Corporations and the Bureau of Lighthouses and of census 
bulletins and reports authorized by law as he may deem for the best 
interest of‘ the Government: ed further, That the Civil Service 
Commission may print not to exceed 20 copies of its annual report: 
Provided further, That the Interstate Commerce Commission may print 
such number of its annual report and other publications incident to 
interstate commerce for di: ution by said commission as it may 
deem expedient: Provided further, Tha a printed for dis- 
tribution by any executive department, independent office, or estab- 
lishment of the Government shall not be bound in materia 
pensive than buckram: Provided further, That nothing in para- 
graph shall be construed to prevent the head of any executive rg me 
ment, independent office, or establishment of the Government m 
printing such number of popie of laws, rules, regulations, instructions, 
opinions, decisions, and official notices as may be necessary to the proper 
a istration thereof. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P. 119, line 7, after the rā “ 
n and insert the word “ cloth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


1 more ex- 
this 


than,” strike out the word “ buck- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is not that making a reduction 
in binding so as to practically make a lot of these bound docu- 
ments valueless? 

Mr. BARNHART. It is the present law. They are bound in 
cion instead of buckram, which is a higher priced material than 

ot! 

Mr. MANN. I supposed a good many of them were now 
bound in buckram. 

Mr. BARNHART. Probably some of these are, but the depart- 
ment heads have said that cloth would be entirely satisfactory, 
and it would effect quite a saving. 

Mr. MANN, Personally, I think a cloth-bound volume of a 
Government publication is just wasting that much binding. It 
is no better than a paper binding and of no value if you keep it 
very long. 

Mr. BARNHART. If they are bound now in buckram, they 
are bound in direct violation of existing law. Cloth is sgtis- 
factory to the heads of the departments. 

Mr. MANN. A cloth-bound Government publication is no 
better than a paper-bound Government publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 81. Par. 1. A division of publications shall be established in 
each executive department, independent office, and establishment of the 
Government, and under the immediate control of the head thereof: 
Provided, That there shall also be a division of publications in the 
Weather Bureau: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall 
be held to apply to the peer and distribution of orders, circulars, 
changes in regulations and manuals, bulletins, and blank forms for the 
Army, the Navy, or the Marine Sa a or of pamphlets pertaining to 
ordnance and ordnance material of the Army. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 120, line 25, and page 121, line 1, after the word “ depart- 
ment,“ strike out independent office and” and insert the words and 
In each independent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 81. Par. 2. The distribution of publications and all printin 
binding for each executive department, inde 
ment of the Government and the Weather Bureau shall be done under 
the supervision of its respective division of publications. It shall be 
the duty of the chief of such division to uire that manuscripts to be 
printed are properly eek edited, and indexed, and that all un- 
necessary or unautho matter and illustrations are excluded there- 
from, to transmit to and receive from the Public Printer all matter for 
3 and binding, to prepare all isitions upon the Public Printer 
or such work and keep an account of the estimates and charges therefor, 
together with the condition of all funds available and used for printing 
and binding, to distribute all blank books and forms and all publica- 
tions for official use the distribution of which is not otherwise provided 
for by this act, and to prevent unnecessary duplication in the public 
printing and bind and the distribution of Government publications 
and to call such duplication on the part of other branches of the Govern- 
ment to the attention of his superior officer, who shall endeavor to 
secure -a discontinuance of the same or make a report thereon to the 
Joint Committee on Printing. The chief of each division of publications 
shall make a detailed report of its work for each fiscal year to the head 
of his respective be tars independent office, or establishment of the 
Government, who shall transmit the same annually to Congress. Said 
report shall also contain a detailed statement of the number of copies 
of each publication received and distributed for the preceding five years, 
and the number on hand. The chief of each division of publications 
shall also perform such other duties as may be roemes of him by the 
head of his respective department, independent office, or establishment 


of the Government. 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 121, line 11, after the word “ department,” by striking 
out independent office, or and inserting “and each independent.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 122, lines 9 and 10, after the word “department,” strike out 
the comma and the words “ independent ofice,” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 122, lines 16 and 17, after the word “ department,” strike out 
the comma and the words independent office.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
EC. 82. When any executive departmen 
shall require p 


and 
dent office, or establish- 


pendent office, or estab- 


Sec. e; 
lishment of the Government — — or binding to be done, 
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Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 122, line 24, after the word “and,” strike out the words “ upon 
the completion of said work.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 123, line 11, after the word“ r e strike out the 
words made under and insert the word for.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 123, line 12, after the word “binding,” strike out the word 
„except and insert “ including salaries of office force and payments for 
holidays and leaves of absence for the Government Printing Office, and 
excepting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

zapo 123, line 16, after the word “appropriations,” strike out the 
remainder of the section and insert the words “in any fiscal year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 84. Heads of the executive 8 independent offices, and 
establishments of the Government and the superintendent of documents 
are authorized to exchange their publications for such other Govern- 
ment publications as msy be by them when the same can be 
done to the advantage of tbe public service: Provided, That no execu- 
tive department, independent ce, or establishment of the Government 
shall transmit any pu tions to any other executive department, Inde- 
pendent office, or establishment of the Government except upon request 
of the latter, or in accordance with sections 62 and 65 of this act. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 124, line 17, after the word with,” strike out the words sec- 
tions 62 65 of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ji 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 85. The Postmaster General shall contract Top a period not ex- 
ceeding four esr for envel or o 

u 


sale to the c, or for use b; 
office, or establishment of the 


sold by the 
„ except the 
rinted request to 
return blic Printer shall 
contract for all envelopes required for the public printing at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as provided for in section 5 of this act, said 
envelopes to corr nd in quality to the standards of By r as fixed 
upon by the Joint Committee on Print! : and this provision shall be- 
come effective on the Ist day of July, 1915, until which time the — 
ments, offices, and establishments of the Government may continue to 
furnish envelopes to the Public Printer as heretofore. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order against the section. The Chair will hear the 
gentleman. , 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill that purports to 
amend, revise, and codify the laws relating to the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of Government publica- 
tions. Section 85, I think, is not germane to the subject, be- 
cause it provides that— 

The Postmaster General shall contract for a 2 not four 
years for envelopes, stamped or otherwise, designed for sale the 


public, or for use for any executive department, independent office, or 


establishment of the Government, and may contract for them to be 
yee or with printed matter, as may be prescribed by the officer making 

e requisition therefor. 

It is not germane to a bill of this character to attempt to 
control the administrative conduct of an entire department— 
the Post Office Department. It is not the province of any print- 
ing law to prohibit the Postmaster General from doing that 
which the law permits him to do now—to contract for any 
period he sees fit for envelopes, stamped or otherwise, designed 
for sale to the public—and it occurs to me that an attempt to 
control by legislation the acts of the Post Office Department 
in the performance of a duty that is conferred upon that 
department expressly by law is not germane to the subject of 
this bill—to amend and revise the printing laws. Secondly, I 
object to this section because of the absence of jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Printing to present for the consideration of 
the House the question involved in section 85. The rule and 
the law fixes the jurisdiction of the Committee on Printing and 
how far it may act in the control of Government printing and 
how far it may not act as a joint committee. The law provides 
that the Postmaster General shall make the contracts for en- 
velopes, stamped envelopes and otherwise, and it is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
to say what contracts shall be made, the extent of the con- 
tracts, and whether the envelopes shall be stamped or not 
stamped, regardless of the question of printing. Therefore I 
insist that this committee, in reporting this section to the House, 
have encroached upon the province and jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and that the 
House can not entertain this section as presented by the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the argument 
of the gentleman from Tennessee I desire to say that this bill 
is to amend, revise, and codify the existing printing laws. The 
present printing act carries in section 96, under date of Janu- 
ary 12, 1895, and under date of June 26, 1906, practically 
these same provisions. If the Joint Committee on Printing 
and the Committees on Printing of the two Houses have no 
jurisdiction over the printing of the Post Office Department, 
then manifestly they have no jurisdiction over any printing of 
the Government. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman insist that he has the right 
to say what shall be stamped or not stamped, the number of 
envelopes that shall be contracted for, stamped and un- 
stamped, and that the Government Printer may do it? 

Mr. BARNHART. Anything that has to do with public 
printing the Committee on Printing insists comes within its 
jurisdiction. As a matter of fact, under the present arrange- 
ment the Postmaster General recognizes the right of the Joint 
Committee on Printing to specify the kinds of paper that he 
uses in all the printing of the department except that of en- 
velopes alone. He recognizes the kind of paper which shall 
be used, and the Public Printer, with approval of the joint 
committee, furnishes the paper for the printing of the money 
orders in the Post Office Department. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral recognizes the provision, and the attorney for the Post 
Office Department recognizes it as being authorized by law. 

Mr. MOON. That is simply a contract; that is not law 
authorizing that? 

Mr. BARNHART. Well, it is a recognition by the Post 
Office Department that the Joint Committee on Printing and 
the Public Printer has to do with the stock which is used by 
the Postmaster General, all combined under the general head 
of the duties of the Public Printing Department. Mr. Chair- 
man, if this law is wrong now, if this section is wrong as it 
is presented, it has been an infringement heretofore upon the 
rights and privileges of the Postmaster General., If it is 
wrong now, it is certainly an elimination of all the functions 
of the Joint Committee on Printing and the Public Printer, 
because it would take from the Public Printer and the Joint 
Committee on Printing the right to specify what kind of paper, 
what kind of printing, and how it shall be done, all of which 
would be contrary to existing law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill now pending before the 
House is a bill reported from the Committee on Printing with- 
out previous reference to the committee. It was not a bill which 
had been Introduced in the House and referred by the House to 
the committee, but it is a bill which the committee itself has 
reported to the House. It has that authority to report that bill 
to the House, and it only had authority to report a bill con- 
taining items over which it had jurisdiction, so that if it did 
not have jurisdiction of this subject matter it is not too late to 
make the point of order. If the bill had been introduced 


through the basket and referred to the committee, I assume that 
probably it would be too late to make the point of order to any 
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portion of a bill which was referred by the House to a com- 
mittee and reported buck. Now, the rule provides: 
All pro d legislation or orders touching printing shall be referred 
to the Joint Committee on Printing on the part of House. 
Paragraph 14 of Rule XI provides: 


That to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads shall be 
referred all matters relating to the post office and post roads, including 
appropriations for their support. 

Now, what is the pending paragraph? A portion of it relates 
to printing by contract, and probably would be in order on this 
bill as a matter in reference to printing; but here is a provi- 
sion in the paragraph, beginning in line 25, page 124: 

But no envelopes shall be sold by the Government containing any 
lithographing or engraving, except the stamp, or any printing or adver- 
tisement, except a print request to return the letter to the writer. 

That is not a paragraph relating to printing. It is not legis- 
lation upon the subject of printing. It is purely a post-office 
matter. It is forbidding certain things. It forbids the Govern- 
ment to sell certain envelopes. It is not a matter which would 
be referred to the Committee on Printing if it were introduced 
in the House through the basket as a bill. If a bill had been 
introduced on this subject, it would be sent to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, because that committee 
would have jurisdiction of that subject, not as a matter re- 
lating to printing. because this does not relate to printing. but 
as a matter relating to the administration of the Post Office 
Department, to which it does relate. and hence, in my opinion, 
the Committee on Printing voluntarily reporting a bill to the 
House containing this item was without jurisdiction to include 
this paragraph tn the bill. 

Mr. BARNHART. . Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARNHART. In the event this section would be stricken 
out of the bill and the bill should become a law, where would 
that leave the Government Printing Office in its relation to the 
Postmaster General? 

Mr. MANN. It would leave it where it is now, but I do not 
know where that Is. 

Mr. BARNHART. There would be no law at all. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; there would be. 

Mr. BARNHART. So far as the relation to the Government 
Printing Office is concerned there would be no law. 

Mr. MANN. The Government Printing Office does not print 
these now, as I understand. I am not sure but that under the 
other provisions of the bill they could have them printed at the 
Government Printing Office. I am not speaking of the print- 
ing end of it. 

Mr. BARNHART. This section fs already in the general 
printing law of the country, and if you eliminate it you remove 
from the Postmaster General all responsibility to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and the Joint Committee on Printing. It 
releases him entirely from responsibility. 

Mr. MANN. According to the gentleman’s contention, if we 
keep it out of the bill, we cut out all law on the subject, and the 
eee General could not legally print any envelopes of this 

d. 

Mr. BARNHART. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. That might be desirable. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that there would 
be no trouble about that. The Post Office Department does 
not have to rely on the law under this printing section which 
the gentleman has. Under the general law it has full power. 
It has not been 10 hours since we have passed upon this very 
question in the committee, so far as the manufacture and sale 
of stamps is concerned. There is no trouble as to the law, 
because you do not give this committee jurisdiction. Let us see 
what attitude the department would be in. I am speaking of the 
partial merits of the case. Suppose the contention of the gen- 
tleman was right, then every form that is used in the Post 
Office Department, every particle of printing that is done there, 
would have to fall under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Printing. A large amount of this printing is done elsewhere. 
This would be the trouble, namely, that the Committee on Print- 
ing would assume jurisdiction, control, and dictation in a matter 
of administration for the Post Office Department, which is a 
senseless and ridiculous proposition to my mind. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. : 

Mr. BARNHART. The committee is simply trying to get in- 
formation on this point of order, and I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as I read 
this extract. 

Mr. MOON. You wanted to ask me a question. 


Mr. BARNHART. I wanted to ask for your opinion as to 
what would occur by the repeal of the section. This is what 
is contained in section 96, enacted January 12, 1895: 


The Postmaster General shall contract for all envelopes, stamped or 
otherwise, designed for sale to the public, or for use by his own or other 
departments, and may contract for them to be plain or with such 


printed matter as may be 5 by the department making 
requisition therefor: Provided, That no envelope furnished by the 
Government shall contain any business address or advertisemen 

In the event the point of order is sustained, what becomes 
of the general printing law? 

Mr. MOON. The general law and power of the department 


remains. You are not going to repeal it if we can keep you 


from doing it. But for the purpose of determining whether 
this committee had the power or jurisdiction, or not, that ques- 
tion is utterly immaterial itself. Here is a committee that is 
clothed with the power to handle these qnestions, and is 
handling them from day to day and from term to term, and 
here is another that assumes jurisdiction over the question, 
and proposes that the department shall not even buy or 
advertise for anything that is to be printed in any way with- 
out the consent and dictation of that committee. It is going 
outside of its province and power and authority under the 
rules and the general law. This is the first opportunity to 
complain of the assumed jurisdiction on the part of the com- 
mittee that we have had. General reservations and points of 
order and exceptions to this bill were made when it was intro- 
duced, but a point of order could not be made until now. Now, 
I think it is very clear that this is a matter that falls strictly 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and not of the Committee on Printing. I 
thought the gentleman from Illinois made a very clear state- 
ment in support of the position that we take. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] makes his point of order as 
to the germaneness of this particular provision in the bill, and 
upon that point made by the gentleman the germaneness of 
a proposition applies only to an amendment, under the practice 
of the House, that is proposed to a bill. He also bases his 
point of order on the right of jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Printing as to this proposition. If this bill had been introduced 
in the House through the basket in the usual way, and had been 
referred to the Committee on Printing and no exception had 
been taken to that, the point of order would come too late, 
but no opportunity having been given for making a point of 
order as to the jurisdiction of committees as touching this 
particular proposition since this bill was reported to the House 
5 Committee on Printing, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BARNHART. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman will state it. - 

Mr. BARNHART. The committee does not want to object to 
the ruling already made, but the Chair bases his ruling on the 
assumption that this bill came from another body. That is 
erroneous. This bill that is now under consideration was in- 
troduced in lieu of one that had been introduced in a regular 
way in the same session of Congress theretofore, and it con- 
tained the identical paragraph on which the Chair made his 
ruling. 2 

Mr. MOON. And if it had been contained in that bill and an- 
other committee had jurisdiction of the subject matter, it would 
have gone out on a point of order when made. 

The CHAIRMAN. So far as that statement of the Chair is 
concerned, the Chair will state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that the bill was reported in lieu of another bill that had 
already been reported from the Committee on Printing; and 
with that modification the decision of the Chair will stand, and 
the point of order is sustained on the question of jurisdiction. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 86. “An act providing for the public printing and bindi 


and 
the distribution of pattie documents,” approved January 12, 1895, and 
u 


all acts and resolutions, or parts of acts or resolutions, amendatory 
thereof, or by the said act amended or superseded; and al! acts and reso- 
lutions, or parts of acts and resolutions, inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, are hereby repealed: Provided, That this act shall become 
effective on the Ist day of July, 1915. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

125, line 21, after the word “ repealed,” strike out the remainder 

3 and insert a period. ponies 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, as to section 86, on page 
125, I offer an amendment to the effect that that section be num- 
bered “85” instead of “ 86.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 125, line 14, strike out the figures “86” and insert 85." 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill and amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Pace of North Carolina, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 15902) to amend, revise, and codify the laws relat- 
ing to the public printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate yote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARNHART, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr. MANN (when the Committee on Elections No. 2 was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. The House ought to be informed that the 
House has finished this printing codification bill, so that the 
other committees would know. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of no quorum. Evidently there is not a quorum 
present. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

. The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ainey Ferris Lazaro Roberts, Nev, 
Ansberry Francis L'Engle Sabath 
Austin Gallagher ver Scully 
Baltz Gardner Lewis, Md. Seldomridge 
Barchfeld Garrett, Tenn, Lieb Sells 
Bartholdt George Lindquist Sherley 
Beall, Tex. Gilmore Lobec Shreve 
Bowdle Gittins Loft reer 4 
Britten Goldfogle toque Smith, Md. 
Brown, W. Va. rman McGuire, Okla. Smith, Minn. 
Bruckner Goulden Manahan Smith, Saml. W. 
Buchanan, Tex. Graham, Pa. Martin Sparkman 
Bu Green, Iowa Metz Stanley 
Calder rı Miller Stout 
Campbell Griffin oore Stringer 

r amill Morin Sumners 
Caraway Hamilton, N. L. Mott Taggart 
Carr Hamlin Mulkey Taylor, Ala. 
Cary Hart Murray Taylor, Ark. 
Clancy Haugen Neeley, Kans. Taylor, N. X. 
Clark, Fla. Hawley Neely, W. Va. Ten Eyck 
Claypool Hensley Nelson Thompson, Okla, 
Cline Hill Nolan, J. I. Thomson, III. 
Connelly, Kans. Hinds orton Townsen 
Conry ouston O'Brien Underhill 
Dale Jacoway 2 oes Underwood 
Davenport Jones O'Hair Vare 
Davis Kennedy, Iowa "Leary Vollmer 
Dool Kent Patten, N. Y. Walker 
Drukker Key, Ohio Patton, Pa. Watkins 
Dunn Kinkaid, Nebr. Platt Wilson, Fla. 
Edmonds Kono} Plumley Wilson, N. X. 
Elder Korbly Post 
Fairchild Langham Pou 
Faison Langley Price 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-one Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 


The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. With the permission of the House, the Chair 
desires to make a suggestion to those present, and that is that 
if they do not want an extra session next year they had better 
remain in their seats. [Laughter and applause.] That is the 
only way in which we can avoid it. The Clerk will proceed 
with the call of committees. 


EXEMPTION FROM INTERNAL-REVENUE TAX. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD (when the Committee on Ways and Means 
was called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
12303 on the Union Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12303) to amend section 3246 of the Revised St 
of the United States, of the Ke Statutes 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is a small bill about 
which I do not think there is any contest. It is a unanimous re- 
port, and I ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 8246 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879 
(20 Stats., p: 327), be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“Nor shall any special tax be imposed upon manufacturing chemists 
or flavoring extract manufacturers for recovering tax-paid alcohol or 
spirituous liquors from croy or marc of percolation or extraction, if 
said recovered alcohol or sp rituous liquors be again used in the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts.” 

So that sald section 3246 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 3246. Nothing in this chapter shall be construed to impose a 
special tax upon vintners who sell wine of their own growth, or manu- 
facturers who sell wine produced from grapes wn by others, at the 
place where the same is made or at the gene business office of such 
Vintner or manufacturer: Provided, That no vintner or manufacturer 
shall have more than one office for the sale of such wine that shall be 
exempt from special tax under this act; nor shall any ial tax 
imposed upon apothecaries as to wines or spirituous liquors which 
they use exclusively in the preparation or making-up of medicines. 

“Nor shall any special tax be imposed upon manufacturing chemists 
or ying extract manufacturers for recoverin, 
spirituous liquors from d or mare of percolation or extraction, if 
said recovered alcohol or spirituous liquors be again used in the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report be 
read in my time. 


The report [by Mr. Krrcurn] was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12303) to exempt flavoring-extract manufacturers from the pay- 
ment of the internal revenue tax for reclaiming alcohol— 

A bill to amend section 3246 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879. 

_ Be it enacted, cto., That section 3246 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1 
nee nee S21), be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto 

e following: 

Nor shall any special tax be imposed upon manufacturing chemists 
or flavoring-extract manufacturers for recovering tax-paid alcohol or 
spirituous liquors from dr or mare of percolation or extraction, if 
said recovered alcohol or spirituous liquors be again used in the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts.” 

So that said on 3246 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall read as follows: 


tax-paid alcohol or 


imposed u ee as to wines or spirituous liquors which they 
use exclusively in the preparation or making up of medicines. 
“Nor shall any s. al tax be imposed upon manufacturing chemists 


said recovered rituous liquors 
facture of flavoring extracts — 

having considered the same, report thereon with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The amendment provided for in this measure merely extends to 
manufacturers of flavoring extracts the same rights and privileges now 
enjoyed by wholesale drug houses and manufacturing chemists to distill 
from their marc alcohol already used without requiring them to pay a 
tax on the still used in the operation. The reuse is an incident of the 
business, and the alcohol so recovered is not of a character that would 

rmit of its introduction in any other business. The amount remit- 
Pa involves a curtailment of approximately $600 in Government reve- 
nues. The Secretary of the 


follows: 

In addition to placing beyond controversy a right which is con- 
ceded by this department to attach under existing law, goes further 
and authorizes manufacturing chemists or flavoring-extract manufac- 
turers to recover alcohol or spirituous liquors from dregs or mare of 
3 or extraction to be again used in the manufacture of flavor- 
ng 


again used in the manu- 


ry reports on this amendment as 


extracts without liability to special tax as rectifiers. As it is the 
understanding of this department that, while such reused alcohol has 
to some extent been refined or purified over its previous condition, it 
can not be so perfectly refined or purified that it may again be used on 
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the open market in competition with ordinar: spirits, this department 
will offer no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNpERWwoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF THE COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, OMAHA. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
bill H. R. 6867 on the Union Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6867) to increase and fix the compensation of the col- 
lector of customs for the customs collection district of Omaha. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union 
Calendar. It is to correct a clerical error. It is a unanimous 
report and is recommended by the department, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the compensation of the collector of customs 
for the customs collection district of Omaha shall be increased from 


$3,500 per annum, and that compensation at the sald rate of 
per annum shall be paid to the said collector of customs for the whole 
of the fiscai year ending June 30, 1914. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to fix the salary 
of the collector of customs at Omaha. There was a mistake 
made when President Taft made his order fixing the salaries 
generally throughout the United States. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has said that this salary ought to be $3,500, but it was 
fixed by this order at $2,500. The House can readily recognize 
the fact that $2.500 is a powerfully low salary to fix for a col- 
lector of customs of a town the size of Omaha. This is to cor- 
rect the clerical error and make it $3.500 instead of $2,500. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does this provide for the payment of 
back salary? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a question for the gentleman’s 
committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it is not. If I caught the read- 
ing correctly, this bill provides that the compensation shall be 
paid for the entire fiscal year of 1914. I do not think we ought 
to pay this increased rate prior to the time this bill becomes a 
law. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember that we reor- 
ganized the collection districts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but a collector was appointed to 
this office at the salary fixed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York is mistaken. 
The collector was in the office before the salary was changed, 
and this salary was fixed through a clerical error. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But that collector has gone out since 
that time. 

Mr. MANN. No; it is the same collector. The salary was 
cut down by a clerical error. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was cut down from what he had been 
receiving, anyway. 

Mr. MANN. It was cut down from what he had heen 
receiving; yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask the Clerk to report again that 
part of the bill which provides for the payment of the salary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will give the gentleman a copy of the 


bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to the fact that this bill provides that 
compensation shall be paid at the rate of $3.500 per annum for 
the whole of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. That would 
be up to the 30th of last June, and then, from that time until 
this bill becomes a law, he would get paid at the rate of $2,500 
a year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the effect of the bill as it now 
reads. I will move to strike that part out. The gentleman can 
see that as this bill is now worded he is to be paid at the rate 
of $3.500 up to the 20th of June, 1914, and that from July 1, 
Rie the time the bill takes effect the salary would still 

e k - 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘I will state to the gentleman that this 
bill, of course, was introduced some time ago. 

Mr.-FITZGERALD. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was expected to be passed some 
time ago, but this is the first opportunity we have had to call 
it up. I will say further that we have been very liberal in the 
matter. The present occupant of the office is a Republican, 
who has been holding it all of the time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I had hoped that he might go out when 
we cut the salary down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The situation is simply this: When 
President Taft made his order in this matter, through a purely 
clerical error this man’s salary was cut to twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year when it ought to have been thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year. He had been receiving the higher salary before 
that time. 

The Treasury Department, I understand, assured him that it 
would recommend that the salary be placed back where it was, 
and he went on holding the office under those circumstances. I 
do not know whether he would have held the office regardless 
of that assurance or not. He probably would, but, nevertheless, 
it was cut down through a mistake, and there is no question in 
the world that $3,500 is not an unreasonable salary to pay the 
collector of customs at Omaha. It is the absolute recommenda- 
tion of the Treasury Department, and there is no question about 
the fact that when the order of President Taft was made it 
was simply and purely a clerical mistake through which this 
man's salary was cut to $2,500. I see no reason -hy the man 
should not have the salary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama that if he thinks he should be paid at the rate of $3.500 
this part of the bill to which I refer should be amended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be very pled to amend that. 

Mr. MANN. It ought to cover the expired portion of the fiscal 
year 1915. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not make it read “shall be paid 
at the rate of $3,500 from March 3. 1913”?—although I would 
like to add also a proviso that this Republican either resign or 
be removed peremptorily from the office. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Privately, and not for publication, I might say 
to the gentleman from New York that I think the chances are 
that a successor would have been appointed to this office in place 
of the present incumbent if it had not been for this clerical 
mistake, which the Treasury Department, as I believe, thought 
warranted his remaining in office at least until this mistake 
was corrected. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Oh, I have not anything against any 
Republican retiring to private life, but would Godspeed them all 
from public life. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the wish is father to the thought, but the 
tide is running the other way, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it is only a temporary lull. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out, in lines 10 and 11, after the word “ customs,” the words 
“for the whole of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” and 
inserting in place thereof the words “from and after the 3d day. 
of March, 1913.” 

Mr. MANN. I think that should be July 1, 1913. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. The reorganization took effect July 1. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is correct. It should read “from 
and after the 30th day of June, 1913.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 10 and 11, the following language: “for the 
whole of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914.“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: from and after June 30, 1913.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
TT 

„500,“ and in line 9, s “ $4, bs 
eet: in fica thereof the figures “ $8,500." ai = 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, LAREDO DISTRICT, TEXAS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution 
570 for consideration at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 570. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives all papers or copies 
thereof and all facts in his ssession with reference to the conduct 
of the collector of customs of the Laredo district, in the State of Texas; 
as shown by all reports and papers received at the Treasury Department 
within the last 60 days. 

With the following amendment: 

Line 2, after the word “directed,” insert the words “if not incom- 
patible with the public interest.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask to have the re- 
port read. e 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The latter part of the resolution reads: 

As shown by all "opns and papers received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment within the last days. 

Of course, if that be left in the resolution, it will not produce 
what the author of the resolution had in mind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I had overlooked that, and 
in view of that fact, and of the further fact that I do not see 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] present in the Cham- 
ber at this moment, I will withdraw the resolution for the 
present. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withdraws 
the resolution. Has the gentleman any more business from his 
committee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, that is all I desire to call 
up at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. WEBB (when the Committee on the Judiciary was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R, 17869, providing for the 
appointment of an additional district judge for the southern 
district of the State of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall 
appoint an additional district judge for the southern district of the 
State of Georgia, by and with the consent of the Senate, who shall 
reside in the said district and shall the same qualifications and 
have the same power and jurisdiction and receive the same salary sow 
prescribed by law in respect of the present district judge therein. 

Sec, 2. That whenever a 3 shall occur in the office of the dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of the State of Georgia senior in 
commission such vacancy shall not be filled, and thereafter there shall 
be but one district judge in said district. 

Sec. 3. That the senior circuit judge of the circult in which the 
southern district of Georgia lies shall make all necessary orders for 
the division of business and the assignment of cases for trial in said 
district between the several district judges therein. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WEBB. Then, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if we can agree on a time in which we can dispose 
of the bill? I ask unanimous. consent 

Mr. MANN. I do not think this side is likely to take up much 
time, but I do not know how much time my friend over there 
may desire 

Mr. WEBB. Very little over here—30 minutes or so. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how much time my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Cor] may desire. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know whether the gentleman is going 
to speak on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests the gentleman has never 
made his motion. 

Mr. WEBB. I thought we automatically went into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the committee, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
son] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 17869, with Mr. JouHnson of Ken- 
tucky in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 17869, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17869) iding for th i i 
district judge for the southern district Tihs d e bene 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall a 
point an additional district judge for the southern district of the Stare 
of Georgia, by and with the consent of the Senate, who shall reside in the 
said district and shall —— the same qualifications and have the 
same power and jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed 
by law in respect of the present district judge therein, 

Sec. 2. That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of the 
district judge for the southern district of the State of Georgia senior 
in commission such vacancy shall not be filled, and thereafter there 
ar 3 ne 8 vage in n district. 

Ec. 3. a e senior circuit judge of the circuit in which the 

aaa. Pagid ed er Meoris 1 — shati make an necessary orders for 
of business an e ass ent of cases for trial 

district between the several district sedges therein. 3 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the time 
of the committee to make an elaborate discussion of this bill, 
because its merits are set out fully in the report, Which some- 
times it is valid to presume we have all read and it is fair in 
this case to presume it. It is not a long report, but in brief the 
reasons why we have reported this measure unanimously, both 
Republicans and Democrats uniting in asking that this addi- 
tional judgeship be made, is that the judgeship is needed. I 
have been here 12 years, and I have seen a number of these 
judgeships created. I have supported some and opposed others. 
I know I have opposed the creation of a new judge in my own 
circuit, because I did not think it was needed, and I have sup- 
ported some in other circuits because I thought they were 
needed. But during that 12 years, Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
I have seen a more meritorious bill than this, so far as the crea- 
tion of a new judgeship is concerned. The State of Georgia is 
the biggest State east of the Mississippi River in area. It is a 
large State in population. The southern district of Georgia, 
where this new judgeship is proposed to be created, is composed 
of 76 counties and has something more than a million—to be 
accurate, 1,354,000—population. Florida, with 700,000 population, 
as against Georgia's 2,609,000 population, has two judges. Ala- 
bama, with 450,000 less population than Georgia, has three dis- 
trict judges. Georgia has but two district judges, and this bill 
does not create an additional permanent judgeship. 

The southern district is composed of five divisions, and the 
eastern division of the southern district runs clear across the 
big State of Georgia and takes in the entire coast line, including 
the important seaports of Savannah and Brunswick, and has a 
great deal of maritime work to do. In order to give a basis on 
which to form an idea as to the extent of this admiralty work, 
which this court is called upon to dispose of in addition to the 
regular run of litigation, we call attention to the fact that 
Savannah is the largest port for the export of cotton on the 
Atlantic seaboard and the second largest in the world; it is 
the largest naval-stores port in the world, and ranked fourth in 
general exports in the whole country for the year ending June 
30, 1912. Courts are held at Albany, Augusta, Macon, Valdosta, 
and Savannah, five big cities in which there is much litigation, 
and I do not think that a strong, young, vigorous man could 
‘do the work that is required in this southern district. This dis- 
trict has 100,000 more population than the northern district, and 
instead of having a strong, healthy, active judge, Judge Speer, 
the presiding judge in this southern district, is a man whose 
health, as a matter of common knowledge, has been extremely 
bad for the last five, six, or seven years; so bad that he has 
found it necessary to leave his district every summer and go to 
the mountains of Georgia or North Carolina and not return 
until November or December. It is further known that we 
passed a resolution last June a year ago authorizing an inves- 
tigation of the conduct of Judge Speer to determine whether we 
should ask the Senate to impeach him. The committee had that 
resolution under consideration for a year or more, and during 
that time Judge Speer did no work whatever in his district. He 
did not feel that he should do work while his conduct was under 
investigation. In the meantime the work was piling up. 

The work in this district has grown as its population and 
wealth have increased. It has also been increased by the new 
equity rules promulgated by the Supreme Court. Rule 46 of the 
new rules makes a wide departure from the old equity practice 
in providing that the testimony of witnesses shall be taken 
orally, save in matters of account, in which case n reference to a 
master is provided for by rule 59. This imposes upon the judge 


of the district court a much greater burden than hitherto ex- 


isted, where it had been the universal practice to haye the 
testimony taken by a master. 
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Under the new rules it is also contemplated that the judge of 
each district court shall hold a motion day once each month 
in each division of his district. On account of the fact that the 
courts in this district are so far apart, it must necessarily follow 
that at least one week out of each month will be devoted to this 
purpose if the rule is complied with.. 
` Hon. George W. Wickersham, then Attorney General, did his 
best to relieve the congestion of work in this district, and 
designated Judges Grubb and Sheppard to go into the southern 
district and help out. That helped temporarily, but the eases 
have piled up until there are between 500 and 700 cases on the 
dockets now. If he was a vigorous young judge, he could not 
clear up this docket within a reasonable time. It is impossible 
for Judge Speer to do it. He is very frail and weak, and over 
66 years old now, and we recommend the appointment of this 
additional judge, because the business of-the district demands it. 
The lawyers of the district, representing the several parties, all 
want it. The dockets are crowded, and the cases ought to be 
heard. Some of our friends from Georgia feel we should create 
a new judge entirely for Georgia, but the committee did not take 
that view of it. We simply create this judge and provide that 
when Judge Speer retires or resigns or passes away by natural 
causes that his successor shall not be appointed, so this is just 
a temporary measure to relieve the congested condition of the 
docket which is in a very lamentable condition at present, as 
Attorney General McReynolds wrote the committee some four or 
five months ago. 

I have a letter here from the then Attorney General, Mr. 
McReynolds, in which he makes the statement that the con- 
dition of business in the southern district of Georgia is lamen- 
table. The committee is unanimous in its report. I could give 
you further argument in favor of the creation of this judgeship. 
I am frank in saying I have never seen a more meritorious 
proposition presented to the House. It ought to be passed for 
the purpose of facilitating business: There is no judge there 
who could clean up the docket inside the next four or five years, 
if he should start to work now. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina a question. Is not the reason for 
the introduction of this bill to have litigants escape Judge 
Speer's court? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. That is the first sugges- 
tion I have ever heard of that kind in my life. 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, has there not been complaint in regard 
to his manner of holding court? ° 

Mr. WEBB. Universally. 

Mr. CULLOP. Universally? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. sir. 

Mr. CULLOP. Then one of the objects is to have the liti- 
gants escape? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. 
no more cases there 

Mr. CULLOP. The others keep away from the court be- 
cause of his manner of holding court and his treatment of cases 
and litigants? z 

Mr. WEBB. There are between 500 and 700 litigants there 
now who brought their cases there in his court. They could 
not bring them elsewhere. 

Mr. CULLOP. I notice there is not an extraordinary num- 
ber set out in this report that would make a docket so that a 
court could not dispatch the business before him readily. The 
number of cases is not so large. 

Mr. WEBB. As I said a while ago, if we had a strong, vigor- 
ous, active judge he might clean up the docket there in three or 
four years. The maritime business is big in Savannah, and 
ought to be disposed of readily, because vessels are transient. 
They have not tried a civil case before = jury in two years in 
the eastern division in this southern district. 

Mr. CULLOP. Does not the gentleman think if the Judiciary 
Committee would report against Judge Spcer, he would promptly 
resign, and a judge would be appointed there who would dis- 
pose of the business of the court? 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is the unfortunate condition, then, of the 
people in Georgia, but the population and the amount of business 
are certainly not such as would require two judges. And it 
seems to me that the purpose of having this bill passed is prac- 
tically the retirement of Judge Speer on salary and some other 
judge to transact the business of the court. 

Mr. WEBB. How else would my friend transact the business 
pencing down there? 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, there is another way to get at it with- 
out appointing another judge and putting an additional salary 
upon the taxpayers of the country. 


The litigants in his court have 
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Mr. WEBB. I wish ihe gentleman would suggest it. 

Mr. CULLOP. I think if the people take hold of it they can 
in some way relieve that situation b: having Judge Speer re- 
sign, and from what the gentleman has said it looks as if there 
is pretty strong reason for that being done. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman rom Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD], 
who is on the committee, and the gentleman from IIIInois [Mr. 
FitzHenry], and the entire Judiciary Committee, know that 
Judge Speer is not going to resign or retire until he reaches the 
age of 70. 

Mr. CULLOP. If this practice should be continued, you 
would have two judges in all the districts of the country. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; the practice has been followed in Mary- 
land during my term of service here and in Pennsylvania, and 
I believe in some other cases, but there is no other way in 
which you can relieve the docket. Justice Moody, of the Su- 
preme Court, I believe was retired in the same way. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes, sir. And I believe it was a mistake to 
enact that legislation. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that if we had 
reported the impeachment of Judge Speer and called him up 
here and tried him it would have been the costliest of the two 
remedies, but it might have been a remedy. 

Mr. CULLOP. The fact that Florida has two judges, with 
perhaps one-third of the population, is not any excuse for 
having an additional judge in this district. Florida may have 
too many judges. I know some States with a population of 
over 3,000,000 that have only one district. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
permit me to ask the gentleman from Indiana a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, you wil: admit that all 
the Federal judges throughout the entire country, so far as 
provided for by law, are overworked, will you not? 


Mr. CULLOP. No; no; not at all. That is not the case in 
many, many of the circuits. 
Mr. WEBB. I do not wish to divert my friend from his 


original discussion, but I would like to put in the Recorp for 
his consideration and the consideration of the committee a 
letter of Judge McReynolds, dated August 4, this year: 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1914}. 
Hon. Epwin Y. WEBB, 
Chairman Judiciary Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. z 

My Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN : Permit me to reply to your letter of 
this date, inclosing H. R. 17869, providing for the ap platwent of an 
additional district judge for the southern district of eorgia, and the 
report to accompany the same. 2 

nder existing circumstanees it seems to me essential that there 
should be another judge in the southern district of Georgia, The con- 
ditions there are lamentable, and I know of no other way in which 
they can be speedily remedied. I hope that the bill may be promptly 
enacted into law. 

With high regard, 

Faithfully, yours, 
J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney General. 

I assure my friend the Judiciary Committee have gone into 
this matter very carefully from every possible angle. Unless my 
friend from Indiana wants the business to stand congested and 
clogged as it has been for the last three or four years, then he 
ought to support this bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
statement of the gentleman from North Carolina on that sub- 
ject, that I am not in favor, every time there is a congested 
court docket, of appointing an additional judge temporarily, as 
this bill proposes to do, for the purpose of relieving that docket. 
There are times when court dockets will become congested in 
nearly every section. There are other times when they are not 
congested, and if every time a docket becomes congested we are 
to appoint an additional judge it would simply to be to duplicate 
these matters over the country. 

Now, if Judge Speer is not a satisfactory judge—and from the 
complaints I have heard here for at least three years, from 
what has been stated here already, and from what has hereto- 
fore been said in reference to this matter, I assume that to be 
largely the case—that is the misfortune of the people in that 
district, and it seems to me that if that is the case, some means 
should be devised to relieve them of that situation, instead of 
burdening the entire population of the country to sustain a 
duplicated judgeship there. That is what this means, and noth- 
ing more. 

Now, many times court dockets will become congested. If 
every time that happens you are to go to Congress and have a 
new judge appointed, simply to relieve the situation, such a pro- 
ceeding would be unfair to the public and unfair to the judiciary 
of the country. 
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Mr. WEBB. Well, I do not think the judiciary of the coun- 
try, represented by the Attorney General—both in the person of 
Mr. Wickersham and that of Mr. McReynolds—would be unfair 
to the judiciary. They both think we ought to have another 
judge down there. The judiciary, I submit, is as fair to the 
country and to the judiciary itself as the gentleman from In- 
diana is, and the judiciary thinks that we ought to have another 
judge there. 

If I had the power of physical healing and could by magic 
make Judge Speer a strong man of 45 years of age, this com- 
mittee would not ask for a new judge; but, in fairness to the 
public and to a quarter of a million of people in the southern 
district of Georgia, we ask to have this bill passed. We can not 
impeach a man because he is sick, or because he is unable by 
reason of physical infirmities to do the work, and the people of 
Georgia ought not to suffer because of that situation, and the 
House of Representatives ought not to let a people suffer under 
those circumstances, [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I think, from the remarks of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, that he evidently has the 
wrong bill here. Instead of a bill appointing a judge to assist 
this judge in clearing the docket he ought to have a bill here 
for the creation of a new district in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that there is a very 
powerful sentiment from Georgia knocking at the doors of this 
Congress in favor of a new district. But in order to be eco- 
nomical, and in order to meet the criticisms of just such men 
as my friend from Indiana, we held that down and concluded 
not to do it at this session of Congress, at least, and hoped to 
get along with a temporary judgeship. I may say that there 
are bills pending before our committee now asking for a new 
district and a permanent new judge. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, from the showing that is made 
in this report, with all deference to my friend from North 
Carolina, I do not think this bill ought to pass. This practice 
of legislating in this way is not, to say the least of it, a very 
goed one. Where there is more business than one judge can 
handle with reasonable effort a new district ought to be created. 
Some day there will be trouble about jurisdiction in matters of 
this kind. I do not know what the state of health of Judge 
Speer is, but I do know that for several years there has been 
more complaint about the manner of his administration of jus- 
tice and the administration of his court than there has been 
about his bad health. It is not long since a resolution was 
passed by this body, or at least considered by this body, asking 
for his impeachment. I think consideration of it was had by 
the Committee on the Judiciary and a report was made. What 
the report was I do not know. But certainly this is a bad 
practice to fall into—the duplicating of the judgeships of the 
country—and some day serious trouble will arise over jurisdic- 
tion in matters where this practice ts indulged. I hope the bill 
will not pass. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. [Cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote! “] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD and Mr. DONOVAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VoLSTEAD] is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
word in reference to this bill, inasmuch as I was connected with 
the investigation of the charges made against Judge Speer. 
This bill has been brought to the judge's attention. He does 
not ask that another judge be appointed, but I believe there 
ought to be one appointed. For some time the calendar in 
his court has been congested. It could not help but be con- 
gested, because after the charges were brought against him 
he quit doing any work. He felt that he ought not to try 
contested cases while the charges were pending against him, 
In that I think he was right. During that time—and it has 
been a long time—there has been a great accumulation of 
business in his district. 

Now, Judge Speer is 64 or 65 years of age. 

Mr. WEBB. He is 66; pretty near 67. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He has been on the bench for almost 30 
years. Most judges when they retire have not served for 
any such length of time as he has, so that no injustice to the 
public would be done should Judge Speer be retired at his 
present age. This bill, while it does not retire Judge Speer. 
relieves him of a part of the work in his district, a thing 
which it seems to me we may very properly do, in view of 
his long service and the condition of his health. He will still 
be able to do considerable work in the future; but I do not 
believe that in the next three or four years he should be asked 
to take care of the business in that district in the condition 
in which it now is. I do not believe he has the strength to do 
it; he might, if it had not been for the accumulation to which 


I have referred, an accumulation for which we are in a 
measure responsible. ; : 
It is said that there is a good deal of complaint against 


Judge Speer. That is true, but he has his friends as well as 
enemies, as every strong and forceful character such as Judge 
Speer always has. No one questions his ability. He is one of 
the brightest and, I believe, cleanest and strongest men on the 
bench. While he has enemies, I am sure he can without the 
slightest difficulty try cases in any section of the district ex- 
cept, perhaps, at one point. There is one place perhaps where 
it would be less fortunate if he was compelled to try cases, 
and that is the city of Savannah. His enemies appear to be 
much more numerous there than at any other place. I believe 
that at Savannah some one else might serve the public better, 
not because Judge Speer would not be absolutely fair, nor be- 
cause he lacks ability, but because of this feeling against him. 
I think it would be better for the public service to have some 
one else go there and try the cases, I think we should give the 
people of Georgia the best service we can. 

Judge Speer has served the country more than 29 years on 
the bench. He has, as I believe, served it faithfully and with 
distinguished ability. With a task too great for his health and 
strength, why is it not just to give him this relief? I think in 
the interest of the public service it would be perfectly proper 
for us to do so., He has enemies because he has rendered con- 
spicuous service with a courage that deserves commendation. 
I admire him and honor him for the enemies he has made. 
But this bill is not asked in his interest, but in the interest of 
the public service. I believe it should pass, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that my 
friend from Indiana IMr. CuLLor] has offered any opposition 
to this bill, especially in the face of the report which shows 
clearly and conclusively that this third judge is so badly needed 
in our State. As has been said by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Wess, and as is pointed out in this report, for a 
number of years Judge Speer has not been a well man, and on 
account of his health the business in that district has been 
neglected. 

It is pointed out in this report that the eastern division of 
this court is made up of 16 counties, which embrace the entire 
seacoast of the State of Georgia, and in it are the two impor- 
tant ports of Savannah and Brunswick. In consequence of 
that all cases coming within the admiralty jurisdiction of the 
United States courts and brought in this district are necessarily 
heard and determined in the eastern division of the southern 
district of Georgia. 

There is no class of cases where a speedy trial is more de- 
sirable than in administering the admiralty law. If these enses 
are speedily tried it is possible to produce before the court 
witnesses who would be otherwise inaccessible, as most of them 
are transients. In order to give a basis on which to form an 
idea as to the extent of this admiralty work which this court 
is called upon to dispose of, in addition to the regular run of 
litigation, I call attention to the fact that Savannah is the 
largest port for the export of cotton from the Atlantic seaboard 
and the second largest in the world; it is the largest naval 
stores port in the world and ranks fourth in general exports 
in the whole country for the year ending June 30, 1912, 

So far as the admiralty practice is concerned, for a number 
of years it has been neglected and has been turned away from 
the courts at Savannah and Brunswick, for the reason that we 
have not had a judge to try these cases. Judge Speer resided 
for a number of years at Macon, Ga., over 100 miles from the 
city of Savannah, and we have had no judge down there to 
try this class of cases. The result is that if the citizens of 
Georgia and the people who are interested in that class of 
eases wanted their cases tried they had to go to some other 
State. 

Now, we are in a terrible fix down there. The dockets of 
the court are congested. Relief is absolutely demanded, and I 
do not want my friend the gentleman from Indiana to give the 
impression that this is relief for a single State, or even for an 
immediate district. It is relief for the country at large. It is 
not only the Georgia people's court, but the court of the people 
of the country. I am surprised that the gentleman should offer 
any objection whatever to the passage of this bill, because the 
need of it is very great, and it is apparent to any man who will 
study this report carefully and honestly and who is willing 
to do the fair thing by the people in distress, as we are. and the 
fair thing by his country. 

As far as I am concerned, I would a great deal rather have 
a third district created and have in that State a third judge 
permanently. There is Florida, to the south of us, with not half 
of our population, with not half of our business in the courts, 
and they have two judges. Alabama, to the west of us, hes 
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three judges. And Alabama has a population 450,000 less than 


the State of Georgia. I dare say that the State of Alabama 
has nothing like the great number of cases in its three courts 
that we have in the two. Now, it is not my purpose to say any- 
thing against Judge Speer. He is not on trial. For a long time 
the people of Georgia have been patient and suffering in wait- 
ing for the relief that they beg for to-day. 

I hope, my friends, that you will come to the relief of a peo- 
ple who have suffered patiently and long. The question may 
arise in the minds of some gentlemen in this Chamber as to why 
Judge Speer is not gotten rid of. My friend from Indiana [Mr. 
CuLLop] asked the question if we can not induce him to resign. 
Why, you may just as well try to induce the gentleman from 
Indiana to resign from Congress as to try to induce Judge 
Speer to resign from the bench. The subcommittee that had 
under investigation the charges that were preferred against 
Judge Speer had this to say, and this is the conclusion, on page 
164 of the report, that was submitted here by Mr. Chairman 
Wess, and, with the consent of the committee, I will insert 
all of it. 

The conclusion of the subcommittee, deduced from the evidence taken 
and from the construction of the precedents of ee trials, is 
that at the present time satisfactory evidence sufficient to support a 
conviction upen a trial by the Senate is not obtainable. 

In the conduct of the hearings the committee was premey liberal 
and did not confine the witnesses to the giving of technically legal 
evidence. Some evidence of a hearsay nature was received. The com- 
mittee felt justified in such a course in the light of the fact that it 
came to the attention of the committee that many witnesses were appre- 
hensive of the consequences of giving evidence against Judge Speer in 
the event of his acquittal. This feeling and the general disposition on 
the part of individuals to protect themselyes against what was termed 
the “ wrath” of Judge Speer kept from the committee the names of the 
witnesses and a knowledge of the facts in their possession. Some of 
the witnesses whose testimony would be absolutely necessary to sustain 
some of the charges made are dead. Others have removed from the 
southern district of Georgia and their whereabouts are unknown. 

Another phase of the record is that it details a large number of official 
acts on the part of Judge Speer which are in themselves legal, yet. 
when taken together, develop into a system tending to approach a con- 
dition of tyranny and oppression. There has been an inequitable exer- 
cise of judicial discretion, many instances of which have been fre- 
quently criticized where the cases in which they were committed have 
been reviewed 117 the courts of appeal, while in others litigants were 
unable, financially, to prosecute appeals, That the power of the court 
has been exercised in a despotic and autocratic manner by the judge 
can not be questioned. 

The Jamison case is one of many instances shown by the record 
where the judge, without taint of individual corruption and with the 
apparently laudable purpose of purifying the 3 and inau- 
gurating a civic reform, disregarded the law and apparently considered 
that the end justified the means. 

The record shows instances where the judge sitting in the trial of 
criminal cases, apparently forced pleas of guilty from defendants or 
convictions, and there is strong evidence tending to show that in one 
case, at least, he forced innocent parties to enter such pleas through a 
fear of the consequences in the event of an unfavorable verdict at the 
Dande i a jury presided over by the judge in the manner peculiar to 

mself, 

As was said by the Committee on the Judiciary in reporting a similar 
case: 

Terror to evildoers, if purchased at the price of judicial fairness and 
overstrained legal authority, is achieved at too great an expense, for it 
defeats its own high aim and warps the very fabric of the law itself. 

The temptation of an honest judge to 

“* Wrest once the law to his authority, 
To do a great right—do a little wrong—’ 4 
is fraught with such danger to our whole system of remedial justice 
that it merits the condemnation of every legal mind.” 

The subcommittee regrets its inability to either recommend a com- 
plete acquittal of Judge Speer of all culpability so far as these charges 
are concerned, on the one hand, or an impeachment on the other. And 
yet it is pensarono that the competent legal evidence at band is not 
sufficient tọ procure a conviction at the hands of the Senate. But it 
does feel that the record presents a series of legal oppressions and 
shows an abuse of judicial discretion which, though falling short of 
impeachable offenses, demand condemnation and criticism. 

f Judge Speer's judicial acts in the future are marked by the 
rigorous and inflexible harshness shown by this record, these charges 
hang as a portentous cloud over his court, “ impairing his usefulness, 
impeding the administration of justice, and endangering the integrity 
of American institutions.“ 

ot a subcommittee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

3 That no further proceedings be had with reference to 


H. Res. 2 

E. Y. WEBB. 

Louvis FirzHenry. 

Yet my friend from Indiana [Mr. CuULLOP] asked if we can 

not get Judge Speer to resign, and he asked if there are not 
people there who do not want to bring cases in his court. Mr. 
Chairman, the conditions there have been and are deplorable, 
which is a matter of common knowledge throughout that entire 
section. There are people who do not want to bring cases in 
his court, who would rather suffer great loss than bring cases 
in his court. As I stated a while ago, conditions down there 
normally require a third district and a third judge, but we see 
that it is not practicable at this time to get a third district; 
but, gentlemen, please do not deny us this relief. Think of the 
great port of Brunswick, the great port of Savannah, without 
a district judge, without courts to try the admiralty cases 
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and other cases that arise there, with the dockets congested, 
some five or six hundred cases on the dockets to-day. Attorney 
General Wickersham, under the Republican administration, 
made a report that I will here insert in my remarks, with the 
consent of the committee, pointing out wherein a third judge 
is needed, which report is as follows: 


The examiner who examined the office of the United States attorne: 
for the southern district of Georgia two or three months ago repor 
to me, among other things, the number of civil and criminal cases pend- 
ing ring! 1, 1910, and commenced and terminated during the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1911. ‘This data showed that the total number of cases 
instituted qarag the period from July 1, 1909, to June 1, 1912, was 
860, of which 46 were civil and 314 criminal. During the same period 
225 cases were disposed of, being 135 less than the number instituted. 
In other words, the number of cases disposed of equaled about 62 per 
cent of the number instituted, and at this rate, of course, the work of 
the office was steadily falling behind. The total number pending ma 


1, 1909, was 145; July 1, 1910, 157; July 1, 1911, 242; June 1, 191 
280. On the date of the examination there were 17 ciyil cases that ha 
been pending for more than two years, and 107 criminal cases that had 
99 for longer than one year, As to this the examiner said: 

“ The fact that the number of pending cases has been increasing seems 
not to he due to lack of effort on the part of the attorney and his assistants 
to dispose of the cases, but rather to lack of time on the part of the 
court to try them. The records show that in numerous instances wit- 
nesses have been summoned, appeared, and both parties were apparently 
ready for trial, but owing to the accumulation of business before the 
cones or for other reasons, the cases were continued until the following 

In view of these facts, I instructed Mr. Akerman to take steps to 
9 some additional assistance in the district to clear up the docket, 

Attorney General McReynolds, now on the Supreme Court of 
the United States, called the condition “lamentable.” How 
much stronger language does my friend from Indiana want 
from a great man like Mr. Justice McReynolds, who understands 
the conditions so well? What further proof does he want of 
the fact that we people down there need and must have relief? 
I beg of you, my friends, not to so much conside. what a gentle- 
man clear across the country from the section concerned, clear 
across the country from Georgia, thinks, not to consider so 
much his lack of knowledge of affairs, but to take into consid- 
eration what the chairman of this committee has stated, and 
take into consideration what this report says, what Attorney 
General Wickersham and Attorney General McReynolds haye 
said, and give to these people relief in order that the public busi- 
ness may be transacted. I stand for economy also, as much as 
does my friend from Indiana, but at the same time I stand for 
justice. I want to see economy practiced on every hand, but 
we do not want to see it practiced at the expense of the public 
business nor at the expense of the rights of the citizens of the 
United States. To pass this bill is in the interest of economy 
and is demanded in order that the people of that judicial dis- 
trict might have relief and in order that the business of the 
courts might be transacted. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, in the last session of Congress, 
when a Pennsylvania judgeship proposition was up, I took occa- 
sion to oppose that bill, because I did not think it was right to 
follow that kind of a policy or adopt that kind of a precedent. 
In that particular case the matter of the health of the judge 
was presented in practically the identical form and fashion that 
it is presented now. Perhaps that feature—the sickness of 
Judge Holland, in Pennsylvania—was more emphasized. The 
honesty of the judge there was not impeached. There was no 
question about his integrity; but the fact that the people of 
that district needed another judge because of a large and 
crowded docket, because of the tremendous pending business, 
and the utter inability of the judge then sitting to perform the 
duties for which he was paid and which he had sworn he would 
perform, we were asked to appoint a Federal judge for that 
district in Pennsylvania to serve until the death of the non- 
performing incumbent. We now have the case of Georgia. We 
have there not only a sick judge—and I understand the sick- 
ness is rather of recent development—that is, the acuteness of 
the diseases with which Judge Speer may be suffering physically 
is of recent development rather than of general knowledge here- 
tofore—but we have a judge who is not performing his duty, 
who is violating the oath that he took to faithfully and com- 
pletely perform the duties of that office. We have no pension 
system in this country for Federal judges less than 70 years of 
age. We have ruled against pensioning Federal judges before 
their retirement. They are permitted to serve during their life, 
but while they are active on the bench they are obligated to per- 
form their duties, and on the pay roll they are in the same 
position as a Government employee. We go down here to the 
Post Office Department and we find some old soldier, northern 
or southern, or some one else, who gets old and incompetent, 
and he is booted out of the service; his family is not considered. 
The earning capacity of that man, and that sort of thing, and 
his economic necessities are given no consideration whatever. 
But when a Federal judge gets to a point of this kind you come 
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in and ask for another judge to collect full pay for life. I 
pelieve that is wrong. I believe it is wrong and it is a bad 
precedent to follow, merely because the pending judge is not 
performing his duties. I think there ought to be some kind of a 
way to make him make good. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. What are you going to do in a case like this: 
Here is a man who is too sick to attend to the business of the 
court, and who is too poor to lose the money, and who will not 
‘resign. Whom are you going to make suffer? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the people who stand for that kind of 
thing, the people of this country, who will not provide a decent 
or more satisfactory method of electing judges, ought to suffer. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, I see. The gentleman thinks that they 
ought to be elected by the people or recalled. I understand. 

Mr. BRYAN. They ought to suffer all over the country 
until public sentiment demands the election of Federal judges 
for a definite term, so that when their six or four years, as the 
case may be, are up, they are compelled to give up their com- 
missions unless they are satisfactory public servants, in the 
opinion of the electorate, and I think that if we provide these 
relief measures every time a judge gets sick or is tempera- 
mentally unfit to perform the duties of his office, and we pro- 
vide another judgeship until he shall die, there never will be 
any opportunity for these more substantial reforms. 

Mr. WEBB. I share somewhat in the views which the gen- 
tleman has been discussing, but it is not a theory we are dealing 
with, it is an actual condition. 

Mr. BRYAN, That is what I am dealing with, too. 

Mr. WEBB. And this is the very best we can do under the 
conditions. It might be well to change the Constitution and 
laws later on, and I think I will join with the gentleman my- 
self in changing them, to some extent, but this is a condition 
we are met with, and we have to meet it the best we can 
under the imperfect conditions, as he asserts, which the gentle- 
man has been arguing, as we can not do it now according to 
the way the gentleman desires to have it done. In this connec- 
tion I want to call the gentleman’s attention to a condition 
which prevails, I think, in Texas. There is a circuit judge, I 
believe, 83 years old in the fifth circuit., I understand he 
never goes on the circuit court of appeals at all, and if he 
does go he is rolled in sitting in a chair, but I understand he 
does not go at all. He will not resign and he will not or can 
not work. I agree with the gentleman that under those cir- 
cumstances something ought to be done. He ought to be 
forced to resign and take the pay the Government gives him 
after he reaches the age of 70, or he ought to be impeached, or a 
mew judge should be added to the circuit. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, if there is no protest made when it comes 
to legislative measures to relieve that condition, if these 
abortions are not called to the attention of the public in some 
“way through some kind of a protest, we never will get a change. 
If we are going to allow Federal judges or any particular set 
of officers to set at naught the laws, disregard the statutes, and 
violate their oaths by which they pledge themselves to perform 
their duty, and we allow them to collect their salaries and 
spend the money of the people that they have not earned, we 
become as guilty as they. In such a case I think the only way 
to effect a change is to refuse to grant these temporary relief 
measures and to allow the people to know by actual experience 
what they are suffering, and depend on public sentiment to make 
necessary changes. 

Mr. WEBB. That would be punishing the people in the dis- 
-trict because of our dereliction here in Congress. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, no; but the people ought to fire you and 
me if we do not do the right thing. One gentleman says that 
the proposition here presented is that this judge is old, that he 
is weak, and he is in bad health, and he has to go to the moun- 
tains and spend half of his time or something of that kind. If 
that is true and he is not performing the duties of his office, it 
does not make any difference if he is temperamentally unfit, 
and it does not make any difference if he is subject to all the 
charges that have been presented here and that have been 
incorporated in the speech of the gentleman who preceded me. 
The fact remains that he is simply violating his oath. The fact 
remains that whether he is fit or unfit temperamentally he ought 
te realize the moral condition in which he finds himself when he 
takon the money of the people for services which he does not 
render, 

Mr. WEBB. If he does not realize this situation, the people 
ought not to suffer because he does not, and that does not 
detract from the merits of this bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. The same situation was presented in Pennsyl- 
yania and the same thing is presented in case after case, and I 
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believe if the country knows of it there will be much less chance 
of such system being perpetuated. I believe each and every 
case where a judge is doing this kind of business, every case 
where the judge is sitting there and pretending to mete out 
justice when he is unfit and unable to do it, by reason of ill 
health or otherwise, ought to be called to the attention of the 
people; and if the laws are not adequate, they will see that they 
are changed; and if it takes a constitutional amendment, they 
will force Congress to submit one. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that during the last 12 
years, as far as my recollection goes, there have been only two 
bills of this kind presented to Congress and successors to the 
presiding judges have not been appointed, though very soon 
after the new judges were created those in office died; and, really, 
looking back to those bills now, our action was in the interest 
of economy rather than extravagance and for the best interest 
of the people, as I believe this case is. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, for the reasons I have 
already stated, I am opposed to this kind of a remedy, and I 
am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, before the question is put I 
believe I have some time remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman reserve his time? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes, I did; I reserved the balance of my time. 
In reply to the gentleman from Georgia, I desire to say that the 
fact that Florida only has so much population, much less than 
the State of Georgia, does not sustain the proposition he advo- 
cates. If a mistake was made there in giving the State of 
Florida two district judges that does not excuse us for giving 
the State of Georgia this additional judge. It does not defend 
the situation at all here by stating that a wrong was committed 
in Florida. Now, the situation here is such that the people of 
Georgia want relief from Judge Speer’s court, and have em- 
ployed this method for that purpose. I undertake to say to the 
gentleman from Georgia that the Attorney General did not 
recommend this procedure when he recommended relief was 
needed by the people of Georgia. No Attorney General has 
recommended this kind of a procedure, a duplication of judge- 
ships in a district in some particular States, but if they have had 
a congested condition in their litigation in the Federal courts the 
remedy was by the making of a new district and not by the 
duplication of the judges in any district. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. In a moment—and that is clearly revealed as 
the purpose here, to get away from Judge Speer in the trial 
of the cases. I think it manifest from what has transpired that 
such is the purpose. 

It is expected that if a judge is appointed here under this 
proposed bill all of the litigation of that district will go into 
his court and not into the court of Judge Speer. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will my friend permit me? It is the same 
court, and the circuit judge at Atlanta designates the places 
where this new judge shall hold court. Judge Speer, when he 
is able, will hold court, or, if he is not able, the new judge will 
hold the court. But he does not go except where directed by 
Judge Pardee. z 

Mr. WEBB. We have safeguarded against the very thing 
which you say the committee had in mind to make and which 
I deny in most emphatic terms. We had no intention of that.. 
This denies what my friend has intimated here: 

Sec, 3. That the senior circuit judge of the circuit in which the south- 
ern district of Georgia lies shall make all necessary orders for the division 
of business and the assigament of cases for trial in said district between 
the several district judges therein. 

Mr. CULLOP. Notwithstanding the provision in the bill 
just read, litigants can escape Judge Speer's court and go into 
the court of this newly appointed judge. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is the same court. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; it is the same court, but a different 
judge. And while the bill ostensibly provides one thing the 
real purpose of it is another. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CULLOP. In just a moment I will. Now, then, for all 
that is attempted to be done now we already have a statute. 
We have a statute that provides that if the business is con- 
gested in any court or the judge is unable to hold court the 
presiding judge of that circuit can designate the judge from 
some other district to hold the same; and from your neighbor, 
Florida, you can have one of the judges appointed, who will 
come over and hold the court and relieve the congested condi- 
tion of the docket in this district. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I want to suggest to the gentleman, first, 
that for the last two or three or four years, and I guess five 
years back, they have been getting judges from Florida and 
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Alabama, and Judge Newman, from the northern district of 
Georgia, has been coming there; but with all the help they have 
not been able to catch up. 

Two or three times the gentleman has made reference to the 
fact that litigants did not want to go into Judge Speer’s court. 
I would like for him to enlighten the House along the line of 
what reason he has for that statement. He seems to know some- 
thing that appears to be under cover there. I would like to 
have him explain to the committee if he has anything up his 
sleeve. 

Mr. CULLOP. I have not, I will say to the gentleman; but 
I am simply basing what I have said in this regard upon the 
exhibits and statements that have been made against Judge 
Speer’s court and the manner in which he has held it for some 
time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If the gentleman will yield further, does 
not the gentleman think if the judge’s conduct is such that it 
compels people to the inclination not to go into his court—in 
other words, if he drives them away from his court—it is pretty 
good reason to give relief? 

Mr. CULLOP. It is good reason to give relief, but not in this 
way. This is a bad precedent. It is an unwarranted policy. 
We are following, on this question, a bad precedent, one made 
in the Pennsylvania judgeship and in one or two others in the 
last few years here, and I think there were one or two prior to 
that time. That is not the way to get it. It is not fair to set 
this kind of a precedent. Now, if these judges were appointed 
for a specific period of time instead of an unlimited time, as 
they are now, we would not have this kind of cases coming up 
here for relief. This establishes very clearly the fact that the 
appointment of a judge for life is wrong, a matter which can 
not be successfully defended. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have now pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee an amendment to the Constitution upon this identical 
question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes, sir. Always glad to yield to my learned 
friend. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman knows well enough that if I 
had an opportunity, with the views that I entertain, I should 
limit the term of all judges, Federal as well as State. I do not 
believe in the life tenure of any judge, and I agree with the 
gentleman from Indiana thoroughly. If I have an opportunity, 
I will vote for his bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. So will I, I will add. ` 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to prevail on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to report my amendment to the Constitution out and let 
us vote on it. I have an amendment not only to take the life 
tenure away, but for the election of these men by the direct vote 
of the people. [Applause.] If the people of this country are 
capable of self-government and capable of electing their other 
officials, they are capable of electing their judges, and they can 
select them as intelligently as they can be appointed by any 
power in this country. And that is the way, in my judgment, 
they ought to be selected. 

The Constitution ought to be amended in order to give the 
people the right to select their own judges, select them at the 
ballot box by the voters in their respective districts and circuits 
where they are to hold court. If we had this system, we would 
not have this kind of a bill pending here for the duplicating 
of districts and circuits, because the people then would be re- 
sponsible for the election of judges and would be responsible 
for their conduct. They would be careful, in that event, in the 
way they conducted their courts. They conld go back to the 
people for indorsement, and if the people were displeased with 
the manner of their holding court, the manner of their adminis- 
tration of justice, and the manner in whieh litigants were 
treated, they would have the right to change them. But here 
we are up against the system established by our Constitution, 
the fundamental law of the land, however grievous the case 
may be; and the people have no relief whatever from it, and 
must bear the burden, however troublesome and unsatisfactory 
it may be. The system is wrong and should be changed. Can 
anybody conceive a condition more unreasonable and unjust 
than the condition that we are met with here to-day in this 
matter, with a judge of a court unable to preside, unable to 
discharge the duties of his office? And yet, in a country with 
a hundred millions of people, we are unable to get relief from 
that condition of affairs, whereas if you elect these judges for 
a period of six or eight years, or if you appointed them for that 
period of time, you would have an opportunity for relief. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? : 


Mr. CULLOP. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose that in a State the people of a State 
elect a circuit judge of a circuit court for 10 years, and at the 
end of 6 years of that term that judge is stricken with a fatal 
disease, thereby rendering him incapable of holding court. 
What relief have the people of that State and cireuit? 

Mi. CULLOP. In answer to the gentleman. from Wisconsin, 
I would say that I would not make the term of office for 10 
years, 

Mr. COOPER. Then suppose it was six years, and the judge 
was str cken with a fatal disease at the end of three years. 
What relief has the circuit? 

Mr. CULLOP. You would not have relief unless you conld 
take some proceeding to remove the judge or supply his place, 
We have a provision in many of the States to the effect that 
if an officer is elected for a specified term, and if he becomes 
disqualified by illness or anything else to discharge the duties 
for a specified period during his term of office, the office may be 
declared vacant. I would have that provision enacted. To 
meet the exigency such a case could be provided for in both a 
practical and satisfactory manner. 

Mi McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say, in answer to the question asked 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrkl, that in Ten- 
nessee under the conditions the gentleman has named the gov- 
ernor would have the right to appoint a judge during the illness 
of the incumbent. 

Mr. COOPER. Appointed during the illness of the incumbent, 
but not to throw the other man out of office, perhaps in pennry, 
without a dollar to keep himself. You would not throw that 
man out, would you? 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, I want to say with reference to putting 
a man out in penury, without support, I do net think that argu- 
ment meets the question. There are many good citizens of this 
country who work in private employment and are stricken with 
disease when in penury and in want, and yet the public is not 
required to support them upon a salary. Now, is there any 
good reason anywhere to be found why a different treatment 
should be given to a public officer who has been feeding at the 
public crib than that which is given to the private citizen? 
If there is, I have never heard it, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is it not a matter of fact that we every year 
appropriate $7,500 to the widow or legal heirs of a dead Con- 
gressman? We do that. Does the gentleman think thut is 
wrong? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly we do that, and if that is wrong, it 
certainly does not justify another. One wrong can never be 
pleaded in justification of another. And yet all the way through 
this debate in support of this bill the plea is made that we have 
done this thing in some other case. Now, no question ought ever 
to be bottomed upon such a proposition as that. Higher con- 
siderations ought to underlie every proposition, and that should 
be whether it is right or not, not whether a wrong has been 
done in some other case and that set up as a justification for 
action in this case, 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CULLOP. In one moment. Let me get through with this 
first. There is no reason, no good, logical reason, in order to 
sustain a man by the payment of a public salary because he has 
sought an office, fought for it, fought to hold it, and then become 
unable to perform the duties of the office. He could have chosen 
another calling in life, but he selected his highway, and he onght 
to abide by what it furnishes and not rest upon the other propo- 
sition at all. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman says he would 
cure this condition by fixing a specific term of oftice for a definite 
number of years. In answer to the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cobra], the gentleman from 
Indiana stated he would not make the term longer than six 
years. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; I said I would not make it longer than 
six years, 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know what 
the gentleman’s idea is as to the term that a Federal judge 
should be chosen for by the people. 

Mr. CULLOP. Not to exceed six years 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
a proposed statute, would he fix the term at six years? 


If the gentleman were writing 


Mr. CULLOP. I think I would, and I will tell you why. It is 
because I have practiced and lived under a system that fixes 
the judicial office at six years. It is more a question of what 
I ha ve been used to than anything else, and we are all creatures 
of environment, more or less. It works well in Indiana. Let 
me get through with that. If a circuit judge becomes unable 
to discharge his duties for a reasonable period, not to exceed 
one or two terms of court, the law provides what officials shall 
meet and select a man to hold court for him and draw the 
salary. Now that practice works admirably. We elect our 
judges. We do not have any difficulty about it, and whenever 
a Federal judge is appointed, as a usual thing, out in that 
section of the country, he is taken from a State court. Usually 
he has been elected by the people for a judicial position. This 
shows they exercise good judgment, as a rule, in such matters. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I have no controversy with 
the gentleman, but I want to ask him this further question: 
In view of the satisfaction which that local system has given 
in Indiana, would the gentleman say, or be willing to say, that 
a system that has been in vogue for 125 years in a nation 
which he says is now of 100,000,000 people, a system where, 
with probably only three exceptions, the remedy sought to be 
applied to-day has been invoked—would the gentleman say 
that system has been a failure? [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I would not say it was a failure, but I 
do say it could be improyed, and I believe it needs improve- 
ment. We have grown so much that the system needs modern- 
izing, like many of our earlier methods of procedure. 

There ure hundreds of cases, doubtless, in nearly every court, 
or in many of them, that have fallen under our observation 
where, if the judge had not been appointed for life, had been 
answerable to the people for his tenure of office, where the 
people would have had some control over it, there would not 
have been the criticism of the administration of justice in the 
Federal courts that there is to-day, and there would be more 
litigation in them. As matters now stand in many places people 
hesitate about going to the Federal courts. 

Instances are occurring in many States in the Union of 
complaints and criticisms that are bringing the Federal courts 
into disrepute, because, forsooth, the people have no say in 
the selection of the judges, and therefore avoid it, if possible, 
with their litigation. This is unfortunate, and the condition 
should be changed. 

Doubtless many of us have witnessed instances where lawyers 
and litigants in Federal courts have been mistreated, without 
any excuse except that the Federal judges elect to do it and 
have the power to do so. They are responsible to no one. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I do not recall that fact. My 
experience and knowledge from reading and observation has 
been to the contrary. My observation is that there is more uni- 
form courtesy in the courts of the United States than in any 
other courts of this land; that there is as high, if not a higher, 
standard maintained in the judiciary of the United States under 
the present system of appointment than there is in that of any 
of the States in the Union. 

Mr. CULLOP. What I said does not apply to all judges or 
all courts, but there are instances of that kind in which, if 
the people had the power, changes would immediately be made 
for the better. The Federal judge could be elected and provi- 
sion could be made whereby under such circumstances as this, 
after a reasonable lapse of time, his place coultl be supplied, 
and there has already been some remedy supplied in the 
Judicial Code passed two or three years ago for the relief that 
is asked for in this bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I appreciate the earnestness 
of the gentleman from Indiana, and my questions are for the 
purpose of information. I would like to have the gentleman 
from Indiana to state the notable exceptions that have justified 
him in asserting his belief that a general fundamental change 
in the method of selecting the judiciary in the United States 
should be put in force by the people of this country at this 
time. What judges, in what districts, in what States, have so 
demeaned themselves that the system in vogue for a century 
and a quarter should be changed and a new one established in 
its place? 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that a question of that kind ought not to be settled by 
taking a majority of all the cases or courts. But even if there 
was one, then relief should be had. The administration of jus- 
tice is too sacred to the people of this country for anything to 
in any way bring it into disrepute or place it under suspicion; 


every available opportunity should be used to raise it above 
criticism. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would not say 
that one case of violation of judicial ethics should require a 
change in the whole system of jurisprudence? 

Mr. CULLOP. I would say that if there was one case and 
that matter could be remedied and the temptation taken away for 
the commission of the offense or a repetition of it in like cases, 
that it ought to be done in order to avoid criticism of the court 
and to keep the administration of justice above suspicion. I 
would not require a majority rule in such matters or even 
frequent instances. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman this specific question; What would he do in this cuse 
now before the committee? 

Mr. CULLOP. I would defeat this bill until a certain condi- 
tion would come around whereby there would be a vacancy 
there by the failure to administer justice or some other reason 
by which the vacancy should be filled. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman would abolish the district? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I would not abolish the district. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. You would create a new dis- 
trict? 

Mr. CULLOP. If they needed a new district for the speedy 
administration of justice, I would be in favor of it; but I would 
not be in favor of the creation of a new district for the sole 
purpose of getting away from the court of some particular judge. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. That is not my question. 
Would the gentleman vote for a new district in the face of the 
present condition? I am not putting a hypothetical case; but 
in the face of the present conditions, would the gentleman vote 
to create a new district? 

Mr. CULLOP. I do not know what the conditions are; but 
from the showing made here I would not vote for a new 
district. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman would not 
vote to create a new district, then there is no other way for 
relief except by the method in this Webb bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. I think there is. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. That is what I want to know; 
what is the other method? 

Mr. CULLOP. I assume that if the judge found that he was 
unable to hold court or that a large number of people were 
opposed to the manner in which he held the court, his own self- 
respect would require him to step out of the way. I assume 
that would be done by any self-respecting man. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. If I understood the gentleman from In- 
diana correctly, in his State when a judge becomes ill and can 
not perform the duties of his office he may appoint some one 
to take his place and the pay comes out of the treasury? 

Mr. CULLOP. He may for a short period of time, if the 
judge becomes disqualified from illness or any other cause—we 
have a provision of law naming certain officers who may: select 
a judge to take his place for the time he is disqualified and 
hold the court. He is paid out of the salary of the judge. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not a fact that the gentleman is 
mistaken about that? Does it not come out of the treasury of 
the State? 

Mr. CULLOP. 
the treasury. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the compensation of the special judge 
who performs the duties of the man who is sick? 

Mr. CULLOP. Not in the instance I have named. If a special 
judge is appointed by a judge, where the yenue is changed, he is 
paid out of the treasury. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield for a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. If a judge is disqualified by sickness for a 
reasonable length of time, the compensation of the other judge 
is paid out of the treasury of the State. 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. If in Indiana, when your State judges be- 
com? ill, you have a mode of appointing some one to take up 
and perform those duties, does the gentleman not think that 
in the operation of the Federal Government, where a Federal 
judge is disqualified by illness, there ought to be some way 
whereby the people can have a judge perform their labors, and 
is it not a fact that this Is the only way in which you can get 
one? 

Mr. CULLOP. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. Because there can not be one appointed 
now under the law. 


The salary of the judge elected comes out of 
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Mr. CULLOP. We have already provided a way by statute. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is that way? 

Mr. CULLOP. The way is for the presiding circuit judge of 
the appellate court to appoint a judge to hold that court, and 
he is authorized to hold the court upon the certificate of the 
presiding judge. He takes a judge from some other jurisdiction. 
He can take him from California or New York, wherever he 
sees fit to get him from, and he can appoint him to hold that 
particular court, and they usually look over the country and 
find some judge who is not very busy. We have already pro- 
vided for that in the bill revising the Judicial Code, so that the 
difficulty the gentleman mentioned is already provided for by 
statute. These are all practical matters which can be worked 
out in practical ways and produce satisfactory results. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we read the bill 
under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the last Democratic platform—— 

Mr. PAYNE. What is that? 

Mr. PROUTY. Where does the gentleman find that? 

Mr. MANN. The last Democratic platform contained this lan- 
guage—and at the beginning of a session of Congress I think 
that it is not amiss to remind our Democratic brethren before 
they commence business and while they are providing for the 
expenditure of money of one plank in their platform that they 
ought to respect: 4 EIE 

a: he money wrun m 
pie, by oppressive taxation through. tie fa ia. appropriations of resent 
epublican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the 
purchasing power of the s sf toan Pk a 1 aoe 
porter an the omber Se — yos offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

As I understand the present bill, the main reason that has 
been offered ‘so far for its passage has been that the State of 
Georgia has a larger population than the State of Florida, and 
that the State of Florida has now an equal number of Federal 
judges. Instead, however, of reducing the number of offices, and 
probably one of the offices in Florida is a useless office, it is 
proposed now to increase the number in Georgia. That is the 
way it has been all of the time under the control of our Demo- 
cratie friends. Whenever they find that there are too many 
places in one situation they try to even it up by creating a 
larger number in some other which is similar. 

Two or three years ago I remember we had a great howl out 
in my city in reference to the number of Federal judges. They 
needed an additional district judge. Two and a half years ago 
one of the circuit judges in the northern district of Illinois re- 
signed, and President Taft did not appoint his successor. 

The matter ran along for the course of six or seven or eight or 
nine months, and President Taft did not appoint anyone to suc- 
ceed Judge Grosscup. President Wilson has been holding office 
how for more than a year and a half and he has not appointed 
anyone to fill that vacancy, although we were told on the floor of 
the House by the Committee on the Judiciary in the last Con- 
gress, which brought in a bill and passed it through the House, 
that it was absolutely essential to the conduct of legal business 
in Chicago that they should have an additional judge there. Yet, 
having a vacancy now for two years and a half, neither the Re- 
publican President nor the Democratic President has seen fit to 
fill the vacancy. The Committee on the Judiciary, a Democratic 
committee—and I am not saying that it would have been any dif- 
ferent if it had been a Republican committee—ylelding to the 
pressure, reported in the last Congress in favor of creating an 
additional district judge in our town. Perhaps they need one. 
I do not know. Evidently the Presidents, two of them, did not 
feel the great need of this additional judge or they would not 
have allowed two and a half years to go by without appointing 
a circuit judge and assigning him to district business. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, 

Mr. COOPER. As I remember it, in the Sixty-first Congress 
the revision of the laws known as the Moon-Sherley revision. 
abolished the office of circuit judge of the United States and 
created the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. MANN. That is true, but that does not affect the circuit 
judges. . 

Mr. COOPER. In one way possibly it would; in appointing a 
man specifically to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Judge Grosscup. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all, because in the same revision of the 
laws we provided expressly for assigning the circuit judges to 
perform district judge work, and the only difference in Chicago 
whether a man is a circuit judge or a district judge is that the 
circuit judge gets $500 a year more salary than the district 
Judge, and in Chicago he needs it. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to my friend 
that since the abolition of the Commerce Court much pressure 
has been relieved from the work of the circuit judges, and these 
five Commerce Court judges—— 

Mr. MANN, Four. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, four—can be assigned to the various dis- 
trict courts. 9 

Mr. MANN. Then why have they not assigned one to Georgia? 

Mr. WEBB. I understand that Judge Mack has been as- 
signed to the various vacancies to do the work, 

Mr. MANN. They could assign Judge Mack to Georgia. 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all, He does not try cases in the dis- 
trict court, but in the circuit court. 

Mr. MANN. But Judge Mack ought to try cases in the dis- 
trict court, and he does, 

Mr. WEBB. There is a circuit court of appeals. The judges 
of the circuit court have been abolished, and the circuit court 
judges do not try cases any more. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will make a correct statement; 
neither the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzn] nor the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wese] seem to under- 
stand the situation. The circuit courts were abolished, but the 
circuit judges were not abolished. There are circuit judges 
who sit in the circuit court of appeals, but the law provides 
that any of those circuit judges may be assigned to perform 
district work; and where there is a superfluity of circuit judges, 
they do perform district court work, and it is nonsense to say 
in the city of Chicago, with four circuit judges and only three 
allowed to sit in the circuit court of appeals, that the extra 
circuit judge should not perform district work. That is being 
done and ought to be done. Now, wherever the demand comes 
up, it is always very strong at the beginning for the creation 
of an additional district judge. Nearly every portion of the 
country has demanded an additional judge. Well, sometimes 
they may be needed. We passed one for the southern district 
of California at the last session of Congress which seemed to me 
might be needed under the circumstances there, but here it is 
perfectly evident in this case that the purpose of creating an 
additional district judge is so they will not try cases before 
Judge Speer. A number of years ago the House of Representa- 
tives, on charges which were made against Judge Blodgett, 
district judge at Chicago, investigated proposed impeachment 
proceedings. 

The House decided not to impeach Judge Blodgett, but there 
were protracted proceedings in the investigation which was 
made by the Judiciary Committee in the city of Chicago, and 
some young lawyers there, very bright ones, had made those 
charges against Judge Blodgett. There was a bitter feeling, 
and I can remember there was talk then that nobody would be 
prepared among the people to try their cases before Judge 
Blodgett, yet no additional judge was appointed. Judge 
Blodgett continued to perform the duties of district judge, and 
when he died he had the reputation of being the best district 
judge in the United States. He transacted more business with- 
out criticism than any other two judges in the United States, 
and the people had gotten to know that their original concep- 
tions against him were without sufficient foundation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I assume that my genial friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Curtop] will at the proper time offer his cele- 
brated amendment. It seems to me thut it is time once again 
to secure a roll call in the House of Representatives on one 
plank, the same old plank, of the Democratic platform. Nearly 
every plank in that platform has been repudiated at different 
times by the majority side of this House. For a number of 
times in this Congress they voted in favor of sustaining the 
plank in that platform in reference to publicity of indorsements 
of presidential appointments, but in the end the temptation 
was too great, and enough of you over there followed those 
who believed in that principle or thing on this side to vote down 
the Cullop or Mann amendment, but I trust that my friend 
from Indiana will offer his amendment, giving us another 
chance at it. Let us know whether in creating an additional 
and unnecessary office in Georgin you are willing to make 
public the indorsements made to the President for the appoint- 
ment which is made. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois, 
the minority leader, has reminded me of my duty, or, in other 
words, reminded me of an article of faith in the Democratic 
decalogue, and that is this: Economy in public expenditures, 
that labor might be lightly burdened. I believe that is almost 
the first article of faith in the Democratic doctrine. Again, the 
‘gentleman from Tilinois has reminded me of the necessity of 
filling these positions that possibly have been left vacant or 
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no services have been performed.. We had in our State a judge 
of the lower court—the district court—who died, and the posi- 
tion was not filled for a year and a half. No one suffered—and 
the country saved the salary—except those who desired to fill 
the seat at the salary to be paid. They were the only ones who 
suffered. Mr. Chairman, let me see if I understand the chair- 
man of the committee correctly. I understood him a few mo- 
ments ago to state that it would not be possible to have Judge 
Speer resign or retire before he was 70 years old. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I think that is true. Of course, that is 
up to Judge Speer; but I do not believe he will resign until he 
is 70 years of age, and then he will retire under the present 
law and draw the salary that the law allows. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman should have told you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the position is for life—or, in other words, that 
the Constitution reads “during good behavior,” and good be- 
havior consists in drawing the salary attached to the office. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WEBB. I believe the gentleman knows that this 

Mr. DONOVAN. The chairman of the committee is a great 
lawyer; but I have the floor, and the gentleman should address 
the Chair and not set a bad example to his associates here. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 

jield? 
x Mr. DONOVAN. It will give me much pleasure to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I beg the pardon of the gentle- 
man. I did not mean to breach the rules when the gentleman 
was speaking, but of course we know that while these are life- 
tenure positions that the law provides that the judge who has 
served 10 years and arrives at the age of 70 years has a right 
to retire and draw the pay allowed by law, and it is assumed 
that at his arrival at the age of 70 years Judge Speer will 
retire on account of bad health on such pay as the law allows 
him. He is now 67 years of age, and it is assumed that at the 
end of the three-year period still remaining he will retire. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s 
knowledge of the law is a little faulty. There is no such pro- 
vision of the law. The Constitution says, and says plainly, 
during good behavior.” Article III. section 1, says: 

The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for their 


services a compensation, which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 


And under no circumstances is there any eause 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr, DONOVAN. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. WEBB. We are familiar with the provisions of the 
Constitution which the gentleman has read, but surely the gen- 
tleman knows there is a statute enacted by Congress which 
gives these gentlemen the privilege, after having served to the 
age of 70 years, of retiring with full pay. And the average judge 
whose health is bad, and who has arrived at the age of 70, 
usually takes advantage of that law and retires and draws full 
pay, instead of remaining on the bench. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I was recognized for one 
hour, was I not? 

The CHAIRMAN. You were. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that there is no provision that will interfere with the 
constitutional provision. You may pass what you wish, but 
the Constitution stands notwithstanding. And any lawyer 
knows that. The gentleman, as chairman of the committee, 
ought to have told his associates this, Mr. Chairman, that in 
the report it is stated that for three years in this particular 
court there were only 46 civil cases. Now, think of that. 
Forty-six civil cases in three years. That shows to a certain 
extent that it is not a court of much business. About 15 civil 
eases a year. Oh, the gentleman will say, if he gets the floor 
again, that they had a great many criminal cases. Well, 
criminal cases in a district court do not amount to much. They 
are largely technical crimes—that is to say, violations of 
internal-revenue laws—and you càn try 50 or a hundred of 
them in a day. I believe up our way we have held a whole 
term of court in less than one hour. There is no dispute. 
Once I believe in this court here they did have a case that 
took some time to try, but probably it has been the only one 
in the whole Southern States in the last 15 years. Now, in all 
these criminal cases where they are caught and have not paid 
n special tax they have nothing else to do except to “pay the 
fiddler,” and the accused is lacking in good sense if he em- 


ploys a lawyer. [Laughter.] Now, the chairman of the com- 
mittee took advantage of that when he kept that knowledge 
from his associates. 

Now, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] stated as 
to the position in Chicago, for two years and a half it has not 
been filled. Now, in Chicago there is more business done in the 
United States court, no doubt. in one year than there is in all 
the district courts of the Southern States in 10 years. There is 
no doubt about that. They have some counterfeiting cases that 
take time; they have some civil cases that take time; but in the 
Eastern States and in the Southern States, where there is much 
less business done, it is done almost wholly in the State courts, 
and the gentleman, the chairman of the committee, knows that. 

As a Democrat, Mr. Chairman, I will have to vote against 
this measure in order to keep up with the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party of economy in public expense. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. SIMS. I have not heard all that has been said about 
the bill, either for or against it. i ' 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman never will hear all that 
lawyers should say. They only state what is necessary to say 
to the case at hand. 

Mr. SIMS. It is shown that this judge is unable to perform 
the duties of his office, and they want to appoint a new judge, 
and retire the old judge under the »rovisions of the bill? 

Mr. DONOVAN. It is not so here. 

Mr. SIMS. According to what the gentleman said about the 
very small amount of business done, and that this judge is not 
very well, the associate judges can come in, other judges that 
are not overworked, and are not ill. ) 

Mr. DONOVAN. That is the practice of the court elsewhere. 
They do call in additional judges in other places. 

ae SIMS. Why do they not do it and give this sick man a 
res : 


Mr: WEBB. They have called in four different judges in this 
court. 

Mr. DONOVAN. We have in the New England States four 
district judges, and one-died, and it was two years and a half 
before another was appointed in his place, and during that time 
no one suffered. 

Mr. SIMS. Can not they put in another judge temporarily 
and clean up this docket? 

Mr. WEBB. Was the gentleman addressing me? 

Mr. SIMS. Anybody who can answer. 

Mr. WEBB. I can tell the gentleman. Judge Grubb, Judge 
Shepherd, Judge Pardee, and Judge Newman have been in the 
g in the last two or three years in order to elean up this 

ocket. 


Mr. SIMS. On account of the ill health of the regular judge? 

Mr. WEBB. On account of the ill health of Judge Speer. 

Mr. SIMS. Is this judge unfit or unable to go ahead with his 
duties? 

Mr. WEBB. He is absolutely; and it will take three years to 
clean up this docket. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not appoint a new judge? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that there was quite a demand on the part of the people of 

corgia for a new judicial district, with an additional judge, 
but the Committee on the Judiciary, knowing the sentiment and 
feeling of Members that it is best to be economical, and feeling 
that way ourselves, we did not agree to that, and said, “ No; 
we will appoint a judge, but when Judge Speer resigns or dies 
no successor shall be appointed.” 

Mr. SIMS. That is only a temporary appointment? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then it would not give this new judge the right 
to retire after serving 10 years or more? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, certainly. This is a permanent judge. 

Mr. SIMS. I understood the gentleman to say it was tem- 
porary. , 

Mr. WEBB. Judge Speer will be entitled to retire in 10 
years. He is now in very feeble health, and the supposition is 
that he will retire in three years; that is, when he reaches the 
age of 70. Whether he does retire or not, he is not able now 
to do the work of his district. This will not cost any more to 
the country after three years to have thut additional judge 
down there, for at the end of that time Judge Speer can retire. 

Mr. SIMS. If he is not able to do the work, why not retire 
him permanently and appoint a permanent judge? 

Mr. WEBB. You can not retire him until he has reached the 
age of 70, and then only if he chooses to retire. 

Mr. SIMS. Not by an act of Congress? 
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Mr. WEBB. It is a life position. A special act could give 
him the right to retire earlier, but Congress could not force him 
to retire. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. He could hold on until he is 90 if 
Le wished. 

Mr. SIMS. Why can you not in your act provide for that? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a kind of tea party. 
I thought I had the floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. If he does not do the work and has already been 
impeached on account of what he has done, why not get rid of 
him? 

Mr. WEBB. He has not been impeached. He has been inves- 
tigated. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean an effort has been made to impeach him. 

Mr. WEBB. He can not do the work of two men. 

Mr. SIMS. Considering the criticisms of what he has done, 
is it not manifest that the less work he does do down there the 
better it will be for the people down there? : 

Mr. WEBB. I would not exactly make that statement. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I may say that it is 
not in the power of Congress to compel any judge to retire 
against his will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAGE of. North Carolina. Who has the floor? 

Mr, FLOYD of Arkansas. Retirement must be a voluntary act 
on the part of the judge. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not in the power of Congress to retire him 
with pay? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. No. He must himself consent, He 
must himself accept the benefits of the law. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You are undertaking, as I understand it, to 
have appointed a judge in this district in Georgia to serve dur- 
ing the period of the inability of Judge Speer to discharge the 
duties of his office and to supplement the work so as to clear 
up a congested docket. Is that right? 

Mr. WEBB. Not quite. This judge, when appointed, will 
be a permanent appointment, but Judge Speer's successor shall 
not be appointed; or, rather, Judge Speer will have no successor. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Has the gentleman in charge of this bill 
given any attention to the condition in the fifth circuit, where 
the judge is very. much more than 80 years old and physically 
unable to discharge the duties of his office, and who declines to 
exercise his constitutional right to retire? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that I have given thought 
to that situation he mentions, and we discussed it here a while 
ago—the gentleman from Washington IMr. Bryan] and I. I 
not only understood that the judge in Texas would not resign, 
but that he was able to do some work but refused to do so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not think he is physically able to do 
the work. For the last year or two he was helped onto the 
bench. 

Mr. WEBB. I think under such circumstances’a judge ought 
to have enough self-respect to retire and let a new judge be 
appointed. $ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I think so; but I think the committee ought 
to give us some relief, and have an additional judge appointed 
in that circuit under the precise circumstances suggested in 
this Georgia district which we are now considering. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If my friend will introduce a bill—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Your friend has already introduced such a 
bill. 

Mr. WEBB. There has been no such statement justifying 
the creation of a new judge down there as has been presented 
in this pending case. If the gentleman from Texas will make 
to the committee as strong a statement as he has made here, 
we will look into the facts and probably recommend such legis- 
lation. ; 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Some of my colleagues are lawyers, and per- 
haps they can state the situation more clearly and forcibly than 
I can, and perhaps they may be able to take that task off my 
hands. 

Mr. WEBB. I think there should be another circuit judge in 
your circuit, and, for my part, I would be willing to recommend 
it. It would not increase the expense, but it would supply an 
able-bodied judge. We shall give the matter consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall ap- 
point an additional district judge for the southern district of the State 
of Georgia. by and with the consent of the Senate, who shall reside in 
the said district and shall possess the same qualifications and have the 


same power and jurisdiction and recelve the same salary now prescribed 
by law in respect of the present district judge therein. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert in line 9, page 1, after the word “ therein,” the following: 
“ Provided, however. That the President shall make public all indorse- 
ments made in behalf of the person appointed as such district judge.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, concerning this amendment, or 
the original Cullop amendment, which is only being changed to 
make it applicable to this case, the distinguished leader of the 
Democratic Party, the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, made this 
statement: 

Is there anything in that amendment that an honest man can object 
to? Why should the President desire to conceal the recommendations 
upon which he phe pubiic servants? And why should he be per- 
mitted to concea) recommendations if he does desire to do so? Ehe 
amendment does not interfere with his right to appoint; it simply asks 
him to step out into the daylight and let the people see to what indorse- 
ments he gives weight and what indorsements he ignores. Anything 
wrong about that? 

The opponents of the amendment say that it is unconstitutional. 
The objection is 1idiculous: but suppose it were a doubtful question? 
Why not let the court decide the question of constitutionality Í If the 
amendment is desirable, let Congress pass the bill; the Federal courts 
can be relied upon not to allow the people to have any more light than 
the Constitution permits. The 13 Democrats opposing the law give the 
benefit of the doubt to the 3 interests. Te the 13 had their way 
sponk 8 would have no chance to decide the question on the 

The 13 Democrats made a mistake—a grievous mistake. With some 
of them such mistakes are a matter of habit, but some of the 13 are 
new offenders. It remains to be seen whether they have been misled or 
have deliberately started on a downward course. Their constituents 
should write them, demanding an explanation. By the time they get 
through explaining they will know more. 

[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

So, in order that we may know more, I ask the opportunity 
that gentlemen may vote on this amendment once more. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In a moment. When the Cullop amendment 
was first offered 13 Democrats voted against it. I do not 
remember whether all of the 13 are still in the House or have 
been promoted. while many of them who voted on the other 
side have been retired to private life; but there were 13 who 
received this scolding from the distinguished Secretary of 
State, who tells your President what to do. Now, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman said this was the Cullop 
amendment. ‘The Cullop amendment embraced all oral and 
written recommendations. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois does not go that far? 

Mr. MANN. I think the Cullop amendment did not say 
that; but it did say “all indorsements.” My amendment says 
“all indorsements of the man who is appointed.” I put it 
that way in order that there might be no question about its 
being in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My friend from Illinois did not vote 
for the Cullop amendment, did he? 

Mr. MANN. No; and I shall not vote for this one. I hope 
no one requires me to make an announcement that I am not 
in favor of most of the provisions of the Democratic platform. 
That is one provision I do not favor; will gentlemen on the 
other side repudiate it? It is no dishonor to me to repudiate it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As for myself, I never voted for it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman repudiated the Democratic 
platform, then. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am perfectly willing to repudiate that 
part of it. I do not think the Democratic Party or anybody 
else has a right to bind me to vote for an unconstitutional 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cox) there were 51 ayes and 24 noes. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask for tellers. 

Mr. MANN. Ob, do not filibuster; let us have a vote in the 
House. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
MANN and Mr. Wess. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 47 ayes and 30 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendment to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wess and Mr. Crisp) there were 49 ayes and 28 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 17869 and had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CuLiop) there was 36 ayes and 37 noes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was tuken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 103, 


answered “ present“ 1, not voting 164, as follows: 


YEAS—161. 
Abercrombie Doolittle Kirkpatrick Sherwood 
Doughton Ki Sims 
Aiken Driscoll y Sisson 
Anderson Eagan La Follette Slem: 
Ashbrook Eagle t Smith, Minn, 
Aswell . Evans Lewis, Pa. Smith, Tex. 
Austin Falconer eb parkman 
Barkley ‘arr Lindbergh Stanley 
Barton sson oyd edman 
Borchers Finley e Steenerson 
Brockson FitzHenry McGillieuddy Stephens, Cal. 
Brown, N. Y. Foster McKellar Stephens, Miss. 
Browne, 1 Fowler MacDonald Stephens, Nebr. 
Brumba Frear aguire, Nebr, Stephens, Tex. 
Bryan Gallivan tone 
Buchanan, III. Garrett, Tex. Maher Stout 
uchanan. ill Mapes Stringer 
Burke, Wis. Goodwin, Ark, Mitchell Sumners 
Byrns, Tenn. Graham, III. Moon Sutherland 
Callaway ray Morgan, Okla. Ta venner 
Candler, Miss. Hamlin M Ind. Taylor, Ala. 
rew ardy NM W. Va. Taylor, Ar 
tier eh tse Thompson, Okla. 
sey e urray mpson, 
Church Helm Oldfield Treadway 
Collier Helvering Phelan Tribble 
Connolly, Iowa II Porter Vaug 
Cooper | Hensley Prouty Vinson 
Cox Hoxworth Pein Volstead 
Cramton Igoe ker Walsh 
Crosser Johnson, Ky. Rauch Watkins 
Cullop Keating Reilly, Conn. Willis 
Be e Na 
itrick elley, ev. m 
t Kelly, Pa. Rogers Woodru 
Dershem Kennedy, Conn. Rouse ; Woods 
Dickinson r Rubey * Young, N. Dak. 
Dillon Key, Ohio Rucker Young, Tex. 
dixon ess, Ruple 
mohoe Kindel Russe 
Donovan Kinkead, N. J. Shackleford 
NAYS—103. 
Adamson Fields Johnson, S. C. Powers 
Allen Floyd. Ark. Johnson. Wash. Price 
Avis Fordney Kennedy, R. I. Rainey 
— 4 Gard Knowland, J. R. Rayburn 
Barnhart Gardner Kreider layden 
, Garey" Lee Sas e 
A K 0 
Blackmon Glass Lesher Smith, J. M. C. 
Booher Goeke Logue Smith, N. I. 
Bulkley McAndrews ord 
urgess Gordon McLaughlin Stevens, Minn. 
Burke, S. Dak, Greene, Mass, Madden tzer 
urnett Greene, Vt. Mann Talbott, Md. 
Butler 10 oo Montague 5 N. T. 
rnes. udger organ, cher 
Carlin Guernse Morrison Townsend 
Clancy Hammond Mulkey Tuttle 
Coady arris O’Shanunessy Underwood 
Crisp Harrison dgett Waiker 
puny Hayes e, N. C. Weaver 
Danforth Hinds Paige, Mass. Webb 
Davis Holland Whaley 
Dies Houston Parker, N. J. White 
Dupré Hughes, Ga. Patton, Pa. Williams 
Edwards Hull e K Wilson, . 
Esch Humphrey, Wash. Post 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
Browning 
NOT VOTING—164. 
Ainey Beall, Tex. Bruckner Chandler, N. T. 
Alexander Bell, é Burke, Pa. Clark, Fla. 
nsberry 1l, Ga, Calder laypool 
Anthony Borland Campbell Cline 
aker Bowdle Cantor Connelly, Kans. 
Baltz Britten Cantrill Coury 
Barchfeld Brodbeck Caraway Copley 
Bartholdt Broussard Carr Dale 
Bathrick Brown, W. Va. Cary Davenport 


Difenderfer Hamilton, N. T. Lobeck Rlordan 
Dooling Hart ft Roberts, Mass. 
Doremus Haugen McClellan Rothermel 
Drukker Hawley McGuire, Okla. Sabath 
McKenzie unders 

Edmonds He Manahan Scott 

Ider Hill Martin Scully 
Estopinal Hinebaugh etz Seldomridge 
Fairchild Miller Sells 
Faison Howard Mondell Sherley 
Ferris Saket u v — hreve 

ess ughes, W. Va. orin i 
Fitzgerald Hulings ott 8 Dail 
Flood, Va. Humphreys, Miss, Neeley, Kans. Smith, Md 
Francis Jacoway Neely, W. Va. Smith, Saml. W. 
French Johnson, Utah elson Stevens, 
Gallagher Jones Nolan, J. I. Taggart 
Garrett, Tenn. Kahn Norton Taylor, Colo, 

eo Kennedy, Iowa O'Brien Taylor, N. Y. 
Gillett Kent Oglesby Temple - 
Gilmore Kinkaid, Nebr. O'Hair Ten Eyck 
Gittins Kono O'Leary Thomson, III. 
Godwin, N. C. Korbly Palmer wher 
Goldfogle Parker, N. X. Underhill 

rman Langley Patten, N. X. are 

Goulden Lazaro Peters Vollmer 
Graham, Pa. L'Engle Peterson Wallin 
Green, Iowa Lever tt Walters 
Gre Levy Plumley Watson 
ate, e, , en, aag 

a qu le Wilson, N. Y, 
Hamilton, Mich. Linthicum Reed Winslow 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session : 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Howard with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. GILLETT, 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 

Mr. Bnunnaven with Mr. BELL of California. 

Mr. Bruckner with Mr. Brrrren. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. CLINE with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Connetiy of Kansas with Mr. Epmonps. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. DALE with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. DAVENPORT with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. DokEmvus with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. FRENCH., 

Mr. Frrzeknalp with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
+ mee Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. HAMILTON of New 

ork. 

Mr. GOULDEN with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. Haw ey. 

Mr. Hawaii with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Huaues of West Virginia. 

Mr. HEFLIN with Mr. Jounson of Utah. 

Mr. Humruereys of Mississippi with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

Mr. Konor with Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. HULINGS. 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. LINTHICUM with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Loseck with Mr. McKenzte. 5 

Mr. Neety of West Virginia with Mr. LANGLEY, 

Mr. O'BRIEN with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. Octessy with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Mr. O'Leary with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. PALMER with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Patten of New York with Mr. MONDELL, 

Mr. Pou with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Racspate with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. REED with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Sanark with Mr, PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Saunpers with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Smart with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Taceart with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. Roserrs of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ten Eyck with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. WILSON of New York with Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. Taytor of New York with Mr. SINNOTT, 
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Mr. Craypoor with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 

Mr. Francis with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. Cantor with Mr. VARE, 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. WALLIN. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the. engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 113, noes 79. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. DRUKKER was granted leave of 

absence indefinitely on account of illness in his family. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, December 10, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting an- 
nual report of the Librarian and the annual report of the 
superintendent of Library Building and Grounds for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1402); to the Committee 
on the Library and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a report of the official doings of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1392); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of 
the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 1261); to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting report 
of the finances of the Post Office Department for the preceding 
year, and also a report of the amount expended for the preced- 
ing fiscal year, including detailed statement of expenditures 
made from the contingent fund (H. Doc. No. 1262); to the 
Committees on the Post Office and Post Roads and Expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ments from the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, of ex- 
penditures, etc., during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, at 
the Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass., and the Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, III. (H. Doc. No. 1263); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department and ordered to be 

rinted. 

p 6. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting a detailed statement of expenditures under the 
appropriation “ For international exchanges,” “American Eth- 
nology,” etc., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 1264) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriations for defraying the expenses of col- 
lecting the revenue from customs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916 (H. Doc. No, 1265) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a letter from Messrs. Daly, Hoyt & Mason, counselors 
at law, of New York, embodying a report of the operation of 
the Maritime Canal Co. of Nicaragua (H. Doc. No. 1266); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting de- 
tailed statement of expenditures under the contingent appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1267) ; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Navy Department and ordered to be printed. 
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10. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of cost account of moneys expended on each irriga- 
tion project on Indian reservations, allotments, and lands (H. 
Doc. No. 1268) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration, 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
statement relating to the purchase of typewriting machines for 
the first three months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 
(H. Doc. No. 1269); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of War, requesting that the 
necessary authority be granted for the sale of the Army 
transports Crook and Meade (H. Doc. No. 1270); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
report concerning the prices paid for wheat to the producérs 
in the State of Kansas, and the prices at which said wheat is 
sold for export at Kansas City, Mo., and how such prices are 
determined (H. Doc. No. 1271) ; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
detailed statement of expenditures for subsistence, etc., in the 
Freedmen's Hospital for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 
(H. Doe. No. 1326); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting letter 
from Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, submitting state- 
ments of the cost of all type of experimental manufactured guns 
and other articles by the United States Government at the 
several arsenals during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 
(H. Doe. No. 1272); to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting annual 
report of the operations of the Postal Savings System for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1273) ; to the Com- 
ee on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report showing status of water rights of the Indians and the 
methods of financing the projects of reclamation, Shoshone or 
Wind River Reservation (H. Doc. No. 1274); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting state- 
ment of expenditures of the appropriations for the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914 (H. Doc. No. 1275); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Justice and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
of the Library of Congress, transmitting statement relative to 
typewriting machines purchased during the first three months 
of the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1276) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, showing in detail 
the traveling expenses of officers and employees of the Library 
of Congress during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 1277); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

21. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a letter from Dr. William White, superintendent of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, transmitting the financial 
report showing receipts and expenditures of said institution for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1278); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department and 
ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting statement of all judgments rendered by said court for the 
year ended December 5, 1914, the amounts thereof, and the 
parties in whose favor rendered (H. Doc. No. 1279); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement showing documents received and distributed by the 
Department of the Interior for the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1914 (H. Doc. No. 1280); to the Committee on Printing and 
ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement of claims for damages which have been considered, 
adjusted, and determined by the Commissioner of Lighthouses 
(H. Doc. No. 1281); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
tabular statement showing in detail the claims of postmasters 
for reimbursement for losses of money order or postal funds, 
resulting from burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty, 
which have been acted on by the Postmaster General during the 
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fiseal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1282); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department and 
ordered to be printed. 

26. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting statement showing in detail what officers or 
employees of the Government traveled under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution on official business during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1283); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
- statement of the expenditures from the appropriation for“ In- 
dustrial work and care of timber“ for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1284); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

28. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report for the fiscal year 1914, relating to the appropriation 
“Indian schools” (H. Doc. No. 1285); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of expenditures for the fiscal year 1914 from the ap- 
propriation “ Indian school and agency buildings” (H. Doc. No. 
1286); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

20. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of cost of survey and allotment work, Indian Service, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1287); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

31. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of the fiscal affairs of Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1288); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

32. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law and opinion 
in the French spoliation claim relating to the vessel schooner 

fxperiment in the case of the Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania et al. v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1289) ; 
to the Committee on Claims aud ordered to be printed. 

88. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact, conclusions of law, and opinion 
in the French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Betsy, 
in the case of James Murray Eaton and Charles S. Vann, admin- 
istrators of James Grandberry, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1290); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


34. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of @aims, 
transmitting findings of faet and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claim relating to the vessel ship Philadelphia, 
in the case of the Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania 
et al. w. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1291) ; to the Committee 
ou Claims and ordered to be printed. 

35. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claim relating to the vessel sloop Hawk, in 
the case of Frederick R. Sherman et al. v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 1292); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

36. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conelusions of law in the 
French spoliation claim relating to the vessel brig Peggy, in 
the case of Francis R. Pemberton, administrator of John Clif- 
ford. et al., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1293) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

37. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel sloop William, in 
the case of George G. King, administrator of Crowell Hatch, et 
al. v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1294); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

38. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the vessel sloop William, in 
the case of the Insurance Co, of the State of Pennsylvania et al. 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1295); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

39. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the vessel sloop Pallas, in 
the case of the president and directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America et al. v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1296) ; 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

40. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the vessel brig Dove, in the 
ease of William B. Atkinson, administrator of William Bartlett 
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and Edmond Bartlett, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1297); 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

41. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the vessel sloop Hero, in 
the case of J. Lamb Johnston, administrator of David Lamb, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 1298); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

42. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the vessel schooner Active, 
in the ease of Stephen C. Atkins, administrator of Nathaniel 
Akins, et al., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1299); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

43. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the vessel ship Superb, in 
the case of John D. Bryant, administrator of Charles Jones, et 
al., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1300); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

44. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Polly, in the 
case of James Crawford Dawes, administrator of Abijah Dawes 
et al., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1301); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

45. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brigantine Cen- 
taur, in the case of William Gray, administrator of William 
Gray, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1302); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

46. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Lark, 
in the case of Charles F. Adams, administrator of Peter C. 
Brooks et al., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1303); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

47. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Co- 
ltumbia (H. Doc. No. 1304); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

48. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Rachel. 
in the case of Martha A. Duvall, administratrix of Archibald 
Stewart, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1805); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

49. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel ship Fair Amer- 
ican, in the case of the Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania v. The United States, and of Samuel Bell, administrator, 
ete., of Stephen Dutilh, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
1306) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

50. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Presi- 
dent, in the cases of Henry Pettit, administrator of Andrew 
Pettit, and other claimants v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
1307) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

51. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Lucy, in the 
cases of the Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania and 
other claimants v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1308); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

52. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Florida, in 
the case of the Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania v. 
The United States (H. Doc. 1309) ; to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed, 

53. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel sloop Hope, in the 
case of the president and directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America v. The United States (H. Doc, 1310); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

54. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to vessel ship Little Mary, in 
the cases of the president and directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America and other claimants v. The United States (H. 
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Doc. No. 1311); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

55. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Maria, in the 
cases of Harriet E. Sebor, administratrix of Jacob Sebor, and 
other claimants v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1312); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5G. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Delight, 
in the cases of William B. Peart, administrator of William 
Peart, and other claimants v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
1313); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

57. & letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Lydia, in the 
cases of Caspar A. Chisholm, administrator of George Chisholm, 
surviving partner of La Motte & Chisholm, and other claimants 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1314); to the Committee on 
Claims and. ordered to be printed. 

58. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Sally, in 
the cases of Henry A. T. Granberry, administrator of John 
Granberry, and other claimants v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1315); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 

rinted. 
£ 59. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Jay, in the 
case of Frederick W. Brune and William H. Brune, administra- 
tors de bonis non of the estate of Ambrose Clark, v. The United 
States (II. Doc. No. 1316); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

60. & letter from the assistant elerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner: Friend- 
ship. in the eases of Charles Francis Adams, administrator of 
Peter C. Brooks, and other claimants v. The United States (II. 
Doe. No. 1317); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed, 

61. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel ship Willink, 
in the cases of David Stewart and John E. Semmes, receivers 
of the Maryland Insurance Co., and other claimants, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1318) ; to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

62. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims in the case of ‘David Stewart and 
John E. Sherman, receivers of the Maryland Insurance Co., 
and Henry C. ‘Thorburn, administrator of estate of James Thor- 
burn, surviving partner of James Donaldson & Co., v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1319); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

63. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Phoebe, in 
the case of the Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 1820); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

64. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Hetty, in 
the case of John N. A. Griswold, trustee of the United Insur- 
ance Co. of the City of New York, and other claimants, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1321); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

65. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relatiug to the vessel schooner Afary 
‘Ann, in the cases of Charles F. Adams, administrator of Peter 
Brooks, and other claimants, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
1322); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

66. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel snow Charles, in 

the cases of Louisa A. Starkweather, administratrix of Richard 
S. Hallett, and other claimants, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1323) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

67. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims. 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
-French spoliation claims relating to the vessel ship Phoeniz, 


in the case of Henry Frederick Wegner, administrator de bonis 
non estate of Albert Seekamp, v. The United States, and of 
George F. R. Waesche, administrator de bonis non estate of 
George Repold, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1324); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

68. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a combined statement of the receipts and disbursements. bal- 
ances, etc., of the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1325); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whieh was referred the bill (H. R. 19553) 
to amend an act entitled An act making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the Government of the District of 
Columbia for the year ending June 30. 1903, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 1, 1902, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1207), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 19552) providing for annual assessments of real 


estate in the District of Columbia, reported the same without 


amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1208), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 19549) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the year ending June 30, 1903. 
and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1209), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 19547) to provide for the manner of paying the 
expenses of the Government of the District of Columbia, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1210), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) providing for 
payment of surgeons making examination at claimant’s home in 
connection with claim pending in the Bureau of Pensions, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1211), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18695) granting a pension to Duval Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19268) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Brinegar; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19448) granting a pension to Commodore P. 
Ellis; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OLDFIELD (by reqnest): A bill (H. R. 19642) to 
extend temporarily the time of filing applications for letters 
patent and registration in the Patent Office; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bin (H. R. 19643) to provide for an 
examination and survey of the Patapsco River, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 19044) to regulate pro- 
motions in the Army of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 19645) authoriz- 
ing a survey of Bayou Lafourche, La.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 381) for 
the appointment of a commission for the purpose of investigat- 
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ing the preparedness of the United States for war, defensive or 
offensive; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 382) au- 
thorizing the President to extend invitations to other nations 
to send representatives to the International Dry-Farming Con- 
gress to be held at Denver, Colo., September 27 to October 8, 
inclusive, 1915; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
383) declaring the intention of Congress to establish the rightful 
claims of American citizens to discoveries in the far north; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada: Resolution (H. Res. 668) 
providing for the appointment of a committee of investigators; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Resolution (II. Res. 669) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to pay to Anna J. Oursler a certain amount 
of money; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 670) referring 
to various committees such parts of the President’s message as 
relate to the appropriation of the revenue for the support of 
the Goyernment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ADAIR: A bill (II. R. 19646) granting an increase of 
pension to Elijah Broughman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 19647) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin T. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 19648) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred G. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (II. R. 19649) granting a pension 
to Margaret J. Sharp; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19650) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Chute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19651) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Tindle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19652) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahala Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 19653) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Bridget McGarry; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 19654) for the relief of Mrs. 
C. H. Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19655) for the relief of Mrs. C. H. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 19656) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Harris; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19657) granting an increase of pension to 
Wallace Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 19658) granting an increase of 
pension to Leon Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R 19659) granting a pension to 
Allie Truesdell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 19660) granting a pension to 
Lizzie H. Bentley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 19661) granting a pension to 
John Schafer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19662) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19663) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Hooten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19664) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward T. Keithley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19665) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lamaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19666) for the relief of Abraham Hawkins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19667) for the relief of Washington 
Lovell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 19668) granting a pension 
to Mary Jane Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19669) granting a pension to Goldie M. 
Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 19670) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lucinda Findley; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19671) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas H. Fish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19672) granting an increase of pension to 
James Corn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 19673) granting a pension to 
Jean M. Chance; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19674) granting a pension to Daniel John- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 19675) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 19676) granting a pension to 
John Paster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 19677) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Talbot; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions . 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 19678) granting an increase of pen- 
son to Samuel B. McNeill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 19679) for the relief of the 
heirs of Thomas J. Hill; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 19680) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John L. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19681) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Carlyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 19682) granting a pension 
to Minnie Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19683) granting a pension to Jane Davison; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 19684) granting an increase 
2 pension to Jesse Roark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19685) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Gillispie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19686) granting an increase of pension to 
Decatur Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO : A bill (H. R. 19687) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard S. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19688) to 
remove the charge of desertion from the record of Joseph 
Houser; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 19689) granting a pension 
to Phoebe A. Bean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19690) granting a pension to Fannie Stew- 
art; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 19691) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marcia Swift; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 19692) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Burwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 19693) granting 
a pension to Laura A. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19694) granting a pension to Maggie Hall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19695) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Schmalz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19696) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Jean Marie Heriard, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 19697) granting 
a pension to Harvey M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19698) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Beorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19699) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Allen: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 19700) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas W. Hill; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 19701) granting an increase 
a pension to John D. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 19702) granting a pension to 
Ellen S. Glider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 19703) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19704) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Ramsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 19705) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.“ 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 19706) for the 
relief of Jennie Butler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 19707) 
granting an increase of pension to Michael Carroll; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 19708) granting a pension 
to Charles R. Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19709) granting a pension to Robert H. 
Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19710) granting a pension to D. H. Dar- 
ling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19711) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19712) granting a pension to Alice V. 
Keeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19713) granting a pension to Ida M. War- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19714) granting an inerease of pension to 
Jesse P. Earl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19715) granting an increase of pension to 
Hamilton Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19716) granting a pension to Sarah A, Ben- 
nett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19717 granting an increase of pension to 
James Finley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19718) granting a pension to Jennie Für- 
rier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19719) granting an increase of pension to 
Clinton Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19720) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pierpoint; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19721) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Rundy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 19722) granting 
a pension to Mary R. Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19723) granting a pension to Charles B. 
MeConn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 19724) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas Boling; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19725) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19726) granting an Increase of pension to 
William T. Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 19727) granting an increase of pension to 


James Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19728) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joshua D. Ditto; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 19729) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Robert Curren; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19730) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Boyce; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19731) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Seth A. Welch; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 19732) granting a pension 
to Harper Brosius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 19733) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Nesbaum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19734) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvanes P. Henery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19735) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19786) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Flesher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19737) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabelle Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 19788) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah D. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Wnder clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of sundry citizens of New Market, 
Tenn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request) : Petitions of L. W. Irwin & Co., 
C. W. Sausser, W. B. Dysart, Lupfer & Bower, and M. J. Wiley, 
all of Bellwood, favoring passage of H. R. 53087; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BORCHERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Charles- 
ton, III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. CHURCH: Petition of 50 citizens of California against 
national prohibition; te the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of 400. citizens of California, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules, 


By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of A. L. Juhl and 10 
others, of Marlette; Fair & Co. and 11 others, of Brown City; 
Palmer Bros. & Co. and 16 others, of Yale; Rathsburg & Muer 
and 12 others, of Imlay City; Heenan Bros. & Hibbler and 15 
others, of North Branch; Barker & Walker and 5 others, of 
Metamora; Lang Bros. and 8 others, of Capac; William Peter, 
esq., and 3 others, of Columbiaville; C. H. Tuttle and 6 others, 
of Lapeer; W. E. McCormack and 4 others, of Otter Lake; Pres- 
ton & Collins and 3 others, of Fostoria; E. T. Pedlow and 10 
others, of Millington; Dr. A. Cochran and 11 others, of Almont; 
Streeter & Co. and 9 others, of Memphis; W. J. Dudley and 13 
others, of Armada; W. & M. Dixon and 8 others, of Lum; M. A. 
Joslin and 11 others, of Caro; and J. A. McLean and 11 others, 
of Pigeon, all of the State of Michigan, in support of H. R. 5308, 
for taxation of mail-order concerns; to the Committee on Ways 
& Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. William Sammis and 5 others, of Filion, 
Mich., and Robert Gotts, of Caseville, Mich., against any legisla- 
tion to bar anti-Catholic publications from the mails; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of Carsonville, 
Mich., and Methodist Episcopal Church of Brown City, Mich., 
and Henry Van Wagnen, of Millington, Mich., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Marine City, Mich., against House bill 
16904, relative to running railroad tracks in front of Sibley 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Michigan Federation of Typographical 
Unions, against increase in postage on second-class mail matter; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of M. C. Casberg Camp, No. 11, 
Department of Wisconsin, United Spanish War Veterans, favor- 
ing amending the law relating to appointment of officers for 
national soldiers’ homes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Superior ( Wis.) Commercial Club, favoring 
change in postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange, New Orleans Board of Trade, and Maritime Asso- 
ciation of Port of New York, favoring appropriation for coast 
and geodetic survey work; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, petition of Commercial Association of Pendleton, Oreg., 
favoring appropriation for improvement of Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of business men of the fifth con- 
gressional district of Iowa, favoring passage of House bill 5308 
relative to taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Lake Crystal, Minn., favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Branch 472, 
Catholic Knights of America, Providence, R. L, protesting 
against circulation of Menace in mails, etc.; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MoCLELLAN: Petitions representing 162 residents of 
Ulster County, N. Y., urging legislation to make illegal the use 
of the mails for the transmission of literature which slanders, 
ridicules, or insults the religious convictions and practices of 
any citizen of the United States; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Evidence in support of bill 
for the relief of Thomas W. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of sundry citizens of Big Sandy, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Charles R. 
Hadley Co. and Grimes-Stassforth Stationery Co., of Los An- 
geles, Cal., favoring bill abolishing printing of envelopes by Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce and 
board of trustees of the city of Venice. Cal., favoring the pas- 
sage of the Hamill bill for the retirement of aged Government 
employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of citizens of Bay City, Mich., 
favoring bill for suppression of defamatory literature; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Jamestown 
(N. Dak.) Council, U. C. H., No. 556, protesting against any 
increase in mileage on the railroads; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: $ 

Almighty God, we come to Thee in the face of a great task, 
that we may be workmen that need not be ashamed. We are not 
satisfied that our Government shall be only the expression of 
our best philosophy of human life, but we would remember that 
back of all our endeavor and back of all our authority is God’s 
will. Thy will can not be changed by human force, but it is 
ever responsive to human needs. We pray that Thou wilt sup- 
ply us with all the graces of character and that wisdom which 
will fit us for the tasks of this day, and that that which we do 
may redound to the honor and glory of Thy name. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, a Senator from the State of Michi- 
gan; Joux SHARP WILLIAMS, a Senator from the State of Mis- 
sissippi; and LEBARon B. Cott, a Senator from the State of 
Rhode Island, appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of May 26. 1913, a report by the United 
States Public Health Service relative to the methods and prac- 
tice employed by Drs. Karl and Sylvia von Ruck in treating 
tuberculosis and rendering persons immune from tuberculosis, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. - 

ENDOWMENT OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES (H. DOC. NO. 1334). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the disbursements for the fiscal year to end 
June 30, 1915, made in the States and Territories under the 
provisions of the act to apply a portion of the proceeds of the 
public lands to the more complete endowment and support of 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed. 

MOUNT WEATHER, VA. (H. DOC. NO. 1330). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report as to the present condition and value of Mount 
Weather, Va., a weather station established in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed. 

MARITIME CANAL CO. (H. DOC. No. 1327). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a further report of the Maritime Canal Co. of Nicaragua, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (H. DOC. NO. 1390). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the Annual Re- 
port of the Attorney General of the United States for the year 
1914, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 

1389). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES IN CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY (H. DOC. No. 

1277). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a statement showing in detail the number of officers or 
employees of the Library of Congress who have traveled on 
official business from Washington to points outside the District 
of Columbia during the fiscal year 1914, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS (H. DOC, NO. 1276). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk in charge of the Library Building and 
Grounds, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement in regard 
to the purchase of typewriting machines during the first three 
months of the fiscal year 1915, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
6282) to provide for the registration of, with collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons who 
produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, 
sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
ee bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

ate: 

H. R. 6867. An act to increase and fix the compensation of 
nie cater of customs for the customs collection district of 

maha ; . 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend section 3246 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 15038. An act proposing an amendment to the Federal 
reserve act relative to acceptances, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15902. An act to amend, revise, and codify the laws 
relating to the publie printing and binding and the distribution 
of Government publications; and 

H. R. 17869. An act providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of the State of 
Georgia. : 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry members of church 
and Sunday school organizations in the District of Columbia, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors within the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lake 
Crystal, Minn., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbytery of Winona, 
Minn., praying for national prohibition and remonstrating 
against any effort on the part of Congress to nullify the Indian 
treaty of 1855, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. THORNTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Jackson, La., praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bos- 
ton, New Bedford, Fall River, Lowell, Worcester, Pittsfield, 
Holyoke, Winchester, Dedham, Revere, Springfield. and Chelsea, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of the congre- 
gation of the Congregational Church of Thompsouville; of the 
congregation of the United Brethren Church of North Star; of 
the Menominee Range Ministerial Association, of Iron Moun- 
tain; and of sundry citizens of Ashley, Ithaca, and Pompeii, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I present a memorial in the form of a 
resolution and ask to have it read at the desk by the Secretary, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the memorial. 

The memorial was read and referred to the Committee on the 
Philippines, as follows: 


THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, 
% Central Street, Boston. 


Resolved, That the Anti-Imperial League earnestly urges the im- 
mediate passage by the Senate of the bill reforming the Government 
of the Philippine Isiands which passed the House at the last session 
as an important step toward the fulfillment of the promise repeatedly 
made by the Democratic Party to give the Philippine Islands their 
independence. 

MOORFIELD STORRY, President. 
ErgviıxG WINSLOW, Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. On January 19, 1914, I introduced a joint 
resolution, being Senate joint resolution 99, requesting the 
President to consider the expediency of effecting a treaty with 
European powers providing for the neutralization of the Philip- 
pine Islands and to protect an independent government there 
when established, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I ask unanimous consent that that com- 
mittee be discharged from the further consideration of the 
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joint resolution and that it be referred to the Committee on the 
Philippines, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6857) authorizing the retirement from active serv- 
ice, with increased rank, of officers now on the active list of 
the Army who served in the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6858) to amend the postal laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. JONES: f 

A bill (S. 6859) granting certain lands to school district No. 
56, Klickitat County, Wash., and authorizing the issuance of 
patent therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 6860) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Pilot (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 6861) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: s 

A bill (S. 6863) concerning water-power plants hereafter 
located upon the public lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr, OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6864) granting a pension to Minnie Lord Henderson 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6865) to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the District of Columbia, and to prohibit the treating or 
giving of intoxicating liquors to minors in the District; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 6866) for the relief of Vilhelm Torkildsen ; 

A bill (S. 6867) granting an increase of pension to James K. 
Deyo (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6868) granting an increase of pension to F. A. 
Heebner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 6869) -granting an increase of pension to Sanford A. 
Herendeen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6870) granting an increase of pension to Susan A. 
Manning (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6871) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Way (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 6872) granting a pension to Guss Gurtz; 

A bill (S. 6873) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Mott; 

A bill (S. 6874) granting an increase of pension to Juriah 


ine; 

A bill (S. 6875) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Shapley; and i 

A bill (S. 6876) granting an increase of pension to Andrew C. 
McCorkle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 6877) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Brown (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6878) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Girdler; 

A bill (S. 6879) granting an increase of pension to Annette 
M. Lamoreaux; and 

A bill (S. 6880) granting an increase of pension to Esen Z. 
Guild; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 6881) granting an increase of pension to Lucy A. 
Kimball; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to authorize the President 
to invite certain Governments to send delegates to the Pan 
‘American Medical Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. KENYON: z 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) requesting the nations now 
at war to declare a truce for 20 days; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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WAR SUPPLIES. 


Mr. WORKS. I introduce a short bill which I ask to have 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill (S. 6862) to forbid the furnishing of war materials 
to belligerent nations was read the first time by its title, the 
second time at length, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, corpo- 
ration, or association, a citizen or resident of, or doing business in the 
States, to contract for, sell, supply, or furnish to any nation 
engaged in war, or its armies or soldiers, any food, clothing, supplies, 
arms, ammunition, horses, or war supplies of any kind, whether the 
same be contraband of war or not. 

Sec. 2. Any person, corporation, or association violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be fined not less than $5,000 nor more than 
$100,000 for each offense. 

Sec. 3. Each contract, sale, or furnishing of any such supplies shall 
constitute a separate and distinct offense. 

Sec. 4. Any officer, agent, or representative of any corporation or 
association participating in any act of contracting for or furnishing 
any such supplies, or knowing thereof and consenting thereto, shall be 
Hable under this act. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States; 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


REPORT OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS. ~i 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the report 
from the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, which was laid before 
the Senate on the 7th instant, being a full and complete account 
of all property in his possession and in the Senate Office Build- 
ing belonging to the United States, be taken from the table and 
that it be printed as a document [S. Doc. No. 638]. It is the 
annual report of the Sergeant at Arms required by law, and it 
is printed each year. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the statement of the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate relative to the proceeds derived from the 
sale of certain property belonging to the United States be taken 
from the table and that it be printed as a document [S. Doc. No. 
639]. This is the annual statement of the Sergeant at Arms, 
which is required by law and which is printed each year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 497), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Corporations Organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be, and it hereby is, authorized and directed to em- 
ploy an additional stenographer, at the rate of $100 per month, the 
term of service of such stenographer to conclude with the final adjourn- 
ment of the third session, Sixty-third Congress. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 6867. An act to increase and fix the compensation of the 
collector of customs for the customs collection district of Omaha 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend section 3246 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 15088. An act proposing an amendment to the Federal 
reserve act relative to acceptances, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 15902. An act to amend, revise, and codify the laws re- 
lating to the public printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

H. R. 17869. An act providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of the State of 
Georgia was read twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning: business is closed, 
and the calender under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6060, the unfinished 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6060. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence 
of aliens in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, lines 14, 15, and 16, strike out the 
following words: 

On account of allens who have, im accordance with law, declared. their 
intention of becoming citizens of the United States: or. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. It will be agreed to, without objection. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 4, line 15, after 
the word “alien,” to strike out the additional proviso in the 
following words: 

Provided further, That the 
to aliens arriving in Guam or 
become a citizen of the United States, shall later arrive at any 
place of the United States on the North American Continent, 
visions of this section shall apply. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the very hasty examination 
I have been able to give this bill, which appears to be rushing 
forward with an unprecedented speed, I am not sure that I 
fully comprehend the effect of this amendment. I desire to ask 
the chairman of the committee if it is the purpose of the amend- 
ment to permit the landing of all kinds of aliens without restric- 
tion in the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The object is just the oppo- 
site. It is proposed that the proviso be stricken out. Those in 
charge of the administration of the law recommended it to the 
committee, and it was agreed to. The Secretary of Labor said: 

The exemption, of course, has never amounted to unything so far as 
Guam is concerned, and its value as an encouragement te European 
immigration to Hawail—which is understood to have been the original 
purpose of its insertion in the Inw—may seriously be doubted. Its chief 
effect is to relieve a number of Asiatic aliens of payment of $4 each 
time they enter or reenter the islands. Moreover, the Government is 
paying all the expense of the enforcement of the law in Hawaii, and 

ere see to be no sound reason why allens entering that territory 
should not contribute to the “ revenues” collected from immigrants, 

Mr. REED. That explanation is satisfactory to me, and my 
only apology for asking the question is that it has been impos- 
sible for me to give the bill full consideration. I had hoped 
that the Senator in charge of it would be willing to let it lie 
over one day further, but he appears to be unwilling to do so. 
I exnmined the bill as well as I could last night, and I shall 
ask for no further time myself. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to state to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that after having perfected the bill by these 
committee amendments I hope all the time necessary for a full 
understanding and discussion of the bill will be had in this 
body, because it is a bill of prime importance, and I do not 
propose to deny to any Member of the Senate an opportunity to 
understand it fully. As I said yesterday, the amendments are 
largely verbal and do not touch the vital issues in the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 3, page 4, line 25, after the word “ previously,” to 
insert “persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 
persons with chronic alcoholism,” so as to read: 

Sec. 3. That the cite iS classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idio imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, 3 insane persons; persons who have had one or more 
attacks o crate A at any time previously; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority ; persons with chronic aleoholism 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to ask the 
chairman of the committee who is responsible for the phrase 
“eonstitutional psychopathic inferiority” and just what it 
means? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All I can say is that that 
phrase came from that very learned, necessary, and dignified 
body of which the honorable Senator from New Hampshire is a 
member. It came, as I understand, from the American Society 
of Medicine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a psychopath is a morally 
irresponsible person; that is the definition that I have become 
acquainted with; but how we are going to determine whether 
an alien has a “constitutional psychopathic inferiority” that 
should exclude him I can not quite comprehend. What degree 
of inferiority will be required as sufficient to exclude him? If 
the phrase were “psychopathic constitutional tendency,” or 
“constitutional psychopathic infirmity,” I could understand 
that, but the word “ inferiority ” is certainly an obscure one. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I presume that phraseology 
was incorporated by the learned body of medical doctors of this 
country. They incorporated it, as they do a great many other 
things; they cover up some very innocent and some very harmful 
things sometimes under a phraseology. I suppose the phrase 


rovisions of this section shall not apply 
awali; but if any such allen, not having 
rt or 
pro- 


compare it with, and I do not know what it is. 


means one whose moral inheritance renders him by virtue of his 
hereditary taint inferior. I do not know of any other meaning. 
of the phrase. We. incorporated the phrase believing, as I 
think the Senator believes, in the wisdom of that learned 
profession. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Of course a person is mentally inferior 
if he belongs to that class; but when you speak of “ constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority,” you must have something to 
If the com- 
parison is to be made with an entirely sound mind, I think that 
the degree of inferiority should in some way be defined. 

Mr. President, my distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. LANE], is fresher in the matter of medicine than I 
am, and I should like to ask him if he can interpret the phrase 
“ psychopathic constitutional inferiority ”? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I will say that I was much puzzled by that phrase 
in the bill when I read it. I do not know how “constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority” can be ascertained or who is to sit 
in judgment upon another man in relation to that matter; but 
we might get a psychopathic judge. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as we have 
provided for medical examinations, and as this recommendation 
eame from an organized medical body of this country, the com- 
mittee concluded that medical men would be the best inter- 
preters of it, and were the very best people to conserve the in- 
terests of the United States in this regard. ron 

Mr. GALLINGER. This bill will go to conference, and 
doubtless the suggestion I have made will lead to an inquiry 
concerning the matter. I will ask the Senator from South 
Carolina what medical association or what medical gentlemen 
suggested that phraseology? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not the letter pertain- 
ing to the matter before me at this moment, but I can produce 
it. The suggestion came from the leading physicians in the city 
of New York, I believe, and possibly from those of some other 
contiguous cities. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am myself so rusty in medicine that I 
do not pretend to understand a great many modern medical 
terms, but this struck me as being so peculiar that I thought 
I would call attention to it. However, if distinguished alienists 
suggested it I certainly will not contest it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I suppose. the phrase is in- 
tended to mean a broader condition of inferiority than mere 
tendencies: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Likely so, but the degree of inferiority is 
an important matter. Some distinguished philosopher has sug- 
gested that we are all insane, it being only a matter of degree, 
and there is much force in that suggestion. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator from New Hampshire tikes 
his seat—he is not only a learned physician, but he is also a 
scholar—I should like also t- have his opinion on the phrase 
“persons with chronic alcoholism.” The language is not “ per- 
sons afflicted with chronic alcoholism,” but simply “ persons 
with chronic alcoholism.” Is there some medical refinement 
that might make that term plain? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I think the language would be greatly improved if the 
words “afflicted with” were inserted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee does not understand the phrase, that the 
learned Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] does 
not understand it, and that the learned physician, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane], does not know what it means, it 
seems to me it would be quite in order for the Senate to accept 
it for the same reason that the committee has accepted it, and 
to pass it along, turning these people over to the tender mercies 
of the immigration agent who is presumptively much more 
intelligent than any of the gentlemen I have just named. 

Speaking seriously, however, it occurs to me that the phrase 
ought to go back to the committee to be revamped and clarified. 
So I suggest that the amendment be passed over, in order that 
the committee may again go over it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it is useless 
to take up the time of the Senate on a matter of this kind. 
As I said before, this language was recommended by the physi- 
cians who have in charge the examination of these immigrants; 
certain of their terminology is not familiar to us; but it was 
incorporated in the bill, and as they are the ones charged with 
the duty of examining these immigrants to ascertain their 
physical defects and ailments the language was incorporated 
as recommended. 

I myself think that the suggestion made that the phrase 
“persons with chronic alcoholism” might be improved by 
inserting the words “afflicted with” or “possessed of.” I 
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think that, however, can be very easily worked out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. REED. I can hardly agree to the phrase suggested by 
the Senator from South Carolina—* persons possessed of chronic 
alcoholism.” I think the amendment ought to go back to the 
committee, and I ask the chairman of the committee to consent 
to the amendment being passed over. Otherwise, I shall make 


. a motion that it be recommitted to the committee. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
ment be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 3, page 5, line 8, after the word “such,” to strike 
out the words “ mental or,” so as to read: 

Persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon 
as being mentally or physically defective, such physical defect being 
of a nature which may affect the ability of such alien to earn a living. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, after the word 
“or,” to strike out the words “admit having committed” and 
to insert “who at the time of seeking admission to the United 
States are legally charged with,” so as to read: 

Persons who have been convicted of or who at the time of seeking 
admission to the United States are legally charged with a felony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude. ~ 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me that this raises 
a very interesting and important question. The language of the 
House bill was: 


Persons who have been convicted of or admit having committed a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude. 


That is changed by the committee of the Senate to read: 

Persons who have been convicted of or who at the time of seeking 
admission to the United States are legally charged with a felony. 

If that phrase is so drawn that it will relate only to those 
acts which we ordinarily denominate crimes, which are recog- 
nized as crimes in this country, then I think I would offer no 
objection to it, but at several places in the bill a somewhat simi- 
lar change appears, and it seems to me that it might result in 
this, that persons charged with political crimes and seeking 
refuge in this country might be denied admission and turned 
back to the country from which they had escaped. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Missouri will allow me, if he will look on page 9, line 21, 
at the bottom of the page, he will find that the text of the bill 
reads as follows: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admis- 
sible, persons convicted of or legally charged with an offense purely 
political, not involving moral turpitude. 


Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I still am fearful of the 
effect of the phraseology as to a crime purely political. 

This occurs to me—and I think it is a serious matter—it has 
been our policy always to permit one who seeks refuge in this 
country, who flees from the tyranny of other lands, to enter 
here; and it is my understanding, although I have not had the 
opportunity to examine it, that such a person has hitherto been 
accorded the right of a trial in our courts to determine whether 
or not he was merely a political fugitive. Of course, such fugi- 
tives are always charged with high treason, or they are charged 
with some other crime which, so far as the charge is concerned, 
involves a great degree of moral turpitude; but, as a matter of 
fact, while that may be the charge, yet these people may be 
fleeing from oppression. The mere charge ought not to bar 
them from entry. 

Let me illustrate that to the Senate; and I use this illustra- 
tion merely to elucidate the argument. Germany has overrun 
and for the time being has conquered and taken possession of 
Belgium. Suppose, now, that a Belgian were to assail the 
authorities who have been established there through the force 
of arms; that this Belgian, believing that his loyalty and duty 
were still to the King of his country, who has been expelled, 
were to do some act which offended against the present military 
power; suppose that he should be legally charged with some act. 
the charge inyolving moral turpitude, whereas as a matter of 
fact all he had done was to contend on behalf of his stricken 
land, and under those circumstances he were to come to this 
country, seeking harbor and refuge, would it be the part of 
wisdom or would it be consistent with our national policies as 
they have heretofore existed, upon the mere presentation of a 
charge or indictment, to compel an immigration agent to turn 
him back? I do not think we should do that, and yet I believe 
that would be the consequence of this language. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Very well; let the amend- 


Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I was merely going to say to the Senator that 
this clause, except for the words in italics, is the existing law. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Under the act of 1907. 

Mr. LODGE. The only difference is the insertion by the 
Senate committee of the words “legally charged.” 

Mr. REED. That is exactly the point I am making. 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. The Senator is speaking about 
the Belgians. Of course Belgium is now under military control. 
We recognize the Belgian Government's existence; the Belgian 
minister is here received. We take no recognition of that mili- 
tary contro]. There could be no indictment, because that terri- 
tory is under military power, and I can not conceive how this 
provision could be so twisted as to keep out a Belgian because 
he fought for his country. 

Mr. REED. Now, if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. LODGE. Of course we do not want to do anything of 
that sort. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. REED. I do not believe the Senator does want to do 
that. 

Mr. LODGE. But I do not see how the provision can possibly 
be twisted in such a way as to do that. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is arguing the details of an 
illustration, which is never the right way to arrive at a con- 
clusion, which the illustration was simply offered to elucidate. 
While it is true that Belgium is to-day under military control, 
it does not follow that next week or next month the Imperial 
Government of Germany may not set up a civil government in 
Belgium, establish courts and forms of procedure there; neither 
does it follow that if a poor Belgian under those circumstances 
should refuse to obey some order he might not be indicted under 
some law or rule established by the autocratic authority which 
might be set up; and to say to him that, because the charge 
has been made, he can not come into this country, it seems to 
me, is going too far. He can not even be permitted to show 
that the charge is untrue; he can not be permitted to go back 
of a mere indictment or charge by some officer; but he must be 
bound absolutely by it, being denied the right to show the fact 
to be that his act was purely that of a patriot seeking to defend 
his country. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, we should have to recognize the 
German Government there first. No weight would be given to 
their proceedings unless we had recognized that they were the 
Government there. 

Mr. REED. Possibly that is the case, and yet I do not think 
it necessarily follows. I do not believe that a mere charge 
ought to be sufficient to keep a man out. I believe we ought to 
reserve to ourselves the right to ascertain the facts for our- 
selyes. I should not object at all to a clause imposing upon the 
applicant for admission the burden of showing that the charge 
was unfounded; but to deny him absolutely the right to enter 
this country would, in my opinion, if the same policy had existed 
in the past, have excluded the great majority of those patriotic 
people who fled here for sanctuary. 

The chairman of the committee states to me in a remark on 
the side that the question would be still left to be decided. 
Not so. The language of the bill is language of exclusion; and 
incorporated in the class of people who are to be excluded are 
persons who have been convicted of or who at the time of seek- 
ing admission to the United States are legally charged with a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpi- 
tude. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the clause which the Senator is discuss- 
ing, who is to pass upon the question whether or not the charge 
involyes moral turpitude? 

Mr. REED. Manifestly, the immigration inspector. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is as serious an objection as the 
other. The Supreme Court of the United States some time ago 
sustained the decision of an immigration inspector and the de- 
partment, which had for its effect the exclusion from the 
United States of a native-born citizen, and he was denied the 
privilege of presenting to the courts of the country the question 
as to whether or not he was a native-born citizen. In other 
words, the court sustained the decision of the department as 
being conclusive as against a man who was prepared to prove 
that he was a native-born citizen of the United States, and he 
was excluded. I think it is a very dangerous power to lodge in 
a mere department officer. In the dissenting opinion, Justice 
Brewer said: “Such a decision is to my mind appalling.” I 
agree with the learned justice—such a vicious principle of 
bureaucracy engrafted on our free institutions is appalling. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yleld to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Missouri 
will allow me, I think it will be conceded by every Member of 
this body that the administrative features of the bill—and this 
is one of them—must be lodged in some competent body. I pre- 
sume our immigration officers charged with this duty are se- 
lected with due regard for their fitness to enter into the merits 
of any particular case. While there may be from time to time 
some hardship or perhaps some injustice by virtue of the admin- 
istration of the law, nevertheless it seems to me to be practically 
impossible so to define the law as to make it perfect in its 
letter without leaving something to the judgment of those 
charged with its administration. 

The reason why we wrote in this clause was that it seemed 
absurd to think that anybody seeking to come to the United 
States would admit that he had been guilty of that which 
under the terms of our law would unfit him to enter; and we 
put in this clause, “legally charged,” so that in case he came 
duly to trial and was cleared of the charge he could then enter, 
and if convicted, by the very text of the law of 1907, he could 
not enter. 

Therefore it seemed to me that this was the very language 
we should use, because if he were legally charged he would be 
then under indictment, and if convicted under the terms of the 
old law he could not come in. If we are going to make the 
United States an asylum to which felons and those who may 
escape the processes of the courts may come and enter, why, 
then, let us leave out this language. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina permit a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to ask if it is not a fact that 
under the treaties existing between the United States and 
European countries any person coming here who was under an 
indictment would be secured and returned? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, in view of that case, is there any 
necessity of incorporating this amendment in the bill? I am 
not certain that it should not be done. I am merely asking 
for information. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should think this language 
would often help expedite matters, and would largely tend to 
obviate the necessity of going through the process of extradi- 
tion papers, and so forth, because if there is lodged against the 
individual a legal charge which would unfit him for entry if 
he should be convicted of it, it seems to me it would be only 
paying proper respect to other nations which have processes of 
courts such as ours. A culprit fleeing from this country and 
going abroad would be excluded there if in their immigration 
law they were to incorporate a provision that if he was legally 
charged he could not enter. It seems to me the language here 
is the proper language to use in the premises. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, among my early recollections is 
laid up this fact: Having attended a publie school, the presi- 
dent of the school board being an old Bohemian who had fled 
to this country and whose estates had been.confiscated because 
of a rebellion against the authority of Austria, I have not the 
slightest doubt that he was charged with high treason’ and 
charged in a legal form; nearly all of his compatriots were 
executed, and I have not the slightest doubt but that if this 
law had been in existence an immigration agent would have 
stopped him at the shores of our country and sent him back to 
his death. Yet, of all the men I have ever known upon this 
earth, I have regarded him as one of the most intelligent, most 
patriotic, most moral. 

This matter ought to be approached in a grave frame of mind 
at this particular moment. All Europe is aflame with war. 
Armies are marching and countermarching across devastated 
countries. The King of Belgium and the remnant of the Bel- 
gium Army are fighting on soil that is foreign to them. We are 
told by the press—whether truthfully or not I can not say—that 
the spirit of revolt against what these peoples regard as oppres- 
sion is aflame in many of the Provinces of Austria, or in many of 
the smaller subdivisions that make up Austria. Before this war 
is over, or when it is over, it is entirely probable that thousands 
and perhaps hundreds of thousands of people will seek refuge in 
this country, undertaking to escape from the courts and military 
‘tribunals of a conquering power; and all that will be necessary 
in order to compel this Government to return them, if this bill 
be passed in this form, will be for the monarch who has 


achieved victory to file with our immigration agents a list of 
the men against whom some charge has been lodged and the poor 
victim must be returned. He will have no power to go into one 
of our courts and assert that his offense was purely a political 
one, and that instead of being a crime it was an act of the 
highest patriotism. He will be entitled to be represented by 
no counsel, for, at least in some parts of this bill, it is provided 
that the hearing before the commissioners shall be a secret 
hearing. The merits of his case will not be passed upon by a 
judge or by a jury, but he will be taken before an immigration 
agent. We deny to that immigration agent any discretion 
whatever in the premises. Being an administrative officer, all 
he can do is to follow the letter of the law. The letter of the 
law as we write it is that if a legal charge has been filed in- 
volying a felony the immigrant must be returned to the country 
from which he came. ‘That may result in sending back to their 
death or to long terms of imprisonment thousands of the best 
people of Europe. 

As the phrase stood in the House bill, and as I understand 
it stands in the present law, the man must have been conyicted, 
or he must admit his guilt. To be convicted of a crime or to 
admit guilt of a crime is a very different thing from being 
merely charged with a crime. To be denied access to this 
country because you have been convicted of a crime or admit a 
crime is a very different thing from being denied access to it 
because some officer has put a charge against you. 

I am not familiar with the methods of procedure in ian 
countries, but I think it is safe to assume that they do not 
more carefully guard the interests of their subject people than 
we guard the interests of our citizens. In many of the States 
of this country a mere prosecuting officer may file a charge. 
It may not be sustained by a single scintilla of substantial evi- 
dence. It may be false in every particular. If such an officer 
existed in Europe—and probably they have officers with similar 
and even more arbitrary powers—the mere signing of the name 
of that officer to a charge deprives the victim of refuge in this 
land, and the-enactment of this law deprives our courts and our 
Government of any right to investigate as to the truth of the 
matter. 

The effort to exclude foreigners—that is the purpose of this 
bill—those who are its authors, in my opinion, would gladly 
close the doors of this country forever to every man born upon 
foreign soil. 

I beg of the committee and of the Senate, particularly at this 
period of the world’s strife, not to enact a law that may turn 
back patriots, lovers of liberty, soldiers who have fought in 
defense of their country and their homes, thereby sending them 
to the prison, the scaffold, or the block. 

I have no sympathy with a proposition of that kind. It ought 
not to be enacted at this time of all others. If the committee will 
recast this proposition, leaving the refugee the right to appear 
before some tribunal presided over by a judge, and there dem- 
onstrate the fact that he is a good citizen and a good man, and 
that the charge against him is a false charge, I shall make no 
complaint. I hope the committee will consider this matter, how- 
ever; and I ask the chairman of the committee if he is not will- 
ing to have this particular amendment passed over for further 
consideration by the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, I hardly think 
there is any additional comment needed on this particular para- 
graph. I have listened to what the Senator from Missouri has 
had to say. I do not think that the United States should be 
charged with or should assume the burden of passing upon the 
legal processes of other countries. I think all our treaties and 
laws in our relationship with them should recognize their due 
processes of law as we would insist that they should recognize 
ours. If one who is legally charged with crime desires to come 
here, as a matter of course the moment the case is decided, if 
he is convicted, the automatic operation of the law already in 
force debars him. If he is acquitted the doors are wide open 
to him. We have recognized the processes of law of other 
countries, and we expect them to recognize ours. I see no possi- 
ble objection to this amendment. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, though a member of the 
committee, I have no recollection of having been present at any 
hearing when this particular paragraph was under discussion. 
I very strongly disapprove of it. The only excuse for its inser- 
tion is to enable the immigration officers to learn something re- 
garding the character of the alien, and from this language his 
character is presumed to be bad, because he has been accused 
of the commission of a crime. It does violence to the law on 
the, subject of character as applied, I believe, in every State 
court of the United States and in the Federal courts of the 
Nation, because no witness will be required to answer a ques- 
tion regarding accusations that may have been made against 
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him, and all the courts hold that the mere accusation, the mere 
finding of an indictment, no matter how serious the crime, 
can not be regarded as impeaching the character of the indi- 
vidual. If he has been arrested, if he has been imprisoned, 
that may be regarded as bearing upon his character, but the 
bill as amended by the committee contemplates that the mere 
accusation against an alien charging him with some act of 
moral turpitude shall in itself be sufficient to stamp him as a 
man of unworthy character and unfit to be admitted into the 
United States. 

I think that the provision placed in the bill by the House is 
a good provision and that it ought to be retained. In substance. 
it declares that any person convicted of a crime or who admits 
his guilt shall be excluded. The suggestion has just been made 
by the chairman of the committee that if he has been accused 
by a foreign government of the commission of an offense that 
ought to be sufficient to exclude him. If he has been indicted 
under foreign law and the foreign government is anxious to 
secure his presence to proceed with the prosecution, that ean be 
accomplished by an entirely different law—by our treaty regu- 
lations—by which we recognize the right of extraditing a citi- 
zen of this country who has been accused and perhaps indicted 
under the laws of some foreign government for the commission 
of an offense. 

If the chairman does not think it proper to defer the further 
consideration of this provision at this time, I shall ask to have 
the House provision stand and the committee amendment 
rejected. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, as I construe this amendment 
it in effect provides that where a subject of some other nation 
has been charged with a crime under the laws of his own 
country he shall not be admitted. I think that is a perfectly 
just provision. Why should this Government under those 
circumstances take upon itself the burden of trying a man and 
determining whether he is guilty or innocent? It is entirely 
proper that he should be returned to his own ccuntry where the 
charge is made against him and there have him tried. Looking 
at it in that way I see no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. The question is on the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. The Secretary will eall the roll 
upon agreeing to the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
He is not in the Chamber, and I will withheld my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RaNspELL’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague 
[Mr. RANSDELL] on public business. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Cour] to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I havea 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr CLARKE], who is ab- 
sent. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the junior 
Benator from Mississippi [Mr. VaRDAMAN ];: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr OWEN]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarr] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]; 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; and 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SrepHeNson] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. Has he voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHAFROTH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxtver]. In his absence I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
and vote “nay.” 

‘Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
the necessary absence of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] 
on official business and also to state that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is paired with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. How those Senators would vote if present 
I do not know. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair I have with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hens] and vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
eom Florida [Mr. Bryan] is absent on official business of the 

nate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TowNnsenp] is 
unavoidably detained from the Senate. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to transfer my pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Bryan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] to the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Towxszxp] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 

Dillingham Root Sterling 
Fletcher M mber Sheppard Thornton 

i Norris Sherman White 
Gore Overman Simmons Willams 
Hardwick Owen Smith, Ariz. or 
James Page Smith, Ga 
Jones Perkins Smith, S. C. 

NATS— 30. 
Bankhead Hitchcock O'Gorman Stone 
Borah Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Camden La Koilette Reed Thompson 
Chamberlain Sauis Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. pitt Shields alash 
Cummins artine, N. J. Shively Warren 
du Pont yers Rmith, 
Gronna eison Smoot 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Ashurst Clarke, Ark. Lea. Tenn. Ransdell 
Bradx Colt ee, Md. Robinson 
Brandegee Crawford is Shafroth 
Bristow Culberson Smith, Md. 
an Fall Martin, Va. Stephenson 

Burleigh Gof New Sutherland 
Burton Hollis Oliver Swanson 
Catron Hughes Penrose Townsend 
Chilton Johnson ttman Vardaman 
Clapp Kern Poindexter Weeks 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 8, page 5, line 13, after the word “turpitude,” to 
strike out “ polygamist” and insert “ polygamists.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 6, line G, after 
the word “ who,” to insert “directly or indirectly’; in line 6, 
after the word “ to,” to strike out “ bring in” and insert “ pro- 
cure or import”; in line 7, after the word “er,” to strike out 
“women or girls” and insert persons“; and in line 8, after 
the word “any,” to strike out others” and insert other“; so 
as to read: 


Prostitutes, or persons coming into the United States for the purpose 
of 8 or for any other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or import prostitutes or per- 
sons for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose; 
persons who are supported by or receive in whole or in part the proceeds 
of prostitution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, page 6, line 17, after 
the word unskilled,” to insert mental or manual,” so as to 


read: 
Persons hereinafter called contract laborers, who have been induced, 
assisted, enco „ or solicited to te to this country by offers or 
romises ef employment, whether su offers or promises are true or 
false, or in consequence of agreements, oral, written, or printed, express 
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or implied, to perform labor in this country of any kind, skilled or un- 
skill mental or manual. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 7, line 15, after 
the word “existing,” to strike out “treaties or,“ so as to read: 


Unless otherwise provided for by existing agreements as to passports, 
or by treaties, conventions, or agreements that may hereafter be entered 
into. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 9, line 4, after 
the word “ dialect,” to strike out: 

No two aliens coming in the same vessel or other vehicle of carriage 
or transportation shall be tested with the same slip. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the amendment just adopted, by 
which the words “ mental or manual” were inserted in the bill, 
did not, as it seems to me, in giving the subject hurried consid- 
eration, receive the consideration of the Senate that its impor- 
tance required. I find it exceedingly difficult to understand 
upon what consideration we ought to exclude a teacher from 
this country because he comes here under an agreement to teach. 
Ought not the universities of this country be permitted to 
engage teachers in foreign countries? 

Mr. LODGE. That is in the existing law. The admission of 
persons of the character the Senator describes is all provided 
for. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I say, the admission of such persons as the 
Senator describes is provided for in the exceptions which are 
now in the present law and which have been there for years. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to be advised of the qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Montana will turn to the 
top of page 11, he will find this language: 

Provided further, That the provisions of this law applicable to con- 
tract labor shall not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, lec- 
turers, singers, ministers of any religious denomination, professors for 
colleges or seminaries, 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I desire to inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, with these exceptions, what is the 
significance of the language “ mental or manual”? 

Mr. LODGE. From what page is the Senator from Montana 
reading? 

Mr. WALSH. I am reading from page 6. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that is the old contract-labor 
law, to which those I have named are exceptions. Those three 
words were added on the suggestion of the department simply 
to make the law clear. All the rest of the language is the 
existing law, and has been the law for many years. They are 
found in what is known as the contract-labor law, which ante- 
dates any immigration legislation. The language was intended 
to prevent the importation of contract labor of any sort. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Massachusetts will attend 
to the question I addressed to him, I desire to say that I ob- 
serve all of the qualifications referred to on page 11. It does 
not extend to professional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers. 
I should like to know, when all those classes are excluded, what 
classes are included within the term “ mental,” as found in line 
17, on page 6? 

Mr. LODGE. All persons who come in under contract who are 
not included in the exceptions. 

Mr. WALSH. But will the Senator from Massachusetts 
kindly indicate some who would fall within that class? 

Mr. LODGE. In the first place, all manual laborers—— 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; but I am speaking about those who 
would be excluded by the language added—* mental or manual.” 

Mr. LODGE. Well, there is a large body of manual employ- 
ments that are not included in the exceptions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have here a communication 
from the Attorney General asking that this language be clari- 
fied, which I find included in the notes on the amendment, 
saying that very often it was hard for the courts to determine 
where skilled labor was employed and no actual manual labor 
done, whether such a laborer came under the terms of the con- 
tract-labor law. He asked that the law be clarified, and there- 
fore the committee has recommended the insertion of the words 
mental or manual.” 

Mr. WALSH. But we do not get any answer to the question. 
What I want is some concrete case. 

Mr. LODGE. A clerk in a bank. for instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I ean give another case; at least, 
it looks to me like one. It looks to me as if it would exclude 
an engineer with whom contracts were made for the purpose of 
doing engineering work in the United States. Engineers might 
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have the highest mental qualifications and their services might 
be of the yery utmost necessity and public advantage at a cer- 
tain time. So, if you are going to put the word “ mental” in 
where it has been inserted on the page to which the Senator 
from Montana calls attention, the list of those who are to be 
exempted ought to be extended. You ought not, for example, to 
exclude from this country an expert accountant, nor ought you 
to exclude a civil or a mining or an electrical engineer. If 
the law is to be in spirit and in sympathy with the old contract- 
labor law, either the words “ mental or manual” ought to be 
left out, leaving the language subject to the construction which 
it has already received, or else the list of those who are made 
exceptions to it on page 11 ought to be somewhat extended. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the purpose of the law is to ex- 
clude labor contracted for in a foreign country at a very low 
rate, a lower rate than is paid in this country. As I have said, 
this law, with the exceptions, has been on the statute books 
for many years. The words “ mental or manual” were inserted 
because there has been a great deal of trouble under the exist- 
ing law in efforts to confine it to manual laborers. The pur- 
pose of the law, I repeat, is to exclude contract labor, except in 
certain cases, and to prevent the making of contracts abroad 
at lower rates than are paid in the United States. Of course 
it is for the Senate to say whether they will enlarge the ex- 


ceptions. I think the contract-labor law is an extremely 
valuable law. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there is no one more heartily 


in sympathy with the whole spirit and purpose of the contract- 
labor law than myself, and I do not desire to subject myself 
in any degree to the imputation, which seems to be suggested, 
of hostility to the spirit of that act by calling attention to this 
particular amendment proposed by the committee. I do not 
think we have had very much enlightenment concerning this 
matter. It means something; it was undoubtedly aimed at 
some particular class of immigrants. What was the defect in 
the old law? What particular class of immigrants was allowed 
to come into this country that ought to have been excluded? 

We all know, as a matter of course, the construction that was 
given to the old act by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
A man employed to come into this country as a preacher of the 
gospel was held not to fall within the condemnation of the act. 
Let us understand clearly if it is intended now to extend the 
operation of the act beyond the construction given to it by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, so that it shall no longer 
be possible to introduce teachers of that character. 

I observe that the exceptions are very wide, but I still am 
eager to be told by some Senator of the particular class of im- 
migrants at which this provision is aimed—what particular 
class will be left? 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus!] very perti- 
nently suggests that a great engineer, who had distinguished 
himself in the conduct of great public works in one of the coun- 
tries of Europe, might not come here. I recall now that the 
builder of the Assuan Dam upon the Nile did us the honor to 
pay a visit to this country only a year ago, and the hope was 
expressed in many quarters here that we might induce him to 
stay in this country, and that this Government of ours or some 
private individual might enter into a contract with him by 
which he should be assured employment in this country in the 
development of our great resources in one way or another. Is 
it intended to exclude such a man? Yet I undertake to say 
that some one would be heard to urge that the engineering pro- 
fession is not one of the learned professions described in the 
exceptions? Let us assume, however, that it is; let us assume 
that the engineering profession would fall within the exceptions. 
Now, go on further, go on down the line, and tell us which is the 
class of immigrants that you desire to exclude by these rather 
cryptic words that have thus been introduced here into the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is nothing very cryptic 
in the words “ mental or manual.” They are words of common 
knowledge. This language is not aimed at any particular class, 
It was, at all events, brought to the attention of some members 
of the committee by the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions of this country, that without the words “ mental or man- 
ual” being in the present law there were being brought into 
this country persons with whom contracts had been made 
abroad, which was defeating the purpose of the contract-labor 
law. That was the object. It was to make the law more 
explicit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What character of people would be affected? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state who those persons 
are? I am curious to know. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not do that without looking back at the 
hearings. I think the chairman has a copy of them. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, here is the 
recommendation that came from the department charged with 
the administration of the law. 

Mr. LODGE. From the present Secretary? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. From the present Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. He says: 


Here is repeated the definition of “contract laborer” that is con- 
tained in section 2 of the existing imm tion law. Attention is called 
to the By oe of the Attorney General in the McNair case (27 Opin- 
ions, 383), holding that the present law excludes only manual laborers, 
skilled or unskill I am advised that always under the act of March 
3, 1903, and also under the act of February 20, 1907, until the opinion 
mentioned was handed down, it was the practice of the administrative 
officers to exclude aliens as “contract laborers” without regard to 
whether the work to be performed by them was of a manual or a men- 
tal nature, their idea being that “labor of any kind” included mental 
as well as manual occupations, and that the only exceptions permis- 
sible under the law were those specifically given in the last proviso to 
section 2 of the existing law (repeated in this proposed measure, lines 
12-18, p. 10). That construction of section 2 of the existing law seems 
to be approved (obiter dicta, at least) in the decision of the Supreme 
Court January 5, 1914, in Lapina v. Williams. Since the date of the 
opinion of the Attorney General above mentioned an effort has been 
made to apply the law to manual!“ laborers only; but it is often 
practically impossible to determine whether the mental or manual ele- 
ments predominate in eget occupations, 3 those that are 
skilled; and there can be no doubt that the law was intended to protect 
skilled as well as unskilled laborers; in fact, it was enacted from 
time to time amended largely to meet demands of the skilled laborers. 
The law should be made or plain by inserting after the words 
“labor * * of any kind,” 15: 6, lines 2-3), the words mental 


That was the point made by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion—that it would be well to clarify the law and make it per- 
fectly plain so that the courts would not be called upon to dif- 
ferentiate which element, manual or mental, predominated in 
skilled labor. If the predominance was mental, under existing 
law the laborer was not included in the prohibition against 
“contract labor.” The amendment was designed to clarify that 
by including in the contract-labor law those who performed 
mental as well as those who performed manual labor; that is 
all. That is the recommendation of the department, and that is 
the reason for the insertion of the words mental or manual.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think it would be a very 
serious mistake to amend the law as proposed. There has 
been a recognized evil in this country, which grew out of the 
wholesale importation of labor from abroad, that became a men- 
ace to the labor at home. There is every reason for the public 
sentiment in this country against the importation of contract 
labor, either skilled or unskilled, of a manual character; but 
there is no sentiment in this country against acquiring citi- 
zens from abroad who will add to the productive capacity of 
this country by reason of the mental ability which they bring 
to us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the only limitation put on 
their coming in is that they should not make a contract before 
they come in. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, there is no reason for that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LODGE. I think there is a pretty good reason for it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no reason why, if a great engi- 
neer develops in Europe 

Mr. LODGE. That is covered by the exception of the learned 
professions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I doubt it. There can be no objection to 
bringing into this country a man who has attained great ability 
as a manager of a certain line of manufacturing. That man 
becomes an asset to this country when he comes here to pro- 
mote and develop a manufacturing industry which will give 
employment to labor and open a new line of industry in this 
country. There can be no possible objection, in my mind, to 
bringing into this country that superior class of people who 
would be a distinct advantage and help to the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will allow me to interrupt him, he will 
admit, I presume, that those are rare and exceptional cases 
and are not so very vital to the interests of this country. An 
American, working up steadily to attain the mental fitness for 
the discharge of high functions in his employment, stands face 
to face with the possibility of being confronted by one of equal 
ability from abroad who is willing to accept the position at less 
wages. Such cases may and do probably occur every day. 
An American who wants to improve his process of manufacture 
can go abroad and get the benefit of any new device or new 
idea, while the laborer who by his own industry and his own 
effort has worked himself up to where he is in a position 
to earn a higher wage is met at the threshold of his pro- 
motion by some one from abroad who is willing to take the 
peeo under contract at a less figure. I do not think that is 


We have made the exceptions in the bill as broad as we 
could make them, and propose to leave them to the good sense 
and judgment of those charged with the administration of the 
law; but it has been deemed wise, by the insertion of the pro- 
posed amendment, to meet the requirements of that aspiring 
class who desire to rise from the ranks of manual labor to 
the grade of skilled mental and manual labor and to protect 
them from the competition of the overcrowded population of 
the old world, where by some accident a man may have the 
same opportunity and may come here and take advantage of 
what has been done by the American and get his job. 

That, I think, was the idea of the committee; that, in order 
to protect and encourage that class, the words “mental and 
manual” should be put into the law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
answered himself when he has stated that this amendment will 
only affect rare cases. If it only affects rare cases, it is not 
necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no; the Senator misun- 
derstood me. I said the cases he cited would be rare. I ‘say 
that a case where some exceptional intellect discovers a new 
process and wants to enter into contract to come over here and 
pre us the benefit of something we know nothing about would 

e rare. 

In that case, if the foreigner has something that we do de- 
sire, he can come to this country and make a contract after he 
comes, because American ingenuity is such, and it has such a 
way of looking to the main chance, that when such a man does 
come, if he makes good, he can enter into contract after he 
comes; but if the manufacturers of this country, in order not 
to pay just compensation, or, I will say, compensation that 
should be the reward of one working from the manual ranks up 
into the mental as well as the manual, contract for similar 
labor at a lower price, and bring it to this country, what in- 
centive have you held out to the American wageworker? What 
incentive do we hold out to a boy working as a floor sweeper 
and desiring to advance higher, if you leave the door wide open 
for the foreigner, who has already attained that skill, to come 
to this country under contract and compete with him? That is 
the point. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The possible evil which the Senator 
states has, in my opinion, no existence in fact. Any man in 
this country who is possessed of energy and ambition, and has 
the real development of an idea, has no difficulty in finding a 
market for the services he can render. The people of this 
country who are unable to find a market for their services are 
those who have common labor and those whose labor is so 
unskilled as not to possess a high productive value. 

This country opens an unquestioned field to the man who 
really has something of great value to contribute to the indus- 
trial world. I can very well imagine « case where a German 
chemist, for instance, possessed of the secrets of German chem- 
istry, which are known to excel those of any other country, 
might be brought to this country, and that man alone intro- 
duced into an industry might result in. giving employment to 
thousands of other people and building up in this country a 
great industry now monopolized by Germany. 

I will follow this illustration a little further. The Senator 
well knows the preeminence of Germany in the matter of chem- 
istry. It is admitted that this country is comparatively de- 
pendent upon Germany, and has been for many years, for cer- 
tain dyestuffs used in our manufactures. If we transplant to 
this country the learning and the knowledge of those German 
chemists there is no reason why we can not bnild up those 
industries in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator knows that 
ample provision is made on page 11 for the exemption of that 
class of people. 

Mr.. HITCHCOCK. No; I think not. I think just such a 
man might be excluded from this country by some inspector In 
New York who would hold that he was to engage in mental 
labor in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; but he wonld bave to 
be under contract; and any man who has a new process that he 
wants to promulgate in this country would have no difficulty 
in finding a ready market for it after getting here if it was 
worth the market. It is the class who are contracted for to 
engage in already established work who are excluded. z 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is again mistaken. I will 
stick to my illustration. Take the German chemist employed 
in a German chemical works who realizes that he is assured a 
profitable maintenance for life. He will not come to this 
country upon a peradventure and give up the assurance which 
he has at home. He may be induced to come only when he is 
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assured in advance of a permanent and a lasting employment in 
this country at a good salary. On the other hand, the common 
German laborer, crushed down by conditions in his country, 
will come here because he can not be any worse off here than 
he is there. So we have found that common labor comes to 
this country in excessive quantities. 

One of the things from which this country is suffering at the 
present time, and one from which it has suffered at different 
periods, and always at recurring periods, is the excess of com- 
mon labor, while one of the reasons why Germany has been 
developed to such a great degree of prosperity is that during 
the 44 years of the Empire Germany has utterly changed her 
labor conditions. When the Empire was established two-thirds 
of all German labor was common labor, and only one-third 
was skilled labor. To-day two-thirds of all the labor in Ger- 
many is skilled labor, and only one-third is common labor. The 
productiveness of the Empire has been enormously increased ; 
and that has been possible in part by reason of the fact that 
Germany has developed intellectual men who are skilled, and 
who may come under this title of skilled labor of a mental sort. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator a 
question? Is he advised as to whether Germany imported these 
skilled laborers, these chemists and professors, or did she de- 
velop them herself? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know. I am not prepared to 
answer that question, because I can not, but I do not think it 
has anything to do with the case. My opinion is this: Un- 
doubtedly, if Germany finds that America excels in a certain 
line of development she will import those skilled Americans. 
Undoubtedly, if Germany finds that England has deyeloped a 
certain art or a certain line of manufacture or a certain in- 
dustry to a high point she will import the Englishman skilled 
in that line, or permit him to come, and come by contract. Ger- 
many has grasped all the good she found anywhere in the 
world for the purpose of her own development, and I think 
America should follow that policy. We should not shut our 
gates and bar our entrances to people who can come here and 
build up the industries of this country by the intellectual de- 
velopment which they have already attained. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator allow me 
to read him the proyision that follows this very proposed 
amendment? 


The provislon next foregoing, however 


Referring to this one— 
shall not apply to persons of the following status or occupations: Gov- 
ernment officers, ministers or religious teachers, missionaries, lawyers, 
physicians, chemists, civil engineers, teachers, students, authors, mer- 
chants, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is for the very reason that this 
country is not suffering from an evil growing out of an exces- 
sive supply of those persons. The thing we are suffering from 
is an excessive supply of common labor, and sometimes of 
skilled labor of certain kinds. We never suffer from an exces- 
sive supply of what may be called intellectual or mental labor. 

I think the amendment of the bill in this particular, whatever 
its purpose may be, is aimed at something which is not an 
evil and is likely to introduce into the bill a new provision 
which may be used to our detriment. Certainly there has been 
no showing of any existing evil which will justify a change 
in the present law in that respect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to ask my friend the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska if the fact that skilled labor has so largely 
increased in Germany, is not probably due to the wonderful 
system of technical schools in that Empire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no doubt of it. It has been the 
steady purpose of the German Government to develop its labor 
and raise it to a higher standard. The skilled laborer had 
an immense productiveness more than the unskilled laborer. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when the committee come to consider 
this matter further, I think they will be inclined to yield some- 
what. By the insertion of the word “mental” they have 
greatly broadened the scope of the present contract-labor law. 
That law was intended, as has been said, to reach manual labor. 
It was so broadly drawn in the first instance that a minister 
employed by a church in New York—tTrinity Church—was un- 
der its provisions sought to be excluded. The Supreme Court 
of the United States held that he could be admitted, but the 
court, in order to reach that conclusion, went back to the pur- 
pose of the law and really worked some ravishment upon the 
language of the section itself. I wish, however, to call the 


attention of the chairman of the committee and the committee 
itself to one immediate effect of this proposed amendment. 

We have just passed a banking and currency bill which au- 
thorizes the banks of this country to establish branch banks in 
foreign countries. Also we have otherwise vastly enlarged the 
ability of our banks to engage in international financial trans- 
actions. Already branch banks are being established in South 
American countries. If this amendment becomes a law, our 
banks maintaining branches in South America can not go to 
South America and employ men who are skilled in its finances 
and bring them here to enable them properly to carry on their 
South American business, 

With all due respect to the committee, I do not think it wise 
to pass such a law. It is no answer whateyer to say that 
somebody might drift up here from South America in search 
of employment, and might find his way into one of these 
banks and it might secure his services. What it is undoubtedly 
necessary for these banks to do is at once to acquire in their 
working forces in this country men who are familiar with the 
banking and financial operations of the countries in which it is 
proposed to establish branches. The broad language of the 
amendment would stop that, and the broad prohibition is made 
eyen more certain by the specific exceptions that later are 
written into the bill; because, under the rule that the statement 
of one particular exception excludes all others, it is made per- 


fectly plain that the class of men I am referring to would be 


excluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question? Does he think, under the illustration he 
uses, that the courts or the administrators of this law would 
construe those imported from a country in which we propose to 
establish a bank as coming under this provision? They are im- 
ported, not for the purpose of performing contract labor here, 
but for the purpose of teaching the methods by which the banks 
are carried on at that place. The exceptions I note here are 
broad enough: 


Teachers, * * * chemists, civil engineers. 


The word teachers“ is very flexible; and under the illus- 
tration the Senator uses it seems to me that the employment of 
those versed in the customs and procedures of their countries 
would necessarily come under that head, because it would be 
only temporary. They would be brought here for the purpose of 
teaching that which does not exist here, and not under the form 
of a contract to perform labor that is already well established 
and understood here. 

I will agree with the Senator from Missouri that 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
will he have the kindness to tell us where teachers are ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It says “ teachers.” 

Mr. WALSH. I do not find it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will look on 
page 7, he will find it. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the language on page 7 is very re- 
stricted in its operation. The Senator is entirely mistaken con- 
cerning the purpose of that provision. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It says “teachers, mis- 
sionaries, lawyers, physicians“ 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but it says that restricts only the next 
preceding clause. 

oa SMITH of South Carolina. No; the next foregoing 
clause. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The next foregoing clause, which simply re- 
fers to people who can not be naturalized here; that is, Chinese 
and Japanese. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, answering the Senator, he does 
not at all meet my illustration. The man to be employed in 
these banks is not employed as a teacher; but, even if he were, 
teachers are excluded by this bill. Professors in colleges and 
in seminaries of learning are excepted, but not teachers 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I will ask the Senator just to wait until I can 
conclude the sentence, and then I will yield to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was right on that point that I wished to 
interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. REED. This employment that I have spoken of, in a 
bank, is not that of calling in a man to teach others. Even if 
the word “ teachers“ were employed it would not cover the case. 
The National City Bank of New York, for instance, which has 
already established several branches, and other banks which 
haye or may establish foreign branches, will in my opinion find 
it necessary to keep in their employ men who are familiar with 
the language, the customs, and the financial processes of each 
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of the countries in which they have established a branch bank. 
Such an expert will not be brought into the bank to hold a 


school of instruction, a night school, or a day school. He is 
brought in to work at a desk and transact business. I do not 
know that they have employed such people, but I know in the 
course of events they must be employed. I will now vary the 
illustration, and let us see how unwise it might be to adopt 
this phraseology. 

We expect, under existing conditions, to extend very vastly 
our foreign commerce. The President has recommended in that 
behalf that we shall buy ships, that the Government shall go 
Into the transportation business, and we all believe that while 
the industrial activities of Germany and France and England 
are paralyzed we may now hope to extend our trade into South 
American countries and there obtain a permanent foothold. 
Now, who will say that the first step toward the obtaining of 
that permanent foothold is not to acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the wants, habits, and customs of those people, their trade 
methods, their manner of doing business, and all that multitude 
of facts which have been hitherto gathered by the merchants of 
foreign countries and to which trade experts largely ascribe the 
success and dominance of foreign merchants in these South 
American countries? Which one of us is willing to say to an 
American manufacturer, a cotton manufacturer in the State of 
Georgia, “ If you desire to do business in Chile you can not em- 
ploy a man from that country who understands the language, 
habits, and customs of that people and place him in charge of 
the branch of your foreign trade department which deals with 
the people of Chile”? Who shall say to a merchant who desires 
to enter some other South American country, “ You can not 
employ a man who speaks the language of the country and who 
is acquainted with its trade conditions"? Why should we so 
cripple our American merchants? 

Before I take my seat I want to make one other observation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Then I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not want the Senator to take 
his seat. I only want to make a suggestion. 

Mr. REED. I have always been an earnest advocate of the 
law that prohibits the bringing in of laborers under contract. I 
have always so believed and so voted. I have always denounced 
those who have gone to foreign lands and imported men under 
contract to take the places of American workingmen; but if you 
insert this word “mental” here, without any restriction upon 
its meaning otherwise than now appears in the bill, you will 
absolutely cut off both of the classes I have just referred to in 
my illustrations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was not able to be 
present at a part of the discussion with reference to this lan- 
guage. I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri his view as 
to the effect of the language upon a class of men that we may 
have an opportunity to bring here in the near future, and 
whose presence would be of vast benefit to the great working 
masses of the country. Take those classes of German sei- 
entists who have done so much in the line of developing dye- 
stuffs and other materials, for lack of which our manufactur- 
ing enterprises have been seriously troubled during the past 90 
days. Would this language prevent the employment of an ex- 
pert chemist from Germany who might be needed in this coun- 
try to aid in inaugurating some line of chemical process neces- 
sary to our industries for which we now depend upon Germany; 
and if it would, is it not probable that all the members of the 
committee would prefer that it should not go that far? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator is a great lawyer, 
and in answering his question I need only to read the language 
of the bill. I call his attention to the opening sentence of 
section 8: 

That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles— 

And so forth. 

Then follows a long list, including procurers, prostitutes, and 
people of that class. Then follows this language: 

Persons hereinafter called contract laborers, who have been induced 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
or promises of employment, whether such offers or promises are true 
express ‘ot implich  perotm ‘aor inthis County at any" Rist 
express or it 
skilled or ‘unskilled, DETAI or manual, 4 x 

Now, if that language stands, it will exclude every person of 
every kind and every character who comes here under any kind 
of contract, solicitation, or inducement. Turning then to the 
exceptions which are found on page 11: ‘ 


Provided, That the provisions of this law applicable to contract 
labor shall not be held to exclude— =i l 7 


What? 


Chemists, engineers, teachers, people of that kind? 
Not at all. 


It shall not be held to exclude— 
1 actors, artists, lecturers, singers, ministers of any re- 
igious denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, persons 
belonging to any recognized learned profession— 

Which, I take it, means preachers, doctors, and lawyers— 

or persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants accom- 
panying their employer. 
That means, first, we exclude everybody, and then we except 
from the rule of exclusion certain particular classes, and in the 
exception there is nothing that will include the skilled chemist 
of Germany; there is nothing that will include the skilled engi- 
neer; there is nothing that will include the man who is skilled 
in banking or in merchandising or is familiar with the trade con- 
ditions of another country and is brought here because of his 
expert knowledge. Manifestly, if we pass this bill as recom- 
mended by the committee, we deny to this country access to these 
highly intelligent, scientific classes of people, who undoubtedly we 
ought to bring here for the purpose of gaining the benefit of 
their skill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will look on page 10, he will find this proviso: 

Provided further, That skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed can not be found in this 
country, and the question of the necessity of importing such skilled 
labor in any 5 instance may be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor upon the application of any person interested, such application 
to be made before such importation, and such determination by the 
Secretary of Labor to be reached after a full hearing and an investiga- 
tion into the facts of the case. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does that language answer the 
question “If labor of like kind unemployed can not be found in 
this country“? Who will say that among the 90,000,000 people 
some chemist may not be found who could make the dyestuffs? 
Yet who would confine the industries of the country to the em- 
ployment of that one man? Besides, who will assert that a 
skilled chemist comes under the term “ skilled laborer”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would the term “skilled laborer” 
be applied to a student of science? 

Mr. REED. I think not. I think the term “ skilled labor” 
has its meaning. Skilled laborer” here is intended to be ap- 
plied to mechanics. 

I hold that this is true. We ought to rigidly exclude those 
who come here under contract to perform manual labor, skilled 
or unskilled, because they are brought in here to compete with 
thousands and tens of thousands of our citizens duly qualified 
to perform that task. That is the evil we are striking at, and 
we are striking at no other evil. But if a foreign chemist 
could be brought to this country to assist in the establishment 
of manufactures of dyestuffs so that our country would no 
longer be dependent upon a foreign manufacturer for its supply, 
would injury result to our labor? The man would take no one’s 
place here, because if we had chemists who could do the work 
effectually there would be already in this country manufac- 
tures of the kind I am referring to. If such an industry were 
established by a skilled foreigner, it would make employment 
for a great many of the skilled and unskilled laborers of our 
land. It would generally increase employment for our labor 
and multiply our wealth. 

Moreover, suppose we were about to erect a great building or 
monument and some foreign architect whose dream of utility 
and beauty far surpassed that of any of our own people should 
present his plans and offer his services; why should we deny 
to our country that splendid monument of genius and accept 
an inferior article? This very Capitol Building sprang from 
the brain of a man born upon foreign soil. Many, indeed the 
vast majority of all the works of art that have added glory and 
beauty to the halls and temples of our land come from the magic 
brush or chisel of some foreign artist. 

It is unwise to put in this sweeping inhibition. Certainly 
if it is to be used the list of excepted employments ought to be 
greatly enlarged. 

Suppose there is some great engineer, let us say a Belgian 
engineer or a German engineer-or a French engineer, a man 
capable of conceiving the Suez or the Panama Canal, and be- 
cause of the present untoward conditions in Europe he should 
desire to have employment here, but would not want to come 
simply searching from house to house for work, what objection 
is there to adding to the knowledge of this country the wealth 
of his intellectual achievement? Why not bring him? 

Those men who have made countries great have not done it 
by the policy of exclusion. If you ask me who laid the founda- 
tions of Germany’s greatness and power, who made it possible 
that that nation should become so great that it is feared by 
other nations, I would answer, Frederick the Great. No sooner 
had that wonderful man established peace by arms than he 
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invited to his court the intellect of the earth, the scholar, the 
statesman, the philosopher, the artist, the musician; thus he 
transformed his people and laid the foundation for a civilization 
that has advanced from that day to this and has created a 
country that were it not for the shadow of militarism which 
hangs over it would be an almost ideal land. 

Mr. President, let us not adopt so narrow a policy. 

My attention has just been called by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] to the fact that many of those men who 
are now rendering great assistance to Thomas A. Edison in his 
wonderful inventions are Germans who came here and secured 
employment with him. We are so infinitely narrow in all this, 
we talk about people who happen to be born on the other side 
of the red line of a map as though they were not God Almighty’s 
children, as though the same red blood does not flow in their 
veins, the same impulses thrill their hearts, the same ambitions 
inspire their souls, and the same tender sentiments animate 
their lives as thrill and sanctify our own. 

Sitting now in the chair of the Senate [Mr. NELSON in the 
chair] is a man born under the flag of another country, who told 
me—and I think a repetition not indelicate—that when he ar- 
rived here be had but two or three dollars in his possession. 
He could not speak our language. He had no rich protectors. 
Yet he has been the governor of a great State and for many 
years its Senator. In this body he ranks in patriotism, in 
intelligence, and in learning with the best of its Members. 
When the call came for soldiers to defend the land of his adop- 
tion he took his place on the red line of battle, and it is not 
recorded that he did not fight as good a fight as any of the 
proud Americans who happened to be of the second or third 
generation of foreigners who located here. 

This bill is framed upon the idea that if a white man happens 
to be born under any other flag than ours he is therefore not 
fit to live under this flag. I confess the doctrine nauseates me. 
It is narrow. It is the philosophy of cowardice. It is a cry 
from the lips of the man who is afraid of competition. f 

I see sitting across the Chamber from me another man born 
under the flag of a foreign country. He also has been selected 
by. the people of his State to come here and represent them in 
tħis Senate, which we boastfully denominate the greatest de- 
liberative body on earth. As I look at the faces of these two 
men I ask, What is the difference between them and some one 
whose ancestors emigrated here a few years earlier? Are not 
their countenances as clear cut, their foreheads as high, their 
eyes as fearless, their hearts as stout, their brains as keen, 
their courage as high, their patriotism as lofty as those of us 
whose ancestors came here a generation or two earlier? Yet 
when they came, at the very hour they were landing, there were 
proscriptionists warning the country against the pauper hordes 
who were invading our blessed land and about to destroy it. 

When the Irish came from that stricken land where proscrip- 
tive laws denied the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of couscience, closed their factories, shut the doors of 
learning in the face of ambition; when the Irish came here, 
driven by want and famine and proscription and tyranny; when 
they came in rags and tatters; when they came holding out 
hands, not for bread, but for work, there were a great many 
of the aristocrats of America who denounced them as a pauper 
horde, ignorant, besotted, unfit for citizenship. Yet but a few 
years had passed until Irish orators were thrilling the hearts 
of American audiences with the music and power and force of 
their eloquence. Irish songsters were turning the air to melody. 
Irish statesmen were crowding into the Halls of Congress and 
into the Senate, and Irish merchants were making themselves 
princes in the marts of trade. 

When the German tide of immigration swept into this country 
and when Holland poured a flood of her citizenry into our ports, 
the proscriptionist again stood with sour visage and denounced 
these people. They came and established themselves in colonies, 
and then it was discovered that they filled our farms with a 
citizenship that wes superb and unsurpassed ; that they crowded 
into our colleges and seminaries of learning; that they brought 
with them music and art and letters and, with all, the sturdy 
citizenship that maintained the law and upheld the fag. They 
are in my State by the thousand. There is no protest from my 
State. 

The protest comes from States which have no foreign popula- 
tion to speak of. You do not hear it from the State of Minne- 
sota. Yet if you had traveled through that State a few years 
ago you would have found vast and unsettled prairies, scarcely 
regarded as fit for the habitation of men. A few years later 
you would have found Swedes and Norwegians and Danes by 
the tens of thousands— men who could not speak our tongue, yet 
who were sending their children to the public schools, who were 
cultivating the soil, who were building homes, who were estab- 


lishing industries, who were creating banks, who were becoming 
merchants. Travel over that State to-day and you will meet a 
people you can not distinguish from what we are pleased to 
term the American citizen. They speak our tongue; they wear 
the same habiliments; they think the same thoughts; they fol- 
low the same system of education; they worship at the same 
throne of grace; and if this country were involved in war, they 
would stand on the red line side by side with the American aris- 
tocrat whose ancestors happened to come here a little sooner 
than they did. 

And now it is proposed to exclude the “mental,” the intel- 
lectual, if, forsooth, some one in this country, having discovered 
the necessity for that particular variety of mentality, has said 
to its possesser, “If you will come to America, a place awaits 
yo That, sir, is a narrow policy. It is an un-American 
policy. 

Mr. President, where did this American race come from? I 
am glad it was my privilege to be born under the Old Flag. Some- 
times I feel a little pride in the fact that at least a portion of 
my ancestors were here before the Revolutionary War. Yet 
I am no prouder of that than I am of that other branch which 
came here at a later period and, having come, demeaned them- 
selves as honest folk. i 

But when I see men with curled lip denouncing these children 
of misfortune who were born under other skies and who from 
love of liberty turn the eyes of hope toward our-shores, I ask 
the proud aristocrat whence he came, how long it has been since 
his ancestors escaped from the same lands of oppression. What, 
pray, is his pedigree? I am reminded as I stand here of a few 
lines from, I think, that classical poem by John G. Saxe, en- 
titled “The Proud Miss MacBride ”—a legend of Gotham—and 
they run like this: 

Of all the notable bape on earth, 

The queerest one is pride of birth 
Among our “fierce Democracie"! 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten peers— 


A thing of laughter, fleers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy! 


English and French and Spani: 

German, Teatiame Daten and Desa 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration! 

So subtle a tangle ‘of blood, Indeed, 

No modern Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation! 2 


snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can't ascend, 
Without 


reason 
You may a it . end 
By some plebeian vocation ; 
Or, worse that, your boasted line 
a in a loop of stronger twine 
at plagued some worthy relation! 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the evil that we are attempting 

to legislate against in this section of the bill is the contracting 
in advance with foreign laborers to be brought to this country 
to compete with native or American laborers. It is not in- 
tended to prevent any citizen of any other country from com- 
ing here a free man to labor in this country at such wages as 
he may be able to procure. The intent of it is to prevent the 
bringing into this country of laborers at wages less than those 
prevailing in our own country. What difference does it make, 
sir, whether a man happens to be a skilled laborer or a common, 
ordinary laborer? There is no reason why a banker should be 
allowed to employ some skilled laborer to come inte this coun- 
try at a wag? based upon the standard of wages of another 
country, less than that fixed by our own standard of wages, any 
more than there is why a man or a corporation should be per- 
mitted to employ a common laborer to come here for the same 
purpose. 
The distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
whom we all love and respect, and who has been so eloquently 
referred to by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen], did not 
come to this country as a contract laborer; he came here a 
perfectly free man, at liberty to procure the wages that could 
be obtained in the country to which he had immigrated. He 
would not be excluded by the provisions of this bill; neither 
would anyone coming here, whether a skilled or a common 
laborer, who was not bound in advance to labor for wages 
that had been contracted for, and, we may assume, contracted 
for upon the basis of the standard of wages existing, not in 
this country, but in his own country. . 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the exemptions from the 
effects of this clause in the bill are too broad. So long as anyone 
comes here to enter upon a business where there is no compe- 
tition, where there is no fixed standard of wages, the reason 


Depend upon it, m 
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for this sort of legislation ceases; but if there is a fixed stand- 
ard of wages, for instance, in the case of engineers, there is no 
reason why anybody should be allowed to go to a foreign coun- 
try, contract there for an engineer, and bring him into this 
country at a less wage than he could obtain upon fair compe- 
tition in this country when he reaches it. It is that very evil, 
Mr. President, that we are attempting to avoid in this kind of 
legislation. 

The illustrations presented by the Senator from Missouri, and 
the hardships that might result from a provision of this kind, 
are purely imaginary. Does anybody suppose, for example, 
that we can not procure the necessary ability in the way of 
engineering in this country without going to any foreign coun- 
try to obtain it, or that we can not find competent chemists or 
men in any of the other lines of endeavor mentioned by the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Netson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
California whether he would desire to have the bill prevent the 
introduction into this country under employment of skilled 
foreign engineers? 

Mr. WORKS. I should object to any kind of labor being 
brought into this country under a contract fixing the wage to 
be paid. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. I agree with the Senator about that: 
but that is not the question. I thought that I had got the 
Senator's attitude to be—and I wanted to be assured about it 
that he was specifically opposed to the introduction of foreign 
engineers or of foreign chemists under contract. 

Mr. WORKS, It is fair to presume, Mr. President, that if a 
contract is made in a foreign country it will be based upon the 
wage to be paid in that country. The engineer, or whoever it 
may be, is not likely to exact a higher wage than that existing 
in his own country; and it is an injustice to the laborers of 
this country to bring anyone here, whether he be a skilled or an 
unskilled laborer, at a wage less than he could obtain in fair 
competition in our own country. I am opposed to that, whether 
it be in the case of a common laborer or of the man who labors 
mentally or a skilled laborer of any kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the explanation originally given 
of the significance of this amendment was that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw the line in the case of many vocations 
between mental and manual labor, and that it was difficult to 
determine which particular yariety of labor predominated in 
the work the laborer was called upon to do. Of course, every- 
body must recognize that that difficulty does exist. A mining 
engineer, for instance, is called upon oftentimes to perform ex- 
ceedingly arduous manual labor; the constructing engineer, an 
engineer laying out a great railroad, is often called upon to do 
the most severe character of manual labor, and yet it might 
easily be determined that in the case of both of those vocations 
the mental labor is the particular part for which the employ- 
ment is made. It is easy to recognize that in many cases it is 
difficult to determine; but, Mr. President, it does seem to me 
that that is just exactly where we ought to draw the line; 
that we ought resolutely to exclude all those who come here 
under contract who are to engage in yocations the predominant 
feature of which is manual labor—that is the purpose of the 
contract-labor act—and that all of those who are to engage in 
the learned professions or in any profession or vocation where 
their yalue depends upon the intellect who can be brought into 
this country ought to be permitted to come under contract if 
it is necessary to get them in that way. 

Mr. President, a number of illustrations have been given of 
the most desirable classes of people who would be excluded 
by this bill if it should become a law. I want to instance an- 
other to show the scope of this provision. In this country you 
have recognized for a long time how dependent the great beet- 
sugar industry is upon Germany for its supply of sugar-beet 
seed. Attention was called upon this floor some time ago to 
experiments—costly experiments, as I haye abundant reason 
to know—that have been carried on in this country with a view 
to determine whether we could not raise in this country all 
our own sugar-beet seed necessary for the support of that 
industry. Time and again it has been disclosed upon this 
floor how dependent we would be if for any cause whatever the 
German supply should be shut off, as it was feared only a 
short time ago it would be. 

Mr. President, extensive experiments have been carried on 
in my State in the last half dozen years in an effort to produce 
there a sugar-beet seed equal to that produced in Germany. 


Why should anybody who desires to go_into the sugar-beet seed 
business in this country be denied the opportunity to contract 
with a skilled man who has mastered the subject over in Ger- 
many and to bring him over here to operate a sugar-beet seed 
farm in this country? I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from California if he would like to exclude that kind of a man? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like, first, to ask the Senator from 
Montana if any effort has been made to procure services of that 
kind by special contract? 

Mr. WALSH. I am able to answer the Senator. These op- 
erations are being carried on in my State now at the Billings 
sugar factory; they are being conducted under the direction of 
a graduate of one of the German universities. He has, how- 
ever, other duties to perform; this is a side line upon his part. 
I undertake to say that if they were told to find the proper 
man they would be only too glad to enter into a contract with 
him to get him to come over here and operate that branch of 
their business. Why should they be denied that opportunity? 

Mr. WORKS. Then I assume that kind of a contract has been 
made or attempted? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Montana has asked me 
whether I would object to that sort of labor being brought 
into this country under those circumstances, I answer very 
frankly I should object. There is no reason why a laborer of 
that kind—a mental laborer, if you please to call him so— 
should be allowed to contract for wages in advance to come 
to this country any more than the smaller man or the common 
laborer. The principle is precisely the same, and the reason 
for preventing it is precisely the same. I should not be willing 
to make a distinction of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, of course there is a very clear 
antagonism between the views of the Senator from California 
and my own upon that subject. I do not desire to exclude those 
men; that is not my idea at all of the purpose and scope of u 
contract-labor law. If the Senator from California takes that 
position with respect to the matter, I should like to know why 
the exception found on page 11 is in the bill at all, which 
excludes—— 

Mr. WORKS. I have already stated that, in my judgment, 
the exceptions are broader than they should be. 

Mr, WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. WORKS. That is one of the exceptions that I should not 
desire to go into the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The position of the Senator from California is 
entirely consistent. The exceptions on page 11 are: 

Professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, ministers of any 
religious denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, persons 
belonging to any r nized learned eee or persons employed 
strictly as personal or domestic servants accompanying thelr employers. 

Of course the Senator from California can not take the posi- 
tion consistently that these classes of immigrants ought to be 
permitted to come in under contract while the beet-sugar man 
should be excluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Montana whether the case that he mentions would not be met by 
the following provision of the bill: 

Provided further, That skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed can not be found in this 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer the Senator from Vermont very 
frankly about that matter. Such labor can be employed. Prof. 
Mendelsohn is now engaged at that labor, and he can be kept 
at that labor; but his duties are in an entirely different field, 
where he can find very profitable employment for himself and 
very useful employment for those who engage him. He is 
obliged to leave his other work in order to undertake this. He 
would be very glad, I undertake to say—although I do not 
know anything at all about that—to get some other man to 
handle that part of the business while he devoted himself to the 
general business aspects of the enterprise; in other words, Mr. 
President, merely because you can find a man here to take the 
place is no reason why the foreigner should be excluded. That 
is just exactly where the point comes in in the case of all 
manual labor. Whether it is skilled or unskilled, you find a vast 
body of men who do not vary much in their equipment and in 
their capacity; but whenever you pass that point and go into 
the domain of mental labor, there is no such thing as a general 
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dend level. Everybody recognizes that fact. 
profession, for instance. Would you exclude lawyers? 
President, I want to refer to that. 

The exceptions on page 11, it will be observed, do not include 
any of these classes, or at least it is doubtful whether such 
laborers as have been spoken of by a number of those who dis- 
cussed this subject would be included. The skilled chemist, 
the skilled agricniturist, the skilled engineer, the skilled archi- 
tect—it is dovbtful whether any of these would be included, 
because the word “profession” as used in the exception is 
qualified by two words, First, he must belong to one of the 
“ learned professions.” and, second, it must be not only one 
of the learned professions,” but it must be one of the “ recog- 
nized learned professions” in order that he shall fall within the 
enumeration there given. 

Reference was made by the chairman of the committee to an 
exception to be found on page 7, by which all teachers were 
likewise excluded from the operation of the act; but that, I 
think, the distinguished chairman, by a little attention to the 
language of the bill, will recognize is inaccurate. The bill 
enumerates a large number of classes of individuals who will 
be excluded. The class last mentioned is described in the bill 
on page 7. in lines 13. 14, 15, 16, and 17. as follows: 

Persons who can not become eligible, under existing law, to become 
citizens of the United States by naturalization, unless otherwise pro- 


vided for by existing treaties or agreements as to passports, or by 
treaties, conventions, or agreements that may hereafter be entered into, 


Then follows: 

The provision next foregoing, however, shall not apply to persons of 
the following status or oecupations— 

Referring, of course, to the class of persons to which I have 
just adverted— f 
Government officers, ministers or religious teachers, missionaries, law- 
yers, physicians, chemists, civil engineers, teachers, students, authors 
merchants, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure— 

And so on. 

That is to say that, notwithstanding such immigrants can 
not be admitted to citizenship in this country, they may still 
come in; but that exception does not extend at all to the immi- 
grants from countries who would under our laws eventually 
be entitled te naturalization, and the only exception is that 
contained in the language found on page 11. 

I think a further word should be said in answer to the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
Hau] with reference to the provision on page 10, which reads 
as follows: 

Provided further, That skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may 
be imported if labor of like kind unemployed can net be found in this 
country, and the question of the necessity of importing such skilled 
labor in any particular instance may be determined by the Secretary 
of Labor— 

And so forth. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that that contemplates 
a vast body of men seeking employment in that particular 
vocation. It can not possibly refer to such cases as would 
otherwise fall within the Innguage of the amendment proposing 
to insert the words “manual or mental,” which contemplates 
the exclusion of men of exceptional equipment such as have been 
referred to in the debate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, I made that suggestion in view of what the Senator 
was saying in regard to the beet-sugar industry and the neces- 
sity of having skilled men to place beet-sugar factories in 
operation. Similar conditions have existed in New England. 
I have in my mind now the establishment in Connecticut of a 
lace factory, the machinery for which was purchased in Europe, 
and there was nobody in this country who was capable of putting 
that machinery in operation and instructing those who were 
to have charge of it. There was no way of determining in 
advance whether a person imported for that purpose would be 
rejected under our laws until after the person came here and 
the question was raised upon his arrival. For that reason 
when the immigration bill was drafted two or three years ago 
a provision was incorporated under which that question might 
be raised in advance and be presented to the Secretary of Com- 
merce with the proof, so that his action might be determined 
before the person was imported. In that way it would save 
the embarrassment, and the expense as well, of bringing a 
person to this country and having the matter determined after 
he came here. Of course if the question were determined against 
him he would be deported, and he would not only suffer disap- 
pointment but incur expense. 

It occurred to me while the Senator was speaking that that 
little clause was met with in this provision, and that in the case 
he mentioned there would be no difficulty in applying to the 
Secretary for permission, making a showing, and bringing in 
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the skilled overseer or superintendent to whom the Senator has 
referred. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel quite certain that the 
provision on page 10 was intended to cover just exactly such a 
case as the Senator from Vermont has indicated, but I do not 
think thet the case that has been referred to falls within that 
class at all. I indicated a while ago, and, following the same 
line of thought, I desire to observe again, that there are all kinds 
of gradations. As a matter of course, when it comes to voca- 
tions and those engaged in them in which the labor is chiefly 
mental, the differences between separate individuals ordinarily 
vary very much more than in the case of vocations where the work 
is largely manual. In the case to which I referred we have a 
number of gentlemen in the Agricultural Department here in 
Washington who have for quite a good many years been giving 
some considerable attention and study to the question of sugar- 
beet seed, and experiments haye been made by companies in 
other States besides my own, so that it can not be said that it 
is impossible to get any one in this country who would be able 
to do the work; certain persons can be secured; but why should 
we deny ourselves, and why should any particular company be 
denied, the opportunity to get a man of preeminent qualifica- 
tions, who has established his ability by reason of the success 
which has attended his efforts in a foreign country, and why 
should we be compelled to accept some man here who has not 
had the opportunity, as the foreign student may have had, to 
follow out the business to its ultimate facts? I believe that it 
would be a graye error to deny to our country the services of 
men who have climbed to the top of their profession if they 
desire to come here and give us and our country the benefit 
of their study and their thought. 

Mr. President. I move that the vote by which the last amend- 
ment was adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before that 
vote is taken I desire to say that the committee went fully into 
this matter. If I may repeat what I said in the beginning of 
the discussion of this proposed amendment of the committee, the 
Commissioner of Immigration and the courts have found diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between the mental and the purely 
manual, I understand from the argument of the Senator who 
has just taken his seat that his contention is that, because of 
the degree of excellence that may be obtained abroad, a cor- 
poration should not be denied the opportunity of contracting for 
and importing skilled labor, even though labor of like kind ean 
be found in this country. He used as an illustration, I believe, 
the propagation of sugar-beet seed and its culture. 

The committee took the view that the incentive in this country 
for reaching perfection was to exclude from its borders those 
who, already having attained a certain skill, might preempt the 
ground at less wages and leave no opening for those who step 
by step were attaining that very skill which we want to foster 
in this country. 

There is no member of the committee who wants to deny— 
and there is nothing in this bill intended to deny—this country 
the benefit that might come to it by reason of being able to 
utilize some new discovery or some process of chemistry em- 
ployed, for example, in the manufacture of dyestuffs. That is 
not the design of this bill, nor is it intended to exclude the men 
who might bring such benefit, for the reason that they axe pro- 
fessional men along skilled professional lines, 

I listened with a great deal of. interest to the very eloquent 
plea that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] made for a 
wide-open door for the importation of those who desire to come 
here. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 3 

Mr. POMERENE. Referring to the illustration which was 
used by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warss] on the subject 
of sugar-beet seed, does the Senator contend that one who is 
skilled in the raising of beets or is skilled in the manufacture 
of dyes, and so forth, would be a professional man? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not suppose that he 
would; but under the bill it is provided that if skilled labor ean 
not be found in this country to perform a certain work and we 
stand in need of it, it can be imported on proper application. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then let me ask a further question: Would 
the Senator regard one who is skilled in the production of sugar 
beets as a skilled laborer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would. If he is skilled in 
their production, the very expression implies that he is a skilled 
laborer. 

Mr. POMERENP. But it may be that the man who has spe- 
cial knowledge on that subject would take no part in the manual 
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labor, the producing of the beets, or the growing of the stock 
from which the beet seed was produced. Would you still regard 
him as 2 skilled laborer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would not regard him as 
an unskilled one; I would say that his knowledge comes through 
his labor with that plant. 

Mr. President, the whole subject under discussion resolves 
itself into this: We have got to make laws to conform to a rule 
and not to the exceptions, and here we are trying to protect 
the great mass of the laborers of this country, skilled and un- 
skilled. You have no right to jeopardize the wage-earning ca- 
pacity of a man who, through years of industry and applica- 
tion to his business, has risen to a point where he can command 
higher wages, by permitting the importation, in competition 
with him, for the benefit of some temporary need of a skilled 
foreign artisan to take his place, for you would then have 
placed a penalty on skilled labor and opened it to competition; 
you would be saying to the man at the bottom, “ We will pro- 
tect you, but when you get to where your wages reach the high- 
est point you shall-come in competition with the foreigner.” 

As I have said, the general purpose of this bill is to protect 
labor from the lowest to the highest in the enjoyment of the 
American standard of wages. The exceptions we try to provide 
for by leaving the old law stand, with the exception that if 
there is a certain kind of work to be done and there are men 
in this country to do it, but they are employed, then you can 
import men from other countries to do the work. If it is found 
that there is a certain class of work that is not being carried 
on in this country and it is desired to import some one under 
contract to teach us how to do it and to install the machinery for 
the purpose of carrying on that work, the right is given under 
this provision to do that. The amendment was suggested for the 
purpose of protecting an entire class and not to interfere with 
the larger scope of the purely professional classes. The argu- 
ment this morning has been along the line of exceptions that do 
not enter into the question as affecting the vital interests of the 
great body of the laborers of this country. We were trying to 
make a rule and then conform the law to it. We were trying 
to get the rule, the general aspect, and then make the law con- 
form to that, and not trying to make the law conform to the 
exception. 

Au illustration has been suggested to me by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. We have a law that one must reach the age of 21 
before he can vote. There is not a man on this floor but that 
knows thousands of cases where young men of 19 or 20 are 
more capable and better qualified for the exercise of the fran- 
chise than some men of 70; and yet you do not balk at the 
rule, because to attempt to frame a law going into all of these 
minute exceptions would open the door to emasculating the 
general application of the rule and process by which ‘the Senate 
should operate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes Sterling 
Brandegee James Perkins Stone 
Burton Jones Pomerene Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Reed omas 
Cummins ern obinson Thompson 
Dillingham La Follette Shafroth Thornton 
Fletcher e heppard Walsh 
Gallinger eCumber. herman Warren 
Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Ga. White 
Hardwick Norris ith, 4 Williams 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S. C. Works 
Hollis verman Smoot 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the ‘unavoidable absence, 


on account of sickness, of the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CHILTON]. I should have made this announcement 
two or three days ago, but neglected to do so. He will be de- 
tained for the balance of the week. This announcement may 
stand for that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Bryan] is absent on business of the 
Senate, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I make the same announce- 
ment with reference to the senior Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea}. He is absent on official business. I am also requested 
to state that a pair exists between the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Curmton] and the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fat]. As to how they will vote on this question 
I have no knowledge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


‘become citizens and aliens retu 
‘relinguished United States domicile 


The motion pending before the Senate is to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment on page 6, line 17, was adopted. The 
amendment inserted the words“ mental or manual,” in line 17, 
and the motion is to reconsider the vote by which that amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, T ask that in 
place of the vote by which the amendment was accepted that 
particular amendment may be passed over. I suppose I will 
have to have unanimous consent for that. 

Mr. REED. Then it would be necessary to reconsider the 
yote, letting the bill stand without the amendment being acted 
upon, and then you would have it re-referred to the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If the chairman makes that request, I think it 
should be taken by viva voce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks that the vote by which the words “mental or man- 
ual” were inserted may be reconsidered. Is there any ob- 
jection to that? The Chair hears none, so that vote is recon- 
sidered. What is the further request of the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That that amendment may 
be passed over for the time being, temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina also asks that the amendment may be passed over for 
the time being. The Chair hears no objection, 

The next amendment before the Senate is on page 9, the 
8 being to strike out the following words, in lines 4, 
5, and 6: 

No two aliens coming in the same vessel or other vehicle of carriage 
or transportation shall be tested with the same slip. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
on page 9, line 23, after the word “of,” to insert or legally 
charged with,” so as to read: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admis- 
sible, persons convicted of or legally charged with an offense purely 
political, not involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the action of the Sen- 
ate in striking out the words “legally charged with” in the 
preceding section, these words onght to go out now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; that would naturally 
follow. They would be meaningless. 

Mr. REED. Then, as I understand, they are withdrawn by 
the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. If the Senate votes “no,” the amendment 
will go out. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 15, after the word 
“case,” to strike out: 


But such determination ‘shall not become final until a perlod of 30 
days has elapsed. Within 3 days after such determination the Sec- 
shall cause to be published a brief statement reci 


n in three of the principal cities o 
during said period of 30 days any pe 


1 
into which the labor is sought to be pronat which court or the judge 
thereof in vacation shall have jurisdiction to try de novo such ques- 
tion .of necessity, and the decision in such court shall be final. uch 
appeal shall operate as a supersedeas. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to inguire of the 
chairman of the committee what is the purpose in striking out 


that provision? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The department complains of 
the delay and the expense incident to carrying into court these 
questions that are largely administrative. The committee 
thought the department had ample facilities for determining such 
matters, and they simply struck out that long and cumbersome 
part that has embarrassed them very greatly in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 9, after the word 
“servants,” to insert “accompanying their employer,” so as. to 
rend: 

Provided further, That the provisions of this law applicable to con- 
tract labor shal] not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers, ministers of any religions denomination, professors 
for colleges or es, persons | to any recognized learned 

n, Or persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants 
accompanying their employer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page II, line 21, after the word 
“Zone,” to insert: 

Provided further, That aliens who have declared their intention to 
rning after temporary absence to an un- 
may be tted in the discretion 
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of the Secretary of Labor, and under such conditions as he may 
prescribe, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 18, after the word 
“ guests,” to strike out: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall exclude the wife or 
minor children of a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina if the matter referred to in lines 
18, 19, and 20, on page 12, is covered by any other provision 
of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it is covered. This 
provision relates to cases where aliens have come into this 
country and have declared their intention to become citizens 
and then bave gone out of the country and subsequently have 
returned to it. Under the general provisions of the bill, with- 
out this provision, they would have to go through the same 
process as any other immigrants. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The House bill on the lines indicated pro- 
vided : : 

That nothing in this act— 

It did not refer to this particular section— 
pas exclude the wife or minor children of a citizen of the United 

ates. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, the Senator is referring 
to that amendment? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes; that is the one we are now consider- 
ing. The committee, of course, has advised that this provision 
should be eliminated. I believe it contains a very good policy, 
and I desire to know whether the same principle is covered by 
any other section of the bill. If it is not covered by something 
elsewhere in the bill, I think the House provision should be re- 
tained, because it is unthinkable that an alien citizen or a 
native citizen could have his wife or his minor children ex- 
cluded from coming to this country because they did not meet 
the eđucational or some other test prescribed in this bill. In a 
word, can the Senator state why this provision was stricken 
out? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will turn to 
section 22, on page 47, he will find it says: 

That whenever an alien shall have been naturalized or shall have 
taken up his permanent residence in this country and shall have filed 
his declaration of intention to become a citizen, and thereafter shall 
send for his wife or minor children to join him, and said wife or any 
of said minor children shall be found to be affected with any conta- 
gious disorder, such wife or minor children shall be held, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe, until it shall be 
determined whether the disorder will be easily curable or whether they 
can be permitted to land without danger to other persona: And they 
shall not be either admitted or deported until such facts iave been 
ascertained ; and if it shall be determined 

And so forth. That is a provision whereby these persons with 
contagious diseases which would ordinarily cause their exclu- 
sion are to be detained until it is found whether they can be 
admitted without jeopardizing the lives and health of the 
citizens of this country. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Assuming that there are other provisions 
in the bill covering the part stricken out, I withdraw my 
opposition for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was the reason for it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very much afraid there is 
no provision covering this proposition. Let us go back for a 
moment to page 7. Among those excluded are— 

All children under 16 years of age, unaccompanied by or not coming 
to one or both of their parents. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will turn 
to page 48 he will see that that is amply covered. 

Mr. REED. I am coming to that very matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Look at the provision on 
page 48. 

Mr. REED. The language stricken out is: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude the wife or minor 
children of a citizen of the United States. 

Now, we have an exclusion of all children under 16 years of 
age unless they are coming to their parents. Nothing is said 
there about the wife. Then we go to page 48. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Read the proviso there in 
italics. 

Mr. REED (reading) : 


That whenever an alien shall have been naturalized or shall have 
taken up his permanent residence in this country and shall have filed 
his declaration of intention to become a citizen and thereafter shall 
send for his wife or minor children to join him and said wife or any 
=f orn minor cnildren shall be found to affected with any contagious 

sorder— 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now read the proviso on that 
same page. z 
Mr. REED. Page 48? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. [Reading:] 


Provided, That if the person sending for wife or minor children is 
naturalized a wife to whom married or a minor child born subsequent 
283 3 or father’s naturalization shall be admitted without 

on. 


Mr. REED. That applies only to the naturalized citizen. It 
does not apply, and I call the Senator's attention to that fact, 
to the man who has applied for naturalization. That clause 
does not apply to the man who is permanently a resident here 
and who possibly is ineligible for naturalization, Certain classes 
of people are ineligible. I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that it is a question worthy of consideration whether there 
may not be now a class of people not naturalized, who either 
have applied for naturalization or who for some reason are 
ineligible, who could not bring their wives and children here. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Missouri 
would not want one who could not become a citizen of this 
country to send for his wife and children and have them come 
into this country without the provisions in this section, which 
mopy mean that they must be detained. Even here in the first 
section 

Mr. REED. The Senator means on account of health, or 
something of that kind? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. The bill says now, in 
section 22, that whenever an alien shall have been naturalized 
or shall have taken up his residence in this country and shall 
have filed his declaration of intention to become a citizen, then, 
if his wife and children come here, they must be detained to 
see whether or not they will spread disease. In this proviso, 
when the man has become naturalized, his wife and children 
are admitted. 

Mr. REED. I do not desire to detain the Senate, but I am 
very fearful that an injustice might be worked there. As the 
section will come up again in some other form, however, for 
the present I shall make no further objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 4, after the word 
“ solicit,” to insert “or attempt to induce, assist, encourage, or 
solicit,” so as to read: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or 
corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation 
or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit, or attempt to 
induce, assist, encourage, or solicit the importation or migration of an 
contract laborer or contract laborers into the United States, unless suc 
contract laborer or contract laborers are exempted under the provisions 
of section 3 of this act. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill why that amendment is necessary. It 
seems to me the language preceding it is sufficient. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To what language does the 
Senator refer? 

Mr. WARREN. The language which the Secretary has just 
read, and which I believe is in lines 4 and 5, page 14. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. “ Or attempt to induce, assist, 
encourage, or solicit?” 

Mr. WARREN. It reads here: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, company 
corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the t 
in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit 

Then follows— 
or attempt to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit. 

I see no necessity for that last clause. Perhaps the Senator 
has some reason for it. The Senator will notice that the lan- 
guage preceding that is: 

Or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit. 

I speak of it now because the same amendment occurs in 
several places on the following pages. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the idea of the com- 
mittee in incorporating that amendment, as well as I recall now, 
was that very often attempts were made, and without this lan- 
guage it would be necessary to prove that the person actually 
did induce and bring in an alien when there might be evidence 
that there was an attempt made, even if there was no result 
found. It was inserted to shut off the possibility of their com- 
ing in even where at the time there was a failure of induce- 
ments which might ultimately bear fruit, as well as I recall. 

Mr. WARREN. If there have been such cases as that, that 
may explain it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
attention to that fact. 

Mr. WARREN. I may not give enough credit to the English 


partnership, or 
ransportation or 


The commissioner called our 


language, but it seems to me, when it reads as it does here as 
it came from the House, that it is unlawful to in any way in- 
duce, assist, encourage, or solicit the immigration of contract 
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laborers, that covers the matter fully. I have examined the 
dictionary, and I do not see how anything further would be 
necessary to make that effective. It seems to me that this 
language, “or attempt to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit,” 
is surplusage, unless it is sought to make this legislation so 
drastice that if an American walking along the street in a for- 
eign country should say in response to a question that his 
country was a good one he might be indicted for an attempt to 
encourage emigration to this country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As well as I recall, cases 
have arisen where there has been an attempt and nothing has 
come of fit, but later on that very attempt has borne fruit and 
lawsuits have grown out of it, even though there was an imme- 
diate failure. If you look at the next section you will find this 
language: 

That any person, including the master, agent, owner, or consignee 
of any vessel. who shall bring Into or land in the United States, by 


vessel or otherwise, or shall attempt, by himself or through another, to 
bring Into or land in the United 


The advertisement of a steamship company is an attempt to 
induce by promise or reward, and, as well as I remember, that 
was put in to discourage that particular kind of advertisment 
by certain corporations, that labor here was desirable and could 
be employed at certain wages. They did not bring them in right 
then, but they were making the attempt to induce them to 
come. 

Mr. WARREN. There may be places where the amendment 
would seem necessary, but in the place I speak of and on page 
15, line 5—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that was made to con- 
form to the section following, so as to make it conform in 
both instances where it applied to the same thing. 

Mr. WARREN. I am sure the Senator thinks it is necessary, 
but I do not see the necessity of it. s 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the chairman to the fact that this matter was discussed before 
the committee, and that I called attention to it as being a very 
dangerous provision. The Commissioner of Immigration was 
present at the time. While I am not at liberty to quote him 
here, nor shall I quote him, I make the statement that there 
is no need of this provision in the bill. 

The chairman will also remember that I called attention to 
the fact that a certain farmer in my State had written a letter 
to certain men across the border in the Dominion of Canada, 
when he had evidently received an inquiry or a letter asking 
him if work was to be had in the harvest field, having answered 
the letter and said that they could get labor at $3.50 a day. 
All this particular farmer did was to answer that letter. Later 
on, in the fall, an immigration agent took the case up, and that 
particular farmer was fined $5,000. The case has been in court. 
I can not recall the case just now, but it is a matter of record 
that for the simple offense of this farmer writing a letter and 
answering an inquiry as to whether labor could be bad he was 
subjected to a fine. Whether he was imprisoned or not I do not 
know; but he was subject to imprisonment, and I do know that 
a fine was imposed. 

I am opposed to this amendment. It is unnecessary, and I do 
not believe that the commissioner will insist upon this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from North Dakota has well 
stated what I feared. In these days of neutrality under our 
restrictions, which we are striving to obey, we are giving par- 
ticular attention to what might be the construction of our 
language, and it seems to me if I should be asked a question 
upon the streets of a foreign country or if I should answer a 
letter truthfully that I thought this a good country, or a 
good country for a laboring man, under this language I might 
be apprehended. 

I do not feel that it is necessary, because while we want 
to have all due restrictions, it does not seem to me that we 
ought to make a law that looks as if we had an attack of 
hysteria at the time we enacted it and were afraid that any- 
body should feel that we have a country worthy of receiving 
respectable immigrants or a country desirable to live in. 

The language is strong enough without it, and the presump- 
tion is that if it is added it must be for a restriction which I 
do not believe we should be submitted to. I do not believe the 
Senator or I should be placed where if we received a respectful 
letter of inquiry we could not properly answer it or that we 
could not answer a respectable inquiry upon a street of any city 
of our country or any other. I know I often receive letters 
from abroad from people I have met asking questions about our 
country, its progress, its ty, its plans, and so forth, 
and I am in the habit of answering them freely, with no thought 


tates, by vessel or otherwise. 


of encouraging a man to come here in the light of bringing him 
against our labor-contract laws or anything of that kind. : 

I want to see the law restrictive. I want to see the law a 
reasonable one; but that kind of language interpolated into it, 
where it is totally unnecessary, ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Wyoming 
can see that in the case indicated by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] this language would save the farmer from 
that humiliation and embarrassment if he had just written a 
letter. Though he did break the contract law by saying that 
labor could be obtained at three dollars and a half a day, 
this says, “ to induce, assist, encourage or solicit, or attempt to 
induce labor to come.” 

Mr. WARREN. Right there will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Then we take the ground that we want to 
pass a law whereby we deny ourselves the right to say to any 
inquiring party what we think of the country, its prosperity, 
or its opportunities. Is that in the Senator’s mind? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the Senator will recog- 
nize that he would have the right not only to state as an in- 
dividual in a foreign country or elsewhere that this is a fine 
field for labor but the wages paid in different occupations. 
However, that is quite different from me, a farmer, wriiing to 
laborers in another ountry—contract labor—that they could 
get three dollars and a half a day here. That is a different 
proposition from saying that the wages are high. 

Mr. WARREN. That is a long way from contracting with a 
man to come here and work at lower wages than are paid in 
this country. The Senator knows what the law attempts to 
effect and what we all sustain it in, to prevent the making of 
contracts abroad with laborers and to bring them in te compete 
with our own at lower prices. On the other hand, this coun- 
try has been built up very largely by a cless of immigrants who 
have done credit to themselves and to the country, and for- 
eigners should be able to obtain some direct information of this 
kind. They get some through the press and in other ways. 
It may so happen that the Senator or I or other Senators have 
met and will continue to meet persons abroad who make in- 
quiries regarding this country. Shall we stultify ourselves and 
belittle the country by not answering frankly what the pros- 
pects are in this country? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, this proposed law does 
not even intimate anything of the kind. It expressly says 
who shall “attempt to induce.” What the Senator refers to 
is no attempt on his part to induce labor to come at a specified 
price. You do not call on them to come under contract. The 
object is to avoid the very difficulty that the farmer in the 
State of North Dakota allowed himself to get into. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, as I understand the Senator, the objict 
is to avoid that by putting a ban upon and muzzling everyone 
in this country so that our people will not be able to answer 
a letter of inquiry as to the wages of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Surely not. No such con- 
struction can be placed on it. If the man makes an attempt, or 
if he invites specifieally, as anyone would construe the law, 2 
contract laborer to come here at a specified price, he is breaking 
the law. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from California will allow 
me just a word further, that is amply provided for in the 
language which precedes this proposed amendment. The whole 
meaning is to induce, to assist, to encourage, or to solicit. It 
is to favor or to help in some way, not to “attempt to en- 
courage,” carrying it to a degree that I do not understand. 
It may be that the English language is further away from me 
to-day than usual. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I only want to suggest to the 
Senator from Wyoming that I think he is giving this clause in 
the bill altogether too broad a construction. It does not forbid 
soliciting or attempting to induce laborers to come to this coun- 
try, but contract laborers. I do not very well see how a con- 
viction could have been had against the farmer mentioned by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. Certainly 
there was no attempt in that case to bring in contract labor 
as I understand from what the Senator said about it, and I 
do not see very well how he was convicted under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. WARREN. It is easier to convict him under the lan- 
guage of this bill than it would be probably without it. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I think not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from California to the fact that all that the farmer did was 
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to write the letter, but he did employ the five men in the 
harvest field. They were employed by him later on. He en- 
tered into no contract with them except writing a letter, telling 
them that work was to be had. 

Mr. WORKS. That would be no violation of the statute 
unless there was a contract in advance and he brought them in 
under the contract, for that is what contract labor means. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then 1 ask the Senator if the law is rigid 
now, why make it still more rigid? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not very well see how anyone could be 
convicted under those circumstances. I think there must have 
been some mistake about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the general purposes of this act, but, like most laws, 
it goes a little bit too far, because when men undertake to do 
anything—get to the point of doing it—they go further than 
they ought. Some time ago one of the sweetest and best in- 
formed women in the State of Mississippi came to me and 
said that she had received an invitation to deliver certain lee- 
tures somewhere in Great Britain—principally Scotland, I be- 
lieve—and she wanted to select as the subject of her lectures 
Dixieland—her own country. She came to me to learn to what 
extent she could go in telling what a real good land Dixie is, 
how much hog and hominy might be had in it, how pleasant the 
fields are, how happy the climate, how fertile the soil, and all 
the balance of it. She had, much to her own astonishment and 
mine, stumbled over certain provisions of the immigration law 
which prevented her at that time—I did not know what were 
the particular provisions, but I expect it was this language: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or 
corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation 
or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit. 

The balance of it might stand very well without the word 
“encourage,” and I do not see how it could have been with that 
alme very wrong. Then this committee has put in “or attempt 
to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit.” a 

I have no objection to making a law against those who in- 
duce or assist or solicit or attempt to induce, assist, or solicit, 
but when you come to saying that a man has committed a crime 
who has encouraged immigration to the United States, that is 
going too far. It seems to me if you happened to meet a man 
under a shelter in the rain in the city of London and fell into 
conversation with him and told him what a good country you 
had, and what a good State, and what was the prevailing rate 
of wages, and if that man might form an acquaintance with 
you and afterwards come to the United States and hire himself 
to you, you would be guilty under this act of “encouraging” 
immigration. Then if you go further and say he shall be guilty 
of crime if he “ attempts to encourage,” I do not know how they 
would proceed against you, because the fault would have taken 
place on English soil in that particular case, and, of course, they 
could not lay the venue. But suppose the encouragement had 
taken place by letter in the manner indicated by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. Some man over there writes to 
me, saying “ What sort of a country have you got down in 
Mississippi now? What sort of encouragement is there for a 
farm laborer? What sort of encouragement is there for labor 
in the mines, or anything of that sort?” Suppose I would 
write back to him a general letter; tell him what a glorious 
country it is, what a sweet place it is to live in, how you call 
yourself blessed every morning whether you looked over the 
front porch of a mansion or the back porch of a cabin, blessed 
simply because you are in such a happy land under such happy 
skies, and then suppose you told him what sheep sold for and 
how much was paid for labor, and all that. Then suppose this 
man would come over afterwards. In that case I would not have 
been guilty of “inducing” or “ assisting” or “ soliciting,” but I 
would have been guilty under this act of “encouraging” that 
man’s moving into the United States, and, as far as I can sea, 
encouraging him regardless of the fact whether he came to me 
afterwards and got employment from me or whether he came to 
that particular section and county and got it from somebody 
else. If after writing him that sort of a letter he came to me, 
when I had written to him that he could get so much per month 
or so much per day, a cabin, and so much garden room, and free 
wood, and free pasturage for work stock and milch cows, and a 
half holiday, and whatever the other things were that I might in 
truth have said to him about the country, and he said, “I got 
your letter and I have come over here, and I want you to make 
good“; I would feel pretty much like a whipped dog if I could 
not do it, I would feel like I was acting in bad faith. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to recall to the 


Senator from Mississippi that most of this language is placed 
here on account of the fact that the steamship companies en- 


courage immigrants in order to fill up their steerage and cabin 
space, f 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Itisall very well to hit them, because they 
are “inducing” and are in that way “assisting.” They are 
“ soliciting" people to come here, and they are doing it for 
selfish pocketbook purposes. But while you are doing that, it 
does not seem to me that you ought to adopt language which is 
so broad as to include other people, and to include people who. 
have no idea of doing any unlawful act at all, and who are merely 
speaking well of themselves and their neighbors and their 
country, 

I shall move, Mr. President, to strike out the word “ encour- 
age” in line 4 and the word “encourage” in line 5, so that it 
shall read “induce, assist, or solicit, or attempt to induce, assist, 
or solicit.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I suppose the Senator from 
Mississippi knows that the word “encourage” in the roman 
text is already in the law of 1907. It is a part of the old law, 
and that has not been changed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; and all you have done 
. the words “or attempt to induce, assist, encourage, or 
solicit.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. You have gone further, and I am opposed 
to the old law in that particular, to going further back, and I am 
opposed to both of them for the yery reason I was stating. Here 
is this woman who made a good record, a very intelligent woman, 
a lecturer, who wanted to prepare a lecture upon Dixie, the land 
she lived in and the land she loved, and meant thereby to tell 
the English and Scottish people about Dixie; and she found out 
that she was about to stumble into a violation of the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States for doing what? By going to 
Scotland and telling what a great country of undeveloped and 
sublime resources Dixie is, I do not think we ought to have 
any such law capable of such construction as that upon the stat- 
ute books. The language now upon the statute books makes it 
a crime to “encourage,” and the language proposed adds to it. 
“to attempt to encourage.” I move to strike out the word 
“ encourage ” in both places. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will withhold his motion, I will ask that the amendment 
be passed over because we are now considering the committee 
amendments. All that we could do now would be to strike out 
the word “ encourage” in the committee amendment, because we 
can not strike out the word “encourage” in the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly willing to do that. At the 
proper time I will make that motion. 

Mr. REED. Of course, if the language the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi objected to is given serious consideration, then this par- 
ticular amendment ought now to be made to conform. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The chairman of the committee has asked 
that the matter should go over until we reach the parliamentary 
stage where individual amendments will be in order. He has 
asked that the entire matter might go over. I ask that my 
amendment may go over with it, and another in line 5, on 
page 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the proposition is to pass over 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To pass over all. 

Mr. WARREN. To pass it over and to leave the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi in abeyance? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; in abeyance. 

Mr. WARREN. I am assuming that we also have passed over 
the amendment on line 5 on page 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair so understands. 

Mr. WALSH. What was done with the amendment proposed 
in lines 8, 9, and 10 on page 14? 

jae VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing. The amendment will be 
stat 

The Secrerary. After the word “act,” in section 5, page 14, 
line 8, insert: 

3 naro bosa 8 e the permission of the Secretary of Labor 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If there is no objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire before it is disposed of to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee whether the word “and” should not 
be “or.” It is very proper to make it criminal to induce, assist, 
or solicit any of those not within the exceptions in section 3. , 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the amendment 
be temporarily passed over and I will make a note of the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to section 5 begin- 
ning in line 8 on page 14 and the amendment to section 6 on 
page 15 are passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 7, page 15, line 20, after the word “ printing,” to strike 
out “or”; in line 21, after the word“ representation,” to strike 
out “or by the”; in line 21, after the word “ commissions,” to 
strike out the words “or the”; in line 22, after the word 
“ alien,” to insert or otherwise”; and in the same line, after 
the word “otherwise,” to strike out “or by any transportation 
tompany to another transportation company participating in the 
transportation of any alien out of the fare of such alien.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 16, line 1, after 
the word “ encourage,” to insert “ or attempt to solicit, invite, or 
encourage.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that this amendment 
be passed over for the reason I gave a while ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon; it applies only 
to persons engaged in the business of transporting. I am per- 
fectly willing to punish them for encouraging it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well; let the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 16, line 14, after 
the word “vessel,” to insert “thus proceeded against,” so as 
to read: 

And no vessel thus proceeded against shall be granted clearance 
pending the determination of the question of the liability to the - 
ment of such fine, or while the fine imposed remains unpaid, nor 
such fine be remitted or refunded. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 9, page 18, after the 
words “ United States,” to insert “either from a foreign coun- 
try or any insular possession of the United States”; in line 7, 
after the word “imbecility,” to insert “ feeble-mindedness ” ; 
and in the same line, after the word “ epilepsy,” to insert “ con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority, chronic alcoholism,” so as 
to read: 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company other than railway lines entering the United 
States from foreign contiguous territory, or the owner, master, agent, 
or consignee of any vessel, to bring to the United States, either from a 
foreign country or any insular agent Soe of the United States, an 
alien afflicted with idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, constitutional psychopathic inferiority, chronic alcoholism, tuber- 
culosis in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, etc, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I raised the question a 
little while ago as to that term “constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority.” I still think it is a very awkward phrase, but I 
have been told that some very distinguished alienists have 
recommended it as a proper term to be used in this bill, 
and that being the fact I have no disposition to contest it at 
all. I think the amendment might well be agreed to. I feel 
sure that some other phrase would have been better had those 
distinguished gentlemen taken time to consider the matter 
carefully, but this term doubtless will accomplish their pur- 
pose. The idea is that if they find a man mentally deficient, 
not stating to what extent he shall be deficient, he will be 
excluded. The term “inferiority” is very elastic and will en- 
able them, I think, to exclude a good many men who are merely 
erratic rather than mentally unsound. However, as some 
distinguished philosopher said, we are all crazy; it is a mere 
matter of degree, perhaps it is well to submit the matter to 
these distinguished alienists for determination. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is about 4 o'clock and, if agree- 
able to the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, I 
wish to move an executive session, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside before going into executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, if there is no objection, the 
pending amendment will first be agreed to, and then the bill 
will be temporarily laid aside. 

Ir. GALLINGER. That having been agreed to, I ask the 
chairman if it would not be well to recur to the same phrase- 
ology that previously occurs in the bill and agree to that 
amendment also. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that ought to be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
on page 4, line 25, will be agreed to. It is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to à, con- 
sideration of executive business. 


LII——7 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 57 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 11, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuorspay, December 10, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Come, Thou almighty God, with all Thy quickening power and 
possess our hearts that we may think wisely, act nobly our part 
in the great drama of life, for we realize that if we do faith- 
fully the things of to-day we shall be the better prepared to do 
with greater ease and efficiency the things of to-morrow, and 
when the crucial test shall come, and come it will, we shall have 
builded a character which shall enable us to acquit ourselves 
like men and leave behind us a record worthy of emulation and 
be prepared for whatever awaits us in the great beyond. And 
Thine shall be the praise forever. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. WALLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a report made by 
the American Chemical Society relative to the feasibility of 
extending the chemical and dyestuff industry in the United 
States, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a report made by the American Chemical Society as to the 
feasibility of extending the manufacture of dyestuffs, and so 
forth. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will restate what it is so 
that the gentleman from Illinois will understand. 

Mr. WALLIN. It is the report made by the American Chem- 
ical Society relative to the feasibility of extending the industry 
of chemicals and dyestuffs in the United States, There is no 
politics in it at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an 
editorial from the Louisville Courier-Journal of December 8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an editorial from the Louisville Courier-Journal, which ap- 
peared on December 8, written by “ Marse Henry“ Watterson. 

Mr. MANN. In relation to what? 

Mr. HOWARD. In relation to the military situation in the 
Tnited States. - 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

HABIT-FORMING DRUGS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the regis- 
tration of, with collectors of internal reyenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 
compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina calls 
up the conference report on the bill H. R. 6282, which the Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statemént may be read in lieu of the report. It fully ex- 
plains the matter. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1196). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6282) to provide for the registration of, with collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons who 
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produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, 
distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 10. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word “ October,” inserted by said amendment, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “March”; and on page 1 of the bill, line 4, 
strike out the word “fourteen” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “fifteen”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ obliged” in the matter inserted by said amendment 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ required”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all the matter inserted by said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “keep a record of all such drugs dis- 

or distributed, showing the amount dispensed or distrib- 
uted, the date, and the name and address of the patient to 
Whom svch drugs are dispensed or distributed, except such as 
may be dispensed or distributed to a patient upon whom such 
physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon shall personally attend; 
and such record shall be kept for a period of two years from the 
date of dispensing or distributing such drugs, subject to inspec- 
tion, as provided in this act”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
States,“ insert the following: “to any person in any foreign 
country“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
8 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“territorial,” insert a comma; and in line 6 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, after the word “Navy” and the 
comma, insert the following: “the Public Health Service” and 
a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
15 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
word “interest” and insert in lieu thereof the word “intent”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
8 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“veterinarian,” insert the following: “required to register 
under the terms of this act”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
“one-fourth” and insert in lieu thereof “ one-eighth”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

CLAUDE KITCHIN, 

CORDELL HULL, 

J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. M. SIMMONS, 

JOHN SAARP WILLIAMS, 

C. S. THOMAS, 

P. J. MCCUMBER, 

REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the registra- 
tion of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 


compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes, submit the following written statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompanying report: 

Amendment No. 1; This amendment provides for the date of 
effectiveness of this act, and the House recedes with an amend- 
ment fixing March 1, 1915, as the date the act shall go into effect 
in lieu of October 1, 1914. This change in date is necessary, for 
before the act can take effect provision must be made for regis- 
tering and issuing official order blanks to at least 250,000 manu- 
facturers, dealers, physicians, dentists, and veterinarians. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment permits officers of the 
United States, the States, the Territories, the insular posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia lawfully engaged in making 
purchases of the specified habit-forming drugs to do so without 
registering and without paying the special tax, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 8: The act requires the registration of every 
person producing, manufacturing, selling, giving away, or dis- 
pensing any of these specified habit-forming drugs, and then ex- 
cepts certain officers of the Federal and State Governments. 
This amendment therefore becomes necessary in order to ob- 
viate any question of the right of these officers to dispense or 
give away the drugs which they purchase without registering, 
and the House recedes with an amendment, changing the word 
“obliged” to “ required.” 

Amendments Nos, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30. 31. 33. 34, and 35 are either changes in 
language making the phraseology of the act more clear and cer- 
tain or correcting clerical errors, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment as redrafted does not re- 
quire the personal attention of a physician, dentist, or veterinary 
surgeon to dispense or distribute any of the aforesaid narcotics, 
but, in case there is not personal attention on the part of the 
physician, dentist, or veterinarian, a record showing the amount 
of the drug dispensed or distributed, the date, the name, and 
the address of the patient to whom such drugs are dispensed or 
distributed must be kept for a period of two years, subject to 
inspection by the officers, agents, and employees of the Treasury 
Department and to the State, Territorial, District, municipal, 
and insular officials named in this act. Physicians, dentists, and 
veterinary surgeons will not have to keep a record of the quan- 
tity of the drug administered, etc., when in personal attendance 
upon their patients. è 

Amendment No. 10: Section 8 of this bill makes it unlawful 
for any person not registered under the provisions of this act to 
have in his possession or under his control any of the habit- 
forming drugs specified in this act, but exempts employees of 
registered persons acting in the scope of their employment and 
nurses acting under the supervision of a physician, dentist. or 
veterinary surgeon. As nurses are often employed by the 
patient, in order to prevent a nurse employed by a patient hav- 
ing possession of the aforementioned drugs from becoming liable 
to the penalty for violation of this act it therefore is necessary 
for the physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon to register 
under this act, and the Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 15: This amendment is to make it clear that 
it will be lawful for manufacturers and dealers to sell to the 
specified public officers without the official order blank. This 
amendment becomes necessary because previous amendments 
have exempted these officers from the necessity of registering 
and obtaining official order blanks. The House recedes with an 
amendment specifying among the exempted class of officers those 
of the Public Health Service. 

Amendment No. 17: This amendment becomes necessary be- 
cause in the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone 
the United States internal-revenue laws do not apply and there 
are no Federal internal-revenue districts or collectors. Neither 
are there any United States district courts in the Philippines. 
This amendment merely bestows jurisdiction in the Philippine 
Islands on the local courts and gives the President authority to 
issue such Executive orders as are deemed necessary to carry 
into effect the intent and purpose of this act, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 22: This amendment merely extends the ex- 
emption from liability under this act to persons delivering any 
of the aforementioned drugs prescribed or dispensed by a physi- 
cian, dentist, or veterinarian, and to United States, county, 


municipal, District, Territorial, or insular officers or officials - 


acting within the scope of their official duties, and the House 
recedes with an amendment requiring the physician, dentist, or 
yeterinarian to register under the terms of this act. 
Amendment No. 29: The House bill limited the amount of 
heroin that could be sold, distributed, given away, or dispensed 
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without coming within the terms of this act to one-twelfth of a 
grain. The Senate increased the amount to one-fourth of a 
grain, and the House recedes with an amendment limiting the 
amount to one-eighth of a grain. 

Amendment No. 32: This amendment exempts nurses working 
under the supervision of physicians, dentists, or veterinary sur- 
geons registered under the act from the provisions of the act. 
This provision becomes necessary because the nurse is generally 
employed by the patient, and is therefore not an employee of a 
person registered under the act, and the House recedes. 

CLAUDE KITOHIN, 

CORDELL HULL, 

J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. I notice the conference report places the date for 
putting this act into effect as March 15. While doubtless that 
was a proper date at the time the report was agreéd to in con- 
ference, it seems rather short now. I realize that it can not 
be very well changed now before it is agreed to, but I suggest 
to the gentleman to take into consideration the question of 
haying a joint resolution passed fixing the date a little further 
in the future. This act affects so many people that I doubt 
very much whether it can be properly known and understood 
throughout the country by March 15. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think what the gentleman says is true, and 
we will do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Kircury, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 19422, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 19422, with Mr. Garner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 19422, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19422) making 5 to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] use some time now? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. [Applause.] 


OUR INADEQUATE NATIONAL DEFENSES. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, on the 15th day of No- 
vember, about four weeks ago, Maj. Gen. William W. Wother- 
spoon, Chief of Staff and virtual head of the United States 
Army, made his report to Congress. Yesterday the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. Hay, of Virginia, said, 
in pleasantry, I hope, that Gen. Wotherspoon’s report must have 
been written when he was “nervous and excited.” The ex- 
pression sounds strangely familiar. That report of Gen. Wother- 
spoon showed that the United States is totally and absolutely 
unprepared for war. Chairman Hay, of Virginia, I ask you 
why, instead of declaring your hearings closed, you do not sum- 
mon the man who wrote that report? I challenge you to sum- 
mon before your committee Maj. Gen. Wotherspoon, head of 
the United States Army, and his predecessor, Gen. Leonard 
Wood. Will you do it? 

Mr. HAY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman that Maj. Gen. Woth- 
erspoon is now on the retired list of the Army. 

Mr. GARDNER. Maj. Gen. Wotherspoon has been for a few 
days on the retired list. You summoned his successor. Why 
do you not summon the man who wrote the report? 

Mr. HAY. Because it has never been the habit or custom to 
summon a man who is no longer holding the office. 


Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 


Mr. GARDNER. I challenge you to summon the man who 
wrote that report, and I challenge you to summon Maj. Gen, 


Wood, his predecessor. Will you do it? 

Mr. HAY. I will do it if I think it is necessary, and I will 
not if I do not. 

Mr. GARDNER. I sat at the feet of Gamaliel the day before 
yesterday while he discoursed on our present capacity to defend 
ourselves against a foreign enemy. I listened with delight to 
the President's dissertation on the glories of friendship, “ serv- 
ice,” and concord. How admirably he expresses those glorious 
truths which, so far as I know, nobody disputes! However, 
it is not the manner of the President’s discourse, but rather 
its matter, which should awaken our interest. It is not to the 
generalities which he so brilliantly expresses, but rather to his 
bill of particulars that I invite your attention. It is the meat 
inside of the coconut which is of importance, not the shell on 
the outside, no matter how beautifully it may be adorned, 

THE PRESIDENT'S MAN OF STRAW, 

Let us see how the President states the position of those of 
us who differ from his views. Let me restate the wonderful 
dreams in which the President thinks that we indulge. Let me 
reconstruct the fantastic man of straw which the President 
erected and then proceeded to demolish with the shrapnel of his 
scholarly eloquence. 

We will not— 

Says the President— 
ask our young men to spend the best years of their lives making soldiers 
of themselves, x 

Who, pray, says the contrary? Surely not I. Far from 
dreaming of such a thing, I am proposing a thorough investiga- 
tion by an independent commission which shall recommend to 
the people of the United States exactly what course we ought 
to pursue to insure our national security. Surely it is not 
such nervous and excited“ persons as ex-Secretary Meyer, ex- 
Secretary Dickinson, ex-Secretary Bonaparte, ex-Secretary 
Wright, and ex-Secretary Stimson who are advocating com- 
pulsory military service. All five of those gentlemen have 
signified their intention to address the Committee on Rules 
in favor of an immediate and thorough investigation of this 
whole question. Four of those former Secretaries haye made 
the strongest possible public utterances, and in not one of those 
utterances is there breathed one single word about compulsory 
military service. 

My friends, I can recall only one recent public speech which 
deals either directly or by suggestion or by inference with 
compulsory military service. That address was delivered by 
the present Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, at a meeting of the National Civic Federation in New York. 
Mr. Roosevelt advised the American people to look carefully 
into the system of compulsory military training which the 
labor party in Australia has ordained for all Australians. So 
far as I know that is the only public word on the subject which 
has been reported. 

The President, of course, has the power to discipline Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt for his temerity, if he will, but he ought 
not to rely on his own subordinate’s words for material with 
which to stuff his man of straw. - Ah, Mr. President, it did not 
need the battery of your exquisite English to destroy your own 
fantastic bogie mar of straw. He was but the figment, the 
pleasant figment, of your resourceful brain. One whiff of the 
healthy fresh air of reality would have dissolved him as a mist 
is dissolved before the sun. But the public would have been a 
loser, for your bogie man, sir, is the very acme of the fancy of 
the cloistered scholar, and woe betide the common mortal who 
seeks to impair his gossamer fabric with wanton touch. 

THE PLUCK OF GARRISON AND FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT. 


Right here let me digress a moment to take off my hat to the 
superb courage of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. He has taken this occasion, despite the admin- 
istration, to tell the country that our modest Navy is already 
18,000 men short, and that there are more deficiencies to follow 
when the vessels which are now under construction are com- 
pleted. Roosevelt's pluck is equaled, but not surpassed, by 
that of Secretary Garrison, who this very day, in the teeth of 
the President's message, has recommended an increase of 25.000 
men and 1,000 officers for the United States Army. In bis 
report he tells us how a bill should be drawn to provide this 
increase. So I take occasion at this moment to introduce the 
bill which you see in my hand, in order to put his recommenda- 
tion into effect. 

Mr. GORDON. Would you desire to have that bill referred to 
a special committee also? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; everything to a special commission, 
but it looks as if we could not have one. 


Sree ie eee ee Dee ag ene 
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TRAINED. CITIZENRY. 

“We must depend in every time of national peril ”—listen, 
gentlemen, because I am reading your President's words—“* we 
must depend in every time of national peril on citizenry trained 
and accustomed to arms,” says the President. No one would 
venture to contradict that admirably stated truism, but how are 
we to get enough citizenry, as he calls us ordinary people? 
How are we to find all the men necessary for that arduous 
training in times of peace? How great an army of Regulars 
do we need to defend this country during the long months while 
that citizenry is being mobilized? All of this requires investi- 
gation, and especially impartial investigation. 

In the very near future we shall have only 25,000 regular 
soldiers available for the far-flung battle line of our field army. 
That is what your Secretary of War says in his report pub- 
lished to-day, and he points out that the police force of New 
York City is about half as numerous as the Nation’s Army. 


Does the President realize that there are only 120,000 militin- 


men in this whole Nation, in spite of all the efforts which the 
States and the United States have made to encourage our citizen 
soldiery? Does he realize that of that unpretentious number 
23,000 did not show up for inspection last year? Does he know 
that 31,000 did not appear at the annual encampment? Is he 
aware of the fact that 44,000, or 40 per cent of all the militia- 
men who are armed with a rifle, did not even appear on the 
rifle range? Yet all these facts are contained in the report of 
the Chief of Staff, and similar amazing statements appeared in 
the reports of his predecessor. Is not the remedy worthy of 
the study of men whose minds are not already made up? 


There is just one way to get men to buckle down to the hard 


work ee to become trained militiamen, and that is by 
em. 


Mr. BLACKMON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Providing the gentleman does not get 
“nervous and excited.” 

Mr. BLACKMON. I never do that. How long has the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts been in Congress? 

Mr. GARDNER. Twelve years. 

Mr. BLACKMON, And the gentleman has just now discov- 
ered the inadequate preparation that the Congress of the United 
States has been making for the Army and Navy? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama had done me the honor to read the speeches I have been 
making, he would know that E have confessed that I have sat 
like a coward for 12 years in silence because I was afraid to 
tell the 700 men in the National Guard in my district that I 
did not think they were am adequate protection. 

Mr. BLACKMON. That was while the gentleman’s party 
was in power? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, both parties are at fault. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I was saying, you have got to pay men if you want 
them to work. Does that plan appeal to the President? It 
certainly appeals to me, and I voted that way when the militia 
pay bill was up. I believe in paying the militia, but I am by 
no means sure that the payment of money will be sufficient of 
itself to attract the necessary numbers. 

Just remember that all over this country amusements are at 
the elbow of every young man to-day as they never were before. 
Remember also that the income of the Carnegie Peace Endow- 
ment is some $480,000 a year—a very little less than half a 
million dollars spread broadcast to pay for the activity of the 
organizer, for the pen of the ready writer, and for the tongue 
of the lyceum cireuiter. Why, with half of that sum expended 
in printer’s ink you could get up a revolution in many of the 
nations of this hemisphere. 

But where is this trained citizenry to get the weapons of war? 
According to the last report of the Chief of Staff we are short 
316 field guns and 1.322.384 rounds of ammunition necessary to 
equip our militia in time of war. 

Last year Gen. Wood asked for enough guns and ammunition 
to bring the United States up to the standard of Bulgaria. 
That immodest demand was gently but firmly rejected. Even 
the President, with his transcendental ideas, can not expect 
his trained citizenry to fight with their fists. It may be true 
that throughout our history we have depended on our trained 
or untrained civilians, but surely the President would expect 
our troops to go into battle equipped with some weapon more 
deadly than an historic parallel. I will not say that we have 
not enough field artillery ammunition to last during one single 
day’s battle if all our guns were engaged, but I will say that an 
officer very high up in the United States Army has told me so. 

I do not, however, hesitate to assert that if war were to 
break out to-day, it would be found that our coast defenses 
have not sufficient ammunition for an hour's fight. The report 
of the Chief of Staff—Gen. Wotherspoon—confirmed, I am told, 


by his successer, shows that for coast-defense mortars we have 
ammunition enough to last for one-half hour, and for coast- 
defense guns we have ammunition enough to last three quarters: 
of an hour. X 

THE NAVY. 

After all, as the President says, we must depend on our 
Navy. But have we an adequate Navy? I should ratber give 
heed to the opinion of the General Naval Board on that subject, 
expressed year after year, than to listen to the gossip which 
trickles out from behind the fast-closed doors of the Naval Com- 
mittee. As you know, gentlemen, except yesterday, all hearings 
of the Naval Committee have been private, with no reporters 
present. How do you expect that the public is going to get any 
reports of the proceedings: except those colored by the views of 
the committeemen who give the information to the reporters? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the gentleman leaves the Army 
part of it, I take it the gentleman is in favor of building up a 
larger standing army. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, indeed; I am in favor of 25,000 addi- 
tional men for the mobile army, as recommended by your 
Secretary of War. Furthermore, I am in favor of enlisting as 
soon as may be 11,000 men for our coast defense, inasmuch as 
the report of Gen. Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, shows that. 
we lack that number of men to man the coast fortresses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before we can get into a war with a first- 
3 nation the present European war will certainly have to 
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Mr. GARDNER. Why? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. Why should we build 
up a great standing army at a time when every other first-class 
nation is already at war, when every first-class nation is de- 
pleting its national and private resources, when it is destroying 
its trade and commerce, and when it is exerting every effort 
in the war that it is already engaged in? It will be 20 years, 
before any first-class nation can get ready for another war 
with a first-class Nation like ours. It takes money and resources 
to carry on a first-class war. Why, then, should we get hyster- 
ical now, and prepare for a war with a bogie man, when we 
know no other nation can possibly go into war with us in the. 
next 20 or 25 years? 

Mr. GARDNER, That is one of the longest questions I ever 
heard, but if I apprehend it rightly I can answer it in this 
way: We want to build up our Army and Navy, which can no 
longer be improvised in a few months as formerly, so as to be 
ready to defend this Nation. So far as we can see, it is highly 
unlikely that we shall be involved in this present war, but we 
must be ready just the same; or we may be attacked or the Mon- 
roe doctrine violated at some future time after this war is over. 
The gentleman is making the same argument that the French 
Nation made in our Civil War—in fact, that all Burope made, 
but which France alone had the temerity to put to the test. 
Like the gentleman from Tennessee, France argued that the 
North and the South were engaged in a death struggle, that 
when it was over it would be easy for any foreign uation to 
have the better of the winner, and so the French established the 
Emperor Maximillian in Mexico in defiance of our Monroe doc- 
trine. But France found that instead of being weaker at the 
end of the war the North was stronger; and, my friend, you 
will probably find that the winner in this European war is a 
pretty husky citizen when he gets through. What did the North 
do? What did we do? We just sent down an army, and we 
lined our men up on the Rio Grande. We stationed our men 
looking over that river at the Emperor Maximilian and the 
French army, and every enlisted man had a copy of the Monroe 
doctrine in his hand, and out went the French army and down 
went the Emperor Maximilian. As to a lack of funds for war 
chests, no nation ever yet was stopped by lack of funds from 
going to war. We heard that same talk from the pacificists in 
July last summer. We heard how the bankers would never 
lend the money for a war, yet the international peace confer- 
ence at the Lac de Constance a few days later was caught in 
the vortex of the German mobilization. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly, although I am coming to the gen- 
tleman later. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will reach me. 
The gentleman just a few moments ago stated—— 

Mr. GARDNER. One moment. Mr, Chairman, how much 
time haye I consumed? 


1914. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 30 minutes, 
Mr. GARDNER,» I can only yield for a brief statement. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. This will be brief. The gentleman 
stated that there was not on hand sufficient ammunition for our 
coast defenses to fire our guns for half an hour. 

Mr. GARDNER. That was not exactly my statement, al- 
though approximately so. I did not say “for our coast de- 
fenses”; I said, “for our coast-defense mortars,” and I said 
that there was ammunition for three-quarters of an hour for 
our coast-defense guns. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. TI hold in my hand the report of the Chief 
of Coast Artillery for 1914, just published. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. On page 16 of the report there is this 
statement : 


Ammunition: The ammunition now on band and under manufacture 
3 per cent of the allowance fixed by the National Coast Defense 


Mr. GARDNER. That is right, but the National Coast De- 
fense Board was entirely wrong. The board fixed the ammuni- 
tion supply at an amount sufficient for one hour’s battle. 
Seventy-three per cent of an hour is three-quarters of an hour, 
which conforms with what I have just told you. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If this National Defense Board, which 
consisted of the best-equipped men in the Army and Navy, are 
not competent to determine how much ammunition we shall 
have, who will pay any attention to the conclusions—— 

Mr. GARDNER. Any independent commission will be com- 


petent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who will pay any attention to the con- 
clusions of the gentleman from Massachusetts as against our 
experts? 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, do not get nervous and excited. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not; but the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is setting himself up as superior in intelligence 
and judgment to the men who have devoted their lives to the 
defense of the country. 

Mr. GARDNER. And do not make a stump speech in the time 
allowed me for my address. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARDNER. No. I have been pretty patient and have 
only half an hour left. I shall be pleased to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana after I get through. I ask the gentleman 
to wait until the termination of my remarks. 

Mr. BARNHART. But I have a resolution here from a 
butchers’ association which I would like to inquire about. 

Mr. GARDNER. Very well. 

Mr. BARNHART. I hold in my hand a petition which I 
received this morning 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Indiana to print that in the Recorp. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. BARNHART. But I do not want to print it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Where is this petition from? 

Mr. BARNHART. It is from the Butchers’ Association of 
South Bend. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, we are aware of the fact 
that we are 10 battleships short of safety, because the General 
Board of the Navy tells us so. We know that we are 49 sub- 
marines under the standard. Admiral Badger testified to that 
fact in the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the newspapers 
managed to find it out. We know that we have no navy in the 
air at all—only 12 aeroplanes or so, and of those 12 only about 
7 can get out of their own way. I think the Army has about 
the same number. Not one of them is armored, I am told. As 
to our Navy under the sea, it is extremely scanty for a nation 
with our far-reaching coast lines, and I believe that a great part 
of it is antiquated. 

As to the condition of our fleet, in default of an investigation 
I hope the President will give heed to this solemn sentence 
recorded in the report of the General Board of the Navy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. For this year? . 

Mr. GARDNER. No; the report for this year is not yet out. 
It will be out next Saturday. This is the last report published. 
Now listen, gentlemen ; 


The absence of any definite naval policy on our part, except in the 
General Board, and the failure of the people, the Congress, and the 
executive government to recognize the necessity for such a licy has 

placed us in a position of inferiority which may lea 


already to war; 
and this inferiority is eg ss poate and will continue to increase until 
the ee for a definite policy is recognized and that policy put into 
operation. 


That report was signed by George Dewey. Now, of course, 
I suppose that the admiral himself did not pen those words. I 
do not know who did so, but I say to you, Chairman PADGETT, 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, that I challenge you to sum- 
mon before your committee the man who penned those words. 
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I challenge you to summon before your committee Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. I challenge you to 
summon before your committee Admiral Willard H. Brownson, 
I challenge you to summon before your’ committee Admiral 
Richard Wainwright. I have sent for the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I 
have notified him twice that I was going to mention his name, 
and I particularly asked that he should be here. He is not 
here to answer my question, as was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs [Mr. Hay], but I hope he will be 
here later. If Chairman Papcetr seeks a fair, impartial in- 
vestigation; if he wishes both sides to be heard; if be desires 
to open the forum to which the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules says we must resort, he and you, Mr. Chairman Hay, of 
Virginia, must summon the witnesses whom I challenge you to 
summon. 
WHEN WILL ALL MEN AGREE? 

The President says that naval authorities never agree as to 
the proper lines on which to develop our Navy. If the expression 
of that view is designed for an argument, then we should have 
no Navy whatever until the bright day dawns when all men 
think alike. Battleships may be out of date, but at all events 
British battleships have swept the commerce of Germany from 
the seas while British merchantmen continue to plow the waves 
in such security that we Americans do not hesitate to intrust 
them with our precious freight and our still more precious lives. 
Submarines and mines may have taken the place of battleships, 
but they have not restored German commerce to the seas and 
they have not impeded the freedom of British commerce in the 
Atlantic. In short, then, our officers and officials tell us that we 
lack men for our Navy, men for our coast defense, and men for 
our Army; that we lack artillery and that we lack the ammu- 
nition with which to charge that artillery; that we lack great 
battleships to sail the seas and little scouts to act as their mes- 
sengers and their eyes; that we have a sadly deficient under- 
sea Navy and practically no overhead fleet at all. 

PITILESS PUBLICITY BEHIND CLOSED DOORS, 


I have proposed that an independent commission be appointed 
to investigate all those things, to report to the Congress how 
the Army and the Navy and the coast defense may be brought 
up to date and may be made to cooperate with each other; to 
estimate the men and equipment necessary for our defense, and 
to report to Congress a definite policy for our future guidance. 
Instead of approving this commission of inquiry the President 
of the United States relegates us to the pitiless publicity of 
hearings behind closed doors. For it is behind closed doors that 
Chairman Panpcetrt, of the Committee on Naval Affairs, conducts 
his hearings; that Chairman SHERLEY, of the committee on for- 
tifications, conducts his hearings; and that Chairman Frrz- 
GERALD, who has charge of the defenses of the Panama Canal, 
conducts his hearings. For the first time since I have been a 
Member of this House 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Wiil the gentleman state what he means 
by “behind closed doors“? 

Mr. GARDNER. I mean with no reporters present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
that there is a stenographer present. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; but he is the committee’s stenographer, 
and there is no news value to the evidence when it is ultimately 
printed. The gentleman knows that he holds up the record of 
the evidence until his bills are reported to the House, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But if the gentleman will permit me, 
I will state that it is all printed and available. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, yes; long after 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the gentleman has obtained copies 
of testimony, and if there is anything that ought to bo disclosed 
why does not he present it? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Massachusetts understands 
that the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs are 
open not only to the committee stenographers but to newspaper 
men. 

Mr. GARDNER. And I congratulate the gentleman. I did 
not mention the gentleman's committee when I spoke of com- 
mittee hearings “‘ behind closed doors.” I mentioned the names 
of the other three chairmen to whom the President has referred 
this matter for an impartial investigation. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The gentleman is mistaken in 
reference to the Committee on Naval Affairs. We had hearings 
ae three days, and all the newspaper people in the country were 

ere. 

Mr. GARDNER. I started to tell the House about that a few 
moments ago, when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] interrupted. I think the gentleman from Maryland is 
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a little mistaken—yesterday for the first time your committee 
had an open hearing. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We haye them whenever they 
are demanded. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I started to make this state- 
ment 

Mr. GARDNER. I will have to 

Mr. SISSON. That I was in the committee yesterday and 
to-day and the reporters were in the committee. 

Mr. GARDNER. Very likely; but I have told the gentleman 
and I have already said twice that it happened yesterday for 
the first time. 

For the first time in the history of this country, so far as I 
know, a committee of this House has refused a hearing to one 
of the Members of the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I can not yield again. Five of our 
great ex-Secretaries of War and the Navy have prepared them- 
selves to address the Committee on Rules in favor of a thoreugh 
investigation. One of the ex-Secretaries of whom I speak has 
prepared a special study of the question of the cooperation 
between the Army and the Navy; but the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules has declined to give us a hearing. 

Now, what am I going to do with that former Secretary? 
Shall I invite him first to the secret sessions of Mr. PapGeTt’s 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ask him to wait there while 
the members complete their discussion of the proper locality 
for marine barracks? And shall I then ask that a day be as- 
signed for a hearing before Mr. SHERLEY’s committee on forti- 
fications in the middle of a discussion about the cost of powder? 
And, next, shall I express my regret that he can not avail him- 
self of an opportunity to present his ideas openly with re- 
porters present in Chairman Hay’s Committee on Military 
Affairs, because Chairman Hay, of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, yesterday notified his committee that all hearings for 
the season are over? 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. After this I can yield only to gentle- 
men whose names I mention in debate. The time I am allowed 
to speak is limited. 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman is serious or was serious about 
haying anybody heard before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
why did not the gentleman give me a list of the gentlemen he 
wanted to be heard, when every one of them would have been 
summoned? The gentleman himself would have been—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I have got the gentleman’s question, and 
he need not complete it with a speech. The answer is that it 
was only yesterday that I received a notification from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules that I must look for my forum 
to your committee, and no sooner had I received that notifica- 
tion than I was told that your hearings had closed. To go on 
with what I was saying: Imagine the delight of that ex-Secre- 
tary when he has completed his round in suddenly discovering 
that he has to go through it all over again with the committees 
of the Senate, and then imagine his further ecstasy when he 
finds that he has the committees of conference still to persuade. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, do you really think that four committees 
of the House and three committees of the Senate, all acting 
independently, can recommend a policy for our defense which 
will command the confidence and support of the country? If 
not, then the Speaker must enforce the rules of the House and 
require the chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. Henry] 
to call his full committee together before he can refuse my re- 
quest for a hearing. 

Now, the President 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. I will. 

Mr. HENRY. I think there will be no difficulty about that. 
The Committee on Rules will be called together next Saturday. 
and I think the full committee will turn your request down in 
about half a minute. 

Mr. GARDNER. Very good; but you can not do it without a 
yea-and-nay vote, and you will be put on record. 

Mr. HENRY. I am ready to vote “yea” now. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; if the gentleman will answer the 
question I asked him in his absence. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know what question you asked in 
my absence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER. I shall present it to the gentleman now, 
and we shall see whether we can make a trade. 

Mr. HENRY. You were giving the gentleman the absent 
treatment. 

Mr. GARDNER. I notified him twice. 


Mr. PADGETT. I want to say to the gentleman that it is 
but a short time since I came into the House, and I want to say 
also that I received word from the gentleman that he was going 
to make a speech this morning, and that he desired me to be 


present. I sent him word that I was engaged in a very im- 
porate committee meeting and it was impossible for me to 
eave. 

Mr. GARDNER. A message which I did not get. 

Mr. PADGETT. I sent it, and I sent it in writing to Mr. 
MANN, the leader of the minority. . 

Mr. MANN. I will say that I received the word after I noti- 
fied the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. That was the second message I sent. There 
is no harm done, because I am going to ask you the question 
now. 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand. I understood the gentleman 
stated I was holding a secret meeting of the committee. 

Mr. GARDNER. I said nothing of the sort. I said that until 
yesterday you held secret meetings of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Do you deny it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say it is incorrect. I have neyer de- 
nied anybody admission that wanted to come in. 

Mr. GARDNER. Do you admit newspaper men? 

Mr. PADGETT. I never have denied any newspaper man. 

Mr. GARDNER. Do you admit newspaper men as a matter 
of practice? : 

Mr. PADGETT. I will when they want to come. 

Mr. GARDNER. If you admit them, they do not know it. 

Mr. PADGETT. They never asked until yesterday or day 
before yesterday, and I granted their request, and I believe 
there was one there day before yesterday. 

Mr. GARDNER. I never started to stir the matter up until 
the day before yesterday. 

Mr. PADGETT. And there were a dozen there yesterday 
and to-day. 

Mr. GARDNER. And there will be plenty more. 

Mr. PADGETT. They will be welcome at any time. 

Mr. GARDNER. They never have been welcome until yes- 
terday. 

Mr. PADGETT. They never asked until then. 

Mr. GARDNER. Everybody knew you would not have them. 

Mr. PADGETT. I never have refused them and never in- 
tended to refuse them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that the messenger which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts sent to the Naval Committee to 
deliver a message to the Naval Committee was refused admis- 
sign to the rooms of the Naval Committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. I did not know it. 

. MANN. It is a fact. 

. PADGETT. When? 

. MANN. This morning. 

. PADGETT. I did not know it. 

. MANN. They refused to admit him to the room. 

. PADGETT. If he bad brought his message to me 

. MANN. I wrote out a message afterwards and sent it 
by the messenger. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield further to 
a discussion in which I have no part. 

Mr. PADGETT. My clerk delivered the message to me. The 
room was full of newspaper men and the members of the com- 
mittee, and the fact that the messenger was not admitted 
while his message was admitted is immaterial. 

Mr. MANN. He had a personal message, and you refused ad- 
mission to the messenger. 

Mr. PADGETT. My clerk received his message, and he 
delivered it to me, and I returned a message. Then I received 
your written communication, and I answered it, and you have 
it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, MANN. It is true that the messenger was not per- 
mitted admission to the room, 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that war is not in 
order until we are prepared. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I may say that the reporters were in the 
committee room yesterday and, I believe, the day before. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I shall now come to the question which I put to him in his ab- 
sence. I read from the report of the General Naval Board— 
from the last one, because the current one has not been released 
yet—a statement to the effect that the inferiority of our Navy 
is progressive, and will continue to increase until a definite 
policy is adopted; I do not know who the officer was who 
penned that statement, but I challenge you to summon him be- 
fore your committee. I challenge you to summon Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, before your com- 
mittee. I challenge you to summon Admiral Willard H. Brown- 
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son before your committee. I challenge you to summon Admiral 
Richard Wainwright before your committee. Will you do it? 
Mr. PADGETT. 
Admiral Vreeland before the committee last year as the rep- 
resentative of the General Board, and his hearings are printed, 


in which, as a member of the General Board, he stated fully, 
completely, wholly, and absolutely his ideas and recommenda- 


tions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. GARDNER. 


mation that he did not get last year. 
Mr. PADGETT. 


applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. GARDNER. Oh, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


Hay] just asked me why I did not give him a list of witnesses 


to summon, and he says that he would have summoned them. 


Now, when I give the list he begs the question. Do not you 


want to hear both sides? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. And I want to state that yesterday 


or day before yesterday we had before the committee Admiral 
Badger, a member of the general board of this year, who 


stated fully, completely, and absolutely the recommendations, 


and represented and spoke for the General Board. [Applause on 


the Democratic side.] 
Mr. GARDNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a very obvious 
answer which I could make in reply. 


Mr. PADGETT. One moment. I want to say further that 


the recommendations of the general board this year and last 
year, if adopted, would require an expenditure of not less than 
$125,000,000 for new construction. 

Mr. GARDNER. And the American 
Amen“ to it. 

Mr. PADGETT. They would not. 


people would say 


Mr. GARDNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, how much time have 


I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Eacte). Ten minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is there any possibility of my having a 
few minutes more? I only ask enough time to answer some of 
these gentiemen. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes that I 
hed reserved for the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Thank you, Perhaps I shall not use it all. 

The President, by his refusal to permit the pitiless search- 
light of publicity to be turned on the question of our military 
security, inspires the same confidence in our Army and Navy 
as a bank president would inspire in his institution were he 
to lock the door against the bank examiner. 

ARBITRATION, 

One thought of the President, and only one, almost beguiled 
me. I confess that my bosom swelled with patriotic pride when 
I thought of the President or his representative sitting at the 
head of the council table of the peace conference after the 
war is over. To be sure, the picture was a little dimmed by 
the thought that the conditions, as the President regards them, 
require him to lay aside his weapons and retain the gorgeous 
but impotent uniform of the referee when he approaches the 
representatives of the warring nations. Arbitration. What 
a grand word. Yet the two Hague peace conventions and the 
declarations of London have all been torn to shreds. That is 
all that Carnegie so far has got to show as a result of his 
$10,000,000, except an unprepared England and an unprepared 
Belgium. 

One thing more I had almost forgotten. I must concede as a 
scalp to Mr. Carnegie’s hatchet one more trophy, even if the 
scalp is made of false hair. The pacificists tell us that their 
efforts have at least made every nation disclaim the responsi- 
bility for this war. To be sure, either the pacificists or else com- 
mon sense have brought about that result. I expect that it 
was just common sense, because the advisability of making it 
appear that the other fellow started the war was taught many 
years ago in Bismarck’s “ Reminiscences,” and Bismarck was 
surely an eminently common-sense gentleman. 

Had Belgium, like Switzerland and Holland, put more con- 
fidence in her troops and less confidence in arbitration and 
“scraps of paper,” she might to-day be free from the agonies of 
invasion. 

Yet every “scrap of paper” to which America puts her sign 
manual must be redeemed from the first word to the last, cost 
what it may, and whether or not every other nation on earth 
repudiates its obligations. 

But suppose that America, while adhering to its agreements, 
finds its path beset by nations with smaller consciences and 
bigger howitzers. How is it going to be then? Shall we be 
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I want to say to the gentleman that I had 


If the gentleman will let me give him ques- 
tions to ask of Admiral Wainwright, he will gain a lot of infor- 


I do not propose to make the gentleman 
from Massachusetts a member of my committee. [Laughter and 
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able to meet the situation with mammoth rolls of Sunday-school 
signatures or with resolutions passed at peace meetings? 
LULLABIES. 

Those of us who think that if we keep as still as mice we may 
be invited to referee the end of this European prize fight prate 
cheerfully of the “ United States of the World” and of the or- 
ganization of an international police. Well. perhaps we may be 
a little nearer something of the sort when there is an interna- 
tional language, or when we have educated our people up to 
arbitrating the Monroe doctrine, or when we have been success- 
ful in persuading the labor unions of California to arbitrate the 
question of Chinese exclusion, and not long before. Pending 
that day, I should like to have a few more dogs of war, and I 
promise not to set any of them onto innocent passers-by. 

Oh. I can sit in my easy chair and dream just like any pacificist. 
I can dream of the day when the organization of society will be 
such that burglars will no longer exist. Meanwhile I live in 
the country 3 miles from the station and half a mile from 
the nearest neighbor, and I propose to continue to keep a watch 
dog. Furthermore, in my absence my wife has a loaded revolver 
in her room, and, by the way. I have never noticed that her 
preparedness for war has manifested itself by a murderous de- 
sire to practice her military efficiency on the chickens. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, how much time did the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts occupy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman occupied one minute less 
than his hour. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, some time before the 
session ends I expect to have something to say on the prepared- 
ness of this country for war. During the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] I called his attention 
to the fact that he had said that there was ammunition sufficient 
only for three-quarters of an hour for the coast-defense guns. 
In face of that fact, in the report of the Chief of Artillery, Gen. 
Weaver, for the current year, at page 16, is found this state- 
ment: 

The ammunition now on hand and under manufacture is 73 per cent 
of the allowance fixed by the National Coast Defense Board. 

Mr. GarpNer said that is right, but I think they are entirely 
wrong. 

The National Coast Defense Board is what is known as the 
Taft Board. It was appointed by President Roosevelt, and its 
report was transmitted to Congress in a message by President 
Roosevelt on March 5, 1906. 

Mr. GARDNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. I have been summoned out of the Chamber. 
Does the gentleman wish me to remain here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Massachusetts desires to hear what I have to say. but 
what I have to say I desire to go into the Rxconẽů with his 

because of his statement that the board on whose re. 
port we have been expending money and preparing the defenses 
of the country are so ignorant that in their recommendations 
they are entirely wrong. I desire to put the personnel of the 
board in the Recorp, as well as the instructions given to them 
when appointed. 

This is from the memorandum prepared by President Roose- 
velt when he appointed the board: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, January 31, 1905. 
of War and the officers berein- 


“the utilization of torpedoes, mines, or other defensive appliances,“ 

with further instructions to extend Its examinations so as to include 

estimates and recommendations relative to defenses of the insular 
ons. 


The report of the Endicott Board, submitted 19 gas ago, was very 
carefully considered by its distinguished members. It enunciated sound 
military principles and recommended the best application of these prin- 
ciples with the conditions then existing. It fully deserved the generous 
su rt it has received from Congress. 

early two-thirds of the land armament recommended by the board 

been installed or provided for, but since the date of the report 
so many conditions then existing have been materially modified and the 
engines or implements of war have been so atly Improved and others 
untried or unknown, of undoubted value developed, giving a greater 
advantage to the defense that it is confidently believed our harbor 
defense can be completed effectively and satisfactorily with a much 
less nditure of money than has been heretofore estimated. With 
this object in view, the board will recommend the armament, fixed and 
floating, mobile to oes, submarine mines, and all other defensive ap- 
pliances that may necessary to complete the harbor defense with the 
most economical and advantageous expenditure of money. 
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DECEMBER. 10; 


The board will also recommend the order in which the proposed 
defense shall be completed, so that all the elements of harbor defense 
may be properly and effectively coordinated. 

Those were the instructions under which the board acted. In 
their report, speaking of the amount or the supply of ammuni- 
tion that was to be provided for our coast-defense guns, they 
state: 

The estimate for the ammunition covers the amount necessary to com- 
plete the supply that, in the opinion of the committee, should be pro- 
vided in order to meet any attack that may be made and is in addition 
to the money already appropriated, 


Who signed the report? 

William H. Taft, Secretary of War, president of the board; 
Adna R. Chaffee, lieutenant general, United States Army; J. C. 
Bates, major general, United States Army, Chief of Staff; 
Charles M. Thomas, rear admiral, United States Navy; J. P. 
Story, major general, United States Army; A. W. Greely, briga- 
dier general, Chief Signal Officer; William Crozier, brigadier 
general, Chief of Ordnance; A. Mackenzie, brigadier general, 
Chief of Engineers, Samuel M. Mills, brigadier general, Chief of 
Artillery, C. S. Sperry, captain, United States Navy; George W. 
Goethals, major, General Staff, secretary of the board. 

It is upon the study and report and recommendation of these 
men that our coast defenses have been modernized, and in 
accordance with their opinions and reports Congress has been 
appropriating the money required. They have determined the 
number of guns, they have determined their position, they have 
determined the auxiliaries necessary, they have fixed the amount 
of ammunition which Congress should provide, in order to have 
our coasts adequately protected. And yet, in the opinion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, they are entirely wrong. These 
distinguished gentlemen should be eliminated and relegated to 
private life and the guns and their position, the searchlights 
and the fire control, the amount and character of the ammuni- 
tion to be provided, the money to be appropriated by Congress, 
shonld be determined not by men of their caliber, training, and 
experience, but out of the phantoms of the imagination of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who earned well-deserved re- 
ward and encomiums by a brilliant service in the Spanish War. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. What is the date of the report from which 
the gentleman has been reading? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who appointed the board under the date of 
March 5, 1906. 

Mr. GARDNER. One other question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Permit me to add one more thing. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask one more question of the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When I have finished this statement. 
In the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, Gen. Weaver, 
for the present year, to which I have just referred, he states on 
page 16 of the report—and I have heretofore stated that all of 
the necessary or desirable information about our defenses is 
available and at hand and at the command of gentlemen, de- 
pending entirely upon whether they are seeking information or 
notoriety [applause on the Democratic side]—on page 16 of 
that report Gen. Weaver says: 

All of the defensive projects for the coasts of the United States and 
its over-sea possessions which have heretofore been approved have 
been carried to completion with but few exceptions. 

He points out specifically what they are, and points out spe- 
cifically what is still to be provided additional. I undertake to 
say that anyone who will examine the report from a single 
page of it can tell just how much there is in this agitation about 
the unprotected condition of our country. Now I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman himself 
agree with that recommendation in 1906 that there should be 
only one hour's supply of ammunition in reserve for our seacoast 
defenses? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Did I agree with it? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; do you? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not having the requisite military and 
technical training to determine how much ammunition it is 
necessary to have at hand at any seacoast defense in order that 
that coast might be properly protected, I have acquiesced in the 
recommendations and determinations of the men whom we have 
educated to inform us on these questions, and the Congress has 
appropriated accordingly. So far as the coast defenses or the 
defenses of the canal are concerned, the gentleman made ref- 
erence to me in that connection by stating that I conducted the 
hearings for the canal defenses. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 


has again expired. i 
$ nes FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, may I haye some more 
e 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that an investigation would be an in- 
vestigation of myself by myself. Let me refer the gentleman to 
page 1971 of the hearings, volume 1, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, of the Committee on Appropriations, wherein the 
question of the fortifications of the canal was investigated. At 
that time I called attention to the fact that we had then before 
us an estimate for $220,200 for submarine mines as a part of the 
defenses of the canal that had not appeared in the report of 
the board originally appointed to determine what defenses were 
required. Upon the original board to make that report was the 
expert whom the gentleman wishes now to have called before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, Gen. Wotherspoon. And not 
only has the $220,000 that appeared in Congress for the first 
time in the estimate for 1913 for submarine defenses for the 
Panama Canal, as a part of the defenses of the canal, been ap- 
propriated, but $55,000 additional, which in the meantime it 
was said was required for additional submarine defenses. I 
undertake to say that the Committee on Appropriations, with 
the acquiescence and approval of the House and of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, has recommended and has appro- 
priated every dollar that was essential during the nine years 
that I have been connected with that committee for the defenses 
of our country. [Applause.] 

Before the session of Congress ends I shall make a statement 
about these matters, and I shall so completely demonstrate the 
truth of that fact that all of the ex-Secretaries or others seek- 
ing notoriety in trying to revamp things published in their 
annual reports perhaps will not be so anxious to appear before 
the public in respect to these matters. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the gentle- 
man from New York should say that the five ex-secretaries are 
seeking notoriety. I am sorry that he should imply that I 
am seeking notoriety. However, it is quite possible that I may 
be seeking notoriety. At all events, here is the fact about 
that ammunition. The National Coast Defense Board in 1906 
recommended that we should have only one hour’s ammunition 
in reserve for our seacoast mortars and an hour's ammunition for 
our seacoast guns. The gentleman is right about that—in 1906. 
He says that he puts trust in the recommendations of the 
board. Then for heaven’s sake why have we not given our 
coast defenses that one hour’s ammunition. The report which 
the gentleman read showed that we had only 73 per cent, or 
three-quarters of an hour’s ammunition for our guns on the 
seacoast and 50 per cent, or one-half hour’s ammunition for 
our mortars on the seacoast. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But we haye not suffered anything 
because they have not had the ammunition. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, no; we have not had any war. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And let me call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that during the three years I have been chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations we have appropriated 
for this reserve ammunition at about three times the rate that 
was appropriated in Republican Congresses. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] ~ 

Mr. GARDNER, I do not deny that. I have not looked into 
the matter. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
back one minute. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] his voice is for war, He 
says we are not prepared for war. I have heard that story 
before when an effort was being made for a larger Navy. I 
remember when a gentleman here said that within a twelve- 
month this Republic would be flat on its back and helpless 
with the hands of the yellow race upon our throats. Pray, Mr. 
Chairman, from what quarter does the gentleman from Massa» 
chusetts behold this war cloud that frets the sky? Is he ex- 
pecting the Republic of Santo Domingo to unloose its mighty 
Senegambian hosts upon our country? I believe they have a 
standing army of about 46. Does he expect our neighbor, the 
Anglo-Saxon people at the north, Canada, to march an army 
down here and menace our liberties? Canada has no standing 
army. She has a population about one-fifteenth that of the 
United States. Is my bellicose friend from Massachusetts look- 
ing for Villa or Carranza to turn their ragged, motley hosts in 
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this direction?’ Where, my colleague, is this war cloud that has 
disturbed your rest and darkened your vision? Mr. Chairman, 
this great Republic in which we live, this great Empire of brave 
men and faithful women does not want a large standing army. 
Those who found this fertile soil separated from the conflicts 
of Europe, and builded here a resting place for those who love 
peace, did not believe that a great standing army was neces- 
sary to its perpetuation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When they were but struggling colonies scattered over this 
vast expanse they managed to establish the independence of 
the United States without a great standing army, and while 
our population was but 1,000,000, 2,000,000, or 3,000,000, and 
while our resources were as nothing compared with what they 
are now, this free people, without a standing army, maintained 
its principles against every foe. Have we come now, a free 
Nation of the earth, with 100,000,000 people, the richest na- 
tion upon the earth, to reverse the policy of Washington and 
Jefferson and set at naught the policy of the founders of the 
Republic and set about to imitate the crown-worn nations of 
Europe? I wish I knew from what quarter my friend expects 
trouble. It must be from far across the sea. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, Napoleon could not cross the English Channel in the 
zenith of his power to assail England. Does my friend believe 
that some country in Europe is going to load its soldiers upon 
transports and start them in this direction? Does he believe 
that these 100,000,000 people, brave and true, backed by the 
resources of the richest country in the world, would sit supinely 
around their firesides while that long and tedious operation 
was performed of loading transports with soldiers and bringing 
them to this country? No, Mr. Chairman; the military spirit 
has been rife in all the years of all the nations of the earth. 
It was rife at Carthage. Hannibal wanted war. It was rife 
at Rome. Cæsar wanted war. It was rife at Paris. Napoleon 
wanted war. 

The great generals, the great admirals of this earth, Mr. 
Chairman, have set their faces for war in all the ages of the 
world, but in this country, to which men have fled from com- 
pulsory military service, in this one great Republic on this 
earth the mothers who clasp the hands of their daring boys do 
not want war. The farmer in his field, content to reap an in- 
dependent support from the bosom of the earth, does not want 
war. The merchant and the minister, those who have made 
this country great and who are yet in the providence of God 
destined to make it greater, are not crying aloud for war. But 
my friend from Massachusetts says we are not prepared for 
war, he says “I challenge you” nine times in his speech, 
and if our country would assume the attitude that he assumes, 
then, indeed, we would need an army of five or ten millions of 
men and a navy that dotted all the seas to challenge the world. 
Well, I do not know whether we are prepared for war or not, 
but the taxpayers of this country think that we ought to be 
prepared for most any kind of a war. Just last Congress we 
appropriated $100,000,000 for the Army and about $150,000,000 
for the Navy. I believe I am correct, Mr. Chairman, in saying 
that this is more money than the entire revenues of the Empire 
of Japan for a year. Then I would like to ask my friend from 
Massachusetts, sometime when he gets over this present hysteria 
of which he seems obsessed, to tell me what has been done with 
all the hundreds of millions of the people’s money that has been 
expended on the Army and Navy of this country. But he says 
he is not seeking notoriety here. I do not know whether he is 
seeking notoriety or not, Mr. Chairman, but I do know he is 
going to be a very notorious man after this speech. I know this 
speech is going to cause him greater notoriety than he himself 
ever dreamed of, because as every mother in this fair land reads 
the speech of AuGusrus P. GARDNER she will look with fear and 
trembling into the faces of her sons and she will say, “Can it 
be true that we face compulsory military service in this 
country?” 

Generals may be willing to give the sons of America to the 
Moloch of war, but the mothers of the sons of America do not 
want to bestow them in that unholy cause. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] There is breathed into the breasts of ad- 
mirals a desire for undying fame. There are some brigadier 
generals who want to be Hannibals, Cæsars, and Napoleons; 
but in the modest precincts of the peaceful homes of this country 
the one prayer that is breathed, the one hope that is expressed 
for the destiny and welfare of this country, is that she shall re- 
main at peace with all the world [applause on the Democratic 
side], to work out her peaceful destiny without great armies, 
without great generals, and without great wars. I hold no 
brief for the defense of the President of the United States: but 
I should think, Mr. Chairman, that in the three or four months 
in which the world has stood aghast at the conflicts of men in 
foreign lands more mothers’ prayers have ascended to the 


throne of God for Woodrow Wilson than any other one man in 
this Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But this is 
no time to talk of war. This is uo time to talk of a great stand- 
ing army. Great God, with fifteen or twenty millions of men 
in Europe grasping their swords ready to strike at their brothers 
and neighbors, does my friend from Massachusetts not find 
enough of that sort of thing? We read of the wars of the 
world, of the mighty Persian hosts; we read of the mighty hosts 
of Xerxes; we read of Napoleon’s brilliant campaign with com- 
placency ; but when we look just across the ocean to-day and 
behold that which is occurring there, it seems to me that the 
martial spirit of even my friend from Massachusetts would find 
enough to satisfy itself. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Not a month ago an Austrian told me that he was going to 
try to get back home, because, he said, he had a letter from 
his mother that three of her five boys had lost their lives in the 
war. i 

Mr. Chairman, great armies are never justifiable except in 
defense of liberty or to strike from the hands of men the 
shackles of oppression and of tyranny. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] I would fear to trust the destiny of this Republic 
in the hands of admirals and generals. Their game is war. 
The glory that they shall get, if they get glory, is from war. 
I am willing to have a small army as a sort of police force. 
I am willing to have as good a navy as we need to protect our 
commerce and our country. But, Mr. Chairman, I dread the 
day that the military power shall take precedence over the 
civil power in this Republic. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Can you point to a nation of militarism that main- 
tained the liberty of the people? Liberty can not live and 
breathe in an atmosphere of war and military power. O God 
of this world, give us this one spot upon which to maintain 
a free Government, [Applause.] Separated from all the war- 
ring nations of the earth by broad oceans, separated from our 
neighbors by almost impassable barriers, it would seem that 
God had planted this great people here to work out a shining 
example of liberty. I hope we may never again hear the tramp 
of soldiery upon these independent shores. 

My friend referred to the war between the States. Is he 
looking for another war of secession? Mr. Chairman, I hope 
it will never come. He wants a large standing army. Does 
he look for a war between capital and labor? I hope it may 
never come, and I wish my friend might go home this night 
and put his head upon his pillow, read Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and go to sleep and not disturb his brain with the 
thought that we need a great standing army or that we are 
about to be engaged in war. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The God of Nations has given us a President who loves 
peace and who has the courage to maintain the peace. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He has richly endowed us 
in this emergency not with a Mad Mullah of modern politics, not 
with a Rough Rider or discoverer of unknown rivers, but, thank 
God, He has given us a Christian gentleman, who is not to be 
shaken or disturbed in the execution of a great duty he owes to 
the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
it is fitting in this great conflict in which millions are engaged 
that we should have no part. 

We look upon their conflict with eyes full of tears and hearts 
full of sadness, and every mother and every son and every pa- 
triot should now and always firmly resolve that we will main- 
tain this Republic as a republic, that it shall be an asylum for 
those who would escape armies and wars and conflicts and en- 
forced military service; and instead of my friend crying, “ Let 
slip the dogs of war” his prayer should be one of thanks that 
we have in the White House a President who will preserve this 
country from the contagion of war. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes what I wanted to say. 
It is a subject that I have always felt deeply about. I love 
this Republic; I love liberty; I hate armies; I hate despotism. 
I would not bunch the tears of a nation to make a diadem for 
a king. I am always thinking of Napoleon and the hundreds of 
thousands of French peasants and French soldiers that lay 
dying on the snow-capped hills of Russia during his retreat. 
I care nothing for Charlemagne and all his glory to be divided 
among his crazy sons. But, Mr. Chairman, I have dreamed that 
this Republic, standing out single and alone in the world, where 
men could have government based on the consent of the gov- 
erned, should yet belie the history of the world and leave a 
proof that men are capable of this sort of government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used 18 minutes and yields 
back 12 minutes. 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be called down at 
the end of 30 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I may be mistaken, but I thought 
there was an agreement that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonpdELL] was to follow the next speaker. 

Mr. SISSON. That was not my understanding from the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be cap- 
tious in the matter, but there was a very clear and definite 
understanding that at the close of the speech of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] was to speak for 30 minutes, and I was to follow him, 
I am not at all insistent upon it, and shall not be. There was 
to be only one speech. 

-Mr. SISSON. My understanding was that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was to consume an hour, which he con- 
sumed, and then I gave the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
permission at that time to speak for 30 minutes, and then I 
was to have the other 30 minutes, making the hour's division. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
spoke night before last for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. It is true we had an agreement with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I do not wish to violate any agreement 
at all. The gentleman from North Carolina is not here, and I do 
not make any sort of contention as to my right in his absence, 
if the gentleman shall insist upon it, but it was my under- 
standing that I follow Mr. Dres. I want to assure the gentle- 
man I was not endeavoring to take advantage of the absence of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that I had an understanding with 
Mr. Pace last night, and this morning he confirmed it. 

Mr. SISSON. I suppose that he expected Mr. Dres to con- 
sume his 30 minutes and that is the reason he is not here, but 
it was understood when Mr. Dres took the floor that I was to 
have the remaining 30 minutes of the hour, or I should not have 
given him that opportunity. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as I am the only person 
particularly interested in this matter, I want to say that I ex- 
pect, of course, the gentleman from Mississippi will go on. It 
was understood he was to follow the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr GARDNER]. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MON DELL. But it was not the understanding that 
there should be any intervening speeches. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course I knew nothing of the understand- 
ing. I want to say to my friend from Wyoming that I do not 
think I shall consume all of the 30 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will 
consume all the time he desires. I do not make the suggestion 
because I do not want him to speak. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] is not here now, and if he does not return when I shall 
have concluded I shall recognize the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. We are not doing anything 
here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. We are trying to make an arrangement among 
gentlemen. Of course you would not understand what that 
meant. : 

Mr. DONOVAN. Proceed to business, then. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to sa 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentieman from Illinois? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. MANN. After the conclusion of the speech by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] this morning, I saw 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace], while the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] was talking. and the 
gentleman from North Carolina told me that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] would have 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MoxpzzL] 30 minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Connecticut, who will not 
be in the next House, wants an extra session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I withdraw my point of no quorum, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut with- 
draws his point of no quorum. One hundred and one Members 
are present—a quorum. [Laughter and applause.] The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] is recognized. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the European 
war presents to my mind a situation entirely different from 
what is presented to the minds of some other people. 

In the first place, we were taught by a certain school of mili- 
tary philosophers that preparedness meant peace and not war. 
I do not suppose that anybody contends that that philosophy 
will longer be maintained, because the struggle going on to-day 
in Europe is one of preparedness that holds the world aghast. 
No man knows what its ultimate outcome can be, even though it 
is generally believed that the allies will finally win, and if they 
do what will be the condition of Europe then? If they do not 
win, then what? The wisest can not tell. As a gentleman, 
one of my colleagues from Mississippi, said to me the other day, 
when the war in Europe is over one half of the able-bodied men 
will be in the grave and the other half will be on crutches. 

This simply carries out the position which I took some months 
ago, in which I stated in a speech to this House that, irrespec- 
tive of which side would win in a war, both sides would be 
losers thereby. I do not believe that philosophy that the educa- 
tion and the training of all the world is lost, but I believe that 
this war will call the world to its senses, and that there will be 
evolved as a consequence of this great struggle some method of 
policing the seas by a common force to protect commerce, and 
an understanding that in proportion to the population each 
nation shall maintain only a certain number of standing troops 
to police the nation. The illustration at our very door between 
the United States and Canada is an evidence of what may be 
done. Because under a treaty over 100 years old two little 
boats are maintained by the United States and two small boats 
maintained by Canada of a type 100 years old have been re- 
built several times there is not a fort on the Canadian border, 
but we peacefully transact our business one with the other, If 
this succeeds between Canada and the United States, with 
over a 3,000-mile coast line, why not apply the principle to all 
nations? 

I find no reason now why we should hasten to increase the 
Army or increase the Navy. On the contrary, if we have an 
enemy on earth, I do not know it. But if we had an enemy 
sufficient to justify a great increase of the Army or of the Navy, 
then this is certainly not the time to make the increase, because 
if the war critics are right about it this war will continue at 
least a year. Many generals say it will continue for three 
years, and we may learn some great lessons from that war. 
There may be an outcome that will mean what the world has 
looked for so long and what an all-wise Providence may teach 
the world—the folly of great armaments—and when the time 
is reached we shall have saved the many millions that would 
otherwise be expended, for use in peaceful pursnits. 

Now, I will call the attention of gentlemen who heard the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] this morning to 
some expenditures, and to ask you whether or not we have 
been doing our duty, even if we believed in great armaments. 
There were 41 nations that belonged to The Hague conference. 
I have here a statement of the expenditures of 31 of those 
nations. I shall not name all of them, but I want to call your 
attention to the amount of money expended by some of the great 
nations and then show you what the United States did. 

Russia expended last year for her army and her navy $304,- 
000,000, in round numbers. Germany spent 8303.000000 in 
round numbers. France spent $289,000,000, in round numbers. 
Austria-Hungary spent $100,000.000, in round numbers. Japan 
spent 865.000.000, in round numbers. 

Skipping the smaller nations, Great Britain spent $335,000,000 
on her army and navy. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman recognizes the fact that the 
United States pays the enlisted man in the Army $15 a month, 
and the foreign nations that he has spoken of pay only a nomi- 
nal wage to the soldier? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I recognize that fully, and in recognizing 
that fact I want to call attention to the fact that if you were 
to try to keep pace in numbers with the standing army of 
Russia, in numbers with the standing army of Germany, in 
numbers with the standing army of France, it would bankrupt 
this Republic to do it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. I have heard that intimation a hundred times 
on this floor. Is the gentleman aware of anybody in the United 
States, from the foundation of the Government to this day, 
who has ever proposed to keep a standing army of 700,000 or 
800,000 men? I never have. 
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Mr. SISSON. I never heard of anybody doing it either, but 
I am endeavoring to state to gentlemen who contend that the 
Government is not doing its duty, by the expenditure of money 
for the Army and Navy that they are doing the Government in 
the past an injustice. They are not confining themselves to the 
facts, because when you take into consideration the fact that 
on one side we are separated by 3,000 leagues of the bounding 
sea, and on the other side by the 8,000 miles of ocean, from 
other great nations, it is not necessary that we should main- 
tain a standing army in numbers comparable with those nations 
interlocked by boundaries one with the other. On the other 
hand, it would be stupid folly to keep pace with other nations 
in the size of the army. 

No man contends that it is possible for a European nation to 
land troops here, except they do so in transports, and you hear 
men say that we have no Navy to prevent this. No longer ago 
than yesterday, sitting in the naval hearings, I heard Admiral 
Fletcher say that with the single exception of England the 
United States had by all odds the strongest and best Navy on 
earth. Yet you hear men say that we have no Navy. Every- 
body must admit the purpose of the naval defense is to prevent 
the landing of transports, because without a navy transports 
could be put in behind a naval force and our forts bombarded, 
and after you reduced one fort you could land shiploads of 
soldiery from across the sea. If we had no navy, that would 
be true, but if Admiral Fletcher yesterday testified to the truth, 
it would be utter folly for a nation to start toward our shores 
with large transports filled with soldiery, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, even though they had an escort of battleships, for the 
reason that if upon the sea they should lose a naval battle they 
would not only lose their naval force but would lose the trans- 
ports filled with the troops and arms and ammunition, which 
would be sent to their destruction. Therefore any man who 
says that we should have a standing army like anything in 
Europe is afflicted with hysteria. 

I take it that the purpose of the agitation at this time is 
largely on account of the fears the timid may have, and it is 
got up by these people who are making enormous sums of 
money out of the manufacture of absorbent cotton, who are 
making money out of the manufacture of stretchers, out of 
the manufacture of powder and steel plates, and the munitions 
of war, kettledrums, and cannon—they are the men who profit 
by it and who are agitators of a great war preparation., 

I want to call attention to another thing. Militarism has a 
hold in this country to an extent that some of us little dream of. 
Mr. GARDNER spoke of $500,000 being expended in the cause of 
peace. Do we realize that the $280,000,000 which we are ex- 
pending for the Army and the Navy is enabling the war people 
to convert that into a great propaganda for war and for addi- 
tional battleships? Has it been lost sight of that the people 
who make steel plates, manufacture powder and small arms, 
drums and fifes, gold braid, boots and shoes, and all other 
things that are sold to the United States to supply the Army— 
has it occurred to you that these are the men that are main- 
taining a great propaganda for this preparedness for war, and 
while you have expended in the cause of peace a half a million 
dollars you have expended many times more than that in the 
propaganda for war? 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course I agree with the gentleman fully that 
this country does not want a large standing army. Does the 
gentleman mean to say that we ought not to be fully prepared 
for any and every possible emergency? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
“any possible emergency.” I think we ought to be reasonably 
prepared to defend ourselves against those enemies, if such 
there be, that might come against us. 

Mr. KAHN. Let me call the gentleman's attention to a little 
matter of history on the floor of the House. About two years 
ago. there was a little controversy between a country on the 
other side of the Pacific and our own country about school 
matters, and the gentleman from Mississippi himself arose on 
the floor of the House and insisted that if Japan undertook to 
foist her propositions upon the people of California he was 
ready, for one, to go to war, 

Mr. SISSON. My friend from California is mistaken about 
the occasion. I was not in the Congress at that time. $ 

Mr. KAHN. It was in reference to the California land laws. 

Mr. SISSON. It was in reference to the alien owuership of 
land and the passage by the California Legislature of such 
laws as they have in Illinois, Massachusetts, and to a certain 
extent in my own State, and in Oklahoma, and other States of 
the Union. I took the position then, as I take now, that the 
sovereign States under our scheme of government have the 


right to pass any land law they see fit and proper not in contra- 
vention with the clause of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. KAHN. I agree to that. 

Mr. SISSON. We have that right, as has been decided by 
the Supreme Court in more than a hundred cases, that the 
Federal Government—that is, both Houses and the President 
could not invade the sovereign right of the State. I was un- 
willing to concede that any alien power of any nation on earth 
should say through the treaty-making power that we could not 
pass a land law which, in my judgment, was wise for the peo- 
ple, and before I would surrender that right of a State to any 
nation on earth I would fight. That is what I said, and every- 
body will agree with me about that. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman feel that if he wants to 
fight he must be prepared to fight? 

Mr. SISSON. I say Admiral Fletcher testified yesterday 
morning that, with the single exception of England, we had by 
far the strongest navy on earth. I think we are prepared for 
war; and if we are not prepared, then there ought to be some 
wholesale investigation of the honesty, integrity, and ability 
of those men who have been spending these $140,000,000 a year 
on the Navy <nd over $100,000,000 annually on an army. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. If some great power—Germany, England, or any 
other county—that has battleships should offer to sell them to 
us at this time at a low valuation, just as Germany did to 
Turkey, does the gentleman think a single one of these gentle- 
men who are so alarmed about our unprepared condition would 
vote to buy those ships? Would they not want to have ships 
built in this country, even at greater cost to the Government? 

Mr. SISSON. I think that is true. I think there is a 
propaganda of that kind. There is a propaganda of thrift and 
of profit, and when a man’s occupation has gone his profit 
ceases. 

Mr. KAHN. Is it not a fact that within recent years the 
Congress itself has directed that battleships be built in the 
United States navy yards, and is not the Government itself 
building them? 

Mr. SIMS. Out of American material, at excessive cost. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman prefer to import material? 

Mr. SIMS. If it is better or just as good and cheaper; yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield further. 
In answer to that question of the building of battleships, even 
in the Government yards, it is largely a question of assembling 
parts, structural steel and steel plates, which are manufactured, 
together with the bolts and everything else, by the Steel Trust 
and private companies. It is a mere assembling of the parts, 
that like the assembling of an automobile, where a factory gets 
the parts made for it. The profit on the steel plate goes on and 
the profit on the structural steel goes on, and all of those profits 
continue, and the profits are enormous, and I take it that if 
you were to take away from these people all of the profits, 
and take away the opportunity to make these vast fortunes and 
make them taxpayers and pay their part of it, and let the 
United States Government own its own mines, its own foundries, 
make all of its own steel, and not go into the market to buy it, 
and to maintain the price of Steel common—I take it there 
would be very much less propaganda when they became tax- 
payers and not tax consumers, when they became part of the 
Government that only paid and got no profits back. I take it 
that that would change their attitude somewhat. I do not say 
that those men are any worse than I. : 

If I were engaged in the manufacture of steel, I do not un- 
dertake to say that I would be absolutely blind to the profits I 
might make out of the business. I am assuming that human 
nature is practically the same ali over the world. I take it that 
because a man puts his money in the operation of a great steel 
plant he has not lost any of the acquisitive desires he had 
prior to the time that he made the investment, and if the Gov- 
ernment is doing business of this kind I take it that he would 
like to have the contract. If I were doing it, I would not hesi- 
tate a minute about trying to get the contract if I could. If 
the United States is to make proper progress in liberty, my be- 
lief is that it must be made along lines promulgating peace and 
not war. When I enter a conflict or a quarrel with one of my 
neighbors, and my neighbor knows that I am armed with a 
deadly weapon, the laws of the land say that I have done 
wrong in carrying my weapon concealed, because my adversary 
is sure to arm himself, and when we are both armed cap-a-pie, I 
am watching him, and the first false move that he makes to 
pull his handkerchief from his pocket—called the hip-pocket de- 
fense—there is man slain, and so it isin nations. When nations 
begin to mobilize their armies, well equipped with arms, the 
other nation strikes first, like the man armed with a revolver 
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in the first shot, 

and men en masse act like individuals do, and I believe that 

armed preparedness means war and not peace. [Applause.] 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


shoots first to prevent his adversary 


yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman stated that he 
felt human nature was pretty much alike everywhere, and I 
suppose he will concede also that human nature has been pretty 
much alike throughout all time. 

Mr. SISSON. I think this, that human nature is gradually 
improving. I think the basic principles upon which the human 
being conducts his life are being gradually broadened. I believe 
we are making progress and advancement. I do not believe that 
we are still hauling our goods in sleds by oxen. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That does not change human 
nature’s desires or ambitions; it is merely the vehicle by which 
those desires are accomplished. Let me put this question: The 
gentleman intimated, at least, that he thought some part of a 
so-called propaganda for war is inspired by the spirit of com- 
mercialism on the part of the people who furnish munitions 
of war? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; that is, the preparedness on both sides of 
the ocean. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Then how does the gentleman ac- 
count for the fact that before weapons of war and munitions 
of war became commercialized, when there were no such great 
factories as there are to-day, there were more wars than there 
have been since this commercial age? 

Mr. SISSON. Why, that is easy to answer. In the first place, 
in early history, according to Novicow, a great Russian expert 
on war, men went to war to satisfy their appetites, and many 
wars in the ancient world were fought for the women of the 
other nations. Then many wars have been fought for selfish 
purposes and for the purpose of making slaves of men. Wars 
have been fought in the past for the purpose of getting more 
territory. In every instance in the world’s history in the past 
wars have always been unjustifiable on the part of the aggressor, 
but they were made by human beings who were steeped in 
ignorance, uneducated, to whom the doctrine of brotherly love 
had not been proclaimed, and amongst whom the doctrine of 
the rights of man was unknown, that men are born with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and that among those are the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 

Not only that, but men in those days and in those hours of 
trouble and trial, living close to each other, were prone to live 
off what other people had made; but in this age, when educa- 
tion and training all have taught us that we ought to make 
it to the interest of people not to go to war instead of making 
it to the interest of people to go to war, and recognizing that 
human nature, while better trained, willing to accord to each 
ether rights which they were not willing to accord in the 
past, we should restrain that acquisitive desire and take away 
the inducement to take from each other by war that which they 
have. In that way, and in that alone, will you be able to 
bring about a state of peace in the world—to take away from 
the nations of the world by a peaceful system the means of ac- 
complishing their acquisitive desire except along the civil paths 
of law and righteousness made by international laws and set- 
tled by international conferences, and when the nations have 
policed the seas with a common navy, and when nations shall 
limit the number of the soldiers they shall have in proportion 
to the population, solely for the purpose of upholding the police 
power of the State itself and not for the purpose of use against 
other nations, when that time shall come, as it will come, when 
you take away the commercial side of it, and when in time of 
peace men are not making preparations to be ready for war 
when the other nations are making the same sort of prepara- 
tion, it must be done by some agreement among all of the 
nations, just as we settled the differences between the 13 inde- 
pendent nations in the very beginning of this Republic. We 
settled it by an organization, first, of confederation, then by a 
Constitution; and they have a common power. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is arbiter of the differences be- 
tween those sovereignties, and by voluntarily surrendering a 
eertain portion of our sovereignty to this common power we 
have had peace, though there are 48 parts now, with the single 
exception of the Civil War, and that trouble perhaps was in 
the impossibility of agreement at the time the contract was 
made; that has been settled and I hope is settled for all times. 
Now, we have 48 sovereigns who have delegated a portion of 
their powers to the General Government. This magnificent sys- 
tem of confederated power to a degree should extend to all 
nations, We can begin a confederation of the nations with each 


other by saying each will limit the amount of armament and 
— army. This can be done only by an international agree- 
men 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That agreement, of course, must 
proceed out of the inclination of the people, taken collectively. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. According to the standard recog- 
nized by the individuals who make up all the people. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. International or municipal laws 
are supposed to represent the standard to which the people 
have arrived and not the standard to which they aspire. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then the gentleman admits we 
have not yet reached that point. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not admit that yet; but I say—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I thought the gentleman said a 
moment ago it was a point which we “in time would reach. 

Mr. SISSON. There will be some sort of confederation, and 
besides that confederation there must be a disarmament to the 
extent 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But you can not get a confedera- 
tion in the interest of disarmament if one nation persists in 
arming? 

Mr. SISSON. That is true if it is one great nation; but I 
agree with the speaker that if any three great nations agree 
I doubt seriously whether the rest would go to war. Certainly 
five great nations could control the situation, This war in 
Europe is bringing about a new conviction in the minds of 
everybody, except the admirals, generals, and those people sell- 
ing munitions of war, that wars should end. War has been 
made so terrible, so destructive of human life and property, so 
destructive of morals, leaving in every fireside vacant chairs 
and upon every door knob crêpe, leaving oceans of tears along 
in the wake of it, leaving a destruction of country even worse, 
from the description, if possible, than at certain times of our 
own country during our Civil War. 

Those of you who have been reared where victorious armies 
alone have trod, those of you who have been reared where you 
have not seen the sight of smoking dwellings, those of you who 
have been reared where you have never seen a soldier come and 
ruthlessly invade a private home, those of you who have lived 
where you have never seen a little home invaded and food taken 
away in the nighttime or taken away in the daytime do not 
know what war is. My childish eyes have looked upon a 
country desolate with war, and those were Christian soldiers 
under the Stars and Stripes who made that desolation; and if 
people living under the same flag can thus desolate a country, 
in the name of God what must go on where race hatred and race 
prejudice are as they are to-day in Europe. Is it possible that 
civilization, that education and Christianity, that a man's 
civilization is only skin deep? Are we still savages and brutes? 
I do not believe this. On the contrary. my earnest conviction 
is that if we could take away all the profits, if we could take 
away the military glory that these men are seeking, and if 
Germany could contro] her army instead of her army controlling 
Germany, then I believe the German people would be better off. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If Russia, instead of the Duma and a few privileged classes 
with the army, could control Russia, Russia would be better off. 
Is England to-day in any worse condition because she had a 
standing army of only 200,000 men? And yet she is mobilizing 
now at the rate of 500.000 soldiers every three months. Do you 
tell me that the enormous tax which the Russian people 
bore and the enormous tax the German people bore and the 
enormous tax the French people bore for 40 years in preparing 
for this conflict is to be commended? Is it not better, even 
though you may lose a few battle fields, to prepare for war 
when war comes? But, however wrong you may contend I am 
in that position, I say this without hesitation, that Europe 
would have been in infinitely better condition to-day, Europe 
would have been in a better condition to conduct herself for the 
future and to build up her future greatness had it not been for 
these powerful engines of destruction which the war has saddled 
upon the people of Europe. 

To-day the war debt of the five great nations of Europe is 
$27,000,000,000. France, owing $7,500,000,000, for the last three 
years was unable to pay the interest on her consols, and had 
to borrow money from her own people and issue new consols 
to pay the interest on her old ones. Therefore she has reached 
the point where to pay her current expenses she was bank- 
rupt. Will you tell me what the financial world will do and how 
the European countries will be able to maintain themselves with 
this enormous indebtedness rolled upon the 527. 000,000,000? And 
that $27,000,000,000 does not include the debt of the Balkan 
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States, nor the little Swiss debt, nor the debt of the Scan- 
dinavian States, but only the debts of the great nations of 
Europe. In the name of God, would not the condition of war, 
except for the loss of life, be almost as good as the conditions of 
peace. if the bondholders and those who are financing this 
trouble shall have a mortgage upon posterity and use the 
armies of the people in time of peace to collect from a down- 
trodden, debt-ridden people the interest on these consols and 
these bonds? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. Is it possible that we propose to put ourselves 
in that condition where our indebtedness will be such that when 
we shall have paid our current expenses we will not have enough 
money to pay our interest on the bonds? Why, my fellow 
Members, I can not subscribe to that doctrine, Slavery in one 
form is to my mind as objectionable as slavery in another, and 
I am unwilling to become a slave myself to those people who 
shall finance the people in their expenditures for debts caused 
in preparing for war in time of peace, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to extend my remarks by putting in the 
Recorp an editorial by Mr. Watterson, the editor of the Courier- 
Journal, of the date of December 8, as follows: 

SHALL OUR AMERICAN REPUBLIC BE PRUSSIANIZED? 


“Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel Hes, 
Forgive the blindness that denies! 


“Cast down our idols! Overturn 
Our bloody altars! us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity!” 


1 John Greenleaf Whittier. 


“An Inquiry into the state of the Nation’s defenses "—the high-sound- 
ing sobriquet of the movement started by the plate-armor combine to 
the people and 53 a Massachusetts Congressman—were more 
fitly and accurately entitl “A plan to put Woodrow Wilson in a 
hole,” and for other purposes, the “other purposes” being a takin 
issue and e funds for the Republicans, along with ore o 
rsonal exploitation for the spread-eagle orator whose favorite stunt 
s “to wrap the flag around him, march down to the footlights, fire two 
hoss pistols and die like a son of a gun”! 

The scheme presents three distinct aspects for the consideration of 
reflecting men; first, its fraudulent, partisan character; second, its 
empty patriotic appeal; and third, its untimely promulgation of a 
wicked principle, 

“I am very much afraid,” says Mr. GARDNER, ar to get in his 
work and unable to restrain bis partisan Intention, “ that the President 
means to lay the cold hand of death upon the whole movement.” 

But how could the President do that? The movement“ is for the 
Congress, not for the Executive. Even here, however, the GARDNER 
prejudgment of the President is supplemented by the charge made in 
advance that the Rules Committee will not allow it. Thus, before the 
assembling of Congress, we had proof that the proposed “inquiry into 
the state of the Nation’s defenses” was not an emanation of patriotic 
solicitude, but a play for party advantage. 

Coincident appears & yet more sinister figure upon the scene. This 
is an association calling itself “The National Security League.” Its 
arrival would be suspiciously prompt even if we did not know that 
every job big enough to pay its way along the turnpikes and through 
the tollgates of legistation always reinforces its invisible eee tl with a 
marching club of noisy zealots—willing dupes of the drum and fife—who 
dearly love to carry torchlights and are ever ready to rally around bon- 
fires and pie counters. 

The Nation to all such is in rpetual peril, If it were not, what 
would become of the professional lifesavers? Sixty years ago, accord- 
ing to the Know Nothing rescript, the Pope was ng some dark night 
to swim the Atlantic and, like a duck upon a june bug, swoop down 
upon the helpless Stars and Stripes. These 10 years, since Japan licked 
Russia, it has been the Mikado, who, like a submarine, was going to 
swim the Pacific and swoop down upon Chinatown. Statesmen with 
osculatory intellects and 22-inch collars, seeking to establish a system 
of paternalism, based upon woman suffrage and prohibition, have never 
wearied of depicting the terrors of invasion and rum. Year in and year 
out they have held up the Nation by the tail as a horrid example of 
unpreparedness and eee To whom the Courier-Journal has said, 
as It now says to Representative GarpNer and the National Security 
League, adopting the words which Capt, Simon Suggs on a memorable 
occasion addressed to Parson Jediah Bullin, Don't crowd the mourners 
nor rush the growler!“ 

II. 


Cold-storage statesmanship is the order of the day. Senator HENRY 
CABOT E comes bravely to the support of his kinsman. When did 
this expert in the unfeeling arts of piousness, promoce, and patriotism 
fail to note the nail on the barn door, seeing the door itself not at all? 
Premising that the Gardner resolution should be passed by both Houses, 
the Massachusetts Senator is reported in a recent interview as follows: 

“We hear it said that from our Regular Army and militia combined 
we could not at this moment get together 120,000 men for our defense. 
It has been publicly stated that we have not sufficient ammunition even 
for such troops as we have; that our fortifications for our great cities 
are very insufficient; that we have few, if any, guns of greater range 
than those on battleships; that such troops as we have, Instead of 
being concentrated at the ints where they are needed, are scattered 
through the country at different posts in positions where there is no 
need of troops. It is said that we have nothing resembling reserves, 
either of men or ammunition, and no sufficient arrangements made for 

roviding mines to protect our harbors. I for one would like to 
now, and I think the American people would like to know, whether or 
not there is truth in these statements.” 

This would seem 


to be an accusation of somebody. It reads very 
like an indictment. isses the 


Yet, subjected to a little analysis, it m 


mark intended—that is, the present Democratic administration of the 
Government use, if there be any thing wanting to our national 
defense, it lieth not with the Democrats but with the Republicans. 
For whatever is or is not they are solely responsible. From the 4th of 
March, 1897, to the 4th of March, 1913—16 years—the Government was 
in the hands of the party of which Senator Loben is a leader. Most, if 
not all of the time, he has been a member of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. How comes it that, with vast moneys expended an- 
nnally and things going to the bad, as he now describes them, this is 
his first warning to“ the American people"? Why was he silent when 
at any moment the despots of Europe, having nothing else to do, might 
sneak into Boston and sack Faneuil Hall or crawl up through Simms 
Hole and cut the throats of every mother’s son of us here in Kentucky? 
Was it bis loyalty to McKinley; his love for Taft; or did he think 
that Teddy could frighten them away by a look? But now, now that 
the outer world is fighting like mad, exhausting itself, destroying 
itself, with nothing across the horizon to disturb the most patriotic 
Republican except a ocrat in the White House and a Democratie 
majority in Congress, Senator Loper, at once alarmed and economical, 
wants to know, you know! As if the official reports were not both 
voluminous and accessible, he uses such terms as we hear it said” 
and “it has been publicly stated.” 

And what is it t this veteran official, failing to inform himself, 
has “heard”? That the rook | is short of soldiers? Whose fault is 
that? The Army is what the Republicans made it. That it lacks am- 
munition? For what? Is there an enemy anywhere in sight? That 
the troops we have “instead of being concentrated at the points where 
they are most needed are scattered through the country at different 

sts in positions where there is no need of troops.” ere is there 
he need of troops? New England seems reasonably peaceable. Since 
Beach 1 was sent to State prison the boys up in Breathitt have 
simmered down. In spite of Honsox, all is quiet along the Potomac.” 
Where would Senator Loban have President Wilson send the troops, 
a they were in possession of adequate arms and sufficient ammuni- 

on 

But—horrible to relate—our cities are undefended ; the fortifications 
are tumble-down and mounted with popguns. Again 


1 h as reported by k 
Sun, a friend and not an enemy of the proposed inquiry—multiplies the 
his party. The Republicans have done 
even worse by the Navy than by the Army. Here, being of the Naval 
A Committee, the Massachusetts statesman ought to be an au- 
thority. What could Mr. McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Taft have 
been thinking of when they let thin to such rack and ruin? Dur- 
ing the 10 years between 1903 and 1913—6 of them under Roosevelt 
4 of them under Taft—more than $1,200,000,000 were spent on 
the Navy. Now, these ublican agitators tell us that we have little 
other than junk to show for it and charge it to the Democrats, whilst 
the plate-armor people stand around and say We don't need any for- 
eign contracts. As soon as Congress meets we shall have plenty of 
American contracts. Mr. Lopan will fix it in the Senate and Mr. 
GARDNER in the House.” But let us resume our interesting citation by 
a Republican of his fellow Republicans. Senator LODGE continues: 

“Tf we turn to the Navy we can read in the newspapers almost every 
day statements of a similar character. I know myself that we are 
short of scout erulsers, havin oniy three. A proper number of fast 
scout cruisers is essent to the efficiency of the fleet. 

“We are insufficiently supplied with aeroplanes and hydroplanes, 
which are so essential to modern warfare. 

“We have a large number of submarines—not enou 
to our fleet—but it is stated that many of those of early 
at all up to recent standards and would be practically useless. It is 
said that we have only one to o to each to o tube. 

“We ought to have the truth about these t ings, and then it is for 
the American piopi and nobody else to decide what they Intend shall 
be done. It is not a party question in any sense, and the national de- 
fense ought never to a party question.’ 

No, it is not “a party question if the Republicans are to be held 
Maer ey ane but it ts “a party question” where the Democrats may be 
held; for, as Senator DGE concludes, “We are spending some 
$250,000,000 a year on our Army and Na and we ought to know 
what we are perang for our money and whether for that money we are 
securing the highest possible efficiency,” his preceding remarks tending, 
if not intended, to 8 the Wilson administration. 

In the Senator's despite, and in defense of the administration, the 
Courier-Journal might with deference submit that Mr. Wilson may have 
his doubts about the expediency of spending t sums of money upon 
armament for which there will be no im ate use and which by the 
time it is called for may be obsolete and valueless. 

Where is the urgency that excites Representative Garpner—the 
exigency that impels Senator Loban— the danger that arouses the Na- 


in proportion 
are not 


tional urity League? 
To meet the dilemmas suggested by these questions, the organizers 
of the new war party cite the accomplished ex-Mayor George inton 


McClellan, of New York, now a 1 at Princeton, who does not 
believe that the European war will Ling Seven universal disarmament 


and peace. On the contrary, he thinks that when it is over it will be 
only a question of soon or late when we shall have to stand by our 
guns. y quote him as follows: 


No matter who wins, it is almost certain that at some not far-distant 
time we shall be confronted with the alternative of either abandoning 
the Monroc doctrine or fighting to maintain it. We have made of it a 
great national principle, a question of national honor, so that if we 
abandon it we must concede that we are not 5 to maintain 
it; that we are only a second-class power, at the mercy of all 
swaggering bullies of the earth. If we fight for it in our present unpre- 

A condition, there can be but one outcome, A triumphant and vie- 
orious Germany would have little to fear from us, and while we might 
ssibly in the end be able to check Japan by herself, we could scarcely 

1555 to do so if she received help.“ 

e Courier-Journal has sald something like this: If the Kaiser 
could win, it would become a certainty. In that event Germany would 
rise on {ts hind legs and pas To hell with your Monroe doctrine.” But 
the Kaiser can not win. en the allies have finished him they will 
be too much played out to think about any more fighting, 

Naturally land, being our next-door neighbor and foremost com- 
petitor for markets, would be likeliest to tackle us. But the impedi- 
ments are almost insuperable. Outside of trade neither wants what 
the other has. England was, and is, and will continue to be, in favor 
of disarmament. It was Germany that, ulring foreign exits and en- 
trances, and resolyed and prepared to fight her way out, forbade. With 
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Aree a prostrate and the others exhausted—the isolation of the 


United States still our best defensive—it will be our own fault if we 
have to go to war with any nation. Hence, Prof. McClellan's appeal 
that Americans awake to their present condition of unprepareduess, 
and that immediate steps be taken to build up a national defense,” 
coming from the son of a soldier, if not a soldier, loses much of its force 
and should not be regarded especially relevant to the discussion. 


III. 


Backed by a self-constituted and . body of exclusive 
3 National Security League, obviously organized and 

nanced by the plate-armor poop e—it is at once an effrontery and an 
affront, not to say a stupidity, in Representative GARDNER to sneer at 
the President as “a hopeless pacificist," and to turn upon dear old 
Andrew Carnegie as the enemy of his country and his kind. 

“In my opinion,” says the Massachusetts warrior, “ the effect of the 
vast sums of money spent by Mr. Carnegie in his peace propaganda 
has been to blind Americans to the fact that our national security from 
a military point of view is undermined”; adding that “every Army and 
Navy officer to whom I have spoken tells me the same story of inad- 
equate security,” as if he could expect any other testimony from wit- 
nesses whose trade is war. 

All this while Mr. Garpner tells us nothin 
His proposed “inquiry” could lead to nothing not alread 
hand of every Member of Congress. As well arraign Jesus 

reaching peace on earth, good will to men, as Andrew Carnegie for 
king the word out of the mouth of the Savior and contributing 
millions of money to spread its blessed portent throughout the world. 

Before the war in Europe the cause of arbitration as an International 
agency was making progress. But the voluntary disarmament of the 
nations was obviously a long ways off. It seemed to most people an 
iridescent dream. With what is going forward it becomes at least a 


we did not know before. 
to the 
hrist for 


ossibil 
2 There ve been wars and wars. As far as history reaches back- 
ward blood has been the single recourse of diseased ambition, the only 


balm for wounded pride. ere have been wars and wars, dynastic 
wars, religious wars, territorial wars, but never a war like this; 
heroism driven from the earth, mercy vanished from the heavens, indi- 
viduality lost in brutish multitudes and death-dealing machinery, pity 
fled, generosity dead; in place of glory the gluttony of greed and hate, 
the agencies of blind, yp ety estruction. Reflection stands aghast. 
pity appalled; yet there must be an end—it can not last forever—an 
when it is over, when murder has done its worst, when exhaustion 
hangs limp over barren fields and despair stares gaunt and silent into 
the cannon’s mouth, mayhap thought will still hover about the scene 
and reason whisper to those that survive its horrors; mayhap at dead 
of night the Christ shall steal through the shadows to fasten His 
spirit upon the souls of men. Then, but not till then, our time will 


come. 

What shall be our attitude? Shall it speak for civilization? Shall it 
rise for the Christian religion which we profess, standing uncovered to 
the sun in robes of livin ight, or shall we appear, like rs, cap-a-pie, 
in full armor, the old dread specter of fury and force? Shall we say 
to Europe, Fight no more "—henceforth the world shall be at peace 
and it shall be written over the portals of every people, “They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

There is none that something may come of it. Germany beaten— 
pe! Napa ose to the dust even as Belgium is—will be, must be, dis- 
armed. ‘hen, why not the rest? The debts will remain to be paid. 
The men will be needed in the fields. But if to get a 3 in 
America a group of baffled political leaders are permitted > ssianize 
our Army system under the plea of national defense, laying the founda- 
tions for a militariat at Washington like that at Berlin, in the interest 
of corrupting murder mills and ambitious soldiers, it will be but a 

uestion of time when what is happening there will happen here. In 

ort and in fine, a question the people should begin to consider is, 
Shall we fall in with Senator » and Representative GARDNER to 
worship at the shrine of Krupp, even to the footstool that holds the 
Kaiser's feet, or follow the genius of the American Republic up the 
stops of the throne of God? 

ven the Prussian militariat, with the Kaiser at its head, must begin 
to see the futility of its Pan German scheme of world conquest. When 
all is lost they will fully realize it. Forty years the Germans have been 
tangit by their philosophers to believe that war is the state of man. 
Forty years thelr professors and historians have told them it was the 
nope of Germany During these years the armor makers and the saber 
rattlers—who derive a profit from war and for whose benefit myriads 
of d men are fed to powder—were preparing for war, 

t will not do for any German now to put tp a poor mouth and to at- 
tempt denial of this. That there was provocation—especially in Eng- 
land and France—may be true enough. ermany had been commercially 
put in a pocket. There was sore need of colonial expansion. The mis- 

ke lay in the idea that war was a remedy, that it was inevitable, and 
that, if it was bound to come, Germany was best prepared for it 
England su to have her hands tied in Ireland and no one sus- 
pecting the Igians of such power of resistance, 

It was precisely the mistake that Napoleon made. Two years before 
his fall Napoleon could have secured world peace and the confirmation 
of his dynasty, with a larger France than he had found. He refused it 
and went to his finality. All his calculations failed him, as all the 
Kaiser's calculations have failed him. The very elements rose against 
him, as they have risen against the Kaiser, It seems a doom fixed upon 
God-defying ambition. 

Let us agree that no such opportunity was offered the Kaiser as was 
offered Napoleon. Let us even allow that the Kaiser felt himself 
obliged to fight and that the defeat of his wondrous preparedness is not 
a punishment but a destiny. All things apart, to what end, if not to 
the substantiation of the truth that war is not a remedy for any earthly 
evil or wrong that it is organized and legalized murder, and that, quite 
5 its victims, it leaves Its victors worse off than they were 

‘ore 

This brings us face to face with what we have called our civilization, 
ae Das again brings us face to face with what we have called our 
religion. 

Is Christendom a Christian? Are we, the American people, a Chris- 
tian people? If in the green leaf we are thus to rush to our guns with 
Senator Lopan and Representative GARDNER, what may we not have to 

in the brown? Is the Republican Party to repeat in the United 

tates, under the guise of patriotism and the national defense, the self- 
same error which lured Germany and the unknowing unasked, uncon- 
senting German people into their present awful pligh 4 

Is the Republican Party, beaten on the old issues, to reconstruct and 

revitalize itself by a popular appeal having the alleged glory and 


prowess of the Nation for its text, war as its Oe ee a 
combine between the saber rattlers, the plate-armor makers, and the 
yoters, as the German militariat, representing a feudal caste, the 
Kaiser at its head, made alliance with the German middle classes, em- 
bracing the money kings of Berlin and Hamburg and the infidel doc- 
trinaires of Bonn and e In short, are we, the American 
people, to be led unconsciously into adopting the gospel of war and the 
setting up of an all-powerful military aristocracy, as the unhappy, the 
unfortunate Germans were? 


Have we a Treitschke among us? Is his pseudonym Henry Canor 
Lopcr? Have we a Bernhardi? Is his nickname AUGUSTUS PEABODY 
Garpngr? Nietzsche is dead; but his spirit liveth and roameth abroad, 
at the moment taking a look-in upon Congress. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say that, so far as I am concerned, 
I agree absolutely with the position taken by the President of 
the United States in his address to this House. I am unwilling 
that the Army should control America. I want America to con- 
trol the Army. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am un- 
willing that we should prostitute our liberty and that the enor- 
mous amount of money taken and wrung from those people who 
work in factories, fields, and in mines shall be transferred to the 
people of the Army and Navy, who live in luxury in time of 
peace, without a chance of going to war but once in a lifetime. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis], I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it had been my intention 

and is still my intention to introduce a complete novelty into 
this debate by discussing the bill now before the House for con- 
sideration. But even with so laudable a purpose as that in 
one’s mind it is difficult in these moments of alleged “ ner- 
yousness and excitement” with regard to preparedness for war 
to entirely overlook that tremendously important and at this 
time much-discussed subject. The gentleman from Mississippi, 
in his eloquent peroration, said he agreed entirely with the 
President of the United States in regard to this matter. I 
should have been much more enlightened as to just what he 
agrees to had I been able to understand just what the President's 
position on the subject was from what he said in his message. 
The President very adroitly, and in that splendid English of 
which he is the greatest master living, built a man of straw 
and then proceeded, with our entire approval, to demolish it. 
The President said that the American people would never 
agree to conscription and to making our country an armed 
camp. To all of that we say amen, and if there be a man under 
the flag who has ever suggested or proposed such an enormity 
let his name be anathema. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] gave us a lovely essay 
on the beauties and the blessings of peace. With most of what 
he said, as a matter of philosophy, we all of us entirely agree. 
The President suggested that there was something of excitement 
in regard to this matter. I had not thought so until I listened 
to the speeches to which I have referred. Now I am inclined to 
think that if there is not something of nervousness and excite- 
ment, there is a very evident disposition or temptation in con- 
nection with the discussion of this very important matter to 
exaggerate, if not to misrepresent. There is a real problem 
before the American people to-day, having to do with the ques- 
tion of preparedness for war, but it is not any more urgent 
to-day than it always has been and always will be, so long as 
men are as they are and so long as human nature is asitis. I 
for one do not agree with the plan proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Ganb Nn] for a determination of the 
question as to what extent we shall prepare for hostile eventu- 
alities. I think Congress and its committees quite competent to 
do that. But I do think the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
done the country a real service in challenging the attention of 
the Nation to the question as to what extent, if any, we should 
under the present circumstances modify our policy of the past 
with regard to our military and naval establishments, 

We are not prepared for all possible eventualities, and the 
President very properly stated that we never would be. We 
never are, as individuals, fully prepared to meet every accident, 
fully prepared to defend ourselves against all comers, and it 
would be the height of folly for us to attempt to be so prepared. 
A considerable experience in my youthful days in regions where 
men were inclined to carry the munitions of war and quick to 
pull taught me that those who were best prepared were most 
frequently those who got into serious difficulty, and it was gen- 
erally the peaceably disposed, who took some chances, who came 
out the best in the long run. But the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies] surely does not want us to understand, and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] certainly does not desire 
that we should understand, that they, or either of them, or that 
any of their colleagues believe that we can blink or deny the 
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facts of history, or that we can close our eyes to the necessity 
of being prepared in a reasonable way to defend ourselves. 

The question is, and the question has been, and the question 
always will be, To what length shall we, may we, should we go 
in preparation and in what direction shall we most press our 
efforts to place the Nation in such a condition that it shall be 
able with the least loss to meet any possible armed foe? All 
ef those who have studied the question have realized that in 
the matter of reserves of war material we are probably not 
sufficiently prepared, looking at the matter from a reasonable 
standpoint. Last year there were discussions of the propriety 
of further increasing our reserve of certain classes of ammuni- 
tion, the propriety of increasing our reserve of field artillery. 
There has been more or less discussion of these and like matters 
every year as the bills were taken up for consideration in the 
House and before the committees. The question has always 
been, How much expenditure for these purposes will our con- 
stituents approve, knowing the facts, and what expenditures are 
we justified in making, taking a reasonable view of the matter, 
based on the policy of being reasonably prepared for what may 
occur? 

The probability is that we did not appropriate quite as much 
as we should have appropriated last year for fixed ammunition. 
I suggested that in a mild way—in my usual mild way—at 
the time. The probability is that we should have appropriated 
more last year for the reserve of field artillerv. That has 
been something of a fad of mine for some years, and yet I 
do not think the Congress or the administration or anybody is 
open to any considerable amount of criticism because we did 
not appropriate more, for we appropriated more than we did the 
year before, and I think more than the year before that. 

Now, if the agitation that has been started largely by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] shall place the 
people in a frame of mind where they shall be willing to ap- 
prove reasonably increased appropriations along certain lines, 
I think the gentleman from Massachusetts will have accom- 
plished a very excellent purpose. But I do not think the Amer- 
ican people are either “nervous” or “excited” about it. Prob- 
ably if we could know their minds we would le .rn that they be- 
lieve we should considerably increase the number of air craft, 
auxiliary to our fighting forces. Possibly we might find the 
people agreeable to increasing the Navy a little more rapidly 
than in the past, particularly in the matter of submarines. 
Possibly we shall find a disposition on the part of the people 
to somewhat increase the size of the standing Army, for rea- 
sons to which I shall call attention in a moment. 

So far, however, as to there being any reason or necessity 
at this time or any real demand at this time for any consider- 
able increase of our naval or military establishments, there is 
nothing in the condition of the world to warrant a belief that 
such necessity exists, and certainly the American people as a 
whole do not at this time believe such a necessity exists, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKetrar). Does the gentleman 
from Wyoming yield to the gentieman from Ohio? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. FESS. As to the statement of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts about our limited ammunition, have you any facts 
as to our ability to supply ammunition in case a war were on, 
although we do not have it in possession now? 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is—and I am not an expert, 
as the gentleman knows, in regard to these matters—my under- 
standing is that most of our ammunition can be manufactured 
very rapidly, and that with the exception of certain classes of 
ammunition, such as torpedoes, certain large fixed ammunition, 
large quantities can be manufactured in a comparatively short 
time. While we should have a reasonably good reserve, it is not 
necessary to haye such an enormous reserve, constantly de- 
teriorating,,as some people imagine. It sounds startling to say 
that we have only ammunition for three-quarters of an hour for 
our guns were they all belching at their most rapid performance. 
But really that is an enormous supply of ammunition, compara- 
tively speaking, for no one can conceive a condition under which 
all the guns or a major portion of them, active and reserve, 
could be brought into action at one time and fired continuously 
for three-quarters of an hour. This is true with regard to most 
forms of ammunition. Experts all agree, and laymen who have 
given the matter any study at all, as well, that a larger reserve 
per gun is now necessary than formerly, owing to the rapidity of 
fire of modern guns and the rapidity with which ammunition 
may be dissipated; and possibly, that fact being taken into con- 
sideration, we shonld increase our estimates and our reserves of 
ammunition above the amount which has heretofore been con- 
sidered necessary, 


Mr. FESS. May I ask the gentleman whether that is in his 
mind a serious situation—our not having very much ammuni- 
tion in possession? 

Mr. MONDELL, I do not think, I will say to my friend, that 
there is any fact connected with our military situation that need 
disturb us now more than at other times. In fact, I am of the 
opinion we are now rather better prepared than we have been 
in the past. That is not saying, of course, that we are as fully 
prepared in all respects as we should be. I think we are not. 

As I see it, we stand in no greater danger now than in the 
past. On the contrary, the probability, the chances, of our 
being engaged in war are lessened rather than increased by the 
war in Europe, and we can and may and should discuss all of 
these questions without regard to what has occurred or what is 
occurring in Europe, unless it be to this extent: That the war 
in Europe up to this period has seemed to tend to prove cer- 
tain things. One of them is that in future wars there will be 
a larger proportionate use of field artillery; that men need 
to know how to shovel as well as how to shoot; and that our 
reserves in certain lines should be increased. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think it does not require 
greater diplomacy now to remain out of the war than before 
the war had begun in Europe? 

Mr. MONDELL. I agree with the President of the United 
States, but I disagree with the campaign utterances of his 
party on the subject. I agree with him that there is no reason 
on earth why we should be involved in the European struggle, 
and my opinion is that except through some act of stupidity 
unthinkable, or some act of aggression unbelievable, it is not 
possible that we shall be brought into this great European 
struggle. 

I confess to a profound hatred for war. I regret the neces- 
sity for military establishments, and in that I think I feel as 
the great body of the American people do. But I realize, as 
we all do, as matters now stand in the world, the necessity 
of maintaining a reasonable military and naval establishment. 
We shall differ in the future, as in the past, as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable naval and military establishment. If 
this war has taught us some lessons in regard to reserves, in 
regard to the character of the arms that shall be needed, we 
should heed those lessons. If it has taught us something with 
regard to the conduct of war, we should heed those lessons in 
the conduct of our military establishments. There is, however, 
no necessity of our getting at all excited over the matter at 
this time because of what is occurring in Europe, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. : 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman fear that an increase of 
25,000 men endangers the peaceful conditions, and that it would 
produce a militarism? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has anticipated what I was 
about to say and to which I referred a moment ago. I am one 
of the few people who did not believe it wise to fortify the 
Panama Canal. I have in no way changed my mind in regard 
to that matter, even though since then our faith in treaties of 
neutrality has received something of a rude shock. But we 
have entered upon a policy of fortification. Our guns and mor- 
tar batteries frown from either end of the canal. We must 
have a force of at least 15,000 men there or we should have no 
force at all. It would be the height of folly to attempt to 
maintain an establishment there unless we maintain a reason- 
ably adequate one, and 15,000 men, according to all of the esti- 
mates of the military authorities, is the very minimum of force 
with which we could make a stand if we were attacked at 
Panama. 

I called attention at the time I discyssed the matter, when I 
was opposing the fortification of the Panama Canal, that it 
meant inevitably an increase of our military force by 15,000 
men, unless we were of the opinion that the force we already 
had was 15,000 too large. We are increasing our garrison in 
Hawaii, and we are maintaining a certain force in the Philip- 
pine Islands. We can not reduce those garrisons under any 
condition of war or peace. When we put 15,000 men in Panama, 
we have drained from the force we have heretofore maintained 
at home that number, and we must increase our force from 
15,000 to 20,000 in order to carry out the policy of placing a 
considerable garrison in Hawaii and maintaining garrisons in 
Panama which we entered upon some time ago. Such an in- 
crease would not be an increase at all, so far as our forces at 
home are concerned. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. Did the gentleman oppose the fortification of 
the canal because of the belief that some of us entertained, that 
we owned the canal and had the supreme and absolute control 
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over it, or was it upon the later theory and recent legislation, 
which, in effect, surrendered very largely our ownership and 
control of that great piece of engineering? 


Mr. MONDELL. I think I made it very clear that my oppo- 
sition to the fortification of the canal was based on my opinion 
as to its unwisdom and not upon the theory that we did not 
have a right to fortify it. I did not subscribe to the doctrine 
which was crystallized into legislation which, as the gentleman 
from Nebraska very properly observed, surrendered not only 
our right to say what tolls should be paid but at the same time 
and through the same interpretation put in question our right to 
fortify the canal. 

I said during that debate that, while I did not believe in for- 
tifications there as a matter of policy, I would cut off my right 
arm before I would surrender my right to fortify. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is not the corollary of the proposition which 
the gentleman has so well stated true—that if the European 
nations, and Great Britain especially, surrendered, as she did, 
to us the right to fortify the canal, acknowledged that we had 
the right to fortify it, is not that also a surrender of her posi- 
tion in regard to the tolls proposition? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman states it very clearly. Any 
interpretation of the treaty that denies our right to fix tolls 
puts in question our right to fortify. The two are effected by 
the same provisions of the treaty; and if we have not a right to 
fix or remit tolls, by the same token, as they say in the country, 
we have not the right to fortify it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman does not assume to say that 
we have surrendered any right to levy tolls in the Panama 
Canal, does he? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not like to admit surrenders, no mat- 
ter how apparent they are, and therefore I will say no, even 
though we repealed the law differentiating in the fixing of tolls, 
on the argument that we had not any right so to do—that is, 
those of us who did not vote for the proposition did not sur- 
render. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that the Government of the United States is the only 
power on earth that has the right to fix tolls on freight and 
passenger traffic through the Panama Canal, and have not we 
done it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not think anyone else had the right 
to say anything about what we should do relative to our own 
ships until at the behest of Great Britain 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman think so now? 

Mr. MONDELL. Until at the behest of Great Britain we 
did, in effect, say that she had the right to say how we should 
fix the tolls on our own ships. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But did we say it? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I did not surrender, for I did not vote 
for the Panama Canal surrender, I will say to my friend. My 
flag still flies. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCKENZIE. In all fairness, did not the gentleman so 
vote when the bill first passed the House? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I did not; because I stated very 
clearly then that I did not believe, as a matter of policy, that 
it was wise to remit tolls to our coastwise vessels. I thought 
it was better to remit the tolls to our over-sea commerce. 

Mr. MeKENZIE. And the gentleman was right about it, too. 

Mr. MONDELL. That certainly was not a denial of our right 
to fix tolls, or to differentiate between different classes of ves- 
sels. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have taken very much more of my time 
than I intended to in discussing this very interesting subject of 
preparedness. There has been a good deal of talk and discus- 
sion, and because of it we will give a little more attention to 
the suggestions and recommendations of those who are in the 
position to know what we ought to do in order to be reasonably 
prepared, but we shall not be carried off our feet, and we shall 
not depart from our policy of maintaining only such an estab- 
lishment as will ward off the first hostile blow and give time 


for the citizenship of the Nation to prepare for our perfect de- 
fense. 


Mr. Chairman, I started to discuss this District bill, but it 
seems to be the hardest thing in the world in the House at 
times to discuss the matter under consideration. Some of the 
newspapers of this city have been inclined to express regret be- 


cause the District Commissioners did not make larger estimates, 
because they left out some rather important projects, and be- 
cause they trimmed their estimates all along the line. 

I was interested in their action largely by reason of a state- 
ment made by Commissioner Siddons as to the conditions or 
considerations which affected their judgment. He said on be- 
half of the commission: 


pearing 19. mind, first, that our estimated revenues show a very con- 
siderable increase over last year— 


That is, the District revenues 
the commissioners were nevertheless aware of the fact that it was not 
only desired but the probable necessity throughout the Government to 
reduce expenditures to a minimum and g in mind the 
8 situation in the country and what the Congress i has to 

ace in the matter of the necessity of reducing expenditures wherever 
a we have fallen in line with that general view and under- 

Mr. Chairman, we all believe in economy, not only under Demo- 
cratic adminstrations which are pledged to economy by their plat- 
form utterances, but at all times and under all administrations, 
and yet we have the yery highest authority, recently given, for 
the fact that the American people desire Congress to make such 
appropriations as are reasonably necessary for carrying on the 
people's affairs, their only insistence being that the expenditures 
shall be for proper objects and that honesty and good business 
judgment) shall be exercised in making the expenditures, 

What is the condition of the country which the commissioners 
had in mind when they said in effect that it was such as to 
necessitate their bringing in a very closely clipped and cropped 
set of recommendations of expenditures? The ability of the 
Government to pay its bills depends entirely upon its revenues, 
and its revenues are derived from two sources in the main— 
internal revenue and revenue from customs duties. So far as 
I know, except for the extension of the wave of prohibition, 
and that does not seem to have had much effect, there has not 
occurred anything to reduce the income from internal revenue. 
Our other large source of income is customs duties, and there 
is no reason for a falling off of revenue from customs duties 
based on any reduction in the amount of imports. Just now 
in addition to ordinary sources of revenue we have this new 
so-called war tax, which makes it a little bit trying for the 
children in the matter of chewing gum, a little more difficult to 
get married, hard on the man who has any bank stock, and still 
harder, as I have recently discovered, on the fellow who wants 
to borrow money at the bank. Ninety million dollars, we have 
understood, are to be raised through this so-called war tax, 
necessitated, so the President assured us, by reason of a reduc- 
tion of imports resulting from the war in Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the trouble to secure a table of 
importations for the 13 months ending October 30 last, during 
all of which time the Underwood bill has been in operation, 
the full period of its operation down to the ist of November— 
it was impossible to secure complete returns for November— 
and I find that in that period, under the Underwood bill, we 
imported $2,014,088,333 worth of foreign goods. I have also 
looked up the figures of imports for the last 13 months of the 
Payne tariff, the 13 months immediately preceding the first 13 
months of the Underwood bill, and I find that in that period we 
imported under the Payne bill $1,957,382,892 worth of foreign 
goods. In other words, we had an increase, an excess of im- 
ports in the first 13 months under the Underwood bill over the 
last 18 months of the Payne bill amounting to $56,705,441. So 
there is no necessity of unusual and crippling parsimony based 
on a reduction of imports. There is no reduction but an in- 
crease of imports. There is no necessity for a war tax based 
on a reduction of imports, for imports have increased, in spite 
of the war, $56,000,000 over a like period before the passage 
of the Underwood bill. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman notice whether the imports in 
these war months of this year are greater or as great as the 
corresponding months of the last year before the war? 

Mr. MONDELL. The imports during August and September, 
1914, were lower than the imports of the corresponding months of 
the year before, but the imports prior to the war were greater 
than the corresponding months of the year before, and now we 
have reached a condition under which the imports are increas- 
ing constantly, in spite of the war. The imports for October, 
1914, were over $138,000,000, whereas for October, 1913,. they 
were less than $133,000,000, or an increase of over five and one- 
half millions. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. I wanted to bring that out, and that is the 
fact, that there was an increase of almost $6,000,000 in spite of 
the fact of the war. 
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j Mr. MONDELL. Yes; as between October, 1913, and October, 
914. 
Mr. PLATT. In spite of the fact that October, 1913, was the 
first month after the passage of the tariff bill. i 
Mr. MONDELL. That is true. 


Mr. PLATT. What effect has the war had over importations 
during the war months? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will insert the table in the Recorp, from 
which you can secure that information. f 

The table is as follows: 


Comparative statement of im and duty collected the 13 months from October, 1913, to October, 1914, inclusive, and du: k 
parat: ports during PA gis > 1914 ring the preceding 13 months, September, 1912, 


2 


{Compiled from tables of imports of merchandise by months, Monthly Summary of Finance and Commerce, Department of Commerce.] 


3 493 


153.094, 898 
154,095, 444 


345, 276, 
282, 571, 045 


62,705, 505 


Decrease in revenue, 1913-14 . 


Nor Imports for September, 1913, include a pproximately $13,665,000 entered during the first 3 days of October under the tariff law of 1909. 


Mr. MONDELL. The fact is the Underwood bill was intended 
to largely increase imports, and it has largely increased imports 
in spite of the war, and, whether the war continues or not, the 
imports over those of the Payne bill will be increased, and when 
the war ceases no man knows the amount of foreign goods that 
will be dumped on our shores. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not a fact—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The fact is that the difficulty is not in 

decreased importations but in the fact that many articles were 
placed on the free list, and the duty on other articles was 
reduced to such an extent that with increased importations in 
the first 13 months of the Underwood bill of more than $56,000,- 
000 there was a decrease in revenues in the same period of 
562.705.565. 
_ Mr. FESS. In other words, the war has not decreased im- 
portations sufficiently to necessitate a war tax, because the 
importations under the war are greater than the importations 
prior to the war—— 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman give me five minutes 
more? : 

Mr. DAVIS. I will start the gentleman out with four min- 
utes. 3 

Mr. MONDELL. The war tax was not necessary because of 
any ređuction of imports. That is very clear. There has been 
an increase of importations for eight months prior to the pas- 
sage of the war tax over the preceding eight months. The war tax 
was necessitated, as I said on the floor of the House some time 
ago, not by reason of the war in Europe but by reason of the 
‘Democratic war on sound fiscal and financial principles and 
policies. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. Do not the increases which the gentleman has 
given as to importations under the Underwood law and the 
Payne law afford an absolute demonstration of the fact that the 
Underwood tariff law as a revenue producer was a demonstrated 
failure before war began, and that if there had not been a war 
that law must of necessity have been amended or there would 
have been a tax anyway? 

Mr. MONDELL. That was thoroughly and ebundantly dem- 
onstrated before the war began. The war was the excuse, the 
opportunity of the Democratic Party to get out of a hole in 
which its bad management had placed it and the country along 
with it. [Applause on the Republican side.] And it was very 
clear then that the bill would have to be amended, and it grows 
clearer every day. i 

Mr. SLOAN. Was not the passage of the war-revenue bill 
Mere n confession of the failure of the Underwood tariff law as a 
revenue producer? s 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, unquestionably, and while it failed as 
a revenue producer the only thing that prevents a general flood- 
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ing of our markets with enormously increased importations of 
foreign goods is the situation created by the war. 

In spite of war abroad importations have increased, are con- 
stantly increasing, to the detriment of the American people, and 
there is a constant loss to the American Treasury by reason of 
the reduction in the rate of customs duties. It is now apparent 
that whoever shall be in control of Congress after the close of 
the European war it will be necessary to revise the tariff, in 
order to secure adequate revenue and prevent the complete over- 
threw of industries by a flood of foreign goods. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me just one minute? I wish to yield that minute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I will not take that much 
time. When I went home I met my people on the cotton situa- 
tion, and I want to ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] is recognized. 

‘Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, it is perhaps 
not inappropriate that we should discuss national defense upon 
a. District of Columbia bill. It was 100 years ago the 24th of 
last August when a small force of about 5.000 British put our 
raw levies to flight at Bladensburg and came here and burned the 
National Capitol. 

I do not believe in war. But war comes like a bolt from the 
blue. It is not enough that our people have always wanted 
peace. Some unforeseen occurrence, like the shot at Lexington 
or the shots at the Chesapeake or the massacre at the Alamo 
or the destruction of the Maine or the first shot at Fort Sumter 
brings war before we expect it. 

We pray for peace; but if war comes we shall not have time 
to gather supplies and create armies as we did in 1861 and in 
1898. We should be prepared. 

It was one of the main objects of the Constitution, as therein 
stated, to secure domestic tranquillity ” and “ to provide for the 
common defense.” The two go together. Unless we provide for 
the common defense we are the temptation of every rapacious. 
or irritable nation, and peace will be a dream only. 

Now, I am going to speak mostly of our defenses on land. I 
was on the Committee on Military Affairs for some 10 years. 
On land, as on sea, real defense lies in the mobile forces that can 
attack—in speedy ships with high-power guns on the water 
and in men with rifles in their hands that they know how to use, 
like Gen. Jackson’s frontiersmen, on the land. An army of 
sharpshooters is our real defense. Forts and slow-moving naval 
fortresses may be out of date, but the man behind the gun is 
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never out of date. [Applanse.] The fathers of the Constitution 
understood this well. They passed a militia bill in the First 
Congress which enacted that every man between 18 and 45 years 
of age was to appear at an annual muster provided with a 
musket, a horn of powder, and bullets. They were not satisfied, 
as our present authorities are, with, at the most, 1,100,000 rifles 
in hand when we have 16,000,000 men that may be called on in 
time of war. 

Even before that first militia bill a small school for officers 
had been established. The new Nation was surrounded by the 


colonies of the then great powers; Spain, England, and France | 


owned these colonies and were aggressive. Are we in any bet- 
ter position to-day? The ocean that then separated us by weeks 
from the other side has now become the speediest and best 
means of transportation, and we are now even nearer than 
then to the great military powers. 

That militia bill provided for a reserve of arms and men, 
and the fathers of our country also provided a small standing 
army. They had, in 1792, an army of 5,000 men. Our popala- 
tion at that time, besides 700.000 slaves, was only 3.300.000 
freemen. Our free population has increased thirtyfold. If we 
now had a standing army in the same proportion to population, 
we should have 150,000 men instead of 75,000. 

I stand by the principles of our forefathers. Our Army 
should be in the proportion that they established. I believe 
they had about the right number for a standing army. It was 
not a large army. Our Army is a school of arms, a college of 
military information and progress. For its size, ours is the 
best army in the world, because both the horse and foot are 
an army of sharpshooters, and no other army in the world can 
claim that. 

But the fathers of our country did not depend on this organ- 
ized army. They put their trust and dependence in the re- 
serves, or what we call the volunteers—in a whole people that 
would spring to arms at their country’s call. And we do this 
also, and rightly. No standing army can be great enough to 
carry on a great war. We had millions, North and South, 
in the Civil War, which put 4.000.000 men in arms. Ten 
millions or more are now engaged in the European conflict. 
But in peace no nation can afford to put its whole male able- 
bodied population in the army. Germany enlists less than one- 
half of her available recruits for two years, and less than one- 
half of her men have been trained in arms. Including not only 
those who are with the colors, but also the landwehr, or re- 
serve, and the landsturm, or home guard, Germany's trained 
men number about five and a half millions. We do not hear 
that there are arms or equipment for more, or of their putting 
their 11,000,000 able-bodied men In arms, nor have they put any 
such number in the field. No other nation puts so many in the 
army as Germany. The tax is too terrible. The American 
Army costs on the average $1,000 a man per year. It costs still 
more to take those same men from the community and from 
productive pursuits, A standing army here of a million men 
would cost a thousand million dollars a year, and the cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

But we can make provision for arms as they did in the militia 
bill of old times, for ammunition, equipment, and educated 
officers at one-fortieth of this cost, even if arms and equipment 
have to be entirely renewed every 10 years. The sum that will 
support 25,000 men in the Army will in 10 years make full pro- 
vision of arms and equipment for a million men. If it is used 

- only for arms—that is, for rifles, artillery, and gun carriages— 
it will in 2 years make provision for more than a million men, 
and would in 10 years make piovision for five million men. 

If we can rely upon our factories in case of emergency to 
supply most of the clothes, harness, wagon work, ammunition, 
and shoes, as we may fairly do, so that we need only put arms 
and part of the other material in store, we can, with the same 
zum or at the cost of 25,000 men, put rifles, field cannon, and 
gun carriages in store sufficient for 5.000,00 men within 10 years, 
and we can do this without withdrawing a single man from 
work or wages and without establishing the least show of mili- 
tarism. 

This is the system that was adopted by our forefathers. It 
is the way also by which a population of 250,000 Boers in South 
Africa—by providing for the common defense and having can- 
non, rifles, and ammunition—held Great Britain at bay with her 
250,000,000 of population and her standing army of over 300,000 
troops. It is the only way to provide national defense at rea- 
sonable cost. 

After all, standing armies are trifles in time of war. The 
first necessity will be that of arms. It is an open secret that 
just at the present time the English forces can not go to the 
Continent because England has not arms with which to equip 
them. I know this also from private advices. France has been 


holding back her levies because she can not fully equip them. 
Arms are a necessity, and it takes months and years to provide 
them. Our factories are now glutted with foreign orders which 
they can not fill until after months or years of delay in building 
machinery to manufacture military rifles. Arms can not be pro- 
vided immediately. 

The new Springfield rifies cost $15 apiece, and a stock of them 
can be accumulated in 10 years at an annual cost of $1.50 for 
each rifle. Fifteen million dollars a year will give us 10,000,000 
Springfields within 10 years, or enough to put rifles into the 
hands of 10,000,000 men if some great military power should 
attempt to invade us. I grant that no such storm cloud threat- 
ens now, but who dares warrant the chances of the next 10 
years, unless we make for peace by having a rifle ready for tha 
hands of every man as did our forefathers. We are not entitled 
to call for volunteers unless we can arm them. 

Now, about 16 years ago, in the Military Affairs Committee, 
just at the outbreak of the Spanish War, I found that we had 
just enough repeating rifles to put in the hands of our Regulars 
and only old Springfields for our Volunteers. At my instance and 
with the aid of the War Department we finally increased the 
appropriation for making rifles from some $350,000 to 51.700000, 
which supplied 100,000 rifles a year. Now they have gradually 
reduced that sum, because we have 300,000 Krags and 700.000 
Springfield rifles on hand, or thereabouts (I get these figures 
from the appropriations which tell about what we have made), 
and they only estimate for $250,000 this year, which is about 
enough to give 16,000 rifles, or only sufficient to take care of 
ordinary wear and tear. We ought to put rifles in reserve for 
time of necessity. The War Department publications show plans 
for increasing the Regular Army to 120,000 and the militia to 
150.000 and for volunteers to make up a first line of about 
500,000, and they are making all their plans for supplying this 
first line only with arms and equipment. This is not right. We 
need supplies in store for the second and third lines as well, so 
that if we happen to be forced into war the whole citizen sol- 
diery can have arms with which to fight. [Applause.] 

Our Government factories can make 1,500 rifles a day, with 
two shifts; or, with three shifts and working every day in the 
year, they could make 2.200 a day or 750,000 in a year. But 
what is that if we get into war? Modern war is a matter of 
days and weeks, at most; of months, and not of years. It will 
take over 10 years to get our men supplied with Springfield 
rifles, at $1.50 per year per man. It will make for peace to have 
a stock of arms ready to put into the hands of our citizen sol- 
diery. They cost little. 

The machine guns, using the same ammunition, cost about 
$515 apiece. Four are now allotted to 1,000 men, and if that 
ratio continues 52.30 a man would provide the gun, or, on the 
10-year basis, it is 23 cents per man per year. j 

The 3-inch field gun costs less than $5,000 for the gun and 
carriage proper, and, allowing a battery of four guns to 1,000 
men, each man can be provided with these essentials of the field 
artillery at a cost of $20, or, on the 10-year basis, $2 a year. 

The evidence taken last Tuesday shows that we have only 
enough field artillery for 800,000 men. The department only, 
expects to provide 1,290 guns in all, or enough for 450.000 men. 
Guns and carriages can not be made in haste. Of all things that 
take time, artillery takes the most, and we should provide it 
lavishly and have it in store. This will not be done in order to 
have war, but in order to avoid war and keep the peace, We 
should see that the aggressive nations, who look greedily upon 
our lands and wealth, should know that we have arms and artil- 
lery for our millions and not merely for a first line. 

Small arms at $15, quick firers at $2.30 per man, and field 
guns at $20 a man, a total of $37.30, can be provided for a mil- 
lion men for $37,300,000. 

I am in hopes that this is all that we need to keep in store. 
Perhaps ammunition, clothes, shoes, harness, and equipment can 
be left, for the most part, to be made by our various factories 
in times of emergency. But if not, the total cost of full equip- 
ment for each man for artillery, ammunition, arms, and neces- 
sary equipment is something under $225, so that $22,500,000 a 
year would give full equipment for 1,000.000 men in 10 years. 

I add a memorandum of this equipment, Mr. Chairman, which 
I submit, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM—ARMY EQUIPMENT. 


rr ah etn AAS a aa $15. 
(It was $12.50 a few years ago. but before that was $17.) 

There are 100 rounds in the belt, 120 in the combat train, 120 
in the ammunition train, making 340. A like amount ought 
to be held in reserve, or, in all 680 rounds, which cost $27 
ei cos Or tt ee ee 
(At private factories the cost Is $85 a thousand.) 

Machine guns cost about $515 apiece, and each should have 
21,000 rounds of ammunition, making altogether about 
$1,100. Four machine guns are allowed to 1,000 men, mak- 
ing) $4;400, (Or, Tor CRON: TORT nr rr A 


18. 00 


4,40 
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As to field guns, a little over 3 are allowed to 1,000 men. The 
battery of four 3-inch field guns, with limbers, ca‘ 
harness, and every appurtenance except horses, will cost be- 
tween $70,000 and $71,000. As to ammunition, they wish 
1,800 rounds for each gun, making $72,000. The 
6-inch gun batteries cost nearly or quite double as much, 
but there will be comparatively few of these, and we might 
average the cost, therefore, by some the cost of four 
1 to 1.000 men, Which, with the horses, would be 

* or, 


8150.0. Pt ee ae Sad ̃ . —— Se 150. 00 
The uniform, army shoes, and other essentials ee socks and 

underclothing) which could not be furnished by purchase in 

market without being especially ordered, amount, per man, 

tO nO og | |. cme a a SS a eee rs 80. 00 


The total cost of equipment, per man, for artillery, 
arms, ammunition, and necessary equipment.. 217. 40 

I am talking no secrets. All this is in the pamphlet issued as 
to organization. 

Twenty-two dollars a man for 10 years would provide all that 
he needs of arms, artillery, and equipment. Is it too much to 
provide all this for a million men? 

I prefer to provide arms alone for 5,000,000 men and to leave 
the manufacture of the rest of the equipment to the manufactur- 
ing power of the United States when we need it. 

You will ask me whether our citizen soldiers will have train- 
ing. If you have plenty of arms you can issue them lavishly to 
every school that desires them, under proper regulations to be 
adopted by the Secretary of War. Examinations should be ar- 
ranged, and every schoolboy who has qualified as a marksman or 
sharpshooter and knows how to take his gun to pieces and put it 
together again should receive some prize. Men in the community 
who have received this education would be almost soldiers, ready, 
if they have learned to obey orders, to make marches and to 
shoot straight. Target practice at short ranges, with a dimin- 
ished target, can be had against any railroad embankment. It 
is no matter of great expense, and will provide trained recruits 
for expansion of the Regular Army and National Guard in 
time of need, as well as for volunteers. 

But some one will say, “ But what of officers?” We want 
qualified officers, scattered through the community as they 
were in 1848 and 1861, when West Point graduates from civil 
life furnished almost the greater part of our successful com- 
manders. We are neglecting the training of officers. 

Our Military Academy has not grown with our population. 
In 1812 it had 250 cadets, and our population was less than 

7.500.000, including slaves. We have now over thirteen times as 
many people. If we had the same proportion at the acad- 
emy now it would be a school of over 3,300 young men in- 
stead of less than 700. That schoo] is not able now to supply 
the needs of the Army. Before 1860 a large majority of the 
graduates went into civil life. Every graduate of the four- 
year course in civil life can be expected to remain available for 
the Volunteer Army for 30 years thereafter, and every cadet 
in the academy will thus represent eight officers who will be 
ready for volunteer service. If there be one West Point gradu- 
ate allotted for every hundred men, they would be pretty well 
supplied; and if each West Point cadetship thus supplied 8 offi- 
cers to 800 men, the annual cost of, say, $1,600 for a cadet—it 
is rather high—makes the cost for officers about $2 a year for 
each man that they command. It is a small price. 

These graduates would no doubt take an interest in the Na- 
tiona] Guard and improve it greatly. 

The men in civil life who had been educated in West Point 
were the greatest asset that the United States had in the Mexi- 
can War and in the Civil War. These graduates were spe- 
cially equipped to help in time of war, and the work done by 
our armies in 1848 and 1861 was not like that of 1812, because 
we had many officers who were trained and competent. 

What is the cost? 

They are the cheapest investment that we ever made. A 
West Point (or several military academies) educating 3,300 men 
would in time provide an officer to every hundred men, or an 
army of two and a half million men. 

It would take time to obtain this supply, and meanwhile we 
might well establish some system by which prizes could be 
offered to graduates of a scientific course, who should also 
stand a thorough examination in military science. We might 
establish a system of military cadets in the Army. We had it 
once. The Germans bave it now in their one-year men, who 
are graduates of colleges. 

We want men who will lead our forces in time of war and who 
in time of peace will serve their country by adding to the 
efficiency of the militia. 

Our strength lies in the people, not in standing armies. It 
lies in defense and not in attack. It lies in peace and not in 
war. But we can only keep peace if we have a people who are 
not only numerous but who are provided with arms as well as 

with trained officers, and who from youth up know how to obey 


orders, march together, and shoot straight, because they have 
learned it in school. 

Such an army would be invincible, for on the country’s call 
its soldiers would spring up and be born like Minerva, fully 


armed and ready and equipped for war. 
publican side.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 2 hours and 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I want to spend a few minutes 
discussing this bill, and yet I think I realize that I would not be 
in order at this time unless I said a few things about war. 
[Laughter.] 

I want to make my declaration now, so that you will all 
understand it, that I am for war; but it is for war against 
wrong and injustice, and not against my neighbors and friends. 
I am for civilization, I am opposed to barbarism, whether of 
nations or of individuals. It is a strange fact, as I review the 
history and conditions of the world, that as individuals men are 
largely civilized. The people of the world have made marvelous 
progress in civilization, but as nations we are just as barbarous 
as we were in the dark ages; we resort to the same methods to 
decide matters of right now as they did then, but as individuals 
we submit to the rule of right and justice. 

What is civilization? I was sitting back here trying to 
analyze it, as my friend from Wyoming, Mr. MONDELL, was 
talking. Civilization is nothing more than a man surrendering 
the power to determine his own rights or to enforce them. I 
can not determine my own rights as a citizen. The community 
will not let me. After the right has been determined I can not 
go ahead and enforce it, for the community will not permit. I 
must surrender, in order to be a civilized man, both the power 
to determine my own rights and the power of enforcing them. 
The nations of the world will never become civilized until they 
surrender their right to determine for themselves the question 
of right, and providing a power and a means of enforcing it 
without the arbitrament of war. 

To-day we are beholding the greatest spectacle that the world 
has ever seen, and what is it all about? What is the question 
to be determined? The question to be determined is whether or 
not Servia was particeps criminis with a high-school boy who 
shot down the prince of Austria. That is the question involved, 
Austria wanted to go into Servia and settle that question her- 
self. Servia wanted to settle it for herself, but neither of them 
was willing to submit to a high court of right and justice to 
determine that question. After we have seen 17,000,000 people 
in arms, after we have seen three or four million men stricken 
down, after we have seen thousands upon thousands of widows 
and orphans made, after we have seen blood flow like rivers, + 
will there be any determination of the great question that lies 
at the base of this conflict, and that is whether Servia was an 
accomplice in that transaction? 

As I said, I am for war, but I am for war for right and not 
for war upon my neighbor. We have established a country 
here based not upon force, not upon power, but upon eternal 
right, and I undertake to say that as long as we do stand for 
right we will never be threatened by any other nation. I am 
for peace as between my neighbor and myself as to our mutual 
rights. You can not determine it by war. That determines 
only one question, and that is which is the stronger, and not 
which one is right. You never can determine a question of 
right by mere force. I know it is commonly said that might 
makes right. As to nations that is true, but as to individuals 
it is not true. But I see no reason why we should not have the 
same principles apply to national morals that apply to indi- 
vidual morals. No man would stand up and say to-day as to 
his civil rights that might makes right. As between men no- 
body would claim that, and yet good men, strong men, able 
men, stand up and advocate a theory that might makes right 
when you apply it to national morals. 

I am not one of those who believe that we are in any danger. 
I never have become hysterical about the invasion of the yellow 
race, or any other race. We have lived on this portion of this 
little continent as a nation for a century and a quarter—125 
years—and during all that time no nation has declared a war 
upon us, and no nation has undertaken to approach the of- 
fensive; no nation has ever, so far as authentic record goes, 
considered the question of making an invasion upon us. We 
have had two wars. 

A MEMBER. Three. 

Mr. PROUTY. Two wars outside of the one among ourselves, 
which I did not include. 

Mr. KAHN. The Mexican and the Spanish Wars. 


[Applause on the Re- 
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Mr. PROUTY. The Mexican War I had forgotten, and it 
ought to be forgotten. But no nation declared war on us. 
Great Britain did not declare war in 1812 and she would not 
do it now. Spain, with her armada, did not declare war upon 
the United States, and they would not now. Mexico will not 
declare war, nor will any other nation. All we need to do is 
to stay here, be men and be right, stand for high ideals, and 
we will have no trouble. 

I agree with Abraham Lincoln when he said that all the 
armies and the navies of the world could not reach the Ohio 
River. I agree with that proposition. I have looked the thing 
over pretty carefully and I say that all the navies of the world 
could not enter the port of New York, even if there was not 
a battleship in New York Harbor. With our land batteries 
and our mines and other things all the navies of the world 
could not enter New York Harbor and approach New York 
City. There is no well-protected harbor that I know of—any 
approachable harbor—where they could come in. 

In conversation with a gentleman back yonder a moment ago, 
he said that they would land their forces at some place where 
there was not any port. What does that mean? You can not 
land an armed vessel out in midocean. You can not land them 
where there are no ports. The very best they could do, if they 
could not get into any of these fortified harbors. would be to 
land at some place along the seacoast, and to do that they would 
have to anchor away out at sea and send their men in in small 
vessels to the shore, by boats and skiffs, and so forth; and I 
undertake to say that all of the armies of the world could not 
land enough men on the shore so that our policemen would not 
be able to arrest them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PETERSON. They might come by aeroplane. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; but where are these hundred million 
people during this time? Suppose an army was to start now 
from Germany or France or England with a hundred thousand 
men on their transports—and that is a big amount to carry— 
and they would get down here at some place, and by our mod- 
ern method of telegraphy we can tell where they are and what 
they are doing, by means of our scouts—suppose they would 
land there or would approach there to land, and then would 
get into their little boats to come to land, do you suppose one 
of them would ever get to shore? Why, talk about the Navy 
and the Army and all that—I can go down here into Arkansas, 
where the boys have been trained from youth to shoot out the 
eye of a squirrel, and get enough men to pick out every man 
before he got to shore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. What about the battleshins that would be out 
there with the transports? $ 

Mr. PLATT. How would you know just where they were 
going to land? There is a good deal of room on the ocean, as 
the German cruisers have shown. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would have this wireless telegraphy, estab- 
lished from one end of this country to the other, tell us. 

Mr, PLATT. But they will be on shore by that time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, no; they can not land 100,000 men in a 
minute, 

Mr. PLATT. They do not need to land over 20,000 men to 
get 20 miles inland. 

Mr. PROUTY. Twenty thousand men would not last a break- 
fast spell with the outraged citizenship of America. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
when we went down to Cuba it took us from 10 o'clock at night 
until daylight to land 1,000 men in those boats, exactly the way 
the gentleman is describing. 

Mr. PROUTY. Of course. I am not so dizzy as you fellows 
think I am. 

Mr. OGLESBY. And I want to add that there was nobody 
there to stop us. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course the gentleman does not pretend to 
say that civilians could begin to snipe troops and get away 
with it? 

Mr. PROUTY. I undertake to say that we could call out the 
State militia of a State like Arkansas—and I am picking the 
smallest State in the Union, so far as the militia is concerned— 
where the boys are trained to shoot the eyes out of squirrels 
from their youth, and I would plant them down on one of these 
unprotected shores that you speak of and I guarantee that no 
German or English could land. [Laughter.] But I did not 
intend to make a war speech. How much time have I remain- 
ing, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
maining. 


The gentleman has eight minutes re- 
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Mr. SIMS. Go ahead. You are doing very well. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman noticed that I 
spoke of Jackson’s frontiersmen as being the best sort of a 
defense. An army of sharpshooters is the best army in the 
world; but we have not got it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I agree with that—except in Arkansas. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I wish we had them all over 
the country, just as you say they have them in Arkansas. 

Mr. PROUTY. What I am trying to say is that I am in 
favor of an international court of arbitration to settle these 
questions and remove the tax burden that comes from settling 
them by war, and I want to say that it is time for the American 
people, as well as other people, to consider these great questions 
from the standpoint of the men who furnish the money and the 
blood to conduct wars, rather than from the standpoint of the 
men who owe their whole career and everything they have to 
the art of war. I think it is time for us to consider the 
orphans, the children, and the mothers of this country as well 
as the fellow who wants to wear epaulets. 

Mr. Chairman, I now want to talk about something that is 
just as warlike, if we can judge from the newspapers, as this is, 
and that is the bill making appropriations for the District of 
Columbia, If you will allow your minds to calm down a little 
bit, I will try and bring mine down and call your attention to a 
real situation. You all know that it has been said ever since I 
have been in Congress, especially since I have been upon the 
District Committee, that I am a fellow who is constantly stirring 
up things and causing a great deal of trouble to this District. 

If you will look through what I have said from time to time, 
you will find that I have never advocated anything except the 
purest, simplest justice as between the people of this District 
and the rest of the people of the United States. With that kind 
of preface, I want to call your attention to a real situation. If 
you will turn to the last page of this appropriation bill, you will 
find that it appropriates eleven million three hundred and two 
thousand dollars and odd; and if you will turn to the report of 
the District Commissioners, just filed, and of which I see my 
friend Monnet has a copy, you will find that the revenues of 
the District of Columbia last year amounted to $7,321,000, inde- 
pendent of a million and a half dollars that came in under 
special levies or taxation. We have had in this District for 
more than a quarter of a century a plan by which the District 
furnishes a dollar—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Over a third of a century. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; over a third of a century—a plan by 
which the District furnishes a dollar and the people of the 
United States furnish a dollar. Since the District of Columbia 
has $7,321,000 as their part, to match that the United States 
must put up $7,321,000 on their part; otherwise you would de- 
stroy the symmetry of that sacred hallowed thing called the 
half-and-half principle. 

Now, you will notice that if that were done that the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill ought to provide for the expendi- 
ture of, say, in round numbers, $15,000,000. As a matter of 
fact, they only find it necessary to expend $11,000,000, and while 
I am discussing that phase of it I want to call attention to the 
fact that even of that item there are $128,000 that ought not to 
be included. There are $128,000 appropriated in this bill for 
expenses of the water works which is provided for out of an 
entirely different fund, so you should take $128,000 froth the 
figures which I am using, because that ought not to have been 
included in the sum total of those figures because that does not 
come out of the general revenues of the District or the United 
States, but comes out of what is known as the water fund. Now, 
the result of this, just figured coolly and calmly as if you were 
on a board of supervisors or an alderman in the city, you would 
say, What are we going to do about this? We have $2,000,000 
surplus revenue. You would say one of two things: Either we 
would cut down the amount of the revenues to be derived or we 
would increase the appropriation, You would not leave a couple 
of million dollars of unexpended money knowing it was going 
to increase in the future rather than diminish, because every 
man who has studied this problem knows the revenues even 
on the present—I was going to say “sham *”—basis are going 
to increase. There is no question about that, the commission- 
ers so say, and everybody who has studied the question knows 
it is true. It is not o ly this year, but it is going to increase 
and next year it will be eight and a half or nine million dollars. 

Mr. SIMS. And that is without increasing the rate of taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, yes; I am not discussing that question 
just now. Now, the American Congress, sitting as I feel we are, 
as just an arbiter between the people of the United States and 
the District of Columbia, should do something. Now, what shall 
it be? Well, some, I suppose, will say we ought to cut down the 
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taxes in the District of Columbia. I suppose that is really what 
they mean. But, on the other hand, I do not believe there is a 
man in this Congress who has got the nerve, in view of the 
record of the facts in this case; to get up on the floor of this 
House and state that he believes that the people of the District 
of Columbia ought to have their taxes reduced. What are the 
simple facts? I will not go into them at length, but what are 
the simple facts? They are that they pay now 10 mills on the 
dollar on actual value of real estate. Under the organic act, 
about which they have said so much, it was provided it should 
be 15 mills, but now they pay 10 mills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Does the gentleman desire 
more time? 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like a little more time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will yield the gentleman 10 
minutes additional. 

Mr. PROUTY. As I say, they pay 10 milis on the dollar on 
real estate. I undertake to say, after having spent three years 
investigating that question, there is not a city in-the United 
States of any size that does not pay a good deal more than that. 
You can but recall your own taxes at home, I have compiled, 
as you all know, the taxes of all cities of any size in the United 
States, based upon actual value, not upon assessed value, and 
the law provides upon actual value, and the average in the 
United States is a little over 19 mills. Therefore I say I do 
not believe any man has the-hardihood to stand on the floor of 
the House and say to all the people of this Nation that the 
people of the District of Columbia ought to have their taxes 
still further reduced. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. : 

Mr. CRISP. I just want to ask the gentleman if it is not 
also true that intangible personal property and articles of 
adornment are also exempt from taxes here, which does not 
apply elsewhere? i 

Mr. PROUTY. Well, half of that proposition is true. Moneys 
and credits are not assessed here at all. Congress did a few 
years ago correct that provision of 1892 in regard to wearing 
apparel—that is, articles of personal adornment. Now, I am not 
going to discuss the question of whether property is assessed 
here at the full value—that is, based upon the two-thirds propo- 
sition, I am not going to discuss that because I have not the 
time, but I will say in a general way from all the information 
I can obtain, and I have sought it honestly, because I hold no 
grudge against these people, they have been splendid to me 
personally, an I have no grudge against them, but I have been 
probing for the facts, and I find that property in the District 
of Columbia is assessed lower on the basis of the law—that 
is, two-thirds—than it is generally in other cities. There is 
no dispute about the proposition that property in the city of 
Washington instead of being assessed at two-thirds is only as- 
sessed one-third. Of course there are isolated cases where that 
does not apply; but take it as a whole; and a committee of this 
Congress filed their report after giving a most elaborate study 
of the question covering a period of more than two years of 
time. Then, as has been suggested, moneys and credits are not 
assessed at all here. Men can come here with their millions 
and tens of millions and twenty million dollars, as they have, 
and escape taxation at home and escape taxation here. Well, 
I am not now discussing that part of the question, but I want 
to say it is unfair to the people of the United States that men 
can take up a technical residence in the city of Washington 
and escape taxation at home and thereby defraud their people 
at home and at the same time give no benefit to the people of 
the District of Columbia. So I pass that proposition. I do 
not believe there is anybody going to get up here and say that 
we are in favor of reduced taxation. 

Now, what are you going to do with that 83.000, 000 next year, 
$4,000,000 the next year, and $5,000,000 the next year, assuming 
there is to be no change in the manner of assessment and no 
different rate? What are you going to do with it? Oh, give it 
back to the District and go out into my district and your dis- 
trict and levy a war tax to make the deficit good. I have seen 
a good deal of effort about here to find money to be economical 
on, and we are told we have not money enough with which 
te run this Government, and yet here are $2,000,000 that you 
are going to hand back to people who are the wealthiest people 
per capita of any people in the United States, and go out to 
our people to get the money to make it good. Now, is it not 
absolutely fair to say that these people themselves ought to 
use the money that they themselves are able to put up on an 
equitable, generous basis before they ask my people to con- 
tribute? These people are educating their children here by 
paying half taxation, and our people pay full taxation and then 


contribute half to the people down here. My people are getting 
no richer than these people here; my people have no greater 
revenues per capita than these people have here, and yet all 
this time we are paying out for my people money to. support 
these people. Of course, some people, somehow or another, get 
charmed and fascinated, like a snake fascinates a bird, when 
they get among these people here and listen to their stories E 


admit I do not get fascinated in that way. I want to deter- 
mine but one question, and that is the question of what is right 
between my people and these people here. 


Now, while I am on my feet, I will say that an amendment 
will be offered by my friend, Mr. Jonnson, chairman of our 
committee, providing that the funds collected from the District 
of Columbia shall be used to pay the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, so far as they go, and that 
whatever is necessary beyond that shall be paid out of the 
Public Treasury. Is not that fair? If they collect money 
by a very low rate of taxation, more than equal their half, 
is it anything unjust or unfair to say that they shall use the 
rest of that money for themselves before they go out among 
other people in order to collect money to make that good? 

And then another thing that I expect will be suggested: 
When the organic law was enacted all of you who are familiar 
with that will remember a committee spent nearly four years 
in investigating the question of relations between the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia. They considered 
very carefully the question as to what was a fair rate of taxa- 
tion to be put upon these people. The distinguished Senator 
from Iowa, Mr. Allison, was chairman of that committee, and 
after making an examination of the tax rate in cities of the 
United States they found a 15-mill tax, or $1.50 a hundred, 
was a reasonable and average tax, and therefore in the organic 
act it was fixed at 15 mills on the dollar, or $1.50 on the hundred, 
actual value. That continued for 22 years, but in 1902, when 
they found they were getting more revenues than were neces- 
sary for the District’s half, some fascination got hold of Mem- 
bers of Congress, which I have never been able to comprehend, 
by which they reduced the revenues for the District rather than 
reduce the part that was contributed by the United States, and 
they said, rather than be assessed at its full value, it should be 
assessed at only one-third value. So that real estate in the city 
of Washington and the District of Columbia is now only paying 
10 mills on the actual value, while in my city and in your city 
it is 20 mills or more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. There will be an amendment striking out that 
two-thirds clause and leaving it as it was originally, and then 
there will be another amendment offered here striking out the 
word “ tangible.” 

In the original act all property in the District of Columbia— 
I mean all kinds of property—was assessable. Moneys and 
eredits were assessable for more than 20 years in the District 
of Columbia, But at the same time that this other law was 
passed they put in the words “tangible property,” which had 
the effect of relieving personal property, in the form of moneys 
and credits, from taxation. 

Now, there will be a little amendment offered here proposing 
just to strike out the word “ tangible ” and leave the act just as 
it was when Congress passed it after such an enormous and 
studied investigation. As I have already intimated, there can 
be no justice in allowing a man like C. W. Post to come down 
here from Battle Creek, Mich., and make a tentative residence 
in your city by buying a little house which did not cost more 
than $9,000. It was valued at $9,700, I believe. He put in ita 
little of his old household furniture from Battle Creek. Mich. 
He lived in Battle Creek, Mich., in magnificent style for 22 
years, and, so far as I know, never lived in the city of Wash- 
ington in the last 20 years except when he was visiting here 
and stopped at the New Willard Hotel. When his will was filed 
for probate it was found that he had declared that he was a 
citizen of Washington, and the will and the report in connection 
with it shows that he had pretty nearly $20,000,000 of moneys 
and credits. During all that time Michigan had been trying to 
get some taxes from him, and they have a case now pending in 
the court where they are trying to enforce the payment of some 
tax. But he came here, and under the peculiarity of our law 
exempting moneys and credits from taxation, he claimed a 
technical residence here, so that he might escape taxation both 
here and at home. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOF]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CUL- 
LOP] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks-in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CUL- 
Lor] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
quire how much time is left on either side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty minutes’ time is left on the gentle- 
man’s side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The time is exhausted on the 
other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is exhausted on the other side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am not going to consume the full 50 minutes 
that remain in this general debate, and the time that I shall 
consume will be upon the bill that is under consideration. I 
shall not undertake to discuss the question of whether or not 
the United States is adequately prepared for all the emergencies 
that might, in the minds of men who are looking into the future, 
arise. I am yery much more concerned with the appropriation 
bill that is under consideration at this time. 

The current law making appropriations for the District of 
Columbia appropriated $12,771,054.23 for the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1915. The bill now 
under consideration, as reported by the committee to the House, 
carries $11,303,048.45, or $969,611.04 less than the current law. 
The estimates made by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia as to the taxes, as to the available amount derived 
from taxes and other sources in the District of Columbia for 
1916, amount to a little less than $8,000,000. The estimates 
that they submitted in the annual Book of Estimates for the 
fiscal year 1916 were, in round numbers, $12,771,000, so that 
the appropriation in the bill now reported to the House is 
$1,596,860.78 below the estimates submitted to the Congress. 

The committee, in submitting this bill to the House, believes 
that it has recommended a sufficient amount of money for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1916. We have had in mind, of course, the fact 
that we must economize at this time, if at any time at all, in 
the appropriation of the public money. There were matters 
submitted in the estimates to the committee for new enterprises, 
for new projects, that did not appeal to us as being of enough 
importance to warrant now the appropriation for which they 
asked. 

I have no doubt, judging the future from the past, that be- 
fore this bill becomes a law the amount that it carries will be 
increased aboye the amount that has been reported to the 
House; and yet I am not willing to concede that it is necessary 
that a single dollar should be added to it, so far as the neces- 
sities of the administration of the affairs in the District are 
concerned. 

We have tried to take care of all the District enterprises. We 
have increased in this bill, practically in the amounts that were 
submitted to us by the commissioners, the various sums for the 
conduct of the schools and the police department, but not for 
the street-extension department, because, I think, no committee 
has ever appropriated for the full amount asked by the com- 
missioners for the improvement of streets. We did not in this 
bill, because your committee very seriously doubted whether 
the commissioners could, within the fiscal year, wisely expend 
the amount for which they asked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any provision been made for rebuild- 
ing the destroyed Western High School? 

Mr. PAGE of North Caroiina. Mr. Chairman, of all the gen- 
tlemen upon the floor of the House I would say that I thought 
my friend from Wisconsin kept up with the matter of appro- 
priations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I try to, and I think there was an item 
carried for that purpose last year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. The deficiency bill 
passed at the last session of Congress carried an item, accord- 
ing to my recollection, of $150,000 for the reconstruction of the 
Western High School, which was destroyed by fire, and I under- 
stand that contracts haye now been let for the beginning of that 
work. There was an estimate submitted for this bill asking 
an appropriation of $50,000 for the furnishing of the Western 
High School. I might as well at this time, since the subject has 
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been mentioned, as well as later, in explanation why it is not 
carried in this bill, say that the appropriation for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Western High School having been carried in a 
deficiency bill, the committee, after carefully considering the 
matter, decided that the $50,000 for its furnishing should also 
be carried in a deficiency bill at this session of Congress. So it 
is not a disposition on the part of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee or the subcommittee preparing the bill to deny the amount 
asked for to furnish the Western High School; that is not the 
reason that it was not included in this bill, but merely in the 
interest of keeping appropriations somewhat straight that we 
have let it go over, to also be reported in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I desire to ask the gentleman some questions 
about the department of education. Does the gentleman care to 
go into that now? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
now as at any time. 

Mr. MOORE. Several memorials from colored residents of 
the District of Columbia have been handed to me, mainly predi- 
cated upon an article in the Washington Sun, which appears 
to be an organ of the colored people, complaining of conditions 
in the schools in the city of Washington. The Washington Sun 
has an article which appears to be a report of a committee of 
what is known as the Oldest Inhabitants’ Association of Wash- 
ington, and it has these rather startling headlines: 

Horrible conditions of Washin Is— 
pointed by president says Mepatistoction te Bi rns 3 AR 

The memorials all seem to indicate that there is a grent deal 
of dissatisfaction in regard to the conduct of colored schools, 
that there is a reason for the complaint in regard to rating 
I would like to know 
if the committee has any information on this subject. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
a thing that he knows perfectly well, that the committee report- 
ing this bill has no jurisdiction over matters of legislation. It 
is only concerned in the matter of appropriation. There has 
been no complaint made to the subcommittee over which I pre- 
side concerning any misappropriation of any of the funds made 
in the bill for the schools of the District. But, in addition to 
that, since the gentleman has asked the question, and while it 
is not a matter that immediately concerns the provisions car- 
ried in this bill, I will say, although I have not seen the paper 
that he reads from, that I have heard and have had statements 
made to me by colored people who are reliable, in my judgment, 
and who are greatly interested in the school system, complaining 
bitterly of the management of the schools in the city of Wash- 
ington; that injustice is frequently done by a lack of appro- 
priate grading and classification. There have been statements 
made that there is great dissatisfaction in the management and 
conduct of the schools of the city of Washington. To my mind 
there is reason for these complaints. 

I want to remind the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as well 
as the members of this committee, that there is a condition 
existing in the city of Washington touching the administration 
of school affairs that, I dare say, does not exist in any other city 
in the United States or on the globe. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. These conditions concerning the colored schools 
are not due to a lack of appropriation but a lack of manage- 
ment, or mismanagement. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, not at all. It is entirely 
an administration matter and not of appropriation, 

Mr. MOORE. It seemed to me that this was the proper 
place to bring up the question. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say that there is a 
condition of administration in connection with the schools of 
the city of Washington that, so far as my knowledge goes, does 
not exist anywhere else on earth, and that the law itself is 
responsible, in my judgment, for the lack of proper adminis- 
tration. 

Some of you, and perhaps the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
will remember that in 1906 we enacted a school law for the 
District of Columbia. It is generally known as the longevity 
law, a law that provides for additional pay for teachers merely 
upon service. I shall have more to say about that a little fur- 
ther on. This same act provided for the organization of a 
school board in the District of Columbia. But, strange to say, 
it places the appointment of a school board in the District of 
Columbia in the hands of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. The result is that we have a board of education 
administering the affairs of the city of Washington that is 
not answerable to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
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bia, and who are not answerable or responsible-to the Congress 
of the United States. They are answerable to the people who 
appoint them, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
composed of estimable gentlemen appointed for life. Now, if 
anybody expects a satisfactory administration of school affairs 
under that state of things, he expects the impossible. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Who makes the grading of which complaint 
is made? Is not that made by the teachers? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is made by the teachers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN: Should not the complaint be made to the 
teachers through the superintendent who has the power to 
correct it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina.: The superintendent has not 
the power to correct it except by sanction of the school board 
appointed by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
They have absolute management even of the detail of the school 
affairs of the District of Columbia and absolute control over 
the superintendent, even to his election. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This has nothing whatever to do with the 
bill. ; i 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Absolutely nothing. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. But it has raised a very interesting question, 


and I would like to know what is the injustice in grading. 
Why should teachers have an animus that would incline them. 
to do an injustice in a simple step in the administration of their 
schools? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman will have to 
address that inquiry to some one else, because I can not imagine 
why they should. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Are there negro teachers in these negro 
schools? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There are. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They certainly would not want to do an 
injustice to the people of their own race? 

Mr. MOORE. I think the difference is really between the 
colored people themselves. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE. May I take advantage of the gentleman’s tim 
just to insert one memorial thut is before me? ’ 

Mr. PAGR of North Carolina. If it dees not take too long. 

Mr. MOORE. It is as follows: 

MEMORIAL OF COLORED CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., INVITING THE 

ATTENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THD UNITED STATES TO THE VERY 


DEPLORABLE. CONDITION EXISTING IN THB COLORED BRANCH OF THE 

WASHINGTON, b. C., SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

To. the Speaker and Members of the House of Representatives. of the 

United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, citizens of Washington, D. C., credibly informed 
of the bad conditions in our schools: through the report of the school 
committee of the. Oldest Inhabitants’ Association (colored) of Wash- 
ington, D. C., beg to invite through the disclosures of said report the 
attention of Con to the very deplorable condition existing in the 
colored schools of Washington and which the school authorities have 
during the last five months continued to ignore, though the same has 
been called to their attention by your memorialists on more than one 
occasion, and also by the President of the United States, who referred 
— caren e of education October 17, 1914, a copy of said report laid 

ore : SpA 

Your memorlalists havi vainly sought during the last four months 
to induce the superintendent of the schools of Washington, D. C., to take 
cognizance of the self-con delinquencies in e rating of the 
students in Normal School No. 2, and the continuance of sald teacher on 
the pay roll, do now appeal to the Congress of the United States to 
investigate conditions in the colored branch of the Washington school 
system as indicated in said report, and grant your memorialists such 
relief as may seem proper. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PAUL. H. JEFFERSON, 
Joux WILLIAMS. 
Huxnx TUDY. 

Oscar H. SMITH. 
BLANCHE THOMAS. 
EUPHRANZIÐ® F. JONES. 
ALFRED T. JONES. 


That would seem to indicate that appeals to the superintend- 
ent are in vain. Of course these memorials are asking for an 
investigation by Congress. I do not know whether we want to 
embark on such an investigation, and I was bringing the matter 
to the attention of the gentleman who has charge of the appro- 
priations to see whether he can throw any light on the subject 
toward obtaining relief for these memorialists. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman in that connection that when we reach the proper 
place in the bill—and it was not incorporated in the bill, and I 
did not seek to incorporate it during the time we were formu- 
lating the bill or-before it was reported from the committee, 
because I did not really have the time to do it—it is my pur- 
pose to offer an amendment not to investigate this one particular 
instance to which the gentleman has reference, but for a com- 
plete survey of the organization and administration of the school 
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affairs of the District of Columbia, and I shall ask, of course, for 
a small appropriation in order that this may be done, in order 
that a report may be made to the Congress of the United States, 
in the hope that out of an investigation of this sort and a report 
made by an impartial tribunal we may be able by legislation to 
So reorganize the administration of the school affairs of this 
District that equity and justice may be administered to every 
citizen interested in these schools. 

Mr. MOORE. Then we may discuss the matter further dur- 
ing the five-minute rule? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentleman one further ques- 
tion, and he need not answer this question if his mind is not 
made up on the subject? Is it the gentleman’s judgment that the 
administration of the school system should be under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia rather 
than of the supreme court? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no hesitancy in the 
world in answering the gentleman. I do. ' 

Mr: MOORE. That is, the members of the board of education 
should be appointed by the Commissioners of the District? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. T think so, unquestionably, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that T am very much interested in his discussion of this ques- 
tion, and also his proposition to investigate it. I remember 
very well when this change was made, during a wave of reform 
that passed over the House. Nothing could stop it, because 
some gentlemen had some difficulty with the members of the 
old school board as it then existed, and it was claimed that 
everything was to be happy and lovely if they could get these: 
appointments: made by the supreme court. It seemed to me 
at the time that the members of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict were the last persons in the world to make these appoint- 
ments, and while some of us fought it and voted against it, 
yet the reform, so called, prevailed. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad, 
indeed, to know that T shall have the support of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] in an effort to restore the adminis- 
tration of the schools to the proper authorities. And now, 
while I am discussing the schools and this particular law 
enacted in 1906, which carried this provision for the appoint~ 
ment of a school board by the supreme court, I will say that we 
also enacted into law what was known as the longevity law in 
the principle of pay to the teachers of the District of Columbia. 

I for one opposed that law at the time it was enacted. I con- 
fess that then I did not realize half the iniquity there was in 
it as I realize it now, and I do not believe that there has been 
a system placed upon the statute books that carries with it more 
of injustice, more of inequality, than is contained in the provi- 
sions of this act. I know that I am treading on thin ice when 
I make any reference to a change or any intimation that I would 
like to change existing conditions respecting the pay of teachers 
in the city of Washington, but under the present law there is 
absolutely no merit in promotion. It is automatic and merely 
means time. Teachers appointed, for instance, in a grade, when 
first appointed, may be appointed to a position of $600. Later 
there may be 25 new teachers, as this bill carries 30. Each one 
of these teachers receives the next year under this law an in- 
crease of $50 in their salaries, and the next year an additional 
$50, and so on until they have reached $800 in that particular 
class. The teacher who shows aptitude, industry, and capacity 
for promotion can not under this law be promoted any more 
rapidly than that teacher who merely does enough to keep from 
being discharged. There absolutely is no merit in promotion, 
and it is automatic. When they reach $800 of that particular 
class they are, by recommendation of this school board, put into 
the next class, and they start at $800 and their pay is increased 
$100 a year until they reach $1.200, and then again, when that 
is exhausted, they are put in the next class, and they advance 
$100 a year until they reach $1,800, absolutely without any 
examination or any regard paid to the efficiency of the teacher. 

All you have to do under this system as a teacher of the 
District of Columbia is to do just well enough not to be turned 
out, and you are promoted just as rapidly as the most efficient 
and industrious teacher there is in the school, I say that a 
system that does that is not a good system at least and ought 
to be abolished. I believe that there are instances innumerable 
where teachers employed in the city schools of Washington at 
$600 a year for the first year, showing aptitude, industry, and 
a capacity to teach, ought to be promoted possibly the very 
next year to the $1,000 grade, whereas there are many, and I 
am afraid a majority of those who are employed at $600 ought 
never to receive another cent of compensation because they are 
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not worth it. But this system automatically carries, them all 
up, and it is a drain upon the Treasury, and it ought not to 
be allowed. Why, we carried the first year this was inaugurated 
an extra appropriation of $43,000 to pay this excess of longevity 
pay. The estimate submitted to the committee and the Con- 
gress upon which this bill was prepared asked this Congress 
to appropriate $485,000 to pay this excess of longevity pay. 
There is no man on earth who can state whether it is the 
proper amount or some other amount. The mathematician does 
not live who can figure out with accuracy at the end of the 
school year what they shall have to pay, and no man can tell 
me—I have not been able to find anyone, the superintendent, the 
chairman of the school board, the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, all have never been able to give this committee any 
information as to when we are going to reach the maximum 
possible under this law. I believe if it were in the power of 
this committee handling this bill, without the provision being 
subject to the point of order, if we could legislate there would 
have been contained in this bill a provision to repeal the statute 
placed upon the books in 1906. I believe it ought to be repealed 
and a just system inaugurated into law that takes cognizance 
of merit of those who have charge of the children of the District 
of Columbia. Mr, Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 25 minutes and 
has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, as I said be- 
fore, and the questions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] diverted me, we have made appropriations in this 
bill not only for the maintenance of all the establishments of 
the District of Columbia in an amount which in the judgment of 
the committee is sufficient to meet all necessities, but we have 
gone even beyond that in a great many instances, and while the 
bill does not provide for a number of new projects that have 
been suggested, yet it does meet all the necessities of the proper 
conduct of the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to a situ- 
ation that exists. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty] 
touched upon this just a few minutes ago. The amount of 
money required from the District of Columbia under existing 
law to meet the District's share of the appropriations provided 
in this bill is $5,566,764.22. The amount of taxes that are 
estimated for the fiscal year 1916 by the District Commissioners 
amounts in round numbers to $8,000,000. Here are more than 
$2,000,000—say two and a half million dollars—for which no 
provision whatever is made. Gentlemen of the committee, we 
have discussed, certainly in the last appropriation bill, because 
of that section becoming somewhat famous as section 8 in 
which we undertook to change the ratio of payment as between 
the District and the General Government in the conduct of the 
affairs of the District, and I want to say now, under the facts 
as they are presented before us by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, who make the estimate for the needs of 
the District of Columbia, that the amount available under the 
current law is vastly in excess of the possibility of wise ex- 
penditure. Under the present law if it is met this District ap- 
propriation bill would carry, and of necessity carry, $16,000,000. 
I do not hesitate to make the statement, and I believe it would 
be agreed in by every Member of this House who has investi- 
gated in the slightest degree the necessities of the District of 

Columbia, that it is absolutely impossible to expend in this 
District without the rankest waste and extravagance $16,000,000 
in the conduct of its affairs in any one fiscal year. 

You must admit one of two things—that we have either got 
too much money or that we must be spending too much money 
and spending it, too, unwisely and wastefully. This has been 
referred to as the organic act, but there is nothing more 
organic about it than any other statute that is written on the 
books by the Congress. It is sacred in the eyes of a certain ele- 
ment in the District of Columbia; but I say to you that unless 
you change that law—and this is the responsible body for the 
government of the District af Columbia, and the responsibility 
rests with us—unless you change the law that provides that the 
National Government must match every dollar that is raised in 
taxation in the District of Columbia and expended in this Dis- 
trict, you must make up your mind that you are going to spend 
money with recklessness and waste. The system has broken 
itself down, and it has broken itself down in spite of what the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Proury] said to you is true—that 
the amount of taxes levied and raised upon the property in this 
District is less both in assessment and in rate than in any other 
city in the United States of America; in the face of the fact 
that, so far as my observation. goes, no other population in the 
United State enjoys as great privilege as do the private citi- 
zens of the District of, Columbia. The time has come, in my 
judgment, when this Congress should change this law and place 
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it upon a basis of fairness and equity—fairness to the general 
taxpayers of the United States—and deal out nothing more than 
exact justice to the property owners of the District of Columbia. 
. If you investigate no further than to read the newspapers 
that are published in this city, you would suppose that no 
other population on earth was so burdened with taxes as the 
residents of the District of Columbia. The facts are all against 
them. As a matter of fact, I do not believe there is a Member 
of this House, living in any jurisdiction in the United States 
of America, if he owns property in that jurisdiction, that does 
not pay a higher rate of taxation upon it than any citizen of 
the District of Columbia pays upon his property. I live in a 
village in the State of North Carolina, a State whose taxes are 
possibly as low or lower than the average of the States in this 
Union. I live in a village of less than 1,000 people, and I pay 
more taxes, twice over, than are paid in the District of Columbia 
by any citizen in it, because I pay not only a tax upon the 
property that I own for the purposes of that village, but I am 
assessed, as are you, for the maintenance of your county and 
the maintenance of your State. And the tax rate in the State 
of North Carolina amounts to more than 2 per cent for a man 
who has a municipal tax to pay. I state there is not a gentle- 
man here who has a less rate than 2 per cent, and usually on 
the full valuation. And yet in the District of Columbia, living 
here with all the advantages that have come because of the 
presence of the National Capital, with numbers of advantages 
that do not exist in most cities, at least—and I own a piece of 
property in the District of Columbia, and know what I am talk- 
ing about—their property is assessed at about two-thirds of its 
value and at 15 mills, which amounts to what Judge Provry 
has said, that I am paying 10 mills, or $1, whereas in my State, 
or in my home, I pay more than $2. And so do you. And yet 
I am taxed at the rate of 20 mills to help conduct the affairs 
of the District of Columbia, whose citizenship pays 10 mills. 
And even at this extremely low rate of taxation, with only 
tangible property placed upon the tax books, they are raising 
now more money than can be wisely expended under the present 
law. And it is high time that there was inaugurated some other 
system by which we should levy taxes and administer the af- 
fairs of this District. 

I am not one of those who would contend that there is no obli- 
gation upon the General Treasury, upon the National Govern- 
ment, for the maintenance of this District. On the other hand, 
I contend that we have an obligation that we should discharge. 
I do not believe that it can be measured by any per cent. I 
have never believed that any man could justify by the matter of 
percentages the obligations of the National Government to its 
Capital. It is a matter merely of the needs and not of percent- 
ages. I stand here and say unreservedly that when taxes, levied 
in the proper amount and at the proper rate upon the property 
of the citizens of the District of Columbia, are raised and 
exhausted, whatever amount it may be, it is the duty of this 
Congress and of the National Government to supplement that 
sum in whatever amount is necessary for the proper conduct 
of this District. I do not care whether it is 25 per cent or 
whether, in an emergency, it might be 75 per cent. It is not a 
matter to be measured by percentages, but, as I said awhile ago, 
by the necessities that exist for the expenditure of money. And 
I think it is a simple matter to arrange, and that it is high time 
that it was arranged. 

I hope that the membership of this committee will lend us 
their aid in the quick passage of the bill under consideration, 
I want to say for myself, and I imagine I speak for every Mem- 
ber of this House, that we want to finish these appropriation 
bills, and, unless we do, our expectation of going home on the 
4th day of March and staying there will be thwarted. There 
is but one way, and that is to diligently keep at work upon these 
bills. I hope that this committee may have the cooperation of 
every Member in the House in the dispatch of this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] : 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That one half of the following sums, respectively. 
is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
praon and the other half. out of the revenues of the District of Co- 
umbia, in full for the following expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, namely: 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
sON] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. ei 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, by striking out the words “ one half of,” in line 3; 
and the words out of the money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
riated, and the other half out of the revenues of the District of Co- 
umbia,” in lines 4, 5, and 6; and the word namely,” in line 9, all on 

thereto: “That all 


page 1, and Insert the following as an amendment 
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m 
of a shall be paid out of the revenues of said District to the 
extent that they are available, and the balance shall be paid out of 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 1 

but the amount to be paid from the Treasury of the United States sh 

in no event be as much as one-half of said expenses, and all laws in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, ~ reserve a point of order 
on the provision. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

- Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have some explanation of 
the amendment before withdrawing the reservation or insisting 
on the point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the explanation 
of it simply is this: Under the provisions of my amendment all 
of the money raised by the District of Columbia from taxation 
and privileges would be first expended; then, whatever balance 
was necessary after that, in order to meet the expenses of the 
District Government, will be paid out of the Federal Treasury, 
not to exceed one-half. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not understand that the gentleman’s 
amendment cuts out the language “in full for the following 
expenses.” 

r. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was not so intended. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thought it did. It ought not to do that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
Clerk again report the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Clerk report the paragraph as it would read if amended. o 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the paragraph as 
it would read if the amendment were adopted. 

NMI. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the word “and” be inserted, so that it will read correctly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And that the following sums 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There should be no and“ there. 

Mr. BORLAND. “And” follows the word “ sixteen,” in line 8. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

That the following sums, respectively, are appropriated in full for 
the auawa expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916: That all moneys appropriated 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia shall be 
paid out of the revenues of said District to the extent that they are 
available, and the balance shall be paid out of money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, but the amount to 
be paid from the her goed of the United States shall in no event be 
as much as one-half of said expenses, and all laws in conflict herewith 
are hereby repealed, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee whether this is not, in substance, 
section 8, which was passed last year, with a limitation that 
the one-half provision that the National Government shall be 
paid is to be operative? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that this proposition is very different, indeed, from the propo- 
sition submitted a year ago in section 8. Section 8, if the gen- 
tleman will remember, provided that the surplus of District 
revenues should be converted into the Treasury to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts. This proposes to expend entirely the 
receipts of the District revenue supplemented in whatever 
amount may be necessary in the proper conduct of the District, 
not to exceed an equal amount, from the National Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The efféct on the taxpayers of the District 
would be the same; instead of the surplus money being turned 
into miscellaneous receipts, they would go to the respective 
appropriations. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They would get the benefit of 
all the taxes under this provision that they pay, whereas under 
the other provision a certain amount of the taxes might be 
turned into the Treasury. I think there is a considerable differ- 
erce, : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is largely a question of book- 
keeping. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, evidently the amendment was 
not reported the way the gentleman desires it to read. I sup- 
pose the gentleman wants it to read: “ The following sums, re- 
spectively, are appropriated.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The word “is” onght to be changed 
to “are.” . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The word. “is” should. be changed to 
“are,” and I suggest to the gentleman that that be done. 


onera a N tor the expenses of the government of the District 
‘olum 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the word “is” in the printéd bill be changed to 
“are.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so changed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reservation 
of the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I renew the point of order. The gentleman from 
Kentucky has not yet stated that he has any authority from the 
committee to offer the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not concede 
that that is necessary; but, to be on the safe side, I want to say 
that the following resolution was adopted by the committee 
when this matter was under consideration by the committee. 

Ata meeting of the committee on the District of Columbia, 
held on the 9th day of December, 1914, H. R. 19547 having been 
called up for consideration the following resolution was adopted, 
to wit: 

Be it resolved by the committee that H. R. 19547 be reported to the 
House with the expression of opinion that it should pass when amended 
by striking out the word “ exceed,” in line 9, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “be as much as"; and further, that said bill as amended 
by the committee, or the substance thereof when put into the form of 
an amendment, be offered as an amendment to H. R. 19422 while said 
bill No. 19422 is being considered in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union or in the House. 

Mr. MANN. I concede that that authority of the committee 
would authorize the gentleman from Kentucky to offer that 
propesition to this bill under the Holman rule, if it was offered 
and is germane, but that is not the proposition that has been 
offered. That is entirely distinct from the proposition now 
presented. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is no difference. The 
bill H. R. 19547, a copy of which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
and which I will insert in the Recorp, was before the com- 
mittee for consideration. That House bill, in its exact form, 
could not be offered as an amendment, and therefore the com- 
mittee adopted the resolution that that bill, or the substance of 
it, when put into a resolution which would fit the District appro- 
priation bill, should be offered as an amendment. Under the 
Holman rule the report of a committee having jurisdiction of 
the matter, or of a commission to which has been referred the 
consideration of a matter to make a report to the House, upon 
that report the matter would become eligible as an amend- 
ment to the bill. Now, a commission could do nothing more 
than to make a suggestion; but the substance of this bill has 
been offered in this amendment, and the resolution covers that 
very situation. 

The bill reads as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19547) to provide for the manner of paying the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all moneys appropriated for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia shall be paid out of the rev- 
enues of said District to the extent that they are available, and the 
balance shall be paid out of the money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise Be leg but the amount to be paid from the 
Treasury of the Unit tates shall in no event be as much as one-half 
of said Se ree 

Sec. 2. That all laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
says that the amendment which he has offered is in substance 
the bill which the committee authorized him to report. If that 
be the case, the amendment is not in order. The paragraph 
under consideration just read simply makes an appropriation 
of the sum thereafter named, and provides the funds out of 
which they shall be paid. We ordinarily make an appropriation 
of so many dollars out of any funds in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. That is a mere definition of the funds in the 
Treasury out of which the appropriation is to be paid. 

I concede that under the authority granted by the committee 
the gentleman probably might offer an amendment changing 
the fund out of which this appropriation is to be paid, but 
that is not the amendment which has been offered. The only 
provision in this paragraph in relation to the appropriation 
made in this bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, while 
the gentleman’s amendment seeks, under pretext of amending 
this provision, to amend the law for all time, or until it shall be 
changed hereafter. That amendment is not germane to this 
provision of the bill. The gentleman might offer an amendment, 
I think, under the action of his committee fixing the fund in 
accordance with the action of the committee out of which 
this appropriation’ for the fiscal year 1916 is to be paid, but it 
is not a germane amendment to seek to hang onto this provision 
a provision changing the law or. repealing existing law. He 
has endeavored to go too far, Mr. Chairman. It is perfectly 
patent to the Chair and every one else that where you have a 
provision appropriating $10,000 out of funds in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated that you could not hang onto that a 
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provision repealing law or changing law or adding new law which 
does not relate to it. It would not be germane. The only pro- 
vision in this bill is in reference to the appropriations or the 
sums carried in this bill for the fiscal year named, and it is not 
In order as a matter of germaneness to seek to repeal law or 
change law relating to other years. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the 
Chair to say just a few words upon this point of order. The 
proposer of the amendment, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jounson], in his statement to the Chair said that he did not 
concede that this amendment would not be in order offered in 
his individual capacity, without any authority from the commit- 
tee, and in what I shall say to the Chair I shall take the posi- 
tion that this amendment would be in order, offered by an indi- 
vidual Member from the floor, without any authority from the 
committee hfving jurisdiction of the legislative subject. What 
is the rule? Rule XXI provides that an amendment proposing 
legislation on an appropriation bill is in order under certain 
contingencies, and one of those contingencies is by the reduc- 
tion of the amount of money appropriated in the bill. This 
amendment seeks to repeal the act of 1878, which commits the 
Government to contributing one-half of the amount expended 
for maintaining the government of the District of Columbia. 
What does this amendment seek to do? It seeks to repeal that, 
and as it is certainly germane the question follows, Does this 
amendment reduce the amount covered by the bill? If the Chair 
will notice this amendment, he will see that it repeals the act 
of 1878, and provides that in no event shall the amount appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of the United States for the Dis- 
trict government equal one-half of the amount appropriated 
for the District of Columbia. ‘Therefore it is bound to reduce 
the amount that the Government of the United States contrib- 
utes to the support and maintenance of the government of the 
District of Columbia. Clearly, it does reduce the amount cov- 


ered by the bill. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRISP. Certainly. n 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia was, I think, 
absent on account of illness last year? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair ruled on two or three oecasions that 
an amendment substantially like this was a reduction or re- 
trenchment of expenditures, although it did not even limit it 
to less than one-half. ‘The argument was made by some of us 
that it was uncertain whether it was a retrenchment of expendi- 
tures. Two or three chairmen—two at least, I am sure—on 
substantially the same thing ruled, and I think that would 
be the settled construction in the House now, that it was, even 
if that limitation had not been placed upon it. 

Mr. CRISP. As I understood and caught the reading of the 
amendment, it provided that in no case should the amount 
appropriated from the Treasury of the United States be as much 
as one-half. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, and I suppose the gentleman did 
catch the amendment. I have no doubt that he prepared that 
part of it, but I say, irrespective of that, I think the Chair 
ruled twice last year, so far as that point is concerned, it would 
be in order. 

Mr. CRISP. As the gentleman from Illinois states, I was 
not here last year on account of a very serious and protracted 
illness, and I am not familiar with the decisions referred to. 
But I do desire to call the attention of the Chair to an anal- 
ogous case and a decision based upon this very proposition. 
This was a decision made in the Fifty-second Congress, based on 
this Holman rule, and the language of the rule, so far as this is 
concerned, is identical with what it is to-day. In that Congress 
the late Mr. De Armond, of Missouri, moved to recommit the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations, with instructions to report it back reducing 
the amount or proportion that the Government of the United 
States was to pay toward the maintenance of the government of 
the District of Columbia. The point of order was made that 
that amendment was legislation and not in order on an appro- 
priation bill. The Chair held that it was, and, with the in- 
dulgence of the Chair, I will read the decision. I read from 
page 361 of the Manual, under Rule XXI. section 825: 

Question being on the passage of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bil, a motion to recommit with instructions to reduce the pro- 
Pens of the fund appropriated from the Public Treasury from one- 

alf, as provided in the bill, to one-fourth of the entire appropriation 

is in order: since the effect of the amendment, if adopted. would re- 
duce the expenditure of public money, although not reducing the 
amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully contend that this amendment 
repeals the act of 1878, and it necessarily reduces the amount 
of money appropriated from the public funds. of the Treasury 


of the United States for the maintenance of the District of Co- 
lumbia, because under the amendment the amount appropriated. 
from the United States funds can in no case be as much as 
one-half of the total amount of the bill, as the present law re- 
quires. Therefore, in my opinion, the amendment offered by an 
individual Member from the floor without authority from the 
committee having legislative jurisdiction of the subject is 
clearly in order under the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that there is but 
one question in this, and that is the question of germaneness. 
The Chair will resolve that in favor of the amendment and hold. 
that it is in order. The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MANN. Mr Chairman, does the gentleman from North 
Carolina expect to have a vote on this amendment to-night? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I would like very much if we 
could reach a vote on this amendment, if we can reach an agree- 
ment as to the time for discussion under the five-minute rule. 

How much time does the gentleman from Illinois desire? 

Mr. MANN. I will not want much time, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, I think before 6 o'clock 
we can determine this matter and reach a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can determine it right now 
by the Chair putting the question. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As far as the chairman of the 
committee is concerned, I do not desire any time, and I am 
ready to vote, but I do not know about gentlemen around me. 

Mr. MANN. My observation is that gentlemen who do not 
micas time to begin with usually want time before they get 

ro 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will admit that something 
may be said that might provoke me to consume some time, but 
at present I have no intention of consuming the time of the 
committee. 

Mr. OGLESBY. 
tion? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is it not a fact that this amendment involves 
the repeal of the half-and-half proposition? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In my opinion it repeals it, but 
it only repeals it for the year for which this appropriation is 
made. There may be some difference of opinion about that, but 
it certainly repeals it as far as this appropriation goes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does the gentleman think a discussion and 
settlement of that proposition can be had between now and 
6 o'clock? ` 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, I think it could. How 
much time would the gentleman like to have to discuss it? We 
are trying to find that out. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will realize 
that there is no quorum present, and if somebody should insist 
on a quorum—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, if some gentleman wants 
people here to hear him he can force me to desist now. 

Mr. MANN. That is not the point. Undoubtedly one side or 
the other would want a quorum when it comes to a vote. 

Mr. MONDELL. My suggestion was that a quorum would be 
insisted on. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be the wisest thing now to see if 
we can not agree upon a time for debate, and then let it go over 
until to-morrow, because you do not want to finish debate 
to-night. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Unless there is an indication 
of a desire for time, which has not manifested itself so far, I 
would make the proposition that debate could be concluded on 
this amendment in 30 minutes. f 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the chairman of the committee allow 
me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why would it not be better to proceed with 
the reading of the bill and let this matter go over until after 
the other paragraphs are concluded? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not think we would be 
in any better condition then, I will say to the gentleman, be- 
cause we would have to go through the same performance when 
possibly we might have less people here than now. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest this to the gentleman: It is quite cer- 
tain the gentleman would have to have a quorum in the House, 

and I expect he could get them to-night at the time of the vote. 
Now, I have discovered that it is not wise to finish a debate on 
a proposition at night and then start in and vote the first thing 
in the morning. Let us agree upon a time for debate to-night 
and then quit until to-morrow. IFY 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. What does the gentleman sug- 
gest? 

Mr. MANN. I was trying to find out from people how much 
time they wanted. As far as I am concerned I do not want 
much time. Who wants time? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in view—— 

Mr. MANN. I would be willing to make it 30 minutes on a 
side. That is a very reasonable debate. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am willing to accept that on 
this amendment. I realize that it is a matter of some im- 
portance to some gentlenien in the House and of some importance 
to the District, and if 30 minutes be consumed to-night then 
I will make the motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. MANN. But we do not want to go ahead now. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then, Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Let us fix the time if we are going to do so. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be concluded in one hour—one half of the time 
to be controlled by myself and the other half by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in one hour—one-half of the time to 
be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
cominittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 19422, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had come to 
ho resolution thereon. 7 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. DRUKKER, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Bartz, on account of the death of his brother. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


I object. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 11, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (H. Doc. No. 1389); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a letter from Messrs. Daly, Hoyt & Mason, counselors 
at law. of New York, embodying a further report of the opera- 
tion of the Maritime Canal Co. of Nicaragua (H. Doc. No. 
1327); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting annual 
report of the Department of Justice, as required by law (H. 
Doe, No. 1890) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Big Annemessex River, Md., with a 
view to providing a suitable channel from Clear Creek Point to 
Muddy Creek Point (H. Doc. No. 1328); to the Committee on 
8 and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


5. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
submitting a list of reports to be made to Congress by public 
officers during the Sixty-third Congress (H. Doc. No. 1329); to 
the Committee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
report on present condition and value of tract of land known as 
Mount Weather, Va., on which there was maintained the United 
States weather station (H. Doe. No. 1330); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of allotments from the appropriation of $20,000,000 for the 
preservation and maintenance of g rivers and harbors 
works for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
1331) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state 
ment showing expenditure of money appropriated for the collec- 
tion of military records of the Revolutionary War, during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1332) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ment showing the number of typewriting machines purchased 
by the War Department for the first three months of the fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 1333); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of disbursements for the fiscal year 1915 from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands, for the support of the colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts (H. Doc. 
No. 1334); to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 1,027 
reports of inspections of disbursements and transfers by offi- 
cers of the Army received in the office of the Inspector General 
during the past fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 1335); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and letter only ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copies of communications of the Postmaster General submitting 
revised and decreased estimates of appropriations in connection 
with certain items for the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 1336); to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copies of communications of the Postmaster General submitting 
revised and increased estimates of appropriations in connection 
with certain items for the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 1337); to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: A bill (H. R. 19739) providing for the 
labeling, marking, and tagging of all fabrics, leather and rub- 
ber goods as hereinafter designated, and providing for the 
fumigation of same; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 19740) to amend 
section 857 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 19741) to 
provide for the purchase of ground and erection of a public 
building thereon for an immigration station in or adjacent to 
the city of Tacoma, Wash.; to the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 19742) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a publie building at Easton, 
Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 19743) granting cer- 
tain lands to school district No. 56, Klickitat County, Wash., 
and authorizing the issuance of a patent therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 19744) to amend an act 
entitled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers, and officers who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912, by amending section four 
thereof so as to include soldiers in the Indian War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 19745) providing for a 
site and public building for post-office and other Federal pur- 
poses at Seaford, Del.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 


and Grounds. 
By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 19746) to authorize aids to 


navigation and other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 19747) to increase the 
pension of those who have lost limbs or have been totally 
disabled in the same in the military or naval service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
54) authorizing the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
and report concerning the equity of the existing taxing system 
in the District of Columbia ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 384) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to increase the personnel of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr: BELL of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 671) appro- 
priating $400 for folding speeches; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By Mr. GARNER: Resolution (H. Res. 672) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives all facts in his possession with reference to the con- 
duct of the collector of customs of the Laredo district, in the 
State of Texas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H: R. 19748) granting a pension to 
Maria Routte; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 19749) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha Deny; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 19750) granting an 
increase of pension to Louisa M. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. i 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 19751) granting a pen- 
non to Elizabeth J. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 19752) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles H. De Moss; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARR: A bill (H. R. 19753) granting a pension to 
David Forsythe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19754) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19755) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Beal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 19756) granting an increase of 
pension to William L. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19757) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Dashiell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19758) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Sisk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19759) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19760) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 19761) granting a pension to 
Myra Shine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 19762) granting an increase of 
pension to John Wilhelm; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 19763) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Mountjoy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 19764) for the relief of T. E. 
Gage; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 19765) granting a pension 
to William G. Webber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19766) granting a pension to Frank B. 
Broadie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 19767) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William R. Ladd; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19768) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 19769) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah J. Ayers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill’ (H. R. 19770) granting a pension to Rose E. 
Wicoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19771) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. MebDearmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19772) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 19773) grant- 
ing a pension to Susan E. Euston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19774) grant- 
ing a pension to William Lammerhirt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 19775) granting 
an increase of pension to William Pickerill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 19776) granting an increase of 
eT to Abner B. Johnson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19777) granting an increase of pension to 
William 8. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCKENZIB: A bill (H. R. 19778) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Devlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19779) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna R. Laing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19780) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 19781) for the relief of Anthony 
J. Coccaro; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 19782) granting a pension to 
James H. Jobns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 19783) 
granting a pension to Jess Musgrave; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 19784) for the relief of the 
heirs of William August Ahrend, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19785) for the relief of the heirs of Tobias 
Clark, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19786) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Franklin Ford, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 19787) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily Jane Hilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19788) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 19789) granting a pension 
to Nathan D. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 19790) granting a pension to 
Caroline M. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19791) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hartsgrove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19792) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelia A. Shemo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19793) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Hendrickson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 19794) granting a pension to 
Daniel Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota; A bill (H. R. 19795) for the 
relief of Silas Overmire; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19796) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen J. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19797) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 19798) granting a pension 
to Elvira Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19799) granting a pension to Ellen 
Hutchins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19800) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura A. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19801) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha K. Hass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19802) granting an increase of pension to 
W. K. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H: R. 19803) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN BYCK: A bill (H. R. 19804) granting a pension 
to Adelia Vosburgh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19805) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Gallup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19806) granting an increase of pension to 
Emil B. Koenig or King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19807) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter S. McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 19808) granting an increase 
of pension to John C. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS. A bill (H. R. 19809) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Samuel Chapman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19810) granting an increase of pension to 
Tapley T. Dodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19811) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert N. Jessop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 19812) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Tilman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany H. R. 11029, for 
relief of William Cagney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of I. S. Miller and 
A. & I. Hoover, of Newry, Pa., and A. S. King, J. G. Gousman, 
and E. H. & B. Claar, of East Freedom, Pa., favoring H. R. 
5308, to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Memorial of Painters’ Local Union, No. 
275, of Chicago, III., urging Congress to prohibit the exporting 
of all food products to Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Local No. 143, International Union ef Steam 
and Operating Engineers of Chicago, III., urging the passage of 
the Hamill bill, H. R. 5139; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARR: Petition of citizens of Uniontown, Rockwood, 
Point Marion, Connellsville, Berlin, Meyersdale, Garrett, Con- 
fiuence, Urside, Fairchance, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring passage of H. R. 5308, taxing mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of members of Local No. 520, N. A. L. C., of 
Uniontown, Pa., favoring the passage of the Hamill bill (H. R. 
5139); to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Milwaukee (Wis.) Typothetæ, 
relative to abolishing free printing of stamped envelopes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of Western Association of Short Line 
Railroads, protesting against the passage of H. R. 17042 or 8. 
6406; to the Committee on the Post Olfice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of Esther Ganse and Rev. Joseph 
Shepherd, of Westboro, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of sundry citizens of Brook- 
lyn, N. X., favoring the passage of the Hamill bill, relative to 
retirement of aged employees of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of H. M. Buckley and 18 other 
citizens, of Newburyport, Mass., favoring bill barring certain 
publications from the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office 

and Post Roads. 

a Mr. GERRY: Petitions of Frank Watson, N. B. Gardner, 
W. H. Lane, J. C. Brown, J. L. Batterman, J. F. Deering, G. W. 
Fraser, W. H. Randall, W. A. Taylor, I W. Brayton, J. H. Stutz, 
Philip Shippee, R. F. Spencer, G. R. La Flash, Arthur Seymour, 
©. E. Wilbur, jr, C. E. Wilbur, sr., J. R. Cochran. E. C. Wilbur, 
Chester P. Winsor, and S. K. Goff, all of North Scituate, R. I.; 
Mrs. L. A. Lathrop, Mrs. Helen M. C. Kendrick, Miss Ellen M. 
Pabodie, Mrs. M. F. Humphrey, Miss M. E. Dray, Mrs. H. J. 
Roworth, Miss Cynthia Potter, Miss Mary Mackie, Mrs. L. H. 
Barton, and Mrs. F. A. Bliss, all of Providence, R. I., urging the 
passage of legislation providing for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Carolina, R. I.; W. M. Burgess, W. E. Spencer, A. L. Sprague, 
W. A. Atwood, S. E. Hopkins, D. I. Cutler, E. P. Shippee, J. C. 
Worden, Jr., R. T. Franklin, H. M. Arnold, Benjamin Wood, 
Pierre Carrier, Lester H. Blanchard, Walter Phillips, Deway 
Paul, G. H. Potter, Preston Potter, A. E. Borden, Fred Erleech, 
Mrs. F. J. Erleech, C. O. Geer, E. M. Spencer, D. S. Bishop, 
J. H. Hutchinson, B. W. Randall, George Gardner, K. A. Grover, 
V. T. Dimitrodf, A. K. Brison, and W. E. all of North 
Scituate, R. I., urging the passage of legislation providing for 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of certain citizens of Ohio, favor- 
ing a national referendum vote on restriction of immigration ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of citizens of Maine, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 275 citizens 
of Woonsocket, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of Knights of Columbus of 
Astoria, Oreg., asking that charges of cruelty in Mexico made by 
Theodore Roosevelt be investigated by Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
eleventh congressional district of Michigan, favoring the passage 
of House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brinton and of Ottawa County, 
Mich., protesting against the Sunday-observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 40 citizens of Breckenridge, 75 citizens of 
Ithaca, 40 citizens of Morley, and other citizens, all of the State 
of eee favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of residents of first congressional 
district of Missouri, favoring passage of House bill 5308, relative 
taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways aud 

eans, 

By Mr. MoGILLICUDDY: Petition of sundry citizens and 
organizations of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Western Association of Short 
Line Railroads, protesting against the passage of House bill 
17042 or Senate bill 6406; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chicago, III., favoring Senate reso- 
lution for Government ownership of electrical means of com- 
munication; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MOON: Petition of H. F. Burns and others, of Cop- 
perhill, Tenn., in support of prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of Young Friends’ Association, 
held at Newton, Pa., protesting against any increase in arma- 
ments, fortifications, or armies; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 113, Catholic Knights of America, 
protesting against the ill treatment of Catholies and sisters in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany House 
bill for the relief of Jens Musgrave; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of 110 members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Navesink, N. J., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: Petition of Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Silvia and 116 citizens ef Nanvoo, III., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THACHER: Resolutions adopted by Second Baptist 
Church, Second Congregational Church, Marshfield Hills; Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Marshfield; Advent Christian Church, Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Plymouth, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, favorable to nation-wide prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Memorial of common council and sundry 
citizens of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 
Hamill bill, H. R. 5139; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 


SENATE. 
Fray, December II, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, all of Thy blessings wait upon Thy changeless 
and eternal law. Thou hast made known Thy will to us and 
all that Thou hast made. The earth about us and the heaven 
above us speak of the infinite purposes of God in man. We 
desire to make this land the transcript of the divine purpose. 
We pray for that grace and knowledge of Thy will whereby 
we may be workers together with God. Make this land after 
the pattern Thou hast revealed to us in Thy holy word. We ask 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Cor I. Crawrorb, a Senator from the State of South Dakota, 
and JAMES K. VARDAMAN, a Senator from the State of Missis- 
sippi, appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. LANE presented the credentials of GEORGE E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, chosen by the electors of the State of Oregon a Senator 
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DECEMBER 11, 


from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which 
were read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 


MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry pupils of the As- 
sumption School of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the 
transmission of anti-Catholic publications through the mail, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6028) to authorize the Commissioner 
of Navigation to cause the rebuilt bark Simla to be registered 
as a vessel of the United States, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 832) thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6829) to provide for the construction 
of two revenue cutters, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 833) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6882) to reclassify the clerks and messengers of the 
mobile army and promote their efficiency; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 6883) to amend section 3928 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 


A bill (S. 6884) granting an increase of pension to Emanuel 
Klepper (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6885) granting an increase of pension to Hiram W. 
Babcock (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6886) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Carpenter (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6887) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Olmsted (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 6888) granting an increase of pension to Joanna E. 
Kiley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6889) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
Schnetzer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6890) granting a pension to Nettie Johnson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6891) granting a pension to Jeremiah C. Foley 
(with accompanying papers) ; 
aa bill (S. 6892) granting an increase of pension to Barnet 

auver; 

A bill (S. 6893) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Prather; 

A bill (S. 6894) granting a pension to Isabella J. Loser; 

A bill (S. 6895) granting a pension to Florence S. Myers; 

A bill (S. 6896) granting an increase of pension to Anderson 
Myers; and 

A bill (S. 6897) granting a pension to Rose Anna Nagley; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6898) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
M. Burge (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 6899) granting a pension to Allen E. Pugh; 

A bill (S. 6900) granting an increase of pension to J. S. Hern- 
don; and 

A bill (S. 6901) granting a pension to Eugene Helm (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 6902) granting an increase of pension to George 
Carpenter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6903) granting an increase of pension to Cleora A. 
Carver (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6904) granting an increase of pension to Samuel L. 
Hess; to the Committee on Pensions. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigra- 


tion to and the residence of aliens in the United States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


SOIL SURVEY OF NEW ORLEANS AREA, LOUISIANA. 


Mr. THORNTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
498), which was read and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed 1,000 copies of the Soil Survey 


the New Orleans area, Louisiana, for the use of the Senate document 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely wish to give notice that 
next Wednesday after the routine morning business is disposed 
of I shall submit some remarks on Senate resolution 398, re- 
arranging the committees of the Senate, and also on Senate 
joint resolution 163, fixing the salaries of the clerks and mes- 
Sengers to committees of the Senate. I especially invite the 
attention of the members of the Committee on Rules, to which 
committee these resolutions have been referred, to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


MILITARY RESERVE. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in accordance with the notice 
which was previously given by my colleague [Mr. Lobo], I 
propose to address the Senate on the subject of a military 
reserve. 

It is natural that when most of the civilized world is en- 
gaged in warfare that there should be solicitude and inquiry 
on the part of our citizens as to our means to defend ourselves 
in case of necessity. We have been spending large amounts 
of money on account of previous wars and to maintain the 
reasonable but very modest organizations which go to make up 
our Army and Navy. At this time it does not seem to me that 
it is wise or prudent to take any action which will change our 
policy or add to our naval equipment except by an omnibus 
appropriation which can be expended under the direction of the 
general board of the Navy with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the President. 

The European war will undoubtedly demonstrate very many 
things which have been subjects of controversy in the immedi- 
ate past. We know even now that while flying machines have 
not proven important destructive agencies, that they have easily 
demonstrated that they are of the greatest importance and 
value as scouts both on land and sea. 

For many years there has been doubt and controversy about 
the value of the submarine. Even at this time we may feel 
confident that the submarine has demonstrated that it is an ex- 
tremely important agency in the defense of a harbor or for ag- 
gressive action against hostile vessels near the home port or 
coast of the submarine. 

We do not know how important the battleship is going to be 
in future warfare, but it has certainly been demonstrated that 
the very fast cruiser armed with a few high-powered guns is 
going to exert a marked influence in any future war. 

The character of naval material development in the future 
must regulate the number of personnel required; and therefore 
at this time I have no disposition to discuss even that phase of 
our naval situation, except to say that, based on the experience 
of the past, our Naval Establishment is in a class with that of 
Germany and France and probably second only to that of Great 
Britain. The effectiveness of the Navy is going to depend on 
the quality of the personnel and the spirit which it displays. 
In this respect I am confident that no Navy excels our own. 
Having some familiarity with its personnel during the past 35 
years, I think I can say with confidence that from the stand- 
point of efficiency it has never stood higher than at the present 
time. 

On the other hand, it has been apparent to nearly everyone 
familiar with our needs that our military establishment could be 
greatly strengthened without materially increasing its cost. We 
have a large number of men who leave the Regular Establish- 
ment after serving one enlistment or who leave the militia under 
similar conditions or those who are connected with schools and 
colleges where military training is undertaken, all of whom 
might be combined into a military reserve which would be of 
vital importance and assistance to our relatively smal! Army. I 
hope, as do all citizens of the United States, that when this 
war is ended nations will see the folly of maintaining such 
great military establishments as European countries have done 
and that a general agreement may be made which will provide 
for at least a partial disarmament and result in a limitation to 
expenditures for military purposes. This war should be conclu- 
sive enough to show the folly of following the course of the 
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past, and if it results in so doing it will not be necessary for us 
to increase our military establishment in any form and we may 
not find it necessary to increase the Naval Establishment which 
we are now maintaining. That may be an idle dream, but the 
prayers of every good American citizen should be that this may 
be the last of the great wars which are going to involve civi- 
lized countries, and that reason—along the lines of arbitration, 
consideration -for the rights of others, compromises, and so 
forth—may adjust the causes which have led to all wars, in- 
cluding the present one. However, such a result may not be 
obtained, and it is the part of wisdom and duty for us to con- 
sider our own condition and what course it will be ad- 
visable for us to follow in case peace is made on such terms 
that a recurrence of military upbuilding is to take place in 
Europe. 

There seems to be a disposition in the press, at least, to urge 
publicity and a thorough examination of our condition. There 
is, however, little force in these suggestions. Anyone may learn 
about our Military or Naval Establishment by reading the 
reports of the Secretaries of the departments and the reports 
of those who are conducting the different bureaus and branches 
of the service. It is an open book to all citizens, and there 
need be no doubt about our relative position or our capa- 
bilities if one is disposed to study reports. In fact, there is and 
has been altogether too much publicity in such matter, in my 
judgment. We have had a demonstration during the present 
European war of the value of secrecy in conducting military 
operations, and there is no reason why we should spread broad- 
cast what we are doing or what preparations we have made. I 
have no doubt every European country is informed in the most 
minute detail of our condition both on land and sea, and if any 
change in our methods is to be made it should not be in the 
direction of greater publicity, but should be to protect our oper- 
ations even in time of peace from scrutiny both at home and 
abroad. ’ 

There has been one other requirement clearly brought out by 
the European war which to my mind was conclusive before 
existing hostilities, but it has finally been given a demonstra- 
tion which must convince anyone interested in the subject, and 
that is the necessity of providing more officers in proportion to 
our military forces authorized or under enlistment. It is re- 
ported that one-sixth of the English officers who have gone to 
the frout have been disabled, and presumably most of the com- 
petent officers of Great Britain are already engaged, so that in 
providing the large number of men which are now being 
equipped and trained for service the question of officers is of 
vital importance. 

We should without any delay graduate from West Point at 
least twice as many cadets as are now being graduated, not by 
lowering the standard but by increasing the number of ap- 
pointments. It would be an excellent investment for the coun- 
try even if we are not likely to be engaged in a war for many 
years, because a large percentage of the graduates could be put 
on a reserve list as soon as they had left the Military Academy, 
and as such they could become connected with the existing 
militia organizations and greatly improve their standing and 
efficiency. 

Our first line of defense under present conditions is our 
militia, which varies greatly in efficiency in different States, 
depending on the support which it receives. 

The poet Crabbe said many years ago, after viewing an en- 
campment of the English militia: 

And raw in fields the rude militia swarms, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defense, 

In justice to the militia it should be said it is infinitely more 
reliable in these days than in those to which I have just made 
reference, and I think it is fair to say that the militia forces 
of the United States were never as efficient as they are to-day; 
but even under the best conditions it takes time and effort to 
get a militia force into the field, as is demonstrated by the 
many weeks which have been required by Great Britain in for- 
warding its territorials to the battle front, and while our po- 
sition would give us greater time to prepare for attack than that 
of European countries, we should develop the auxiliary military 
forces so that in case of need we would have available a large 
army of partially. seasoned men. I know there are those who 


will say this will develop a military spirit and that it may be 
the reason for our getting ourselves involved in hostilities. I 
do not think that reasoning is sound, and I am confident that 
the young man who has had a military training in school, in 
the militia, or in a reserve is a better citizen and a more effi- 
„cient citizen than he would have been if he had never had such 
training. I have followed such activities with a great deal of 


interest for many years, and my conclusion is that among the 
best elements that go to make up our active life are regularity, 
good health, and discipline, all of which are developed and in- 
creased by even a minimum military training. always assum- 
ing that this experience is obtained under the direction of com- 
petent officers. 

It is my purpose at this time to discuss some phases of a mil- 
itary reserve. My reason for doing this, however, is not en- 
tirely because of the war which is now embroiling most of 
Europe, for I had partially prepared this statement before the 
war commenced. 

I have not arrived at these conclusions without consultation 
with many of the universally recognized competent and up-to- 
date officers of our Army, so that these ideas, it seems to me, 
are entitled to the consideration of the Military Committees and 
might well serve as a basis for legislation. 

It is contended with much force that development and com- 
mercial expansion will be resisted by other nations; that na- 
tional policies which are injurious to the interests of other 
nations will be resisted by the nations adversely affected; that 
there are certain vital questions affecting the honor or life of a 
nation which neither diplomacy nor international courts can set- 
tle; and that in the future, as in the past, every nation which 
would live and grow may be called upon to fight. . 

There are even those who proclaim that force will ever cease 
to be a potent factor of national life is a Utopian dream; that 
while man is virile and nations develop and increase in power 
and wealth there will be wars. Such people claim that the 
history of a nation is written in the history of its armies and 
navies; that as long as these are sufficient to enforce its policies 
the nation grows. 

If these theories are sound, it follows that when a nation re- 
fuses to make the sacrifices which are needed to develop its 
military resources into an adequate defense, and to maintain 
this development ever potent, it drops into insignificance and 
finally dies. . 

The founders of this Nation evidently believed that national 
defense is one of the cardinal duties of statesmen, and the Con- 
stitution provided that Congress should give the Nation this 
defense. : 

Gen. Richard Henry Lee, who commanded the Partisan Legion 
in the Revolution, said: 


A government is the murderer of its citizens which sends them to the 
field uninformed and untaught, where they are to meet men of the same 


age and strength mechanized by education and disciplined for battle, —— | 


We had a good example of the results of assembling large 
forces of untrained men under officers of insufficient experience 
in the hospital and death rolls of the Spanish-American War. 

A large body of untrained and unorganized men aggregated 
together has manifestly no chance of success against a modern 
army, and a nation which pins its faith upon this sort of de- 
fense is courting certain disaster on the field of battle. 

If a nation attempts to develop its military resources at all 
it must provide an army and navy entirely adequate for its 
defense, for if it stops short of this and spends large sums in 
developing and maintaining an army or navy which has not a 
reasonable chance of success against a probable foe the moneys 
So spent are wasted. 

Quoting from the report of the Chief of Staff, 1912: 

An army is an expensive machine maintained in order to support 
national interests in time of emergency. The economic efficiency ga 
army should therefore be measured by the effective fighting power 
which it is proposed to develop and maintain in war. It must not 
only be able to develop a high fighting efficiency at the outbreak of 
war, but it must be able to maintain that efficiency during the progress 
of the campaign. As soon as war begins military forces are subject to 
heavy losses, and unless means are definitely provided for replacing 
these losses the military machine will immediately deteriorate. 

It is the experience of modern warfare that any given unit loses 50 
per cent of its strength in the first six months of war. If this loss is 
not replaced, there is 50 per cent deterioration in the power of the 
unit, and if it is replaced by raw men the quality of the force as a 
highly trained team is destroyed. 

This problem has an important economic aspect that has been 
ignored throughout our military history. Military forces are main- 
tained at great expense through long periods of peace in order to 
meet a brief emergency in war. Sound economics therefore demands 
that the peace expenditure be justified by unquestioned war efficiency, 


There may be differences of opinion concerning the size of 
the army which a nation must support, but there are no differ- 
ences among experts concerning the organization of the army 
and the manner in which it can be most economically and 
effectually maintained. 

The following figures give for 1912 the population of the more 
important foreign nations, the peace strength of their armies, 
and the strength of trained men of the great reserves which 
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make and keep effective in war the armies they maintain in 
peace: 
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1 Regulars, * Militia. 

The above-named countries have trained and available for 
service in war—France, 1 man jn every 10.7 of population; Ger- 
many, 1 man in every 11.7 of population; Austria, 1 man in 
every 12.4 of population; Russia, 1 man in every 18.2 of popu- 
lation; Italy, 1 man in every 18.5 of population; Japan, 1 man 
in every 40.8 of population; Great Britain, 1 man in every 
ee of population; United States, 1 man in eyery 511 of popu- 
ation. 

In all of these countries except England the reservists are 
unpaid, because such countries believe that there are suffi- 
cient economic advantages to the Nation to justify a general 
military education to its youth, and consequently military sery- 
ice is compulsory. In England, on the other hand, enlistment 
is yoluntary, and accordingly she pays her reservists, as must 
jr gad any country in which compulsory service does not 
exist. 

In France the liability to serving extends from 20 to 45 
years of the citizen’s age. Service with the colors is compul- 
sory, and, until recently, was two years for all arms. After 
serving with the colors the men pass into the reserve of the 
‘active army, in which they serve for 11 years, during which 
time they are subject to two periods of instruction, one for 23 
days and the other for 17 days. From the reserve of the active 
army the men pass to the territorial army, in which they serve 
for six years, subject to one period of seven days’ instruction. 
The final service is with the reserve of the territorial army, 
and this service is for six years, the men receiving no training, 
but are subject to muster. 

In Germany the service is compulsory, and liability extends 

— fröm 17 to 45 years of the citizen’s age. Until recently service 
with the colors was three years with the cavalry and horse 
artillery and two yéars for the other arms. After serving 
with the colors the men pass into the reserve, in which they 
serve 4 years and 6 months or 5 years and 6 months, according 
to the arms of the service. During their service in this reserve 
the majority of the men are seldom held longer than for a 20- 
day period of instruction. 

Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland are con- 
fronted with conditions similar to our own. They are opposed 
to compulsory service, but the soldiers they have trained be- 
come a part of their developed military strength. 

In three days Switzerland mobilized 200,000 perfectly equipped 
fighting men, most of whom are fair shots and all of whom are 
accustomed to using the army rifle. At the end of three days 
these four army corps were ready in every particular of or- 
ganization, equipment, and transport to march against an 
enemy. In addition to this force, she can form a reserve of 
800,000 men, part of whom have served their time with the 
active army and 50,000 of whom are always armed. In 1908 
Switzerland had about 3.559.000 inhabitants; in 1910 the United 
States had more than 92,000,000. In 1910 Switzerland spent 
approximately $8,009,765 for her military establishment; in 
1909-10 the United States military establishment cost $101,- 
262,069; in other words, Switzerland is paying about two and a 
half times as much per capita as we are to maintain her military 
establishment. 

With the exception of the United States, every great nation 
of the world has appreciated the fact that a certain class of its 
citizens must, while young, be trained in the use of arms at a 
minimum expense to the nation and, as soon as trained, passed 
into a great reserve where they can in peace pursue their ordi- 
nary occupations, and yet from which they may be taken with 
certainty in time of war and used as part of the effective de- 
fense of their country.“ - 

The United States is the only nation of any prominence which 
bas no scientific means of developing economically and main- 
taining efficiently its military resources. 

There are two questions which are of importance to any na- 
tion supporting an army: First. Is the army of such a size and 


organization as will make it reasonably effective against a prob- 
able foe? If it will not furnish the defense expected, the na- 
tion will be defeated in war, and the machine is worthless and 
remains worthless until so organized and brought to such 
strength as will give the desired and expected defense. Second. 
Is the army maintained at the minimum cost and maximum 
efficiency ? 


The military experts of this country and of all other countries 
where adequate defense is provided are a unit in saying that 
this can best be done by establishing and maintaining a system 
of reserves. 

In considering, then, the question of interest to this Nation 
in appropriating moneys for the Army, we naturally turn first 
to the size of the army which the country needs. The War De- 
partment states that this country will need in war a force of 
500,000 regulars and militia and from 100,000 to 200,000 volun- 
teers. 

The following facts are taken from Upton’s Military Policy 
of the United States—F. L. Huidekoper’s book: ; 

Never in our history have we been thoroughly prepared for war. To 
employ un personnel is always dangerous and very expensive. 

n the Revolution we used 231,771 regulars and 164,007 militia and 
volunteers against England's 150, 


605. 
In the War of 1812 we had 56,032 regulars and 471,622 militia 
against the English and Canadian forces of only about 55, men. 
32 militia were required 


In the Mexican War 31,024 regulars and 73, 
to conquer about 46,000 Mexicans. 

Civil War the United States employed 67,000 regulars and 
Seiya militia and volunteers to defeat about 1,000,000 Confederates. 
n 


In the 
he § sh-American War we were compelled to use 58,688 regu- 


lars and 223,235 militia or volunteers to subdue 200,000 Spaniards. 


How many Americans have any conception of the outrageous extrava- 
pes in men and money that has characterized our past wars? How 
ong would any properly run corporation or company tolerate any such 
mismanagement? 

From 1791 to 1911 our War Department has cost $6,845,129,239 and 
the pensions $4,115,829,223. 

And this vast sum for pensions is due principally to the same 
causes which have made us always unsuccessful in our wars— 
short term of service and untrained volunteers, hastily raised, 
badly officered, and badly supplied. 

As the Nation has decided that the Organized Militia is to 
form part of its developed military defense, the War Depart- 
ment has ineluded the militia as part of the 500,000 men con- 
sidered necessary for the first line of defense. Judging from 
the records of our past wars, as given above, the 500,000 men 
will be none too many. z 

The second point to.be considered is: How shall the Army 
determined upon be organized so that it may have the greatest 
efficiency as a fighting machine at the minimum of cost? In 
this organization the military experts of all countries are 
again unanimous. 

The organization of divisions and other higher military units 
is based on the principle that the Army, to be an effective fight- 
ing machine, must be proportioned in accordance with its 
tactical, its sanitary, and its supply needs, and that all units 
required in war must be organized in peace. It is too late after 
a fire breaks out to start to organize a fire department, and the 
same principle applies to an army. 

The infantry division is differently organized in different 
countries, but in all it consists of from 10,000 to 15,000 men 
armed with rifles, with from 4 to 6 field guns per 1,000 rifles, 
and with similar definite proportions of cayalry, engineers, 
signal troops, sanitary troops, and other auxiliaries, The in- 
fantry strength is the basis of organization, because it is the 
cheapest of all the arms to organize and equip and the easiest 
to obtain, train, and supply. (One thousand cavalry costs to 
equip and organize about four times what it costs to equip and 
organize 1,000 infantry, and a battery of light artillery costs 
about twice as much to equip and organize as 1,000 infantry.) 

In every army except our own the number of infantrymen in 
the division in war remains definite and fixed, because means of 
replacing losses are provided in time of peace. With us, how- 
ever, the infafitry strength is an absolute variable. We can 
only predict that the effective strength of each unit will fall 
after war begins. Under these conditions the division is not a 
continuing unit. Its components are fluid and indefinite, and 
there can be no fixed strength of organizations under such con- 
ditions. 

Most military men admit that our present Army organization 
is very bad; the War Department has proposed an organiza- 
tion which conforms to what has been adopted by all other first- 
class powers, but legislation is required to put it into being. 

The developed military resources of the United States, so far 
as the Army is concerned, consists of the Regular Army and the 
Organized Militia. 

A table showing the authorized strength of the Regular Army 
follows. 
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Authorized stren th of the Army 


Bureau of 
Fifteen regiments of Ca: 
Six regiments of Field 
Thit 7 — ts of Infantry.. 

y. ents of Infantry.. 
Porto Rico Regiment of try.. 
Military A y 


recruits 
Service school detachments 


United States military prison guards. 
In scouts 


Total Regular Arm yy 
Additional force: 
Phili 


— 


Srak 


1 Under the act of Congress approved Aug. 24, 1912, the 6,000 authorized enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps are not to be counted as partofthestrengthofthe Army’ / 


Includes 19 first lieutenants of the Medical Corps 
Under the act of Congress approved Mar. 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435) 
strength of the Army. The authorized strength of the Hospital Corps 


The Regular Army out of the country can not be considered 
as available for national defense against invasion; nor can the 
coast artillerymen in the country be regarded as an available 
part of the mobile defense, for they, and many more besides, 
will be needed in the seacoast defenses. 

The President, under existing laws, can increase the enlisted 
strength of the Army to 100,000 men, but he can not increase 
or change the existing number of organizations. 

The Regular Army in this country available for mobile de- 
fense consists of 31,500 men, including about 10,000 cavalry; 
and there are no available trained men to expand it to its 
fighting efficiency in case of war, and this organization is de- 
clared to be defective by all military experts. 

The Organized Militia in the country available for mobile 
defense consists of about 104,000 enlisted men, without any 
available trained men to expand it to its war strength. This 
force is badly organized tactically and composed largely of men 
who have less than one year’s service, and those who have had 
one year’s service have been given, on an average, not much more 


Table showing the organization and peace strength 
existing Regular Army so that it may be 2 


is 3,500 enlisted 


ol 


on active duty and 60 dental 
the enlisted men of 
men. 


the Medic 
the cal Department (Hospital Corps) are not to be counted as part of the 


than 48 hours instruction per year in their armories and, per- 
haps, a couple of weeks in camp. If the military experts are 
right that the country needs a force of 500,000 trained men sup- 
plemented by from 100,000 to 200,000 volunteers to give it a 
reasonable chance of protection against a probable foe, and that 
the 500,000 men will be needed at once on the outbreak of war— 
organized as fighting machines—it would appear that the de- 
fense provided at present by Congress is inadequate and prac- 
tically worthless, and that the moneys spent upon this defense 
are largely wasted. 

The following tables show the organization of the Organized 
Militia and the Regular Army and the strength of each arm 
in peace and war. The tables are elaborate and I will not take 
the time to read them, but will ask unanimous consent that they 
be incorporated in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered. 


The tables referred to are as follows: 


the existing Regular Army within the limits ma the United States; the number of organizations which should be adde to this 
ly organized into 3 divisions and 2 Cavalry divisi 


ions; the number of reservists needed to mobilize, and the number of reservists 


needed to supply depot troops; and casualties resulting from deaths, sickness, desertions and other losses incident to the first 6 months of active campaign. 


Infantry regiments for 3 divisions: ............-- 
Cavalry regiments in the United States? 


Cavalry regiments for 3 divisions and 2 Cavalry 
ag sag (under proposed tactical reorganiza- 
n). 


Field Artillery regiments for 3 divisions and 2 
Cavalry divisions. 


battalions for 3 divisions and 2 Cavalry 
visions.4 


Signal troops battalions for 3 divisions and 2 Cav- 
alry divisions.® 


E 
d 


Ambulance companies for 3 divisions and 2 Cav- 
alry divisions,’ 


Field itals for 3 divisions 2 Cavalry 
dle te * Gigs 


2) 


Units yuen 8 be 
organ to give pro 
ical 535 


tact: 
for 3 divisions and 2 
Cavalry divisions. 


(4) 


when 
into 3 divisions 
and 2 Cavalry 


divisions 


(See footnotes on following page.) 
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sid 3 E divisions and 2 Cavalry 


Baatz battalions for 3 divisions and 2 divisions t.. 
troops battalions for 3 divisions and valry divi- 
1 and 2 Cavalry divisions ¢ 


for 3divisions 
Field hospitals 3 divisions and 2 Cavalry divisions ¢.... 


ojoo coco 


eee ts now in United States but scheduled for service in Hawaii and Panama. 
2 The figures shown in this line are not included in totals, the tactical organization admittedly a 
3 PFF... een Gare Serene Sete ee the enlisted strength now in United States if organized into 2 Cavalry divi- 
VFC 
unmounted battalions of wean cid 3 seonnted — Tan. 
5 now in Alaska. 
6 Present authorized stren; oe ee CORSE SI oe ee ne Actual stren; r Corps on active duty and 69 


dental surgeons, n eeded for 3 divisions and 2 es a this includes, in addition to umber given in table, all the personnel on 
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Additional Field Artillery regiments to be organized............. cone 

12 ammunition battalions for above 24 regiments of additional Field 
Artillery. 


Field Artillery for 5 auxiliary divisions (10 battalions of 2 bat- 
3 s 


4 ammunition battalions for heavy Field Artillery ........-.........-.. 


Engineers— ——— peers DEON conser aa 
— üb — r 


Signal- to organize 23 companies into 12 field battal ions 
Hospital Corps to organize ambulance companies 
To organize additional field hospitalass 
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the existing Organized Militia, the number of organizations which should be added to the existing militia so that it may be 
divisions and furnish line ofcom eee troops, th the number of reservists needed to mobilize, and the number 2585 reservists 
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Reservists neces- | Reservists needed to 
sary to mobi- supply depot troops 
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Reservists needed to 
supply depot troops 


lize difference (10 per cent of war (10 per cent of war 
shown give organizations | between Co. strength) and l strength) and supply | Per cent. 
shown in columns. umns 4 and 3. wastage of months. wastage of 3 months. 


Infantry regiments for 12 divisions... .- 
Infantry regiments for 5 auxiliary di- 


Infantry re 
8 


Cavalry N for 12 * (79 
— 9 to bo organized into 7 regi- 


88 9 to be organized . 2.10.. 
7 Artillery regiments (59 batteries 


to be organized into 10 regiments 
9 Field Artillery. i: 
to be organized. 
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Field Ar- 
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Heavy Field Artill 


for 5 auxil 
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of 2 batteries 


4 ammunition Baas for heavy 
Field Artillery 


Engineers—to organize 23 companies | 
into 8 pioneer battalions, 
Engineer battalions to be organized....]........!.......... 
Semi 2 
2 field b 


Hospital Corps to organize ambulance 


ize 23 companies into 
ions. 


To organize additional field hospitals. 
To organize 5 pontoon battalions 
To organize 5 aero-wireless battalions. 


10,164 | 282,292 


Mr. WEEKS. The table for the Regular Army shows that to 
properly organize it into three divisions will require an addition 
of 8 Infantry regiments, 4} regiments of Field Artillery or its 
equivalent in battalions, 3 battalions of Engineers, 13 battalions 
of signal troops, 13 ambulance companies, and 13 field hospitals, 
or an increase of 333 officers and 13,066 men, of which the Presi- 
dent can now supply about 10,000 enlisted men. 

The peace strength of the Regular mobile army in the United 
States could then be held at about 2,300 officers and 42,000 en- 
listed men; and when trained reservists are provided, the 
strength of ‘the enlisted men serving with the colors in many of 
the organizations could be materially reduced. For instance, 
in the Field Artillery at present—because there are no trained 
reservists, and because the organizations in the Regular Army 
are so exceedingly below what is necessary for an efficient 
army—the existing batteries are perforce held at nearly war 
strength of men and horses. Even this expensive expedient will 
not make the Field Artillery effective in case of need, because 
many of the officers and trained men will be, in war, at once 
diverted from the batteries to form ammunition and supply bat- 
teries, as at present none of these are organized. 

When a properly trained reserve is provided and the organi- 
zations all organized, the number of men in each battery could 
be reduced from 133 to about 70 and the horses reduced by 
nearly one-half. The saving in pay of the men alone would 
give 560 reservists per battery, or two such regiments could 
be provided for about one-third more than one regiment now 
costs. The same can be done with the Cavalry, at great saving 
in pay of men and cost of horses and their feed. As 1,000 
Cavalry costs in equipment about four times what it costs to 
equip 1,000 Infantry, and as a battery of Field Artillery costs 
about twice as much as 1,000 Infantry, it is important to hold 
these arms at the minimum enlisted strength; but until trained 
reservists are available and until all units needed in war are 
organized, this can not be done. These expensive arms must be 
kept at nearly war strength—a very costly, uneconomic, and 
unwise policy. 
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There are many reasons, however, why these organizations 
should not be kept in peace at their maximum strength of pri- 
vates, provided any means can be devised by which the soldier 
when he is once trained can be passed to a different status, 
where he does not cost so much to maintain as with the colors, 
and yet from which he can be surely and promptly returned 
thereto in case of war. With the exception of the United States 
and China, all foreign first-class nations haye such a scheme—a 
reserve system. 


ECONOMICAL REASONS FOR PROVIDING A RESERVE OF TRAINED MEN. 


The cost of maintaining an efficient army is of exceeding in- 
terest to any nation, and as business men and the country’s 
representatives we should adopt the methods which will give 
equal efficiency with the least cost. 

There are many charges which must be paid for the soldier 
serving with the colors—his pay, food, clothing, shelter, light, 
heat, water, medical attendance, and the overhead charges of 
the War Department, the supply departments, and of his officers, 
and—with the mounted man—his horse and its forage. Leay- 
ing out all of these charges except the first three, which are 
fixed and can not be reduced in this country, we find that the 
monthly average pay is $17; the food and cooking, $7; clothing, 
$3.20; total, $27.20 per month, or $326.40 per year. 

Counting all the expenses of the soldier serving with the col- 
ors—that is, overhead charges of the various departments, pay 
of officers, shelter, heat, light, medical attendance, cost of main- 
taining the expensive posts, transportation. wear of equipment, 
clothing, pay, food, and so forth—he will, with the present sized 
Army, cost probably $600 a year. 

It is believed that men can be held in the reserye at from $36 
to $40 per year. We can keep, then, in the reserve eight men for 
the same cost as one man can be kept with the colors, count- 
ing only his pay, food, and clothing. 

From cost alone the enlisted men serving with the colors 
are then kept at the minimum, and as soon as they are trained 
they are passed to the reserve which, in most foreign nations, 
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is composed of several classes, The first class is used to bring 
existing units from their economical peace to their effective war 
strength. The second class is used to supply the wastage of 
active campaign and to furnish troops for depots, supply col- 
umns, and so forth. 

No nation is rich enough to keep with the colors in peace all 
of the men she needs as an adequate defense against a probable 
foe; and, even if it could afford to keep such a professional 
army, it would be inadvisable to do so. 

First. Because these professional soldiers would yearly cost the 
Government more and more money by continuous service and re- 
enlisted additional pay, and after passing their prime of life 
would deteriorate as soldiers and finally pass to the retired list, 
where, while they are worthless as a part of the developed 
military resource, they yet cost the Government the price of a 
great many young reservists. After 30 years’ service an enlisted 
man is entitled to retirement at three-fourths of the monthly 
pay allowed by law in the grade he holds when retired. He is 
paid $9.50 per month additional as commutation for clothing and 
subsistence and $6.25 per month additional in lieu of quarters, 
fuel, and light. Most of these men retire as sergeants or with 
higher grade. The number of men now on the retired list is 
3.589. According to data received from the Quartermaster 
Corps, these men receive pay of approximately $2,440,520, or 
each man costs the Government $680 per year. While I believe 
that the enlisted man who has served faithfully should be re- 
tired and sufficiently well paid to keep him from want, still it 
appears that the Government has made every effort to induce 
the enlisted man to reenlist and become a professional or to 
remain in the service during his active life. This is an expensive 
and bad policy. 

Second. Because after the man is once trained and disciplined 
there is no advantage to the Government in keeping him in 
active service. An expensive and uneconomical method is 
being followed if the soldier is retained in active service (at 
a yearly cost of $326) a day over the time necessary to train 
him and pass him to the reserve where he can be held at a 
yearly cost of $40, and where he is in case of war just as 
valuable a military asset as the man serving with the colors, 
provided laws are passed which will keep track of the reservist 
in peace and compel his certain and prompt return to the 
colors in case of war or upon call by the President. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator, then, whether he advocates conscription? 

Mr. WEEKS. Not at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator proposes to continue the 
present voluntary system, and limit the man’s service in the 
Army. What will retain the man after he has retired from 
active service? 

Mr. WEEKS. The pay he receives as a reservyist—$40 a year, 
or thereabouts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that for $40 a 
year a man can be retained in such a relation to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is my judgment, after considerable per- 
sonal experience and after consultation with others. We have 
no trouble in Massachusetts, for instance, in keeping our militia 
organizations full under the limitations imposed by the law, 
although they are paid nothing, and although they know the con- 
ditions under which they will go into the United States service 
in case of need. I believe many of the men discharged from the 
military service will be glad to go into the reserve force, receive 
the $40 a year, and make themselves liable to call in case of 
need. They would be the men that would go into active service 
very largely anyway, and whatever they receive for keeping up 
their connection with the Army will be so much to the good. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator any experience except 
that militia experience in Massachusetts to justify the belief 
that for such a trifling sum as $40 a year a man after he retires 
to private life, and presumably has family relations and busi- 
ness connections, would still hold himself constantly in readi- 
ness for service? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I discuss some phases of the 
question which the Senator has just asked later in this paper; 
but nobody can have any actual experience, because there 
never has been anything just like this. Every country that has 
a reserve force imposes compulsory service, and we can not 
tell just exactly what would be the result or how much money 
would be required to carry it out; but these are the estimates 
which are made by competent officers, and they accord with 
my judgment after many years’ experience in the regular and 
militia service. 

Mr. LODGE. Do not the English pay their territorials? 
They have no compulsory service. 
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Mr. WEEKS. They have no compulsory service. I am not 
sure whether they pay the territorials or not. I am inclined to 
think they do make some payment to them. 

Mr. LODGE. In that connection, is it not true that these 
volunteer camps have been in large part composed of men who 
have gone to the camps in the summer at their own expense? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, yes; and they very seldom receive any 
compensation for the service in any form. They take their an- 
nual vacation of two weeks and devote substantially all of it 
to the military service without any compensation whatever. 

Third. The time the reservist is serving with the colors takes 
him away from his wage-earning capacity. It is true that while 
being trained as a soldier he is also being made worth more com- 
mercially by having instilled into him the ideas of discipline, 
punctuality, and by having developed his sense of responsi- 
bility; but, so far as the Government is concerned, when he is 
trained to take his place in the reserve he should at once be 
returned to his wage-earning capacity, just as the boy in school 
or college is withdrawn from labor producing only during the 
time necessary to make of him a greater wage earner, or, in 
other words, to fit him to do effectively the class of work which 
may be demanded of him. The contention, then, that the time 
men are being trained in the Army is a loss to the Nation 
because it removes them from productive labor is not any more 
tenable than would be the claim that it is economically a waste 
to a nation to send its young men to schools and colleges. The 
recruit is not only being trained for a service which may be 
demanded of him by the Nation, but at the same time he is 
being trained in ways which make him a better wage earner. 

Fourth. A short term with the colors will also make the 
officers and men all work harder, and this will be beneficial to 
their work and to the Army as a whole, and especially will it 
tend to develop habits of sustained effort and of industry at 
work given them to perform. 

Fifth. The men sent to war must be young men, and, as far 
as possible, those having either none or few others depending 
upon their labor for their support; so men should be taken into 
the active Army as young as possible, kept there for the 
shortest time possible, and then passed to the reserve. 

This question of reserves is important to every mother and 
father in the country. If there be no reserve, there will be no 
body of men to mobilize existing organizations, bringing them 
to war strength and maintaining them during war at this 
effective strength, and consequently additional volunteer regi- 
ments will have to be called for, for troops must somehow be 
provided. As in the past, volunteer organizations will be 
raised; the young boys will join and go to the front. In every 
war we have ever had these volunteers—green boys under inex- 
perienced officers—will lose from 22 to 28 per cent of their 
regimental strength in their concentration camp before ever 
going into a campaign; so a regiment with 800 will in a couple 
of months have lost 200. In all wars the losses in camp are 
greater than on the battle field. . It will then be ordered to the 
front and in six months will have lost 40 per cent and be re- 
duced to 360 men, as there are no trained men to supply this 
wastage; another 800-strength regiment will be raised and go 
through the same losses, while the officers and men are learning 
the A B C’s of the soldier's profession—that of keeping them- 
selves well, properly fed, and properly supplied. 

Such was the experience of our past wars, and such will be 
the experience of our future wars fought by these volunteer 
soldiers. Can mothers and fathers of this Nation appreciate 
that the deaths of many of their sons are due to the ignorance 
of their officers and to the lack of training in their boys? 
Many a boy has become sick and has died from preventable 
disease because he did not know how to take care of himself 
and his officers were too ignorant to show him. Many a boy 
has been needlessly slaughtered by bullets and exposure be- 
cause led by untrained officers. 

Our future wars will be fought by the young men, but if 
there is a body of these men who previously have become 
voluntarily trained not so many of the untrained ones will be 
needed at the front at once. The reservist will at least have 
the advantage of joining an organization officered by experi- 
enced men, and he will fight by the side of trained men. 

From every reason it seems that the expensive personnel 
serving with the colors should be kept at such a minimum as 
will provide the instruction for the yearly increment needed 
to keep full the relatively inexpensive reserve, and that the 
expensive Army will be used to keep intact in time of peace the 
organizations needed at once on the outbreak of war, and be 
used principally as a training school for the great body of 
men ore to make these organizations effective upon the 
battle 
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To explain what is meant by an adequate system of re- 
serves: As the infantry is the cheapest of all the arms to main- 
tain and the easiest to supply and obtain, it must form the 
bulk of any army. A regiment of infantry will be used in this 
illustration. The base yearly pay of the officers of a regiment 
of infantry is as follows: 

1 colonel 


PC colored coe en cae) | Sy OO 
majors. „000 
15 captains. — 36, 000 
15 first lieutenants. , 000 
15 second lieutenan 25, 500 
1 chaplain 2, 400 
Total 110, 400 


The base pay of a private is $15; therefore the base pay of 
the officers is equal to the base pay of 613 men serving in first 
enlistment. For economical reasons, then, the enlisted strength 
in war should be as large as can be effectively handled by the 
officers. The officers can handle a larger number of trained 
than untrained men; that is, if trained men are provided, the 
regiment can have in war from 2,500 to 3,000 men. If trained 
men are not provided, the enlisted strength will drop to about 
1,500. Statistics show that, due to death, wounds, sickness, de- 
sertion, and other causes, infantry will lose in a six months’ 
active campaign about 40 per cent of its strength, and that an 
additional 10 per cent will be needed for its depot troops; or, 
if an infantry regiment goes to war with 1,500 men, unless 
some means are provided to supply its wastage, at the end of 
a six months’ campaign it will have but 750 men. All our past 
wars have shown that we can not by voluntary enlistment, even 
utilizing the draft and the vicious bounty system, get recruits 
to supply this wastage, and the result has been that the regi- 
ments in the field have often dwindled to less than 300 men, and 
these regiments remain at the front with their small number 
of men and large number of higher-priced officers, and that the 
only way to get additional men to the front was to raise new 
regiments. ‘This absurd policy has resulted in the great ex- 
pense of recruiting, equipping, and paying new, untrained men, 
and sending them to the front under untrained officers, where, 
when their services are required, the regiment is again only 300 
men strong. This is not fancy but a fact, as shown by the rec- 
ords of our Rebellion. 

I wish to call to the attention of the Senators who are listen- 
ing to me the great battle monument in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania on the field at Gettysburg. The next time you go there, 
if you will note the number of organizations representing that 
State which took part in the Battle of Gettysburg, and the com- 
paratively few men in those organizations, you will find that 
there were less than 300 men to a regiment present and on duty 
in the State where the battle took place. If that were true in 
that State, it must much more certainly be true in other States. 

If trained reservists were provided to supply this wastage, 
the regiments at the front could be kept at their full fighting 
strength. Fewer men would be required, many less regiments 
would be raised, and our young sons and relatives would not 
be sent to the front under inexperienced officers. 

Suppose, then, that our Infantry regiments of trained men 
can be held at a war strength of 2,400, it will need 1,200 
trained reservists to furnish the wastage for a six months’ 
campaign and its depot troops. What will be its economic 
peace strength, provided trained reservists are available to 
bring it from its economic peace to its effective war strength or 
to furnish the trained reservists to what, in military parlance, 
is termed “to mobilize”? 

If the peace strength is 1,000 men, 1,400 trained reservists 
will be needed to mobilize each Infantry regiment and 1,200 
to supply and keep it at a full strength of 2,400 men in a 
six months’ active campaign, or a total of 2,600 reservists. 

If the time of service with the colors is three years and the 
strength 1,000 men, then about 300 men will each year be avail- 
able to pass to the reserve, and 300 into 2,600 equals 83. As some 
of the 300 men passed to the reserve will desert or become 
disabled or unfit for service, to keep the reservists full at 2,600 
will probably require nine years’ service in the reserve for a 
three years’ service with the colors and a strength of 1,000 
men. If the number of men serving with the colors is increased 
or the time of service with the colors is decreased, then the 
time of service in the reserve can be shortened. From cost 
alone it is not advisable to increase the enlisted strength above 
what is absolutely needed to furnish the yearly quota of 
trained men to the reserve. Shortening the time with the colors 
is from every viewpoint the best procedure. More men can be 
trained; it keeps the men the shortest time from being pro- 
ducers; it makes the officers and men work harder during the 
two years of service of the enlisted men; the men, after being 
trained, join the reserve younger; the reservist is less apt to 
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get married while in the reserve and thus have fewer persons 
dependent upon him for support; and because with the in- 
creased effort demanded he will have developed character which 
will make him worth more commercially; and, further, if the 
Government can train him in two years, it would be folly to 
pay the extra $326 for another year’s superfluous training, 
when he is an equal asset to the Nation's defense without this 
time, whether remaining with the colors or in the reserve, and 
he can be held in the reserve for about one-eighth of what he 
costs when serving with the colors. If, then, this time is 
reduced to two years about 500 men will be available each year 
to pass to the reserve, and 500 into 2,600 equals 54 or 6 years. 
But, as the needed reserve is over twice as large as the number 
of men serving with the colors, the time spent with the colors, 
whatever its length, will be about one-third of that spent with 
the reserve. Three things are, then, absolutely necessary in pro- 
viding for any system of trained reservists. 

First. The recruit must be trained in the shortest possible 
time and he must then be passed to the reserve; that is, not per- 
mitted to reenlist in the active Army unless needed as an in- 
structor for other recruits. 

Second. Whatever the length of time of service with the 
colors, the length of service in the reserve must be about three 
times as long. Hence, any law which will give an adequate re- 
serve must provide for this proportional service. 

Third. The reservist must be kept track of, have his clothes, 
arms, and equipment ready for him a: some designated depot, 
be assigned to some organization, and have a means provided 
by which, when needed, he can promptly join his depot and be 
equipped and then promptly forwarded to his organization. 
To do this the reservist must be paid and classified. 

The reservist also should be a young man with the fewest pos- 
sible depending upon him for their support. The reservists 
needed to mobilize forming one class, and men needed to supply 
the six months’ wastage forming another, should all be unmar- 
ried. Perhaps this is not possible, but it is desirable. 

The reservists for depot troops forming a third class will not 
leave home territory except when other resources of war are 
exhausted; so they may be married or older men. 

The two things which any law looking to the formation of a 
reserve must do with certainty are: Provide an adequate re- 
serve of trained young men and so hold these reservists as to 
permit them to pursue in peace their productive labors, but com- 
pel a certain and prompt return to their organizations upon the 
call of the President. No law which contemplates that the re- 
turn of reservist shall be optional with him can be effective. 
War plans can only be made when it is certain that our organ- 
izations will be at fixed strength of trained men during the con- 
tinuance of the campaign. The enlistment law recently passed 
by Congress was good in that it recognized the importance of 
providing a reserve, but this law can not provide an adequate 
reserve, and it should be changed at once. It provided a longer 
time of service with the colors than in the reserve and prac- 
tically discharged the man after his service with the colors, 
and provided no mears of keeping track of the reservist, and 
did not pa, him; and it can not therefore b effective in carry- 
ing out the War Department’s plans. How can any law obtain 
an adequate reserve when the time of service with the colors 
is less than the time of service in the reserve, and yet the 
needed reserve is over twice as large as the peace enlisted 
strength? How can the volunteer reservist be kept track of in 
peace an compelled to return to his organization in war unless 
he is paid? How can any system of bounty induce a man to 
return to any designated organization when he will undoubtedly 
receive a larger bounty and easier service by going to the volun- 
teers or militia? 

Those who framed this bill have tried to justify their action 
by the answers given by certain of the officers of the Army 
serving with troops to their question: Which would you prefer, 
a short or a long term of enlistment?” Of course, any officer 
serving with troops would answer, “A long enlistment,” for this 
means to him less work and very well-trained men, whose per- 
sonal equations are all known to their commander. If the 
question asked had been: “Which is best for the Nation, a 
short term with a reserve or a long term of enlistment without 
a reserve?” the answers would have been very different, even 
from the officers who have not given very much previous thought 
to this question of national policy. 

It does not require much of a mathematician to see that if 
one man with the active Army costs as much as eight trained 
men in the reserve, that an active army of 100.000 men and 
200,000 trained reservists can be kept for less money than an 
active army of 125,000 men and no reserve. The first army 
will have, with a two-year enlistment, an effective fighting 
strength when needed in war of about 150,000 trained men, 
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50,000 men of less than one year’s service, and behind it a re- 
serve of 100,000 trained men, sufficient to keep it at its effective 
strength during a six-months’ active campaign. The second 
army, having no traind reservists, will probably be sent to war 
with 62,500 trained men, 62,500 men of less than one year’s 
service, and perhaps 50,000 untrained recruits, if they can be 
obtained—a total of 62,500 trained men, 112,500 untrained or 
partially trained men—total 175,000, which in six months will 
be reduced to 87,500. 

The War Department has plans for the reorganization of the 
Army, and will urge that the present organization will be in- 
effective in war and is very expensive and ill-advised in peace, 
and these opinions of the War Department are the same as 
those held by the military experts of all other nations, 

If our child is sick, do we accept the diagnosis of the man 
without even a doctor's certificate, and especially if the diagnosis 
nnd remedies suggested are diametrically different from the 
treatment suggested and followed in similar cases by all the 
celebrated doctors of the world? Our country is desperately ill 
with nondevelopment of its military resources. The disease has 
been clearly diagnosed by experts and all the expert world 
knows it. They also know the remedy and have prescribed it. 
The sensible course seems to be to follow the expert treatment 
prescribed. Our past history shows what a different policy has 
resulted in military inefficiency, military disaster, immense cost 
in war, excessive expenditures for pensions. 

If the Army is needed at all, its principal use is to furnish a 
reasonable defense against a probable invasion. To do this it 
must be of sufficient size and of such organization as will make 
it effective when opposed to a probable foe. Can anyone believe 
that our little mobile Regular Army of 31,500 men and no re- 
serves can furnish any adequate defense against the army of 
any of the great powers? Moneys saved by not developing an 
adequate defense of size and organization and equipments suffi- 
cient for the needs of the country is not an economy. If the 
defense provided will not function effectively when needed, 
moneys spent upon it are wasted. Either make it effective in 
the manner prescribed by our experts or let Congress take full 
responsibility for its present condition. 

Mr, DU PONT. I desire to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the little mobile army of about 31,000 men of 
which he speaks has not an adequate number of fieldpieces as 
compared with muskets. There are only two guns to a thou- 
sand muskets. That is another feature which makes it very 
much less efficient. 

Mr. WEEKS. I stated earlier in my remarks that each 
regiment used as a unit should have with it four to six guns. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the average number of guns per thou- 
sand men in other armies? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the figures I have read will substan- 
tially cover the average number of guns with a unit of men. 

Mr. LODGE. I was told that there are seven in the German 
Army per thousand. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have given our regiments at somewhat less. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the number in ours, exactly? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is rather less than two, I think. 

Mr. DU PONT. It is only two in our Army. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will return for a moment 
to our developed military resources. The tables giving the 
strength of the Regular Army and Organized Militia in 
the United States show that the militia might, with the 
hearty cooperation of the State authorities, be organized 
into 12 tactical divisions, 5 auxiliary divisons, and 6 ad- 
ditional Infantry brigades; but that in order to so organize 
the militia which can be used in a mobile army it must be in- 
ereased by about 2,600 officers and 48,000 men, or it should be 
expanded to the peace strength of 10,164 officers and 152,610 
men. 

The war strength of these organizations would be 10,164 
officers and 282,292 men. It will therefore be necessary to pro- 
yide a first reserve of 129,682 men in order that the militia may 
be sent to war at its effective strength or to mobilize it, and 
another, or second, reserve of 134,000 men and some 4,700 
officers to keep the militia at its effective war strength during a 
six months’ campaign. 

The Regular Army in the United States can be tactically or- 
ganized into three divisions and two Cavalry divisions, having 
a war strength of 2,321 officers and 73,397 men, by providing a 
slight increase in the peace strength of the Regular Army in 
both officers and men and providing a reserve of 29,000 men to 
mobilize. Another reserve of about 34,000 men is required, so 
that this war strength of the Regular Army may be preserved 
at about 73,000 men during a six months’ active campaign. 
When the Regular Army and the militia are thus properly or- 
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ganized and their reserves provided, the developed military 
strength of the United States will be— 


This force is 150,000 men short of what the military experts 
of the country believe should be the size of the available organ- 
ized military force in the United States. While the militia may 
be a valuable asset and has in its ranks many earnest men with 
great potential as part of our effective defense, still it never can, 
under their militia service, become a well-trained and dis- 
ciplined force, and it would be a crime to send them to the front 
before they had received in the field the training needed to 
mechanize them as a fighting force. 

It would seem that it would be inadvisable to further expand 
the militia to obtain this needed 150,000 men—first, because the 
well-trained troops of the Regular Army, at even the proposed 
increased size, when expanded to their war strength is too 
small a force to furnish a sure block to a modern army for the 
time needed to train the militia, end until this can be done a force 
of 73,000 Regulars and 282,000 militia, plus the volunteers we 
might hastily raise, approximates fhe proportion and condition 
of the forces that have been beaten by equal numbers in every 
one of our past wars. 

The following garrisons of the authorized Regular Ariny are 
serving out of the country, and these can not be considered as 
part of any developed force which is available for defense of the 
home territory: 

. the Philippine Islands, including about 5,500 Philippine 


—::: te eee ee ae re er , 000 

In (the Hawatian Islands.) 23. aaa wen , 000 
ON ES a a —— — kr — — j 1, 000 
In Panama, as soon as quarters are built 3, 000 
SIN T I sot T — „% 29, 000 


These garrisons are too small; in fact, it is believed that with 
the exception of the troops in the Philippines, all the other gar- 
risons will ultimately have to be increased. 

It is certainly an altruistic policy which attempts to educate 
and fit for self-government the people of the Philippines, but 
this attempt has required the United States to send over 11,000 
of its Regular Army to the Philippines and to pay for some 
6,000 native troops—a yearly expenditure of some $10.000,000, if 
we take the cost of the soldier serving with the colors at $600 per 
year; an expenditure of over five and one-half millions, if we 
consider only the clothing, pay, and food of the soldier. Taking 
this latter sum, it means 139,000 reserves. I am not criticizing 
the policy, provided the Nation is willing to pay this cost; but it 
the policy means that our Regular Army in the United States 
will, by this altruism, be reduced below what will give the 
Nation a reasonable defense, the policy is not only dangerous 
but pernicious. 

The garrison of the Sandwich Islands is 8,000, and probably 
should be increased to 20,000 in order to provide a navy need; 
Heer ae to secure harbor and coaling station for our fleet in the 

cific. 

The garrison in the Panama Canal Zone must be sufficient to 
protect this great waterway. The Nation has assumed new 
responsibilities with reference to the world at large, and the cost 
of meeting these responsibilities can not be measured by the 
e made for similar purposes in its younger national 

It is not for me to prescribe the size of the mobile army iu 
the United States, but rather to invite attention to what is 
considered by men who have made a study of this question an 
adequate home defense and to show, if possible, how imper- 
fectly this home defense has been provided. The War Depart- 
ment tells us the country needs for this defense 500,000 trained 
men, supplemented by from 100,000 to 200,000 volunteers. The 
Nation has in the United States a mobile Regular Army of 
81,500 enlisted strength and an organized mobile militia of 
about 104,000 enlisted strength and no available trained re- 
serve. Certainly the War Department under these conditions 
can not be held responsible for the disastrous outcome of an 
attack made upon this country. The figures presented by the 
War Department appear rather stupendous, but they are not in- 
consistent with what this country has been obliged to put in 
the field in most of its past wars, and until Congress furnishes 
the means to approximate the demands of the War Department 
the responsibility for the results of any war must be borne by 
Congress. 

I am firmly impressed with the idea that haphazard legisla- 
tion has too long been indulged in with reference to the develop- 
ment of our military resources; that the questions of policy, 
of economy in maintenance, of effectiveness in the costly ma- 
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chine which we are forced to maintain, have not been intelli- 
gently met—certainly they have not been satisfactorily solved. 
To quote from an article on “ National defense“: 
If the United States is unwilling to follow all other 
their method of providing a trained army, i. e., to require every young 
man of the Nation to devote one or two years to the training necessary 
to make of him an efficient unit in the Nation's defense, then the people 


t nations in 


and Con must not shrink from the . necessary 
to provide an Army by means of vounten enlistments. 

n order that any policy for national defense may be continuing and 
put in effect it is necessary, first, that a policy be formulated which 
will be approved by the Nation and by Congress; second, that means be 
provided so that the general policy when approved will be adhered to 
and carried out. 

This requires some sort of national-defense council, and I am 
heartily in favor of seeing such a body legislated into prompt 
existence. Congress then would not be asked to provide for the 
policies and individual opinion of varying administrations and 
military committees, which so far have been ineffective and 
costly, but some definite scheme would be thought out for the 
economical development and maintenance of that part of our 
military resources considered necessary for our national defense. 

A man can only be an efficient soldier by subjecting himself 
to that training which will make him one. The Nation lost the 
vast reserve of soldiers trained by five years of active service 
in the Civil War; it has no developed professional leaders 
except those trained in the Regular Army; it has failed to 
utilize as part of its developed military strength the men who 
have been trained and discharged from the Regular Army. Our 
militia, although composed of a fine body of capable men, can 
not be considered as a whole a reliable fighting force at the 
outbreak of war. Our Nation has neglected absolutely the 
lessons taught by its past defective military policy, and is per- 
sistent in the policy which our past history has shown to be 
foolish and exceedingly wasteful in human life and money. 

Russia was unprepared for war, and was defeated by a nation 
less than half of its size in population. 

The Turkish Army, which only a few years ago was one of 
the best in Europe, had been rendered an ineffective fighting 
machine by diverting the moneys needed to keep it efficient to 
other purposes; it was crumpled up and vanquished in less than 
three weeks by nations not considered at all in the same mili- 
tary class. z 

If the people of this country believe that this great Nation 
can not support an army of the size sufficient for its đefense, 
it may be within the province of its Representatives to prescribe 
the size of the army the Nation believes it can afford; but they 
should then be prepared to assume the responsibility for the 
Nation’s undefended condition. This is perhaps within the 
province of Congress, but for Congress to dictate the organiza- 
tion of the Army, especially when such is opposed to what all 
military experts of all nations say, is reprehensible; for, 
although Congress must assume the responsibility for the con- 
dition, it would have no power to avert the disaster which will 
in war afflict the Nation because of this policy. 

Finally, I believe that laws should be passed at once which 
will reorganize the Regular Army. This reorganization should 
give to the mobile army the proper proportion of infantry, field 
artillery, cavalry, engineers, signal, sanitary troops, the needed 
ammunition and supply trains, and provide for properly 
equipped depots. The law must provide that the men serve the 
shortest time with the colors necessary to train them as sol- 
diers, and then pass them as soon as trained to a reserve, and 
that while serving in this reserve the men must be paid. Make 
the enlistment age 18 to 21, with consent of parents, and 25 
as limit for first enlistment. Permit no man not a commis- 
sioned officer, musician, mechanic, horseshoer, bandsman, or 
one specially recommended as instructor for recruits to re- 
enlist in the line of the mobile army. Provide that soldiers 
have no legal right to their uniforms or clothing; what they 
save on the clothing allowance to pass to their credit on dis- 
charge as at present, but that upon discharge they must have 
a serviceable overcoat, service uniform, shoes, and other ar- 
ticles prescribed as field and surplus kit; these to be appraised 
by a board of officers and their value passed to the man’s 
credit; these clothes to follow the reservist to the depot where 
he reports on mobilization. Have reservists report their ad- 
dress four times per year, but as the reservist is a trained man 
it is not necessary to recall him to the colors during the first 
term of enlistment in the reserve, and he should not be so re- 
called, but should be permitted to go anywhere in the United 
States upon giving notification of his new address. If regi- 
ments are assigned to certain localities near centers of popula- 
tion, they will draw their recruits from those centers and the 
reservists will return to their homes. If, however, they do 
desire to move away, this privilege should be accorded them 
as a right, the only restriction being that they report four 


times a year to their organization commander or to The Ad- 
jJutant General of the Army, giving their addresses. To provide 
that service in the reserve shall be at least three times the 
service with the colors, and this can be best done by dividing 
the reserve into three classes—the first to be composed of men 
who will be used to mobilize the organizations, the service in 
this class to be about three years and the men to be preferably 
unmarried; second class to be composed of men who will supply 
the wastage of a six months’ campaign, service in this class to 
be three years and the men to be preferably unmarried ; the third 
class to form the depot troops, service in this class to be ap- 
proximately three years. 

A similar reserve to be provided for the militi-, and as this 
reserve is a Federal and not a State asset the militia reserve 
should also be paid by the National Government. Laws should 
also be passed to provide trained commissioned officers for the 
reserve and for such volunteers as may be needed. A fine body 
of such reserve commissioned officers can probably be obtained 
from the discharged noncommissioned officers of the Regular 
Army or from the graduates at West Point, if the plan I have 
suggested were put into operation, by paying them such part of 
$300 as may be needed to purchase their uniforms and equip- 
ments, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator mean there that each 
man after discharge from the Army should serve for nine years 
in the reserve or for only three years? 

Mr. WEEKS. He may pass on from one reserve to another, 


‘but he serves as a first reservist for three years. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. After three years in the reserve, he re- 
tires absolutely from it? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; if he wishes to do so, or he may con- 
tinue in the second reserve or the third reserve. That is to be 
optional. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the Senate has 
just listened to a most highly instructive and interesting ad- 
dress by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. The 
subject of that address is one of vital importance, and one 
which at the present time agitates the Nation from one end of 
it to the other. It seems to me that it could hardly have too 
extensive a circulation, and I move that 2,000 pamphlet copies 
of the address be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I dislike to interpose an objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from New Jersey that the 
address of the Senator from Massachusetts be printed as a 
public document. I am perfectly willing that it should be 
printed in congressional form by the Senate. It has been the 
rule of this body, and it is also agreed between the House and 
the Senate, that speeches which are delivered in the Senate or 
in the House shall not be printed as public documents. For 
that reason, and that reason only, I object now to the request. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the speech delivered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts is already a public docu- 
ment; it will be printed in the Recorp; but if we start special 
orders for the printing of Senators’ speeches in document form 
we will have similarly to print every Senator’s speech. I have 
been here three years, and nothing of that sort has ever been 
done during that time. So I object. I do so, however, with 
the highest regard for the Seuator from Massachusetts and for 
his speech. I would object if it were a speech of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN] or of any other Senator on the floor 
of the Senate. I do not think we ought to do it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well, but I feel that 
the subject is one of vital importance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SERENO E. PAYNE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. SERENO E. Payne, a Representative from the 
State of New York, and transmitted resolutions of the House 
thereon, including an inyitation to the Vice President and the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative in 
the House of Representatives, to be held on Sunday, December 
18, 1914, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions from the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. z 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 11, 1914. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
> of Hon. SERENO ELISHA PAYNE, a Representative from the State 
ew or 
Resolved, That a committee of the House be appointed to take order 
for superintending the funeral of Mr. Payne in the House of Representa- 
tives at 11 o'ch a. m. on > ber 13, 1914, and that the 
House of Representatives attend the same. 
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Resolved, That as n further mark of respect the remains of Mr. 


Payne be removed from Washington to Auburn, N. Y., in charge of the 
Sergeant at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall have full 
power to carry these resolutions into effect, and that the necessary ex- 

agp) in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of 

e House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House communicate these proceedings 
to the Senate and invite the Vice President and the Senate to attend 
the funeral in the House of Representatives and to appoint a committee 
to act with the committee of the House. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United 
States and the members of his Cabinet, the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the Diplomatic 
Corps (rouge the Secretary of State), the Admiral of the Navy, and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army to attend the funeral in the House of 
Representatives, 

a esolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution the Speaker appointed the 
following committee: Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. NN, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, Mr. Coormr, Mr. GILLETT, Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Haminron of Michigan, Mr. MoNDELL, Mr. FORDNEY, Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. 
GARDNER, Mr. MOORE, Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Ralixxx, Mr. Drxox, Mr. HULL, 
Mr. HAMMOND, Mr. SLOAN, and Mr. Brown, Mr. O'LEARY, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. Datu, Mr. Mamer, Mr. CALDER, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. 
MIRME RIORDAN, Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Mr. LEVY, Mr. Conny, Mr. DOOLING, 
Mr. Carsw, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CANTOR, Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. BRUCKNER, Mr. GOULDEN, Mr. OGLESBY, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. PLATT, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. TEN Eyck, Mr. PARKER, Mr. WALLIN, Mr. Morr, Mr. 
TALCOTT, Mr. FAIRCHILD, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. DUNN, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. GITTINS, Mr. SMITH, Mr. DRISCOLL, Mr. HAMILTON, and 
Mr. Lorr, of New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I have to convey to the Sen- 
ate the sad intelligence of the death of an illustrious citizen of 
the State of New York, who was concluding his thirtieth year 
of useful and distinguished service in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Hon. Sereno E. Payne. In connection with this an- 
nouncement I submit the resolutions which I send to the desk, 
and ask their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 499) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Sereno ELISHA Payne, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be ngpointed by the Vice 
President, to join a committee 8 9 the House of resenta- 
tives, to take order for the superintending of the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Senate accepts the invitation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives extended to the President of the Senate and the Senate to 
attend the funeral of the deceased, to be held in the Hall of the House 
eee at 11 o'clock a, m. on Sunday next, December 13, 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed under the second resolu- 
tion as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Root, Mr. 
O’GorMAN, Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Mr. MARTINE of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Branpecer, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Lopere, Mr. SMITH of 
Georgia, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. BANKHEAD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair notices that in the reso- 
lutions of the House the Vice President, among others, is in- 
vited to attend the funeral ceremonies of the late Representa- 
tive from the State of New York. That the Vice President may 
not be conspicuous by his absence, it is necessary to state that 
he has an engagement for Sunday next, which will call him out 
of the city on that day. The Vice President does not desire that 
his absence should be taken as a mark of disrespect to the de- 
ceased or of any discourtesy to the invitation. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased, that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, December 12, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
i Fray, December 11, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, Creator and Father of all souls, Thy 
will is supreme, and Thy will is good will, for Thou dost love 
Thy children and satisfiest the longing souls with hopes and 
aspirations, and leadest them on in thoughts and deeds which 
live after them, A great sorrow has come to this House in 
the death of a strong man, firm in his convictions, pure in 
his motives, which endeared him to all who knew him, and who 
for years has held a conspicuous place on the floor of this 
House. In the committees to which he was assigned his counsel 
was sought. A statesman who served with all vigor and wisdom 
his State and Nation, SERENO E. Payne will live; his going will 


be mourned by his people and by all with whom he came in 
contact. 

We thank Thee for his life, for his character, and what 
he did. Comfort us and his family in the everlasting. hope 
of the immortality of the soul. Help us to follow his example, 
to emulate his virtues, and cherish his memory. And teach 
us the value of well doing, and guide us by Thine own coun- 
sels, that we may leave the impress of our character on those 
who shall come after us. “A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and 
po 8 all — ig of righteousness, and bring 
us at las 0 ne everlasting kingdom. In the spirit of 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 15 £ 2 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was rend and 
approved. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2335. An act to provide for the register and enrollment of 
vessels built in foreign countries when such vessels have been 
wrecked on the coasts of the United States or her possessions 
or adjacent waters and salved by American citizens and repaired 


in American shipyards; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON SATURDAY. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House take a recess for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess for 30 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

The recess having expired, the House resumed its session. 

SUNDAY SESSION, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Saturday it adjourn to meet at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m. on Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Saturday it ad- 
zoura to meet at 10.30 o'clock a. m. on Sunday. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE PAYNE, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce to the House the death of my colleague, the dean of 
the House and one of its most distinguished Members, the Hon, 
SERENO E. Payne, who passed away last night at his residence 
in this city. At some future time I shall ask the House to set 
aside a date to be devoted to the delivery of eulogies upon the 
life, character, and public services of the deceased. At present 
I offer the resolutions which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 673. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
8 of Hon. Sereno ELISHA PAYNE, a Representative from the State 
of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of the House be appointed to take order 
for superintending the funeral of Mr. Payne in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at 11 o'clock a, m. on Sunday, December 13, instant, and 
that the House of Representatives attend the same. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the remains of Mr. 
PAYNE be removed from Washington to Auburn, N. X., in charge of the 
Sergeant at Arms, attended b e committee, who shall have full power 
to carry these resolutions into effect, and that the necessary expenses 
in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House communicate these proceedings 
to the Senate and invite the Vice President and the Senate to attend the 
funeral in the House of . and to appoint a committee to 
act with the committee of the House. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United 
States and the members of his Cabinet, the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the Diplomatic 
Corps (through the Secretary of State), the Admiral of the Navy, and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army to attend the funeral in the House of 
Representatives. 


1914. 


The resolution was agreed to, and the Speaker announced as 
the committee on the part of the House Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. 
Unperwoop, Mr. Mann, Mr. Jones, Mr. Tatsorr of Maryland, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. GILLETT, Mr. BARTHOLDT, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. Hamitton of Michi- 
gan, Mr. MONDELL, Mr. ForpNey, Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. GARDNER, 
Mr. Mook, Mr. Kirenin, Mr. RAINEY, Mr. Drxon, Mr. HULL, 
Mr. Hammonp, Mr. Stoan, Mr. Brown of New York, Mr. 
O'LEARY, Mr. WILSON of New York, Mr. Dare, Mr. MAHER, Mr. 
CALDER, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Metz, Mr. RIORDAN, 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Mr. Levy, Mr. Conry, Mr. DOOLING, Mr. CAREW, 
Mr. PATTEN of New York, Mr. CHANDLER of New York, Mr. 
CANTOR, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. BRUCKNER, Mr. GouLpEN, Mr. OGLESBY, 
Mr. TAYLOR of New York, Mr. PLATT, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. TEN 
Eyck, Mr. Parker of New York, Mr. WALLIN, Mr. Morr, Mr. 
Tatcotr of New York, Mr. Fach, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. UNDER- 
HILL, Mr. DUNN, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. Grirtins, Mr. SMITH of 
New York, Mr. Driscott, Mr. HAMILTON of New York, and Mr. 
LOFT. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the last resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That as à further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, December 
12, 1914, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting an item of 
legislation to meet requirements in the completion of the forti- 
fications of the Panama Canal (H. Doc. No. 1338); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting de- 
tailed statements of disbursements by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor for 1912 and 1913, and Department of Com- 
merce for 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1339) ; to the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Department of Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, under provision of 
section 10, Document No. 193, Sixty-third Congress (H. Doc. 
No. 1340) ; to the Commiteee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Buzzards Bay, Mass., with a view to the 
removal of Cleveland Ledge and other obstructions to such depth 
as will be suitable for vessels using the Cape Cod Canal; also 
with a view to providing a depth of 25 feet up to the dredged 
channel in the harbor of New Bedford, Mass. (H. Doe. No. 


1341); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 


to be printed, with illustrations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 
Mr. ASWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 19813) to create the 
Red River commission and to define its duties, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 19814) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry R. Buckmaster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19815) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 19816 granting a pension to Charles E. 


Faux; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 19817) granting a pension 
to Nettie B. Shores; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 19818) granting a pension 
to Mahala Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19819) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Warburton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill. (H. R. 19820) for the 
relief of Guy C. Pierce; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 19821) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elias Worley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 19822) granting a pension to 
George W. Stanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 19823) granting a pen- 
sion to Daniel Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 19824) for the relief of the 
heirs of Benjamin Burdett, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19825) for the relief of the heirs of William 
H. Clarke; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 19826) granting a pen- 
sion. to Martha A. Kaiser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 19827) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lydia M. Fleming; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 19828) for the relief of the 
Longini Mexican Hat Co., of San Antonio, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 19829) for the 
relief of J. G. Seupelt; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
18949, for the relief of Jacob A. Thuma; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of business men of Bedford, Pa., 
favoring the passage of House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhoods of Railroad Trainmen, Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, favoring passage of House bill 17894, relative to 
boiler inspection, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of S. E. Tate Printing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against new contract for printing return envelopes by 
ue PAS apt ot to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, No. 4, 
United Spanish War Veteraus, Providence, R. I., and Westerly 
Board of Trade, Westerly, R. I., relative to national defense; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Ap- 
ponaug, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of Western As- 
sociation of Short Line Railroads, protesting against H. R. 
17042, changing the basis of mail transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 20 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of citizens of Petersburg, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of the Hamill bill, H. R. 5139; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Hull, III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of citizens of Ocean Grove and 
Barnegat, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Memorial of Arthur MacArthur 
Camp, No. 15, Department of Minnesota, United Spanish War 
Veterans, indorsing House bill for inquiry into conditions of 
military and naval forces of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, December 12, 191}. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we know Thee in the renewing of our lives as 
we seek the center and source of all truth. Our approach into 
Thy presence is the gateway into that infinite calm and peace 
for which our spirits were made: Glorify- Thyself in this 
moment of prayer that ont of it we may carry the glory and 
fervor of divine inspiration. A day in Thy court is better than 
a thousand. A moment's lifting up of our hearts to God gives 
to us an outlook of infinite possibility. 

The Nation is called upon to-day to mourn the loss of a 
statesman. We bless God for laying His hand upon men who 
are furnished for every good word and work. We thank Thee 
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that in the infinite depths of life there is a unity of brother- 
hood. We bless Thee that our traditions hold us not so strong 
as our brotherhood, and that a common loss is felt in the 
falling of a servant of the people. Grant, we pray Thee, still to 
raise up men whose character may stand the test of public life 
and in whose patriotism the Nation can rest secure. Add Thy 
blessings to us this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Mires POINDEXTER, a Senator from the State of Washington, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of the governor of Connecticut certifying that on the 3d day of 
November, 1914, Hon. Frank B. BRaNDEGEE was chosen by the 
electors of the State of Connecticut a Senator from that State 
for the term of six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 
1915, which was read and referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 


BOARD OF ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATION (H. DOC. NO. 1342). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
‘on Military Affairs. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the War between the States 
committee of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, petition- 
ing Congress for a designation of the War of 1861-1865 in this 
country as the “ War between the States.” 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows:. 

WAR BETWEEN THE STATES COMMITTEE. 


We, the undersigned committee, appointed in Richmond, Va., in 1911, 
and ae under the authority vested in us by article 11 of our consti- 
tution, which specifies, among other objects of our 3 that 
we must collect and preserve a truthful history of Confederate 
States, that you will give your careful attention to the reasons 
herein set forth w 8 mighty contest of the sixties should be known 
and designated as the War between the States“ instead of its bein, 
variously and erroneously spoken of as the Civil War,” “the War o 
the Rebellion,” or “ the War of Secession.” 

“ Civil war” is defined by the best authorities as a war between the 
citizens of a common country,” “citizens of the same nation,” ete. 
Now, for four years we maintained an entirely separate government 
from that of the United States, being an entity known the world over 
as the Confederate States, 

We had an army and a navy, as well as a currency of our own. 
levied and collected our own revenue, enlisted our armies, 
bonds, which were accepted for “value received” in all 
marts. And while our navy was small, its achievements were 
nominal considering its resources; and it nothing else entitled to 
recognition as a rt of the fabric of a se te government, it had 
the distinction introducing to the world a new system of naval 
warfare, and Its existence was certainly recognized when the United 
States demanded and received re millions from England for the 
damage inflicted upon her commerce by Confederate „Which were 
built and fitted out in England’s harbors. The “stars and bars” was 
an ensign recognized everywhere as belonging to a nation other than 


the United States. 

We weren't fighting for possession of the Government at Washington, 
nor would we have fought at all if let alone. So, as we were not citi- 
zens of a “common country” during a period of four years, it could 
not be called a “ civil war.“ 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, says in a recent let- 
ter that “the term civil war signifies nothing. There have been in- 
numerable civil wars, and as a matter of general history it is mani- 
festly absurd for us to appropriate the term to a single civil war of 
our own.” 


Mr. Ropes, also of Massachusetts, says in his “Story of the Civil 
War,“ part 1, page 98, They effected at 3 , a regular 
organization of the Confeđerate States of America. * è Twenty- 


two States remained united. These States, if the views we have adyo- 
cated above be correct 


essed now the entire sovereignty of the 
Nation known as the ‘ United 11 


States.) Opposed to them stood States 


yha had seceded, now constituting the ‘Confederate States’ of 
erica.” 

Mr. Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, speaks of the United 
States as “A union of Commonwealths; * * * they have over their 


citizens an authority which is their own and not 
Central Government. They—that the older ones among them—ex- 
isted before it. could exist without it.” 

And Secession” is equally inaccurate. Seven States 
had seceded and confederated without resorting to arms. Secession 
was their court of last resort when all other honorable means to pre- 
serve our rights under the Constitution had failed. The right to 
secede happened to be involved along with our other rights. 

Col. Henderson, the eminent English historian, defines secession as 
“a protest against mob rule.“ 

Nor were we in any sence rebels. Unlike George Washington and 
the colonists, we were subjects of no power, and hence could not rebel. 

Our inherent doctrine State sovereignty was our main cation 
for resisting Federal aggression, and it is only in the interest of cor- 
rect history that we are making this move. 

The “ War between the States" does not cy ty that it was a war 
between individual States, The noun “ States used in its collec- 
tive sense. And the official titles of the contending parties were the 
“United States“ and the “Confederate States,” hence our contention 


elegated by the. 


that the proper appellation for that great conflict is The War between 


the States.” 
Anchorage, Ky.; Mrs. A. 
Ala.; Miss Salome Sowasem e 


„Med. ; Mrs. 
John W. Heatfield, Chicago, III.; I Roach, 
Hvansvilie, ind; Mrs. Joba d. tiarra, Nes Orleans’ 
La.; F. G Odenheimer, Ms 80 d.; Mrs. Da 
randon ; Mrs. W. 8. 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. George 


Pe rs e 
Mex.; Mrs. L. R. Schuyler, New York, 
„ I.; Mrs, Eugene Little, Wadesboro, N. C Mrs, 
Elizabeth T. Sells, Colum Ohio.; Mrs. W. R. Clem- 
sit 9 soy Ered es 5 H. Duff, Port- 

m; Mrs. am K. r i H 
Mrs. R. D. Wrigh e D 


` S. ett 
Hall, Gallatin, Tenn. ; Miss Decca West, W. s 
Willie Clay, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs” aS z 
Campbell, Wy lle, Va.; Mrs. Alexander Smith, Ta- 


coma, Wash. ; and 
burg, W. Va. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Westerly, R. I., praying for the appointment of a national 
security commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of the Society of the Army, 
of the Tennessee, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
establish a volunteer officers’ retired list, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Arthur MacArthur Camp, 
No. 16, Department of Minnesota, United Spanish War Veter- 
ans, of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the creation of a na- 
tional security commission, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the transmission of anti-Catholic publications through 
the mails, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Worcester, Danvers, Amherst, Melrose, Canton, Marion, Belcher- 
town, Waltham, Methuen, Fitchburg, Uxbridge, Arlington, Plym- 
outh, Blackstone, Scituate, New Bedford, and Norwood, all 
in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lawrence, 
Dedham, and Springfield, all in the State of Massachusetts, re- 
monstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PORT OF NYANDO, N. Y. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably the bill (S. 6528) to make Nyando, N. Y., a port 
through which merchandise may be imported for transporta- 
tion without appraisement, and I submit a report (No. 834) 
thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Texas to allow the bill 
to go over. I believe a similar bill has been reported from the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to see what changes have been made 
from the previous bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That course is entirely satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

LITTLE SCIOTO RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 6687) to au- 
thorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railway Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River, a short distance above 
the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between Scioto County, 
Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near Sciotoville, Ohio, 
and I submit a report (No. 835) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill, 

The bill was read; and there being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 2, to strike out the word 


“law” and insert: 
The acts of Congress approved December 17, 1872, and February 
14, 1888, authorizing the — of bridges across the Ohio River, 
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and of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
across navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas, 
who is in charge of the bill, a question. I could not gather 
from the reading of the bill just where the bridge is to be con- 
structed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The bill was introduced by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. I ask the Secretary to read the 
clause describing the location. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


A short distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between 
99 County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near Sclotoville, 
0. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator from Kentucky desires to 
have the bill go over, I have no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. No; I have no objection to it. I presume it is 
all right. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6906) granting an increase of pension to Van 
Ogle; 

A bill (S. 6907) granting a pension to John F. Simonson; and 

A bill (S. 6908) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
om7 (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6909) granting an increase of pension to Wiley 
Whicher ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6910) granting an increase of pension to George 
Bateson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 6911) granting an increase of pension to Henry A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 6912) granting a pension to Amy Mapes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 6913) for the reinstatement of Maj. Edward Rut- 
ledge Lowndes to the active list of the Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 6914) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Jenkins; and 

A bill (S. 6915) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

DISCOURAGEMENT OF REVOLUTIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


Mr. JONES. I introduce a bill and ask that it be read at 
length and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill (S. 6905) making it unlawful to promote in the 
United States revolutions in a foreign country, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second time 
at length and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 


tion promoting or carrying on, or seek ng to cause, promote, or carry on, 
a revolution, or seeking by force to establ 

try with which the United States is at peace, 
nership, firm, association, pants, or corporation 
of each individual npa ng such pe. ership, firm, association, jun 
or corporation. Any violation of this act shall be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $50,000 and imprisonment for not more than 10 
years. 


FUNERAL SERVICES OF LATE REPRESENTATIVE SERENO E. PAYNE. 


Mr. ROOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 500), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That when the hour of 3 o'clock this afternoon arrives the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow, Sunday, December 13, at 10 
o'clock and 45 minutes a. m., in order to pr in a body to the House 
= „ to attend the funeral services of the late SERENO E. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Inasmuch as the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GAaLLINGER] was not in the Chamber on yester- 
day when the Chair appointed the committee on the part of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the late Representative PAYNE, 
the Chair now desires to appoint him as a member of that com- 


mittee on account of his long service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the deceased Representative. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE, 


Mr. Smirx of Georgia was, on his own motion, excused from 
further service upon the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Upon motion of Mr. Kern, it was 

Ordered, That the Hon. THOMAS W. Harpwick, junior Senator from 
Geo: „ be assigned to membership on the following committees to 
fill vacancies thereon occasioned by the expiration of the term of 
service of the Hon. William S. West: 

Im ration ; 

Industrial Expositions; and 

Railroads. 

That he also be assigned to membership on the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Senator SMITH of goer therefrom, and also to membership on 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Senator Johnston, of Alabama. 


SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed Senate Document No. 476, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, entitled “ Safety of Life at 
Sea.” The copies have been exhausted. It is an analysis of 
the London convention, with explanatory notes, and will be 
useful to Members of the Senate. The fact that the edition has 
been exhausted shows that it has been drawn upon quite 
heavily. 

TG pains is true of a memorial entitled “ Welfare of Ameri- 
can Seamen,“ Senate Document No. 452. I think there are a 
few copies of it left in the document room, but it is nearly 
exhausted. 

I ask to have printed additional copies of each of these docu- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he had better 
state the number of additional copies he desires, because if 
they are to be printed the usual number will be only about 
1,600 copies each. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think perhaps that will be enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better say 2,000 additional 
copies each. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, I will ask that 2,000 additional 
copies of each document be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 15 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand that those having in charge the memorial services as- 
signed for to-day desire to proceed now? I had risen for the 
purpose of moving that the Senate resume the consideration 
of the unfinished business, but I see the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Kenyon] is present, and I should like to ask him if he 
desires to go on with the memorial addresses at this time? 

Mr. KENYON. Not unless the Senator does not desire to 
proceed with the unfinished business until 2 o’clock. The 
eulogies, I am certain, will not be extended, and if the Senator 
so prefers we can proceed now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa if he desires to proceed. s 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE PEPPER. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions of 
the House of Representatives relative to the death of the late 
Representative Irvin S. PEPPER be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1914. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that op- 

rtunity may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. IRVIN 8. 

a a Member of this House from the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That at the conclusion of to-day’s proceedings the House, 
as a particular mark of 1 to the memory of the deceased and in 
recognition of his distinguished public career, do stand adjourned. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I submit resolutions which 
I send to the desk and ask for their adoption. 
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The: resolutions (S. Res. 501) were read, considered by unani- | in law from George Washington University in 1905. He forcibly 


mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended that o 
portunity may be given for tributes: to the memory of Hon. IRVIN 

pend late a Member of the House of Representatives from the State 
of pesolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House ef Representatives. 

Resolved, That the Secretary send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, when a man who has traveled 
life’s journey into old age and has been overtaken with the 
feebleness which comes with many years: passes on to his re- 
ward upon the other shore, while his death may occasion the 
profoundest grief and sorrow, we feel that it is in harmony with 
nature and nature’s designs; but when a young man who has 
barely touched his full maturity, a young man full of strength 
and vigor and hope and ambition, a young man whose work 
and opportunities are: yet before him, is summoned by the grim 
messenger of death, it is impossible to avoid the consciousness 
that somehow his passing is not a part of the plan of the world, 
and to our sadness there is added a: touch of protest and rebel- 
lion. It is such an instance we are considering this afternoon. 

Irvin S. Perrerk was a young man, a strong man, a man who 
loved life; a man who was fond of his fellow men; a man whose 
circle of friends was limited only by the scope of his acquaint- 
ances; @ man who had thoroughly prepared and trained himself 
for his chosen work; a man loyal to the highest conceptions of 
public duty; a man faithful to the interests of the people: 
When such a man, so trained and equipped for a great work, 
a man in the first flush of mature life, is called away it is not 
only a source of prefound grief and sorrow to those who knew 
him, but it inspires the deep regret of which I have already 
spoken. We wonder why so potent an instrument for the pub- 
lic good should be broken at the very moment it can render the 
highest and the best service to humanity. 

Mr. President, Mr. PEPPER gave at all times his whole strength 
to the people whom he represented. He was faithful to them, 
persistent and efficient in performing the duties which his office 
devolved upon, him, and his death created a vacancy that it is 
difficult to supply. As a friend he was without flaw; as a 
citizen he had the highest ideals; and as a public servant during 
all the time I knew him he never faltered or wavered in his 
course nor strayed from the path of duty which his intelligent 
conscience opened for him. We in Iowa appreciated the man’s 
fine attainments, pure character, and noble qualities. Those 
who mourn his loss are numbered only by those who knew him. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, Hon. Irvin S. PEPPER was 
one of the first Representatives in Congress that it was. my 
good fortune to meet when I came to Washington about two 
years ago. I first learned of him through his brother, Mr. B: L. 
Pepper, who resides in Kansas. Mr. E. L. Pepper once lived in 
Haskell County, adjoining my home county. He and I were 
personal and political friends. In 1906 we were both candidates 
for office on the Democratic ticket. He was.a candidate for 
county clerk, and I was a candidate for district judge. He so 
neglected his own campaign in looking after my interests that 
he was. defested, while I was elected. He virtually voluntarily 
sacrificed himself in my interests. This is the true character of 
the Pepper family, so far as L have known any of them, and I 
know: it was a particular characteristic of the deceased, Mr. 
E. L. Pepper afterwards removed to Conway Springs, where he 
now resides, and I had the pleasure after the lapse of about 
eight years to repay in a small way the favors extended to me 
in my early. political career by having him appointed postmaster. 

Soon after entering the Senate I became quite well acquainted 
with Representative PEPPER. He was the secretary of the 
Democratic national congressional committee, of which I was 
a member, and we frequently met both before and after the 
committee was organized until. his last illness. He was a tire- 
less worker. After the usual day’s work was done, and when 
most Congressmen had left their offices, you would always find 
Representative Prrrrn at his post, He was so thoroughly de- 
voted to duty that at his death it was generally remarked. that 
overwork killed him. ` 

He learned to work as a very young man. He was the 
youngest son in a family of 10 children, and was early. obliged 
to shift for himself. He worked his way through college by 
teaching country schools in the wintertime. He was taken from 
the principalship of a school by Judge Martin J. Wade and made 
his private secretary when he was a Representative in Congress 
during the years 1903, 1904, and 1905. Not content with the 
arduous duties devolved upon him as secretary to Representative 
Wade, which were sufficient to keep two ordinary men busy, he 
attended law school in connection with his work, and graduated 


demonstrated what an able young man can. do who is not afraid 
of hard work. He immediately entered the practice of the law 
at his home in Muscatine, Iowa, and soon forged to the front in 
his profession. After serving two terms as county attorney 
he was elected to Congress in 1910 on the Democratic ticket. 
His work was so satisfactory to all of his constituents that even 
the Republicans did not nominate anyone against him in 1912, 
and he was practically unanimously, reelected, only the Social- 
ists voting against him. It is certainly a very high compliment 
to a Democrat when the Republicans in a northern State, where 
they usually have the best chance for election, fail to nominate a 
candidate for Congress. This is the only instance of the kind I ~ 
have ever known. 

Representative Prerrer at the time of his death was the most 
prominent among those mentioned in Iowa as the Democratic 
candidate for the United States. Senate, and had he lived he 
would no doubt have received the nomination without opposi- 
tion. His death was a very great loss to his party and was deeply 
lamented without partisan distinction by all who knew him. 

It was my privilege to accompany the body to its last resting 
place at Ottumwa. People gathered from all over the State to at- 
tend the funeral. Floral offerings were most profuse, beautiful, 
and gorgeous. Everyone, regardless of party, spoke most highly 
of the deceased, and expressed the greatest regret that one so 
young, with such a promising future, should have been carried 
away so early in life. Representative Frank E. Donnuus, chair- 
man of the Democratic national congressional committee, at the 
time of Representative Perrrr’s death, said: 

I am completely stunned by the news of Mr. Prrrrn's death. Our 
work on the national congressional committee; of which he was secte- 
tary, brought us in intimate contact. with each other, and I came to 

him very highly. He was — ty ge honest and conscientious 
in all he did, both for his country and his party, and a keen 
appreciation of the duties and responsibilities of public office. Mr. 


PEPPER was highly regarded in the House, and there are many of us to 
whom his untimely death is a personal loss. 


Speaker CLank paid him this high tribute: 


He had a Wer political and professional career, and every- 
expected that he would achieve other and higher honore: No 
young man in the House appeared to have brighter p 
He was as loyal a friend as man ever had. e was as true as steel 
VFC 
Q! n mi 
— — up, pressed down, AAA FANNS over. 50 =; re 
Nothing but words of praise and kindness can be truthfully 
spoken of this man. The people of the State of Iowa and of the 
Nation were proud of Representative PEPPER, proud of his high 
character, his achievements, his unswerving devotion to duty 
and loyalty to his country, his blameless life, and his noble and 
patriotic purposes. His death is not only a personal loss to 
everyone who knew him, but also the Nation’s loss. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, on such an occasion as this the 
poverty of our speech is made manifest. There is no voice or 
tongue that can ex the sorrow of the human heart. Words 
can not paint the pangs that all men feel when death has 
ravished them of loved ones or of friends. We stand beside 
the grave with silent lips, because our words can not portray 
the anguish of the soul. : 

From life’s morning to age’s twilight men struggle and con- 
tend; they moil to gather wisdom, gold, and honors, yet in a 
moment all is gone. Before the sepulcher ambition, wealth, 
and power are cast aside. 

The only thing that lives beyond the tomb is the sweet 
memory of noble aspirations nobly brought to consummation. 
By that high standard the life of Invin S. Perper may well be 
judged and rightly praised. Who judges so must grant to him 
the encomium of a splendid success. The story of his career is 
a recital of devotion to the general good. Perhaps no man 
has. lived in his great State, engaged in life’s stern battles, 
and struck so few blows: that have given needless pain nor left 
behind so many memories of kindly deeds. He was one of 
those rare characters who fight so generously that even antago- 
nists are not made to suffer. 

He was brave, and yet his courage never crushed a foe. 
He was firm, but his steadfastness was so mixed and mingled 
with the quality of gentleness no scars were left behind. He 
marched straight forward, and yet his feet did not crush the 
weak or bring a sorrow to his fellow man. He filled the full 
measure of citizenship. Devoted to his home, to his county, 
to his State, and to his country, his ideals were as great as 
the Nation, his patriotism as lofty as that which inspired the 
hearts of the founders of liberty. 

His death came as a crushing blow to those who knew him, 
an irremedial loss to the public, but his memory is sweet with 
the fragrance of nobility and kindliness and sympathy. And 
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so in these closing words that seem so hollow and inadequate 
I can do no more than pay a tribute of love and respect to his 
untarnished memory. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I only wish to add a word to 
what has been said. 

Irvin. S. Pepper was born in Davis County, Iowa, June 10, 
1876, and died at Clinton, Iowa, December 21, 1913. He came 
to Muscatine, Iowa, when a very young man; had been county 
superintendent of schools, secretary to Congressman Martin J. 
Wade, county attorney of Muscatine County, Member of Con- 
gress from the second district of Iowa, and at the time of his 
death was secretary of the Democratic national committee. 

His home was Muscatine; his death occurred at Clinton. The 
funeral services were held at Ottumwa, Iowa, his father’s home, 
and the following Sunday a great memorial service to his mem- 
ory was held at Muscatine, participated in by thousands of 
sorrowing friends. 

He passed away just a few days before Christmas. He had 
planned to spend Christmas with his father at the old home. I 
. ghall never forget the eloquent tributes at that funeral and me- 
morial service, but especially the tribute of Judge Wade to his 
friend Perrer. He described how, at the time of the first nomi- 
nation of PEPPER for Congress, he had come home to Muscatine, 
after the convention or the primaries, and had been received 
at the train by a great outpouring of citizens, the band playing 
martin! music as the procession passed along; and then he pro- 
ceeded to describe how, a few days before Perrer had come 
home again to Muscatine; that the same crowds were at the 
depot, but no exultant look in their eyes; that heads were bowed 
and eyes were dim; the same band was there, as the solemn pro- 
cession moved on, with thousands following the casket, but it 
did not play the same strains; it played *“‘ Nearer My God to 
Thee.” Tributes of affection were on every hand. 

This untimely death just at the commencement of seemingly a 
great career, and just at the Christmas time—a time of happi- 
ness among people—and occurring away from home, at that 
last solemn moment of life, when the thought instinctively turns 
to home, made the surroundings of his death and funeral doubly 
sad. While with sorrow we said good-by to our friend, our 
sorrow was relieved by the thought that the devoted mother 
wus waiting fer him yonder in the fields of far away. 

Ile was 37 years of age at the time of his death. One great 
advantage in life was his—the advantage of poor parents. He 
knew what hardship and toil meant. It is one of the splendid 
things of our national life that the son of poor parents has a 
better chance in the race of life than the son of the rich. The 
early sacrifices of his boyhood life developed the splendid char- 
acter of the man. 

He was clean in private and in public life. He had the great- 
ness of simplicity in his soul. The Congressional Directory 
recites as to him probably the shortest biography written, very 
refreshing in this bombastic document. He became a candidate 
for Congress to please his mother, but it was a strange fate 
that she should not live to see his success; she passed away 
during the early months of his first campaign. His tenderness 
and devotion to his mother exemplified the traits of character 
which endeared him to his friends. 

He was a man without vanity in his soul, without pride or 
guile, without deceit in his heart. He was a man of mercy and 
of truth. A wise son was he, making glad his parents. He 
had that righteousness which tendeth to life, that charity of 
spirit which edifieth. He believed in the things that are hon- 
est, the things that are pure, the things that are noble. Justice 
was with him a passion. He believed in the triumph of peace, 
the realization of human brotherhood. He believed that love 
worked no ill to his neighbors; therefore he loved his neighbor 
as himself. He believed the strong should bear the burdens of 
the weak; that made him a brother man and a heart man. He 
loved little children, helped the poor, and strengthened the weak. 
He kept “his father’s commandments and forsook not the law 
of his mother.” 


He cared little concerning the world’s riches. To him life 
was more than food and raiment. Life meant to him service, 
helpfulness. No one in want was ever turned from him. His 
hand reached out to the poor and unfortunate. Moral integrity 
was ever present with him. He believed in the great steward- 
ship of life. He was a frank, straightforward man, and life 
was to him a brotherhood in the human family. To have 
known him intimately made one better, gave one a stronger 
grasp on the things that inake for right, 4 greater faith in man- 
kind, an enthusiasm for fellowship. i 

In public life he was one of the leaders of his party; a strong 
party man, but placing the welfare of his country above the 
welfare of his party.. He had capacity for service and high 


ideals. He caught the great vision of the hour—that human 
rights were more important than property rights; that with 
men and women it was not merely a question of how to live, 
but how to live better and how to get more satisfaction and 
happiness for others out of life. 

He was always a friend of the soldiers, and secured the 
passage of many pension bills for infirm, aged soldiers. He 
was always the friend of the under man. 

So good a Congressman was he that at the end of his first 
term no nomination was made by the Republican Party against 
him. 

It is hard to understand the purposes of the Almighty, hard 
to understand why he should be taken just at the sunniest hour 
of all the yoyage. It is hard to think that we are so soon for- 
gotten, that the world passes on, that one individual counts but 
little; and yet, if somewhere a little sunshine has been brought 
into human hearts, some hope has been revived, and some one 
is really sorry that we have passed away, then life has not been 
a failure. 

In everything that goes to make real success, Congressman 
Peprer’s life was a success. He honored his parents, he hon- 
ored his State, he honored mankind. He was proud of Iowa, 
and Iowa is proud if his life work. 

Mr. President, I shall not submit the customary resolution of 
adjournment, because of the fact that the Senate has fixed 3 
o'clock this afternoon as the hour of recess until to-morrow. 
Hence the accustomed resolution which I should otherwise sub- 
mit would not be in order. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the hour of 
2 o’clock having arrived during the memorial exercises, I ask 
that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of House bill 
6060, the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuornron in the chair). 
The Chair lays the unfinished business before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 18, line 23, the Committee on Immi- 
gration propose to strike out the words “ mental or.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry. ‘The Senate has ordered that at 3 
o'clock p. m. a recess shall be taken until a certain hour to- 
morrow. That will be a continuation of the present session of 
to-day for a specific purpose. I wish to know if it is the ruling 
of the Chair that if this bill be temporarily laid aside and if 
the recess for the exercises to-morrow be now taken would it 
still be the unfinished busineses on Monday when we mect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would hold that the bill does not lose its right as the un- 
finished business in consequence of the order of the Senate for 
the ceremony to-morrow any more than it lost its right when the 
hour of 2 o’clock arrived to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Because of the peculiar con- 
ditions that existed I did not interrupt the memorial exercises 
at 2 o’clock; but as the bill is still the unfinished business 
and it is held by the Chair that it will be the unfinished busi- 
ness after the recess, I ask unanimous consent that it be tem- 
porarily laid aside, without prejudice to its position, and that 
the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 10.45 a. m. for the 
funeral services which will take place in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is agreed to. : 

Is there further business of the Senate which it is desired to 
have transacted at this time? If not, in pursuance of the reso- 
lution that was adopted to-day, the Senate stands in recess 
until to-morrow at 10.45 a. m. 

The Senate accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m. 
Saturday, December 12, 1914) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Sunday, December 13, 1914, at 10 o’clock and 45 minutes a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 12, 
1914. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL or Porto Rico, 
Howard L. Kern to be attorney general of Porto Rico. 
i ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Hugh A. Barnes to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in 
customs collection district No. 20. 
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ASSAYER IN CHARGE OF MINT, 


Leonard Magruder to be assayer in charge of the mint at 
New Orleans, La. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


David W. Taylor to be Chief Constructor and Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Department of the 
Navy. 

Commander Charles F. Hughes to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Walter S. Turpin to be a commander. 

Lieut, Commander Thomas T. Craven to be a commander. 

Lieut. Henry G. S. Wallace to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. James O. Richardson to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Charles G. Davy, 

Russell S. Crenshaw, 

Bryson Bruce, 

William P. Williamson, and 

Randall Jacobs. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Freeland A. Daubin, 

Claude S. Gillette, 

William C. Faus, 

Oscar C. Greene, and 

Arthur Barney. 

Midshipman Haiden T. Dickinson to be an ensign. 

The following- named, warrant officers of the Navy to be 
ensigns: 

Machinist Harry J. Reuse, 

Machinist Walter D. Snyder, 

Boatswain John D. Pennington, and 

Machinist Thomas L. Shannon. 

Thomas R. Healy to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. š 

The following-named enlisted men of the Navy to be assistant 
paymasters: 

James P. Jackson, 

Ralph W. Swearingen, 

Fred C. Craig, 

Russell L. Kittrelle, and 

Frederick ©. Beck. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Davis to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry W. Weitzel to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 

Chaplain Sydney K. Evans with rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) to be a chaplain with rank of lieutenant. 

Lieut. Commander Henry V. Butler to be a commander. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders: 

Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr., and 

Harry A. Baldridge. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Vaughn V. Woodward, and 

Richard S. Edwards. 

Ensign Mark L. Hersey, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 

Charles Dunne, 

George J. Lovett, 

Horace E. Burks, 

Walter Collins, and 

Frederick W. Teepe. 

Lieut. Col. Theodore P. Kane to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps. 

Thomas F. Duhigg to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Horace T. Dyer to be a lieutenant. 

Midshipman Jona M. Creighton to be an ensign. 

Surg. Adrain R. Alfred to be a medica! inspector, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturpay, December 12, 1914. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, Source of all the riches of the physical, intellec- 
tual, and soul life, we would come close to Thee that we may 
receive the conscious baptism of the Holy Spirit, be renewed 
in faith and hope, and go forward to the larger life in all that 
the soul craves for itself, aspiring, achieving in the world of 
conquest, subduing our passions until we become master of self 
under the spiritual leadership of the Christ. Amen. 


3 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

1 By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Brown of West Virginia, until January 4, on account 
of sickness. 

To Mr. Kxrsrrn, until Tuesday next, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Merz, for the month of December, on account of 
important business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. SERENO ELISHA PAYNE, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join a committee appointed by the ace of Representa- 
tives, to take order for the superintending of the funeral of the deceased, 

Resolved, That the Senate accepts the invitation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives extended to the President of the Senate and the Senate 2 
attend the funeral of the deceased, to be held in the Hall of the House 
65 3 at 11 o'clock a. m. on Sunday next, December 13, 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 
sion. That as a further mark of respect the Senate do now 

And that in compliance of the foregoing the Vice President 
had appointed under the second resolution, as the committee 
on the part of the Senate, Mr. Root, Mr. O’GorMAN, Mr. CLARK 
of Wyoming, Mr. Martine of New Jersey, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. 
ASHURST, Mr. Lopsr, Mr. Smita of Georgia, Mr, NELSON, and 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 6282. An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
19422, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 19422) makin We to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, there is pend- 
ing an amendment, with an agreement reached that upon that 
amendment there shall be a debate of 30 minutes on each side. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson ]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, on other occasions than this I 
have discussed this question with the House. The amendment 
in its present form is the amendment in the form which I 
have always contended it should be in to reach the desired re- 
sult. There has been a great deal said in the papers within the 
last day or two about the injustice that is being done the Dis- 
trict by this proposed legislation. I believe that no member of 
your subcommittee, I believe that no member of the commiitee, 
and, so far as I know, no Member of the House desires to do 
the District of Columbia any injustice. I think it would be 
peculiarly unbecoming a Member of Congress to make any ef- 
fort to take any advantage of the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia under the peculiar form of government which we have 
in this District. 

But I contend that the taxpayer in the District of Columbia 
should pay taxes on his property in amount about as the tax- 
payer outside the District of Columbia pays taxes. I contend 


that the amount of taxes paid upon his property should be 
about the same amount paid by people living in like cities hay- 
ing like advantages. That proposition no man can deny, and 
those of us who are insisting on this amendment, and have been 
insisting so long on this amendment, simply desire that that 
condition shall prevail here. Whether you fayor taxation of 
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invisible property or not the rule prevails generally that the 
people throughout all the States pay taxes upon invisible, in- 
tangible personal property. There is no reason why when a 
citizen moves into the District of Columbia he should be able 
to avoid the payment of the tax that he pays in the States. 

I am totally at a loss to understand, Mr. Chairman, under 
what school of philosophy men can contend that the taxpayers 
of the various States should be called upon to pay, for ex- 
ample, one-half of the cost of the schoolbooks for the children 
of the people of the District who send their children to school 
in the District of Columbia; to pay one-half of the school sup- 
ply bills for the pupils attending the schools. I am at a loss to 
understand why they should pay one-half of the school-teacher’s 
salary. Under what theory can you say that the taxpayers of 
Mississippi should pay half of the cost of books for children 
here in the District, and then out of their own pockets pay for 
books for their own children and all public-school tax for the 
support of their schools? 

These burdens that are being borne by the Federal Treasury 
are benefits that accrue alone to the people of this community. 
An examination of taxation in the cities of the United States 
shows conclusively that the citizen of the District of Columbia 
pays about an average of one-half of what the people pay in the 
cities of like size throughout the United States for the benefits 
which they get. How can a man justify himself when he goes 
back to his constituents and is compelled to say to them that 
they are paying one-half of these burdens? In most of the 
States the parents of the children have to buy their own school- 
books, maintain their own streets, maintain their county, State, 
and municipal governments, and pay taxes for the benefit of the 
General Government beside. Then upon what theory will men 
say that these people who live here under the dome of the 
Capitol, in this particular city set aside for the National Capi- 
tal, should have special privileges and advantages over other 
people of the country? I am at a loss to understand it, and at 
a loss to understand why men should get angry about it, unless 
it be that by this fair and eminently just proposition we place 
upon them the burden which they ought to bear and the burden 
which they do not now bear. 

I believe that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provury], in the 
chart he had before the House at the last session, convinced 
every Member of the House that the rule was that in all the 
cities outside the city of Washington they paid about twice the 
rate of taxation on the true actual value of the property of 
what they pay here in the city of Washington; that being true, 
no Member of Congress can justify himself in not voting for 
this amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the gentle- 
man from Iowa that taxes are less than one-half as much in the 
city of Washington or the District of Columbia as they are 
elsewhere. On the contrary, I am unfortunate enough to own 
real estate in several States, although I do not own any in 
the District of Columbia, and my observition and experience is 
that property is taxed in the District of Columbia as high, on 
an average, as it is anywhere else in the country. I believe 
that the half-and-half plan has worked very well. It is prac- 
tically impossible for us to tax the Government property in the 
District of Columbia. The Government of the United States 
owns an immense amount of property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is easy to instance, as did the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], the purchase of schoolbooks, and say 
that it is unfair for our constituents to pay the cost of one-half 
of them in the District of Columbia. But it is just as easy to 
say that it would be unfair to have the people of the District 
of Columbia pay one-half of the cost of the sidewalk in front 
of the Treasury Building, and yet that is what they do. It is 
easy enough to cite instances one way or the other. However, 
my main opposition to the pending amendment is that it will 
produce legislative confusion. Under the proposition now before 
us money is to be raised in the District 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I can not yield with only five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. With reference to the sidewalks of the Treas- 
ury Department 

Mr. MANN. Well. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say that that has been made hereto- 
fore by the Federal Government. 

Mr. MANN. It is made out of the District appropriation, and 
there is an item in this bin A 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; but this is the first time it Das 
been in the bill, too. 


Mr. MANN. It says for laying sidewalks around Government 
buildings, paid half by the District of Columbia and half by 
the Government. 
sae SISSON. And this is the first time it has been in the 

Mr. MANN. It is not the first time. 

Mr. SISSON. The sidewalks there now were built by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MANN. The bill has carried them in the provision for 
sidewalks around public buildings. It is on such misinforma- 
tion the gentleman probably has formed his opinion. My main 
objection is this: We collect so much money from the people of 
the District of Columbia. It is proposed that any additional 
amount shall be paid out of the Federal Treasury, but it is 
inevitable after that plan is adopted that whenever any propo- 
sition is made for a new improvement in the District of Colum- 
bia it will be paid for wholly out of the General Treasury. The 
revenues of the District of Columbia will be considered pri- 
marily to carry the ordinary expenses of the District, and 
whenever a proposition is made for improvement in the District, 
it will be treated as though it were paid wholly out of the Treas- 
ury and not at all by the people of the District of Columbia. 

Whenever a proposition is made to increase the amount in the 
District appropriation bill it will be considered that it is paid 
wholly out of the General Treasury, and 1 have seen enough of 
the temper of the House to know that that argument will be 
advanced and will have undue weight. Men will refuse in the 
House here to make public improvements which ought to be 
made because they will say the entire cost will be paid by the 
general public away from the District of Columbia, while the 
benefit is wholly for the peopie of the District of Columbia. 
There is no escape from such a conclusion, and there will be 
no escape from its effect in the House, and the result will be 
that the District of Columbia, the city of Washington, the 
Capital of the country, that ought to be viewed somewhat 
tenderly by the people of the country, will not receive that 
care that we ought to give to the Capital of our country. I am 
proud of the city of Washington. I believe anyone who comes 
here from elsewhere is prouder of the country because he sees 
the city of Washington. I do not know for certain how it has 
worked, but the half-and-half proposition was adopted by Con- 
gress after there had been long discussion for many years con- 
cerning the government of the District, after there had been 
many trials and some complete failures, but since that plan was 
adopted the city of Washington has grown beautiful, it has 
become the pride of our people, and I hope it will continue to 
be the pride of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to have the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Heretofore noth- 
ing but the District buildings have ever been provided for in 
the District bill, and all expenses for sidewalks around the 
National Government buildings have been borne out of the 
National Treasury, and the gentleman will not be able to show 
a single item in the District bill where District funds have been 
appropriated to pay for sidewalks around national buildings. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr CRISP]. 


[Mr. CRISP addressed the committee, See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, about 35 years ago, if I 
recollect rightly, Congress, after careful consideration of the 
matter, enacted the legislation under which we have since been 
operating in appropriating for the District of Columbia. This 
bill was prepared under that legislation, under that plan. 
Every item in it, so far as its amount is concerned, was fixed 
in view of the fact that the Federal Government was expected 
to pay half and the District half of the expense. It is now 
proposed, after the bill has been reported, and reported under 
this law, to overturn this long-established system, the system 
under which the bill was drafted and formulated, by an amend- 
ment which, to say the least, would place us in a condition of 
uncertainty and confusion relative to the relations between the 
Federal Government and the District of Columbia in the matter 
of expenditures. 

There is no time in a five-minute speech to go into the ques- 
tion as to the justice or propriety of the system under which 
we have been operating. But there is a committee of this 
House whose duty it is to consider such matters. The chair- 
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man of that committee has presented this amendment, and it 
has been held in order by a decision of the Chair. 

The chairman of that committee could bring his committee 
together, could report this same legislation, could on the first 
day granted his committee under the rules consider this matter 
at length and in all of its phases, and Congress could determine 
after careful consideration the propriety of making this revolu- 
tionary change. That is not done. But advantage is taken of a 
rule of the House, questionable in its application, to overturn 
the long-established system in committee, with a few members 
present, after an hour of debate. Without regard to the ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of the system under which we are oper- 
ating, this is neither the time nor the place to change and 
modify that system. My personal opinion is, based on the in- 
formation I have, that the half-and-half plan is in the main a 
wise and a just and a reasonable one. Possibly there should be 
some modification of it, but no man can say that the plan pro- 
posed is fair, just, reasonable, or equitable, because no man 
knows to what it would lead, no man knows what its ultimate 
effect would be. So far as my constituents are concerned, they 
have never been disturbed because I felt it my duty to help 
build up this beautiful Capital of the Nation. Of course the 
people here should pay their fair and just share. My con- 
stituents are not so narrow as to begrudge the sums which the 
Federal Government pays toward making and maintaining this 
city the most beautiful in the world. What we need in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is larger rather than reduced appropriations. 
Right now this District needs a considerable number of new 
projects, none of which is provided for in the bill before us. 
Right now there are interests of the people of the District and 
of the people of the United States in this city that need atten- 
tion and care and demand expenditure not provided for in this 
bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, in casting about for the reasons 
why the fathers established the National Capital out in the 
woods and the fields we do not have to go far. Practically in 
all of the old works of political economy, and especially that 
notable work of Montesquieu that our fathers delighted to read 
and study and follow, there was attributed as the reason for 
the fall of Republics, I believe, following that of great standing 
armies, the fact of a large capital. I do not wonder that they 
wanted to get away from the importunities of large populations, 
large newspapers, the favor and grace of which politicians are 
glad to have and the influence of which is a matter of great 
concern to them. Personally, I want a beautiful Capital, but I 
can not see why paying one-half the taxes of the butcher over 
on Ninth Street would glorify the Republic. I can not under- 
stand why paying one-half the moving-picture man’s tax would 
make a great monument for the United States. And what do 
we get for these great amounts that are taxed out of the people 
for the benefit of the District? Nothing but laughs and jeers 
from the people of this city. 

Do you want to build a post office down in Georgia or up in 
Maine to answer the needs of your people there? If so, the 
newspapers of this magnificent Capital, with its head in the 
public crib these many years, taxing the balance of the country, 
say it is a pork-barrel proposition and laugh it to scorn. Down 
in my district we have spent $1,900,000 of our local money to 
improve the waterways and make great harbors that ought to 
be improved by the people of the United States, and” yet the 
newspapers of the District of Columbia say that the rivers and 
harbors bill is a pork-barrel bill. So accustomed is this pam- 
pered and fatted child of privilege to having its head in the 
public crib that it is jealous of every expenditure of public 
money throughout these United States, 

Mr. Chairman, if all pubiic men were like the most of us, the 
disposition of this petted child of the Nation would not influ- 
ence them in the discharge of their public duties. I am glad 
that I am not upon their favored list, because it delights me to 
serve my district and my country without respect to the bou- 
quets of the newspapers or of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And with all that, I want to do them justice, and I want to 
see a great Capital here, and I want to see great public build- 
ings erected here, and I want to see great parks established here. 
I want this to be a beautiful Capital of this Great Nation, though 
not a populous manufacturing center. I will go as far as any 
man to vote money out of the Public Treasury to consummate 
that purpose. But oh, how tired I am of this miserable hag- 
gling, this miserable criticism, coming from the press of this 
city and from the people of this city about this niggardly Con- 
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gress, which is giving them practically $7,000,000 a year, to be 
taxed from the pockets of the people of your district and of 
mine. They ought to be taught that they are no better than 
the balance of the United States. They ought to be taught that 
when we want money for rivers and harbors in this country and 
public buildings in your district and in mine it does not become 
them to speak of “pork barrels” and to criticize Congressmen 
who want to improve their districts. My district lies nearer 
and dearer to my heart than all this gilded Capital and all the 
gilded palaces in this city. I am proud of the sturdy people of, 
my district, who have paid the taxes to make beautiful this 
city, and none of the sneers and criticisms of the newspapers 
and the people of this District will drive me from doing what I; 
deem to be my duty to myself, my district, and the people of 
all these United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 3 : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amendment. 
I am opposed to it because, first, it is an attempt to do a thing 
indirectly that failed to be done directly. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] referred to the fact that he had introduced 
a measure last year to repeal the half-and-half act and that 
it failed. Then there was another attempt to annul the half- 
and-half proposition subsequent to that, which passed this 
House, and it ultimately failed to become a law by action of 
the Senate. Now, we have brought in, in the form of an amend- 
ment, an indirect attempt or contrivance to repeal the law. 

I am opposed to sitting as a Member of the House, with less 
than 100 Members here, to undo a legislative act that has stood 
since 1878, and which required a great deal of consideration 
by the best brain of our country to establish at that time. I 
think to attempt to do a thing indirectly that you can not do 
directly, to start with, is a confession of weakness, 

In the second place, I do not believe that a rider, such as 
this is, should receive very much consideration on an appropria- 
tion bill, or anywhere else for that matter. This is to repeal 
an act which is really an organic act, which is the Constitution, 
so far as this city and District are concerned, guarding the 
welfare of the Capital City, and I do not think that it is upon 
the plane of proper legislation to try to eliminate that in the 
form of a mere incidental amendment which is nothing more 
than a rider. A rider is not legislation; it is a means to defeat 
legislation, and has no place in a legislative body. 

Now, in the third place, I do not believe that we ought to 
undertake to do a thing of this sort suddenly or hastily, in a 
short time, in an hour's debate, when there is no representative 
at all of the people of this city and District in this Congress, 
except the Representatives chosen outside of the District. I 
am not one of the Members that believe in changing the form 
of the District government. I am not an advocate of that 
propaganda, and because I am not I believe that every Member 
of this House, realizing that the District does not have a repre- 
sentative of its own except as we represent it, ought to be 
cautious about doing anything that might work any detriment 
to the people of the Capital City until they have some one to 
speak for themselves. 

Now, that not being probable, it seems to me that we, as the 
representatives of the people of this District, ought to speak 
for them rather than against them. 

I am opposed to this bill, not because I live in the District 
temporarily, but I am opposed to it as a citizen of Ohio. I be- 
lieve in a beautiful Capital, not because I am here but because 
I am an American citizen. I believe that the men were discreet 
and acted properly when they ordered built a great depot here, 
away beyond the needs of this city. A smaller structure would 
have sufficed, but its art effect would have been lost. They had 
in mind the Capital City of the Nation when the great outlay 
was decided upon. If any city in the world ought to be en- 
couraged in showing works of art to the Nation, it is our own 
Capital City. Therefore I would justify the outlay of money on 
the part of railroad corporations and others responsible for the 
building of such a beautiful depot. The same is true of other 
public buildings. When we came to building a Congressional 
Library it was proper that it should be a building not simply 
to house the books, but that it should be the most beantiful 
building in the world. The same purpose should rule in all we 


do for the promotion of the growth of the Capital. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 


minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provty]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provuty] 
is recognized for five minutes. 
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Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I always become more or less 
amused at the discussion of this question. Every man that rises 
here on this side or on that side that is opposed to any change 
always refers to the patriotism of the people in regard to the 
city of Washington. I undertake to say that I am just as proud 
of the city of Washington as my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann} is. 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe it. 

Mr. PROUTY. I know you do not believe it, and I do not 
believe what you say now. 

Mr. MANN. It is true, nevertheless. 

Mr. PROUTY. Well, my statement is true, too; just as true 
as yours, although not coming with so large and sonorous a 
sound. 

Mr. MANN. You are making a great deal more noise than 
I am. 

Mr. PROUTY. I have not made a great deal more noise than 
you have, and am incapable of making nearly as much. Now, 
with that personality I will pass to the discussion of the ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

To be patriotic does not mean to be unjust. The people of 
the United States seem to have gotten the idea into their heads 
that Uncle Sam is rich. Uncle Sam is a pauper. Every dollar 
he gets he gets as a contribution from his friends. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. They hold him up, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. PROUTY. Now, suppose, having collected it from all his 
children, one of them should say, “I want a bigger portion of 
that than the rest get.” Suppose my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] was Uncle Sam himself, and I should chide him and say, 
“You are taking money that belongs to me and giving it to the 
other boy,” and he should say, Oh, yez; but lam proud of that 
boy!” [Laughter.] I am proud of the city of Washington.. I 
am proud of this Capital, as proud of it as the gentleman from 
Illinois is; but I am not proud enough of the city of Washing- 
ton to go over to Illinois, to his city of Chicago, and take the 
money that the people there have contributed to pay for the 
bills that can justly and honestly Le paid and that ought to be 
paid by the people living here. [Applause.] . 0 

My good friend from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] exhibited a 
trait of mind that I often find. It is common. His whole argu- 
ment was based upon the fact that whatever is is right, and 
that because this condition has been here 33 years it must be 
right. Now, that is the standpat temperament, and he can not 
help it. [Applause and laughter.] They do not believe any- 
thing should ever be righted. They think if it ever existed it 
ought always to exist. But to show the folly of that, suppose 
that 33 years ago the gentleman had had a suit of clothes that 
at that time perfectly fitted his boyish form, would he contend 
that therefore it must exactly fit him now? At that time Wash- 
ington was a little place, The first contribution by the Federal 
Government was less than $1,500,000, but now it has reached the 
point where it is $7,000,000. Conditions have entirely changed. 
Conditions that fitted then do not fit now. And why do we stand 
here and say simply because it was all right then, it must be 
right now? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman misunderstood me. If I 
had a suit of clothes that was old and did not fit, I would 
go to a tailor for a new suit, and would not go to a blacksmith. 
[Laughter.] i 

Mr. PROUTY. I did not yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming, if I remember. 

Mr. MANN. But you attacked him. 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I did not attack him. I attacked his 
argument. Notwithstanding the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I still think I have a right to attack the gentle- 
man’s argument. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but the gentleman did not state my 
argument correctly. 

Mr. PROUTY. I suggest that the gentleman from Wyoming 
is not in order. He is generally in order, but not now. Now, 
he further said he defied any man to say that it was fair, just, 
right, or reasonable for the District of Columbia to pay out the 
money that it had raised for the purpose of paying its own ex- 
penses. I am here to say that it is just and right and fair and 
equitable that the people of the District of Columbia pay the 
money that they raise on their own property by a very low rate 
of taxation, as an assessment, before they should go out and levy 
a war tax upon the people in my district and in your district 
to make up the deficit, when these people already have it in 
their own hands to pay. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota occupy some time? 

Mr, DAVIS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am one of perhaps too 
large a class in this House, in that I haye probably failed to 
discharge my full duty to the District of Columbia. I confess 
that I have never taken a yery active interest in legislation for 
the District. Of course, I should have done so. I am ready to 
admit that I ought to have done it; but there are a multitude 
of other things calling for our attention, and one finds it im- 
possible to do everything. But in an effort to inform myself 
I have listened to most of the debate on this question this 
year, as I did last year, and I confess to great confusion in 
my mind as to what is proper. I want to deal with perfect 
justice to the people of the District of Columbia, and I am de- 
termined, if I can know how to do so, that I shall deal with 
perfect justice to my own constituency and to all the other peo- 
ple of this country. If the people of the District of Columbia 
are enjoying advantages in the way of lower taxes than the 
people of other cities in this country, then I do not believe that 
that is a fair condition. I think they ought to be made to con- 
tribute to the support of the government of the District of 
Columbia as much, certainly, as those of us do in fairly well 
governed cities in other parts of the country toward their sup- 
port. I have heard statements made on this floor within the 
last day or two with reference to the percentage of taxes paid 
in the District of Columbia, and I looked up some receipts for 
taxes that I had paid in my own city of San Antonio, and I 
was surprised to find that I was paying more than the people 
pay here, if these statements are accurate. I do not think that 
ought to be, although, of course, it might be due to unneces- 
sarily high taxes elsewhere. 

Being convinced that this amendment, if adopted, can only 
be made to apply to the bill now under consideration, I have 
drawn and sent to the Committee on Rules—expecting, how- 
ever, that it would have gone to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia—a concurrent resolution providing for a special 
joint committee to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the Senate, to examine 
into this question of the equity of the existing system of sup- 
porting the government of the District of Columbia, and to 
report to the Congress within 12 months. I hope that it will 
be adopted, either as an amendment to this amendment or 
separately, if the Chairman shall rule that it is in order, or 
that it will be reported from the Committee on Rules and 
adopted by the House under such a report if it is held not to 
be in order on this bill. 

I want light on this question. I want to know what is just 
to the people of the District of Columbia and to the taxpayers 
of the balance of the country. If it is true that the present sys- 
tem begets extravagance, the present system should be abol- 
ished. If it is true that more money is being collected than 
needed for the development of this marvelously beautiful city, 
then, by all means, we should adopt some means which would 
reduce the contribution of the people here and in the country 
at large. . 

I quite agree with what my colleague has said—that the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia have assumed an attitude which, 
to some extent at least, is an insult to the self-respecting Mem- 
ber of Congress, They have assumed a hostility on our part 
to the people of this community and to the growth of the city 
of Washington. I feel no such hostility; in spite of their 
sneers, in spite of their folly, I am still prepared to do justice 
by all the people who live in this Capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it is impossible 
to discuss this subject as it should be discussed within the five 
minutes’ time allowed me; but there is one feature of it upon 
which everybody who is in favor of this amendment may con- 
gratulate himself, and that is that not the slightest semblance 
of a real argument has been advanced against it. 

Originally the city of Washington was designed to become the 
most beautiful city in the world. It has become the most beauti- 
ful city in the world, and I am as proud of that fact as is any 
other man upon this floor or elsewhere. No man here or in the 
country more desires that Washington should be the most 
beautiful city in all the world than do I. But I do not desire 
that to be brought about by the undertaxation of the people of 
the District of Columbia and the oyertaxation of the people in 
the States. 

Only a few months ago I produced here a list of 40 citios, 
giving the rate of taxation in each and every one of those citics. 
That table showed that the people of the District of Columbia 
pay a smaller rate of taxation than the people of any other cily 
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in all this land, notwithstanding the fact that statistics show 
that the people of the District of Columbia are the richest per 
capita in all this Nation. 

As I said in the beginning of my remarks, when this city was 
first laid out it was bounded by Florida Avenue on the north 
and the Potomac River on the south. Then in that boundary 
there was comparatively a few number of acres to the great 
number of acres which you now ask the Federal Government 
to bear one-half of the expense in improving. The people of 
this Nation are not asked to bear one-half of the expense in 
improving the city of Washington as originally designed, but 
they are asked to bear one-half of the expense in beautifying 
the entire District of Columbia. 

The city of Washington as originally laid out could now be 
a city of such excellence, of such beauty, that in a hundred 
years no city in the world could approach it, if the money had 
been spent in the city of Washington. But speculators beyond 
the original boundaries of the city of Washington have secured 
the expenditure of the greater portion of this money in that 
direction instead of in the original city of Washington proper. 
Originally you were asked to beautify about 4,500 acres. By 
the act of 1878 you were asked to beautify 45,000 acres. That 
was never the intention of our fathers and it is not the desire 
of the people of this land to-day. 

I heard one gentleman offer an argument that he had never 
heard any complaint in his section against the half-and-half 
prince ple; but, on being questioned, said that everyone he did 
hear mention it admitted that he did not know before that the 
people of the Nation paid one-half of the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This question has resolved itself into this: 
That you must waste the money if the United States matches 
every dollar raised by taxation in the District of Columbia or 
you must reduce the rate of taxation in the District. If you 
reduce the rate in order to keep within the bounds of decent 
expenditure, then you more and more lessen the rate of taxa- 
tion upon the people that are already taxed to-day less than any 
other people of this Nation. In other words, just as the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Proury] has said, you must still further 
reduce the rate, making favorites of these people who are now 
paying a rate already too low, in order that you may not raise 
more money than can be legitimately expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota use some of his time? There will be only one other 
speech on this side. 

Mr. DAVIS. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
ran from West Virginia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty], who I am sure 
is a patriotic gentleman, hardly wants to go on record with the 
proposition stated by him, that we are here to contribute to a 
pauper, and that that pauper is our own Nation. That theory 
is a new one to me. I thought that this great Government of 
ours was a government of all the people, and I thought that we 
all, no matter from what section we might come, so regarded it. 

The argument of the gentleman, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
is defective when he says that other parts of the country, so far 
as appropriations are concerned, are entitled to just as much 
consideration as the Capital of our Nation, and that we should 
not spend the money of the people for the benefit of Washington. 
I believe that the Capital of this Nation is entitled to the most 
careful consideration. It is not the capital of the District of 
Columbia, it is not the capital of Iowa, it is not the capital of 
West Virginia, but it is the Capital of all the people of our na- 
tional domain—of every State in this Union. I believe that 
instead of regarding this nation as a pauper, to which we all 
contribute, we should regard it as the nation of nations, and 
this Capital as the beauty spot of the country. I believe that 
when the citizens from the State of Iowa, as well as the citizens 
of all the other States of the Union, come to this Capital they 
expect it to be grander and more beautiful than any other place 
in the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is a waste of the people's 
money. I do not think it is an injustice to the rest of the 
country. I do believe that this great city of Washington, with 
all its beauty and grandeur, representing the greatness and 
vastness of our country, should be made more beau and 
that it is only fair, inasmuch as it is the Nation’s Capital, that 
the Nation should bear the brunt of the expense necessary to 
make it superior to other cities. I am opposed to this amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill which seeks to relieve us from 
our real responsibilities and obligations, first, because the 


amendment is not legitimate—it is not a proper amendment; it 
is an attempt fo resurrect a thing that has been defeated by this 
House before; it is an attempt in an indirect way to defeat 
the will of the people; and, again, I am opposed to it because 
J believe it should be the duty and the pleasure of this Congress 
to make this Capital, the Capital of the greatest of all peoples, 
the É peis place of all fhe earth, the admiration of all the 
wor 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the act of 1878 had some good 
sponsors, among them being Senator Thurman, of Ohio; Sena- 
tor Bayard, of Delaware, both great Democrats and honest men; 
Abram S. Hewitt, a very able Member of this House from New 
York; and George F. Hoar, then a Representative and after- 
wards a Senator from Massachusetts, one of the noblest men 
ever in either House of Congress. The act of 1878 was not a 
job; it was the result of profound study by statesmen. 

I introduced a resolution to have an impartial commission 
appointed to investigate this question and see what, in justice 
to the Government and the District, ought to be done, because 
the problem is one of the most complex on the subject of taxa- 
tion that I ever have studied. In order that justice may be 
done, there ought to be an impartial investigation by competent, 
disinterested investigators. 

I am opposed to the pending amendment because it is a rider, 
and legislating by riders on appropriation bills ought at once 
to be stopped. By the pending amendment we are confronted 
with this situation: Either accept something you do not believe 
in or vote against an appropriation necessary for the life of the 
Government. In other words, if you do not take what in sub- 
stance you have once defeated in the House, we will starve the 
District of Columbia. You shall not yote an appropriation 
necessary to continue the affairs of the District unless at the 
same time you accept an irrelevant proposition in which you 
do not believe and that ought never to have been placed on an 
appropriation bill. This is an appropriation bill. It is entitled 
“A bill making appropriations for the District of Columbia.” 
But this amendment does not propose an appropriation for the 
District of Columbia. It makes no reference to any appropria- 
tion. It is a piece of independent legislation and one which as 
an original proposition was defeated here a short time ago on 
a fair vote after free debate. And yet here it now is offered 
on this appropriation bill as a rider. Attaching important riders 
to appropriation bills is a vicious way to legislate. It leads to 
legislation by coercion. There should be nothing like coercion 
on this floor. Each Member ought to be perfectly free to vote 
as he thinks right on the merits of each individual proposition. 
If the appropriations are what the District of Columbia need, 
then vote for them; but let us not be obliged to do something 
in which we do not believe in order that appropriations may be 
passed which are necessary for the support of the Government. 
[Applause. ] 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ocrespy]. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, if it be believed that the so- 
called half-and-half plan is inequitable, the matter should be 
determined by inquiry into the whole subject to ascertain what 
proportion of the total cost of maintaining the District govern- 
ment should be borne by the National Government. Upon such 
inquiry full opportunity should be afforded all interested prop- 
erty owners to be heard, either personally or through their duly 
authorized representatives. The information thus obtained 
would enable us to fix the proportionate shares of the expense 
of the District government that should be paid, respectively, 
from the Federal Treasury and by the other property owners 
and citizens of the District. : 

In arriving at our conclusion every phase of the subject, in- 
cluding the value of all the real and personal property of the 
National Government located in the District; the value of all 
other real and personal property in the District, and of all other 
property owned by residents of the District, of a nature prop- 
erly subject to taxation therein; what property should be ex- 
empt from taxation; and what items of expense, if any, of main- 
taining the District government should not be shared at all by 
the National Government. The proportionate shares being 
agreed upon and the total expenditure ascertained, it is a 
simple matter of arithmetic to figure the amount to be appro- 
priated from the National Treasury, which amount being de- 
ducted from the total expenditure, the remainder is the net 
budget to be raised by taxation. The rate will then follow the 
budget as in every other city in the United States, and whether 
property be assessed for taxation purposes at 50 or 100 per cent 
of its true yalue would be of no interest to Congress, and for 
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that matter of little concern to the taxpayers of the District, 
provided, of course, there be no favoritism or discrimination. 

There has been no argument submitted in support of the pro- 
posed amendment other than the oft-reiterated assertion that 
the National Government is paying more than it properly should. 
No facts are presented from which a finding can be made as to 
what proportion of the expenses of the District government 
should be paid from the National Treasury. Advocates of this 
amendment admit that they have made no attempt to ascertain 
such facts. They have not even given us the benefit of their 
best guess on the subject. 

Permit me to illustrate what they do propose: Assume that I 
am the owner of a farm in a fertile valley adjacent to a stream 
which would annually overflow its banks and cause serious 
damage, and to prevent which temporary dikes had been con- 
structed and annually rebuilt or repaired. Assume also that I 
am fortunate enough to have for a neighbor my friend the 
. gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provuty], owning land in the rear, 

having substantially the same elevation and subject to similar 

damage from overflow, but with no frontage on the stream. 

Assume that for a number of years we haye shared equally the 

ex of protecting our lands from overflow in the manner 

above indicated. Now he comes to me and says that he has 
carefully examined into the subject and has figured it all out, 
and has arrived at the conclusion that he has been paying more 
than his fair share of such and wants a readjustment. 
I answer him: “ Very well, in what proportions should we share 
such expense? Show me the figures and tell me what facts you 
have taken into consideration in making your estimate.” He 
replies: “I have not figured it out that way. I have ascer- 
tained as nearly as I could the cost per front foot of maintain- 
ing similar dikes for the protection of other farms in our 
yalley whose boundaries extend from the stream to the foot- 
hills and the expense of which has been borne wholly by the 
men who own the lands fronting on the stream. I have even 
ascertained, as near as I could from men in your employ, what 
it costs you annually per front foot to construct and maintain 
the dikes on another farm which you yourself own fronting on 
this stream. My proposition is that you pay over to me a sum 
equal to the average cost per annum per stream-foot frontage, 
and since I wish to be fair, yes generous, I will fix the sum 
which I propose that you pay at really less than I estimate 
the average cost to be of maintaining the dikes to protect 
these other farms which I have mentioned. I will use this 
money which you pay over to me in meeting all the necessary 
expense, the amount of which I shall use my own judgment in 
determining, of maintaining our dikes, and if, after I have used 
all the money which you have paid over I find it is not sufficient, 

I shall pay the deficit out of my own pocket. If it develops 

that the amount which you have paid is more than sufficient to 

meet all the expenses, I shall again be generous and return to 
you the surplus.” 

I have heard it repeatedly stated in discussions on this floor 
that real estate owners within the District of Columbia pay 
very much lower taxes in proportion to the actual value of their 
holdings than are paid by property owners in almost every 
other city of any importance in the Union. Based on my ex- 
perience, I say that this statement is inaccurate. I pay taxes on 
a number of parcels of real estate distributed through four 
boroughs of the city of New York and in the city of Yonkers, 
as well as on a modest house I own within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the general average paid on my New York and 
Yonkers property in proportion to its true value is less than I 
pay on the house in the District of Columbia. 

I should not consent to have my constituents pay one cent of 
taxes to relieve residents and property owners within the 
District of Columbia from the payment of any sum properly 
chargeable against them. The cost should be divided in propor- 
tion to the respective interests and ownerships to be maintained 
and protected. 

I have no more fear of violating the sanctity of the so-called 
half-and-half plan by changing it to one more equitable than the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNnson] has of violating the 
sanctity of a Saturday afternoon in August by attending a ball 
game, or than the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Proutry] has of 
violating the sanctity of a beautiful day in June by enjoying 
its sunlight and air on the golf links of the Columbia Country 
Club; and if I believed the half-and-half plan wrong, I would 
not any more recommend its change to the indefinite and in- 
equitable proposition suggested by this amendment than would 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. JoHNson] suggest to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty] that he wean himself from 
the allurements of golf by substituting therefor poker and high- 
balls in an attractive rear room of a gin mill on Fourteenth 
Street. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I had not in- 
tended to enter into this debate, so said, and I should not do 
so had not my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who is always 
well informed about legislation, made a statement which I 
think he will not now stand for. It was to the effect that the 
paving around Government buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia had been paid for out of this half and half. I assert that not 
a single dollar has ever been appropriated in a District bill, 
until this one, to lay a pavement around a piece of Government 
property in the District of Columbia. That is the fact, in spite 
of the statement made by my friend from Illinois. There are 
other gentlemen upon the floor of this House who have admitted 
confessedly that they know nothing about this proposition. 
That is not the fault of those of us who have studied it. There 
are some of us who have given a good deal of time and thought 
to this matter of taxation in the District of Columbia, and 
some, excluding myself, are possibly as near statesmen as those 
who formulated the half-and-half plan. 

There is a mistaken idea advanced here this morning that 
this amendment proposes in some way to change the rate of 
taxation for the assessment on property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. There is absolutely nothing in this amendment that 
changes either the assessment or the rate of taxation on such 
property. It is purely and simply an amendment which will use 
all of the taxes of the District of Columbia as now levied to 
the extent of all of that revenue, supplemented from the National 
Treasury by such an amount as is necessary for the conduct 
of the District of Columbia. There is nothing in it except 
that, and any gentleman who has a conception other than that 
is mistaken as to what the amendment will do. It does that 
and nothing more. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I would like to yield to the 
gentleman, but I have not the time to yield. 

Now, as to the proposition advanced by my friend from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MONDELL]. I believe it was that the District of 
Columbia had no representation—no; it was my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]—had no representation upon this floor. I make 
the assertion that there is no other jurisdiction in the United 
States that is so ably represented by so many able gentlemen. 
[Applause.] It has the ablest representation of any district in 
the United States, and the gentleman from Ohio is one of them 
and there are a great many more. I do not want to place any 
injustice upon the taxpayers of the District. I merely want 
them to bear that share of the burdens of the government in 
this city—just that and no more—that any other people simi- 
larly situated in other cities of the Nation bear. I would not 
place the slightest burden upon them that anybody else in any 
other city does not have to endure. I am not willing to place 
upon my constituency and your constituency an extra burden 
for the purpose of relieving the District of a just taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 72, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mmissioner’s office : neer of hways, $3,000; engi- 
8 44.660 ee su * —— nac] ar rater 72 2,000, 1 0 
suburban roads $2,000, of sewers $3,300; asphalts and cements— 
inspector $2,400: Provided, That the inspector of asphalts and cements 
shall not receive or accept compensation of any kind from or perform 
any work or render any services of a character — —.— of him officially 
by the District of Columbia to any person, firm, corporation, or 
municipality other than the District of Columbia, assistant inspector 
$1,500; trees and par Spee Aine, knee N E ae ar ne Kar rin- 
tendent $1,200; assistant engineers—1 $2,200, — . 1,800 
each, 2 at 81 1.600 each, 4 at ŠI, soo each, 2 at 81. 50 ach. i* 1,300 F 
transitmen—two at $1,200 each, 1,050; rodmen—4 at each 
780 each; 12 chainmen, at $65 each; draftsmen—1 $1,500, 2 at 
each, 1 $1,050; general inspector of sewers, 81,300; inspector 
$1,200; bridge inspector, $1,200; inspectors —2 at 5 
(including 2 of streets) at 5 70 = $1,000, 1 $900; 
; foremen—12 at $1, 1 81. 050, 10 at $900 
Rock Creek P 1.200; so subforemen, at shi 050 
each: n 8650, 3 t 8600 each; chief clerk, 350; 
permit cle $1,500 ; istant 285 5 clerk, $1,000; index aek — — 
itty $900; clesks—1 $ KP 500 each, 7 at $1,400 each 
F at $1,200 each, 2 at $1, 000 ca 1$ 1 $840, 2 at $750 each, 1 


3800 & — e laborers—1 $625, 
$1,800, 3 a 


The time of the gentleman from New 


ers—7 at 

$720; a engineer: eee 

1,050 each; 6 ollers, at $600 each; 6 

en, fie 85% storekeeper, $ superin- 

tendent of stables, $975; 2 watchmen, at 5630 
each ; two drivers, at $1500: Suen in all, $173,870. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a separate paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


D, the following: 
peaks K Ohi 


t the assessor and be t. on of 1 
propert tO th real and personal, which lies within the District o 
Colum Just as individual persons are required to make return and 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the attention of the committee. The subject needs very 
few words of explanation. About 91 years ago the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal Co. secured from the Congress a charter by which 
their property in the District of Columbia was not to be taxed. 
That corporation has gone now for 91 years without paying any 
taxes. I ascertained this morning from the assessor's office that 
this company owns in the District of Columbia real property to 
the value of nearly $150,000. The only question that arises is, 
Should they pay taxes or not?—and that question I am willing 
to submit to the committee. 

Mr. SLAYDEN and Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do, and to the gentleman 
from Texas, who is nearer to me. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was interested in the history of this canal, 
and I have often wondered in reference to the present business 
status of the canal company, as to whether it was a going busi- 
ness concern, and if so, to what extent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is a going business concern, 
but to what extent I do not know. My information is that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad owns more than 50 per cent of its 
capital stock and that it is operated as a subsidiary of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and that their principal traffic is the 
coal traffic down the river to Washington and farther down the 
Potomac River. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is by barge on the canal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is carried over this canal 
and is—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have been under the impression that 
usually when a railroad acquires a canal property it is done 
with a view to destroying it as a business concern. They own 
them for the purpose of controlling the traffic rather than using 
the canal itself in the conduct of business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no way of knowing the 
intention of the company which owns the controlling interest 
in the stock. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Except that one might judge from the 
yolume of business, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I gather from rumor that the 
railroad desires to own this canal for two reasons: One is that 
up above Washington, I do not know just how far, some 40 or 50 
miles perhaps, the canal at great expense has been built through 
the mountains. There is the only place where another railroad 
could be built if one is ever built, and by controlling that open- 
ing in the mountain there they can preclude the building of an- 
other railroad; and, besides, they use it profitably in their coal 
business, according to my information. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Under the terms of their charter are they 
exempt from all taxes ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I said, it was chartered 
about 91 years ago, and during that time they have been ex- 
empted from taxes and have never paid any. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. All taxes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will yield to 
me for a moment, that being true that they are exempt by the 
conditions of their charter and assuming the charter is a per- 
petual charter exempting them from taxation, would an item 
carried in an appropriation bill change the situation in the judg- 
ment of the gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My opinion is, and I am very 
pronounced in the view that my opinion is right, that it is a 
repeal by implication and will be effective. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman put precisely the question 
that I was going to ask, and I wanted an answer to that, too. 

Mr. MOORE. Will*the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. MOORE. I call the gentleman's attention to line 
page 22. His amendment probably would have been 
appropriate there, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Penn- 
priania will bear in mind, I bave offered it as a separate 

on. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I understand the gentleman did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And I will say to the gentle- 
man I did so at this particular time because of my physical 
inability to stay here during the consideration of the bill. I 
have been in bed for two days and nights now. 

Mr. MOORE. On page 22, beginning with line 15, there is 
a paragraph which provides for reconstruction of a retaining 
wall, with a provision that the Chesapeake & Ohio Co, shall 
pay one-half, the cost to be $5,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr: JouNnson] has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I seek recog- 
nition and will yield the time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] if he desires it. I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who was interrogating the gentleman from Ohio, 
that in the event this amendment is agreed to I shall ask the 
consent of the House, at the appropriate time, that the commit- 
tee be allowed to place it in its proper place in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. I brought the question up here because it 
would appear that we were still indulging the half-and-half plan, 
which we have already discredited in this bill, and also because 
it would seem to answer the question of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonxsox] as to whether or not the canal com- 
pany was a going company. If you charge them one-half of 
85.000, they are evidently able to pay their part for the re- 
construction of a retaining wall. While the gentleman from 
North Carolina is on his feet, and in his time, I would like 
to ask whether the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. is a toll 
company? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I assure the gentleman I can 
not answer that. Possibly the gentleman from Kentucky can 
answer in my time, I have never investigated this matter at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no information on that 
subject. All I know is that they own this property and pay no 
tax on it, and have paid none for 91 years. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentieman know whether vessels of 
the public are permitted to pass through free of tolls? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no information on the 
subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield at that point in 
order to state the amount of property that would be subject to 
taxation if the charter did not forbid? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I say the assessments show 
about $100,000 in real property. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman from Kentucky inform 
us as to the character of that property? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can not, All I have is a ro- 
port from the assessor. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not know whether it 
consists of landed property or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I just said it was real estate. 

Mr. MONDELL. And not all boats? 

Mr: JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have just said it was real 
estate only. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bank of the canal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know what it is. I 
understand, however, they have some warehouses and terminals, 
but I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
has undoubtedly some valuable property as a terminal. In the 
report of the commission concerning the boulevard or park 
down Rock Creek it appeared under the act of Congress we 
would have to take a lot of valuable property belonging to the 
terminal of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, if I remember cor- 


rectly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know. I have learned 
through the newspapers and through just common rumor that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. did bave some valuable prop- 
erty which they are seeking to sell for park purposes. 

Mr. MANN. The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was not seeking 
to sell the property, and the commissioners reported that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal did not want to sell the property, but 
Congress had ordered it taken and the commissioners advised 
it be not taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to argue the question further. I 
wish to make a statement in my five minutes. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] asked if this was a toll com- 
pany. Undoubtedly it is. In riding around the city last fall 
and summer, when we were detained here so long, I frequently 
rode by the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and I noticed a large 
number of boats were laid up, and practically all of these 
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boats belonged to one company, which company, I think, is 
owned by the canal itself. I do not know whether these peo- 
ple ought to pay taxes or not—but very likely—although if we 
buy a canal, as urged by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
Maryland, there will be no tax paid on that. The Government 
buys it and pays the expenses of maintenance, but it pays no 
taxes, ‘ 

If the other gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sarat] 
has his way, we shall have some more canals down here, built 
by the Government, maintained by the Government, and oper- 
ated by the Government, which pay no taxes. Whether it is 
more desirable to have this company sell out to the Government 
in the end and escape taxation in that way or in this way, I 
do not know; but if they have a charter which exempts them 
from taxation, it seems to me that the matter ought to be con- 
sidered in the proper way. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson], the chairman 
of the great Committee on the District of Columbia, can bring 
in a bill at any time repealing that part of the charter, and, 
so far as I am concerned, he can pass it; but I do not believe 
it ought to go into an appropriation bill without any report 
from a committee on the matter, and therefore I make the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jonxsox | desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For valuation work, as required by law, $30,000. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 24, strike out “ $30,000" and insert “$40,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming desire 
recognition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Wyoming yield to me one moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will be glad to. It might be well to 
yield to the gentleman five minutes, or possibly more. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, under the act 
authorizing the valuation of the property of public utilities in 
the District of Columbia the general deficiency appropriation 
bill carried an appropriation of $100,000. At that time the 
members of the utilities commission estimated that it would 
require $110,000 to carry out the work as it has been prescribed 
by the Congress in the utilities valuation act. The estimates 
submitted to this Congress and the amount carried in the bill 
is the same—$30,000—for the completion of the physical valua- 
tion of these public utilities. After the bill was made up and 
reported to the House a supplemental estimate—House Docu- 
ment No. 1208—was forwarded through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, asking an additional $10,000 for the completion of this 
work. The statement has been made to me by the members 
of the public utilities commission and those who are engaged 
by the commission in the making of this valuation that the 
$40,000 would be required to complete it, and that the comple- 
tion would be early in September of next year. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Of what companies have they made the valua- 
tion complete? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will read from a letter, 
under date of December 9, 1914, ‘addressed to me by Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Bemis, who has charge of this valuation work: 

The work is being done very economically, as the commissioner will 
tell you, and the two big street railway systems and the electric light 
and power for the entire District will be appraised on the exis ap- 
propriation, but the telephone and gas can not be undertaken without 
the additionai $40,000; and while our force is organized it will be 


cheaper to do the work next June, July, and August than to 
the force and reorganize a year or two later. 


My understanding is that the work is so organized, or the 
present force is so organized, that the $100,000 appropriated 
will be expended in the completion of the street railway and 
electric light companies’ valuation. ; 

Mr. MANN. They have not yet completed the valuation of 
the street railways proper? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; they have not com- 
pleted it. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to see something some time where 
some benefit may come from this. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They make ‘the statement 
that they will complete the entire work by September, next 
year, if this appropriation is given them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe that these gentlemen are re- 
ceiving very high salaries. I understand this Dr. Bemis is re- 
ceiving a salary of $100 a day, and the engineer $50 a day, and 
by this appropriation you are to continue them in employment 
until September. 

Mr. MANN. I think he used to be a college professor, glad to 
get three or four thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In reply to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starroxp], I will say that in a statement 
submitted to Congress in the Book of Estimates the rate of com- 
pensation to Dr. Bemis is given as $100 a day, but in the 
contract made by the commissioners with him his service is 
limited to 75 days in a year. In other words, he is employed 
to complete this organization and supervise the proper work in 
the making of these valuations. In that connection we in- 
quired very particularly into this compensation, and the state- 
ment was made to us that this particular gentleman was em- 
ployed on account of the reputation that he had made in other 
cities, that they could not afford to have any less than the 
most expert of people there are in the country, because this 
matter will unquestionably be carried into the courts and be 
contested there, inasmuch as the utility companies are at the 
same time making a valuation of their own property. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. He is now receiving a Representative’s salary 
for two and one-half months’ work. Of course he is employed, 
I should judge, in many other places. But the pay that he is 
receiving here is similar to the pay he is receiving elsewhere at 
the same time, is it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know about the same 
time, but the statement was made to us that Dr. Bemis was 
receiving this compensation from other cities for doing like 
work. Whether it is simultaneous with this, I can not answer. 

Mr. MANN. It must be simultaneous. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. His employment here is lim- 
ited by the contract to 75 days in a year. 

Mr. MANN. That means that he is not here all the time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Of course he is not here all 
the time. ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we have appropriated up to 
this time $268,000 for valuation work under the Public Utilities 
Commission. The last appropriation made was in the deficiency 
act of the last session, and it amounted to $100,000; and I 
notice that the Public Utilities Commission has overlooked the 
requirement of law under which they are supposed to submit 
a detailed statement of their expenditures. They did present a 
detailed statement of their expenditures under the general item, 
but no estimate or statement of any sort or kind was before 
the committee, or is now before the House, as to what was 
done with it, and how much of the $100,000 appropriation has 
been expended. Neither has the committee any definite in- 
formation from any source as to the amount of work which has 
been performed or as to just how much we have received in 
the way of actual accomplishment and progress from the ex- 
penditure of the large amount of money heretofore appropriated. 
It seems to me it is a most lamentable oversight that the 
commission should fail to comply with the mandatory provision 
of law relative to reporting its expenditures. It seems to me 
even more unfortunate that the commission has given us no 
sort of an intelligible statement as to how far it has progressed 
with the work. 

So far as the committee are concerned, we have no sort of an 
idea whether this work will be completed with the appropria- 
tion we are now proposing to make or not. It is suggested 
that it may be completed, but we have no means of judging 
in the matter. So far as we know, it may cost $100,000 
more. So far as any information we have to the contrary, 
it may take one or two years, instead of a few months, to com- 
plete this work. 

Attention was called to the fact that Dr. Bemis, who has 
charge of this work, was receiving $100 per day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that con- 
nection? 
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Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe Dr. Bemis has charge of 
the work at all. He merely has charge of the selection of the 

rts. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not yield to the gentleman for a 
statement. Will he allow me to finish my statement? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought you yielded to me for information. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Oh,no; impossible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the gentleman can inform me 
on this matter. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I am fairly informed upon it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman may be better informed 
than I am, but he has not been giving very much information 
to the committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The subcommittee interrogated the com- 
missioners with regard to the compensation of Dr. Bemis. It 
seemed to them to be large, but they were assured by Commis- 
sioner Siddons that a large compensation was necessary, for one 
reason, in order that the valuation when made might have a 
proper standing in court. In other words, it must be a high- 
priced valuation, made by high-priced men, or the court would 
not feel inclined to give it proper weight. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is usually fair. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to be fair. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, in fairness to the com- 
missioners, and not in defense of myself, was it not rather 
upon the reputation of Dr. Bemis, instead of the price paid to 
him, that they were placing their reliance for its effect upon the 
mind of the court? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not recall that they told us what Dr. 
Bemis's reputation is. Dr. Bemis has a reputation as a scholar 
and as a very earnest and persistent advocate of public owner- 
ship of public utilities. He has a wide reputation in that re- 
gard, and he has been employed elsewhere in matters of valua- 
tion. But, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
was about to say a moment ago when I checked his interrup- 
tion, the fact is that Dr. Bemis is not in charge of this valua- 
tion at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MONDELL. The fact is that Dr. Bemis has nothing 
whatever to do with the valuation, according to the statement 
made by Maj. Kutz to the subcommitee. Dr. Bemis is simply 
an organizer. He organizes the force. He does not do any of 
the actual work of valuation himself. He does not visit the 
properties or examine the buildings, plant, and equipment. He 
is the leader and organizer of the men. He selects the subordl- 
nates and outlines the plan of campaign. Now, I can under- 
stand how a man's services might be worth $100 a day if he 
were an expert in property values, if he had wide experience in 
yaluing property of this kind; but I do not understand how a 
man’s services can be worth $100 a day simply as the organizer 
of a valuation force. Any good man with ability along the 
line of organization and management certainly could do that. 
Nor do I understand how the valuation, when made, will have 
any more standing in court than it otherwise would have be- 
cause of the fact that $100 a day was paid to the man who 
organized the force. It is true we are paying $30 a day to a 
man who has charge of the actual work of valuation. Now, 
it seems to me this matter of compensation has got badly 
twisted. The important thing here is the valuation of the prop- 
erty, not the organization of the force. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. We have either got these men wrongly 
placed or we have the salaries a little mixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize the fact that the most important function that can be dis- 
charged by anyone is the proper selection of the men to do a 
thing? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I realize that is important; but I do 
not think that function is so important that in a matter of 
that kind a man can well earn $100 a day, to be entirely frank 
about it. I am not an expert on this sort of thing, but I doubt 
it. I can understand how a man might be worth that if doing 


the actual work of valuation, if he had had a very wide and 
very successful experience in that sort of thing. But I did not 
intend to dwell particularly on this question of emoluments, 
although I think that it is rather extraordinary that the publie 
is called upon to pay $100 a day for services of this character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Page]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

a . 5 and all other general necessary expenses authorized by 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say when in- 
terrupted by the Clerk a moment ago that what I particularly 
wanted to emphasize on this occasion is the fact that we have 
no information as to what this force organized by Dr. Bemis 
has done. The law requires a report, and no report has been 
made, The committee of the House is entitled to a definite 
statement as to how far the work has progressed. We are en- 
tirely in the dark as to the progress that has been made. As a 
matter of fact, we do not know how much has been spent, and 
we do not know how much has been accomplished. I think the 
gentleman from North Carolina will not deny that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; except in this way: The 
statement was made to the subcommittee and to me personally 
by the chairman of the utilities commission that this organiza- 
tion was made upon the basis of completing the work within the 
fiscal year of the current apprepriation, and the deduction to be 
drawn from that is that the valuation of these properties has 
proceeded to about half of its completion. 

Mr. MONDELL. One thing more. The work of valuation 
ought to be speedily completed. It is not necessary to go into 
detail as to reasons why the work should be speedily accom- 
plished. My attention has been called recently to a curious 
view that the Public Utilities Commission takes in regard to 
needed and necessary extensions of the public-service facilities. 
particularly the extension of street car lines. I understand 
that the street car companies are willing and ready to make 
certain extensions, I know as a matter of personal knowledge 
that the people of the neighborhood in which I live have been 
long seeking a railway extension which ought to be made. The 
Public Utilities Commission insist that they will not even consider 
this matter of extension of street railway lines until they have 
completed this valuation. And so here we are, a work going on 
which ought to be helpful and beneficial to the public, and yet 
the present effect of it is to prevent the ordinary extension of 
public service, which but for the fact that the commission is 
making a valuation would be going on. T do not think that 
attitude of the commission can be justified by anyone. The 
people up in the northwest are entitled to certain street car ex- 
tension, and the Public Utilities Commission has no business in 
denying them the extension while they dawdle along, or push 
along, or rush along, whichever they may be doing, in this im- 
portant matter of the valuation of these properties. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance and repair of fish wharf and market, $500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The District Commissioners submitted an estimate of 
$200,000 for buildings at the fish and produce wharf which the 
committee did not see fit to allow. Those buildings should be 
provided for in the near future, but I do not think the com- 
mittee is altogether at fault in the matter, although I think 
they should have allowed the item. Last year we appropriated 
$50,000 for the construction of wharves at the fish market— 
something very badly needed. This year, a year later, we dis- 
cover that the plans for this work have not yet been drawn. 
It is a little discouraging to the committee endeavoring to ap- 
propriate for the District to discover that after the committee 
has made appropriations they are not promptly utilized. To a 
certain extent the committee is justified in withholding addi- 
tional appropriations until at least the plans have been drawn 
and agreed upon under which the appropriation of $50,000 here- 
tofore made is to be expended. The commissioners did inform 
the committee clearly and in detail as to what, in their opinion, 
should be done, or what construction should be had in the way 
of buildings at the fish market. Possibly they could not know, 
neither could the committee intelligently judge, as to just what 
buildings were necessary until they had proceeded further in 
at least the drawing of the plans for the reconstruction of the 
wharf. 

Now, I am one of those who believe this to be an exceedingly 
important matter. I think it is very regretable that we have 


delayed as long as we have in the reconstruction of this fish 
wharf and market, this produce wharf and market., This is 
our situation: The city of Washington fronts on the Potomac, 
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which opens into a splendid body of water that produces the 
finest, and perhaps the widest, variety of sea food to be found 
in any like body of water in the world. And down on the lower 
Potomac on either side are wide areas of agricultural lands 
producing all sorts of farm and garden produce. This sea food 
nnd produce when brought to the city by water is landed at this 
fish market. I do not know of any one thing that has more 
effect on the cost of living in this city than the present condition 
of this entrance for the sea food and a considerable portion of 
the product of the District. 

The committee last year hesitated in making the appropria- 
tion asked for, because the committee thought that the plans 
provided too generously for the retail markets, and this year 


the subcommittee, at least, was of the opinion that they could 


not indorse the present plan of the commission for a large re- 
frigerating plant in this market space. 

I think it is true that the plans of last year contemplated 
unnecessary expenditure for the construction of a retail market, 
but I am heartily and enthusiastically in sympathy with the 
present plan of the commissioners, the plan which has been in- 
dorsed and urged by the present superintendent of markets, 
whom I judge to be an active and efficient man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. MonpDELL was given five minutes 
more.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I Will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to know if the gentle- 
man from Wyoming has committed himself to the municipality 
embarking in the business of constructing storage plants? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that he is not fair in asking me that question in that way. Iam 
ready to commit myself to a municipality doing any proper and 
reasonable thing, and this is a proper and reasonable thing. This 
is the situation: The city owns this wharf and market space, the 
one place in this city where sea food which comes to the city 
by water can be landed. It is the point to which comes in small 
sloops and boats a large part of the produce coming to Washing- 
ton from Virginia and Maryland. At the present time there are 
no adequate wharves, and boats lie there three and four deep 
in the busy season. It is expensive to unload them; there is 
no place to store the produce when it comes in superabundance, 
and the result is that a great deal of it deteriorates, spoils, or is 
lost, and that loss ultimately falls on the consumer. 

Under the circumstances and conditions that exist here I am 
heartily in favor of the city building at that point, not an 
ornamental building, but a permanent structure after having 
first built these permanent, concrete wharves for which we have 
already, rather inadequately, I think, provided—a permanent 
concrete structure that can be used for the temporary shelter 
of this produce as it comes in and large refrigerating rooms 
into which the surplus may be stored when it comes into the 
market more rapidly than the market can consume it. It is in 
the interest of economy. It will be highly beneficial to all of the 
people of the District. We all realize that, living as we do so 
near these fishing grounds, these oyster grounds, these splendid 
farms in Maryland and Virginia, we ought to be able to secure 
the products of those waters and lands at a reasonable price, 
and yet it is our experience that prices in Washington are 
high. I think that the condition of that fish market wharf has 
considerable to do with it. We should provide there some space 
for retailing. We should not attempt to build a great retail 
market, and yet I assume there are 50,000 people within a half 
mile or three-quarters of a mile of that point that could be 
served there in retail markets, and some people from all over 
the city do go there now and buy in these little insanitary and 
tumble-down structures those things that they need at reasonable 
prices. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words on 
the subject that the gentleman has just discussed. First, let 
me say that in the appropriation bill of last year an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was asked for to improve the fish wharves, and 
that was granted in the last appropriation bill. In fact, all that 
was requested and asked for in the estimate by the commis- 
sioners was granted in the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The estimate for building was not granted, 
the gentleman will recall. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am referring to the fish wharves. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; for the wharves, and they have 
failed to use it up to date. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will say that up to date it has not been used. 
At the same time, they requested an appropriation of $125,000 
to build a wholesale and retail fish market at that point. I 


at least, as one member of the subcommittee that made up the 
bill, was inclined, and am yet inclined, to grant a very liberal 
appropriation for the purpose of building a wholesale fish 
market at and near the wharf, because I believe that is the 
proper place to build it. However, the information produced 
to the committee at that time was to the effect that the chief 
desire was for a retail market to supply the whole city from 


that point. General information, which everybody ought to 
know, is to the effect that an exclusive retail market at that 
point to supply the great city of Washingtoh would be very 
unwise and inappropriate. To oblige people who live 4, 5, and 6 
miles from that place to go there to receive fish from retailers 
is out of the question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 


Mr. MONDELL. The establishment of a retail market there, 
of course, would not obligate anyone to go there, and it would 
not necessitate anyone going there. 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, the gentleman forgets that that was to 
be the sole retail market under the appropriation asked for, 
and numerous stalls were to be built, constituting the only 
retail market in the city of Washington. 

Mr. MONDELL. There was nothing in the provision pro- 
hibiting people from selling fish elsewhere, I take it. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is true, but the subcommittee and I myself 
at least thought that a moderate sum of from fifty to seventy- 
five thousand dollars to build a wholesale market would be 
proper, and then, if we desired to, something which in my 
opinion is very desirable, branch markets could be built in the 
various quarters of the city, to be supplied from this whole- 
sale market, thus accommodating all the residents of the city 
of Washington, be the amount required $100,000 or more, be- 
cause, as the gentleman has well said, the question of reducing 
the cost of living is affected very largely by the proper distribu- 
tion of fish in the city of Washington; but to make that the 
sole retail market for fish in the city of Washington was and is 
to my mind an absurdity. The commissioners were informed 
at that time that whenever they will submit to the committee 
a well-thought-out plan and specifications for a wholesale 
market, and fix the amount at a reasonable sum, the eommittee 
will probably grant it without question. Instead of following 
the suggestion of the subcommittee last year, they increased 
the amount from $125,000 for a wholesale and retail market 
to $200,000, and added thereto a municipal storage plant. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman think that under 
the circumstances that would be a mighty good thing? 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not. I do not believe the municipality 
should be engaged in building a storage plant. I think a moder- 
ate storage plant there for taking care of the surplus fish, as 
the gentleman suggested a while ago, would be proper, but this 
eontemplates a storage plant at which anyone could go there 
and rent cold-storage space for any purpose desired. 

Mr. MONDELL. -But that is not the plan. 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, that is the plan contemplated by this $200,- 
000 that the gentleman is now talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. : s 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not desire the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpeELL] or any other Member on this floor to think that 
I am niggardly in asking for appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. In fact, I will voice the sentiment that has been 
so often voiced here, that I came to Washington believing that 
the Capital of the Nation should be the most beautiful spot on 
this continent regardless of expense, and am still of that opinion; 
but I do not want money expended uselessly or wastefully, but 
properly and judiciously. I want a wholesale fish market estab- 
lished near the wharves, for it is the proper place for it, and is 
much needed. I want a first-class wharf built, for which $50,000 
has already been appropriated, all that was suggesed for that 
purpose. It is now in process of construction, at least plans 
are being prepared, but I believe that is all that has been done. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman realize that in con- 
nection with a wholesale fish and produce market there that 
there is a lot of produce comes in, and that there should be a 
refrigerating plant large enough to care for the surplus that 
comes in by water? 

Mr. DAVIS. There is no question about that, and that is 
what I want, too; but I do not want a general cold-storage 
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plant built there and run by the municipality or by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not understand that to 
be the plan? 

Mr. DAVIS. That is what is contemplated, and that is what 
Mr. Sherman suggested when before the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, the area that they propose would not 
more than accommodate the surplus of fish, oysters, and produce 
at times. 
` Mr. DAVIS. His statements were not limited to that at all. 
He wanted a universal cold-storage plant there, to be rented 
to anyone desiring it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would not be economical to take produce 
from elsewhere there for storage. 

Mr. DAVIS. I grant the gentleman that it would not be 
economical, and I grant you that it would be foolhardy, if this 
city or any other municipality*should engage in such an enter- 
prise; but that is the only enterprise suggested. We discussed 
the matter very thoroughly, and I think you will find the sub- 
committee is in favor of a proper wholesale market and a proper 
storage plant to take care of the overflow of this wholesale mar- 
ket. Whenever that is brought before this subcommittee in 
proper form, I believe you will find it will be fairly met and 
considered and a proper appropriation made therefor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Did the subcommittee discover why pri- 
vate capital would not engage in this enterprise? : 

Mr. DAVIS. We discovered from the testimony given, if the 
gentleman will pardon me for making a statement I did not 
care to make, that capitalists in the city of Washington were 
timid about engaging in any private enterprise of this kind 
when they are led to believe that the Government will under- 
take it. 

Mr. MANN. They are afraid of Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS. They are afraid of something. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They are afraid of Federal competition 
in the fish business? 

Mr. DAVIS. Not at all; but they were afraid that it possibly 
might not pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman if 
it is not a fact that recently we took the fish wharf and market 
away from the lessee? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MANN. Private capital can not engage in this business. 
There is only one place they can haye this wharf. We are 
ect a fish wharf and market there, such as is main- 
tained. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the gentleman believe that if private capi- 
tal were to build a cold-storage plant the Government would 
take it out of their hands? 

Mr. MANN. They can not build a cold-storage plant there in 
eonnection with this wharf and fish market. I do not know, but 
that is what I have been told. However, I wish that what I 
have to say be not taken as criticism of the committee or a 
criticism of Mr. Sherman, whatever his title might be, or a 
criticism of Congress, or anybody else. 

Mr. DAVIS. He tried to change his title. 

Mr. MANN. The fact is we are supposed to be here to repre- 
sent in a way the assembled legislative wisdom of the country. 
There are times when it seems to me it would be well if we 
would give proof to that effect. Now, everyone knows that the 
cost of distributing food is very large. It is not to be expected 
that by legislation or otherwise the cost of the production of 
food products is likely to be decreased, and under the present 
system it is not likely that the retail prices of food articles will 
very largely decrease. 

Where we have a chance, where the Government has a chance 
to be of benefit, may be through the channels of food distribu- 
tion, bringing the articles from the producer to the consumer 
more cheaply and with less waste than now is the case. I do 
not undertake to say whether the Government should build a 
cold-storage plant at the fish market or maintain a fish market 
or operate a fish wharf, but the Government either ought to 
fish or cut bait. They either ought to provide the necessary 
tools for the operation of the fish wharf at the place where the 
fish wharf is bound to be maintained on the Potomac River, or 
they ought to let somebody else do it. 

Mr, DAVIS. It has already appropriated the sum of $50,000. 

Mr. MANN. I know we appropriated some money. We cut 
out © lense that was down there; whether it was a desirable 
thing to do or not I do not know. I assume it was when we 
did it, but we have not done anything since. We have had lots 


of talk, which I sometimes read in the papers, with Mr. 
Sherman, who is the representative in the matter, and probably 
an enthusiast—— 

Mr. DAVIS. He is an enthusiast. . 

Mr. MANN. And we have the cold judgment of the com- 
mittee, and I expect it requires more consideration than they 
yet have been able to give to it. But we ought to be able here 
in this House to work out some plan by which sea-food products, 
as well as truck-farm products, can be brought to the con- 
sumer in Washington cheaper than they now reach him. I do 
not know that it would affect me personally. I do not buy any 
of these articles at present at the market, and probably pay a 
price regardless of the cost of distribution. That is all right. 
I have no complaint to make about that. But the people of 
Washington and the people all over the country would be greatly 
benefited if we were able with our wisdom to work out some 
plan feasible for use here and adoption elsewhere which would 
bring closer connection between the producer and the consumer. 
Tat $ really the great economic problem of the age. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would like to have the gentleman yielded one 
minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may pro- 
ceed for one minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the gentleman think that the Committee 
on Appropriations or thé subcommittee of the District of Colum- 
bia ought to work out plans to accomplish that purpose, or ought 
it to be left to the architect and Commissioners of the District 
to do that? 

Mr. MANN. I do not charge the responsibility upon any one 
person or set of persons, I say that the legislative wisdom 
assembled here in some way ought to be able to work out better 
plans than are now in existence. Far from me to make any 
criticism of the committee for keeping its judgment cool, be- 
cause if they get excited they will not have a good plan. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not believe there is an architect on this 
subcommittee, but we suggested last year to the commissioners 
and those who appeared before us that they work out a plan 
along the line the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. MANN. All of us working together may be able to work 
outa plan. I think the committee has done well. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the matter of 
the construction of a market on the wharves owned by the 
United States or the District of Columbia, the present location 
of the fish market, was submitted to the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the estimates of a year ago. They asked $125,000 
for the construction of a fish market on the site of the present 
municipal fish market on the river front. That plan as sub- 
mitted to the committee at that time contemplated the con- 
struction with this appropriation of what would be largely a 
retail fish market on the river front at the foot of Tenth Street, 
a long ways remoyed not only from the center of population but 
from practically the whole population of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The committee at that time decided that the proper 
thing to do was to not build a retail market at this location 
and that estimate was turned down. An estimate was made at 
the same time asking $50,000 for the reconstruction of wharves 
at the fish market, and that was carried in the last appropri- 
ation act. When the hearings were had in connection with 
the preparation of this bill, the subcommittee found that the 
plans had not even been made for the construction of this wharf 
for which we had appropriated. Then in the estimates sub- 
mitted for next year they asked for an appropriation of $200,000 
for the construction of a fish market at the same place, the 
$75,000 being added to the $125,000 original estimate for the 
purpose of constructing a cold-storage plant. A cold-storage 
plant, according to the testimony of the superintendent of 
markets, contemplated not only the care of sea foods, but his 
purpose, as outlined in the committee, was to transport to this 
place on the river front other produce, such as vegetables, etc., 
that come into the city to be sold to its population. For one, 
I desire to say that I do not concede it to be wise for the city 
to go into the cold-storage business. We did not make any 
recommendation for the construction of this building that was 
estimated for. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] in that a municipality having taken over the markets 
of the city, in view of the condition of the present buildings 
that are used for the distribution of fish, something should be 
done at this place. My own judgment is that there should be a 
sanitary concrete building constructed for the reception and dis- 
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tribution of sea products to the population of the District of 
Columbia. Personally, I want to say that whenever it has been 
worked out by the proper authorities—the commissioners, the 
Supervising Architect, the superintendent of markets—and they 
all combine on a plan that is feasible and not extravagant, and 
it is submitted to the committee, it shall have consideration 
and be reported to this House. But I can not believe that we 
are justified at this time, with a lack of preparation, with a 
lack of concentration as to what is needed or wise, and in view 
of the fact that plans have not yet been drawn for the construc- 
tion of the wharves already appropriated for—I believe that we 
can not wisely make any appropriation in this bill for the im- 
provement that at some time unquestionably should be made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In the mind of the gentleman is it con- 
templated that the municipality, as we have been calling the 
city, should occupy this cold-storage warehouse or lease it to 
merchants to whom eggs and poultry and beef and sea food 
should be consigned, and they to have market places there, as 
is contemplated in the very great projects of this kind now 
being worked out in New York? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not express any opinion 
about that, but will say to the gentleman that the superintend- 
ent of markets did not contemplate the consignment of food to 
an individual firm in the city, but rather that the city itself 
should take these foods and put them in cold storage. 

Now, that is the purpose of those who had this matter in 
charge when they submitted the plan that came in the estimates 
to the committee and with that your committee did not agree. 
That accounts largely for the fact that provision is not made in 
this bill for the needed improyement at the fish wharf. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does not the gentleman think that if these 
food products are consigned to the city of Washington, or the 
District of Columbia, that he is taking a step toward a peculiar 
form of socialism? Would it not rather be better for this 
municipality, as you call it, to build and equip a first-class 
modern cold-storage plant and in that plant have cold-storage 
rooms, and, if you like, on another floor or in an adjoining build- 
ing establish stalls where merchants individually can have these 
food products sent to them? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, Mr. Chairman. There are several 
gentlemen who wish to interrogate me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
PAGE] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question as to the desirability of building a municipal 
refrigerating plant for the storing of food products, I personally 
think that is an enterprise for individual capital, and not for 
the municipality to engage in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It seems to me that a proper cold-storage 
plant is a necessary part of a modern municipal market. It is 
being discussed very extensively by commissions and individuals 
in New York interested in this matter, and the plan probably 
to be adopted in the neighborhood of the Gansevoort Market, at 
the foot of Fourteenth Street, is to have near the wharf a cov- 
ered-in extension of the present Gansevoort Market, which would 
include a large storehouse, where space will be allotted to in- 
dividual markets, to which eggs and poultry and meats and fish 
and vegetables can be consigned and there stored, and then 
drawn upon for the stalls which the city also rents to them. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Granting that that plan might 
be adopted for the city of Washington, I submit to the gentle- 
man that the location proposed for the construction of this plant 
would be a very difficult one to reach for the population of the 
city of Washington and merchants who want to store their 
products. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not have opportunity to explain, but 
it is contemplated that largely the business transacted there 
would be.by the commission men, the men to whom the produce 
is consigned. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think that should be done, 
but that is not the plan outlined here. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 
Nr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do, 


Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that the plan 
of Superintendent Sherman contemplated the consignment of 
these food products to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I did not mean that. The 
gentleman either misunderstood me or I expressed myself badly. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman said. I supposed, 
although I have not examined the hearings, that his plan was to 
have the Government own and operate a cold-storage warehouse, 
taking into it for cold storage anything that was consigned to 
people, commission merchants or otherwise, here, and holding 
them until they took them out. ~ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and he went further than 
that; not only consigned to the people here, but in the event that 
these products were consigned here and refused, as they some- 
times are 

Mr. MANN. Well, yes—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. By the merchants, the city 
should take them and store them in the plant, and to that extent 
the municipality would hold them. 

Mr. MANN. To prevent destruction for the consignor instead 
of the consignee? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wanted to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina if we did not have a market at one time here, and it 
was administered in such a way that nobody got any benefit 
from it except those who were fortunate enough to secure space 
in the building? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The building is leased and 
rentals are paid. Whether or not they are adequate rentals [ 
can not say to the gentleman. But this market has been leased 
by the District of Columbia. As a matter of fact, it has recently 
been decided that these rentals should have been paid to the 
Government and not to the District. The rentals are paid for 
the present market facilities enjoyed by the markets in the 
city. It is so with respect to the fish wharf and other markets. 

Mr. FOSTER. It was not proposed that the Government 
should go into that business in order to make a profit? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; I do not think that has 
been done. 

Mr. FOSTER. And it has been of no particular benefit, ex- 
cept to the individuals obtaining the space? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I believe so. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question. 
Do I understand the gentleman from North Carolina to say that 
be is in favor of the Government building a strueture down 
there and leasing it to individuals? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is just what it is doing 
now. We have a structure there, I will say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, and the Government owns the land and has 
erected certain buildings that are not what they should be. 

Mr. COOPER. .They are entirely inadequate and insanitary? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are not so inadequate, 
but they are in the wrong locality. 

Mr. COOPER. I always understood that they are inadequate 
and insanitary. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are inadequate, and I 
admit freely that something ought to be done with respect to 
them. 

Mr. COOPER. The Government, the gentleman believes, 
ought to retain the ownership of the wharf there? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and, for that matter, the 
market. I think the municipality ought to own the market. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand, we appropriated $50,000 a 
year ago for the construction or reconstruction of the wharf? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman believes that the Govern- 
ment ought to own a structure of the kind he has described— 
and the rest of the committee, I take it, are of this belief—why 
did you not this year appropriate for the erection of a structure 
of that kind in connection with the wharf and have it all done 
at once? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We did not, because the com- 
mittee did not concur in the plans submitted to us by the au- 
thorities who were in charge of that matter. They submitted 
an estimate of $250,000, which included the erection of a cold- 
storage plant. 

Mr. COOPER. Why did not the gentleman exclude the erec- 
tion of a cold-storage plant, to which the gentleman and his 
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committee were opposed, and include the structures that are 
necessary, embracing the construction of the wharf? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the members of the subcommittee making up this bill did 
not pretend to have studied this question up to the point where 
we were willing to say just what is necessary. 

We believe that the governing authorities of the city ought 
to work this out and submit a workable plan to us, and not put 
that detail and responsibility upon the committee. I would 
have been perfectly willing, and I am now—— 

Mr. COOPER. Well, but, if the gentleman will permit an 
interruption—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Various bureaus of the departments very fre- 
quently make recommendations in which they include matters 
of great detail. Some of those features we reject freely, with- 
out any hesitation whatever, and appropriate for the balance of 
the recommendation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; but 

Mr. COOPER. Why not so in this instance? I see no reason 
at all why the same plan should not be followed. í 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In this instance, so far as 
the subcommittee knows, we were not in a position to distin- 
guish between the one and the other. They asked us for 
the sum of $200,000 for the construction of a fish market. 
That was the term placed in the estimates. When the sub- 
committee came to investigate what they proposed to build 
there it developed from the testimony that this estimate was 
increased from $125,000 to $200,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing a cold-storage plant; and the $125,000 plans submitted 
to the committee a year ago were not accepted for the reason 
that they proposed then to make it largely a building for retail 
purposes at that location in the city, when your committee felt 
that it should be a building principally for the distribution of 
food products. It is the lack of a workable plan, the failure 
to submit such a plan to the committee, which is responsible 
for the fact that there is no appropriation in this bill. 

I will say to the gentleman that I do not think any time is 
going to be lost. We appropriated $50,000 for the construction 
of this wharf. 

Mr. COOPER. Nothing has been done in one year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Absolutely. No plans have 
been drafted. 

Mr. COOPER. There is a year gone. What is the excuse for 
that? ’ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They do not render any ex- 
cuse, and I have none to render to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. There is a year gone. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think a year hence will be 
ample time to make the appropriation for this structure to be 
built at the wharf already appropriated for. 

Mr. COOPER. If it is the gentleman's idea that there has 
not been any time lost, I should like to know when time begins 
to be lost in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think time has been lost. 

Mr. COOPER. We appropriated a year ago for the recon- 
struction of the wharf. . 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I did not say that time had not been lost in the utilization 
of the appropriation already made. I said no time would be 
lost by the omission from this bill of an appropriation for a 
building to be placed upon a wharf for which the plans have not 
yet been prepared. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER. I should suppose that in the reconstruction of 
a wharf, if anything is contemplated like the building which 
the gentleman has referred to, the two ought to be constructed 
together, the market building and the wharf on which it is to 
be placed. 4 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that I do not think there is that intimate connection between 
the two which would require that both should be constructed 
at the same time. The wharf must be constructed, whether any 
building is to be placed there or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

. Mr. COOPER. I ask an extension of three minutes, or that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Is this building to be put on the wharf? .” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This wharf is the landing 
place for the delivery of products into the building. 

Mr. COOPER. And the building which you think ought to be 
constructed is to be put on that wharf? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 


Mr. COOPER. From my knowledge of buildings it does seem 
to me that the two could be more economically and a great deal 
better constructed if, when the foundations—— 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the wharf must be constructed before the building can be 
started on the wharf. 

Mr. COOPER. Exactly. Yet the foundations of the building 
are to go into the wharf, are they not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; I think not. They are 
Separate and distinct pieces of work. That is the contemplation 
of the commissioners and of the superintendent of markets. 

Mr. COOPER. How far from the wharf will the building be? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have not seen the detailed 
plans, and I do not know. I can not answer the gentleman as to 
that, but I know that they are estimated for separately and not 
constructed one with the other. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, just a word. Of course I 
defer to the judgment of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pace], but I myself can see no reason at all why there 
could not have been an appropriation made of an amount of 
money necessary to construct that building which the gentle- 
man from North Carolina says, in his judgment, is necessary, 
at the same time the wharf is being constructed and a condition 
put in the appropriation that plans shall first be sumbitted to 
and approved by Congress. Then at the next session of Con- 
gress the plans would have been completed, the money would all 
have been appropriated, and could have been expended, contin- 
gent upon the approval of the plans by Congress. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman pardon an 
interruption? 

Mr. COOPER. In one moment. That is a method often 
pursued by Congress. It has been done more than once, to 
my certain knowledge, and is a very practicable and a very 
expeditious way of getting a necessary improvement made. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will allow 
me, in reply to that suggestion he has made, I will say that 
the whole provision, if placed in this bill, would be subject to 
a point of order. This committee is not putting any more im- 
pediments in the way of the passage of its own bill than it 
feels compelled to. When the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have submitted to this committee or to the Congress 
a plan that is workable and feasible, I for one am ready to 
make the appropriation to meet the needs and the demands that 
are made upon it. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose the commissioners do not submit to 
the committee a plan which the committee thinks is workable, 
what shall the committee do—subside quietly? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is up to the committee. 
They have said to the commissioners what they thought ought 
to be submitted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, Public Utilities Commission, $58,278.96. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do not want to unduly prolong the discussion, for 
which I am responsible, in regard to the fish wharf and market; 
but it is a very important matter, and I do not want the debate 
to close without correcting some errors that have crept into the 
statements that have been made. ; 

As to the situation of the market, it is peculiar. As I under- 
stand, this is the only place in the city of Washington where 
fish and sea food can be landed by boat. All fish and all oysters 
and sea food coming to Washington by water by small boats 
must be landed at this place. It is also a wharf at which is 
landed in season a great quantity’ of produce from Maryland 
and Virginia towns bordering on the Chesapeake Bay and Po- 
tomae River. I think the property actually belongs to the 
Federal Government, but it is under the control of the com- 
missioners. Whatever is done there must be done by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. What they need there is, first, n modern 
permanent wharf. We need more room for small boats that 
come in and proper landing facilities. Secondly, we need such 
facilities and structures as are necessary for the distribution 
of this produce quickly, cheaply, and without loss. That in- 
volves storage space, u part of which must of necessity be 
refrigerated space. 

I regret that some gentlemen of the subcommittee do not 
take kindly to the idea of municipal ownership. I am not as 
much given to municipal ownership as some people, but I do 
not shy at a proposition because it inyolves municipal owner- 


ship, especially when, as in this case, it is inevitable, if you 
are to serve the people of the District. 

I think the gentlemen of the subcommittee misunderstood the 
commissioners as to what they desire. I hope the commission- 
ers will not bring in plans exactly on the lines that they sug- 
gested, because if they do we will have no place where we can 
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have any refrigeration, and refrigeration is absolutely neces- 
sary. I have been at this market when there was boatload 
after boatload of produce going to waste. The produce which 
comes to the market is not generally consigned. It is brought 
there by the owner, and it is sold by the owner to the retailer. 
There is no middleman ordinarily at that market. What we 
need is an abundant space for storage when there is a surplus 
of produce. Ordinarily the retailer goes there and buys from 
the boats the goods which are carried right to the retailer's 
establishment. But we need space to take care of all surplus, 
and some of that space must of necessity be refrigerating space. 
Some can be permanently rented out to people who do a regular 
business there, but there must be some space under the control 
of the District directly that can be rented out for brief periods 
of time to owners of produce, who bring it in their boats, in 
which they can store their produce until they can dispose of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. f 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that bis time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MONDELL. I am inclined to think that it would have 
been better had we provided for a wharf and buildings at the 
same time. That is what I hoped for last year, and I hope that 
when this bill becomes a law there will be an item carried in 
the bill—I am not going to offer an amendment sufficient to 
build the sort of structure, with refrigeration, that is needed. 
We do not need a large retail market, and yet there should be 
facilities for retailing there. It is a thickly settled part of the 
city. There is a large population in moderate circumstances 
living all around it. I think there are 50,000 people living 
within three-quarters of a mile of the market. Others go there 
occasionally from other parts of the city. The principal object 
is to provide a place of distribution under which distribution 
will be cheap and which will preserve the produce from loss. I 
hope that before this bill becomes a law we may provide for 
such structures. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bridges: For construction and repairs, $20,000. This appropriation 
shall be available for repairing when necessary aye § bridge carrying a 
public street over the right of way or property. of any railway com- 
pany, and the amounts thus expended shall collected from such rail- 
way company in the manner provided in section 5 of an act providin 
a permanent form of government for the District of Columbia, appro 
June 11, 1878, and shall be d ited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the United States and the District of Columbia in equal parts. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman just what would be 
the effect of this provision under the amendment adopted this 
morning. Any money that is to be collected is to be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia and 
the United States in equal parts, although the money that is to 
be paid out is to be paid out of the District treasury. How 
will that work in connection with the Johnson amendment 
agreed to this morning? 

Mr. SISSON. That would be a mere matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; certainly it would not be a matter of 
bookkeeping. 

Mr. SISSON. If it is in the form of a tax on the railroad 
company, the amount of money which is expended would go 
into the Treasury, one-half to the credit of the District of 
Columbia and one-half to the credit of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MANN. At present one-half is paid out of the District 
treasury and one-half out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SISSON. The act provides that the work shall be done 
by the railroad company in accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications submitted to it by the District engineer, and failing to 
do that, the District government does the work and collects 
from the railroad company the amount of the expenditure. 

Mr. MANN. And we make an appropriation for the expendi- 
ture. It is expended, and then we collect the money back from 
the railway company and deposit that in the Treasury; but we 
do not deposit it to the credit of the same account out of which 
it was paid. We do so now; it goes to the credit of the same 
account out of which it was paid—that is, under the existing 
law—but under the Johnson amendment it will not be so 
credited. 

Mr. SISSON. Even so, the District of Columbia would re- 
ceive a great deal more money from the Federal Treasury than 
is its just proportion of what the Federal Treasury should pay 
toward the District government expenses. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is a general statement, and has 
no application whatever to this proposition. 

Mr. SISSON. It does apply to it, I think, 
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Mr. MANN. Not at all. The gentleman can not tell, nor can 
anyone else, at present, whether the District government wins 
by this proposition or whether the Treasury wins. But it is 
perfectly evident to anyone who can divide 2 into two parts 
that it is not proper on this bill in connection with the John- 
son amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. If the railroad company pays the money back 
into the Treasury, half of it going to the District and half of 
it to the Federal Treasury, it would simply mean that under 
the amendment which we adopted to this bill the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be paid a little more, perhaps, than the Fed- 
eral Government paid out. I do not know exactly what the 
proportion would be, but that still does not prevent this legisla- 
tion being proper legislation. 

Mr. MANN. It prevents it being just. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know whether it does or not. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps the District Government will get half 
of the money back when the $20,000 has been entirely paid out 
of the Federal Treasury, in which case that would not be fair 
to the Federal Treasury, but perhaps the Federal Treasury will 
get $10,000 of it back when the whole of it has been paid out of 
the District treasury, and that would not be fair to the Dis- 
trict. It is one of the two. It is one of the many difficulties 
you will encounter in making a slight change in one part of.a 
bill, which is intended to cover everything, but which does not. 

Mr. SISSON. It is one of those difficulties you have in get- 
ting rid of a very bad system. 

Mr. MANN. Well, you will not get rid of it now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Highway Bridge across Potomac River: Draw operators—2 at $1,020 
each, 2 at $720 each; 4 watchmen, at $600 each; labor, $1,500; light- 
ing, power, and miscellaneous supplies, and expenses of every kind 
necessarily incident to the operation and maintenance of the bri and 
approaches, $8,620; in all, $16,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to remind the chairman of the subcommittee that 
last year the commissioners made an estimate of $17,000 for 
resurfacing the Highway Bridge. They made no estimate this 
year. Therefore, the Highway Bridge is as yet not resurfaced. 
Was that expected to be taken care of under the item which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has just been dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, my recollection 
is that the gentleman is mistaken about an estimate having 
been made for resurfacing the Highway Bridge. The estimate 
was submitted last year for the resurfacing of the approaches 
to the Highway Bridge, and we appropriated $30,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
approaches. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and if the gentleman 
would cross the Highway Bridge he would see that it does not 
need resurfacing. 

Mr. MONDELL. I had in mind the approaches. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That was appropriated for in 
the bill of last year. } 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman certain? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; it was appropriated for, 


Yes; I had reference to resurfacing the 


‘because I prescribed the sloping part of the approach, and the 


$30,000 worth of asphalt will reach nearly from the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing to the bridge. 

Mr. MONDELL. They have not done it yet. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Surely the gentleman is not 
blaming me, is he? The Congress appropriated the money and 
directed that it be done. I am not administering the affairs of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have been waiting so anxiously to see that 
work done and avoid the bumps over there that I had forgotten 
that we had appropriated for it. But it is another illustration 
of—shall I say lack of management in expending appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think, if the gentleman will 
allow me to say it for him, that it is only a continuation of what 
has taken place in Washington under every administration since 
I have known anything about it. They ask for so much that 
they can not spend it all within the time within which it ought 
to be spent. ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. Is that the difficulty, or do the Commission- 
ers of the District get busy about other things, about holding 
their jobs—looking for better jobs—playing politics? Is not that 
it? If the commissioners had nothing else to do than to look 
after the affairs of the District and to give those matters their 
3 attention, might not these matters be expedited a 

e 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman in 

all frankness that my observation is that the present board of 
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commissioners has expedited these things as rapidly as they 
have been expedited under any former board. 

Mr. MONDELL. I supose there is a lackadaisical rule here 
that it will not do to break. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is a rule here to ask 
for a plenty, and they get so much that with their equipment 
and organization they can not do it all within the time the 
gentleman and I expect them to. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will permit me to amend 
his statement, I do not think they get so much from the gentle- 
man's subcommittee but what they could expend it very well. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As a matter of fact, they have 
not. Just to remind the gentleman along that line, he will re- 
member in the appropriation bill for the current year and the 
law preceding that, for 1914, there was carried an appropria- 
tion of $185,000 for the construction of a bridge across Rock 
Creek on the line of Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I noticed in the newspapers a 
week ago that the contract had just been let for that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I thought they had made a start there. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They have done absolutely 
nothing there. They are building at Q Street, but the street-car 
bridge on Pennsylvania Avenue has not been touched. There 
has not been a piece of asphalt disturbed. That bridge is stand- 
ing just as it was, and within 10 days a contract has been let 
for the construction of the new bridge from an appropriation 
carried in the bill for 1914. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have noticed this delay to 
which the gentleman referred, and by reason of that delay in 
spending some of the moneys which were appropriated last year 
I am less inclined than I would be otherwise to offer some 
amendments increasing the amounts carried in the bill. I think 
the subcommittee has trimmed the appropriation for streets, 
both for paving and repairs, for sewers, and so forth, pretty 
closely. Rather too closely, I think. I am sure they have re- 
duced these estimates more than they should have been reduced 
if the District was current with its work. 

Now, Congress is frequently criticized, and the subcommittee 
has been criticized and the committee has been criticized for not 
making larger appropriations under some of these items and 
for omitting some appropriations or some items. The commit- 
tee would have been much more inclined to have appropriated 
larger sums, I am sure, if the District’s work in construction 
and repairs was more nearly current, if the authorities had 
hustled a little more with the expenditure of the money with 
which they were provided a year ago. I do not desire to unduly 
criticize the commissioners. I do not know who is responsible; 
but some one, surely some one is subject to criticism when the 
busines of a municipality lags as the business of this munici- 
pality seems to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have heard it repeatedly stated in the hear- 
ings that many of the officials of the government of the District 
of Columbia could not get around to attend to these matters 
because in some instances the walking was bad or the old horse 
that drew the cart was pretty slow. That may probably have 
been an excuse heretofore, but now we have given them, not 
Ford automobiles, but automobiles pretty cheap; and I am 
inclined to believe that now the commissioners and other offi- 
cers will hustle the more and make more speed and attend to 
more affairs and expend the money appropriated a little faster. 

Mr. MONDELL. If automobiles had that effect, and the 
subcommittee believed it would, the subcommittee should have 
appropriated for all the automobiles they asked for. 

Mr. DAVIS. We gave them a great many, and we hope it will 
expedite the matter about which the gentleman is now com- 
plaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is possible that no one is to blame for 
this state of affairs, that it is a natural and usual thing here 
in Washington. If it is just a habit, the new year will give an 
opportunity to resolve to drop it. It would be a splendid thing 
for the District. The District would get larger appropriations 
in certain lines, in my opinion, if when we came to consider 
these items we found that the District business was moving 
right along and that within the time within which the appro- 
priation was available it would be entirely expended. It is a 


little discouraging, after having been urged and importuned to 
make appropriations, to learn a year after that the plans 
for its expenditure had not been completely drawn or that the 
work had not been undertaken, — 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Highway Bridge ac t : 

2,029 each, twovat $120 ech: four waichtion at 4600 eh. laber 
1,500; lighting, power, and miscellaneous supplies, and expenses of 
every kind nece y incident to the operation and maintenance of the 
bridge and approaches, $8,620; in all, $16,000, $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of obtaining some information 
from the chairman of the committee. I see here there is an 
estimate for the pay of two draw operators—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Where is that in the bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. At the bottom of page 25. line 
23. It carries an appropriation for two at $1,020 each, and two 
at $720 each. What is the difference in the duties of these 
employees? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The difference in the duties of 
these employees, who are watchmen continuously at this high- 
way bridge, is that the higher-priced men are there for very long 
hours and at night, That is the reason for the difference in 
compensation. I will say to the gentleman that the amounts 
appropriated are in exact accordance with the estimate submit- 
ted and as they have been carried in the bill for several years. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bathing beach: Superintendent, $600; watchman, $480; tem rary 
services, supplies, and maintenan $2,250; for repairs to buildin z 
Ei 24.720 upkeep of grounds, $1,400, to be immediately available: in 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of again asking for informa- 
tion. I see on page 26 for watchman there is allowed the sum 
of $600 a year, which seems to be small enough. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In what line on page 26? 

Mr. MANN. That is the usual amount. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. On the first line; but there is 
something else I want to get at here. I see on page 28, line 9, 
a watchman at $480. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Those people are employed for 
only three or four months in the summer, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of IIlinois. Just for three or four months? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Just for three or four months 
when the bathing beach is open. 

Mr. Aid of Illinois. Is that at the rate of 8480 per 
annum 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, no; it is compensation for 
the period of three or four months when these bathing beaches 
are open. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Very well; I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public scales: All public scales now owned by the District of Colum- 
bia shall be sold to the highest bidder or bidders therefor, under sealed 
proposals which shall be invited by the commissioners, after the value 
of said scales shall have been app and for a sum or sums not less 
than the appraised value of each or the total appraised value of all of 
them; any or all of the sealed 3 received hereunder may be re- 
jected and new proposals invited at any time prior to July 1, 1915. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, T reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. What is the reason why this new plan should be 
adopted with reference to public scales? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, under the pres- 
ent law these scales are let out by bid or otherwise to some con- 
tractor. He collects the fees, and under the law he is obliged 
to enter into a bond to make an accounting to the commissioners 
for fees received, and so forth. The commissioners in the hear- 
ings represented to us that they had been uttérly unable to get 
any accounting from the man who had these scales, and they 
asked the subcommittee to turn the scales over to them, with 
the privilege of employing weighmasters and paying them from 
the fees which they receive. R 

The committee came to the conclusion that there was no rea- 
son why the municipality should own any scales, because we 
had a perfect supervision of the correctness of all scales in the 
District of Columbia, or were supposed to have, and the time 
had come when the best thing that could be done to 2void some 
complications that were not desirable was to dispose of these 
scales and put them into the hands of private parties. It would 
be a saving to the District of Columbia. Now, if the gentleman 
knows any reason why the municipality should still own scales 
on which is weighed the load of hay that comes in from the 
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country, whereas the truck of coal that he or myself purchases Mr. BUCHANAN of IIlinois. It is not any clearer to me now 


is weighed on private scales, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. MANN. Can not they be weighed on public scales? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They can not, because none of 
these public scales is of sufficient capacity. 

Mr. MANN. I think many loads of hay are heavier than 
many loads of coal. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman would be sur- 
prised, perhaps, if I should tell him—possibly, though, he has 
seen it—that in the estimates submitted to us by the superin- 
tendent of weights, measures, and markets we were asked to 
appropriate $6,000 for the purchase of a truck for the testing of 
scales. It was proposed to buy a truck for the testing of scales 
that weighed 16 tons. I admit I doubted very seriously that 
there was a scale for weighing coal and other things in the 
District of Columbia that had a capacity of 16 tons, and I was 
very much surprised to find that they had scales of more than 
20 tons capacity and that there were delivery trucks that were 
handling as many as 20 tons of coal in one delivery truck. 

Mr. MANN. Since I have seen a 15-yard bucket on a dredge 
working. at Panama I am not surprised at that. Before that I 
would not believe it possible. But there is one thing in this I 
do not like very well, and that is in the next paragraph, -giving 
the commissioners authority, without any restriction, to locate 
or permit the location of scales on public spaces under their 
control. Of course these scales are now on public spaces? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are on public spaces now, 
I will say to the gentleman, = 

Mr. MANN. But I have seen such a variety of foolish things 
done at different times by people in authority, because of such 
an authority as this, that, while I do not apprehend they would 
put scales in front of some fine building, I do not know what 
the District Commissioners might do. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I agree with him that this is a rather broad lati- 
tude, and yet in a matter of this sort the committee did not see 
hog they could carry this out without trusting to the commis- 

oners. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think the District Commis- 
sloners can not let these scales out to anyone who is honest 
enough to make an accounting and able enough to furnish a 
bond? I think that is a childish argument which they offer. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will not say that it is child- 
ish; but I will say to the gentleman that the commissioners say 
they have been utterly unable to do so; that there is not very 
much of this weighing on public scales any more. There are 
eight of these scales in the District, and practically all the 
weighing is done on what is known as No. 8 scale. That scale 
must be moved from its present location, because it happens to 
be on a space on which we have authorized the erection of a 
market shed. My own judgment is that these scales will be 
used practically not at all in the future. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries: Clerk (sten n - 
visor, $2,500; to be . 5 3 
of playgrounds or recreation centers at $65 per month each, assistant 
director at $60 per month; to be employed not exceeding 7 months— 
2 assistant directors at $60 per month each, assistant director at $50 
per month; to be employed not exceeding 3 months—assistant director 
at $60 month, 18 assistants at $45 per month each; watchmen to 
be eup oyed not exceeding 12 months—13 at 850 par month each; 
general utility man at $60 per month for 7 months; in all, $23,795. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of securing information. 
2 bill, I believe, is appropriating for one fiscal year, is 
t not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. My curiosity is aroused by the 
statement that a watchman is to be employed for not exceeding 
12 months. How would it be possible to employ anyone over 12 
months out of this appropriation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman point out 
the line? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illin6is.. Page 29, line 16. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not tell the gentleman. 
That is a matter of text that got in in some way and was over- 
looked by the clerk. They can not be employed for over 12 
months, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It would not be possible to 
employ them over 12 months? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not in one year, although I 
have seen people who claim they did over 12 months of work 
inside of 365 days. 


This is appropriating for the 


why it was put in there than it was before. It seems to me it is 
superfluous and unnecessary. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. It is superfluous; entirely so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Two guards or swimming teachers for four months at $60 per month 
each, to be immediately available, $480. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether there has been any demand in the District for the es- 
tablishment of natatoriums for the use of people at large who 
can not have the advantages of baths in their respective homes, 
I am referring particularly to the artisan class, or poorer 
classes, of residents in the District. In some cities, I will say, 
it is quite general to establish these natatoriums in districts 
where the artisan class lives, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Possibly the gentleman is 
familiar with the provision in this bill carrying an appropria- 
tion for the bathing beach, so called, and which is now main- 
tained—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is during the summer months? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is during the summer 
months. There has never been any plan submitted or worked 
out by the commissioners or authorities in charge looking to 
bathing facilities other than during the summer months. No 
estimate of that sort has been submitted, and no plan has been 
inaugurated so far as I know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the commissioners, who are 
alert, would make such recommendations for the District. It 
would be serviceable and sanitary as well. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that even if we had some natatoriums we might have to pass a 
compulsory law to make some classes of people use them. 

Mr. MANN. Even the Senate has cut out its baths. It would 
be compulsion to require them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the experience we have of their use 
in other cities I do not think it would require any compulsion. 
That is shown by the popularity and the frequency of use of 
the public bathing beach here; and if they were only given 
the opportunity, the people would avail themselves very gen- 
erously of the facilities offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, for playgrounds, $40,665, which sum shall be paid wholly out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the District Commissioners 
asked that these items for playgrounds, swimming pools, and 
so forth, should be appropriated for under the head of “ depart- 
ment of recreation.” Perhaps it is not important what the 
service is called that has charge of these affairs, but I think 
that an appropriate term. I think it would be well to group 
all of these facilities under that general head, and I hope that it 
will encourage the extension and enlargement of that sort of 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Last year an estimate was made of $66,000 for bathing 
beaches on the Potomac River, or at the Tidal Basin. An ap- 
propriation of that amount would undoubtedly have been recom- 
mended by the committee except for the fact that Dr. Anderson, 
the director of the Hygienic Laboratory in the Public Health 
Service, made a report to the effect that these waters were not 
fit for bathing purposes; that is, the waters of Rock Creek and 
the waters of the Potomac River, and the committee did not see 
fit fe take issue with so distinguished an authority on the 
subject, 

I think it is very unfortunate that that appropriation was 
not made, and I can not understand why the District Commis- 
sioners overlooked this great need of the District in making up 
their estimates for this year. Such items of appropriation are 
paid for entirely by the people of the District even under the 
half-and-half plan. They will have something over $2,000,000 
of funds remaining if this bill becomes a law in its present form, 
and the half-and-half plan stands, and there is no good reason 
why a part of their money should not be used for these ex- 
ceedingly important purposes. 

I venture to say that there are few cities in the civilized world 
more utterly and disgracefully deficient in opportunities for 
public bathing than is the Capital of this great Nation, Here 
we are with Rock Creek running through the city on one side 
and the Potomac River on the other, and yet conditions are 
such that it is almost impossible for any one to find a bathing 
place outside of a bathtub. I happen to be the father of a 
young son who is ambitious in this direction, as small boys 
generally are. He has been chased out of Rock Creek Park on 
the ground that that was not a proper place for him to bathe. 
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He can not find a place to bathe down on the river front, because 
there are no facilities and policemen stand ready to chase the 
boys away when they go there. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is not bathing; that is swimming. 

Mr. MONDELL. My friend from Kansas says: That is not 
bathing; that is swimming.” Very well. Whether you call 
them “bathing beaches” or “ swimming pools,” it is wicked to 
deprive the young people of this city of facilities and oppor- 
tunities to learn to swim, to secure the splendid, healthful exer- 
cise that one gets in a body of water. We have two little, 
measly, diminutive pools down on the Mall. During the bathing 
season it is almost impossible for the youngsters to get to the 
water, much less to get into it; and yet this is the great Capital 
city of the Nation, of which we are all proud and for which 
we desire to do so much. Why, there is not a village anywhere 
that I know of that does not provide better facilities for its 
people than this city does in this respect. 

Now, the committee is not to blame this year for this situa- 
tion. We had no estimates. It would have been necessary for 
the committee to have assumed the responsibility of making 
an appropriation without anybody having asked for it. The 
District commissioners were so busy in some other way that 
they could not get around to determine what was needed or 
what was wanted or what was required in this particular. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope that before this bill 
becomes a law it will contain an item providing for additional 
bathing beaches or swimming pools, or both. I am not going to 
offer such an item, because it would not be fair for me, as a 
member of the committee, to offer an item of appropriation that 
had not been asked for by those authorized and whose duty it 
is to make estimates. But it is most unfortunate that this 
work has been delayed so long. We ought to have additional 
bathing beaches and pools, open and covered, plenty of them, 
and in seyeral parts of the city, so that the young people 
of the city can have an opportunity to learn to swim, an 
opportunity to exercise themselyes in this healthful and help- 

ul way. 

There is no estimate in this bill for additional playgrounds. 
The city needs more playgrounds. It should buy some play- 
grounds that it is now using under sufferance and by permis- 
sion of the owners. Possibly Washington does not need play- 
grounds as much and to the same extent as some other cities 
do, but we ought to have adequate playgrounds in all parts of 
the city, and particulariy in the thickly settled parts of the 
city, where the children do not have many opportunities of 
getting out into the country. They ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy themselves in a healthful, youthful way. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The gentleman seems to have 
information or ground for believing that we do not have ade- 
quate bathing facilities, yet he says he is not going to offer an 
amendment to provide for them. What justifies him in his 
position in not offering an amendment if he hes information 
that convinces him that the people of the city of Washington 
are not properly cared for in that matter? I think it is an 
important matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
am a member of the committee. The committee had no esti- 
mate before it. The gentleman himself can offer an amend- 
ment. There are a number of matters that ought to be pro- 
vided for in this bill that were not estimated for. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. We have not the information 
that the gentleman has. 

Mr. MONDELL, I do not desire to put my committee in 
the position of being criticized when, as a matter of fact, it 
has done its full duty in the matter; but I think some one is 
subject to criticism for not having estimated for these needed 
enlargements and additions to the bathing beaches and bathing 
facilities and to the playground and recreation facilities. 

We need spaces in Washington where the young people can 
play baseball. We need spaces that can be used for tennis and 
like purposes. Land could be acquired for these purposes quite 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 


cheaply now. If we delay, the land will be built up and become 
very expensive. 


But there are no estimates for items of this 


sort, and therefore, as a member of the committee, I do not feel 
justified in offering amendments to the bill, but I do hope these 
matters will be taken care of before the bill becomes a law. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Electrical engineer, $2,500; assistant electrical engineer, 
electrical inspectors, at $1,200 each; inspector, $1,000; electrician, 
$1,200; 2 draftsmen, at $1,000 each; 3 telegraph operators, at $1,000 
each; 4 inspectors, at $900 each; expert repairman, $1,200; 3 repair- 


2,000; 4 


men, at $ each; telephone operators—3 at $720 each, 4 at $540 
each, 1 $450; electrical inspectors—1 $3800 i $1,800, 1 $1,350; cable 
splicer, $1 200 ; assistant cable splicer, $620; clerks—1 $1,400 1 $1,200, 
2 at $1,125 each, 1 $1,050, 1 $750; assistant repalrmen 1 $620, Z at 


$540 each; laborers—1 $630, 3 at $600 each, 2 at $540 each; store- 


keeper, $875; in all, $48,475. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, for the purpose of again asking information 
in regard to the differences in salaries provided in lines 18 
and 19, on page 30, for four electrical inspectors at $1,200 
each and one at $1,000. 

What is the difference in the duties of these two employees? 
Can the gentleman from North Carolina tell me? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know, except that 
there is a difference in the qualifications of these men in the 
matter of the time that they have served in their various places, 
and things of that sort. The salaries are the same that have 
been carried for these people in the current law and in past 
appropriation bills. There is no estimate submitted for chang- 
ing the salaries. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I see in lines 22 and 23 on the 
same page there is an appropriation for telephone operators, 
three at $720 each, four at $540 each, and one at $450. Has the 
gentleman any information as to the reason for this difference? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is a difference in the hours 
that these various operators are at the switchboard, as appears 
from the statement made to the committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. While I do not suppose it is 
possible at this time to get adequate or just wage scales for 
the employees of the District or the Government, I do believe 
that if in some way information is put before this Congress 
showing that there are employees of the Government who are 
not being paid a just and adequate wage we may be able at 
some time in the future—and I hope in the rear future—to 
establish a wage basis that may be somewhere nearly adequate 
and just. All the way through the Government service you 
find just such differences as that, where very often there is no 
real difference in the service required or the qualifications and 
ability of those employed. I do not know whether the com- 
mittee have made any inquiry or have any information on the 
subject. I am not criticizing this committee, but I am satisfied 
that it is a matter to which more consideration ought to be 
given than has been given. I am seeking all the information I 
can get, so that I may do something to adjust the matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Western High School: Janitor, $900; laborers—one $420, three at 
$360 each; in all, $2,400. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pace] recall when the appropriation of $150,000 for the 
rebuilding of the Western High School became available? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not recall the exact date, 
but it was passed in a deficiency bill during the last session of 
Congress, possibly about the 1st of October, or possibly in Sep- 
tember. I do not recall the date. I do not have it here before 
me, but it was in a deficiency bill passed about that time; my 
recollection is in September. 

Mr. MONDELL. All that has been done up to date, as I 
understand it, is to let one contract for about $30,000 out of the 
$150,000. 5 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That was true at the time the 
hearings were had upon this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the probability is that that school will 
not be ready for occupancy until the beginning of the school 
term next September. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly not before that time, 
as appears from the statements made to us by the commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let us hope and pray that it may be ready 
bv that time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
the hope and the prayer. 

Mr. MONDELL. Because the pupils of the District have been 
most grievously discommoded through the necessity of going to 
other schools far distant from their homes. Here, it seems to 
me, is another illustration of the lack of activity or promptness 
in providing for the needs of the District after appropriations 
are made. There has been some criticism because the com- 
mittee has not approved an item of $50,000 for furnishing this 


I join the gentleman both ia 
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building. In the first place, that is very properly a deficiency 
item. In the second place, there is no necessity to appropriate 
for these furnishings—at least until the contracts shall have 
been let for the reconstruction of the building. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ineer, 


M Street High School and Douglass and Simmons Schools: E 5 
283. Janitor, ; laborers—one $420, three at $360 each; all, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Referring again to this delay in construction, let me call 
attention to the fact that, as I understand it, the contract has 
not yet been let for the construction of the M Street High 
School. Can the gentleman from North Carolina inform me 
when we first appropriated for that school? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1914, $150,000 was appropriated. Again, in the 
current law $150,000, and in this bill the remainder of the 
limitation, $250,000, is carried. 

Mr. MONDELL. At that rate a pupil in the District win 
grow up, and if he does not have the benefit of the school him- 
self his children will by the time the authorities get around to 
construct the building., It seems to me there has been unneces- 
sary delay in beginning and in concluding the work on these 
school buildings, There has been a great deal of delay in the 
construction of the much-needed new Central High School. 
It is in a district very badly in need of high-school facilities. 
People have sent their children, even when the Western High 
School was in operation, as far as 4 miles to a high school, and 
these high schools are crowded. This additional school is very 
grently needed, yet the construction of the building, it seems to 
me, has moved along very slowly. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at 
this time-some memoranda with regard to this District bill, 
which may be interesting to those who desire to get at a glance 
an idea of what the bill carries and how its items compare with 
the estimates and with the bill of last year. I have set out the 
larger items which the committee did not allow, which were 
estimated for, and all the larger reductions below the estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the matter 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

District of Columbia bill. 


Total carried in the bill $11, 303, 048. 45 


Less than estimates z 1, 606, 385. 78 
Less than appropriation bill of last yea — 969, 491. 04 
Charge against District revenues = 5,607, 429. 23 
Charge in legislative, executive, and judicial bill 231, 990. 00 
Total cha against District revenues 5, 839, 419, 23 
Balance District revenues — 2. 042, 505. 77 
ITEMS CUT OUT. 
Bulldings for fish market 200, 000. 00 
Farmers’ produce market shelters——— m- mmama 14, 769. 00 
Street-cleaning stables unauma i m 10, 000, 00 
Public-convenience station, Fifteenth Street, Maryland 
Avenue, and H Street NB E 18, 000. 00 
Repalrs, Washington Ae etcenes 000. 00 
Emergency, Washington Aqueduct. = 5, 000, 00 
mer 2 23. 750. 00 
Altering and remodeling schools. — 50, 000. 00 
Western High School equipment.. — „000. 00 
Gallinger Hospital 0 150, 000. 00 
Pilacosthe tyer: Wine oe ne eae „000. 00 
77777JT———T—T—V—T—T—T—V—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—————— 726, 519. 00 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTIONS—APPROXIMATE AMOUNTS. 
Office of weights and measures $10, 700. 00 
Engineer commissioner's ofice... aame 13, 000. 00 
Municipal architect's. of. 5, 000, 00 
POOS TTTTTTTTCTCTCTCTCT0T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—————ů— 12, 000. 00 
Motor cee REE SUP RNG ASTOR SARS HEART RISE LE PIG 9, 000. 00 
Streets: 
Work: ORi coe 70, 000. 00 
Repairing certain 18, 000. 00 
Suburban roads 109, 000. 00 
Suburban road repairs 30, 000. 00 
Sewers : 
Main and pipe 18, 000. 00 
T ait? 87, 000. 00 
Street cleaning and snow removal 37. 000. 00 
Parking eommissloner „ ĩ„ñ n 10, 000. 00 
dC CORN RES EES ASTER ir ERE ES — 19. 000. 00 
Schools: Janitors and laborers „ 5. 000. 00 
ntlon of contagious diseases — ey 5. 000. 00 
Support of convicts CS BE SESS) 30, 000. 00 
Home for Aged and Infirm FF. 6, 000. 00 
Washington Asylum and Jail 6, 000. 00 
National Training School for Boys._..__.____..-------. 12, 000. 00 
Board of Children's Guardians... 20, 000. 00 
Reformator — 60, 000. 00 
Salaries, water department — 9. 000. 00 
TTT 599, 700. 00 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For five duate nurses, one of whom shall be colored, who shall act 
as public-school nurses, at $900 each, $4,500. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, when we were having general 
debate on this bill the other day I made inquiry of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina with respect to a possible investiga- 
tion of complaints emanating from friends of the colored pupils. 
I do not desire to pursue that matter in particular to-day, ex- 
cept to ask the chairman of the committee whether he proposes 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do propose to offer an 
amendment a little later on in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. That being the case, I should like to have 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a memorial signed 
by a number of colored residents of the District of Columbia, 
and also an article, in the form of a complaint, coming from 
what is called the Oldest Citizens’ Association—colored—as 
published in a paper here called the Sun. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD as in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Sun, Friday, November 20, 1914.] 


TIORRINLE CONDITIONS IN THE WASHINGTON SCHOOLS—-REPORT OF THH 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT SAYS DISSATISFACTION IS 
WIDESPREAD IN THE SCHOOLS—MR&, DANIELS’S INTIMIDATING ADDRESS. 


We have received for publication the following report of the com- 
mittee on the public schools, by the Oldest Citizens’ Association (col- 
9 of Washington, D. C.: 

“ Gentlemen, your committee authorized by appointment of the presi- 
dent August 24, 1914, and especially charged to investigate conditions 
trimer 53 have in part performed that service and submit the 
‘ollowing report: 

“That inquiry gg mess prosecuted among teachers and parents in 
Wash on, D. C., discloses a situation of utter demoralization and 
reign of terror among the teaching corps. So much so and so wide- 
spread did this become that as a source of mutual protection and self- 

efense they felt obliged to organize a teachers’ protective associa- 
tion. This they did over the protest and opposition of the assistant 
superintendent. 

In view of the above, the truth of which is unquestioned, it must 
be confessed, on all lines, that this condition among the reaching 2 
in our schools is a deplorable one, and demands relentless action by 
this association, com as it ls of many of Washington's most 
intelligent and substantial citizens. The committee wishes further to 
state that inquiry ane the parents having children in the schools 
discloses a widespread feeling of distrust, want of confidence, and 
intense dissatisfaction with school administration. 

“The demoralization and reign of terror amon 
lainly manifest Saturday, September 26, 1914, at M Street High School, 
s a case in point, when Mr, Ernest Daniels, a member of the board 
of education, felt called upon to violently rebuke them for their atti- 
tude of dissatisfaction over school conditions, and in well-understood 
wage 3 language attempted to browbeat and bulldoze the teaching body 
by threatening them with dire consequences unless they * 755 on the 
pona wagon,’ and, by way of emphasis, repeatedly said, ‘ you get 
me?’ 

“ Never before in the history of the Washington schools has such a 
scene been witnessed, and your committee recommend that this asso- 
elation formally bring this matter to the notice of the board of educa- 
tion, with the earnest request that such action be taken by them as 
will correct the conditions that appear to exist, and has led up to 


the same, 

“While the conditions throughout the system are far from satisfac- 
tory, your committee at this time have had under consideration condi- 
tions in Normal School No. 2, developed 1 an investigation of 
the same at the close of the school term 1913-14, which exposed a 
situation unparalleled in school administration anywhere lu the United 
States. It was found that the kindergarten class of 18 graduates had 
been rated on false premises; that students had been rated as attaining 
a given per cent in studies not taught in the class, or te a greater 
extent, during the two-year course, than the reading of a couple of 
coapte from a book by the teacher; that the marking of the students 
in the class by the kindergarten trainer were problematical and the 
result of e N since the trainer confessed during the investigation 
that she had kept no records of the daily work of the class during the 
two years, but had relied solely on her memory, In the subjects of 
“ principles” and the “ history of education,” regarded as highly es- 
sential in normal-school training, no regular lessons or individual ex- 
aminations as to progress were given during the two years, and yet the 
18 students were hypothetically marked by the trainer as if they had 
regularly pursued these studies. It was also developed that the good 
marks “ excellent,” “ ve ood,” “fair,” ete., were in a measure dis- 
regarded, since the mark very good“ accorded to No. 1 was also 
accorded to all the intervening students in the class down to No. 17. 

As 9 as the foregoing may appear, it is exceeded by 
another phase. our committee is inform that in the matter of 
teaching ability or aptitude, wherein the student takes a class in the 
model school so that the trainer may observe the student in action, 
many were marked whom the trainer not seen in action from Sep- 
tember, 1913, to February, 1914. 

„In the matter of music, which forms so large a part of the work 
in the kindergarten, and which is rated as three-fourths part of the 
wide difference exists between the white and colored kinder- 

rten ratings. In the white normal the rating for musical knowledge 
16, while in the colored a credit of 13 only is given each 
semester, or 6 in all. à 

“Your committee belleve this discrimination existing in the colored 
schools should be taken up and the reason for the same probed to the 
end that uniformity be secured. The importance of this effort will 
readily appear when your committee states that it has been ascertained 
that the markings of the kindergarten trainer are eredited at 75 per 


the teachers so 
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cent, and if they are based on problematical or false premises it can 
readily be seen how serious is the condition that confronts us as a 
people in the school 9 of our children. The sacrifices that 
are being made daily by the great body of our citizens to keep their 
children in the schools claim our consideration, and it behooves us to 
demand that those set apart to teach them shall be fully qualified for 
the task, and that no falsification of the records be permitted. 

“The committee begs further to report that they have not thus far 
dealt with individual cases, while cognizant of many under that head 
ofa og A pon, ed character ; hee ty t it m proper to say that the case 
of Miss Fa ershaw, daughter f Mr. L. M. Hershaw, was the medium 
through which the monstrous facts ap J the conditions in the 
colored schools herein contained were brought to public light. 

“The kindergarten trainer referred to is still in charge of that de- 
partment of our school Gta er though the disclosures narrated above 
were taken stenographically last June and are doubtless now in posses- 
sion of the school authorities, 

“ Respectfully submitted. 


“DANIEL Murray, Chairman, 
“James W. MUSE, Secretary. 
“Joun W. PAYNTER, 
tt GEORGE Lucas, 
“ AARON RUSSELL, 
“ RICHARD B. PETERS, 
“ LEONARD C. BAILEY, 
“Joun L. HICKMAN, 
“SAML, W. WATSON, 
“ Members,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1914. 


The Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In view of the report of the Oldest Citizens’ Association 
(colored) of Washington, D. C., a copy of which is annexed hereto, the 
undersigned colored residents of Was ngton, D. C., respectfully petition 
the House of Representatives to cause an investigation to be made of 
the administration of the colored department of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of determining whether the 
deplorable conditions set forth in the above-mentioned report do in 
fact exist, and whether other allegations of gross irregularities 
Sd Sg yg to the school officials are well founded. 

n the ho; 
of the schools promoted, this petition is respectfully subscribed. 
J Andrews, John 


R. Speller, jr., Young, 


Florence Giyens, Clarence Givens, 
Mrs. Cora Contee, William L. Motley, Thomas H. Robin- 
Eva J. Robinson, Rev. William D. 
Mrs. A. H. Battle, Robert Piper, D. D. Rogers, 
A. M. Rogers, R T. Wise, Fred Brooks, A. Arthur, 
George Scott, George Webb, H. L. Butler. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, by way of explanation I wish to 
say that the facts contained in the article and in the memorial 
may be worthy of investigation. I do not know. It is asserted 
for the memorialists that they have not had a chance to have 
their grievances aired. Whether there is any substantial basis 
for that I do not know. The article and the memorial speak 
for themselves. Since the discussion in the House the other day 
several complaints have come in from other citizens of the 
District, and in equal fairness I should say that this morning 
a letter was received from the assistant superintendent in 
charge of the colored schools, Roscoe Conkling Bruce, saying that 
so far as he is concerned he would welcome any investigation 
that might be started to ascertain the truth of these complaints. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A detailed statement of the expenditure of the appropriation made 
for the purposes expressed in the foregoing pa ph shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the Book of Estimates ior the fiscal year 1916, 
and annually thereafter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the year “1916,” mentioned in 
line 19, ought to be “1917.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is true, Mr. Chairman, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the word “seventeen” may 
be substituted for “ sixteen” in line 19, page 41. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? : 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For cabinetmaker for repairing school furniture, $1,000. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purpose of making a complete survey of the school system 
and school organization of the District of Columbia, to be expended 
under the direction of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
who shall report to the Congress not later than December 1, 1915, 
the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the appropriation is not provided for or authorized by existing 
law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairing and painting quarantine station, $400. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the gentleman from North Carolina tell me from 
what approptiation is carried the sum by which lepers are 
maintained? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It has been paid out of a lump 
sum that is carried for the health department, but I can not tell 
the specific sum. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it would be possible for the gentleman 
to ascertain between now and Monday? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. That leads me to ask the gentleman a further 
question. It is quite evident that we can not pass the entire 
bill to-night. How far does the gentleman expect to read before 
he moves that the committee rise? While we have some time 
yet left to-day we commenced early and have worked steadily. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no disposition to run to a late hour even if I con- 
trolled the matter entirely. If he will let us read through the 
health department to the bottom of page 69, I will move that 
the committee rise. : 

Mr. MANN. And in the meanwhile the gentleman will be 
able to obtain the information that I asked for? : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will try to get the informa- 
tion by Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bacteriological laboratory: For maintaining and keeping in good 
$5007 and for the purchase of reference books and scientific periodicals, 

In all, $3,300. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 53, strike out all of line 24. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in explanation 
of that I will say that that was a total put in there by mistake; 
it was copied from an old bill and does not represent anything 
in this bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent of building at 203 I Street NW., $2,400. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This building for the juvenile court at 203 I Street NW. 
is right near a public school. I beg to call attention to it, be- 
cause it seems to me, in a matter of this kind, where you take 
in all sorts of persons to be tried, that there ought not to be a 
court so near as that to a publie school in the city. Does the 
gentleman know, or can he give us any reason, why the court 
has been located there and whether or not it is necessary to 
have it located there? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In answer to the gentleman's 
question, I personally do not know-of any reason why this par- 
ticular locality was selected for the juvenile court. 

The court had to move from its old quarters up beyond the 
State, War, and Navy Building, and the judge of the court 
leased this building on I Street. I have understood that it was 
the most suitable building that he could find for this purpose. 
How near it is to the public school I can not say. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say it is very close to a public school 
in that neighborhood. It seems to me a very bad policy to 
locate a court of this character so near a public school. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man that in that quarter of the city there may be need that the 
court shall be not very far removed from the school building. 
I do not know that that is true, however. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hardly think that is correct; but if so, we 
would not improve the condition of the neighborhood by locating 
the court there. I think it is a very bad policy for the com- 
missioners to locate a court of that kind so close to a public 
school and in a residence district of the city. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have had no complaints coming from those interested in 
the school regarding the location of this court. I have had some 
complaints from residents in that quarter of the city regarding 
the location of the court. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think probably the residents have had the 
school in mind when they have been complaining to the gentle- 
man. > 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If so, they did not mention 
the school, and I judged it was because of their residence near 
the court. A 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


MEDICAL CHARITIES. 

For care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to be 
made with Freedmen's Hospital by the Board of Charities, $35,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of giving my views in reference to the 
items which follow on this page. In the subcommittee which 
made up this bill I was opposed to these items. First, I am 
opposed to the Federal Government contributing any sum of 
money to any private institution. Second, I am opposed to the 
Federal Goyernment contributing any money to any sectarian 
institution of any kind, irrespective of the church that it may 
be under the control of. In the subcommittee I have taken 
this position. I take the position here now that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be provided with the proper institu- 
tions to care for its own poor. The trouble about these appro- 
priations is that when the religious proposition is discussed on 
the floor of the House it is always discussed and must be dis- 
cussed with a great deal of care, because we desire to keep the 
Federal Government always separate and apart in the conduct 
of its business from the conduct of the business of the church. 
I do not believe that, under the guise of charity, it is proper to 
make these contributions out of public funds. Since the founda- 
tion of the Government down to the present time that has been 
the policy of the Government, and those of you who were in 
the House in 1896 will recall that quite a disturbance was raised 
in reference to the appropriation for certain institutions in the 
Territories where various churches had established universi- 
ties, schools, colleges, many of them under contract with the 
Indians. After the Indians had moved from the Territory these 
appropriations continued to be made. 

In 1896 there was quite a controversy about it, and the Con- 
gress of the United States passed a statute most drastie in its 
terms, providing that it should be the policy of the Federal 
Government to contribute nothing in property, money, or any- 
thing of value by appropriation directly or indirectly to any 
institution of any kind or character that was under sectarian 
control. In the District of Columbia appropriation bill of the 
Same year a like statute was carried. You can not make an 
appropriation directly to these institutions without violating 
that statute. That was the fixed policy of the Government, as 
both of those statutes decided, the solemn judgment of Con- 
gress when the matter was presented and was an issue in Con- 
gress. The trouble about these items is not that they are large, 
but we are compelled, in order that many of these poor un- 
fortunates may be cared for, to permit them to go into some 
religious institution, and only their actual care and maintenance 
is paid. Your committee had a provision in the last bill for 
plans and specfications for building an institution where all 
of these people could be placed, but in making the estimate 
for the matter the commissioners did not make the plans and 
specifications, or did not have time to do it, but at any rate we 
have not made the progress we should along that line. I do 
not know that the District Commissioners or that the people 
here in the District are opposed to the proposition. I know 
that there are a great many here who are in favor of it, but 
we are liable at almost any moment to have hurled red-hot on 
the floor of this House some religious discussion, and some of 
the papers are already discussing the vast amounts of money, 
exaggerating the amounts and the purposes for which they are 
appropriated, that are paid to religious institutions here, and 
we are being misunderstood. 

The CUAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, we are liable to be misunder- 
stood because the items in the bill are for only the actual care 
and maintenance of these unfortunates who are committed, as a 
rule, by the courts to the various institutions under the care 
‘of the Board of Charities or the Board of Children’s Guardians. 
In other words, they are charges which it is the duty of the 
Public Treasury to support and maintain, and not having an 
institution in which they can be placed, of necessity Congress 
has been compelled, since we require by law that they be com- 
mitted to the care of these boards for the boards themselves to 
care for them, and the boards in turn commit them, of necessity, 
to these various institutions, Congress must then in turn pay 
the bills incurred in their care and maintenance. I have been 
in favor of leaving these items out of the bill for the purposes 


of hringing the condition sharply before Congress, showing how 
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totally inadequate the facilities of the District of Columbia 
were for caring for its own poor; but if the time shall come 
when a discussion is rife and the religious spirit stirred up 
throughout the country, Congress will have these items staring 
it in the face and reason will be dethroned. Therefore, I want 
again, as I have before, to call attention of the Congress to the 
necessity and the duty of providing an institution so that we 
will not be compelled to make appropriations in spite of the law 
which we have passed, to sectarian institutions. I have no 
sort of religious prejudice of any kind or character, but I do 
believe strongly that we should keep the Government and the 
churches absolutely separate. It is a conviction with me. I 
have been trained to it all of my life; and feeling that way 
about it, I feel it my duty to call attention to the fact that these 
items, in my judgment, ought not to be in this bill. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For care and maintenance of children under a contract to be made 
with St. Ann's Infant Asylum by the Board of Charities, $6,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
fact that we met to-day at 11 o'clock, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
eommittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 19422, 
had come to no conclusion thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. KELLEY of Michigan was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of J. Cobb, of Shepherd, Mich., 
Sixty-second Congress, no adverse report haying been made 
thereon. 

SALE OF WASTE PAPER. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives showing the amount of 
money received from the sale of waste paper from December 
1, 1913, to December 1, 1914, which was ordered to be filed. 

EVENING SESSION TO CONSIDER OMNIBUS PENSION BILL. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Tuesday, December 15, at the usual hour of adjourn- 
ment, the House shall take a recess until 8 o’clock to consider 
the bill H. R. 19545—an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] 
asks unanimous consent that next Tuesday, on the 15th of 
December, at 5 o'clock, the House take a recess until 8 o'clock, 
to have a session extending not later than 11 o'clock, to be 
devoted to the consideration of an omnibus pension bill. 

Mr. MANN, It being the understanding, I take it, that there 
will be no other business transacted? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Although I remember on a previous occasion, 
where the same understanding was entered into, that the House 
at the evening session violated that agreement, holding it had 
authority to do so, and I was surprised that any gentleman here 
would consent to it; but, on the contrary, several urged that it 
be done. 

The SPEAKER. The understanding being in connection with 
the request that no other business shall be transacted at the 
night session; and if the present occupant of the chair presides, 
he will see to it that it is not; and if he does not, he will in- 
struct whoever he may appoint that he sees that it is not. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Sunday, 
December 13, 1914, at 10.30 o'clock a. m 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Illustrations accompanying a report concerning the prices 
paid for wheat in the State of Kansas, and the prices at which 
said wheat was sold in Kansas City, Mo., and how such prices 
are determined, transmitted with a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture (H. Doc, 1271); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed as a part of said document. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting copy of 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Ordnance and For- 
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tification fiscal year 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1342); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
expenditures on account of appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses of War Department, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1343); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
expenditures on account of appropriation for contingencies of 
the Army fiseal year 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1344) ; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Secretary of War submitting esti- 
mates of deficiencies in appropriations for the support of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers for the fiscal 
years 1914 and 1915 (H. Doe. No. 1345); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a re- 
port of the public property in the Post Office Department at 
the end of fiscal year 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1346) ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 
7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting item of 
proposed legislation for incorporation into the bill for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 (H. 
Doc. No. 1347); to the Committee on Military Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of an urgent deficiency appropriation for “ Pre- 
venting the spread of epidemic diseases” for the fiscal year 
1915 (H. Doc. No. 1348); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
detailed statement of award of contract made for services, sup- 
plies, and annuity goods for the Indian Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915; te the Committee on Printing. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
claims covering amounts due for damages to private property 
by accidents in connection with the work of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (H. Doc. No. 1349); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15215) 
to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
adjust and settle the shortages in certain accounts of said Dis- 
trict, and for other purposes, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1212), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. TALCOTT of ‘New York, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 19746) to authorize aids to navigation and other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a repert (No. 1213), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18876) to 
provide for the construction of two revenue cutters, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1214), Which said bill and report were referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAFFERTY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8904), to 
authorize the establishment of a life-saving station at the 
mouth of the Siuslaw River, Oreg., reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1215), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 5325) authorizing the county of St. Louis to construct a 
bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1216), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19424) to ex- 
tend the time for the completion of the municipal bridge at 
St. Louis, Mo., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1217), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12750) relating to procedure in 
United States courts, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1218), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 19830) making appropriation 
for improving the Sacramento and Feather Rivers, Cal, con- 
tinuing improvement, and for maintenance, including improye- 
ment above Sacramento to Red Bluff; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 19831) providing for the purchase 
of a site for a post-office building at Smithfield, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19832) providing for a site and publie 
building for post office and other Federal purposes at Louisburg, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 19833) provid- 
ing for a site and public building for post office and other Fed- 
eral purposes at Norton, Kans.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 19834) to fix Christmas Day a 
legal holiday for rural letter carriers of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 19835) granting an increase of 
pension to Emery W. Clifford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19886) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 19837) granting a pension 
to Homer C. Dodd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 19838) for the relief of the 
Rapides Building & Loan Association, of Alexandria, La.; to 
the Committee on Claims.“ 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 19839) granting a pension to 
W. M. Balch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19840) granting a pension to Mary Calla- 
way; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 19841) for the relief of 
the Permanent Sayings & Loan Co., of Akron, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 19842) granting 
an increase of pension to Frank Tucker; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH : A bill (H. R. 19843) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas E. Hite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19844) to correct the military record of 
William R. Cassel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 19845) granting a pension to 
Sophia H. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 19846) 
granting a pension to Bernard Christianson; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 19847) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Evarts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 19848) granting a pension to 
Amanda Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 19849) granting a pension to 
Alma Bruce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 19850) granting a pension 
to Margaret A. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 19851) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy A. Martin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 19852) for the relief of the 
Sixth District Building & Loan Association, of New Orleans, 
La.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19853) for the relief of the Teutonia Loan 
& Building Co., of New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19854) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Lapene & Ferré; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 19855) granting a pension to 
Fred C. Sawin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19856) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Devereaux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19857) granting a pension to Charlotte 
Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19858) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Galloway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19859) granting an increase of pension to 
Staley F. Stemble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19860) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus Patch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19861) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Supinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 19862) granting a pension to 
Martin L. Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19863) granting a pension to William H. 
Spragg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 19864) granting an increase 
of pension to Lorenzo B. Hines; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 19865) for the relief of the 
ae Savings & Loan Co., of Piqua, Ohio; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 19866) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles R. Hayward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 19867) granting a pension to 
George H. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 19868) granting a pension to 
Anderson M. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19869) for the relief of the heirs of Allen 
S. B. Pior, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 19870) 
for the relief of the German Savings, Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 19871) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Albenna B. Sanders; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19872) grant- 
ing a pension to John F. Schmidt; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 19873) granting an 
increase of pension to Alice D. McClung; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 19874) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Kneller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 19875) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis Sanderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. t 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 19876) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah J. Newton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 19877) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna S. Fitch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19878) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Reading; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19879) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary T. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

B; Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 19880) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Levi Head; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19881) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 19882) grant- 
ing a pension to John R. Seiler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 19883) granting an 
increase of pension to Bernard Boyle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 19884) graating a pension to 
Harriett Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19885) granting an increase of pension to 
Ananias Cameron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19886) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah O. George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 19887) granting an increase of 
pension to Fred M. Hood; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 19888) granting a pension to 
Hannah Good; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 19889) granting an increase 
of pension to Marinda Forrest; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19890) granting an increase of pension co 
William H. McAllister; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19891) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper N. Massey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 19892) granting a 
pension to Sarah H. Benedict; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19893) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Tilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 19894) for the 
zaet of Nathan B. Wilber; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 19895) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel J. Caldwell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19896) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Priestley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 19897) granting 
a pension to Franklin L. Babb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19898) granting an increase of pension 
to James H. Shippee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19899) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Coulter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 19900) for the relief of 
the Woodside Building & Loan Association of Newark, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19901) for the relief of the Junior Order 
Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19902) for the relief of the Hilton Build- 
ing & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19903) for the relief of the Twelfth Ward 
Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19904) for the relief of the Commonwealth 
Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19905) for the relief of the Ironbound 
District Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petitions of citizens of Maryville and 
Knoxville, Tenn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Mary Callo- 
way; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petitions of Garman & Sons, 
J. C. MeConahy, A. A. Smith & Son, William W. Eckels, J. W. 
Fisher, J. C. Goheen & Bros., J. M. Borrows, H. L. Orr, and 
the Camp Furniture Co., all of Tyrone, Pa., favoring passage of 
House bill 5308, to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTON: Petition of citizens of Hastings and Far- 
nun, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 

ules. : 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Towa and South Dakota, relatiye to deepening the channel, etc., 
or the Big Sioux River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

ors. = 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: Petition of members of the 
Society of Equity of Hewitt, Wis., protesting against increase 
of freight rates on live stock; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of Gillett & Co. and Alonzo Forde, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against printing of stamped 
envelopes by the Government; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petitions of citizens of Dupage County, 
III., favoring the passage of the Hobson resolution for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DALE; Petition of German-Irish demonstration of 
Chicago, December 1, 1914, favoring the placing by the United 
States of an embargo on all contraband of war, foodstuffs alone 
excepted; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Washington Board of Trade, pro- 
testing against a constitutional amendment by a rider on an 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Also, papers to accompany House bill 19762, granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Wilhelm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of German-Irish demonstration of Chicago, III., 
relative to law enabling the President of the United States to 
lay an embargo on all contraband of war, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Clinton County Sunday-school Con- 
vention, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of students and faculty of Cedarville (Ohio) 
College, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. * 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of Rey. Gideon A. Burgess and Rev. 
George S. Wheeler, of Providence; James K. Ralph, Emma F. 
Ralph, Mrs. H. E. King, Mildred A. King, Bertha Munro, Gil- 
bert N. Pierce, H. E. Fiske, Frank F. Brown, Everett W. Adams, 
Gilbert N. Pierce, Jr., Marcus Simmons, William W. Tucker, 
Henry E. Kenyon, William A. Hicks, Herbert Brayton, Esquire 
King, E. J. Sampson, J. W. Smith, A. W. Randall, and A. W. 
Barber, of North Scituate; Thomas A. Peabody, of Westerly; 
and Rey. Myron E. Genter, of Providence, all in the State of 
Rhode Island, urging the passage of legislation providing for 
national prehibition; to the Committee on Rules. : 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the National 
Association of Vicksburg Veterans, urging an appropriation for 
reunion of veterans at Vicksburg, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petitions of 1,149 citizens 
of Benton Harbor and 17 citizens of Milburg, Mich., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Rev. A. B. 
Cristy, of Providence, R. I., and Anti-Saloon League of Rhode 
1 favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 

ules. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 507, of the Catholic Knights of 
America, protesting against the transmission of the Menace 
8 the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ds. À 

Also, resolutions of Embury Brotherhood (400 people), of 
Central Falls, R. I.; Rev. George S. Wheeler, of Providence, 
R. I.; and Rev. Gideon A. Burgess, of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of House 
bill 19054, for the relief of Charles L. Burnham; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 2382, for the relief 
of John Yoder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Petitions of citizens of Ralston, Yale, 
and Skedee, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany Dill 
granting a pension to John A. Seiler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of members of second divi- 
sion, Rhode Island Naval Battalion, favoring passage of bill 
regarding attendance of Naval Militia organizations at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens of Clin- 
ton, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Anson, Ash- 
land, Augusta, Amherst, Bingham, Calais, Castine, Cherryfield, 
Dedham, East Bluefield. Ellsworth. Freedom, Gardiner, Han- 
cock, Lubec, Lamoine, Litchfield, Lincolnville Center, Machias, 
Mercer, Monroe, Monmouth, Madison, North New Portland, 
South Bluefield, Sidney, Searsmont, Solon, South Lubee, Win- 
throp, and Winter Harbor, all in the State of Maine, asking for 
the passage of legislation favorable to national constitutional 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PLATT: Papers to accompany a bill for the increase 
of pension of Sarah O. George; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the increase of pension of 
Ananias Cameron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for a pension to Harriett 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of Rock Brotherhood, Middle- 
boro, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions of Scotch Plains (N. J.) Baptist 
Church, the Presbyterian Church and sundry citizens of Stir- 


ling, and 180 people of Plainfield, N. J., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of German-Irish 
demonstration at Chicago, III., urging Congress to lay an em- 
bargo upon exportation of all contraband of war excepting food- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sunnar, December 13, 1914. 


(Legislative day of Saturday, December 12, 1914.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock and 45 minutes a. m. 
on the expiration of the recess. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SERENO k. PAYNE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnonxrox in the chair). 
In conformity with the resolution of the Senate accepting the 
invitation of the House of Representatives to participate in the 
funeral services of the late Representative Sereno E. PAYNE, 
of New York, to take place to-day, the Senate will proceed in a 
body to the Hall of the House of Representatives, At the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies there the Senate will return to its 
Chamber, when the proper motion for an adjournment will be 
en: The Sergeant at Arms will execute the order of the 

enate. 

Thereupon (at 10 o'clock and 47 minutes a. m.) the Senate, 
headed by the Sergeant at Arms and preceded by the Presiding 
Officer and the Secretary, proceeded to the Hall of the House 


| of Representatives. 


The Senate returned to its Chamber at 11 o'clock and 46 
minutes a. m. and Mr. THORNTON resumed the chair. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 11 o’clock and 47 minutes 
a. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, Decem- 
ber 14, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ° 
Sunpay, December 13, 1914. 


The House met at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Thy blessing descend upon us, O God our Father, as the dews 
of Hermon as we thus gather in the solemn presence of the 
dead, that our hearts may be mellowed, our faith lifted up to 
a higher altitude, and our hopes strengthened for the service 
which is to follow; in the name and spirit of the Lord Christ, 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the Journal of yester- 

y. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the reading of the Journal be dispensed with. If there 
be no objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

RECESS. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous . 
consent that the House recess until 10 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes a. m. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess for 15 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 35 minutes a. m.), the House 
took a recess. 

FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE PAYNE, 


The recess having expired, the House was again called to 
order by the Speaker. ~ 

The remains of the late Mr. Payne lay in state in the space 
in front of the Clerk's desk. 

At 10 o’clock and 54 minutes a. m. the Doorkeeper announced 
the Senate, and they took the places assigned to them on the 
right of the Speaker, the President pro tempore [Mr. THORN- 
TON] occupying a seat at the Speaker's desk. 

The following were then announced and took the places as- 
signed to them: 

Ambassadors to the United States and members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps. 

The New York delegation in Congress, 
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The Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Members of the President’s Cabinet. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., recited selections 
from the Scriptures, as follows: 3 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork. 
Mig unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
cdge. 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is one out hago all the earth and their words to the 
end of the world. In them hath He set a tabernacle for the sun. 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth 
ga a strong man to run @ race. 

rife are orth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto 
the ends of it; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

The tai of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of 
the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

The Lord is-my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me beside 

still waters. 
He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the path of righteousness for 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I twill 

fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 


fort me. 
Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In m ather's house arc many mansions: if it were not so, I would 


have to re I g to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
e you unto myself; that where I am, there may be also, 
For none of ua liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we l unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we. oe unto the Lord: Whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
LA 
For to this end Christ both died, and rase, and revived, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead and ing. 
ut some man will say, How are the dead raised up? and with what 


od 
b Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. 
And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shalt 


be, but bare in, it may chance of wheat, or of some ot grain: 
8 as veth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed 
is own y. 


All flesh is not the same flesh: but there is one kind of flesh of men, 
8. 


aonan glory o 
glory. 

So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption, 

It ts sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it 
és raised in power: 

It is sown a natural body, tt is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 

For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle ts dissolved, 
we have a buildiny of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
hearens, 

For in thia we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven: 

If so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. 

or we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. 

Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who 
also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. 

For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 

Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature għall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, 


The Chaplain then offered the following prayer: 


“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to eyer- 
lasting, Thou art God.” 

From time immemorial, amid the changing scenes and con- 
flicts of life, the heart of man has ever turned to Thee, O God 
our Father, for light to guide, strength to sustain, and courage 
in every time of trouble. So we turn to Thee in this hour of 
sorrow. Open Thou our spiritual eyes, that we may see the 
glories round about us; our spiritual ears, “that we may hear 
the rustle of wings,” the song of angels; our spiritual hearts, 
that we may feel the warm currents of Thy love and be reas- 
sured in our longings, hopes, and aspirations. 

A friend, a colleague, a servant of the people, has passed 
from the scenes of the Now to the realms beyond. Time and 
space are nothing. Life in Thee alone is life. So we believe, 
so we aspire, so we pray. Our coming together to-day in mem- 
ory of a great man is the earnest of that immortality which 
springs spontaneously from the soul and lifts us to the realms 
of high heaven, source of all good. 

His deeds speak more eloquently than tongue or pen of his 
worth to State and Nation. It is well thus to commemorate 
them, that he may live again in those who shall come after him. 

Comfort those who knew and loved him, especially his be- 
reaved family, in the undying hope of the eternal and eyer- 


lasting life in a risen and glorified Christ. For Thine is the 


kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen. 

The quartet choir of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C., sang “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Rev. Samuel H. Greene, D. D., pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., spoke as follows: 


Men die, but sorrow never dies; 

The crowding years divide in vain. 
And the wide world is knit with ties 
Of common brotherhood in pain. 


This solemn sense of relationship is ours to-day as we come 
to pay our tribute to the memory of one whose long and dis- 
tinguished service has made us all his debtors. It seems fit- 
ting that this manly form should, be brought again within these 
walls where for nearly a third ofa century he was a conspicu- 
ous figure in national legislation. Pausing tenderly and rever- 
ently beside our dead, let us pray— 

So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

Consciously or unconsciously, we are recognizing God in 
hours like this, the Greater Life that must be behind our own, 
in whose favor alone we find peace and hope; the Source of 
all Authority, at whose summons we pass to the great beyond. 
This center fact of the universe finds emphasis in all the crucial 
hours of human life. Its call sounds when we grope helplessly 
in the darkness; it sounds when on the mountain top our 
vision is largest, and it sounds when at last our little boat puts 
out to sea. 

Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 

While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Savior, hide, 
‘TU the ‘storm of life is past; 


Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last, 


There are some hours when the sense of common loss is so 
great that we forget our little differences, and in that hallowed 
light stand face to face with our better selves. It is one of the 
compensations of sorrow. This remarkable gathering, the place, 
and the hour are a splendid tribute to the memory of a great 
and good man, and an equal tribute to the better qualities of 
American manhood as represented here to-day. 

Mr. Payne seemed the natural product of the family whose 
name he bore. For generations they had been a sturdy, in- 
dustrious, prosperous, religious people. He was born in the 
university town of Hamilton, N. X. In its fine atmosphere of 
culture his early life was spent. Here he began a college course 
which was completed in Rochester University, from which he 
graduated in 1864. Two years later he commenced the practice 


of law in the city of Auburn. His thoroughness as a student, 


his rare good judgment, his unquestioned integrity and marked 
ability soon won for him wide and abiding popularity. His 
townsmen hastened to honor him with the evidences of their 
esteem and confidence. As city clerk, district attorney for 
Cayuga County, and as president of the board of education he 
served with distinction. In a city of wealth and culture he 
became one of its foremost citizens. His home life was ideal, 
his church life happy, the Sunday school he superintended 
prosperous, and his friends an ever-increasing multitude. Thus 
early in his young manhood he was crowned with the favor of 
God and men, 

Out of such homes and such lives can a nation build strongly 
and securely. It is not strange that from such a place and 
such endeavors his fellow citizens should call him as their 
representative at the National Capital. ; 

Mr. Payne's long and conspicuous career here is a fine illus- 
tration of the worth of character in public life. Deep down in 
the American heart, whatever may be its own shortcomings, 
there is an abiding reverence for honesty, purity, and courage. 
It is not the wish of our people that promotions come shadowed 
by political dishonor or tricks of trade. When the people are 
persuaded that in the face of temptations a man is too honest 
to do wrong, too good to be untrue. too near to God to speak 
falsely, even for personal gain, then they mean to honor him 
with more than a temporary allegiance. It is an abiding wit- 
ness to the high character of our departed friend that the people 
who knew him best were his stanchest friends and ardent 
admirers. 

And here in the stress and storm of political debate and 
changing conditions this strong, fearless man, standing some- 
times in the front of the fray, never ceased to be manly or 
stooped to conquer. For the purity and strength of his char- 
acter he was honored and loved by all. 
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Around this casket all bitterness dies as we bear our tearful 
tribute to American manhood and American statesmanship. 

Those who differed with him most were quick and glad to 
recognize his great learning, wide experience, splendid courage, 
and absolute honesty. 

These high qualities of character commanded the admiration 
and loyalty of his constituency at home and an acknowledged 
position among his colleagues here. If from this sad place the 
message may go to the young men of our Nation that character 
and service are the conditions of place and permanency in public 
life, our friend and brother will have added yet auother contri- 
bution to the life of the country he loved and served so long 
and well. 

Mr. PAYNE was 2 man of deep religious convictions. Reared 
in a Christian home, uniting early with the church, called to its 
activities, he soon became recognized as a devoted and efficient 
leader. He gave generously of his time, his means, and his 
influence. 

On coming to this city he immediately identified himself with 
a church of his own denomination, and few were more regular 
or loyal attendants on its public services. On many occasions 
he there bore tender and eloquent testimony to his Christian 
faith. 

It was but natural that at last he should be found with the 

open Bible beside him. The noble and devoted wife had passed 
to her reward three years ago, the son was in another city, no 
kin were near when that last hour came on, but the One Book 
that had so long been a light to his pathway was beside him 
as he entered the valley and the shadow of death. 


At the end of a long and honored career he rests from his 
labors in the blessed hope of the resurrection and the life ever- 
lasting. In this distinguished presence we pay this grateful 
tribute to his memory, and pray that the God of all grace may 
comfort this sorrowing family and the many whose hearts are 
heavy with sense of great and personal loss. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


The choir sang “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., pronounced the 
following benediction : 

And now, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, sanctify our 
hearts by this service, and let the spirit which has come into 
them lead us all the journey of life, and at last bring us to 
Thee; in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, our Savior. 

The members of the President's Cabinet, the Chief Justice and 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Ambassadors to the United States and the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Senate, and the committee appointed on the part of 
the Senate and House to escort the remains withdrew from the 
Chamber in the order named. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD... Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. — 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 45 minutes a. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, December 14, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, December 14, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We come before Thee, Almighty God, that we may enter into 
communion and fellowship with the Lord God Almighty. We 


remember that justice and judgment are the habitation of Thy- 


throne. Thou hast set an exceeding high standard of life, but 
Thy grace is sufficient for every duty that confronts us. We 
pray Thee to speak to us. Speak through the precious memo- 
ries of our own innocent childhood. Speak to us through the 
pressing call of the world about us and the various language of 
nature. Speak to us by Thy grace in our hearts and through 
Thy word, that we may know the divine will and may have the 
purpose of heart to execute all that Thou dost require at our 
hands. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Amen. 


WILLIAM E. Cnrox, a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia; Moses E. CLAPP, a Senator from the State of Minnesota ; 
LUKE LEA, a Senator from the State of Tennessee; CHARLES E. 
TOWNSEND, a Senator from the State of Michigan; and THOMAS 
B. Catron, a Senator from the State of New Mexico, appeared 
in their seats to-day. ~ 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 


WAR SUPPLIES TO BELLIGERENT NATIONS, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, at this point I wish merely to 
call the attention of the Chair and of the Senate to the refer- 
ence of the bill (S. 6862) to forbid the furnishing of war mate- 
rials to belligerent nations, introduced by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Wonks!] on the 10th instant. The bill was by 
the Chair referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. I 
am not going to ask that any change of reference be made at 
this moment when the Senator from California [Mr. Works] 
or the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who is chair- 
man of the committee, are not present, both of whom seem to 
be absent now; but clearly the bill should haye been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A similar bill, introduced by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], relating to almost identically the same subject 
matter was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and properly so referred. The reference to the Committee on 
Military Affairs was evidently an oversight, or it was prob- 
ably marked on the bill when it was introduced by the Senator 
from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was a request on the part of the 
Senator from California that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and, there being no objection, if was 
so referred. 

Mr, STONE. Then, of course, that reference naturally fol- 
lowed in the absence of objection, but now we have two bills 
relating to the same subject pending before two separate com- 
mittees, and the matter covered by each of the bills relates to 
subjects that almost exclusively affect our relations with for- 
eign countries. There is no more reason for sending such a bill 
to the Committee on Military Affairs than to the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs or the Committee on Public Lands. It is a mat- 
ter which belongs to the jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, For that reason, as well as to prevent confusion 
in having the same subject matter considered by two commit- 
tees, I am going to ask, when the Senators interested are pres- 
ent, that the reference be changed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN subsequently said: Mr. President, some 
days ago the junior Senator from California [Mr. Wonks! 
introduced a bill (S. 6862) to forbid the furnishing of war 
materials to belligerent nations. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, although I think it ought to have 
been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I there- 
fore ask that the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES (H. DOC. No. 1250). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the communication, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 10, 1915. 


The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I beg to transmit herewith an official copy of a resolution of 
both houses of the Philippine Legislature, received in the last mail 
from Manila, expressing appreciation and satisfaction to the House 
of Representatives for the passam of the Jones bill and requesting 
approval thereof by the President and Senate. 

Very respectfully, 


LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


[Third Philippine Legislature, third session.] 


Resolution of both houses of the legislature in joint session assembled 
expressing their high appreciation to the House of Representatives 
of the United States for the passage of the Jones bill and requesting 
the same approval thereof by the President and Senate. 


The Philippine Commission and Philippine Assembly, in joint session 
assembled in the marble hall of the Ayuntamiento, have 

Resolved, That they express their highest appreciation and satisfac- 
tion to the House of 8 of the United States for the 
favorable action taken in the matter of the Jones bill, . 
the difficulties encountered, and that they earnestly request the PF — 
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dent and Senate of said Nation to likewise approve sald bill, so — 5 
in extending the powers of government confided to the Filipinos an 
in opening up new paths to their national liberty, the Filipino people 
may be in condition to work out their own welfare and pr ity and 
mey in every other respect be responsible for their own destinies ; 
nå resolved further, That the honorable the Governor General be, 

and he hereby is, requested to transmit this message by cable to the 
United States. 

Adopted October 16, 1914. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was unanimously 
adopted b; th houses of the legislature sitting in joint session on 
October 16, 1914. 


Grorcr L. LOGAN, 
Scere Philippine Commission. 


nopbong NI. W. 
Secretary Philippine Assembly. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and accom- 
panying paper will be referred to the Committee on the Philip- 
pines, 


AMERICAN VESSELS AND WATCH OFFICERS (S. DOC. NO. 640). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, transmit- 
ting, in further response to a resolution of October 16, 1914, a 
list of foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry under 
the act of August 18, 1914, together with certain information 
relative to the construction, ownership, and licensed officers on 
such vessels, and ‘also a partial list of licensed officers for 
ocean steamers now out of employment and which are available 
for employment. 

Mr. REED. Will the communication just submitted be 
printed in the Recorp? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


AMERICAN VESSELS AND WATCH OFFICERS. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THe SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 12, 191}. 
Sin: The department received on October 17 the following resolution 
of the Senate of the United States: 


IN THe SENATE OF THE UNITED States; 
October 8 (calendar day, October 16), 191}. 
to furnish 


of Commerce be score 
interests, the follow- 
ing information: 


with the public 

First. How many Americans were shown by reports from the various 
customs districts to be available for watch officers, including mas 
mates, and engineers, when the order suspending the requirements o 
5 3 laws relating thereto for à period of seven years was 
issu . 8 

Second. A list of the vessels admitted to American registry under 
the emergency act, with a statement as to where and when built, by 
whom owned, what flag heretofore flying, and the number of American 


vessels and watch officers employed. 
Attest: James M. BAKER, Secretary, 


Supplementing the partial compliance with this request on October 
20, I now transmit : 

1, Copies of replies from collectors of customs to the following im- 
quiry of the department : 


Resolved, That the Secreta. 
to the Senate, if not incompa 


Avuoust 7, 1914. 


Collector of Customs, 
Notify press your district department wishes to learn as soon as 
possible number of officers licensed for ocean steamers now out of em- 


ng, 
mates, seco mates, third mates, chief enginee first, second, third 
assistant engineers. Ask to — a, 


press | 
service, especially with trans-Atlantic experience, to get in touch with 


E. F. SWEET, Acting Secretary. 
Following is a summary of the replies: 


you. 


Total. 


381 1065| 42272 


1 Fourteen of these not classified by the collector as to grade. 
2 Unclassified by the collector as ta e. 
See Shipowners’ Association dispatch attached to that o- collectors. 


2. List of vessels admitted to American registry under the emergenc 
act, with statement as to when and where built, by whom owned, an 
what flag heretofore flying. 

The number of American vessels documented at customhouses on 
June 30, 1914, was 26,943, of 7,928,688 gross tons. The number of 
these which were employed on the date of the Senate resolution it has 


not been found practicable to ascertain. 


The number of outstanding licenses to officers on June 30, 1914, was 
as follows: 


— 
r 
8 


— 
Ace» 


22228228 


s 
Ss 
88888 


E 
$ 


do not cover the officers not required to be licensed on 
. ete., who would amount to upward of 14,000. 

at the date of the passage 
unable to determine. 


These fi 
11,452 sail vessels, 
number of officers actually empto 
of the Senate resolution the department 
EXPLANATORY NOTE.—The number of outstanding licenses exceeds, of 


course, the number of men. mses are valid for five 
feasible way to 5 the number of licensed men (short of writ- 
ing letters to all) is to take the total licenses issued during the past 
five years. Licenses may be renewed on written 7 —.— ut the end 
of each five years. Many men thus keep up their licenses as a matter 
ride long/after they have ceased going to sea (e. g., the list of 
vallable—t en in ead 


ears, and the 


of 

a New York is h by master ears old). 
Some, of course, have died in five years Zack others become disabled, 
while still others have found more 1 employment ashore. 
The total contains duplicates in cases where in the earller years named 
a man has been licensed for a lower grade and subsequently licensed for 


higher 
E. F. SWEET, 
Acting Seoretary. 


es. 
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Foreign-built vessels admitied to American registry under the act of Aug. 18, 1914. 
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816 
5,081 
285 Wallsend England 

$ on belt aa 
4,596 West Hartlepool, England 
E ter tcredsl ois tant asaseleacbersdseaccesenccesneacueed 
< Burned st Watling Island, Bahamas, Sept. 22, 1914. 


To al December 12, 1914, 101 vessels, 361,078 gross tons. 
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The following telegram was sent to the collectors of customs at the 


following ports: 
Aucust 7, 1914. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS: 


Notify press your district department wishes to learn as soon as 
possible number of officers licensed for ocean steamers now out of em- 
ployment and available for. service in Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, and Australia. Wire not later than Saturday midni ht your 
estimate for your district of such number under Bending, Mas 
chief mates, second mates, third mates, chief engineers, first, second, 
third assistant engineers.“ Ask press to advise officers licensed for 
ocean service, especially with trans-Atlantic experience, to get in touch 


with you. 
E. F. Sweer, Acting Secretary. 


Providence, R. I.; Bridgeport, Conn. ; Ogdensburg, N. X.; Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York, N. V.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md. ; Norfolk, Va. 
neto „ N. C.; Charleston, ; Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, 

Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Port Arthur, ; Galveston, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
The following replies were received : 
BALTIMORE, MD., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY or COMMERCE, Washington, D. 0.: 
Repl ing to your telegram 7th instant for number of licensed officers 
available this district, we have applications from three masters, one 


second mate, five chief engineers, and two first assistant engineers, all 
licensed for ocean service. 
Wu. F. STONE, Collector. 


— 


BALTIMORE, MD., August 10, 1914. 
Honorable SECRETARY or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


In addition to telegram Saturday night we now have application from 
two masters, one ief engineer, two first assistant engineers, three 
second assistant engineers, 

Wu. F. STONE, Collector. 


— 


Boston, Mass., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Press notified throughout district about number licensed officers out 
of n every effort made to obtain desired information; can 
furnish now names and addresses chiefly trans-Atlantié experienced men 
22- masters, 5 chief mates, 8 second mates, 8 chief engineers, 5 firs 
assistant engineers, 2 second assistant engineers. Accurate estimate 
impossible to state. 

BıLLINGS, Collector. 


Boston, MASS., August 10, 191}, 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, x 
Washington, D. C. 


In addition to report of Saturday, licensed officers have registered 
to-day as follows: Fourteen masters, 5 first mates, 2 second mates, 1 
third mate, 12 chief engineers, 2 first assistant engineers, 11 second 
assistants, 10 third assistants. 

BILLINGS, Collector, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., August 8, 1914. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

One master, 1 chief mate, 1 chief engineer, 5 third assistant engi- 
neers licensed for ocean steamers to Europe, Asia, etc. Probably others 
will apply. Time since receipt of your telegram very short. 

FreD, Enos, Collector. 


BUFFALO, N. v. August 8, 1013. 
E. F. SWEET ; oye? a 


Acting Secretary Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Number of licensed officers available as far as known to local steam- 
boat officers are 1 chief mate, 18 chief engineers, 1 first assistant engi- 
neer, 1 second assistant engineer, and 1 rd assistant. Estimate about 
8 engineers; 1 mate who would accept. 

BRADISH, Special Deputy. 


— 


- CHARLESTON, S. C., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. O. ; 
To best of my knowledge there are no masters, chief, second, or third 
mates with ocean licenses in this customs district. ‘om best infor- 
mation obtainable it is estimated that there are 7 chief engineers, .5 
first assistant, 6 second assistant, and 12 third assistant engineers with 
ocean-going licenses in district. Few, if any, of these have had trans- 


Atlantic experience. 
Perens, Collector, 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 8, 1915. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Only 2 chief engineers, both n ashore, T nded in answer to 
call contained in your telegram of 7th instant published in all Chicago 
pavers Twenty chief engineers, 5 assistant engineers, 20 masters 
icensed for ocean steamers by local inspectors steam vessels in this dis- 
trict during last five years. All supposed to be employed. Names and 
addresses will be furnished if desired. 

MCNEILL, Collector, 


CLEVELAND, On10, August 8, 191}. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Can make no estimate of officers with ocean licenses here. One chief, 
one first assistant engineer reported to this office. 
ó MASCHKE, Collector. 


2 3 CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 8, 1913. 
COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Following message received from Erie: No American seamen having 
license for ocean service at Erie.” 
COLE, Collector in Charge, 


Derroir, MICH., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


‘Available for service to countries mentioned in your telegram: 5 


chief engineers with ocean experience; 5 chief engineers with lake, bays. 


and sound license; 1 third mate; 1 first mate. No masters. Possib 
a number of others holding chief engineer's license for lake, bay, ‘and 
sound who would be eligible to receive salt-water license upon examina- 


tion, 
WHELAN, Collector, 


1 — 
DULUTH, MINN., August 8, 1913. 
SECRETARY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Y 18 
Washington, D. 0.: 
One chief engineer for ocean steamers of 750 tons reported to this 
office out of employment. Possibly more names will be submitted later, 
BURNETT, Collector, 


ERIE, PA., August 8, 191$. 


— 


DEPARTMENT COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


A eee citizens holding a license for service on ocean steamers 
a 


T. H. COLE, 
Deputy Collector in Charge. 
— 
GALVESTON, TEX, August 8, 191}. 
SECRPTARY COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Your nh Se Tth. Add following names licensed officers: Nils Sjos- 
trend, m r, unlimited ocean vessels, 1522 Avenue G. Galveston; 
W. E. Towne, second assistant engineer, ocean vessels. 2621 Avenue P, 
Galveston; G. W. Solman, master, anlimited ocean, Texas City, Tex.; 
Gustavus Enel, master, unlimited ocean, care fire boat, Galveston. 
Passt, Collector, 


GALVESTON, TEX., August 8, 191}. 
Srecrerary COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Your telegram 7th instant. Following names and addresses: Guyon 

. Barron, second mate unlimited ocean-going license: address, 2005 
Avenue N-and-half, Galveston. Louis Kleiper, third assistant engineer, 
ocean steamers, unlimited; address, care steamship Denrer, Galveston. 
William Bierschenk, second mate, unlimited license; address, care Sea- 
men's Bethel, Galveston. Alexander Williamson, first mate, unlimited 
license, ocean steamers; address, care steamship City of Macon, Gal- 
veston. I. M. Petersen, master, ocean going, unlimited, with American, 
British, and Norwegian license; address, 214 Thirteenth Street, Galves- 
ton. A. L. Davis, master, unlimited, ocean-going steamers; address, 
101 Fourteenth Street, Galveston. Samuel M. Holt, master, ocean-going 
steamers, unlimited; address, till Tuesday next, Ocean Hotel, Galveston, 
T. J. Wilson, second assistant engineer, ocean steamers, unlimited; 
address 312 Tremont Street, Galveston. All the above open for em- 
ployment for any service mentioned your telegram. 

PABST, Collector, 


GALVESTON, TEX.. August 11, 1914. 
SECRETARY COMMERCE, Washington, D. C.. 

Your telegram 7th. Following additional names of licensed officers: 
James Bateman, chief engineer, ocean, unlimited, 3421 Avenue H, Gal- 
veston; J. H. Loomis, first assistant engineer, ocean, unlimited. U. S. 
transport Sumner, Galveston; L. Le Febre, master, ocean, unlimited 
care steamship Saltilla, Texas City, Tex,; Thomas H. Riley, second 
assistant engineer, ocean, unlimited, care Acme Hotel, Galveston; James 
P. Stevenson, late master U. S. transport McClellan, ocean, unlimited, 
with lot license, New York, Tampa, Key West, and Gulf coast, care Mr. 
Coleman, 1115 Twenty-second Street, Galveston, or care B. Schellen- 
berger & Sons, 99 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Balter, second 
mate, unlimited, care transport Kilpatrick, Galveston. Capt. Stevenson 
specially recommended; out of employment because McClellan used 
without master as refrigerating plant, Vera Cruz. 

PABST, Collector. 


GALVESTON, TEX., August 12, 191}. 


SECRETARY COMMERCE, Washington, D. C.: 


Your telegram 7th. Add following names: Ira Martin Benford, chief 
engineer. unlimited, ocean, address care steamship Liberia, Galveston, 
or 4615 Third Avenue, Brooklyn; Edo B. Eben, chief engineer, ocean, 
unlimited, care steamship Denver, Galveston. 

: ` Passt, Collector. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., August 8, 1914, 
SECRETARY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Licensed officers reporting as available to this office as follows: Ten 
masters, 2 chief mates, 12 chief engineers, 1 first assistant, 4 second 
assistants, 5 third assistant engineers, of which most have had trans- 
Atlantic experience. 

GrıGGS, Collector. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, Washington, D. O.: 


Replying your telegram 7th instant, following licensed officers now 
available for service: Ten masters, 7 chief engineers, 3 first assistant 
engineers, 1 second assistant engineer. ; 

: ELLIOTT, Collector, 
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' MILWAUKEE, W1s., August 8, 191}. 
Honorable SECRETARY or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Licensed officers ocean steamers available this district, estimated, best 


authority, 10 masters, 10 pilots, 10 chief W CHULZ, Collector. 


p MOBILE, ALA., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, Washington, D. C.: 

Officers available service ocean merchant yessels this district: Mas- 
ters, 3; chief engineers, 2; first plang ogy te = 3; second assistant 
engineers, 5; ass. t engineers, 2; x e 


New Ontraxs, LA., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, d 


Washington, D. C.: 
The following have registered this office as available for service 
on ocean steamers mentioned your telegram Tth instant: Masters, 4; 
chief engineers, 4; first assistant engineers, 2; second assistant engi- 


5 Foster, Collector. 


New Onreans, LA., August 10, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. C.: 

In addition to those reported in telegram Sth instant, the follow- 
ing have registered for service on ocean steamers: Eight masters, 
chier engineers, 4 first assistant engineers, 7 second assistant engineers, 
2 third assistant engineers, 1 


1 electrical engineer, 1 
steward, 


first officer, 
FosTER, Collector. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 11, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Washington, D. C.: 


In addition to those reported previously, 2 masters, 3 assistant engi- 
neers, and 2 third engineers have registered. here for service on ocean 


— Fostex, Collector. 


New York, N. Y., August 8, 191}. 
Secretary op COMMERCE 


Washington, D. 0.: 

After fullest publicity in press and maritime associations, report 
the following officers lice for ocean steamers now out of employ- 
ment and available for service indicated: Sixty-five masters, 6 chief 
mates, 8 second mates, 2 third mates, 117 chief engineers, 45 first assist- 
ant engineers, 5 second assistant engineers, 4 third assistant engineers. 

DupLarY FELD MALONE, Collector. 


New Tonk, N. Y., August 10, 1914. 
BECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Add following to list of officers furnished you Saturday: Masters, 
30; chief mate, 1; second mates, 3; chief engineers, 15; first assistant 
engineers, 2; second assistant engineers, 6; third asssistant engineer, 1. 
DUDLEY FIELD MALONE, Collector. 
NORFOLK, VA., August 8, 191}, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Replying to your telegram August 7 


poe tly notified, and bag apa 
istrict: Seven masters, 2 chie 
neers, 12 
third assistant engineers; total, 78. Names and addresses available 
on file this office awaiting further instructions. Trans-Atlantic expe- 
rience of availables secured in all cases possible. 

HAMILTON, Collector of Customs. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., August 8, 191$. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. O.: 0 
Referring to your wire August 7 as to number of officers in this dis- 
trict licensed for ocean steamers now out of employment and available 
for service, I have complied with your request and have received no 
replies in response thereto. 
DaNtets, Collector. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 8, 1915. 
SECRETARY on COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. C.: ` 
Have names of 11 masters, 14 mates, 15 chief engineers, and 6 first 
assistant engineers available, able for service on ocean steamers. 
Berry, Collector. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 10, 1914, 
BECRETARY OF COMMER 


CB, 
Bureau of Navigation, Washington, D. C. 
Six masters, 1 chief mate, 1 second mate, 4 chief engineers registered 
a 


in addition to those reported on Saturday. 
Berry, Collector, 


Port ARTHUR, TEX., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF Comszrce, 5 


Washington, D. C.: 


Estimate licensed officers for ocean steamers available for service to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and Australla in the district of 


DUNN, Collector. 


Sabine: Masters, 2; first assistant engineers, 3. 


PORTLAND, ME., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY or COMMERCE, auat D 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Available in this district for ocean steamship force, 20 masters, 21 
first mates, 31 second mates, 40 third mates, 33 chief engineers, 28 first 
assistant engineers, 40 second assistants, and 40 third assistan 

WILLIs T. Emmons, Collector, 
PORTLAND, OBEG., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

As a result of the publication of your telegram following applications 
haye been filed with this office: One master and three chief engineers, 
available for service to 3 srian, South America, or Australia. 
Owing to short time after publication, Í am of opinion quite a number 
additional applications will be fled, 
BURKE, Collector. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., August 6, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Press notified regarding licensed officers; wide newspaper publicity 
secured. Responses show one second mate and one chief engineer out 
of employment and available. Letter follows. 

Fitzsimmons, Collector. 


SANDUSKY, Onto, August 8, 191}, 
COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 


Washington, D. C.: 
No licensed officers avallable here for ocean service. 
CALDWELL, Deputy. 


San Francisco, CAL., August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY or COMMERCE, 


* 
Washington, D. C.: 
Answering department telegram August 7, I estimate officers licensed 
for ocean steamers out of employment and available, based on report 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots’ Association and Marine Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, is, masters, 60; chief mates, 160; second mates, 300; third 
mates, 40; chief engineers, 120; first assistants, 100; second assistants, 


25; and third assistants, 20; total, 825. Shipowners’ Association state 
will show department by wire Monday above estimate greatly 
exaggerated. 


J. O. Davis, Colteetor, 


San Francisco, CAL, August it, 191}. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
ecretary of Commerce, Washington, D. 0.: 

Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast, after such investigation and 
inquiry as time allowed, protest that number of masters unemployed 
having licenses for ocean-going steamers of 2,000 tons and upward is 
about 50; mates of all grades, about 250; engineers of all grades, 
about 200; some of mates have masters’ licenses, but have never had 
commands. Some of masters, mates, and engineers are temporarily out 
of employment owing to coasting steamers being laid up during present 
business depression, but will soon be in former jobs as vessels resume 
coasting trade. f these men holding licenses listed as unemployed 
some have voluntarily left the sea for shore n others are 
unfit for sea duty by reason of age and other disabilities. 

, SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC COAST, 
By W. F. SULLIVAN, Secretary, 


— 


SAVANNAH, GA., August $, 191}. 
SECRETARY DEPARTMEXT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

In compliance with your wire of 7th, report as follows: One master 
and ogee? one other, two chief engineers, one first assistant engi- 
neer, one third assistant engincer, one third mate. 

Davin C. Barrow, Jr., Collector. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., August 8, 91}. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram 7th. Approximately sufficient available masters, first, 
second, and third mates, chief engineers, first, second, and third engl- 
neers, with ocean certificates to man 20 vessels, good many of them 
with trans-Atlantic experience. 

Harrer, Collector. 


TOLEDO, OHIO (VIA CLEVELAND, OHIO), August 8, 191}, 
COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Papers published substance your tel m of 7th. No returns. Has 
been suggested those available for service communicate direct with you 
since time limit is too brief for results here. 

REED, Deputy Collector in Charge. 


— TOLEDO, ONTO, August 8, 191}. 
SECRETARY HASURY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In response to your — to collector at Cleveland relative to 
unemployed officers of vessels kanty had ocean service, one engineer 
has filed notice of desire to serve. ill mail particulars. 

Reep, Deputy Collector in Charge. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., August 8, 191}. 
Hon. E. F. SWEET, 
Assistant Secretary, Washington, D. C.: 
Replying your wire 7th. M 
masters, one chief mate, and five engincers. 
WALR I TAYLOR, Collector. 


estimate at this hour would be thre. 


\ 


\ 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Duluth, Minn., August 8, 191}. - 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Complying with request in your telegram of August 7, 1914, 
concerning number of licensed officers for ocean steamers unemployed in 
this district, I have the honor to confirm telegram of even date as per 
copy inclosed. 

I succeeded in getting this notice in the extra eyening edition of the 
Duluth Evening Herald for August 7, and in the morning edition of the 
lath Rowe: ribune August 8, and in the Superior Telegram evening 
0 ngust 8. 

It is quite probable that additional names will be tendered from day 
to day, and if so, I will notify your department by letter or by telegram 
if you request it. 

he one presenting himself at this office to-day is Henry S. Elliott, 

age 56, chief engineer for steamers of 750 tons. He has had 30 years 

of service as n sailor and is now out of employment and willing to 

r on ocean steamers. His address is General Delivery, 
uluth, nn. 

Services were also tendered by Stewart L. Woodford, of Lake City, 
Minn., who has recently been discharged from the Navy after four 
years of enlistment, holding the position of a noncommissioned officer 
with a good record. He is 22 years of age. During his four years of 
service he has been assigned to duty on the Tennessce, Washington, and 
Arkansas, and for some months engaged in the electrical department on 
the Washington, and was in the Paymaster's Department at the time 
of his discharge, He is consequently simply a common sailor, 

Ben Alfthan, 512 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn., a subject of 
Finland, with 10 years’ experience as sailor on ocean vessels represent- 
ing various nationalities and 5 years of service on American vessels. 
His position on American vessels has been that of a Wheelsman. 

These are all the names that have been presented to date. 

Respectfully, 
Harris BENNETT, 
Collector of Customs. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Duluth, Minn., August 10, 1914. 
Honorable SECRETARY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Referring further to the matter of securing names of unem- 
ployed licensed officers willing to serve in the ocean traffic, concerning 
which this office wrote you on the Sth instant, I have the honor to 
submit the name of William T. Comerford, 27 years old, chief engineer, 
licensed for steamers up to 150 tons on the ocean, and third assistan 
engineer for ccean steamers of unlimited tonnage. His address is B-T 
St. Regis, Duluth, Minn. He states that he would not accept position 
unless tendered him by next Saturday and he would want to have his 
expenses paid to port of service. 

Respectfully, 

N. N. HENDERBERG, 

Special Deputy Collector. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

UNITED STATES Customs SERVICE, 

Port of Providence, R. I., August 8, 191}. 
To the honorable the SECRETARY or COMMERCE 
Washingtén, D. C. 


Sir: Supplementing telegram of even date, “ Press notified regard- 
ing licen officers. Wide 8 publicity secured. Responses 
show one second mate and one chief engineer out of employment and 
available. Letter foliows,” I have to say that in the opinion of this 
office a considerable number of well-trained commanding and super- 
visory officers would be readily available if offers of employment of an 
attractive character were definitely made. The department will under- 
stand that in a small district, such as ours is, the number of men out 
of employment is never large unless the circumstances are exceptional. 
In ordinarily prosperous times licensed shipping officers are pretty cer- 
bes to 75 busy either in their own line or in some other lucrative em- 

oyment. 

2 Awaiting the further instructions of the department, I am, 
Respectfully, 
Frank E. FITZSIMMONS, Collector. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Port of Toledo, Ohio, August 10, 1914. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: Steamship officers available for ocean service. 

Confirming my telegram to you of the Sth instant. in the matter 
above outlined, I transmit list obtained of the local steamboat in- 
spectors of officers in this inspection district who are qualified for ocean 
service. Owing to time limit fixed by department for this reply I am 
unable to state who of those named are unemployed. All have kept 
er) licenses renewed, and as far as the records show are fit for ocean 
service. 

Respectfully, CHAS. REED, 
Deputy Collector in Charge. 

Chief engineers, ocean: Barnhart, Guy L., chief engineer, 2,000 gross 
tons, 520 Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio; Cunningham, John H., chief en- 

neer, 4,000 gross tons, 310 Collingwood Place, Toledo, Ohio; Jones, 

illiam, chief engineer, 2,500 gross tons, Toledo, Ohio; Riebet, ‘Clarence, 
chief engineer, 2.500 gross tons, Toledo, Ohio (general delivery); Sal- 
tonstall, George W., chief engineer, any tons, Flat D, the Highlands, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Third assistant engineer, ocean: Rake, Martin, third assistant en- 
gineer, ocean, 415 Piatt Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., August 10, 1913. 
Hon. E. F. SWEET, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: re, encom my wire of the 8th, I desire to revise my esti- 
mate as follows: Three masters, 1 chief mate, and 15 engineers. 


Fours, respectfully, ' 
WALTER TAYLOR, Collector. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., August 7, 191}. 
Hon. E. F. SWEET, 
Acting Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I have the honor to 8 receipt of your telegram of 
even date relative to licensed officers for ocean steamers now out of 
employment, ete. 
ave taken this up with the subports in my district, and also through 
ne press of the prominent cities in my district, and will advise you 
ater. 
Respectfully, WALKER TAYLOR, Collector, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., August 17, 1914. 
Honorable SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Since my telegram of August 8, 1914, I have had applications 
from 2 masters, 1 second mate, 1 third mate, 5 chief engineers, 3 first 
assistant engineers, and 1 second assistant engineer holding ocean 
licenses; the 8 of these have had trans-Atlantic experience. 

Respectfully, 
Frep Enos, Collector. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 17, 191}. 
The COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in 
this office as available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by 
telegraph, the following have signified a desire to be considered in that 
connection: Chief engineer, 1; electrical engineer, 1. 

Respectfully, 
MURPHY J. Foster, Collector. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 18, 191}. 
The COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in 
this office as available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by 
telegraph, the following have signified a desire to be considered in that 
connection: Master, 1; chief engineers, 2. 

Respectfully, MURPHY J. Foster, Collector, 


MOBILE, ALA., August 14, 1914. 


The honorable the SECRETARY oF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: With further reference to department telegram of the 7th in- 
stant and reply of this office of the 8th instant, relative to officers 
available for service on merchant vessels, I have the honor to advise 
that there are available since the forwarding of this message 7 masters, 
4 chief engineers, 1 first assistant engineer, and 1 mate. 

By direction of the collector, 

Respectfully, H. S. SHAUGHNESSY, 
Special Deputy Collector. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 14, 1913. 
The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Since telegraphing you August 8 in answer to your telegram of 
August 7 relative to the number of officers licensed for ocean steamers 
and available for service to Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and 
Australia, 1 master, 5 chief engineers, 2 first-class assistant engineers, 
and 2 second assistant engineers have made application to this office 
for itions on ocean steamers, Several others who are not citizens 
of the United States, who hold a license issued by a foreign Govern- 
ment, and several who are citizens of the United States and hold a 
license by a foreign Government for ocean steamers, have also made 
pha ca The names and addresses of the above can be furnished, if 
desired. 

Respectfully, Rivers MCNEILL, 
. Collector of Customs. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 15, 191}. 


The COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in 
this office as available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by tele- 
graph, the following have signified a desire to be considered in that 
connection: Second assistant engineers, 2; purser, 1 

Respectfully, 
CALHOUN FLUKER, 
Special Deputy Collector. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 14, 191}. 
The COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 1 
Sin: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this 
office as available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by tele- 
graph, the following have signified a desire to be considered in that 
connection: Masters, 2; chief engineers, 5; second assistant engineer, 
1; third assistant engineers, 3; steward, 1. 
Respectfully, 
MURPHY J. FOSTER, Collector. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 20, 191}. 


The honorable SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Referring to department's telegram of the 7th instant, wherein 
this office is Instructed to submit the lists of officers licensed for ocean 
steamers, and now out of employment, I have the honor to state that, 
in addition to those already submitted, 19 persons have registered, their 
classification being as follows: Eleven masters, 2 chief mates, 5 chief 
engineers, and 1 second assistant engineer. 

Respectfully, 


H. K. LATHY, 
Special Deputy Collector. 
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New ORLEANS, La., August 19, 191}. 
The COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Siz: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this 
office as available for service on ocean steamers and whose names have 
been reported by telegraph and letter, the following have ed a 
per 7 be 5 in that connection: Masters, 2; second officer, 

; assistant engineer, 1. 

Respectfully, Murpny J. Foster, Collector. 
New ORLEANS, LA., August 20, 191}. 
The COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this 
office as available for service on ocean steamers and whose names have 
been reported by — 2 and letter, the following have signifled a 
desire to be Ge eee in that connection: Master, 1; chief engineer, 
MURPHY J. FOSTER, Collector. 


-— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Galveston, Tes., August 31, 191}. 
Hon. EUGENE TYLER CHAMBERLAIN, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: The following nav tng officers have called at this office and 
desire to make it known t they are ready for service on vessels of 
the United States: 

G. Peterson, unlimited master’s license, ocean-going vessels; pilot 
license for the Gulf of Mexico; address, 1114 Avenue B, Galveston. 

Andrew Hanson, Norwegian license, first mate, unlimited; is citizen 
of the United States; address, care Gulf Fisheries Co., Galveston. 

H. P. Hanson, master from Brazos Santiago to Miami, Fla., with 
pilot license in same waters; address, 1001 Market 1 alveston. 
P. A. Ostra holds unlimited chief mate license of the United States; 
address, 724 Broadway, Galveston, 

Respectfully, 


A. J. ROSENTHAL, 
Special Deputy Collector, 
FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS (H. DOC. NO. 1353). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to the order of the court, a list of cases filed 
under the French spoliation act of January 20, 1885, which 
cases were dismissed by the court for want of sufficient evi- 
dence, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


CREDENTIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of the governor of South Dakota certifying that on the 3d day 
of November, 1914, Ed S. Johnson was chosen by the electors 
of the State of South Dakota a Senator from that State for the 
term of six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1915, 
which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

He also laid before the Senate the certificate of the governor 
of Colorado certifying that on the 3d day of November, 1914, 
CHARLES S. THOMAS was chosen by the electors of the State of 
Colorado a Senator from that State for the term of six years 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1915, which was referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented the credentials of Charles Curtis, 
chosen by the electors of the State of Kansas a Senator from 
that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which were 
read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented the credentials of CHARLES S. 
Tous, chosen by the electors of the State of Colorado a 
Senator from that State for the term of six years beginning 
March 4, 1915, which were read and referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from P. A. Pickett, of Leal, N. Dak., and a communica- 
tion from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Towner, 
N. Dak., relative to the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the importation, manufacture, and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The communications are short and I ask 
that they may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rrconb, as follows: 

LEAL, N. DAK., December 12, 191}. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Undersigned petition Congress to submit amendment prohibiting im- 
portation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors. J. W. Widdi- 
field, P. A. Pickett, J. O. Jensen, R. II. Arthur, C. „H. C. 
Smith, E. B. Willson, L. Johnston, A. L. Willson, J. C. Hilborn, H. M. 
Pickett, Howard Willson, and T. W. Twisleton. 

P. A. PICKETT, 
Towxnn, N. Dax., December 9, 1914. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sin: At the lar mee 


of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, held the 8th of Decem 


r, with some 20 members present, 
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it was unanimously voted to send letters to our Representatives at 
Washington to ask them to vote for constitutional prohibition. We have 
been proud: of the stand taken by our North Dakota Representatives, 
and we feel confident they will stand by the principles of our State, 
both in the House and Senate, 
incerely, yours, 
LOTTE ROSENCRANS, President, 
Marky Brooks, Vice President. 
CLARA MCDONALD, Secretary. 
VIOLO FOUTS, Treasurer. 
Per Mrs. VIOLA Fours. 


Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Industrial As- 
sociation of Fort Scott, Kans., praying for the reduction of the 
present rate on first-class mail matter from 2 to 1 cent per 
ounce, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. Francis 
and Bison, in the State of Kansas, praying for national pro- 
1 which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Wichita, Thayer, Emporia, Hutchinson, Wellington, Udall, 
Chanute, Florence, and Galena, all in the State of Kansas, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to exclude 
anti-Catholic publications from the mails, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Udall, Kans., 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lubec, Me., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have a communication in the na- 
ture of a memorial from the Western Association of Short Line 
Railroads, remonstrating against the passage of certain bills 
affecting mail transportation. I ask that the communication 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION fad AROPE DIEN Raa, 
Hon. MARCUS A, SMITH, 3 3 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin; At a meeting of the short-line rallroads of the States of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, U Was on, and Wyoming, held in San Francisco on 
November 16 t, for the Pe of securing more equitable compen- 
sation for the handling o way mail, and which resulted in the 
formation of a rmanent organization known as the Western Asso- 
ciation of Short Railroads, the following resolutions were adopted: 
“ Whereas there are two bills—H. R. 17042, known as the Moon bill, 

and S. 6405, known as the Bourne bill—now under consideration 
in the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of the 
United States Senate, the former already having passed the House; 


and 

“Whereas House bill 17042 chan the basis of mail transportation 

rates from a weight to prac ay a space basis and invests the 

Postmaster General with autocratic power in regulating the com- 

pensation, character of service, form of equipment, even to com- 

pelling the use of steel cars for mail carrying, and gives him the 

power to impose a fine of $5,000 per day for refusal of a railroad 

o carry the at the rates of compensation and in the manner 
specified by him; and i 

“ Whereas Senate bill 6405 provides ean he A space basis to deter- 

mine the rate of payment for carryin e mail and leaves the 

designation of the limit of space and the character of equipment 

wholly to the Postmaster General to determine and gives him the 

wer to impose a fine of $5,000 p day in the same manner and 

or the same reasons as in H. R. 17042: Now therefore be it 


data RNA all over the length and breadth of the United States 
and 
80 


ob 

“ The short-line railroads of the States west of the Rocky Mountains, 
due to the sparsely settled condition of the country, the heavy mountain 
grades, and long hauls between stations, are operating under condi- 


tions far more ex ve than those sting in other parts of the 
United States, and the majority of these railroads operate but one 
mixed n per day each way, so that it should be apparent that no 
such average can be fairly applied to the western roa where all 
opera costs are ve, as com with those in the densely 
populat East. 


‘An exclusive ‘space’ or an exclusive ‘ weight’ basis is unadapted 
to service which requires bt for the transportation of the mall 
itself and space for the dis uting post-office service in cars as an 
incidental factor. The weight determines the actual mail carried; also 
determines what transportation service is rendered the Government. 
It-is the very basis upon which the Government accepts mali from the 
public for transportation, even to a single letter; also that an exclusive 

ace basis would give the employees of the Post Office Department 
absolute control over the amount of compensation to be paid * 
used for 


according to their opinions or inclinations, and might be 
personal advantage or political 


gain, 


1914. 
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“The Bourne bill further provides that the Postmaster General shall 
not have authority to authorize the payment for more than 7 lineal 
feet of ner for closed-pouch service In pay one train. It is imma- 
torial how much space the postal matter delivered to the railroad for 
transportation will occupy, it 10, 15, or 20 feet. Only 7 fect will 
be pald for, and wheo such railroad operates but one train per day it 
has no opportunity to equalize this burden, 

“ Radiating from the termini and from points on the Une of most of 
the short-line raflroads of the States mentioned, numerous star routes 
carry the mail by wagon or motor to the small towns and ranches not 
reached by the railroad. These star routes are a continuation of the 
railroads in so far ax the mall is concerned. and the retail merchants 
of the communities of the railroad are protiting by this fact, because 
the parcel-posi rates. including wagon bawl, are less in many instances 
even than the frelght rates on the rallroads; consequently the wagon 
haul from the railroad fo destination is accomplished at no cost to 
the shipper. In this manner immense shipments of foodstuffs and 
other matter, In the nr running into tons and carloads in each 
consignment, and consisting of flour, bran, canned goods, cement, coal, 
preaved brick, etc., are sent by parcel post, the Government paying out 
for the team haul alone in many instances more than the total sum 
received by ft for the entire haul by rall and team, and the railroad 
receives little or nothing for a tonnage thut legitimately belongs to it 
and for the transportation of which it was formerly paid for as freight 

express. 

Sa Fine the last quadrennial welghing of the mail in the West the 
packers bave reduced the standard welght of merchandise packages to 
about 48 pounds. Mall contractors, buliders, and merchants have been 
quick to take advantage of this, which has not honellted the consumer, 
and ns a conseqnence 1 oh oe a tonnage of postal 
for which they reccive no pay whatever. 

mene Is a matter of common knowledge that most of the short-line 
railroads in the Western States are struggling for a mere existence, 
and if the carrying of the United States mail is to become a heavy 
burden it will mean that treight and passenger rates will have to be 
adyanced, to the detriment of the public in the communities served, 
in order to make un the loss caused by the transportation of the mail 
for which the Government will not pay n just com nsation. 

b. We are not condemning the parcel-post act In princi le, but we object 
to a condition which permits these freak and unintended shipments as 
outlined. and if the same are permitted to continue we ask for a fair 
compensation for carrying them: Now, therefore, be it further 

“Resolved, That the short-line ratlrosds in the States mentioned urge 
as a solution to the mail-pay question, fair to both the Government and 
the railronds alike, that the present law regulating railroad mall pa 
be amended so as to provide for annual instead of quadrennial mail 
welrl) : pay for apartments in cars used as traveling post offices, and 
rellef 170m carrying the mall between railroad stations and post offices. 

“In the event that Congress hall not deem it advisable to amend the 
present law 88 suggested, we then urge most i against the 
1 of either Senate bill No. 6405 or House bill 17042 for the 
reasons stated and because they will make a serious situation stiit 
worse. and that the entire matter of fixing rates of compensation for 
the railroads for carrying United States mall be placed In the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with full power to act, 

We reapectfully request your careful consideration of the foregoing 
necessarily lengthy resolutions, and we will greatly appreciate an ex- 
pression of ycur opinion in reference to the same. 

truly, yours, 
ie 7 Wrsrrux ASSOCIATION OF SHORT LINE RAILROADS, 
By D. M. Swonx, President. 
By CLarexce M, ODDIE, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment nnd submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 6780) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer a portion of the lighthouse reservation, Tawas, Mich., 
to the Secretary of the Treasury (Rept. No. 836) ; 

A bill (S. 6781) to provide for the appointment of 11 supervis- 
ing inspectors, Steamboat-Iuspection Service, in lieu of 10 (Rept. 
No. 837) ; and 

A bill (S. 6782) to provide for the appointment of certain 
assistant inspectors, Steambont-Inspection Service, at ports 
where they are actually performing duty but to which they 
are at present detailed (Rept. No. 838). 


INTERNAL-BEVYENUE COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 6686) to supple- 
ment an act entitled “An act to increase the internal revenue, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 22, 1914, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 839) thereon. I ask ununimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
to expluln briefly what is the proposed amendment of the act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerrxe] a few days ago, and it provides that if 
the returns nre mide on the taxes paid on or before the 1st 
day of January instead of on or before the 1st day of December, 
as required in the act, the penalty shall not be imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the reading of the title of the bill I did 
not understand what the bill proposes, but with that explana- 
tion I have no objection to it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


The amendment was, beginning on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “so as to provide as follows,” to strike out the remainder 
of the bill and insert: 

That no penalty or additional tax shall be collected on account of the 
failure of any person, firm, or company to make return or to pay an 
tax Imposed by said act on or before the ist day of December, 191 
provided such return and payment shall be made on or before the ist 
day of Jannary, 1915; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall, 
upon the filing of such return and upon the payment of such tax on 
or hefore the said Ist day of January, 1915, abate or refund any penalty 
or additional tax assessed or collected on account of failure to fie suec 
return or to pay such tax prior to the said Ist day of December, 1914. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TREATMENT OF TUBFECULOSIS (8. DOC. NO. G41), 


Mr. RANSDELL. On the 10th instant there was received a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury transmit- 
ting, iu response to n resolution of May 26, 1913, n report by 
the United States Public Health Service of its investigation of 
the methods and practices employed by Drs, Karl and Silvio 
von Ruck in treating tuberculosis and rendering persons im- 
mune from tuberculosis, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. On behalf of that 
committee I report the following order and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury transmit- 
ting, in response to a Senate resolution of Ma 26, 1913, a report b 
the United States Public Health Service relative to the methods an 
practices employed by Drs. Karl and Silvlo yon Ruck in treating tuber- 


culosis and rendering persons immune from tuberculosis be printed as a 
document, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 6916) to amend section 857 of the Code of Laws for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 6917) granting a pension to David Roach; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6918) to increase the limit of cost of the Federal 
building authorized at Wilson, N. C.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6919) to authorize aids to navigation and other 
works in the Lighthouse Seryice, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 6920) granting a pension to George L. Hollis; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 6921) granting an increase of pension to Amos Poe 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 212) for a commemoration of 
the second inaugural of Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on 
Rules, > 

COPIES OF PATENTS. 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
502), which was reud, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Patents be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to furnish the Committee on Cuban Relations 
of the Senate of the United States copies of the : patenta, 
issued to Daniel B. Luten from the year 1900 to the present time ; 

No. 649648, dated May 15, 1900. Arch bridge. 

No. 785076, dated March 21, 1905, Arch. 

No. 802004, gatot October 17, 1905., Centering for and method of 

1 0s. 

i 18280. dated April 17, 1000. Arch structures. 

No, 830483, dated September 4, 1906. System of reinforcement. 

No. 804224, dated Janoary 1, 1907. Arch and analogous structure. 

No. #52070; dated May 7, 1907, Bridge of concrete or other analogous 

terial. 

e. 852071, dated May 7, 1907, 
No. 853183, dated May 7, 1907. Concrete or similar arch. 
No. 853202, dated May 7, 1907. Arch structure. 

No. 853202, dated May 7, 1907. Arch. 

No, 853204, dated May 7, 1907, Arch structure, 

No. 924058, dated May 25, 1000. Bridge or arch of concrete or other 

U s material. 
ang 8933771. dated September 14, 1909. Concrete bridge. 

No. 934411, dated September 14, 1909. Wall. 

No. 979776, dated December 27, 1910. Reinforced structure. 

No. 989272, dated April 11, 1911. Reinforced structure, 


Masonry and concrete structure, 
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998794, dated July 25, 1911. Surface drain. 

. 099663, dated August 1, 1911. Reinforced concrete construction. 

. 1004051, dated September 26, 1911. Skew arch, 

. 1005051, dated October 3, 1911. Arch center. 

. 1000676, dated November 21, 1911. Arch vault and conduit, ete. 

. 1027742, dated May 28, 1912. Arch viaduct, 

~ ere dated December 31. 1912. Masonry and reinforced con- 

2 Structure, 

No. 1060917, dated May 6, 1913. Arch. 

o. 1060918, dated May 6, 1913. Arch. 

Na. 1060919, dated May 6, 1913. Clamp for concrete relnforcing 

members, 
Fo. 1060920, dated May 6, 1913. Concrete bridge. 

. 1080921, dated May 6, 1913. Concrete bridge. 

. 1060022, dated May 6, 1918. Arch. 

1070707, dated August 19, 1913. Reinforced structure, 

. 1070003, dated August 19, 1013. Reinforced bar. 

1078308, dated November 11, 1918. Benam, 

. 1078510, dated November 11, 1913, Concrete reinforce. 

. 1106880, dated August 11, 1914, False work. 

No. 1089487, dated March 10, 1914. 

No. 1089488, dated March 10, 1914. 


No. 1090081, dated March 10, 1914. Bridge construction. 
No, 13833, dated November 24, 1914. Concrete bridges. 
No. 885386, dated April 21, 1898. Bridge construction, W. Sharp, 


REPORT OF ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the necompanying papers and illustrations, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the Information of the Congress, the 
annual report of the Isthmian Canal Commission and the Pan- 
ama Canal for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


Beams. 
Building reinforeed concrete 


Tue Wurre House, December 14, 1914. 


i FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 6689) making appropria- 
tion for the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and for other purposes, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Okla- 
homa will not attempt to haye that done at this time. It is 
very Important that we should proceed with the consideration 
of the safety-at-sea conyention, and I feel constrained to make 
a motion to go into executive session. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that if the consideration of the bill leads to any extended 
debate I shall consent that it be laid aside. It is a bill to 
make an appropriation for the suppression of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. The Agricultural Department will have ex- 
hausted within this week all the money available for the use 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. It is a matter of the high- 
est urgency that this appropriation shall be made at once. I 
repeat, if the bill occasions any extended debate, I shall not 
insist upon its consideration. 

Mr. STONE. Very well, Mr. President. On the statement 
of the Senator from Oklahoma that if the bill leads to debate 
he will not press it I shall not object; but I wish to say In 
yielding for the consideration of this one bill that it shall not 
be taken as a precedent for the consideration of other measures, 
and I desire to give notice that I intend, after this bill is dis- 
posed of, to press the motion for an executive session. 

Mr. GORE. I sympathize with the purpose and plan of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the sum of $2,500,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, be, and it is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
pig Me the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be bas gee bi 
the retary of Agriculture in the arrest and eradication of the foot- 
and-month disease, and to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
“ General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry,” of 81.597.996 in the 
“Act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915," approved June 30, 1914. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
whether such an appropriation bill as this seems to be can 
properly originate lu the Senate? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would not undertake to give a 
definite answer to that question. Within the last few days I 
have read the Senate document printed at the request of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus], which reviews this 
subject generally. The weight of opinion evidently is that 
general supply bills can not originate in the Senate, while 
other appropriation bills can. This is to meet a deficiency, and 
I confess I can not answer the Senator’s query; it is a mocted 
question. 


Is there objection to the present 


Mr. STONE. I make no point against the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me this is rather 
a strange way to pass a deficiency appropriation bill. The bill 
has never been referred to the Appropriations Committee; it was 
introduced in the Senate and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. This is the first time In my experience 
that I haye ever seen a deficiency of a million and a half dollars 
appropriated for by the action of the Senate without the bill 
having been referred to the Appropriations Committee. 

I will also say to the Senator from Oklahoma that such bills 
have always first passed the House of Representatives, have 
come to the Senate, been referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported, and then acted upon by the Senate, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there is no doubt that general de- 
ficiency bills and urgent deficiency bills, considered as supply 
measures, originate in the other House; that is the uniform 
procedure. ‘This bill is in part a deficiency bill and in part it 
is not so. In part it anticipates future expenses, and as the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is the committee to con- 
sider appropriations for the expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture, I assume that there is no impropriety in the bill 
having been referred to that committee, since it applies to an- 
ticipated expenses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amount of appropriation 
proyided in the bill other than the deficiency is only about a 
million dollars, 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir, 

Mr, SMOOT. I think, if we are going to pass this bill at all, 
we ought to make it apply to the foot-and-mouth disease and 
not include a deficiency appropriation. We should let the 
House deal with that subject and then pass the appropriation 
in its regular order in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is the extreme urgency and 
heed of this appropriation that constitutes my reason and my 
excuse for pressing the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he will amend 
the bill so that it will provide for the appropriation of a mil- 
lion dollars, and have it so framed that the sum will be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of Agriculture in the arrest and eradi- 
cation of the foot-and-mouth disease, and stop there, I shall 
have no objection at all to the passage of the bill; but I cer- 
tainly do object to passing a bill here to take care of a de- 
ficiency. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not object to the passage of this bill. It is intended 
to meet an extreme urgency. It is a bill for the passage of 
which people have been sending telegrams here in large num- 
bers. The necessity for the passage of the bill is extremely 
urgent, and it ought to be promptly passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado need 
not tell me that; I know it; but I say that the $1,507,906 pro- 
posed to be appropriated in the bill has already been expended; 
there is no particular hurry in having a bill passed to cover 
that deficiency; but there is an urgency in appropriating a 
million dollars now to continue this work. To that I have no 
objection. I will agree that the bill shall now be passed with 
an amendment proyiding for the appropriation of a million 
dollars. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The sum which has been expended in ex- 
cess of the appropriation has been spent at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the agricultural departments of the various States which 
have been affected by the foot-and-mouth disease. This is un- 
questionably a good measure in the sense of the expenditure 
haying been proper and necessary, and it seems to me, and 80 
the committee thought, that one bill ought to cover the entire 
matter, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that may be the opinion of the 
Senator from Colorado, but it is not my opinion. I am per- 
fectly willing, as I have said, that the bill shall be amended 
carrying the sum of a million dollars to be expended for this 
purpose, and stop there; but I do not believe that there ought ° 
to be added to the bill a deficiency appropriation, because that 
is not the way such deficiencies are provided for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GORE. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to supplement what the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has just said by this, that it has not 
only been the uniform practice of the Government for the other 
House to originate all general supply bills, but it is unconstitu- 
tional for the Senate to originate one. All deficiency bills are 
general supply bills, and, in so far as this is a deficiency bill, 
it falls within that rule; in so far as it is a specific appropria- 
tion for a specific purpose it does not, and I express the hape 
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that the Senator from Oklahoma will accept the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, under the circumstances I 
wish to add my request to that of the Senator from Utah, that 
for the present the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry accept the proposition which has been made. I 
feel sure that the deficiency which has already been incurred 
will be provided for—and it ought to be provided for—by the 
Committee on Appropriations; but it is true that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in the main always controls its own appro- 
priations; and there is no question that it ought to control the 
amount proposed to be appropriated for the eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. Of course, there is some question as 
to whether this measure should originate in the House, but I 
feel sure that that will be overlooked. I hope the Senator will 
accept this proposition, and we will take care of the deficiency 
very soon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the suggestion I make to the 
Senator is this: Strike out “ $2,500,000,” in line 3, and insert 
“ $1,000,000 ”; and strike out all after the word “ disease,” in 
line 7, so that the bill will simply provide $1,000,000 for the 
arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator know whether the de- 
ficiency that is mentioned was caused in large part by the 
expenditure of money for the emergency that had to be met by 
the breaking out of this disease? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt; Mr. President, that the 
money was expended for that very purpose; but it is a de- 
ficiency, and the Constitution of the United States plainly pro- 
vides how such deficiencies shall be provided for. There is not 
any doubt, I will say to the Senator, that the deficiency will be 
provided for, but it should be provided for in the proper way. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I should like to inquire, further, if there 
would be any objection to increasing the amount of the appro- 
priation so as to make it two and a half million dollars instead 
of a million dollars, and make no reference whatever to the 
deficiency ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the department 
say a million dollars is all they want. There would be 
objection to having the appropriation increased to $2,000,000 
with the idea that a part of that appropriation should be ap- 
plied to pay the deficiency, because the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would not have any authority to do that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to state, with the 
consent of the Senator from Oklahoma 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
the floor. There are several Senators on the floor, and the 
choe does not know to whom the Senator from Oklahoma 
yields. 

8 GORE. I will yield for a moment to the Senator from 
hio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in view of the amendment 
wŁich has been proposed by the Senator from Utah, I desire to 
make a suggestion. As I recall, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill of a year ago authorized the department to direct the killing 
of animals which might have been exposed to the disease and 
to reimburse the owners to a certain amount. Now, it would 
seem that, as the Senator has sought to limit the appropriation 
to $1,000,000 and to strike out the latter part of the pending bill 
referring to the deficiency in the appropriation for “General 
expenses” under the act of 1915, approved June 30, 1914, the 
authority conferred by the bill as it is proposed to amend it 
would not be broad enough; in other words, I believe the bill, 
if it is to be amended, shculd further be changed so as to 
authorize the payment of a part of this money to the owners of 
animals which the Bureau of Animal Industry may order killed. 

Mr. GORE. I have an amendment which I think will meet 
that suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that is part of the law now, and so it would not be necessary. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I understand that to 
be the law now, but, under the phraseology which the Senator 
from Utah has suggested, the expenditure of this $1,000,000 
would be limited simply to the arrest and eradication of the 
disease. I doubt whether the language would be broad enough 
to authorize payments from this particular appropriation for 
animals killed. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that is exactly what the Secretary of Agriculture has asked for, 
He wants a million dollars, to be expended hereafter, for the 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. The bill, if amended 
as I have suggested, will appropriate a million dollars for that 
purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator does not provide that it 
shall be expended under the existing law; he simply provides 
that it shall be expended in the arrest and eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. There should be some reference to the 
existing law, so as to permit of the payment of any portion of 
this sum which the department might find necessary to the 
owners of cattle which may be killed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
having the bill read “under the act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915, approved June 30, 1914.” 

Mr. POMERENE. That would avoid any question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that those words should 
remain in the bill, though I do not believe they are necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 3. after the words “sum of,” 
it is proposed to strike out “ $2,500,000” and in lieu thereof to 
insert $1,000,000,” and in line 7, after the word “ disease,” to 
strike out the comma and the words “ and to supply a deficiency 
ir the appropriation ‘General expenses, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry,’ of $1,597,996 in,” and insert the word “under,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the um of $1,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, be, and it is hereby, rd Je iy roe out of any 
e Abi the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended b 
the retary of Agriculture in the arrest and eradication of the foo 
and-mouth ase, under the “Act making 898 for the De- 
t of leulture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915,” 
approved June 30, 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to th 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

z me GORE. I send to the desk an amendment which I desire 
o offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “ disease,” in line 7. it is pro- 
posed to insert “and in the payment of claims arising out of 
past and future purchases and destruction of animals affected by 
or exposed to the foot-and-mouth disease.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. That may require an amendment, in view of the 
amendment adopted at the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if that conforms to 
his amendment, or does it require a change? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the amendment of the Senator 
as just offered is necessary, since we have retained the language 
in the latter part of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. This amendment was suggested by the depart- 
ment, but I rather think it is unnecessary in view of the change 
made in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I included in the 
amendment offered by myself the words “ under the act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, approved June 30, 1914,” which cover 
virtually the same matter that the Senator proposes to cover by 
his amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. Then I withdraw the amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill making appro- 
priation for the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth 
disease.” : 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 4 hours and 40 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


BEGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6060, the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wuire in the chair). The 
Senator from South Carolina moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 6060. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion. ; 
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- The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence 
of aliens in the United States. x 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill wili 
be laid aside temporarily. 
* Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 22 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate December 14, 1914. 
CONSULS. 
Tuomas D. Bowman, of Missouri, now vice and deputy consul 
at Nogales, to be consul of the United States of America at 
Fernie, British Columbia, Canada, vice Frank C. Denison, nomi- 
nated to be consul at Prescott. 

José de Olivares, of Missouri, now consul at Madras, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, vice James M. Shepard, resigned. 

James H. Goodier, of New York, now consul at Tahiti, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, vice Edwin W. Trimmer, resigned. 

Milton B. Kirk, of Illinois, now consul at St. Johns, Quebec, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Orillia, Ontario, 
Canada, vice Harry P. Dill, resigned. 

Frank C. Denison, of Vermont, now consul at Fernie, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Prescott, Ontario, 
Canada, yice Martin R. Sackett, resigned. 

John Fowler, of Massachusetts, now consul at Foochow, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Rimouski, Quebec, 
Canada, vice Frederick M. Ryder, nominated to be consul 
general at Singapore. r 

Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma, now vice and deputy consul 
general and interpreter at Shanghai, to be consul of the United 
States of America at Chungking, China, vice E. Carleton Baker, 
nominated to be consul at Nagasaki. 

Albert W. Pontius, of Minnesota, now consul at Newchwang, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Foochow, China, 
vice John Fowler, nominated to be consul at Rimouski. 

Albro L. Burnell, of Maine, now vice and deputy consul general 
. at Rio de Janeiro, to be consul of the United States of America 
at Rouen, France, vice Lucien Memminger, nominated to be con- 
sul at Madras. 

Thomas B. L. Layton, of Louisiana, to be consul of the United 
States of America at Tahiti, Society Islands, vice James H. 
Goodier, nominated to be consul at Niagara Falls. 

John Q. Wood, of Hawaii, now consul general at Adis Ababa, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, vice Frank Deedmeyer, resigned. 

Carl F. Deichman, of Missouri, now consul at Nagasaki, to 
be consul of the United States of America at Bombay, India, 
vice Henry D. Baker, resigned. 3 

Lucien Memminger, of South Carolina, now consul at Rouen, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Madras, India, 
vice José de Olivares, nominated to be consul at Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Lucien N. Sullivan, of Pennsylvania, now consul at La Paz, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Newcastle, New 
South Wales, Australia, vice George B. Killmaster, resigned. 

E. Carleton Baker, of California, now consul at Chungking, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Nagasaki, Japan, 
vice Carl F. Deichman, nominated to be consul at Bombay. 

CONSULS GENERAL. 


Edwin S. Cunningham, of Tennessee, now consul general at 
Singapore, to be consul general of the United States of America 
at Hankow, China, vice Julean H. Arnold, resigned. 

Frederick M. Ryder, of Connecticut, now consul at Rimouski, 
to be consul general of the United States of America at Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, vice Edwin S. Cunningham, nominated 
to be cousul general at Hankow. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Henry A. Meier, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be register of the land 

office at Lincoln, Nebr., vice Charles F. Shedd, deceased. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 

Lieut. Col. George H. Sands, Seventh Cavalry, to be colonel 
from December 10, 1914, vice Col. Charles A. P. Hatfield, unas- 
sigued, retired from active service December 9, 1914. 
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Maj. Lewis M. Koehler, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from December 10, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. George H. 
5 Sonur: promoted. 

p nk S. Armstrong, Cavalry, unassi to be or 
from December 8, 1914, vice Maj. Arthur — 3 
alry, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. James G. Harbord, First Cavalry, to be major from 
December 10, 1914, vice Maj. Lewis M. Koehler, Fifteenth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Grice P. Disque, Third Cavalry, to be captain 
from December 8, 1914, vice Capt. Walter M. Whitman, Eighth 
Cavalry, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Alvin S. Perkins, Cavalry, unassigned, to be cap- 
tain from December 8, 1914, vice Capt. Edward A. Sturges, Fifth 
Cavalry, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Barton, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain 
from December 10, 1914, vice Capt. James G. Harbord, First 
Cavalry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


. eae te Daniel W. Wurtzbaugh, an additional 
l grade, to be a commander in the N f 
Siyo July, 1914. Bree See 
eut. Commander Ralph Earle to be a commander in th 
Navy from the 10th day of July, 1914. sieni 
Ensign Ralph E. Sampson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914. 
_ Machinist Axel V. Kettels to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 23d day of December, 1913. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert T. S. Lowell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1914. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clyde R. Robinson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1914. 


REJECTION. 
Eæecutire nomination rejected by the Senate December 14. 191}. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


John D. Lynn to be United States attorn 
district of New York. pant tingle 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, December 14, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
8 prayer: ? 

Thou eternal One, by whom and through whom are al 
things, we thank Thee for life and its Aer W 
“As the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater,” so let Thy spirit descend in full measure upon us, 
that the sunshine of Thy love may fill our hearts and quicken 
our lives, that they may bring forth abundantly of rich fruits, 
that the world may be a little better that we have lived and 
wrought, and Thine be the praise through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. í 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (H. DOC. NO. 1350). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting an official copy of a resolution of 
both houses of the Philippine Legislature, received in the last 
mail from Manila, expressing appreciation and satisfaction to 
the House of Representatives for the passage of the Jones bill, 
and requesting approval thereof by the President and Senate, 
which was ordered to be filed and printed. The resolution was 
read, as follows: 


(Third Philippine Legislature, third session.] 


Resolution of both houses of the legislature in joint session ass 
expressing their high appreciation to the House of „ 
the United States for the passage of the Jones bill, and requesting 
the same approval thereof by the President and Senate. 

The Philippine Commission and Philippine Assembly, in joj 
assembled in the marble hali of the AFATA Mento. pate nerve 

Resolved, That they express their highest appreciation and satis- 
faction to the House of Representatives of the United States for the 
favorable action taken in the matter of the Jones bill. notwithstandin 
the difficulties encountered, and that they earnestly request the P - 
dent and Senate of said Nation to likewise approve said bill. so that, 
in extending the powers of government confided to the Filipinos and 
in opening up new paths to their national liberty, the Filipino people may 
be in condition to work out their own welfare and prosperity and may 
in every other respect be responsible for their own destinies, 
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And resolved further, That the honorable the Governor General be, 
and he hereby is, requested to transmit this message by cable to the 
United States. 

Adapted October 16, 1914. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was 


unanimously 
adopted by both houses of the legislature sitting in joint session on 
October 16, 1914. 
GEORGE L. LOGAN, 
Secretary Philippine Commission, 
THEODORE M. KALAW, 
Secretary Philippine Assembly. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. MOON, chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, by direction of that committee, reported the 
bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and for other purposes (H. Rept. 1219), which was read a first 
and second time, and, with accompanying papers, was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD reserved all points of order on the bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority members of the committee who desire to file views 
in opposition to those of the majority may have two days in 
which to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not catch the number of days that 
the members of the minority were to have to file their views. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent that they haye two 
days in which to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Could not the gentleman make it three 
days? 

Nr. MOON. Well, this is a pretty big report, and the chair- 
man of the committee had 18 hours in which to make it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When does the gentleman intend to take 
the bill up? 

Mr. MOON. At the first opportunity that I can call it up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority may have two days in which to 
file its views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Witson of Florida, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 6687. An act to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co, to construct a bridge across the Ohio River a short 
distance aboye the mouth of the Little Scioto River between 
Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sciotoville, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions : 

Resolred, That the business of the Senate be now suspended that 
opportunity Lng bons given for tribute to the menory of Hon. Invin 8. 
PEPPER, late u Member of the House of Representatives from the State 
9 That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That the Secretary send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 

appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1873. An act for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 6687. An act to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Ohio River a 
short distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River be- 
tween Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sciotoville, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 

t DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Nr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union for the purpose of further considering the 
bill H. R. 19422, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19422) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

For the condemnation of small park areas at the intersection of 
streets outside of the limits of the original city of Washington, from 
such areas shown on the map on file in the office of the engineer com- 
missioner, in the discretion of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, to be acquired in accordance with the provisions relating to 
small parks contained in the act approved July 21, 1914, entitled 
“An act makin appro riations to provide for the expenses of the 

vernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 

0, 1915, and for other purposes,“ $25,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 75 strike out lines 2 to 12, inclusive, and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: For the condemnation of small park areas to 
be acquired in accordance with the provisions relating to small parks 
in the District of Columbia, contained in the sundry civil appcoriation 
act approved August 1, 1914, $25,000." $ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I 
had better say a word in relation to this amendment. It is 
offered in order that the language may conform with the law in 
the last sundry civil appropriation act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee rise and report the bill to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19422) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same back with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to its final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. ` 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I demand a sepa- 
rate vote on the first amendment to the bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous 
consent that the other amendments be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate yote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will submit the balance in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote on any other 
amendment, and all the amendments except the first were 
agreed to. s 

The SPEAKER, 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. y 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


The question now is on the first amend- 


riated, and the other half out of the revenues of the District o 
Pinia. ' in lines 4, 5, and 6; and the word “ namely,” 

page 1, and insert the following as an amendment thereto: 

moneys a propristed for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia shall be paid out of the revenues of said District to the 
extent that they are available, and the balance shall be paid out of 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 5 
but the amount to be paid from the 0b 411 of the United States shall 
in no event be as much as one-half of said expenses, and all laws in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed.” 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 100, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 138, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Adair 


Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 


reh 
Stark, Fla. 
Collier 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Beakes 
Blackmon 


Falconer 
Burke, S. Dak, 


ee 
nsberry 
Avis 

Baltz 

Beall, Tex. 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Tex, 
Burke, Pa, 


Chandler, N. X. 
In 


Coady a 
8 lowa 


YEAS—186. 
Difenderfer Jacoway 
Donovan Johnson, Ky. 
Doolittie Johnson, S. 
Doughton eatin ~ 
Eagle Kelly, Pa. 
Edwards Kennedy, Conn. 
Hanae I 30851 
‘ergusson Cey. 0 
Ferris Kindel 
Fields Kirkpatrick 
FitzHenry Kitchin 
Flood, Va. La Follette 
Floyd, Ark. azaro 
Foster Lenroot 
Fowler Lesher 
Francis 3 
Garner Lieb 
Garrett, Tex. Lindbergh 
Gill Linthicum 
Godwin, N. C. Lobeck 
Gocke Lonergan 
Goodwin, Ark, McAndrews 
Gordon McGillicuddy 
Goulden McKellar 
Graham, III. 1 
Gray Maguire, Nebr. 
Green, Iowa 1 
Gudger Mape 
Hamlin Mitchell 
Har Moon 
Harr Morgan, La. 
Harrison Morgan, Okla, 
Haugen Moss, Ind. 
Hayden Mulkey 
Heflin Murray 
Helm eely, W. Va. 
Helvering Oldfield 
Henr, Page, N. C. 
Hensley Palmer 
Holland Park 
Houston Peterson. 
Howard Phelan 
Hoxworth Quin 
Hufings Ga. Rauch 
Ho Rayburn 
Reed 
Tese Rouse 
NAYS—100. 
Farr Lee, Pa. 
Frear Lindquist 
French Lloy 
Gallagher McKenzie 
Gardner McLaughlin 
Gillett Madden 
Good Mann 
Greene, Vt. Miller 
Hawley Mondell 
Hay Montague 
Hayes Moss, W. Va, 
Helgesen Nelson 
Howell 8 
Hughes, W. Va. Fake . 
Humphrey, Wash. Parker, N. J. 
Humphreys, Miss, Patton, Pa. 
Johnson, Utah Peters 
Johnson, Wash. Llumley 
Kelley, Mich. Post 
Kennedy, lowa Powers 
Kennedy, R. I. Ragsdale 
Kinkaid, Nebr Raker 
Knowland, J. R. Roberts, Mass. 
Langham Roberts, Nev. 
Langley Rogers 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Cline Kuhn 
NOT VOTING—138. 
Dooling Griffin 
Doremus Guernsey 
riscoll Hamill 
Drukker Hamilton, Mich, 
Dunn Hamilton, N. X. 
Dupré Hammond 
Eagan Hart 
Elder Hill 
Estopinal Hinds 
Fairchild Hinebaugh 
Faison obson 
Fess Jones 
Finley Keister 
Fitzgerald Kent 
Fordney Ki P. 
Gallivan Kinkead, N. J. 
ard ong 
Garrett, Tenn. Korbly 
George Kreider 
Gerry Laffe 
Gilmore L'Engle 
Gittins 
Glass Lewis, 
Goldfogle Lewis, Pa. 
Gorman - Loft 
Graham, Pa. e 
Greene, Mass. cClellan 
Gregg McGuire, Okla, 
Griest aban 


Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Shackleford 


Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stone 

Stout 

Summers 
Taggart 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Thomas 
‘Thompson, Okla. 
Townsend 


Young, N. Dak. 


8 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith. J. M. C. 
Smith. Minn. 
Smith, N. X. 
Steenerson 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stringer 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ala. 


8 


Volntead 
Watson 
Weaver 
Williams 
Willis 
Winslow 
Woods 


Parker, N. 
Patten, N. N. 
Platt 

Porter 


Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rupley 


enllx Sparkman Ten Eyck Watkins 
Seldomridge Stevens, N. H. Thomson, III. Whitacre 
hreve Sutherland Underhill Wilson, Fla. 
Sims Talbott, Md. Underwood Wilson, N. X. 
Smith, Md. Talcott, N. Y. Wallin 
Smith. Saml. W. Taylor, N. I. Walters 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. SHREVE. 
3} SPARKMAN with Mr. KAHN. 
r. DALE with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Frrzoknarp with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
. Howarp with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
. Witson of Florida with Mr. Cary. 
. SCULLY with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. O'SHAUNEsSSY with Mr. CALDER. 
. UNDERWoop with Mr. Forpney. 
Mr. Warkixs with Mr. AINEY. 
. BRODBECK with Mr. Avis. 
Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. BRITTEN. 
. BRUCKNER with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Carr with Mr. COOPER. 
. CLAYPOOL with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. Dunn. 
Mr. Conry with Mr. GRIEST. 
. DAVENPORT with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
. Drxon with Mr. Hamutton of Michigan. 
. NEELEY of Kansas with Mr. NORTON. 
Mr. Doolixd with Mr. HAMILTON of New York, 
. DorEMvs with Mr. HINDS. 
Mr. Dupré with Mr. HINEBAUGH, 
Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. KEISTER. 
. FINLEY with Mr. Krerprr. 
Mr. GALiivaAn with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 
. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma, 
. GERRY with Mr. Moore. 
Grass with Mr. MORIN. 
. GOLDFOGLE with Mr. MOTT. 
. Harr with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 
Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. Parker. 
. Pou with Mr. PLATT. 
„ Ratvey with Mr. PORTER. 
. TaLsorr of Maryland with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
Mr, Wurracre with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
Mr. Jones with Mr. WALLIN. 
On the vote: 
Mr. Provry (for amendment) with Mr. BURKE of South Da- 
kota (against). 
Mr. Browne of Wisconsin (for amendment) with Mr. Fess 
(against). 
Mr. AVIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 
Mr. AVIS. No; I was out in the lobby. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 
Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 
Mr. ANSBERRY. I was right on the edge of the gallery, 
Mr. Speaker; I do not know whether that is considered in the 
Hall or not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 
Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, ia were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ no.” 
The SPEAKER. It does not make: any difference how the 
gentleman would vote; he can not vote. 
The result of the vote wus announced as above recorded. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Pace of North Carolina, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 19909) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government (H. Rept. 1221), which was 
read the first and second times and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve ali points of order on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 


1914. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for general debate 
on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 
and pending that I would like to see if we can agree upon a 
time for general debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the legislative. executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves, 
notwithstanding the rule that requires a day for printing, that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And pending that, I 
would like to see if we can agree upon a time for general debate. 

Mr. GOOD. How much time would the gentleman from 
South Carolina suggest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Would the gentleman be 
satisfied with an hour and a quarter on a side? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I have requests for more time than that, 
but I would suggest that we take up the bill and agree upon 
four hours’ general debate—that would consume the day—as 
we can not take up the reading of the bill under the five-minute 
rule, anyway, to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, very well; 
I will agree upon four hours, two hours to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] and two hours by myself. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, pending the motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, general debate be confined to four hours, two hours 
to a side, two hours to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Iowa and two hours by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves, 
notwithstanding the rule that requires a bill be printed one day 
in advance 

Mr. MANN. There is no such rule. 

The SPEAKER. But the bill has never been printed. The 
gentleman from South Carolina moves that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, and pending that he asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to four hours, two 
hours to be controlled by himself and two hours by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. Is there objection to the request? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on 
going into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union to consider this bill. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 19909, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19909) making appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, to-day all over the world in- 
dividuals, institutions, and Governments are endeavoring to 
curtail their expenditures and reduce their obligations, because 
they recognize it as a period of stringency and reduced income. 
As I listened to the President's message I thought that he felt 
the spirit of the time and was inculcating upon us the economy 
which everyone else is practicing. I have since read several 
times that portion of his message, and while it has the charm 
which invariably characterizes his speeches to Congress, I find 
it has also a quality of vagueness and indefiniteness which is 
almost as invariable, and while he introduces this subject by 
saying that “it is highly important that our judgments should 
be clear, definite, and steadfast,” yet I think the most extreme 
advocate of a huge pork-barrel appropriation bill or the strict- 


est economist could with equal effect quote in their support the 
President’s attractive phrases. It seems to me that the times 
demand not simply a vague intention to avoid increased ex- 
travagance but an immediate reduction of expenses, a pruning 
of all nonessentials, a postponement of whatever is not indis- 
pensable. We were told at the last session that our revenues 
were so precarious that special taxes must be imposed. Such 
emergency taxes should be used for emergencies, and the Gov- 
ernment should not in such times of stress continue living on 
the same scale as in times of ease and prosperity and a full 
Treasury. Perhaps one reason the Democratic platforms have 
always preached economy and tried to make that seem a Demo- 
cratic principle is because they realized that economy was more 
necessary and imperative in Democratic times than in Repub- 
lican times. I assent to that theory, and I believe in the typical 
Democratic time of to-day a strict and unsparing economy is 
necessary. 

But in studying the estimate. I see little indication of any 
such purpose in this administration. You would think we were 
in the midst of plenty. Instead of economizing and reducing 
expenses the administration asks for more money than we ever 
spent up to last year, and as you study the figures you find that 
some of the reductions are not real ones and that the esti- 
mates really call for more than last year, which wes the high 
tide of national expenditure, and this at a time when everyone 
else in the world is lopping off expenses and when we are pay- 
ing most onerous and vexatious emergency taxes. 

The regular estimates last year were $1,108,000,000; this year 
they are $1,090,000,000, an apparent reduction of $18 000.000. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury tells us—page 58 of his re- 
port—that the estimate for the Postal Service under existing laws 
is $320,000,000, but if the legislation recommended by the de- 
partment is enacted the cost will be only $297,000,000, a saving 
of $23,000,000. He refers, I suppose, to the change from rural 
carriers to star-route service, and accordingly, in the Book of 
Estimates, he figures the cost of the Postal Service as $297,- 
000,000. Under existing law, which is the basis on which the 
estimates should be figured, that should be- $23,000,000 larger, 
and the apparent reduction of $18,000,000 over last year is 
wiped out, and these estimates supplant those of last year as 
the largest sum any administration has ever asked any Congress 
to appropriate. That seems to be the interpretation in admin- 
istration figures of the meaning of the paragraph about economy 
in the President's message. That means that in this time of 
depression and suffering the administration recommends that 
the Government be run on a more lavish and expensive scale 
than ever before in its history. I think that, on the contrary, 
now is a time to pare close to the lowest possible limit. 

Hd n rene pe taint petor than the administration 
r er tha ation reducing the Post Office appropriatio 
$23,000,000 will go through or not. PP eee 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
the Post Office Committee has reported a bill negativing the 
recommendation of the department and appropriates a total of 
$322,000,000 ? 

Mr. GILLETT. I was not aware of that fact, but I was 
perfectly confident that that would be the fact. If the gentle- 
man says it is $322,000,000, there is $25,000,000 already re- 
ported larger on the Post Office bill than it is estimated for. 
So that the estimates, instead of being $18,000,000 less than last 
year, are really $7,000,000 larger, and that in this period of 
stress and depression. 

Mr. MANN. Would it divert the gentleman if he yielded to 
me for a question? 


Mr. GILLETT. Certainly not. 

Mr. MANN. What are the total estimates of appropriations 
and the total estimates of receipts for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. GILLETT. The total estimates of appropriations are 
$1,080,000,000, calling the Post Office bill $297,000,000, 

Mr. MANN. What is the total estimate of receipts made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GILLETT. There are about seven hundred and odd mil- 
lions without the Post Office bill. They are about the same as 
the expenditures. 

Mr. MANN. I have not examined the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but I saw a newspaper statement the other 
day that the estimates of receipts were about $60,000,000 less 
than the estimates submitted of expenditures. If so, of course 
the administration has not complied with the law as carried 
in-the Smith amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think they make the receipts equal the 
expenditures by this unjustified reduction of the $25,000,000 
in Post Office expenses and by deducting the $60,000,000 of the 
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sinking fund, and they also subtract the $18,000,000 for Panama, 
which I assume they expect to pay out of bonds instead of 
paying it out of current receipts, as we have been doing for 
many years. 

Mr. MANN. They do not comply with the law that requires 
the President, when he makes estimates of receipts and expendi- 
tures, if the expenditures exceed the receipts, to make recom- 
mendation as to the methods of raising additional money. That 
is the law. Possibly they have not discovered it up there yet. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me, as I study the figures and 
the Secretary of the Treasury’s report, that there is staring us 
in the face a tremendous deficit not only in 1916 but in this 
very fiscal year, and that the narrowest economy is our plain 
duty. 

The Secretary says in his report: 

The European war seriously and adversely affected the revenues of 
the Government from imports. Tue revenue from customs for the 
month of October, 1914, was $16,000,000 and for the month of 
October, 1913, it was $30,000.000, showing a decrease in one month of 
$13,000,000. I have taken the month of October for the pu » of 
comparison, as the new tariff went into effect October, 1913, and duties 
were therefore the same. The reduction in revenues is due solely to 
the falling off in importations. 

But if you look at the statement of the Department of Com- 
merce for the month which the Secretary selects for his com- 
parison you find that the importations in October did not fall 
off at all, but increased. For October, 1913, they were 
$133.000,000 and for the month of October, 1914, they were 
8138.000000. And yet the Secretary of the Treasury says: 

5 2 reduction in revenues is due solely to the falling off in impor- 
ations, 

How can he make a statement which the figures of his fellow 
Cabinet officer so absolutely contradict? If he is se wrong in 
his reasoning there it increases one’s suspicion that he is wrong 
when he attributes our diminished revenues to the European 
war rather than to the Democratic tariff. 

He goes on to say: 


To keep the Ervasary in strong condition in these abnormal times 
was obviously the first duty of the hour. Upon it largely depended the 
safety of business and finance in this country. If the W aal-plat 4 
revenue act had not been passed, the surplus in the sury woul 
have constantly diminished and might have disappeared altogether. 


Inasmuch as that surplus has shrunk from $145,000,000 on 
the ist of last July to $74,000,000 to-day, the danger which the 
Secretary points out is a very real one, and inasmuch as the 
emergency revenue is only estimated at $54,000.000 for the rest 
of this year, an apprehension is not unreasonable that even with 
the emergency reyenues our Treasury may be dangerously empty 
before the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will it embarrass the gentleman to ask him 
a question right there? 

Mr. GILLETT. It will not embarrass me. I only hate to 
take so much time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether the revenues returned under the emergency act passed 
two months ago have been brought into the Treasury and added 
in the daily returns? 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not tell the gentleman; but we have 
this fact—which should be considered and which makes us even 
more concerned about the Treasury—that during this adminis- 
tration the expenditures have always run in excess of the esti- 
mates made by the administration and the reyenue has always 
been below their estimates; so that it seems to me the outlook 
for this fiscal year is very blue, even under the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself. He says: 

As long as the expenditures of the Government exceed its income 
there is always danger. To maintain such a condition is both unsound 
aon Dione hints The corollary of a weak Treasury is impaired confi- 

once. 

I heartily indorse these sentiments, and it seems to me they 
should naturally have led to a cutting down of the estimates, 
and that instead of recommending expenditures on a vaster 
scale than ever before suggestions of a reduction should have 
been made, 

Ile says: 

It is,_I think, unfortunate that this emergency measure is made to 
expire December, 1915. I venture to suggest that this limitation 
should be removed and the act amended so as to provide that it shall 
remain In force until peace is restored in Europe. 

A more logical suggestion would have been that it remain in 
force until the Democratic tariff is repealed. In times of de- 
pression the people do not submit cheerfully to unusual and 
vexatious taxation, and it seems to me it would have been more 
umtural and satisfactory for the administration to have recom- 
mended that this Government do what the rest of us are doing— 
cut down expenses—and even then, and with the emergency 
revenues, I do not believe the Treasury would be any too strong. 

I understand that the revenues of the Post Office Department 
are falling off, and, as the Secretary has pointed out, in such 


times we should run no risks. That there is no disposition even 
now to stint is shown by the fact that on the very first day of 
the session four different recommendations, in addition to the 
regular estimates, amounting to over 54.000.000, were made, 
besides deficiency estimates of several millions. 

It is always difficult to decide what is extravagance, what is 
economy, what is parsimony—men’s minds will differ—but it 
seems to me clear that in times like these, as depicted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the revenues decreasing, the 
surplus diminishing, importations uncertain, and when a full 
Treasury is indispensable, it is extravagant to send in estimates 
which show no serious attempt at retrenchment. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to avail myself of the lati- 
tude of general debate to make a few observations not germane 
to this bill. 

During the last campaign a member of the Cabinet came to 
my home city to address a Democratic rally, and in language 
too caustic for me to care to advertise it by repeating it de- 
nounced me because of my partisanship. I had a great regard 
and respect for the gentleman, and though it was naturally 
somewhat diminished by his uncomplimentary remarks and 
poor judgment of me, it was not extinguished; and it has oc- 
curred to me that it would be a fair retaliation to his criticism 
to show by a few specimens that the administration of which he 
is a distinguished and ornamental part had committed acts of 
partisanship beside which anything I had done would look like 
austere and judicial impartiality. 

Partisanship is not a crime, but there are degrees of it— 
some commendable, some pardonable, some inexcusable. My 
partisanship I naturally think belongs to the first class, for I 
understand it consists in criticizing the Democratie administra- 
tion, and inasmuch as Republicans in this Congress have been 
deprived of all effectual participation in legislation by the secret 
caucus system of the Democrats, it would be hard if they could 
not indulge in the only weapon left them—debate. But I think 
I can cite plenty of instances of partisanship by this adminis- 
tration which clearly belong to the third degree—inexcusable, 

The very appearance of the gentleman so far from the scene 
of his duty for the purpose of belaboring and defeating Repub- 
licans. was hardly the act of a nonpartisan, and he adde to the 
partisanship of it by taking along with him from his duties an- 
other official, the collector of customs in New York, who did 
not know me, but who spent an hour in criticizing me in whut I 
was told was a very entertaining and eloquent and effective 
speech. 

The collector of the port of New York receives the largest 
salary of any United States official in the country outside of 
Washington. Formerly the collector was looked upon as the 
head of a New York machine, and his thousands of subordi- 
nates were considered an organized army for the party in 
power; but of late years that abominable system has been 
abolished, the force has been put under civil service, and the 
last collector found sufficient scope for his grent abilities in 
watehing and administering the interests of the Government. 
When the present collector was installed by this administration 
I noticed that he published in the papers that while in office 
hours he should attend to public business; his other hours 
would be devoted to politics—a broad hint to his subordinates 
and an apparent effort to again establish the collector as a 
party boss. 

I do not believe the Government would get any more than 
its money’s worth if the collector devoted all his time to the 
duties of the office instead of going out of the State in vuin 
attempts to defeat Republicans; but apparently this was no 
unusual incident, for I remember a Democratic Congressman 
from the President’s own State felt obliged to introduce a reso- 
lution in Congress asking the Secretary of the Treasury to tell 
how he could secure a reply to letters from the collector and 
where his office was located and what were his hours for com 
ducting public business, and the health officer of New York— 
another good Democrat—retorting upon the collector, cruelly 
said: 

The health officer of the State of New York wishes to state that he 
is not running his department from a summer resort or in the news- 
papers. 

Now, I am perfectly willing that a member of the Cabinet 
and the collector of the port of New York should abandon their 
official duties and go up to my district to defeat me—particu- 
larly in view of the result—but I must be excused for thinking 
that it does not make a good introduction to a speech denounc- 
ing me for partisanship. 

Let me refer to a few acts of this administration which I 
think are not commendable or excusable, but are unpardonable 
acts of partisanship, and which I think ought to estop members 
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of the administration from criticizing others for that disposi- 
tion. 

By the new banking act the Reserve Board was given enor- 
mous power over the financial interests of the country. It 
would not seem reasonable that all seven of the members of 
that board should belong to one party, and if any administra- 
tion—particularly one which represented a minority of the 
veters—should select the whole seven from its own followers, 
I think it might be defined as an act of narrow and inexcusable 
partisanship. All of the seven originally selected for the pres- 
ent board were Democrats. One of them, you remember, was 
not confirmed by the Senate because he had the manliness to 
repudiate the special plea made for him by the President that 
he became a director of an indicted trust in order to reform it. 
That left a vacancy, to which another Democrat was promptly 
nominated. So the administration made eight selections for 
the board, and every one of them was a Democrat. As far as 
we can judge, it would have made no difference how many the 
board contained, they would all be Democrats, The duties and 
power of the board make it particularly desirable and natural 
that it should be nonpartisan—that all appearance of partisan- 
ship should be avoided. I am told that at the bankers’ con- 
vention, when considering the proposed law, the suggestion was 
made that it should contain a provision that the minority party 
should always have representation on the board, but they all 
thought that no administration would ever show such bigoted 
partisanship as not to recognize its opponents on the board, and 
so the motion was withdrawn as superfluous. And yet this 
administration selected eight members for this board at the 
most crucial formative period of its existence, and every one 
of them was a Democrat. Should such an administration de- 
nounce others for partisanship? 

One member of the Reserve Board has already given an in- 
stance both of his power and of his partisanship. A Demo- 
cratic Senator of a Southern State, whose record for paying 
its obligations was not stainless, complained to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that his State was not able to borrow $1,000,- 
000 in New York on satisfactory terms. A borrower with a bad 
record often finds terms unsatisfactory, especially in periods of 

. financial disturbance. But the Secretary of the Treasury is- 
sued a public statement that if the Senator could not raise 
the loan on satisfactory terms, “I will myself see if banks can 
not be found to take up this loan.” With that threat and by 
un inducement in the shape of a deposit of United States funds 
it was not strange that he quickly found an accommodating 
bank. The Democratic national platform said: 

We condemn the present methods of depositing Government funds in 
a few favored banks, and we pledge our party to provide by law for 
thelr deposit by competitive b g. 

The Secretary of the Treasury not only deposits in a favored 
bank, but he favors the bank in order to induce it to lend, 
money to his political friends. Is such an administration in a 
position to criticize partisanship? When their party is the bene- 
ficary their national platform is but a scrap of paper. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
that the loan to which he refers was granted for the purpose 
of helping out a Republican administration in the State of 
‘Tennessee rather than a political friend. 

Mr. GILLETT. It was a Democratic Senator who came and 
asked for it. I believe temporarily the State of Tennessee did 
happen to have a Republican governor, but he was not the 
agent who went to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are many others in the 
State of Tennessee who think the fact that the loan was needed 
was because Tennessee had a Republican governor. 

Mr. GILLETT. I know nothing about the local conditions. 
Did you have a Republican legislature, too? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes; we had what was called 
a fusion legislature. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know anything about your local 
politics. I only know what I saw in the paper—that it was a 
Democratic Senator, and that it was at his urgent insistency 
that it was granted. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not quite probable that this bribe which 
was given by the Secretary of the Treasury to a Democratic 
Senator was one of the reasons for the State of Tennessee re- 
cently going Democratic? 

Mr. GILLETT. Another specimen of the nonpartisanship of 
this administration is furnished by its conduct toward fourth- 
class postmasters. An Executive order was issued by the Presi- 
dent setting aside the orders of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
which had covered all fourth-class postmasters into the civil 
service, and this new order provided that the postmasters al- 


ready holding office must submit to a competitive examination. 
This order was accepted by Congress as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for its proposition to return all fourth-class postmasters 
into the old patronage system, and apparently they have not 
been disappointed in their expectations of its practical work- 
ings. Suspiciously contemporaneous with this order came a 
reorganization of the Civil Service Commission by whom this 
new examination of the postmasters was to be made. 

In the 20 years that I have been here appointments to that 
commission have been singularly free from any taint or charge 
of partisanship. The law provides that the commission shall 
consist of three persons, not more than two of whom shall be 
adherents of the same political party. As the main purpose 
of the commission was to eliminate partisanship from appoint- 
ments, care was taken that the commission itself should not 
be partisan. That spirit was so recognized and obeyed through- 
out the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft that 
two of the three commissioners, including the president of the 
board, were Democrats, although the administrations that 
appointed them and retained them and had full power of re- 
moval were Republican. Ever since Theodore Roosevelt re- 
signed from the commission in 1895 the president of the 
commission bas been a Democrat, and during these adminis- 
trations no changes occurred in the board except by the 
voluntary resignation of a commissioner. But although two of 
the three commissioners were Democrats, this administration 
in its eagerness for patronage at once removed two of them, 
one Republican and one Deffocrat. It is not often that an 
administration can dispose for a useful partisan purpose of 
an office which must be filled by a member of the opposite 
party, but the Republican commissioner, whom I had always 
found an exceptionally able and efficient official, was removed 
and his place filled by a constituent of a Progressive Senator, 
and that Senator's vote has supported administration measures 
more reliably than many Democrats. Gratitude has been de- 
fined as a lively appreciation of favors to come, and I presume 
the Senator secured the appointment of his constituent by 
appealing to the gratitude of the administration. 

The place of the Democrat who was removed was given to 
the secretary of a Senator from South Carolina, whose train- 
ing as the political representative of his employer one would 
not expect to fit him preeminently for this nonpartisan position. 

This reorganized commission proceeded with its appointed 
task of examining fourth-class postmasters, and then the ad- 
ministration made the appointments. The law forbids that in 
the selection political faith shall be even considered. It is a 
violation of the law to select a man or be influenced in the 
selection by his politics, Do you think that either the letter 
or spirit of the law has been observed? To be legal here the 
administration must be nonpartisan. Do you think it has been 
either nonpartisan or legal? Let me cite two cases from my 
own district which recently came to my notice. In one town 
two men took the examination for postmaster. One was a 
Republican who had held the office for many years; who had 
the respect and confidence of the whole town; who had a long 
petition signed by many Democrats as well as Republicans. 
The rival candidate was a Democrat backed by no petition of 
his fellow citizens. I was told that only one man in the town 
besides himself wanted his appointment, but that may have 
been an exaggeration. The Republican was marked 90 on his 
examination and the Demoerat 83. Did the Republican, who 
had the highest mark, in addition to his experience and his 
petition, receive the office? Oh, no; it was given to the Demo- 
erat. And yet the law demands that partisan considerations 
shall be ignored. ` 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 3 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does not the law in reference to the civil 
service require that the three highest on the eligible list shall 
be certified, and from those three highest the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, or the head of the department, shall select one of the 
three? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; but the law forbids in making that se- 
lection the consideration of politics. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Probably politics were not considered in 
the gentleman’s case. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is where I differ from the gentleman 
from Georgia. I do not believe that politics were not con- 
sidered, and neither do I believe the gentleman believes it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The fact that he was a Democrat ought 
to give him a majority in this administration. 

Mr. GILLETT. Probably it does; and that is where I say 
that the Democratic administration is not only partisan but 
illegal, because the law makes it illegal to take into consider- 
ation the politics of the candidate, 
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In another neighboring place the Republican, who had held 
the office for a dozen years, ranked three points higher than 
his opponent in the examination, but he was turned down and 
his Democratic rival given the place. 

That process is going on in all our districts, and yet they 
criticize us for being partisan, when they are showing their 
bigoted partisanship not only in ignoring the rank in ex- 
amination, but in violating the law, which forbids consider- 
ing a man’s politics, I can at least assert that my partisan- 
ship has never prevented me from advocating every extension 
of the merit system and every lessening of Congressional pat- 
ronage, much less has it led me to flagrant disregard of the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the gentleman explain the fact 
that under the Republican administration 97 per cent of all the 
ciyil-service appointees were Republicans? 

Mr. GILLETT. It was not so. That is the way I explain 
that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. One question more, if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the gentleman explain away 
the fact that out of 400 post-office inspectors only 32 were 
Democrats? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not believe that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was so. 

Mr. MANN. That was not so.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. i 

Mr, SMITH of Minnesota. Is it not true that most of the 
post-office inspectors are now Democrats, or claim to be? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know, but that is aside from the 
point I am making. What I am saying is that under this civil- 
service law all over the country the same sort of thing is going 
on—not only is the administration partisan, but its partisan- 
ship leads them to perform acts that are illegal. I do not 
think it lies in the mouth of this administration to condemn for 
partisanship men who criticize it. 

The selection of ambassadors has always been partisan and 
personal. Although I have always favored putting our whole 
Diplomatic Service on a merit basis and promoting as a reward 
for efficiency, yet I have never thought it was vital, because it 
seemed to me that in these days of cables and wireless an 
ambassador was only the mouthpiece of an administration, and 
his personal ability was of no great moment if he creditably 
upheld the dignity of his country. The present war has led 
me to revise my opinion in this as in some other matters. It 
teaches me how valuable it might be to a country to have an 
ambassador who had friendly and intimate personal relations 
with the lending men of the country to which he was accredited, 
and who could analyze accurately their prevalent opinions and 
purposes. How invaluable to Germany, for instance, last sum- 
mer to know exactly the purposes and probable action of Eng- 
land and Italy. But ordinarily an ambassador’s duties and 
opportunities are less important. During the trying times of 
this war our foreign representatives have met with ability and 
wisdom the unusual emergencies. I do not think, however, it is 
partisanship which makes me feel that one above all the others 
has distinguished himself and won the unlimited admiration 
and gratitude both of the people among whom he was stationed 
and of his own fellow countrymen. With no desire to disparage 
anyone, I think Ambassador Herrick won for Limself a unique 
position, and we all in this country may take pride in the fact 
that avhen the French Government fled from Paris it was to 
our representative that President Poincaré said: “I commit to 
your charge the people of Paris.” [Applause on the Republican 
side.] He had won a position of distinction and usefulness 
which fortune seldom permits to any man, and it was with 
great regret that I learned of his recall. I have the warmest 
regard and respect for his successor. We learned in this House 
to appreciate his ability, his refinement, his courtesy. But Goy. 
Herrick has attained such an unusual prestige that I felt he 
might well have been retained until the emergency was over, 
and this feeling was vastly intensified when the current rumor 
reached me that he was withdrawn not in the crdinary routine, 
but because of selfish partisanship, because Ohio politicians 
demanded it, because Goy. Herrick was rendering tco splendid 
service, was making America and himself too useful, was mak- 
ing himself a too popular and dangerous opponent, and so the 
very glory of his service was the secret and vital reason of his 
recall. And yet an administration which can stoop to this 
rebukes others for being partisan. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. What basis has the gentleman for that 
statement? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is current report; I have it on very 
good basis, and I thoroughly believe it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think that, making 
a charge of that kind, in view of the fact that the present am- 
bassador had been appointed months before and was over in 
France, he ought to give something more than rumor as the 
basis for his statement? 

A a GILLETT. It has something more than rumor for its 
as 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then let us haye it. 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not give it, and will not give it; but I 
believe it is true, and I do not believe it will be contradicted by 
those who know about it. 

That heroic old Democrat whose birthday is still celebrated 
by his degenerate party descendants, Andrew Jackson, is said to 
have asked a friend who was urging him to give an office to an 
editor in New York, “Does he loyally support me?” To which 
the friend replied, “He always supports you when he thinks 
you are right.“ The prototype of Democracy responded, “ That's 
just when I can get along without him. What I want is a 
friend who will support me when he knows I am wrong.” I 
presume that orthodox Democratic doctrine is held by this ad- 
ministration, Of course its friends will be kept very busy if 
they support it whenever they know it is wrong, but I have no 
doubt the rewards will be conyincing and sufficient. But I do 
not think the text for its speeches should be the offensive parti- 
sanship of its opponents. [Applause on the Republican Side.] 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is very proper that 
I should follow the gentleman from Massachusetts I Mr. GILLETT] 
who has just spoken, because I, too, was selected for the atten- 
tion of a distinguished member of the Cabinet, who traveled not 
300 miles, as he did to Massachusetts, but over 1,300 miles, up 
into my own district, in order to tell my people whom they ought 
to support. It is needless to say it was not a Republican candi- 
date whose candidacy he urged. I may further suggest that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gmerr] who has just. 
spoken did what he could for this administration prior to 
adjournment by holding up to public gaze the extravagant ap- 
propriations which had been made and suggesting that publie 
economy ought to be practiced at this time. In a smaller and 
in an humble way I, too, endeavored to do what I could to save 
an extravagant appropriation by this administration. 

In the river and harbor bill which passed the House at 
forty-three million, some of you may remember I endeayored 
to point out imperfections and defects which, in my judgment, 
ought to have defeated it. But that bill went over to the Senate 
wind there had added to it $10,000,000 more, making a total of 
$53,000,000. After a long period the bill was defeated, and a 
substitute bill carrying $20,000,000 was passed, which with the 
$6,990,000 carried by the sundry civil appropriation bill made 
$27,000,000 appropriated for waterways at the last session. Wo 
were criticized at that time for being niggardly over waterways, 
when, as a matter of fact, that amount was almost equal to the 
total appropriations 10 years ago, for the years 1904 and 1905. 
But I had no expectation of discussing that phase of the sub- 
ject at this time. The argument which was raised when that 
bill was before the House, in response to every eritieism of 
every project, was that the Army engineers had approved the 
project, that they had passed upon it, and that therefore Con- 
gress was supposed to accept it without any further questioning. 
I realize that when the new bill comes before the House time 
will be extremely limited, and for that reason I do not desire 
to encroach upon the time of the committee, excepting undcr 
the five-minute rule, if I may then be permitted; but I desire 
at this time to briefly point out to the House why the judgment 
of Army engineers ought not to be taken at its reported value. 
I believe that they have indorsed, within the past year, one of 
the most objectionable propositions ever brought before the 
American people so far as Government support is concerned, 
and that it is not the only one with which they haye been con- 
nected, in my judgment. In order that I may not misstate any 
of the facts in regard to their position I desire to present one or 
more projects which they have approved, giving reasons for 
their approval, and I ask your attention to those reasons. 

Before doing so, however, I desire to refer to another matter 
connected with river and harbor appropriations. 

No public-spirited man questions the policy of extending Gov- 
ernment aid to legitimate waterway improvements. No well- 
informed man can also close his eyes to scores of scandalous 
projects that receive many millions of dollars annually from 
Government waterway appropriations, No thinking man should 
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support a miserable, wasteful pork barrel because of some legiti- 
mate project it contains, 

At the lobby carnival held in this city last week, I am informed, 
opponents to the lobby’s wasteful policy were severely criticized. 
The same expression of indignation came from the railway 
lobby of my own State 10 years ago, when the State legislature 
demanded to know what returns the people were getting for 
their money. There we were met with the same denunciation 
and misrepresentation, the weapons of the lobby. 

I have shown to the House by Recorp evidence that dredgers, 
railways, and contractors are contributing to the support of the 
$50,000,000 river and harbor lobby. All these facts were set 
forth in the Recorp for October S. Why will not men occupying 
conspicuous positions in both Congress and the river and harbor 
lobby insist upon an investigation? Let it be thorough and in- 
clude the opposition as well. Why do we investigate Mulhall 
and not the river and harbor lobby? Why do we investigate 
conditions in West Virginia, Michigan, and Colorado mines and 
yet ignore national scandal at our doors? Why do we investi- 
gate the promotion of a gold mine in North Carolina and yet 
refuse to dig into the looting of a Federal Treasury that is 
annually worked by water-power interests, land reclamationists, 
railways, dredgers, and contractors who demand an annual 
$50,000,000 barrel.“ 

Good-intentioned people who are inveigled into this greedy 
combination may well inquire into the character of the or- 
ganization, 

A yellow-colored circular was mailed to every Member of 
Congress last week, on both sides of which appeared the sensa- 
tional statement: 

War has been declared against the waterways of the United States. 

This foolish and barefaced misstatement, an insult to the 
intelligence of every Representative, was sent to all of us over 
the signature of the river aud harbor lobby's president and 
secretary. 

The yellow document contained a pathetic appeal for the larg- 
est convention ever held by the lobby, and in bold, black type 
was an announcement that “the President of the United States 
bas been invited to speak.” That brought the crowd. But the 
President did not appear, neither did the Kaiser nor the Sultan 
of Sulu, for good and sufficient reasons. But the virtues of sev- 
eral lame-duck projects that had been repudiated by Congress 
were extolled by fervid orators to willing ears, and it was 
unanimously resolved to support an annual $50,000,000 Treasury 
raid. 

Think of the proposal: In the presence of a huge war tax, of 
a President's plea for economy, of a defeated infamous “ pork 
barrel,” and of the lobby’s exposed efforts to roll it through Con- 
gress this $50,000,000 lobby demands $50,000,000 more, to in- 
clude scores of projects, shown to be “humbug and steals,” 
masquerading as navigable waters. R 

On December § the fearless Chicago Tribune, one of the 
world's great newspapers, in a comprehensive editorial an- 
swered the lobby’s declaration of war on. the Treasury as 
* [From the Chicago Tribune, Dee. 8, 1914. 

IMPROVING NAVIGATION v. STEALING PUBLIC MONEY. 
nited States navigation improvements are in danger 
of ‘being’ prevented by their undisciplined Pia p ENIA just as they mare 
Ne informed person doubts that the reasonable waterway program of 
the State administration would have been put Into effe fore now 
but for the intemperate demands of an active clique, who disgusted the 
people of the State with the entire waterway propaganda, 

At one time the Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterway Association was an 
influential body. It included in its membership a large number of 
highly disinterested men, but it fell under the control of the fanatics, 
toe MET oda * hunters, the salaried secretaries, and disappeared into 
oho National Rivers and Harbors Congress fs in serious danger of 
traveling the same road. 

An organization formed for the purpose of fostering health 
sentiment aud legitimate financial support for water navi on will 
find a ready response throughout the Nation. But an organization con- 
ducted for the purpose of lending nonpartisan and nonpolitical support 
to “ pork-barrel’ schemes in which water transportation has the least 
part and in which a raid upon the National easury is the leading 
motive will soon atrophy. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which meets in Wash- 
ington to-morrow, will meet a hard test. Its president is an out-and- 
out “porker.” Its salaried secretary is a hired demagogue, who has 
attempted to decelve the members of the congress to their own and the 


Nation’s Injury. 
The representatives in the United States, in Congress, and 
petore the Rivers and Harbors Congress have two planks in their 
atform. 
y Plank No. 1 is afirmative, There shall be dishonest river and harbor 


ms, 
Yank Fo. 2 is negative. There shall be no honest appropriations 
without dishonest appropriations. 
. — attacks ALEE as eppdand 
In sup of. ap on it as 
to waterway improvements, 7 ° 
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If defeated in its attempts to rob the Treasury, it attacks all legiti- 
mute improvements as extravagances. 

It did both of these things to Illinois. It will do both of these things 
throughout the Nation. i 

The “ porkers,” fortunately, call attention ta the navigation improve- 
ments of Europe. 

In Europe great improvements have been obtained for water trans- 
portation at a minimum of cost. Taxes upon the transportation com- 
panies benefited defray the greater part of the expenses. 

The river and harbor policy of the United States has been to obtain 
a minimum of benefit to navigation at a maximum of public expense. 
Where navigation has been benefited the navigation companies have 
been given the benefit free. They have become the beneficiaries of 
special privil and discrimination. They take an active part in legis- 
lation and politics. 
There are two main questions before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. First, will it be used as an instrument to pass the infamous 

pork-barrel" bill rejected at the last session of Congress? 

Second, can it organize itself into a body conducted for the benefit 
of navigation instead of being a body conducted to obtain Federal 


ap zop ations? 

unorganized members may expect a hard drive from the ng 

who believe that the present Congress offers the last chance for 2 

meina and who are willing to sacrifice all future claims on public 
y in waterway improvements for this one great prize. 

A great part of the sincere workers for improved navigation are 
entirely taken ne the suave manners of the spollsmen. They are in 
dan of being led to their own undoing. 

If they participate in the deliberations of the Rivers and Harbors 
8 let them bear in mind that a large element of the Nation is 
already disgusted with anything going under the name of river and 
harbor improvement.” 

There is another large element which is thoroughly disgusted with 
the extravagance of Congress, especially this Congress. 

A little more greed, a little more “ pork,” and the Nation will turn 
away from navigation improvement for.a generation to come. 

The sincere and systematic workers for navigation improvement must 
discover that the way to obtain the results they are seeking is by a 
rigid elimination of pork in appropriation bills. This should be done 
through the medium of the exist organizations if possible. But if 
the existing organizations remain in control of the Treasury raiders, 
the sooner they are destroyed the sooncr honest river and harbot 
improvements will come. 


The Tribune speaks to over 300,000 daily readers. 
is valuable. 

From New York comes this editorial utterance, which went 
to nearly a million subscribers of another high-class educa- 
8 medium that in like manner hits hard at fakes and 


Its advice 


[From Colliers, December 5, 1914.] 
STILL HUNGRY FOR " PORK." 

The staves and hoops are ready for the new river and harbor “ pork 
barrel“ which the backers of the discredited old method of appropriat- 
ing Government money for waterways nope to shove through Congress 
this winter. Undismayed by the smashing a few weeks ago of the 
853.000.000 barrel—for which a lump sum of $20,000,000, to be used 
at the discretion of the War Department's engineers, was substituted— _ 
distinguished “ pork ” getters and their friends are determined to obtain 
an get tira of approximately $45,000,000, They are going into the 
fight wi the same arguments that have been used ever since the 
barrel was the size of a tomato can. For instance, the officlals of the 
National River and Harbor Congress, in their call for an annual meet- 
ing to be held in Washington next week, characterize the condemnation 
hea: upon the present system as “a declaration of war on the whole 
policy of waterway improvement.” Some of the members of the River 
and Tardor Congress may believe that statement; nobody else will. 
The people are more than willing to spend their money to facilitate 
water transportation, but are tired of seeing millions wasted on un- 
usuable creeks, rivers, and inlets. And the sooner the advocates of the 
pork-barrel system abandon it and insist upon the enactment of a law 
placing the river and harbor problem in the hands of a national com- 
mission, thereby removing it as far as possible from the reach of 
bartering politicians, the better it will be for all of us. 


I could quote from other high-standard publications to the 
same effect, but now desire to present facts that every Member 
of Congress should examine for himself before voting away 
Government moneys for another scandalous measure, 

On December 8 President Wilson said to Congress and to the 
country: 

PRESIDENT WILSON ON XATIONAL ECONOMY. 

It is not expenditure, but extravagance, that we should care being 
criticized for; not paying for the legitimate — and undertak- 
ings of a great Government, whose people command what it should do, 
but adding what will benefit only a few ar 1 money out for what 
need not have been undertaken at all or might have been postponed. or 
better and more economically conceived and carried out. The Nation 
is not niggardly ; it is very generous. It will chide us only if we forget 
for whom we pay money out and whose money it is we pay. These are 
large and general standards, but they are not very difficult of applica- 
tion to particular cases. 

If a business man found his expenses in any branch of the 
business increasing out of all proportion to the returns, he 
would drive from his employ those who persist in wasteful ex- 
travagance. 

No record of inefficiency in the entire Government service can 
equal that which greets us from a casual study of appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors. In private business a general 
house cleaning would follow such an exposition. Why, then, 
should we as public servants, representing the interests of the 
people who pay the tax, adopt any different rule? f 

The history of a phenomenal decrease in navigation on in- 
land waters, apart from traffic on the Great Lakes, is startling 
in character, but that decrease has been accompanied by reck- 
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less, wasteful expenditures that in recent years are being di- 
verted into land reclamation, water power, and other schemes 
for private interests, as I have attempted to show in the past, 
and shall continue to present to those who make the appro- 
priations. 

The following statement, taken from Army engineers’ re- 
ports, contains food for thought when we realize that a war 
tax in times of peace is not caused by European troubles but 
by inexcusable waste and inefficient management of our own 
1 River and harbor. appropriations, 1875-191}. 

$5, 218, 000, 00 
— 6,643, 517. 50 


5, 015, 000. 00 
None made. 


10, 872. 200. 

28, 726, 007. 21 
17, 252, 052. 04 
43, 500, 813. 00 
18, 092, 945. 00 
29, 190, 264. 00 
49, 380, 541.°50 
40, 558, 620. 50 
51, 115, 889. 00 
26, 990, 000. 00 


The force of the above table will be gained by comparisons. 
Taking biennial appropriations, in crder to meet the former 
practice, we find— 


, A SESA $18, 738, 875 
77ͤĩ ĩVxç Phe a te 36, 134, 371 
1904) E IAIN A ER LET ASTE 52, 773, 349 
1755 2 78, 105, 889 


A diminishing river traffic and a 400 per cent increase in ap- 

propriations in 30 years are facts that deserve serious consid- 
eration. 
F We should remember also that a réduction in the 1914 appro- 
priation was brought about after widespread public protest 
had been dinned into the ears of Congress, coming as it did 
from the press throughout the country. The river and harbor 
bill of 1914, including new projects and sundry civil items, 
reached the astounding sum of $93,000,000, a great part of 
which was waste. Notwithstanding the strenuous fight and 
secret back fire conducted by the rivers and harbors lobby dur- 
ing last session the barrel was smashed in the Senate and a 
$20,000,000 fund was placed in the hands of the Army engineers 
for emergency work in addition to $6,990,000 appropriated by 
the sundry civil bin. 


THE LOBBY DEMANDS ANOTHER $50,000,060. 


Again the lobby has met and by resolution last week arro- 
gantly demands of Congress another $50,000,000. War taxes, 
national financial embarrassment, nothing weighs with the 
Treasury raiders, and I desire to show briefly on what projects 
a great part of the last $53,000,000 barrel, and presumably the 
new bill, would be wasted. 

Senator TILEMAN called the bill a “ humbug and steal“ many 
years ago, when the principle was the same but the amount of loot 
was far less. Yet never before has the lobby audaciously de- 
manded a $50,000,000 direct tax in order to float its barrel. 
That remained for the present administration to face. Avoided 
during the last session it devolved upon a handful of high- 
minded, courageous men in the Senate to save the country 
$66,000,000 by their defeat of that waterway fraud. All honor 
to them and to a fearless press that became aroused and sup- 
ported the fight. 


I desire to discuss some projects frankly and impersonally, 
and for those who care to pursue their own investigation on 
the subject I ask attention to speeches relating to different 
phases of the 1914 bill, found in the Rxconb for April 10, June 
8, June 8, June 19, and October 8, together with many illuminat- 
ing discussions in the Senate last session. It is a large subject 
to try and cover, but the enormous amount of annual loot taken 
from the Treasury, together with the acknowledged stultifying 
influences of the barrel, justifies a careful scrutiny by every 
Representative into scores of indefensible items that have made 
up the larger part of annual waterway bills. 

I desire to particularly discuss one project that has been 
recommended by Army engineers for immediate construction 
and received a preliminary appropriation in the last bill, a 
project so vicious and scandalous in character that the country 
has reason to demand a full explanation for such recommenda- 
tion. Possibly an attempt will be made to railroad the project 
through Congress at this session or commit us to a vicious 
policy, and as only a few minutes will be given by the committee 
to the discussion of any one item when the bill is before us the 
present time affords my only means of setting forth the true 
character of this project in advance of the bill’s passage, 

WHAT THE BILL MEANS. 

Vote for such bills if you will, but vote understanding they 
are spurious waterway bills largely devoted to private water- 
power, land-reclamation, and other schemes, behind which are 
grouped dredgers, contractors, Jand interests, certain railways, 
and the Water Power Trust. I have shown the direct connection 
of many interests in my remarks in the Rxconp for October 8, 
but desire to present other irrefutable evidence to show addi- 
tional influences behind this proposed barrel and to point out a 
few vicious projects it has contained in the past and is expected 
to contain before it passes both Houses. 

Army engineers haye been quoted to us repeatedly in support 
of vicious, worthless projects. They are required to approve 
every project in order to prevent the cupidity of Congressmen 
from walking off with too large loot barrels. We have been re- 
peatedly informed that Army engineers are the watchdogs of 
the Treasury, and their sensibilitics have been injured, accord- 
ing to common report, because of criticism leveled against the 
“barrel.” I believe the engineers, as a class, are honorable and 
able men, and do not wish to do any of them injustice; but am 
convinced, I am about to discuss one of the worst cases of Goy- 
ernment loot ever attempted under the guise of “navigation ”— 
with the engineers’ indorsement. 

ENGINEERS URGE A PARTICULARLY BAD PROJECT, 

If this project is once begun it will open the door immediately 
to Government expenditures running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars to be expended for private special interests. Never 
before has the disguise been completely thrown off nor have 
Army engineers surrendered unconditionally to powerful polit- 
ical interests, so far as my knowledge goes. Heretofore they 
have made a pretense of opposing humbugs and steals,” but 
they now recommend immediate allowance of a gigantic fraud— 
war taxes or no war taxes. This is vigorous language, but I 
hope it may arouse Members to the true character of vicious 
waterway legislation which the people are called upon to pay 
for by a direct war tax. 

The careful attention of every Member is invited to Document 
No. 20 of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Sixty-third 
Congress, relating to the Tennessee River between Browns 
Island and the railroad bridge below the city of Florence, Ala.— 
Muscle Shoals. The document contains 84 pages and several 
maps that should be carefully examined by those who are being 
urged to vote for waterway projects on the ground that they 
have received the approval of Army engineers. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. What river is this? 

Mr. FREAR. The Tennessee River, in the State of Alabama. 

WHAT IS BEHIND AN EIGHTEEN MILLION FRAUD? 


The 1914 bill contained a preliminary $150,000 appropriation 
for this item. On Saturday, December 12, another hearing be- 
fore the House committee was held on this same project. and I 
quote a paragraph from the press account of that hearing: 

Members of the Rivers and, Harbors Committee queried the witnesses 
as to whether they belleved the railroads were back of the movement 
to oppose the development of navigation at Muscle Shoals. The wit- 
nesses sald they felt that the railroads were strongly opposed to such 
development. 

What was the purpose of asking such foolish questions 
concerning a proposed filching from the Treasury of $18,701,000 
with which to finance a water-power company? Did any mem- 
ber of the committee demand the names of the powerful inter- 
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ests that are forcing this high-handed proposal through Con- 
gress? 
AN $18,000,000 PRESENT TO THE TRUST. 

Heretofore projects, however wasteful or ridiculous in char- 
acter they may appear to be, have offered some pretense of 
being intended for navigation. Muscle Shoals, new project 
recommended by the Army engineers, to be begun by January 1, 
1915, and to be completed by 1920, calls for $18,701,000 to finance 
a water-power proposition for the Alabama Power Co. that 
already controls all the power along the Tennessee and Coosa 
Rivers. 

Pursuant to the proposal of Army engineers, this $18,701,000 
is to be expended at once, and the money is to be spent in 
building dams, locks, and power plant for the Muscle Shoals 
Hydroelectric Power Co., a branch of the Alabama Power Trust. 
This Government, with the approval and recommendation of 
its own Army engineers, according to their report, is about to 
help build a water-power plant for the Alabama Power Co. at a 
cost of $18,701,000, and to give a lease for 100 years to this 
Water Power Trust. Holding the bag, financially speaking, the 
Government tries to get back $8,876,000 of the amount, during 
the course of a hundred years. The remaining $10,325,000, how- 
ever, is to be given over as a Christmas present. 

To be fair in the statements of facts, 1 will say that $8,575,000 
is ostensibly for navigation, but through a pretense is as 
hypocritical in character as the offer for public bids between 
a straw man and a Water Power Trust. 

As Document No, 20, throughout its whole astonishing text of 
84 pages, does not give a solitary fact from which to determine 
why $8,575,000 is to be spent for navigation, I have undertaken 
some investigation of the subject. 

Army engineers, who were educated by the Government and 
have ever since been its confidential paid advisers, have de- 
termined that of the $18,701,000 to be expended for water 
power mathematical exactness requires that a contract with the 
Water Power Trust should be so apportioned that our Goy- 
ernment will pay $8,575,000 of the amount and charge it up to 
a profit and loss account of navigation,“ and $1,750,000 addi- 
tional for *“ easements.” 

FARCICAL RIVER TRAFFIC. 

In a published statement Senator Burton mercilessly dissects 
scores of projects contained in the 1914 “pork barrel.” Turn- 
ing his attention to Muscle Shoals, Senator Burton’s article 
says: 

For the Muscle Shoals improvements on the Tennessee River, about 
150 miles below the Chattanooga, the appropriations to-day have been 
$5,101,726. Commerce through this canal in 1912 was 5,520 tons of 
all types. Each year shows a decrease in traffic. The commerce 
through this canal in 1906 amounted to 26,878 tons, in 1909 it was 
17,453 tons, and in 1911 it was 8,962 tons. For the last fiscal year it 
cost $48,202 to operate and maintain this canal. Interest- on the 
investment at 3 per cent was $95,751.78. Including interest and cost 
of maintenance the Government last year spent $26.09 for every ton 
of freight of all classes going through the Muscle Shoals Canal. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the cause of the decline after the 
expenditure of these funds? 

Mr. FREAR. Competition due to railroads that have gone 
into that country very largely, according to the reports. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Do they expect in some way to reverse that 
competition? How do they expect to get it back? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will listen to me for a 
moment, I will give him a statement of the condition of af- 
fairs that is in reply to that very question. It is interesting, 
if not instructive. 

The Army engineers have recommended an expenditure of 
$3,191,726 to secure 5,520 tons of freight. But it does not tell 
the whole story. On page 2510 of the Engineer's Report for 
1913 appears the character of the 5,520 tons, which cost the 
Government over $140,000 for 1912. Therein it appears 2,473 
tons were fertilizer, floatable logs, or timber, leaving a balance 
952 3,047 tons of miscellaneous freight, including coal, grain, and 

¥ A GOVERNMENT EXPENSE OF $26 PER TON FOR FERTILIZER. 

These figures are taken from the Army Engineers’ Report, 
which report the same Army engineers prepared prior to mak- 
ing their recommendations contained in Document No. 20. Yet 
with facts staring them in the face from their own reports, 
Proving that after an expenditure of $3,191,726 commerce of 
Muscle Shoals diminished from 26,878 tons in 1906 to 5,520 tons 
in 1912, with further facts disclosed by their own reports show- 
ing that practically half of this insignificant traffic is com- 
posed of fertilizer or floatable material and the balance of mis- 
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cellaneous freight, with all this array of facts to condemn 
incompetence responsible for a waste of $3,191,726 and an 
annual Government cost of $26 a ton for putting fertilizer 
through the Muscle Shoals locks—I say, with all this record of 
its own poor judgment spread before its gaze from its own 
official records, the Army board now recommends an immediate 
expenditure by the Government of $8,575,000 more for the 
5 of this 5,520 tons of fertilizer and other cheap 
re - x 
. SCANDALOUS WATER-POWER PROJECTS. 

More scandalous, it recommends immediate enactment into 
law of an additional advancement of over $10,000,000 more 
with which the Government is directed to build a water-power 
plant for the Water Power Trust, extending a trust franchise 
for 100 years and giving exclusive grasp to a monopoly that 
already controls all other water powers in Alabama. 

Have I made this much plain? If so, it is not the whole 
case, because the report demonstrates this Government has 
been persuaded by its engineers to dump millions into the Coosa 
River, ostensibly for navigation, but for the Alabama Power 
Co. monopoly as is shown by pages 82, 83, and S4 of the report 
contained in Document No. 20. 

Mr, MOON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I would like for the gentleman to state his 
figures as to the traffic in tons on the Tennessee River. 

Mr. FREAR. At Muscle Shoals it is 5,520 tons. 

Mr. MOON. What was the tonnage of the entire river last 
year; does the gentleman know? 

Mr. FREAR. That is all that is given by the engineers for 
that place. 

Mr. MOON. I want to inform the gentleman the tonnage was 
about 1,300,000 tons, to the value of about $13,000,000. . 

Mr. FREAR. In reply to that let me say to the gentleman 
I have given a great deal of attention to the method of prepara- 
tion of engineers’ statistics. I can convince him or any other 
man, I believe, in a short time that but very littie reliance is 
sometimes to be placed upon the estimate received from them 
and from their own admission at times. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him this: 
If there is no reliance to be placed upon the reports of engi- 
neers gathered over the United States along the rivers as to the 
traffic, where can we look and to whom for such facts? 

Mr. FREAR. I wish the gentleman would listen to me for a 
few moments, and I will endeavor to enlighten him as to my 
own views of that and say that they have arrived at this exact 
measurement because the freight was carried through the lock 
and an exact determination made. I am not criticizing their 
efforts, but traffic statistics should be carefully examined from 
their own admissions. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman does not include, then, any ton- 
nage that passes along other parts of the river that does not 
go through Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. FREAR. I will say, this, the Army engineers show that 
5,500 tons have gone through this lock. That is all they show 
at this point. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman know a commission on 
waterways of the United States, composed of six Senators and 
six Representatives, have reported that the Tennessee River 
had maintained its tonnage as the fourth river in the United 
States? 

Mr. FREAR. I am glad the gentleman said that, because if 
he had been listening to me he would have learned that inside 
the period of six years, according to the Army engineers them- 
selves, the traffic on that river has decreased from 26,000 tons 
to 5,500 tons. Beyond that, the chairman of that great water- 
ways committee, the best fh hom Tha expert in the United 


States, is the gentleman from whom I have been quoting. 

Mr. MOON. The report was signed by that gentleman and 
shows for itself. As a TRT of fact, it does not show any 
such figures, because in a hearing before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee only a few days ago they are shown to be thoroughly 
erroneous. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

My BRYAN. The gentleman spoke a while ago about the 
Alabama water-power trust. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the gentleman investigated, and is it not 
a fact that the Alabama corporation is principally foreign 
owned? 

Mr. FREAR. It is part of the General Electric. It is in the 
general trust. 

Mr. BRYAN. And owned by Canadian owners, very largely, 
is it not? 
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Mr. FREAR. I am not sure, but it is part of the General 
Electric Trust. 3 


A GOVERNMENT EXPENSE OF $100 PER TON FOR FERTILIZER—-SAME STREAM, 


We learn that after an investment of $3,191,726 only 5,520 
tons of fertilizer is shipped annualy at a cost to the Government 
of $26 per.ton. It is equally illuminating to learn that after 

$8,575,000 more on Muscle Shoals, or $11,766,726 in all 
“for navigation,” the average cost to the Government for con- 
veying this fertilizer through Muscle Shoals will be approxi- 
mately $100 per ton, based on a 5 per cent charge for interest, 
maintenance, and depreciation. 

By a singular coincidence this water traffic rate is estimated 
to be the approximate cost to the Government per ton on the 
Missouri when present expenditures of $27,000,000 shall have 
been completed. 

By a further coincidence decrease in traffic quoted on the 
Muscle Shoals, Missouri, and lower Mississippi Rivers, after all 
this prodigious shower of gold into these traflicless streams, has 
been an approximate 80 per cent loss in every case, according 
to the engineers’ reports. 

So much for Army engineers who control Government purse 
strings for statesmen who are expected to approve indefensible 
recommendations. 

Is this statement a slander on the judgment or reliability of 
Army engineers? We have been given repeated shocks when 
discussing the 25 projects for North Carolina; streams dry 
eight months in the year in Florida; of artesian well pro- 
posals for the $10,000,000 Trinity River; of the $20,000,000 
future expenditures for a bankrupt 13-mile canal. All of these 
schemes have weakened public confidence in recommendations 
of 1 8 5 engineers. Let us study the Muscle Shoals $18,701,000 
project. 

CHIEF KINGMAN SAYS IT I5 A GOOD THING, 


Quoting briefly from the report on Muscle Shoals, signed by 
Dan C. Kingman, Chief of Engineers, Document No. 20, pages 1 
and 2, we find: 


The cost of providing 6-foot navigation under a plan contemplatin 
a water-power development satisfactory to this com y is estimat 
by the special board at $18,701,000, this approximately $8,575,000 
may properly represent the value of the proposed improvement to 
navigation, the remainder being chargeable to power development and 

bursed to the United States with interest under a definite 
yments, the first to be a cash payment of $3,000,000 upon 
the completion of the structures at site No. 2, to be followed by 99 
annual cash payments in amounts which, with the first payment, will 
return the entire part of the cost chargeable to power development with 
compound inter at 3 per cent. In addition the company proposes to 
pay each year an amount equivalent to 35 cents r horsepower of 
stalled capacity, pernato as soon as this exceeds „000 horsepower, 
and in any case not later n 20 years after first power is developed, 
The lease period proposed is 100 years. 
THE $18,701,000 GIFT SHOULD NOT BE DELAYED. 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has carefully con- 
sidered this plan and is in general accord with the views and recom- 
mendations of the special board, though believing that a due regard 
of public interests iy nes that some equitable provision should be made 
whereby the United States may terminate the lease at any time after 
the end of 50 years in case it should become apparent that such action 
is desirable. ith this provision the board is of opinion that it is 
advisable for the United States to adopt the project outlined by the 
special board for combined navigation improvement and power develop- 
Ment on the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in cooperation 
with the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co., at a total estimated 
cost of $18,701,000 under the conditions ified yp — special board. 
The first appropriation should provide at least $1, „000 in cash and 
contract authorization for the balance, with a view to comptio of the 
work in five years. In case Congress does not adopt the project at 
once the board recommends an appropriation of $150,000 to provide 
for completion of the detailed surveys, foundation borings, and prepara- 
tion of plans, so that there need be no unnecessary delay in active 
prosecution of the work whenever it is author 

THE FIRST VERY LARGE PRIVATR Jon RECOMMENDED. 


After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports I concur with 
the views of the s board and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. Attention is particularly invited to the general com- 
ments made by the latter board in the final paragraph of its report 
relative to the economic questions involved in the cing of joint 
me ieee: Boe WATOE pees Lemar! pent, of 8 5 ꝗ one herein 

roposed is the first to be recommen on a very la e. 

p Bax C. KINGMAN 


Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN, 


Chairman Committce on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 

Possibly it may be said the Chief Engineer does not reflect 
the views of the Army board, to which fulsome praise has been 
awarded by those who have projects awaiting favorable action 
by this supreme court of Army engineers. That the court ap- 
pears to be of one mind is apparent from Document 20, which 
is signed by several distinguished officials. 


FINANCING A MONOPOLY. 


On page 5, paragraph 12, the board justifies its efforts to 
create a water-power monopoly at the expense of Uncle Sam, 


‘demands, as follows: 


instead of permitting independent plants to supply legitimate 


The Muscle Shoals H 


roeclectric Power Co. has interests in other 
pawor developments on the Tallapoosa, the Coosa; 

onnecting these developments with the pro; Muscle Shoals de- 
velopment will make up deficiency in power at the latter place during 
seasons of low water, fact alone enables the power company to 
plan for an ultimate installation at Muscle Shoals of 680, horse- 
powcr measured at the switchboard. The 5 rokpanS board states that 
such a combination of power plants, if suitably regulated by State or 
Nation, will be of Sag caged public benefit than a number of inde- 
pendent power plants with incomplete development of each plant. 

The cat is out of the bag, and the straw-man bidder exists 
gracefully. 

On page 6, paragraph 18, occurs an X-ray view into the pe- 
culiar understanding of official responsibility possessed by this 
board and the complete dominance of judgment by interests 
antagonistic to the public welfare and helpless millions who are 
paying a war tax to cover past extravagance. I quote: 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has carefully consid- 
ered this pe and is in general accord with the views and recommenda- 
tions of the special board, The project. contemplates primarily the con- 
servation of one of the great natural resources of the Nation by the 
development of power in large amount and incidentally the improve- 
or navigation throughout the year of a reach of about 82 miles 
of the Tennessee River. An expenditure by the United States of 
Ey 701,000 within a period of five years is contemplated. Of this total, 

375,000 is estimated as the cost of the portion of the work which 
properly may be considered as an improvement of navigation. 

To this should be added another gift of $1,750,000 for power 
purposes, as I shall later show. ' 

Eight million five hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
is to be added to the $3,191,000 already spent on this project, 
which has lost 80 per cent of its traffic within eight years, and 
amounts to a grand total at this point of 5,520 tons, largely of 
fertilizer. What is this vast amount of money to be spent for? 

Mr, MOON. The gentleman understands we are not agreeing 
that is true? 

Mr. FREAR. Of course the gentleman has the privilege of 
answering in his own time. Besides that $8,575,000 spent for 
navigation, $1,750,000 is recommended by the Army engineers 
for water easements for this water-power company, and that is 
after a minority report of protest was filed by one engineer. I 
must read it in order to give you the facts to show how even 
an Army engineer felt it improper to throw away Government 
money in this way, notwithstanding he consented to the 
$8,750,000 for navigation for this insignificant tonnage. 

Mr. MOON. May I ask the gentleman how much money it 
would take to put in repair the United States canal that now 
runs along Muscle Shoals and through which the tonnage must 
now go? 

Mr. FREAR. I am going to read from the report the condi- 
tions given in the documents, and the gentleman will under- 
stand that my time is limited, unless I can be yielded more 
time. 

Mr. MOON. I want to suggest to the gentleman the cost of 
repairs there will amount to nearly as much money as it will 
take to put locks and dams in that place, and the power com- 
pany proposes to turn back to the Government any money ex- 
pended except that expended for navigation purposes. 

Mr. FREAR. We will discuss what the power company pro- 
poses to do before we get through, because I have the official 
document in which they make the proposal and the cause of the 
straw bid at that time. 

Here is the minority report of the engineer. 

Let me point out explicitly one or more features of this 
remarkable repart, the first of the kind, according to its own 
statement, ever presented, by calling attention to a dissenting 
report of Lieut. Col. Riché, who says, on page 57, paragraph 24: 

In conclusion, I recommend that all lands and easements needed for 
this improvement be ulred to be donated to the United States, and 
do not fear that such delay as this may cause will result in loss to the 
A ETA navigation hud BATUA Dower AATTOINA Avan 
ithe loss of the present offer of the Muscle Shoals Hydro-Electric 


Power Co, should result. In other ects, except where herein stated 
to the contrary, I concur in the report signed by the other members of 
the board. 


He refuses to consent to an expenditure of 81.750.000 for ease- 
ments for the water-power company, because he can find no 
justification. That is an Army engineer. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will give me further time, I 
will do so. 

Mr. MOON. I shall be glad to see you get all the time you 
want. I ask you if that is the minority and not the majority 
report? 

Mr. FREAR. I will give you the majority report now, read- 
ing from page 6. This is a report of the board. Just listen to 


this, please: 
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THE BOARD REPUDIATES AN “ INNOVATION.” 


Riché dissented from buying up lands and easements for the 
purpose of creating this water power. The whole purpose is 
disclosed by the Board of Engineers when, on page 6, para- 
graph 16, the minority report of Lieut. Col. Riché is overruled, 
as follows: 

One member of the special board submitted a minority report, advo- 
eating the view that by reason of special benefits enjoyed by local 
interests they should be required to furnish to the Unit. States free 
of cost all necessary lands and flowage rights, estimated to cost about 
$1,750,000. The majority of the special board, while in general sym- 
pathy with the adoption of such a poney on river and harbor work, 
considered it inadvisable to make the innovation in this case, as it 
would doubtless lead to considerable delay and would be apt to defeat 
the present opportunity to make this improvement on favorable terms, 

This is signed by the board. 

For whom? For the water-power company. 

And would be apt to defeat the present opportunity to make this 
improvement on favorable terms. 

To whom? To the water-power company, with only a straw 
man to bid against it. 

Mr, MOON. That is your statement about it. 

Mr. FREAR. Can a man come to any different conclusion 
after reading the engireer’s report? 

Mr. MOON. You ask a question and answer it, and put it in 
the mouth of the engineers. They do not make it at all. 

Mr. FREAR. I say that this is a most novel report. The 
engineers themselves say so. 

Mr. MOON. You should not put it in the mouths of the 
engineers to say that it is a scandalous report. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I do not wish to be so understood. The 
gentleman can interrupt. I have admiration for his ability 
and interest in this project. I realize it comes home. I am not 
speaking from any personal feeling except I do not like to see 
$18,000,000 thrown away by the Government for a water-power 
company. [Applause.] 

FLOATING SCHEMES, NOT BOATS. 

What must be the logical conclusions drawn from such pro- 
posals by our guardians of creeks and rivulets and of our col- 
lective legislative conscience. The Alabama Power Trust is 
about to take over Muscle Shoals and the Government is about 
_to spend $18,701,000 to float the scheme. That is the only thing 
that can ever be floated at Muscle Shoals, and that is the only 
kind of commerce involved in the tremendous expenditure pro- 
posed by the Army board. 

Returning to document 20, we find this recommendation by 
the Board of Engineers, on page 8, paragraph 24: 

The board therefore reports that in its opinion it is advisable for 
the United States to adopt the project recommended by the special 
board for combined navigation improvement and power development on 
the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in cooperation with the 
Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co., at total estimated cost of 
$18,701,000, under the conditions specified by the special board and 
with the additional provisions suggested above for possible recall of 
the franchise after the lapse of 50 pai The first ap pe ay bak should 

or 


rovide at least $1,000,000 in cash and contract aut zation for the 
8 with a view to completion of the work in five years, 


When the 1914 river and harbor bill of $76,000,000—counting 
new projects—was presented to the House, the distinguished 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee made use of 
this remarkable language: 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS DEMANDED BY WHOM? 


But what of the cost? That is another pertinent question. 

If we enter upon other works haying no direct or necessary relation 
to navigation there is no telling where we will land. Why, there are 
propositions advanced, some of them now before Congress, advocated 
and supported by men of national repute, the adoption and carrying 
out of which would cost billions of dollars. 

We have on the books to-day, a taken on in this bill 
about $300,000,000 of projects, $150,000,000, in round figures, or half 
of it, being for four rivers—the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
the East River in New York, the last named, however, only requiring 
about $13,000,000 to complete. The work on these four streams, if the 
plans laid down by the engineers are followed, is to extend over a 
pericd ranging from 8 to 25 years; perhaps a little beyond that. The 
other $150,000,000 will likely be required during the next 8 years; 
that is, if the plans of the engineers are carried out. Of course there 
will be other projects; but we must remember that there are yet other 
projects still on hand and yet to be considered. There were before our 
committee about $50,000,000 of projects submitted within the past two 

ears besides the $38,000,000 we have adopted in this bill. do not 
now that all of those will meet with favorable consideration in the 
future; the chances are they will not; but if they should all be adopted 
the amount, including those adopted or recommended in this bill, will 
reach $350,000,000. 


In that connection I call special attention to the following 
sentence I have quoted from Chairman SPARKMAN’s speech: 

Why, there are propositions advanced, some of them now before Con- 
gress, advocated and . by men of national repute, the adoption 
and carrying out of which would cost billions of dollars. 

What projects did he refer to? Can any project for water- 
ways come before Congress without the approyal of Army en- 
gineers? The chairman should give to the House all particu- 
lars regarding water-power projects which in the aggregate, 


presumably, will take billions of dollars to finance. We fur- 
ther ask, Who are the men of national repute standing behind 
these extravagant projects? Are they standing behind the 
Muscle Shoals project? If so, who are they? 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR WATER-POWER INTERESTS. 

No intelligent man will question the proposition that if our 
Government is to finance all the water-power propositions that 
have been optioned by the General Electric Power Trust, in- 
cluding its subsidiary, the Alabama Power Light & Water Co., 
and innumerable deputy subsidiaries like the Muscle Shoals 
Hydroelectric Co., that billions of dollars may be abstracted 
from the Federal Treasury to finance these projects. 

Aside from political pull exercised by men behind the Muscle 
Shoals proposition, as suggested by the remark of the chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, why should not the Gov- 
ernment, with equal propriety, finance every water-power 
project from New England to the Pacific coast? 

And why not extend the field of Government gifts to all corpo- 
rate bodies, great and small, that have some place in our indus- 
trial system? 

Let the people who pay the income tax and the war tax and 
other taxes, directly or indirectly, understand that this is pro- 
posed to be a Government to support privilege and they will 
then awaken to the danger of this pretended. waterway im- 
provement recommended by Army engineers. 

It hardly seems necessary to quote further from this illumi- 
nating 84-page water-project report, and in ascertaining re- 
sponsibility I do not overlook letters of instruction from the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee dated June 14, 1910, and Febru- 
ary 24, 1914, respectively. The character of the Engineers’ 
report and its effort to give to a water-power trust $8,575,000 
for fake navigation can not be explained by any action of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, however objectionable such 
action of that committee may appear to many Members. 

Mr. COX. How much is that dam going to cost? 

Mr. FREAR. Eighteen million seyen hundred and one thou- 
sand dollars is the project. I have forgotten how many there 
were. 

Mr. MOON. There are two of them. The gentleman does not 
recollect about it. 

Mr. FREAR. Only $18,701,000 for two dams. Read the docu- 
ment. I do not ask you to take my interpretation as to what it 
contains. 

HIGH FINANCING BY THE GOVERNMENT, 

In order that Congress may have some further light on the 
way it has been hoodwinked into throwing away money on 
Alabama water-power projects I quote extracts from pages 82, 
83, and 84 of this same document 20: 


While it can not be sald at this time whether the operation of the 
proposed plants on the Coosa River will or will not increase the amount 
of power which can be commercially generated at Muscle Shoals, these 
plants will be considered here in a general way to show the ultimate 
relation between the Coosa system and the Muscle Shoals-Tallapoosa 
system 

The following plants are proposed on the Coosa: Lock 12 (now under 
construction), Lock 7, Lock Lock 15, and Lock 18. In the place of 
Lock 14 and Lock 15 we proposed to raise the Lock 18 dam to a height 
which will back the water up to Duncans Rife and to build a dam at 
Duncans Rifle which will back the water up to Lock 12. The total 
amount of fall between the l level of Lock 12 and the tail-water of 
Lock 18 is 230 feet; the distance between them is 32.8 miles. Dia- 
grams Nos. A-3457. A-3458, and A-3459 show the amount of power 
available at these sites. The Joos above these dams are of no great 
extent, usina 5,200, 3,500, and 3,600 acres in extent above Lock 12, 
Dunzans Riffle, and Lock 18, respectively. These pools are of sufficient 
area for storage of water during fluctuations covering several days, but 
will be of little benefit in storing water for extended periods. 

The Lock 18 site has been studied in detail and subsurface conditions 
have been investigated by diamond drilling. It is an admirable site, 
foundations are good, 1 of masonry required being compara- 
tively low, and construction materials being near at hand. 

No study has been made of the Lock 7 site, x 


Here is where the engineers do a stroke for navigation when 
they demand a 150-foot dam at Cartersville. Think of this pro- 
posal for Etowah Creek when they-say : 

150-FOOT HIGH FINANCING, 


The Army engineers propose to build a dam and reservoir on the 
Etowah River at Cartersville, Ga., which will add an immense amount 
to the primary power of the plants on the Coosa. The project will 
consist of a dam 150 feet high, impounding 30,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, The object of this reservoir is primarily to increase the now of 
water in Alabama River below Montgomery for the aid of navigation, 
the available draft to be used to amplify the low flow being variously 
estimated from 4,000 to 5,000 second-feet. The dam site is 3 miles 
above Cartersville and the entire reseryoir is in Georgia. Surveys of 
reservoir have been made by the Army engineers, and their findings are 
in a report on the Coosa River 8 y Maj. Ferguson, which has 
not been published. The dam site is now owned by the Georgia Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co., who own an amount of land within the 
reseryolr, 

A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


I quote from my remarks on the Coosa River proposition, 
appearing on page 7073 of the Rercord, made at the time 
the last rivers and harbors bill was before this House. Some 
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of the mystery surrounding that project which was incompre- 

hensible six months ago is as clear as the noonday sun when 

the X-ray of Document 20 is placed in proper position, 
CANALIZATION NIGHTMARES, 


Coosa River, Ga., which only 


Another mythical scheme is the 
Nothing startling appears in this 


gets $65,000, page 23 of the bill. 
item until we read 0 neer's report and learn at a project 
for the canalization of this river sta in 1890, 24 years ago, was 
modified in 1892, and provides for 23 locks and dams of the Coosa 
River, Ga., at an estimated cost of $5,106,422. By June 30, 1909, the 
intelligent engineers’ office had expended $401,372 and had only 4 pa 
cent of the project completed. his was doing fairly well for e 
engineers’ office, which had been so many years on the job. Like a 
thrifty storekeeper, the engineer took an accounting of 19 years’ prog- 
ress, and in 1909 the waiting public was informed by his report 

“On account of the numerous rapids, this part of the river has never 
been navigable. As yet (after 19 years) no benefit has been derived 
from this improvement, and its entirely dependent on the 
completion of the entire system.” 


value 


Amount ulred for the completion of the existi project is 
$6,059,913. This statement, issued 19 years after the project had been 
started, shows an expenditure of $401,372 and a jump in estimates 
of $953,481. “And after 19 years the stream was as worthless as ever. 
LEY e An the intelligent gineers’ Report for 1913 I find, on page 
2134, that— 


“a small commerce in the rafting of logs and square timber can only 
be carried on when the river is about 12 feet above low water, and 
no reliable estimate of its value can be ascertained.” 

And this is the progress made in 24 2 with a worthless project. 
Congre appropriates $65,000 in 1914, although the engineer says, 


8 No appropriation is recommended for the fiscal year ending June 


At that time it was strenuously contended this enormous ex- 
penditure was for future navigation. The hypocritical mask 
has been torn off by Document 20, from which I have quoted. 
Private water powers and not public navigation appear to be 
inyolved in this project. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that many of these engi- 
neers that have this infallible judgment have time and time 
again turned them down and then finally recommended them? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has just struck what I am 
going into. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Has the gentleman ever looked into why 
these Army engineers change their mind as to the commercial 
importance of navigability of these rivers after years of op- 
position to them? 

Mr. FREAR. I have prepared an answer for the gentleman. 
He understands the value, the persuasive value, as it commer- 
cially bears on the Trinity River, better than anybody else who 
spoke on the bill at the last session, and his judgment agrees 
with mine on the general proposition. 


ELEVEN HEAVY GUNS TURN Tun ENGINEERS’ FLANK. 


A bare statement of the Muscle Shoals and other water-power 
cases may not do exact justice to Army engineers. I have 
‘been much impressed with their efforts to do right, and the 
apparent reason sometimes offered for their surrender to con- 
stant pounding by powerful interests. 

Take, for instance, the Cumberland River project above 
Nashville, found in Document No. 10, River and Harbor Com- 
mittee, Sixty-third Congress, second session. The report covers 
140 pages and is worthy of careful study. 

In 1882 an experimental canalization scheme to cost 
$8,500,000 was authorized. It provides for 28 locks and dams, 
but after building a few locks and spending about $3,000,000, 
without aid to traffic, the rest of the project was abandoned on 
the report of the Army Board of Engineers in 1906. Persistent 
hammering brought a second adverse report from Maj. Harts 
in 1910, and a third ‘refusal, in response to local demands, was 
filed by Maj. Burgess on October 29, 1912. All of these reports 
disapproved of further expenditures on a bad investment. 

Then came to notice a “booster” club of Nashville, which 
proceeded to furnish rainbow statistics of possibilities, as glit- 
tering in character as the inconsiderable and rapidly decreasing 
river traflic would permit the booster conscience to present. 


Thereupon Maj. Burgess cogitated, modified his report, but 
while falling in this one-sided battle, the major declared that 


$4,500,000 must not be expended by the Government unless 
local communities contributed one-half of that amount. In 
view of the small and decreasing river traffic shown by the 
report, after deducting floatable timber, this report is significant 


of a sudden and inexplainable change of heart. By a surpris- 
ing coincidence the division engineer adopted the new Burgess 
report of 1913, conditional upon the localities contributing one-. 


half of the $4,500,000. 


THE MILITARY ADVANTAGE OF MASSED FORMATIONS, 

After following this interesting reversal of action through 
the report, it becomes doubly instructive to watch a siege 
campaign prosecuted against the Army engineers. Two United 
States Senators and nine Congressmen, with some lesser lights, 
confronted the Army board on both flank and center, from 
pages 5 to 38, in an assault to determine why this project, so 
frequently disapproved, should not be given an official O. K. and 
$4,500,000 surrendered unconditionally, 

The struggle of Col. Black to save his hospital corps before 
surrendering is related on page 9, when he faces heavy artil- 
lery with the remark, ‘‘ This money belongs to all the people of 
the United States, and it is perfectly well known that there 
are many more improvements urgently asked for than there 
is money to pay for.” ‘To clinch his argument he declares: 

Now, on the basis of the return by the distribution of fair costs to 
the whole people of the United States there does not seem to be n 
return commensurate with an investment of $4,500,000, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Let me suggest before I answer the gentleman 
from Tennessee that my proposal is not original with me. It is 
the proposal of many who see the wickedness of the present 
system—that a high-grade commission should pass upon this 
question. We all believe in waterway improvement, and we 
all believe in improvements for proper navigation. We want 
to see it done properly. But under the present condition of 
affairs it is wasteful, as I have shown in other cases, where 
after an expenditure of $3,000,000 it costs $26 a ton to ship 
5,000 tons through the locks, and now they are asking $8,575,000 
more for those two locks. Now I will yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman stated a moment 
ago that the change in the report of the engineers in regard 
to the upper Cumberland was due to the activities of a certain 
booster club of Nashville. I want to ask the gentleman what 
authority he has for that statement? 

Mr. FREAR, The report of the engineer himself. He says 
he first formed his judgment—that is, Maj. Burgess—upon the 
character of the traffic upon that stream, but that he had 
received the report of the Nashville Booster Club —and he 
gives the title of the club—and they furnished additional data 
in regard to the traffic. Based upon that, I understand, he 
changes his report, but with this modification, that he asks 
that the local community shall contribute at least one-half. 
That was the form of the question when the 11 Members of 
Congress went before the Army engineers to have removed 
that provision for $2,250,000 conditional local aid. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman, 
with all respect, that I hope the other statements he has made 
in the course of his address have been founded more upon 
fact than his statement that the change of the district engineer 
with reference to the upper Cumberland was due to the 
activities of any booster club, or any club, of the city of 
Nashville. If the gentleman will pardon me for just a moment, 
I happen to know personally 

Mr. FREAR. I hope the gentleman, if he is going to make 


-a statement, will make it in his own time and not in mine. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman has done 
the engineers a very gross and grave injustice, and I am sure 
the gentleman does not want to do that. Mr. Myers, accom- 
panied by the gentleman from Tennessee, Judge HULL, and 


myself appeared before the board here in Washington, and 


succeeded in convincing them that a grave injustice had been 
done to the upper Cumberland River in the report as to the 
amount of commerce that was carried on from year to year 
upon that river, Thereupon the matter was referred to the 


‘district engineer. He made a careful investigation and later 


made a report. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. I feel that I can not yield any further. I 


‘have not the time. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin two minutes? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Surely. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman made a remark a 
few minutes ago to the effect that the district engineer had re- 
ported a proposition that the States of Tennessee and Kentucky 


‘should contribute one-half to the improvement of the upper 


river. I want to ask the gentleman if in all the history of 
former projects any project was ever put through Congress 
where any States were required to pay half of the cost of the 
improvements? 
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Mr. FREAR. I do not know what the experience has been 
except in the last bill. In the case of Taniger Island and other 
communities that could not do the work themselves, that was 
done. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My question was whether or not, 
with respect to any other river, other States had ever been 
required to contribute any portion of the expense of improving 
rivers within their borders? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not enumerate them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If my colleague will yield, I could en- 
lighten my good friend from Tennessee. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, was obliged to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the Delaware River. The city of Milwaukee was re- 
quired to contribute to the improvement of the inner harbor. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In what amount? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Something like half a million dollars. 

Mr. BI NS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know that 
the $500.000 contributed by the city of Milwaukee to the im- 
provement was anything like one-half of the whole amount 
required? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that formerly it was frequently 
the case with regard to rivers and harbors, but that policy has 
apparently been abandoned by the present leaders. 

Mr. BRYAN. The State of Washington, I may say, con- 
tributed a very- large sum in the improvement of the Washing- 
ton Canal. 

Mr. FREAR. The people of Massachusetts have appropri- 
ated more than $9,000,000 for the improvement of Boston 
Harbor. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true with regard 
to a river or harbor located in one State. but not in the case of 
a river flowing through two or more States. 

Mr. FREAR. I would be glad to have members of the com- 
mittee spend the time to take up this report, No. 10, of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the Sixty-third Congress, 
and rend on page 55 the report of the Nashville Booster Club, 
and notice the exhibits they filed and presented to the engineer 
before he changed his opinion. I am not criticizing him. I do 
not see how he could have done differently. Think of it. Nine 
Congressmen and two Senators. And I may say among them 
are some of the ablest men in this House and some of the 
ablest men on the other side. 

Both the district and division engineers had so declared after 
a thorough investigation. 

That is what Col. Black said on January 28, 1914, before 
11 able lawyers, incidentally all United States Senators and 
Congressmen, who made their convincing argument for $4,500,- 
000 


On February 4, just one week later, the board and Chief of 
Engineers saw light, pulled down the flag, and all contributions 
were waived. I do not venture to criticize the right of any 
delegation or of any number of delegations to boost any project, 
irrespective of past deliberate and repeated rejections by the 
engineers. But in exposition of a bad system, let me ask, 
when 11 able lawyers and concededly influential statesmen 
appear before the Army board in favor of a local project, bear- 
ing the record found in this case, can any reasonable man doubt 
the necessity of having the Government represented at such 
hearings or that a high-class independent board should be 
substitated for the supreme court of Army engineers? 

I speak of this case because it is one of many that illustrates 
a demonstrated weakness of the present system. 

Army engineers, however high minded they may be, are sub- 
ordinates and human, and they have no more chance before 
un onslaught from 11 heavy howitzer political guns than the 
proverbial bovine has in fly time. 

What a formidable battery for any force of green recruits to 
face in eithér House after the project has passed engineers, 
and what a big stake to fight for, $4,500,000. It is beyond 
belief that such a miserable makeshift system as we now prac- 
tice is either legisaltively or economically safe for any nation. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you understand how nine Congress- 
men and two Senators could furnish an engineer with the 
technical information that would give him light on a great 
proposition like that? : 

Mr. FREAR, Unquestionably, yes. It is technical infor- 
mation of the same character that was suggested by the gentle- 
man who preceded me [Mr. GILLETT], who was explaining how 
n person makes a choice from three names that are placed 
before him on a ciyil-service certification, and possibly for the 
same reason. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. If he was really making an investigation, 
and basing his report, as an engineer should, on the commer- 
cial importance and navigability of the stream, the informa- 
tion that 9 Congressmen or 90 Congressmen could give him 
would not be worth anything. 

Mr. FREAR. That is a question which the gentleman can 
answer as well as I can. 

A Member. Might they not give some political information? 

Mr. FREAR. I assume that such an abie body of men—11 
of them—and others there present gave all the information they 
could; and if you will examine the document you will see that 
practically all of them took part in the discussion, and an able 
discussion it was. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Has not the gentleman already 
stated that they went up there on the one proposition—whether 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky should contribute? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; that is my understanding of the record. 


EIGHTY MILLIONS LARGELY WASTED. 


One of the most convincing testimonials to political power 
relating to waterways is afforded by the Mississippi River laud 
reclamation project. 

Over $80,000,000 has been appropriated to date for the lower 
reach of the Mississippi River below the mouth of the Ohio 
River. This is a pet project with the organizers of the 
$50,000,000 lobby, as a brief investigation will show. The traffie 
on the lower Mississippi River has decreased over 80 per cent 
in recent years, notwithstunding a steady stream of goldea 
oxygen which we have patiently poured into this waterway 
cadaver in an endeayor to resuscitate a lost river commerce. 


DENUNCIATION FROM THOSE WHO KNOW. t 


The Recorp of April 10 contains Government statistics on 
which this traffic loss is based. In the Recorv of October 8 will be 
found statements of engineers and other corroboration of waste- 
ful expenditures now being made on the Mississippi. The New 
Orleans Item of September 28, 1914, says definitely: 

We told you a year ago that the feeling of the Nation against the 
abuses of the “ pork barrel“ was approaching a climax, We warned you 
that the country would not allow many more pork barrels to be opened. 

Of equal significance is its editorial declaration that 

The National Rivers and Harb C 8 7 
1 e ena arbors Congress conducts a national lobby 


Also this piece of interesting information: 


The Mississippi River Levee Association was organized by some raik 
way interests who do not want genuine and permanent stream control, 
because it threatens competition; by ievee board politicians and levee 
coniractors whose jobs and profits depend upon the perpetuation of the 
stupid and vicious old system. 


The river lobby is known from New Orleans to Washington, 

In a clean-cut editorial from the Memphis Scimitar this state- 
ment occurs: 

The old brutal logic that we must „get some of that Yankee money 
down here“ is no longer appealing. The Mississippi River Commission 
has been discredited by the people. We must have a new deal and a 
square deal. 

That message comes to Congress from Memphis, and the old 
plea that they are to get some of that “ Yankee money” no 
longer appeals. It is needless to say such conscientious scruples 
have no part in the sessious of the rivers and harbors lobby. 

“TRAITORS TO THE REPUBLIC.” 


An extract from the Memphis Press of September 12, 1914, 
is as hot and sizzling as anything handed out by the rivers and 
harbors lobby. In part the editorial says: 

We have told our readers on many occasions that the conscience of 
the Nation was revolting against the “pork barrel.“ The method of 
the rivers and harbors bill is indefensible, and the results of that 
method, pursued 8 generations, are its own damnation. The 
would-be perpetrators of the “ pork barrel” are the enemies of a com- 
prehensive program, the enemies of real safcty, the enemies of revised 
navigation, It is not golng too far to say they are, in effect, “ traitors 
to the Republic.“ 

The foregoing sentiment of able editorial writers of the lower 
Mississippi Valley, who have seen $80,000,000 of “ Yankee 
money wasted on the lower Mississippi, is respectfully re- 
ferred to those distinguished Members of Congress who fail to 
find any “pork” in the rivers and harbors bill and to the river 
and harbor $50,000,000 lobby, “the enemy of a comprehensiye 
program.” 

For detailed appropristions for the Mississippi prior to 1914 
I cite page 3391 of the Engineers’ Report for 1913, wherein the 
amount at that time appropriated for the lower Mississippi had 
reached $77,265,851. 

PRESENT RIVER TRAFFIC UNIMPORTANT. 

Navigation on the Mississippi River is almost a joke, not- 

withstanding the Government has spent $80,000,060 on the lower 
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stretch of the river alone, This is evidenced by official reports. 
In an extract from a resolution passed by the New Orleans 
delegates to the international conference at Memphis on No- 
yember 18, 1914, less than a month ago, it is stated: 

New Orleans has no rail and water rates available between New 
Orleans and a single available point of consumption or production, and 
no water rates, and thus no cooperation of railroads and river and 
literally no use of the rivers. 

After an expenditure of $80,000,000 on the lower Mississippi, 
is it not a matter of widespread concern to learn that at the 
only large port on the lower river “literally no use of the 
river” is to be had? 

The following editorial extract from a Memphis paper might 

naturally be attributed to the Trinity of Texas, the Kissimmee 
of Florida, or Northeast Creek of North Carolina, where similar 
conditions exist: 

The News-Scimitar printed a sto 


that walk. They will soon have to learn to fly to enable them to get 
over the Memphis Harbor. 


That does not seem to afford large dividends for an $80,000,000 


outlay. A letter from a man who has studied the Mississippi 
problem for many years has this to say of the present plan: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., October 9, 191}. 


Formerly, up to the years 1875 to 1880, there was deep water and 
no trouble in the whole of our harbor on the river front of Memphis. 
Now, since the War Department and the United States River Commis- 
sion has “‘monkeyed" with our river here, 1 “cavings off” of the 
— 9 red clay bluffs on the eastern side of the river, right on the valu- 
able city front, have occurred. Our Riverside Park, losing 62 acres 
valued at $4,000 per acre, equals $248,000. In addition, now, a large 
sand-bar island, a very short distance off of the small remainder of 
our wharf, is about to “ choke out steamer navigation e 

. LAKE. 


Of equal significance is the following statement of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations as to shipments down the river from 
St. Louis when he says: . 

Shipments (in 1906) to the lower Mississippi have fallen to less than 
7 per cent of the shipments in 1890. 

I can not do better than offer a brief statement from a com- 
prehensive article written by Senator Burton concerning the 
200-mile section of the Mississippi River between the mouth of 
the Missouri and the mouth of the Ohio, wherein he says of 
this 200-mile stretch: 

We have expended approximately $16,894,000. * After $12,- 
000,000 had been expended some eight years ago another board made 
an cfficial estimate and declared it would cost $20,000,000, or $4,000,000 
more than was originally estimated. Now, after $16,894,000 have been 
spent there, it is estimated that $17,250, more will be required to 
complete the work. 

The Government has spent $84,470 per mile on this stretch, 
and the engineers ask under present estimates $170,970 per mile. 
Continuing, he says: 

In 1887, before expensive improvements were installed, the traffic on 
this stretch of the river, as measured by shipments entering and leav- 
ing St. Louis, was 1,537,562 tons. In 1912 it was 265,720 tons, or one- 
sixth of the amount in 1887. œ In 1871, 44 per cent of the 
freight shipped out of St. Louis went by river. in 1 that propor- 
tion had dropped from 44 to one-half of 1 per cent. 

We have expended more money on this stretch of the 8 
River than the Prussian Government has spent on the whole Rhine 
where they carry an average of 45,000,000 tons a year, one hundred 
and eighty times the traffic of the Mississippi. 

Where is the Representative who, outside of a river and 
harbor lobby, will defend such inexcusable waste of public 
funds? ; 

Can any criticism of traffic conditions on the lower Missis- 
sippi compare with the bare statement of facts? 

APPROPRIATIONS JUMP 80 PER CENT IN TWO YEARS, 


To show the Mississippi’s growth in appropriations I call 
attention to the fact that the annual lower Mississippi appro- 
priations reached $4,500,000 in 1912. In 1913 the land reclama- 
tion lobby's pressure was too great to resist and the appropria- 
tion was jumped to $6,000,000. On page 1433 of the Engineers’ 
Report for 1913 it appears that the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, so roundly denounced by the southern press, went after 
Government money in real earnest by asking $7,000,000 in the 
1914 bill. Engineers refused to recommend over $6,000,000, but 
before the bill was pushed through the House committee by the 
rivers and harbors lobby the amount had been increased to 
$7,000,000 for the lower Mississippi River, and in order to not 
be outdone in generous giving the Senate committee added an- 
other $1,000,000 just for luck, or $2,000,000 more than was 
recommended by the Army engineers. This is all a matter of 
record—an increase of about S0 per cent in wasteful appropria- 
tions in two years for a traffic that has fallen 80 per cent. The 
total appropriations carried for the Mississippi River in the 
1914 bill was $10,500,000, of which $9,000,000 was for the Missis- 


the other day about steamboats 


sippi River below St. Louis. What powerful influences are 
behind this extravagant project? When questioned on the sub- 
ject by other Senators the president of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress stated in another legislative body on September 14, 
1914: 

RAILROADS DEMANDING APPROPRIATIONS, 

I beg to say that the railroads of the Mississippi have aided materially 
in a 1 for the protection of the land of that valley from 
overflow. n the congressional district in Mississippi represented by 
Mr. HUMPHREYS there are upward of 1,000 miles of railroad belonging 
to one system—the Illinois Central. It costs money to carry on that 
kind of a campaign, showing the le of the United States the facts, 
and the railroads, being as great erers as any persons or corpora- 
tions in the valley, have contributed in proportion to their property 
interests to carry on that educational propaganda, 

How much? 

RAILROAD CONTRIBUTIONS, 


On June 3, on pages 10591 to 10599 of the Recorp, appear 
my remarks before the House wherein I pointed out secret 
efforts to influence Congress on rivers and harbors bills from 
subscriptions of money to the use of threats against business 
men. At that time I presented the following subscriptions, run- 
ning for five years, taken from what purported to be a photo- 
graphie copy of a typewritten statement made by Col. John A. 
rox secretary and manager of the Mississippi Levee Associa- 
tion: 

It has been estimated that a minimum fund of $30,000 per annum is 
necessary for this organization to do its work in a complete and thor- 
ongh manner, and already a considerable portion of this sum has been 


pledged annually for five years (of $150, in all). The subscriptions 
are as follows: 


Sontherh allway” Co. 5 ro Skane eivon penne $1, 000 
Mobile & Ohio R. R 1, 000 
Frisco R. R. 1, 000 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 1, 000 

1, 000 


Assurance has been given of other substantial amounts, 


As I have before stated, on June 3 I called the attention of 
the House to contributions made by eight railways for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the passage of a river “pork barrel.” It will 
be remembered that contributions approximating $150,000 for the 
five-year period were given in the Rxconb, and it was further 
shown that $40,000 of this amount was guaranteed by eight 
railroads for the purpose of influencing Congress to pass the 
bill. At that time I asked why an investigation was not had of 
this remarkable situation, and I further demanded in my resolu- 
tion that all interests engaged in lobbying through such bills 
should be compelled to come out in the open. 


THE LOBBY'S EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA, 


The country is informed that the railways of the Mississippi 
Valley are engaged in an “educational propaganda” in order 
that their interests may be protected by what the Memphis 
News-Scimitar frankly says is “Yankee money.” But the 
Scimitar refuses to be a party to the looting proposition, and 
demands a new and a square deal. If that be brought about, 
what will be the necessity of longer continuing the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress which the New Orleans Item declares is a 
national lobby for the “ pork-barrel” bill? Will the owners of 
20,000,000 acres of land to be reclaimed by the Mississippi 
River project submit to this sudden conclusion of the “ educa- 
tional propaganda“ now being financed in part by the railway 
interests along the river? What a theme for discussion is 
afforded by this one Mississippi River item that, due to po- 
litical pull, jumped engineers’ estimates $2,000,000 in the 1914 
“barrel.” Condemned by leading journals in the Mississippi 
River Valley as a “scheme of railroad interests that do not 
want genuine and permanent stream control.” 

What can be said in answer to the Memphis Press, which de- 
clares— 
the would-be perpetrators of the “ pork barrel” are the enemies of the 


comprehensive program, the enemies of real safety, the enemies of re- 
Sira Aa aaa N in effect, traitors to the Republic. 


These are matters which were not discussed by the lobby 
that has now adjourned. Do the gentlemen who orated before 
the rivers and harbors lobby find fault with the judgment of 
the Memphis Press? To charge a public servant or public 
official- with “treason” is to charge he is an enemy of his 
country. To betray a public trust is to invite the scorn of right- 
thinking men. 

I do not desire to question the motives of any man nor to 
impute improper influences, but the country is jealous of its 
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strong box and more jealous of the honor standards of its 
trustees. We will not invite public confidence by training with 
a lobby that declares it demands an annual $50,000,000 appro- 
priation for a policy not a project. No man is big enough to 
liak himself with such a brazen proposal or with the secret 
practices of that lobby without suffering some degree of self- 
reproach for the contact. 


A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION IS DEMANDED, 


What will the Mississippi River get in the new bill for land 
reclamation? The lobby is particularly interested in this proj- 
ect, and so are the railways which have been generously con- 
tributing from railway treasuries to the “educational propa- 
ganda” that has for its object an annual grab of millions of 
Government money. How much is going into the new bill for 
the Mississippi River land reclamation scheme? More to the 
point, how much is coming out of the committee for the Mis- 
sissippi River land reclamation when the “pork barrel” rolls 
its way through congressional committees and through both 
Houses, if it does? 

The committees increased the 1914 reclamation fund $2,000,000 
over engineers’ recommendation during the short period it was 
in their hands. What will be done with the new bill? 

Last session I was charged with failing to object to any large 
slices of “ pork” contained in the barrel. Has my objection to 
the $9,000,000 for land reclamation along the Mississippi River 
been made sufficiently definite? A further discussion of this 
project occurred in the October 8 RECORD. $ 

In my humble judgment, not one dollar of Government money 
should be expended for land-reclamation purposes, either along 
` the Mississippi River or elsewhere, nor should more money be 
expended on the Mississippi River until we have the opinion of 
an expert board on charges filed that the present plan is un- 
scientific, wasteful, and of no value. j 

I have offered a resolution asking that a high-class engineer- 
ing board investigate and report on the Mississippi River prob- 
lem and have presented evidence of engineers and infiuential 
journals in the valley calling for the appointment of such board. 
Nearly 100 letters received on this subject from some of the 
highest authorities in the country approve my proposal. These 
letters are subject to examination by the committee whenever 
it considers my resolution. Many plans are proposed. I am not 
concerned with any of them, whether they refer to the New- 
lands $600,000,000 plan, the Riker spillway plan, the present 
project, or any of the others. Let the President appoint a high- 
class board to consider the whole question and have the board 
advise Congress before another dollar is wasted on the present 
plan. Genuine progress in meeting this river problem can be 
had by passing a resolution concerning the Mississippi River 
which is now awaiting action from the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee : 

IH. Con. Res. 50, Sixty-third r second session. In the House 
of Representatives. September 21, 1914. Mr. FREAR submitted the 


following concurrent resolution, which was referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed.) 

Whereas about $200,000,000 have been expended in attempt to control 
the Mississippi River below Cairo, principally by the use of levees 
and reyetments, which as a means for that purpose are deemed by 
many to be impracticable and futile; and 

Whereas by the present rivers and harbors bill further great sums of 
money are proposed to be appropriated to continue this questionable 
attempt by the same means; Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That no appropriation made by the ea rivers and harbors bill 

be available for use upon the Miss — River below Cairo until the 

feasibility and advisability of plans which d 

ments for control of the . River below Calro have been ap- 

proved, or other plans substitut by an advisory board of consulting 

engineers, in accordance with the ProT of H. R. 18169, now before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Resolved further, That the members of such advisory board of con- 
sul e eers, 2 by the President in conformity with the 
provisions of said bill, shall require to be confirmed by the ate. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT. 


We may confidently look for $2,000,000 in the new bill to help 
contractors on the Missouri River from Kansas City to its 
mouth, a distance of some 400 miles. This is part of a $20,- 
000,000 project, although the Missouri River has lost 80 per cent 
of its traffic within the past two decades. It has been calculated 
that every ton of actual freight shipped on the Missouri River, 
after this wasteful appropriation has been completed, will cost 
the Government over $100 per ton. 

Distinguished men, defenders of uncertain projects, declare 
trafficless river expenditures are “freight regulators.” Few 

people will be misled by such specious arguments. Railroad 
rates are controlled by commissions to-day, and no rate hereto- 
fore lowered by water competition can be raised without State 


d upon levees and revet- 


or Federal authority. Rivers carrying insignificant traffic are 
not freight regulators, but commercial jokes. 

Facing the fact that 80 per cent of he Missouri River tratie 
is gone, after an expenditure on the river of over $7,000,000, we 
find, after deducting sand, gravel, and revetment material, that 
the actual commerce on this river between Kansas City and the 


mouth is trivial. Does it not seem mcustrous folly to dump 
$2,000,000 annually into this part of the stream? The traffic is 
now carried by railways on both sides of the river and it will 
continue to be carried by the railways unless we subsidize and 
build a line of steamboats to run the river. The facts regard- 
ing this river were considered in the discussion of April 10, and 
Government statistics were presented to show the character of 
the Missouri River project. 

I quote briefly from one of the statements there submitted 
after the lower Mississippi appropriations have reached ap- 
proximately $80,000,000. 


BILLS THE GOVERNMENT “IAS PAD, 


No weather barometer more accurately measures the pressure 
of air than does St. Louis thé falling off of navigation in the 
Mississippi Valley. Assuming that navigation has held its own 
since 1906, a violent assumption, an interesting story is related 
by the table quoted, which reads as follows: 


St. Louis River traffic. 


Total 
rail. 
Tons, 
ATT 15, 240, 141 
Le Ree IO TS FY 44, 964, 623 
Approximate loss for 16 years.“ 80% 3557 81 G% |-...-..--.. 


This table shows that after all the tremendous artificial 
stimulation by Government appropriations, amounting to $1 
for every man, woman, and child in the country, on the aver- 
age, during that period the Missouri traffic shows 80 per cent 
loss, the upper Mississippi 55 per cent loss, the lower Missis- 
sippi 81 per cent loss, and the total river tonnage a loss of two- 
thirds within 16 years. : 

Is Missouri concerned in the annual expenditure of $2,000,000 
of Government money to keep river dredges and river contractors 
busy? What portion of the $9,000,000 to be given by the last 
river bill for land reclamation purposes on the Mississippi 
River was to go to Missouri land-reclamation interests? Would 
Missouri appropriate in one year $1,750,000 for a 200-mile 
stretch of the Mississippi and $2,000,000 for a defunct ‘river 
traflic on the Missouri and one million more for its private land- 
reclamation interests on the Mississippi River? That is what 
Missouri gets out of their annual bills. If Missouri is net con- 
tributing, why should the Government embark in such wasteful, 
unbusinesslike proposals? i 

THE OHIO $64,000,000 CANALIZATION PROJECT, 


The Ohio River received $4,176,000 in the sundry civil bill 
and asked for $5,000,000 more in the defeated 1914 river bill, or 
$9,176,000 in one year for its $64,000,000 canalization scheme. 

Statistics affecting this project were offered in the Recorp 
for April 10 and June 8. It is unnecessary to repeat the 
statements there shown, but from Government reports the Ohio 
River traffic amounted to 13,163,656 tons in 1905 and in 1912 it 
fell to 8,618,396, or 34 per cent loss in seven years. The most 
significant fact shown by its lockages is that only 2 per cent of 
lockage trafic is of high-class freight,-while 90 per cent of the 
total river traffic goes by the open river, as it has done for the 
past hundred years, and for the reason given by practical river 
men, that through trafic will never permit barge tows to use 
or wait for 60 locks, or 10 per cent of that number. Allowing 
full railway freight charges for the coal locked through the 
canal, it indicates an eventual cost to the Government for the 
remaining 2 per cent freight of from $34 to $45 per ton, depend- 
ing upon the lock where measurements are made. As a busi- 
ness venture, Missouri River commerce at $100 per ton cost to 
the Government on an investment of only $27,227,935 looks like 
a better proposition than Ohio River freight at $45 per ton cost 
to the Government on an investment of $64,000,000. However, 
this is a matter for the expert opinion of Army engineers, who 
have approved both projects, each of which will confront us in 
the new bill about to be presented by the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 

After spending a dozen millions on the Ohio, with more than 
fifty millions more in prospect, the importance of securing an 
opinion of a high-class board as to the value of present plans is 
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emphasized by the following clipping under date of October 


7, 1914: 
í [From the News-Scimitar, of Memphis, Tenn.] 


NEWS OF THE RIVERS, 
River bulletin. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., October 7, 191}. 
m., local standard time. 


Observations taken at 7 a. 


Stations, cee, | Height.:| Change. en 
Eten 3 22 6.1 
Farkersburg.... oe 36 8 
Cincinnati 50 11.4 
Louisville... 28 7.9. 
Evansville 35 2.0}. 
Nashville... 40 7.1 
Chatianoo: 33 5.6 
Johnsonville. . .. 31 35 
Paducah. ...... 43 5 
St. lan 14 3.0 
Davenport 15 4.5 

maha.. 19 6.1 
Kansas City 22 6.5 
St. Louis 30 7.4 
S 45 10.5 
Memphis. 35 7.7 
Slelena..... 42 7.6 
Fort Smith 22 3.5 
Little Rock 23 1.6 
Vicksburg.. 45 10.4 
Shreveport. — 29 2.7 
co . 18 5.0 


Fall. 2? ttie, 


Trafic on the lower part of the Ohio River has been entirely sus- 
pended, owing to the lowest water ever known. There is not enough 
water on Sharps Bar, between Paducah and Calro, to float a skif, ac- 
cording to reports, and the steamer Rapids, running in the Paducah and 
Cairo trade, bas been withdrawn until a rise comes. 


REAL WATERWAY TRAFFIC, 


The Ohio River still carries on important river traffic, al- 
though far less than before the present $64,000,000 canalization 
project was first proposed, at a time when the commerce was 
all carried by the open river. Nine-tenths of it is now carried 
by the open river, and will be so carried. After many mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended, we now learn that the 
Ohio will not float a skiff—not because the channel is absent, 
but water is non est. 

Nature, and not Army engineers, controls the amount of water 
in the Ohio, for while men may dig ditches and build dams the 
Creator determines the fall and flow of water. 


REAL TRAFFIC. 


I have before me several letters on the Ohio project, includ- 
ing one from Madison, Ind., in which the writer says: 

There is no business on the Ohlo River to justify the building of 
locks and dams, and new dams will make no change in shipping or 
passenger travel. Dredge boats would be sufficient to keep the chan- 
hel of the Ohio River open for all commerce. We have two boats run- 
ning between Cincinnati and Louisville that belong to the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 

The Muskingum River and the Kanawha and the 8 Rivers all 
have locks from the mouth to the headwaters, but no boats nor busi- 
ness can be found on these rivers. That river and harbor bill is cer- 
tainly a “ pork barrel.“ > 

During the debate on the last river bill a distinguished 
member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee from Missouri 
{Mr. Booner], amid applause from his colleagues on the com- 
mittee, suggested that I came from a country where waterways 
are unknown. When the curriculum of Missouri schools which 
graduated Representatives in Congress is complete it will in- 
clude-a short course in geography, so inquiring Missouri Mem- 
bers may learn that the Father of Waters, which gets $9,000,000 
on its lower stretch and only $1,500,000 on the equally long and 
important upper stretch, forms the western boundary of Wis- 
consin and over 100 miles of my own district, as it does the 
eastern boundary of Missouri. The upper river has shown less 
loss in traflic than the lower river, and its commerce is of far 
more importance than the 13,016 tons of actual traffic carried 
by the Missouri in 1912, This latter traffic, it has been demon- 
strated, will probably cost the Government over $100 per ton 
when $20,000,000 more has been poured into the Missonri, in 
addition to the $7,227,935 previously spent. But while kicking 
the Missouri houn' dawg” around it may properly be stated 
that Wisconsin has many harbors on Lake Michigan, including 
one that annually handles 500 tons of actual commerce for 
every 1 of the 13,000 tons carried on the lower Missouri River. 
To extend the comparison further, a Lake Superior harbor on 
our northwestern border handles 41,474,776 tons annually, or 
approximately 3.000 tons of actual commerce for every 1 of 
the 13,000 tons of actua! freight carried on the Missouri. 


RIVERS GET LIBERAL “ PORK ” ALLOWANCE, 


The Duluth-Superior harbor tonnage for 1912 was several 
times as large as the combined traffic of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio Rivers, yet the sundry civil bill waterway 
items and 1914 river bill carried $21,676,000 for these three 
rivers, or more than one-third of the total amount of pro- 
posed waterway expenditures. 

With this fact before us, it is passing strange to read a 
statement of the president of the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress made in another legislative body on September 14, as 
follows: 

It does seem strange to me, and I have been thinking about it, not 
only now but for 16 years—ever since I entered Congress—that har- 
bors could get all the money they needed while rivers had to struggle 
along and could get very little. 

With approximately $80,000,000 spent by the Government on 
the lower Mississippi and $21,676,000 for three rivers in the 
1914 bills, we may well weigh such utterances, because $21,- 
676,000 is more than the amount carried for all river and har- 
bor appropriations in 1904, or more than double the total 
appropriations of 1905, when TILMAN declared the “pork 
barrel” was a “humbug and steal.” 

OTHER RIVER PROJECTS, 

While I have briefly alluded to the enormous expense to the 
Government because of nominal traffic on certain rivers, it 
must not be supposed that I have attempted to discuss many 
of the scandalous projects that have receiyed the approval of 
Army engineers. Let me mention several others to keep them 
company: 

THE ARKANSAS RIVER, 

The Arkansas River has received over $3,000,000 and an 
annual maintenance of $30,000 is also paid by the Government. 
Deducting floatable timber it took $95 of Government money in 
1912 to convey every ton of miscellaneous freight an average 
distance of 34 miles. This computation allows only 3 per cent 
on the original investment. Compared with $100 per ton on 
the Missouri and an equal amount on the Tennessee when the 
Muscle Shoals water power is completed, it will be observed 
that the Arkansas River is a better proposition, because the 
Arkansas has stood the test of time and saves $5 per ton on 
the $100 per ton estimates offered on the Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. But what a travesty! 

THE RED RIVER. 

The Red River below Fulton carries an appropriation every 
year for part of a stream that, according to the Engineers’ 
Report, has received $2,768,377 of Government money. Apart 
from floatable timber this river floated 1.227 tons of general 
merchandise during the year 1912—page 2314, report 1913—or 
an average of $68 per ton cost to the Government, figuring 
interest on the investment at 3 per cent. ; 

Another project appears in the Red River above Fulton that 
carried 236 tons of freight in 1913, aside from floatable timber, 
at a cost to the Goyernment of $59.50 per ton on an appropria- 
tion of $465,729. 

“The Red River above Fulton, Ark., is not navigable at ordi- 
nary low water for floating craft,” says page 835, Engineers’ 
Report 1913. Where did the $465,729 go? Echo answers, Where? 

THE BLACK WARRIOR, 

In the Recorp, of June 19, page 11720, I gave a brief state- 
ment of the Black Warrior's absorption of $9,151,295 of Govern- 
ment money. A computation was offered showing that approxi- 
mately 5,450 tons average traffic through the various locks cost 
the Government $396,546 in 1912, or a tidy sum of $73 per ton. 
The Ouchita, Coosa, and many other streams tell the same tale. 

I will only offer one more that comes in every bill: 

THE BIG SANDY INVESTMENT, 


Big Sandy River is one of the shining marks of waterway 
frauds that has received the approval of the engineering depart- 
ment, Deducting floatable timber, its 465 tens of miscellaneous 
freight in 1912 cost the Government in good Government money 
for interest and maintenance $89,000, or a‘ trifle over $191 per 
ton. 

I will not repeat facts surrounding many of the 26 North 
Carolina projects or of the twenty-odd Florida projects, in- 
cluding the Kissimmee and Oklawaha, or of Matawan Creek, 
Shoal Harbor, and other projects, including the never-to-be- 
forgotten -Trinity and Brazos, that are found in every “ pork 
barrel "—wasteful, indefensible projects, discredited by the en- 
gineers’ reports that are offered in their support. 

Newark Bay terminals, Jamaica Bay, and other real estate 
projects in the North evidence the fact that all of the successful 
promoters do not live in the South. Human nature appears to 
be much the same, and the protest against these projects and 
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exposure of their character comes from peoplé of high standing 
familiar with the different propositions: 
WASTEFUL CANALIZATION COMPARED TO PANAMA, 

We are constantly reminded by the optimist waterway en- 
thusiast that the Panama Canal shows possibilities of modern 
waterway extension, and we are invited to keep our eyes on 
the Panama Canal. The promoter of fake gold mines never 
fuils to compare his projects with one having merit, and thou- 
sands of abandoned projects are ignored by gullible investors. 

It may be said that while opinions differ as to the ultimate 
value of the Panama Canal to this country, it is now built, and 
between three and four hundred million dollars have been 
appropriated, because the American people were persuaded 
freight rates would be materially reduced by competing coast- 
wise traffic. 

After building the canal we have suddenly throttled all prom- 
ised relief by repudiating our legislative pledge to the people 
and taxing the tonnage of our coastwise vessels. I am not here 
concerned with the political question, nor with charges of rail- 
way influences behind the repeal, but I am considering the 
Panama argument when applied to our inland waterways. 

A reduction of freight rates is the premium held out to-day 

by dredgers and contractors, expressed through the lobby in 
return for waterway expenditures. What would these worthies 
say if we placed a tonnage tax on every steamboat or vessel 
that uses our waterways? And these waterways have cost more 
than double the amount expended on the Panama Canal, and 
all have been improved in expectation that the benefit, if any, 
would extend to the general public that pays the bills. 
Great Lakes and ocean traffic grow, but rivers and creeks 
that absorb most of the barrel have lost their traffic and are 
no more feared by the railways than a seasoned veteran fears 
a ehild’s toy whistle. Both are equally harmless and of equa! 
value under present conditions. Notwithstanding our unsys- 
tematic, wasteful, political-pull methods, we are constantly re- 
ferred to the possibilities of the Panama Canal and European 
canals, and when we question the infallibility of Army engi- 
neers, we are directed to Goethals. If he indorses the Muscle 
Shoals or other wasteful proposals, then we may well inquire 
what kind of an engineering school of instruction our Govern- 
ment supports. 

I do not believe Goethals would approve such projects; but, 
if so, it adds nothing to the merit of the proposals. 

ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE “ PULL ” SYSTEM. 


My attention has been called to an article in the bulletin of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association charging that a 
Government report issued in 1909 has been discredited by 
changed conditions during the present year and says: 

This is the sort of stuff the American people are expected to swallow 
about their priceless inheritance of waterways. 

And the writer conclusively adds: 

To put it pati; most of the case against the Government river and 
harbor work that has appeared in print is reducible to one word—piflle. 

Do the people who pay the tax believe the Muscle Shoals 
$18,701,000 water-power proposition or the Coosa River $6,000,000 
water-power project or the Chattanooga water power or the 
Black Warrior water-power projects, which are being largely 
financed by the Government, are “ piffle ”? 

Do the American people believe the president of the water- 
ways congress, who admits on the fioor of the Senate that a 
railway with 1,000 miles along the Mississippi is a contributor 
to the waterway lobby seeking to advance the educational 
propaganda” for a land reclamation scheme along that river? 
If so, do they say “ piffle” to the contributions of eight railway 
companies toward the same lobby for the same purpose? 

BILLIONS PROPOSED IN WASTEFUL PROJECTS, 


A writer complains in the same waterway magazine because 
of attacks on the pork barrel “ just at a time when the restora- 
tion of traffic to our waterways is on the verge of accomplish- 
ment.” Such defenders of the barrel should study Army engi- 
neers’ reports and other records before asserting that waterway 
traffic on rivers is about to be restored. River traffic has 
steadily decreased, notwithstanding expenditures have amounted 
te 880,000 00 on the lower Mississippi and proportionate ex- 
penditures on practically every other river and creek in the 
country. 

It was proposed to appropriate $21,676,000 in 1914 for three 
rivers that have been rapidly losing their commerce, as I have 
shown from the official reports. About $80,000,000 more will be 
required for the Ohio and Missouri Rivers for a decreasing 
traffic, to be thereafter increased for new projects on the same 


rivers, while an unlimited amount will be required for the. 


Mississippi land-reclamation project. Countless millions of 
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dollars are required for hundreds of other streams that have 
hopeful new projects knocking at the Treasury doors with 
estimates reaching into hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
restoration of river traffic is indefinitely removed from “ the 
verge of accomplishment,” and if a halt is to be called in the 
present reckless haphazard, wasteful lack of system now is 
an opportune time when people who pay war taxes are scrutiniz- 
ing appropriations. ; 
INVESTIGATE THE WHOLE SUBJECT. 

I am inclined to offer a furthér suggestion regarding argu- 
ments made in defense of such bad bills. Champions of the 
bill in the recent lobby session professed to find improper pur- 
poses behind those who fight against this annual waste. They 
object to a careful, systematic investigation of the subject by. 
a competent board for fear some local project may not get past 
the board. Special interests whisper their suspicions and they 
are embraced by those who should know better. Ignoring the 
fact that every State now has or should have a railway com- 
mission which, in conjunction with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, regulates freight rates and prevents unreasonable 
earnings, we continue to hear of the railway bugaboo and are 
told that opposition to a wasteful pork barrel probably springs 
from railway influences. Blind to the fact or ignorant of the 
fact that railways own or control many of the waterway lines 
on river and sea and practically all terminals at many points, 
these critics profess to believe that such improvements by the 
Government, primarily for railways, are in some unaccountable 
way for the benefit of the public. 

With equal disregard for the logic of the situation suth 
critics profess to believe that railways are opposed to wasteful 
river projects, notwithstanding subscription lists showing 
amounts subscribed by different railways are published showing 
railways- and other special interests are among the most gen- 
erous contributors to the lobby. 

Dredgers, contractors, land reclamationists, water-power 
interests, and railway companies all join in pushing the lobby, 
yet their aid is accepted by highly respectable people in this 
copartnership carnival for Government money. 

High-class journals are advised that some local project may 
be imperiled by a defeat of the “ pork barrel” or by opening up 
the subject, and so heavy editorials from distinguished writers 
are aimed at opponents of the bill. What matters it if the 
$21,000,000 and over contained in the 1914 bill for the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Ohio is largely wasted? What matters it if 
the Alabama Watér Power Co. has received millions for the 
Coosa and Black Warrior and other streams, and is about to 
get $18,701,000 more for Muscle Shoals? What matters it that 
real estate, water-power, and reclamation projects jostle each 
other throughout the $50,000,000 “humbug and steal,” provid- 
ing the local project is kept in? 

And these same highly respectable journals that denounce 
Congress for acts of omission or commission are found criti- 
cizing opposition to the “ pork barrel” because some local proj- 
ect is in the barrel or some day is to be placed there. 

Personally, I am not disturbed over charges of railway influ- 
ence behind the opposition. For many years I aided in a small 
way to secure the passage of laws which gave my own State 
complete control of public carriers, and laws which also broke 
up a disgraceful secret lobby that had haunted the State capitol 
for years, as bad and vicious as the “ pork-barrel” lobby which 
haunts the National Capitol to-day. 

No railway official in my own State nor anyone familiar with 
that legislation will question the motives that prompt me now. 

The railways of that State are now free from sandbagging 
and unjust legislative treatment and find in the very laws which 
control their activities the protection to which they are entitled. 
And what applies to railways in that State applies with equal 
force to the proposal to place waterway improvements of the 
country in the hands of a high-class board that shall be sub- 
stituted for political pull. 

WHO ARE THE RAILROADS HIDING BEHIND? 

When Colliers, Harpers, La Follettes, Piersons, Saturday 
Evening Post, National, World's Work, Outlook, and other jour- 
nals of recognized high public purpose open their columus to the 
truth about “pork barrels” or editorially condemn the present 
system we may fairly question the character of men who 
charge unworthy motives lie behind opposition to a scandalous 
diversion of public funds. 

When the Chicago Tribune in the West, the Christian Science 
Monitor in the East, and scores of journals of equally high 
character throughout the country lambast that same infamous 
bill and the legislative easy conscience that ‘finds apology for 
its existence, what are the standards of $50,000,000 lobby orators 
who question the motives of the opposition? Misrepresenta- 
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tion by those ignorant of the facts or by ‘men convicted of a 
perversion of truth are not calculated to deceive thinking peo- 
ple. In order that no one may be misled by this patent attempt 
to distract attention from the real issue I have tried to secure 
an investigation of the lobby’s influence. A resolution to that 
end has been referred to the committee. In my remarks appear- 
ing in the October Recorp of the 8th abundant evidence was 
offered of improper influences from dredgers, contractors, rail- 
ways, and other interests to put through the 1914 barrel. 
FIND OUT WHAT THE RAILROADS ARE SUPPORTING. 

Now, let us get together and demand that the resolution be 
reported and that investigators further be instructed to ascer- 
tain what influences, if any, other than a sense of legislative 
‘responsibility, exists behind the opposition. Let us have no more 
hypocritical cant about improper influences alleged to actuate 
men and journals now engaged in this warfare against a 
gigantic waste of public funds. To use a common homely ex- 
pression, the $50,000,000 champions should lay their cards on 
the table and demand an investigation that will include them- 
selves and the opponents of the barrel. If they refuse, how can 
they avoid the legitimate conclusion? 

The country is entitled to facts, and facts may easily be had 
throngh an investigation. I have shown that special interests 
are largely responsible for the lobby and have presented ir- 
refutable evidence on the subject. Why answer direct testi- 
mony with idle talk that it is piffle.“ when an investigation 
will disclose the facts and inflnences surrounding both the sup- 
porters and opponents of this bad bill? 

A THANKLESS JOB, 


Many people believe the Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
made mistakes in judgment, and I feel sure that such is the 
opinion of the general publie that pays the wasteful $50,000 600 
bills; but the fault is not individual. It is due to a pernicious 
system fastened on to Congress by years of placid acquiescence. 
I further realize that the committee is made up of a hard- 
worked body of men who try to do justice between different 
clamoring interests, and that it is composed of able men who 
are responsible to the House and who perform a difficult and 
unenviable task to the best of their ability. It is equally un- 
questioned that the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee is filling an ardnous position with great skill and fair- 
ness, and further, that Congress, and not the committee, is re- 
sponsible for the system. I make this acknowledgment because 
criticism of the system and of projects is intended to be im- 
personal. Possibly the high opinion I have of the chairman 
and members of the committee is not reciprocated because of 
my attacks on the result of their labors. If not, it is a matter 
of personal regret, but can not affect my desire to expose waste, 
as I view it, nor my efforts, however feeble, to try and urge a 
better legislative system. 

CHANGE THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEM. 

No difficulty ought to be experienced in finding a better plan 
than the present one, but before Congress will consent to a 
change it is necessary to make the present system so odious 
that Members will be anxious to repudiate it. Human nature 
is selfish, and as long as the insistence of getting something for 
nothing prevails it will be useless to look for a thorough reform. 
With safety locks on vault doors and carefully guarded plates 
from which Government money is printed, the burglar and the 
counterfeiter are constantly engaged, seeking to avoid law and 
the protection afforded by public servants. The system of com- 
pelling Army engineers to approve projects was once of some 
value in staying the greed of local communities, but it has illy 
served its purpose when in recent years so many notoriously 
bad projects receive the approval of the Army board. Admit- 
ting, for argument's sake, that the board is only carrying out 
the demands of Members or Senators for allowance of unworthy 
projects, the situation is not helped by present conditions. How 
can political pull, vicious schemes, and special interests be 
blocked? Evils can be reduced by having the Engineer Depart- 
ment perform its proper function of reporting upon and con- 
structing engineering projects. An administration which is re- 
sponsible for governmental expenditures, including those for 

the post office, Army, and Navy, for instance, makes recom- 
mendations from the heads of departments. The President is 
held responsible for wasted Government money, for improper 
Government expenditures, and properly so, because, through his 
Secretaries or heads of departments, be can control the amounts 
to be expended and to be submitted to Congress by his sub- 
ordinates. 
A HIGH-CLASS WATERWAY BOARD, 

Such recommendations are largely followed by Congress, and, 
although Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Podunk Creek may squab- 
ble over local shipyards and gnaw over bones thrown into bills 


calling for local improvements, as a whole bills are accepted 
largely as recommended. In order to give the administration 
a right to have a voice in such expenditures and an intelligent 
part in the national budget system, we might authorize the ap- 
pointment of a board of waterways by the President, to which 
board all proposed projects should be submitted before being 
placed on the bill. Such board might properly include the 
Secretary of Labor and two other Cabinet officers, ‘possibly 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Interior. 
This board should be supplemented by two or more engineers, 
preferably from both civil and Army life. A board of this 
character would invite confidence, and its approval of a project 
could reasonably be credited to publie service and not to special 
interests. All projects should thereafter be passed upon by Con- 
gress as in other appropriation bills. è 


CONTRIBUTION SHOULD BE COMPELLED. 


Pressure now brought to bear on the engineering department 
and upon Congress will be minimized by insisting that com- 
munities, with rare exceptions; be compelled to contribute their 
share to any improvement, Why should the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
and many other States contribute to a waterway calculated only 
to benefit a particular locality or possibly some transportation 
company? More specifically stated, why should not the people 
of Missouri be asked to pay their part of a $20,000,000 burden 
for a Missouri River project? 

In suggesting this illustration I am engaged in a violent as- 
sumption that there is merit in a project that will cost $100 per 
ton to accommodate traffic. That question having been deter- 
mined in the affirmative, why should not Kansas City, which is 
expecting particular local benefits, pay for that benefit? The 
dredgers, contractors, and special interests now behind different 
projects would then use their activities toward convincing the 
good people of Kansas City that there is genuine merit in such 
a project. If Missouri contributed 88,000,000 to the project 
and Kansas City and communities along the river contributed 
an additional $5,000,000, the Government would be saved half 
of the project cost, and improvements would be for actual 
waterways. The principle of contribution applied to road high- 
ways should govern Federal aid to waterways. 

A high-class board would seek to aid any community that had 
a project of value. Where a public use is had that is of 
national importance the proposition ef contribution could be 
modified, but taking the largest harbor and most generally 
recognized public waterway of international importance—New 
York Harbor—and we find the city of New York received 
$4,500,000 annually from its terminal privileges and could pre- 
sumably fairly make some contribution to that part of the 
public work which is primarily of local benefit. To-day it 
contributes liberally to all wasteful projects contained in “ pork 
barrels” and fights to secure appropriations for the greatest 
harbor in the world. 


BCONOMY AND EFFICIENCY, 


These are suggestions to indicate how the vicious system enn 
be avoided and how every legitimate waterway improvement 
may receive aid from the Government. A saving in the amount 
of vicious waterway improvements reaching from $20,000,000 to 
830.000.000 could probably be brought about, most of the present 
waste eliminated, and we may well believe no legitimate water- 
way would suffer because of the change. 

Every existing project ought to be critically examined by this 
expert board. Projects that are of no commercial or actual 
value, like the Hennepin Canal, Muscle Shoals, Trinity River, 
and scores of other wasteful Government investments, would 
be subjected to business instead of political considerations. 

The Appropriations Committee could presumably handle the 
whole budget system far better than a number of committees 
working without coordination or a common purpose. How- 
ever, I would not complicate the proposal by suggesting changes 
that every business man realizes should be made in a wasteful 
system. Any action along the line I have suggested will improve 
present conditions, and until such action is had we will be con- 
stantly menaced by a “ pork barrel” and a “ pork-barrel " lobby. 
These few remarks have been offered to call attention particu- 
larly to a few of the bad projects that have been approved by 
Army engineers and to urge upon Members generally the de- 
sirability of demanding a thorough investigation of the merit of 
every item before the measure is again railroaded through 
the House. Let us not admit that the Senate is more careful 
in its legislative methods than ourselves. Whatever the facts 
may be, let us not be prevented from doing our full duty either 
through the influence of a 850.000.000 annual lobby or through 
any mistaken sense of legislative courtesy for bad projects or 
their supporters, 
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I have monopolized more time than I expected to take on 
this subject, but I desire to say that I am not opposed, nor is 
any Member whom I have heard, who has criticized items or 
criticized the bill—we are not opposed to waterway projects. 
We are not opposed to Government aid to waterway projects. 
We believe a high-class commission should be appointed, so as 
to do away with the present system, which brings 11 high- 
grade Members of Congress before a board of Army engineers. 
I could give other illustrations where engineers’ decisions have 
been changed, neeessarily so, and we as men all know it. 
I am not criticizing the men who go there, because they are 
all anxious about particular projects; but I criticize the sys- 
tem, and trust that with these expositions we may at some 
time get a different system. And I am offering it with that 
idea; and while personalities have been directed at me, and 
unfairly so when I could not reply, I will not engage in them 
at this time nor at any other time, because there is no personal 
feeling with me on this matter. I believe the system is wrong. 
I know it is wrong, and every Member in this House knows it is 
wrong. Whether we can correct it I do not know. I believe 
we may improve it, and that is the purpose of the suggestions 
which have been made here at different times: by myself. 
[Applause.] F 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was not sur- 
prised to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] close 
his remarks by protesting his innocence of any feeling against 
any portion of the people or section of country in any of these 
matters. It always happens that when the virus is in a man’s 
heart, he protests its absence. 

I have been a Member of this House a number of years, and 
I have never in all my life heard the discussion of a bill from 
so purely a sectional standpoint as the gentleman has discussed 
this measure here to-day. I have never heard a statement at- 
tempted upon this floor in reference to the situation as to cer- 
tain rivers and harbors in the country so thoroughly erroneous 
in all my life as this. I have never heard in all my life such an 
unjust, such an unfair arraignment of the rivers and harbors 
as we have just heard upon this floor, and of the Army engi- 
neers of the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Not now. I was once a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. I have voted on every bill that has 
been in the House for 17 or 18 years. I am sure it has always 
afforded me pleasure to vote for the improvement of the rivers 
in the North and of the West. The South has had but little 
of this improvement through all of the Republican Congresses, 
and but little since. I do not believe this is ‘‘ Yankee money” 
that has been referred to. It is the money of the people of the 
United States that we are to expend, 

Mr. FREAR. That was not my expression; it was in a 
southern editorial. 

Mr. MOON. It is the money of the United States. The people 
of the United States have a right and ought to place it wher- 
ever it will do the most good. I have long since grown weary 
and tired of either the direct or the inferential sectionalism 
displayed on the floor of this House. If this was not an 
Alabama or a Tennessee proposition we would not have heard 
from the gentleman in regard to it. 

Mr. FREAR. I spoke about the Ohio River. 

Mr. MOON. I am coming to the Ohio River. The gentleman 
spoke of the Ohio River, when he knew, if he knew anything, 
that of a $60,000,000 project for the Ohio every dollar is 
practically secured under a continuing contract, and nothing 
that he could do or say would alter it. The gentleman did not 
tell this House that the objections he makes against the im- 
provement of the southern rivers was not made against the 
Monongahela, the Allegheny, the Delaware, or the Ohio, or the 
upper part of the Mississippi River which lies in the Western 
and Northern States. But whenever we ask something, after 
his section has gotten all it wants, after it has gotten all that 
it needs, then he is obsessed of that infernal idea that has 
always cursed this country—that nothing good can come out of 
the Treasury for anything south of Mason and Dixon's line. 
That is the attitude that the gentleman puts himself in. 

Now, I am not going to discuss all these matters, but I am 
going to take up one. The gentleman talks about the Tennessee 
River not being worthy of improvement. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not say so. 

Mr. MOON. You oppose it. We have many obstructions in 
that river which destroy its commerce and navigation and 
which ought to be removed. But the gentleman speaks against 
the judgment and the sentiment of Congresses for 50 years, 
against the judgment of engineers of the United States, and the 


gentleman assumes a wonderful superiority of Knowledge of 
commercial statistics, and a wonderful knowledge of engineer- 
ing and navigation superior to every engineer of the United 
States. The whole trend of his argument is that way, and it 
means nothing else. He sets up his judgment against these 
men of experience, these men of judgment, these men of ability, 
these men of business—men who know more about these great 
questions in 1 minute than he could in 10 years—and he asks 
this House to follow his judgment along these lines. 

Now let us see about the Tennessee River for a moment. 
There was a stretch below Chattanooga of this river of some 
40 miles that was navigable, but very dangerous, only a few 
months in the year. The cooperative plan, similar to that pro- 
posed for the Muscle Shoals, was invoked, and this Congress, 
when Mr. Burton was chairman, passed a bill for the improve- 
ment of that section of the river. The Government made a 
slight contribution, and the power company made possible the 
navigation that could not have existed without it; and that 
company spent $10,000,000, which under the law of this country 
me Government ought to have expended in the interest of navi- 
gation. 

The gentleman makes the absurd and ridiculous proposition 
that only 5,500 tons of phosphate passes through the canal, 
assuming that this is all the commerce cf that river or on that 
stretch of the river. How utterly nonsensical a suggestion that- 
is is shown by the fact that the tonnage is 1,300,000 tons an- 
nually, worth more than $13,000,000 of money, that passes over 
the river. The river is cut in two by obstruction that must he 
remoyed. The gentleman says that Mr. Burron agrees with 
him about this, but I do not think he does. But Mr. Burton 
was the chairman of the committee that recommended the river 
improvement. What do you expect, gentlemen? Do you expect 
the river to be already improved before you offer any contribu- 
tions to it? If that were true, it would not be necessary to make 
the appropriation. Here is a river upon which commerce is 
practicable between given points, but it has obstructions that 
must be removed to make it all available. Why, on that river 
there are coal fields of seven States. There is enough coal, ac- 
cording to the geological report, along this river and States 
tributary to it that if you could market the whole of it would 
support a population of a hundred million people in the lavish 
use of it for a thousand years. What are you going to do with 
the agricultural products along the river? What are you going 
to do with the immense marble interests, the immense timber 
interests, the great ore and manufacturing interests all along 
the river? If it is not improved, they can not get to the world. 
Mankind can not have the benefit of them. We have a short 
period in the year when you can pass through the whole river 
two boats running to St. Louis. You know that the reduction 
on account of those boats during that brief period in the rail- 
road freight rates is about one-third. 

When the river is not open the railroad puts up its rates, and 
when the river is open so that a partial commerce can pass 
through, it puts down its rates. And what sort of a river is 
this that I am talking about? It is a river which with main 
stem and tributaries would benefit and put into navigation, 
with the improvements asked for, 2,260 miles of navigable 
water—a river that empties more water by 60,000 gallons per 
minute into the Ohio River than the Ohio and the Cumberland 
Rivers both haye together. Then talk about it not being worthy 
of improvement! 

Now, let us talk of the Muscle Shoals matter. I am not will- 
ing to see any unfair arrangement made in reference to the 
Muscle Shoals proposition, one in which the Government can 
not possibly lose anything; but that is an obstruction that must 
be gotten rid of. The United States canal, a long and tortuous 
canal, is inefficient, ineffective in its work, and has to be re- 
placed either by locks and dams or by a new canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes more to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it will take $9,000,000 of money 
to put that canal in shape. Is the gentleman willing to have 
$9,000,000 of money thrown away on that river? That is the 
proposition, not for the benefit of Tennessee alone, but for the 
benefit of the commerce of the world. Are you going to throw 
it away? I think not. Is it better to put $9,000,000 into the 
restoration of an ineffective system than to put $9,000,000— 
$8,000,000 the engineers say—into the construction of locks and 
dams? Is it unwise if the power plant must be constructed to 
the extent of twenty-odd millions of dollars, for the Govern- 
ment, when it gets the full benefit of the navigation, to con- 
tribute $8,000,000? Is it not best that the Government do that 
rather than restore this old canal? The gentleman says that 
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$3,000,000 will be advanced for the construction of this project 
outside of the $8,000,000. Grant that that is true. It is to 
be returned, and the interest upon the whole project paid to the 
Government of the United States. 

I think that in view of the fact that on a project at Hales 
Bar the Government of the United States was given by the 
people who constructed it $10,000,000, it comes with poor grace 
for any man to say that a people who are willing to make such 
contributions to the Government, when you in the North were 
getting it all without any contribution, should not have the 
benefit of appropriations that are necessary for that interest 
there. Of course, the details of the bill in reference to this mat- 
ter can rot be discussed at this time. The proposition ought 
to be carried through as the engineers have said, in my judg- 
ment, at the Muscle Shoals. The Government ought to be pro- 
tected in every respect as it is at Hales Bar. If you want to 
do it, you can take over the whole of the project at Hales Bar 
either upon its valuation at the present time or upon its cost. 
It is useless for gentlemen to be obsessed of an idea in oppo- 
sition to a policy and to see nothing except that which is in 
the line of yision they want to see. If there is a river in these 
United States that is to be improved, if there is one that is 
worthy of improvement, it is the Tennessee River. All of the 
reports and the statistics show it, and the idle suggestion that 
-Muscle Shoals is intended for nothing, and has accomplished no 
other purpose than the carrying through of a few thousand tons 
of phosphate, must be apparent when lying along the banks of 
that great river in seven States tributary to it, are the greatest 
resources in all this great Republic. The gentleman must not 
go to the engineers’ reports and garble statements from them 
and put his interpretation upon those statements. He must not 
put into the mouths of the engineers of the United States that 
which would falsify their written reports. It is neither just to 
them nor is it just to this House. Truly there could be no 
higher board, one more efficient or competent, to pass upon the 
great questions involved here than the engineers of the United 
States. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I was going to ask is not this the first case, 
according to the report of the engineers, where they have ever 
made such a proposition to the Government? 

Mr. MOON. As what? 

Mr. FREAR. That they would enter into partnership with 
a water-power company for the promotion of this enterprise. 

Mr. MOON. No; the water-power proposition is only inci- 
dental. 8 

Mr. FREAR. I am asking if that is not the first case? 

Mr. MOON. No; the Hales Bar case was one. 

Mr. FREAR. That is what they say in their report. 

Mr. MOON. I drew the bill for the Hales Bar proposition, 
and it passed this House and I know what was in it, and the 
record there shows the Government's participation—small, it is 
true. 

Mr. FREAR. I accept the gentleman’s statement in prefer- 
ence to that of the report. 

Mr. MOON. It is almost impossible, to get down to practical 
questions, to get great projects of this sort through without 
the cooperation of these motor-power companies. I am not in 
favor of the Government making any bad contract with any- 
body. I am in favor of a provision in this bill which would 
turn over all this water power to the Government, if the Gov- 
ernment wants to use it, and I am in favor of a proposition 
that would secure to the people protection against exorbitant 
rates. You speak of conservation. The greatest conservation 
proposition on the face of the earth is the Muscle Shoals propo- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, that is the greatest conservation 
proposition in the world—560,000 horsepower. Not only to light, 
but to operate the machinery in thousands of factories in all 
that great Tennessee Valley, and you say it ought not to be 
conserved, do you, because the Government itself has not the 
power nor the interest at this time to promote it? You would 
let it run to waste as it has for centuries, when these power 
companies ask us to conserve it in order that they may give 
rates 40 to 50 per cent cheaper than power generated by coal 
would give to the people in the great manufacturing centers of 
that section. Are you unwilling to have that great power 
developed and promoted? 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that in the statement made before 
the committee by gentlemen behind this proposition they ad- 


‘the benefits that would come from it would be incalculable. 


mitted there is no demand at this time for the use of this 
power? That is the statement made, according to the press 
account. It is simply preliminary? 

Mr, MOON. I heard the gentleman make the statement. He 
said there would be a demand; that there was in part a demand 
now. Just like the improvement of rivers, you can not tell what 
the commerce of a river is going to be until you open it up to 
navigation. You can not tell what the electric power will be 
until you are in a position to develop it. He believes, and I 
believe, and I have heard Mr. Worthington say time and again 
If 
they are willing to put in twenty-odd millions of money in co- 
operation with the Goyernment, it surely argues that they be- 
lieve there is an outcome to it. Do you suppose private persons 
would put twenty-odd millions of dollars in cooperation with 
the Government without power rights when the Government is to 
put in nothing more finally than necessary for the purpose of 
navigation? . 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the gentleman believe that is a good 
policy for the Government, to go into partnership with cor- 
porations and extend it throughout the country? 

Mr. MOON. I believe, as President Roosevelt said when the 
lock-and-dam bill passed, that it is the best possible means for 
conservation of these powers in the whole country. You have 
got it to-day. Under the Hales Bar law the Government not 
only controls the plant, but inspects it regularly, has its men over 
the locks to be operated for the purpose of navigation free to 
the Government, with the provision that the Government may, 
if it sees fit, take over the whole thing, auxiliaries and all, 
That is the-only way you are going to develop this country. 
You can not get this Government to put thirty millions of 
money in a plant of that sort, but if the Government needs an 
expenditure of $8,000,000 of money for the purpose of creating 
navigation where it will make proper return to the people, it is 
wise that you take in connection with it a power plant or any 
others that will serve the great public interest there and pre- 
vent it from being destroyed, because it all rests in the Gov- 
ernment hands at last. I agree very readily with those ideas 
that we should separate our Government from all individual or 
corporate interest everywhere. I do not agree, however, thaf 
the Government is not capable of taking care of itself if in the 
legislation it enacts it gives an advantage and benefit to the 
Government that it ought to have. We can not keep ourselves 
as a government and an institution here at Washington, the 
Congress and the Executive, aloof and away from the people. We 
have to go down to the people and help in these matters, that 
benefit may come to the country. It is not a benefit that is to 
come to one State only, nor to the seven States that are tribu- 
tary to that river. It is a benefit that is to come to your 
whole country. Where you bring from the West to the South 
small grain and other crops over this river, now in part open 
for a short time, an immense tide might flow from the West 
of your crops for distribution to the South, and might carry 
back some of the products of the South if this waterway was 
open the year around. You can not justify yourselves under 
any circumstances in a parsimonious or narrow view of a great 
public question like this. I do not care if it is in one section; our 
whole country will get the full benefit of the result of the im- 
provement. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the engineers in the Army, in 
my opinion, constitute the most select body of professional men 
of ability that can be found anywhere in the world. They are 
appointed as cadets at West Point and go through services there. 
The poorest in the class are not selected as engineers, and their 
training, when they become engineers, is to act upon the merits 
of a proposition, wholly disregarding pressure and political in- 
fluence. It may be and probably is the fact that sometimes they 
yield to the pressure of circumstances, but when they do it is 
entirely from having their opinions changed by facts which are 
brought before them. It is a great mistake, m my judgment, for 
anyone opposed to a river and harbor bill to base the opposition 
to it upon the lack either of ability, integrity, or knowledge of 
affairs on the part of the engineers. I have been up against them 
on a number of occasions when I thought I had a perfect case, 
and I was not able to convince the engineers; and I simply 
wish to express my opinion, in connection with the remarks 
which have been made here to-day, that the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army, among the professional bodies which 
I know of, in my judgment stands the highest. But I hope there 
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will be no river and harbor bill this year. There was not very 
much of a one last year. On computations which I have re- 
cently made, and which I think are fairly accurate, it seems to 
me almost a certainty that the Government is likely to issue 
bonds before the ist of next July to pay the current expenses. 
I presume the Government would be able to sell 3 per cent 
Panama bonds by threatening the banks with destruction in 
some form if they did not buy them. They can not sell them on 
the market as a matter of purchase of securities, because the 
8 per cent bonds without the cireulation privilege are not worth 
par. Would not it be the part of wisdom in Congress, with the 
threat and almost certainty of a deficit before it, to postpone the 
consideration of propositions which can, at least, wait without 
injury? That it may be desirable to make public improvements 
in places can be granted without at the same time assuming 
that there will be any special injury to the public by the post- 
ponement of such public works. There are many public im- 
provements desirable; there are many public buildings desir- 
able; there are many harbor improvements and river improve- 
ments desirable; but we have gotten along fairly well up to date 
without those which have not yet been started. 

I think we will find it better, and probably more popular, to 
postpone these improvements than to a year from now continue 
the war-tax law and 3 <i taxes at the same time. [Ap- 

lause on the Republican e. 
4 The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mann] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa wish to use any more of his time now? 

Mr. GOOD. May I inquire how much time I have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. GOOD, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Cbairman, I am not sure I ought to im- 
pose myself on the committee, and I will do so only for a short 
space of five minutes, in order to say that I am o to 
reckless and extravagant expenditure of public funds. But 
wherever there is a meritorious project, or where navigation 
can be created by Government expenditure, and sufficient evi- 
dence can be adduced to show that the improvement is one 
which will enhance the facilities for the movement of the prod- 
ucts of the field and the farm and the mine and the factory, the 
Government ought not to hesitate to make that improvement; 
and if, perchance, while the Government is creating means for 
transporting the commodities of the country, it can at the same 
time create by the expenditure of private capital hydroelectric 
energy which will encourage the investment of capital in new 
enterprises on account of the cheapness of the electrical energy 
that can be supplied for the operation of factories, there ought 
not to be any reason why the Government should not expend 
its contribution in connection with the expenditure of money 
by private individuals; for, after all, it seems to me the best 
way to conserve the resources of the country is to develop 
these resources so that they may be placed at the disposal of 
the people of the country. 

We have a great waterfall here and an abundant quantity 
of water running down to the sea every day unharnessed which 
might well be utilized for the operation of the factories between 
here and Baltimore and the lighting of this great city as well 
us the lighting of the city of Baltimore. And it can not well be 
said that the resources that are embraced in this waterfall, 
while they are being allowed to run to the sea, are being con- 
served. I believe it should be the policy of the Government, 
including the Congress, to utilize, and by utilizing thus con- 
serve our resources in order to create hydroelectric energy 
everywhere that can be sold at a low price, giving the Govern- 
ment officials the right to regulate the price, and that if this 
hydroelectric energy can not be created in any other way than 
by the expenditure of private money in cooperation with the 
Government in its attempt to create navigation for the trans- 
portation of the Nation’s commodities, the Government ought to 
cooperate, but no expenditure of public money should be made 
in an attempt to create navigation in places where navigation 
never can be possible. But wherever navigation is possible by 
water the Government should do its part to enable the develop- 
ment of resources bordering on the waterway to be improved 
and thereby give to the people of America that kind of con- 
servation which means the utilization of the forces of nature 
and an opportunity to develop what mankind may be able to 
produce out of nature. [Applause.] = 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman want 
to use any other time now? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
occupy more than a few moments of the time of the committee 
for the purpose of explaining briefly the report that has been 
submitted. The legislative bill for the current year carries 
$37,625,789.70, which includes $246,860 carried in the deficiency 
and other appropriation bills and which are taken up in this 
bill. The estimates upon which this bill is based called for 
$40,727,518.27. The bill as reported carries $38,744.753.50. It 
provides for 16,708 salaries, and includes $2,286,100 for the 
purpose of taking an agricultural census. Under section 31 of 
the act of July 22, 1909, which provided for the Thirteenth De- 
cennial Census, it was provided that in the year 1915 and every 
10 years thereafter there should be taken a census of agricul- 
ture and live stock. As this item must be provided for only one 
time in each 10 years, it is but fair to the committee that made 
up this bill that it should be eliminated from our comparisons. 
Eliminating this item and comparing the bill as we present it 
to the House with the bill for the current year providing for 
similar Government expenditures the bill appropriates 81.167.150 
less than was appropriated for the same service for the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GILLETT. How does it compare with the bill of last 
year as reported from the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have not the figures 
before me as the bill was reported from the committee last year, 
but I think as the bill finally passed it carried at least $800,- 
000 more than it did when the committee reported it. 

Mr. GILLETT. My impression is that the bill as reported 
this year is larger than the bill reported last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; it is not larger than 
the bill reported last year, in my judgment, though I have not 
the figures before me 

Mr. GILLETT. I will get the figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, The bill as reported now 
carries $1,165,000 less than the current law. I am sure that 
much was not added to the bill in the House or in the Senate. 
This bill provides for 187 fewer salaries than the bill for the 
current law provides for and 270 less than the estimates called 
for. In the Post Office Department there has been a marked 
and a gratifying decrease. Notwithstanding the usual and 
rapid growth of the Postal Service the clerical force asked for 
in the Post Office Department for the next fiscal year is $75,680 
less than we appropriated for the current year. A further sub- 
stantial reduction is found in the office of the Auditor for the 
Post Office Department under the Secretary of the Treasury. We 
appropriate $28,850 less and for 40 less places. Since 1913, not- 
withstanding the very great increase in the amounts that must 
be audited by the Auditor for the Post Office Department there 
has been a reduction of 355 statutory places and a total reduc- 
tion of $134,120 in the amount used in that office. A year ago 
we were asked for a very large increase in the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, due to the new method of 
accounting inaugurated by Mr. MacVeagh in February, 1913. 
The system at first threw the Treasurer's office into great con- 
fusion, The Committee on Appropriations did not, however, 
grant the increase asked for, and we are now pleased to report 
to Congress that the work in the office of the Treasurer of the 
United States is current, and instead of asking for an increase 
there is a decrease of 26 persons, and a total decrease of 822.000 
in the amount appropriated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the means whereby these economies were obtained, 
whether by the installation of labor-saving devices in the Post 
Office Department or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In the Post Office De- 
partment it was by use of the electric tabulating machines for 
the auditing of money orders, which amount, I think, to more 
than three millions a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the occasion for the diminution 
in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. As I stated a moment 
ago, about a year ago the new system which Mr. MacVeagh put 
into operation just before he retired from the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had not been tried out, and there was 
necessarily more or less confusion; but since the plans have all 
been perfected, and new methods and business improvements 
have been adopted, they have not only been enabled to get along 
with the force they had a year ago, but they have asked, as I 
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said a moment ago, for 26 persons less for the next fiscal year, 
and the work of the office is growing. 

Another reduction of $126,200 is due to the largely decreased 
work in the Pension Office. We appropriate for 88 persons less 


than were appropriated for in the current year. We made no 
reduction below the estimates in the Pension Office for this 
year, although we were accused of haying done so. We pro- 
vided for the Pension Office just the number of people that the 
Commissioner of Pensions asked for. We have provided in this 
bill for all that he asked for except five places. The five places 
that were omitted by the Committee on Appropriations are five 
places that are outside of the classified service, and the persons 
who hold them are appointed for one year only, so that when 
they are appointed they haye no assurance of being retained 
longer than that fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that with that statement, to- 
gether with what information I shall be able to give as we 
proceed under the five-minute rule, it is not necessary for me to 
trespass longer upon the attention of the committee. I may 
say, though, for the benefit of Members, that in the State De- 
partment, the Navy Department, the War Department, and the 
Department of Justice there is not a single change from the 
current law. There is nothing that will provoke discussion or 
call for amendment. The only changes of consequence made in 
the bill are in the two Departments of Commerce and Labor. 
The appropriations for both of those departments are increased 
over the appropriation for the current year. In the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, in the Treasury, it was also found 
necessary slightly to increase the force on account of the in- 
creased activities of that office by reason of the Federal reserve 
law. With those exceptions the bill is practically current law. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriate „ in full com- 
pensation for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, there was 
a quasi understanding before we went into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to the effect that this 
bill would be discussed in general debate for the balance of the 
day. The time was not all taken up, and I did hope that we 
could read a few pages of the bill to-day; but I do not care that 
it should be done without the consent of everybody, and I there- 
fore move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Fosrer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19909) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


REPORT OF ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission and the 
Panama Canal for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE Warre House, December 14, 1914. 

PURCHASE AND EXCHANGE OF TYPEWRITING MACHINES, STATE DE- 
PARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 1355). 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with the accompanying. documents, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I inclose herewith a statement submitted by the Secretary of 
State, in compliance with the requirements of section 4 of the 
legislative act approved July 16, 1914, of typewriting machines 
purchased and exchanged for the first three months of the 
current fiscal year. 

Wooprow WILSON, 


Tue Wuire House, December 14, 1914. 


REPORT OF THE DOORKEEPER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES (H. DOC. 
NO. 1356). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the annual report of 
the Doorkeeper of the House, transmitting an inventory of all 
property in his charge belonging to the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Accounts for filing. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO ARMY OFFICERS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE 9 3 OF THE ARMY, 
8 ashington, December 10, 191}. 


House of Representatives. 


Sir: There were submitted with the estimates for the su 
port of the 
Saini 7 June 30, Agee the following 8 
officers nam 0 e amounts sets o te 
each for the loss of mounts by fire and other causes, viz : et 


During the hearing of the Quartermaster General before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs on the Army bill for 1916 the chairman 
of the committee stated that, in his opinion, these measures could not 


roperly be acted upon by that committee, but should be presented to 

the Committee on Claims. It is therefore requested that the estimates 

quouan be withdrawn from the House Committee on Military 
Affairs and transmitted to the House Committee on Claims. 


Respectfully, 
LINDLEY M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War. 
Mr. MANN. This letter should be referred, Mr. Speaker. I 


think that is sufficient. Claims have no place in the estimates, 
anyhow. 
The SPEAKER. Yes. The letter is referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSON] asks unanimous consent that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I want ta 
give notice that we would like to pass this legislative bill to- 
morrow, if we can keep the Members on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. You can not expect to pass it to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
we are to take a recess before dinner to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. We have a night session to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Very well. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the Hotise adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 15, 1914, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting statement showing the travel of all 
officials and employees who have traveled on official business to 
points outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1351); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Acting Secretary of the Navy 
reporting list of claims for damages for which the vessels of 
the Navy were found to be responsible (H. Doc. No. 1352); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting list of cases filed under the French spoliation act 
(Jan. 20, 1885) which have been dismissed by the court for 
want of sufficient evidence (H. Doc. No. 1353); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
the annual inspection of the several branches of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers made by Maj. W. P. 
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Jackson, inspector general (H. Doc. No. 1354); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 94) to amend an act entitled An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1222), which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 19497) to amend the mili- 
tary record of George W. Laland, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1220), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15382) granting a pension to Harry V. Hafner; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 17001) granting an increase of pension to Al- 
bert Kneller; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 5 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 19907) to incorporate the Boy 
Scouts of America, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 19908) to provide for an 
additional authorization of money to be used in the construc- 
tion of a publie building at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 19909) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 19910) to increase the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 385) for a 
commemoration of the second inaugural of Abraham Lincoln; 
to the Committee on Rules. j 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolution (H. Res. 674) to print 2,000 
additional copies of the soil survey of the Connecticut Valley; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 19911) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 19912) granting a pension 
to America Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19913) granting an increase of pension to 
Giles Swan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 19914) granting a pension 
to James M. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 19915) granting a pen- 
sion to Malinda A. Brooks; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 19916) granting a pension to Jennie Arm- 
strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19917) granting an increase of pension to 
Butler Bond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19918) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Dutoit; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 19919) granting a pension 
to Joseph Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 19920) granting a pension 
to W. B. Showalter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19921) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19922) granting an increase of pension to 
B. Franklin Harrod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19923) granting an increase of pension to 
J. S. Blackwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 19924) granting an increase of 
pension to William Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 19925) granting a pension to 
Theodore E. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19926) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19927) granting an increase of pension to 
Emiline R. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 19928) granting a pension to 
Eliza Bridges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19929) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Wildey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19930) granting an increase of pension to 
James Scroggins; to the Committee on Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19931) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene L. Sheftall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19932) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester D. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19933) granting an increase of pension to 
David Reeder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. It. 19984) granting an increase of pension to 
Hudson Lamkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19935) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Dixon: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 18936) granting an increase of pension to 
John Schmaltz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19987) granting an increase of pension to. 
Singleton Albert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19938) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary McKee Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 19939) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Webber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 19940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth A. Case; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19941) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Dunmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19942) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 19943) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Wirth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19944) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Bennett C. Fuller; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 19945) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Carl F. Jensen; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 19946) for the relief of Den- 
nis Frenyer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr HULL: A bill (H. R. 19947) granting a pension to 
Hiley Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
` By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 19948) 
granting an increase of pension to David Pratt; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 19949) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances J. Carr; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 19950) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Elsbury; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. a 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 19951) granting an increase 
of pension to John Richards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 19952) granting a pension 
to Willie E. Terry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19953) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Meek; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 19954) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew D. Seely; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (II. R. 19955) for the relief of 
the West Baltimore Building Association; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 19956) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Hoary; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 19957) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen B. Garrigus; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19958) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Tichenor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 19959) grant- 
ing a pension to Ellen Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. < 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 19960) granting an increase 
of pension to James T. Thrasher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 19961) granting a pension to 
Fred M. Austin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19962) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Jenness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 19963) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Roseberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


‘Aiso, a bill (H. R. 19964) granting an increase of pension to 


John Canote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 19965) granting an increase 
of pension to Erick Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 19966) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Hilliard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19967) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19968) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19969) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19970) granting an increase of pension to 
Preston C. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19971) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Hampton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 19972) granting an 
increase of pension to Minor M. Webb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 19973) 
for the relief of the legal representatives of Robert G. Crozier; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


! . PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Memorial of Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Kingston, Tenn., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request) : Petitions of William McKillip, 
O. J. Fay, T. H. Suckling, F. J. Wolf, Frank Glessner, and the 
Diamond Hardware Co., all of Hollidaysburg, Pa., favoring 
passage of House bill 5308, taxing mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Memorial of Long Beach (Cal.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring House joint resolution 372, pro- 
viding for a national security commission to inquire into the 
question of the preparedness of the United States for war; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petition of 118 people of Delta, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Badger Press, of Milwaukee, 
and the Lakeside Printing Co., of Racine, Wis., protesting 
against the Government printing return envelopes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin Laundrymen’s Association, of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., relative to Chinese labor and competition; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of M. L. Boyce, of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting 
against the Menace being sent through the mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of International General Fisher- 
men’s Association, protesting against the passage of the Flood 
bill, relative to the kind of nets used by fishermen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Stella B. Hatch and 360 others, in support 
of a law to protect calves and cattle from freezing in transit on 
the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois; Petition of citizens of Pana, 
III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the twenty-first district 
of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Nules. 


By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of citizens of Howell, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of Samuel W. 
Irwin, of East Greenwich, and Rev. P. A. Canada, of Barring- 
on, R. I., fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 

ules. z 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Petitions of citizens and church organi- 
zations of Freeport and other cities in the thirteenth Ilinois 


wage favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
ules. 


By Mr. MOON: Petition of citizens of Salt Creek, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. : 
By Mr. MURRAY: Petition of. citizens of Coyle and Perkins, 
Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 
Also, petition of the Christian Church of Nowata, Okla., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Gideon A. Burgess, of 


the State of Rhode Island, favoring national prohibition; to 


the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Newark, N. J., protesting against the use of the mails by a 
publication called the Menace; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. $ : 

By Mr. PROUTY: Petition of citizens of Dexter, Iowa, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Slater, Polk City, Cambridge, 
Maxwell, Collins, Sheldahl, Elkhart, Altoona, Bondurant, Pella, 
Mitchellsville, Gilbert Station, Ames, Nevada, and Colo, in the 
State of Iowa, in favor of H. R. 5308, providing for regulation 
of mail-order concerns; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of 250 members of the First Bap- 
tist Church of New Market, and congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Perth Amboy, N. J., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany H. R. 9955, 
granting a pension to John B. Bishop; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of members of 
regiments serying in past Indian wars, relative to pensions for 
said survivors, etc.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Western Association of Short Line Rail- 
roads, protesting against the passage of House bill 17042, 
changing the basis of mail transportation rates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Norwegian-Danish Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and the Olivet 
congregation, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of William L. Hovis Co., Reliable Print Shop, 
and Classy Printing Co., all of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting 
against the printing of stamped envelopes by the Government; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Angel City Court, of Catholic Order of 
Foresters, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the passage of the 
Hamill bill—H. R. 5139; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. > 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: Petition of 30 citizens of 
Monroe, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; te the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganizations of the State of Kentucky, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 15, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we come before Thee that we may be possessed 
with the passion of eternity. The pressing duties of this little 
world and this little life bring us constantly to the thought of 
things that pertain to time. Within this sphere our whole duty 
lies, but in the upper range and reach of life are our aspiration 
and our destiny. Preserve us from that littleness of life that 
would keep us constantly with our eyes on this earth only. 
May not our appetites, starved small by the continual view and 
use of this world, rob us of our higher aspirations and the hopes 
that are eternal. Speak to us out of Thine own eternity that 
we may live the larger life. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
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TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
(H. DOC. No. 1351). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, - transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing the travel of all officials 
and employees (other than special agents, inspectors, or em- 
ployees who in the discharge of their regular duties are required 
to constantly travel) who have traveled on official business from 
Washington to points outside of the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 19422) making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the 
registration of, with collectors. of internal revenue, and to im- 
pose a special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manu- 
facture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give 
- away opium or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or prepara- 
tions, aud for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 

CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. BRYAN presented the credentials of Duncan U. 
FLETCHER, chosen by the electors of the State of Florida a Sena- 
tor from that State for the term of six years beginning March 
4, 1915, which were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 


PETITIONS AND. MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. 
Francis, Satanta, Bison, and Florence, all in the State of Kan- 
sas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THORNTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Belcher, La., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of Putnam County, Fla., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Portland, Oreg., and a petition of members of the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting of New York, N. Y., praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of West 
Newbury, Mass., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maryland and of the District of Columbia, praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the Municipal Counci! of 
Taunton, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide pensions for civil-service employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Everett, 
Mass., praying for the creation of a national security commis- 
sion, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kennebunk, Me., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OWEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Skedee, 
Yale, and Ralston, all in the State of Oklahoma, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented petitions of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church, of Providence; of the 
Delta Alpha Class of the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Providence; and of the Frances Willard Class of the 
Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church, of Providence, all in 
the State of Rhode Island, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 6922) for the relief of Mrs. George A. Miller; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6923) granting a pension to Anna Buck; to the 
Committee on Pensions. ° 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 6924) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Darrah (with accompanying papers); to the Committee ou 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 6925) granting a pension to Henry Scott (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: c 

A bill (S. 6926) granting an increase of pension to Charles P. 
Harmon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 6927) granting a pension to Francis Hendricks 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTE: 

A bill (S. 6928) granting an increase of pension to James 
Inman; and 

A bill (S. 6929) granting an increase of pension to George O. 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 5 

A bill (S. 6930) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Masterson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6931) granting an increase of pension to William 
Carter (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6982) granting an increase of pension to Maria T. 
Jones (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 6933) granting an increase of pension to Peter P. 
Chocey ; and 

A bill (S. 6934) granting a pension to Anna Irwin; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

- By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 6935) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Perkins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 6936) to provide for commissioned officers for the 
reserve and volunteer forces of the United States in time of 
actual or threatened war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6987) for the relief of Thomas F. Veno; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 


A bill (S. 6938) granting an increase of pension to Eloise 


Warner (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6939) granting a pension to Sarah A. Boll (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 6840) making an appropriation to investigate the 
insects attacking clover plants in the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Neyada, and Utah; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6941) to correct the military record of Jacob Nice 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6942) granting a pension to Augustus O. Hartel; 

A bill (S. 6943) granting a pension to Daniel S. Gilbert; 

A bill (S. 6944) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Hendrickson ; 

A bill (S. 6945) granting a pension to Albert J. Emery; 

A bill (S. 6946) granting a pension to Sarah A. Spriggle: 

A bill (S. 6947) granting an increase of pension to William 
Fenner; 

A bill (S. 6948) granting an increase of pension to George 
Swisher (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6949) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
e (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 6950) granting a pension to Blanche F. Nash; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: £ 

A bill (S. 6951) for the relief of the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of Jules Lapené and Auguste Ferré; to the Committee 
on Claims. : 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6952) granting a pension to Jesse J. Lamkin (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6953) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
S. Herndon (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6954) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Case (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 6955) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
M. Bellows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 6956) granting an increase of pension to Victoria 
S. Day; to the Committee on Pensions. 


THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 15578) to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 15578) to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. CLAPP submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 19422) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STERLING (by request) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 19422) making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$10,000 on deposit to the credit of the Oreek Indians and pay 
the same to the trustees of the Henry Kendall College, intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 
20150), which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 19422. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, was 
5 by its title and referred to the Committee on Appro- 

` priations. 


WAR SUPPLIES TO BELLIGERENT NATIONS. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, yesterday morning, when I was 
absent from the Senate on committee service, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations asked that the bill (S. 
6862) to forbid the furnishing of war materials to belligerent 
nations, introduced by me, be transferred from the Committee 
on Military Affairs to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Senator, I understand, acted upon the supposition that the 
bill had been referred to that committee upon my request. 
That was a mistake. The reference was made by the Chair 
without direction from me, and I think very properly, to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I inquired about it later and 
was so informed, and expressed my willingness that it should 
remain in that committee, giving as my reason that it would 
probably be acted upon more speedily by that committee than 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. So the Chair, no doubt, 
understood that the reference was made at my request. I have 
no objection, however, if the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations thinks it should go to his committee that the 
transfer should be made. 

Mr. STONE, I will state to the Senator that that was done 
yesterday. 

Mr. WORKS. I understood that the Senator very courteously 
allowed the matter to go over until I might be present in the 
Senate. Am I mistaken in that? 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that when I called it 
up yesterday morning in the first instance neither the Senator 
from California nor the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, was 
present, and I asked that the matter might be deferred until 
one or both of them should be present. Afterwards I had a 
conference with the Senator from California, and he said, sub- 


stantially, what he has said now. Still, I waited until. the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs came in, when 
I asked him his opinion of it. He concurred with my view, 
and on his request the Committee on Military Affairs was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill and it was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. : 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that was done in my absence. 

Mr. STONE. I had no idea the Senator objected to that dis- 
position, from what he had said to me. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not complaining of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I do desire, however, to say 
a word respecting the bill and its transfer from one committee 
to the other. 

It is important, in my judgment, that the bill should be 
speedily considered. My only fear was that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, being engaged in what may be regarded as 
more important business, should allow this bill to remain un- 
acted upon. 

I may say, Mr. President, that the bill has evidently been mis- 
understood by some people, judging from the letters I have 
received respecting it. It seems to be understood that it would 
prevent the aid that is being extended now to innocent non- 
combatants who have suffered on account of the war. That 
ae: not intended, and the bill should have no such effect as 

But, sir, we were not responsible for the beginning of this 
war. We have not been responsible for any lives that have 
been lost or property destroyed; but if the people of this coun- 
try prolong the war by the aid that is being extended to the 
belligerents, or any of them, we will be responsible for the lives 
that are lost and the property destroyed by the continuance of 
the war. 

We are claiming to be in favor of universal peace. We are 
not acting up to our pretensions. If the business men of this 
country are not patriotic enough and humanitarian enough to 
withhold the supplies that are being sent by the millions of 
dollars worth to the contending armies, I submit the Govern- 
ment should prevent the sale and furnishing of these materials 
to the belligerents. It was only with that object in view that 
the bill was introduced, and I think it extended no further than 
the supply of materials directly to the nations concerned or 
their armies. 

I have here the proof of an editorial that is to appear or mrp 
have appeared, in the Journal of the Knights of Labor, whi 
expresses some views upon this subject that I think may well be 
considered, and I ask leave to print it in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Journal of the Knights of Labor.] 


BOYCOTT WAR; A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR PEACE—-WE CAN STOP EUROPEAN 
WAR, IF OUR PRAYERS ARE HONEST—SENATOR WORKS’S BILL, 


The Chief Executive and the people of this Nation are accom Y ro- 
claiming their intense desire that the war shall end in Europe and that 
peace shall prevail everywhere. That is the right sort of fee to have 
and maintain, but to a considerable extent the attitude and doings of 
the American geep ward this war and concerning the bringing 
about of peace the world seem to be mere hypocritical pretense. Our 
actions belie our words. 

Ever since this war n we find everywhere expressed the faith 
and hope of the propie t we are to gain great A thereby 
and are to become richer 2 the vast trading whi it is claimed is 
thereby opened up to_ us. ow, this is all very well and proper under 
certain conditions. But if the sen of our exports abroad has a 
tendency to aid the combatants and to continue warfare in Europe, 
then, if we square our actions with our words, we will not send these 
warring peoples a dollar's worth of our products until they stop fighting. 
We are a lot of greedy h rites as long as we express our desire for 
peace in Europe and at the same time continue to send to the nations 
at war there munitions of war or provisions which enable them to con- 
tinue their warfare. 

What is the actual situation to-day in this regard? We are daily 
reading in the press statements of vast contracts entered into b; greet 
manufacturing concerns in various parts of the country made with the 
different Governments now carrying on this war for bullets, for 
swords, for cannon and rifles, for bayonets, for powder, for submarines 
and aeroplanes—for every sort of implements and supplies used in car- 
rying on modern warfare. We read also of vast numbers of horses and 
mules 5 up in the far and near sections of the country and shipped 
abroad to be tortured and shot to death in N warfare, We read of 
contracts made to furnish vast supplies of clothi and uniforms and 
everything that soldiers need. And we are congratulating ourselves and 
shaking hands and telling each other about the prosperity to come to us 
because of these contracts. The more we read and think about these 
contracts the greedier we become, and the great masters of industry are 
planning to make ea n out of these contracts, and American 
wageworkers are filled th hope and joy at the prospect of gaining 
work in the production of these things. 

Now, if we stop to think about it we would at once realize that if 
we should carry ont our protestations for peace we would at once cease 
to make these contracts, to make these implements of warfare, cease to 


these supplies, and would show ourselves to be an honest and 
great people thereby. 


For it is plain that if these warring nations 
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could not secure these things they could no songer carry on this mon- 
strous and hideous warfare. Probably the shutting of of these muni- 
tions and supplies on part of our country would end this war within less 
than 30 days. There is no place in all the world where the nations 
can get these necessary weapons and supplies acp from this country. 
From sheer inability to continue fighting every nation would shortly 
obliged to make peace, and the war would soon be ended. 

Will we do this thing? The answer is we shall not do this thing 
because our protestations and rayer for peace are in the main sheer 
hypocrisy, and beneath them all lies unbounded greed. Even the neu- 
trality to which as a Nation we are pledged is to-day a mere sham. 
Our claim of national neutrality has been made in such terms which, if 
we were honest and just toward all the nations engaged in this war, we 
would be bound to hold that none of these munitions and supplies could 
be sent, no matter by what sort of subterfuge they may be shipped and 
disguised or by what roundabout ways forwarded to the particular 
nation to whom they have been sold. As it is the very spirit and form 
of an honest neutrality is being daily violated and set at naught by our 
great producers and exporters of munitions of war, some of them the 
very men whose protestations and demands for peace and the cessation 
of warfare are the loudest. This is a sham through and through, and, 
of course, we will keep it up as long as there is a dollar in it. 

The principle of all this kuing and the possibility of maintaining the 
same, is also embodied in the furnishing of food products to the na- 
tions at war. Our wheat and corn and flour and meat and scores of 
other things which we are sending to these nations, in result, tna 
ate this warfare and enable them to continue their fighting. ithout 
our products, some of the chief nations engaged in war to-day would be 
speedily brought to starvation point. It would be utterly impossible 
for their armies to be fed, and so great would be the needs and neces- 
sity of the working masses there that the cry for bread would drown 
out all thought of war. It may be said that this would be a severe 
measure to take in the name of ce, but it would be merciful indeed 
compared to the atrocities and destruction and death which the fur- 
nishing of such food products enables these countries to continue in this 
abominable warfare. 

Of course we would lose, on the surface of things, much money by 
shutting off the volume of our food supplies in this way. But in the 
long run we could well afford to do this very thing, for a large share 
of the destruction and poverty due to this warfare has been and will be 
distributed to us now and in years to come. We haye already levied a 
huge war tax against ourselves on account of this European war. 
As for our own needs and necessities, we are not obliged to buy a dol- 
lar's worth of anything from Europe to-day. We can provide from our 
own broad areas and magnificent resources everything of absolute need 
for our own weifare and pees 

If commerce between this coun y and the warring nations should be 
absolutely brought to a standstill, for the reasons above referred to, we 
should show ourselves to be the noblest nation that ever existed on 
this earth—and the present European warfare would be ended and a 
long step taken toward the establishment of universal ce. 

Under our Constitution no export taxes nor duties can be laid. 
Whether or not Con could make a law forbidding the furnishing 
of munitions of war and supplies of any or of all nature to the warrin 
nations is a thing which has never yet been determined nor discu: 
But that question will soon come up, and the manner in which it is 
discussed and decided will test the sincerity and geen Si the Ameri- 
can people in this their almost universal prayers here being expressed 
for the cessation of European warfare. 

The question will come up in the consideration to be made in Con- 
8 upon Senate bill 6862, just introduced by Senator Works, of Cali- 
ornia, the main feature of which is outlined in the following clause: 

ne it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, cor- 
poration, or association, a citizen or resident of, or doing business in 
the United States, to contract for, sell, supply, or furnish to any nation 
engaged in war, or its armies or soldiers, any food, clothing, supplies, 
arms, ammunition, horses, or war supplies of any kind, whether the 
same be contraband of war or not.” 


Mr. WORKS. In view of the consequences of delay and the 
continued supply of these munitions to the armies of the bel- 
ligerent nations, I simply want to appeal to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to bring this matter to the 
attention of his committee at an early date so that it may re- 
ceive fair and prompt consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Missouri before he makes a motion to go into 
executive session if it is his opinion that the executive session 
will consume the balance of the day. The reason why I ask 
the question is because I am very anxious to get the unfinished 
business, the immigration bill, before the Senate and to push 
it to a speedy conclusion, whatever that may be. If we can get 
the executive matter out of the way speedily, I will be very glad 
to conserve all the time that is possible. I should like to know 
what the Senator's opinion is as to whether it would consume 
the balance of the day. 

Mr. STONE. I hope not. The condition, the Senator under- 
stands, is such that I can not speak with any great degree of 
certainty in reply to his question. I think the matter ought to 
be disposed of at once, and I think we had better proceed with it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri is put I should like to make a suggestion to him. I 
do not believe very much progress could be made to-day upon 
the treaty, for reasons that were understood last night. While 
I do not intend to put any undue obstruction in the way, I had 
hoped that the Senator from Missouri would see his way clear 
to allow this day to pass without an executive session and take 
up the treaty to-morrow morning, with the idea then of going 


right through with it and reaching a vote. I fear that a good 
deal of time to-day might be, in a sense, wasted. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, of course I do not wish to waste 
time. I know that the Senator from South Carolina and other 
Senators are anxious to proceed as speedily as may be with the 
bill to which he refers. I have no wish to stand in the way or 
to obstruct the consideration of that measure. I can not under- 
stand why there should be any long delay in getting a vote 
upon the convention or treaty. I asked yesterday that we 
should agree upon a time to vote, and I was unable to get 
unanimous consent for the day I named—Thursday, I think it 
was. I will ask now if I can have unanimous consent for a 
vote. I will ask unanimous consent that we shall take a vote 
on the resolutions pending or any amendments thereto on Satur- 
day next, beginning at 3 o’clock. If that is done, I shall not 
ask for an executive session to-day and will let the matter go 
over until to-morrow, awaiting the presence of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], who, as I am informed, 
desires to be heard on the subject before action is taken. I 
have every wish in the world to accommodate him. If this 
unanimous consent is given, the Senate will have, and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will have, Wednesday and a part of Thurs- 
day, such part of it as is not taken up by the special order 
which I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrhl has had 
fixed for that day, Friday, and Saturday until the time of 
yoting. That would practically give three days for the con- 
sideration of the matter. Will the Senator from Iowa agree to 
that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the first suggestion I have to 
make is that the request, under the vote which the Senate 
passed a day or two ago, ought to be made in executive session 
rather than in open session. I should be very glad to have 
this matter considered in open session, but the Senate has yoted 
otherwise. 

Mr. STONE. I think the criticism of the Senator from Iowa 
is well taken, and that that ought to be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to telling the Senator 
from Missouri exactly how I feel about the matter. 

This treaty affects directly and very substantially the bill we 
passed last October known as the seamen’s bill. Everybody 
recognizes that; everybody admits it. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is the author of that bill; he is not 
here, but will be here to-night; and I feel that no such agree- 
ment should be made in his absence. I am sure the Senator 
from Missouri will understand my position about that. So far 
as I am concerned nothing could please me more than to have 
an agreement to take a vote next Saturday; indeed, I see no 
reason for prolonging it even that far, but I do not feel under 
the circumstances that an agreement should be entered into 
until we have the presence of the Senator from Wisconsin, as- 
suming that he will be here to-morrow morning. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not any doubt the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is addressing the Senate with the utmost good 
faith and sincerity, and I think under the circumstances—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
Missouri what is his proposition—that we begin on Thursday at 
8 o’clock and reach a vote not later than when? - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is that a matter that is purely ex- 
ecutive is being discussed in open session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been so impressed, 
and would have long ago so ruled had the question been raised. 
This discussion is not in order in the open session of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I thini: the Chair is entirely correct in that. 
Therefore I was about to remark, Mr. President, that under the 
circumstances I shall not move an executive session at this 
time. 


The Senator from New Hampshire 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as the Sena- 
tor from Missouri does not intend to make the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence 
of aliens in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 9, page 18, line 23, before the 
word “physical,” the Committee on Immigration propose to 
strike out the words mental or,” so as to read: 
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the United States any alien afflicted 
nature which may affect his ability to earn a 
in section 3 of this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, one moment, before that amend- 
ment is adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The statement of the Chair in 
reference to the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we have previously had under 
discussion a provision somewhat similar to this, and it was re- 
ferred back to the committee, I believe, at the committee's re- 
quest. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee, before we 
pass upon the amendment—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is a difference in this 
ease, Mr. President. The other clause had reference to the 
contract-labor law, while this has reference to the examination 
of aliens who come in. It imposes a restriction on those who 
bring them in, whereby under certain circumstances they are 
excluded. This provision has reference entirely to the fitness 
of such aliens physically and has no reference to the contract- 
labor law at all. The words “mental or” are proposed to be 
stricken out because there are already incorporated in the bill 
certain proyisions with reference to the mental fitness of aliens 
proposed to be brought to this country. It will be remembered 
that previously we had some discussion in reference to “ psycho- 
pathic inferiority,” and so forth. This comes under that clause. 
Therefore, that having been provided for, the words “ mental 
or” are proposed to be stricken out, and this clause is restricted 
purely to physical fitness. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the physical features of this sec- 
tion, or, to state it more correctly, the provisions of the section 
relating to the physical conditions, are as much covered by the 
clauses in the preceding section to which the Senator from 
South Carolina has reference as are the mental qualifications 
covered by that same section. If it is necessary to have this 
section in order to protect us against those who are physically 
deficient, it ought to be equally necessary to have it in order to 
protect us against those who are mentally deficient. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I beg to call the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to the fact that this applies to trans- 
portation companies, and that there is ample provision made in 
the different sections of the bill, iterating and reiterating the 
fact that aliens will be examined to ascertain their mental ca- 
pacity. It is hardly fair to impose upon the steamship com- 
panies, as set forth in this provision, the penalty for bringing 
in aliens who are mentally defective that would accrue in cases 
where there are physical defects which can easily be detected 
and are detected at the port of embarkation. Therefore, as I 
say, if the Senator from Missouri has properly read and digested 
the bill, he will realize that ample provision is made for the 
exclusion of those mentally deficient as well as those who are 
physically deficient, 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
Senator. Reading the context 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I suggest that the Senator 
rend section 9. 

Mr. REED. The section is directed against the transporta- 
tion companies, and it provides that it shall be unlawful to 
bring from a foreign country to this country— 

Any allen afflicted with idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble-minded- 


ness, 5 „constitutional psycho thic inferiority, chronie alcohol- 
ism, erculosis in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease. 


It shall also be unlawful for any such to bring to ‘port of 
th any ph cal defect of a 
ying, 


as contemplated 


That is the prohibitive clause. The second clause, the one 
now under consideration, provides: 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port of 
the United States any alien afflicted with any mental or physical defect 


of a nature which may affect his ability to earn a living, as contem- 
plated in section 3 of this act. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, if the Senator from 
Missouri 

Mr. REED. Just one moment, Mr. President. With all the 
courtesy in the world to the Senator, I should like to finish my 
sentence. The prohibitive clauses which precede this, so far 
as they apply to mental conditions, are limited to insanity, 
imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and constitutional psy- 
chopathie inferiority, and also relate to physical defects. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will allow me—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will allow the Senator when I 
have concluded my sentence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor, and has twice refused to yield. 


Mr. REED. I will yield in a moment, but not just now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Take all the time you want. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I intend to take all the time I 
want if the Senator desires to be discourteous, because he is 
proceeding by my courtesy and I am not proceeding by his. 

If the term “mental” is stricken out in this provision, there 
may be a doubt introduced into the bill as to certain ailments. 
The question may arise whether or not they are covered by the 
terms of the bill. If the clause is left in as it was written in 
the House, that doubt will be removed. If the clause here is 
to be stricken out as to mental defects, then the whole of the 
clause relating to physical and mental defects should be stricken 
out for the same reason. 

The Senator has stated that the reason the word “mental” 
is stricken out is because it may be difficult to discover a mental 
ailment. It certainly is no more difficult to discover an ordi- 
nary mental ailment than it is to discover constitutional psy- 
chopathie inferiority, which is left in the bill and which, if I 
understand the term or if the committee understands the term 
or if anybody understands the term—and nobody appears to 
understand the term—is in some vague, indefinite, and nebulous 
manner intended to refer to some sort of hereditary taints. So 
that it seems to Me the term “ mental” ought to be left in this 
bill at this point or else we ought to exempt these aliens en- 
tirely from any examination with reference to any character of 
mental diseases, whether psychopathic or whatever kind they 


may be. 

Now I will yield to the Senator very gladly for any interrup- 
tion he desires to make. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am very 
much obliged to the Senator for his courtesy, and I most 
abjectly apologize to him for my failure to draw the proper 
line of demarcation in interrupting him. I was a little hasty, 
perhaps, a moment ago in seeking to make the explanation. 

I should like to state to the Senator that the reasons given 
for striking out the words mental or,” on page 5, line 5, are 
these: The committee in its report, after having gone over all 
these matters, makes this statement: 

On page 5, line 8, strike out the words “ mental or,” so as to make 
the factor that determines rejection of the mentally defective the mere 
existence of the defect, not, as with the physically defective, the ques- 
tion whether the defect affects earning capacity. 

An alien coming into this country when he is mentally de- 
fective is rejected because of the mere existence of the defect. 
He may not be afflicted with a loathsome or contagious disease; 
he may be physically defective, but yet not to the extent of 
affecting either his mental or earning capacity. In that case he 
is admitted. If he is so physically defective that he is likely to 
become a public charge, then he is rejected; but the words 
“mental or” in this case were stricken out so as not in any 
way to raise a question or jeopardize the preceding clauses and 
sections of the bill which provide for the rejection of an immi- 
grant who is at all mentally defective. 

The amendment is recommended for the purpose of clear- 
ness, and is designed to restrict that provision to the physically 
defective, giving the right to determine whether the physical 
defect affects the immigrant’s earning capacity. If it does not, 
as I have said, he comes in, while if it does he is rejected; but 
if he is mentally defective, as set forth in the first part of the 
bill where ample provision is made concerning those mentally 
defective, he is rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that does not follow at all. There 
are many forms of mental ailments that are not covered by the 
specifications found in lines 5 and 6, which I read a few 
moments ago. The word “mental” ought to remain in the 
bill. It does not militate against nor limit, but rather extends, 
the meaning of the preceding phrase. Striking it out must 
mean that the committee is of the opinion that we ought to 
receive into this country all kinds of mentally defectives, 
unless they are afflicted with constitutional psychopathie 
inferiority, or insanity, or imbecilty, or feeble-mindedness. At 
the same time that we are writing into the bill a provision 
excluding those who are not educated, we propose by this 
amendment to admit those who are mentally unsound if they 
do not come within the specific classification set forth in lines 
5 and 6. 

It seems to me that it introduces an element of doubt into 
the bill; it weakens the bill; and while I am opposed to the 
educational test I certainly am opposed to admitting into this 
country persons afflicted with any form of mental disease. I 
do not think we ought to make the United States the harbor 
and refuge and dumping ground of those who may be afflicted 
with some form of mental disorder that is not specifically 
named in the bill. If we are going back to exclude those who are 
afflicted with constitutional psychopathic inferiority, we ought 
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to exclude those who are afflicted with any other kind of mental 
inferiority; for it is as bad to be feeble-minded or idiotic by 
your own act or by your own misfortune as it is to be by 
heredity and by virtue of the sins of your ancestors or their 
misfortunes, So I think the word ought to stay in. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in order that 
the Senate may not be confused at all, I hope every Senator 
will read section 9. It is very apparent that the section 
covers all possible cases of such mental defects as might per- 
petuate themselves after the alien has come into this country. 
It does not appear that physical disability, such as contagious 
disease, and so forth, has been so fully covered that one 
physically unable to earn a living would be excluded. He is 
not afflicted with any mental disease; he is not afflicted with 
any contagious disease, but has a physical defect which might 
result in his becoming a public charge; and that clause was put 
in simply for the purpose of being sure that such persons shall 
not be admitted. It is already in the existing law. 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any 
eae United States any allen icted with any mental or physical 

Now, the mental part is already amply provided for, and the 
repetitien of it rather confuses the purport of this clause, Its 
purport is that when one is neither mentally nor physically in- 
capacitated, from the standpoint of a disease or otherwise, 
except in such a way as might incapacitate him from earning a 
living and render him likely to become a public charge, then it 
is unlawful for him to come in. Our immigration officials have 
inspected him; he has passed the mental test; he has passed the 
disense test, but upon examination he is found to have some 
physical defect that is neither a disease nor a mental aber: 
ration and therefore is likely to become a public charge. 

The committee and those in charge of framing this bill were 
doing their best to preserve as nearly as possible the standard 
of citizenship from a mental and physical standpoint. Striking 
out the words “ mental or” does not in any sense of the word 
show any disposition to allow one mentally Cefective to come 
into the country, in that we have amply provided for it else- 
where and have restricted this clause to what might have been 
overlooked in the preceding clauses—that some one otherwise 
admissible might possibly become a public charge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. REED. I ask for a roll call, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, if I 
may be permitted, I wish to make just a few observations. 

I think the provision in this bill excludes any person with any 
physical defects. I desire to ask the chairman if it is not his 
understanding that the provision which we now have under 
consideration simply means that a person may have an afflic- 
tion and yet, if he is able to earn a living, the Commissioner of 
Immigration or the Secretary of Labor may permit such a per- 
son to enter. That was my understanding when this provision 
was discussed, and I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if I correctly understand it. 

I will put my inquiry in another form. When this provision 
was taken up I understood that it was simply a limitation. A 
person may have a physical defect, but if it is believed that he 
is capable of earning a living he may be permitted to enter. 
Is not that correct? 

Ki uT SMITH of South Carolina. Why, of course; that is 
ght. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question, and I will make a preliminary statement. A read- 
ing of the section will make plain the effect of this amendment: 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port 
of the United States any alien afflicted with any mental or , 
fect of a nature which may affect his ability to earn a living. 

If you should strike out the word “physical,” then a man 
physically unable to earn a living could come in. If you strike 
out the word “mental,” then one mentally unable to earn a 
living could come in. By striking out the word “ mental,” you 
leave it open to admit to this country those who are mentally 
unable to earn a living, while excluding those who are physi- 
cally unable to earn a living. > 

That is the effect of this amendment. If it is fully covered 
before, it is not more fully covered than the physical require- 
ments are fully covered. 

I am opposed to striking out any provision of this bill which 
requires a man to be of sound mind, sound brain, sound intel- 
lect, when he comes to this country. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to exclude the physically deficient and admit the men- 
wey deficient, all of which is in the interest of a higher civili- 
zation. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it seems to me the po- 
sition taken by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxp] is emi- 
nently correct. I think it will be found that at most of the 
ports of entry many foreign vessels that come in bring those 
who are mentally defective and land them on our shores. I 
know it has been our experience in Oregon. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Oregon 
will read section 9 in its entirety, together with other sections, 
he will find that ample legislation is proposed to be enacted to 
exclude the mentally defective. Such ample legislation is not 
proposed as to exclude all the physically defective. Therefore 
this provision is put in. 

We have already provided for all possible mental contin- 
gencies. Now we say that those who are mentally sound and 
physically sound, who have not a disease that is contagious or 
dangerous, who have not any mental defects, but who may be 
physically unable to earn a living from the loss of an arm. the 
loss of a leg, or something of that kind, shall be excluded. If 
in the judgment of the inspecting officer the person is physi- 
cally defective in such a way that he is likely to become a pub- 
lic charge, he is to be excluded. 

I hope the Senator from Oregon will not get the idea that 
we håve not made all possible provision for the inspection and 
rejection of all mentally defective persons. In order to have 
it clear-cut that we wanted to exclude from this country those 
who were physically unable to earn a living we put in this 
provision. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I should like to ask the Senator 
why he makes an exception in that particular part of the sec- 
tion in favor of those who may be mentally defective? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Because the committee were 
of the opinion that we had already covered every possible men- 
tal contingency. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then it certainly can do no harm to 
leave it in there as a matter of precaution. I hope the com- 
mittee amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will refer to sec- 
tion 3, on page 4 of the bill, he will find that the matter is 
fully covered. It reads: 

That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States: All idiots, Imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons— 

And so on. Now, an alien sound in mind, but who may have 
lost a limb, a finger, or who may have some other defect or ail- 
ment, yet may be perfectly capable of earning a living. That is the 
reason why the provision was put in the bill; but we struck 
out the word “mental.” The committee were of the opinion 
that any person who was not mentally sound should not be 
admitted; that if his mind was defective he should not be 
admitted; but he may have lost a limb or lost a finger or a 
hand and still may be capable of earning a living. That is 
what this amendment means, and all this provision means. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if you intend to keep out of this 
country people who are mentally defective, I do not see why 
you should strike out the provision which does exclude them. 

It is known to be a fact—not susceptible of proof, however, 
I guess—that quite a large number of mentally defective per- 
sons are shipped into this country. They are rather encouraged 
to emigrate from other countries, and New York and other sea- 
board States receive quite a number of such immigrants whom 
they soon have to place in insane asylums and take care of for 
the remainder of their lives. There are some States so unkindly 
as to ship their insane persons into adjoining States, and we 
have passed laws in Oregon putting a stop to that. It has 
become a great burden. 

If there is any doubt that this bill will exclude that class of 
immigrants, the words under discussion should be left in the 
bill. Why do you strike out the words that specifically exclude 
mentally defective persons if you are trying to exclude them? 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will read the whole clause, he 
will find that even if these words are stricken out those who 
are mentally unsound can not be admitted. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; such persons as you define are excluded. 
Here, however, is a broader term, which covers all defects of 
mentality; and when you come to that broader term it takes in 
all of the others, and is the only term necessary for you to use. 
I am not speaking to the Senator personally, but impersonally. 
The committee strikes ont that comprehensive term and con- 
fines itself to certain specific definitions of the types of mental 
defect against which it wishes to pass a law of exclusion. 

It seems to me that if you are to strike out anything you 
should begin on your psychopathic constitutional inferiority, 
epileptics, feeble-minded persons, imbeciles, idiots, and other 
forms and types of mental defects, some of which are hard to 
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define, and cover the matter with the broad and comprehensive 


term of a mental defect. That will cover them all. 

That attracted my attention. The chairman says that a man 
may be mentally defective, and yet, provided he can earn a 
living, he can still come into this country; but if he can not 
earn a living, or has failed to show his ability to do so, the bill 
will exclude him. If the ability to accumulate money is to be 
a test, neither Thomas Jefferson nor George Washington, if they 
had tried to emigrate to this country, could have been admitted, 
for they lost money in their business; and the blessed Savior 
himself never would have gotten within the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am sure the 
Senator from Oregon wants to quote me correctly. I did not 
say that a person might be mentally defective and yet earn a 
living. However, I do not desire to discuss that phase of the 
question longer, but simply to add the testimony of a member 
of the splendid profession of which the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Lane] is also a member. 

Some of the leading physicians in New York and Massachu- 
setts, as well as in the Northern and New England States, have 
compiled statistics to show that the increase of insanity among 
immigrants is appalling, and has become a tremendous burden 
upon the taxpayers of the States in which are located the large 
ports where these immigrants come. In order that the immigra- 
tion officials might have ample authority of law to reject any- 
one who has in him a hereditary taint that might at any time 
reproduce itself in a violent form, they incorporated in the bill 
this term, so very appalling and startling to the layman, “ con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority.” 

With the permission of the Senate, I should like to read a 
statement from Dr. Salmon, of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, explanatory of a quite lengthy document that 
has been sent in, using very numerous technical terms, all of 
which I am quite sure are to the point when properly under- 
stood. At any rate, I take it for granted that these physicians, 
who came in contact with the appalling conditions that the com- 
mittee were convinced exist in the hospitals of the insane and 
mentally defective in the States and in the places to which I 
have referred, have collaborated with the committee in order 
to protect to the fullest possible extent the continuance of this 
very burdensome and dangerous immigration. Dr. Salmon says: 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ron MENTAL HYGIENE, 
50 Union Square, New York City, December 12, 191}. 
Hon. ELLISON D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR SMITH: My attention has been called to the debate in 
the Senate December 10, 1914, on the pro; amendment to the immi- 

tion law which adds constitutional psychopathic inferiority” to 
he excludable conditions. 

This is one of the amendments which was be by a number of 
officials 5 insanity and mental deficiency in the different 
States and by of alienists last winter. It has been urged by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the American Medico-I’sycho- 
logical Association, the New York chiatrical Society, the National 
Association for the Study of Rollepey. the mental hygiene committee of 
the New York State Charities Association, and a number of State 
medical societies. It was also recommended by Dr. Spencer L. Dawes 
in his report to the 8 of New York as special commissioner on 
the allen insane; by Dr. L. Vernon Briggs, representing the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Insanity; by Dr. Frank Woodbury, representing 
the committee in lunacy of the Pennsylvania State Board of Charities; 
and by Dr. Hugh Young, representing the Maryland State Lunacy Com- 


on. 

It is felt by all who have devoted especial study to the matter that 
the elimination of any of the amendments proposed for the exclusion of 
insane and mentally defective immigrants would be a distinct loss, for 
all of them were N only after very careful study of the problem 
at ports of entry and in public institutions of the United States which 
bear the heavy burden of the care of insane and mentally defective 
aliens. 

x Respectfully, yours, THomas W. SALMON. 

Therefore, as they know more perfectly than I, or any layman. 
the proper terms to use to exclude that class who come under 
their observation as placing a burden upon the taxpayers and 
upon the charity commissions and become a menace to the future 
population of this country, we have incorporated it at their sug- 
gestion and upon their assertion that it is sufficient. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, in reply I will say I am not ob- 
jecting to the incorporation of those terms, but later along the 
larger and more full term which covers all mental defects is 
stricken out. 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port 
of the United States any alien afflicted with any— 

The words mental or” are stricken out 
poraa defect of a nature which may affect his ability to earn a 

ving. 


It seems to me that by leaving in the word “mental” it 
would enlarge the scope of the bill. If it was intended to 
exclude mentally defective persons, why not leave it in? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 


Mr. LANE. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator, I think, misapprehends the 
meaning of this language. It was intended to give to the im- 
migration authorities some discretion with reference to physical 
defects, but by striking out the words “mental or” they will 
be given no discretion, but will have to exclude all who are 
mentally defective. That is provided for in section 8. If the 
word “mental” which is in the bill is not stricken out, then 
aliens whose minds are defective may be permitted to land. 
By striking it out, they will not be permitted to land in this 
country. That is the effect of this language. 

Mr. LANE. One of the most intelligent men I ever knew, 
one of the most accomplished and kindly men, a man who could 
earn his living anywhere, for 11 months in the year was as 
sane as anybody, but the other 30 days in the year he was the 
handiest and most accurate person with a butcher knife at a 
jugular vein that there was extant, and such a man could pass 
the immigration authorities under the terms of this bill. That 
man could earn a living, but he was an expensive proposition 
and dangerous withal. He was not suffering from any psycho- 
pathic constitutional inferiority. He was born as good as the 
next man, and with real blue blood in his veins, but at certain 
periods a form of circular insanity seized him and he was an 
interesting neighbor. 

Mr. GRONNA. This provision simply seeks to keep out such 
men as that. We want tmmigrants who are sane for 12 months 
during the year and not for only 11 months. That is the idea. 

Mr. LANE. He was mentally defective, but not under the 
terms of this bill. I think you had better leave in the word 
“mentally.” That is my impression. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, the discussion has pro- 
ceeded to some extent upon the theory that section 9, on page 
18, is the section which recites the classes which are to be ex- 
cluded; but that is not the fact. Section 3 of the bill contains 
a list of the excluded classes. Section 9 treats wholly upon the 
question of the examination of those making application for 
admission into the United States. I should like to call atten- 
tion to a fact which has been overlooked to some extent, that 
this relates to the examination which is to be made on the 
other side of the water by the steamship companies before 
bringing immigrants to this country. Section 9 reads: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, inciuding any transporta- 
tion company other than railway lines entering the United States from 
foreign contiguous territory. or the owner, master, agent, or consignee 
of any vessel, to bring to the United States either from a foreign coun- 
try or any insular possession of the United States any alien afllicted 
with idiocy. insanity, imbecility. feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority, chronic alcholism, tuberculosis in por 
form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, and if it shal 
appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that any alien so 
brought to the United States was afflicted with any of the said dis- 
eases or disabilities at the time of foreign embarkation— 

This is the clause to which I wish to call attention— 
and that the existence of such disease or disability might have been 
detected by means of a competent medical examination at such time, 
such person or transportation company, or the master, agent, owner, or 
consignee of any such vessel, shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200 
for each and every violation of the provisions of this section. 

It will be seen that this provision relates to the duty of the 
steamship company in making the examination at the port of 
embarkation and is limited to the diseases which are mentioned 
in the clause from which I have read. 

Now, then, we come to the second proposition, which is that 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port 
of the United States any alien afflicted with any mental or physical 
defect of a nature which may affect his ability to earn a living, as con- 
templated in section 3 of this act. 

In that case a penalty of $25 is imposed. This section de- 
fines the two classes of cases. The former section covers every 
kind of mental defect, and if that might have been discovered 
by a competent medical examination at the port of embarkation 
and yet the person is brought in here the steamship company is 
fined $200. 

Now, we come to the second proposition. The committee 
thought-it best to strike out the word “mental” and make it 
apply to purely physicel defects of a nature which might affect 
the ability to earn a living in order to make it certain, clear, 
and distinct, and so that thore should be no misapprehension 
as to the nature of it. For that reason I favored the amend- 
ment. 

I wish to say in this connection that there are no provisions 
in the bill that I feel are more important than those contained 
in this section, because, with the more than a million of immi- 
grants who are coming to this country every year, the burden of 
the examination at all our ports becomes not only expensive but 
difficult, It has to be conducted with a certain degree of haste, 
particularly when we have from 3,000 to 4,000 to be examined 
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in a single day at Ellis Island. We have here a proposition 
that is better than having Government officers stationed at the 
ports abroad, because with this penalty of $200 upon every 
steamship company that violates the provision and brings a 
m whose condition might have been discovered by com- 
petent medical examination, we have compelled them to estab- 
lish a corps of medical officers at every port of embarkation 
in Europe. Not only that, but the effect of it has been that 
these examinations have left at those ports such large numbers 
that the German Government has been compelled, in order to 
protect itself from caring for such people, to establish along 
the border of Germany control stations, so called, at which per- 
sons coming from Russia or Austria or Italy or any other 
country to take German lines of steamers coming to the United 
States are compelled to pass an examination by surgeons who 
are paid for by the steamship companies, The result has been 
that in a single year we have excluded of the defective classes 
through those examinations 40,000 intended immigrants. 

Now, with this explanation it will be seen why the com- 
mittee struck out the word “mental.” They laid a penalty of 
$200 upon the steamship company bringing in any of that class, 
and here they are laying a penalty of $25 for bringing in any 
person who has a physical defect, the nature of which might 
affect the ability of the alien to earn a living. 

I do not consider this particularly important. It is a matter 
of definition, and one which we thought would make more clear 
the judgment and the duty of the medical officers who make the 
examinations abroad. 

Mr. LANE. If it does make it more plain, I have no objection 
to it. - It impressed me that it was a restriction. The very 
interesting lunatic of whom I spoke a few moments ago was an 
immigrant to this country. He passed the authorities at Ellis 
Island, and when he made his escape he passed the English 
authorities and went back home again to make more trouble. 
I think the provision ought to be made broad and general. It 
it covers the ground, well and good. It seems to me that we 
are using restrictive terms instead of broad and general terms 
which would cover the entire situation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am yery sure that I can con- 
vince the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Gronna] that these 
words ought to remain in the bill and that his process of reason- 
ing is erroneous. y 

Every lawyer knows that the greatest danger in the prepara- 
tion of any instrument in law is in undertaking to particularize, 
because when you have particularized you are likely to haye 
omitted some of the very evils you desire to reach. Hence, it is 
always regarded as the part of wisdom to employ a general 
term which embraces all the particulars. 

Holding that thought in mind a moment, this bill undertakes 
to particularize. It names idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, constitutional psycopathic inferiority, and 
chronic alcoholism: Unless an immigrant is afflicted with one of 
those specific ailments, he can not be excluded under the terms 
of the bill. If the bill had contained the general language or 
other mental inferiority of such degree as to render him in- 
eapable of earning a living,” you would then have covered the 
case as you intended to cover it. 

I undertake to say that the terms employed, broad and sweep- 
ing as they may appear to be, do not cover all the cases the com- 
mittee desires to reach and which I, at least, want to have cov- 
ered. Idiocy is a well-defined term and is indicative of a de- 
gree of mental inferiority which renders its victim practically 
helpless. Feeble-mindedness also is indicative of a condition so 
low that a man can not be said to be feeble-minded until he is in 
a condition where he is almost incapable of even taking care of 
his ordinary physical wants. Epilepsy, of course, we under- 
stand, is a well-defined disease or manifestation of a disease, 
doctors differing upon that. Insanity I need not pause to speak 
of. As near as I understand the term “constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority,” it covers an inherited taint. 

With those terms before the immigration commission, and 
with nothing else before it, when the officer examines a subject 
he must find the ground for his exelusion in one of those specific 
ailments. I do not think he should be so circumscribed. I 
think that if he discovers a creature is so inferior mentally, 
from any or all causes or combinations of causes, that he can 
not earn a living, that individual ought not to be permitted to 
land upon this soil. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


classes who are found to be and are cert 
as being mentally or physi 


Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will continue reading on page 


5, he will find this language: 


Persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 


by th mini 
eno Aalenin: ed by the examining surgéon 
Mr. REED. Very well; that is the absolute prohibition. 
Now we come to a penalty section and you omit that language 


from that section which penalizes the steamship company if it 
does bring in that class of people., You add the language found 
in the section which in general terms is already in other sec- 
tions, and you then seek to fix a penalty upon the steamship 
company bringing in these defectives. If you had included in 


this section the language which the Senator from North Dakota 
has just read, there would be no objection, but instead of includ- 
ing that you are actually striking it out or striking out its 


equivalent. So you are left in the position of having, in the 


section to which the Senator referred, excluded all who are 


‘mentally inferior; but when you come to penalizing the steam- 


ship company you limit the penalty to a violation by it not of 
the general sweeping clause, but of certain specific inhibitions. 
You are traveling in a direction exactly opposite to that from 


which you desire to go. ' 


If the committee will incorporate after the words “chroni 
alcoholism,” or in any other place in this section, the language 
which the Senator from North Dakota has just read, then I 
shall make no complaint; but it is not now found there. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from Mis- 
Souri is correct in that statement; I think that language should 
be added after the word “alcoholism,” in line 8, page 18; but 
certainly it should not be included in line 23, because it is a 
limitation; it simply gives the authorities a certain discretion. 
It is certainly my opinion that we should exclude all of those 
who are mentally unsound; and I believe the Senator is right 
in saying that the words “ mentally defective” should be added 
after the word “ alcoholism,” or in some other place. 

Mr. REED. If the words to which the Senator has referred 
are there inserted, I have no further objection, because that 
leaves the broad, sweeping inhibition of mental defectives, and 
the penalty which it is the purpose of this section to add, com- 


plete. 


Then the second provision, which relates only to physical de- 
fects, provides a mild penalty. If it is in order, I suggest that 
the Senator from North Dakota might at this time offer the 
language he has just read. I have it not before me and did 
not catch the phrase as the Senator read it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] will refresh his memory a bit, he will 
recall that this very phase of the question was discussed in com- 
mittee. It was suggested that there might possibly be some 
mental defect that would escape observation either at the time of 
the foreign inspection or of the American inspection which the 
steamship company hereby proposed to be mulcted could not 
possibly detect, but which might manifest itself after the im- 
migrant arrived. I hardly think it would be fair to incorporate 
a confusing and bungling provision under which a defect which 
it was practically impossible for those abroad to detect should 
be made the basis of a penalty when in all good faith the trans- 
portation company was attempting to comply with the provisions 
of the law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will not characterize the phraseology which the com- 
mittee itself has put into this bill, and which the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is about to offer as an amendment, 
as bungling language. It was good enough for the committee 
to put into the bill at another place, and it ought to be suff- 
ciently clear and lucid to adopt at this point. 

So far, however, as the question of hardship to the steamship 
companies is concerned, I will say it is very much easier to dis- 
cover a general condition of mental inferiority and stupidity 
and deficiency than it is to discover insanity, because insanity 
manifests itself in a thousand forms. Men walk the streets of 
every city of the United States and transact business who are 
afflicted with well-known forms of insanity. 

It is also much easier to discover a condition of mental 
inferiority and stupidity, which is manifest all the time, than it 
is to discover epilepsy. There is no test known to the medical 
world that will enable any physician on earth to say whether 
a man is afflicted with epilepsy, particularly during its earlier 


‘stages, except the manifestation of a seizure itself. You can 
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not get at it by feeling the pulse or looking at the tongue or 
examining the eye or the blood of the patient. Indeed, it; is 
disputed to-day among the most learned physicians whether 
epilepsy is not merely a symptom of some other disorder, and 
what that disorder may be has never been determined: About 
all the medical world knows is that at recurring intervals the 
patient is seized with what we commonly denominate a. fit. 
So the reason given by the Senator from South Carolina that 
the steamship company might be overreached and misled and 
might err through inadvertence and mistake applies a thousand- 
fold more to the language which the committee has already 
adopted, and for the violation of the provisions of which the 
steamship company is to be heavily mulcted, than it does to 
the mere question of general stupidity and inferiority. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As to the question which the Senator 
from Missouri is discussing, the injustice to the steamship 
company of penalizing them for bringing over a mentally de- 
fective person, which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH] says they might not be able to discover, I should like 
to call attention to the fact that it is all covered by the language 
of section 9, beginning in line 10. This condition is attached to 
the provision: f 

And if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that any alien so brought to the United States was afflicted with any 
of the said diseases or disabilities at the time of foreign embarkation, 
and that the existence of such disease or disability might have been 
detected by means of a competent medical examination at such time— 

That would apply to mental defectives if the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri and by the Senator from 
North Dakota were adopted. f 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator's observations are abso- 
lutely just, and I suggest that the Senator from North Dakota 
might well offer that amendment at this time. If it is adopted, 
I shall have no further objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say that we are considering the 
amendment on line 23, and while I should be very glad to vote 
for an amendment adding the words “mentally defective,” 
after the word “alcoholism,” I hardly think it would be in 
order at this time. 

Mr. REED. It would be in order unless somebody should 
make à point of order against it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will be very glad to offer it, and I offer 
it now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the amendment be passed over, and in the regular order 
of business, when the committee amendments have been dis- 
posed of, then any amendment will be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota, in 
line 8, would be an amendment to the committee amendment, 
and therefore would be in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. The chairman of the committee has asked 
that the whole section go over, as I understand, with all amend- 
ments. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask simply that the amend- 
ment now pending may be passed over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before it is passed over I wish 
to suggest to the Senator who is in charge of the bill that if 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from North Dakota 
is not hereafter adopted, then the section could be made very 
clear by adding, after the word mental,” in line 23, the words 
“defect other than those above specifically named,” so that it 
would read: 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port 
of the United States any alien affected with any mental defect other 


than those above specifically named or physical defect of a nature 
which may affect his ability to earn a living. 


That would make the language clear, and I suggest it at this 
time for the consideration of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
amendment will be passed over for the present. The Secretary 
will state the next amendment. 

The Secretary. In section 9, page 19, line 5, before the word 
“physical,” it is proposed by the committee to strike out the 
words mental or.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that that amendment 
may also be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, in the absence of objection. 
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The next amendment was, in section 9, page 20, line 3, after 
the word“ fine,” to strike gut und costs, such sum to be named 
by the Secretary of Labor,“ so as to read: 


And no vessel shall be granted clearance papers pendin 
nation of the question of the liability to the 7 nant 0 
while the fine remains unpaid; nor shall such fine be remitted or re- 
funded : Provided, That clearance may be granted prior to the determi- 
— aot such questions upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee why those words should be stricken out? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. For the simple reason that 
no costs are involved in assessing an administrative fine. Ag 

Mr, REED. I am not sure but that the Government might be 
put to great expense. However, I do not desire to make a point 
as to the amendment. i ＋ Eeg 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. i ë 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 20, line 5, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “mandatory and unqualified”; 
in line 7, after the word,“ lines,” to strike out “other than 
those lines“; in line 10, after the words “alien to,“ to insert 
“or providing a means for an alien to come to“; in line 15, 
after the word “such,” to insert “person”; in line 22, after 
the word “the,” to insert “person”; and in line 23, before the 
word “ penalty,” to strike out “ pecuniary,” so as to read: 


Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of every person, including owners 
officers, and agents of vessels or transportation lines, or international 
bridges or toll roads other than . lines which may enter into a 
contract as provided in section 23 of this act, bringing an alien to or 
providi a means for an alien to come to any seaport or land border 

rt of the United States to prevent the landing of such alien in the 

nited States at any time 5 other than as designated by the 
immigration officers, and the re of any such person, owner, officer, 
or agent to comply with the foregoing requlrements shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be 8 by a fine in 
each case of not less than $100 nor more than 000, or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year, or by th such fine and im- 
prisonment; or, if in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor it is im- 
practicable or inconvenient to prosecute the papo owner, master, 
officer, or agent of any such vessel, a penalty of $1,000 shall be a lien 
npon the vessel whose owner, master, officer, or agent violates the pro- 

sions of this section, and such vessel shall be libeled therefor in the 
appropriate United States court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 11. That whenever he may deem such action necessary the Sec- 
retary of Labor may, at the expense of the appropriation for the en- 
forcement of this act, detail immigrant inspectors and matrons of the 
United States Immigration Service for duty on vessels carrying immi- 
grant or emigrant passengers, or passengers other than first and second 
cabin passengers, between ports of the United States and foreign ports. 
On such voyages said inspectors and matrons shall remain in that part 
of the vessel where immigrant passengers are carried. It shall be the 
duty of such inspectors and matrons to observe such passengers during 
the voyage, and report to the immigration authorities in charge at the 

rt of landing any information of value in determining the admissi- 

flity of such 55 under the laws regulating immigration of 
aliens into the United States. It shall further be the duty of such in- 
spectors and matrons to observe violations of the provisions of such 
laws and the violation of such provisions of the “ passenger act“ of 
August 2, 1882, as amended, as relate to the care and treatment of 
immigrant passengers at sea, and report the same to the proper 
United States officials at ports of landing. Whenever the Secretary. of 
Labor so directs, a surgeon of the United States Public Health Service, 
detailed to the Immigration Service, not lower in rank than a passed 
assistant surgeon, shall be received and carried on any vesssel trans- 

rting immigrant or emigrant passengers or passengers other than 
rst and second cabin passengers between ports of the United 
States and foreign ports. Such surgeon shall be permitted to investi- 
gate and examine the condition of all immigrant and emigrant passen- 
ers in relation to any provisions of the laws regulating the immigra- 
ion of aliens into the United States and such provisions of the 
passenger act” of August 2, 1882, as amended, as relate to the care 
and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea, and shall immediately 
report any violation of said laws to the master or commanding officer 
of the vessel, and shall also eer said violations to the Secretary of 
Labor within 24 hours after the arrival of the vessel at the port of 
entry in the United States. Such surgeon shall accompany the master 
or captain of the vessel in his visits to the sanitary officers of the ports 
of call during the voyage, and, should contagious or infectious dis- 
eases prevail at any port where passengers are received, he shall re- 
quest all reasonable precautionary measures for the health of persons 
on . Such surgeon on arriyal at ports of the United States shall 
also, if requested by the examinihg board, furnish any information he 
may possess in regard to immigrants arriving on the vessel to which he 
has been detailed. While on duty such surgeons shall wear the pre- 
seribed uniform of their service and shall be provided with first-class 
accommodations on such vessel at the expense of the 8 tor 
the enforcement of this act. For every violation of this section any 
person, including any transportation company, owning or operating the 
vessel In which such violation occurs, shall pay to the collector of cus- 
toms of the customs district in which the next United States port of 
arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each and every day during which 
such violation continues, the term violation“ to include the refusal of 
any person having authority so to do to permit any such Immigrant in- 


the determi- 
such fine, or 


spector, matron, or surgeon to be received on board such vessel, as 
provided in this section, and also the refusal of tue master or com- 
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manding officer of any such vessel to permit the inspections and visits 
of any such surgeon, as provided in this section, and no vessel shall be 
granted clearance ae pk pending the determination of the question of 
the liability of su ne, or while it remains unpaid, nor shall such fine 
be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior 
to the determination of all such questions upon the deposit of a sum 
sufficient to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be named by the 
Secretary of Labor. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 11. That for the purpose of determining whether aliens arriving 
at ports of the United States belong to any of the classes excluded by 
this act, either by reason of being afflicted with any of the diseases or 
mental or physical defects or disabilities mentioned in section 3 hereof, 
or otherwise, or whenever the Secretary of Labor has received informa- 
tion showing that any aliens are coming from a country or have em- 
barked at a place where any of said diseases are prevalent or epidemic, 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor, may direct that such aliens shall be detained on 
board the vessel bringing them, or in a United States immigration sta- 
tion at the expense of such vessel, as circumstances may require or 
justify, a sufficient time to enable the immigration officers and medical 
officers stationed at such ports to subject such aliens to an observation 
and examination sufficient to determine whether or not they belong to 
the said excluded classes by reason of being afflicted in the manner in- 
di¢ated: Provided, That, with a view to avoid undue delay in landin; 
passengers or interference with commerce, the Commissioner Gene: 
of Immigration may, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, issue 
such regulations, not inconsistent with law, as may be deemed neces- 
sary to effect the purposes of this section: Provided further, That it 
shall be the duty of Immigrant inspectors to report to the Commissioner 
General of Immigration the condition of all vessels bringing aliens to 
United States ports and whether such vessels conform in their arrange- 
ments to the requirements of the passenger act approved August 2, 
1882, and amendments thereto. ‘ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I observe there is a very radical 
difference between the amendment proposed by the committee 
and section 11, for which it is a substitute. From the some- 
what hasty examination I have been able to give these two sec- 
tions, it seems to me they are worthy of very careful consideration 
by the Senate. Section 11 as passed by the House provided: 


That whenever he may deem such action necessary the Secretary of 
Labor may, at the expense of the ce (ad e for the enforcement of 
this act, detail immigrant inspectors and matrons of the United States 
Immigration Service for duty on vessels carrying immigrant or emi- 
grant passengers, or passengers other than first and second cabin pas- 
sengers, between ports of the United States and foreign ports. On such 
voyages said inspectors and matrons shall remain in that part of the 
vessel where immigrant passengers are carried. It shall be the duty 
of such inspectors and matrons to observe such passengers during the 
voyage, and report to the immigration authorities in charge at the port 
of landing any information of value in determining the admissibility of 
such passengers under the laws regulating immigration of aliens into 
the United States. It shall further be the duty of such inspectors and 
matrons to observe violations of the provisions of such laws and the 
violation of such provisions of the “ passenger act“ of August 2, 1882, 
as amended, as relate to the care and treatment of immigrant passengers 
at sea, and report the same to the proper United States officials at 
ports of landin; Whenever the Secretary of Labor so directs, a 
surgeon of the Enited States Public Health Service, detailed to the 
1 Service, not lower in rank than a p ant surgeon, 
shall received and carried on any vessel transporting immigrant or 
emigrant passengers or passengers other than first and second cabin 
passengers between ports of the United States and foreign ports. Such 
surgeon shall be permitted to investigate and examine the condition 
of all immigrant and emigrant ngers in relation to any provisions 
of the laws regulating the immigration of aliens into the United States 
and such provisions of the “passenger act” of August 2, 1882, as 
amended, as relate to the care and treatment of i rant passengers 
at sea, and shall immediately report any violation of said laws to the 
master or commanding officer of the vessel, and shall aiso report said 
violations to the Secretary of Labor within 24 hours after the arrival 
of the vessel at the port of entry In the United States. Such surgeon 
shall accompany the master or captain of the vessel in his visits to 
the sanitary officers of the ports of call during the voyage, and, should 
contagious or infectious diseases prevail at any port where passengers 
are received, he shall request all reasonable precautionary measures for 
the health of persons on board. Such surgeon on arrival at ports of 
the United States shall also, if requested by the examining board, fur- 
nish any information he may possess In regard to immigrants arrivin 
on the vessel to which he has been detailed. While on any su 
surgeons shall wear the prescribed uniform of their service and shall 
be provided with first-class accommodations on such vessel at the ex- 
pense of the appropriation for the enforcement of this act. For every 
Violation of this section any person, including any transportation com- 
pany owning or operating the vessel in which such violation occurs 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the next United States port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for 
each and every day during which such violation continues, the term 
violation“ to include the refusal of any person having authority so 
to do to permit any such immigrant inspector, matron, or surgeon to be 
received on board such vessel, as . led in this section, and also the 
refusal of the master or commanding officer of any such vessel to per- 
mit the inspections and visits of any such surgeon, as provided in this 
section, and no vessel shall be granted clearance papers pending the 
determination of the ae of the liability of such fine, or while it 
remains unpaid, nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, 
That clearance may be granted prior to the determination of all such 
questions upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fine and 
costs, such sum to be named by the Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. President, that provision is stricken out of the bill, and in 


lieu of it is inserted the mere right of detention of the immi- 


grant when he arrives—a right which exists under the present 
Jaw and has been exercised for many years. 


III — 14 


I have the temerity to suggest to the Senate that this provi- 

sion which has been stricken out is the best provision that was 
in this bill for the purpose of protecting the people of this 
country against the admission of aliens who ought not to be 
allowed to land. It gives an opportunity for real obseryation 
and real inspection. It gives the Secretary and the immigra- 
tion inspectors the opportunity to place their agents immediately 
among these emigrants when they leave the other side, to keep 
them there during the entire voyage, to observe the condition 
of their health, their sanitary condition, their general fitness for 
citizenship, their disposition toward this country. A multitude 
of facts can be thus gathered which would be of the greatest 
service and value to our immigration inspectors in passing 
finally upon the right of an applicant for admission. Indeed, 
this is the first practical suggestion I have ever heard of being 
offered which goes to the very root of the discovery of the 
fitness or unfitness of an emigrant to land in this country. 

Under the conditions as they exist a swarm of emigrants come 
down to a Buropean dock, are hastily examined, bundled into 
the vessel, carried across the ocean, and here they are exam- 
ined, so we have been informed this morning, at the rate of 
40,000 a day. An inspection of that kind can not be a close 
inspection. An inspection of that kind can not determine, in the 
very nature of things, any question that does not lie immedi- 
ately upon the surface. 

The proposition of the committee, who have brought forward 
here a bill which they frankly confess is intended to limit immi- 
gration into this country, is to strike out of the bill the chiefest 
safeguard against the admission into the United States of im- 
proper characters, because their action takes away from our 
officials the opportunity for a genuine and thorough inspection. 

There is another side of the matter which appeals to me even 
more strongly. We have been told for years that these poor 
human beings seeking harbor and refuge in our land are 
crowded as cattle might be crowded by a cruel owner into 
quarters that are filthy, foul, unhealthful; that they are mis- 
treated; that they are half fed; and that altogether—and sum- 
ming it all up in a few words—they are subjected to treatment 
which would not have been accorded to prisoners upon a felon 
ship in the sixteenth century. In protest against that kind of 
treatment this Government passed a law tending to an ameliora- 
tion of these evil and distressing conditions. This bill as it 
came from the House provided the means by which this Gov- 
ernment could ascertain whether or not these poor people were 
being granted the protection accorded to them by the letter of 
the law. It gave to our immigration authorities the right to 
place on board these vessels their agents, and to place on board 
these vessels not only ordinary immigration authorities, but 
men skilled in the knowledge of disease, of sanitation, and of 
all those questions which affect the health and welfare of the 
emigrant; and it gave to the medical officials the right to chal- 
lenge the attention of the commander of the vessel to the con- 
ditions, to demand a compliance with the statutes, and inflict a 
proper punishment of a thousand dollars a day for each day 
that the laws were defied after notice had been given. 

If you pass that sort of a law, there will be no longer any 
doubt as to the treatment accorded these poor human beings; 
but the committee strikes it out—the only provision I have seen 
in this bill that is of a humanitarian character; the only pro- 
vision I have discovered in this bill that proposes to extend the 
protecting arm of the Government over poor, helpless human 
beings; the only provision that will compel obedience by steam- 
ship companies to the demands of our law. 

Mr. President. I should like to have some good reason given 
to the Senate for striking out this wholesome provision found 
in the House bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the very good 
reason is that we do not own the shipping of other countries 
and have no jurisdiction upon the high seas; and they have ob- 
jected to this provision as being in contravention of interna- 
tional law. Among those who flatly refused to accede to the 
exercise of this authority I might mention Austria-Hungary, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Spain. They did not object to our haying rigid inspection 
here, and imposing fines, and leaving it to them to determine 
whether or not they would conform to the requirements; but 
they did object to our putting quasi American officers aboard 
foreign ships to interfere with the discharge of official duties 
by those charged with their performance. We have gone over 
this section thoroughly, and these objections were transmitted 
to us through the State Department; and upon the solicitation 
of our administration, as well as in view of the manifest right 
of these countries to object to our putting our uniformed officers 
aboard their vessels, we had to make the best provision we could 


to conform to the very humane and patriotic and tender-hearted 
sympathies of the Senator from Missouri by restricting as much 
as possible on this side. . 3 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are engaging in a somewhat 
absurd performance. We are solemnly discussing a question 
with 12 Senators in the Chamber. I raise the question of a 
» quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
ee raised the question of a quorum, the Secretary will call 
e roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; - 


Ashurst Gronna Oliver Smith, Md. 
Bristow Hardwick Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Hitchcock Owen Smoot 
Burton Hollis P: Sterlin; 
Camden Hughes Perkins Sutherland 
Catron James Pittman Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson Poindexter Thomas 
Chilton Jones Ransdell Thompson 
Clapp Kenyon eed Thornton 
Culberson Kern Robinson Townsend 
Commins Lane Saulsbury Vardaman 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. hafroth Walsh 

du Pont eppard Warren 
Fletcher McCumber Shields Weeks 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons White 
Gore elson Smith, Ga. Williams 


Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’GormMan]. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator in charge of the bill 
states that the reason why the provision of the House bill which 
provided for reserving the right to our immigrant authorities 
to place upon board vessels carrying immigrants inspectors 
who would accompany the immigrants and ascertain whether 
they were proper to be admitted into this country, and, further, 
to ascertain whether they were being humanely treated, had 
been stricken out was because we,“ to quote his language, 
“do not own the vessels, and because foreign Governments have 
protested.” In this summary way the chairman of the com- 
mittee disposes of the interrogatory I propounded. 

Mr. President, he pays but a poor compliment to the House 
of Representatives and to its committee when he takes the posi- 
tion that this bill is so absurdly contrived that section 11 was 
bottomed upon the idea that this Government owned the vessels 
earrying immigrants to this country. No such absurdity is 
involved in section 11 as passed by the House. This Govern- 
ment has the right beyond all question, if it sees fit so to do, 
to deny the right of any vessel to land any immigrant upon our 
shores; and if it has that right, it has the corresponding right 
to name the terms and conditions upon which that immigrant 
shall come. It can require him to be inspected in a foreign 
country, and yet that does not imply that we own the foreign 
country. It can require him to come bearing the certificate of 
an American surgeon granted to him, showing an examination 
in a foregin country, and prohibit him from landing unless he 
bears that certificate, and yet that does not imply that we are 
either the proprietors of the foreign country or that we have in- 
vaded its soll. It can require him to be examined aboard the 
vessel before the vessel enters a harbor of the United States, or 
it can provide, if that examination is not made, that the im- 
migrant shall not land. It already inspects these individuals 
while they are aboard a vessel, and the inspection of that vessel 
in a harbor of the United States no more implies a proprietary 
interest in it and is no more bottomed upon the principle of 
ownership than is an inspection 3,000 miles away in the port 
of a foreign country. 

All our rights of every kind and character are bottomed on 
our primary and sovereign rights to say that no man shall 
land here unless he comes under certain conditions. We could 
provide, if we wanted to do it, that he should come here with 
his head shaved. We could provide, if we wanted to do it, 
that he should come here wearing a certain character of cloth- 
ing. We could provide, if we wanted to do it, that he should 
come here in a suit of clothes made by an American tailor. 
We can provide for an inspection in our own ports and we can 
provide for an inspection before the vessel reaches our ports, 
and while we can not force our officers on that vessel we can 
say to the owner of the vessel that it shall not touch an Amer- 
ican wharf unless it comes here in compliance with the regula- 
tions we have laid down, and the vessel owner will then have 
the option either to comply with our regulations or not to carry 
immigrants to our shores. 

There is no attempt in this bill either to take the command 
of the vessel away from the captain of the vessel. We have 
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already provided in our law that a vessel carrying immigrants 
shall provide certain accommodations for them. Is that an 
assertion of authority to run the vessel? Not at all. It is 
the assertion of our authority to say under what conditions 
people may land on our soil. All our rights are bottomed upon 
that right, which this Government undoubtedly has, and when 
we undertake to protect a poor creature coming across the 
ocean by providing that he shall not be landed unless he comes 
in a certain way it is utterly absurd to assert that we have 
thereby trenched upon the authority of the owner of a vessel 
or upon any right it may have upon the high seas. We simply 
name the condition upon which these vessels can land passen- 
gers in our ports. 

Now, so far as the protests of foreign Governments are con- 
cerned, I am very little concerned in them, because I know 
that this Government has the right to name the conditions 
under which an shall come. If a foreign Govern- 
ment, probably instigated by a foreign shipowner who wants to 
make a profit out of human agony and to speculate upon the 
woes of humanity, has uttered a protest, that is no reason 
why we should open our doors for the reception of people who 
may be infected with disease. That is no reason why so wise 
a provision as is found here in section 11, which I shall read, 
should be stricken out. I call attention to this language: 

Such surgeon shall accom 
3730 TTT 
age, and, should contagious or infectious diseases prevail at any port 
where passengers are received, he shall request all reasonable pre- 
cautionary measures for the health of persons on board. 

Mr. President, does anyone claim that we do not have the full 
right to say that no immigrant shall be landed upon our shores 
who comes from a port that is infected with cholera or with 
the bubonic plague or with any other disease that might spread 
over our country? If we have the authority to close that port 
entirely, surely we have the authority to say to any vessel 
owner who proposes to haul people from that port: “You shall 
not load them until an American officer has passed upon the 
question as to whether they are proper to receive and to dump 
in our country or not.” 

Suppose that in Mexico the cattle fever was destroying the 
cattle of that country, and suppose that they were shipping 
large numbers of them from the port of Vera Cruz to the port 
of New York, would anyone doubt for a moment that this 
Government would have the right to say no cattle should be 
landed from the port of Vera Cruz unless they had been in- 
spected by an American officer in the port of Vera Cruz? It is 
true that the authorities at Vera Cruz could refuse to allow 
the officer to act in that port and we would have no redress, but 
it is also true that when that vessel lands in the port of New 
York we can say to the master of it: Tou shall not unload a 
single head of cattle because you did not permit the inspec- 
tion.” To deny that is to deny the plain rule of common sense. 
If it was a question of cattle instead of men and women, if it 
was a question of veal calves instead of children in arms, I 
take it that the protests of these foreign Governments and ship- 
owners would not be so readily heeded. 

I insist, Mr. President, that the only real inspection there can 
be, the only inspection that does determine the question of dis- 
ease or insanity or imbecility, the only inspection that can right- 
fully determine the habits and conditions of the people, the only 
inspection that can compel the furnishing of proper accommo- 
dations in accordance with the terms of our statute, is that kind 
of inspection which begins at the foreign port and continues 
every hour of the day and night until the immigrant is landed 
upon our shores. The provision in the House bill was a wise, 
a humane, and a legal provision, and the striking of it from the 
bill is the emasculation of the measure. 

Mr. President, if no one else desires to discuss this matter, I 
shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, attention was 
called in the remarks of the Senator from Missouri to the fact 
that this provision had been incorporated by the House and it 
was stricken out by the Senate committee. It is very well for 
me to say in this connection that the foreign Governments could 
have no knowledge of what was proposed to be the legislation 
until such time as it was reported as a bill. This, from the 
Secretary of Labor, is explanatory of that situation: 


In connection with this amendment attention is directed to a letter 
(H. R. Doc. No. 703) written the committee of the House by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, but apparently received too late to be considered 
before the bill was reported to House, and also to a letter written 
this committee by the Secretary (S. Doc. No. 451, p. 16). On care- 
See cont this matter the committee concluded that most of 


t contemplated by the section as originally drafted can be 
de more conveniently under the section proposed as a sub- 
s ê. 

The position taken by the Senator from Missouri and the 
argument he has used is exactly the argument that governed 
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the committee, that as we had no power to enforce our regula- 
tions aboard ship on the high seas, and that being objected to, 
our only recourse—as we did not wish to totally prohibit the 
importation of aliens—was to simply exercise what right and 
power we have within the territorial waters. We are treating 
these human beings on the same basis, as far as disease is con- 
cerned, to protect from maladies, as that on which we treat 
cattle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. REED. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. N 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
pending amendment. 

The SeckRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 11 in the 
House print and to insert 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire will allow me, the committee proposes to strike out 
section 11, which the House incorporated in the bill, providing 
that matrons, inspectors, and surgeons shall be placed upon for- 
eign vessels at the port of embarkation to inspect and to exercise 
quasi official power in regard to the sanitation and inspection 
of immigrants. I think the Senator was absent at the time 
when I read the list of the countries who protested against this 
procedure, in that it was interfering with the exercise of their 
rights on the high seas. In view of the protests that came to us 
from those Governments, sent through the proper department of 
our Government, the committee thought it was best to strike 
out the section and insert a substitute, as we have no power to 
enforce the section as passed by the House, as we could do noth- 
ing except to prohibit immigration or to fine the vessel, which 
would lead to international complications. There are letters 
here from the State Department, and they were placed before 
the committee, that the House committee, before it incor- 
porated this language, had no way of obtaining, because those 
Governments were not advised of what was proposed in the 
legislation until such time as the bill was reported to the House. 

Therefore our committee, wishing to put into force the pro- 
vislon, the object being to reach these undesirable and diseased 
individuals, just rewrote section 11 under the advice of the 
Immigration Bureau of the Department of Labor, together with 
the advice of our Department of State. We rewrote the section 
so as to accomplish really what we intended by placing proper 
restrictions at the port of entry within our territorial waters, 
where we have jurisdiction over the subject matter. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume I correctly understood the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to say that, in the judgment of the 
committee, we have no constitutional right to place those in- 
spectors or matrons, or whatever they may be, on board foreign 
vessels. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I do not say so. We 
have a right to demand it, but a foreign Government bas the 
right to refuse it, and some of them have refused to allow our 
uniformed officers aboard their vessels. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Possibly I am not well informed, because 
I have not taken any special interest in this debate, but as I 
understand the law we have officers of our Government at the 
ports of departure. Have we not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have before mə the facts 
pertaining to that. We have it by the consent of foreign Gov- 
ernments. When any of them would consent, such action could 
be taken. I will read to the Senator a list of those that have 
protested. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it is sufficient that the Senator should 
state the fact that protests have been made. I have been won- 
dering why, if they protest against placing these people on the 
ships to ascertain the important facts concerning immigrants, 
they do not object to our officials being at the port of departure 
where they give them an examination that I suppose rejects a 
greater or less number. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It must be perfectly appar- 
ent to the Senator from New Hampshire, as it is apparent to 
me, that there is quite a distinction between allowing an officer 
of this Government to inspect the proposed immigrant in a 
country from which he is to embark and putting officers on 
board a ship bringing them here. I am not advised as to why 
some Governments should allow the one and reject the other, 
but I know, as the Senator knows, that they have that right. 
In the one case they had to give their consent to put our inspec- 
tion officers at their ports, and wherever they agreed to it it 
was all well and good. If they had refused, we would have 


had no power to enforce it. They refused in this case, and our 
only recourse was to write such a modification of the section 
as would reach the object sought to be attained. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is a difference, and yet it seems to 
me that, so far as foreign Governments are concerned, we are 
trenching more upon their rights, if they have such rights, to 
station our officers at the port of departure than on board ship. 
However that may be, the Senator knows much more about it 
than I do. My solicitude is that we should surround these in- 
coming emigrants with all the safeguards we possibly can, so 
as to exclude the undesirable to as great an extent as possible. 
I have not examined the matter carefully. I hope that the 
committee, in its wisdom, taking counsel, of course, with the 
officials of the Government, has surrounded this bill with as 
many safeguards as the laws and the Constitution and our rela- 
tions with other Governments enabled them to accomplish. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to reiterate 
what I said at the beginning of the discussion of this bill, that 
the committee having in charge the bill, as well as the commit- 
tee in the House, I believe, all agree that we have used every 
means that we knew how to employ to protect the individual 
as to his comfort and to protect the citizens of the United States 
from being jeopardized by bringing in contagious diseases and 
otherwise. To that end the House wrote this section, and 
when we found that it was impracticable or impolitic and not 
in accord with the wishes of all the nations with whom we are 
friendly, we rewrote it, and we rewrote it in such a way as to 
exercise the fullest authority that we might have within the 
territorial waters of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if these protests 
were lodged with the other body during the consideration of 
the bill there? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As I said a moment ago, I 
am advised that they were not. It was after the bill had 
assumed its form in the House that the protests were made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Without asking for a reading of the protests, 
I should like to know in a brief way what were the grounds 
of the protests. What was the ground of objection to having 
respectable American citizens on board a foreign vessel? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will read to the Senator 
an extract here which covers that point. I will state that this 
is from a letter transmitted by the proper official to the com- 
mittee: 

These countries have represented that the placin 


matrons, and surgeons by the Government of the 
foreign vessels on the high seas would, first, be contrar 


of inspecto! 
nited States on 
to international 


‘law, in that it would violate the exclusive jurisdiction which a gov- 


ernment exercises over its vessels on the high seas; second, be incom- 
patible with the authority of the master of the ship. 

If the Senator will read section 11, he will see that the mas- 
ter of a vessel is required under the House provision to admit 
the authorities to exercise certain authority on board ship by 
our surgeons, inspectors, and matrons. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Secretary to read the bill as it 
will be if we should adopt the proposed amendment of the 
committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator if 
it would not be well, although it would take some time, to 
read the House provision and then read the Senate amendment, 
so as to show just what the difference is between the two pro- 
visions. 

Mr. BORAH. I am particularly anxious to know what it 
would be if we should make it as the Senator desires. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very good. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, as the Senate will be likely to make it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That would save some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section as proposed by the 
committee will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Src. 11. That for aoe ene of determining whether aliens arriv- 
ing at ports of the United States belong to any of the classes excluded 
by this act, either by reason of being afflicted with any of the diseases 
or mental or physical defects or disabilities mentioned in section 3 
hereof, or otherwise, or whenever the Secretary of Labor has received 
information showing that any aliens are coming from a country or 
have embarked at a place where any of said diseases are prevalent or 
epidemic, the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor, may direct that such aliens shall be detained 
on board the vessel bringing them, or in a United States immigration 
station at the expense of such vessel, as circumstances may require or 
justify, a sufficient time to enable the immigration officers and medical 


officers stationed at such ports to subject such aliens to an observation 
and examination sufficient to determine whether or not they belong to 
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the said excluded classes by reason of being afflicted in the manner 


indicated: Provided, That, with a view to avoid undue delay in land- 
ing passengers or interference with rom | the Commissioner Gen- 
0 


eral of Immigration may, with the approval the Secretary of Labor 
issue such regulations, not inconsistent with law, as ma deemed 
to effect the purposes of this section: Provided further, That 


nece: 

it shall be the duty of immigrant inspectors to report to the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration the condition of all vessels bringing 
aliens to United States ports and whether such vessels conform in their 
arrangements to the requirements of the passenger act approved August 
2, 1852, and amendments thereto, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this amendment as I view it 
presents very much more than the mere question of the ad- 
visability as a matter of policy of the adoption of the House 
provision or the substitute offered by the committee. It pre- 
sents the question as to whether this Government has the right 
to lay down the conditions upon which a ship plying to one of 
our ports may bring immigrants to this country from abroad. 
The House apparently proceeded upon the assumption that there 
could be no question at all about the right of the Government 
of the United States to prescribe every detail of the conditions 
under which a ship might be entitled to enter our ports bring- 
ing immigrants to this country. 

I understand that the wisdom of the House provision appar- 
ently was not questioned nor controverted by the Senate com- 
mittee; if the power existed the propriety of the House pro- 
vision seems to have been conceded, but the Senate committee 
apparently receded from that position upon a suggestion that it 
was impossible for us to put officers of this Government aboard 
foreign ships. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Montana permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think the Senator 
from Montana was present when I gave my explanation of this 
matter. The reason the Senate committee reported to strike 
out the House provision was because of foreign Governments 
refusing to accede to the proposition. I stated fully the reasons, 
as set forth in communications to the committee, and read them 
to the Senate. The protests, as I am advised, did not come 
from foreign Governments until after the bill had been re- 
ceived from the other House and had been reported to the 
Senate. Then the Secretary of Labor sent a document to the 
committee, to which the committee referred in its report as 
follows: 

In connection with this amendment attention is directed to a letter 
(H. R. Doc. No. 703) written the committee of the House by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, but apparently received too late to be considered before 
the bill was re; to the House. 

Then when the bill came over to the Senate the proper de- 
partment, the Department of State, transmitted to us through 
the proper channel the protests of foreign Governments. We 
felt that we had the power to forbid the entry of vessels that 
did not conform to our requirements, but did not wish to debar 
all immigration or to attempt to force on foreign vessels the 
presence of uniformed officers, as contemplated by the House 
provision, who were to exercise certain authority on board ship. 
By the advice of the administrative branch of the Government 
having this matter in charge, the Senate committee rewrote the 
section, having before it certain advices and protests which the 
House committee apparently did not have; and the section as 
rewritten was incorporated in the bill. We thought it would 
accomplish the same result and avoid any friction with foreign 
Governments. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from South Carolina 
substantially in the same way in his earlier statement concern- 
ing these matters. The point I desired to make was that ap- 
parently some foreign Government has protested against our 
prescribing just such conditions as we care to prescribe to per- 
mit immigrants to enter our ports. It may well be conceded 
that we can not introduce upon foreign vessels plying to ports 
other than our own any of our officers. As a matter of course, 
such vessels would have a perfect right to exclude them. We 
could not overhaul their ships upon the high seas nor as they 
were departing from a foreign port and install our officers 
aboard them. That is not the question at all. Here is a ship 
that is about to enter an American port bringing immigrants to 
our country. We may say to her, “ You can not come into our 
ports at all unless you conform to the conditions we prescribe; 
you shall not be permitted to land any immigrants upon our 
shores unless you conform to certain requirements.” It is not, 
as it seems to me, quite sufficient, Mr. President, simply to say 
that some foreign Governments have protested against this pro- 
vision in the form in which it came to the Senate unless the 
protest is accompanied by some reasons which address them- 
selves to us as just and equitable. 


I can not for the life of me see why foreign Governments 
should object to the House proyision and at the same time feel 
satisfied with the other provision, except that thus some of the 
classes of immigrants that it is desired to exclude might be per- 
mitted to enter; and I should hardly think—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Was the Senator present 
when I read the grounds upon which the foreign Governments 
based their objection? Was he present when I read to the 
Senate the statement transmitted to our committee? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I heard no statement concerning the 
basis of their protest. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Here is the basis as given to 
the committee: 

In this relation it is pro t fer to the 
section 11 which have aen pana oe the a aa ien 8 
Hungary, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Spain, and which have been transmitted to your committee. Tn 
some instances the remonstrances have been repeated. 

These countries have ee that the placing of inspectors, 
matrons, and ge e by the Government of the United States on for- 
eign vessels on the high seas would (1) be contrary to international 
law, in that it would violate the exclusive jurisdiction which a Govern- 
ment exercises over its vessels on the high seas. 


87 WALSH. I do not admit the force of that contention 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The statement continues— 
that it would “ be incompatible with the authority of the master 
of the ship.” 

Mr. BORAH Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, I think it would be very well for me to read 
the next clause, which sets forth the reasons as stated by the 
Government of the country from which we receive a greater 
number of immigrants than from any one nationality: 

In the case of Italy it has been 8 out that the Italian Govern- 
ment-provides an efficient system of inspection of Italians of the immi- 

nt class departing from or returning to Italy, and that the Italian 

vernment does not A praag foreign ships to carry Italian emigrants 
from Italian ports without having on board Italian commissioners who 
are physicians in the Royal Navy. 55 may be said to have, 
aside m any ppn view, a certain j cation, in that it is desirable 
for immigrants of a panies race or nationality to be served by phy- 
siclans or others of their own race or nationality who k the 
guage and understand their habits and ways of life. It is proper to 
a a ge Nir erage 
aui ity, since the Italian Government itself provides for inspection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not disagree at all with 
the view which the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] has 
expressed as to the authority of this Government, but I do not 
understand—at least it is not necessary to have that under- 
standing in order to support the Senate committee amend- 
ment—that the Senate yielded because of the want of au- 
thority. It was rather in the hope of adjusting the situation 
so that there might not be any embarrassment between the 
powers or any difficulty in executing the law or anything 
which might give rise to friction. That was the view I sup- 
posed the committee took of it. Certainly those of us who are 
disposed to favor the committee amendment would not want 
to concede here that it is an acknowledgment of the want of 
power to do what we are undertaking to do; but if we can 
accomplish the same thing in a way which will not be calcu- 
lated to cause ill feeling on the part of other nations, I do not 
see any reason why we should not do it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, I wish to say that I am sorry I appear to have 
been so unfortunate in expressing what was uppermost in my 
mind. It was not a question of our power to say, “You shall 
do this or we will not allow you to enter our ports.“ The com- 
mittee did not question our power to enact the legislation pro- 
posed or that we had the right to enact it. It was a question of 
our relations with foreign Governments. If we can find a 
means of accomplishing the same ends without embarrassing 
ourselyes or creating unpleasantness, we thought that the 
better and proper way to do, and we have so done. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina 
now expresses his position, I think, quite differently from the 
way he expressed it when I asked him the question, in reply to 
which the Senator said the reason for this legistation was, first, 
that we did not own these vessels, and, second, that we had no 
right to enact the House provision, because foreign Governments 
had protested. As I now understand the Senator—the RECORD 
will show what took place, and I do not care anything about the 
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form of statement—he takes the position at least that we are ac- 
complishing the same end without giving offense. That is the very 
question in dispute. The Senate committee amendment does not 
give to the immigration officials a single substantial right which 
they do not possess under the present law. This bill is substan- 
tially a reenactment of the present law. It was because the pres- 
ent law has been found ineffective, because it has been discovered 
that the inspections in our own ports do not bring the desired 
result, that it was sought to place aboard these vessels agents 
who would have an opportunity of obseryation during the 
voyage. 

It was further deemed advisable to so place the immigration 
agents in order that there might be an observation as to 
whether or not the vessel was equipped in accordance with the 
laws of the United States and the passengers accorded that 
trentment which we all sought to guarantee them by the laws 
of the United States, 

Now, the Senator states that we are accomplishing the same 
end without giving offense. Manifestly an inspection in a port 
of the United States, made with the haste that such inspections 
must be made when there are as many as 40,000 immigrants 
landing in a day, can not be the equivalent of an inspection 
aboard ship during an entire voyage; neither can it take the 
place of the inspection at a port of entry by an officer of the 
United States, as provided by the House bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri if it 
is a fact that the present law has been found inefficient and 
unsatisfactory with reference to these inspections? I have the 
impression that that was not the defect of the present law. I 
should be glad to be enlightened if the Senator has information 
to that effect, I have no definite information on the subject; 
but I had the impression that the inspection was sufficient and 
efficient under the present law, and that, although this is prac- 
tically the reenactment of a present law, the present law in 
that respect has not been found inefficient. I could imagine, 
however, that a man traveling with another man for 30 days 
would know more about him than he would if he merely saw 
him come into port in a hurry. Whether I shall support the 
Senate amendment depends upon whether I conclude it is efficient, 
but not upon the question of lack of power. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? : 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. I think that the evidence taken before 
the Immigration Commission, and which is contained in one of 
the volumes of their report, very clearly indicates that the steer- 
age conditions on certain lines of steamboats were very bad, 
indeed. There is what we call the “old steerage” and the “new 
steerage.” On the modern vessels the arrangements are very 
good and the discipline is good also; but there were certain 
other lines upon which the agents of the commission went as 
immigrants—they were not known as being connected with the 
commission, but went as immigrants, dressed as immigrants— 
and their report made to the commission indicated that the 
steerage conditions were simply horrible, in very many instances, 
particularly in relation to sanitation, the treatment of women 
immigrants by the crews on the vessels, the familiarities that 
were indulged in, the lack of protection that was given, and 
things of that character The recommendation of the commis- 
sion was that matrons should be provided who would have some 
knowledge of and be able to report conditions such as I have 
indicated, with a view to the Government taking action to have 
them reformed. 

The original draft of the bill as it was introduced provided 
for matrons, who should live in the steerage and who should 
have no power to interfere with the discipline of the vessels 
in any way, but might report to the commanding officers of 
vessels things they did not know in relation to conditions on 
board, and especially report when they landed as to any in- 
formation which they might have received. 

Then there was another provision that where the Secretary 
saw fit he might assign medical officers. I think the original 
draft gave them no power to interfere with the discipline of 
the vessel, but gave them power to observe and to report, and 
so forth. 

Mr. BORAH, I take it from the Senator’s suggestion that he 
rather favors the House provision? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I had a good deal to do with drafting it, 
and I thought that it was within reason. 


Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about our right to exercise 
this power. 
whether we could accomplish the same thing in another way 
which would be satisfactory. If we can not, if after the thor- 
ough investigation which I know the Senator has given to the 
subject he feels that the other is a proper way to do it, I 
would have no doubt about our authority. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am perfectly satisfied with this amend- 
ment as a beginning. I think that probably we can accomplish 
practically the same result under the amendment that we could 
under the original draft, but I think the time may come, unless 
conditions are improved on certain lines of steamships, when 
We may be compelled to adopt more drastic legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Vermont what right there is reserved in the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senate committee which is not in the present law? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not know that there is any right; 
but the purpose of this amendment, as I understand it, is to 
bring to light violations of existing law. 

Mr. REED. But there is no clause of that kind that is not 
in the present law. 

Let us understand this matter. Under the present law when 
a vessel arrives in an American port the immigration officers 
board it; they are authorized to make an inspection; they 
determine who may land and who may not land; they can send 
a portion or all of the immigrants into quarantine; they can 
detain the vessel in quarantine; all of those things can be done. 
Now, the provision that is brought in bere by the Senate com- 
mittee does not go, as far as I have been able to observe, one 
hair’s breadth beyond the present law; so that the question 
that is now presented to the Senate is whether we shall retain 
the present law or whether we shall enact the House provision, 
which goes much further than the present law. 

If I may have the indulgence of the Senate for a moment, I 
think that one or two matters could be cleared up. First, 
the Senator in charge of the bill tells us that we have no right 
to take charge of a foreign vessel. Granted. We can not put 
our officers aboard a foreign vessel and take charge of it until 
it arrives in our ports; but is there any attempt to do that in 
this bill? You can read section 11, as it passed the House. with 
a microscope and you will not find where it undertakes to con- 
fer the slightest authority upon any American official in any 
way, shape, manner, or form to interfere with the officers of 
the vessel until that vessel has arrived in one of our ports. So 
that we might as well wipe that out. 

The Senator speaks of putting uniformed officers aboard 
vessels. The nurses are not compelled to wear uniforms; the 
inspectors are not compelled to wear uniforms. It is provided 
that if a surgeon be detailed he shall wear a uniform, but the 
kind of clothes he wears makes no difference. He is given no 
authority under this bill except that it is made his duty to call 
the attention of the captain of the vessel to any condition which 
he thinks is wrong. ‘Therefore there is no attempt to assume 
authority, and let us get that out of our heads. The bill was 
carefully drawn. 

As to the question whether anything is to be gained by the 
more thorough inspection made possible by keeping aboard a 
vessel as it crosses the ocean those who are there to observe, 
the Senator from Vermont has already asserted that that has 
been done, although without authority of law, by putting agents 
among the steerage passengers. Those agents discovered un- 
speakable conditions—that the women were subjected to im- 
proper treatment by the members of the crew, and, without 
going into detail, other horrible conditions. This bill proposed 
to provide a means whereby that kind of inspection could be car- 
ried on. It is stricken out and, in substance and effect, nothing 
substituted for the present law. 

The House report has this to say: 

Another change of the old law provided for by this bill is that which 
permits the Secretary of Labor, when he deems it necessary, to detail 
mmigrant inspectors and matrons for duty on vessels carrying immi- 
grants or immigrant pme to or from the United States. This is 
not made imperative but is left to the option of the Secretary of Labor. 
We think this is in the interest of better and more humane treatment of 
the immigrants or immigrant passengers. 

That is the only reference I find, in a somewhat hasty exam- 
ination of the report, to this matter. But, Mr. President, that is 
a humane purpose, and it is a purpose that we have the right to 
carry out, because it is now conceded that we can say to a ves- 
sel, “ You shall not enter here and unload aliens unless you 
come in conformity with the regulations which we have pre- 
scribed”; and having the power, why should it not be exer- 
cised for the protection of humanity? 

In regard to the right of inspection we are told that some 
foreign Governments have protested. Well, Mr. President, for- 
eign Governments are in the habit of protesting against nearly 


The only question that arose in my mind was 
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everything. They have been protesting against our present 
immigration laws. One foreign Government has insisted that 
its citizens can come here and, in defiance of the laws of a 
sovereign State, can own property. They have made protests 
of various kinds. Here is a reference to the particular subject 
in the House report, which I want to read: 

It must be remembered that e countries look with favor upon 
the emigration to America of disea and defective persons. un- 
tion by American officials at the ports of embarkation in Europe has 
been strenuously opposed by cer foreign Governmen 

Why, Mr. President, they are opposed to the very things we 
are now doing. Why do we not supinely yield and permit them 
to continue to send the halt, the lame, the blind, the insane, the 
diseased, and the crippled to our shores? They are already 
protesting, and why should they not protest, if we propose to 
place an obstacle in the way of the landing of undesirables upon 
our shores? I read: $ 

And it is a notorious fact, commented upon in every annual report of 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, that the steamship compa- 
nies make only the most perfunctory medical examination of rege ngs 
upon their departure for America. Thus there are no obstacles in the 


Ra of diseased pene embarking for this country. In the case of 
hose returning, however— 


Now the shoe is on the other foot— 


the conditions are reversed. The passengers are carefully scrutinized 
by ships’ surgeons at the gangway as they embark at the port of New 

ork, and those who do not satisfy the steamship officials or the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Governments stationed on such ships are peremp- 
torily refused passa. even ARONEN they have been only a short time 
away from the coun ries to which ey still owe allegiance, 

Thus it appears that foreign Governments maintain upon cer- 
tain vessels their own officers, who exercise exactly the same 
kind of serveillance and jurisdiction over people traveling from 
this country to Europe which the House bill proposed that our 
officials should exercise over peoplé coming from Europe to this 
country, and at the same moment foreign countries are found 
protesting against the exercise of that right by the United States 
they are exercising it against the United States, and the commit- 
tee yields under these circumstances. I read on, going back 
for a moment to give the context: a 

In the case of those returning, however, the conditions are reversed. 
The passengers are carefully scrutinized by ships’ surgeons at the gang- 
way Se they embark at the port of New York, and those who do not 
satisfy the steamship officials or the representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments stationed on such ships are peremptorily refused passage, even 
although they have been only a short time away from the countries to 
which they still owe allegiance. are not decided individually 
upon their merits, but as soon as it is learned that an applicant for pas- 
sage has been in an institution for the insane he is at once rejected. 
It can be seen that with an unim flow of inferior immigrants to 
this country, and with an outflow which is so caret, regulated that 
only the prosperous and sound can return, we must ultimately become 
A asylum for an increasing number of those unable to sustain them- 
selves. 

On page 22 of the same report is the following: 

For the first few years after the commencement of that remarkable 
migration of the races of southern and eastern Europe to this country— 
to which Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia have contributed nearly 
500,000 persons a ge ie is noted that the increase of patients of 
those nationalities the State hospitals was gradual, By 1905, how- 
ever, it was possible to predict that when the effects of the “new im- 
migration“ commenced to be felt the old immigration "—of Germans, 
Irish, and Scandinavians—would be outdone in the numbers of insane 
added to the foreign-born population of our State hospitals. To-day 
that prediction is fulfilled, and during the year more than 55 per cent of 
the aliens deported by the United States Immigration Service were 
natives of those three countries. 

Mr. President, how absurd it is to stand here in the Senate 
and say that the United States can not adopt, with reference to 
people coming to this country, the same character of inspection 
that is adopted by foreign countries with reference to their own 
subjects returning from this country and that we infringe upon 
the authority and sovereignty of foreign nations by doing to- 
ward their subjects exactly the same thing that they them- 
selves do in the ports of this country. How ridiculous is the 
assertion! 

Moreover, I challenge the attention of the chairman of the 
committee and the Senate to the fact that if he be correct in 
saying that an inspection of these people aboard a vessel is an 
infringement upon the rights of the vessel owner or upon the 
authority of the foreign government, then this entire bill will fall 
upon the same process of reasoning, for it is proposed here in 
the bill to fine a vessel landing in this country for an act com- 
mitted in the port of its own country, clear across the ocean. 
That fine can be levied, but it can be levied because our juris- 
diction attaches over the vessel when it undertakes to land the 
individual in our country, but the same legal right covers the 
case of an inspection aboard the vessel. We have the right to 
say to all ship owners, Lou can not enter our ports and land 
a passenger who was not loaded and transported and inspected 
as we see fit to determine.” 
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I think the House provision is a wise one. I think these 
protests amount to nothing. I think it is due the sovereignty 
and majesty of the United States to assert now, once and for 
all, that we propose to name the conditions under which people 
shall land upon our shores. I appeal, in the name of humanity, 
for that miserable class who, compelled to take passsage in 
steerage, are subjected to every kind of insult, every sort of 
infamy, every character of abuse, and all the hardships that 
human beings may be subjected to by the cruel and the avari- 
cious. Why not give them the protection of an accompanying 
matron who may report this treatment? Why not give to our 
people the protection of an inspection in the ports of foreign 
countries to determine whether disease is being imported into 
our land to devastate its population? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, there seems 
to be some misapprehension as to the nature of the proposed 
amendment. As I understand, the question is directly on the 
Senate amendment; that is, Shall the Senate amendment be 
adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct; that is the 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Therefore an affirmative vote 
is to retain the Senate amendment and a negative vote is to 
reject it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'’GorMAN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JouHnson]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
who is absent. On that account I withhold my yote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Bryan] is absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smisons]. Being advised that he 
would be indifferent in this matter, I desire to yote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I transfer my pair ith the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to withdraw my vote, as I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire whether the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and will vote. I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair formerly announced to 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. STONE. I am informed that the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Suivery], who is temporarily absent, would vote 
as I voted in the first instance on this roll call. I therefore 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] and 
will vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Jounson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
I therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I neg- 
lected to announce that I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SamirH]; but as he would vote as 
I do on this question, I shall allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Camden Kern Perkins Sterling 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Thomas 
Chilton Lippitt Robinson Thompson 
Culberson Lodge Root eeks 
Dillingham Oliver Shafroth White 
Fletcher Overman Sheppard Williams 
re wen Sherman 
Hughes Page Smith, Ariz. 
James Penrose Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—25. 
Ashurst du Pont Norris Vardaman 
Borah Gallinger Poindexter alsh 
Bristow Jones Ransdell Warren 
Catron Kenyon Reed orks 
Clapp Lane Smoot 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Stone 
Cummins Myers Townsend 
NOT VOTING—38. 

Bankhead Goff McLean Smith, Ga. 

rudy Gronna Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hardwick Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Bryan Hitchcock Newlands Stephenson 
Burleigh Hollis ‘Gorman Sutherland 
Burton : Johnson Pittman Swanson 
Clark. Wyo. La Follette Saulsbury Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. hields Tillman 
Colt Lewis Shively 
Fall MeCumber Simmons 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
on page 29, line 21, after the word “and,” to strike out “oral” 
and insert “ mental,” so as to read: 

Each list or manifest shall be verified by the signature and the oath 
or affirmation of the master or commanding officer, or the first or second 
below bim in command, taken before an Immigration officer at the port 
of arrival, to the effect that he has caused the surgeon of said vessel 
sailing therewith to make a physical and mental examination of each 
of said aliens. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 15, page 32, line 21, after 
the word “ hereof,” to strike out the word “to” and insert the 
word “ shall,” so as to read: 

Any refusal or failure to up with the 
punished in the manner section 1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 16, page 33, line 13, after 
the words“ Secretary of Labor,” to insert All aliens arriving 
at ports of the United States shall be examined by two such 
medical officers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 18, before the 
words “ ports of entry,” to strike out “large,” so as to read: 

Medical officers of the United States Public Health Service who have 
had especial training in the dia is of insanity and mental defects 
shall be detailed for duty or employed at all ports of entry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33. line 18, after the words 
“ ports of entry,” to insert “designated by the Secretary of 
Labor,” so as to read: 

Medical officers of the United States Publie Health Service who have 
had especial training in the diagnosis of insanity and mental defects 
shall be detailed for duty or employed at all ports of entry designated 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, at the end of line 5, 
after the words “ special inquiry,” to insert “All aliens arriving 
at ports of the United States shall be examined by at least two 
immigrant inspectors.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 20, after the word 
vessel,“ to insert the words “so proceeded against,” so as to 
read: 

And no vessel so proceeded against shall have clearance from an 
ort of the United States while any such fine is unpaid, nor shall su 
ne be remitted or refunded. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 3, after the word 
unless,“ to strike out “with the express permission of the 
Secretary of Labor,” and insert “the Secretary of Labor is 
satisfied that the existence of the disease could not have been 
detected by a competent medical examination at the time of for- 
eign embarkation, and that to refuse treatment would be in- 
human or cause unusual hardship or suffering,” so as to read: 

No allen certified, as provided in section 16 of this act, to be suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis in any form, or from a loathsome or dangerous 


rovisions hereof shall be 
of this act. 


75 ous disease other than one of quarantinable nature, shall be per- 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the fact that so 
Members of the Senate are absent, and that the habit is to 
come in and ask how the committee is voting, and vote with 
the committee—which I unhesitatingly say was the determin- 
ing factor in the last yote—I hesitate to call attention to this 
particular provision with so few Members present. Neverthe- 
less, I dislike to call for a quorum. 

I wish to read from line 23 of page 40: 

No alien certified, as provided in section 16 of this act, to be suf- 
fering from tuberculosis any form, or from a loathsome or dangerous 
contagious disease other than one of quarantinable nature, shall be per- 
mitted to land for medical treatment thereof in any hospital in the 
United States, unless the Secretary of Labor is satisfied that the ex- 
istence of the disease could not ve been detected by a competent 
medical examination at the time of foreign embarkation, and that to 
Ahead treatment would be inhumane or cause unusual hardship or suf- 

It will be noted that a consumptive would not be permitted 
to land under any circumstances or conditions whatsoever unless 
two things concur: First, the disease must have been in such a 
state at the time of embarkation that it could not have been 
detected by a competent medical examination, and, second, that 
to refuse treatment would be inhumane. It is not enough that 
the refusal would be inhumane; it is not enough that the re- 
fusal would kill the patient; but the patient absolutely can 
not be landed, even by the authority of the Secretary, in the 
event that some foreign surgeon blundered or some ship sur- 
geon blundered when the patient undertook passage. 

To put it by illustration, a man not even knowing that he 
is afflicted with tubercuiosis comes to a port and is examined 
by the ship's physicians. They are careless or incompetent, 
He takes passage. When he arrives here a surgeon finds that 
he has tuberculosis. The surgeon finds that he will die unless 
taken off the vessel; but he also finds that the disease is in 
such condition that by a proper inspection it could have been 
discovered before the patient took passage. Thereupon this 
poor creature, who is without fault, and simply because there 
has been a blunder by one or the other of these physicians, is 
to be condemned to death, or to the horrible torture incident. to 
being confined aboard a vessel, and he can not be taken off for 
treatment even in quarantine. 

That provision is absolutely barbarous. Surely the commit- 
tee do not mean it. I should like to know whether they do 
or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the existing law of the United 
States provides: 

No alien certified, as provided in section 16 of this act, to be suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis in any form, or from a loathsome or dangerous 
contagious disease other than one of quarantinable nature, shall be 

rmitted to land for medical treatment thereof in any hospital in the 
——— States unless with the express permission of the ot 

That is the present law. It has been the law for many years. 
That is as it is in the bill, unchanged. It was put there by 
previous Congresses because they believed that their first duty 
was to protect the people of the United States against the 
spread of the awful scourge of tuberculosis and against loath- 
some and contagious diseases other than those of a quarantin- 
able nature for which the quarantine laws provide. 

Hitherto the only exception has been the express permission of 
the Secretary of Labor, or the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, as it was under the law when it was passed. The de- 
partment wrote to the Senate committee as follows: 


Page 37, lines 20 to 26: After the words United States,” in line 
25, eliminate the words “unless with the express permission of the 
Secretary of Labor“ and Insert in lieu thereof “ unless the Secretary 
of Labor is satisfied that the existence of the disease could not have 
been detected by a competent medical examination at the time of 
foreign embarkation, and that to refuse treatment would be inhumane 
or cause unusual hardship or suffering.“ 

Then the department says: 


As the provision is now worded it merel 
section 9 by aliens and steamship companies and causes undue conges- 
tion in the hospitals at immigrant stations. The discretion to allow 
hospital treatment in this class of cases should be restricted as closely 
as possible. 

In other words, the object of this amendment was not to make 
the law less humane but more humane. It was to prevent the 
inhumanity of transportation companies in bringing to this 
country persons afllicted with tuberculosis or with loathsome 
and contagious diseases and imposing them upon our hospitals, 
forcing us to take care of them, and bringing those diseases into 
the country. The inhumanity begins with the people who take 
them on board. But all these things can be detected by a proper 
medical examination, 


encourages the violation of 
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The department desiring to niake the law as humane as pos- 
sible suggested this amendment of the House language to the 
committee as an amendment of the existing law. The existing 
law is far more stringent than is proposed. This gives the 
Secretary the discretion to relieve in cases where humanity 
requires it, and that is what is asked for by the department. 

Mr, REED. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Under the present law does not the Secretary of 
Labor have the authority in all cases to permit hospital treat- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. Under his express permission. The case has 
to be laid before him, of course. 

Mr. REED. Under the law as proposed could the Secretary 
permit hospital treatment if the examining surgeon in Europe 
had made a mistake and passed one who should not have been 
passed? 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly he could under the present law. 

Mr. REED. Under this language? 

Mr. LODGE. Under the existing language. 

Mr. REED. But I am talking about the new language. 

Mr. LODGE. He could not, and that is exactly what the 
Secretary wants to stop. 

Mr. REED. Therefore the Senator states that whereas the 
present law does permit the Secretary of Labor to allow hos- 
pital treatment in the interests of humanity in all cases, a 
law which proposes to deny him the right to permit it if a sur- 
geon happened to make a mistake over in Europe is the more 
humane law. 

Mr. LODGE. As a matter of fact, it is the purpose of the 
amendment to give the Secretary that power. He himself asks 
for it. It is not the suggestion of the committee; it is the 
request of the Secretary, because in the opinion of the depart- 
ment it does not result as it is now in competent examination 
on the other side. It results in bringing here many cases where 
the Secretary is forced to decline permission to send them back. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if this is humanity and is the 
humanitarian doctrine which would characterize this bill, then 
may the good and kindly God save me from that kind of hu- 
manity! Let us see, The present law ïs to this effect: There 
shall be an inspection at European ports, but if a physician 
there makes a mistake and an immigrant is brought here and 
surgeons discover it and if treatment in a hospital is necessary, 
the Secretary of Labor may in the interests of humanity permit 
hospital treatment. But this amendment says that if there was 
a mistake made by that surgeon the Secretary of Labor can not 
permit hospital treatment even though it condemns the poor 
yictim to his death. And you call that humanity! 


Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn— 


was evidently a prophetic glimpse of this particular phase of 
our present legislation. 

I say that the proposition is horrible. Take a concrete ex- 
ample: An immigrant who may think he is afflicted with a bad 
cold and may not know there is anything the matter with him 
comes down to take passage at a European port. The ship has 
provided physicians. They examine and pass him. In a 20 or 
80 days’ passage, or a 10 days’ passage, the disease rapidly de- 
yelops. He lands in New York. A surgeon there discovers he 
has tuberculosis, and he further finds that the physician in 
Europe might have discovered it. This physician also reports 
that unless the man is given treatment he will die. That fact 
is laid before the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of La- 
bor says, “ Congress passed a law which does not permit me to 
send that poor creature to a hospital for a single day. You 
may stay there and die while that vessel lies in dock waiting 
for a load.” And we call that humanity! Tears of sympathy 
must have rolled down the cheeks of the committee as they 
wrote that humane provision into this bill. 

Moreover, it is not necessary that there should have been a 
mistake by the physician in Europe. Everybody who knows 
anything about the medical profession knows that doctors dis- 
agree, and they disagree honestly. How is a physician upon 
this side to determine accurately whether the conditions were 
such 30 days before, when that immigrant was examined, that 
the physician should have discovered that fact? The physician 
here may be mistaken in his diagnosis, The physician there 
may have been correct in his diagnosis; but if the physician 
here finds that the disease might have been detected over there 
there is no power to be left on earth to rescue that poor, suffer- 
ing, inoffensive creature who came here in the best of faith, 
who conformed to every regulation of law, who submitted to an 
examination. There is no means on earth provided whereby he 
can have the ministering care of a physician or the humane sur- 
roundings of a hospital, 


It will be a matter, I doubt not, of grave regret by the 
Members of this Senate if this bill is passed as proposed and 
some one of their constituents who may have a wife and child 
coming to this country appeals to them and says, My wife 


and my child are detained aboard the vessel. For God's sake get 
them off where they can have proper treatment for a few days, 
so that I may put them in a shape to save their lives. I will 
send them back if necessary. I do not want to infect this coun- 
try with disease. I do not want to imperil anybody’s life; 
but do not murder my wife or my child.” You go down and 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor. He says, “I would like to 
let them in; I would like to give them treatment; I would like 
to give them a chance for life; but Congress said I could not 
do it, if a doctor here said that a doctor oyer there ought to 
have discovered the disease.” 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say about it. If the Sen- 
ate wants to write that kind of a law, let it be done. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the last pathetic case the Sen- 
ator drew the committee felt ought to be provided for. If the 
Senator will turn to page 48, he will find that the Senate com- 
mittee has introduced this proviso: 

Provided, That, if the person sending for wife or minor children 
is naturalized, a wife to whom married or a minor child born sub- 

ment to such husband or father's petaraiiektion sball be pos 
without detention for treatment in hospital, with respect to 
wife to whom married or a minor child born prior to guch husband 
or father’s naturalization the provisions of section shall be o 
served even though such person is unable to pay the expense of Saat: 
ment, such expense to be pald from the appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of this act. 

Mr. REED. That admits the whole case. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. If it should be done for the wife or child of a 
man who happens to have acquired the right to vote here, then 
should it not be done for the sister or the mother or the father 
of a man who as acquired the right to vote? And if we should 
do it for those who have the right to vote and jeopardize the 
lives of our people—for that is the theory of this provision— 
by allowing treatment for that class of people, why not allow 
it on the broad ground of humanity to the individual who does 
not happen to have a husband or a father in this land? Why 
condemn that individual to a lingering death? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the argument does not work both 
ways. It can not be cruelty to keep them out and also cruelty 
to keep them in. 

Mr. REED. I have not so asserted. 

Mr. LODGE. I have shown that in the case of a family we 
have made provision not only for taking care of them in hos- 
pital until cured, but we have provided that we shall pay 
their expenses of treatment. That is a new provision of law 
which the Senate committee suggested. 

Now, as to the inhumanity, the Senator draws a picture of 
a person afflicted with tuberculosis who has developed it 
within 10 days, so that a competent physician on the other 
side could not detect it, and it has increased so much that our 
Government physician on this sides does detect it. That is a 
rapid progress of disease, and the man is hardly a subject for 
hospital treatment. But the Senator overlooks that it is not 
only tuberculosis against which we are waging a great fight 
everywhere to prevent its introduction and spread, but it 
covers also loathsome and contagious diseases. The Senator 
knows what that reference is without my entering into a de- 
scription. I do not think it is desirable that loathsome and 
contagious diseases should be taken in the ship and admitted 
to this country unless humanity demands it or it causes undue 
hardship and suffering. 

The language of the Senate committee amendment is broad, 
and we may rest assured, I think, that the Secretary of Labor 
is not an inhumane man. He asked for this amendment for his 
own guidance. It is not the invention of the committee; it is 
asked for by the Secretary himself. He certainly is a humane 
man and he knows what is best in dealing with these cases. 
He has seen the inhumanity that has been caused and neces- 
sarily caused by ship companies allowing or winking at the 
bringing on board of people who they knew ought to be ex- 
cluded and congesting our hospitals with them, and it is that 
which he aims to stop. The cruelty begins in bringing them 
across the ocean, and it is the desire of the department to stop 
that practice and leave them on the other side. It is believed 
that this is the most humane way of doing it. He has asked 
for this change of language because he thinks that is the 
proper and the right way to deal with it. I do not think he is 
an inhumane man any more than the committee is inhumane. 
The object was to make the law such that a steamship com- 
pany would not be tempted to bring here people whom they 
ought not to bring. 


1914. 
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Mr. REE D. Mr. President, if you are trying to reach the 
company, then penalize the company that attempts to bring the 
man here. 

Mr. LODGE. We have done that. That is done in the bill. 

Mr. REED. That is the way to reach it. If it is right to 
allow the consumptive child or wife of a man who is already 
residing in this country to come, regardless of the question 
whether it is necessary for them to have hospital treatment or 
not, then it is not right to consign all others to the doom which 
this bill provides, namely, that they shall not be allowed hos- 
pital treatment under any circumstances or conditions, but must 
be detained to their misery and their death. 

Mr. President, I am willing to trust the Secretary of Labor. 
I am willing to trust to his discretion. I have said nothing to 
reflect upon him; and because I am willing to trust to his discre- 
tion and want him to have a discretion and not be denied a dis- 
cretion I move to amend the amendment of the committee by 
striking out in lines 5, 6, and 7 the following words—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. On what page? 

Mr. REED. On page 41: 

That the existence of the disease could not have been detected by a 
eee medical examination at the time of foreign embarkation, 
and— 

So that the clause as amended would read: 

Unless the Secretary of Labor is satisfied that to refuse treatment 
would be inhumane or cause unusual hardship or suffering. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as chairman of 
the committee I accept that amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not catch the ob- 
servation of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I say the committee accepts 
that amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. It is agreed to without objection. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 19, page 42, line 3, strike out the 
words “any alien” and the comma. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On the same page, line 4, after the word 
“ entry,” strike out who shall enter the United States in viola- 
tion of law“ and insert: 

Any alien who shall have entered the United States in violation of 
this act or of any law of the United States or who at the time of entry 
was a member of one or more of the classes excluded by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to 
without objection. 

Mr. REED. Just one moment. That it seems to me on a 
cursory examination is retroactive. Under it men could be de- 
ported who have legally entered heretofore. Is not that the 
case? 

Mr. LODGE. It runs over the five years. That is the reason. 

Mr. REED. Is it so intended? 

Mr. LODGE. The law applies now to any time within five 
years after entering. He may have entered at any time during 
the five years. $ 

Mr. REED. The inquiry that I wanted to address, if the 
Senator pleases, is this: The bill now adds a number of prohibi- 
tions and qualifications which haye not hitherto been in the 
law, and by the clause which we are considering at the present 
moment, which operates back to cover a period of five years, 
would it not be possible to exclude and deport some of those 
who have legally emigrated to this country? That is the ques- 
tion I am asking. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, surely not, under that language. Of course 
at any time within five years, as the law is at present, any 
person who shall be found doing certain things or who shall be 
found to have violated the law can be deported. 

Mr. REED. That is hereafter? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not intended to make it retroactive in any 
way. It is only one class, those who shall enter the United 
States in violation of law. That of course covers every case. 
This is another administrative amendment asked for in order 
to make the law more explicit. 

Mr. REED. I am very loath to insist upon the view that I 
confess comes to me just on a mere reading of the amendment, 
but it strikes me that under this language any alien who would 
be excluded under the terms of this act might be deported if he 
came here at any time within five years prior to the filing of 
the complaint, and that complaint might be filed the day after 
this bill was enacted. It seems to me the committee might, by 
taking this back, adopt some language which would make it 
plain that it was not intended to be retroactive. 

A Mr. LODGE. I will read the recommendation of the Secre- 
ary: 

On page 42, lines 3, 4, and 5, strike out “ any allen“ and“ who shall 
enter the United States in violation of law” and insert, immediately 


folowing the latter, “any alien who shall have entered the United 


tates in violation of this act or of any law of the United States, or 
pe fiers the time of entry was a member of one or more of the classes 
excluded by law.” The change thus effected in the arrangement of the 
zors of the section is made in the interest of perspicuity. The inser- 
on of the phrase “or of any law of the United States” is for the 
om pe of restoring to the measure a provision which appeared in 
on 21 of the act of 1907, where it was placed in nse to recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner General of Immigration (see his re- 
ports for 1905, p. q Pp 89, 107), which phrase evidently 
S a g 


99, and 1906 
was inadvertently omitted from t ct. d 

It was left out inadvertently in the House. It is a mere ques- 
tion of language. The committee put it in because the depart- 
ment requested it. 

Mr. REED. Does the committee object to passing cyer the 
amendment until to-morrow? 

Mr. LODGE. I have no special interest in the ameudinent 
mysel, except that I think we ought to keep what is now in the 
aw. 

Mr. REED. Certainly; we ought to keep what is in the law. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says, it is in the interest of fairness that the suggestion 
was made. It seems the practice of the department has been 
along these lines, and it was simply to make it more definite and 
insert what was inadvertently left out. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it does not seem to me 
that the provision could possibly be given a retroactive effect— 


Any alien who shall have entered the United States in 
this act or of any law of the United States. n 


Of course his entry of the United States before this law 
was passed could not be a violation of the law. It might be a 
kind of an entry which would be contrary to the terms of the 
law, but you can not violate the law until it is in existence. So 
the language who shall have entered the United States“ can 
not be given a retroactive effect, because it also applies to any 
other law. There are laws which are in existence, and so it 
is necessary to use that language to apply to both laws, but, it 
seems to me, it can not possibly be given a retroactive effect. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think that the observations of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] must receive the 
concurrence of all who listened to them. The only clause which 
could by any possibility have any retroactive effect is the con- 
cluding clause of the amendment, who at the time of entry 
was a member of one or more of the classes excluded by law,” 
and it is to that class that I understand the observations of the 
Senator from Missouri are directed. But I am very sure that 
the Senator from Missouri on reflection will not deem the matter 
of sufficient importance to ask that the amendment be passed 
over, because it is conceivable, of course, that a man might have 
been admitted in conformity with law some three years ago but 
that he will now fall within one of the classes whose entry is 
prohibited by this law, and upon a strained construction it 
might be held that he was liable to be deported. But such a 
construction could hardly be given to it, because of the con- 
cluding language, “ who at the time of entry was a member of 
one or more of the classes excluded by law,” which undoubtedly 
refers to the classes excluded by the law as it existed at the time 
of his entry. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I said at the time 
this amendment came up that I had had no opportunity really 
to examine it. I suggest after the word “classes,” in line 8, to 
insert the word “ then,” so that it would read: f 

Or who at the time of entry was a member of one or more of the 
classes then excluded by law. 

Mr. LODGE. I see no possible objection to that amendment. 
I think it makes it clearer. The committee accepts it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified, if 
there be no further discussion, will be agreed to. i 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 19, page 42, line 14, after the word “ causes,” to strike 
out “ existing prior to the” and insert “ not affirmatively shown 
to have arisen subsequent to,” so as to read: 

Any allen who within five years after entry becomes a public char 
— causes not affirmatively shown to have arisen subsequent to land- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 19, page 42, line 25, after 
the word who,” to insert “manages or,” and, on page 43, line 
4, after the word “ assists” to insert “any prostitute or,” so as 
to read: 

Any alien who manages or is employed by, in, or in connection with 
any house of prostitution or music or dance hall or other place of 
amusement or resort habitually frequented by prostitutes, or where 


rostitutes gather, or who in any way assists any prostitute or pro- 
ects, or promises to protect from arrest any prostitute, e 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 19, page 43, line 15, after 
the word “ hereof,” to strike out “any alien”; in line 16, after 
the word “ entry,” to insert any alien”; in the same line, after 
the word “shall,” to strike out “enter” and insert “have en- 
tered”; and in line 21, after the word “ officials,” to insert “ or 
who enters at any time or place without inspection,” so as to 
rend: 

At any time within three years after en 
entered the United States by water at any 

ted by immigration officials, or land at any place other than 
one designated as a port of entry for allens by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of 5 or at any time not cansei by immigration 
officials, or who enters at any time or place hout inspection, shall 
une As warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody and 

por 0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 19, page 43, after line 23, 
to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That for the purposes of this act, the marriage to an 
American citizen of a female of the sexually immoral classes the ex- 
clusion or deportation of which is prescri by this act shall not in- 
yest such female with United States citizenship. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. One moment. I am not going to object to the 
amendment, but I think it is going to raise some interesting 
questions, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to with- 
out objection. 

The next amendment was, in section 19, page 44, line 19, after 
the word “ final,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall also apply 
to the cases of aliens who come to the mainland of the United States 
possessions thereof. 


„any allen who shall have 
e or place other than as 


from the insular 

The amendment was agreed to. 0 

The next amendment was, in section 20, page 45, line 12, 
after the word “If,” strike out the word “effected” and in- 
sert “ deportation proceedings are instituted,” so as to read: 


If deportation proceedings are instituted at any time within five 
years after the en of the allen, such deportation, including one-half 
of the entire cost of removal to the port of deportation, shall be at the 


expense of the contractor, procurer, or other 
was unlawfully induced to enter the United 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 16, after the word 
“ attendance,” to strike out “he may” and to insert “the said 
Secretary shall when necessary,” so as to read: 

Provided, That when in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor the 
mental or physical condition of such alien is such as to require per- 
sonal care and attendance, the said Secretary shall, when necessary, 
employ a suitable person for that purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 21, page 47, line 10, 
before the word “ may,” to insert “ the said Secretary,” so as to 
rend: 

Sec. 21. That any alien liable to be excluded because likely to be- 
come a public charge or because of physical disability other than tuber- 
culosis in any form or a loathsome or dangerous contagious discase 
may, if otherwise admissible, nevertheless be admitted in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor upon the giving of a suitable and proper 
bond or 1 approved by said etary, in such amount and 
containing such conditions as the said Secretary may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 22, page 47, line 21, 
after the word “alien,” to insert “shall have been naturalized 
or”; in line 25, before the word “said,” to strike out “if” and 
insert “and”; on page 48, line 1, before the word “ children,” to 
insert “minor”; and in line 2, before the word “children,” 
to insert “ minor,” so as to read: 

Sec, 22. That whenever an alien shal] have been naturalized or shall 
have taken up his permanent residence in this country and shall have 
filed his declaration of intention to become a citizen, and thereafter 
shall send for his wife or minor children to join him, and said wife or 
any of said minor children shall be found to be affected with any con- 
taglous disorder, such wife or minor children shall be held. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 14, after the word 
“admitted,” to insert: 

Provided, That, if the person sending for wife or minor children is 
naturalized, a wile to whom married or a minor child born sul nent 
to such husband or father’s naturalization shall be admitted without 
detention for treatment in hospital, and with respect to a wife to whom 
married or a minor child born 8 to su husband or father’s 
naturalization the provisions of section shall be observed even 
though such person is unable to pay the expense of treatment, such 
yee to be paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of this 
a 


erson by whom the alien 
tates, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the amendment which was adopted on page 48, 
which reads: 


Provided, That, if the person sending for wife or minor children is 
naturalized, a wife to whom married or a minor child born subsequent 


to such husband father’ turali 1 

detention for treatment in hosp pital, and 3 asso me Yo 3 

Baturallsntion the provisions of, Win en e eee aes 
ns 

though such person 18 unable to pay he expense of —— Wer 

As to the amendment thus far I raise no objection, but it 
continues— 
such expense to be paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of 
this act. 

It would seem to me that that language would compel the 
United States Government to defray such expenses even though 
the husband were abundantly able to do so. I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee if that is not the construction that 
is likely to be given to that language? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that the context, the 
line just preceding, is explanatory of that, though it may be a 
little awkwardy expressed. It reads: 

The provision of this section shall- be observed even though such 
person is unable to pay the expense of treatment, such expense 

That is, if they are unable to pay “such expense.” 

Mr. LODGE. The lines above read, “and if it shall be deter- 
mined that the disorder is easily curable and the husband or 
father or other responsible person is willing to bear the expense 
of the treatment,” they may be admitted. This enlarges it, so 
that if such person can not bear the expense the Government 
undertakes it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Massachusetts, I think, was 
otherwise engaged when I made my observation and did not 
catch its import. 

Mr. LODGE. Possibly I did not. 

Mr. REED. The provision that if the individual or the rela- 
tive is not able to bear the expense the Government shall do 
so is all right, but the last four lines read: 

The provisions of this section shall be observed even though such 


person is unable to pay the expense of treatment, such expense to be 
paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of this rp 


It occurs to me that that throws the burden upon the Govern- 
ment regardless of the ability to pay, and I beg to suggest that 
the amendment ought to be amended to read “in which case the 
expense shall be paid from the appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of this act.” P 

Mr. LODGE. I see I did not catch the point which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri made, which is a very sound point. I think 
the change he suggests ought to be made. 

Mr. REED. I make the suggestion, then, to strike out in line 
22, on page 48, the words “such expense to be” and to insert 
“in which case such expense shall be,” so that the clause would 
read: 

I hich h hall be at the riatl 
— this ace = na De Pala from the appropriation for 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 23, page 50, line 18, after 
the words “ Secretary of Labor,” to insert: 

Provided, That no person, 53 or transportation line enga 
In carrying allen passengers for hire from Canada or Mexico to the 
United States, whether by land or water, shall be allowed to land any 
such passengers in the United States without providing suitable an 
ype landing stations, conveniently located, at the point or points 
of en The Commissioner General of Immigration Is hereby au- 
thor’ and empowered to prescribe the conditions, not inconsistent 
with law, under which the above-mentioned landing stations shall be 
deemed suitable within the meaning of this section. Any person, com- 
Beate or transportation line landing an alien passenger iu the United 

tates without compliance with the requirement herein set forth shall 


be deemed to have violated section 8 of this act, and upon conviction 
shall be subject to the penalty therein prescribed, 


The amendment was agreed to. à 

The next amendment was, in section 24, page 51, line 25, after 
the word “laborers,” to insert “ and induced and assisted immi- 
grants,” and on page 52, line 1, after the word “employ,” to 
insert “for such purposes and for detail upon additional service 
under this act when not so engaged,” so as to read: 


Provided, That said Secretary, in the enforcement of that portion of 
this act which excludes contract laborers, and induced and assisted 
immigrants, may employ, for such pur and for detail upon addi- 


tional service under this act when not so engaged, without reference to 


the provisions of the said civil-service act, or to the various acts rela- 
tive to the compilation of the official register, such 
deem advisable and from time to time fix, raise, or 
pensation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


rsons as he may 
ecrease their com- 
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The next amendment was, on page 52, line 9, after the word 
“ act,” to strike out “$50,000” and to insert “ $100,000,” so as 
to read: 

Tie may draw annually from the 8 for the enforcement of 
this act $100,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 28, page 54, line 12, after 
the word “ organization,” to strike out “ entering“ and to insert 
“ entertaining,” so as to read: 

Sec. 28. That any person who knowingly aids or assists an 
or any person who believes in or advocates the overthrow force or 
violence of the Government of the United States, or who disbelieves in 

. or is opposed to organized soverenai or all forms of law, or who ad- 
vocates the assassination of public officials, or who is a member of or 
ys pein with any organization entertaining and teaching disbelief in 

r opposition to organized government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, before the 
amendment in section 28, on page 54, line 12, is finally adopted 
I have a suggestion to make to the committee. I understand, 
of course, that the amendment has been made to correct the mis- 
printing of a word. As corrected the language reads: 

Or who is a member of or affiliated with any organization entertaining 
and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized government. 

I think the word “entertaining” only weakens the sentence, 
and that if it were stricken out, so that the sentence would read 
“teaching disbelief,” it would be a stronger sentence. Though 
it is not very material, I make the suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as stated by 
the Senator from Missouri, this amendment has been made to 
-correct a misprint; but to strike out the word entertaining“ 
would change the present law, for the language of the present 
law is “ entertaining and teaching.” 

Mr. REED. Very well; though I think it should be merely 
“teaching.” If you have got to prove both entertaining and 
teaching, you are not as strongly situated as if you simply had 
to prove teaching. 

I move, however, in accordance with a suggestion which has 
been made to me by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] to change the word “ and,” in line 12, to the word “ or,” so 
that the clause would read: 

Or who is a member of or affiliated with any k orainean entertain- 
ing or teaching disbelief in or opposition to orga. government, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The committee accepts the 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The question now is on agreeing to the amendment to the 

- amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 30, page 56, line 2, after the words “ Bureau of Immi- 
gration,” to strike out “and Naturalization,” so as to read: 

Sec. 30. That there shall be maintained a division of information in 
the Bureau of Immigration. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 33, page 58, line 21, after 
the word“ reshipping,” to insert“ under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Labor may prescribe to prevent aliens not admis- 
sible under any law or treaty from remaining permanently in 
the United States,“ and, on page 59, line 3, after the word 
„given,“ at the end of line 2, to insert “by the master or the 
seaman himself,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That in case any such alien intends to reship on board any 
other vessel bound to any zoren port or place, he shall be allowed to 
land for the purpose of so res ipping, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Labor may prescribe to prevent aliens not admissible under 
any law or treaty from remaining permanently in the United States, 
and may be paid off, discharged, and itted to remove his effects, 
anything in such laws or treaties or in this act to the contrary not- 
withstanding, provided due notice of such proposed action first be given 
by the master or the seaman himself to the principal immigration officer 
in charge at the port of arrival. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 34, page 59, line 5, after 
the word “shall,” to strike out “desert his vessel“ and to in- 
sert the word“ land“; and, in line 6, after the words United 
States,” to strike out “or who shall land therein,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 34. That any alien seaman who shall land in a port of the 
United States contrary to the provisions of this act shall be deemed to 
be crag obese 4 in the United States, and shall, at any time within three 

ears thereafter, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken 

to custody and brought before a board of special Ha boot for exami- 
nation as to his qualifications for admission to the United States, and 
if not admitted said alien seaman shal deported at the expense of 
the appropriation for this act as provided in section 20 of this act. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no desire to be pestiferous 
or troublesome, but before we adopt this amendment I wish 


anarchist 


to ask the chairman of the committee or some other member 
of the committee if the object of these sections is not to pro- 
hibit what is commonly called desertion by seamen? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all, Mr. President. The sections are 
very carefully drawn to avoid that. That is the reason why 
we propose to eliminate the word “desert.” One of the most 
prolific sources of evasion of the immigration laws, however, 
has been by reason of people coming to this country occupying 
some position on a ship. Having failed, perhaps, in many 
cases to come in as immigrants, they come as seamen, shipping 
for merely the voyage here as stewards or stokers. They 
merely land on the wharf from the ship and never pass 
through the immigration inspection at all. Over 15,000 such 
cases occurred two years ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 35, page 60, line 7, 
after the words “sum of,“ to insert “$25, and pending de- 
parture of the vessel the alien shall be detained and treated 
in hospital under supervision of immigration officials at the 
expense of the vessel,” so as to make the section read: 

Src. 35. That it shall be unlawful for any vessel carrying passengers 
between a port of the United States and a port of a foreign country, 
upon arrival in the United States, to have on board employed thereon 
any alien afflicted with idiocy, imbecility, insanity, Spitens , tubercu- 
l in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, if it 
sppons to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor, from an examina- 

on made by a medical officer of the United States Public Health 
Service, and is so certified by such officer, that any such allen was so 
afflicted at the time he was shipped or engaged and taken on board 
such vessel and that the existence of such iction might have been 
detected by means of a competent medical examination at such time; 
and for every such alien so afflicted on board any such vessel at the 
time of arrival the owner, agent, consignee, or master thereof shall 
pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which the 

rt of arrival is located the sum of $25, and pending departure of 
he vessel the alien shall be detained and treated in ospital under 
supervision of immigration officials at the expense of the vessel; and 
no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determination of the 
question of the liability of the parmense of such fine and while it 
remains unpaid: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior to the 
determination of such question apm the deposit of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine: Provided further, That such fine may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor, be mitigated or remitted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 36, page 61, line 5, after 
the word “has,” to strike out “deserted” and insert “illegally 
landed from,” so as to read: 


Sec. 36. That upon arrival of an 


vessel In the United States 
from any foreign port or place it shall 


the duty of the owner, agent, 
consignee, or master thereof to deliver to the principal immigration 
officer in charge of the post of arrival lists containing the names of all 
aliens employed on such vessel, stating the positions they respectively 
old in the ship's company, when and where they were D 
Suppan or engaged, and specifying those to be paid off and discha 
in the oe of arrival; or lists containing so much of such information 
as the retary of Labor shall by regulation prescribe; and after the 
arrival of any such vessel it shall the duty of such owner, agent, con- 
signee, or master to report to such immigration officer, in writing, as 
soon as discovered, all cases in which any such alien has illegally landed 
from the vessel, giving a description of such alien, together with any 
information likely to lead to his apprehension, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to the amendment which has just 
been agreed to, and very properly agreed to, which shows the 
purpose which I was indicating to him. The House bill em- 
ployed the word “ deserted,” which was a technical word arising 
under treaty. We struck it out, and put in the words “illegally 
landed from,” which have reference only to the provisions of 
this act. 

Mr. REED. I think the committee is right in its contention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments, save those which have been passed over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it may be a little out of order, 
but I desire to recur now to the much-discussed amendment on 
page 41, which was amended so as to read, “unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor is satisfied that to refuse treatment would be 
inhumane or cause unusual hardship or suffering.” 

I suggest to the committee that there be added to that amend- 
ment as now adopted a clause similar to the one found on page 
60, which provides that an alien detained and treated in the 
hospitals under the supervision of immigration officials shall 
be kept there at the expense of the vessel. I think if that 
clause were added to the provision on page 41 it would have 
a tendency to bring about the very object the committee had 
in view, namely, to penalize the vessel owner for bringing over 
those who are afflicted with disease which could have been 
detected. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment on page 60 includes the words 
“and pending departure of the vessel.” 

Mr. REED, We will have to modify that language. 
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Mr. LODGE. Yes; that will have to be modified. Of course, 
if an alien is not admitted to hospital treatment he remains on 
the vessel under treatment of the ship's surgeon. 


Mr. REED. I suggest this language to come in after the 
word “ suffering,” in line 9, page 41: 

If, under the order of the Secretary of Labor, such immigrant shall 
be admitted to the N he shall be treated under the supervision 
of the immigration officials and at the expense of the vessel transporting 
such immigrant. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] makes a suggestion to me which will improve the word- 
ing of the amendment and accomplish the same result, namely, 
to add, after the word “suffering,” the words “in which case 
the alien shall be treated in the hospital under the supervision 
of immigration officials at the expense of the vessel transporting 
him.” I suggest that as an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The committee will accept 


that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That does not affect the amendment 
as adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LODGE. It is practically a new amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 41, line 9, after the word “ suffer- 
ing,” it is proposed to insert in which case the alien shall be 
treated in the hospital under the supervision of immigration 
officials at the expense of the vessel transporting him.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are certain amendments 
which, the Chair understands, were passed over. The Secretary 
will state the first amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. In section 2, page 2, line 18, after the words 
“United States,” the committee proposes to insert “ except that 
with respect to an alien accompanied by his wife, child, or chil- 
dren said tax shall be $4 for each such alien, wife, and child.” 
Mr. O'Gorman has proposed an amendment to the amendment, 
as follows: 

In line 18 strike out the words “an alien accompanied by his” and 
insert the word “the,” and after the word “child” insert “of an 


allen.“ so as to read: “except that with respect to the wife, child, or 
bey es of an alien sald tax shall be $4 for each such alien, wife, and 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMan] is absent to-day, and I suggest that that amendment 
be allowed to go over. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think that 
what the Senator from New York seeks to accomplish -will per- 
haps be better accomplished by an amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], which, in lieu of the 
amendment of the committee in lines 18, 19, and 20, proposes to 
insert these words: 

Provided, That children under 15 years of age who accompany their 
father or their mother shall not be subjected to sald tax. 

After hearing his statement, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Minnesota is not present, and it is acceptable to 
the committee, I suggest that as an amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not it 
would be acceptable to the Senator from New York. I would 
not undertake to pass on that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
the amendment shall go over. 

Mr. REED. I think it ought to go over. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Minnesota, who has offered 
the amendment which the Senator from South Carolina has just 
described and which I think is very good, is not present, either. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment will be passed over. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 3 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 3, page 6, 
line 17, after the word “unskilled,” to insert “mental or 
manual.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. That amendment was passed over at the re- 
quest of the committee, and I had assumed that the committee 
would probably have something to suggest. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the committee, 
having gone very thoroughly into this matter, and being of the 
opinion that no other wording would so accurately reach the 
object which this clause was intended to reach, has seen no 
reason at all to recede from the proposed amendment. The 
chairman of the committee took occasion the other day to try 


I am perfectly willing that 


In the absence of objection, the 


> explain fully just why it was necessary. to use this phrase- 
ogy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, getting no very definite infor- 
mation as to the classes at which this particular. provision was 
directed in the course of the discussion the other day, I took 
the matter up with the Department of Labor, and I have here 
& memorandum showing some typical cases of alien contract 
laborers admitted to the United States on the ground that they 
were engaged in labor the predominant feature of which was 
mental rather than manual. I will ask that the memorandum 
be printed as a part of the discussion without reading, but I 
will refer to a few of the cases to which it adverts: | 


CASE OF HENRY STOWE. 


An English-Canadian raflroad section hand, imported by the New 
re see Farge nee fe 3 a 5 on its tracks. 
e rtmen 
1012, as u e x RAA EAEG DENAT S; 
I should be disposed to differ from the construction placed 
upon the act by the Department of Labor. I think it is going 
a long way to hold that a section foreman is engaged in labor 
the predominant feature of which is mental in character. 


CASE OF CHARLES EDWARD CLARKE. 


English-Canadian loom repairer; rejected by the board of special in- 
uiry at Port Huron, Mich., on September 21, 1911, the record being 
orwarded to the department on September 26 by the officer in charge 

with recommendation that the appeal be sustained, as the claim had 
been made, and not disproved, that the alien was to be employed as 
foreman in a woolen mill that had advertised for an employee of that 
kind in a foreign newspaper, and that the mental elements would pre- 
dominate in such employment. The allen, without awaiting for the 
decision of the appeal, entered the United States bape Peake and 
was later found in the employ of the mill in the capacity of an ordi- 
nary workman, show that he was being imported under the guise 
of a foreman, a subter: uge quite frequently resorted to; whereupon he 
was arrested and deported. 

So you will observe that the gentleman did not succeed in 
getting into this country on the ground that he was a mental 
laborer. 

CASE OF ANDRA PIGNARD, 


A French silk-tulle weaver, admitted by the department on March 5, 
1912, it appearing from the record that he was to occupy the position 
of foreman in a silk-manufactur mil—it also being claimed that 
labor of like kind unemployed could not at the time be found in the 
United States. 

So this particular individual came in under the provision 
which has been adverted to covering cases where it is impos- 
sible to find laborers to do the work in this country. 


CASE OF GEORGE DAVIES. 


English golf links green keeper,” admitted by the department on 
March 11, 1912, because it was found that the alien was to supervise 
the work of the ordinary laborers in keeping the golf links of 
importing him in proper condition. 

And so on through this list, Mr. President, which convinces 
me that the evil that exists, so far as it does exist at all, is due 
to an unwarrantable construction which has been given by the 
Department of Labor in certain instances to the present act, 
The relief is sought simply because in some particular instances 
the Department of Labor extends the list of those embraced 
within the class of mental laborers to limits that are entirely 


‘unwarranted by the law. 


I do not find that there has ever been any authoritative ad- 
judication holding a man to be engaged in labor the predomi- 
nant feature of which is mental where there was any particu- 
lar reason why the man should be excluded from this country 
as a laborer. I freely admit that by an erroneous and absurd 
eonstruction of the present act some people can get into this 
country upon the ground that they are engaged not in manual 
labor but in mental labor; but under any proper construction 
of the act I do not think there is any evil whatever to be 
remedied. 

It has been suggested that musicians sometimes are brought 
into this country under contract, and the question is raised as 
to whether the members of a band are engaged in mental labor 
or in manual labor. It may be that some cases of that kind do 
arise—I dare say they do—in which we all agree that they ought 
not to be admitted if they come here under contract, or by the 
inducement or solicitation against which the bill is aimed. The 
solicitor for the department suggests that instead of the lan- 
guage used in the amendment certain language used by him 
might be employed. I read from the letter: 


The department fixed upon the insertion of the words “mental or 
manual,” in line 17, page 6, as the briefest and most direct manner of 
accomplishing the purpose in view, because the distinction between 
men and manual labor is the gist of the Attorne oes ral's . eee 

s ma , An 


1 * might think that the object can be accomplished 


ust as well, 
e use of the words 


en avoided 
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only as hereinafter provided,” thus specifically indicating the connec- 
tion, between the excluding provision and the exceptions later a 
in the proposed law. 


But, of course, to incorporate language such as that would 
exclude everybody except those specifically mentioned in the 
subsequent clause. I find, however, that greater liberality has 
been exercised by the department in the construction it gives 
to the words “recognized learned profession,” because it ap- 
pears that persons belonging to almost all of the so-called pro- 
fessions, whether heretofore denominated as learned professions 
or whether they are recognized learned professions, are re- 
garded as being entitled to admission under the exception. For 
instance, I am told in the letter from the department as follows: 


In United States v. Laws (163 U. S., 258) the Supreme Court held 
that a chemist being brought to the United States under contract for 
employment in a sugar factory was undoubtedly a member of a recog- 
nized learned profession; and the department has never hesitated to 
admit all kinds of chemists coming to the United States to follow that 
vocation. Reference was also frequently made to engineers. The de- 
8 has repeatedly held that all branches of the en eering 
ession are to be regarded as a “ recognized learned profession. e 
case that Birs had particularly in mind, to wit, the importation of a 
man skill in the propagation of sugar beets for seeding purposes, I 
have no doubt whatever would be regarded, if it ever arose, as falli 
within the exception in favor of the 8 of labor on the pom 
that labor of like kind unemployed could not be found here if, indeed, 
the alien would not belong to some branch of the chemistry profession, 
a soil chemist, for instance. 


In view of these considerations, Mr. President, I do not feel 
like pressing the objection I made to this portion of the bill. 
I ask, however, that the entire communication be printed as 
part of the discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 1}, 1914. 
Hon. Tuomas J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Referring to our conversation of Friday last, 
regarding the debate in the Senate on Thursday with to the 
proposal of the Immigration Committee to insert in section 3 of the 

nding ſiamigratlon bill, on page 6, line 17, after the word “ unskilled,” 
Phe words “ mental or manual,” T have the honor to hand you herewith 
a memorandum furnishing briefly the facts in a number ected 
hurriedly and somewhat at random from among hundreds of similar 
cases, the records of which are on file in the Bureau of 8 
illustrating the difficulty in the administration of the law which the 
department desires to overcome, and in pursuance of which desire the 
amendment mentioned was su d by the department to the Senate 
Committee on Immigration. e facts of these cases speak for them- 
selves to a considerable extent, but in order to make their illustrative 
character perfectly clear there has been inserted in the memorandum, 
following some of the statements of fact, brief comment with regard to 
the particular case covered. I also wish to set forth the reasons which, 


of cases sel 


in the department's judgment, render it imperative that the amendment 
pevaceed by the Senate committee, and passed over temporarily by the 
ate on 


ursday last, or some other amendment calculated to effect 
the purpose in view, shali be adopted before the immigration act is 


passed. 

It seems to me that most, if not all, of the 1 voiced by you 
and several of the other Senators who took npe in the debate would 
not ħave been raised if the several disjointed provisions of section 3 
relating to alien contract laborers had been brought together and their 
joint effect considered. Because of the manner w section 3 is 


constructed, obviously they could not aay ge rein be so joined in the 
— i As a preliminary to my discussien of them I bring together 
as follows: 


“Sec. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States (p. 4, lines 21-22): Persons herein- 
after called contract laborers, who have been induced, ASSISTED, 
ENCOURAGED, or solicited to migrate to this — | 
promises of 88 WHETHER SUCH OFFERS 
ARE TRUE OR FALSE, 


by offers or 
PROMISES 
country of any 
mental or manual 6, lines — 

Frorided further, That skilled labor, admissible, may 
imported labor of like kind ae can not be found in this 
country, AND THE 9 OF NECESSITY OF IMPORT- 
ING SUCH SKILLED LABOR IN ANY PARTICULAR INSTANCE 
MAY BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR UPON 
THE APPLICATION OF ANY PERSON INTERESTED, SUCH APPLI- 
CATION TO BE MADE BEFORE SUCH IMPORTATION, AND SUCH 
DETERMINATION BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR TO BE 
REACHED AFTER A FULL HEARING AND AN INVESTIGATION 
INTO THE FACTS OF THE CASE (p. 10, lines 6-15) : Provided further, 
That the provisions of this law applicable to contract labor shall no 
be held to exclude professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, minis- 
ters of any religious denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, 
ersons nging to any recognized learned profession” (p. 11, lines 


So much of the above as age in ordin: 
. (ove. 2, act of pen 121 19 i : 8) 
ca s represents changes of language 
the House of Representatives in the in p 
consistency with other provisions of the pro w 
formity with recommendations out the work of 
gressional Immigration Commission and of the Bureau of 
and only the words “ mental or manual,” italicized, 
the Senate committee. The law constituted of th 
quoted is what is commonly known as the a 
sed first in 1885 (23 Stat., 332), slightly amended in 1888 ( 
t., 565), again in 1891 (26 Stat., 1 , again in 1893 (27 Stat., 


in con- 
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569), and finally brought into substantially the form now proposed in 
From 1903, if not even an earlier date, until 
the alien contract-labor law was construed by the Bureau 
tion and the department of which that bureau was a part to 
kinds of labor, whether mental or manual, or a combination 
of such construction being that the use in the 
r of any kind, skilled or unskilled,” or, as the 
po 9 — in the earlier statutes, labor or service of any kind.“ an 
e insertion in the statute of special exceptions to this broad and gen- 
eral provision, ed the conclusion that Congress intended that the 
law should reach all classes of allens induced to come to this country by 
an offer or promise of employment, except such as Congress had seen fit 
to specifically except from said general provision. But on June 2, 1909, 
the Attorney General rendered an opinicn (27 Ops., 383) holding that 
an alien who was being imported under contract to serve an American 
employer as superintendent of a lumbering — a was not excluded by 
the alien contract-labor law, and based such holding upon a theory 
argued largely from the decision of the Supreme Court, construing the 
original contract-labor law of 1885, in Church of the Holy Trinity v. 
United States (143 U. S., 457). Thereupon the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and the Department of Commerce and Labor—and, commencing 
with its formation, this department—adopted an application of the law 
under which the effort was made to distinguish between cases of manual 
labor and cases of mental labor, which application of the law was con- 
tinued until January, 1914, when the Supreme Court rendered its de- 
cision in Lapina v. Williams (232 U. S., 78), construing 8 of 
the law other than those relating to contract labor, but holding, broadly, 
that, inasmuch as section 2 of the act of 1907 “ contains its own spe- 
cific provisos and limitations,” such provisos and limitations, “on 
familiar principles, strongly tend to negative any other and implied ex- 
ception.” (p. 92), and also ponus out that r the Supreme Court 
rendered its decision inthe 1 inity case the law was changed so 
as to specifically except from the 5 of the contract-labor pro- 
visions “ ministers of any religious denomination ” (pp. 88-89). av- 
ing learned by actual experience that it was so dificult as to be prac- 
tically impossible to distin, in many instances between mental and 
manual vocations or to determine which of the two elements predomi- 
nated in any particular calling, and having found that because of this 
difficulty and because of the tendency toward 1 which always 
occurs once that a breach has been made in the administration of a 
statute of this kind, that many American workers of classes undoubt- 
edly intended to be protected by the contract-labor provisions were not 
receiving due protec ae department welcomed the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the pina case, although merely obiter dicta for 
the perucas purpose in mind, as a means of escaping from the ill 
effects of the Attorney General's opinion and of the effort to enforce the 
law in accordance with the terms of such opinion, and it accordingly 
gave instructions to the immigration officials to return to the construc- 
tion of the law which had been followed uniformly prior to the handing 


in appl 
A e Attorney General's opinion. 


law by the Attorney General, those who wish to narrow the applica- 
tion of the statute or gradual 

strongest kind of an argument with which to cad ge the contention 
that the law applies only to manual laborers, and that in evcry case 
where it is shown that the mental element predominates over the 
manual the department must admit the alien contract laborer, and the 
Government can not proceed against the person or corporation making 
the importation. 

Without including in this letter a specific reference to each of the 
cases covered by the inclosed memorandum, it seems desirable at this 
time to set up several illustrations. Take the very case to which 
the Attorney General's opinion relates. There was nothing in the 
record to show that there were not in the United States unemployed 
at the time the alien McNair applied for admission a number of skilled 
logging and lumbering men who through aptitude and experience and 
the possession of inherent executive ability were perfectly capable of 
filling the tien of 8 ot a longing camp. Were not those 
Sapian American led workmen entitled to believe that the law 
protected them against the sag peep of a foreigner to take the job 
which they were qualified to fill and anxious to obtain? Again. take 
the case of lithographers. Can men following that vocation be cinssed 
as manual laborers without doing violence to common sense? They 
are of so a class that it has been contended that they are artists 
(26 Ops. Atty. Gen., 284, 285-286) ; — everyone familiar with the 
history of contract-labor legislation ows that the lithograplers’ 
union has always supposed that American lithographers were protected 
against the importation of foreigners, and have always insisted that 
they be given such protection; in fact, in the very case in which the 
opinion ust cited was rendered the union complained of the action of 
t department in admitting the two foreign lithographers on the 
theory that labor of like kind unemployed could not be found here. 
Take again the case of musicians—members of bands and orchestras— 
who have not yet attained that standing in the musical world which 
would entitle to be regarded as artists. The union having in its 
membership many American musicians of this character was one of 
the most active advocates of the contract-labor law, and naturally has 
always su that its members were protected by such law. Yet 
who would undertake to hold that such a musician is a manual laborer? 
Who could do so without making himself ridiculous? The opinion in 
the McNair case resulted, of course, in the admission of the alien and 
in the establishment of a precedent under which all manner of superin- 
tendents, foremen, and overseers, whose work is of a directory nature, 
requiring the use of the brain to a greater extent than the use of the 
brawn, could be admitted. The admission of a leery dad or a mu- 
sician establishes a precedent which can readily be used by members of 
the large numbers of trades and occupations in which the performance 


_of the work requires a mental training and aptitude which predominates 


over the manual ty and is necessary to the exercise of the latter. 
Are not these high-class American operatives and wo n entitled to 
the same on that is afforded by the law to the common manual 


laborer and the skilled mechanic working mostly with his hands? 
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It seems to me that when the law as proposed and its exceptions are 
read together every case suggested during the course of ursday’s 
debate can me gy a be taken care of. At any rate, it can be stated most 

u 


positively that ring the long period when the law was = the 
construction which it is proposed to have the Senate approve fiiper- 
ing the words “ mental or manual” there was not the least dificulty 
in admitting to the United States ae skilled foreign workmen, 
whether their vocation was mental or manual, or a combination of both, 
in every instance in which the establishment here of a new industry 
or a scarcity here of skilled men to be en as employees in an 
established industry was shown to exist and in which the aliens whom 
it was desired to employ came to a port of the United States and ap- 
plied for admission. The only difficulty that was encountered in cases 
of this kind arose from the fact that the law contained no provisions 
under which the Hebt of the employer to make the importation could 
be determined in advance of the aliens’ application for admission, men 
belonging to the higher-class vocations often not being willing to leave 
their foreign homes unless they could be assured in advance that they 
would be promptly landed on reaching a United States port. This 
difficulty is taken care of by the provision inserted in the law by the 
House appearing on page 10 (lines 6-15) of the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee, which has been amended by the Senate in its 
adoption of the recommendation of the committee for the elimination 
from the pone of the words stricken through in the reported print 
of the bill, lines 15 to 25, page 10, and 1 to Aide e 11. he reasons 
for eliminating this awkward and, it is believ unworkable plan 
are briefly shown on page 6 of Senate Report No. 355, and in more 
detail on page 6 of Senate Document No. 451, the latter being this de- 
partment's letter to the chairman of the committee, recommending the 
W out ot the words in question. 

In the debate reference was frequently made to chemists, several of 
the Senators apparently being of the eran that a chemist is not a 
member of a “ recognized learned profession.” In United States v. Laws 
(163 U. S., 258), the Supreme Court held that a chemist being brought 
to the United States under contract for employment in a sugar fac- 
tory was undoubtedly a member of a recogn learned profession ; 
and the department has never hesitated to admit all kinds of chemists 
coming to the United States to follow that vocation. Reference was 
also frequently made to engineers. The department has 5 held 
that all branches of the engineering profession are to be regarded as a 
“recognized learned profession.” Be case that you had particularly 
in mind, to wit, the importation of a man skilled in the propagation of 
sugar beets for seeding purposes, I have no doubt whatever would be 
regarded, if it ever arose, as falling within the exception in favor of 
the importation of labor, on the ground that labor of like kind unem- 
ployed could not be found here, if, indeed, the alien would not belong 
to some branch of the chemistry profession—a soll chemist, for in- 
stance. There is no trouble In taking care of these exceptional cases. 
Probably the law could not be so drawn as to include within its excep- 
tions, in terms, every variety of exception that might be encountered 
practice; but, of course, the statute must be prepared so as to la 
down a positive and broad rule and keep the exceptions closely enoug 
confined to prevent their negativing the effect of the general provisions, 
leaving a reasonable application of the measure to specific cases to the 
discretion of the department charged with the enforcement of the law. 

I note also from the debate that several of the Senators seem to have 
been laboring under the impression that decision of all these matters is 
vested by the statute in “the immigrant Inspector or agent.” The 
have overlooked the fact that no alien can be excluded from the Unit 
States by an immigrant inspector. All the inspector can do is to admit 
or, if he is not satisfied that the applicant is entitled to admission, to 
have such applicant set aside from the inspection line and held for ex- 
amination by a board of special inquiry. The board is co of 
three inspectors, always selected because of long experience and demon- 
strated capacity for this kind of work, and even the can not 
finally say that the alien has no right to enter, in cases of the nature 
under discussion, the allen having the right of ap 1 to the Secretary 
of Labor, before whom ev: reasonable ee y is afforded for the 

resentation of evidence and the submission of argument by or on be- 
alf of the alien and by or on behalf of the person or corporation that 
is attempting to make the importation. Under the law as now 12 
anyone seng. to import a skilled laborer from abroad could lay his 
entire case before the Secretary of Labor in advance of sending for 
the allen, present his evidence, make his argument, and, if the permis- 
sion is granted, send for the alien, with the assurance that on arrival he 
would admitted, so far as the contract-labor provisions were con- 
cerned, immediately on landing from the ship. Surely no plan better 
calculated propery to enforce the law, with fairness to all concerned, 
could possibly be devised than that 3 in the bill now pending 
before the Senate and the report of the committee thereupon. 

The department fixed upon the insertion of the words “ mental or 
manual,” in line 17, page 6, as the briefest and most direct manner of 
accom lishing the purpose in view, because the distinction between 
mental and manual labor is the gist of the Attorney General's opinion. 
Of course, however, it has no pride of authorship in this matter and 
would be glad to see the purpose accomplished in any way that might 
seem acceptable to you and other Senators interested in the subject. 
‘Thus a might think that the object can be accomplished t as well 
and the use of the words to which exception has n taken avoided 
by inserting in lieu of such words some such expression as this, except 
only as hereinafter provided,” thus specifically indicating the connec- 
tion between the excluding provision and the exceptions later sppearing 
in the proposed law, and also now standing in the existing law, an 
showing that the Senate is following the obiter dicta suggestion of the 
Supreme Court in the Lapina case, supra, that the insertion of excep- 
tions shall “ negative any other and implied exception.” I trust, how- 
ever, that upon reading the foregoing you may reach the conclusion 
that the Senate committee amendment should be adopted as proposed. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. B. DENSMORE, 
Acting Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM SHOWING Some TYPICAL Cases OF ALIEN CONTRACT LA- 
RORERS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES ON THE BASIS OF THE 
Seton OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL DATED JUNE 2, 1909 (27 OPS. 


CASE OF HENRY STOWE. 


An English-Canadian railroad section hand, imported by the New 
York Central Railroad for service as a section foreman on its tracks. 
Admitted by the Depaciorns of Commerce and Labor on January 8, 
1912, as a “ mental laborer.” 


CASE OF CHARLES EDWARD CLARKE. 

English-Canadian loom repairer, rejected by the board of special in- 
guiry at Port Huron, Mich., on September 31, 1911, the record being 
‘orwarded to the artment on September 26 by the officer in charge 
with the recommendation that the appeal be sustain as the claim 
had been made, and not Se that the alien was to be employed 
as foreman in a woolen mill that had advertised for an employee of 
that kind in a foreign newspaper, and that the mental elements would 
redominate in such employment. The alien, without waiting for the 

sion of the appeal, entered the United States surreptitiously and 
was later found in the employ of the mill in the capacity of an ordi- 
nary workman, showing that he was being — under the guise of 
a foreman, a subterfuge quite frequently resorted to, whereupon he was 
arrested and deported. 


CASE OF ANDRE PIGNARD. 


A French silk-tulle weaver, admitted by the department on March 5, 
1912, it appearing from the record that he was to occupy the position 
of foreman in a silk-manufacturing mill, it also being claimed that 
labor of like kind, unemployed, could not at the time be found in the 
United States. 

Nore.—The above cases sufficiently illustrate the effect of the Attor- 
ney General’s opinion upon the admission of superintendents, overseers, 
and foremen, and skilled laborers employed in like capacity. 

CASE OF GEORGE DAVIES, 


English golf links “green keeper,” admitted by the department on 
the work of the ordinary laborers in keeping the gat links oC the cae 
e ordina aborers in kee e go 0 < 
importing him in proper condition: K e ® 

CASE OF HARRY HOUGHTON. 


English-Canadian car weigher, admitted by the department on Octo- 
ber 31, 1910, having been imported by one of the railroad companies 
for 5 as a weigher of cars. The opinion of the Attorney 
General was relied upon and the conclusion reached that the weighing 
of railway cars was more mental than manual in character. 

CASE OF EUGENE PARE, 


French-Canadian telegraph operator, admitted by the department on 
February 28, 1911, being imported by a railroad company to work at 
his trade, the decision being that such occupation is of a more mental 
than manual nature. 


CASE OF WILLIAM JOHN SELDON AND FREDERICK CHARLES BROWX. 


English-Canadian musicians (members of a band), admitted by the 
department on Mey 19, 1910, being under contract to serve as musicians 
with “Kemp’s Wild West Show” at $8 per week. In this case the 
bureau recommended exclusion, but the department overruled the recom- 
mendation and ordered the aliens landed, it being considered that fhe 
playing of music did not involve manual labor, or, at least, that the 
mental element predominated. 


CASE OF ANTONIO CAYOL AND MANUEL FERREIRA PEREZ, 


Spanish boys, attempting, in March, 1910, to enter Porto Rico to 
accept 9 previously contracted for in retail merchandise 
houses. The bureau recommended exclusion, holding that, inasmuch as 
the boys were mere apprentices and would be obliged, for some time 
at least, to perform the ordinary heavy work around the store, the 
manual element predominated; but such recommendation was over- 
ruled by the department and the aliens landed upon the theory that the 
occupation of salesman in the store is a mental occupation, 

CASE OF JOHN A. WATSON. 

Scotch-Canadian clerk, admitted by the department on December 3, 
1909, being under contract to accept employment as clerk in a dry- 
goons house. The bureau recommended exclusion, expressing the view 

t selling dry goods over a counter was an occupation in which the 
1 elements exceeded the mental, but the department ruled other- 
wise. 

CASE OF ALBERT LEVY, 


the Attorney General's opinion necessarily constantly tend toward the 


country of all alien workmen with 8 to whom it is not clearly 
shown that the occupation is of a strictly manual nature. 
CASE OF OMER DUBE AND JEAN DESAUTELS. 

French-Canadian organ mechanics, rejected by the department in 
May, 1912, on the ground that the claim that the aliens were to be 
employed as foremen in an organ factory was not established by the 
evidence; later admitted on the basis of additional evidence showing 
that the work they were to perform was of a peculiarly skilled nature 
and that men capable of performing it could not be found unemployed 
in the United States. 

Nore.—The case last given illustrates not only the fact that em- 
ployers are every ready to seize upon the pretext that alien employees 
are being brought in for supervisory work, that being a claim easy to 
set up and difficult to disprove, but also the fact that it is perfectly 
easy for employers to import foreign skilled help when there is a real 
scarcity or nonexistence of such help in the United States, the depart- 
ment being willing to admit upon the second claim, although the im- 
porters had failed to prove the first claim to its satisfaction. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
14, line 4, after the word “ selicit,” to insert the words “or 
attempt to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, has the committee some sugges- 
tion to make with reference to this amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the committee 
has no suggestions to make. This language was put in at the 
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suggestion of the solicitors charged with the legal administra- 
tion of the provision. They asked that we insert it in order 
to avoid certain difficulties they had already experienced in 
the interpretation of the provision, and at the worst it can only 
be a strained construction. I think it is all right as it is. The 
committee has no suggestions to make. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it has been repeatedly said by 
Senators who have debated this bill that under the law as 
it is here proposed, if a citizen of this country were merely to 
write a letter to an alien stating the advantages of this country 
he would thereby become liable to punishment. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] mentioned a case which, 
as he stated it, was a very aggravated one. 

I have not had an opportunity to examine these phases of 
the bill. If it is susceptible of such a construction as that, it 
ought not to be enacted. If it is not susceptible of that construc- 
tion, the fact ought to be known. So far as I am concerned, I 
am making these remarks now in order that if there is any 
Senator who has any further light to give us we may have it. 

I want to prohibit contract labor being brought into this 
country, but I do not want to help pass a law that will result 
in the punishment of a man for merely stating the advantages 
of this country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment, and I hope the amendment of the committee will not 
prevail. 

The contract-labor law is very drastic now. The law as it 
was passed in 1907—and that was the law for some years, 
I believe—provides as follows: 

That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States: * * * ersons hereinafter called contract 
laborers who have been induced or solicited to migrate to this country 
by offers or promises of employment or in consequence of agreements, 
oral, written, or printed, expressed or implied, to perform labor in this 
country of any kind, skilled or unskilled. 

I believe that provision is about as drastic as it ought to be. 
I believe the language used in the proposed amendment goes 
even further than the Senator from Missouri has stated. I 
believe it would be possible to construe it so that if some friend 
of a prospective immigrant should go to a bank and ask for a 
loan to assist his friend to purchase a ticket, that could be 
construed to be a violation of law. 

I think it is wholly unnecessary to embody in the law a 
provision so drastic as this one is, and I ask for a roll call on 
the amendment because I shall vote against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
calls for the yeas and nays. - 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 14, lines 4 and 5, after the word 
“solicit” and the comma, it is proposed to insert “or attempt 
to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before the roll 
call begins, do I understand that the Senator from North 
Dakota has moved to strike out, and that a vote in the affirma- 
tive is a vote in favor of striking out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. The Senator from North 
Dakota asks for the yeas and nays on the committee amend- 
ment. The question will be on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. Those who are in favor of the amendment will vote 
“yea”; those who are opposed to it will vote “nay.” The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Branpecrr] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. O’GorMAN’s name was Called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O'GORMAN]. 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RANSDELL’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 
RANSDELL] on public business. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY]. 


I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada Mr. 


NEWLANDs] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 


from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I do not see him present, and I. 


therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL], which I transfer to the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] and will vote. I vote “yeu.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SımmoNs]. I am informed that if 
he were present he would vote as I shall vote. I therefore vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I wish to inquire whether the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DU PONT. As I have a general pair with him, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. JoHNSoN] has-yoted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to my colleague [Mr.. McCumsBer]} and will 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 


from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I am informed by his col- 
league [Mr. Loben! that if the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts were present he would vote as I shall vote. I therefore 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. JoHNsoNn] and the junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Bryan] are engaged on business of the Senate at a hear- 
ing before the subcommittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrri to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. Townsenp] is 
temporarily absent from the Chamber, If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Thomas 
Chilton Lane Robinson Thompson 
Clapp Lea, Tenn, Root Thornton 
Cummins Lodge Saulsbury Tillman 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Pletcher Norris Sheppard Walsh 
Gallinger Oliver Sherman White 
Gore Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Hardwick Page Smith, Ga. Works 
James Penrose Smith, Mich, z 
Jones Perkins Smith, S. C, 
Kenyon Poindexter Smoot 

NAYS—6 
Catron Gronna . Pomerene Sterling 
Crawford Martine, N. J. 

NOT VOTING—45, 

Ashurst Colt ? Lippitt Simmons 
Bankhead Culberson MeCumber Smith, Md. 
Borah du Pont McLean Stephenson 
Brady Fall Myers Stone 
Brandegee Goff Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Hitchcock Newlands Swanson 
Bryan Hollis O'Gorman Townsend 
Burleigh Hughes Owen Warren 
Burton Jobnson Pittman Weeks 
Camden La Follette Ransdell 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Shields 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Shively 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
14, line 8, after the word “act,” to insert: “and have been 
imported with the permission of the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with said section.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 15, line 5, after the word “ solicit,” to insert “or attempt 
to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
18, line 23, after the word “any,” to strike out the words 
“mental or.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move, as a substitute for the 
committee amendment, to insert, after the word mental,” the 
words defect other than those above specifically named,” so 
that, if amended, the clause will read: 


It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port 
of the United States any alien aficted with any. mental defect other 
than those above specifically named, òr physical defect of a nature— 


And so forth. 


- 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On behalf of the committee, 


I accept that amendment. ws. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Srcretary. On page 18, line 23, after the word“ mental,” 

it is proposed to insert the words “defect other than those 

above specifically named.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment will be 
disagreed to, then, without objection. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri, which proposes to 
insert, after the word “ mental,” the words “defect other than 
those above specifically named.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on page 
19, line 5, after the word “such,” to strike out the words 
“ mental or.” 

Mr. LODGE. That is the same thing. 

Mr. REED. The words “ mental or” ought not to be stricken 
out there. They ought to remain in. The committee amend- 
ment simply ought to'be withdrawn, in order to make it con- 
form to the language previously used. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the subse- 
quent amendment, after the adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, would be simply accepting the Senate 
amendment striking out the words “ mental or.” 

Mr. REED. No; you want “mental” here. We have pro- 
vided for a “mental defect other than those above specifically 
mentioned,” and therefore the word mental” ought to remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well, Mr. President. I 
accept the amendment, and the committee recedes from its 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair understand the situ- 
ation. Is the same language to be inserted on page 19 that 
was inserted at the foot of page 18? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All the committee amendments 
have been disposed of now save the amendment on page 2, 
which has been passed over to await the return of the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a few days ago I raised a 
question as to the phrase “constitutional psychopathic inferi- 
ority.” I afterwards withdrew any objection to it. I desire to 
have read, for the information of the Senate, a letter which 
discusses that somewhat peculiar phrase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 

I should like to have the 


hears none. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
attention of the Senator from Missouri for a moment. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let the letter be rend that I sent to the 
desk. ' 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, 
50 UNION SQUARE, New York City, December 12, 1914. 


Hon. Jacop H. GALLINGER, j 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR GALLINGER: My attention has been called to the 
debate in the Senate—December 10, 1914—on the proposed amendment 
to the immigration law which adds “ constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority ” to the excludable conditions. 

This is one of the amendments which was suggested by a number of 
officials dealing with insanity and mental deficiency in the different 
States and by bodies of alienists last winter. It has been urged by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the American Medico- 
Psychological Association, the New York Psychiatrical Society, the 
National Association for the Study of 1 the Mental 8 * 
Committee of the New York State Charities’ Aid Association, and by a 
number of State medical societies. It was also recommended by Pr, 
Spencer L. Dawes in his report to the governor of New York as special 
commissioner on the alien insane; by Dr. L. Vernon Briggs, representing 
the Massachusetts State Board of Insanity; by Dr. Frank Woodbury 
representing the committee in lunacy of the Pennsylvania State Boa 
of Charities; and by Dr. Hugh Young, representing the Maryland State 
Lunacy Commission. 

It is felt by all who have devoted especial study to the matter that 
the elimination of any of the amendments propo for the exclusion of 
insane and mentally defective immigrants would be a distinct loss, for 
ali of them were suggested only after very careful study of the problem 
at ports of entry and in public institutions of the United States which 
bo the heavy burden of the care of insane and mentally defective 
aliens, 

Respectfully, yours, Tomas W. SALMON. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Inclosed in that letter from Dr. Salmon, 


No; just leave out the 


Very well. 


who is a yery distinguished physician, is a memorandum en- 
titled “Reasons for adding ‘constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority’ to the excludable classes named in the immigration 
This is a very interesting memorandum, which I think 


law.” 


possibly the conference committee might want to examine if 
there is any controversy over this matter, and I ask that with- 


ee ic be printed in connection with the letter just 
rea 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


REASONS FOR ADDING “CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOPATHIC INFERIORITY ” 
TO THE EXCLUDABLE CLASSES NAMED IN THE IMMIGRATION LAW. 


The Government medical officer who is examining immigrants m- 
certify diseased conditions which he finds in the 9 — — gu ist 
the immigration law. In no other way can the question of the admis- 
sion or exclusion of the immigrant be brought before the boards of 
cial wr Peed which have the power of deciding the matter. For this 
reason it is absolutely 7 A that medical terms in the immigration 
law should admit of only one interpretation. In order to do this such 
terms must be those in recognized use in medicine in this country at 
the present time. Thus, the term “ tuberculosis,” which has been in the 
immigration law since 1907, was used instead of consumption,“ be- 
cause it had a more precise meaning. 

The amendments to the immigration bill now under consideration were 
urged upon Congress to afford this 5 better protection against 
the admission of insane or mentally defective immigrants and those 
likely to become insane than it has at the present time. If this pur- 

se is to be accomplished, the law must name the conditions which it 
s desired to exclude by terms which will be incapable of misinterpreta- 
tion by the examining medical officers upon whom the great responsi- 
bility of diagnosis rests. 

If, as has happened in this case, a term unfamiliar to laymen and 
unfamiliar to some physicians not engaged in the special field of the 
alienist has to be used, it is an unfortunate but unavoidable necessity. 
The term “constitutional psychopathic inferiority ™ has a definite 
meaning in that branch of medical science which devotes itself to dis- 
eases of the mind. 

Definitions are often less illuminating than descriptions, but this term 
can be defined with approximate correctness as a congenital defect in 
the emotional or volitional fields of mental activity which results in 
inability to make proper adjustments to the environment. 

The proat immigration law specifically mentions idiots, imbecile: 
and feeble-minded persons as those whose exclusion is mandatory, an 
also mentions insane persons and those who have had former attacks 
of mental disease. Between those enumerated there is an important 
class which can best be described by the term “ constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority.” This condition, while not 8 described as 
insanity or as mental deficiency, in which term we include idiocy. 
imbecility, and feeble-mindedness, is nevertheless the foundation for 
most of the types of mental disease. In many instances it is quite im- 
possible, even with the most careful examination, to recognize the 
existence of constitutional psychopathic inferiority. The life history 
of the patient is often required for this purpose, but this is not a sat- 
isfactory reason for failing to make use of the term in an immigration 
law, for it is equally true that prostitutes, contract laborers, and per- 
sons belonging to many other exciudable classes can not all be detected 
by an examination at the port of entry. It ts true, however, that a 
competent medical examination can detect many cases of constitutional 
1 inferiority, and that the present medical examination at 
is Island and other ports of entry does detect such cases, but with- 
out avail, as there is no provision in the law for their exclusion. 

It is necessary that persons with this condition should not be con- 
founded from those who suffer from a purely intellectual defect. Many 
persons with marked evidence of constitutional psychopathic inferiority 

uire knowledge with ease, and some graduate from college. Their 
inability to make use of acquired knowledge in governing thelr lives 
or meeting the various difficult situations which laws, social customs, 
and other environmental factors impose characterize the persons who 
peeps constitutional psychopathic inferiority. Inability to make sat- 
sfactory adjustment to these factors often resuits in crime, and thus 
we find large numbers of persons in this class in the correctional in- 
stitutions of this country. ‘Those in whom constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority is shown, particularly in volitional tlelds, constitute a con- 
siderable proportion of habitual petty criminals, vagrants, tramps, and 
ne’er-do-wells, whose management is an important social problem. 
They yield readily to temptations of various kinds, and thus we find 
that a very large proportion of prostitutes, drug habltues, and alco- 
holics haye constitutional psychopathic inferiority, The acquisition of 
information which would enable a normal person to support himself 
and his family and become a useful citizen js entirely wasted upon 
those who lack the power to make a proper choice in conduct or who 
a the motive force to carry out any project requiring consecutive 
effort. 

This term is in constant use as à classification of patients admitted 
to public hospitals for the insane. It means a yery definite condition 
to those who are engaged in the special field of psychiadsy. It has its 
place in textbooks on this subject, and a number of articles have ap- 
peared in current medical literature dealing with this condition. 

The two following medical articles are general in their treatment of 
the subject and give very clear pictures of the condition which is 
described by this term: 

“Constitutional inferiority and its psychoses,” by Dr. C. P. Obern- 
dorf, Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 58, pp. 249- 
252. “Psychic constitutional inferlority—some fundamental conce 
tions,” by Dr. Morris J. Karpas, New York Medical Journal, vol. 97, 
pp. 594-598. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, The committee amendments 
having been completed, I ask that the bill be temporarily laid 
aside. d 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is one amendment which was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
is one amendment that went over. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, De- 
cember 16, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


That is understood. There 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, December 15, 1914. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: : 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for that mysterious 
providence which shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
may; for that wonderful patience and that love which suffereth 
long and is kind. j; 

In our supremest moments Thou art with us; in our moments 
of defeat Thou dost wait upon us. When we stand on the 
mountain top of hope Thou art with us; when we are cast 
down into the valley of despair Thou dost wait upon us. When 
we are strong to resist temptation Thou art with us, and when 
we fall into sin Thou dost wait upon us. When our hearts are 
filled with the love of dear ones Thou art with us, and when 
they are taken from us Thou dost comfort and sustain us. 

ji I et the ind exceeding small ; 

Though tite pa es Se uae. waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 

The end justifies the means, for in the dispensation of Thy 
providence Thou art working out for us a more exceeding 
weight of glory. 

Help us to be true to ourselves, to others, and to Thee. In 
the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


HOLIDAY RECESS. 


* 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman sends up a privileged resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
7 House concurrent resolution 55. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 8 
That when the two Houses adjourn December 23, 1914, 9 stand ad- 
journed until 12 o'clock meridian on Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House 
that I have consulted the majority leader of the Senate in refer- 
ence to this resolution and have agreed with him to this time of 
adjournment. He states that the terms of the resolution will be 
Satisfactory to the Senate. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it intended to take any adjournment 
over New Year's? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it is necessary to take 
any adjournment over New Year’s by concurrent action of the 
two Houses. When we get to that day we can determine that 
matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So that there may be some knowledge 
given to the Members of what the intention is, will the gentle- 
man state just what it is? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that I think if appropriation bills are ready and pushing 
when we reach New Year’s Day we ought to go ahead with 
them. If they are not, why, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
be perfectly willing to adjourn over the day; but I think if 
there are appropriation bills here that require attention we 
ought to go on and dispose of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The purpose is not to adjourn for more 
than one or two days at the most? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. Why not adjourn on Thursday preceding New 
Year’s until the following Monday? The appropriation bills 
are getting along pretty fast, and I think we will get along 
faster with that understanding than we will without it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that when that time comes, as far as I am concerned, I 
shall be glad, as I always am, to follow the wishes of the House; 
but I find a very strong sentiment on this side of the House, 
among a large majority of the Members here, in favor of hay- 
ing a short Christmas holiday and disposing of the appropria- 
tion bills as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose gentlemen on that side of the House 
may talk a little bit differently to the gentleman from Alabama 
than they do to me, and different gentlemen talk differently. I 
have had a great many protests from that side of the House. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I have had a few, but I have 
found in talking to Members on this side of the House that a 
very large majority of them are anxious to dispose of the ap- 
propriation bills and be assured that we will get them through 
at an early date and have no cause for an extra session. 


LII-—15 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Why should anybody protest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? He is not running the House. 

Mr. MANN. There are so many who think they are that they 
protest generally. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman considered adjourning 

early enough so as to give Members who live in the Middle West 
time to get to their homes before Christmas? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. This adjournment on Wednesday eve- 
ning will allow every man who lives this side of the Mississippi 
River to get home if he wants to, and Members who live on the 
other side of the Mississippi River do not usually go home for 
the Christmas holidays, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we are in session until late Wednesday 
night previous to Christmas, it will not permit men living this 
side of the Mississippi River to get home until Christmas Day, 
and that is not a very opportune time to begin the celebration 
of the Christmas holidays at home. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wednesday is Calendar Wednesday, 
and, as a general rule, the attendance is not very full on that 
day. I have no doubt that the Members who have to get away 
on Wednesday afternoon can make arrangements so that they 
can get away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood that a special rule was going 
to be brought in to take up the prohibition amendment on Tues- 
day and provide 10 hours’ debate, which would run over into 
Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that one reason why I desire not to adjourn until 
Wednesday night is that I want to give an opportunity for the 
Rules Committee to bring out the rule for the consideration of 
the prohibition amendment on Tuesday. Personally I am opposed 
to the constitutional amendment, and when the time comes to 
vote on the amendment I intend to vote against it; but there 
are a large number of people in the United States who are 
demanding a vote on that question, and it has been the policy 
of the Democratic Party since it has been in control of this 
Government not to suppress votes on great questions when 
there are a large number of people demanding consideration, 
even if they are in the minority, as I think they will be on 
this question. I think that question ought to be disposed of, 
and it will be better to dispose of it before the Christmas holi- 
days and have it out of the way before we settle down to the 
work of the session afterwards. : 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman intends to give them that for 
a Christmas present? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Although I intend to vote against the 
constitutional amendment, I will vote for the rule for its con- 
sideration, and I hope the Rules Committee may give an op- 
portunity to take up the resolution and dispose of it on to-day 


week. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that a week 
from Tuesday is an opportune time for Members to leave for 
home and escape yoting on an important constitutional amend- 
ment? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that prob- 
ably some Members may not want to vote on that resolution: 
If they do not, they will find an excuse on any day in the year 
not to be here. But Members who want-to go on record, I have 
no doubt, will all be here on Tuesday unless some unforeseen 
event keeps them away, . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the. resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Foster in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1990 
executive, judicial * the N eee rn he 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For compensation of Senators, $720,000. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. We adjourned until 11 o'clock this morning, and I 
presume that a large share of the membership of the House 
may have failed to get the notice that the House was to meet 
at 11 o’clock. Why not pass over the mileage item until later 
in the day when Members will have come in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that we pass over the provision for mileage 
until about 12.30 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
that it is the duty of Members to be here, and that this is an 
item in which all Members are interested. They will not be 
here until 12 o’clock unless we have a call of the House, and 
we will have to have a call of the House anyway. I make the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we would have to have a call of 
the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well, then, Mr. Chairman, I will with- 
draw the point of no quorum, but if they are not in at that time, 
I shall renew the point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, that we pass over lines 4 to 11 until 12.30 o’cloek, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mil resentatives, Delegates, and expenses of Resident 
erden PAE Te Deleg ve 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that that paragraph be passed over until it 
can be taken up in connection with the like provision that we 
have already passed over for mileage, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Under Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds: Chief 
engineer, $1,900; assistant enginee at $1 each, 1 at $1,200; 
24 elevator conductors, including 14 for service in the House Office 
Building, at $1,200 each, who shall be under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the 8 Building and Grounds; ma- 
720100 $1,800; electrician, $1,200; 3 laborers, at $800 each; in all, 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 14, line 1, strike out the word “three” at the 
beginning of the line and insert the word “four,” and strike 
out in the same line the word and figures “one at $1,200,” so 
that it will read “ assistant engineers, 4 at $1,300 each.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 1, strike out the word “ three” at the beginning of the 
line and insert the word “four.” Strike out in the same e the 
agora “ $1,200,” so that the line will read “ assistant engineers, 4 at 
$1,300 each.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is subject to 
a point of order. I would like to make a statement to the com- 
mittee as to why I offer the amendment. The man who now 
occupies the office as fourth assistant engineer has been in the 
service for about 29 yers. He is a very competent man, and 
Congress, very kindly, a few years ago promoted him from fire- 
man to assistant engineer, on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of public buildings and grounds. He is doing the 
same work as the other assistant engineers. I simply offer the 
amendment in the interest of justice and right between man and 
man. I feel that he is entitled to the same pay that the other 
three assistant engineers are receiving. 

It only means an increase of a little over $8 a month, but 
that means a whole lot to this man. Aside from the question 
of dollars and cents, I feel that, inasmuch as he holds the same 
position, has the same responsibilities, and does the same work 
that the other assistant engineers do, he is entitled to the same 
pay. It is true that they use him sometimes as an elevator 
conductor. He never complained at any assignment that is 
made. Only recently, during this last session—and I am regis- 
tering no complaint about it—he was designated to run the 
elevator on a usual shift, working the usual number of hours, 
and then notified that when his shift was up as conductor he 
should report at the heating and ventilating department and 
continue his werk there as assistant engineer. He was not to 
draw any more money than the elevator man who would get off 
after his shift was up and go home. But this man does not 
complain and is not complaining. I feel it is a matter of right 
and justice that, inasmuch as he oecupies the position of assist- 
ant engineer and does the work and is subject to call at any 
time, that he ought to have the same pay that the other engi- 


neers have. I submit it to the committee and appeal to their 
judgment to treat this man as they are treating the others. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly, 

Mr. GOULDEN. How long has he been occupying this posi- 
tion as assistant engineer? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think this is his second year as assistant 
engineer, but he has been in the department over 29 years. He 
used to shovel coal down there. He has given the best part of 
his life to this work, and I only ask for him equal treatment 
with the others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we in- 
creased the salary of this particular man from $800 to $1,200 
two years ago in the legislative bill, and, in view of the very 
generous action of the Committee on Appropriations in dealing 
with him, I think I must insist on the point of order at this 
time. We are not increasing any salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this salary fixed by law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, every salary in this bill 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is clearly not 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. Here is a proposition to increase 
the number of assistant engineers from three to four. The 
number is not fixed by law. It may be said by some that strik- 
ing out the provision for an engineer at $1,200 and adding one 
to the $1,300 class is raising a man’s salary; but that is a pre- 
sumption indulged in by the man, and the chances are that he 
would not hold the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the law fix the number at three? 

Mr. MANN. The law does not fix the number. Every ap- 
propriation bill has to be left so that the number of the ordi- 
nary employees can be increased. Take the Post Office bill, for 
example, which is soon to be considered in the House. We con- 
stantly increase the number of employees in one class and re- 
duce the number of employees in another class, although some 
of them may thereby be promoted. A proposition to raise the 
salary of a man from $1,200 to $1,300 would be subject to the 
point of order, but an amendment to increase the number of 
employees at a particular salary, where the number is not fixed 
by law, is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has ruled, but 
I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
amendment in terms provides for the increase of the salary. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it does not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman explained that was the 
purpose of it. It inerenses the number receiving $1,300 by one 
and strikes out the provision for one at $1,200. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that one of these appro- 
priation bills would not last 15 minutes if we could not increase 
the number of employees receiving certain salaries. That is 
done all through this bill, Does the gentleman want a point of 
order made every time we respond to the needs of the depart- 
ment and increase the number of employees in a certain class 
where the number is not fixed by law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Three years ago the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAulix] made a very pathetic appeal to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union re- 
questing that the compensation of this particular man be in- 
creased from $800 to $1,200, and he stated that while he was 
classified as a fireman, yet in effect he was doing the work of 
an assistant engineer—that he was a man of long and faithful 
service; and it was stated then that the matter would be in- 
quired into at the following session. I think it was at the 
following session that the matter was looked into carefully, and 
it was ascertained that the man had been employed for a num- 
ber of years, had rendered faithful service, and was performing 
other duties than those strictly of an assistant engineer. Upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on Appropriations the 
compensation was increased from $800 to $1,200 a year, and we 
have now a repetition of the old story. Let the camel get his 
nose under the tent and he will soon have his entire body under 
it, if he is once given the opportunity. It is urged here now 
that there are three assistant engineers who receive $1,300 
a year each, and that this man’s work is really similar to theirs, 
and that, therefore, he should get $1,300 a year. His work 
is not similar and the services rendered are not similar. He 
is paid fairly for the services that he renders. There is no 
request or recommendation that any further increase be granted 
to him, and I hope the committee will not agree to the amend- 
ment. 


1914. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, just one word. There is no 


criticism that I offer of the Appropriations Committee. They. 
did raise the salary of this man, after we waited a year, from 
$800 to $1,200 on the statement, as just made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp], that he was really doing the 
work of an assistant engineer and only drawing $800 a year. 
It was a tardy recognition of this poor fellow's services. There 
is no question in the world about that, but they ought to have 
made it $1,300 at that time. They did not do it. 

Mr. PAdE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
makes the statement that this man is performing exactly the 
services of the other three men, although by the gentleman’s 
former statement he is not. He is also put at other things, 
which would tend to show that they do not need four assistant 
engineers at this place. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They do need him, and he takes his shift as 
an assistant engineer whenever they call upon him to do so. 
As I stated a while ago, when they need an extra elevator man 
and they do not need the services of this fourth assistant engi- 
neer they put him on the elevator, and they make him work the 
full time of an elevator man and then require him to report 
down at the other department and put in extra hours as an as- 
sistant engineer. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, yes. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but 
that is correct. That has occurred within the last three or four 
months. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If we should increase this man’s salary from 


$1,200 to $1,300 while he is performing the duties of an elevator 
man, would we not then be required to increase the salaries of 
the other elevator men from $1,200 to $1,300? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think not, but I am glad the gentleman has 
raised that question. 

Mr. MANN. They would surely think so. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want this fully understood before the vote 
is had. I think not, because this man not only performs the 
work of an elevator man when he is assigned to an elevator— 
and he is not assigned to an elevator every day by any means, 
his work is primarily that of an assistant engineer—but when 
they need an extra man they assign him to do that work. They 
not only require him to do the work of an elevator man, but 
they tell him, “ When you have finished your hours as an eleva- 
tor man you can report back down to our department and we 
have work for you there.” ‘That has not only occurred once, but 
day after day where he has worked as an elevator man during 
the hours assigned to the elevator men and then has gone to 
work as an assistant engineer. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the truth of the matter 
is—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true, if the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The elevator men were permitted to go 
home in order to register, and arrangements were made that 
some other men employed in other positions be detailed to do 
their work. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know what I am talking about, be- 
cause I had something to do with it. This man is a sort of gen- 
eral utility man—— 


Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but I 
know. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I tex the gentleman’s pardon also, and I know 


that he has done elevator work and he has been required to 
report down there and do other work after elevator hours were 
Abe! when there was no registration on at no time near election 

me. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is this gentleman you refer to working more 
than eight hours a day? 

Mr. HAMLIN. He sometimes works more than eight hours a 
day; but I am not making a point on that. 

Mr. ADAIR. Then it is in violation of the law, is it not? 

Mr. HAMLIN. He has done it, I am told. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Under the present administration? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds. It is only in justice to this man I 
-am pleading. I do not care—if the committee wants to turn it 


down, of course they have a right to do it—but I say it is only 
fair and just to this man that he should get $1,300, the same as 
the other assistant engineers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, just a 
word, We increased the salary of this man from $800 to $1,200 
just a year or two ago. The superintendent has not asked for 
any increase. The Committee on Appropriations had no request 
to increase his salary, and no evidence on which to base such an 
increase, and I hope that the committee will not pile up this 
appropriation bill so that we will be criticized when it gets 
through the House. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors to HE following committees: Ac- 
counts—clerk, $2,500; assistant clerk, $1,800; janitor, $1,000. Agri. 
culture—clerk, $2,500; assistant clerk, b. 1800 janitor, $ 000. appro 
B $4, 000, and $1,000 additional while the office is held 
preni incumbent ; assistant clerk and giano rapher, $2,500: 

00; 1, $1,800; Bag $1 Banking and 
8 $3, 000 assistant clerk, janitor, $720. Cen- 
$2, 600; janitor, $720. ei shone 82.500; assistant 
8 Weights, and Measures—clerk, 

‘olumbia—clerk $2,500; assistant 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
. In Congress—clerk, $2,000. Elections No. 1—clerk, 
; janitor, $1,000. Elections No. $—cierk, 2,000; janitor, $720. 
ection’ No. 3—clerk, $2,000; janitor, $720. nrolléed Bills—clerk, 
; janitor, $720. Foreign’ 4 ffairs—clerk, $2,500; assistant clerk, 

1.880 janitor, $720. Immigration and Naturalization—clerk, 2,000 ; 
janitor, 720. Indian Affairs—clerk, $2,500; assistant clerk, 1.800; 
anitor, 8720. Industrial Arts and Expositions—clerk, $2,000; janitor, 
3 Insular Affairs—clerk, janitor, $720. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—clerk, 82.500 Aaken clerk, $2,000; assistant 
clerk, $1, 725 * $1, 600." Irrigation of Arid Lands-—clerk, 2,000 ; 
janitor, $720. „Invalid Pensions—clerk. ae aoe) stenographer, 2.190 
assistant clerk, Ta 000; janitor, 81,000. Judiciary—clerk, 2,500; as- 
sistant clerk, 2000: $720. Labor—clerk, $2, 60 $ janitor, 
. 120. $720. Merchant ee 


„1,800; janitor, 8720. 


F 
assistant clerk, gh 2000; 
assistant clerk, 1 500; Janitor, $ 
tor, $720. Pensions—clerk, assistant a S 
d Pett 1 „52,500; assi 
1. janitor, $1,000. Printing—clerk, $2, 000; assistar 
Public ‘Buildings and Grounds—clerk, $2,500; assistant clerk, 
janitor, $720. Public Lands —elerk, $2,000; assistant clerk, 
64505 $720. Revision of the ws—clerk, $2,000; j 
ivers and Harbors—clerk, 52.500; assistant clerk, $1,800; 
5 


er, 420885 
Fy 155 8168. 750. 


the . amend- 


and . 
assistant clerk, 81.9 l e 81.000; 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I Uk: 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, between lines 20 and 21, Insert the following: “To pay the 
salary of the reviser of the United States Statutes for the 5 
on Revision of the Laws from June 30, 1915, to gure 30, 1916, 
authorized and provided by House resolution No. 555, Sixty- -third 2 — 
gress, second session, agreed to on July 3, 1914, $4 800. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, on July 3, 1914, as reported 
by the Committee on Accounts, House resolution No. 555 was 

adopted. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolced, That the Committee on Revision of the Laws of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to employ a competent person 
to assist the committee in 8 revising, and compiling the statutes 
— United States under the direction and supervision of the com- 
mittee. 

The resolution provided that until the compensation was 
otherwise provided for the compensation should be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House, and when the deficiency bill 
was up an effort was made to haye this compensation provided 
for in that bill, because the contingent fund was running rather 
short, and this was the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when that question was under con- 
sideration : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what the resolution Is that has been 
adopted. The practice has been that the compensation is paid out of 
the contingent fund, and if the position is continued after the time 
when the next legislative bill is under consideration, the position will 
be provided for in that bill. 


And a little farther down he said: 

If the place is to be continued beyond this session. of Congress, pro- 
vision will be made for it in-the legislative bill. 

Now, in pursuance of that statement, as chairman of the 
Committee on the Revision of the Laws, I appeared before the 
subcommittee having this matter in charge, the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and that subcommittee re- 
ported to the full committee in favor of placing $4,000, as pro- 
vided for in this resolution 555, in the appropriation bill. The 
first report printed on this bill, which we now have under con- 
sideration, stated that that item had been allowed. The daily 
newspapers of the city of Washington yesterday reported the 
same thing, but on examining the bill I find that it is omitted. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the necessity for this position, I 
will state that for two years the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws, making every possible effort to proceed with that 
work, found obstacles in the way to such an extent it was im- 
possible to proceed to codify and revise the laws as they were 
required to do under the law providing for that committee. 
At the last session of Congress the codification bill on the re- 
mainder of the judicial title was presented, which was quite a 
voluminous document and required a good deal of work and 
technical and expert knowledge to do the work, and at this 
session of Congress the Committee on Revision of the Laws 
have prepared and have ready, with the assistance of this re- 
viser, the common-carrier code, which is one of the most com- 
plicated in our law. It can not be for a moment contended 
that the work of this reviser is not worth $4,000, because this 
work had cost under former systems from $15,000 to $20,000, 
and more frequently $20,000 a year. I do not think there is a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations who will oppose the 
allowance of this amount if he understands the work that 
is absolutely necessary to be done. 

We are getting further and further behind all the time with 
eur statutes. They are in such a confusion it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell what the law is on any subject matter. At the last 
session of Congress there was a commission appointed for the 
purpose of revising the land laws of the United States. They 
are nothing like as voluminous, complicated, or intricate, nor 
do they require the technical knowledge that this revision work 
does, and that commission was allowed to spend $25,000 on 
that alone. We now present to the Congress a work of more 
value, the codification of the common carrier’s code, which re- 
quires more work and more technical knowledge than that, 
and only costs a part of the $4,000 that has been allowed to 
this reviser. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will be glad, if there is any opposition 
to this allowance, to hear from those who are opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
dispute about the facts. This man is provided for by a reso- 
lution of the House. He is now in the service of the committee, 
and is being paid out of the contingent fund. The subcom- 
mittee incorporated the provision in the bill, but the full com- 
mittee, after discussing the matter, decided that it was not 
necessary to bring it into the legislative bill and provide a 
statutory salary, which might never cease, but that we would 
continue to allow this man to be employed under the resolution 
of the House and to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House. He is not being deprived of the services of this clerk 
or reviser. It is only a question as to whether the House will 
continue to pay him out of the contingent fund or whether we 
will put him into the statutory salaries, which are so hard, once 
established, ever to abolish. And inusmuch as our genial friend 
from Louisiana has the help, I think it makes little difference 
to him whether the man is paid by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives or by the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Is he getting his $4,000 a year now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. He is getting his $4,000 a 

ear. 
5 The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not reserve time, but 
will be heard if he so desires. 

Mr. WATKINS, This resolution provides for a permanent 
position. To take up this law by piecemeal and hash it up, and 
take a part one session and let the reviser work during that 
session and drop it there, would amount to nothing at all. We 
want to go ahead regularly with the work, and the resolution 
provides for a regular position. It does not provide for a tem- 
porary position, There is nothing temporary about it, except 
that the payment shall be made out of the contingent fund until 
it goes into a regular appropriation bill. If we should let the 
reviser wait now and not proceed with his work after the session 
of Congress and not proceed under the resolution, which is a 
permanent statute and creates a position, then we could make 
no headway whatever with the work. In other words, if we 
take it up by piecemeal, one part of a statute or subject matter 
at one session and another part at another session, and only 
work during sessions of Congress and take chances of his being 
paid out of the contingent fund, the work would not only be 
unsatisfactory but inefficient, and amount to nothing whatever. 
The resolution provides for a permanent position. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. WATKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to inform the House 
whether the committee in the Senate has taken up for considera- 
tion in committee the codification bill that we passed? 

Mr. WATKINS. They had quite a controversy in the Senate 
some time ago. It was referred to the Joint Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws, and then referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and they have been proceeding as expeditiously, 
as they could with the amount of work before them, 

Mr. MANN. Have they had any hearings on it at all? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know. A hearing on a bill like that 
amounts to nothing at all. 

Seas Have they taken any action in the committee 
a 


Mr. WATKINS. I have been informed they are having it ex- 
amined and going through it to see whether there are any 
changes to be made in the bill; and they have promised they will 
report back the bill as soon as they get through. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said they were having it exam- 
ined. To whom do they send it for examination? I thought 
it was legislation. Do they send it to some clerk for ex- 
amination? 


Mr. WATKINS. I do not know what individual they have 
doing the work, but I know they have said they were going to 
report the bill back as soon as they get through. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is customary to send such things to the 
White House, but I assume the President does not have time to 
pass on bills of that character and tell the Senate whether he 
agrees to them or not. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is a piece of work that the President is 
not encumbered with. 

Mr. MANN. I was told by Senators that it was as dead as 
it could be. . 

Mr. WATKINS. The facts are that they have promised to 
proceed with the consideration of the bill and report it out just 
as soon as they can get through with the clerical work and get 
an opportunity to present it to the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think there is any chance of 
its being passed by the Senate during this session of Congress? 

Mr. WATKINS. After they get through with the appropria- 
tions, if there is any time left they will take it up in the regular 
order. 


Mr. MANN. If they do not take it up until after the appro- 
priation bills, which will not be passed before half past 11 
o'clock on March 4, there will not be much time. 

Mr. WATKINS. If they do not get through with it, the work 
is there just the same. 

Mr. MANN. In the next Congress the House will have to 
pass it over again. 

Mr. WATKINS. With the gentleman from Illinois commend- 
ing the work and every Member on both sides of the House 
having voted for it, I do not think it will take much time to go 
over it again. 

Mr. MANN. I hope not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. One word, please. Mr. 
Chairman. I want to be fair to the House. I now understand 
under the resolution the reviser would go off the roll on the 4th 
of March. I was under the impression that he was permanent. 
I just want to make that statement, because I do not want to 
misstate any fact. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 49. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. The Chair will 
count. All those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Sixteen 
Members have arisen, not a sufficient number. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. WATKINS. I withdraw the point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point that 
there is no quorum present. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Doorkeeper: Doorkeeper, $5,000; hire of horses and wagons 


and repairs of same, $1,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary; 
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special employee, $1,500; superintendent of reporters’ gallery, $1,400; 


janitor, $1,500; „ ae $1,180 each, 14 on soldiers’ roll at 
y $ rs— eac 
had each; labore at 840 cach, 8 known as’ cloak 


emale attendant in 


ladies’ retiring room, $800; superintendent of folding room, $2,500; 
foreman, $1,800: 3 clerks, at $1,600 each; nger, $1,200; janitor, 
720 ; laborer, $720; 32 folders, at $900 each; 2 drivers, at $840 each; 


1 for the minority, at $1,200 each; 46 pages g the on, in- 
eluding 2 riding es, 4 telephone pages, press gallery page, and 
10 <i for duty tthe entrances to the Hall of the Ho at $2.50 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “ entrances,” on line 16 of page 17, be correctly spelled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will be au- 
thorized to make the proper correction. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ant department messenger authorized and named in the 
8 December 7, 1897, $2,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Tast 
word. As to the assistant department messenger, would the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jounson] have any ob- 
jection to making that read, “For department messenger, 
$2,000"? There is not any messenger. Here is an assistant. I 
think under the resolution that has been changed. Why not 
make that read. Department messenger, $2,000”? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The clerk of the commit- 
tee informs me that the resolution has not been changed, and 
that the department messenger has been dropped out of the 
law, but that this man is holding as assistant under that reso- 

on. 
1 5 MANN. Why not change it now and make it read, For 
department messenger, $2,000,” instead of having an assistant 
to something that does not exist? That would make it in order 
hereafter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Then they would name 
some other man. This particular man was legislated into office 
by this resolution, and if we changed the office they would 
change the officeholder. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. This bill provides that the 
change of the officeholder be made by the House itself, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They would name an as- 
sistant and this man, too. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the same man that has been holding the 
office all the time? s 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina.. I think it is the same 
man—Col. C. W. Coombs. 

Mr. MANN. I think it ought to read, For department mes- 
senger,” instead of having an assistant. That would not 
change the man, because the House reserves the right to make 
a change in the law itself. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


: Librarian, $3,000; 


Law Library ts—2 at 
a 1 $540, 1 (evening service) 


assistan 1,400 each, 1 
1,500; junior : + $420; in 


Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, line 12, at the end of the line, add the following: To enable 
or Ricca render yen yee Ri gery ng eg Sothys 
index and compila 0 as y req ‘or n- 

cand “other official — pursuant to the law approved June 30, 
100 5 000.“ 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against that amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amendment 
is to continue the organization and work of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau in the Library of Congress. It will be an un- 
pleasant surprise to Members of the House that the work of 
this bureau, so well begun, shall be so soon abandoned unless 
my amendment is adopted. My amendment merely reenacts 
the provision of last year and continues the work of the bureau. 
Why provision for the continuance of the bureau was not in- 
cluded in the bill we are unable to determine. There is no 
renson stated in the hearings and no indication given that the 
bureau was to be discontinued except the absence of the pro- 
vision for its continuance. Members of the committee; when 
asked why such action was taken, say that-an independent, 
comprehensive bill is necessary to organize and determine the 
work of the bureau. But when asked if the work already be- 


gun is not fairly satisfactory they admit that it is, and have no 
Frag rant make of either the scope or progress of the work of 
e bureau. 7 


It may be admitted that the language authorlzing the ap- 
propriation last year was limited and inadequate. But that 
may be remedied without an abandonment of the work. As in- 
terpreted by the librarian, progress may be made and great 
benefit result from a continuance of the work under the author- 
ization until further legislation can be secured. 

The librarian, in the inauguration of this work, has exercised 
the utmost care in the selection of men to carry it on. This 
has necessarily resulted in some delay. But the work has been 
inaugurated. The force has been secured and is organized. Re- 
ferring to this-in the hearings, Mr. Putnam, the librarian, says: 


We have been cautious, Mr. Chairman, in appointing to it for two 
reasons: Firs e most effective a 
available; and, secondly, we wished to husband the Seen} ation, 
realizing th s might be 
heavy and g Demani to 2 Thera. 

e upon that roll, an ore ao 
d in some cases since, and have had mg cs inquiries: 
For Instance, we have had calls 
piatos of foreign laws relating to 
y tħe State; we have 
passed by : 
acreage. Incidentally, we were able to reproduce some of those statutes 
Tarien use of the photostat, 1— 
ations, 


Again, Mr. Putnam says: 


The demand upon this service will fluctuate and vary at different 
There will be always, however, during the inter- 
vals or during the recesses, work that will go on currentiy. For in- 
stance, the indexing of the Statutes at Large, which we are resuming 
work upon. We are bringing down the indexes to the general laws from 
1907, where we left it, and we are Beaming the work on the local and 
private acts, of which there are 18 pages to be treated: We are 
thering together information of ail the indexes, digests, and compl- 
tions that may be in process in the offices of bureaus and commissions, 
tting together systematic lists of sources that may be useful. 
There will be current work throughout the year in the preparation of 
information and material in anticipation of a demand for it. We have 
taken up, for instance, the preparation of material that relates to bills 
that have already passed one House and may come up at this session, 
We are subdividing among several people the — — of Con 
with reference to the subject matter that they may be interested in: 
For instance, the question as to the control of water power may come 
up this year, and also the questions of marine subsidies and a udget. 


They have commenced work, Mr. Chairman, and have made 
great progress, They have given special attention to subjects 
that are now vital and pending in Congress, such as immigra- 
tion, merchant marine, ship subsidies, and many other subjects. 
E have before me a number of monographs prepared by the 
bureau containing much information with regard to the mer- 
chant marine and other subjects, which show that very careful 
attention has been given to the work. Much of this informa- 
tion has been furnished to Members who have asked for it. 

At the request of the Committee on Appropriations Mr. Put- 
nam prepared and presented a full statement of the work 
already accomplished and an outline of the work proposed. 
It will be of interest to the committee, I am sure: 


No statement, therefore, at this date of “work accomplished’ would 
be significant. The main work thus far has been that of preparation, 
This has consisted in— 

(1) The organization of a corps of indexers to bring to date the 
Index to the Statutes at Large, previously completed through 1907, 
and to undertake the Index to private and local acts not before treated. 

(2) The selection and equipment of a room at the Capitol available 
for this corps of indexers and also conveniently accessible to Members 
of Congress desiring the aid of the division in any relation. 

(3) The preparation for each foreign country of lists of its official 

ublications which embody its statute law (example herewith, France, 
Exhibit B); completion of sets. 
The coliection of whatever indexes, digests, and compilations of 
especially any that may relate to pending legislation) are already 
in print and available. 

5) An inquiry as to any such indexes, digests, or compilations in 
the possession of or in course of preparation in any department or 
bureau of the Government (and not yet printed). 

(6) Probable subjects of legislation at the coming session: Antici- 
pation of these— 

(a) By cial attention to subjects dealt with by bills that have 
passed one House and are pending in the other; and 

) By similar preparation of material on subjects that from some 
other indication are likely to receive attention in Congress, 

Examples of (a): Immigration, convict-made goods, railroad securi- 
ties, etc. 

Examples of (b): Merchant-marine subsidies and the budget. Upon 
these latter two exhibits herewith of compilations actually made, 

(7) Assignment to certain members of the staff with 1 ex- 
perience of the fields covered in general by committees in ngress— 
e. g., Immigration, Iabor—with. special duty on those officials to keep 
in touch with the projects before and intended by such committees 
and, so far as practicable, 2 of their demands. 

As to all of the above, a er statement, as invited by the chair- 
man, is appended. 
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In the meantime some requests already dealt with may be illustrative 
e. g.: For compilations or digests—one upon the State contro! of coal 
mines in the United States and the system of royalties reserved to the 
State; the laws passed by the Southern States during the Civil War 
limiting the acreage in cotton; for translations—the law of Denmark as 
to agricultural holdings; the law of France as to liquor licenses; a 
8 the Cons «x Geneve as to ares courts; and certain provi- 
sions o. e constitution of Roumania. 

As was emphasized above, however, the staff has just been organized. 
Its existence and facilities have not yet been called to the attention of 
Congress, and they did not effectively exist prior to adjournment. There 
has therefore been no test of the service. A partial test will be offered 
during the coming session, but owing to its brevity, no more than a 
partial one. 

INDEX OF FEDERAL STATUTES. 


Resumption of the work of indexing the Federal Statutes from the 
point reached four years ago when the appropriation for this purpose 
was discontinued was the most obvious thing to be undertaken under the 
new provision—indeed, the reference in the appropriation act to the 
statute which authorized and directed the preparation of such an index 
implied its continuation. 

revious work: Volume I (Scott and Beaman; published 1908) cov- 
ered the permanent general law down to 1907, 1. e., to the end of the 
Fift a Con. . The private and local acts had been indexed in 
the Revised Statutes and in only a few of the volumes of the Statutes 
at Large prior to this date. The cards had, however, been kept on file 
— tne expectation that its continuation would ultimately be made pos- 
e 


Permanent general law, 1907 to date: Provision has accordingly been 
made for bringing the Index of the permanent general law down to 
date with a view to preparing either a new edition of Scott and Bea- 
man's index or a supplement to it, whichever may be considered the 
more desirable when the work is finished. It is estimated that this 

fece of work can be accomplished by one law indexer and an assistant 
n about a year. 

Temporary consolidated index: For use in the meantime a temporary 
consolidated index for this period is being made by clipping and mount- 
ing in one alphabet the separate indexes of the session laws. If desired, 
1 ar „ by photostat for the use of any committee which 

as of it. 

Private and local laws: The indexing of the private and local acts 
from the Revised Statutes to date has also been resumed, and the cards 
for the portion previously done have been checked up and arranged for 
continuation, n outline of instructions indicating the manner of 
indexing the various topics of local legislation (e. g., river and harbor 
improvements, bridges and dams, post roads, Indian tribes, land grants, 
11 * — udicial districts, etc.) has been prepared and tentatively 
adopted, subject to change as the result of criticism by the various 
committees and bureaus interested in these subjects, with whom we are 
conferring in order that the index, when completed, may meet their 
needs most effectively. As there are about 18,000 pages of local law 
to be treated, this section of the 2 will occupy between two and 
three years with the force at present allotted. 

lative forms, ete.: A new feature has been added in the com- 
pilation of a classified collection of legislative forms, standard ra- 
aphs, and clauses actually found in the statutes as they are read for 
fadoxing, It is hoped that Members will find this reference material 
useful in the preparation of bills. 

Indexing force: The force already Bed reg consists of chief indexer, 
in charge of the work (lawyer), general law indexer (lawyer), local law 
indexer (lawyer), private law indexer and file clerk, two clerical assist- 
ants (accurate and rapid typists), two messengers (for subclerical 


work). 

As chief indexer we have the person who was in cha of the actual 
work of indexing the Federal Statutes four years ago and who has since 
been engaged in a similar undertaking at Albany for the laws of the 
State of New York. Two others from the former index force have also 
been reappointed. With this nucleus of workers familiar with the plan 
of indexing and its actual application, it has been possible to get the 
work into smooth running order with minimum delay. 

Office location: The indexing of the Federal Statutes is being carried 
on in the new room in the Capitol assigned for legislative reference pur 
poses and in an office in the law library, so that the results may be 
conveniently used by Members while the work is in progress. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS AND TRANSLATORS. 


For the work of preparing digests and compilations of law a corps of 
research assistants and translators with auxiliary stenographic and 
clerical help has been organized. 

Cooperation with law and documents divisions: As the law division 
has the custody of American and foreign statutes, court reports, and 
other legal literature, and the documents division is responsible for the 
official publication containing data concerning the actual operation of 
laws, this section of the work must necessarily be carried on in close 
cooperation with these divisions. Desk specs has accordingly been pro- 
vided for research assistants and translators in the rooms occupied by 
these divisions in the main 8 

Representatives“ 9 room: One researeh assistant, however, has 
been suntan to a desk in the Representatives’ reading room in order 
that the legislative reference division may be in touch with the service 
there and make the results of its work directly available for Members 
using that room. Vertical filing cases of appropriate design and finish 
to harmonize with the scheme of decoration and furnishing in the con- 
gressional reading rooms have been 8 and will be used to accom- 
modate 1 reference apparatus (other than books) relating to 
proposed legislation. 

Survey of source materials: A systematic rey. of texts of laws and 
other source material ir the collections has been in progress throughout 
the summer and deficiencies have been reported to the divisions con- 
cerned with acquisition. 

Index of existing digests and compilations: To facilitate searches and 
avoid waste of effort a subject index.of digests and compilations of law 
and comparative legislation studies already available in print is being 


prepared. 

Material available in Government bureaus: To avoid duplication and 
overlapping where the subject matter is within the field of any Gov- 
ernment bureau, re Oe are being made to ascertain what indexes, 
digests, and compilations of law are at present available in manuscript 
or are in course of preparation in the various Government offices. For 
example, we find that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed 
3 of the labor laws of Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Austria, and Germany, which it has not yet had an opportunity 
to publish, and also has partial compilations for France, Italy, Belgium 


and the Netherlands In manuscript; the Children’s Bureau has in press 
a compilation of child-labor laws; and so on. 

Requests from Senators and Representatives: In addition to this 
preparatory work, which has occupied a considerable part of the time 
of several members of this force since their appointment, various re- 
quests for translation of foreign laws and compilations on special sub- 
pas have been received from Senators and Representatives and given 
mmedlate attention. The translations requested have included the law 
of Denmark relating to agricultural holdings and the size of landed 
estates, the law of nee relating to liquor licenses. a résumé of the 
code establishing a system of juvenile courts in the Canton of Geneva, 
Switzerland, articles of Roumanian constitution, ctc. These requests 
have not been restricted to translations of foreign law. For aoe 
one of the House committees needed a translation of certain statistical 
information relating to prices of commodities and ocean freight rates, 
and various Members have requested assistance in ee letters 
in foreign languages received from constituents relating to relatives in 
difficulty in the war area in Europe, or other matters. We have con- 
sidered that, a translating force being now available in the Library of 
Congress, its services might be legitimately used for any translation 
8 by Members or committees of Congress in connection with their 
work, 

Two compilations of laws which were furnished to Members may be 
noted, namely : (1) State laws in regard to the leasing of coal lands 
and the amount af royalty reserved by the State; (2) laws passed by 
the Southern States ring the Civil War limiting acreage in cotton, 
The latter is an example of ihe use of the photostat as an auxiliary to 
the work of compilation, the actual texts of the laws being reproduced 
photographically direct from the volumes containing them. 

Program of work: It is our aim to develop this work in such a wa 
that we shall be able to respond to demands from Members aud commit- 
tees of Congress as promptiy as ble. In order to accomplish this 
we plan to prepare material in anticipation of possible demands. Such 
material may be divided into three groups: 

1. Digests and compilations likely to be serviceable in connection with 
the work of particular committees in general; for example, a digest 
showing the essential features of the preparation, ratification, and ex- 
ecution of the British budget has recently been completed in rough 
draft, which is likely to be of interest to the appropriations and reve- 
nue committees of both Houses; in fact, In previous years the Library 
has frequently received uests for information on this very topic. It 
is intended to utilize in this connection the service of members of the 
Library staff who are specially equipped to assist particular committees. 
For example, Dr. Borchard, law librarian, who has made a snecialty of 
international law and bas served as assistant solicitor in the Depart- 
ment of State, will give attention to the field covered by the Committees 
on Foreign Relations in both Houses; Dr. Harris, chief of the division 
of documents, formerly of the Bureau of Labor, will give attention to 
the needs of the Committees on Labor and Immigration, etc. 

2. Digests and compilations on special subjects which party plat- 
forms or party leaders have indicated as matters on which bills will be 
1 for consideration and action by Congress; for example, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s letter to Representative Uxperwoon shortly before the 
recent election indicated that the development of the merchant marine 
and conservation of natural resources, particularly water-power con- 
trol, would be two important subjects on the program of the next ses- 
sion. We are accordingly preparing information as to foreign legisla- 
tion on (a) merchant marine and (b) water power. 

3. Digests and compilations on the subjects of bills on the calendar 
which have been favorably reported by a committee in either House of 
Congress or of bills on which hearings have been held indicating that 
some committee action is likely to be taken on them. ‘This furnishes 
an indication of a number of subjects on which information will prob- 
ably be called for by some Member or committee. As only a short ses- 
sion remains of the present Congress, we have given particular atten- 
tion to the subject matter of bills which have already passed one House 
and are pending in the other. 

General public bills which have passed the House and are now on 
the Senate calendar favorably reported, with or without amendments: 

I. R. 6060, immigration; H. R. 14330, convict-made goods; H. R. 
16586, railroad securities; II. R. 10735, bureau of labor safety; II. R. 
e Apena ald in road making; H. R. 8428, publicity of campaign 
contributions. 


General public bills which have passed the House and are now pend- 
a iy nate committees : 
„ R. 16136, coal, phosphate, oil, ete., lands; H. R. 16673, water- 


power development; H. R. 18459, Philippine government. J 
OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DIVISION IN THE CAPITOL, 


The Speaker has assigned to the Library for legislative reference 
purposes the only room in the Capitol Building at present available 
viz., room 74, on the ground floor (west side, near the center o 
the building). In this room, as previously stated, the indexing of 
the permanent general laws is being carried on, and the results in card 
form, together with the printed indexes, will constitute parts of its 
equipment for the service of Members. e have also assembled here 
a small office collection of books for ready reference primarily on ques- 
tions of law which may arise in connection with bills before Congress. 

It includes the United States Statutes (annotated and compiled 
editions) ; Digest of United States Supreme Court Reports; Words and 
Phrases; the leading treaties on constitutional law, statutory construc- 
tion, and subjects within the field of Federal legislation (s. g., inter- 
state commerce, taxation, public officers, etc.) ; latest editions of special 
compilations of United States laws issued by the various departments 
and bureaus, including administrative rules, regulations, and decisions 
thereunder ; Government document catalogues and other useful indexes; 
latest issues of statistical annuals and general reference manuals. 

The last named are included for the p of answering inquiries 
which can be met at once by the facts and res found in such ks. 

With this collection, supplemented by the index apparatus and a file 
of bibliographic lists, memoranda, briefs, etc., the lawyer in charge of 
this office may aid fo answer such questions as the following: 

1) Where can a given law be found in the statutes? 

2) What is the existing Federal law on a given subject? 

3) How has a given law been construed by the courts or what rules, 
„ decisions have been made under it by any executive 

e men 

140 What bills have been introduced during the present Congress on 
a given subject, and what is their status? 

(5) What is the usual form for any Dill, clause, or paragraph of 
common occurrence? 

(6) What interpretation has been given by the Federal courts to 
words and phrases used in a particular bill? 


> existing 


1914. 


(T) What existing laws would be affected b; 


the enactment into law 
of a proposed bill, and what acts of Congress shoùld be specifically men- 
tioned in its repeal clause? 


(8) Have recent changes in titles, salaries, powers, and duties, ete., 
been properly incorporated in a proposed bill and are the references to 
aws correctly given? 
(9) Are the administrative features of a given bill conformable with 
existing departmental machinery? 
10) What constitutional questions are raised by a proposed blll, 
rs st opinions of the Supreme Court have a direct bearing on 
em 
The purpose of this service at the Capitol will be to ald the Senator 
or Representative in his efforts to make the law what he desires it to 
be, not to indicate what the law should be. It will be primarily con- 
cerned with the legal side of the law, and not with the economic, socia 
or litical. policy involved. Inquiries relating to the latter recel 
in this office will; however, be communicated immediately to the appro- 
rilate division of the library service for prompt attention; this atten- 
on consisting, as heretofore, in the indication of literature that may 
bear upon the subject and the actual supply of the books the ves. 
{a Instructions to indexers of the private and local acts. 
b) Finding list of texts of foreign laws, decrees, decisions, etc. 


(France). 
t b t (six parts). 
te) Digest relating to the British bu a & z Da 8 


d) Digest relating to foreign legisla’ 
1455 Tennara. or “ge “emplo under the lump-sum appropria- 
— for legislative reference, with 3 of their qualifications. 

In view of this record of satisfactory accomplishment and the 
comprehensive program outlined for the future, which has not 
been adversely criticized by any Member, and which is exactly 
what the House said a year ago they desired, it is difficult to 
understand why at this time it is proposed to abandon the 
entire project. It has not been said, and can not be said, that 
there is not need for this bureau. 

We need it to furnish us exact knowledge of existing condi- 
tions to which contemplated legislation is to apply. 

We need it to inform us of State legislation on same or 
analogous matter, and of legislation in foreign countries and 
the effects of such legislation, 

We need it to ascertain whether or not such contemplated 
legislation has been before the courts, and if so, how interpreted. 

We need it to have references made available of discussion by 
publicists, jurists, and specialists in books, magazines, and 
reports, both domestic and foreign. 

We need it to know the legal definition of words and phrases 
used in bills introduced, as given by authority and by the de- 
cisions of courts; we need it in a thousand ways to ald us in 
our work. ; 

If it be said that this work is now to be abandoned from 
motives of economy, there are a score of appropriations in this 
bill that could better be dropped than this one. It will be a 
‘penny wise and pound foolish policy to drop this work. There 

is no other one thing that in the long run will save more from 
foolish, unwise, or useless expenditures than the continuance 
and development of the work of this bureau. 
Not only will it prove a wise economy to continue this work, 
but it is the belief of its friends that its development will be 
an effective influence for good on the general character and 
trend of national legislation; that it will discourage hasty and 
illy considered measures; that it will furnish the advocates of 
worthy measures effective arguments in their favor; that it will 
furnish the opponents of dangerous and unwise bills facts and 
arguments to defeat them. It is the believe of those who favor 
the continuance and development of this work that really to 
enlighten the understanding is to make more certain the success 
of the desirable and meritorious, and the defeat of the unwise 
and vicious. I sincerely hope the committee will adopt the 
amendment, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a great 
mistake if the Congress, having once undertaken to provide 
a reference library and a corps of assistants to supplement the 
work of Members, to do a lot of the drudgery for them, to 
facilitate legislation and the quick comprehension of measures 
before Congress, and to furnish in convenient form data bear- 
ing on these questions, should abandon it at this stage of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, in justice to the Committee on the Library I 
feel that I ought to say a few words in explanation of why no 
legislation along this line was brought into the House from 
that committee during the present Congress. We have had 
the question under consideration for a number of years, but 
there has been a strange fatality in connection with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Library. This year, for example, 
every member of that committee except myself will go out of 
Congress. Practically the committee has had to be recon- 
structed entirely each two years, and that has militated against 
the bringing into the House of such measures, for example, as 
that proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
modified, of course, to meet the views of the committee. I 


believe that ultimately it will make for economy, and certainly | 


will make for clarity of expression in the writing of the laws. 
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I have on my desk a number of articles, gathered from time 
to time from eminent jurists, from distinguished lawyers, and 
from great public writers, all declaring that the work done in 
Wisconsin, in California, and elsewhere, as reflected in the 
Statutes, has been of great advantage to the people, and that 
this advantage is largely due to an efficient reference library 
corps and bill drafters. It bas resulted in less litigation, in 
clearer and quicker decisions of the courts, and altogether in 
the interest of economy. 4 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it happened that last year, in an en- 
deavor to save to the Congress and the country the services of a 
useful Member, I was absent for some time. During that time 
this measure was taken away from our committee and adopted 
by the Congress, by what vote I am not advised. I think if I 
had been here I should have resisted the effort to rob the 
Committee on the Library of its functions, but now the refer- 
ence bureau is established, in embryo at least, and I think it 
would be a great mistake, a great legislative blunder, to abandon 
it, because I believe that from this beginning we can develop a 
system which will prove satisfactory to the Congress and ulti- 
mately prove of great economy in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of this legislative body. While I think the Committee on 
the Library ought to have been given time to prepare and bring 
in a more complete bill, possibly the way in which it was begun 
will result in some money saving. I quite agree with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that to 
abandon it now would be a waste of the appropriation already 
made and of the energies that have been exerted in the construc- 
tion of this useful bureau, and that altogether it is an unde- 
sirable thing to do, and I hope that the House will permit the 
maintenance of this bureau until, as I believe will be the case, 
its usefulness shall be established to the entire satisfaction of 
the Members of this and of the other House. 

155 95 CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
statement, though, before I do so. 

The amendment that has just been offered refers to the law 
of 1906. That was simply an appropriation that authorized the 
indexing of the laws, and I have a copy of that work in my 
hand. It cost the Government $31,680. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Was there not an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa to the paragraph just ahead, the con- 
gressional reference library, and not the one below. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; this item was first 
placed in an appropriation bill and was carried for a number 
of years in language similar to the language that it is proposed 
to insert in the bill. This index, as I say, cost $31,680, It is 
so highly technical as to be useless. The Congressional Library 
itself is a reference library for Congress. It is the creature 
of Congress. In the beginning the books were assembled for 
the use of Congress. We now have in that library that is 
costing $630,000 a year a reference library with a small force 
costing about $5,000. 


The Committee on Appropriations is not unfriendly to the 
suggestion embodied in this amendment, but the Committee on 
Appropriations is not a legislative committee. This question is 
before the Committee on the Library, presided over by my friend 
from Texas. We would be delighted if he would take the in- 
formation he has gathered, bring in a proper bill, with appro- 
priate limitations, to establish this reference library. But to 
appropriate a lump sum of money, with absolutely no limitation 
as to how it shall be spent, seems to the committee to be an un- 
wise thing to do. : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman will realize that Congress 
took it away from the committee and enacted the legislation 
without consulting us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Now, gentlemen, how is 
this money to be spent? There is no limitation provided. Any 
Member of Congress can prefer a request to the Librarian of 
Congress and ask that several thousand dollars be spent in get- 
ting certain information that he may want, and yet no other 
man in Congress may care anything about it. We are not op- 
posed to appropriating the money if the Committee on the 
Library will formulate a plan under which it is to be spent. 
This reference library force ought not to be put in operation 
except under a resolution passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Pending that, does not the gentleman think 
it would be wise for us to continue the work that the Librarian 


Yes. I want to make a 
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is doing rather than lose the results of the $25,000 that has 
already been used? And let me ask him a further question: 
Would it not be wise for us, in view of what we know he has 
already done—and I do not think the gentleman will criticize 
it—to continue it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 


I will answer the gen- 
tleman’s first question. If we were to make the lump-sum ap- 
propriation, then the Committee on the Library, or Congress, 
would never legislate. But we have dropped this appropriation, 
and that will call it sharply to the attention of people who want 
this kind of legislation, and you will get the legislation in 
shape. If I were in a conference on this question, and I had a 
carefully drawn bill by the Committee on the Library 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman would not agree 
that it might go into an appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina (continuing). I would be 
in a position to give it intelligent consideration. This is not a 
question that comes within our jurisdiction, and I have not 
studied it. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. I think there is a great deal in the gentle- 
man’s point that we should have a more comprehensive form of 
legislation. But the proposition now is under the appropria- 
tion bill of last year and the organization of the work which 
the gentleman so well knows, and will approve of, because it 
is directly in line with the comprehensive form of legislation 
that is so necessary. Would it not be wise to continue this 
until we can secure the passage of a more comprehensive law? 
Ought we not to continue it, knowing that the money has not 
been improperly used? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think the Committee on 
the Library has had hearings, had bills before it, and that is 
the proper committee to consider this question and put it in 
proper shape. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will permit me for an in- 
stant, if the gentleman has given much attention to the hear- 
ings and to the bills he will realize that in each instance there 
was a comprehensive proposition and a proportionately expen- 
sive one, As chairman of the committee I hesitated to recom- 
mend or push legislation which would involve an initial annual 
expense of from $100,000 to $125,000 a year, because I doubted 
whether such a bill would pass. I believe it ought to be es- 
tablished, and I believe it would be useful and ultimately re- 
sult in a saving to the people; but the gentleman knows as well 
as I do that in all human probability, notwithstanding we did 
not make the finest record for economy ever known—in all 
human probability no such measure could have been gotten 
through the House. I was doing my best to hold down all the 
expenses and refrain from recommending legislation that would 
involve any considerable appropriation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Would it not be within the 
power of the Committee on the Library to draw a bill sufti- 
ciently comprehensive and yet not so very expensive as to ac- 
complish the work? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Not a bill that would meet the view of gen- 
tlemen who have given the most attention to it. I will say 
that I shall endeayor to do so. It is a difficult thing to cut 
down to the limit fixed by Congress when they took control of 
the matter of appropriating sufficient to create an effective 
bureau. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not understand that the gentleman 
made the point of order. I understood he reserved it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I reserved it in order 
that my genial friend from Iowa might address the House, and 
after he addressed the House I made the point of order. Mr. 
Chairman, the hour has arrived at which by consent of the 
House we were to recur to the first section of the bill in rela- 
tion to mileage. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hereafter Senators, Representatives in Congress, Delegates from Ter- 
ritories, and Resident Commissioners shall be entitled to receive in lieu 
of all other allowances for mileage or expenses for attending the ses- 
sions of Seyi Sige mileage at the rate of only 5 cents per mile, to be es- 
timated by the nearest route usually traveled in going to and returning 
from each regular session. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that paragraph. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I also desire to make the 
point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington and the 
5 from Ohio make the point of order against the para- 
graph. t 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that some of the Members here are very much in- 
terested in the Library of Congress, I ask unanimous consent 
that we conclude the items relating to the Library of Congress 
before we return to this mileage proposition. kai 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no; let us dispose of it now.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the items relating to the Library of 
Congress be disposed of before taking up the items concerning 
mileage. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
have to object to that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman from Missouri desire to discuss the point of order? 

55 HAMLIN. No; I do not desire to discuss the point of 
order, ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
reserve the point of order for discussion of the general question 
of mileage at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against that portion of the bill just read, lines 4 
to 10, inclusive, page 2. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire if we can not agree upon some time to debate 
this amendment? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we have 
not yet reached the amendment. We are now discussing the 
point of order. The point of order I make against the para- 
graph is that it is new legislation, and it comes from a commit-. 
tee that has no jurisdiction over the subject matter. There 
can not be any question about the fact that it is new legisla- 
tion, so the only other point that could be possibly urged mak- 
ing it in order would be that it comes within the terms of the 
Holman Rule. I think the reading of that rule will satisfy the 
Chair that it does not come within its provisions, which reads: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order except such as, being germane to the — 


ject matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of 
the number and salary of the officers of the United States— 


It clearly does not do that— 


by the reduction of the. compensation of any person paid out of the 
reasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money 
covered by the bill, 

It does not reduce the amount covered by the bill, so the 
only provision of the rule which it could be contended would 
cover this would be the words 

By the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

If the Chair will recall, during the discussion of this proposi-: 
tion when it was up before, some of the gentlemen who have 
always been opposed to the present mileage cited a decision of 
the Court of Claims, which I do not have, to the effect that it 
was not compensation, so that if the Chair follows that judicial 
determination of the Court of Claims there is only one thing to 
do, and that is to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this question has been 
discussed frequently and has been determined often. The law 
fixing the compensation of Members provides that the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress should be at the rate of $5,000 per 
annum, and in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents 
per mile going to and returning from each session of Congress, 
by the nearest route. It has been repeatedly held that the mile- 
age of Members of the two Houses of Congress is a part of their 
compensation. That being so, the provision is clearly within 
the rule of the House making legislation of this character in 
order upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Has the gentleman available the language of 
the statute changing the compensation of Members to $7,500 per 
annum? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not; but there have been rulings 
to the effect that the effect of that statute merely increased the 
$5,000 to $7,500, and did not affect the fact that the mileage 
was additional to and a part of the compensation. I do not 
think that it is necessary to take up any time with extended 
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discussion of this question. It has been repeatedly debated and 
ruled upon, and it has been held that this provision is in order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. ? i 

Mr. GOOD. Would the gentleman contend that it would be 
in order upon this bill to offer an amendment to repeal section 
31 of the act of July 2, 1909, which provides for taking an agri- 
cultural census? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
act to answer that question. 

Mr. GOOD. The same proposition of law is involved here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it would-result in decreasing the ex- 
penditures in the bill, it would clearly be in order, and, in my 
opinion, it would be a good thing to do. 

Mr. GOOD. Possibly; but I do not believe the Committee 
on Appropriations would have authority to report that kind of 
legislation, and yet it would obviate the necessity of making 
an appropriation of 52.286.000. Here the proposition is to 
change existing law, and the bill comes from a committee that 
does not have jurisdiction of that subject, and because it is 
followed by a reduction in that particular item, I think, as the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] has pointed out, 
it does not come within the provisions of the Holman rule any 
more than an amendment to amend the law striking out the 
provision that makes it necessary to take an agricultural census 
in 1915 would be in order and germane to this appropriation bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, section 17 of the act 
approved July 28, 1866, is as follows: 

That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Dele- 
gate in Congress shall be $5,000 per annum, to be computed from the 
first day of the present session, and in addition thereto mileage at 
the rate of 20 cents per mile. to be estimated by the nearest route 
usually traveled in going to and returning from each regular session. 

That is the only provision for the payment of mileage to 
Members of Congress. Section 4 of the act of February 26, 
1907, provides: 

That on and after March 4, 1907, the compensation of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Vice President of the United tates, 
and the heads of executive departments who are Members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, shall be at the rate of $12,000 per annum each, and 
the compensation of Senators, ioe: nena wit in Congress, e 
from the Territories and the Resident Commissioner from Port Rico, 
shall be at the rate of $7,500 per annum each. 

It has been held, the question having been raised in the House, 
that this section of the act of February 26, 1907, providing for 
the compensation of Members of Congress at the rate of $7,500 
a year, did not repeal that portion of the act of 1866 which 
provided, in addition, the lump-sum mileage at a fixed rate. 
If it did repeal that portion of the act of 1866, then there is 
no authority in law for the payment of mileage to Members 
of Congress. The House, following repeated rulings, has held 
that that portion of the act of 1866 was not repealed, and that 
the compensation of Members of Congress is $7,500 per annum 
and, in addition thereto, the mileage at the rate of 20 cents 
per mile.. This provision in the bill provides for a reduction of 
the rate of mileage to be paid to the Members. It affects the 
compensation being paid out of the Treasury to officers of the 
Government of the United States and comes within the provi- 
sions of Rule XXI, known as the Holman rule, which was 
adopted for the express purpose of permitting the House to 
enact such legislation upon appropriation bills as would enable 
it to retrench in the expenditures of the Government. The 
various questions involved have been raised frequently since 
1907 and the uniform rulings of the Chair have been, first, that 
compensation of Members of Congress is at the rate of 57.500 
per annum and, in addition, mileage of 20 cents per mile, and 
that an amendment or legislative provision purporting to change 
the law, in so far as it reduces the amount of mileage to be 
paid Members of Congress, is in order within the rule. 

Mr, GORDON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD] has discussed the very point to which 
my point of order was directed, but I do not agree with his 
construction of the statute. The last legislative expression 
fixed the compensation of Members of Congress at $7,500 a 
year. Now, the gentleman from New York says it has been 
uniformly held we are entitled to more than that, but the 
gentleman did not cite the authorities and I have not seen them. 
It seems to me the very language of the statute itself fixing 
the compensation at $7,500 a year would end it. It repeals all 
prior legislation upon the subject. I would like to see the 
authorities where it has been held that it leaves that statute in 
force. The gentleman did not cite them. He said it has been 
so held repeatedly, and that is the very point I desired to urge 
for the consideration of the Chair, that when the Congress 
fixed the compensation of Members at $7,500 per annum that it 
repealed all other statutes upon the subject of compensation 
and mileage as part compensation of Members. That statute 


was repealed by the enactment of the statute of 1907. I think 
the plain language of the statute he has read to us would 
warrant that interpretation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] makes the point of order that this paragraph re- 
ducing the mileage of Senators and Representatives to 5 cents 
per mile is not in order under the Holman rule. The Chair 
thinks that counting mileage as part of the compensation of 
Senators and Representatives and a reduction under present 
that it is in order and therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to see if we can not agree upon a time for debate. How 
much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. GOOD. I would suggest we have 20 minutes on a side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the paragraph, page 2, beginning line 4 and ending line 10. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, we are trying to fix a 
time for debate upon this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate be limited to 20 minutes on a 
side, 20 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goon] and 20 minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon this amendment be fixed 
at 40 minutes, 20 minutes to be controlled by himself and 20 
minutes by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MANN. That is not on this amendment to the para- 
graph and all amendments thereto? ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. On this amendment to 
the paragraph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I rose a while ago to offer an amendment, but the Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from Washington, who raised the point of 
order. I will not object, provided I am given permission to 
offer my amendment and have five minutes in which to discuss 
it, or some such time. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Why does not the gentle- 
man offer his amendment now? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not proper that amendments to per-. 
fect the paragraph should be offered before a motion to strike 
out is put? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then, the gentleman from Missouri has a 
right to offer his amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand that perfectly; but if we make 
an arrangement here for 40 minutes’ debate I am to be shut 
ont entirely. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman can protect himself, of 
course, and I hope he will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman could not be deprived of 
offering his amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And have five minutes in which to discuss it. 
I understand the gentleman from South Carolina says I can 
have time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will offer the following 
amendment, namely, in line 8, page 2, strike out the figure “5” 
and insert “ 10.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, in line 8, by striking out 5“ and inserting 10.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Missouri Ir. 
HAMLIN] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment for the following reasons: During last session of Congress, 
when this proposition was up, I voted three times to reduce 
this mileage. While I believe that it was originally fixed as 
part of the compensation of Members of Congress I also know 
that it was fixed at a time when the mode of travel was very 
different from what it is now. We know it was fixed back in 
1816, when there were no railroads in the country and when 
Members attending sessions of Congress were compelled to 
travel by stage or by water in a very roundabout way and at 
a very great expense, and I believe that this mileage was in- 
tended at that time to cover approximately the expense of Mem- 
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bers attending Congress. I do not believe it costs Members 20 
cents a mile at this time under our present mode of travel 10 
attend sessions of Congress; that is, coming to and returning 
from a session of Congress. But I do believe that it ought to 
be intended, if it were not intended at the time, that Members 
should not only have enough to pay their own individua! 
expenses in coming here and returning from the sessions of 
Congress, but they ought to have an allowance sufficient to per- 
mit them to bring their wives, at least, with them. Now, I 
do not believe that 5 cents a mile will cover that expense, will 
pay the railroad fare, the Pullman fare, and the dining-car 
fare. Therefore I believe that the rate fixed in the bill ought 
to be more than 5 cents; but I believe that 10 cents a mile for 
coming to and returning from the sessions of Congress will be 
suflicient, and I have therefore offered this amendment to strike 
out the 5 cents a mile and make it 10 cents a mile. I believe 
that 10 cents a mile will cover the expense of Members with 
their wives or some other member of their family, or perhaps 
two members of their family, in coming to and returning from 
sessions of Congress. That is all I believe Congress ever in- 
tended should be allowed as mileage, and I believe it is all we 
ought to ask in this instance. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to eall the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that almost the universal mileage 
paid in the States to members of the legislature and officials 
who are required to travel is 10 cents a mile, and in very few 
cases is it as low as 5 cents a mile, and therefore the amend- 
ment of the gentleman would conform to the mileage rate that 
is allowed to officials who are required to travel in connection 
with their official duties. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I thank the gentleman from South Dakota 
for making that suggestion, because I think he is entirely cor- 
rect. I reach this basis, though, not on the idea suggested by 
the gentleman, but from my own experience and what I hon- 
estly believe would be a fair allowance for mileage in covering 
the expenses of Members in coming to and returning from ses- 
sions of Congress. I care nothing especially, so far as I am 
individually concerned, but I think in adjusting this matter we 
ought to reach a fair and just conclusion. I am quite convinced 
in my own mind that 10 cents a mile would be a fair adjust- 
ment 5 this mileage proposition, and I believe it ought to be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crise). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I hope the gentleman from 
Iowa will use some time now. 

Mr. GOOD. May I ask if we are to vote on all these amend- 
ments at the end of the discussion or dispose of this amendment 
now? 

The CHAIRMAN, The present oceupant of the chair was not 
in the chair when this matter came up, and he is unable to 
answer, but if there was no general agreement he would say 
that general debate should first be consumed. 

Mr. GOOD. 
man from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] offered an amendment 
to strike out the paragraph, and the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. HAMLIN] offered an amendment to perfect the paragraph. 
It seems to me a vote ought to be taken on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri before there is a discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly under parliamentary law an 
amendment to perfect the text will first be voted on before the 
amendment to strike out, but what the Chair had reference to 
was that he understood that all votes were to be postponed until 
the 40 minutes’ general debate was consumed. 

Mr. GOOD. It is immaterial. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
motion to strike out the entire paragraph. I do not think there 
is anything in the argument made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hamirn] when he wishes to place it at 10 cents per 
mile on the theory that it will bring the families of the Members 
here. Ten cents will not be sufficient to bring the members of 
families from the Pacific coast. Now, I prefer to strike out the 
entire proposition. So far as I am individually concerned, I 
would rather be guilty of grand larceny than petty larceny, and 
if 20 cents is a graft, 5 cents is a graft. It vill not cost 5 cents 
for any man to go to his home and return if he does not include 
his family. If he does include his family and he lives on the 
Pacific coast or in the far South, and there are three or four 
members in his family, it will not be sufficient. Now, the whole 
proposition of this mileage is a proposition by those who live 
near Washington to make a little cheap political capital at the 
expense of the Members who live far distant. I will at least 


The parliamentary situation is that the gentle- 


not mix hypocrisy with the taking of the mileage. I have never 
yet stood upon the floor of this House and condemned it as 
graft, nor have I been one of the first Members at the wicket, 
after speaking against it, to get my portion of it. Many who 
oppose the mileage talk one thing upon the floor of the House 
and another in the cloakroom. Now. you might as well face 
this fact. You are not deceiving the people of this country. 
They know the cheap hypocrite that stands up here and wants 
to make a little political capital at the expense of some of the 
other Members. The proposition is squarely this: If this mile- 
age is wrong, strike it out; and if you want to punish me be- 
cause I live on the Pacific coast, have the courage and honesty 
to do it, 

Now, another thing about it, if a man has only his wife, the 
mileage is sufficient compensation, coming from the Pacific 
coast, to cover the expense. You take the case of two of my 
colleagues, Mr. FaLtcones and Mr. La FoLLETTE, and the mileage 
is not sufficient in either case to pay them to bring their fam- 
ilies here. Do you want them to leave their families at home, 
or do you want to penalize them for having a family? 

You either want to penalize the Members of the House who 
have large families or you want to penalize them because they 
live far away from the Capital. Which is it? But if we are 
going to parade before the country our patriotism and our 
righteousness, then let us strike it all out. If it is a steal to 
take 20 cents, it is a meaner and more contemptible steal to 
take 5 cents. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman from South Carolina desire 
to use any more of his time? 

Ph nag JOHNSON of South Carolina. No time is asked for on 
side. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. I do not see him here 
just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
offers an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. I can reduce it to writing. I would like to 
amend the amendment by making the provision read so that 
each Member would be paid the actual expenses paid by him 
for bringing himself and the dependent members of his family 
to Washington. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the gen- 
tleman reduce his amendment to writing, so that we can have it 
properly before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
offer an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I take issue with a part of the 
argument made by Members this morning, wherein the state- 
ment is made that mileage is a part of the compensation of 
Members of Congress; and I take issue with them upon that 
proposition because the Court of Claims has expressly decided 
that it is net a part of the compensation of Members of Con- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Tes. 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman just hear the distinguished 
chairman of the committee in this House decide that it was a 
part of the compensation, and is not that latest authority or 
statement of the law? 

Mr. COX. That might be a controversy between the distin- 
guished gentleman and the Court of Claims; but the Court of 
Claims, as I recall reading the decision—and I read it last 
spring—expressly decided upon the proposition that mileage 
allowed to Members of Congress was not a part of their com- 
pensation; that it was originally designed and intended to reim- 
burse the person for travel. That was not a side issue of the 


case, but a question squarely in issue, where the Delegate from 
New Mexico or Arizona—I am not sure which—bronght a suit 
in the Court of Claims for his salary, and the Court of Claims 
expressly so held. 

Now, I agree that you will never get this mileage made ex- 
actly equal between all Members of this House; but when you 
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come to actually equalizing the law between man and man, the 
mortal mind of man has never yet been able to devise that kind 
of a law, and he will never be able to do it. 

As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HaMLin] well said a 
moment ago, it is perfectly patent and absolutely plain as to 
what the original intention of the forefathers was when they 
fixed the rate of mileage at 20 cents a mile in 1789. Those times 
and those conditions and those modes of travel have long since 
come and gone. 

Now, if the Court of Claims is right in holding that this is 
not a part of the compensation of Members of Congress, but is 
intended to reimburse the Members for money that they have 
actually paid out and expended for travel, the 5 cents a mile, 
in my judgment, comes nearest to being absolute and equal jus- 
tice between all the Members of Congress, and I hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] will 
be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have voted for the propo- 
sition of 5 cents and for the proposition for 10 cents, and I have 
voted for the proposition that Members be paid the actual 
traveling expenses of themselves and the members of their 
families. I have voted for it because it was a matter of indif- 
ference to me, But I am tired of this opera bouffe performance 
every time we reach the question of mileage. [Applause.] Men 
vote for it and pray that the Senate will not agree with their 
vote; and the Senate does not, and the Senate strikes it out. 
[Applause.] 

Now, my vote upon this proposition does not affect me one 
way or the other. I believe that if I take the mileage allowed 
by law, fixed for over a hundred years, as a part of the com- 
pensation allowed by law for my services here, I am not guilty 
of “graft” or any other immoral or wrong thing, and I never 
was afraid to say so or to vote so. The people do not care 
what we do with reference to paying or accepting pay for our- 
selves as the law allows. The people can well measure up the 
men, if there be such, who, in order to gain a little cheap 
notoriety or to escape probable criticism from the press, vote 
differently from what they think with respect to things that 
concern themselyes; the men who make profit of their great 
professions of economy by beginning with themselves and at- 
tempting to take something from themselves do so when they 
know that the attempt will be futile. [Applause.] 

So far as I am concerned, I am going to vote for the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamar], because 
I think that would be sufficient. But I do not vote for it be- 
cause I believe that any man who does not vote as I do, or 
who votes to keep it as it is, is guilty of petty “graft” or 
anything of the sort, and the people do not think so. The people 
are not caring what we do with reference to being paid for our 
services as the law provides for it. What the people want us to 
do is to pass laws that will best administer this Government 
for them, and the men who think that by this cheap demagogy 
they can get something will, in my judgment, be disappointed. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. ‘ 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am ready now to offer an 
amendment, as a substitute for the amendment and for the 
paragraph, the following: 

That in lieu of all mileage each Senator, Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner shall be allowed his actual traveling expenses 
for himself and the dependent members of his family in coming from 
and returning to his home at each session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is not an amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is a substitute. 

Mr. MANN. It is a substitute for the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is a substitute for the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. So that the vote on the Hamlin amendment 
would come before the vote on this substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that, as I under- 
stand and remember it, the substitute which I have offered is 
precisely the provision which was tendered by the committee 
at a former session of Congress, and if I can get the attention 
of the House I wish to say just exactly why I offer it and why 
I believe this substitute ought to be adopted. 

In the first place, gentlemen, it is just. The salary of every 
Member of Congress was intended to be $7,500 per annum, and 


every Member’s salary was intended to be equal to that of every 
other Member. 

Mr, MANN. If it will not interfere with the gentleman, will 
he yield for a moment? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. You say at the end of each “term” of Congress. 
I suppose you mean at the end of each “session” of Congress. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. I meant each session. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unani- 
mous consent to change his amendment in that respect. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to have it changed in that way, 
and ask that it be done by unanimous consent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no question that a 20-cent 
mileage rate for a Member who lives in Texas, and who comes 
here by himself, is a considerable addition to his salary as a 
Congressman over the salary of a Member who brings his family 
with him, expending as much as 20 cents a mile, and perhaps 
more, or one who lives near by and gets no mileage. When I 
first came to this Congress I had seven in my family—my wife 
and five children and myself—and I believed that in the inter- 
est of my people, as well as of myself, I ought to bring those 
members of my family with me, and I did so. It cost me just 
about the full amount of 20 cents to bring them and pay their 
traveling expenses, very little more or less, and considering the 
fact that I sometimes took trips that were not included in the 
mileage and yet were necessary; I think my necessary traveling 
expenses have been about what I have received. Now I have 
only five members in my family. Two of the seven members 
are not with me, do not come with me. Probably one of the 
present members will not come in the future. Now, I do not 
believe I ought to be paid for traveling expenses as much now 
as I was then, and as I ought to have been paid then. Gentle- 
men, if you want to have the pay of Members of Congress pre- 
cisely $7,500 a year, then you should pay them the actual neces- 
sary and reasonable traveling expenses for them to come here 
and to bring with them the members of their families, if the 
good of the country is better served by a Member being here 
with his family than it is by his leaving them at home—and I 
know many Members of Congress who, if they are forced to 
bear the expense, will be strongly tempted to leave the members 
of their families at home. I do not believe that ought to be 
done. I believe this is a great Government. I do not think it 
is necessary for us to be petty in our expenditures, but I do 
think it is necessary for us to be just, and I should like every 
man to be put on an equal footing. It seems to me this is the 
only way to put them all on an equal footing. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there are some honest differences 
of opinion between members of the subcommittee that reported 
this bill on the question of mileage. There is absolutely no 
difference of opinion on what this legislative bill will contain 
when it is signed by the President, so far as the mileage pro- 
vision is concerned. We all know that this is mere boys’ play. 

Mr. BARNHART. Every year. 

Mr. GOOD. It was only a few months ago that for days 
and weeks the House conferees were engaged with the Senate 
conferees in attempting to settle this question. Irrespective 
of what this House does, every Member of the House who 
knows anything about the subject knows that the Senate will 
write the provision with regard to mileage; and it ought to, 
until the day arrives when we are brave enough and honest 
enough with the country and ourselves to bring before this 
House a bill from a committee that has thoroughly investi- 
gated the subject and thoroughly digested it, fixing the mileage 
of Members. Why, we all know that when this bill is enacted 
into law the mileage will be 20 cents a mile, irrespective of 
what this House does to-day, and it seems to me that it is 
folly for which the Members of this House ought to be con- 
demned, when session after session they bring up this question 
in this way, especially at a short session of Congress. Every- 
body, at least on this side of the House, wants to aid in expe- 
diting legislation through Congress in order that there may be 
no special session. To take up the time of the House with 
propositions of this kind is, it seems to me, inexcusable. I do 
not care, therefore, to take any more time of the committee dis- 
cussing the subject. I yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

_ Mr. MANN. How much time? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is recognized for nine 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want only a minute. This is 
a short session of Congress, which will expire at 12 o'clock on 
March 4, except so far as the clock may be turned back. It 
is invariably the rule and practice in the short session of Con- 
gress to have a large number of conference reports come in at 
the very end of the session. 
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Tt has been stated in the newspapers—and I have heard gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House state—that both the ad- 
ministration of the Government and the administration in the 
House desired not to have a special session of Congress. I have 
questioned that statement, and I question it now. The only 
way a special session of Congress can be avoided is by passing 
the appropriation bills and having them signed by the Presi- 
dent; because if one of the supply bills fails, it will be neces- 
sary to have a special session of Congress in order that the 
Government may continue to run. Yet here is a proposition that 
was thrashed out last year, when we had time to burn, when 
we could remain in session as long as we pleased and make 
such fight as we pleased, so long as we had the backbone to 
do it, and we yielded then. Now it is interjected again. There 
can be but one purpose in interjecting propositions like this into 
appropriation bills at the short session of Congress, and that 
is in the hope that they may defeat the passage of an appro- 
priation bill in the end, in order to have a special session. I 
am not sure whether it is being done because the President 
wants a special session of Congress, or whether it is being 
done because the President does not want a special session— 
whether it is to aid him or to embarrass him. It is one or the 
other; and it comes from the other side of the House. [Ap- 
Plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have always been re- 
luctant to discuss the question of mileage of Members of Con- 

My reluctance comes from the fact that the mileage 
paid to me under the law amounts to $92. It is so small a sum 
that it makes little difference whether I receive it or not, while 
other Members receive substantial sums, which many of them 
believe essential. My expenses in coming to and returning 
from sessions of Congress are relatively all out of proportion 
to the expense of most Members of Congress, because I have 
seven children in my family, for six of whom I pay railroad 
fares, and with myself, wife, and one servant my expenses are 
proportionately much larger than those of the ordinary Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Of course nobody takes seriously the argument of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. He is just entertaining him- 


self and the House by his suggestion that the proposition to 


change the mileage is a deliberate attempt, a deep-seated plot 


on the part of some one to try to embarrass the administration | 


by defeating an appropriation bill and thus forcing an extra 
session of Congress. 

It is a matter of considerable regret that the gentleman from 

Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] should become so unduly excited 
in discussing the matter that he should attribute to those who 
differ with him the aspersion of his motives and characteriza- 
tion of his action in a manner that could not properly be ap- 
plied either to gentlemen or to honest men. No one charged 
anyone who differed as to the provisions in the bill with 
being grafters or thieves, or desiring to take money to which 
they were not entitled. The distinguished gentleman should 
not picture himself in any one of these categories when it is 
not charged against him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman has heard 
the discussions heretofore, and all the adjectives that he has 
now mentioned were used against those who were in favor of 
the present law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We can not resurrect all the arguments, 
good and bad and indifferent, either by the gentleman from 
Washington or other gentlemen in the House, from the dead 
past every time a question is presented to the House. What is 
the situation about mileage paid to Members of Congress? We 
might as well be honest with ourselves. Whatever differences 
of opinion we may have as to whether 20 cents a mile each way 
at each session is a proper sum to cover the traveling expenses 
of Members of Congress, the truth is that a large part of the 
citizens of this country believe that it is an excessive sum and 
that it would not be fixed at that sum if it were not for the fact 
that those who fix the rate are the beneficiaries of the rate. In 
other words, that while officials of the Government in every 
other department are compelled to travel upon official business 
of the Government, the rate fixed to cover the travel of Members 
of Congress, which they themselves fix, is two and a half times 
larger than the largest rate fixed for any other official of the 
Government. 

I know that gentlemen differ on this question, but these are 
the facts that appeal to the public; they do not believe that we 
are justified in fixing this rate to cover the traveling expenses of 
Members of Congress. 
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Mr. BARNHART. WiN the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. Why not fix it at the actual traveling ex- 
penses, the same as that ef all other officials of the Government, 
at 10 cents a mile? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But they are not fixed that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York three minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have jotted down my traveling ex- 
penses as they would be under the proposition to pay the actual 
traveling expenses of the Members and of those depending upon 
him, and I would receive more than $92 to bring my family. to 
Washington and return once each session under such a law. I 
do not believe that we should fix the mileage of Members of ` 
Congress by what a Member under unusual conditions would 
get, any more than I believe it is fair to charge that an unmar- 
ried man who had no dependent relatives with receiving an 
undue amount when he receives the fixed rate. What should 
be done is to fix a fair amount for the average Member of 
Congress, 

There are differences of opinion upon this matter. Some 
believe 10 cents an adequate sum, some think 5 cents is an 
adequate sum, and others believe that the Member should 
receive the traveling expenses of himself and the members of 
his immediate family. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Con- 
gress of the United States, as a matter of self-respect, ought to 
pay some attention to the sentiment of the country and reduce 


the rate of mileage. During the 16 years I have been in the 


House the same controversy has taken place in every session. 
It is not creditable to the dignity of this body. The mere fact 
that another body has resisted the attempts to reduce the mile- 
age does not, in my opinion, justify Members showing indiffer- 
ence to what the actual facts are, or to the sentiment of the 
country. We should do whatever is necessary to place the 
membership of this House upon such a plane that it would 
reflect the dignity and self-respect which become a body repre- 
sentative of 90,000,000 of free American citizens. For these 
reasons I shall vote for any proposition which will tend to 
remove from the minds of a large number of our citizens the 
conviction that the mileage is excessive and at the same time 
reduce mileage from an excessive rate. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman aware that a committee of this 
House has recently reported a bill to give certain offlelals- of the 
Government, in lieu of actual expenses which they now receive, 
20 cents a mile for traveling expenses going and coming? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was not aware of it, but I venture the 
prophecy that that bill has no more chance of being enacted 
into law by Congress than I have of being translated into 
heaven. If there is any one who believes otherwise, I should 
like him to rise and say so. 

Mr. MANN. It has been reported by a very distinguished 
committee of this House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They do not mean it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, all Mem- 


bers of the House have decided convictions on this question. 


We are making an honest effort to reduce the expenses of this 


Government. We are “cutting every department of the Gov- 


ernment to the bone.” 

It will take better with the country if we show a disposition 
to practice some economy in our own expenditures. Let us 
have a vote. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say just a word in reply to the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzcrrarp], if I can have his attention for a 
moment. The gentleman, by telling about his own family, 
illustrates the inequalities of this mileage proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But I am not complaining and I am not 
objecting to the reduction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I said the statement of the 
gentleman illustrates the inequality of which I complain. If the 
gentleman lived in Seattle instead of in New York and brought 
his family with him it would cost him $500 more each session 
than he would receive in the way of mileage. The proposition 
is: Is it fair to punish a man or to take from his compensation 
in proportion to the distance he lives from the Capital? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A man with seven children living on the 
Pacific coast has not time to come to Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, the gentleman is very - 
much mistaken in that. He is not the only man who has seven 
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children. Two of my colleagues can equal him in that respect, 
and they bring their families here, too. New York is not the 
only prolific place in the United States. If we could have a 
proposition here which we could honestly and economically ad- 
minister of paying the actual expenses of a Member in bringing 
his family I would favor it, because this other proposition does 
bear unequally. Some of us get mileage more than we are 
entitled to. I get more mileage than I expend, but, on the other 
hand, my colleagues do not, and we ought in some way, if we 
could, equalize the matter. In other words, what I am protest- 
ing against is that while you take from the gentleman from 
New York perhaps $40 you take from one of my colleagues $500. 
It costs the gentleman from New York $20 to bring a member of 
his family to Washington and return and it costs my colleague 
$200 to bring each member of his family to Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr: HAMLIN. ‘There was so much confusion that I do not 
think Members generally understood. Do I understand that the 
vote has been taken upon my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee just voted on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri and rejected it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote be taken over again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote be taken over again on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARRETT of Texas and Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington) there 
were—ayes 50, noes 76. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Harpy, and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Jonwson, to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
78, noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ` 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mileage of ee Delegates, and expenses of Resident 
Commissioners, $43,750. . 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. It 
has been suggested to me that another amendment ought to be 
offered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HARDY. I withdraw the parliamentary inquiry. 

ii The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of the 

II. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Librarian of Congress is authorized to appoint a disbursing 
clerk, who shall also act as assistant superintendent of the library 
building and grounds and perform the duties of aera clerk under 
the aforesaid act and the act 1 84 N July 19. 1897 (30 Stat. L., p. 
136). The disbursing clerk shall give bond in such sum as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall determine and shall receive a salary of $2,500 


per annum. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
3 A 15, after the word “of,” strike out “$2,500” and 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, as all Members of the House 
know, the late superintendent, Mr. Green, died a fev weeks 
ago, and the Committee on Appropriations are confronted with 
the problem of determining how the office which he had occu- 


pied should hereafter be filled, and the compensation thereof. 
I.think there is no doubt about the truth of the common im- 
pression that Mr. Green received a salary of $5,000, or $2,000 
more than the-salaries given to the division chiefs in the 
Library, partly because he had been associated with the construc- 
tion of the building and had rendered long, valuable, and dis- 
tinguished services. I think the suggestion of the committee of 
consolidating the control of the Library Building, of merging in 
the office of Librarian the duties of the superintendent, is a wise 
one. I think the committee is right in that, and I think it is 
right to take advantage of the occasion to make a saving; and 
although I appear to be offering an amendment to increase the 
appropriation, I invite the attention of the House to the fact 
that following my suggestion, in cooperation with the sugges- 
tions of the committee, there will be an important saving in the 
administration of the Library Building; but I am seriously 
afraid, as I know the Librarian is, that in the administration 
of the Library as proposed we will not find the same degree of 
satisfactory and efficient work that we have had. It is proposed 
to appoint an assistant superintendent, with a salary of $2,500 
a year. 

I inferred from conyersations that I had with members of 
the committee that it was their impression that the man who 
was next in rank to Mr. Green during his long term of service 
as superintendent would be promoted to this place, and that the 
assistant superintendent, of course, would receive a very much 
smaller salary. Now, it happens that in the personnel of the 
Library there is really no one to whom the Librarian could 
turn to secure a satisfactory and efficient conduct of the affairs 
of that office. The assistant superintendent is also made the 
disbursing clerk of the Library. There are about 430 people, 
as I remember it, in the Library. Their accounts have all to be 
paid by his check. They must be audited; they must be care- 
fully examined into. There are any nomber of other accounts 
also that require personal attention, and the time of one clerk 
while Mr. Green was superintendent was completely occupied 
in doing this work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; but I will have to obtain more time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman suggests that there 
is no one now connected with the office to perform the duties of 
disbursing clerk and assistant superintendent. I want to ask 
the gentleman whether the chief clerk at the present time, who 
is now drawing a salary of $2,000, can not perform those duties? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, it is not a pleasant thing to make 
these comparisons, but I will say to the gentleman that there is 
not, for the chief clerk was promoted to the position two years 
ago from the position of stenographer, and lacks the necessary 
technical education and experience. The Librarian is a busy 
man with large administrative duties and little time to give to 
the work that was done by the late Mr. Green. The assistant 
superintendent ought to possess to some degree the peculiar 
qualifications that Mr, Green had. He ought to be a man pro- 
fessionally trained along the lines of engineering and building, 
if such a person can be had for the salary provided. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, is it the gentleman's idea 
that in addition to the disbursing clerk and assistant superin- 
tendent we should continue the present chief clerk in the divi- 
sion? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. As clerk; J do not believe we ought to have 
any chief clerk at all in the office of the superintendent. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, is it the gentleman’s idea 
to increase the force of clerks beyond what it is now? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; but you reduce it very much below that, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; we do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas may have five minutes 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the present organization of 
the Library, I will say in reply to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, consists of a superintendent to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who also acts as disbursing officer, and who, under the law, 
bas been receiving $5,000 a year, and one chief clerk in his office 
at $2,000 a year. Now, that chief clerk has been the man who 
has looked after these accounts and attended to that sort of 
thing, requiring, of course, Mr. Green's signature, which office 
it is proposed to abolish; and the Librarian himself says that 
he thinks that there is no occasion for keeping the title of chief 
clerk, but they do need a clerk. Then one captain of the watch, 
who receives $1,400, who, perhaps because of his experience and 
because of his training, is better suited to be promoted to the 
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office of assistant superintendent than any other man in his 
office, but, it seems, is disqualified because of his age. Then 
there is a chief engineer at a salary of $1,500 and a chief elec- 
trician at $1,500 and 125 subordinate employees. Now the bill 
proposes to abolish the superintendent, which is proper. I quite 
agree to that, and then the chief clerk—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We make him disbursing clerk. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But you also make him assistant superin- 
tendent. Now, his time as disbursing officer in the supervision 
of accounts, in the making of computations and things of that 
sort, will be entirely occupied, and for that position a $2,000 
salary is adequate, but a $2,500 salary is not adequate to obtain 
the services of the sort of man who should be assistant superin- 
tendent and on whom would practically devolve the major por- 
tion of the work done by the late Mr. Green. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The language now is as you change it that 
the disbursing clerk shall receive $2,500 per annum? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Would you really mean that the disbursing 
clerk should receive only $2,000 per annum? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will wait a moment, there 

are some other amendments to be offered. In this next line you 
will see under the Library Building, “Disbursing clerk and 
assistant superintendent.” We are going to leave the title of 
disbursing clerk. 
Mx. TOWNER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to this 
fact. The language in the clause which the gentleman is now 
seeking to amend is legislative language; it is the language of 
the law—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it. The subsequent provi- 
sion is merely for the appropriation. Now, it seems to me that 
the gentleman, if he desires to present the matter as it should 
be, would reduce this salary from $2,500 to $2,000 in his amend- 
ment and increase the salary of the assistant superintendent to 


„000. 

1 02 SLAYDEN. But the gentleman overlooks the fact that 
the committee proposing the iegislation says it is not at all 
improper that the assistant superintendent shall also be the dis- 
bursing clerk. The assistant superintendent will need and 
should have a clerk to do this work of auditing, computation, 
and things of that kind, as has been the case heretofore. Mr. 
Green was the disbursing officer. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the $3,000 
will pay the salary of the assistant superintendent and the dis- 
bursing clerk also? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They are to be the same person. 

Mr. TOWNER. I know they are to be the same person. 

And you would not have any other officer? 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; I think there ought to be a clerk 
also. 
Mr. TOWNER. Let me state the question, if I understand 
it, and see if I am right, if the gentleman will pardon me. 
You believe the superintendent as such ought to receive a 
salary of $3,000? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The assistant superintendent. 

Mr. TOWNER. The assistant superintendent; yes. And 
you also desire there shall be an officer, who shall be the dis- 
bursing clerk, at $2,000? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No, sir. The assistant superintendent is 
expressly made the disbursing clerk, but I would also give 
them a clerk, not the chief clerk, not the disbursing officer, but 
a clerk at $2,000 that will do the work of that man. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then you propose to follow that up with 
another amendment? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Two other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SLAYDEN] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, just a 
few words ought to satisfy the committee. Col. Green was pro- 
vided for by law as superintendent of the Library of Congress 
before it was finished at a salary of $5,000 a year to complete 
the building. He rendered very notable service in connection 
with the construction of the Library, and we retained him in his 
place until the day of his death. It is not now necessary to 
have a great engineer like Col. Green as superintendent of that 
building. When it was first constructed it had a lighting plant 
and a heating plant, and it was part of the duties of the super- 
intendent of the building to have charge of that heating plant 
and lighting plant. We now have a central power plant, and 
from that central power plant are supplied the heat and light 
for the Library of Congress. As superintendent of the build- 
ing certain duties are no more arduous and responsible than 


are the duties of the superintendent of the Senate Office Build- 
ing and the superintendent of the House Office Building, both 


of whom receive a salary of $2,400 a year. As the disbursing 
officer his duties are not arduous. The disbursing officer in the 
Navy Department—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There is a person known as the superintend- 
ent of the House Office Building, is there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir; at a salary of 
$2,400 a year—an assistant superintendent. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And he works generally under the direction 
of Mr. Elliott Woods, does he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Who provides plans and gives orders and 
that sort of thing, and who generally supervises the work and 
directs it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I suppose the Librarian of 
Congress will have exactly the same control over his assistants 
that Supt. Woods has over his assistants. 

Mr. SLATDEN. If the gentleman will permit me, he realizes 
that in a building which has more cubic feet of area than this 
building has they are constantly employed in making little 
repairs and keeping things up. A good deal of those repairs 
may perhaps be done by contract. A great deal certainly was 
done by the force of the Library itself under the direction of 
Col. Green because he was a capable man to see to the execution 
of repairs. Perhaps you could not get so distinguished an engi- 
neer, and no one asks that; but for the salary I propose you 
could get a young man thoroughly well trained and technical, 
to some extent, who could do that and who could more than 
save the difference in the salary by making repairs without 
resorting to the more expensive system of contract. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I was going to state the 
duties, comparatively speaking, of the disbursing officer. The 
disbursing officer in the Navy Department has 603 people on his 
rolls. He disburses $861,890 and gets a salary of $2,250. The 
disbursing officer of the Post Office Department has 1,402 people, 
disburses $1,186,695, and receives a salary of $2,250. The 
Treasury has a roll of 1,392 persons, and the disbursing officer 
there disburses $1,837,608 and receives a salary of $3,000. The 
Library of Congress has only 491 persons on its rolls, and the 
total amount disbursed a year is $630,205. The committee, com- 
paring the work of this new officer with the work that other 
men do in the public buildings in the District, thought that they 
were fair in fixing the salary of $2,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed five minutes more. I want to 
ask him a few questions myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, by the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GouLDEN], I am permitted to ask 
the chairman another question. Those disbursing officers in 
these other departments of the Government that you speak of 
have an abundance of clerical help, have they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So have we clerical help 
in the Library. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have read you a list of the officers in the 
Library. ” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There are a number of 
clerks there who were under Col. Green. I do not know what 
they are doing, but they are there. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This man who was known there as clerk—I 
do not think they called him chief clerk? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; they called him 
chief clerk, and he received $2,000. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. By the way, let me say, in passing, that 
there ought not to be another man of that kind, because there 
is a chief clerk of the Library—Mr. Boyd, I think his name is. 
But that aside, the Library is open all but two days in the year; 
it runs on a double shift, and the contention is that this man’s 
time will be occupied almost entirely—we may say, completely 
with the clerical duties pertaining to the office. Now, if he 
were made assistant superintendent, coupling the duties of the 
two places, and he is given general supervision of the building, 
and has to go about and watch all the laborers employed there 
and keep them up to the mark, and has to make little daily re- 
pairs without first putting the Government to the expense of 
letting contracts and going out and getting the work done, he 
would have his time well occupied. He would be bound to neg- 
lect his other duties here. The Librarian is strongly of the 
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opinion that for a salary of $3,000 a high-class, thoroughly 
trained, and fairly technical young man can be secured. The 
gentlemen of the committee should not forget that we are en- 
deavoring to cooperate with them in this saving, not to the ex- 
tent that we think will impair efficiency but in order that a 
material saving in the appropriations for the Library may be 
made, 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I notice on page 27. line 7, you provide that 
the Librarian of Congress is authorized to appoint a disbursing 
clerk who shall also act as assistant superintendent of the Library 
building and grounds, and then you go down to line 16 and say, 
under the head of “ Library building and grounds,” what is a 
repetition of that, as it seems to me, and you say, “ Disbursing 
elerk and assistant superintendent, $2.500.". How many dis- 
bursing clerks and assistant superintendents do you intend to 
have? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Only one. The first para- 
graph creates the office and the second one appropriates for it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Do you propose to give him two salaries of 
82.500 each? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. The first paragraph 
fixes the salary and the second appropriates for it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I asked that question because on a casual 
reading of the bill it looked as if you were providing for two 
disbursing clerks and two assistant superintendents. With that 
explanation I am fully satisfied. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. The one, as I say, 
creates the office and the other appropriates for it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That clears up the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I may say that Col. Green 
for a number of years had been in very feeble health, and this 
Library is as well provided for in the bill you have before you 
as it has been in the years that have passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SŁLAYDEN]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty in my mind is 
that the combination of these two offices into one seems to me 


to be so incongruous that I do not see how it is possible for you- 


to secure the proper kind of a man, especially for $2,500 a year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will pardon me. 
He says it is “incongruous.” I will state to the gentleman that 
the superintendent of the building was also the disbursing 
officer, so that we are doing nothing more in this than has been 
the rule heretofore. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand; but I also understand that, as 
a matter of fact, while that was true, the superintendent per- 
formed only the duties of superintendent, and that a man who 
had a salary as chief clerk did almost exclusively the duty of 
disbursing officer. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This disbursing officer and as- 
sistant superintendent has the clerical force that he can use. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is the proposition at issue. It might 
be true that if the disbursing officer had a qualified clerk the 
work might be done. But it occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
now is the time when we ought to separate these offices. The 
consolidation of the disbursing clerk and the assistant super- 
intendent of the building is certainly not a happy one, and it 
can result in no good. It would appear evident that an entire 
separation of these offices should be made. Under the old 
system the difficulty was met by the superintendent doing the 
work of superintendence, and by the chief clerk doing exelu- 
sively the work of disbursing officer. Here you combine the 
offices again, but you do not provide for the disbursing clerk. 

It is said that the work will be done by subordinate officers. 
I do not know whether that is true or not. I presume gentle- 
men speak advisedly when they say so. But the disbursing 
officer is rather an important officer. While it is true, as sug- 
gested by the chairman of the committee, that it is not neces- 
sary that he should be paid a very large salary, yet it cer- 
tainly seems to me that provision should be made for such an 
officer, and I judge that it would be unwise to give to an ordi- 
nary clerk, receiving a salary of $800 or $900 a year, the im- 
portant duty of disbursing officer, even for the disbursement of 
$600,000 a year to about 500 employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 24. 

So the amendment was "rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Library building and grounds: Pei on) clerk and assistant super- 
intendent, $2,500; clerks—1 $1,600, 1 $1,400, 1 $1,000; messenger; 
assistant messenger; telephone "switchboard operator; assistant tele- 
phone switchboard operator; yg of watch, $1,400; lieutenant 
of watch, 51.000; 16 watchmen, at $900 each; carpenter, painter, and 
foreman of laborers, at $900 each; 14 laborers, at $540 each; 2 at- 
tendants in ladies“ room, at $480 each; 4 check boys, at $360 each; 
mistress of charwomen, $425 25; assistant mistress of charwomen, $300; 
58 charwomen; chief en 1 — 8 5 assistant en 200, 
3 at $900 each: electrician, machinists—1 $1,000; 1 $900; 3 
3 at $900 each; plum 5 005 ma 8 elevator conductors, and 10 

skilled laborers, at $720 each; in ai 874. 345. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Tork [Mr. 
GoULDEN] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee if he has gone into the matter of the watch- 
men at $900 each? You know they aré obliged to wear uni- 
forms bought at their own expense, the same as our Capitol 
police, and the latter receive $1,050. It seems to me that the 
same salary should prevail for these uniformed watchmen. I 
am asking for information of the chairman of the committee 
to ascertain if he has gone into the matter thoroughly and if 
he is satisfied that that $900 is a sufficient compensation for 
good, respectable men to receive? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, after a 
very hard fight during the last session of Congress we increased 
the salary of watchmen in the Library of Congress from $60 a 
month to $75, and they are happy. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Well, if they are satisfied, then I am. My 
thought is that they, as well as the Capitol police, should re- 
ceive $1,200 per annum to enable these men to live and maintain 
their families decently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one 
of its clerks, annonnced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. 6686. An act to supplement an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 22, 1914; and 

S. 6689. An act making appropriation for the arrest and 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Collecting the cotton-futures tax: The unexpended balance on June 30, 
1915, of the app Ga Pest of $50,000 provided by 2 5 19 of these act 
approved August 18, 1914, entitled “An act 3 
dealing on exchan boards of trade, and . ah places contracts 


of sale of cotton for future deli and for other pu re- 
ree and made available f for ibe — S year 


Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to inquire of my colleague 
from South Carolina with reference to this item of the unex- 
pended balance on June 30, 1915, of the appropriation of 
$50,000 provided by section 19 of the act approved August 1 
1914, known as the cotton-exchange tax. I want to know wha 
we have spent on it to date, and what for? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No part of it has been ex- 
pended up to this time, Mr. Chairman. We simply reappropriate 
it in order that it may be made available; but not one dollar of 
it, I understand, has been expended so far. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman know whether it is 
probable that any of it will ever be expended or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I can not answer that 
question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me to suggest 
that we have had a great deal of discussion, some attempted 
legislation, and finally some legislation with reference to deal- 
ing in cotton futures. It was believed by some people. and 
stated in evidence before the committee which investigated the 
question, that this country could not get along without a cotton 
exchange, and as an evidence of that the low price of cotton 
prevailing from the time that the European war began down 
to a few weeks ago, when the cotton exchange in New York 
reopened, was cited in support of that argument. It was 
said that the price of cotton was low because there was no 
cotton exchange, and with a great blare of trumpets and some 
exultation on the part of newspapers the cotton exchange was 
reopened. The result was that the very first day or two after 
it was reopened, instead of aiding the price, cotton fell about 
$2.50 a bale. 
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Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Fell from what? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The price at which cotton opened on the 
cotton exchange went down about $2.50 a bale. 

Mr. MANN. I heard gentieman after gentleman on the floor 
of this House, from the South, say that cotton was selling for 
6 cents a pound, for 4 cents a pound, for 2 cents a pound, and 
that people brought it into town and could get no bid on it and 
carried it back home. 


Mr. BARTLETT. And I understand that was absolutely true. 
` Mr. MANN. That is not true now anywhere. 
Mr. BARTLETT. What is not true? 


Mr. MANN. That you can not sell cotton in the South. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But very little of it is being sold. 

Mr. MANN. That may be; but a man who has it and takes it 
to town can sell it, and he can find out what he can get for it 
from the price on the cotton exchange. 

Mr. BARTLETT. He can get about 6% cents a pound for it. 
It costs about 8 cents a pound to raise it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is like saying it costs a dollar a bushel 
to raise corn. I used to raise it at 25 cents a bushel, and made 
money on it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is a yery expert farmer. 

Mr. MANN. I thought I was going into a better business, 
but the fellows who have continued to raise corn have gotten 
rich at it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My proposition is that the cotton exchange 
does not help the price of cotton. 

Mr. MANN. I know; and that is the statement that I am 
challenging. I think it does help it. When the cotton exchange 
was closed you could not sell cotton, and now when it is open 
you can sell it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We are not selling much of it. There is 
no market for it. 

Mr. MANN. You are not very hard up then. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to suggest to my colleague 
from Georgia that the day the cotton exchange opened spot cot- 
ton was 8 cents a pound in the city of Houston, my home town, 
and that it went down $2.30 a bale. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I said $2.50 a bale. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to say also that the day the cotton 
exchange closed the price of cotton went down 3 cents a pound. 
I do not think it is a case of cause and effect in either in- 
stance. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not assert that it is, but I do deny the 
proposition that because the cotton exchange was opened the 
price of cotton went up, or that the cotton exchange was any 
benefit to the farmer in fixing the price of cotton or keeping up 
the price. Now, this bill which taxes the business of carrying 
on the cotton exchange was passed some time in the last session. 
There are two reasons why we are not getting a higher price 
for cotton. One is because the markets are closed. Another is 
because we have raised more cotton than we have raised before 
in quite a number of years. 

Mr. SISSON. Ever in the world. 

Mr. GARNER. Ever in the history of the country. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Almost as large as in the history of the 
country. The gentleman from Illinois refers to the fact, as 
stated on the floor of the House, that cotton could not be sold. 
The gentleman will acquit me of making any such assertion 
when that matter was up. As far as I am concerned, I am not 
engaged in any effort to have the Government buy any cotton 
from my people, and I was not back of any such proposition. 
The cotton farmer is not benefited by the cotton exchange, and 
I do not believe it is necessary to have this large sum of money 
appropriated for the purpose of enforcing the act known as the 
cotton-exchange act. And while I make no motion to strike it 
out, you will find that this $50,000 will finally be converted back 
into the Treasury and no use made of it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, during the time when we were 
being regaled daily in this House with the stories of hardship 
among the cotton producers of the South I bought a bale of 
cotton and paid 10 cents a pound for it, or $53 for the bale. I 
knew at the time that cotton sold in the market at not over 5 
cents 2 pound, and my action was purely a matter of friendship 
and charity. I still have the bale of cotton, and if it were not 
for putting it on the market and thereby throwing an extra 
bale of cotton on the market I would sell it quickly at 7 cents 
a pound, which I could now get for it, which I could not have 
gotten at the time I bought it. We were told every day in the 
House that cotton could not be sold; that we must have the 
Government buy the cotton; that the States must buy the cot- 
ton if the Government did not. 


Every day we had a filibaster carried on in the House. The 
cotton exchanges were closed and the wheat exchanges were 
open. While cotton could not be sold or find a purchaser, wheat 
was going up in price. Have we heard anything in the last 
few days about the necessity of the Government furnishing 
money to buy cotton? Has anything further been done in ref- 
erence to the $125,000,000 or the $150,000,000 which the bankers 
were going to raise in order to furnish capital to the South? 
Since the Cotton Exchange opened all of these things have dis- 
appeared in the air. The man who has cotton to-day can sell 
the cotton. Of course, he can not sell it at 15 cents a pound. 
No sane man would expect him to sell it at 15 cents a pound 
under the circumstances. But if the cotton exchanges were not 
open he could not sell it for 5 cents a pound; not only could not 
sell it for 5 cents a pound, but every gentleman from the South 
would be begging and imploring for aid and shedding tears to 
show how necessary it was for the Government to furnish the 
money to buy the cotton. 

Of course, I do not know which set of gentlemen is stating the 
facts. I decline to discriminate between those reputable gentle- 
men, and when one set says that cotton has been reduced in price 
3 cents a pound and is now only 7 cents a pound, and the other 
says that they could not sell it to begin with at 7 or 6 cents a 
pound, I wonder which one knows the facts. One side is mis- 
taken; that is the charitable construction of it. 8 5 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, cotton is now selling far below 
the cost of production. The South will not make any such crop 
as some of the gentlemen here say it will make. ‘There will in 
all probability be a million bales that will not be gathered. 
Last year at this time cotton was a precious item, and farmers 
were bending every energy to gather the last boll, because cotton 
was then selling at 13 cents per pound. Now, the cotton remain- 
ing in the field, a great deal of it, will not be gathered because 
some of it has been damaged, and the low price obtaining will 
not justify the farmers in gathering it. Gentlemen from all 
sections of the country are beginning to realize how the farmer 
of the South is being oppressed on account of the low price of 
cotton. If he can not get the cost of production for this prod- 
uct, he is in a woeful fix, and that is the condition of the farm- 
ers of the South to-day. He needs relief to-day and he needed 
relief before we adjourned in October. The amount of money 
that the bankers sought to raise I understand has been secured 
and will soon be ready to loan to the farmer. I saw a statement 
in the Post this morning that $135,000,000 has been raised, and 
various committees to look after these loans in the South have 
gone south to take charge of the work. It is stated that this 
money will be ready to loan to the farmers by or before the 
ist of January, 1915. This, of course, will do some good, but 
we ought to have had relief in September or October. 

A billion-dollar product—and that is what this cotton would 
be—bought at a reasonable figure, will, if the present price 
obtains, sell for less than half that amount. Our farmers 
bought mules for $250 apiece from the western mule dealers, 
and many have sold them in my district for $125 to $135, and 
the agents buying them have been shipping them to Europe to 
be used in the war. The low price of cotton is responsible for 
this deplorable condition among the cotton farmers of the 
South. Let me inform gentlemen here that cotton acreage will 
be greatly reduced. There was more wheat shipped into my 
town within six weeks in the early fall than has come there 
before in the last seven years. We are going to be forced to 
raise grain to compete with other parts of the country. We 
were content to raise cotton and let our northern and western 
brethren raise grain. 


Mr. Chairman, our people will live through this distressing 
period somehow. There is a great demand for wheat. Every- 
thing in the way of foodstuffs is in great demand in Europe, 
while all the countries of Europe that use American cotton 
have not taken our cotton as heretofore, and this has hurt us 
tremendously. I am glad to state, however, that the Secretary 
of State has arranged for the shipping of cotton to Germany 
and Austria. American cotton in Germany to-day is selling for 
about 18 or 20 cents a pound; but we have not been able to 
get our cotton there before this time. The price of cotton is 7 
cents a pound here, and it costs 10 cents to produce it. Ger- 
many and Austria will take about 3,000,000 bales, and this will 
help the price of cotton here. Grain and foodstuffs of every 
kind are in great demand, and I repeat that the southern cotton 
producer is harder hit by the European war than any other sec- 
tion of the country. If this country could aid the producer in 
holding this cotton until it sold at a fair price it would be doing 
a great service to thirty-odd millions of patriotic American 
people. 


1914. 


I want to make a prediction here now, and that is that some 
of this very cotton crop will sell for 15 cents a pound. It will 
be in the hands of somebody, but I fear that the most of it will 
be out of the hands of those who produced it. The man who 
toiled in the heat of the day, the man who picked it in the cold 
of winter, will not get the benefit of that good price; but some 
of the cotton grown in the South in 1914 will sell for 15 cents 
or more. [Applause.] 

Next year the crop will be greatly reduced, probably one-half, 
and in the next fall the spinners abroad will pay a greater price 
for it than they have ever paid. There were 146,000,000 
spindles in operation in the world in 1914—4,000,000 more than 
ever were operated before. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman stated that some of this cot- 
ton would sell for 15 cents a pound, and said the most of it 
would be out of the hands of those who grew it. Is it not true 
that all of the cotton has passed out of the hands of those who 
grew it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no; a large portion, a great deal of it, is 
yet in the hands of the producer. 

Mr. HAMLIN. - I ask purely as a matter of information, for 
I heard a gentleman say who had been traveling through the 
South recently that the planters who grew the cotton had dis- 
posed of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; a great many of those who produced it 
have had to sell because they could not hold it. In many in- 
stances they were forced to sell. But mark my prediction: Some 
of this cotton crop will bring 15 cents per pound. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Independent Treasury. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 57, line 15, by striking out the words “ Independent 
Treasury.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve a point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the gentleman’s re- 
serving the point of order. No point of order lies against it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes; it would lie if it should make 
an appropriation for something that was not authorized—by 
the striking out of these words. 

Mr. MANN. But it would not make an appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not objecting to the gentleman 
talking. 

Mr. MANN. 
order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I decline to do that. 

Mr. MANN. Then I ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russett). The gentleman from New 
York makes the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have the gentle- 
man state his point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I just make the point of order, 
[Laughter.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is to strike out simply the 
headline “ Independent Treasury.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I make the point of order against 
the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman any reason to state 
why the point of order should be sustained? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is so apparent that I do not want to 
take up time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The reason is that the gentleman is the very 
distinguished chairman of a very distinguished committee, and 
he thinks the House has not any right to dot the “i’s” or cross 
the “t's” after the bill has been reported. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman from Illinois orders 
me to withdraw my point of order. I decline to do so, and I 
still make it. 

Mr. MANN. Far be it from me to be put in the attitude of 
ordering the gentleman to do anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that my object in 
moving to strike out these two words is to call attention to the 
fact that the appropriations for subtreasuries, three pages and 
a half of them, are still carried in this bill, although we were 
informed when the Federal reserve act was passed that when 
the Federal reserve system got into working operation the sub- 
treasuries would be abolished, and the money taken in by the 


Then let the gentleman withdraw his point of 
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collectors of customs and the collectors of internal revenue 
would be deposited in the Federal reserve banks where it 
ought to go. Here is a chance to save at one fell swoop about 
half a million dollars in salaries—$478,820—paid for utterly 
useless offices that are now continued which we were told 
would be abolished when the Federal reserye system was put 
into operation. The offices ought to be abolished. ‘There are 
nine of these subtreasuries located in Boston, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco: I suppose the Representatives from 
those various cities are opposed to the abolishment of these 
offices. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Why? 

Mr. PLATT. Because there are $479,000 worth of jobs there. 
That is the only reason I can see for keeping these offices still 
in commission. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think it is to be regretted that 
while we continue to create new offices, new boards, and com- 
missions we never abolish any of the old offices nor dispense 
with the salaries. As has been pointed out here, about half a 
million dollars in salaries is contained in this bill for persons 
to do work that it was intended the reserve banks should per- 
form. The chairman of the subcommittee is to be commended 
for attempting at least to bring about the abolishment of these 
useless offices, and the answer of the Treasury officials to the 
question of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSON] 
respecting what steps had been taken to abolish these offices is 
very illuminating. Mr. Malburn says: 

No steps have been taken as yet, but the future policy of the Treas- 
ury Department toward the subtreasuries and the Federal reserve banks 
has been under consideration for some time. At the Secretary's request 
I have prepared for him a suggested plan of depositing the funds which 
are now in the Treasury and the subtreasuries, and which the Federal 
reserve act provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his dis- 
cretion, deposit with the Federal reserve banks, with these banks. It 
contemplates the deposit of a considerable part of the free money in the 
Treasury with the reserve banks, retaining, however, a sort of emer- 

cy fund of, say, $25,000,000 in gold, which would be held in the 
8 in order To prevent an entire cessation of its activities in case 
the whole financial condition of the country should E to smash, and so 
that we would still have that much money in gold. 

When the Federal reserve banking bill was before the House 
it was pointed out on this side of the House that the system 
was capable of too great inflation, and the ultimate results 
might be that it would go to the wall. Now, here comes a 
great official of the Treasury Department, and by his testimony 
says that we must always keep at least $25,000,000 in gold in the 
Treasury, because if it was deposited in the reserve banks 
they might go to smash, and therefore it would be better to re- 
tain this organization. Obviously this organization ought not 
to be continued. We are making appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and it seems to me that long before 
that time will have been reached the subtreasuries should be 
abolished, and the work that is being performed by the inde- 
pendent treasuries of the United States should be performed by 
the Federal reserve banks of the country, as was in contempla- 
tion at the time that law was passed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. À 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman from Iowa believe 
that the Committee on Appropriations should report a provision 
on a bill which repeals a law establishing an Independent Treas- 
ury system? 

Mr. GOOD. In view of the fact that we have already passed 
a law creating Federal reserve banks that are to do the work 
of the independent treasuries, I do not believe the Committee 
on Appropriations ought to report out a bill carrying a half 
million dollars in salaries for the work that is to be performed 
by the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But that is not the question I asked 
the gentleman. I am repeating a question that he asked me 
earlier in the day, and that is, does the gentleman believe that 
the Committee on Appropriations should report a legislative 
provision in an appropriation bill which repeals the law which 
created the Independent Treasury system, and in that way 
eliminate the appropriations contained in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. In the first place, that is not the question at all 
which I propounded to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman asked me if I thought 
the Committee on Appropriations should report a provision in 
the bill repealing an act requirfng an agricultural census to be 
taken every five years, and thereby save an appropriation of 
over $2,000,000. The question I asked the gentleman from 
Iowa is exactly the same, except it substitutes the act creating 
the Independent Treasury system for the act creating an agricul- 
tural census to be taken every five years. 
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Mr. GOOD. Oh—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I desired to ascertain if what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and whether one rule 
should apply when I speak on a matter and another rule should 
apply when the gentleman from Iowa speaks. 

Mr. GOOD. Then the gentleman from New York must agree 
with me that the Committee on Appropriations, in this case, 
ought to have refused to report out this appropriation of half 
a million dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think not. The gentleman from Iowa 
will recall that not until this session did the committee wait to 
inquire into this matter, but at the last session of Congress, 
about a year ago, the committee took up the question as to the 
necessity of continuing the Independent Treasury system and 
subtreasuries. It was then stated by officials of the Treasury 
Department that it had been impossible to determine the effect 
upon the Independent Treasury system of the operation of the 
Federal reserve act. I understand that no one lives who can 
tell just what effect the Federal reserve act will have upon the 
subtreasuries or the Independent Treasury system until it is in 
working order and thosé connected with it have an opportunity 
to determine what is to be done. I think it would be great fool- 
hardiness to abolish the Independent Treasury system without 
making ample provision for the continuance of its functions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Iowa may 
be extended for five minutes, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Iowa must agree 
that until it is possible to say definitely whether there is neces- 
sity to continue the subtreasuries or whether it is necessary to 
modify the law in some way, so as to fit in the independent 
treasury system with the new financial system resulting from 
the Federal reserve act, it would not be the part of wisdom to 
refuse to appropriate for the compensation of officials necessary 
to continue the fiscal operations of the Government so far as 
they are controlled by the Independent Treasury system. I have 
not hesitated to advocate the abolition of offices. I helped to 
abolish the Court of Commerce, to abolish certain officials in 
connection with the mints and assay offices—— 

A Mrunrn. And the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And to reorganize the customs service, 
to abolish pension agencies, and I could enumerate a long list 
of other officials who were abolished by a Democratic Congress 
which Republican Congresses for 16 years failed to abolish. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Not just now. 

Mr. SISSON, I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. GOOD. But I desire to answer the gentleman from New 
York first. I did not intend to say anything in criticism of the 
Committee on Appropriations in reporting out this provision. 
Possibly nothing else could be done in view of the estimates and 
in view of the urgent request of Treasury officials, as was shown 
by the hearings. What I did intend to do was to criticize a 
department of the Government having this matter in charge 
for not terminating these independent treasuries, so that it 
would be unnecessary to make appropriations for them for 1916. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GOOD. Not just yet. I certainly would not want to 
criticize the committee for reporting out a provision, in view of 
the fact that on page 59 there is an item of $171,660 for con- 
tinuing the office in New York. Now, I assume, of course, my 
friend from New York has considerable patronage there 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I should be glad to see it abolished, 
because there is not a Democratic holding office in it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Amen. 

Mr. GOOD. Let us abolish all of them, then. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I favor retaining the office. So far as 
the personnel of the office is concerned 

me: MANN. They were supporters ef Wilson, but not Demo- 
erats. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). Any official who is neces- 
sary for the fiscal operations of the Government should be re- 
tained. I suppose we will have to continue to do the best we 
can with Republican officeholders instead of Democrats. 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman realizes they are supporters of 
the President, but he says they are not Democrats. The gentle- 
man makes a distinction that is not apparent te some of us. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not. That is another misfor- 
tune that these employees are neither Democrats nor supporters 
of the administration. 


Mr. GOOD. What are they? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. They are of the same party as the gen- 
—— from Iowa and the gentleman from Illinois—Repub- 


Mr. MANN. Who is the subtreasurer at New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is one, I beg pardon, the assistant 
2 at ae York. 

r. MANN. e is a subtreasurer appointed by the present 
President? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is, 

Mr. MANN. But all the employees are not Tammanyites. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think he is a member of Tam- 
many Hall, although I do not know. I am not a member myself, 
yet I am a good Democrat; but the assistant treasurer is an 
appointee of the President, and he receives $8,000 of the 
$171,000, and I think it is a safe statement to make that 99 per 
cent of the other employees are Republicans. If I had my way 
they would not continue in office, and there would be no neces- 
sity of abolishing the office to get rid of them. 

Mr. MANN. And if these places were filled with Democrats 
the service would be so inefficient that they would have to abol- 
ish the office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; they would be the same kind 
of Democrats as myself. The gentleman from Illinois has so 
repeatedly complimented me on my efficiency that it is not 
necessary to compliment me on those I recommend for office. 

Mr. SISSON. I tried to get an opportunity to ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa a question, but he declined to yield. But I 
would like to ask him now if he recalls a provision in the new 
Federal reserye act which provides that the independent treas- 
uries will be dispensed with as soon as the Federal Reserve 
Board is organized and ready to abolish them? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think the provision is not in those worda. 
There is some provision in the Federal reserve act that I re- 
call providing that the work of the Independent Treasury may 
be transferred to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. SISSON. Is it not true that the deposits are to be made 
in these 12 regional reserve banks, and that as soon as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ascertains that he can dispense with the 
independent treasuries under the old system he has the au- 
thority to abolish all of these systems now? 

Mr. GOOD. I think that is true. 

Mr. SISSON. Therefore the Committee on Appropriations, 
under the testimony as taken here, were not warranted in ruth- 
lessly abolishing these various subtreasuries until the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury could take 
care of Government deposits and transact the business of the 
Government under the new system. 

Mr. GOOD. How long is it to take the Government to do 
that? : 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The committee will be authorized, however, 
after a thorough investigation of this matter at the next session 
of Congress, in 1916, to determine for themselves whether or 
not this can be abolished; and if they determine it can be abol- 
ished regardless of the opinion of the Treasury Department 
they can do it. 

Mr. SISSON. It can be done. I do not believe there is a 
Member of Congress, irrespective of what party is in power, who 
would assume the responsibility of abolishing these adjuncts of 
the old system, necessary as they were to the proper adminis- 
tration of the old system. I do not believe there is anyone who 
would take the responsibility of abolishing these subtreasuries 
until this new financial system was in working order and when 
they could do it without disturbing the finances of the country. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the Federal reserve act provides that 
the general funds of the United States, the funds arising from 
the collection of customs and revenues, shall be deposited in the 
Federal reserve banks, but that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
can also use the national banks. I do not think it gives him 
definite authority to abolish the subtreasuries. 

Mr. SISSON. My recollection is that that bank act provides 
in so many words the plenary power to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board to abolish these sub- 
treasuries when they in their discretion see fit and proper. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
My colleague [Mr. Winco] possibly can explain that. 

Mr. SISSON. I can not say the extent of that power, because 
I looked for the act and could not find it. I want to say to the 
gentleman that, so far as I am concerned, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, when the next bill is before Con- 
gress, unless they make a showing as in these hearings, unless 
they make a strong showing as to the necessity of keeping them, 
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unless they make a showing that it is absolutely essential, I 
shall be as strongly in favor of abolishing these propositions, 
irrespective of the Treasury, as the gentleman, because I think 
12 months will give them ample time to take care of these funds. 


Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is in error as to the act provid- 


ing as he said. Section 15 of the act provides: 


Sec. 15. The nae held in the genera] fund of the Treasury, except 
the 5 per cent fund for the redemption of outstanding national-bank 
notes and the funds provided in this act for the redemption of Federal 
reserve notes, may, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be deposited in Federal reserve banks, which banks, when required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the Unit 
States; and the revenues of the Government or any part thereof may 
be deposited in such banks, and disbursements may be made by checks 
drawn against such deposits. 


Mr. SISSON. Now, the gentleman is on that committee, and 
it is possible that I may have gotten it out of the debates, but 
during the time this bill was being discussed it was clearly 
stated that these subtreasuries would be dispensed with. 

Mr. PLATT. It was clearly stated, and they ought to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. They ought to be dispensed with, but I am 
unwilling to take the responsibility of doing it at this time in 
view of the statement made from the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The question of whether or not the Independent Treasury 
system should be abolished I do not think is a proper one to 
consider as a provision of an appropriation bill. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations could not do other than make the neces- 
sary provisions for the carrying on of these subtreasuries dur- 
ing the coming year. It should be borne in mind that the Fed- 
eral reserve act gives three years time for the shifting of the 
reserves in the national banks to these regional reserve banks, 
and it certainly would not be the part of wisdom for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake to abolish all these subtreasuries and 
depositories in 30 days after you put these banks into operation. 

I do not think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] caught 
the drift of the testimony of Mr. Malburn. I do not think he 
did him justice, although I think he misinterpreted his testi- 
mony unintentionally. There was nothing in his testimony to 
the effect that he thought these banks would go to smash. He 
said, “In case the whole financial condition of the country 
should go to smash.” It is nothing unusual for a man connected 
with the Treasury Department to take into consideration the 
fact that there might arise such a condition as has arisen two 
or three times in years past. In the latter part of this testimony 
I think he states the position of the Treasury Department very 
correctly, and I think it is the sound position for the Treasury 
Department to take. This is his statement before the com- 
mittee: 

Mr. MALBURN. No steps have been taken as yet, but the future policy 
of the Treasury Department toward the subtreasuries and the Federal 
reserve banks gaa me under 5 for ens ire 255 — . — 
retary's ues: ave prepa ‘or a sugges an of de n 
the 8 which are 3 * the Treasury and the 3 and 
which the Federal reserve act provides that the Secrétary of the Treas- 
ury may, in bis discretion, deposit with the Federal reserve banks, with 
these banks. It contemplates the deposit of a considerable part of the 
free money In the Treasury with the reserve banks, retaining, however, 
a sort of emergency fund of, say, $25,000,000 in gold, which would be 
held in the Treasury in order to prevent an entire cessation of its 
activities in case the whole financial condition of the country should 
go to smash, and so that we would still have that much money in gold. 

The plan which I have outlined and presented to the Secretary also 
includes the withdrawal of the funds now on deposit with the national 
banks which have been designated as depositories throughout the country 
to the extent, possibly of nine-tenths of those banks, and depositing that 
money in the Federal reserve banks. A number of the national-bank 
depositories in the country will have to be retained as depositories, and 
Government funds will baye to be retained in those banks, for the reason 
that under the law collecting officers of the Government are required to 
deposit the moneys which they have actually received and are not per- 

tted to convert them into drafts for the purpose of making remit- 
tances to a distant point. 88 I have suggested or ad 
that where the deposits of collecting officers exceed a certain sum—of, 
say, three or four hundred thousard dollars per annum—the depositories 
shall be maintained in those cities, as othe the burden on the col- 
lecting officers of remitting to the reserve banks would be considerable 
in the way of transportation charges. So that it will be necessary to 
retain those depositories in certain cities for that purpose as well as 
for the par se of providing funds to enable those depositories to cash 
the checks issued by the diferent disbursing officers of the Government. 

Beyond that point of depositing the available Government funds with 
the reserve banks, no definite plan of dealing with the reserve banks has 
been worked out that I know of, although the Secretary may have some- 
thing in his mind. I have felt that it would be necessary to await the 
opening of these reserve banks and to make an investigation of how 
they are succeeding and also an investigation of the question of whether 
they can handle this business after they do open up, without too much 
expense to themselves, before it would be advisable to work out any very 


complete plan of transferring all of the Government's business from the 
subtreasuries to these banks, if, indeed, it should be deemed desirable to 
transfer all of that business to those banks at all. It may be, as time 
by, that it will be demonstrated that the subtreasuries can not be 

one away with entirely. 

Mr. JoHNsON. Do you think it well to make appropriations for them 
for the next fiscal year anyway? 

Mr. Marnunx. I not think that it would be possible for the Federal 
reserve banks to take over the duties of the subtreasuries to any conse- 
quential degree at all, so as to make any difference in their expenses 
prior to the close of the fiscal year 1916. At any rate, it is now too 
soon after the opening of the banks for me—or, I believe, for anybody 
else—to say that the subtreasury business will be reduced at all on 
account of the opening of the reserve banks before the end of that year. 

Now, the question of whether or not the subtreasuries should 
be abolished should not be determined until the Federal reserve 
system is thoroughly tested. The Federal reserve banks have 
just been opened. The Treasury Department would certainly 
be unwise to undertake to do in 1 month's time with the 
Government funds what you have given the banks of the coun- 
try 36 months’ time in which to do with their reserves. 

Mr. GOOD. It is true that Mr. Malburn states that $25,000,- 
000 in gold should be held in the Treasury to prevent cessation 
of its activities in case the whole financial condition of the 
country should go to smash. Now, if that $25,000,000 in gold 
were not kept in the Treasury but were deposited in some place 
elsewhere, under the law it would have to be with the Federal 
reserve bank, would it not? : 

Mr. WINGO. Not necessarily. 

Mr. GOOD. Where could it be deposited? 

Mr. WINGO. At any of the Government depositories. : 

Mr. GOOD. It would naturally be deposited in the Federal 
reserve banks if they were the soundest. 

Mr. WINGO. If the Secretary of the Treasury exercised 
the discretion vested in him under the law, he could put it 
there. 

Mr. GOOD. If he had complete faith in the soundness of the 
Federal reserve system, why would he want to keep $25,000,000 
in the Federal Treasury instead of depositing it in the Federal 
reserve banks? 

Mr. WINGO. The $25,000,000 that the gentleman refers to is 
separate from the trust funds in the Treasury. The only fund 
that Mr. Malburn referred to was $25,000,000 in gold taken from 
the general fund and not from the trust funds. It would natu- 
rally appear, although it does not appear in the hearings, that 
it would be reasonable for the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
his discretion, to deposit all the Government funds, if he thought 
fit, in these banks, and to retain the sum of $25,000,000 in the 
Treasury. It is thought by those in favor of the Federal re- 
serve banks that there will not be a recurrence of conditions 
that occurred heretofore under the old system, but it is proper 
to assume that that would not be absolutely sure, and if the 
Secretary of the Treasury thought that there would be danger, 
in spite of these reserve banks, of a financial crash, it might be 
the part of wisdom to keep $25,000,000 of the general funds in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GOOD. Obviously Mr. Malburn had not in mind the 5 
per cent required to be deposited in the Treasury—in the trust 
fund—but he had in mind the money that would naturally be 
deposited in the Federal reserve banks. A careful reading of 
that—and I have read it several times—will convince one that 
he had in mind only the Federal reserve banks when he spoke 
of “the financial institutions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think it idle to expect a Demo- 
cratic Congress to practice economy or to expect a Democratic 
administration to encourage economy. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] just stated that 
we gave three years to the banks to deposit their reserves in the 
Federal reserve banks, and said we ought to give as long a time 
to the Government. Why, the three years given to the banks is 
because the banks are loaning money. They have credits and 
debits. The Government has a little money in the subtreasuries, 
and it does not concern a single person on earth, so far as 
credits are concerned, whether the money is in the Subtreasury 
at Chicago or in the Federal reserve bank at Chicago 

Mr. MADDEN. Except that it would get into circulation if 
it went into the Federal reserve bank at Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. Now, what are the facts? The Federal reserve 
banks were exploited with great expectations of what they were 
going to do. There is no one here who would know of their 
existence, for anything that they have done so far; but they 
did have the chance to do one thing. They had the chance to 
take the money of the Government, now in the vaults of the 
subtreasuries, and put it into the Federal reserve banks, acting 
as the fiscal agents of the Government, and have the Govern- 
ment checks paid by the Federal reserve banks instead of by the 


subtreasuries through the clearing house. That could be done 
with a saving of half a million dollars in salaries, because the 
expenses of the Federal reserve banks are not paid by the Gov- 
ernment, while those of the subtreasuries are. Of course it 
could not be done in a moment. 

Last year I raised this question in the House, but the Federal 


reserve banks were not then in operation. When the estimates 
were made the Federal reserve banks were not in operation, and 
no one was certain when they would be in operation. But now 
that the Federal reserve banks are in operatior, why should we 
keep up a separate establishment of the Government, at the cost 
of half a million dollars, in order to retain possession of a few 
million dollars—and that is all there is to be retained possession 
of—in the subtreasuries instead of placing it in the Federal 
reserve banks or putting the gold reserve where it belongs, in 
the Federal Treasury here. 

It is purely a niatter of influence on the part of the men who 
hold the jobs. There is $31,500 to be disbursed in Baltimore, 
with a Democratic subtreasurer. There is $46,570 to be dis- 
bursed in Boston, and I presume with a Democratic subtreas- 
urer. There is $71,420 to be disbursed in Chicago, with a Demo- 
cratic subtreasurer, and so forth; and each dollar to be ex- 
pended is a strong argument against abolishing the offices. Each 
subtreasurer is a strong argument in favor of the appropriation. 
But the business of the Government could better be handled by 
the Federal reserve banks, and the interests of the country 
would be better subserved by having the business handled by 
the Federal reserve banks. 

Why do you, when all the country is wondering whether the 
Feredal reserve banks will make good, want to give them a black 
eye? Why do you want to show distrust of this creature that 
you claimed came through the President of the United States? 
Why are you not willing to show confidence in the Federal 
reserve banks? Why are you afraid to deposit the money in 
those banks? Are you afraid the banks can not make good? 

Well, I can understand why some gentlemen are not partic- 
ularly enthusiastic over this pet of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; but after all, in the interest of economy, you ought not 
to strike at the Government's interests simply because you do 
not like Mr. McAdoo. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am just 
as anxious that all useless governmental activities shall cease 
as anybody. When we were making up this bill, I asked the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury whether we might discon- 
tinue the appropriations for the Independent Treasury. The 
administration is not unmindful of the possibilities under the 
Federal reserve law. Assistant Secretary Malburn says that 
they have that question under consideration. But you must 
understand that the estimates for the fiscal year 1916 were 
made up before the Federal reserve banks were in operation, 
and when the representative of the Secretary of the Treasury 
came before the committee, he was asked what steps had been 
takeh for the discontinuance of the Independent Treasury. He 
states in his testimony that the matter had been considered and 
is being considered, but that neither he nor any other man at 
this time can say just when we shall be able to transfer all 
the Government's fiscal business to the Federal reserve banks 
and abolish the Independent Treasury. 

The Federal reserve banks have only been opened 30 days 
to-day. Now, in order to take care of this very situation I 
propose to offer an amendment to this bill that will authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury at any time before the close of 
the fiscal year 1916, if it can be done, to discontinue any one or 
all the independent treasuries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 13, noes 32. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, after Une 15, insert: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall determine and report to Con- 
gress at its next session what, if any, necessity exists for a continuance 
of the Independent Treasury or any subtreasury thereof, and if in his 
judgment the same or any subtreasury can be discontinued before the 
close of the fiscal year 1916 he is authorized and directed to dis- 
continue them and cover thé appropriations therefor into the Treasury.“ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order on that amendment. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The amendment is in order. It effects 
a reduction in the bill. It will affect the number of employees 
and their compensation. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see why it is not just as much in order 
as the mileage proposition was. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think it is in order. It is an original 
proposition to abolish the Independent ‘Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. That is in order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would be in order to offer an amend- 
ment to abolish the whole Treasury Department, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, On what ground does the gentleman base 
his point of order? 

Mr. WINGO. It is new legislation, which is not in order on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the provision of Rule XXI, which 
makes in order legislation on an appropriation bill that reduces 
the number of officials or their compensation, or reduces the 
amount carried by the bill, this provision is in order. It may 
reduce the number of officials. It may reduce their compensa- 
tion, and may affect the amount carried in the bill. It is in 
order under all three propositions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
New York if this amendment reduces the amount of money 
appropriated in the bill, or does it reduce the compensation 
paid to any official? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it has any effect at all, it will do all 
of those things. If it does not have any effect, it can not do 
any of them; but it is legislation which is designed to abolish 
certain existing offices for which provision is made in the bill. 
It is just as much in order as the provision abolishing the pen- 
sion agencies in the pension appropriation bill. That is the 
manner in which they were abolished. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that it puts new 
duties on the Secretary of the Treasury, and it does not reduce 
this appropriation bill a single dollar. There is a possibility 
that in the future it may cut down the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, but it does not reduce this appropriation. But it is sub- 
ject to the further point of order that it is new legislation im- 
posing new duties upon the Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
quiring him to investigate and make a report, which will entail 
expense and place another burden upon the Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no assurance that under the Federal 
reserve act, if the Secretary of the Treasury should transfer 
the general fund to the reserve banks, as he may do under the 
law, it would reduce the expenses of the Government. If you 
will remember ‘how the expenses of the Federal Reserve Board 
are met, you will see that in the end the Federal Government 
must pay indirectly, it is true, some of the expenses of these 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the law the Government does not 
pay any of those 

Mr. WINGO. You will see that in the end it does, I am talk- 
ing sbout the ultimate effect. I am not talking about direct 
appropriations therefor. 

Mr. MANN. You are guessing, instead of following the law. 

Mr. WINGO. The whole thing is a guess as to what is going 
to be the effect of it. That is one reason why I oppose further 
action now. ‘These banks opened 30 days ago, and befove the 
system is fairly started you propose by an amendment hastily 
drawn and given no consideration by the proper committee to 
abolish the Treasury of the Government and place all these 
funds in the banks. The present law was carefully drawn. was 
fully considered, and it is unwise to make further change with- 
out consideration. Let us give the new system a trial first. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the question is 
free from difficulty at all. The provision of the Holman 
rule is: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the 
subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction 
of the number and salary of the officers of the United States— 

And so forth. 

The rest is not applicable. That is the rule. The question 
is whether this amendment retrenches expenditures by a reduc- 
tion in the number of offices. It does not affect the salaries of 
those offices unless the offices are abolished. Now, plainly the 
amendment would be in order if it provided that at the end of a 
year, or in the middle of the next fiscal year, these offices should 
be abolished, because that would be a reduction in the number 
of the offices. Now, what the amendment does is to give to 
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the Secretary of the Treasury the power to abolish these offices, 
as I understand the amendment, in which case the amount ap- 
propriated shall be covered back into the Treasury. I do not 
recall when such a question came up before, though I would be 
inclined to think that giving the power to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to do a thing was no broader than doing it ourselves, 
and that where we could do it and be in order it would be in 
order for us, by an amendment, to give the authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to abolish the offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is problematical 
whether this amendment will reduce the number of offices or 
not in the course of the fiscal year for which the appropriation 
is made; that it may do it or may not do it, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may direct. So the Chair does not think it comes 
within the Holman rule, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah: Assayer in charge, who shall 
also perform the duties of melter, chief clerk, and cashier, $1,800. 

For wa of workmen and other employees, $1,500. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, $500. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 64, by striking out lines 18, 19, and 20 and inserting 


in lieu thereo e following: 
Utah: Assayer in charge, who shall 


“Assay office at Salt Lake Ci 
rform the duties of melter, $1,800; chief clerk, who shall also perform 
For wages of workmen 


the duties of cashier, $1,200; in all, $3,000. 
or gon employees, $2,000. For incidental and contingent expenses, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
simply restores the provision for the maintenance of the Salt 
Lake office found in the existing law. I have consulted the 
hearings and I fail to find any explanation for discrimination 
which seems to have been provided for the support of the office. 
I have consulted the Book of Estimates, and I find that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has asked for the appropriation that 
I have enumerated, and has asked for an increase in the number 
of workmen and other employees of the office. I have confined 
my amendment simply to the restoration of the provisions of the 
current law, and I hope that the committee will consent to the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the bill carries one 
assayer in charge, who shall be chief clerk and cashier, at 
$1,800. If the amendment of the gentleman from Utah is 
adopted, it will result in having two men—one at $1,800 and 
2 at $1,200 to supervise the work of one workman, who draws 

1,500. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has asked for a sufficient fund, $2,400, for the em- 
ployment of workmen needed there in the office? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is true that the Secretary of 
the Treasury did submit an estimate of $2,400 to provide for one 
workman at $1,500 and one at $900. The work of the office 
heretofore has been done by one man at $1,500, and I think that 
has been the case for two or three years. The committee saw 
no reason and had no facts before it which would justify it in 
increasing the force of workmen in the assay office at Salt Lake 
City. 

In addition to that, the gentleman’s amendment asks for a 
thousand dollars for, incidental and contingent expenses, whereas 
there was expended in 1914 only the sum of $257.30. The com- 
mittee thought it was giving an ample amount when it allowed 
$500. The gentlemen on the other side have talked economy this 
afternoon, and it seems to me that here is one place where they 
can show some real economy, and we ask them to join those 
on this side in voting down the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. This happens to be a Republican State, and so 
you take a crack at it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is a charge by the gentleman 
from Illinois which is not justified by anything in this bill. 
If the gentleman will look over this part of the bill relating to 
the assay offices, he will find that the committee has consistently 
made reductions in all of the States where the expenditures 
made heretofore showed that they were justified. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has given no facts to justify this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the committee has taken a crack 
at this assay office because it is in a Republican State is dne to 
pique at the people of that State for what they did to the Re- 
publican Party in the last campaign. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; we have no pique at the State. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Utah to the fact that his amendment ought to 
provide for striking out lines 21 and 22 also. 

Mr. MANN. If the amendment prevails, a motion will be 
made to strike those out. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be modified so as to provide for striking out lines 21 
and 22 also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Utah as modified. 

The question was taken; and on & division (demanded by Mr. 
Howe) there were 6 yeas and 19 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter the accounts and vouchers relating to the ex 
the appropriations for government in the Territories shall be trans- 
mit to the Secretary of the Interior for administrative examination 
poet oF an passed to the Auditor for the Interior Department for set- 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. What is the reason for changing the practice 
and policy of the Government as provided in this paragraph? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say that in regard 
to the items coming in from Alaska and Hawaii there was no- 
body who had supervision of them and nobody who could come 
before the Committee on Appropriations and give us any in- 
formation. All the committee had in the world was the printed 
requests. We provided in the last legislative bill that the esti- 
mates from these outlying territories should come through and 
be submitted through the Department of the Interior. In 
order to make the whole thing uniform we have put a provision 
in this bill that their accounts and vouchers shall pass through 
the same channel. 

Mr. MANN. Will not that result in creating in the Interior 
Department a department of accounts of Territories? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We will hesitate a long 
mae before we give them any additional force for that small 

uty. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how small it may be; however, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


diture of 


clerk, $2 
of class 2 26 of class 1, $ at 31,000 each, 4 at $900 ~ 
Al 3 assi messenger ; messengers—i, $780; 1, $720; laborer; in 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. A few moments ago, during my unavoidable absence from 
the Chamber, an amendment was offered providing for a legisla- 
tive reference corps and an appropriation of $25,000. therefor, 
and I ask that I may discuss that matter for five minutes out 
of order. The amendment went out on a point of order. I very 
much regret that this bill does not contain, and will not contain 
when it passes the House, an appropriation for this purpose. 
My understanding is that objection was made that we had no 
legislation on the subject, and that in the absence of legisla- 
tion an appropriation would not only be out of order but it 
would be unwise to make an appropriation without legislative 
direction as to the work and the scope of the activities of the 
corps which the appropriation would provide for. 

The last legislative bill provided an appropriation of $25,000 
for the purpose of organizing a legislative reference corps. A 
small corps was organized, and they now haye offices in the 
Capitol. I am of opinion that it would be very difficult in 
advance of experience under a corps of this kind for any com- 
mittee of the House to determine just what its duties should be 
or to provide legislation properly limiting its activities. I be- 
lieve we can only develop that by actual practice, and that is 
why I regret the appropriation was not made in order that this 
corps might be continued. I do not believe that we should have 
a large corps engaged in this legislative reference work, but I 
do think that we ought to have a small, well-equipped, compe- 
tent corps, such as has been organized for work of the character 
contemplated. Just what matters Members of Congress might 
desire to bring before them, just what matters it might be 
proper for them to become informed on, we ean not well judge 
until we have had some experience in the matter. I know, as 
one Member of Congress, that I very frequently need informa- 
tion which such a corps as this could furnish—need it in the 
discharge of my public duties—and I believe that every Member 
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frequently finds reason to call for or to seek the services of 
some one qualified to give information with regard to legislation 
already enacted, in its relation to legislation proposed, and also 
information touching and bearing upon the legislation before 
Congress. I think that it is true that at times in the past this 
matter of legislative reference bureaus has been overdone, but 
I believe that we could organize a corps which would be very 
useful and valuable to Members. I believe we have such a 
corps already organized, and it would be a most unfortunate 
thing, I think, if that corps were now disbanded, and I hope 
that when the bill becomes a law it will contain this item for 
the legislative reference corps. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous expenses, including stationery, furniture, telegraph 
and telephone service, and necessary printing and binding, $3,200, which 
sum, together with the foregoing amounts for salaries and rent, shall 
be paid from the permanent appropriation for militia under the pro- 
visions of section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended, and no other or 
further sums shall be expended from d appropriation for or on ac- 
count of said Division of Militia Affairs during the fiscal year 1916. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 72, line 8, after the word “salaries,” strike out the words 
“and rent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Of the foregoing amounts appropriated under “ Public buildings and 
E the sum of $35,275 shall be paid out of the revenues of the 

istrict of Columbia. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. How is the amount to be paid by the District of Colum- 
bia out of these items under the public-buildings provision ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It does not include the 
clerical force. It does include the watchmen in the parks. 

Mr. MANN. What does it include? How do you get at it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It includes all of the 
people provided for beginning on line 3, page 74. 

Mr. MANN. But I see the first item on page 74 is for fore- 
men, gardeners, mechanics, and laborers employed in the public 
grounds, $31,200; and then there is an item for watchmen of 
$17,640, another item of $15,960, besides an item in advance of 
$16,140. Thirty-five thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars is much less than these items. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is only half of it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the Committee on Appropriations in this 
bill is continuing the half-and-half proposition which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations yesterday abolished in the District 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We are appropriating 
in accordance with existing law and not in accordance with 
what may be law. f 

Mr. MANN. That was not done in the District bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We did not have that bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the Committee on Appropriations supported 
the proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The House did that. ; 

Mr. MANN. But that committee put it through the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union changed the District 
bill after it came from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MANN. With the aid of the majority members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Why did they not change it 
here? < 

Mr, FITZGERALD. It may be changed before it is finished. 

The Clerk read as follows: ? 

tyd hic Office: Hyd hie eer, $3,000; istants—1 
2.250, f $2, 000% chict clerk $1800; mange ep c 51.806, 1 
1,600, 1 $1,400, 3 at $1,200 each, 3 at 81.000 each; clerks—1 of class 

1 of class 1; custodian of archives, $1,200; copyists—3 at $900 each, 
1 $840, 2 at $720 each; compiler, $1,400; editor of Notice to Mariners, 
$1,800; computer, $1,400; draftsmen—4 at $1,800 each, 4 at $1,600 
each, 4 at $1,400 each, 4 at $1,200 each, 10 at $1,000 each I ta 3 
3 draftsmen, at $700 each; engravers—chief $3, „ 2 at 
$1,800 each, 3 at 81,600 each, 1 $1,400, 6 at $1,200 each, 2 at $1,000 
each, 1 $720; apprentice engravers—1 $800, 1 3 phre printers— 
chief $1,400, 1 $1,200, 1 $1,000, 2 at 8900 each, 1 $ 7 ge tos 

late printers—1 $700, 1 $600; lithographers—chief $1,800; 2 at 
1,000 each, apprentice 3100: process photographer, $1,600; 
graphic transferrer, $1,400; lithographic pressman, $1,400; photo- 
graphic printer, $1,200; 2 negative cutters, at $1,000 each; 2 feeders, 
at $480 each; electrotyper and chart pate maker, $1,400; assistant 
messenger; 4 laborers; helpers—2 at $720 each, 2 at $660 each, 1 $600, 
1 $500, 1 $480; in all, $123,660. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. i 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the ir, Mr. Fosrer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19909) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 


expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 1916 and had 


come to no resolution thereon. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARN- 
HART] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask what about. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, it is an insertion of some 
letters in the Recorp relative to the method of sending out peti- 
tions of organizations throughout the country and inciting what 
I consider unnecessary and an unstatesmanlike alarm. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am in sym- 
pathy with the undertaking. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The 
Chair hears none. > 

Mr. CLINE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recosp by incorporating a speech de- 
livered before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress by our 
colleague, Mr. Ten Exck, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under .clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below. 

S. 6686. An act to supplement an act entitled An act to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 22, 1914; to the Committee on Ways and Means; and 

S. 6689. An act making appropriation for the arrest and 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. > 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolfed Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 6282. An act to provide for the registration of, with col- 
lectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes. 

OMNIBUS PENSION BILL. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, an order has been made for 
a special session this evening to take up for consideration an 
omnibus pension bill. In order to avoid calling the Members 
back I ask unanimous consent that the bill be taken up now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
asks unanimous consent to set aside the unanimous-consent 
agreement by which we are to have a night session to-night. Is 
there objection to that? 


Mr. MANN. Put it altogether and ask to consider the pension 


bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. : 

The SPEAKER. And to consider the pension bill in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 19545) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). The gentleman from 
Ohio asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a, pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been waiting 
action for eight months. I gave way on different occasions 


during the last session and on last Friday. This bill carries an 


aggregate increase over the present pensions of $37,980 in the 
whole bill. The average age of the beneficiaries of the bill is: 
Soldiers, 75 years; widows, 74 years—and there are 77 widows 
pensioned in the bill. 


DECEMBER 15, 


1914. 
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The Clerk read as follows: X 

The name of Frances Dewese, widow of Francis M. late of 
Company D, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry. 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
Is now receiving, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, on page 26 I move to strike 
out the lines 3 to 6, inclusive, the beneficiary, Frances Dewese, 
being dead. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 26, by striking out lines 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e pTi of George 8 et ore < 8 bres ae and 

Regim m niantry, an 
Gen ar tke rate of $50 per month: in lieu of that — is aoe receiving. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, on page 26 I move to strike 
out lines 19 to 22, inclusive, the beneficiary, George W. Lavery, 
being dead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 26, by striking out lines 19, 20, 21, and 22. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Tue bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHERwoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H.R. 230. Elmer B. Pool. H. R. 11948. Isaac iit, Howard 
H.R. 682, William G. Selvidge. H. R. 12067. — 2 E. ward. 
. R. 870, Frederick Strasburg. H. R. 12197. Franklin 

H. R. 952. John T. Langley. H. R. 12207. Milo B. —— 

H. R. 1022, William Boyer. H. R. 12447. Orrin J. Wells. 

H.R. 1026. David Jewell. H. R. 12480. John C. Win 

H. R. 1031. John W. Clark. H. R. 12560. John M. Wilson. 

H. R. 1221. James r. H. R. 12567. David Henry. 

H. R. 1387. Samuel Dale. H. R. 13061. Jackson 3 

H. R. 1397. William Clark. H. R. 13071. Adam C. Bro 

H. R. 1574. William H. Owen. H. R. 13110. Paul 8 

H. R. 1596. ry J. Hatfleld. H. R. 13216. Amos * 

H. R. 2013. Eliza E. Ha H. R. 13394. George W. Nance, 

I. R. 2029. Thomas E. Nason, H. R. 13505. John M. Jones. 

H. R. 2796. Calaway Roberts. H. R. 13634. Emily Brine. 

H. R. 2845. Jonathan Milbourn, H. R. 1 „John W. Fisher. 

II. R. 3199. Samuel S. Van Wye. H. R. 14009. John F. Messic! 

H. R. 4187. George H. Jackson. H. R. 14078. Mandavill Bush. 

H. R. 4191. Sarah Aggett. H. R. 14146. Benjamin C. Wood. 

H. R. 4 James A. Cochran. H. R. 14185. George Roth. 

H. R. 4572. Ludlow Walker. H. R. 14292. Hiram Bucey. 

H. R. 4596. Joshua Priyor. H. R. 14573. Joshua H. Reynolds, 

H.R. 4787. Andrew J. Thomasson. H.R.14608. Butler Kelley. 

H. R. 4818. m . Getter. H. R. 14652. jamin ox. 

H. R. 4892. Sarah A. Gould. H. R. 14655. William T. Brown. 

H. R. 4953. Thomas D. Bumgar- H. R. 14721. David Henderson 
ner. H. R. 14735, Salome A. Nelson. 

H. R. 6311. Patrick Gallagher. H. R. 14761. Jobn H. Jones. 

H. R. 6511. John W. Scott. H. R. 14800. John H. et E 

H.R. 6521. Alonzo Dyke. H. R. 14919. Barnett Cunningham, 

H.R. 6529. Nellie C wes, H. R. 14958. . Carpenter. 

H. R. 7106. Wheaton Baker. H. R. 15030. George W. Ev 

H.R. 7195. Isaac t H. R. 15053. Joseph A. Potts. 

H. R. 7392. Elam M. Odell H. R. 15058. Charles B. Bonnell. 

H. R. 7864. John E. Iman. H. R. 15117. John Fildes, jr. 

H. R. 7888. John Travis Mathews. H. R. 15149. Mary A. e, now 

H. R. 8114. John L. Hefling. Bennett. 

H. R. 8190. Joseph W. Brown. H. R. 15201. Edmund A. Fahnestock 

H. R. 8257. Mary C. Tingley. H. R. 15203. Oliver D. Norton, in- 

HR 8624, Chrildy Bridwell, Sie en guardian. 

N. Chr. w 

H- R. 8825. William H. Struble. H. R. 15226. Mollie E. Hayes. 

H. R. 9098. Benjamin S. Barnard. H. R. 15298. Jobn Lamott. 

H. R. 9103. Nathaniel T. Hoover. H. R. 15364. Francis M. White. 

H.R. 9133. James Scannell, H. R. 15367. Thomas Fitzpatrick. 

H. R. 9477. Andrew B. Campbell. H. R. 15409. Martha P. Clingerman. 

H.R. 9747. John R. Rogers. H. R. 15437. dia F. Stew: 

H. R. 10185. Rufus G. Blanchard. H.R.15478. Mary K. Ban 

H. R. 10378. Frank Hartwell. H. R. 15485. Elijah Sager. 

H. R. 10379. Louisa Eckwall. H. R. 15509. William fi. Haugha- 

H. R. 10439. Grove E. Jarvis. wot 

H. R. 10573. Henry B. Miller, H. R. 15512. James C. = Wilkinson. 

H. R. 10605, David Lighteap. H. R. ae Moses Damron. 

H. R. 10688, Charles Mublbach, _ H. R. 1 eres Hess. 

H. R. 10698. Moses Davison. a H. R. 18878. Isabella W. Wiliams. 

H. R. 10780. Eliza J. Adams. H. R. 15594. William S. Mason. 

H. R. 10900. Cesarine Fraser. H. R 15597. Edgar C. Hamilton. 

H. R. 10974. George Gans. H. R. 15615. Mathias J. Hoover. 

H. R. 11139. Joseph M. Asheraft. II. R. 15639. Sophia Stengel. 

H. R. 11202. Christina E. Higgins. HI. R. 158351. Nettie Liv E 

H. R. 11493. Malcolm G. Parsons. II. R. 15672. Samuel M. James. 
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William B. “Ferguson 


850. Francis M. Van Tress. 
. Alfred C. Lee. 
William ` er 
859. Geo a 
. William 1 prague. 
886. Caroline Oaks. 
- William Ragan. 
. John M. Starks. 
. William H. Hempshire 


visage rhea N. James. 


966. Martin P. Bush. 
993. Wilson Rounds. 

. Frances Dewese. 

. William J. Ladd. 

„ Lucretia J. Loomis. 
6042. — P. Touville. 


~ Lavery. 


. Jennie Parker. 


rtha Rodgers, now 


38. ithe . Williams. 


Calvin A. Eason. 


. Edward 5 Hill 
Edward G. Booz. 


Thomas Haggard. 
° 3 Gou 
276. 


John T. Hetherlin. 
Levi M. Dort. 
Richard B. Winn. 


. Nelson Ransier. 
6336. ee Black. 


— 5 . e 


. George A R. Whitbeck. 
. Samuel Fox. 


Martha A. Hardin, 


6434. Levi Walker. 


Charles Goth. 


. Augustus T. Spence, 
6500. John Martin. 922 


wis H. Pierce 


. Emily Elliott. 
6589. John E. Colvin. 


Birney Dutton. 


689. Thomas Fox. 


Nels B. Olson, 
Harrison Bishop. 
John W. Petley. 


. Harriet A. Par' ‘er. 
6800. George R. ot 


Amelia Brundage. 


6817. John ee 
. Thomas H. Caley. 
6. Marion MacDonald. 
> 5 


Josephine B. Culver. 
6960. John Gore. 


. Marshall Cox. 


Bane 
*yrus Gere. 

Luther A. Barnard. 
Mary Johnson. 


060. Sophia Fitzpatrick. 
084 5 — h . Linsen- 


pen II. Meissner. 


0. Nannie A. Mann. 


Peter Miexsell. 
Georgiana Moran. 


ah N. Cronan. 


„ Albert T. Chapin. 
Elijah 


202. Hermann J. 2 
„ Calvin Wheelock. 
227. Alexander Boyd. 
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Benjamin P. Smith. 


33 Fredericks. 
8 Wallace. 
rles W. Childers. 


. William W. Cook. 


Charles W. Perkins. 


56. George P. Clark. 
. Margaret Lloyd. 


John F. Clark. 


840. Michael P. Aker. 
847. John G. Woolley. 


Angeline E. Strong. 


à = dey C. Wolff. 
ett. 


Joseph Bartl g 
Harriet I. Dagwell. 
Edom G. W. Moon, 
Amelia Heidel. 


. Jobn Ramsey. 
7980. John M. Duncan. 
. Alexander R. Olds. 


Inger. 


Aaron Markle. 
dison H. Vander 


ergh. 
. Martin Stoneking. 
. Henry M. Roley. 


James Toulin. 
Jacob R. Trucken- 
miller. 


. Henry S. Merrill. 
Edw: 


A. Duncan. 


John C. Short. 


. Erasmus D. Miller. 
354. James Patrick. 
2. Katherine Baxter. 


Melissa_E. Dickinson, 


3 James Wiginton. 


Robert Farmer, 


S. Preston M. Guid. 


Susanna Rankin. 


3: William A. Wallace. 
466. gene W. Harnden. 


2 Vllt 


rge II Melntyre. 
A. Myers. 
Patrick Hayes. 


i Jasper M. Stebbins. . 
. Christian Martin. 
Anna Robbins. 


William Boston. 


. James F. Kilburn. 
. John W. Hudelson. 
. Adelaide F. Brewer. 


William MacKinnell. 
Archibald F. Bottom: 


ller, 


„ John N. Berry. 

. John: K Collins. 
758. Charles H. Muncaster. 
$ — — W. Gunter 


wid Kinzer. 


. Anna W. Hawk. 
. Harvey M Wilson. 
5. Isaac Johnson. 
Charlotte Reagin. 
. William H. Johnson. 
3. Shadrach Waters. 

. Thomas E. Stallard, 
37. John Schultz. 
. Jacob A. ee 
Henry C. Rand. 
„ Charies 8. Elliott. 


Adams. 


rge 
. Ella A. Buċkley. 


Henry H. Smith. 


. James T. Darnell. 
. Henry Engle. 
. Jonathan Witman. 


: William Clock. 

. James Wilson. 

25. Milton Turner. 

. Albert A. Derrick. 
Nicholas McKenzie. 
9. Martin Smith. 

. George S. Brown. 
David E. Stanwood. 
. Carthene Rosencrantz. 


II. R. 19379. Martha E. Williams. H. R. 18967. Henry Schnarr. 

II. R. 19406, Pinkney Carter. H. R. 19292. Jeremiah W. Picker- 

H.R. 4957. Andrew W. Duggan. ing. 

II. R. 15329. Thomas S. Harrell, H. R. 19455. Marion White. 

H. R. 15393. Thomas B. Forbs. H. R. 19536. Ann E. Swift. 

H. R. 15626. Charles Laswell. II. R. 19537. Peter Delamotte. 

II. R. 16548. Lewis Bockoven. H. R. 19539. Frederica Pence. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, December 
16, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Illustrations to accompany report of a commission ap- 
pointed. to investigate irrigation projects on Indian lands in 
the three northern districts, transmitted with a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior (H. Doc. 1215); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed as a part of said 
document, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting copy of 
items from page 336 of the Book of Estimates, 1916, and re- 
questing that the same be withdrawn from the Committee on 
Military Affairs and referred to the Committee on Claims (H. 
Doe. No, 1357); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting item of 
legislation, requesting that it be inserted in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill under appropriations for the Rock Island Ar- 
senal, Rock Island, III. (II. Doc. No. 1358); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue submitting urgent estimates of deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the Internal-Revenue Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1359) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Chief of Division of Printing and 
Stationery of that office submitting an estimate for authority 
to transfer from the appropriation for “ Collecting the income 
tax for the fiscal year 1915 the further sum of $12,000 to the 
credit of the appropriation for“ Contingent expenses, Treasury 
Department, stationery,” for the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
7 00 to the Committee on Approprlations and ordered to be 
printed. ) 

+ 6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from Postmaster General submitting 
urgent estimates of deficiencies in appropriation for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915 (H. Doe. No. 1361); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from-the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a 
detailed report showing documents received and transmitted by 
the Division of Publications of the Department of Agriculture 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1362); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agri- 
culture and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, transmitting report of the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No, 1363) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19428) to 
authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railway Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River a short distance above 
the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between Scioto County, 
Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near Sciotoyille, Ohio, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1223), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 6687) to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
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distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between 
Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sciotoville, Ohio, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1225), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16637) to 
provide divisions of mental hygiene and rural sanitation in the 
United States Public Health Service, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1224), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. ` 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15633) granting a pension to Axel O. Carlson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 19525) granting a pension to Annie F. Baurer; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19658) granting an increase of pension to Leon 
Brown; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee ou Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 18487) granting a pension to Marie Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. : 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 19974) to 
provide for the purchase of ground and erection of a public 
building thereon for an immigration station in or adjacent to 
the city of Tacoma, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bil (H. R. 19975) authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across Little Red River near Snell, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAGSDALE: A bill (H. R. 19976) to amend an act 
entitled “An act relating to the liability of common carriers 
by railroads to their employees in certain cases,” approved 
April 22, 1908, and amended by an act approved April 5, 1910; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (II. R. 19977) for the erection of 
a public building at West Point, Commonwealth of Virginia; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 19978) to 
provide for the construction of an additional building at the 
Indian School, Bismarck, N. Dak., and making an appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 19979) appropriating $500,000 
for the erection and equipment of a shell and projectile factory 
for the Navy Department at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Concurrent resolution (II. Con. Res. 56) 
authorizing the printing of the Journal of the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 386) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Resolution (H. Res. 675) requesting the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to report to the House of 
Representatives the specific reasons necessitating delay in the 
reporting of a bill providing for rural credits; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. MOON: Resolution (II. Res. 676) authorizing the con- 
sideration of certain new legislation in H. R. 19906, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year 1916; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 19980) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha Derry: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (II. R. 19981) for the relief of 
the Iberia Building Association, of New Iberia, La,; to the Com- 
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By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 19982) for the 
relief of the estate of John A. Gilbert; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 19983) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Walker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARR: A bill (H. R. 19984) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 : 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 19985) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel W. Barr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 19986) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Luther Detwiler; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 19987) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry H. Klock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 19988) granting an increase 
of pension to John Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 19989) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry L. Cushing; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19990) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine A. O'Donnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19991) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Asa Bean; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 19992) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. Hageman; to the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 19993) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry H. Saylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 19994) granting a pension 
to Frank Smidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 19995) granting a pen- 
sion to Mamie Bashaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19996) granting a pension to John O. Lind; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 19997) for the relief of the 
Western Loan & Building Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 19998) for the relief of Rudolph 
Ponevace; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19999) authorizing the reinstatement of 
Maj. Edward Rutledge Lowndes to the active list of the Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 20000) to place 
Bvt. Brig. Gen. James Clark Strong upon the retired list of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 20001) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Bender; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20002) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara F. Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20003) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura R. Parmely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 20004) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Glover; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions: 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20005) grant- 
ing a pension to Jerusha Battin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20006) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Overton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20007) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 20008) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Murphy; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 20009) granting 
an inerease of pension to Mary Older; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions.” 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20010) granting an increase of pension to 
Escluim Sanville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 20011) 
sranting a pension to John L. Beere; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill. (H. R. 20012) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas F. Muldoon ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 20013) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Seese; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 20014) granting an increase of 
Leite to Nathaniel L. Lawrence; to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20015) granting a pension to James B. 
Russell ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. A. 20016) granting a pension to Thomas 
Swallow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20017) granting a pension to Charles M. 
Walters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20018) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Shupe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland; A bill (H. R. 20019) granting 
an increase of pension to Edward Fitzhugh Daniels; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 20020) granting 
a pension to Anna Bryson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20021) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter P. Swensen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 20022) granting 
an increase of pension to Catharine Bucher; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20023) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 
~ Also, a bill (H. R. 20024) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Horner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20025) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Humbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 20026) for the relief 
of Vilhelm. Torkildsen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 20027) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THACHER: A bill (H. R. 20028) granting a pension 
to Frank A. Kendall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20029) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 20030) granting a pension to 
Simon V. Fritcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of H. F. Gump & Sons, J. B. 
Wehn, Everett Hardware Co., A. H. Whetstone, L. C. Mann & 
Co., F. H. Herman & Son, W. A. Alexander, and D. F. Whet- 
stone, all of Everett, Pa., favoring passage of House bill 5308. 
to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of 321 business men of the second 
congressional district of Michigan, favoring the passage of 
House bill 5308, for taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BORCHERS: Petitions of citizens and church organi- 
zations of the State of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of members of the First Bren 
byterian Church of Haddonfield and citizens of Salem, N. J., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petitions. of citizens of David- 
son and Robertson Counties, Tenn., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of John A. Gil- 
berts; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Commercial Press Co., of 
Racine, Wis., protesting against the printing of return enve- 
lopes by the Government; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of S. F. Burch, of Milwaukee, and the Wisconsin 
Federation of Catholic Societies, protesting against the publica- 
tion of the Menace and circulation of same through the mails; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of citizens of Greenville, 
Fla., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Stamford, 
Conn., favoring the passage of the Hamill bill (H. R. 5139) ; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and sundry church organizations of the State of 
New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Wisconsin Federation of Catholic 
Societies, protesting against the publication called the Menace 
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and circulation of same through the mails; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitiouns of Epworth League of Methodist 
Episcopal Church of East Greenwich, R. I.; Phillips Memorial 
Church, of Cranston, R. L; Harry F. Fairchild ; Frances Wil- 
lard Class of Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church ; Pearl 
Street Baptist Church; Delta Alpha Class of Tabernacle Metho- 
dist Church: Epworth League of Washington Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Washington Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Washington Park Sunday School, of Providence, R. I.; 
William H. Fido; United Baptist Church of Providence, R. I.; 
Swedish Congregational Church and Sunday School of Cranston, 
N. I.; Warwick Central Baptist Church; Hillsgroye Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Warwick, R. I.; Congregational Church of 
River Point, R. I.; Second Hopkinton Seventh-day Church, of 
Hopkinton, R. I.; First Congregational Church; Paweatuck 
Seventh-day Baptist Church; L. D. B. Sabbath School, of West- 
erly, R. I., urging the passage of legislation providing for 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Branch 899, Catholic Knights of America, 
urging the protection of Catholic sisters and priests in Mexico; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions favoring 
national prohibition from the King’s Daughters, of Woonsocket, 
R. I.; the Berkeley Methodist Episcopal Church, of Berkeley; 
R. I.; the Zion Primitive Methodist Church, of Pascoag, R. I.; 
the Laurel Hill Methodist Episcopal Church, of Bridgeton, R. I.; 
the Young People’s Society Christian Endeavor, of Slatersville, 

I.; Trinity Baptist Church, Providence, R. I.; the Friends 
Sunday school, Woonsocket, R. I.; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions favoring national constitutional prohibition 
from the Washington Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Providence, R. I.; the Epworth League, Washington Park Meth- 
odist Dpiseopal Church, of Providence, R. I.; the Sunday school, 
Washington Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of Providence, 
R. I.; C. W. Calder, of Providence, R. I.; E. Louise King, of 
Central Falls, R. I.; William H. Fido, of Providence, R. I.; 
Miss M. Estelle Newell, of Central Falls, R. I.; the First 
Congregational Church of Chespachet, R. I.; the Epworth League 
of Laurel Hill Methodist Church, of Bridgeton, R. I.; the Arnold 
Mills Methodist Episcopal Church; of Arnold Mills, R. I.; the 
Sunday school of the Methodist Church, of Bridgeton, R. I.; 
the Broad Street Baptist Church, of Central Falls, R. I.; the 
Quarterly Conference Primitive Methodist Church, of Lonsdale, 
R. I.; and J. Henry Weaver, of Central Falls, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of members of the Catholic Knights of America, 
relative to protection for the Catholic priests and sisters in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, "petitions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Maple- 
ville, R. I.; the Park Place Congregational Church, of Paw- 
tacket, R. I.: Rev. James E. Springer, of Providence. R. I.; 
James Cranshaw, of Barrington, R. I.; E. M. Cranshaw, of 
Barrington, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of German-Irish demonstration at 
Chicago December 1, 1914, favoring observance of strict neu- 
trality by United States Government; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Western Association of Short Line Railroads, 
relative to House bill 17042, the Moon railway mail pay bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Philip Hiss, of New York, favoring proper 
d for national protection; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of citizens of Manchester, N. Y., and 
Madison County, N. X., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C., 
relative to an American merchant marine; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Washington, D. C., relative 
to Johnson amendment to District of Columbia appropriation 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Carthage, N. Y., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: Petitions of sundry church organi- 
zations of Providence and Newport, R. I., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of 1,052 residents of the twentieth 
congressional district of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of 46 churches and church organizations in the 
twentieth congressional district of Illinois, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
19072; to increame: the pensión: of. Minor M. Webb; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THACHER: Memorial of Pleasant Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church and Sunday School, of New Bedford, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition: to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petition of official board of First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Westfield, N. J., and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches at Plainfield, German Valley, and Chester, N. J., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALTERS: Petition of citizens of Johnstown and 186 
citizens of Meckinsburg, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of First Methodist: Sunday School 
of Findlay, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, in favor of the adoption of House joint resolu- 
tion 372, providing for a national security commissions to the 
Committee: on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 16, 1914. 


The Chaplain; Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D: D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty: God, at the beginning of a new legislative day we 
desire to record Thy name and to acknowledge our allegiance to 
Thee. Thou art the Supreme Ruler of the universe. We can 
not annul Thy commandments or stay Thy hand or thwart Thy 
purpose, Thou art the author of our liberty. Thou art the 
giver of every good and perfect gift. If we know not Thy way, 
we know not the path of progress. If we are not obedient to 
Thy will, we can not guide into the path of happiness. So we 
pray that with humble spirit we may walk in Thy way and do 
Thy commandments as Thou hast revealed them to us. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed 
by the court in the following causes: 

In the cause of Alla L. Bryant. daughter and sole heir of 
Stephen L. Bartholomew, deceased, v. The United States (Si 
Doc. No. 658); 

In the cause of William R. Brink v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 642); 

In the cause of Jane Pemberton, widow of Richard Pember- 
ton, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doe. No. 643); 

In the cause of Minnie L. Benson, widow of George R. Ben- 
son, v. The United States (S. Doe. No. 644) ; 

In the cause of Mary E. Rowell, Clara T. Dillon, children, 
and Florence O. Robertson, Grace O. McMahon; Edward F. 
8 and Caroline A. Overn, grandchildren, sole heirs of 
John J. Overn, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 
645); 

In the cause of Sallie Neal Bartol, one of the heirs of John 
E. Awbrey, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 646); 

In the cause of P. W. Chelf, administrator of Andrew J. 
Bailey, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 647); ; 

In the cause of Alvin C. Austin, executor of Henry E. Aus- 
tin, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 648); 

In the cause of Arowline Ball, widow of Henry C. Ball, do- 
ceased, v. The United States (S. Doe. No. 649); 

In the cause of Laura V. Gaines, widow (remarried) of 
Oliver L. Baldwin, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc, 
No. 650); 

In the cause of Turner Anderson v The United States (S. Doc. 
No. 651) ; 

In the cause of John H. Brewster v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 652); 

In the cause of John T. Harris, executor of Thomas NM. 
Harris, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 653); 

In the cause of Clinton L. Barnhart v. The United States 
(S. Doc. No. 654) ; 

In the cause of Wesley L. Bandy v. The United States (8. 
Doc. No. 655) ; p 

In the cause of Ossian Ward and John H. Ward, executors 
of John E. Ward, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 656); and 

In the cause of Sarah A. Bailey, widow of Gustavus Bailey, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 657). 
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The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


CREDENTIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a certificate 
of the Governor of Arizona, certifying that on the 3d day of 
November, 1914, Hon. Marcus A. SmitH was chosen by the 
electors of Arizona a Senator from that State for the term of 
six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1915, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

He also laid before the Senate the credentials of LAWRENCE 
Y. SHERMAN, chosen by the electors of the State of Illinois a 
Senator from that State for the term of six years beginning on 
the 4th day of March, 1915, which were read and referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 19545) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution (No. 55) providing for an adjournment of 
the two Houses of Congress from Wednesday, December 23, 
1914, to Tuesday, December 29, 1914, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Charles E. Peaslee, 
of Gonic; of the Prentice Bros., of Winchester; of the congrega- 
tion of the First Free Baptist Church, of Laconia; of F. W. 
Jackson, superintendent of schools, of Whitefield; and of the 
congregation and the Sunday School of the Methodist Church 
of Chesterfield, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of Subordinate 
Lodge, No. 597, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, of Escanaba, Mich., 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to change 
the present method of inspection of locomotive boilers, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Ile also presented a petition of the congregation of the Wash- 
ington Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, of Port Huron, 
Mich., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of members of the 
Friends’ Sunday School of Haviland, the Christian Sunday 
School of Lyons, and the Baptist Sunday School of Belpre, all 
in the State of Kansas, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the appointment of a 
national marketing commission, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a memorial of Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Local Union, No. 58, of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ; 

He also presented a petition of Aeris No. 1076, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, of Alameda, Cal, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to grant pensions to civil-service employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram in the form of a peti- 
ton from Mrs. G. W. Hanna, secretary of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Valley City, N. Dak., with reference 
to the prohibition amendment now pending before the Senate. 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

= VALLEY City, N. DAK., December 14, 1914. 
Senator A. J. GRronna, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

At the 8 a of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Valley City, the Protestant churches, both American and foreign ak- 
ing, took a vote on the question of national constitutional prohibition, 
which resulted 800 strong for the same. 

Mrs. G. W. HANNA 
Secretary Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask to have three telegrams read at the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
heats none. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


The telegrams were read, as follows: 
s YOAKUM, TEX., December 1}, 1914. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD or RICHMOND HOBSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The Protestant Pastors’ Association of Yoakum, Tex., urges the Texas 


Representatives in Congress to vote for the proposed amendment to 
the National Constitution providing for nation-wide 8 
> C. P. CRAIG, Secretary. 


BARTLETT, TEX., December 14, 191}. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Three churches heartily indorse 3 bill for national 
constitutional amendment now before Con A vast majority of 
another church in line. We commend you for the effort, and wish for 


victory. 
Home A. McCarty, 
Pastor 9 2 Church, 


. B. BERRY, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
J. C. RHODES 
Baptist Church. 
J. F. MCKEXZIE, 
Presbyterian Church. 


~~ Dossa, TEX., December 14, 1914. 
Hon. Morais SHEPPARD, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Each of the organized churches in Donna—Methodist, Christian, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist—voted unanimously yesterday urging on 
Congress the passage of the Sheppard-Hobson Dill. 

B. E. SHEPPARD. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce to report back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 
6856) to authorize the United States, acting through a shipping 
board, to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to be 
organized under the laws of the United States or of a State 
thereof or of the District of Columbia to purchase, coustruct, 
equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in the foreign 
trade of the United States, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 841) thereon. I ask to have the amendments 
read, and I shall file a more complete report on the bill at a 
later day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The amendments proposed are as follows: 

On page 2. line 4, after the word “ States,” insert the “following: 
“or to charter vessels for such purposes and to make charters or 
leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such corporation to any other 
corporation, firm, or individual, to be used for such purposes: Provided, 
That the terms and conditions of such charter parties shall first be 
approved br the shipping board.” i 

age 4, line 14, after the comma and the word “islands,” insert the 
words “the Hawalian Islands.” 

Page 5, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “ vessels purchased or 
constructed under the provisions of this act and.” 

Page 5, line 10, after the word “ vessels,” insert the words “ belong- 
ing to the War Department, suitable for commercial uses and not re- 
quired for military transports in time of peace, and vessels.” 

Page 5, lines 14 and 15, strike out the words “or to any other cor- 
poration or corporations now or hereafter organized.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I also ask for a reprint of the bill with the 
amendments indicated. 

Mr. BURTON. On account of the confusion in this part of 
the Chamber I have been unable to hear the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for a reprint of the bill with the 
amendments reported by the committee to be indicated in the 
reprint. t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the usual order, of course, 
of the Senate. It will be done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (II. R. 16392) to better regulate the sery- 
ing of licensed officers in the merchant marine of the United 
States and to promote safety at sea, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 840) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: ; 

A bill (S. 6957) to establish the board of university regents 
of the District of Columbia, and defining its duties; to the Com-: 
mittee on the University of the United States. 

A bill (S. 6958) granting a pension to Emma Perkins (with 
accompanying papers); and ; 

A bill (S. 6959) granting an increase of pension to Lucy W. 
Osborne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: a 

A bill (S. 6960) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6961) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
M. Burge; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: l 

A bill (S. 6962) to better provide for the care and protection 
of property furnished by the United States for the use of the 
Organized Militia ; 

A bill (S. 6963) to increase the efficiency of the United States 
Army by creating an Army transportation reserve corps; 

A bill (S. 6964) to increase the number of officers in the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army; 

A bill (S. 6965) to increase the efficiency of the Regular 
Army of the United States and to provide a reserve force of 
enlisted men ; 

A bill (S. 6966) to authorize the maintenance of organizations 
of the mobile army at their maximum strength and to provide 
an increase of 1,000 officers; 

A bill (S. 6967) to increase the authorized strength of the 
Coast Artillery Corps of the Army; and 

A bill (S. 6968) to increase the efliciency of the Army of the 
United States by creating a reserve of officers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 6969) granting an increase of pension to Aquilla M. 
Hizar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 6970) to amend “An act to protect the birds and 
animals in Yellowstone National Park, and to punish crimes in 
said park, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1894; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. , 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 6971) granting an increase of pension to Addie M. 
Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions. 


CENTRAL DISPENSARY AND EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $50,000 toward the construction of a new building for the 
Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital erected on the site 
purchased and owned by the hospital, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
(H. R. 19422), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


GEN. „ANSON MILLS, MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, last March I took occasion to 
address the Senate on Senate joint resolution 117, in which I 
made some references to Gen. Anson Mills, then a member of 
the Mexican Boundary Commission. In July following a letter 
was read into the Recorp, at the request of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor], from Gen. Mills, relating to that subject, 
to which I at the time made some response. A result of that 
episode has been some correspondence between Gen. Mills with 
the State Department and myself. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the correspondence printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Wasuinorton, D. C., December 8, 191}. 


CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. 0. 


rect unwarranted, at all times be ready to 
0) me to ed that if I ly 
0 


directly certa 
m to 8 set forth my letter 


make due reparation " (p: 
n 
to Sen- 


mar tained in your speech in the Senate of last March, in so 
an they reflect ray personal honesty or official integrity. 1 
You say that ‘ore making your speech of last March yon "availed 


justified in again ling your attention to the 
fact that Dr. 's charges, which you appear to have substantially 
adopted, have already been several times vente N competent 
officers of the Department of Sta and once by Chief Wilkie, of the 
Secret Service, and have uniformly found to be wholly groundless 
and unworthy of credence. The reports of these officers, have no 
doubt, are either on file with the State Department or the department 
could sove you where they are filed, I can not \believe that you have 
examined 


undary Commissi 
that the pore 
Solicitor of t 


9) 
ts consisted in a 8 
osed my letter to Senator 


acts, and stand ready at all times to vindicate my ve 8 before 
any competent tribunal (). 184 By this I meant AR —.— 


in the most sweeping and emphatic ‘terms each and every allegation 


or inference in your ech which directly or by 9 affected m 
personal honor or cial integrity, irrespective of whether or not 
was able to touch upon all these matters specifically in the course of a 
necessarily brief communication intended to appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Moreover, I did specifically challenge certain of your 
statements of fact, and I desire again to direct your attention to two 
of these issues of fact so joined—one because of its fundamental im- 
8 und the other because it has become important on account of 

e nature of your rejoinder. 

The first and fundamental issue is raised by my unequivocal denial 
that I had anything to do with the treaty of 1906 or that I ever 
approved the construction of the Government dam at Engle. (See 
RECORD, p. 13425.) You do not notice this denial in your rejoinder, 
and ret, so far as I can see, your case against me appears to rest very 
largely upon inferences which you draw from my assumed inconsistency 
in favoring the Government dam at Engle, after having opposed the 
B dam at Elephant Butte—an inconsistency which does not exist, 
since I did not favor either one in any way whatsoever. 

Whatever you may have which qos may consider in the nature of 
evidence—I do not mean argument based on inference—to support your 
costae of dishonest motives on my part, obviously I can not answer it, 
for I do not know what it is. 

The second issue of fact to which I desire to call your attention was 
in its original form comparatively unimportant, Merely as an incident 
to your main attack upon me, you charged me in your March speech 
with “waste and prodigelity in the expenditure of the Chamizal 
appropriation, of which, 8 to your information, I had the dis- 
bursement and control. In my reply I denied that I had anything what- 
ever to do with the disbursement or control of the Chamizal appropria- 
tion, to which you say in your rejoinder of July 20: 

“Gen. Mills also declares that he had nothing to do with the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation of $50,000 for the Chamizal arbitration, 
which I criticized. That may be so. My information comes, however, 
from the State Department, and until I am satisfied of its incor- 
rec I shall insist that my statements are in accord with the 
facts” (p. 13479). 

This rejoinder makes this matter, in my opinion, important. I am 
not mistaken, and I could hardly be honestly mistaken, as to whether 
or not I controlled or disburs the $50, Chamizal appropriation 
in 1911. And yet the Department of State, which you invoke in sup- 
port of your original statement, is presumably in a position to speak 
authoritatively in the premises. : 

I was in the West at the time of your remarks of July 20, but as 
soon as ble Sage eg namely, August 16, I wrote the Depart- 
ment of State, cal the department's attention to the issue between 
us with respect to the disbursement and control of the Chamizal ap- 
propriation and asking for an official statement, based on the records 
of the See as to whether or not I disbursed or controlled said 
appropriation, 

f inclose herewith coore of my somewhat protracted correspondence 
with the department, believe that a perusal thereof will leave you 
in no doubt as to the real situation. 

Toward the close of your rejoinder you offer to waive your constitu- 
tional — | from suit for remarks spoken ih the Senate and assume 
responsibility for your statements in all res; 8, as though you had 
been in a private capacity. I have consulted counsel as to this offer, 
and have been advised that it is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether you can waive your constitutional privilege. Besides. I am 
not seeking to pursue a Senator, but to protect and defend in the most 
direct way my honor as an officer and a gentleman. 

I therefore make the following counter 1 I ask you to 
reread your speech of last March carefully the light of this letter, 
to 5 ag — reports ga eon have . and to 
consider each and every allegation which you ma t me, even 
implication or innuendo, which involves more than mere error or 
judgment on part, and search yous heart as to whether yon still 
really believe them to be true. And where yoa can conscientiously do 
so I ask you to withdraw them and make the amends you so honor- 
ably propose. Should you, however, after this reconsideration, still 
fi acts of mine which you deem unbecoming an officer and a tle- 
man, I ask that you state them clearly in an official communication to 
The Adjutant General of the Army, sending me a of this commu- 
nication, to the end that I ä a court of inquiry, under article 
228 — the Articles of wes, a gee court 8 yEy 9 2 for 

al of q ions of honor to any other authorized e' Constitu- 
tion and laws of thë United States. f 

I further request—something which I have no doubt your own sense 
of justice would s st in any event—that in case you are unable 
fully to all conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man and h again to refer to this matter in the Senate, as 
you suggest A ey intend to do, you ask to have this letter and its in- 
closures pri in the Recorp fo accompany your remarks, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
NSON Miuns 


A 
Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired) 
Late Mezican Boundary eee 


DECEMBER 15, 191 
Gen. ANSON MILLS, Washington, D. O. * 


My DEAR Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the Sth instant with 
inclosures and relating to some references to yourself in my 0 
March last in support of Senate joint resolution No. 117. I have at 

re ‘intervals of time since your letter to Senator Roor appeared in 
the Recorp reexamined some of my sources of information, that I might 
retest the accuracy of my statements. 

With regard to the treaty of oe your statement that you had noth- 


leading up to the f 

an international dam at E 
of th 
matter, 


ith regard 
pees of 1911, I did you an Injustice, and 


the disbursin 
of 1889. Unde 


1914. 
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1911, under which the appropriation, some of whose terms of disburse- 
72 5 I criticized, was ma 


Treasury 
should not have charged you with any responsibility for the disburse- 
ments of the Chamizal appropriations of 1911, and will read this letter 
into ue 5 ECORD in correction thereof, 
e eci . 
iets Pa rs C. S. THOMAS, 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEN, MILLS AND THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
[Gen, Mills to the Secretary of State.] 
EASTERN POINT, GLOUCESTER, Mass., 
August 16, 191}. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Sin: I have the honor to inclose herewith a yf ed the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for March 27, 1914, containing (pP. 4-6006) as 

of Senator Tuomas, of Colorado, delivered in the Senate March 23 and 
24; a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jaly 18, 1914, containing 
Spe. —13426) a letter which I wrote to Senator Root, dated June 

, 1914, replying to Senator THOMAS, together with a statement of 
my. military record, both of which were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on the request of Senator ROOT; and a copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 20, 1 (pp. 4479-13480) some 
remarks of Senator THOMAS, made in the te, July 20, by way of 
rejoinder to my letter to Senator Roor. 

The department will observe that Senator THomas attacks the entire 
course of the United States Government and the Department of State 
during the past quarter of a N with regard to the equitable dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Rio Grande, and that he is particularly 
severe in his animadyersions upon my conduct in that connection as 
Mexican boundary commissioner and other official capacities under 
the genera! direction of the Department of State. 

The merits of Senator THouas's charges are sufficiently discussed in 
my letter to Senator Roor. But I wish to call the department's atten- 
tion to the fact that Senator Tuomas in his rejoinder invokes the 
Department of State as his authority for certain of his statements. In 
my letter to Senator Roor I say: 3 

e 


controlled’ 
the $50,000 appropriation for the Chamizal arbitration ; 


“Gen. Mills also declares that he had nothing to do with the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation of $50, for the Chamizal arbitration 
which I criticized. That may be so. My information comes, howerer, 
from the State Department, and until I am satisfied of its incorrect- 
ness I shall insist that my statements are in accord with the facts.” 
(Record, July 20, p. 13479; italics mine.) 

Here the Senator uses la which, when read in connection with 


l case. Inasmuch as 
e Senator's “ information" is not only wholly erroneous, but is abso- 
Iutely contradicted by the records of the ent, I can only con- 


clude that Senator OMAS must be in some way mistaken as to its 
source. 

It is absolutely immaterial, so far as I am concerned, whether Sena- 
tor THOMAS’S criticism of an item of expenditures of the Chamizal somo 
priation is well or il] founded. I was in no wise rapena for 
expenditure. I am entitled to show this, and leave tor THOMAS 
to debate the merits of 


from 
show in the es 
justice to me, therefore, and in view of the unquestiona 


be sa of 
efore be enabled, if he so desires, to correct { 
3 gyar isara —.— peg oe . = 33 advis s 
reco! e 0 ow 
the fact that the 00 5 * 


the honor to be, sir 
Your obedient servant, Ronee Micon 


rigadier General, United States Army (Retired 
se Late Merican ‘Boundary Gonna = 


[Assistant Secretary Osborne to Gen. Mills.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 28, 1915. 
ANSON MILLS, 


ier General, United States Army (Retired), 
ier ? Bastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 


uest will be 
‘am, wt, your 
JOHN E. OSBORNE, 


Assistant Secretary. 


[Gen. Mills to the Secretary of State. 
Wasuincron, D. C., October 16, 1913. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE. 
I have the honor to refer to my letter of August 16 last, in 


Sir: 

which I inclosed to the Sarees copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 27, July 18, and July 20, 1914, contai respec- 
tively speech of Senator THOMAS. in the 


a of Colorado, deliver: 
United States 


1 my official conduct in that connection; a 

wrote Senator Root, dated June 25, 1914, replying to 
etter. 

I called the 8 attention more especially to the discussion 

‘OMAS and myself In so far as it related to a criti- 


In my letter to the department I pointed out that the Senator's in- 
formation was not only wholly erroneous but absolutely contradicted 
by the records of the department, and in order that Senator THOMAS 
pes oe be satisfied as to the actual facts by the best evidence and the 
only evidence which apparently he would be willing to accept, I re- 
spectfully uested the department to write me a letter “advising me 
of the fact that the records of the Department of State show that I 
neither disbursed nor controlled the disbursement of the 850.000 appro- 
priation for the arbitration of the Chamizal case or any part thereof,” 

My letter was acknowledged, under date of August 28, by the 
Assistant Secretary of the department, who informed me that my 
letter had only been brought to his attention the day before, and that 
inasmuch as Mr. Gain the present secreta: of the International 
Boundary Commission nited States and Mexico), had recently had 
occasion to examine all the papers on file in connection wi the 
Chamizal case, it had been deemed advisable to have Mr. Gaines fur- 
nish in detail the information which I desired. Mr. Osborne further 
stated that Mr. Gaines was at that time out of the city, but that upon 
his return my request would be ayen prompt attention. 

Of course, it is larly and absolutely within the discretion of 
the department to determine who shall verify by examination of the 
official records the statement which I have uested the department 
to . Moreover, it is a matter of entire indifference to me who 
makes this examination, provided it Is seasonably and accurately made 
and the result thereof is officially communicated to me by the depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, I deem it proper that I should point out that the 
information which I have reques | gag to a departmental matter, 
and in no wise concerns the accounts or business of the Internationa 
Boundary Commission (United States and Mexico), of which commis- 
sion Mr. Gaines is now the secretary for the United States. And as I 
am anxious to obtain the statement requested as soon as possible, I 
venture furthermore to suggest that if it is not convenient for Mr. 
Gaines to take the matter up at this time, the information necessary 
to verify the statement I have ested could be obtained from a very 
brief examination of the app te records by any of the officers or 
clerks of the department familiar with the general departmental ac- 
counting system. 

I am so to trouble the department again in this matter, particu- 
larly at a when 1 realize that there are so mary important ques- 
tions demarding Its attention, but since Senator THoMas's statement 
as it now stands appears to tax me on the alleged authority of the 
Department of State with a misstatement as to whether or not I dis- 
bursed or controlled the disbursement of a $50.000 appropriation—a 
matter as to which I could hardly be honestly mistaken and 
as Senator THomas has indicated his willi 


request that the i “regen furnish me the statement’ which I have 
earliest practicable moment. 

: ANSON MILES 

Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), 

Late Mezican Boundary Commissioner. 


[Assistant Secretary Osborne to Gen. Mills.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 20, 191}, 
Anson MILLS, 


Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), 
2 Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: Referring further to r letter of August 15, I beg to state 
that the papers on file in the — disclose the following facts: 
1. That the latter part of 1893 you were appointed the American 
commissioner of the International Boundary Commission (United States 


and — ts authorized by the treaty of 1, 1889; and that on 
December 12, 1893, you were designated as special disb officer of 
the American section of that commission, and filled both offices until 
your tion, June 30, 1914. 5 


2. That in 1894 the Chamizal case “ arose and was referred to this 
commission, ern ye under said treaty, of an American commissioner 
(Gen. Anson s) and a Mexican commissioner (F. Javier Osorno), 


and this commission failed to agree on the “ differences or questions 


involved. 
preamble of the treaty proclaimed January 25, 1911, between 
and the United States recites that “The U 
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said commission, established by the convention of 1889, which for this 
case only shall be enlarged as hereinafter provided, have resolved to 
conclude a convention for that purpose,“ which provides: 

“Art. 2. The difference as to the international title of the Chamizal 
tract shall be again referred to the International Boundary Com- 
mission, which shall be enlar; by the addition, for the purposes 
of the consideration and decision of the aforesaid difference only, of a 
third commissioner, who shall preside over the deliberations of the 
commission. This commissioner shall be a Canadian jurist and shall 
be selected by the two Governments by common accord.” 

Thus “enlarged,” the International Boundary Commission again 
tried this Chamizal case in 1911, the commissioners then acting bein 
Brig. Gen. Anson Mills, Senor Don Fernando Beltran X. Puga, and E. J. 
E the “third commissioner,” added by article 2 just quoted. 

By the Diplomatic and Consular act approved March 3, 1911, the 
Congress of the United States appropriated $50,000 to continue the 
work of the International Boundary Commission (United States and 
Mexico), authorized a treaty of March 1, 1889, aforesaid, and 
also 4 $50, “for the expenses of the arbitration of the 
international title to the Chamizal tract.” Of the former $50,000 on 
were the s al disbursing officer, but you were not the special dis- 
bursing officer of the latter $50,000 thus supplied; but another citizen 
was such officer, and you are so advised. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Jonx E. OSBORNE. 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


[Gen. Mills to the Secretary of State.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 24, 1914. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the department’s 
letter of October 20, 1914 (signed by the Assistant Secretary), with 
reference to certain information which I requested under te of 
August 16, last, in connection with an issue between Senator THOMAS, 
of Colorado, and m as to whether or not I disbursed and con- 
trolled the $50,000 appropriation for the arbitration of the Chamizal 


case. 
After reciting various well-known antecedent facts as to which there 


is no dispute, the de ent says: 

“By the Diplomatic and Consular act approved March 3, 1911, the 
gs alae of the United States appropriated „000 to continue the work 
of the International Boun commission (United States and Mexico), 
authorized by the treaty of March 1, 1889, afo d, and also appro- 

riated $50,000 for the expenses of the arbitration of the international 
itle to the Chamizal tract.’ Of the former $50,000 you were the 
special disbursing officer, but you were not the special ursing officer 
of the latter $50,000 thus supplied, but another citizen was such officer 
and you are so ad a2 

or course no question had been raised with respect to the regular 
annual appropriation of $50,000 to continue the work of the Inter- 
national roy A Commission, the issue between Senator THOMAS 
and myself as to this matter being, as I pointed out to the department in 
my former letters, apiy whether or not I disbursed and controlled the 
$50,000 appropriation for the arbitration of the Chamizal case, the 
Senator having criticized specifically an item of expenditure of that 
appropriation. Senator THomas correctly states the issue and my 
position upon it in his rejoinder, quoted in my letter to the depart- 
ment of August 16, when he says: Gen. Mills declares that he had 
o with the expenditure of the appropriation of $50,000 for 


tion when 


t as to 
ormation 


clearing up the very simple a with respect to which I have requested 
an authoritative statement upon its records. 
Moreover, while I rec t the department's letter does contain 


“waste and prodigality 
and for which, if the 
the disbursement, an 

I therefore again have the honor to request th 


in fact existed, of course those who controlled 
not the disbursing officer, were responsible. 
ent to advise 


e de 
me that the records of the department show that I did not control the 


disbursement of this appropriation. 

And since, in order that the information furnished me by the de- 
partment may be conveniently available for use, it is desirable that it 
should all be contained in one instrument, instead of being distributed 
through a considerable correspondence, I respectfully suggest that the 
department’s compliance with my request take the form of a letter 
which shall comprise a statement of the fact that the records of the 
Department of State show that I neither disbursed nor controlled the 
disbursement of the $50,000 appropriation for the arbitration of the 
Chamizal case (I. e., the 1 carried by the Diplomatie and 
Consular act of March 3, 1911, for the expenses of the arbitration of 
the international title to the izal tract), or any part thereof, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 3 
ANSON MILLS 


Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), 
Late Mevican Boundary Commissioner. 


[Assistant Secretary Osborne to Gen. Mills.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 9, 1914. 
Anson MIL 


Ls, 
Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), 
2 Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 

Str: In answer to your letter of October 24 last, in which you ask 
to be advised that the records of the department show that you did not 
control the disbursement of the $50,000 3 oy the diplomatic 
and consular act of March 3, 1911, for the expense of the arbitration 
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of the international title to the Chamizal tract. you are advised that 
the record of the disbursement of this fund, so far as disbursed, shows 
that you were not the special disbursing officer of it, but that another 
citizen served as such officer, and you were so informed in the depart- 
ment's letter of October 20 last. 

You are now further advised that the only papers on file in the 
department indicating the manner in which the money supplied by 
the above mentioned appropriation was expended, are the vouchers 
covering the several items of expenditure, which are signed by a 
disbursing officer other than yourself. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN E. OSBORNE 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


[Gen. Mills to the Secretary of State.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 13, 191}. 
The honorable the SECRETARY oF STATE. 


Sin: I am in receipt of the Department's letter of November 9, signed 
by the Assistant Secretary, covering a statement of what the "depart- 
ment's files show with respect to my controversy with Senator THOMAS, 
as to whether or not I disbursed or controlled the appropriation for 
the arbitration of the Chamizal case. 

The department, in addition to repeating the assurance contained 
In its letter of October 20 last, that I was not the special disbursing 
officer of the appropriation in question—in other words, that I did not 
disburse the appropriation or any part thereof—makes the following 
statement in nse to my repeated inquiry as to what the records 
show as to whether or not I controlled the bursement of the appro- 
priation or any part thereof: N 

You are now further advised that the only papers on file in the 
department indicating the manner in which the money, supplied by the 
above-mentioned appropriation, was expended, are the vouchers covering 
the several items of expenditure, which are signed by a disbursing officer 
other than yourself.” 

I must confess my surprise at the statement that the departmental 
files show nothing except the vouchers covering the items of expendi- 
ation required by statute “to be expended undes the diceetion oe the 

e “to under the direction of t 
Secretary of State.” Š 

Moreover, I can not quite understand what seems to me to be the 
implication of the department's statement that the vouchers covering 
the appropriation in question are signed only by the disbursing officer 
as such (said officer being other than myself}. From my acquaintance 
with governmental accounting during my many years of service, I 
supposed that each voucher would also bear on its face the name of 
the officer (also other than myself) under whose direction and control 
the particular expenditure in question was incurred; otherwise I 
be . see how these vouchers were passed by the proper accounting 

I do not, however, desire to trouble the department for any further 
statement on this point at time, since it appears to me that the 
negative statement contained in the artment’s letter is in the par- 
ticular circumstances of this case ample for the immediate purpose I 
have in view, and I have no doubt Senator THOMAS will agree h me. 

Senator THOMAS criticized an item of expenditure of the Chamizal 
oP ropriation, and said that, according to his Information,“ I had the 

sbursement and control of that appropriation. I thereupon denied 
having anything to do with the disbursement or contro! of that appro- 
priation. The Senator replied that while I might be right he would 
maintain his position until he was convinced he was wrong, because 
his information“ came from the Department of State, 

It now appears from the department’s statement, in its letter of 
November 9, giving it the strictest possible interpretation, first. that 
its records show that I did not disburse the appropriation as alleged 5 
second, that there is nothing in the department's records to indicate 
that I controlled the disbursement thereof, 

Under these circumstances I believe that I am in a position to take 
the matter in question up with Senator THOMAS, taking advantage of 
his frank offer to make amends in case he was in error on any point. 
and call upon him to withdraw his statement that I disbursed the 
Chamizal appropriation, and to withdraw his statement that I con- 
trolled the disbursement thereof, unless, now that the department 
has failed him, he can produce some other evidence to contradict my 
Ne statement made. of course, upon my 1 knowledge. 
and easy to disprove if it were not true, that d not control said 
disbursement. 

I have felt compelled to assume that the Senator must have been 
in some way mistaken in thinking his information came from the 
department. But in -view of his explicit statement on the floor of 
the Senate, and in view of the course which my correspondence with 
the department has taken, I feel that before taking matter up 
with Senator THomas I ought to request the department to inform 
me whether or not the Senator has been misied in this matter by 
some Inadvertent statement from the 5 1 or some responsible 
officer thereof If he has been so misled, I can not in justice blame 
him for seyin on such high authority, and my attitude toward him as 
respects this issue must in fairness be modified acco gly. 

have no desire to make unnecessary trouble about an inadvertent 
error by whomsoever it may have been committed. I realize that such 
errors are constantly made by everyone, I merely desire to set myself 
straight on the record with respect to a matter as to which I have 
been most unjustly assailed. 

I therefore * to the department as a matter of fairness to all 
parties—to the Senator, to the department, to myself, and even to the 
papie which has an interest in small as well as large matters re- 
ating to official conduct—to tell me frankly whether the Senator's 
attack upon me for alleged waste and prodigality in the expenditure 
of the Chamizal appropriation was based upon any inadvertent state- 
ment emanating from the department or any responsible officer thereof 
inconsistent with the official statement which the department has now 

iven me, that I did not disburse this appropriation, and that there 
fs nothing in the files of the department to show that I controlled the 
disbursement of any part thereof. 

I should appreciate an early reply, as I desire to take this matter 
up promptly with Senator THOMAS. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ANSON MILLS, 
Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), 
Late Mezican Boundary Commissioner. 
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[Gen. Mills to the Secretary of State.] 
No. 2 DUPONT CIRCLE, 
‘ Washington, D. C., December 3, 191}. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE: 4 

Sin: I beg to refer to previous correspondence, and particularly to my 
letter of November 13 last. 

Senator THomas, in the course of a speech in the Senate last March 
in connection with a serious attack upon my official integrity, charged 
me th waste and prodigality in the expenditure of the Chamizal 
appropriation: and said that he would in the near future dissect the 

ursement of these appropriations more extensively.” 

I denied, in a letter to Senator Roor, having anything to do with the 
appřopriation in question. Senator THOMAS replied that while this 
might be so his information came from the State Department, that 
he should maintain its correctness until satisfied he was wrong, and 
that he should later on “ take up the Mills’ letter in extenso,” 

In view of all this, I have through correspondence for nearly four 
months past, assiduously endeavored to obtain an official statement from 
your department that I neither disbursed nor controlled the Chamizal 
appropriation. And having obtained a statement that I did not disburse 
said appropriation, but failing to obtain more than a mere negative 
statement with respect to the control of the disbursement thereof, I 
then, in my letter of November 13, endeavored as a last resort to clear 
up the misunderstanding under which Senator THomas is evidently 
laboring, by ascertaining whether or not he could have been misled by 
any inadvertent statement from the department, 

have as yet received no answer to my letter of November 13, but 
inasmuch as Congress meets on next Monday, I deem it proper that I 
should on that date send Senator THOMAS copies of my correspondence 
with the Department of State to date, in order that when he recurs to 
this matter he may have before him such information as I have been 
able to obtain from the State Department in my lengthy correspondence, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ANSON MILLS 


Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), ` 
Late Mexican Boundary Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 9, 191}, 
ANSON MILLS, 


Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired), 
2 Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Replying to your letters of November 13 and December 3, 1914 
the department bess to advise you that it does not know the source ot 
any information Senator Tuomas may have had as a basis for the al- 
1 statement concerning your connection with the Chamizal appro- 

ation. He will, no doubt, be pleased to furnish you, upon request, 
any information which you may desire on this subject. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN E. OSBORNE 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


REPORT OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous |: 
consent to have printed Senate Document 965 (62d Cong., 3d 
sess.), which is the Lincoln Memorial Commission report. It“ 


has been printed once, but the copies are exhausted, and the 
chairman of the commission, ex-Senator Blackburn, says there 
Is a great demand for it, and he would like to have it printed. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to call attention to the fact that 
if the request is granted then copies of the reprint of this 
document will be sent to all the libraries. I do not believe 
that is what the Senator from Virginia wishes. If he will 
modify his request by asking that 1,500 copies be printed for 
the use of the Senate they will then be for the use of those 
who desire them and will not be sent around to all the libraries 
again. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
the use of the commission. 
Mr. SMOOT. The commission can get them very easily. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am satisfied that 1,500 copies 
will be an abundance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before this matter is disposed of I wish 
to ask the Senator from Utah if when a reprint is made other 
copies are sent to the libraries and to the departments, they 
having been once supplied? It seems to me that it is absurd 
to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is absurd, but, in fact, they are sent that 
way. ý 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from Virginia will ask for 
å print as a Senate document that will cover it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that 1,500 copies be printed for the 
use of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then they will go to the document room 
instead of to the folding room. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if they are printed for the use of 
the Senate, they will go to the document room. If they go to 
the folding room, then, of course, there will be only two copies 
for each Senator; but if printed for the use of the Senate, they 
go to the document room and as many as are desired can be 
obtained for the commission. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is perfectly agreeable to me 
to modify the request, and I ask that 1,500 copies be printed 
for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. JONES. What is the document? 


There should be some copies for 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is the report of the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission. 

Mr. JONES. If they go to the document room, then the first 
Senators who send there get the document. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not suppose any Senator will 
want a great supply of them. It is just to supply the requests 
he may have. 

Mr. JONES. We have requests from all over the country 
for such a document. I have a great many requests for such 
documents, and often when I go to get them I find that the 
supply is exhausted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. These requests come to the com- 
mission, Ex-Senator Blackburn, the chairman of the commis- 
sion, has had a great many requests for copies, and they are 
unable to supply the demand. My object is simply to have the 
document printed. I do not suppose there will be any trouble 
as. to the distribution. If they go to the document room, every 
Senator will get an abundant supply of them if 1,500 copies 
are printed. 

Mr. JONES. I will not object at this time, but if I have the 
same experience with this document that I have had with 
other documents I shall probably object hereafter to such @ 
proceeding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 


SALE AND SHIPMENT OF COTTON. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I present in the form of a 
memorial a letter from the governor of Texas addressed to the 
Senators from Texas. I ask that it be read and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Austin, Ter., December 12, 1914. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. ? 

GENTLEMEN: I have been discussing with Hon. F. C. Weinert, for- 
merly State senator and until recently secretary of state, now general 
ma r of the Permanent Warehouse System of Texas, conditions 
affecting the price of cotton. He has made a careful inquiry, and writes 
me the result of his investigations, as follows: 

DECEMBER 12, 1914, 
Hon. O. B. COLQUITT, 
Governor of Texas, Capitol. 

Dean Governor: Since accepting the tion of general manager of 
the Permanent Warehouse System and Cooperative Marketing Bureau, 
established by law, I have found conditions which I think have a direct 
bearing upon the constant decline In the price of cotton. 

Some time ago the belligerent nations now at war with each other 
agreed with our Government that cotton should not be treated us a 
contraband of war. This news was received with great satisfaction 
throughout the South, for the reason that it was thought that a marke’ 
would be established for the South's greatest product. The result o 
this agreement was that cotton advanced immediately and simultane- 
oon with this news. 

Since then, however, and especially recently, the price has again 
declined and continues to decline because shipments to the European 
Continent are hampered by an inadequate understanding between all 
foreign Governments and ours 

According to reports only two cargoes of cotton have left American 

rts for the European Continent since this lamentable war began. 
cach of these cargoes left our shores under great difficulties. The last 
cargo, according to newspaper reports, left New York on yesterday, 
after an agreement with the shipowners that the ship should pass 
through the Straits of Dover on its way to Germany and be subjected 
to a orough inspection for contraband of war. This is some con- 
cession, and if this course is pursued it would create a better market 
than at present. A 

The restrictions, however, that have been in force have necessarily 
increased rates of Cre as and maritime insurance to that extent that 
exportation of cotton has become practically impossible, hence the mar 
ket can not be supplied that is now open to the people of the South. 

I understand that the cargo of cotton which left Galveston. was sold 
to Germany at the delivered price of I8 cents a pound, while middling 
cotton is quoted at Ss eents in Texas; thus you will see that there is 
a margin of practically 12 cents difference between the price of cotton 
in Texas and the price at which it is delivered abroad. This great 
margin between the price established and the price at which it is de- 
livered is sufficient for anyone to 5 the difficulties that exist 
between the buyer and the seller of this product. 

I oy ie suggest for your consideration that you, as governor 
of the State of Texas, appeal to the Federal Government for a more 
satisfactory understanding and method by which the South's greatest 
product may be exported. 

It seems to me that the Federal Government could supervise the 
loading of cotton and see that the proper clearance certificates would 
be pa to the departing ships, and, If nired, an officer of the Fed- 
eral Government accompany such cargo to its int of destination, and 
that such am arrangement with the Federal Government would prac- 
tically insure all the belligerent nations that no contraband of war 
was carried in these cargoes, 

This or a similar plan might be acceptable to the foreign nations in 
order to insure the good faith of those who are engaged in the shipping 
industry. At any rate, I think an attempt should be made to facilitate 
and improve the present methods, as they are now practically pro- 


Ory- 
I realize that you are fully aware of the distressing conditions that 
are now prevalent not only throughont the great State of Texas but 
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thro 
consideration as you think is 
lieve me, to be 

Sincerely, yours, 


out. the entire South, and that you will give the matter such 


to the best interests of our people. 


F. C. WEINERT, 
General Manager. 


I am writing you both to suggest the importance of urging the im- 
mediate passage of laws by Congress which will insure a supply of shi 
to carry our cotton to the nations that are now so badly in need of it. 
Senator Weinert understands that cotton which can be shipped to 
Germany is now bringing 18 cents per pound in that country. 

The price of cotton would be greatly increased, in my opinion, if 
Congress would enact laws for insuring the cargoes and ‘or the secur- 
ing of ships to carry the cotton to the nations of Europe, who are so 
much in need of it. Bills for this purpose were pending in the recent 
special session of Congress, and I urge the importance of definite action 
on them. I shall be glad to hear from you. 


Yours, truly, 
- O. B. COLQUITT, Governor. 
Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the letter be referred to the 


Committee on Commerce, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator from Missouri will withhold the 
motion for just a moment, I desire to say that I had announced 
that I would submit some remarks this morning on Senate 
resolution 898 and Senate joint resolution 163. The Senator 
from Missouri, however, is anxious to proceed with executive 
business in connection with the safety-at-sea convention, and I 
yield to him for that purpose. But I desire to give notice that 
I shall address the Senate to-morrow after the routine morning 
business or at some other convenient time. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. STONE. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 15 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I presume 


that automatically, an executive session having intervened 


and been concluded, the unfinished business will now come be- 
fore the Senate. However, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence 
of aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the chair). 
The pending amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTary. In section 2, page 2, line 18, after the name 
“United States,” the Committee on Immigration reported to 
insert “except that with respect to an alien accompanied by 
his wife, child, or children said tax shall be $4 for each such 
alien, wife, and child.” 

To the committee amendment Mr. O'Gokuax has moved as 
an amendment to strike out, in lines 18 and 19, the words “an 
alien accompanied by his,” and to insert the word “the”; and 
after the word “ child,” in line 18, to insert the words “of an 
alien.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is also an amend- 

ment submitted by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Minnesota and referred to by the Senator 
from South Carolina will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the amendment as proposed to 
be amended, Mr. Smrra of South Carolina offers, in behalf of 
Mr. Netson, the following amendment: 
~ Provided, That children under 15 years of age who accompany their 
father or their mother shall not be subject to said tax. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELson]. 

Mr. REED. One moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Several members of the com- 
mittee have had the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota under consideration, and in their judgment it meets 
the requirements of the case and may offer a possible solution 
of the difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Chair to understand 
that the Senator from South Carolina has temporarily with- 
drawn the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have agreed to accept the 
amendment as proposed by the Senator from Minnesota as a 


substitute for the committee amendment;-but, of course, the 
matter will have to be put to a vote of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, is upon the 
me of the amendment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How will the text read if that amend- 
ment is agreed to? I ask that it may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. i 

ae Secretary. If amended as proposed, the text would 
read: 


Sxc. 2. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of $6 
for every alien, including alien seamen, regularly admitted as provided 
in this act, entering the United States: Provided, That children under 
16 years of age who accompany their father or their mother shall not 
be subject to said tax. The said tax shall be paid to the collector of 
customs of the port or customs district to which said allen shall come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] offered an amendment 
touching this same section, and because he is absent, I take the 
liberty of reserving the right for further amendment in the Sen- 
ate with reference to this matter. I do so simply in order to 
preserve the rights of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it is not neces- 
sary to comment any further on that matter, except to say that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota was 
exactly in line with the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York; but the committee thought that this was a 
clearer and better form in which to express it. 

Mr. REED. I have no doubt that is correct, but I make the 
reservation out of abundance of caution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri, 
on behalf of the Senator from New York, reserves the right to 
move to amend the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 3, page 11, line 9, after the word 
“ servants,” it is proposed to insert “or farm machinists, me- 
chanics, or farm laborers skilled in farm work, if employed in 
good faith by farmers.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota that if he propose to insert his amend- 
ment after the word “employer,” in line 9, it would be better. 
The language reads, “domestic seryants accompanying their 
employer.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I accept that change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota is modified so as to come in 
after the word “employer,” in line 9, instead of the word 
“servants.” ‘That change will be made. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
there will be any objection to this amendment. It will per- 
haps be charged that it is a discrimination, and to a certain ex- 
tent that may be true, but I find that this bill in its various 
provisions is full of discriminations. 

There is a certain provision to the effect that skilled labor, 
if it can not be found in this country, may be imported from 
foreign countries. I do not know of any work or any labor 
that requires more skill than that of the farm. We hear a 
great deal said about assisting the farmer and to the effect that 
agriculture is the basis of all wealth, and yet agriculture is the 
first industry to be discriminated against. 

There is another clause in the bill, which reads: 

Persons belonging to any rec zed learned profession, or persons 
employed strictly as personal or domestic servants. 

Mr. President, that means that one who can afford to go to 
Europe or to go to some other foreign land and have a valet or 
a butler is permitted to import with him such domestic servants. 
In my State we are living right up against the Canadian bor- 
der, and I again want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
case to which I referred the other day. 

I was not exactly correct in my statement that the farmer 
who was prosecuted for a violation of the contract-labor law 
had only written a letter to some men across the line. There 
was more to it than that. I have since examined the case more 
thoroughly, and I find that this farmer, who was trying to find 
men to work in the harvest fields, took his team, drove across 
the Canadian line, and in the Province of Manitoba found five 
or six Austrians. He hired them, took them back home with him, 
and they worked for him in the harvest fields at least for a few 
days. After a short time, however, an immigration agent came 
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to the farm and arrested the Austrians and the farmer. Thex 
were taken to jail and kept there until the December term of 
court. The case was tried before one of the most eminent judges 
in this country, a learned man, a man with broad ideas, and 
he practically nullified the law by his decision. He imposed 
only a nominal fine of $5 on the farmer; but the immigration 
agent was so outraged by this decision that he entered a civil 
suit against the farmer for $5,000, the maximum amount pre- 
scribed by law. ‘Then he ordered the Austrians deported to 
Austria and not to the place whence they came. 

I Am not in favor of repealing the contract-labor law. I think 
we wll agree that labor should be protected. We perhaps dis- 
agree only as to the methods which should be employed to pro- 
tect labor Organized labor does not seek farm work; organized 
labor will never control farm labor. In the first place, they are 
not willing to work the number of hours that are required on 

the farm. 

We have nearly 10,000,000 farmers now; more than a third of 
the entire population of this country live on the farm, and I 
am only asking by this amendment that the farmer shall be 
given the same opportunity that is given the rich man who can 
afford to go abroad and secure a valet or a butler. I am only 
asking for the farmer the same opportunity which is given to 
the manufacturer who wants to employ skilled labor in some 
other country. ; 

Rut it may be said that farm labor is not skilled labor. 
With modern machinery, we need machinists, we need mechan- 
ies; and I repeat that there is no labor which requires more 
skill and science than that of the farm. I am fearful, of course, 
that those who come from that section of the country where 
organized labor is strong may fall under the misapprehension 
that this amendment is intended as an onslaught on the con- 
tract labor law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the last seven words in 
the Senator’s amendment trouble me somewhat, and I will ask 
the Senator if he can suggest how the amendment, if it is 
agreed to, can be made operative. The last seven words of the 
amendment are “if employed in good faith by farmers.” Im- 
migrants may come to the port of Boston, or to the port of New 
York, and claim to be farm mechanics or farm machinists or 
farm laborers skilled in certain farm work. If the requirement 
is that they must be “ employed in good faith by farmers,” how 
can they be allowed to enter? 

Mr. GRONNA. If this amendment should be adopted and 
should become the law, I presume they could enter just as cer- 
tain other classes of laborers are permitted to enter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They can not be employed in good faith 
by farmers unless they are brought in under contract and they 
can show that they are under obligation to perform this labor. 
If they come individually, they can not show to the satisfaction 
of the officials that they are employed in good faith by farmers, 
because they are not employed in good faith by farmers. They 
may say that they are intending to engage in farm work or 
farm machinists’ work or to act as mechanics on some farm in 
the great West, but it seems to me that under the terms of the 
amendment the officials would not allow them to enter. I may 
be wrong about it, but it strikes me so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President, I think if this amendment 
were adopted the immigration officials would be obliged to 
permit farm laborers to enter, just as they are now required 
to permit skilled laborers to enter. Under the present law 
if anyone who has a factory can show to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Commerce or the Secretary of Labor or the 
immigration officials that the kind of labor he desires to import 
can not be had in this country, he can import under contract 
skilled laborers. For the reasons I have indicated I offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, answering the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], I as- 
sume that this amendment would particularly apply to and 
affect laborers from Canada, and probably very few from any 
other country. I assume also that under the operation of this 
amendment there would be letters or other written evidence of 
employment before the immigrant would be admitted. I think 
there would be no difficulty whatever in securing the adoption 
by the department of the proper character of rules to safeguard 
against the improper importation of laborers, and also to se- 
cure what my colleague seeks to secure by the amendment. 

I can not let the opportunity pass without saying another 
word in favor of this amendment. If Senators could have seen 
northwest Minnesota, all of North Dakota, and all of eastern 
Montana covered with shocks of grain in the early part of No- 
vember on account of the impossibility of getting thrashing done 
because of the lack of laborers, they would realize the immense 
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damage done to that section because of the law prohibiting us 
from getting labor from the Canadian side. A great sncow- 
storm came on in the early part of November, when three-fifths 
of the grain was unthrashed. The snow covered the shocks 
and deteriorated the grain at least two to four grades, and it 
cost in thrashing three or four times as much the next spring, 
because of our inability to thrash in the fall, all due to our 
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We need not be much afraid of immigrants coming in too 
great numbers to the farming sections. If I had the power in 
my own hands to shape the law, I would make it much broader 
even than as suggested by my colleague. I would provide that 
as to aliens who agreed to go to the agricultural sections of our 
country and do farm work only even a guaranty of employment 
would not be necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment I will yield to the Sen- 
ator. I want to call attention to what my colleague has said 
about the effect of unionized labor upon farm employment in 
this country. The one great effect is that it has shortened the 
hours of labor so much in the cities that it is almost impossi- 
ble to get any man to go out into the country to labor, as the 
hours of labor there are almost wice as long as the hours of 
labor in employments in the cities; otherwise, the farmer 
could not afford to employ labor at all. This is largely respon- 
sible for the tendency to stay in the cities if it is possible to get 
any kind of employment there. The shortening of the hours 
of labor and the higher prices which- undoubtedly have been 
brought about by organized labor in the cities have made the 
employment of labor in the country almost prohibitive, and 
there ought to be some relief. If we have not people in the 
United States who can be hired to perform farm labor, then 
we ought to be entitled to get that labor elsewhere. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not as well informed 
on the details of our immigration laws as I might wish to be, 
but I will ask the Senator from North Dakota, who has just 
taken his seat, if farm laborers are not now at liberty to come 
into the United States from Canada without reference to the 
contract-labor law if they come as individuals to secure em- 
ployment in the western wheat fields or corn fields? 

Mr..GRONNA. They are allowed to come, of course, of their 
own volition, but we are not now permitted under our laws 
to advertise for them. Eren under the amendment adopted 
last night I believe that if a farmer were simply to write a 
letter inviting a laborer to come to this country it would be a 
violation of the contract-labor law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly it would; and it would render 
him liable to imprisonment ip the penitentiary. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it would render him liable to a peni- 
tentiary sentence and to pay a fine of $1,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it has seemed to me—I 
may be mistaken about it—that, as the State of North Dakota, 
for instance, is in juxtaposition with Canada, if there was a 
shortage of farm labor in that State and there was a surplus 
of it in the Dominion, laborers would be very apt to find their 
way across the border and seek employment without being 
advertised for. It strikes me in that way. 

Mr. President, I am in sympathy with anything designed to 
turn the tide of immigration to the agricultural portions of our 
country; and if I had my way, and it could be done, I would 
have our immigration laws so changed that a certain proportion 
of those landing at the ports of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and our other great seaports should be obligated not to 
settle in the great cities, but to go to the western fields, where 
they could secure agricultural employment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
tor that those in Canada who might be willing to come here 
and perform farm labor are not very well acquainted with our 
laws, and it is generally understood by them that they are not 
entitled to come into this country to secure employment. They 
have seen their colaborers arrested on coming over; they do not 
know just what the law is, and they will be very careful not to 
come over the boundary unless they can be convinced that they 
are absolutely safe in doing so. There should be something in 
the law itself which would allay the fears of those who would 
naturally drift over the line, something which would let them 
know that it would be legal for them to accept employment on 
this side and that the penitentiary would not be staring them 
in the face if they did so. The Senator must remember that 
those who perform this kind of labor are not the most highly 
educated class, and yet they are able to do everything the 
farmer wants of them. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am in great sympathy 
with anything that will give relief to the great States where the 
people are largely engaged in agriculture, and if this amendment 
can be shown to be a wise one I certainly shall not oppose it; 
but it has seemed to me that the amendment strikes a pretty 
severe blow at the contract-labor law now on our statute books. 
I may be mistaken about it. I apprehend that under this pro- 
vision, if it shall become a part of the law, it will not be only 
from the Dominion of Canada that these people will be seeking 
entrance into our country, but that from European countries as 
well they will come claiming that they are farm machinists, 
mechanics, or farm laborers. If they are admitted upon that 
representation, I think we may well reflect as to exactly what 
influence that will have upon the manufacturing States of our 
country; whether we may not get an influx of people from 
Europe, coming in under the provisions of this amendment, that 
we would not allow to come in under the provisions of existing 
law so far as the manufacturing sections of thé country are 
concerned. 

I wish some Senator who is better informed than I am in the 
matter of the contract-labor laws of our country and the opera- 
tion of those laws will take the time, if any Senator is present 
who chooses to do so, to explain his view as to just what effect 
this amendment might have upon sections of the country where 
we are not engaged in agricultural pursuits. Perhaps the chair- 
man of the committee will take the trouble to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose 
or any other purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state that this matter 
wns brought before the committee and thoroughly discussed. 
There is not a Senator on this floor who does not recognize the 
necessity for ample labor on the farm; but a mere glance at 
the amendment; bearing in mind the provisions of the present 
eontract-labor law, must convince every Senator that the 
moment such an amendment is adopted you might as well 
repeal the contract-labor law. For the reasons set forth by 
the Senator from North Dakota he has put the word “skilled” 
here; but everyone knows that when it comes to importing 
labar to handle the shocks of wheat and grain to which he re- 
ferred in the fields of the West, almost any man is already 
skilled. His muscles may not be hardened to the work, but 
certainly he could perform that crude form of labor to the 
satisfaction of the farmer, and be a skilled laborer in that 
respect. You have opened the door for a little temporary em- 
ployment, and then the host that haye come over for that pur- 
pose are here to seek other employment, until another grain 
crop is ready. 7 

That is one objection. The next is this: Any farmer could 
import people who would not come alone from across the 
Canadian border, but in every port, and everyone else would 
have the same right. This committee or the Senate could not 
make the distinction here sought to be made without accord- 
ing the same right to every railroad and every corporation 
which might come before Congress and state that there was 
difficulty in securing certain kinds of labor. 

The whole heart of the contract-labor law is involved in 
this amendment. It is one of those unfortunate cases that may 
occur from time to time; but the Senate, as I said a few days 
ago, is attempting to legislate on a general rule, and not to 
ruin the rule by fitting it to these peculiar cases. The com- 
mittee almost unanimously rejected a similar provision when 
it was sought to be incorporated in the bill while it was pend- 
ing before the committee. It needs no extended argument 
to show that if we are to have a contract-labor system, and you 
are golng to make an exception such as this, where the most 
unskilled men can perform the work sought to be performed, 
you have opened the doors to flood this country with the very 
things that our contract-labor law has sought to obviate. I 
sincerely hope the Senate will not even seriously consider this 
amendment, 

Besides that, I want to state before I conclude that I am a 
farmer myself. It is the only vocation I have aside from the 
duty I am now performing, and I myself would not come before 
the Senate and ask for the adoption of this amendment in order 
to permit me to gather my own cotton crop which to-day is open 
to the weather for the lack of proper hands to gather it. We 
know the conditions. and rather than open the door to what I 
believe is not n fair deal to the laborers already in this country 
I myself would not vote for any such proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will give the 
matter a little more serious consideration, and if his mental 


attitude is right on the subject, I think he can find some way to 
grant the relief desired without the danger he anticipates. 

Let me say first to the Senator that although he may con- 
sider that all farm work requires no study and no skill we who 
are acquainted with the character of work in the Northwest are 
convinced that it requires as much skill and as much intelli- 
gence to run a modern binder and separator or to build a wheat 
stack that will shed rain and at the same time will not tip over 
as it does to drive a nail into a board. With the skill that is 
required, I do not think we need have a great deal of fear about 
all classes coming in any more than you would have that all 
classes would come in under the building trade. 

Let me say further that you have made an exception in this 
bill, as stated by my colleague: Whenever one of your institu- 
tions or business interests requires labor and it can not get the 
skilled labor and so certifies, then it is allowed to introduce it 
into this country. Now, that skilled labor may be a man that 
lays a brick or a man that mixes mortar or a man that puts 
plaster upon a building or a man that lays paper upon the inside 
wall of a building. He is called a skilled laborer and receives 
skilled laborers’ prices, and you can import him into the coun- 
try if the business itself demands it and that character of labor 
can not be found in the country. 

It so happens that we need the character of skilled labor that 
is deseribed here, some one who is skilled in farming, because 
that is what it says. It does not say somebody who may be- 
come a skilled farmer, but some one who in the old country has 
obtained his skill in farming, and not the ordinary roustabout 
who never has done any work in the farming line, It is limited, 
as I say, to those particular persons, 

If the Senator really believes we ought to have the extra 
help, I can see no reason why he can not modify this amend- 
ment, in conference or here, so that it will fit the case, without 
ereating the disturbance that he thinks will be created if it is 
adopted. Suppose a provision were incorporated in the bill, 
either in the Senate or in conference, which would prohibit 
persons who came in under such employment from performing 
services in any other line cf business except that for which 
they had been employed, and if they disobey that requirement 
make them subject to the same penalties to which they other- 
wise would be subjected. 

I believe we can secure the good results that are intended by 
my colleague in this amendment without endangering the whole 
structure of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me say in the beginning that 
the Senator from North Dakota invited us to give more atten- 
tion to this subject. I have been working on this subject now 
for some 25 years, and I have tried to give attention to all these 
points. The committee has given especial attention to this 
point among others. 

All skilled labor, no matter whether it is skilled labor for the 
farm or skilled labor for the factory, can be brought in under 
the proviso on page 10: 

That skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
of like kind unemployed can not be found in this coun 

That is not confined to the building trades or to factories or 
to any other industry. It applies to any skilled labor. The 
skilled labor of the farm can be brought in under the law as it 
now exists—for that is the existing law—if labor of like kind, 
unemployed, can not be found. This is a proposal to take off 
that limitation, “if labor of like kind can not be found,” and 
permit the introduction of farm machinists, mechanics. or farm 
laborers skilled in farm work, if employed in good faith by the 
farmer. Put in that form it opens the door to the complete 
overthrow of the contract-labor laws. Persons brought in un- 
der this amendment could go into any other industry for which 
they were fitted; and the result would be that the railroads, 
the factories, and all the industries of the country would sud- 
denly find that they needed farm labor, and they would bring it 
in as mechanics and machinists. They would all come in. 

The contract-labor laws antedated the immigration laws, 
They were passed in response to a widespread demand that 
labor should not be brought into this country under a contract 
made abroad—a contract which would result in bringing in a 
large body of laborers under an obligation to work for a period 
of years at lower wages than our own people work in similar 
employment. If we should open the doors—and this amend- 
ment opens them, for it can not possibly be confined—the result 
would be that the whole purpose of the contract-labor laws 
would be destroyed. 

There are hardships, no doubt, in every employment, and difi- 
culty of getting labor at certain times. It is impossible to meet 
all those individual cases by law; but I think it would been very 
great misfortune to break down the contract-labor laws of this 
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country., which have been long on the statute books. This 
amendment in my opinion, throws wide open the door for 
bringing in contract labor under contracts made in foreign 
countries at lower rates of wages, because the definitions are 
necessarily so vague that there is no method of controlling 
them. 

I sincerely hope the contract-labor laws will not be im- 
paired. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator's statement 
. that he has given this matter a quarter of a century of careful 
consideration leads me to ask him a question concerning it, for 
information only. What method has been adopted by the de- 
partment to ascertain whether or not skilled laborers can be 
found to fulfill any demand in the manufacturing sections of 
the country? 

Mr. LODGE. Application has to be made to the Secretary of 
Labor—or the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, as it was 
before—and the applicant has to furnish proof that he can not 
get that labor in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the character of the proof? 
is really the gist of my question. 

Mr. LODGE. It has to be very conclusive, for very little 
comes in. The only cases where persons have been brought in 
under that law are where new industries have been started, 
whtre it could be proved beyond a doubt that there was nobody 
in the country who understood how to run a given machine, for 
example, or how to do the work involved, and that we could 
not start the industry without importing some one. The number 
of people brought in in that way has been perfectly trifling, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the proof. It would be very 
hard to prove that there was no like farm labor unemployed 
in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has reached just the point I 
wanted to make, and in which I agree with him. I thought he 
was srguing, from what he stated a short time ago, thut the 
farming sections had now about the same opportunity that the 
other industries have to obtain skilled farm labor. 

Mr. LODGE. They have. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, upon the face of it that might ap- 
pear to be true; but if the Senator should start any kind of a 
manufacturing business in his own State, whether it were the 
steel business or whether it were the manufacture of fabrics, 
he could easily put a little advertisement in the paper saying 
that he desired so many men of a certain character to do a cer- 
tain kind of work and so many to do other kinds of work, and 
he could tell in a reasonably short time whether or not he 
would be able to secure those persons; and that and other 
efforts might satisfy the department that the labor could not be 
obtained. That condition, however, could not hold in a farming 
section. 

Mr. LODGE. No; and it does not hold in the industrial sec- 
tions. There is no such- condition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There may be somebody in Massachu- 
setts who is skilled in farming, but that would not help the man 
out in Montana about getting that help there. The man in 
Massachusetts would not know where to go; the great farming 
public would not know how to get word to him; and therefore, 
without some such provision as this, it would be impossible for 
the farming section to obtain that labor, even though they did 
not have a tenth of the labor that was necessary to perform 
what was required to make the farming a success. 

Mr. LODGE. Practically, in the administration of the law, 
in any established industry no men are allowed to come in. It 
is not enough to show that the employers can not get them by 
ndvertising. They are not allowed to come in. As a matter of 
fact. none are brought in in that way. It is just as impossible 
for manufacturers to get them as it is for farmers to bring them 
in in that way, as the Senator says. It has only occurred, as I 
have said, in a very, very few cases, and that is where the in- 
dustry did not exist in the country. Where the industry exists, 
as in the steel and textile industries, ever since these contract- 
labor laws were passed, any bringing in of contract labor has 
Absolutely ceased. It can not be done. The department has been 
extremely strict in regard to the law, and almost no one comes 
in under it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Whatever may have been the effect of 
that exception upon contract labor in the manufactures, it is 
certain that no benefit could be obtained by the farming sec- 
tions through that provision in the law. A case has been cited 
by my colleague where a farmer knew he could not get labor 
in the United States. He had tried it. He did not know it 
was wrong to go over to Canada, across the iine, where there 
were some people ready to come and work for him, but he knew 
that there was not any labor in this country that could do his 
work. He went over the line. It cost him some few thousand 
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dollars, I believe, for that attempt to save his crop. There 
ought to be some means devised in this bill by which he could 
get labor of that kind, for the little time he weuld need it, with- 
out opening the gate so wide that that labor may remain here 
for all time and go into any other employment. 


Mr. LODGE. I know the case to which the Senator refers. 
The farmer could not get labor, and the situation was a hard 
one. He went across the border, and he contracted with nine 
men, as I remember the number. They happened to be Hindus, 
as I understand, that he brought in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. These were Austrians. 

Mr. LODGE. In the case I heard they were Hindus He 
brought them in, and it was a clear violation of the contract- 
labor law. The door is as wide open to the farmer for getting 
skilled labor under this clause as it is to anybody else, because ' 
it says, “skilled labor * * * may be imported if labor of like 
kind unemployed can not found in this country.“ This is a 
proposal to take off that limitation and let in the persons de- 
scribed in this amendment. It would result in bringing con- 
tract labor in ultimately to every industry. ie 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not believe it would throw 
the gates wide open to labor. My amendment follows the pro- 
yision on page 11. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I know that. 
the excepted classes, 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; under the provision which says that per- 
sons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants, accom- 
panying their employers, may be admitted. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then my amendment follows. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. It was put in there because 
there is no limitation, 

Mr. GRONNA. That would not throw the gates wide open. 
These men would have to accompany an employer, just the 
same as they have to under the provision which is embodied in 
this bill. I can see no difference in that respect. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator propose to put it in after the 
word “ servants"? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; after the word “ employer.” 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. The amendment says after the word 
* servants,” 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; but it was modified. At the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], it is in- 
serted after the word “ employer.” 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if it is inserted after the word 
* employer,” it takes off that limitation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I will say to the Senator that it does. 
It has been modified. 

Mr. LODGE. It takes off the limitation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it does. 

Mr. LODGE. It opens the door wide. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now. if we permit aliens to come into this 
country accompanying their employers, to be employed 

Mr. LODGE. But you have taken off that limitation by put- 
ting it where you have now placed it. Under this amendment 
the people do not have to accompany the employer—not that I 
think that makes it a good amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator would rather have the amend- 
ment come in after the word “ servants,” I should have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I think that puts a limitation on it, of 
course, but I do not think it is a valuable limitation. 

Mr. GRONNA. That was my impression, but it was suggested 
by the Senator from New Hampshire—— 

Mr. LODGE. There would be plenty of farmers to go abroad 
aud make contracts and bring labor in here as farm labor that 
never had seen a farm. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think so. My experience has been 
that a farmer is very anxious to hire men who know something 
about farming. The great trouble is that the farmer has to 
employ the labor that comes from the slums, men who never 
have learned to perform work, and he has to pay them the same 
wages that are paid to men who know something about the 
scientific methods of doing work on the farm. , 

There is no work to be done by labor anywhere that is more 
scientific than the work on the farm. I will make that state- 
ment. Of course there are certain specific things which can be 
done by almost anybody, but when it comes to the modern 
method of farming, with all the intricate machinery, with 
petrol power and with steam, it requires skilled labor to do 
the work. 

I am simply asking that this industry be accorded the same 
treatment that is accorded to other industries as provided by 
this bill. We say that in other industries where this class of 
labor can not be found they shall be permitted to employ men 
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in other countries. More than that, we provide on the next 
page, page 11, that persons employed strictly as personal or 
domestic servants, accompanying their employers, may be ad- 
mitted into this country. There are two exceptions; and yet 
you say you are afraid that if we insert this provision that 
will throw the gates wide open to foreign labor and it will be 
an onslanght upon the contract-labor law. 

I am not here pleading especially for any industry unless I 

know that it is a matter of justice to it. Why should not a 
farmer who lives close to the border line be permitted to cross 
the line and get labor, when it can not be had in this country, 
just as well as we permit men engaged in the manufacturing 
industry to import that class of labor? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. è 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if he does not believe that if this amendment were adopted 
the Canadian and Mexican borders would become the dumping 
ground for all kinds of immigrants, all kinds of persons seek- 
ing entrance into this country, and that you would make it 
possible for anyone seeking labor in other ways to send his 
agent across the border and bring it in under the guise of seek- 
ing farm labor? What would prevent it, and how would you 
discriminate? 

Mr. GRONNA. In reply to the Senator’s query I want to say 
that I know he is as familiar with the immigration laws of 
Canada as I am, but I will say to him that the immigration 
laws of Canada permit them to advertise as much as they 
please. They permit the people of Canada to send for as many 
people as they please, and I do not entertain any fear that the 
border will become a dumping ground any more than it is at 
the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator has strengthened 
my argument. For that very reason if Canada advertises at 
certain periods and brings in from all the foreign countries 
labor, then, if we allow this amendment to pass, when that 
labor is not employed one of the agents would come across the 
border to this country with the very persons we are seeking to 
keep from coming here in competition with the labor of this 
country. 

I do not think it is worth while to take up the time of the 
Senate any further unless those who desire this amendment 
to pass have further arguments to advance. I want to state 
here and now that I believe the man who works on the farm for 
a wage is as much entitled to the protection of this Government 
from competition as the man who works in the machine shop 
or works at any other form of manual labor, corporation work, 

such as on railroads, in our great manufacturing establishments, 
and other kindred enterprises; but when there is a scarcity of 
labor we should put the muscle and the brain of our own 
country on the market, and by virtue of the law of supply and 
demand, demand a higher wage and receive it, as in the case of 
those we have already legislated for or whose condition brought 
about this form of legislation. I believe it would be an induce- 
ment for boys to go to the farm. I saw an advertisement the 
last harvest time . 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just one moment. Let me 
finish the sentence. I saw the last harvest time where they 
were offering splendid wages for young men to go out and 
engage in harvesting the crops, and boys went from college and 
engaged in the work and in that way helped pay their tuition 
and became better qualified for the exercise of citizenship in 
this country. The account of the per diem wages they received 
was amazing to some of us from the South. 

Now, in order to eheapen that process this amendment is 
introduced to flood this country with immigrants from those 
who have come into Canada and deny the boys of this country 
the privilege of going out and earning money and acquiring 
health in the healthful exercise of harvesting the splendid crops 
grown in the Senator’s part of the country. 

I am unalterably opposed to this amendment being put into 
the bill. I believe the time has come for us to face resolutely 
against allowing the lower orders of a European or any other 
foreign country to be dumped here, and by virtue of their low 
scale of morals to make it distasteful to the young men of this 
country to engage in that kind of work. We have had that 
curse in the South. We have had that curse spread by virtue 
of our lax immigration laws all over the country. I would in- 
finitely rather have higher wheat and higher manhood and 
modern than to have cheaper wheat and lower manhood and 
morality. 


Mr. GRONNA. The first part of the Sehator’s statement is 
absolutely correct and shows exactly what the conditions are in 
my part of the country. It is true that the college boys were 
required in order to meet the demand for labor in the harvest 
field. It is also true that little children, boys and girls from 
10 years up, had to perform farm labor, and not only that, but 
the American women had to go out into the harvest fields in 
order to save the crop. : 

I wish to ask the Senator if he has ever heard that there was 
any competition in labor so far as farm labor is concerned? J 
my section of the country it does not exist. It does not exist 
in the western country, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to say that I am glad 
that it does not exist. The Senator is seeking to bring it about 
now, and it is that that I want to avoid. I want to let the com- 
petition be among the boys and the girls and the women if 
necessary. 

I wish to state further, Mr. President, and then I am through 
with this discussion, that of all occupations which induce to 
health and do not contribute in any way to the degradation of 
the morals of people, farm work is the one. I would dislike to 
see the Senator’s part of the country invaded with that element 
which has been a blight on my section since I can remember 
and practically through the history of the development of the 
South. The very labor that ought to employ the hand and the 
brain of the young men of the South by virtue of the very racial 
contest has been preempted by the class of people we do not 
want to come in competition with. But it is there. We are 
entitled to the highest and the best, and for that reason we have 
a contract-labor law. As I stated the other day, we ought to 
build not from the top down. but from the bottom up. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I thoroughly sympathize with 
the statement the Senator makes, but let me ask the Senator 
does he consider the labor he referred to as skilled labor? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the word 
“skilled” is a relative term. I should think that there are 
occupations on the farm—and I have discussed it personally 
with the Senator—that are skilled. I do not believe that the 
ordinary labor as I know it can take care of the modern ma- 
chinery that is necessary on the farm. I do not believe such 
labor can do it; and for that reason I believe in the provision 
of the bill which provides that where skilled labor can not be 
found in this country it ean be contracted for abroad by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Immigration for their permission and 
setting forth the facts. 

The term “skilled” is very elastic and comparative. I be- 
lieve that under certain conditions some degree of relief could 
be gotten in the case described by the Senator, but I think that 
with the hosts of unemployed in America and the demand inci- 
dent to the harvest time, with the proper inducement and the 
proper advertisement throughout the country, you could get 
all the labor you want to gather the crop. 

Mr. GRONNA. We allow more than this skilled labor to 
come into this country under the provisions of the bill. The 
Senator knows that on page 11 it is provided that persons em- 
ployed strictly as personal or domestic servants, accompanying 
their employers, are to be admitted into the country. Will the 
Senator explain to me what that means? It may be that I 
do not understand it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it explains itself. 
An individual traveling abroad may, under the necessities of the 
case, employ a domestic servant, a maid or some individual to 
look after personal affairs in transit, and when he gets to this 
country, as he is already in the employment and has been 
brought here, he is allowed to come in. According to the testi- 
mony of the Commissioner of Immigration we ought not in any 
way to jeopardize the terms of the bill; and as that was such a 
matter of necessity, the servants being employed and coming 
along with their employers, we admitted those persons. I 
think just a glance at that provision explains it. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator thinks there is no danger of this 
provision being abused when persons may be employed in for- 
eign countries as servants. Those immigrants will be brought 
in, of course, by rich men; it will not be done by farmers. It 
will be done by those who ¢an afford to travel in foreign coun- 
tries and take with them such persons as they like for their 
personal attendants. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it would be a pretty 
costly experiment, Mr. President, for an individual traveling 
abroad to bring in a sufficient number to abuse it to the extent 
that the Senator's provision would abuse it, where he wants 
sufficient to gather the wheat crop of the West. This merely 
applies to those who are accompanied by their personal servants. 
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Mr. GRONNA. 


Is it not possible that farmers may take ad- 
vantage of that provision and go abroad and bring back these 
servants and then employ them as farm laborers? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would suggest to the Sena- 
tor to offer that as a remedy in place of his proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRONNA. At any rate, it is a discrimination. I believe 
the Senator will admit that it is a discrimination. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate any longer. I 
have offered this amendment in good faith and I am in hopes 
that it will be adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to correct two errors 
made by the Senator from South Carolina a few moments ago. 

I do not know what the conditions in his own part of the coun- 
try may be, but he speaks of farm laborers in this country. 
There is not any such thing as a farm laborer in the entire 
Northwest. There is no labor that may be designated properly 
as farm labor. The only labor that we are able to get at all 
is the overflow from the cities after employment in the cities 
has been exhausted. They are not farm laborers. They remain 
only a short time, until the crop is harvested or a little of the 
plowing done. It is almost impossible to get labor on a farm 
by the year, as we used to get it 20 or 30 years ago, or to get 
anyone who knows anything about farming in general. Every 
farmer in the Northwest will give you that as his experience. 

Another error the Senator makes is in the supposition that 
there is such a thing as competition in farm labor. We can not 
get half the labor that we need. We could absorb all the farm 
labor we have now and we conld multiply it by 2 and 3 and 
yet the demand would not be filled in the northwestern section 
of the country. 

The Senator says that he wishes to protect the young men 
who want to go out and do labor upon the farm from competi- 
tion that strikes down their wages. Mr. President, I believe 
in the Senator's own State, and I know in my State and in all 
the northwestern section of the country, the farmer pays all he 
is able to pay and considerably more than he ought to be re- 
quired to pay. If you were to give those men the wages ‘they 
earn in the city you would turn over the entire crop to them 
and you would have to give a mortgage upon your farm for the 
next year’s crop in order to pay your hired help. There is no 
such condition as the Senator describes in any part of the United 
States that I know anything about. 

Now, if the Senator is afraid of dumping the cheap labor of 
the old countries upon our farms, let me say that we are equally 
afraid of dumping the cheap products produced by the cheap 
labor of the old countries into this country. You throw down 
your bars of protection and you say that all the food products 
produced anywhere in the world may come into the United 
States free, but at the same time you say to the farmer who 
has to compete with the entire world in his produce, “ We do 
not intend to let you get any labor to work your farm unless 
you pay the price that is paid by the protected manufacturer,” 
and in that is the great injustice. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am just a 
bit amazed that the Senator, being the good protectionist he is, 
should declare to the Senate that he is in favor of protecting 
the product but not the producer, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
stated. - 

The Secretary. In section 3, page 9, lines 6 to 12, in lieu of 
the words— * 


That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the oper- 
ation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of 
Labor that they emigrated from the country of which they were last 
permanent residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution— 

Substitute the following words: 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the oper- 
ation of the literacy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the satis- 
faction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid religious 
or political persecution, whether such persecution be evidenced by overt 
acts or by Mecriminatery laws or regulations. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I think the importance of this 
proposed amendment is manifest, but I am physically unable 
to present any views in support of it at this time. I have a 
letter from Hon. Louis Marshall, one of the very able lawyers of 
the New York bar and a member of one of its most eminent 
firms, bearing upon this subject. It is not very long, and I ask 


permission that the Secretary may read it to the Senate as the 
argument in support of the proposed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The differences between the two clauses are as follows: 

{a) The Burnett bill limits the exemption to those who seek admis- 
sion to the United States “solely” for the purpose of escaping from 
religious 3 This limitation would deprive the provision of 
all possible value. No matter how severe the persecution may be, the 
refugees, who are usuall siripped of their belongings or are deprived of 
the opportunity of earning a livelihood by reason of persecution, would 
naturally come to this country, not only for the purpose of seeking that 
asylum which we have always granted to the oppressed but incidentally 
and of necessity to earn a livelihood here. Hence it can not be truth- 
fully said that they come here “ solely to avoid persecution. Naturally 
they seek to save themselves from starvation, which, though fre- 
quently an incident to the persecution which gt have suffered, would 
confront them in this country if they do not find an opportunity to 
earn a living by their labor. 

As the exemption clause now reads, the only persons who would have 
the benefit of it would be those individuals who could show not only that 
they were 8 but that they have sufflelent means to make it un- 
necessary for them to labor or are willi to pursue a life of idleness. 
Surely the intention of the framers of this clause, who are actuated by 
the most humane of motives, must be to enable the victims of persecu- 
tion not only to seex an asylum but also to become useful members of 
the community while here. 

Those who have been strong in their advocacy of the illiteracy test 
admit that an exemption should be accorded to these victims of persecu- 
tion, Messrs. Jenks and Lauck, in their recent work on The Immigra- 
tion Problem. at page 334: 

“The chief objection raised at the 
strictive measures has come from the Jews, who fear that any restric- 
tive measure will tend to keep many of thelr le, especially those in 
Russia, under conditions of political and religious opp on. The 
answer to such an objection, of course, is found in the first principle 
laid down (in the commission’s report) which makes it clear that, in 
the judgment of the commission, as well as of most other enlightened 
citizens, the United States should remain in the future, as in the past, 
a haven of refuge for the oppressed, whether such oppression be polit- 
leal or religious. Any restrictive measure should contain a provision 
making an exception of such cases” 


resent time against further re- 


1 and, as Sec ry 
to draw the exact line between religious and politicaf 
rsecution. 


n religious persecution it has ordinarily 
political elements, and that, as a matter of fact, persecution is a dual 
monster, pa ing both of a political and a religious character. In 
Russia and Roumania, it is difficult to say where religious persecution 
ends and political 3 s. The two run into one another. 
It is one of the glories of our country, that it has during its exist- 
ence as an independent power, opened its doors to those fleeing from 
political as well as from reli persecution. 

The present Mexican situation does not affect the question, because 
it 3 of the nature of a civil war or rebellion and not of a 
political persecution. 

(c) The clause in the Burnett bill contents itself with granting ex- 
emption to those who seek admission for the pu of escaping from 
religious persecution.” There is no definition of that term in the act. 
The phrase is vague and indefinite, and for that reason is apt to re- 
ceive an interpretation which would render it of but slight value. As 
a matter of fact, the religious persecution from which the Jews in 
Russia Roumania are now suffering occurs principally through the 
operation of discriminatory laws and regulations. There are occasional 
outbursts, which are known as pogroms, where violence is used. But 
those are only bbe — of a disease which is much more insidious 
and fatal than these momentary physical phenomena. 
the Jews are prevented from receiv ucation. 
during the darkest of the Middle Ages, 
so that education was a reli; 
from sending them to the 
among the Je 
tion of discriminato: 
activities in which 
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from living In the country, from carrying on 1 ear pursuits, and 
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violence were inflict 
This is clearly shown, so far as Russia is concerned, in th 
phiet of Lucien Wolf, entitled “The Legal Sufferings of the tenn 
n Russia,” and the introduction thereto, by Prof. Dyce, of Oxford 
University; and as to Roumania, by the facts collated” in the speech 
of Congressman CHANDLER deliye: on October 10, 1913. 
A clause, descriptive of the character of persecution which is to be 
the d of exemption, embodied in the words, “whether such per- 
secution be eviden by overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regu- 
lations,” is therefore proposed. That clearly defines what undoubtedl 
is intended by those who recognize the necessity for an exemption. To 
line to make such a definition is practically to give with one band 
bo — take away Ad the . — f 7 
amendment imposes e burden o roof upon the imigrant 
and not upon the Government, and leaves the determination of the 
uestion as to whether there has been religious or litical persecu- 
ion of the character specified to the proper immigration officer or to 
the Secretary of Labor. The public interests are therefore fully safe- 
guarded, and this clause merely mes a safety valve for the pur 
of protecting those whom it has been the policy of our country to take 
into its keeping ever since our Government began. It would be 
retrogression if Enis historic policy were now changed. 
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The reasonableness of this amendment is demonstrated b 


the fact 
that it is susceptible of absolute demonstration that the illiteracy of 


the Russian and Roumanian Jews is due entirely to the rsecu- 


‘tion which they have endured, and it would therefore be the very 
irony of fate if they were prevented from coming to this country 
because of the illiteracy thus conduced. 

In a pamphlet by Mr. Max J. Kohler on “ The Immigration Problem 
and the Right of Asylum for the Persecuted,” it L that the 
English aliens act contains an exemption clause similar in terms to 
that contained in the Burnett bill. He shows, however, that that 
clause has reference only to a provision excluding those who are 
“likely to become a public charge,“ and has no bearing on the illiteracy 
test. The leading members of Parliament were, however, of the 
opinion that the clause as framed was ineffective. But inasmuch as it 
was believed that there was no likelihood that the Jews who came to 
England from Russia by reason of religious persecution would be per- 
mitted by their English brethren to become public charges it was 
felt that, in that connection, the phraseology of the exemption clause 
was of comparatively small importance. 

When one considers, however, that we now are dealing with the 
illiteracy test, and that the exemption clause is of importance, be- 
cause an illiterate is not apt speedily to become literate, there is eve: 
reason for couching the exemption clause in such terms that it will 
carry out the benevolent purposes which it avows. Otherwise it would 
prove not only a snare and a delusion but the withdrawal of the last 
gleam at hope from those who are the victims of religious and political 
persecution. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question 
not only about this last proposed amendment, but about the bill 
itself on that very subject. The amendment differs, I under- 
stand, from the original bill in that it includes political perse- 
cution as well as religious persecution. I read over that provi- 
sion when the bill came from the House, and it seemed to be 
designed for only one purpose. Under this amendment there 
can be no question that all the Jews in Russia, if the statement 
just read is correct, and I assume it is, could immediately come 
into the United States. It opens the door for all those persons, 
whether they are illiterate or not, and you discriminate in favor 
of what you call the Jews and against the Christians, because 
in Russia, where perhaps nine-tenths of all our Jewish immigra- 
tion now is coming from, there is no question that there has 
been both religious and political persecution. Therefore, we 
would open the gates wide to them. ; 

So also with reference to the Armenians and the Turks. The 
Turks have persecuted the Armenians and the Armenians have 
persecuted the Turks, both religiously and politically. Under 
this provision there would be no difficulty whatever in all the 
Armenians and all the Turks getting into this country, because 
they had persecuted each other. 

I call the attention of the Senator in charge of the bill to the 
particular wording on page 9. It is in reality just as broad as 
this language, for it provides that— 

All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper immigra- 
ticn officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they e from the 
country of which they were last permanent residents solely for the pur- 
pose of escaping from religious persecution. 

All those can eome in under the bill as it is now presented to 
the Senate. It seems as though the committee had adopted the 
word Jewish, for instance, in another instance as meaning a 
nationality, and not a religion. If I understand the proper 
phraseology and the definition of Jewish, it is a religion just as 
aneh as the Christian religion is a religion, and not a national- 
ty. 

If we use the word “Israelite” generally, then we would 
speak only of the nationality or of the particular race; but so 
long as the word “Jew” pertains to a religion and so long as 
this bill provides that if there is religious persecution—and the 
persecution mentioned here is toward the Jew because of his 
religion—in either instance, under the bill itself or under the 
amendment, it throws the door wide open for the entire Jewish 
religionists, which would permit the Israelitish race in Russia, 
and possibly in Poland, in Armenia, and in other Slavie coun- 
tries, to come into this country, whether they are illiterate or 
not. 

It seems to me to be hardly treating the Christian population 
of the Old World as fairly as we do the Jewish population. I 
have no objection to all of the Jews coming here from Russia 
or from any part of the Old World, if they are proper persons, 
but I want to see our coreligionists treated just as fairly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr President, the modifying 
word here, solely,“ is the very word about which there has 
been most contention from those who have desired to have the 
fullest freedom given to the Russian Jews. The letter just read 
complains that the word “ solely“ would restrict them to prove 
the affirmative, would make it necessary for them to establish 
that that was the object of their coming. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Could they not prove that by the Russian 
statutes themselves? Do not the Russian statutes provide that 
those of the Jewish faith—I am not now speaking of the Is- 
raelites, but those of the Jewish faith—can not hold land? Do 
they not also provide that those of the Jewish faith and re- 
ligion can not live in certain places? Is not that discrimination 
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a persecution of those of the Jewish faith? Therefore, does not 
this bill allow anyone of the Jewish faith from Russia, whether 
he be illiterate or otherwise, upon the presentation of the Rus- 
sian statute, to come into this country? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That may be a discrimina- 
tion, without persecution. I should think that our adminis- 
trative officers in charge of the interpretation of this proposed 
statute would take just what the Senate committee meant or the 
House committee meant and the old law meant by inserting 
the word “solely.” If the interpretation placed upon it by the 
Senator from North Dakota were correct, I presume those 
who would be the beneficiaries of it would call attention to it 
and ask that it be stricken from the bill. The committee was 
flooded with requests from all over the country, from those who 
were friendly toward the Russian Jew, to have this very word 
stricken out, because it seems to have been pretty well estab- 
lished that the persecution of the Jews was not on account of 
their religion; that it was racial antipathy, not religious an- 
tipathy. I think every student of conditions as they exist in 
Russia to-day will admit that, so far as the Russian officers 
and the Russian Government are concerned, they care nothing 
about the religion of the individual, but it is the racial antago- 
nism. I do not think it is a question as to their religion, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain. s 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I wanted to direct the Senator's 
attention to was the fact that the Russian statutes are leveled 
against those of the Jewish faith and not against Israelites; 
not against the race, but against the religion. If the word 
“Jew” designates a religion and not a race, it must apply to 
the religion. Therefore it must be religious persecution. and 
the citation of the Russian statute would be all that would be 
necessary to admit such an immigrant. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think it is necessary 
to discuss just what would be the terminology necessary to 
define what is the particular faith of a member of a race aud 
say that because he has a certain racial name that, therefore, 
that is the name of the faith that he holds. The point that we 
are making here is that the Jews of this country have protested 
against the insertion of the word “solely.” If we remove that, 
the doors would be wide open to anyone claiming that he was 
religiously persecuted. We wanted to discriminate so as to give 
an asylum to those who really for the faith that was in them 
were being persecuted, and not as a race. The point which the 
Senator from North Dakota is making is that these Jews are 
being persecuted because of their faith. They are being dis- 
criminated against there because of their race and not because 
of their peculiar religious belief. I am not familiar with the 
Russian statute in its terminology, but I know that the Jews 
themselves have protested against this very word “solely,” and 
the committee of the House, the committee of the Senate, and 
those charged with the formulation of this legislation were 
attempting to restrict it to those who were persecuted for their 
individual faith and not for their racial characteristics. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Allow me to ask the Senator this question, 
so that we may not misunderstand each other: Suppose that 
one of those who belong to the Jewish faith should recant that 
faith and become a member of some Russian church, would the 
law of Russia then apply to his case? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the Russian statute to answer that question yes or no, 
but I can use an illustration. We have in our section of the 
country a race toward which there is a racial antipathy or a 
racial difference, such as to amount to a chasm across which 
we can not go. The mere fact that a negro in the South should 
become a Methodist or a Baptist, as a great many of them do, 
does not at all change the fact that he is a negro, nor does it 
lessen the racial antipathy. I should imagine that the same 
would be true in Russia. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. That would be true if the word “ Jewish” 
referred to a race and not to a religion; but I have insisted— 
and I challenge that to be refuted—that the word “ Jewish” 
refers to a religion and not to a race, and that if one recanted 
his Jewish faith and became an orthodox Christian of the 
Greek Church, he would no longer be a Jew and amenable to 
the Russian statutes to which I have referred. Therefore the 
statutes are directed not against the Israelite, but against a 
religion, and it is the persecution of the religionist. Under the 
terms of your bill, no matter if 90 per cent of them were 
illiterates, they could come in, because they are persecuted in 
Russia, while 90 per cent of certain portions of the population 
of Italy could not come in because they were illiterates and they 
were only Christians. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, I think that 
perhaps the Senator from North Dakota would find that in the 
practical administration of the law the interpretation which 
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I have attempted to give to it would be the one that would 
prevail, because those who have studied the matter most closely 
assert—and the argument presented by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] establishes that fact—that the Jews 
themselves are seeking an asylum for the race, as now outlined 
st a Senator, and this word “ solely“ excludes the possibility 
0 t. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no intention, as I 
before stated, of even attempting to discuss this important 
amendment. I am in hearty accord with those who are sup- 
porting and desire to secure the enactment of this bill into a 
law, but I have never sympathized with that narrower view 
concerning immigration which would exclude from our shores 
men and women who are the vietims of either religious or of 
Political persecution. 

One of the proudest boasts of our country since its establish- 
ment has been the fact that it is a refuge for the victims of 
religious and political persecution from all countries. We be- 
lieve that under our institutions it is a political duty to give 
them a haven where they can be free from the exactions of 
either or of both. If it be true that the word “Jew” is one 
which indicates a widely extended religious belief instead of a 
race of people, I would not for that reason limit the applica- 
tion of the rule in the slightest degree. 

I think perhaps the suggestion may be true, in a general sense, 
that a man who is known as a Jew generally professes a re- 
ligion which is peculiar to that people. If, therefore, the entire 
race of Hebrews in Russia or in any other country is the subject 
of religious or political persecution in the accepted sense of 
thet term, I would make no limitation upon their right col- 
lectively any more than I would upon their right individually 
to seek the shores of America to the end that they might escape 
the further endurance of such intolerable conditions; and what 
I say of the Jew I would say equally as to any other form of 
religious belief or as to any other form of religious persecu- 
tion or political persecution, always provided that the persecu- 
tion exists in fact and not merely in imagination. 

The word “solely” which appeared in the draft of this bill 
as it came from the House has unquestionably received the most 
serious and ample consideration; indeed, I presume that the 
so-called literacy test provided by that measure and the excep- 
tions to it have been the subject of more consideration and more 
discussion than all the rest of the bill besides. Hence I am not 
prepared to say that there are not excellent reasons why it 
should be continued in the bill. Nevertheless, it is my convic- 
tion that it imposes a limitation which in effect will exclude 
or have a tendency to exclude many people from our shores 
who are the victims of an intolerable persecution carried on, 
perhaps, not with directness, but nevertheless so effectively as 
to be quite as intolerable as though it were direct. X 

The substitute which I propose goes very far. It not only 
eliminates the word “solely ” but it adds the word “ political,” 
and by that means continues a policy of which we have boasted 
for a great Many years. 

I think the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], 
from what I have heard, is interested in this matter. I am 
sorry it became necessary to introduce it at a time when com- 
paratively few Senators are in their seats, and when perhaps 
their interest and the interest of all of us has palled under the 
previous discussions to which the measure has been subjected. 
But I believe that this substitute, not perhaps in its entirety 
but in its substance, ought to be enacted into any immigration 
law which the Congress of the United States shall pass unless 
it be our purpose to alter our entire policy with reference to the 
subject to which this substitute relates. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado whether, in his opinion, any exception should be 
made in favor of those who are persecuted for racial reasons 
where, of course, the person is otherwise eligible to admission 
into our country as an immigrant? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my views upon that subject 
are somewhat positive. I have long believed that racial preju- 
dices and differences were constitutional with mankind, and 
therefore ineradicable. I do not believe that races which are 
not likely to assimilate and merge themselves can endure with 
safety to a nation as component parts of it. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrgl has just re- 
ferred to the well-known racial prejudices and differences which 
exist between the black man and the white man in the South. 
We have had two or three apprehensions of difficulty with 
Asiatic countries, even since this administration began, conse- 
quent upon their presence in numbers sufficiently large on the 
Pacific coast to excite grave apprehension, and it is a. matter 
of history that for many years American sentiment has been 
overwhelmingly against Chinese immigration to this country. 


Canada has had similar trouble with the inhabitants of the 
East Indies. who have sought to find an abiding place in the 
domain of that country, and the effort has resulted not only in 
vigorous opposition but in bloodshed. 

I am not in favor of the immigration into this country of men 
differing racially in such wise as that it is practically impossi- 
ble, and, of course, highly improbable, that they shall ever merge 
themselves into a composite nationality. 

Now, if the Senator asks me to draw the line between those 
races with whom we can not assimilate and those races with 
whom we can assimilate, he asks me a very difficult question; 
but, broadly speaking, the fundamental constitutional differ- 
ences, intellectual and physical, between the Asiatic races, the 
African races, and the Caucasian races are such that I wish we 
could by some means and at some time, without giving too 
great offense to other nations, limit all immigration into this 
country to members of the Caucasian race and exclude all 
others—or, perhaps I should say, to the white race—so as to 
distinguish it from the black and from the yellow races—not 
because I have any prejudice of a personal character that for- 
bids me getting along with people of those races in a way, but 
because, nationally speaking, I believe that the intrusion of 
those races into America will constitute, if it does not already 
constitute, one of the gravest dangers that menace our future, 
Hence, so far as the racial question is concerned, I think it is 
fundamentally different from the religious or political question; 
and of course that makes it necessary that I should also limit 
my contention that this country should continue to be the refuge 
of those who flee from religious and political persecution by 
insisting that it should be the refuge of the white race, as dis- 
tinguished from the Asiatic and the African races, who are the 
victims of such persecution. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as it is prob- 
able that this will be the only time that the clause involving 
the question of the Russian Jew will come up, I wish to state 
that not only do the characteristics of the Hebrew race as 
we know them here—their thrift, their economy, and their 
general love of learning—appea! to us, but in looking over some 
tables I have here I think it becomes apparent that the proposed 
literacy test, even if Jewish immigrants are unable to establish 
that their coming is solely upon grounds of religious persecu- 
tion, will not operate against them. The tables referred to show 
that they have a better chance than any other immigrants seek- 
ing admission to our shores, and constitute a splendid testi- 
monial to the Jewish love for intellectual development. 

The tables furnished by the Bureau of Immigration show that 
for the Austrian nation at large the per cent of illiteracy 
amongst those over 10 years of age is 22.6. Another table 
shows the per cent of illiteracy among the different races in that 
country, and I find that among the Hebrews in Austria the per 
cent of illiteracy is only 11.4. In Hungary the national illit- 
eracy amongst those over 10 years of age is 40.0 per cent, while 
for the Hebrews of Hungary it is 3.5 per cent. That very 
marked difference runs all through, until I. come to Russia; and 
I wish to call attention to the fact that even there, under all 
the adverse circumstances that surround them, or which are 
alleged to surround them, the Hebrew race compares very favor- 
ably with others as to intellectual development. For the Rus- 
sian Empire, including Finland, the per cent of illiteracy is 70, 
while the per cent among the Hebrews is 40. 

Mr. REED. From what figures is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am reading from tables 
recently compiled and furnished to the committee by the Bureau 
of Immigration. They are brought up to date. 

Therefore in this country there is no antipathy, racial, social, 
political, or otherwise, toward the Jew. I think the best speci- 
men of manhood, from the standpoint of moral and mental in- 
tegrity and every other standpoint, that I ever knew in my life 
was Altamont Moses, of Sumter, who was a collengue of mine 
in the legislature; a man who loved the right and lived it, and 
from whom it emanated—the highest type of American citi- 
zenship. Take the Hebrews as a class in this country, and in 
every department of industrial, social, and political life they 
will rank with any citizens we have. Therefore it can not be 
said that the committee has attempted in any way to restrict the 
immigration of the Jew. We have attempted to bring this bill 
in conformity with our treaties and conventions and at the same 
time, so far as possible, to preserve the integrity and the highest 
possible scale of citizenship here. 

At the proper time, when we have proceeded further along, I 
propose to give the Sente the benefit of what research I have 
been able to make expianatory of the contested phases of this 
bill. In my opinion the measure is the result of as honest and 
as impartial work as was ever done in the execution of the 
duties of a committee. We haye tried to restrict immigration 
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because we thought the time had arrived when there should be 
some restriction. 

‘I haye- before me a table—to which at another time I shall 
refer more particularly—which shows that from 1900 to 1910 
the increase in population in this country, in round numbers, 
was 15,000,000. During that period there were 5,000,000 people 
who came to our shores as immigrants, The children of foreign- 
born parents were 3,000,000. The children of parents one of 
whom was foreign born were 2,000,000. So the native born were 
only 5,000,000. Two-thirds of the increase in a decade was either 
directly foreign by importation or born of parents born in 
foreign countries. Therefore we have now arrived at the point 
where every legitimate method of exclusion has to be exercised, 
or it will be a question not of our assimilating our immigration 
but of our immigration assimilating us. Already some of the 
States of this Union are face to face with the question whether 
they are American or foreign. Already the powerful influence 
of the foreigner is putting its hand upon the political thonght 
and movement of this country. It is entering into the domain 
of our commercial life and influencing that. 

As a nation of people we are proud of the fact that from 
northern Europe the spirit that has characterized America since 
it became distinctly America was inherited from those who 
resisted the encroachments upon the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual and came here to set up a government according to their own 
ideals. I think we, the sons of those men, would be derelict in 
our duty if, after haying achieved that for which our fathers 
fought and labored, we should swing wide open the door to those 
who by race, heredity, and their very mental and moral consti- 
tution can not have the ideals that we have, can not have the 
motives that actuate us, and, from a morbid sentiment or worse, 
jeopardize those who by blood and inheritance and association 
have built this country to what it is, and allow them to be sub- 
merged by an avalanche of those who, when they come, have 
preconceived notions, ideas, habits, and thoughts that may not 
be properly regulated. 

Referring to the table from which I quoted a moment ago, 
10,000,000 were either directly foreign born or had parents of 
foreign birth. Take the 5,000,000 immigrants that come in—they 
come here as adults, So per cent of them. As a matter of course, 
having arrived at maturity they begin or continue the increase 
of their families, while the 5,000,000 of native born have to go 
a period of years to maturity, an average, perhaps, of 20 or 21 
years. So in the mere matter of natural increase your native- 
born citizen is handicapped by the time that must elapse from 
infancy to maturity, while your imported citizen is already n 
matured member of a family, the head of a family. Therefore 
the number of native-born Americans is measured exactly by 
the number of adults imported, and, referring to the matter of 
the natural increase you would not have two to one. The ratio 
in that respect would go pari passu. You would have, in the 
course of a few years, an absorption of the native-born Ameri- 
can, preempting him in every field of endeavor, and modifying 
and influencing every institution of this country. 

In place of the antagonism that seems to exist on this floor to 
certain tests that we have thought out and worked out in order 
to let in the best, if forsooth we must let in any, in place of 
haying an antagonism to restricting the importation of immi- 
grants, I think the committee has a right to appeal to the patri- 
otism and moral and mental support of this entire body. There 
is something in this country that is of more value to us than 
rapid material advances and the bringing to wealth producing 
of our resources, and that is the maintenance of the standard of 
our citizenship. 

Some Senator on this floor suid the other day that after years 
of experience he believed that the progressive process has to 
¢ome from the bottom up, and not from the top down. I think 
we have enough evidences of that for it to be axiomatic. We 
can not be charged with being inhuman; we would be unhuman 
if we did not seek to preserve the moral, intellectual, and po- 
litical standard that characterizes this country. I haye a right 
to protect my family against contact and association with those 
who I believe do not tend to perpetuate the ideals that have 
been inculcated in them and in their forebears. 

We may have undeveloped mines and flelds and forests. Bet- 
15 let them lie fallow and undeveloped, and await the natural 

nerense of the natural Americans, than rush to individual and 
personal wealth at the jeopardy of our Government and her 
institutions. 

_ It is along this line that the committee has worked. It is no 
argument to stand here and say that the fathers of us all were 
immigrants, Tables are before me here to show that the spirit 
that characterized those who laid the foundations of this Goy- 
ernment is asserting itself even in this question of immigration. 
Since the flood tide started from southern Europe and the coun- 


tries grouped in that political division, northern European im- 
migration has shrunk to insignific:nce. The Norwegian, the 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the German is not going to come in 
contact and competition for a livelihood with those who, he 
knows by contact with them in his own country, are preempting 
the ground in America. So, in order to get the best immigrants, 
we have to prescribe the test that characterizes the best people. 
If education is not an essential for good citizenship, if it is not 
a test, we have been guilty, as the Senator from Oklahoma sug- 
gests, of a great deal of waste. 

I took occasion to cite the condition of the Jew, so far as 
education is concerned, in the different countries from which 
he came. Even in Russia, under all the terrible conditions he 
has to suffer, in spite of the lurid pictures that have been 
painted, which perhaps are true, the national illiteracy is 70 
per cent, the Jewish illiteracy 40 per cent. Even under those 
conditions he has struggled to a point where he has lowered 
the percentage of his illiteracy 30 per cent below that which 
characterizes the nation as a whole. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does the national illiteracy 
in Russia include the Jews? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It includes the Jews; yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. So, excluding the Jews, the percentage of 
illiteracy would be larger than 70 per cent? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, to be sure. The Jew 
lowers it to 70 per cent. In Hungary the national illiteracy is 
40 per cent; the illiteracy of the Jews in that nation is 3.3 per 
cent, 

I use that to show that where a nation is inspired, as every 
nation should be in this day of transportation and communica- 
tion and elbow touch with the world, with an intimate knowl- 
edge, by hearsay if not by ability to read, of that which char- 
acterizes all which is best and highest and how obtained, under 
the most adyerse circumstances the Jew has kept pace with the 
progress of the world in that essential particular. I do not 
believe this country is called upon to furnish a free-school sys- 
tem for the nations of the earth where they have the oppor- 
tunity, with cheap printing and cheap travel, to better their 
own condition at home. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

’ Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the illiteracy of the Jew in Russia 
is due entirely to the prohibitory processes of unfriendly Rus- 
sian legislation and practices; and that the discrepancy which is 
shown by these tables between the intellectual progress of the 
Jew in Hungary and other countries and the Jew in Russia 
would long ago have disappeared, and in fact would never have 
existed if it had not been for the racial and religious persecu- 
tion to which the Jew has been subjected in that despotic 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Judging from the logie of 
these tables, [ think, as a matter of course, that conclusion is 
correct. 

Mr. President, this bill has so appealed to the country at large, 
regardiess of party affiliation, regardless of any question of 
party, that at its last introduction it passed the House and it 
passed the Senate. It was vetoed, and to the honor and credit 
of this patriotic body it was passed over that veto, and failed 
by only a few votes in the House. I predict that it will pass 
this body, as it has already passed the House, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. In view of all the startling figures that can be 
and will be read on this floor to prove that our civilization 
and our institutions are being jeopardized, I should hate to be 
the one who would dare deny the right of the American Con- 
gress to protect America in Americanism. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a moment ago I asked the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THomas] what his opinion is with re- 
spect to excepting from the operation of that provision of the 
bill now under consideration people who have been persecuted 
for racial reasons as well as excepting those who have been 
persecuted for religious or political reasons, and his answer was 
clear and lucid. as whatever the Senator says invariably is. I 
apprehend, however, from what he said, that he did not quite 
catch the full import of my question with its qualifications. 
What I asked was to know if any reason occurred to the mind 
of the Senator why an immigrant who had been persecuted for 
racial reasons should not be admitted equally with immigrants 
who had been persecuted for religious or political reasons, pro- 
vided the immigrant was not otherwise subject to exclusion for 
special reasons outside and independent of the provisions of this 
bill. For example, Chinese are now excluded by virtue of our 
public policy, crystallized into law. A Chinaman might be perse- 
cuted for racial reasons, but he would be excluded as an immi- 
grant to this country specifically because he is of the Chinese 
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race, In like manner the people of any other particular race could 
be excluded from our citizenship by a direct enactment for that 
purpose, or any Class of people could be specifically excluded for 
any reason we may care to act upon. But there is no intention 
on the part of any to exclude the Jews from emigrating to the 
United States because of their race. It never has been and is 
not now our policy to apply any test of that kind to the Hebrew 


people, the Jewish race. Now, with this qualification, I would 
like the opinion of the Senator from Colorado or the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] as to whether there is any 
greater or better reason for admitting immigrants, whether 
illiterate or not, if they are fleeing from religious or political 
persecutions than for admitting those who are fleeing from a 
purely racial persecution. 

The Senator from South Carolina stated a moment ago, and 
he was very emphatic in his views, that the persecution of the 
Jews in at least one of the chief countries of Europe is because 
of racial prejudices and that it had nothing to do with the 
religious convictions or practices of those people. If that be 
the fact, and if they suffer humiliations and discriminations, 
and if they are denied rights that obtain generally among their 
fellow countrymen solely because they are Jews, in a racial 
and not in a religious sense, then a Jew could not avail himself 
of the exception in the text of the bill, which relates only to 
religious persecution. I will ask the chairman of the committee 
whether an illiterate Jew could be admitted under the exception 
in the bill as it now stands upon the ground that he was 
persecuted because of his religion when, in fact, he would only 
be able to show that he was persecuted solely because of his 
race? Manifestly he could not, if the position taken by the 
Senator from South Carolina is correct. If he is not persecuted 
solely because of his religion, then he can not invoke the pro- 
tection of the exception as it now stands in the bill. So I 
again propound the question whether a man, otherwise qualified, 
ought not to come under the shelter of an exception like that 
now in the bill, if he is persecuted for the reason that he 
belongs to a particular race of human beings. 

I think the word “racial” ought to be added to the pending 
amendment. We could at this time, even in this bill if we wish, 
escape the danger the Senator from Colorado apprehends with 
reference to the Asiatic races or any other undesirable people 
whom we do not wish to enter into our political life because of 
the race to which they belong by appropriate legislation to that 
end, 

Mr. President, I hold a letter in my hand from Mr. Louis 
Marshall, of New York, an eminent lawyer of that city and one 
of the foremost Jews of this country, which I intended to have 
read; but the Senator from Colorado, seeing the letter, informs 
me that he has already had it read in the hearing of the Senate. 
If Senators paid attention to what Mr. Marshall says in this 
letter, they will agree that the reasons he urges for the amend- 
ment now pending are very strong, if not wholly convincing. 

Mr. President, I came into the Senate while this particular 
matter was under discussion. I do not know, therefore, whether 
the Senator from South Carolina and his committee are op- 
posed to the amendment now pending. The Senator now in- 
forms me in undertone that they do oppose it. Mr. President, 
I have great respect for this committee and for its chairman. 
The committee is composed of capable and conscientious men, 
and I have no doubt that they have endeavored to present a 
measure representing the best thought of which they are ca- 
pable; but with all due respect, I can not see why a man who 
can not meet the literacy test should be permitted to come in 
because he has been made a victim of religious persecution in 
his native land, and yet in the case of another man who has 
perhaps been made the victim of even a harsher persecution for 
political reasons, should be excluded; nor can I understand, 
along the same line of reasoning, why one who has been per- 
secuted solely because of the race he belongs to should be 
excluded. 

Mr. President, there are numerous instances in history where 
men have arisen in some organized form and fought battles for 
the sake of liberty and for the enjoyment of larger rights and 
privileges, even imperiling their lives in the struggle. Such 
uprisings have been overcome by the organized power of Gov- 
erninents, and these men and even their children have been per- 
secuted, many being compelled to flee for their lives. They 
have been stripped of their possessions, they have been ostra- 
cized, discriminated against, disfranchised, and even deprived 
of liberty. That is political persecution. Political persecution 
always obtains when men are denied the prerogatives that free- 
men and lovers of liberty have their hearts forever set upon. 
If a man, although an humble follower, has fought a battle 
of this kind, he fought for mankind against governmental 


tyranny, and when such a man comes to our shores seeking an 
asylum and higher and better opportunities and is denied 
entrance and our doors are shut in his face solely because he 
happens to be illiterate, I feel that this Nation of ours would 
by that act slap liberty and human hope in the face. What 
better reason has an illiterate who is persecuted because of his 
religious faith to enter our doors than such a man as I have 
described? That sort of thing does not appeal to me. A Jew 
may come and be able to show satisfactorily that he has been 
persecuted because he is a Jew, because he belongs to that 
race, and that he has been denied the right to engage in pro- 
fessions, denied the right to teach, that his children have been 
denied the right to enter the public schools of kis country, that 
he has been despoiled of his property and, it may be, thrown 
into prison—all this because he is a Jew; not because of his 
religion, but because of his race, and he would be shut out. 
If only he could show that these persecutions were because of 
his religion, not of his race, he would. be admitted. A distinc- 
tion and a discrimination of that nature is beyond me. 

Mr. President, I believe that is all I care to say on this sub- 
ject at this time. I may have something further to say along 
the same line later on. 

All that I have said is without reference to the literacy test 
itself in its general application. I have been addressing myself 
to the question of exceptions to that test. I desire later to 
submit my views upon the literacy test itself in its larger 
aspects. I would prefer, however, to do that on some other 
day that would be agreeable to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, who is directing the bill upon the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We are not really on the dis- 
cussion of the literacy test per se. It came up incidentally 
in this discussion. As the hour is getting late, I had thought 
of asking to have a day certain fixed for a yote, such time to 
be fixed as would give ample opportunity to Senators to dis- 
cuss this or any other part of the bill that they may deem 
worthy of serious consideration, 

Mr. STONE. I have been so occupied with other matters 
that I have not been present during the day while this measure 
has been under consideration, and if it has not been done I 
desire to offer an amendment to that particular part of the 
bill and address myself to it and have a yote upon it. Of course 
when that is acted upon my chief interest, so far as any ex- 
ceptions to the bill go, will have been disposed of. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I assure the Senator that so 
far as the committee is concerned he will be given an ample 
opportunity te introduce that amendment. As the bill is now 
in Committee of the Whole. and it will be in the Senate before 
it is disposed of, he will have ample opportunity to introduce 
the amendment and to speak to it. 

I had hoped this afternoon that we might be able to fix a 
day for voting, but under the new rule such an agreement would 
require the presence of a quorum. I want to give notice now 
that to-morrow, between the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness and the time set aside for the memorial exercises, as al- 
ready indicated on the calendar, I shall endeavor by unanimous 
consent to fix a day for the final disposition of the bill, for the 
reason that I think all Senators are practically acquainted with 
the vital features of the bill; and in fixing the time, I, of course, 
will have due regard to a full discussion of the vital points, one 
of which has been indicated by the Senator from Missouri {Mr. 
Stone]. As we have now come to what is the real heart of the 
measure—the proposed amendment to the literacy test—I ask 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator makes that request, 
I want to give notice of an amendment that I propose to offer 
and have pending. Between the word “persecution,” on line 
12, page 9, and the semicolon following it I propose to insert 
the following: 

Or for five years after the passage of this act, because of the military 
conquest of their country. 

Cases are imaginable where a country without any act of its 
own has been dragged into war, invaded and overrun, its cities 
destroyed, its industries ruined, itself depopulated, its people 
fugitives, and where a man must either remain away or go back 
and take an oath of allegiance to a foreign power which has 
overrun the country without any cause of war, merely for mili- 
tary or strategical purposes. I think if there he such cases, 
and such cases are easily imaginable, the door of the United 
States ought to be thrown wide open to those persons, regard- 
less of the literacy test. So I shall offer that amendment. I 
ask the Secretary to take it down. Between the word “ persecu- 
tion” and the semicolon, line 12, page 9, insert “or for five 
years after the passage of this act, because of the military con- 
quest of their country.” 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President, I ask 
that the unfinished business be tempornrily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will continue 
as the unfinished business to-morrow. The Chair lays before 
the Senate a bill from the House of Representatives, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 19545. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


HOLIDAY RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (No. 55), as 
follows: 

Resotved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn December 23, 1914, they stand ad- 
journed until 12 o'clock m. on Tuesday, December 29, 1914, 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the Senate concur in the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. If there is nothing more that Is pressing in 
legislative session, I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business for a short session. I make 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, December 17, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate Deccinber 16, 1914. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Edgar M. Harber, of Trenton, Mo., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Missouri, in place of. Charles 
G. Burton, resigned. ; 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


John Hugh Kirkpatrick, of Homer, La., to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Louisiana, vice Ben Ingouf, 
whose term has expired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Joseph T. Dickman, Second Cavalry, to be colonel 
from December 14, 1914, vice Col. Walter L. Finley, unassigned, 
who died December 13. 1914. 

Maj. Robert E. L. Michie, Cavalry, unassigned, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from December 14, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph 
T. Dickman, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. John O'Shea, Fourth Cavalry, to be major from De- 
cember 14, 1914, vice Maj. Sedgwick Rice, Third Cavalry, de- 
tached from his proper command. 

First Lieut. Walter J. Scott. Sixth Cavalry, to be captain 
from December 14, 1914, vice Capt. John O'Shea, Fourth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 16, 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Charles Campbeil, jr., to be secretary of the legation at Berne, 
Switzerland. ` 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Herbert C. Comings to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 2. 


PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


First Lient. of Engineers Harry Lansdale Boyd to be senior 
engineer, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wepnespay, December 16, 1914. 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: A 

Eternal and ever-Hving God, Spirit of our spirits, Father of 
our souls, whose mercies are from everlasting to everlasting, the 
riches of whose blessings are above our comprehension, we 
praise and magnify Thy holy name, and especially do we thank 
Thee for those rich and varied endowments of mind and soul 
which enable us to contemplate the majesty of Thy glory and 
the beauty of holiness. Help us, we beseech Thee, to develop 
these endowments unto the perfected manhood, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 

8 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW., 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order to expedite the 
passage of the appropriation bills, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama {Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there any possibility of having some understanding whereby 
unanimous-consent day—next Monday—can be put over until 
after the Christmas recess, so as to bring up the prohibition 
amendment for consideration on Monday, and thus permit Mem- 
bers living in the Mississippi Valley to get home in time to 
enjoy their Christmas Day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I think 


the Unanimous Consent Calendar is the calendar in which more 


Members of the House are interested than any other calendar 
in the House, and I would not like to ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with it or put it off until after Christmas. If it is 
agreeable to the House, I would be perfectly willing to have an 
order made to swap Monday for Tuesday and Tuesday for Mon- 
day. If that would be satisfactory to gentlemen on this side, 
I will ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] if it would 
be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that will be satisfactory to a great 
number of Members, some of whom live as far away as Texas. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not see how you can make anything by 
that swap. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why can not the unanimous-consent day 
be swapped for Saturday of this week or next Tuesday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it could be Saturday of 
this week, because we have appropriation bills to dispose of. 
But if there are no objections from other sources, I have no ob- 
jection to swapping Monday for Tuesday or Tuesday for Mon- 


y. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object for the time being. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reference of the bill (S. 6689) making appropriations 
for the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease be 
changed from the Committee en Agriculture to the Committee 
on Appropriations. On its face it provides for a deficiency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZ- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that a change of reference be 
made of Senate bill 6689 from the Committee on Agriculture 
to the Committee on Appropriations, it being a deficiency ap- 
propriation. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from New York if this is the 
bill that proposes to make an appropriation for the fovot-and- 
mouth disease? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; a larger sum of money is said to 
be needed than is carried in the current agricultural bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask the gentleman if he thinks the Senate, under his 
construction of the Constitution, has the right to initiate an 


‘appropriation of this kind? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate has not the right. A much 
larger sum is suggested as being needed than is now provided. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. May I inquire, Mr. Speaker, how the bill 
found its way to the Committee on Agriculture? 

The SPEAKER. The manner in which it found its way to 
the Committee on Agriculture is that the chairman of the com- 
mittee asked me if it should go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or not, and I forgot it; and inasmuch as it seemed to be 
an agricultural bill, I referred it to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, although it is clearly a deficiency bill. Is there objec- 
tion to the request for a change of reference? 

There was no objection. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND RURAL SANITATION. 


Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday a report on the 
bill (H. R. 16637) to provide divisions of mental hygiene and 
rural sanitation in the United States Public Health Service 
(Rept. No. 1224), through inadvertence, was placed in the 
basket prematurely, the anthor having not quite completed 
what he intended to put in the report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a reprint be made of the report itself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks for a reprint of the report which he names. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the following resolution, which I send to the Clerk's 
desk, 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
asks for the present consideration of a resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 677. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Accounts shall be, and is hereby, 


authorized, during the Sixty-third Con S, to have such printing and 
binding done as may be required in the transaction of its business, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The New York Sun of yesterday, under 
big headlines, published the following, which I ask the Clerk 


to read. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Intimations that Congressmen fathering bills to stop all contraband 
exports are in reality agents of Germany acting under advice of Ger- 
man diplomats in this country were made yesterday by Maurice Leon, 
of 60 Wall Street. Mr. Leon in discussing the Sun's report of Repre- 
sentative BarTHOLpt’s advocacy of legislation forbidding all shipments 
to belligerents, declared that “such an unequivocal espousal of Ger- 
many’s interests calls for immediate exposure, inasmuch as duplicity 
in such important matters affects the vital interests and even the per- 
manent safety of the American people. 

Mr. Leon gave his views of the activities of Congressmen of German 
descent. as follows: 

“Representatives BARTHOLDT, Lopeck, and VOLLMER, when they 
speak of forcing an end to the war by cutting off all ap gn from 
belligerents, know well that no supplies In any case can reach Germany. 
Therefore, by ‘ belligerents’ they mean allles. 

“This is a characteristic German mancuver. I have no doubt but 
that these three Congressmen are carrying out the expressed wishes of 
Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador to this country, and Dr. 
Bernard Dernburg, the German publicist. 

“In view of the activities of Representatives BARTHOLDT, LOBECK 


and VoLLMER, it is important to consider whether the allegiance of 
these ntlemen is primarily to the United States or to rmany. 
Their silence is transparent. are acting as agents of the German 


The: 
Government in Conzress. What They do dovetails with the activities 
of the German ambassador. 

“A true explanation of the whole matter is found in the principle 
laid down 3 the German imperial and state citizenship law. article 25, 

aragraph 2. pa 

pan This law sanctions the following practices: A German desiring to 
exercise the franchise of this country goes to the German consul, and 
from him obtains the written consent of the German authorities to 
retain his German citizenship, notwithstandińg his naturalization. 

“ Having done that, he poa before a court in this country and takes 
an oath of allegiance which, 8 to our laws, requires him ex- 

ressly to forswear allegiance to the ut that oath 
fs not taken by him in d faith. He is not engaged In reality in 
becoming an American citizen, but in 1 the right to use the 
American franchise although remaining a German subject. 

In this way the rman Government connives at wholesale decep- 
tion on the American Government, and does so with the sanction of a 
law duly adopted by the Reichstag und bearing the signature of the 
German Emperor. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, during my long service in 
this House I have heard read from the Clerk’s desk many an 


erman Empire. 


accusation against Members of this body, but none more serious 
than the one just reported. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
VOLLMER], the gentleman from Nebraska |Mr. LOBECK], and 
myself are practically charged with high treason against the 
Government of the United States by the unequivocal assertion 
that we are acting as agents of the German Government in 
Congress.” My colleagues will no doubt speak for themselves, 
though we all could probably well afford to leave the whole 
matter, withont saying another word, to the judgment of the 
House and the country, considering the fact that the charge 
emanates from the New York spokesman of a foreign belligerent 
Government which, according to reports, would be at its rope's 
end but for the contraband supplies it receives from the United 
States. Certainly I shall not dignify the libel with an affirma- 
tion of loyalty to my country in a body of which I have had 
the honor of being a Member for 22 years and which knows 
my record, no matter how humble, to be an open book. It is 
true I am an American citizen of German birth, but this means, 
if I do not differ from all other American Germans, that I am 
a man who is loyal to the Stars and Stripes [applause] and 
who is for America against England, for America against Ger- 
many, for America against the world. [Applause.] Indeed, if 
the Star-Spangled Banner is not my flag, then I have no flag. 
But true to my bride I shall not be faithless to my motlier, 
and you would have a right to despise me if I were. Therefore, 
as the United States is not an English dependency, I can recon- 
cile it with my Americanism to give my sympathy to the Father- 
land just as well as so many newspaper editors evidently recon- 
cile their Americanism with the open espousal of the cause of 
the allies. But this sympathy has no more to do with the Gov- 
ernment of Germany than with the Government of Siam. Lord 
Shaftesbury once said that the human heart can not possibly 
be neutral, that it constantly takes part one way or the other. 
However that may be, it is a man's private affair. In my ca- 
pacity as a Representative I have never yet given utterance to 
an unneutral word, nor have I done an unneutral act. 

When lies were published or misstatements were made I 
have, with the lights I had, endeavored to correct them, for 
as between truth and falsehood I can not be neutral, nor can 
you. What I have done in the present instance, referring to 
the introduction of a resolution to stop the sale of war materials 
to the belligerent nations of Europe, I have done with my full 
responsibility as a Member of the American Congress, not at the 
behest of the German or any other ambassador, but in response 
to a growing public sentiment as expressed in a number of mass 
meetings of good and loyal American citizens, some of which 
I have attended. And let me say, incidentally, that I have 
not seen the German ambassador for nearly a year except for 
a few minutes at an accidental meeting when I took breakfast 
at one of the local hotels, nor have I heard from him either 
directly or indirectly, in writing or otherwise. Knowing him 
to be one of the best informed and most high-minded diplomats, 
I should have greatly enjoyed his company, but I carefully 
avoided it just because I wished to guard against such infamous 
misrepresentations as are now made by enemies of his country, 
and to me as a Representative the German ambassador was 
and is no more than the diplomatic envoys of Russia, of France, 
or of England. As to Dr. Dernburg, I have not the pleasure 
of knowing him except by reputation. 

So much for the personal side of the matter. But there is 
a more serious side, a graver accusation, involving an insult, 
not only to the millions of Germans who have acquired citizen- 
ship in this country, but also to the German Government. I 
refer to the assertion that there was a law on the statute books 
of Germany which makes it possible for a man to become 
naturalized in the United States and yet to retain his German 
citizenship, an assertion coupled with the insinuation, almost 
incredible in its mendacity, that the Germans are taking ad- 
vantage of this situation, and when taking the oath of allegiance 
do not do it in good faith. This wholesale indictment is prob- 
ably without a parallel in history, unless we compare it with 
the one hurled by France against England, which forever fast- 
ened the epithet “ perfidious” to the name of Albion. It is an 
example of the fanatical hatred engendered by war, and a 
sample of the desperation of crooks who have been caught with 
the goods. [Applause.] 

The facts are simply these: Germany, like every other coun- 
try, has a law which makes it possible for those who are away 
from the fatherland to retain their citizenship by reporting 
within 10 years to a German consul, but when so reporting they 
must make oath that they have not acquired or taken steps to 
acquire citizenship in any other country. The period within 
which they must register used to be only 2 years, but was ex- 
tended to 10 years when it was found that many persons had 
innocently forfeited their citizenship owing to the shortness of 
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time. That fs all. I hold that to charge a country which can 
justly beast of its aversion to duplicity and hypocrisy, of the 
incorruptibility of its judiciary and of the honor of its officials, 
with connivance at a common fraud, and to accuse of a like 
crime an element of our population whose unfaltering loyalty 
has been proven upon every battle field from Lexington to Appo- 
mattox, and whose civic virtues have made for it an honored 
name in our Republic, is in itself a criminal wrong, for which 
the guilty party should be called to account. [Applause,] 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, Emerson said that our antagonists are our 
friends, It may prove so in this case, as their cowardly attack 
affords me an opportunity to say some things which otherwise 
I might not have been able to say, namely, in reference to the 
resolution which I have introduced and the motives which 
prompted it. It must be apparent by this time that the German 
Nation can not be conquered, Then why not stop the horrible 
slaughter that is going on from day to day? It is my deliberate 
judgment that the United States now has it in its power to stop 
it by withholding from the belligerent nations the sinews of war. 
Surely the advantages of hastening the time when the markets 
of the whole world will again be thrown open to our cotton and 
all other American products will outweigh a hundred times the 
temporary profits which a few manufacturers of war materials 
are now reaping, and, besides, we will give proof to the world 
of the sincerity of our desire for peace, a sincerity which can 
be justly questioned while we are merely praying for peace and 
at the same time manufacturing dumdum bullets to kill Ger- 
mans and Austrians and to prolong the war. There is a here- 
after, too; and is not, I ask you, the friendship of the 110,000,000 
people who now constitute the population of Germany and 
Austria worth infinitely more than what we can make out of 
onr one-sided bargains? At the behest of England, Japan has 
driven Germany from the Pacific, to clear the road, so to speak, 
for the action which will be taken on that ocean as soon as the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is ready for business, and maybe the 
friendship of Germany will come in mighty handy when that 
time approaches. And another thing: The President in his neu- 
trality proclamation said that “the United States must be neu- 
tral in fact as well as in name,” and that we “should put a 
curb on every transaction that might be construed as a prefer- 
ence of one party to the struggle before another.” Are not the 
manufacturers of war materials obliged, I ask you, to observe 
this injunction the same as all other citizens; and will anybody 
contend that selling to one party alone is not a transaction that 
will be construed as a preference of one party above the other? 
Therefore, in the name of peace, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of our material welfare, and in the name of the true 
spirit of neutrality, as proclaimed by both the President and the 
Secretary of State, we ask that a halt be called to the feeding 
of the belligerents with the sinews of war. And now I leave 
it to the judgment of the House to say whether these considera- 
tions, the real motives behind our action, are other than exclu- 
_ sively American and other than purely patriotic. I thank the 
House for the time and attention accorded to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, the article that has just been 
read to the House not only reflects on my legislative conduct 
but it amounts to a charge of high treason against my distin- 
guished colleagues, Messrs. BARTHOLDT and LOBECK, and myself, 
in the performance of our official duties. 

Being such, I deem it a duty not only to myself but to my 
colleagues and this House to rise in my place and publicly 
reply to these infamous charges which have been given such 
wide notoriety by the great newspaper in which they ap- 
peared. 

I am charged with being an agent of the German Govern- 
ment; and that acting as such I introduced a resolution against 
the export of contraband. 

The statement is a lie, manufactured out of whole cloth. I 
am in no relation or connection whatsoever with the German 
Government. [Applause.] 

That my resolution was inspired by the German ambassador 
and Dr. Dernburg is also a lie. I have never met either of 
these gentlemen. I have never met anyone acting for them in 
this connection. I have never had any communication with 
either of them, directly or indirectly, in regard to my resolu- 
tion. The only person with whom I conferred on the subject 
was my esteemed colleague, Dr. BARTHOLDT, when we ngreed 
that he as a Republican and I as a Democrat would introduce 
resolutions on the subject on the opening day of this session. 

That I am a naturalized citizen, who, with the connivance of 
the German Government, took the oath of citizenship in this 
country with a “purpose of evasion and mental reservation“ 


is another unmitigated, conscienceless, soul-damning lie. Every 
word of the statement is false. [Applause.] 

I was born in this country, in the good old State of Iowa, to 
which I will soon return to stay. I am not given to boasting 
about my American patriotism, but I will back it against that of 
any dirty, purchasable penny-a-liner who ever tore to tatters 
the reputation of honest men. [Applause.] 

I have looked it up, and there is no such law in Germany, or 
anything like it, providing for retention of German citizenship 
after taking the oath of allegiance in another country. 

This dishonest charge is a slur on the loyalty and honesty of 
all of our naturalized citizens of German birth. Has not the 
German name been a synonym for good faith and square deal- 
ing and absolute honesty between men since the duys of the 
Roman Tacitus? [Applause.] 

4 rtg of the American people have German blood in their 
veins. 

They need no defense at my hands. Their record in this 
country speaks for itself. They have done their full share in 
the wonderful development of this splendid land. In all the 
walks of peace they have done their duty, and when war came 
the statistics show that they invariably furnished more than 
their numerical proportion of men for the defense of the flag. 
[Applause.] That is their record in the past, and, from an inti- 
mate knowledge of them and their innermost ideas and habits of 
thought, I tell you that this will continue to be their attitude 
here in future, no matter with what country we may chance to 
become embroiled, even if it should be—which God forbid !— 
with the country which has always been the friend of the United 
States—Germany. [Applause.] Fortunately, there is not the 
slightest probability of such a thing, but if it should come, though 
it would tear their very heartstrings, I say to you that they 
would stand like a solid wall for America against Kaiser and 
Fatherland and kin across the sea; for this people have had the 
idea of duty—das Pflicht—bewustsein—the “ categorical impera- 
tive,” deeply implanted in their natures by centuries of religious 
and philosophical teaching at the hands of the profound masters 
of thought, and if such a terrible crisis should come, you wonld 
find them rallying to a man about Old Glory, the most beautiful 
flag that floats. [Applause.] 

I introduced the resolution in question as an American Repre- 
sentative, knowing my duty as such, and trying to fulfill it In 
both letter and spirit. 

In that resolution I voice America’s highest moral obligntion 
as I see it—to observe absolute, genuine, and not merely sham, 
neutrality in the spirit of the good old American sporting 
maxim of fair play. 

I do not want my native land to stand as the arch hypocrite 
among the nations of the earth, praying for peace in response 
to a presidential proclamation and then furnishing the instru- 
ments of murder to one side only of a contest in which we 
pretend that all the contestants are our friends, thus—a_ na- 
tional Pecksniff—assisting part of our dear friends to kill others 
of our dear friends. [Applause.] 

I have been taught that the morality of a people is its high- 
est interest, but in this case the economic interest of this coun- 
try is also opposed to the practice. 

A few may make money out of the sale of contraband, whose 
effect is only to prolong this wicked war; but as a whole people 
and in the long run it is to our overwhelming interest to have 
it brought to a speedy close. 

No nation can hope to escape its share of the disastrous con- 
sequences sure to flow from this world-wide destruction of 
wealth and human beings. 

In the ultimate analysis the peoples of this earth all share in 
a common fund. We can not hope to thrive if our customers 
are killed or impoverished. [Appliuse.] 

And hence it is money in our pockets, ultimately, to stop this 
war by stopping this infamous trade, because that would stop it. 

But I did not rise to make an argument for my resolution. I 
rose merely to throw back into the teeth of the scoundrel who 
concocted it this miserable falsehood aimed at my two dis- 
tinguished colleagues and myself in particular and the Ameri- 
can citizens of German birth or descent in general. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, when I came on this floor to-day 
I had no intention to speak on this subject; but after consulta- 
tion with my colleagues, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BARTHOLDT] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. VoLLMER]. it 
was thought fitting that I should say a few words. 

I am an American citizen, born in the State of Illinois. my 
father of German parentage, my mother of Swedish parentuge, 
and I can truly say for them they were genuinely American 
in their views. Born in that great State, I breathed the air 
of Illinois, later in Iowa and Nebraska, and I believe I know 
something about the free air of America and American patriot- 
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ism; and I believe in the superiority of the American flag— 
what it stands for—to any flag on earth. [Applause.] I sup- 
pose the reason this newspaper in New York has published the 
charge that I am working together with the German ambassa- 
dor, in the interest of Germany against the allies and against 
this Government, is because on the second day of the meeting 
of this session I introduced a bill for the prevention of the 
exportation of war materials to warring nations. 

I believe in peace. I have understood that there is a dove 
that has been fluttering around in this country for a number 
of years in the Interest of peace. Well, now, I am willing to 
assist that dove by stopping the exportation of munitions of 
war to the countries that are engaged in war. If I am to pray 
for peace, I believe in doing something to stop war. I believe 
that if I am to pray for a hungry man or woman, the best 
thing to do is to follow up that prayer with a loaf of bread. 
{[Applause.] If we believe in peace in this country, let us follow 
it up by stopping the men who want to make some money out 
of war—that there may be widows across the sea; that there 
may be orphans across the sea; that there may be misery across 
the sea. Let us stop the opportunity that causes these orphans 
and these widows and this misery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a pretty fair American citizen. It is more 
than probable that the man who ascribes to me the position of 
being a traitor to this country is not himself an American cit- 
izen. The chances are that if Uncle Sam called us to follow the 
flag he would be the first one to duck into the Atlantic Ocean 
and get away. [Applause.] 

I was a little boy when the Civil War broke out in this coun- 
try, but I can remember that very few of the German-Americans 
and Swedish-Americans in Illinois at that time were born in 
this country, but they went to fight for the flag to preserve the 
Union, and they fought bravely side by side with their com- 
rades, regardless of birth or nationality. The German-American 
citizen is good enough to help defend this country and to do his 
share toward upbuilding this country, and he has done it. I am 
proud of the German-American. I know his loyalty to this 
country. I am proud of every man who comes across the sea 
and then takes his oath of allegiance to support our flag, be- 
cause in my experience of a lifetime passed in their companion- 
ship I have found them to be worthy citizens in every line of 
human activity. 

So far as this resolution is concerned, my own people at home 
asked me to introduce it. Why? I was elected on a peace plat- 
form. I told my people at home that I was for peace. I am for 
peace now, and the only way to secure it is to do our part in 
preventing shipments of munitions of war to warring nations. 
I have noticed in the papers this morning that we in this coun- 
try have the privilege of shipping food supplies to neutral coun- 
tries provided it is done under the supervision of the British 
consul. It is about time that America took notice, as she did 
100 years ago, and if I mistake not the American people will 
take notice now. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a tele- 
gram besring upon this same subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
telegram on this same subject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 15, 191}. 


Hon. GEORGE R. SMITH, M. C. 
Washington, D. C.: i 

In the name of Christianity, humanity, and the spirit of neutrality 
we beg your — 5 ga for BAnTHolor's bill aiming to stop munitions of 
war from America reaching Europe. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE OF MINNEAPOLIS, 

UEBNER, President. 

HuGo Yerrer, Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the committees. 
TERMS OF COURT AT STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 
The Clerk called the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 5849 on the 
House Calendar. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


The bill H. R. 5849, to amend section 100 of an act entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1911 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 100 of the act entitled “An act to 
Opany, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
Mare 3 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
lollows : 

“Sec. 100. The State of Ohio is divided into two judicial districts, to 
be known as the northern and southern districts of Ohio. The northern 
district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Ashland, Ashtabula, Cuyah Carroll, Co- 
jumblana, Crawford, Geauga, Holmes, Lake, Lorain, Medina, Mahoning, 


Portage, Richland, ull, and Wayne, 
which shall constitute the eastern division; also the territory embraced 


held at Cleveland on the first Tuesdays in February, April, and October, 
and at Youngstown on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
March; and for the western division, at Toledo on the last Tuesdays in 
April and October. Grand and tit jurors summoned for service at a 
term of court to be held at Cleveland may, if in the opinion of the court 
the public convenience so res, be directed to serve also at the term 
then being held or authorized to be held at Youngstown. Crimes and 
offenses committed in the eastern division shall cognizable at the 
terms held at Cleveland or at Youngstown, as the court may direct. 
Any suit bro t in the eastern division may, in the discretion of the 
court, be at the term held at Youngstown. The southern district 
shall include the erica embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in 
the counties of Adams, Brown, Butler Cham , Clark, Clermont, 
Clinton, Darke, Greene, Hamilton, Hi wrence, Miami, Mont- 
gomery, Preble, Scioto, Shelby, and Warren, which shall constitute the 
western division; also the Loge E embraced on the date last men- 
tioned in the counties of Athens, Belmont, Coshocton, Delaware, Fair- 
field, Fayette, Franklin, Gallia, Guernsey, Harrison, Hocking, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Knox, Licking „ Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Mor- 
row, Muskingum, Noble, Perry, Pickaway, Pike, Ross, Union, Vinton, and 
on, which shall constitute the eastern division of said dis- 
trict. Terms of the district court for the western division shall be held 
at Cincinnati on the first Tuesdays in eign tng’ A a. and October; and 
for the eastern division at Columbus on the esdays in June and 
December, and at Steubenville on the first Tuesdays of March and Octo- 
ber: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding 
court at Steubenville shall be furnished free of re Po to the Govern- 
ment until the completion of the Federal building: And provided further, 
That terms of the district court for the southern district shall held 
at Dayton on the first Mondays in May and November. cutions 
for c and offenses committed in any part of said district shail 
also cognizable at the terms held at Dayton. All suits which may 
be brought within the southern district, or either ‘division thereof, may 
be instituted, tried, and determined at the terms held at Dayton.” 


The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 3, line 15, strike out the colon after the word October“ 
and insert in lieu thereof a period and the following: 

“Grand and petit jurors summoned for service at a term of court 
being held at Columbus may, if in the opinion of the court the public 
convenience so requires, be directed to serve also at the term being held 
or authorized to be held at Steubenville. Crimes and offenses com- 
mitted in the eastern division shall be cognizable at the terms held 
at Columbus, or at Steubenville, as the court may direct. Any suit 
brought in the eastern division may, in the discretion of the court, be 
tried at the term held at Steubenville.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
tLis is a Union Calendar bill and improperly on the House 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. What reason does the gentleman from 
Illinois give for that? 

Mr. MANN. It provides a charge on the Treasury in pro- 
viding an additional place for holding court. Another thing, 
it provides that the jurors summoned shall be directed to serve 
at a term being held at Steubenville, which directly involves a 
charge on the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman's point is 
well taken. The House, under the rule, will automatically re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of this bill, and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
2 House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Cox in the 

1 : 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 5849. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fioyp]. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to 
amend section 100 of the Judicial Code, so as to provide for an 
additional court at Steubenville in the eastern division of the 
southern district of Ohio. Ohio is divided into two judicial 
districts, the northern and southern, each subdivided into an 
eastern and western division. The northern district includes 
40 counties, 21 in the western division, where United States 
courts are held exclusively, at Toledo, and 19 in the eastern 
division, where courts are held both at Cleveland and Youngs- 
town. In the southern district there are 48 counties, 18 being 
in the western division, where courts are held in Cincinnati and 
Dayton, and 30 in the eastern division, which includes such 
large counties as Jefferson and Belmont, in the eastern section 
of the division, and Franklin, near the western boundary; the 
only place for holding United States courts being at Columbus, 
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in Franklin County, 150 miles westward from the Ohio River, 
which forms the eastern boundary of this division. 

Centering at Steubenville are large railroad, manufacturing, 
mining, and other commercial interests owned largely by for- 
eign and interstate corporations, and it is therefore an initial 
point for much necessary litigation which reaches the Federal 
courts, either by removal from the State courts or by original 
commencement in the court at Columbus, and the increased 
burden thus put on the litigants in having to travel 150 miles 
with their lawyers and witnesses amounts in many instances, 
especially to parties of limited means, to a practical denial of 
justice. 

Now, Steubenville is situated in the extreme eastern part of 
the eastern division of the southern district of Ohio. Your 
committee after carefully considering the case has arrived at 
the conclusion that the establishment of a court at Steubenville 
Was necessary not only in the interest of litigants but in the 
interest of economy, as far as the Government ‘s concerned. It 
is nearly 150 miles from Columbus to Steubenyille, and the 
topography of the country is such that Steubenville is much 
more accessible from a number of large counties lying along the 
Ohio River than is Columbus. 

The only change that we propose to make in the statute 
commences on line 16, where we amend by adding the following 
words: 

And at Steubenville on the first Tuesdays of March and October. 
Grand and petit jurors summoned for service at a term of court being 
held at Columbus may, if in the opinion of the court the public con- 
venience so requires, be directed to serve also at the term being held 
or authorized to be held at Steubenville. Crimes and offenses com- 
mitted in the eastern division shall be cognizable at the terms held at 
Columbus or at Steubenville, as the court may direct. Any suit brought 
in the eastern division may, in the discretion of the court, be tried 
at the term held at Stenbenville: Provided, That suitable rooms and 
accommodations for holding court at Steubenville shall be furnished 
free of expense to the Government until the completion of the Federal 
building. 

This language that I have just read constitutes the only 
change made. It simply provides for holding an additional 
term of court at the time designated at Steubenville in the 
eastern division of the southern district of Ohio. We think the 
bill ought to pass. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman state whether a public 
building has been authorized at Steubenville? 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. It has. 4 
Mr. FOSTER. For a court; and has the building been 
built? 


I do not think it provides for a 
But that is a 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
court building. It has not been constructed. 
question with which we have nothing to do. 

Mr. FOSTER. If a court is to be held at Steubenville it 
would be necessary that a building should be provided in which 
to hold it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The Judiciary Committee con- 
siders only the necessity of establishing the term ef court, and 
has nothing to do with providing buildings. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am aware of that. They now hold a term 
of court at Columbus and what other place? 

Mr, FLOYD of Arkansas. They only hold a court at Co- 
lumbus in the eastern division of the southern district. They 
hold court at Cincinnati and Dayton, in the western division 
of the southern district. The courts at Dayton and Cincinnati 
have no jurisdiction over the eastern division. This is the 
proposition. Now there is only one court held in the eastern 
division; it is held at Columbus, and it is 150 miles from 
Columbus to Steubenville. 5 

Mr. FOSTER. How far is Steubenyille from the line? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. It is close to the State line, but 
the topography of the country is such that the railroads run- 
ning through a number of the counties strike Steubenville, and 
you have to go quite a circuitous route to get to Columbus. 

The evidence before our committee was that in marshals’ 
fees and witness fees it would actually be an economy to the 
Government to have a division of the court held there. That 
is the conclusion we reached from the hearings befor2 the com- 
mittee. It is not only in the interest of the convenience of liti- 
gants, but at this long distance of travel—150 miles and far- 
ther from some of those lower counties along the Ohio River, 
which are that distance from Steubenville—its establishment 
would be in the interest of economy. There are a number of 
instances where the railroads run up to Steubenville and across 
to Columbus, and we arrived at the conclusion that these east- 
ern counties actually need this court, and, having much liti- 
gation, it would be actually an advantage to the Government 
from an economie standpoint to save these fees; and it will be 


of no expense to the Government, unless some future Congress 
should provide a Federal building there. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much business is there in the Federal 
district in Columbus? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I had some data 
upon that subject, but I mislaid it during the recess. I am 
sorry that I can not give it to the gentleman. Perhaps the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis] may be able to do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Arkansas yield to me to permit me to give the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] some information? 

Mr, FLOYD of Arkansas.- I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will just read a letter which was written 
to ae Francis by onc of the judges presiding over one of the 
courts. 

Mr. FOSTER. Who was the judge? What is his name? 

Mr. MADDEN. Sater. This letter appears in the Record, on 
page 6599, of April 6. 1914, when this bill was under considera- 
tion before. The letter reads: 


UNITED States DISTRICT COURT. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT or ONIO, 
Jcpor’s CHAMBERS, 
Columbus, March 9, 1914. 
Hon. W. B. Francis, Washington, D. C. - 


My Dear Sin: Your letter of March 3 was on my desk on my return 
from Cincinnati, where 1 have been holding court. The clerk also 
handed me your letter to him in reference to the bill now pending in 
Congress entitled H. R. 5849, relative to the establishment OEA Federal 
court at Steubenville, Ohio. 

It is a judge's duty to perform his allotted task and if additional 
court centers are created I shall endeavor to meet requirements imposed. 
Your letters call for an . N of my views and I shall. therefore 
give them after having, with the aid of the clerk, gathered the informa- 
tion sought by you. 

I am just about to close 7 years of service on the bench, in which 14 
terms of court have been held at Columbus. In those 14 terms there 
have appeared on the civil trial dockets as originating In Jefferson, 
Belmont, Monroe, and Harrison Counties but 35 cases. Of that number 
27 were settled without a trial. Only 8 were tried. This gives an 
average of 23 a term; the number actually tried is slightly over 1 a 
year. In addition to those which were formally placed upon the trial 
docket there were 3 injunction cases that were tried an disposed of 
soon after the filing of the bills. Two of these were strike cases and 
one involved an oil lease. This brings the total number of cases 
actually tried in 7 years up to 11. In the same 7 years 26 indictments 
have appeared on the criminal docket. Of this number only 6 cases 
went to trial. In all of the others there was either a plea of guilty 
or for some other reason the cases fell by the wayside without coming 
to trial. The net result of trials, therefore, in 7 years from the above- 
named counties is 17. There have been a few cases brought—usuall 
personal-injury cases—which have been settled before they were pla 
upon the trial docket. 

The above indicates the small amount of business coming to the Fed- 
eral court from the four mentioned counties, and that if a court were 
established at Steubenville it would Involve great expense to the Goy- 
ernment and little benefit to litigants or others concerned. 

I eae that the distance from Steubenville to Columbus is con- 
siderable, and that at times it involves some hardship to the parties, 
their counsel, and witnesses to try a case in the Federal court at 
Columbus. On the other hand, to construct a court room with other 
suitable conveniences necessary to the operation of a court—such as 
offices for the clerk, marshal, and district attorney: chambers for the 
judge, nd and petit jury rooms and witness rooms—means a large 
expenditure for the Government. The mere opening of a term of court 
also inyolves quite an expenditure. Almost all of those connected with 
the court are allowed, and properly so, their traveling expenses and 
some of them a per diem for living expenses. Their compensation is 
such that they could not be induced to accept a position which requires 
much traveling about if they were to pay out of their own funds on 
the several trips their railroad fare and living expenses. Jurors are 
allowed a ere and $3 per day. To say nothing of the interest on 
the investment for proper quarters for the conduct of the business of a 
court, the operating expense is great. 

The question therefore is, Shall the United States bear the burden 
incident to the cost of such quarters and to the maintenance of a 
court which, if history repeats itself, will have so little to do? If it 
be conceded that there will be some increase in business resulting from 
the establishment of a court, I dare say it will not be seriously con- 
tended that it will come from either Monroe or Harrison County, for 
the reason that the employment of the people of such counties k not 
of the character which brings litigation to any appreciable extent into 
the Federal courts. 

The history of the effort to maintain a court at Dayton ought to be 
helpful. That is a much larger city than Steubenville and, reckoning 
such city and the country tributary, the 3 is much greater 
from which business may be drawn than that of the four counties 
named in your letter. Personally 1 have endeayored to satisfy those 
who do or would do business in the Federal court at Dayton: It is 
fair to them to say that some of the cases originating in Dayton or 
adjoining territory bave been tried at Cincinnati, but they have been 
p by counsel for trial at that place instead of Dayton. This in 
tself is a significant fact. The largest number of cases ever tried at 
Dayton at one term was three. There were but four cases on the 
docket at that term. There haxe been terms at which there were none 
for trial. On one occasion I did all the business that was offered or 
could be done within 20 minutes, adjourned the term of court, and took 
the next train home. As a jury had been brought in and was entitled 
to its mileage and per diem. the court cfficers to their costs, and the 
Government employees to their mileage and maintenance, those 20 
minutes were quite expensive. I finally last fall declined to allow a 
jury to be called when there was but one case on the docket for trial. 
This was on account of the abnormal expense which would be incurred 
in the trial of that one case. It was subsequently placed on the Cincin- 
nati February docket for trial and soon after the opening of the term 
was settled. In the course of time, on account of the importance and 


continued growth of Dayton, Springfield, Xenia, and minor towns in the 
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interests, there will 


vicinity of Dayton, with their large mannufacturin 
me, in my judgment, 


— mn genie bunner; but it will be a long 
ore it assume importance. 

I am of the opinion that the business In the four counties named in 
your letter, to wit, Jefferson, Belmont, Monroe, and Harrison, is in- 
sufficient to warrant the establishment of a court at Steubenville, and 
that the locating of a court there will be a costly and disappointing 
experiment. 

Iren court should be established there, there should be no October 
term. There nre now seven terms of court to be met by the judges 
in this district, and frequently both of them are working at the same 
time on the docket. There are terms in February, April, May, June, 
October. November, and December. The February term usually la 
well into March. Last month my juries were 5 about 
full days. and we got rid, in one way or another, of cases. There 
is practically a full month's work Mh on that Cincinnati term, but I 
was compelled to suspend temporarily on account of work here and in 
tbe circuit court of apa while Judge Hollister is going on with 
equity work. He will take the April term at Cincinnati, which usually 
runs until about the Ist of July, while I take the oa.’ term at 
Dayton, which this year will have a few cases, and the June term 
here, the jury werk of which has sometimes run quite well into July, 
but Is usually finished late in June. The equity work is ordinarily 
cleared up in the summer months. The October term at Cincinnati 
is the big term of the year. Usually one judge works the law side and 
the other the equity side. The November term at Dayton some- 


times fallen down entirely, but more ntly has had one or two, 
but never more than three eases for trial. The December term here 
more frequently runs into January than otherwise. The business in 


this eastern division has grown in volume and importance greatly since 
the location of a judge at this point most of the year. I 

be a court at Steubenville, the terms should be in March avd Septem- 
ber, and even then there is danger of a conflict as regards the March 
term and the February term at Cincinnati. 

I can not quite understand why you should want in your bill the 
last two sentences. I can not believe that you appreciate their signifi- 
cance, They were embodied verbatim or in substance in the original 
bill establishing a court at Dayton, and it was the subject of careful 
consideration by my late associate, Judge 5 and myself. Under 
those clauses your clients in Steubenville, Bridgeport, Bellaire. or 
elsewhere along the Ohlo River, if the act is to be literally eonstrved. 
can be dragged all the way to Dayton to try their cases—can be forced 
to pass through Columbus, where a court is in session the greater part 
of the year, and be forced into trials at the still more remote point 
of Dayton. Citizens of Ironton, Portsmouth, Lancaster, Newark, and 
Cincinrati may be compelled to go to Dayton to have their cases 
tried, even though in so doing they are compelled to pass through 
other points in the district which are much nearer and at which 
courts are sitting almost continuously. Your clients, thus called upon 
to try cases at Dayton have no protection, except such as a trial judge 
may In the exercise of a possible discretion afford. Instead of giving 
the litigants the opportunity of trying thelr cases at the nearest 
point to their homes, they may be taken many instances the greatest 
distance possible within the district. Instead of perpetuating such an 
5 situation, would it not be well entirely to eliminate it from 
the law 

In the foregoing I have made no mention of bankruptcy matters. for 
the reason that it is only onally a contest arises in a bank- 
ruptey proceeding which calls for a hearing before a district judge. 
‘The referee in bankruptey works out successfully almost all cases. 

Yours, very truly, 


So that it seems to me, in the face of the facts set forth by 
one of the judges of the Federal court in Ohio, there is no real 
necessity for the establishment of a term of court at Steuben- 
ville, and that to establish it would be but a small species of 
reckless and extravagant waste of the public money. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], I will state that Day- 
ton is in the western division of the southern district of Ohio. 
Dayton is only 40 miles from Cincinnati, so that his argument 
in regard to the court at Dayton and the effect of it there has 
no relevancy to this situation. Here is a map of the southern 
district. Dayton and Cincinnati are shown here, and here is 
Columbus, and it is 150 miles from Steubenville. With all of 
those counties tributary to Steubenville, the people have to go 
very long distances, and that is the complaint. They complain 
of the expense of litigation involved in carrying their cases to 
Columbus. Perhaps the presiding judge does not want that 
additional burden put upon him; but the people of the entire 
eastern division of the southern district of Ohio. who are repre- 
sentative men, who appeared before the committee, have made 
to the satisfaction of your committee a case against the con- 
tention of the judge. It will inconvenience the judge, no doubt, 
to go those 150 miles; but rather than inconvenience the liti- 
gants, the people of those populous counties, with mining and 
railroad’ interests, and suits pending, we think it is more equi- 
table to give those people a court at Steubenville. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis], who 
represents that district and who is more familiar with the 
details than [. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman yields, 
how many counties do I understand are in this district? This 
judge spenks of four counties that furnished very little business. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. He was talking of the ccurt over 
at Dayton, which is only 40 miles from Cincinnati. and in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati, but that is no answer to this argument 
that these people are 150 miles away. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand. 


- Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Ohio is divided into two judicial 
districts, the northern and the southern, each of which is 
divided into an eastern and a western division. The northern 
district includes 40 counties, 21 in the western division—the 
United States court being held at Toledo—and 19 in the eastern 
division, where court is held at Cleveland and Youngstown. In 
the southern district there are 48 counties, 18 being in the west- 
ern division, where court is held at Cincinnati and at Dayton, 
and 30 in the eastern division, with only one court at Columbus. 
There are only 18 counties in the western division and 30 in 
the eastern division. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it not a fact that sometimes judges get the 
idea that they do not like to travel any distance to hold court. 
and usually encourage business to come to the place where 
they happen to be located? That might account for a lot of 
this business not being taken to these different divisions. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. They could not hold the court at 
Steubenville until we establish a court there. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand; but take, for instance, Dayton. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not believe litigants should be compelled 
to travel a long distance, because many times I think that pre- 
vents people getting justice. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I think it often does. It often 
prevents the bringing of proper suits in the proper court, and 
people are therefore denied their rights on account of those 
conditions. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis]. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, in the course of my remarks 
I shall make answer to the letter which the gentleman from 
Illinois Las just read to the committee. The State of Ohio has 
very few sittings of the United States district court. I am 
told that the little State of West Virginia, less than half the size 
of Ohio, has 11 places where United States courts are held. The 
northern district of the State of Ohio is very well and conven- 
iently provided with sittings of the district court—one at the 
city of Youngstown, a populous manufacturing center, and one 
at Cleveland. and one at Toledo; the southern district, in the 
western division, having a sitting at Dayton and one at Cincin- 
nati. The eastern division has its sitting far removed from the 
eastern center, it being at Columbus, Ohio, being 150 miles from 
the populous district in which I reside. and from those counties 
which have been referred to here. The counties of Belmont, 
Harrison, Jefferson, and Monroe, and I might say a part of 
Washington, would be tributary to a district court at Steuben- 
ville. These represent a population of about 250,000 people. who 
would have a district court within 60 miles, while now they have 
to go all the way to Columbus, Ohio, and take their witnesses 
there, and in effect it amounts to a denial of justice on the part 
of the litigants because of the great expense entailed by reason 
of witness fees and traveling expenses. 

In a case taken up to Columbus from Steubenville the fee of 
a single witness will cost $15. The man of moderate means can 
not take his witnesses to Columbus. It is impossible for him 
to do so; so that in a class of cases where the maximum amount 
for which he can sue and prevent removal to the United States 
district court is $3,000. largely personal injury cases or cases 
against foreign corporations or where persons resident in dif- 
ferent States are concerned, he is denied the opportunity of 
going in that court and must go into our common-plens court 
and there submit to its jurisdiction of 83.000. So that, as I 
have snid. it denies a man a right which he should have under 
the Constitution. It has been said here by Mr. Mappen, the 
gentleman from Illinois—who, by the way, refers to this case as 
having formerly been up before the House, and it was up, as a 
matter of fact, by unnnimous consent. and was objected to by 
the gentleman from Illinois and went out on his objection; and I 
might add that in the Sixty-first Congress a similar bill was in- 
troduced here by my predecessor, which passed this House, and 
provided for the establishing of a court at Steubenville, and I 
am not quite sure but what the gentleman on that side was one 
of the men who voted for it—now, the letter which he has read 
from Judge Sater states that in seven yexrs on the bench there 
have been 11 cases in that court. I wanted to say here that I 
have not the biggest practice in eastern Ohio, but I have had 
in that court myself. evidently, 4 of those cases withiu that 
time from my home town of Martins Ferry and 2 bankruptcy 
proceedings. I have here a letter which I received from the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Steubenrille, Ohio, 
and he investigated the court docket for civil cases alone there, 
in answer to my letter to him after I was informed that this 
letter had been entered on record, and he says—this is under 
ate of April 24. 1914: 


My Dran Mr. Francis: I beg to advise that I have made a search of 
the records of the United States court at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
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southern district of Ohio, eastern division, and I find that since Janu- 
ary, 1911, there has been filed in this court a total of 22 cases. Of 
Sale 18 were from Jefferson County and 4 from Belmont 

Now, here from two counties alone there are 22 civil cases, to 
Say nothing about the criminal business and to say nothing of 
the cases taken there under the insolvency law, business which 
ought to be done there at home in the city of Steubenville. As 
has been said on account of the topography of that country and 
on account of the railroads leading to Steubenville it makes it a 
most desirable point at which a sitting of the court ought to be 
held. This bill entails no new expense upon the Government, no 
additional expense for judges, no additional expense for rooms 
or anything of the kind, but it does entail a greater incon- 
venience to a judge to travel to and from there and to sit at 
that court, aud I want to say, and give it as my opinion, that 
the most likely reason which prompted Judge Sater’s letter 
is that he does not like to move out of his quarters at Columbus 
to come all the way to Steubenville to hold court. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield there for just one 
question? 

Mr. FRANCIS. I will. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the distance from Steubenville to 
Columbus? 

Mr. FRANCIS. The distance is 150 miles. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman permit one more ques- 
tion, and that is, What is the population of Steubenville? I 
have been there and know the town very well, but I do not 
know in reference to the population. 

Mr. FRANCIS. In 1900 it was nearly 23,000, and since that 
time with the building of the La Belle Iron Works and the 
Pope Tin Works it is estimated they have about 32,000. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know it is a very enterprising city, because 
I have been there frequently in times gone by. 

Mr. FRANCIS. And just below the city of Steubenville is 
another large city of probably between 3,000 and 5,000, Mingo 
Junction, in which is located the great Carnegie mill. North 
of it at Toronto are the great clay works, a town of between 
3.000 and 5,000 people. My home town of Martins Ferry, to- 
gether with Bridgeport and Bellaire, which are within 20 miles 
of Steubenville, represent a population of 35,000 people, and 
as I have said this court sitting there would be at a place where 
it would accommodate a population of over 200,000 people, I 
think this bill is a very deserving measure, and I hope that it 
may pass. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there are now two districts in 
Ohio, the northern and the southern. The northern district 
has two divisions, the western and the eastern. They have 
court held at two or three places in one division; I believe at 
Toledo in the western division. In the southern division there 
is a western division and an eastern division. The western in- 
cludes Cincinnati, where court is held. I do not know whether 
court is still held at Dayton, Ohio, in the western division, or 
not, and I will ask the gentleman from Ohio whether it is. 

Mr. GARD. It is. 

Mr. MANN.. Weil, there is one good feature about this bill, 
because this bill would abolish the court at Dayton. That is an 
iundverteney not known to the Judiciary Committee probably, 
hut that would be the case. I suppose the Dayton court was 
probably created after the passage of the original act, and 
probably was an amendment to it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will state to the gentleman 
it is not the intention of the committee to abolish the court at 
Dayton. Whether the gentleman is correct in his statement I 
do not know. I will investigate the question and ascertain 
whether or not the criticism is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the committee, without having 
ealled to its attention the fact that the law had been amended, 
I presume, to hold court at Dayton, provided in this bill where 
court shall be held in the western division in the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, and they only provided for court being held at 
Cincinnati. So that would abolish the court at Dayton. That 
is the only good feature of the bill. 

The report on this bill is yery illuminating. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Froyp] a few moments ago called the 
attention of the House to a statement that gentlemen appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee and refuted the contentions of 
the district judge, which my colleague read; but the committee 
had reported this bill long before the district judge had con- 
sidered it at all, though I take it it would have been somewhat 
difficult to have refuted the contentions of the judge months 
before the judge had any contentions to make. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. If the gentleman will yield, I wish 
to say that I did not intend to make that statement. They 
gave a statement of facts which was contrary to those con- 
tained in the letter. 


Mr. MANN. I do not know what state of facts was pre- 
sented to the committee, but the report of the committee, 
referring, I suppose. to all the facts presented by the com- 
mittee, is: 

The committee report the same back with the recommendation that 
it be amended as follows, and that, as amended, the bill do pass. 

That is all the information that is contained in the report, 
and I question very much whether the committee had any hear- 
ings upon the bill, unless the gentleman says they did have 
hearings. Of course I would not question the statement made 
by the gentleman. It has been quite customary when any Mem- 
ber of Congress asked for the holding of a court in a new 
place to authorize it. A good many Members of Congress are 
lawyers, and the rest of the Members are somewhat disposed to 
make it a little easier for a lawyer who is a Member of the 
House to go into court a little nearer home—a little more con- 
venient for the lawyer—and the expense to the Government 
does not make much difference. That is paid out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, while the expense to the lawyer is paid out of 
his own pocket. Now, my friend from Arkansas says it was 
not the design to accomplish the meritorious feature of the 
bill—to abolish the holding of court at Dayton. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Will the gentleman permit me 
right there? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. In looking that up, I find in the 
bill the language that occurs in the original statute in a proviso 
on line 4, page 4, that— x 

Provided further, That the terms of the district court for the 
southern district shall be held at Dayton on the first Mondays in 
May and November. 

That is the language of the original statute. 

Mr. MANN. I was incorrect. That good feature which I 
thought was in the bill is not in the bill. Let us see if the 
gentleman can explain this, then: It is now provided that 
there be a session of court at Cincinnati on the first Tuesday 
in October. This bill provides that there shall be a session at 
Steubenville on the first Tuesday in October. Oh, I suppose 
judges can be omnipresent, though it is sometimes difficult. 

However, I arose mainly to reiterate some of the things that 
were called to the attention of the House by my colleague 
IMr. Mappen]. The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. 
Francis], the author of the bill, did what the committee did not 
do apparently, attempted to obtain some information nbont the 
bill and wrote to the clerk of the court and the judge of the 
court as to what, in their judgment, were the merits of the 
bill. Judge Sater in a letter to Mr. Francis, which wis 
inserted in the Recorp by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BRUMBAUGH] in April last when the bill was on the Calendar 
for Unanimous Consent, said: 

It is the judge's duty to 5 his allotted task, and if additional 
court centers are created shall endeavor to meet requirements im- 
posed. Your letters call for an expression of my views, and I shall 
therefore give them after having, with the aid of the -clerk, gathered 
the information sought by you. 

And I presume he was the only person who endeavored to 
gather the information. It makes no difference to the judge par- 
ticularly, but he was asked to furnish information to the gentle- 
man from Ohio for the benefit of Congress. And after other 
matter—I shall not quote the letter in full, as it is too long—he 
says: 

The above indicates the small amount of business coming to the Fed- 
eral court from the four mentioned counties, and that if a court were 
established at Steubenville it would involve great expense to the Gov- 
ernment and little benefit to litigants or others concerned. 

I know it is almost idle to talk economy in this House, except 
for the mere purpose of talking, but here is the deliberate ex- 
pression of the judge after giving facts which the committee 
never obtained, even if it sought them, that this would involve 
great expense to the Government and little benefit to litigants. 
The judge goes on: 

The mere opening of a term of court also involves quite an expendi- 
ture. Almost all of those connected with the court are allowed, and 
propery so, their traveling expenses and some of them a per diem for 
iving expenses. 

The judge that goes to this court is allowed his traveling 
expenses—$10 per day—in addition to his salary, while he is 
holding court at this new place, 

Then the judge recites some of the history. We provided for 
a court at Dayton, each one of these requests for the conven- 
jence probably of some Member of Congress. We had no such 
information presented to the House at that time as we have now 
in reference to that court. Here is what the judge says about 
holding the court at Dayton—the judge who holds the court: 


The largest number of cases ever tried at Dayton at one term was 
three. There were but four cases on the docket at that term, There 
have been terms at which there were none for trial. On one ovecasion 
I did all the business that was offered or could be done within 20 min- 


utes, adjourned the term of court, and took the next train home. As a 
jury had been brought in and was entitled to its mileage and per diem, 
the court officers to their costs, and the Government employees to their 
mileage and maintenance, those 20 minutes were quite expensive. 

And he goes on to say, in effect, that there is as much or 
more business to be done at Dayton than there is or would be 
nt Steubenville. He disposed of the business in 20 minutes at 
Dayton on one oceasion, at a considerable expense to the Goy- 
ernment; the highest number of cases ever tried at a session of 
court at Dayton was three. Now, what is the object or the 
necessity of creating the expense of holding court at Steuben- 
ville because four counties find it might be a little more con- 
yenient? Why, it would be more convenient to the lawyers of 
the litigants if you would have the court travel around and go 
to the witnesses instead of bringing the witnesses to the court, 
but it would also be a great deal more expensive. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Will the gentleman indulge a question? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly; or a statement, if the gentleman 
wishes to make one. i 

Mr. FRANCIS. Our appellate court in Ohio has seven judges, 
who go to every county in the State and hold court. 

Mr MANN. Is that the Supreme Court of Ohio? 

Mr. FRANCIS. That is the appellate court of Ohio, next to 
the supreme court, and they do it for the convenience of the 
litigants. f 

Mr. MANN. I never heard that court quoted, or its opin- 
ions, and I presume that is the reason I did not know. The 
opinions of the court are not quoted. Even the churches have 
gotten oyer the idea of keeping a minister traveling all the 
time on the theory that he would know more by traveling. 

This is the judge’s deliberate opinion, expressed at the re- 
quest of the gentleman: zi 

hat the business in the four counties nam 
Ag OR gen rage T 
2 that the locating. ot . conrt there will be a costly and disappoint- 
ing experiment. 

This letter of the judge was written after the Committee on 
the Judiciary had reported the bill. That committee did not 
have the benefit of the information or the opinion of that judge. 
The judge says further: 

If a court be established, there should be no October term. 

The bill provides for an October term on the first Tuesday of 
October both at Cincinnati and at Steubenville in the same 
district. Of course that will be a matter of great convenience 
to the active lawyers and to the judge who has to try the cases. 

If we are going to have any economy it can not come in 
saving hundreds of millions of dollars at one clip. The only 
way you can haye any economy is by practicing the economy 
in the particular case which arises. We shall keep after the 
extravagance of the Democratic Congress. We will ring it on 
every stump and every public place in the United States. 
There has been no occasion yet, or there has been very seldom, 
when there has been any desire, as expressed in their acts. for 
the Democratic Congress to be economical. I sympathize 
greatly with some of the Members on the Democratic side who 
do believe in carefully considering the needs before they vote 
for a proposition. But the great majority on that side of the 
House vote the way a committee has recommended, and out- 
side of the Committee on Appropriations there has been no 
indication of a committee being in favor of practicing any 


economy. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


Mr. WEBB. This identical bill, as I understand, was intro- 
duced by a Republican Member of Congress and passed by the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. 

Mr. WEBB. So far as economy is concerned, the Committee 
on the Judiciary does not see how it will be uneconomical or 
expensive to carry justice to the people’s doors. We have held 
down as much as possible propositions for the creation of new 
judges. I have always opposed them here. But we have always 
favored the policy of getting the court as near as possible to 
the people, because we think that is a fundamental policy for 
the House and for the people to rely upon. 

Mr. MANN. The only justification that the gentleman offers 
is that a Republican House passed a bill identical with this 
on a former occasion. 

Mr. MADDEN, No; that a Republican Member introduced 
the bill originally. 

Mr. MANN. I grant that that may be a powerful argument. 
But if on this side of the House we are willing to see a new 
light and not stand by what we did before, why should you be 
bound by it? Why should you feel that you should support a 
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measure simply because it was good enough to have received 
Republican support in a prior Congress? 

Every time a proposition is presented here some gentleman 
on the Democratic side of the House says, “ Why, here is some- 
thing you did or did not do. Why should you criticize us if we 
are not better?“ 

Mr. WEBB. I assure my friend that I am not using such an 
argument as that. 

Mr. MANN. That is just the argument that the gentleman 
made. 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. That is the argument that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. FLoyp] made. With what other object was your 
suggestion made? ~ 

Mr. WEBB. I was showing to the Member now speaking 
that a Republican Member of Congress from the identical dis- 
trict in which this court is sought to be established thought it 
ought to be established. 

Mr. MANN. That was in a former Congress; or was it in 
the next Congress that the gentleman is referring to—the 
Sixty-fourth Congress? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WEBB. No; in u former Congress. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman was perhaps referring 
to the future, to the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. WEBB.” I was trying to convey the idea to the mind of 
the gentleman from Illinois that a Republican from out there 
thought a new place for holding court ought to be created, and 
a Democratic Member thought the same thing. One reason for 
prejudice—I do not know whether such a prejudice exists in 
the gentleman’s district or not—against the Federal courts—it 
certainly exists in some States—is that to the average person 
it is so far away that it seems a foreign court to which he 
must go either as witness or litigant. I am in fayor of estab- 
lishing additional places for holding courts and in favor of 
bringing them as nearly as possible to the litigants, witnesses, 
and jurors, and to the people of the States, even though it may 
be at a slight inconvenience to the judges. I think Steubenville 
ought to have a court. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman thinks that just now, because 
his committee reported the bill without information. 

Mr. WEBB. No. The fact that Dayton has not enough cases 
for trial to warrant the maintenance of a court there is no 
reason why a court should not be established at Steubenville. 
I can see how a judge might prefer to sit in his court in com- 
fortable and magnificent quarters at Cincinnati and draw all 
the Dayton business into his own court, and the consequence 
is that when he goes down to Dayton there may be only 20 
minutes’ work, because all the rest of the work has been done 
in Cincinnati. I think there should be divisions, and all courts 
should be held in the division and cases arising in the division 
tried in the court for such division, and a stop should be put to 
this practice of judges and lawyers drawing all witnesses and 
cases to one big city, instead of the judges and lawyers going 
to the courts in the vicinity of where the cases arise, 

Mr. MANN. My friend from North Carolina is one of the 
gentlemen in the House for whom I have a great regard. He 
is a very young man to be chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and I think he is doing able work as chairman of 
that committee. But the argument that he has just made about 
the judges sitting in their palaces and wishing to draw all 
public business to themselves is beneath his reputation and 
beneath his ability. There is nothing in all that. That is all 
rot. Judges are willing to perform their duties. 

The business of the Steubenville court is not so hard to 
ascertain. There is practically no Federal business in the four 
counties which this bill is designed to be of service to. There 
has not been. If the purpose of the bill is to encourage the 
creation of more Federal business, then I am that much more 
against it. I think we have too many cases now in the Federal 
courts. I think we ought to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, instead of increasing it. [Applause.] But while 
you applaud the proposition you are constantly adding to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and passing acts which are 
designed to increase the litigation in those courts. There is no 
occasion for this court being held at Steubenville. It is a use~ 
less, unwise, extravagant expenditure of money, and it will be 
of no benefit to the litigants. It may be a trifle more convenient 
for some of the local lawyers, who do not wish to be put to any 
expense or time in traveling to a near-by place. 1 

I hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. A 

Mr. FOSTER. If there is so little business to be transacted 
at Dayton, is it not the gentleman’s opinion that the court there 
ought to be abolished? : 
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Mr. MANN. I think it ought to be abolished. : 


Mr. FOSTER. I think if this bill passes it ought to be so 
amended. 
Mr. MANN. If somebody else does not offer it, I expect to 


offer an amendment to strike out the Dayton court. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am glad the gentleman intends to do it. 
That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, something having crept into this 
debate outside of the matter germane to it, which is the holding 
of court in Steubenville, I beg to inform the Members of the 
committee somewhat with respect to the situation in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The holding of the Federal court in Dayton, Ohio, was ar- 
ranged for by the Hon. Robert M. Nevin, a Republican Repre- 
sentative from the third congressional district of Ohio, an able 
lawyer and a brilliant Representative in Congress, who had 
three terms of service in this body. 

Dayton is a city of about 150,000 population, rapidly growing, 
a city which is seeking to better itself upon its own merits and 
by its own ability, after the disastrous flood of March, 1913. 
Under previous legislation a magnificent Federal building for 
the housing of the post office and the Federal court has just 
been practically completed. In this building the Federal court 
is to be held. under a bill passed by Congress and introduced in 
this House by Mr. Nevin, of my district. 

Something has been said about a letter written by Judge 
Sater, referring to the limited number of cases. I desire to in- 
form this committee about one case which was tried in the city 
of Cincinnati, the regular sitting place of Judge Hollister, a 
member of the bench for the southern district of Ohio. That 
case was tried in Cincinnati over the express objection of the 
parties defendant. I refer to the case of the United States against 
the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton. This company, a 
native of the county of Montgomery and the city of Dayton, was 
compelled to defend itself in a court 70 miles distant from its 
place of residence, because the judge decided that he wanted to 
hold the court in that particular case in the city of Cincinnati 
and not in the city of Dayton. That one case required the time 
of the United States court in the city of Cincinnati for nearly 
four months before it was finally concluded. 

And that case is not the only one. I do not profess to be ad- 
vised particularly of the exact number of cases filed there, but 
there has come to be in the past a recognition of the fact that 
it is necessary to try cases where the sitting judges are located, 
for instance, in Columbus, where Judge Sater lives, and in 
Cincinnati, where Judge Hollister lives; but the idea of this 
bill and the idea of all laws pertaining to Federal courts should 
be, in my opinion, that the places of hearing should be brought 
reasonably near to the people. Now, I am making no com- 
plaint. This is simply a matter of comparison. I call the at- 
tention of the members of this committee to the enormous ex- 
pense borne by the National Cash Register Co. in defending 
themselves in a court 70 miles away from their home, when the 
case would naturally have been tried in their home city. They 
were compelled to take their entire office force and all of their 
books and files, and they were practically compelled to suspend 
their office operations until this case could be concluded in the 
United States court at Cincinnati. 

Dayton is a city of 150,000 people, struggling against a great 
natural calamity, and now by their own splendid efforts they 
are on their feet again. Dayton is in the center of the great 
Miami Valley, an agricultural garden spot in the United States. 
It is within 25 miles of Springfield, within a few miles of Xenia 
and Urbana, near Hamilton and Middletown, and within a few 
miles of the cities of Troy and Piqua, which are all connected 
with Dayton by trolley lines. Dayton is the natural place where 
the great bulk and body of the Federal business in the south 
interior of the State of Ohio should naturally be transacted. 
There is no reason why more eases are not heard there save the 
desire of the judges to remain in the immediate county of their 
residence. I say this in no offensive sense. 

The criticism most frequently made against the administra- 
tion of justice in the Federal courts is that the expense pre- 


cludes a hearing and that it is sometimes a denial of justice.“ 


We are all familiar with the rule which requires the deposit 
of a sum of money in the court where the case is to be heard to 
insure the payment of witness fees. It seems to me it is not 
reasonable to require cases to go to a far-distant court, where 
men are compelled to pay the mileage of witnesses, bringing 
them from 75 to 100 miles, when their testimony might be taken 
in a court held in or near their home city. Surely that is not 
within the province of justice as it should be administered among 
men. That is the Dayton situation. Of course it is a matter 
extraneous to the one under consideration since it has been 
established and is working out itself in a proper manner. The 


court already established in Dayton is just beginning to see its 
usefulness. As Judge Sater has said in his letter, which was 
read by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mappen, and referred 
to by the other gentleman from Illinois, the court at Dayton is 
situated right in the center of a region which will draw to it 
increased business. While possibly there may not have been 
many cases, the cases which are there are those of persons liv- 
ing directly in the city of Dayton. Outside, as I have said, 
there is a territory of at least 300,000 people within the radius 
of 25 miles where the Federal court should be held. 

Now, the Federal court is held there, as I said in response 
to a question asked me by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
Mann], and it has been held there and is intended to be held 
there again. I may say that the situation immediately in Day- 
ton, the reason given by the judges of United States courts 
heretofore for not trying Dayton cases in Dayton, was the fact 
that they had no proper court room—that no proper facilities 
were at hand. The court rooms in the courthouse have been 
occupied by the county courts and the appellate court. I call 
attention to the fact that a new Federal building has been pro- 
vided, and that it contains a splendid court room and all other 
rooms necessary for court, officers, litigants, and witnesses, 
The other day I received a letter from Judge Hollister, of the 
district court at Cincinnati, concerning the arrangement and 
decoration of this new court room at Dayton, and there is now 
absolutely no reason why cases arising in or near Dayton may 
not most properly and conveniently be heard there. This is a 
matter of which I would be pleased to answer directly any ques- 
tion from any gentleman of the committee. I have brought it 
to your attention so that you may be fully advised about it. I 
do not want any amendment which will take Dayton out of the 
present plan of being a place where a Federal court shall be 
held. There is nothing to be gained by it; everything which 
ought to be done has been done, and to deprive the city of Day- 
ton at this time of a Federal court, when it has just begun to 
be able to show the beneficial effect of holding courts there, is 
not, in my judgment, wise. I trust that when consideration is 
given to this Steubenville matter that there will be nothing done 
detrimental to Dayton. I have simply desired to inform you of 
what the Dayton situation is, and I sincerely trust that no 
change be made there, but, on the contrary, that it be permitted 
to develop as the proper place for the hearing and trial of Fed- 
eral cases in that populous territory. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I had expected that the 
chairman of the committee would answer the charge made by 
the minority leader from Illinois. I believe that on the floor 
and in the Democratie platform we have charged the party 
we succeeded—the Republican—with extravagance in the man- 
agement of affairs. After listening to the gentleman from IIII- 
nois, especially in this matter, I think that we are extravagant 
and not they. If I understand the chairman of the committee 
correctly, he justifies this act by what some Republican Mem- 
bers from Ohio have done in some other Congress. That is a 
strange thing to me—strange for a great Democrat and a great 
lawyer to do—to justify wrongdoing by wrong some other men 
have done. 

Is it not strange that this great army of lawyers, presumably 
rising to address the Chair, should not give us the information 
about the volume of business done in that court? Not a word. 
I submit in all fairness the inquiry, How are we going to vote 
intelligently? The fact is that the amount of business done in 
all the counties in that district is not of much moment. That 
is the fact if the report of the Attorney General is to be be- 
lieved. From his report it appears that there was commenced 
during the year a total number of 95 cases; that there were ter- 
minated during the year 74 cases—that is, in the civil cases 
where the United States was a party. The total of criminal 
cases terminated during the year was 81; commenced during 
the year, 95. The total amount of money involved in these cases 
was seme than $10,000—that is to say, the judgments amounted 
to t. 

There is only a small amount of business there; and still 
Members here wish to divide the business and create more ex- 
pense, whereas the court at the present time does not have 
much business. Out of all the criminal, cases there were only 
three trials by jury during the year. Still we want to divide 
it up and create a term of court in some other place in the State, 
which means a new public building and a whole retinue of 
officials attached to the court. Think of it, only three trials 
by jury. How can we charge the Republicans with extrava- 
gance and waste of the public money; they could not get this 


bill through; we are going to get it through. 


Mr. Chairman, the committe does not treat its associates 
fairly when they withhold this information, Being a Democrat 
and remembering the Democratic articles of faith as to economy 
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in public expense, so that labor may be lightly burdened, I am 
going to vote against the measure. 

18 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, in line 17, page 3, 
RER out the word “October” and insert the word“ Septem- 

r. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 17, strike out the word “ October” and insert the word 
“ September.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. WEBB. Is that a preferential motion? I want to move 
that the committee rise. 

Mr. MANN. It is a preferential motion; the gentleman can 
not make his motion as long as any amendment is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 1 and 2, strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 14, noes 19. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 4, by 
striking out all after the word “ building,” in line 4, striking out 
the provision for a court at Dayton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 4, after the word “ building,” sfrike out the remainder of 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wess) there were—ayes 13, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cox, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (II. R. 5849) to 
amend section 100 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 


and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March. 


3. 1911, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, [After a 
panse.] The question is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on passing the bill. 

The question was taken: and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 45, noes 21. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the voll; and there were—yeas 199, nays 96, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 131, as follows: z 


YEAS—199. 
Abercrombie Bathrick Burke, Wis. Collier 
Adair Beakes Burnett Connelly, Kans, 
Adamson Bell, Ga. Byrnes, S. C. Conry 
Aiken Booher Byrns, Tenn. Cox 
Alexander Borland Callaway — Crisp 
Ashbrook Broekson Candler, Miss. Crosser 
Aswell Brodbeck Caraway u 
Austin Broussard Carew Danforth 
Baker Bruckner Carlin Decker 
Barkley Bnebonap, IU. Church Deitrick 
Barnhart Buchanan, Tex. Clark, Fia Dent 
Bartlett Bulkley Coady Dershem 


Dickinson 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Di 


Francis 
French 
G Se gher 


G 


Goeke 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham, Ill, 
ariffin 
Gudger 
Hamlin 


Allen 
Anthony 
Avis 

Bailey 
Barton 

Bell, Cal. 
Borchers 
Browne, Wis. 


Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Blackmon 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Brown, N. V. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Burgess 
Burke, La. 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Cantor 
Cantrill 
Carter 

Casey 


Chandler, N. Y. 


Clancy 
Claypool 
Connolly, Iowa 
Copley 
Dale 
Davenport 
Davis 
Donohoe 
Doolin, 
Driscol 
Eagan 
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senmona poe k 
a e 
Har! sonan 
Harrison MeGillicuddy 
Hay McKellar 
Hayden Maguire, Nebr. 
Heflin Mitchell 
Helm Montague 
Helvering Morgan, Okla. 
Hen Morrison 
Hensley Mulkey 
Hi Murray 
Holland Nelson 
Houston Oldfield 
Howard O'Leary 
Hoxworth Palmer 
Huyhes, Ga. Park 
Hull Peterson 
Humphreys, Miss. Phelan 
Igoe Piumley 
Jaccway Post 
Johnson, Ky. Quin 
Keating Rainey 
Kinkead, N. J, Raker 
Kirkpatrick Rauch 
Kitchin Rayburn 
Korbly Reilly, Wis. 
Lafferty Rubey 
Lazaro Russell 
Lee, Ga Sabath 
Lee, Pa Shackleford 
Lesher Sisson 
Lever Smith, Idaho 
Levy Smith, Md. 
Lewis, Md. Smith, N. Y. 
Lieb Smith, Tex. 
Linthicum Sparkman 
Lloyd Stedmon 
NAYS—96. 
Falconer iess, Pa. 
Fordney Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Frear Koowland, J. R. 
Gillett Kreider 
G La Follette 
Gray Langham 
Green, Iowa Langley 
Greene, Mass. Lenroot 
Griest Lewls, Pa. 
Hamilton, Mich. Lindbergh 
Haugen McKenzie 
Helgesen McLaughlin 
Hinds MacDonald 
Hinebaugh Madden 
Howell Manahan 
Hughes, W. Va. Mann 
Hulings Mapes 
Humphrey, Wash. Mondell 
Johnson, Utah Moon 
Johnson, Wash. Moss, W. Va. 
Kahn Mott 
Kelly, Pa. Norton 
Paige, Mass. 


Kennedy, Iowa 
Kent 


ANSWERED “ 
Foster 


Parker, N. J. 
* 


PRESENT ”—2. 


Moss, Ind. 


NOT VOTING—131. 


Edmonds 
Elder 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faison 
Fess 
Fowler 
Gallivan 
Gardner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
George 
Gilmore 
Goldfozle 
Gorman 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. 
Gregg 
Guernsey 
Hamill 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Hart 
Hawley 
Hayes 
Hobson 
Johnson, S. C. 
Jones 
Keister 
Kelley, Mich. 
<ennedy, Conn. 
<ennedy, R 
Kettner 
Key, Ohio 
Kindel 


So the bili was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs’: 


For to-day : 


Nonop 
L'Engle 
Lindquist 
Loft 


McAndrews 


Moore 
Morgan, La. 
Morin 
Murdock 
Neeley, Kans. 
Neely, W. Va. 
Nolan, J. I. 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 
O'Hair 
O'Shaunessy 
Padgett 
Page, N. C. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patten, N. Y. 
Peters 
Porter 

Pou 

Price 
Ragsdale 
Recd 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Stevens, N. II. 


art 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thompson, Okla, 
Townsend 
bble 
Tuttle 
Underhill 


Vollmer 
Volstead 
Walker 


Whaley 
Williams 
Willis 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Patton, Pa. 
Platt 

Powers 
Prouty 
Roberts, Ney. 
Rogers 


loan 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Minn. 
Stafford 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Temple 
Thomas 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Walters 
Winslow 
id 


‘oods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Reilly, Conn, 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rothermel 
Rucker 
Rupley 
Saunders 
Scully . 
Seldomridge 
Sells 


Smal 

Smith, Saml. W. 
Stanley 
Stephens. Cal. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. Y. 
La venner 
Taylor. N. X. 
Thomson, III. 
Vare 

Wallin 
Whitacre 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, N. X. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
Mr. SrArpEx with Mr. Fess. 


Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
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. DALE with Mr. MARTIN. 

. BLACKMON with Mr. AINEY. 
. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. ANDERSON. 

. Burcess with Mr. BARCHFELD, 

. CANTRILL with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

. CARTER with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Casey with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

. DAVENPORT with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 

. Doorine with Mr. COPLEY. 

. DRISCOLL with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Eacan with Mr. Davis. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. GREGG with Mr. HAWLEY. 

. HAMILL with Mr. GUERNSEY. 


r. JouNSON of South Carolina with Mr. HAYES. 


Mr. Harr with Mr. Keister, 

Mr. Jones with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. KETTNER with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Konop with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. Parker of New York, 
Mr. NerLy of West Virginia with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. ` 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Papncerr with Mr. Rosrrts of Massachusetts. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina with Mr. SHreve. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. SINNOTT. 

Mr. RacspaAte with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Rriorpan with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. STEPHENS of California. 

Mr. SAuNpbERs with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. SHeretey with Mr. WALLIN. 

Mr. SHERwWoop with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Sims with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Patrren of New York with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. SMALL with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 


For the session: 

Mr, Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BruMBAUGH was granted leave of 
absence for one week, on account of illness in a hospital. 


CERTIFICATION TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I desire to call up for consideration the bill S. 94, 
on the House Calendar, No. 217. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘An act (S. 94) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 237 of chapter 10 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 3 
pice Sates March 3. 1911, is hereby amended by adding thereto the fol- 


* Ie shall be competent for the Supreme Court to require, by certiorari 
or otherwise, any such case to be certified to the Supreme Court for its 
review and determination, with the same power and authority in the 
case as if it had been carried by appeal or writ of error to the Supreme 
Court, although the decision in such case may have been in favor of the 
validity of the treaty or statute or armou exercised under the United 
States or may have against the validity of the State statute or 
authority claimed to be repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, or laws 
of the United States, or in favor of the title, right, privilege, or im- 
munity claimed under the Constitution, treaty, statute, co ion, or 
authority of the United States.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, in simple words, this bill gives the 
right to ask for a writ of certiorari whenever the supreme court 
of a State declares a State law invalid by reason of its infringe- 
ment upon any Federal right arising under the Federal Consti- 
tution, treaty, or Federal law. At present if a supreme court of 
a State decides a law to be not in contravention of the Federal 
Constitutioh or a Federal right, then an appeal may be had by 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States. But 
the converse of that proposition is not true—that is, if the 
supreme court of a State declares that a State law violates a 
Federal right then there is no appeal. That has been the con- 
dition in the United States for 100 years. 

As a matter of hisforical interest we are told that the reason 
for the one-sided right of review is that in the early days of 
the Federal Government the only apprehension was that the 
State courts might encroach upon the powers granted to the 
Federal Government, and as a safeguard against this appre- 
hended danger the present law was passed. 


This apprehension no longer exists. With its passing has gone 
the reason for the one-sided review. But as long as the statute 
lives it serves to grant a right to one party in the suit, which 
right is denied to the other. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
litigant, who is the party to be served in the administration of 
elvil law, it is difficult to see why, if it is necessary or desirable 
to have the Supreme Court of this Government pass upon the 
judgment of the court of a State in construing the fundamental 
or statutory laws of the Federal Government, when the judg- 
ment of the State court does not uphold the Federal right 
claimed, the same tribunal should not review the judgment of 
the same State court, when in the exercise of the same judg- 
ment they upheld the Federal right claimed. 

In the last few years a widespread demand has gone up for 
a right to appeal in a case such as provided for in this bill. 
To give you a concrete case, lawyers from New York and over 
the country are familiar with the case of Ives against thé Buf- 
falo Railroad Co., involving the construction of the workmen's 
compensation act, or the labor law. The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court of New York, and that court declared the 
act of the Legislature of New York invalid because it offended 
against the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. There was no right to appeal from that decision, 
whereas if the court had held that the law was constitutional 
the railroad’ could have appealed. In other words, it gave the 
railroad in that case two bites at a cherry, while the last resort 
was the State court, when a State statute had been declared 
unconstitutional. 

Since the Supreme Court of the United States is the final 
tribunal which should pass upon the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, treaties, and statutes of the United States, we think this 
power to review the judgment of the State court should be ex- 
tended to it where either side felt that substantial justice had 
not been done it by the construction of the State court, whether 
it technically was in favor of or against the validity of the Fed- 
eral right claimed, and the Supreme Court is of the opinion 
that it is a case of sufficient importance to justify their review. 

There is no reason, so far as the Judiciary Committee can 
see, why the same right should not be given both sides.. 

This would make for the uniformity of the Federal laws in 
their practical application to the numerous questions that would 
arise in the several States. Under existing laws the Federal 
Constitution may mean one thing in one State and the reverse 
in another. 

For instance, in New Jersey a similar workmen's compensa- 
tion act was held constitutional. In New York it was held un- 
constitutional. If the case had been carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from New Jersey and it had declared 
the law of New Jersey constitutional, then we would have the 
Supreme Court of New York declaring the identical law uncon- 
‘stitutional, whereas the Supreme Court of the United States 
had declared the same law in New Jersey was constitutional. 
This idea has been discussed by the American Bar Association, 
lawyers, and publicists for quite a while, and it passed the 
House of Representatives a year ago. It has passed the Senate, 
and we are now considering a Senate bill, and if the House will 
indulge me I want to read an extract from a letter which I re- 
ceived a few days ago from Mr. Wheeler, a distinguished lawyer 
of New York, a public-spirited man, and a distinguished mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. He said: 


We also hope the 8 Committee of the House will report 
favorably Senate bill 94, giving authority to the Supreme Court to 
grant a certiorari in cases where the decision in the State court is 
averse to the constitutionality of a State statute. 

Since I saw you I have seen the report of the Industrial Relations 
Commission. he report deals with the subject of industrial unres' 
and mentions as one of its causes a belief on the part of many tha 
“There is one law for the rich, another for the poor.” The com- 
mission report that both employers and employees are of opinion that 
in many cases before the courts justice is not done. It will certainly 

a great advance if the present Congress should pass the two bills 
referred to, which are really fundamental. 

Take, for example, the Ives case, in which the Court of Appeals of 
New York decided against the validity of the workmen's compensation 
act. It was felt as a great grievance by the working men that they 
had no right to ask to have the decision reviewed by the Supreme 
Conrt, although if the decision had been the other way the employer 
would have had the right to such review. 


Mr. Speaker, for the reason given in the report and for 
the reason that I have assigned I hope the vote on the bill will 
be unanimous. I can see no reason why we should not give the 
right of appeal to both parties in the case where a Federal 
question is involved, 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, naturally very much, 
indeed, nearly all, of the legislation being passed and to be 


passed in this country to make those adjustments of the rights 


1914. 
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of individuals necessary for the changing conditions of society 
are acts of legislation passed by State legislatures. In each 
such case the unwilling party may challenge the power of the 
legislnture to pass such legislation, in the name of the Federal 
Constitution. When he makes that challenge, if the State court 
in which it is made should not agree with him, he can have 
resort to the Feredal courts, and to the Supreme Court itself. 
But if the decision of the State authority should be negative, 
should sustain his challenge and take his view of the Federal 
principle, then the State authorities themselves can not appeal 
to the Supreme Court to get its view of what the Federal prin- 
ciple really is. 

Now, the effect of that discrimination between the parties 
has not only been to strike down State sovereignty in a great 
many instances, but to destroy some of the wisest State legis- 
lation enneted in this country on those difficult relations of labor 
and capital. I think now, sir, of two instances that occurred in 
my own State, even with courts that are far, far above any 
suspicion. In one of them State legislation designed to put 
an end to the so-called “pluck-me” store wus stricken down in 
our courts on the strength of the old precedents in other States, 
on the theory that such legislation wes in conflict with the 
rights vouchsafed the citizen by the Federal law. In another 
case laws providing for semimonthly pay days were stricken 
down on the same argument, and, I believe, by judges who dis- 
liked the consequence of their own reasoning, but who did it 
on the basis of misoneistic decisions, if I may use that phrase, 
made a generation ago. Now, in both of those cases no appeal 
could be taken. Now, as a matter of circumstance, if not as 
a matter of principle. the workmen of that State were denied 
the right to go to the higher courts, when their antagonists could 
go to those courts ad libitum. 

I think the history of the legislation explains itself and justi- 
fies the bill, which has been favorably reported. It was natu- 
rally assumed in the early days of the Republic, when there 
was an intense devotion to local authority and local power and 
considerable distrust of Federal power, that State courts if 
they committed any error would commit it under the impulse of 
a bias in favor of State legislation, and that there was no 
practical danger, therefore, that the State courts would decide 
against valid State legislation; in short. that the benefit of the 
doubt would be given to their own legislatures and not to some 
abstract contentions made under Federal principles. But we 
have Found, thanks to the growing sense of solidarity in our 
country, thanks to the patriotism that gives us but one flag, 
that the State courts are quite os anxious to sustain Federal 
principles, where they can be invoked, as they were then to 
sustain the sovereignty of the local power. And the result has 
been that the foresight of the fathers failed with respect to 
this discrimination; and the renson for it having passed away, 
J think this House, following the example set by the Senate, 
should eliminate that discrimination. [Applause.] 

It was my privilege to offer and have adopted by the House 
at the last session an identical amendment to the judicial revi- 
sion bill now before the Senate, and it is a pleasure to support 
it this afternoon. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing to indicate in 
the Constitution of the United States in the provision that re- 
lates to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court that there shonld 
be granted to one side rather than to another the right of appeal. 
The provision of the Federal Constitution is that— 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 


under the Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made 
or which shall be made under their authority 


And so forth. I think it would be utterly impossible to find 


anyone who would advocate the passage of the law that for- 


years has been upon our statute books which gave specifically 
the right, not of an appeal to both parties or to either party, but 
only to one. I think it would perhaps be a surprise to those who 
are not familiar with the statute to find that under this general 
power which certainly was intended to be available to any party 
to a suit, it should be deliberately written in the statute that it 
should be only available to one side. The language of the act 
which has been continued for these years to the disgrace of our 
jurisprudence upon the statute books is that— 

A final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court of a State 
in which a decision in the suit could be had, where is drawn in question 
the validity of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exerci: under, 
the United States, and the decision is against their validity; or where 
is drawn in question the validity of a statute of, or an authority exer- 
cised under, any State, on the Be of their being repugnant to the 
Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision is 
in favor of their yanuy or where any title, right, privilege, or im- 
munie is claimed under the 


been rendered or passed in a court of the United States. The Supreme 
Court may reverse, modify, or affirm the judgment or decree of such 
State court, and may, at their discretion, award execution or remand 
the same to the court frum which it was removed by the writ. 

Specifically in the further provision of the statute is where 
the right of an appeal or rehearing in the Supreme Court of 
business regarding the Constitution and treaties and laws of 
the United States is only given to one party as the case may be. 
It is so manifestly unjust that I can not think anyone now, 
with our present sense of fairness, at least, in jurisprudence 
would support and sustain it. Therefore for that reason we 
ought now to change it. We ought to have changed it years ago. 
The American Bar Association has, I believe, for 20 years advo- 
cated it. In fact, this bill is the provision of the American Bar 
Association, and it has been supported and sustained and hardly 
ever challenged by nearly all of the leading jurists and lawyers 
of the United States. 

Further than that, it has gone out to the people so that they 
have understood finally that they were being in certain cases 
deprived of their constitutional rights; and now the sentiment 
is very general. wherever the question has been mooted at all, 
in favor of the adoption of this great reform in our juris- 
prudence. 

I join with the chairman of the committee in the hope that 
the vote on this bill may be unanimous in its favor. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, allow me to say just one 
word in reference to this bill. It seems to me that it ought to 
pass. I think the law as it now stands works an injustice in 
many instances, and I think it works an injustice largely to the 
smaller man and to the general public. 

The cases that are taken to the courts for the purpose of 
having a statute declared unconstitutional are, I believe, in the 
great majority of cases, taken there by the large corporate in- 
terests. It is those interests that as a rule try to have the laws 
set aside that have been passed for their control. If they suc- 
ceed in having those laws set aside in a State court, that ends it 
under the law as it now stands. The other side can not appeal, 
If they fail to have the statute declared void in a State court, 
they can appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
have another chance there to effect their purpose. 

It seems to me that we ought not to leave a statute like that 
in force any longer. We ought to allow equal treatment to all 
parties and not favor these large interests. Every lawyer is 
familiar with the class of cases and the class of litigants that 
appeal to our courts to set aside the will of the people as ex- 
pressed by our State legislatures. There is no good rewson 
why those who seek to thwart the will of the people should have 
any advantage, such as that given by the present law, over 
those who seek to sustain the law and the legislative will. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH] 
is recognized. 


[Mr. SMITH of Minnesota addressed the House. 
pendix. ] 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the bill, one renson 
being that I hope it will be the final enactment of legislation- 
on the subject. It is so much better than the bill introduced by 
my friend from Minnesota and some other bills on the subject 
that I would be glad to vote for this bill and get the matter out 
of the way. = 

For more than a hundred years the law on the subject has 
been practically what it is now with reference to these appeals. 
There is a very good reason for it. No one can tell how many 
cases will be brought under this provision of law in the Supreme 
Court, or how many cases will be brought in the lower courts 
with the design of reaching the Supreme Court. If Congress 
had dreamed, when the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, that it would be used in the way that it has 
been used to get cases into the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it undoubtedly never would have been adopted in the 
ron 85 it was. No one had a suspicion that it was as broad 
as it is. 

I am not sure whether under this provision every municipal 
ordinance that may be passed by Podunk or some other place 
will net eventually reach a claim before the Supreme Court for 
a writ of certiorari. 

I have noticed a natural tendency since I have been a Member 
of the House to keep on increasing the work of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The amount of work that any man 
can do is limited. The amount of work that any court can do is 
limited, where the cases are to be considered by all the judges 
in the court; and if we keep on piling on to the Supreme Court 
of the United States additional cases, without taking away any 
of the cases which now go there. in the end we will have de- 
stroyed largely the benefit of the Supreme Court, either by 
delaying the determination of cases or by requiring such hasty 
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determination that the opinions will not be very valuable. If 
the Committee on the Judiciary succeeds in passing this bill, I 
hope it will bring before the House some bill which contains a 
limit on the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in cases of appeal. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that we are going to do 
that in the very next bill we call up. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is going to limit it where it has 
no jurisdiction. That is the fact of the matter. But the amount 
involved in cases going to the Supreme Court ought to be in- 
creased, although, of course, you will be told by the demagogues 
at once that you are only providing a court for the rich man 
and not for the poor man. When we created the circuit court 
of appeals in order to help the Supreme Court the Supreme 
Court gradually overtook its business from year to year for a 
series of years, until it began to be able to.see daylight ahead; 
but now the work of the Supreme Court is again getting behind, 
because we keep piling up new business on that court, and I 
venture to say that the justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are the hardest working judges in the world. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wnn, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


- Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the report of an 
arbitration opinion by Hon. STEPHEN G. Porter, of Pittsburgh, 
between the employees and employers of the street car system 
there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Hon. STEPHEN 
G. Porter in rendering this opinion has served the cause of the 
wageworkers in Pittsburgh and throughout the country, which 
should and will be highly appreciated by the working masses 
and all who are in sympathy with the cause of humanity. It 
is indeed regrettable that the majority of the arbitration board 
were not capable of exercising broad-minded, equitable, and 
humane judgment, as did the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my 
friend STEPHEN G. PORTER. 

The opinion is as follows: 

DISSENTING OPINION OF HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER, MEMBER or COX- 

GRESS, TWENTY-NINTH DISTRICT PENNSYLVANIA, iN THE MATTER OF 


THE ARBITRATION OF THR WAGE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE PITTSBURGH 
RatLways Co. AND ITS MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS. 


On May 1, 1914, the two-year wage agreement between the motormen 
and conductors of the Pittsburgh Railways Co., their employer, expired. 
Representatives of both sides held a number of meetings in an effort 
to agree upon a new scale of wages, but after prolonged negotiations 
they were unable to reach an agreement. 

he motormen and conductors of this company, 3.000 and upward 
In number, belong to the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. This organization differs from the 
usual labor organization in that it does not Insist upon what is known 
in labor circles as the “ cl shop,” but relies entirely for its mem- 
bership upon the benefits derived from its method of aggregate bar- 
gaining with the employer and the payment of insurance in case of 
sickness or death. It is the fyndamental law of the organization that 
all disputes between the — te and employees must be settled by 
the peaceful method of arbitration unless the employers absolutely re- 
fuse to so. The testimony disclosed that a large majority of the 
motormen and conductors of the United States belong to this organiza- 
tion, and that during the last few years practically all their disputes 
as to wages and labor conditions have been settled by this method, 
notable cases being the recent Boston and Chicago arbitrations. 

An adequate street car service in a city Iike Pittsburgh in this age 
of transportation is a matter of tremendous importance to every citi- 
zen, and this organization undoubtedly recognizes by the adoption and 
enforcement of arbitration the irreparable injury done every citizen by 
a strike of the street car employees and that the loss by such action 
is greater to the helpless citizens than it is to the parties to the con- 
troversy. This “ cool-headed” instead of broken-headed“ method of 
settling labor disputes and thus protecting the innocent public entitles, 
in my judgment, the members of this organization to the highest com- 
mendation and makes it the positive duty of this board of arbitrators 
to give their claims the tenderest care and most careful consideration. 

I have always believed that arbitration of labor disputes resulted in 
more substantial justice to both sides than aay other method of settle- 
ment which the genius of man has so far devised, and when I was re. 
quested by the officials of these motormen and conductors to represent 
them upon this board of arbitration I readily consented to do so, be- 
lieving that 1 would be doing a public service not only to the 3 
of the company but to the citizens of Pittsburgh, all of whom have a 
vital interest in the peaceful settlement of this wage scale. 

Before the discovery of steam and electric power labor disputes were 
unknown. The relations between the employer and employee were 
simple. The employee was in daily contact with his employer, and the 
little differences which arose from time to time were promptly adjusted. 
The use of these two great forces, coupled with the inventive age which 
they developed, has resulted in combinations of capital and the unioniz- 
ing of the workmen. The zatter was the natural result of the former. 
Capital recognizes the value and efficiency of combination; labor recog- 
nizes the value and efficiency of aggregate bargaining with the employer. 
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In fact, during the last half century steam power. electric power, and 
Inventions have revolutionized our entire industrial situation to such 
an extent as to create many new and important questions, of which 
the most important is a proper and equitable adjustment of the rela- 
tions between employer and employee. 

After my acceptance it became my duty to agree with J. C. Gray, 
1 who represented the Pittsburgh Railways Co. on the board, upon 
a third person as umpire. We early found the selection of such a man 
to be a very difficult matter. We considered upward of a hundred men. 
I do not believe that elther of us discarded any man because we felt that 
he lacked intellectual honeen but entirely because of his point of view 
upon industrial questions. y difficulties in the matter were materiall 
increased by the fact that the financial ramifications of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Co. are like an endless chain and wield an unseen influence 
over the minds of many of Pittsburgh's best-known citizens. We finally 
agreed upon 8. Leslie Mestrezat, justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, who was unable to serye, and subsequently upon the Hon, 
Joseph Buffington, of the United States Court of Appeals, and im- 
mediately proceeded to take testimony. 

The entire board agreed that technical rules of evidence were to be 
ignored, and that all testimony tending to throw any light upon the 
matter in dispute was to be admitted. The testimony, as a result, 
took a very large range and many days to hear it. The hearings were 
closed on the 20th day of July and contained upward of fifteen hun- 
dred pages. On the 28th day of July the oral arguments of counsel 
for both sides were heard and printed briefs submitted, 

Immediately thereafter the board reconvened, had a number of dally 
conferences, and after protracted discussions it became evident to 
the umpire, the Hon. Joseph Buffington, that Mr. Gray, represent- 
ing the company, and myself, representing the employees, were un- 
able to agree upon an award; and the umpire assmued the burden of 
deciding the many weighty, questions involved in this dispute. His 
report is now before me. have read it with care, and regret to state 
that the conclusions reached by him are so clearly at variance with 
my ideas of what they ought to be that I feel it my duty to file this 
dissenting opinion, . 

The wage scale which expired on May 1, 1914, was adopted in 1912, 


and is as follows : 

Per hour. 
erh a e E S A . 233 
Second 6 months 25 
Second year... 263 
Third year 28 
Roarth: r — 29 
Fifth year and there after 30 


It is but falr to assume that this scale, being adopted by mutual 
agreement between the employees and the company, was reasonabl 
satisfactory to both sides, and I believe that the principles so well 
stated in the brief of the counsel for the employees should guide us 
in the determination of this controversy: “That wages ought to be 
higher than those which have prevailed in the past If the work is now 
harder or more responsible, or if it requires more skill, or if it is 
shown that the wages in the past have been too low or beneath a livin 
wage. The wages for any useful work on which a man is require 
to spend eight hours a day six days a week ought at the minimum to 
be sufficient to maintain a normal family (husband, wife, and three 
children under the earning wage) in health and reasonable comfort. 
We submit that the resources of this uny and this district are amply 
sufficient to maintain such a standard, and that it is self-evident that 
taa: Nation can not be sound, healthy, and happy upon any other 

sis, 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES, 


It is necessary for a proper understanding of this matter to state 
the extraordinary nature and character of the labor which the employees 
are called upon to perform by the company 

In the selection of motormen and conductors the 8 exercises 

reat care to secure men of clean habits and good health. hey must 

over 25 goare of age and under 45, absolutely free from all evidence 
of dissipation of any kind. The company was requested to furnish 
a list of the rejected men for the period of the year before the hearings. 
It failed to do so, and I therefore assume, by reason of this failure 
that many are rejected because they do not comply with the standar 
heretofore stated. The applicant for position files an application in 
which his family history is given, the names of all his previous em- 
ployers, condition of his health, and the names and addresses of men 
whom he thinks are willing to recommend bim as a sober and in- 
dustrious man. He then receives a most rigid examination by the 
company's surgeon, and if he e this, and it the company’s investi- 
gation of him has been satisfactory, he is given employment, He is 

hen sent to one of, the barns and for four or five days rides on a 

car with an experienced motorman or conductor, and is instructed by 
him as to his duties. He is then allowed to occasionally operate the 
car or collect fares, and his care in the performance of these duties 
is reported to the company by the motorman or conductor by whom 
he is being instructed. If a conductor, he is then sent to the con- 
ductor instructor to receive further instructions as to the complicated 


system of transfers now in use by the company, the preparation 
of accident reports, and other matters connected with his employment. 
If he ls a motorman, he is sent to the motorman instructor and thor- 


oughly examined as to the workings of the car. He is then given a book 
containing 162 rules, every one of which he is required to know and 
obey. He is then placed to work as an extra and receives, while acting 
as such, compensation of about $1.40 per day. The period of this 
service ranges from three months to a year, 

The modern electric car is a el plece of machinery, and 
inasmuch as there are several types of cars in use by the company, the 
men are required to be thoroughly familiar with the mechanism of each 


type 

“Rule 218. Test for trouble: 

“ (a) Power off on car, lamp circuit out— 

“Tf the power is off on car and lights will not light, and it is known 
that the power is on the line, examine the trolley wire at trolley base: 

round wires on motors; or if there is dirt on the rail, place a switch 
ron so as to make contact between truck and rall. 

“(b) Power off on car, lamp circuit lit— 

“ Examine fuse, fuse leads, ground leads at motors. also motor leads. 
Seen the controller contacts. ‘Try rear controller. Try overhead 
switch. 

le) To cut a controller out— 

“Tf it is necessary to cut a controller out because it is flashing, 
when the controller on the other end of the car is thrown on the 
trolley and ground wires must be removed and placed so that the 
yn not come in contact with the frame of the controller or with eac 
other, 
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“Trouble in motor— 
“If one of the motors is seen to be disabled or in trouble, cut it out 


by pulling the proper plug in controller or cut-out box. Sometimes a 
motor lead may cause the trouble. A broken motor lead may be con- 
nected with fuse wire. 

“Lamp circuit— 

“The lamps may sometimes refuse to light. This will probably be 
found to be due to one of the following causes: A broken or burnt-out 
lamp; poor contact between one of the lamps and its socket; poor 
contact In the switch; a loose or broken wire, The remedies being as 
follows: Replace the defective lamp with a new one; try every lamp, 
pushing it more firmly into the socket. If the above fail to remedy the 
defect, it should be reported without delay. 

“Tf car fails to move when you try the controller, see that the fuse 
is 8 adjusted; if burnt out, replace with a new one.“ 
age 81. Rule 223. 

“Rule 223. Operation of air brakes: 

“When taking cars— 

“The air reservoir is always empty and drain cock open when the 
ear is in barn. Therefore motormen will, when taking car, observe the 
following instructions: 

“ (a) See that the reservcir bleeding valve is closed. 

d 102 eee not hauling trailers, see that the valves at the rear 
are close 

“ íc) When hauling trailers, see that the valves to trailers are open 
and that the air hose is coupled properly, being crossed between cars. 

“Motormen must try brakes on emergency as well as service ap- 
plication before starting after receiving trailer. Conductor of each car 
meet watch breken an aat the shoes apply and release properly 

fore giving starting signal. 

12 (a) Turn both pump switches in cabs to ‘on’ to start the pump 
and watch gauge 8 

“ (e) After having followed the above instructions, should you find 
the red hand has passed the 75-pound mark, turn off the platform 
pump switch and report same to first inspector and also to barn fore- 
man, who will inspect the car. 

“(f) Before starting car see that air pressure is off brake cylinders 
by throwing handle to ‘release’ position: with valve handle in 
‘release’ position. the black hand in gauge should sink to zero; with 
black hand at zero and valve handle in ‘release’ position, the car is 
ready to start. Always carry valve in ‘release’ position when not 
actually using brake. 

“ (g) When making an ordinary service stop throw valve handle 
to ‘service-stop" position and back to lap! position, making one 
application of air, As the car slows down throw handle to release? 

osition so that at the moment car stops the pressure (as shown by 

black hand) shall have fallen to about 10 pounds if car is on level. If 
on a hill, of course. the final amount of air necessary to stop the car 
may be greater. When a car is running at full speed, more pressure 
can be put on brake cylinder without skidding the wheels than at the 
moment of stopping. A 

“(h) Never throw handle to ‘emergency’ position except to avoid 
accident. 

„Brakes sticking— 4 

“If after a stop the black hand fails to sink to zero, then the air 
pressure is still on in the brake cylinder and the car will not start. To 
remedy this first throw handle to emergency ition two or three times 
until motor compressor starts; second, if this fails to remedy the dif- 
culty, then set hand brake, turn off compressor pump, then bleed the 
reservoir by letting the air exhaust through the reservoir bleeding cock. 
If you are hauling a trail car, examine the hose connection between the 


cars. 

“After brakes release start the compressor pump again and do not 
start car until the gauge registers 55 pounds. 

“Tf, after following above instructions, the brake still sticks, bleed the 
reservoir again and run on hand brake, reporting same to first inspector 
and also to barn foreman. 

“(j) If brakes set without the engineer's valve being thrown, make 
tests us for above: 

T 72 9 governor out of order 

“(k) If the pump governor does not regulate between 50 and 65 
pounds, report same to first Inspector. 

“(1) If the pressure is below 40 oo or above 75 pounds, cut the 
governor by turning governor-cock handle down and run into barn on 
gauge. To do this watch the gange closely, and as soon as the red hand 
sinks to 50 pounds start the pump by jeans Kaag switch to ‘on 
position ; thence when gauge registers 65 pounds turn pump switch to 

off position. Repeat this as often as necessary. 

“Coupling and uncoupling cars— 

“ When coupling trail car to motor car— 

“(m) See that the hose couplings are crossed. 

“(n) Always couple up hose before opening cut-out cocks, there being 
two such cocks on each end of car. 

“When uncoupling trail car from motor car— 

„% First set up hand brake on both cars. then release the air from 
operating valve, letting air out of straight air pipes in both cars. 

“(p) Cecouple the hose between the cars and couple the two on each 
car together. This will keep dirt out of the pipes. 

“(r) In case the car has not been uncoupled 8 
car will not move because of brakes being set, drain 
trail car at the drain cock on bottom for such purpose. 

“ Supnlementary— 

“(s) Never leave the platform of a car until you have released the air 
brake and applied the hand brake sufficiently to hold the car. 

“(t) Before the car Is put away in the barn the air pump must be 
stopped and drain cock under the reservoir opened wide. his is impor- 
tant and must be done whenever car enters the barn for storage, either 
day or night. 

“fu) Air brake may be used on grades.“ 

“Rule 206, Economical use of current: 

“(a) In order to effect an economical use of the electric current it is 
necessary that the continuous movements of starting and increasing 
speed should be made gradually. In starting a car let it run until the 
maximum speed of cach notch has been attained before moving handle 
to the next notch. The controller must never be thrown on the last 
point if the car does not start on the preceding one. 

24053 Do not apply brakes wien the current is on. 

„e) Do not apply current when the brakes are applied. 

“(d) A great amount of power can be saved by using judgment and 
discretion in approaching stopping places and switches by shutting off 
pre so as to allow the car to ‘drift to the stopping place without n 
00 vigorous use of brake“ 

mind that the 


ectric equipment 


and the trail 
e- reservoir on 


A reading of the above riles ought to satisfy any 
technical and practical knowledge of especially the e 


of these cars demands of the emplo: 
gence. In addition to this, he must 
and stop it in the same way. He must be economical in the use of the 
electric current. He must have good. judgment and be extremely care- 
ful to protect the lives and limbs of citizens who momentarily, through 
thoughtlessness or otherwise, are unable to avoid injury or death 
from his car. In fact, it might be stated here that while the physical 
strain on these men is very great the mental strain from almost daily 
avoiding injuries to pedestrians is much greater. The happening of 
a distressing accident, especially tc a child, usually destroys the efi- 
ciency of a motorman, 

The s of the cars, according to the testimony, exceeds In some 
instances 25 miles per hour, and is being increased as the large cars 
are 5 in the service. These large cars are run on the same 
schedule as the smaller ones, and inasmuch as they 8 double the 
number of ssengers the number of stops are materially increa 
and the motorman, to maintain the schedule, must increase the $ 
between the sto The conductor is required to maintain order in the 
car, and, if called upon, it is the motorman’s duty to assist him in 
ejecting disorderly passengers. 

The conductor is required under rule 11: 

“(b) The conductor is in charge of the car and is held responsible 
for the safety and convenience of the passengers and for the collection 
and proper accounting of all fares. 

„(e) With the motorman, he is responsible for the running of the 
car in strict accordance with the rules and regulations. 

“Rule 13. (A) To keep a lookout for persons desiring to board the 
ear and a careful watch of passengers to observe request-to stop car. 

a ik 16. He must treat all passengers with politeness under all 
conditions. 

“Rule 17. (C) To give passengers any information desired. R 
i 90 ae 25. To report accidents and give all necessary ald to th 
njured. 

“Rule 24. To eject all disorderly passengers. 

“Rule 30. To control by bell signals the movement of the cars so as 
to protect passengers. 

“Rule 68. Must regulate the heating and ventilating of the car. 

“Rule 101. To promote the ‘comfort and convenience of the passen- 
gers by announcing all streets, 8 places, transfer points, etc. 

4 ae 105. Issue transfers at such places and times as the rules 
provide. 

“Rule 109. To give special attention to seating passengers. 

“Rule 8. And present a good appearance personally by neatness of 
persons, hands, clothing, and habits of sobriety. 

“(Rule 10.)” 

They are frequently reminded by the rules that “employees bear in 
mind that they are engaged in a public service, in which they are con- 
stantly called upon to exercise great patience, forbearance, and self- 
control.” The conductor must be a man of tact, and especially pro- 
ficient in making change. If he makes a mistake in change or accepts 
counterfeit or mutilated coins. the loss occasioned thereby is taken 
from his wages. As so well stated in the brief of counsel for the men, 
“he must look above the weakness of individuals in the cars, meet 
discourtesy with courtesy, unreasonableness with reason, impatience 
with patience.” This company has made many arbitrary rules gov- 
erning the operation of its cars, and the dissatisfaction resulting 
therefrom materially adds to the annoyance of both the conductors 
and motormen, whom thoughtless people look upon as responsible for 
the company's actions. In the course of a day's employment he han- 
dies upward of a thousand human beings—men, women, and children. 
He must constantly be on the alert to protect the aged and infirm 
while entering or leaving the car. He must be ever willing to help the 
mother with her child and see that they enter and leave the car in 
safety. He must protect the passengers from the disorderly or drunken 
passenger, and sometimes take a severe beating in doing so. He is 
required to make out a number of complicated reports at-the_cnd of 
his day's work, for which he receives no compensation. 
thoroughly acquainted with all the streets and public buildings, and 
in some instances street numbers, of all the routes his car is operated; 
and above all things he must be careful that passengers are not in- 
eta by the premature starting of the car, which always results in a 
heavy loss to the n This work must all be done with the 
schedule in mind. He is therefore frequently hurried in its perform- 
ance, If employed on one of the old cars collecting fares, he is com- 
pelled many times to use physical force to get through an overcrowded 
car, breathe at all times the foul atmosphere, careful not to make 
mistakes in change, especially careful not to ask the same passenger 
for his fare the second time, and at the same time watch for people 
who desire to board or leaye the car, and see that they do so in safety. 


EXPOSURE. 


The exposure of the employees to all kinds of weather conditions 
should be, I believe, taken into serious consideration in fixing their 
wages. The unavoidably irregular hours of their labor requires them 
to teave home at an hour and minute fixed by their employer. Rain, 
sleet, hail, snow, or zero weather will not excuse them. Their duty is 
fixed and certain; it is to take out the car and operate it according 
to the rules of the company while in a partially protected position, 
from 9 to 13 hours. A man who can do this for a number of years in 
this climate without feeling the ill effects from exposure would be, 
indeed, a physical marvel. 

t is urged by the rte that the work in the fresh air accounts 
for the splendid physical appearance of all the men who appeared 
before us. Fresh air is undoubtedly conducive to good health, but 
there is an old adage that “too much of a good thing is worse than 
none at all,” and the man who operates a street car in this variable 
climate is getting entirely too much of a good thing in the way of 
fresh air. The magnificent physical appearance of these men, in my 
opinion, is not so much due to the fresh air as to the fact that they 
are carefully selected and give evidence of having avoided all kinds 
of dissipation. 


a very high order of intelli- 
able to start his car smoothly 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES, 


It is also in evidence, and admitted by the company—and therefore 
I assume it to be trne—that many of these men suffer from occupa- 
tional diseases, such as the breaking down of the arch of the foot from 
standing, tonsilitis, rheumatism, and other diseases due to exposure 
in bad weather. 
DANGEROUS NATURE OF THE EMPLOYMENT, 


The operation of a street car, or any form of transportation vehicle, 
Is recognized as a dangerous one. he dangers from collision, run- 
away horses, imperfect equipment of the cars, are always present, and 


the casualty list among the employees of this company, while probably 
The open summer 
ide on the running board while 


no greater than in other cities, is quite large. 
car, which requires the conductor to rh 


He must be Fi 


ee 
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Uecting fares, or aiding passengers to board or leave the car, places 
in a position of t danger from ing vehicles or obstruc- 
tions, this exposed condition being responsible for many injuries to the 
conductors, 
IRREGULARITY OF THE HOURS OF LABOR. 


The irregularity of the hours of labor of these employees should also 
be given substantial weight in determining their wages. According to 
the evidence they are divided into four classes : 

First. The early straight men, who go to work about 5 o'clock in 
the morning and work straight through until 4 in the afternoon. 

Second. The late straight men who go to work about 3 o'clock p. m. 
and work straight through until 1 a. m. 

Third. The swing men who work from about 5 a. m. to 10 a. m. and 
then from 4 p: m, to 9 p. m, They work and are paid for about 10 
hours’ labor, but the layover in the middle of the day requires them to 
be on duty upward of 15 hours. 

Fourth. Extra men. These men have no regular work from day to 
day, but are used as occasion reque to fill the places of regular men 
and to handle the extra night and evening rush hours. 

The early straight men ve the advantage of spending the evenings 
with their families. This is denied the late straight men, who reach 
home between 1 and 2 a. m. If they sleep the usual number of hours, 
they do not arise until 9 or 10 a. m. The same is true of the swing 
men, who start extremely early in the morning, have a lay-over about 
midday, and then resume the work until almost midnight. The testi- 
mony shows that a large number of these employees are married and 
have families. In the case of the late straight and swing men they 
seldom see their children; the late straight men rising after the chil- 
dren have gone to school, and when they return home the children are 
in bed; the swing men arising before the children are up, and returning 
at midnight after they have retired. These men can not go to the 
theaters or enjoy any form of recreation in the evenin; because the 
are engaged in their work. Their home life is destroyed, and it is wit 
them . proposition of eating, sleeping, and working, in the hope 
that some day through resignation of other employees or otherwise they 
will secure an early straight run. 

The necessities of the traveling gee compel them to work on 
holidays and Sundays. Holidays and Sundays are always looked forward 
to by home-loving men as days of recreation, rest, and deyotion, but to 
the street car motorman or conductor the holidays are days of much 

eater labor and Sundays days of the usual work. In a normal in- 
Austrial calling the man goes to and returns from his work at season- 
able hours. e has his evenings for recreation and the home, his 
holidays for pleasure, and his Sundays for the home and church, and 
when these ate taken out of a man's life, as they are in the case 
of these workmen, there is very little left of the real pleasures of life. 

1 do not contend for an instant that this system could be changed, 
but I do contend most earnestly that any system which requires men to 
work these unnatural hours places upon them an intolerable burden, and 
that this board of arbitrators should make them a reasonable increase in 
their wages for the irre; and, I may say, unnatural nature of their 
employment, 


ARE MOTORMEN SKILLED OR UNSKILLED WORKMEN? 


It was urged at the hearings that the motormen and conductors were 
unskilled workmen. May I ask, whoever heard of an unskilled workman 
having 167 printed rules to guide him in the performance of his duties 
to his employer? May I ask, if these men are unskilled laborers, the 
reason for the sliding scale which runs over a period of four years? It 
is a fixed and well-established custom that apprentices are paid 2 5 
prentice’s wages until they reach the journeymen's stage, and this is 
exactly what this company does when it requires the employees to serve 
an apprenticeship for at least four years before they receive the maxi- 
mum wage; and when we consider the testimony of the 8 
I shall later discuss in detail—showing that the six months’ men who 
cents an hour actually cost the company in wages and dam- 
ages resulti from their accidents 41.3 cents per hour, and the five- 
year men and over, whose wages are 30 cents an hour, only cost the 
company 3.2 cents pe hour in damages, thus demonstrating that ex- 
perience in the handling of the cars greatly increases the efliciency of 
the men, the contention that they are unskilled workmen is too absurd 
and ridiculous to discuss. It is the assertion of such unrighteous propo- 
sitions that keeps open the breach between the employers and the 
employees, i 

EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC CONDITIONS. 

First. The inadequacy of the service rendered by this company to the 
public, resulting in the overcrowding of the cars, materially adds to the 
revenue of the company, but at the same time places additional bur- 
dens upon the motormen and conductors, 

Second, The rugged topography of the ground in and around the city 
of Pittsburgh, resulting ir extremely heavy grades, requires of the 
motormen a much higher degree of care in the handling of their cars, 
I believe, than in any other city in the Union. 

Third. The peculiar location of the business section of Pittsburgh, 
which is the termini of all these lines, in number, and the narrow- 
ness of many of the principal streets, with the resulting traffic con- 
gestion, require of the motormen extraordinary care in the prevention 
of accidents and the maintenance of the schedule. 

Fourth. The use of automobile trucks and automobiles, the number 
of which is rapidly increasing, materially adds to the strain on the 
e of the car, especially in the downtown and congested part 
of the city. 

The large number of heavy grades, the narrowness of the city streets, 
the peculiar location of the business section of the city, and the over- 
crowding of the cars create a condition the like of which, I believe, 
can not be found in the entire country, and requires of the operators 
of the cars much greater care, presence of nd, and quickness of 
judgment than in cities where there are few grades, wide streets, and 
practically no overcrowding of the cars. 

It is a long step from the city hack to the modern electric car, but 
that step has been taken by reason of the inventive genius of our people 
and the harnessing of the electric current within less than 20 years, 
and I fear that the average man does not realize that these rapid 
changes have increased from year to year the responsibilities of motor- 
men and conductors to such an extent that their duties now require 
more presence of mind, knowledge, skill. good ju ent, tact, and 
courage than that of any other calling in the industrial field. The 
locomotive engineer holds a position of great responsibility, but a com- 
parison of his duties with the duties of a modern street railway motor- 
man shows that the greater mental and physical strain is on the latter. 
The locomotive engineer hauls about the same number of human bein; 
on a trip that a motorman does in a day. The engineer runs his tra 


hasar 


over a private right of way upon which neither estrain nor vehicle 
igh ese are rapidly being 


t to be except at grade crossings, and 


abolished. The motorman operates his car day after day through the 
streets of a great city, crowded with pedestrains and vehicles which 
have exactly the same legal right to use the highway that he has, 
ree that they have to give way to the car, as it can not leave the 
track. The motorman avoids collision with hundreds of pedestrains 
and vehicles every day who have a legal right to be on the highway. 
The engineer avoids collisions with but few of either, who have no 
right to be on a railroad right of way. The engineer receives a wage 
of from $6 to 88 r day; the motorman $2.70 for a 9-hour day 
under the scale decided upon by the umpire. 
COMPARISON OF WAGE SCALES IN THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT, 


The wage scales of other skilled employments in the Pittsburgh 
district, while not conclusive in this matter, are worthy of considera- 
tion. I concede that men engaged in the outside building trades do 
not in all cases have steady work throughout the year, but the printers, 
compositors, linotypers, coopers, blacksmiths, hoisting engineers, press- 
men, and stereotypers have steady work the year and: ; and an ex- 
amination of the following table, which is conceded by both sides to be 
correct, discloses that of all forms of labor there is but one that is 
paid less than the maximum paid the motormen and conductors, and 
that is the common Jaborers who receive from 20 cents to 25 cents per 
hour. Even the hod carrier, whose work requires no mental effort, 
receives 40 cents an hour for his work. 


Painters and decorators receive 
Carpenters, the same, with an advance for 1915 to 
Bricklayer oho eae L a a a a 
Stonemasons 
Coopers. 

Blacksmiths ee 
Ste tnt Clare a ened 


All of whom work eight hours a day, 
The degree of industry, intelligence, and efficiency ss pae of motor- 
men and conductors is certainly as great as that required of many of 
the men in the employments above enumerated, and certainly much 
greater than that of some of them. 
THE LARGER OR LABOR-SAVING CARS, 

According to the testimony about one-third of the old cars have been 
replaced during the last four years with what is known as pay-as-you- 
enter cars, and while this car, so far as the conductor is concerned, 
has the advantage over the old one, of protecting him from the foul air 
while collecting fares in overcrowded cars, the capacity of the new car 
is double that of the old one. Doubling the capacity of the car 
naturally doubles the number of fares to collect, doubles the number 
of aged, infirm women and children to handle in safety. It also enables 
the company to carry the same number of passengers with one car and 
two employees that under the old system required two cars and four 
employees, thus doubling the revenue of the company. 

Mr. Jones, the general manager of the company, testified that within 
the next two years all of the open cars will be abolished and the 
pay-as-you-enter car in operation on all the lines; and inasmuch as this 
wage scale is for over two years, these labor-saving cars will be in 
operation during the life of this contract. It is idle to contend that 

e increased 3 of the cars does not enlarge duties and 
responsibilities of both the motorman and conductor. Even Mr. Jones 
(see testimony, p. 1087) says, in speaking of night-car service, The 
receipts at night are very much less per mile than in daylight, showing 
that the travel was iighter and it is easier on the conductor as well as 
the motorman.” Again, in testifying as to the rate of wages paid on 
the local lines in Washington, Pa., in support of the company's conten- 
tion that the men on this line are not entitled to as high a rate of 
wages as those employed in the Pittsburgh district, he says: But the 
service is very much easier. They haven't any peaks there, the people 
ride in small cars, fewer stops, etc.” It might be noticed that Mr. 
Jones does not say that the service is much easler owing to no peak 
smaller cars, fewer stops, etc., but emphasizes it by stating that it 
is “very much easier,” Applying to this state of facts the principle 
stated heretofore, that the wages ought to be higher than those which 
have prevailed in the past, if the work is now harder or more re- 
sponsible, or if it requires more skill, the change in the size of these 
cars which has taken place since the last wage agreement was made, 
and that will take place during the life of this scale, will materially 
increase the duties and responsibilities of the operators of the cars: 
and if there were nothing else in this controversy, I would recommend 
a substantial increase in wages en this fact alone. There is a well- 
recognized custom in all industrial establishments which provides where 
a machine is installed that increases the output the operator of the 
machine is given an increase in wages. This custom is just and 
equitable and should be applied in this case. 

ABSURDITY OF THE PRESENT WAGE SCALE. 

It appears, according to the testimony of Mr. Jones, the general 
manager, that he made a calculation, which was introduced in evidence: 
showing not only the cost of the various classes of employees by the 
Pe A but the cost r hour to the Company of each eines for Dena 
suffered by it due accident claims. The calculation is as follows : 


Cost per 
hour plus | Per cent of | Pet cent of 
stokent total men. total 


Per cent of 
total cost of 
accidents. | accidents. 


Length of service. 


9.15 21.04 28.79 
6.00 9.47 13.18 
8.12 9.54 8.31 
8.35 9.64 10.73 
11.34 10. 66 7.73 
57. 04 39. 06 31. 23 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
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An examination of the above calculation discloses that the six months“ 


men. who receive 234 cents an. hour as wages, cost the company an 
additional 17.8 cents per hour in damage claims, or a total in wages 
and damages of 41.3 cents per hour; that while they represent only 
9.15 per cent of the employers. they are responsible for about 28.79 per 
cent of the accidents. his loss to the company due to accidents, ac- 
cording to Mr, Jones's calculation, gradually decreases as the experience 
of the men increases until we find that the men who have been in the 
service five years and over and receive 30 cents per hour cost the 
company only 2.0 cents per hour in damages, or a total in wages and 
damages of only 32.9 cents per hour, In other words, the six months’ 
or inexperienced men actually cost this company in wages and pamapa 
41.3 cents per hour, while the five-year men and over only cost it 32.9 
cents per hour in wages and damages, resulting in the remarkable fact 
that it actually costs the company 8.4 cents per hour more for its inex- 
perienced men than it does for the experienced men. A mere statement 
of these facts should be a demonstration of the absolute unfairness of 
the present scale. An application of the common sense so frequently 
mentioned in the opinion of the umpire must convince any reasonable 
man that these five-year men and over, who by reason of their own 
increased efficiency are able to save the company 8.4 cents per hour, 
should be entitled to at least a portion of the. profits secured by the 
company from their ine efficiency. These men at least, who effect 
this great saving for the company, are undoubtedly entitled to a sub- 
stantial increase in wages. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Considerable Lie big was introduced by both sides on the increased 
cost of living in the Pittsburgh district during the last few years. It 
was expert and statistical and, like all such testimony, of doubtful value, 
8 8 as it was the best evidence obtainable, was admitted by 

e board. 

The company admits that living costs have increased about 7 per cent 
since 1910, but its contention is based largely upon an analysis of the 
pie lists for a number of years of the Charters's stores. Mr. Charters 

as n number of stores hand‘ing groceries, fresh and salt meats, ete., 
in the Pittsburgh district. He is able, by reason of the extremely 
large yolume of his business, to buy in large quantities directly. from 


the producer and the manufacturer instead of the wholesaler, and thus 
avoid the middleman's profit which the corner grocer or butcher has to 
pay. In addition to this advantage, the major portion of his sales are 


for cash, which enables him to save bookkeeping expenses and avoid, 
to some extent at least, the usual losses of the ordinary grocer or 
butcber from bad accounts. I am perfectly willing to concede that he 
can and does sell from 7 to 10 per cent cheaper than the ordinary store, 
and if all these motormen and conductors lived conveniently near the 
Charters's stores they could undoubtedly effect a saving in their cost of 
living. The difficul with the testimony, however, arises from the 
fact that these employees are scattered throughout’ the entire Pitts- 
burgh district, and the distance between their homes and these stores 
is very great. Few of them have any household help, and in the — . 
number of the cases it would be impracticable for the wife to patronize 
Mr. Charters, as she would have no one with whom to leave the children, 
and she does the same as the ordinary person—patronizes the corner 
grocer or butcher. 

Without attempting to determine exactly the percentage of the in- 
crensed cost of living during the riod mentioned, the fact remains 
that the 7 per cent increase conceded by the company is much greater 
than the increase in wages of the 30-cents-an-hour men, who represent 
over one-half of the employees. Under the scale of 1910 they received 
294 cents an hour; under the scale of 1912, 30 cents an hour. This is 
nn advance in four years of only one-half cent an hour, or 1.64 per 
cent, compared with the 7 per cent increase in the cost of living ad- 
mitted by the company. 

Coupling my own knowledze of these matters with the expert testi- 
mony where it appeared to be reasonable, I have concluded that living 
costs have increased in the city of Pichler apes a since 1910 about 12 per 
cent. In this, of course, I include rent, clothing, etc. This increase 
has been especially noticeable during 1913 and the present year, and 
it would be but pr and reasonable to increase the wages sufficiently 
to provide for this increased cost of living, 


LIVING WAGE, 


Heretofore I have adopted the principle suggested by the counsel for 
the employees that “ wages for any useful work should be sufficient to 
maintain a normal family in health and reasonable comfort; that the 
resources of this country and this district are ampiy sufficient to main- 
tain such a standard, and that it is self-evident that the Nation can 
not be sound, healthy, and happy. upon any other basis.“ 

Are these men receiving a living wage as defined above? A large 
number of the motormen and conductors appeared before us, and in 
some instances their wives. They toid of their home lives and the 
amount of money required to maintain them in a reasonable manner, 
and it was a noteworthy fact that the men, with but one exception— 
and many of them have been in the company’s service for years—never 
have been able to acquire any property. Prejudiced minds may say 
that this was due to bad managerial ability on the part of the wife 
or extravagance on the part of the husband; but if they will take the 
trouble to read this testimony, which I have not the apara to quote in 
detail, they will wonder, as I did when I heard the testimony, how they 
get along as well as they do. I will take the case of . because 
the wage received by him is the average one received by these workmen 
and is a fair test of their living conditions. He is a regular man 
heaving a swing run who about six months before these hearings started 
to keep account of all his expenditures, which account was offered in 
evidence and is a part of the testimony. From July 1, 1913, to June 30 
1914, his total earnings amounted to $864.47, or an average of $72.06 
per month. He has two children, aged 6 and 2 years. His appearance 
on the stand indicated that he was a neat, careful man, and the fact 
that he was idle only 18 or in the year and worked some extra time 
speaks for his industry. This expense account shows that for the 53 
months he turned over to his wife $349.55. He testificd his pay for 
these months amounted to $415.26. This would leave $69.71, or a 
little less than $3 per week, which he said he spent for such items as 
lunches, shoes, shirts, collars, and things for the home. This does not 
seem extravagant, particularly when the family food bill is considered 
which amounted to $137.44 for the 53 months, or almost 7 $23 
per month. Their milk is about $1.65 a month, which would indicate 
tbat they purchased about a pint a ay: Evidently there was no milk 
for the children to drink. Their bill for doctor and medicine was 
$31.85, which would corroborate Mrs. Fothergill’s statement that an 
undue proportion of the income of these families goes for such items. 
Their bill for clothing was $52.70. 


It is plain from this analysis of their ex that Mrs. is a 

good housewife, else this family could not get along as it does, But 
with all their good management what is the net result? Mr. —-—— 
says that he is square with everybody except the grocer, to whom he 
owes $7.10. It might be possible that with good luck a saving can be 
made in the bill for doctor and medicine, so t he will break even on 
the year; but what margin is there for an extraordinary expense such 
as a death or new baby or an operation or any other of the extraor- 
dinary things which happen to all of us, and what opportunity to la 
by anything for old a What is to happen to this family if the bread- 
winner should be suddenly taken away? iety would have to shoulder 
the burden, and yet this man is temperate and industrious. He arises 
at 5 in the morning to go to his work and returns to his family about 
midnight. The family has two rooms and an attic, with the use of a 
bathroom, for which they pay $12 per month. Father, mother, and two 
children sleep in one room. One of the children is 6 years old. Now, 
it is certainly not a popes standard of living which requires this to 
be done, yet if this family wants another room they must economize 
on some other item of expense, which is impossible. For his $72 a 
month he will carry during that period in safety between fifty and 
sixty thousand of our citizens. The citizens trust to his care their own 
lives and the lives of their wives and children. 

I submit that his wages are not sufficient to maintain himself and 
family in good health and reasonable comfort. 

As to the other matters in controversy, I agree with the umpire in 
his statement that if it had not been for the wage dispute it is prob- 
able that all of them would have been settled between the parties. I 
therefore shall only comment but briefly upon two of them. One is 
the rule which 8 the employee to be at the barn five minutes 
before he is to take out his car. The testimony shows that the em- 
ployees, especially the motorman, uses this five minutes, which they 
call “ sharking time,“ in looking over the car, seeing that the brakes are 
in order, and work of like nature. There can be no question as to the 
wisdom of the rule. It is in effect in all the principal cities of the 
country and rendered necessary by the very nature of the employment. 
But I do not consider it fair to the men that they should not be 
compensated for the time so spent. It Is clearly a necessary incident 
to their employment and should be treated as a part of it. is shark- 
ing time represents a saving to the company of approximately $37,000 
à year, which of right, in my judgment, belongs to the men. Consider- 
able testimony was introduced as to the custom in other cities in 
regard to this matter. While in some of them, as stated by the umpire, 
the men are not paid for this time, in the majority of them they are. 

Secondly, the dispute in regard to the method of collectin 
money from the conductors, Inder the present system, which has 
been in effect for several years, the conductor counts his receipts, poe 
them in a bag, and hands the bag to a custodian at the barn, It is 
taken from there by the money cars, and after passing through several 
hands finally reaches the office of the company, on Sixth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, where it is counted by a number of young women. The con- 
ductor is not present when his money is counted, contrary to the usual 
method in such matters, and if he is short the shortage is taken from 
his wages. Manifestly this system is productive of a great many dis- 
potes and is extremely unsatisfactory to the conductors, I believe 

at the system formerly in use, which permitted the conductor to 
turn over the money at the barn to some one authorized by the com- 

any to receive it, would result in a great deal less dissatisfaction. 
he umpire, however, has seen fit to refuse the claims of the men for 
a change in the system, mainly, I believe, on account of the testimony 
of Mr. Jones that the pay-as-you-enter cars will be in operation on 
all the lines within the next two years. If Mr. Jones's statement is 
correct, it will obviate the difficulty, and I can suggest no*remedy in 
the matter except for the employees to test the truthfulness of Mr. 
Jones by the passage of time. 

Attention is called, in the opinion of the umpire, to the fact that 
this company can not increase the fare above the present rate of 5 
cents, and that it is not like a manufacturing concern, which can 
place the additional labor cost upon the consumer by increasing the 
prs of the product. This contention of the umpire would be meri- 
orious if there were any evidence of the financial inability of this 
company to pay a reasonable increase in wages, but there is no such 
evidence. In fact, the company carefully avoided any reference to its 
financial condition. The subtle counsel for the company, in his argu- 
ment, never even mentioned such a defense. All the evidence relating 
to the financial condition of the Pittsburgh Railways Co. is in the 
Stara pil of that company, and inasmuch as it made no effort to show 
hat it was unable financially to pay an increased wage it is a fair and 
reasonable presumption that it can do so. It should be apparent to the 
dullest mind that financial inability of the company to meet the de- 
mands of the men would have been the strongest possible defense. 

The umpire places emphasis on the fact that there is a surplus of 
labor in the Pittsburgh district, and urges this as one of a number 
of reasons against an increase in wages. I admit that there is some 
finacial disturbance in the city of Pittsburgh—in fact, throughout the 
entire Nation—due, as admitted by one of the company’s witnesses, to 
a radical change in our currency laws and the national agitation against 
the trusts; but the new curerncy law is now admitted by its opponents 
to be a marked improvement over the old system, and all fair-minded 
men must admit that the trust problem reached such a crisis in this 
Nation that it became a question whether the Government controlled 
the trusts or the trusts controlled the Government. Now that the 
regulative trust legislation has been war by Congress and approved 
by the President, I am hopeful that business affairs will assume their 
normal state, unless the appalling catastrophe in Europe, where civiliza- 
tion appears to have perished from the earth, should further disturb 
our commercial life. his I do not fear, as the war has already cre- 
ated an extraordinary demand for the products of our farms and fac- 
tories, which is bound to increase as the belligerent nations exhaust 
the supplies they now have on hand. 

Assuming, however, as contended by the company, that financial con- 
ditions are disturbed, this should have little, if any, bearing upon this 
wage scale, which runs for a tong period of time, namely, two years 
and upward. It is positively unfair to the employees to fix a wage for 
such a long period of time, based upon hard times, with strong proba- 
bilities of an improvement; and if the situation were reversed, it would 
be equally unfair to the Speed ee! to nx a scale based on good times, with 
a probability of financial stringency. 

Comment is also made by the umpire upon the fact that this company 
pays out annually for „ dend“ time approximately $87,000. In the 
aggregate this sounds like 2 large sum of money, but divided among 
3,000 emplo it represents only about 8 cents per day per man, 
But no mention is made in the opinion of the umpire of the “dead” 
time of the swing men who lay over in the middle of the day for 
from one hour to three hours without compensation, and I believe it 
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but fair to call attention to this latter fact, because the “dead” time 
for which the men are not paid far exceeds the “ dead” time for which 
they are paid, 

CONCLUSIONS, 


Under the evidence I would find the following facts: 
First. Motormen and conductors must have good sight, hearing, and 
mental alertness, They must have sound 8, sound and be 
in the very prime of 5 
must have individuality in contradistinction to em- 
ployees that work and act under the direction of a 
They must act at all times on their own initiative, with no 
recedent to guide them in the endless number of emergencies that arise 
i rformance of their datos 3i * 77 
0 not only ence grea urance 
— , endurance for constant 
es. 


cl 
from their families to a 


fth. They must eat irregularly, be awa 
and work regardless 


greater extent than any other class of wo 
of the elements. 

th. They must assume the risks incident to an 8 danger- 
ous employment and imperil their lives in a crisis like a soldier in the 
field, without regard to their own safety. 

Seventh. They are responsible to the law, both clvilly and criminally, 
oe ee of judgment and to the company even to the extent O 
making change. 

Eighth. They must forfelt their conviction as to the propriety of 
work on Sundays and holidays. 

Ninth, Their responsibilities have been materially increased since 
the signing of the last wage agreement, by the introduction of the large 
or labor-saving cars, the increased congestion in the downtown section 
of the city, and the rapid increase in the number of automobiles, auto 
trucks, and similar vehicles. 

Tenth. The cost of living since the signing of the last wage scale 
has undoubtedly materially increased. 

Eleventh. They serve two masters, the public and their 5 

The facts I would find puts them in a class much higher than an 
ordinary mechanic or skilled workman, They have the additional re- 
sponsibility for human life. They are denied, by reason of Sundays 
and holidays, present yee and if not properly compensated, 
future enjoyment as well. he effort of every man is to better his con- 
dition, and if he is precluded by his environment, the sequel is discon- 
tent. The modern idea is that the inequalities of fortune should be 
mitigated by paying a fair living wage, the same to be measured by the 
cost of living, risks incurred” and the responsibilities assumed. 

From these premises the deduction follows: The increase demanded 
by the men is reasonable and should be granted. I believe the testi- 
mony in — ig 8 ae in the wages of all of these 
employees of at leas cents an hour, 

* 88 of recommendations which are not binding upon either 
side are made by the umpire, one of which suggests the creation of a 
board of conciliation, represented on one side by men elected from the 
various barns of the company, and the other by the officials of the 
company, the board to be given power to determine the disputes which 
are bean to arise between the employees and the company. With this 
although I am Informed that it 


on I am in entire acco 
I do not, 8 


disadvantage of the policy expiring =— 


ner, I would recommend to the em 23 that they pay the additional 
ght life policy. have no doubt, 

as the umpire suggests, that this offer of insurance coming on the eve 
the men as a 


pers 
faith 
to greece 
thelr death, it would be an economic fallacy to 


ages 
exacti, 


from this case. 


JURISDICTION OF CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, ETC. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 19076) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

The SPEAKER.. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the first subdivision of section 116 of an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 2 to the 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, is hereby amended to read as fol- 


ows: 
“First. The first circuit shall include the districts of Rhode Island, 
Maine, and Porto igi 
8, and 246 of the act aforesaid are 
hereby amended to read as follows : 
“Sec. 128. Tbe circuit courts of appeals shall exercise appellate 
of error final decisions in the 


risdiction to review by appeal or wri 
triet cour inclu the United States district court for Hawail 
and the Uni States district court for Porto Rico, in all cases other 


than those in which appeals and writs of error may be taken direct to 
the Supreme Court, as provided in section 238, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law; and, errepi as provided in sections 239 and 240, the judg: 
ments and decrees of the circuit court of appeals shall be final in 


cases in which the jurisdiction is dependent entirely upon the te 
fes to the suit or con being aliens and — of the United 
tates or citizens of different States; also in all cases arising under 
the patent laws, under the trade-mark la under the copyright laws, 


under the revenue laws, and under the 


laws, and in admiralty 
cases. 
“Sec. 238. A 


Is and writs of error . . taken from the dis- 


cision ; from the final sentences and decrees in pea causes; in any case 
that involves the construction or application of the Constitution of the 
United States; in any case in which the constitutionality of any law of 
the United tes or the validity. or construction of any treaty made 
under its authority is drawn in question; and in any case in which the 
constitution or law of a State is claimed to be in contravention of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


which writs of error and appeals from the final judgments and decrees 
of the highest court of a State in which a — — Ag the suit could be 


with the same power and panon 


Sec. 5. That an action or suit by or inst a railroad company in- 
corporated and existing under an act of Congress shall not be regarded 
as a case arising under a law of the United States within the meanin: 
of the statutes regulating the jurisdiction of the courts of the United 
States, unless there be some sufficient reason for so rding it Inde- 
pendently of the incorporation and existence of the road company 
under an act of Congress. 


Sxc. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
the Ist day of January, 1915. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, this bill incorpo- 
rates a number of different propositions, which I will take up 
in detail. 

The first section of the bill relates to appeals and writs of 
error from the District courts of Porto Rico. In the present 
state of the law Porto Rico is not attached to any circuit, and 
appeals from the District Court of Porto Rico go direct to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That causes a great 
many cases to reach the Supreme Court of the United States 
that ought to be disposed of in the circuit court of appeals. 
The sole purpose of section 1 is to.attach Porto Rico to the 
third circuit, as Hawaii is now attached to the ninth circuit. 
It is attached to the third circuit simply because that has less 
business than other circuits. 

The second section simply reenacts sections 128, 238, and 
246 of the Judicial Code, adding to section 128 the words 
“and the United States District Court of Porto Rico,” in line 9. 

Also, in line 19, the words “ under the trade-mark laws” are 
added so as to put litigation in regard to trade-marks on the 
same basis as cases arising under the patent laws and the 
copyright laws. It seems that there was an oversight in the 
statute, and the provision does not now relate to trade-marks, 
which gives a different rule in trade-mark eases than in patent 
and copyright cases, and the committee saw no reason for such 
distinction. So it provided that the law applicable to patents 
and copyrights shall also apply to trade-marks. 

Section 238 is amended so as to include Porto Rico. The 
same is true of section 246. 

Section 244 of the act is repealed. That provided for appeals 
direct from the District Court of Porto Rico to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Section 4 relates to bankruptcy cases, and the adoption of 
that provision will prevent a great many bankruptcy cases 
reaching the Supreme Court which now reach it. It makes the 
decision of the circuit court of appeals final in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and cases, but still leaves the Supreme Court with the 
power to review, through certiorari, such proceedings and cases 
as it may deem necessary and proper. The bankruptcy law 
has now been so thoroughly construed that there is not much 
doubt about any of its provisions, and cases now coming to the 
Supreme Court under it involve complicated questions of fact 
rather than of law. Besides all of this, many of these matters 
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now have four hearings—one before the referee, one in the dis- 
trict court, one in the circuit court of appeals, and one in the 


Supreme Court. Certainly all litigants ought to be satisfied 
with a hearing before the referee, a trial in the district court, 
an appeal to the circuit court of appeals, with a right to review 
in the Supreme Court of the United States by a writ of cer- 
tlorarl upon a sufficient showing. 

Now, section 5 proposes to amend the law which, as far as I 
know, relates only to the Texas Pacific Railway Co. The courts 


have held that a railroad company chartered by Congress has. 


a right to remoye a cause to the Federal courts on the sole 
ground that it is a corporation authorized by Congress. This 
Dill was introduced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEALL], 
and the Texas Pacific road, operating in Texas, was incor- 
porated by act of Congress, and is the only road in the State of 
Texas that has the right to transfer its cases to the Federal 
court on the ground that it was incorporated by Congress, 
thereby giving it an advantage over other railroad corporations 
operating in the State of Texas. 

This amendment provides that if a railroad company char- 
tered by act of Congress takes its cases to the Federal courts 
it must allege some other ground provided by statute for the 
transfer of cases from the State to the Federal courts. In other 
words, it so amends the law that they can not take it to the 
Federal courts on the sole ground that the corporation was 
chartered by Congress. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
considered the desirability of amending the law so as to prevent 
the transfer of cases from a State court to the Federal court by 
corporations on the ground of diverse citizenship? This House 
put in the codification of the judiciary title a provision eliminat- 
ing that as one of the grounds for transfer. A Senator refused 
to agree to it; it was in the closing hours of the short session, 
nnd the provision in conference had to be eliminated because he 
would not agree to it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. That matter was not brought to 
our attention in connection with this bill, but these other mat- 
ters were, and we thought they were all meritorious. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is dealing with only one 
little abuse by one railroad, while I am speaking of a great 
abuse by all of them. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The gentleman asked me a ques- 
tion, and I replied to it. If this is brought to the attention of the 
Judiciary Committee, I have no doubt they would give it careful 
consideration. 

Mr. WEBB. I think there are three or four bills looking to 
a remedy of the very evil that the gentleman from Kentucky 
speaks of, but we have been very busy lately. 

Mr, SHERLEY. You have a bill here undertaking to change 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts as to railroads that are 
incorporated by the United States. You are dealing with one 
little evil. All the railroads of the country exercise the right 
to transfer actions from a State court to the Federal court on 
the ground of diverse citizenship, although at the time that the 
provision was put into the law originally there were not a 
hundred corporations in the country to be affected by it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. This bill was introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEALL]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not quarreling with what the com- 
mittee has done, I am trying to emphasize a matter of very 
much more importance than that which is now presented to 
the House. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I think the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is correct in saying that there are more important matters 
connected with this subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This bill is dealing with the specific ques- 
tion of the right of transfer from State courts to Federal courts. 

Mr. WEBB. I will state to the gentleman that we are giving 
consideration to that matter, and we will bring out a bill before 
long. We have had no hearings upon it; we have been so busy 
with other matters. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope it may come early enough so that it 
will not be sandbagged by some Senator opposed to the provi- 
sion when it gets to another body. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. This bill was introduced on October 2 and re- 
ported to the House on October 8, and it provides that it shall 
go into effect on the Ist day of January, 1915. I was going 
to ask the gentleman to change the date, so that if the Senate 
should pass it it would not haye to come back here. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I think that is a good suggestion. 
What time would the gentleman suggest? 


Mr. MANN. Not earlier than the Ist of April; that will give 
a reasonable time after Congress adjourns. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in 
section 6, line 7, by inserting the 1st day of April, 1915, instead 
of the Ist day of January. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A page 5, line 7, by striking ont “January” and inserting 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bil! was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PROCEDURE IN THE UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12750 on 
the Union Calendar. I want to make the suggestion that it 
ought not to be on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Plainly it is not a Union Calendar bill. I sug- 
gest that the gentleman ask unanimous consent to consider it in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was uo objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12750) relating to procedure in the United States courts. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 269 of the Judicial Code, approved 
March 3, 1911, oe and the same is hereby, amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

No judgment shall be set aside or reversed or a new trial granted 
by any court of the United States in any case, civil or criminal, on the 
ground of misdirection of the jury or the improper admission or rejec- 
tion of evidence, or for error as to any matter of pleading or procedure, 
unless in the opinion of the court to which application is made, after 
an examination of the entire cause, it shall appear that the error com- 
plained of has injuriously affected the substantial rights of the parties. 

“The trial judge may in any civil case submit to the jury in con- 
nection with the gene verdict specific issues of fact arising upon the 
pleadings and evidence, reserving any question of law arising in the 
case for subsequent argument and d on, and he and any court to 
which the case shall thereafter be taken on writ of error shall have the 
power to direct judgment to be entered either upon the verdict or upon 

e special findings if conclusive upon the merits.” 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Amend as follows: Strike out, on Rese 2, lines 5 to 12, both inclusive, 
it being the last paragraph of the b 8 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ACTION FOR DEATHS ON HIGH SEAS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I call up the bill H. R. 6143, relating to the 
maintenance of actions for deaths on the high seas and other 
navigable waters, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the death of a person shall be 
caused by wrongful act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas, 
the Great Lakes, or any navigable waters of the United States the per- 
sonal 5 of the decedent may maintain a suit for dam: 
in the district courts of the United States in admiralty for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the decedent’s wife, husband, parent, child, or dependent 
relatives against the vessel, person, or corporation which would have 
been Hable to a suit for damages by or in behalf of the decedent by 
reason of such act if death had not ensued. 

Sec. 2. That the recovery in such suit shall be a fair and just com- 

nsation to the persons for whose benefit the suit is brought and shall 

apportioned among them by the court in proportion to the pecuniary 
damage they may severally have suffered by reason of the death of the 
person by whose representative the suit is brought. 

Sec. 3. That suit shall be begun within one year from the death of 
the decedent, unless during tha riod there has not been reasonable 
opportunity for securing jurisdiction of the vessel, person, or corpora- 

on sought to be cha : Provided, however, That after the expira- 
tion of a period of one 7 5 from the decedent's death the right of 
action hereby given shall be deemed to have lapsed within 90 days 
after a reasonable opportunity to secure jurisdiction has offered. 

Sec. 4. That if a person die as the result of wrongful act, neglect, or 
default occurring on the high seas, the Great Lakes, or any navigable 
waters of the United States during the pendency in a court of admiralty 
of the United States of a suit to recover damages for personal e 
In respect of such act, neglect, or default, the personal representative of 
the decedent may be substituted for the decedent as a party, and the 
suit may pr as a suit under this act for the recovery of the com- 
pensation provided in section 2 
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Sec. 5. That in suits under this act the fact that the decedent has 


but the 


been guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar recove 
ibutable 


court shall take into consideration the degree of negligence a 
to the decedent and reduce the damage 5 

Sec 6. That this act shall not affect the rights of as pr ae and 
others to avail themselves of the 5 of the laws of the United 
States relating to limitation of Liability. 

Sec, 7. That all suits for da 
by wrongful act, neglect, or default occurring on the 

re: 


8 of this act; and where the death has been caused by wrong- 
1 act, neglect, or default occurring on the high-seas suit for damages 
shall not be maintained in the courts of any State or Territory or in 
the courts of the United States other than in admiralty. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be constru to abridge the 
rights of suitors in the courts of any State or Territory or in the courts 
of the United States other than in admiralty to a remedy given by the 
laws of ay State or Territory in case of death from injuries received 
elsewhere than on the high seas: Provided, That there shall be but one 
recovery by the person Injured or by or in behalf of any of the persons 
mentioned in section 1. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “ compensation,” insert the words “ for 
the pecuniary loss sustained.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the word “ pecuniary.” 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “ one year” and insert 
the words “ two years.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out the words“ one year" and insert the words 
“two years.” 

Page 2, line 16, after the word “ shall,” insert the word “ not.” 

Page 2, line 17, after the word “lapsed,” strike out the word 
Within“ and insert the word until.“ 
s Page 3, line 5, strike out the word “taken” and insert the word 

take," 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Bryan] desires to be heard in opposition to this bill. He 
is on his way over from the Office Building, and I would not 
like to have the amendments voted upon until he has had a 
chance to be heard upon the bill, So far as I am advised up 
to date myself, I am in favor of the bill, and I ask the Clerk to 
read in my time a letter from Mr. C. E. Kremer, of Chicago, an 
admiralty lawyer of very high standing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHICAGO, January 26, 1915. 
Hon. James R. MANN, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Mann: The Maritime Law Association have for years 
been trying to pass a bill in Congress providing for the survival of a 
right of action in case of death on the high seas and within the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. I understand the Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported in favor of sueb a bill and that it is now before the House, and 
that some of the Members are objecting to it out of a fear that in some 
way it will interfere with State rights. 

I do not know whether you are opposed to the bill or whether you 
are open to conviction upon the subject. The advantages of this bill 
are that it provides for a survival of a right of action on the high seas, 
where at present there is no such survival, because the high seas are 
opteine of the territorial limits and the jurisdiction of the different 

tates. 

There is, as you know, as much reason for providing for a right of 
action where a death occurs on the high seas as where it occurs on 
waters within the boundaries of a State, in which case the State law 
provides for a right of action, 

Another advantage of such an act would be this: In many cases 
where death has occurred on the Lakes it has been difficult, and in 
some instances Impossible, to determine whether the death occurred in 
Michigan or in Illinois or in Wisconsin, as in one case I know of. As 
you know, the boundary of the State of Illinois extends to the middle 
of Lake Michigan and there meets the boundary of the State of Michi- 

n and on a line drawn with the northern boundary of the State of 
filnots there Is a point in the lake where Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan practically come together. 

A worse controversy arises where the boundary is between a State 
of the United States and Canada. All of the Lakes except Michigan 
are bounded on the one side by Canada, and in a recent case there was 
considerable difficulty in arriving at the point of whether or not the 
Canadian law applied to a death which occu on an American vessel 
at the time it was in a c nel of the St. Marys River, which is the 
boundary between Michigan and Canada. Much testimony was taken 
to determine whether the death occurred on the American or the 
Canadian side. 

All of these difficulties would be obviated by passing the bill that is 
now before Congress and giving the admiralty courts jurisdiction over 
a case of death which occur on the high seas or upon the Lakes. 
This would not deprive the State courts of ction, because the 
judiciary act of 1789 expressly provides that all cases the jurisdic- 
tion of the State court remains and there fs a remedy in every case 
tried in the admiralty courts, which can be enforced in the State court 
which may have jurisdiction at the time. 

I could, of course, go into this matter at per length and give you 
authorities, and I would be glad to do so if you think gra need them, 
but T know that for years the admiralty bar of the United States have 
been trying to get Congress to pass this act, or a similar one, in order 
to supply a deficiency which exists in all eases where death occurs 
outside of the territorial limits of one of the States of the United 
States. in each of which a right of action is preserved. 

I trust and hope that you may lend your valuable service in fur- 
Sean ee much-needed legislation. 


ours, very truly, C. E. Kremer. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina is willing I will yield the time now to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. WEBB. That is entirely agreeable to me. 


Mr. MANN. Then I yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. BRYAN]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, why not let me be recognized 
in my own right? I desire to reserve the balance of my time. 
I do not want this bill to pass this afternoon if I can prevent it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not entitled to recognition 
except by the courtesy of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
We are not in the Committee of the Whole. I reserve the 
balance of my time. : 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] or the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Froyp] is first entitled to recognition. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read in my time a 
letter from Judge Harrington Putnam, of the second judicial 
department of the appellate division of the supreme court of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which is a very clear exposition of the provi- 
sions of the bill. I send that letter to the desk and ask that it 
be read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BRooktyn, N. Y., August 22, 1913. 
Hon, E. T. Wess, : 
Chairman of Subcommittee of Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatires, 

My Dear Sin: Availing myself of the suggestion In your note to Mr, 
McCoy, I beg to address you on behalf of H. R. 6143, the bill for main- 
tenance of actions for death at sea. 

The general purpose of the measure is to give a uniform right of 
action in the United States admiralty courts for death by negligent acts 
occurring on the high seas, or on navigable waters of the United States, 
sig ergs BAP 3 Great Lakes. The common law of England and in this 
country had no right of action for death, the reason for this omission 
being commonly stated that such * es was personal, which did not 
survive the death of the one inju This was remedied by Lord 
Campbell's act, and following it our States have passed statutes con- 
ferring certain remedies for th. Congress also has changed the 
common law in this r for the District of Columbia. 

On the Continent of Europe a recovery may be had for death, whether 
the pegtigent act was on land or on water. Generally the right is 
admitted favor of those whose maintenance or support is cut off by 
such removal of the one under a duty of support. 

But the maritime law of En; d and the United States follows the 
common law, and hitherto we have had no remedial legislation passed 
for our maritime courts. In England it has been held that Lord Camp- 
bell's act does not cover a death on the high seas so as to give a right 
of action in rem; that is, against the vessel at fault, although a re- 
covery has been allowed in personam against the vessel owner, 

In this country a series of decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that there is no recovery for death at sea, in the 
absence of a statute conferring such a remedy. (The Harrisbury, 119 
U. S., 199; The Alaska, 130 U. S., 201.) : 

The French law allows such recovery. Hence in a proceeding to limit 
liability by the French steamship company owning the passenger steam- 
ship La Bourgo (210 U. S., 95), our court enforced the right to 
recover for death at sea, applying the law of France. 

In another limited liability proceeding arising from a collision more 
than 3 miles from land between steamships both owned by Delaware 
corporations the death statute of Delaware was applied. (The Hamil- 
ten, 207 U. S., 398.) These State statutes, however, are far from uni- 
form, In some States the recovery is limited to the conscious suffering 
before death—a matter difficult of proof in case of drowning at sen. 
(The Robert Graham Dunn, 70 F. R., 271.) Other States only give the 
remedy against those who are common carriers, which would not apply 
to vessels chartered or engaged for a single owner. In a few States the 
remedy for damages must follow, or be concurrent with, a criminal 
prosecution, so that the offender must have been first indicted. Fur- 
thermore, corporations owning seagoing vessels are not contined to the 
States upon seaboard. For reasons of taxation, or other supposed 
advantages, shipping corporations may be organized in a remote inland 
State, and if the vessels are negligently managed at sea the death rem- 
edy must be sought in the statutes of such State. If a collision be 
9 between vessels of different States, having diverse systems of 
relief for death, obviously great difficulties would arise, especially in 
fixing damages. : 

Although the constitutional grant of all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction, with the power to regulate commerce, was intended 
to secure uniformity throughout the country, the Supreme Court has 
suffered this ano: ous condition to grow up on the permissive theory 
that until Congress acts a State can legislate at least to the extent of 
binding corporations which it has crea so that these statutes may 
extend to torts committed more than 3 miles from land. ‘ 

Such State statutes, diverse in their terms and conflicting in remedies, 
are but a poor makeahift for the uniform, simple legislation which Con- 
gress alone can enact. 

The present bill is designed to remedy this situation by giving a right 
of action for death, to be enforced in the courts of admiralty, both in 
rem and in personam, The right is made exclusive for deaths on the 
high seas, leaving unimpaired che rights under State statutes as to 
deaths on waters within the territo jurisdiction of the States. The 
measure has engaged the attention of the Maritime Law Association of 
the United States for more than 10 years, and in its present form has 
the approval of the American Bar Association. It is believed to be 
9 85 simple, and in accord with the general policy of our more recent 

tate and Federal legislation 

Refer the separate sections, it may be said: 

Section gives a right of action in the admiraity courts for death 
from negligent acts oec upen the high seas, the Great Lakes, and 
other Spell waters, the E being similar to the language of 
Lord Campbell's act. 


Section 2 provides that the damages to be recovered shall be a fair 
and just 5 to the persons injured by the death of the de- 
ceased, to be determined and apportioned by the court, Inasmuch as in 
admiralty proceedings 


there are no jurors. 


Section 3 fixes a ne seer statute of limitation within which suit must 
be brought, and since it may not always be possible to get jurisdiction 
of the vessel or owner during that period, a proviso is added to allow 
additional time in case the one-year period does not afford reasonable 
n to serve Ne 

ction 4 deals with the case where a person has brought suit in an 
a op court to recover for a personal injury but dies from the 
effects of the injury before the suit it concluded. The section permits 
the action to be continued by the personal representative of the deceased 
for the recovery of damages for his death as provided for by the act. 

Section 5 states the admiralty rule in gy sd of the effect of contribu- 
tory negligence, namely, that Ít shall not bar recovery, as at common 
law. but go to the reduction of damages. See the Mar Morris, 137 
U. S., 1.) This is also the doctrine of the Federal employers liability 
act (Laws of 1908, ch. 140, sec. 3). s 

Section 6 reserves to shipowners the right of limitation of liability, as 
established by the laws of the United States, present or future, 

Sectlon 7 makes the act the law of the courts of admiralty of the 
United States. and, so far as the high seas are concerned, makes the 
remedy exclusive. This is for the purpose of uniformity, as the States 
can not properly legislate for the nigh seas. 

And section 8 reserves to suitors their rights under State statutes in 
the courts of the States and in the common-law courts of the United 
piares with the proviso that there shall be but a single recovery for the 

jury. 

Ans measure is primarily a bill for the admiralty courts; not to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the States. y 

The fact that the several States have followed Lord Campbell's act, 
in so far as actions in the courts of common law are concerned, shows 
that public opinion in this country favors recovery for death. The 


Titanic disaster is still fresh in mind. 
h: reason why the admiralty law of the United States should 
3 i š e States and lag behind the - 


longer depend on the statute laws of 
3 Europe. ngress can now bring our maritime law into line 
with the. laws of “tose enlightened nations which confer a right of 
i ged wane 1255 any. objection to the bill. 
NES Seer ate HARRINGTÒN PUTNAM. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, that is such a clear description of 
the provisions of the bill that I do not care to make further 
comment at the present time. I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I did not know this bill was to 
come up here to-day, and I am not in good shape, so far as my 
notes are concerned, to present my objections to the bill as I 
would have been under different conditions. This proposition, 
of course, is a very important proposition. Everyone will ad- 
mit that there ought to be some kind of an employer's Ha- 
bility to cover cases where the injury amounts to death on the 
water, the same as on land. There is no doubt about that. 
England changed the old common Jaw and created that lability 
in what is known as Lord Campbell’s act. In ‘that act there 
was no provision that it should apply merely to carriers by 
rail, but it applied to all persons who through negligence 
caused the death of another. That became applicable to the 
high seas and to the waters of Great Britain, and all of the 
territory of Great Britain, whether land or water, and was 
enforced. It was amended along the lines of development of 
the modern ideas of liability and the modern notions of an 
employer’s responsibility, common-law defenses, negligence, and 
all of those things until, for instance, one amendment I now 
have in mind provides that insurance going to the deceased, 
which the beneficiaries, the dependents of the deceased, may 
receive shall not be held as a debit or a cut-off from the amount 
of judgment that is rendered. There are a great many other 
amendments that have been provided by the natural evolution 
of the ideas involved in the Lord Campbell act, but that origi- 
nal act is far in advance of the act which is tendered for pas- 
sage this afternoon. As the act was passed in 1846 it had 
more of relief and more of the modern idea in respect to em- 
ployer’s liability than this proposed act, and at the present 
time amendments have been added and the act has been made 
stronger. Of course, it provides for jury trial, with no thought 
of leaving the matter to an admiralty judge, or a Federal judge, 
or some one person to determine the amount of the injury and 
the issues of the suit. The right of a jury trial is something 
which we have for all time held valuable; a right that we 
would not alienate for any consideration, since, at least, our 
country has been in existence. When the Titanic went down 
those claimants who filed their claims in England went on with 
their suits, they had their jury trials, and, according to the 
Times law reports, the amounts of the various awards have 
been settled and adjudicated. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is there any limitation as to the amount 
5 rent according to the value of the ship that is de- 
stroy 

Mr. BRYAN. That is another feature, but I will be glad to 
answer all that I know upon that subject. Under the operation 
of the English statute, liability in the case of the Titanic, for 
instauce, was approximately $3,000,000. 
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Under the operation of our liability laws, which provide that 
the claimant can have the value of the ship and the current 
revenues, the tariffs for passengers and freight, the Liability 
under the American laws would have been $96,000, as against 
$3,000,000, and yet they say we are not good to our ships, that 
we are unkind to our shipowners, and we do not give our ship- 
ping any consideration or any laws that will permit them to 
operate. The British shipowners, the Ocean Steamship Navi- 
gation Co., came here before Judge Holt, who recently resigned 
because the salary of the office was not sufficient—a good man 
as far as I know and an able judge—aad they went before him 
and sought an injunction against the State courts that were 
trying cases against this steamship company, one in Chicago, 
one in Minnesota, another in New York, and caused all of the 
cases to be transferred to his jurisdiction, and sought then to 
apply the American rule rather than the English rule. The 
claimants said that this was an English ship flying an English 
flag and the liability was to be given under lex delicti instead 
of lex fori, or the law of the forum. They went to trial. These 
English shipowners begged and beseeched the court to test their 
liability by the American statute instead of the English statute, 
and under the decision they have won their contention, and their 
liability is some day to be decided or tested before some Federal 
court under American law, which is lex fori. In the meantime 
the English claimants have gotten their money by a jury of 12. 
But I did not care or expect to go into that question just now. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is the gentleman sure that a jury sat and 
affixed and awarded damages in the English court? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. The Lord Campbell act provides in its 
very body for a submission of this matter of damages to a jury. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But the Lord Campbell act does not apply 
to maritime courts or to admiralty proceedings 

1 BRYAN. Does the gentleman assert that juries did 
not 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not assert it at all; I asked the gen- 
tleman if he were sure of it. 

Mr. BRYAN, The gentleman is mistaken in the position he 
takes there, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not, as respects the Lord Campbell 
eg itself. I do not know what may be the amendments to that 
ac 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman did not listen to the reports a 
few moments ago. There is nothing in the statutes of England 
that binds the Titanic or any other ocean steamship company 
to pay damages in case of death to the successors of the dece- 
dent except the Lord Campbell act and amendments thereto, 
with respect to compensation proceedings recently enacted. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. In the report of the committee on this point 
appears a letter from Judge Harrington Putnam, and he says, 
speaking of this act: 

Section 1 gives a right of action in the 8 court for death from 
negligent acts 9 the high seas, the Great Lakes, and other 
navigable waters, the language belug similar to the language of Lord 
Campbell's act. 

Mr. BRYAN. Similar to Lord Campbell's act.” The gentle- 
man who wrote that is a proctor in admiralty, a very able 
gentleman, and has prepared this law and sent it here to be 
enacted as similar to the Lord Campbell act, and then, if the 
gentleman from Virginia, to whose opinion I readily defer on 
any legal proposition 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I beg the gentleman’s Pardon, if he will 
permit me; I do not wish to divert him at all. The proposition 
I submitted was that the original Lord Campbell act did not 
apply to death occurring by negligence on the high seas. I did 
not mean to say there have not been amendments; I express no 
opinion upon that at this time. The question, however, which 
I addressed to the gentleman was this: Did juries assess the 
CARER in the case of the Titanic in the English admiralty 
cou 

Mr. BRYAN. I will take that up in just a moment. The 
Lord Campbell act provides for death by negligence, and does 
not limit it to land or water. Its provisions extend wherever 
British authority extends, both on land and water, and has 
always so extended. Our employers’ liability act limits its 
provisions to railroads, and the reason it does not apply to both 
boats and railroads in this country is because it is limited to 
earriers by railroad. Now, as to whether juries assess the 
damages under the Lord Campbell act, if the gentleman will 
look at the Times Law Report for Friday, July 11, 1914, in the 
case of O'Brien against the Ocean Steamship Navigation Co. 
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(Ltd.), being one of four cases brought to recover damages for 
death in this particular Titanic disaster, he will find it noted 
there that a jury held there had been no negligence in the navi- 
gation of the ship but there had been negligence in the speed of 
the ship; and while I have not those reports before me, he will 
find them in volume 29, page 629, of the Times Law Reports; 
and there is no question at all that the gentleman is mistaken 
in that matter; and while, as I say, I defer to the gentleman’s 
ability on law matters, I do not defer to the gentleman’s state- 
ment in reference to that fact. He is mistaken there. They 
were tried by jury. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit me, I did 
not say it was not so done. I simply asked the gentleman if he 
was certain that that was the fact. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am certain. 

That is the way England took care of that matter, and that 
is the kind of relief the English law gives. In this country, 
after living long under the common law, we developed somewhat, 
and every State in the Union, nearly, passed laws fixing lia- 
bility in case of death. Of course it was an abhorrent notion 
that you could burn a man nearly to death and he could get dam- 
ages for that; that if you paralyzed him he could get damages 
for that, if he still lived; but if the breath of life went out of 
him, then there was no liability to his successors. That was an 
abhorrent idea, but it originated in the notion that the cause 
of action ended with the death of the person injured. But in 
all of our States, practically, we changed that old rule, and we 
created State statutes fixing liability upon any ‘person who is 
responsible, through negligence, or who, through negligence, 
becomes responsible for the death of an individual, that liability 
to go to the descendants. And, of course, we had lots of legis- 
lation all over the country on that subject, and then finally it 
came up to Congress, and Congress passed an employers’ lia- 
bility act, and we provided that in all cases of injury and death 
in interstate commerce caused by carriers by railroad there 
should be that liability, and we passed an up-to-date statute, 
inyolving all personal injuries in interstate commerce by rail- 
roads. Of course it is subject to very material improvement, but 
that statute was adopted as affecting interstate commerce in 
this country, and we limited it, however, with great care and 
caution to railroads. Now, if we had left that limitation out, 
like the Lord Campbell act did, and merely passed an act 
that any person who should be responsible for the negligent 
taking of the life of another should be responsible in damages 
to the dependents of the person injured, then it would have 
affected a steamboat just the same as a railroad train. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Does the gentleman think the Congress of 
the United States has the power to pass a general death-injury 
statute such as the States have passed? 

Mr. BRYAN. We have the power to pass it affecting inter- 
state commerce on railroads or on steamboats. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. I understand that. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. And we have the right to pass a law as to 
employers’ liability on all steamboats and all vessels that sail 
the waters because of the constitutional provision which gives a 
special jurisđiction in admiralty matters. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. The gentleman did not answer my question. 

Mr. BRYAN. We have no right to pass a law that will 
govern the internal matters of a State. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. ‘Then it was by virtue of the power over 
interstate commerce that the act was passed applicable to car- 
riers engaged in gych commerce. 7 

Mr. BRYAN. e steamboat that sails from New York to 
Savannah or Galveston is just as much engaged in interstate 
commerce as a railroad train that goes from New York to 
Savannah or Galveston, and we have a right to pass that act 
as to vessels carrying interstate commerce, for two reasons: 
First, because it is interstate commerce; and, second, because 
it is subject to admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. We have 
the right on those two grounds. But when we passed our law 
as stated we restricted it to railroads, and now boats go to 
sea and there is no national law establishing this liability. 

But the matter went into the courts, and by a series of 
decisions it was determined in the first place that the New 
York statute applied. It was decided by Judge Addison Brown, 
of the United States District Court of the Southern District of 
New York, after citing a great string of precedents, that in 
effect the State law of New York should apply in a case of 
death—injury where the vessel was registered at New York; 
that the vessel was subject to the New York law. Then came a 
decision from Judge William H. Taft along the same line, and 
then a couple of Delaware decisions. And the steamboat com- 
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panies found out that they had to try these cases for death at 
sea under the law of the land, under the law of the State from 
which they were registered, and that they had to go up before 
a judicial tribunal and face a jury of 12 men under the State 
law unless the injury was so great to the yessel and the claim 
so great that they faced practical insolvency, and then they 
could have them all clustered or gathered together in some one 
Federal court. Otherwise they had to meet a jury of 12 men 
under the State law. 

Down in Mobile, Ala., for instance, if a man is injured on a 
vessel that sails from Mobile out into the Gulf of Mexico and 
is registered in the State, he can invoke the State law of Ala- 
bama and get judgment rendered under the laws of the State 
of Alabama. I do not know about Alabama, but the laws ought 
to provide up-to-date and modern provisions as to liability 
and as to negligence. If a boat sails out from New York, he 
can sue in the State of New York and can get judgment there 
before a jury of 12 men. He has that advantage. He has the 
ndvantage of an up-to-date law of the State. And in Puget 
Sound he can get his relief under the laws of my State, the 
State of Washington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Gladly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is the gentleman’s objection to the bill the 
fact that it undertakes to give exclusive admiralty jurisdiction 
in cases where the death occurs on the high seas, or is it be- 
cause in giving that exclusive jurisdiction you do not provide 
for the proper sort of relief and for jury trial? 

Mr. BRYAN. My principal objection is it does not provide 
proper and adequate relief. ` 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that the gentleman discussed 
this bill last summer. Have you prepared a substitute that 
does give relief? 

Mr. BRYAN. I have prepared a bill, H. R. 12807, and have 
introduced it, practically following the very wording of the em- 
ployers’ liability law, and if any man can stand up here and 
tell me why a steamboat should have the privilege of burning 
a man to death and not be liable under the same kind of rules 
and restrictions as a railroad is liable if it burns a man to death 
I will get some informtion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BRYAN. Gladly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman believe there should be 
no limitation as to the extent of liability for death or injury 
occurring aboard ship? 

Mr. BRYAN. That is another question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is one of the questions that occur 
when you ask as to whether there is any difference between a 
railroad and steamboat. I would like to get your opinion. 

Mr. BRYAN, I will give my opinion on that. My opinion is 
that the steamboat ought to be just as liable, and there ought 
to be no limitation; that they ought to be compelled to take out 
their insurance; and that they ought to protect their workmen 
in the same way as the workmen on a railroad train are pro- 
tected. That is my opinion. But if our limited liability statutes 
which are so extremely fayorable to the steamboat lines are 
left on the statute book, nevertheless a man who gets hurt or 
the dependents of a man who gets killed ought to have the full 
limit of relief under modern ideas as to liability and as to 
negligence and restrictions of common-law remedies as on a 
railroad, and then when he gets his judgment, the steamship 
company may avail itself of its right under the limitation stat- 
‘utes, which permit them to limit the liability to the value of 
the vessel and current revenues of the trip. 

As to whether we repeal these laws or not, that is another 
question. But while we are trying these damage suits the men 
are entitled to equal consideration with railroad employees. 
For instance, a man gets a judgment for $10,000 from the Ocean 
Steam Navigation Co., and the Ocean Steam Navigation Co. 
owns several vessels, or the liability in a particular case is 
$96,000, and there are no other claims, the matter of liability 
is nothing to him in that case. He does not care anything 
about it, but the matter of liability becomes of great importance 
when there is a wholesale number of claimants, when the steam- 
ship company engages in the wholesale drowning of seamen and 
workmen. The individual claimant for one judgment, or a 
small judgment, does not care particularly about these liability 
laws that the gentleman mentions, and therefore we have two 
different, separate questions, and we are not talking primarily 
about the question of a limited liability. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman dismisses it as of no conse- 
quence or as secondary consequence, and yet the very case he 
indicates, that of the Titanic, shows that it is frequently of 
infinitely more importance than any other question. It is of 
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great importance, even if you have all the rights under the sun, 
to get a Judgment, if the judgment when you get it is of only 
limited value. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman says that the case I cited, that 
of the Titanic, docs not sustain my contention. I say that the 


case of the Titanic does sustain my contention. If there were a 
number of claimants in the case of the Titanic, the Umitation 
of lability allowed under the laws is of great importance. If 
there bad been only one claimant for a small amount, the 
limited liability stutute would have no effect. I want to cut 
out the limiting of liability, and I want to make the steamship 
companies assume their linbilitles. But first and foremost I 
want 2 decent employers’ liability law as to seamen and as to 
men who work on boats, tle same as for the men who work on 
raiiroad trains. 

Mr. SHERLEY. win the gentleman tell us what there is in 
the rules in admiralty touching the right to recovery that he 
objects to, because the effect of this bill as prepared is simply 
to extend the right that wonld exist in admiralty where there 
was injury but not death to a case where there was death? 
Now, what is there touching the enforcement of the rights of a 
man to recover for injury in the admiralty law that the gen- 
tleman thinks is unfair or old or obsolete or what not, as he 
says? 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman asks what I object to in the 
admiralty jaw. Before answering that I think what the gen- 
tleman menus is, What is there that I object to in the present 
procedure, the present relief that Is granted? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I mean just what I said. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then the gentleman does not say what he ought 
to menn. The present admiralty law does not cover the situa- 
tion. The present admiralty Inw is not exclusive. The State 
laws of the several States 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, if the gentleman will permit, I do 
know what 1 wanted to say, and 1 did say what I wanted to. 
What I meant was not the State law, but this law that the 
gentleman is objecting to, because to a Umited extent it ex- 
cludes State jurisdiction. I asked the gentleman to point out 
whet there was in the admiralty law that he objected to. 

Mr. BRYAN. My objection to the present admiralty law is 
that when a man comes in with his claim he gets no jury trial. 
So far us that is concerned he has no relief at all, or his de- 
pendents have no relicf, In the admiralty court in case of death, 
aud for that reuson this matter has no application to the ad- 
luiralty court. It is the Stute courts that are involved, and in 
view of the fact that there is no admiralty law for death you 
enn have your case tried ander the State law, which is more 
libera! than all the admiralty rules in practically every case; 
I think in every case where State laws have been passed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What I am trying to get at is, what in the 
admiralty practice in the Federal court does the gentleman 
object to? ; — 

Mr. BRYAN. I have just told Fou. 

Mr. N No. The geutleman simply dismissed it 
by saying there is no jurisdiction In death cases, which this 
bin is intended to cure. Now, I ask the gentleman, In suits 
for injuries—not for death—what there is in the procedure 
in admiralty cnses that he objects to? 

Mr. BRYAN. Injuries less than death? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. But that has nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It bas n good denl to do with this ense. 
This bill proposes to give jurisdiction in admiralty to cases 
where a man is killed. 

Mr. BRYAN. Killed only. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Heretofore admiralty jurisdiction went only 
to injury cases, and not to death cases. Now you propose to 
put the denth cnses on practically the same plane as injury 
eases. Therefore it becomes important to inquire what there 
is that is wrong touching the method of trial or the rights of 
litigants In cases of injury and: not of death, so that we may 
corks it in both cases. That is the meat in the Whole dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BRYAN. Of course the bill that I introduced, and which 
the gentleman asked about, does involve cases less than death, 
In discussing that proposition of putting all those cases under 
the employers’ lability law, what 1 object to in the admiralty 
procedure as applied to personal-injury suits in the first place 
is that there is no jury trial, 

The Federa! judge can call n jury if he wants to, but that is 
merely advisory, and the ordinary man will say that he might 
just about as well let his claim go as to try it before a Federal 
judge, who he feels, whether justly or not, is unfriendly to him. 
The average workingman, engineer, or fireman who gets seri- 
onsly hurt on board a vessel does not like very much to submit 


his case to a judge who ordinarily Is a member of varlous or- 
ganizations to which he has no necess; and he prefers, under 
the same rules and regulations that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky would prefer, a jury of 12 men. That is fundamental, 
and that is enough if there were no other reason to apply. 

In our Federal employers’ liability law we made these pro- 
visions. We did not fix it so that a Federal judge would try a 
case where an engineer was killed or injured in a wreck, but 
we fixed it so that a jury of 12 would try it. So, when we come 
to this proposition, we ought to puss an employers’ liability law 
that will really mean something. We ought at least to put into 
it all the relief thut is provided in the employers’ liability law 
for rallroad employees. 

But ontside of that, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
Ley] has brought into this discussion—and I suppose if he had 
not brought it In I would have done so—the question of the 
limited liability. There is a section of this bill keeping in force 
that limited Hability statute which enables ships to escape any 
greater liability than they now have. For instance, the Standard 
On Co. puts a ship under the American flag. You will say, 
“My! The Standard Oli Co.! John D. Rockefeller! That is 
all right. You can go oa that ship with safety.” But perhaps 
the ship is called the Leviathan, und there is organized a 
Leviathan Co., which owns nothing in the world except that 
one ship; no other property. Then that ship goes ont and meets 
with another ship, and she has only half enongh of a crew on 
board, and down she goes, and the liability then is limited to 
that ship and her value at the bottom of the ocenn. 

Mr. WEBB. Win my friend suggest how that evil could be 
remedied? Practically every ship is incorporated, and all the 
corporation owns is the ship and its freight, and when the 
company comes into court and surrenders the hull of the ship 
and the freight, what else could you get under the liability laws? 
The company has surrendered all the property it owns. 

Mr. BRYAN. It would take more of an enactment than I 
have suggested, or even than I have put in my bill, to get 
around this separate incorporation; but that is done only to 
escape certain negligence proyisions. Take, for instance, the 
Nantucket. She went down. There was a little fellow nimed 
Kuehne, who took off his belt and gave it to a lady passenger, 
and he went down with the ship. Now, when the aged parents 
of this boy seck money recompense for their loss, they are told 
to go and get the ship at the bottom of the ocean. I think 
there ought to be additional legislation to cover a case of a 
separate incorporation of one ship, so that every ship that goes 
out on the ocean shall have some kind of Liability and some 
kind of backing that is responsible. 

Then, on the Lakes: I was talking to one of the ablest men in 
the House a while ago about the Great Lakes— lie is not now ou 
the foor—and he snid this law would not affect the Great Lakes; 
that the States which border on the Great Lakes and have up- 
to-date employers’ liability laws will still try them. Of course the 
gentleman is mistaken. The term “high seas“ as here used is 
a very broad term. The bill starts ont with the proviso— 

That whenever the death of a person shall be caused by wrongful 
act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas, the Great Lakes, or 
any navigable waters of the United States— 

And so forth. Of course the Great Lakes are included in that, 
and then there is a section here that attempts to preserve the 
jurisdiction of the States. That is section 8. Here is whut it 
says: 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge the 
rights of suitors in the courts of any State or Territory or lu the courts 
of the United States other than in sdmiralty to a remedy given by the 
laws of any State or Territory in case of death from injuries received 
elsewhere than on the high seas. 


Note the words elsewhere than on the high seas.“ 

That does not preserve the Jurisdiction of the States that bor- 
der on the Great Lakes, because the Great Lakes are a part of 
the high seas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reference in the bill to the Great 
Lakes in connection with the high seas would separate the 
Great Lakes from being included in the larger term. 

Mr. BRYAN, I think that would depend on the interpreta- 
tion by the courts as to what is meant by “high seas.” If the 
court decides that the high seas include the Lakes, then this 
State jurisdiction Is eliminated under the term which involves 
an exception: 

Elsewhere than on the high seas, 

The United States Supreme Court, in the case of United 
States v. Rogers (150 U. S., p. 249), has held that the Great 
Lakes are high seas; and then you can not be sure what the 
decision would be, for instance, as to Puget Sound. There is a 
great body of water going north into another country, and while 
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it is true enough that inland rules apply after you get to a cer- 
tain point, at the same time, as to whether Puget Sound would 
be a part of the high seas or not is a subject for dispute. I do 
not believe that the citizens of this country who live on the 
borders of these Lakes want to give up the right to try these 
cases before their State courts unless u decent Federal law is 
passed, and this law, in my opinion, is not that kind of a statute. 
I think this law is a disgrace to those who are its proponents. 
It is too far out of date. The proper way to do it is through a 
workmen's compensation net that gives a man dainnges for au 
injury without regard to negligence, which gives him a fair 
compensa tion. 

This provides, in the first place, only for his “ pecuniary loss 
sustained.” You,.could not get that into a modern statute in 
any State where the people have any say so In a thousand years. 
‘They would not put it for “ pecuniary loss sustained.” Under 
that if a man is killed and his fraternal insurance amounts to 
$500 or $1,000, and this is passed, and his case went to trial in 
court, the damages would be $2,000, but $1,000 is deducted for 
the amount of the insurance received, so that $1,000 is the pecu- 
niary loss sustained. If the man’s damages amounted to $1,000 
and his insurance to $1,000, his dependents would get nothing. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman know of any State where 
those deductions are made? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; I think you would never find that incor- 
porated into the statute of any State, but that is what this 
Congress is trying to do. 

Mr. DECKER. I am asking for information. I am not 
familiar with any law that will allow them to deduct the life 
insurance where they are recovering for pecuniary loss. What 
law is the gentleman familiar with under which they can do 
that? 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman from Washington permit 
me to answer that? 

Mr. BRYAN, I will yield gladly to the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin. 

Mr. COOPER, That is a question I was coming to by and 
by. In some States the constitutions provide for the recovery 
of exemplary damages, The right to recover such damages is 
given by the constitution of Kentucky, the constitution of the 
State of my learned friend, Mr. SAERLEY. This is the language 
quoted by Sutherland on Damages: 

Whenever the death of u person shall result from an injury inflicted 
by negligence or wrongful acts, then, In every such case, damages may 
be recovered for such death from the corporations and persons so caus- 
ing the same. 

Then Mr. Sutherland says: 

This language includes not alone compensatory damages but all varie- 
ties of damages known to the law. In Washington, under a statute 
allowing the recovery of pecuniary or exemplary damages, both can not 
be recovered In every case, but in case of mere neglect the pecuniary loss 
measures the recovery; in case of inary, caused by moral or legal 
wrong amounting to willfalness, exemplary damages may be added. 

Now, suppose that the owner of a steamboat should willfully 
ignore the provisions of a luw for the sufety of passengers, as 
was the case in the horrible catastrophe of the Slocum, in Nev 
York Harbor, when 1,100 people were burned to death, The 
only damages under this proposed statute would be the actual 
financial damages. The corporation owning the steamboat 
might be werth a hundred million dollars and have willfully 
Violated the statutes of a State, yet you could not collect exem- 
Pla ry damages. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. COOPER. After I have read one passage more from 
Sutherland. He says: 

Under the Alabama act, which provides for the recovery of such dam- 
ages as the jory may assess, the damages are punitive and exemplary 
in every_case—punitive of the act done, and intended by thelr imposition 
to stand as an example to deter others from the commission of nioral 
wrongs or to incite to diligence in the avoidance of fatal casunlties— 
the purpose being that the preservation of human life, regardless of the 
pecuniary value of a particular life to the next of kin under the statutes 
of distribution. 

Now I will yleld to the gentleman, with the permission of the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Where was the Slocum burned? 

Mr, COOPER. In New York Harbor. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This statute does not apply. 
plies to damages occurring on the high seas. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true, but there might be a boat of the 
same character on the high seas. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What I mean is that you have your State 
remedies against the corporation, ns in the case of the Slocum, 
if this bill passes, us you have it if it does not pass. 


It only ap- 


Mr, COOPER. My friend will readily understand that there 
might have been u boat on the high seas as regardless of the 
law as was the Slocum in the harbor of New York. I am 
showing, or having the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monra- 
cove] infer aud understand, that not alone are people negligent 
in the harbor of New York, but that they have a great deal 
more opportunity to take passengers out on the high seas and 
escape detection for negligence than they have to eseape de- 
tection for negligence in the harbor of New York. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is entirely 
right about that, This law may not be perfect, but It gives a 
remedy where we have none now. It gives a right to sue in 
admiralty for death occurring on the high seas, where we have 
no right to sue in admiralty now. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman say there would haye been 
no right, in the case of the Slocum disaster, if the bout had 
been out a little on the high seas beyond the harbor? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Oh, no; I do not say that. 

Mr. BRYAN. They could have sued under the State law. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; the admiralty court mny apply the 
State law. 

Mr BRYAN. And that is what is the matter with the ship- 
owners. They do not want the court to apply the State law. 
The State law is too strong—claimants get larger judgments. 
They want to save money and deprive the injured of their due, 
and they come down here with a learned proctor in admiralty, 
who parades a nicely prepared opinion that he is going to give 
something to claimants and to widows and orphans they have 
not got, and then he fixes up an antiquated law which if it was 
introduced ju a Chinese assembly 2,000 years before Christ 
would have been 2,000 years behind the time then. 

It is an ontrage to attempt to pass a law like this at this time, 
and it will never be any credit to the gentleman who introduced 
it, to those who piss it, or those who answer the roll call in its 
favor. It does not accord with the idens of this dux and time, 
and for that reason I oppose it more than the matter of State 
jurisdiction. I am willing o give to the Federal courts ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in the waters of the country. I am willing 
to give them exclusive jurisdiction, at least in respect to boats 
engaged in interstate commerce, or even of all boats, provided 
they have a decent law. I do not care so much who has juris- 
diction. I want a good law. The reason why I support these 
other measnres and do not listen to this State-rights business 
is becnuse I want a good law, and I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment can enforce a good law; but this law will never be any 
good, no matter how long it stands on the statute books, if it is 
ever enacted. $ 

Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. BRYAN. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Spenker, I thank the gentleman for his 
courtesy. I wish to call the attention of my friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Montracvur] to the Virginia lnw upon this subject and 
what is attempted especially by this bill to prevent—that Is, the 
recoyery of anything except pecuniary loss in case of death. 
Sutherland on Damages, paragraph 1263, says: 

The Virginia statute permits the jury to award such damages as to 
it may seem falr and Just. Under it punitive damages may be awarded, 
and the jury may consider the mental suffering of those for whose 
bencfit the action was prosecuted. <A later case, however, treats the 
question as an open one. The samo conclusion was announced in a 
California case awarded under a Hke statute; but that case was soon 
disapproved, and the rule declared to be that in estimating the pecuniary 
loss of a wife for the death of her busband the jury may consider 
whether or not the deceased was a good husband, able and willing to 
provide well for his wife. 

And under the constitution of Texas we find this provision, 
paragraph 1264 of Sutherland: 

The constitution of Texas PSAN that In cases of willful homicide 
there shall be responsibility for exemplary damages and a jury may be 
directed to award such damages. 

But this bill provides that in n case of willful homicide on the 
high seus, death by wrongful act, nothing but compensation for 
pecuniary loss can be awarded. Not only that, but I direct the 
attention of the gentleman from Washington to the fact that 
right across the page in this bill is u provision that the 
people who are after damages because some one has killed a 
relative or caused his death through gross negligence or vicious 
malignant attack—the people who are suing for damages are 
likely to have the award of the jury reduced by the court, be- 
cause the decedent may have been negligent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me further? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, how much more time haye I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman has 12 minutes 
reninining. 

Mr. BRYAN, I yield for n moment. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield agsin? 
Yes. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I will just say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] that the question to which I was ad- 
dressing myself was not at all the question of pecuniary loss, I 
was simply discussing the question of jurisdiction, the question 
of how far Lord Campbell's act was applicable. I know very 
well the law of Virginia. We have in Virginia in addition to 
compensatory damages what we call punitive or exemplary dam- 


Ages. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. There has been a difference of opinion as to 
whether the right to recover compensatory or exemplary dam- 
ages survives. 

Mr. WEBB. That is the point I wanted to ask the gentleman 

from Virginia, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, also. 
Mr. COOPER, Exactly. I called attention to these laws in 
certain States, notably Texas and others, in which it is ex- 
pressly provided that the right of exemplary or punitive dam- 
ages does survive. In some of the States the jury may be in- 
structed to award them. 

Mr. WEBB. I wanted to say I think there are very few 
States that permit the recovery of punitive damages in case of 
death. In other words, I think there are very-few States, if 
any, that allow the executor to sue for the value of the de- 
ceased’s life and also recover punitive damages for his death 
or the bringing about of his death. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is the reason why you push this little blanket 
one-page statute here to do away with the possibility of anybody 
in any State getting punitive damages? Does the gentleman 
think it is wrong? 

Mr. WEBB. No; we desire to open the courts of the United 

States to any suitor who wants to sue for death on the high 
seas. That is just the object of this bill. We want to apply 
the Lord Campbell act or some other act that will give a citi- 
zen of the United States the right to go into a United States 
court and sue for a death that occurred by negligent act on the 
high seas. 
Nr. BRYAN. Why will not the gentleman accept as a substi- 
tute for this bill the employers’ liability law that applies to 
railroads and let us apply the same meed of liability to a 
steamship company of John D. Rockefeller that you would 
apply to a railroad owned by John D. Rockefeller? Will the 
gentleman agree to such a substitution? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course the gentleman could not draw a bill 
now that would apply 

Mr. BRYAN. I say, and I challenge successful contradic- 
tion y 

Mr. WEBB. 
it here. 

Mr. BRYAN. I know I could not get the votes; I admit that. 
All you have to do is to cut out the limitation involved in the 
term “carriers by railroads” in the Federal employers’ lia- 
bility act, and it will apply to everybody under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. It will apply to land and water alike. 

Mr. WEBB. if you did, you could not get it through, and 
what is the use of fooling with something which you can not 
get through? 

Mr. BRYAN. When there is something that needs to be 
knocked on the top of the head, let us knock it. Let me show 
you something here that a little girl at the mangle down at the 
laundry can understand. She may not understand all the big 
words, but she can understand this: Here is your negligence in 
the employers’ liability act passed by Congress when they could 
get 100 votes. A different party was in power and it got 100 
votes then. I thought that party was reactionary; I thought 
that the Democratic Party was progressive, but this came up 
and it got 100 votes. That was before the Democratic Party 
came in, this employers’ liability law, but here is what was put 
in in reference to negligence: 


Src. 2. That in all actions hereafter brought against any common 
carriers to recover damages for personal injuries to an employee, or 
where such injuries have resulted in his death, the fact that the em- 
ployee may have been guilty of contributory negligence shall not ber 
à recovery where his cont butory negligence was slight and that o 
the emplo 5 was gross in comparison, but the dama; — shall be 2 — 


And the gentleman could not get 100 votes for 


Ished by the jury in 3 to the amount of negligence attributable 
to such 9 II questions of negligence and contributory negli- 
gence shall be for the jury. 


Now let me read the other, 

Mr. WEBB. Just a moment. This bill preserves that, too. It 
is progressive in that it destroys the effect of contributory 
negligence. $ 
Mr. BRYAN: I will ask the gentleman to let me read the bill. 
Section 5 of the bill the gentleman is attempting to pass through 
here for steamships provides: 


That in suits under this act the fact that the decedent has 1 — 
guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar recovery, but the court 
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shall take into consideration the degree of negligence attributable to 
the decedent and reduce the damages accerdingly. 

Then the Federal employers’ liability act denies the railroad 
company any relief for the employee's negligence where it is 
violating a statute when the accident occurs. But this urgency 
bill, for the relief of the Shipping Trust and the robbery of 
unfortunates who may be deprived of the relief they now have, 
is silent on that point. The learned proctor and corporation law- 
yer who wrote this bill did not think of that feature. 

I want to know why these people, and the learned proctor in 
admiralty, who I suppose has been in the employ of steamship 
companies a great part of his life, should draw this bill which 
he sent to this committee in such a way as to leave out these 
provisions to the effect that the damages shall be assessed by a 
jury in proportion to the amount of negligence where the con- 
tributory negligence was slight and that of the employers was 
greatest in comparison. The railroads run through North Caro- 
lina and people get killed once in a while on railroad crossings, 
and the people get injured, and the brakemen and other em- 
ployees are injured, and you want to apply some kind of re- 
striction there, and you say where the corporation is grossly negli- 
gent the jury can come in and give them a little taste of their 
own medicine, can take into consideration the gross negligence 
of the corporation, but you do not want to mention that about 
a steamboat. Why not? I know the gentleman does not care 
particularly, does not defend these steamboat companies par- 
ticularly; but this was a learned man, this Mr. Putnam, who 
drew this act and made this report and wrote all the docu- 
ments that have been submitted here. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association, and ex-President William 
H. Taft is president of the American Bar Association. I do not 
suppose he ever saw this act or ever paid any attention to it; 
but these are two great men, very great men. 

I suppose this Judiciary Committee believe turn about is 
fair play, and they say to themselyes, “ Have we not given 
Samuel Gompers all he wanted and the American Federation of 
Labor all they claimed?” You may suppose you can give pas- 
sengers and workmen on the steamboats any kind of medicine 
and make them take it. And you come here before this House 
with that kind of negligence provision. The labor unions to-day 
are kuccking at the doors of the House for a statute that will 
eliminate this negligence defense. Why should it be that when 
a man, because the night before he was up perhaps with his 
sick family and nervous and all disorganized, goes down to 
work the next day and does some little act of negligence and 
thereby loses his life, his widow can not recover anything be- 
cause he was negligent, whereas the blooming bachelor, who had 
no responsibilities at home, went down steady and self-reliant 
and did not do any act of negligence and was killed and his 
sister or brother or other survivor can get the damages? 

Mr. WEBB. Has your State abolished the contributory- 
negligence act? 

Mr. BRYAN. We have wiped it out like a poisonous rattle- 
snake. Whenever a corporation kills a man out there we do 
not ask whether the man who is dead was guilty of some act 
of negligence or not. The relief is not for him. He is dead. 
The relief is for his widow. We do not want to leave her in 
poverty and dependent upon society. We give the relief and let 
the price be charged to the particular industry involved. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand you want to make your law the 
national law of this country. You know that a majority of the 
States of this Union still permit the contributory negligence to 
be set up as a defense, and you ask this Congress now to adopt 
your very progressive compensatory law or the employers’ lia- 
bility law for the high seas. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have had no hope of getting any such con- 
descension from this Congress. 

Mr. WEBB. Then you want nothing done? 

Mr. BRYAN. I introduced a bill giving to these boats the 
seme amount of negligence responsibility. Or I am willing to 
accept the same kind that you put on a railroad—that this Con- 
gress has included in its employers’ liability act as to a rail- 
road. I do not ask you to follow my State. But if you did, you 
would give the survivors of those who lost their lives in an 
accident what is coming to them. 

Mr. WEBB. Then you would rather have nothing than to 
have this bill? 

Mr. BRYAN. 
State laws. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman indicate why we have these 
big proctors in admiralty coming down here and passing a law 
if there was nothing? The shipowners are not protesting. 
They are generally pleased with nothing. They have some- 
thing; that’s the trouble. They have something that affects 


I certainly would. I would prefer to have the 


They have the laws of the several States, and the laws 
of the several States put them in position worse than this law 


them. 


will do. They want to get away from big judgments and 
juries. The only effect of this bill will be a relief to the ship- 
ping organizations, to ease them from a big share of their re- 
sponsibility and liability. Do not you think that we have 
nothing. We have better laws than this law. 

Mr. WEBB. You still want the doors of the courts of the 
United States to be closed to every citizen in his right or that 
of his dependents to sue for death on the high seas and forbid 
a man going into court and seizing the vessel and bringing an 
action in rem? 

Mr. BRYAN. You are trying to shut a dozen doors. All the 
people who live in the cities around the Great Lakes, such as 
Chicago, Detroit, Duluth, and other cities, are not going to 
accept, I tell you, with any kind of pleasure this kind of a 
statute, that takes away from them the remedy that the pro- 
gressive legislation of those States has given them and substi- 
tutes a lame, ineffective, corporation-made statute. 

Mr. WEBB. The bill reserves that legislation. I suggest to 
the gentleman that he read the text of the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. The bill says: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge the rights of 
suitors In the courts of any State or Territory or in the courts of the 
United States other than in admiralty to a remedy given by the laws 
of any State or Territory in case of death from injuries received else- 
where than on the high seas. 

Mr. WEBB. That is right. If the injury occurs on the Great 
Lakes or on the navigable waters, the State will have the right 
to try those cases, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will read it, here is the law, 
One hundred and fiftieth United States Reports, that establishes 
the contention that the Great Lakes are the high seas, and under 
the term “high seas” you do not know how much will be 
included. Puget Sound will be included in it, I think, and the 
Great Lakes are included in it. If the gentleman will consult 
the authorities, he will see that what I say is correct. This law 
will be the sole remedy on the Great Lakes if it is passed by 
Congress. 

Now I ask the gentleman if he intends to vote on this bill 
this afternoon? 

Mr. WEBB. I hope so, if the gentleman will not resort to 
obstructive tactics. : 

Mr. BRYAN. I think that a week devoted to the considera- 
tion of this bill would be profitably spent, and I hope it will go 
over one week until the next Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, Speaker, I want to inform the gentleman 
that in my judgment this is a matter of too exceedingly great 
importance to be voted on and passed now under the present 
circumstances, 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman objects seriously to a vote 
now, I shall make a motion to adjourn and let it come up next 
Wednesday. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew the re- 
quest I made this morning, that when the House adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman if this is for the 
purpose of expediting the consideration of appropriation bills, 
and not for any other purpose? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is to give another hour for the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills. I make the request at the 
suggestion of the gentleman in charge of the legislative appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection if it 
is for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do no 
adjourn. ý 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
December 17, 1914, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting urgent estimates of appropriation for inclusion in the 
urgent deficiency bill for the fiscal year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
see at K. to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Postmaster General submitting 
urgent estimates of appropriation required for the Postal Sery- 
ice on account of the fiscal years 1914 and 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
coor y to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
p . è 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of State submitting 
an urgent deficiency estimate in the sum of $250,000 for pay- 
ment to the Government of Panama the third annual payment, 
due February 26, 1915 (H. Doe. No. 1366); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
urgent estimate of deficiencies for contingent expenses of the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 
(H. Doe. No. 1367); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting an urgent estimate of deficiency for contingent expenses, 
office of surveyor general of Alaska, for the fiscal year 1915 
(H. Doe. No. 1368); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report on preliminary exami- 
nation for harbor refuge at Point Arena or other locality on the 
Pacific coast between San Francisco and Humboldt Bay, Cal. 
(H. Doe. No. 1369); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Henry P. Field, administrator of Edward A. Field, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1370); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Henry H. Barroll v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1371); to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in.the case of John 
Cook v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1372); to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
James Biddle v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1373); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Alzina L. Harris, widow of Edgar B. Harris, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1374); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the case 
of Levi W. Dooley et al., heirs of Aaron T. Dooley, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doe. No. 1375); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the case 
of Asahel Jones v. The United States (H. Doc. No, 1876); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Catharine Snyder, widow of Jacob Snyder, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No 1377); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Julia A. Ordway, widow of David S. Ordway, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1878); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 
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16. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Thomas A. Wakefield v.-The United States (H. Doc. No. 1379); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Albert G. Penbody v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1380); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

1S. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Awelia King, widow of Prettyman King, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1381); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims. 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Patrick Tobin v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1382); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transinitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of Ella 
Sowie, widow of Orlando T. Sowle, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1383); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

21, A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of Kate 
B. Boggs and Mary B. Russell, heirs of Walter B. Barnett, 
deceased, t. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1384) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 

transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Cornelian Cress, widow of Edwin Cress, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1385) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 
23. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Isaac C. Sheaffer v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1386); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Charles E. Ferguson. son of Richard L. Ferguson, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 1410); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 

transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Cleayeland F. Dunderdale v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
1411); te the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 
: 26. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
James H. Smith v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1412); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the ease 
of Samuel A. Crawford v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1413) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

28. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Galelma Law v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1414); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
J. Webster Henderson, executor of Robert M. Henderson, de- 
ceased v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1415); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

50. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 


transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 


Margaret Augustine, sdministratrix of the estate of Henry 
Augustine, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1416) ; 
to the Committee ou War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

31. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transinitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Theodore G. Anderson, brother of Chauncey B. Anderson, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1417); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Forelgn Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(II. R. 18178) to reinstate Frederick J, Birkett as third lieu- 
tenant in the United States Rereuue- Cutter Service, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1226), 


— oih said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the cousideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (U. R. 19499) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth H. Brayton; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19770) granting a pension to Rose E. Wicoff; 
Committee on Pensious discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 20031) providing a site and 
public building for a post office at Sparta, Ga.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20032) providing for a site and public 
building for a post office at Tennille, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (II. R. 20033) governing the reclama- 
tion of desert-land entries, by the planting of trees, etc., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 20034) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to remodel and rear- 
range a public building at St. Paul, Minn., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 20035) for the relief of desert- 
land entrymen in Fresne and Kings Counties, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 20036) to extend tempo- 
rarily the time of filing applications for letters patent and regis- 
tration in the Patent Office; to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. BURNETT (by request): A bill (II. R. 20037) further 
to regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 20038) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 22, 1914; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 20039) to amend 
section 18 of an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the enlargement, exten- 
sion, remodeling, or improvement of certain public buildings, to 
authorize the erection and completion of public buildings, to 
authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for 
other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. + 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 20040) to provide for the 
care and treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy and to 
prevent the spread of leprosy in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 387) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 678) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to employ a woman attendant for the ladies’ 
retiring room, adjoining Statuary Hall; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: Resolution (II. Res. 679) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to employ an additional 
telephone operator; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (II. R. 20041) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Lanham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20042) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcellus M. Justus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (II. R. 20043) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Thompson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 20044) granting a pension 
to William C. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 20045) granting an increase of pension to 
Lovina Markley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 20046) granting a pension to 
Samuel C. Braden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee; A bill (II. R. 20047) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Tilton Seay; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 20048) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Buckle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 20049) granting a pension to 
William H. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missonri; A bill (H. R. 20050) granting an 
increase of pension to Wiliam A. Meloan; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 20051) granting an increase of 
pension to Winfield S. Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 20052) granting a pension 
to Joseph Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 20053) granting a pension 
to Lewis W. Carlisle; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20054) granting a pension to Mary Clark; 
te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 20055) for the relief of heirs 
of Charles Morgan, sr., deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20056) granting a pension to 
Catherine Sweeney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (II. R. 20057) granting an increase of 
pension to Luther S. Vananda; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20058) granting an Increase of pension to 
Matthew H. McCreight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 20059) granting an increase 
of pension to J. S. Cochenour; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GILL: A bill (H. R. 20000) granting an increase of 
peusion to Johanna G. Zschocke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 20061) granting a pension to 
William R. Prichard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Hy Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 20062) granting a pension 
to Ida Koeller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 20063) granting a pen- 
sion to Julin A. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20064) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert S. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 20065) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden O. Mudge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 20006) 
granting a pension to George Peck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 20007) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20068) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Denby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20000) granting an increase of pension to 
Charies W. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20070) for the relief of Amanda McGhee; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (EL R. 20071) granting an increase of 
pension to John J. Driscoll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20072) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis Bloom; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 20073) granting a pension to 
Francis M. Gustin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20074) granting an inerense of pension to 
Jennie S. Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20075) for the relief of John M. Haner; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20076) for the relief of Oscar N. Whitney; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20077) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George I. Fleming; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. F 

By Mr. PLATT; A bill (H. R. 20078) granting a pension to 
Charles L. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 20079) granting a pension to 
William H. Greeu; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20080) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James Hardin; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (II. R. 20081) to 
remove the charge of desertion agninst Joseph Gaelbois; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 20082) granting an incrense of 
pension to James II. Wendt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
gions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20083) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 20084) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Kirk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 20085) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel N. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalda 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A biH (H. R. 20086) granting an Increase of 
pension to Warden J. Wilkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 20087) granting a 
pension to Lizzie C. Breen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 20088) 
granting a pension to Frank McCabe; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 20089) granting 
a pension to Albert W. Johnsen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 20090) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet Smalley; to the Committee-on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 20091) granting a pension 
to Susan Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20092) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Declute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 20093) granting an increase 
of pension to Alvin Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20004) granting an inerense of pension to 
Henry Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of First Baptist Church of Factory- 
ville, First Baptist Church of Tunkhannock, Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church of Factoryville, Methodist Church and Sunday 
School of Skinners Eddy, Methodist Church and Sunday School 
of West Auburn, Methodist Episcopal Church of Great Bend, 
Presbyterian Church of Ulster, Presbyterian Church of Great 
Bend, Presbyterian Church of Sayre, Liberty Corners Church 
and Synday School, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Liberty Corners, Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Montrose, Sons of Temperance of White Mills, and the Men's 
Organized Bible Class of Troy, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Westminster Christian 
Endeavor Society, of Wooster, Ohio; Christian Enden vor So- 
ciety of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh of Baltic, Ohio; 
Christian Endeavor Society of the First Reformed Church of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, in all 225 petitioners, asking for the 
passage of the Hobson prohibition resolution; to the Committee 
on Rules. j 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of Louis Gallan, Enterprise Store 
Co., Mountain Supply Co., I. L. Binder, and Guy Guy, all of 
Hastings, Pa., favoring passage of House bill 5308. taxing mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the congregation of the First Baptist 
Church of Johnstown, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BORCHERS: Petition of citizens of Decatur, III., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petitions of citizens of David- 
son County, Tenn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for increase of pension for 
Mary ‘Tilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of New York City Methodist 
preachers’ meeting, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of National Electrical Contrnetors’ Associa- 
tion, relative to tixing postal rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also petition of Western Association of Short Line Railronds, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 17042, changing 
basis of mail transportation; to the Committee on the Post Ollice 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Washington Board of Trade, protesting 
against amendment to the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill relative to taxes in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Anton J. Panly and 53 others, 
of Attica and Varysburg, N Y., protesting against violntion of 
the spirit of neutrality; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Union Avenue Baptist Church, Methodist Episcopat 
Church of Paterson, and Passaic Baptist Chureh, of Passaic, 
N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of First Baptist Church of West- 
bergen, Waverly Congregational Church and Sunday School, 
and Leonard W. Borst, of Jersey City, and Woodcliff Reformed 
Church, of North Bergen, N. J., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of Rev. John Hammond, of Scranton, 
and E. T. Dimmick, of Carbondale, Pa., favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Riley Pond, John W. Wire, William 
Mann, J. W. Brindle, James Williams, William Clevenger, Ralph 
Miller, and C. Rhonemus, of Wilmington, Ohio, favoring passage 
of House bill 11970, to pension the “squirrel hunters”; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of St. John’s Baptist Church, of Springfield, 
Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of A. B. Arnold; Coventry Central 
Baptist Church, of Anthony, R. I.; First Methodist Church, of 
Centerville, R. I.; Wood River Church, of Richmond, R. I.; 
Samuel M. Cathcart, of Westerly, R. I.; Meshanticut Baptist 
Sunday School, of Cranston, R. I.; Curtis Corner Sunday 
School, of Gould, R. I.; North Scituate A. C. Church, of North 
Scituate, R. I.; Methodist Episcopal Church, of East Green- 
wich, R. I.; Miss Mary B. Pittlefield, Harry E. Tennants, 
Natick Baptist Church, Margaret Main, James W. Main, F. J. 
Earl Dodsworth, Clarence C. Maine, Isabelle Potter, and B 
Pierce Tabor, of Natick, R. I.; Second Baptist Church, of Shan- 
nock, R. I.; Rev. Frank Gardner, of Phenix, R. I.; Everett E. 
Jones; Brotherhood of Wakefield Baptist Church, of Wake- 
field, R. I.; and Rev. F. D. Smock, of Foster Center, R I., urg: 
ing the passage of legislation providing for national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Ladies’ Bible Class and Mena Bible Class, 
of Hope, R. I.; Hartford P. Brown Bible Class, First Baptist 
Church, of Hope Valley, R. I.; Primitive Methodist Church of 
Pascoag, R. I.; Swedish Baptist Church, of Hillsgrove, R. I.; 
Park Place Congregational Church, of Pawtucket, R. I.; Herbert 
Hannah, of Arlington, R. I.; Samuel Albro, of Washington, 
R. I.; Wickford Baraca Bible Class, of Wickford, R. I.; Trinity 
Union Methodist Episcopal Church, Allied Temperance Com- 
mittee of Rhode Island. Elmwood Christian Church, George W. 
Petri, Trinity Baptist Church, William T. Greene, John Harrop, 
Rev. James E. Springer, Corliss Heights Baptist Sunday School, 
and Charles W. Littlefield, Esq., of Providence, R. I.; and 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of East Greenwich, R. L, 
urging the passage of legislation providing for national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of members of the Methodist 
Church of Rockland, members of the Epworth League of 
Stoughton, Methodist Episcopal Church of Whitman, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Beston (Mass.) Socialist Club, protesting 
against sending foodstuffs to nations at war; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Gen. James ©. Strong. of Oak- 
land, Cali, favoring passage of House Bill 16626, relative to re- 
tirement of Brig. Gen. James Clark Strong; to the Committee 
om Military Affairs, 

Also; petition of Thomas B. O'Keefe, of Watsonville, and C. A. 
Engelhardt. of Santa Barbara, CaL, protesting against the cir- 
culation of the Menace through the mails; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post. Roads. 

Also, petition of the Santa Cruz (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring passage of House joint resolution 372, relative to the 
prepadne of the United States for war; to the Committee on 

es. 

By Mr. 160: Petition of Mound City Council, No. 207, 
United Commercial Travelers of America, St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ing House bill 18683; to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions from Allied 
Temperance Committee of Rhode Island; Elmwood Christian 
Church, Providence; Sunday school of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Mapleville; Free Baptist Church, Greenville; Rev. J. H. 
Roberts, Greenville; E. R. Bullock, Providence; Swedish Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Providence; Lime Rock Baptist Church, 
Lincoln; First Baptist Church, Lincoln; and Trinity Union 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Providence, all in the State of 
3 Island, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on es. 
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By Mr. McKENZIE: Petition of Church of the Brethren of 
Ogle County, III., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOON: Petition of citizens of Dechers. Tenn., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Benton, Tenn; favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany a bill 
for relief of George I. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. x 

By Mr. PLATT: Papers to accompany a bill for a pension to 
Charles L. Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: Papers to accompany bill to remove charge 
of desertion from the military record of James Hardin; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of merchants of the twentieth 
congressional] district of Illinois, favoring House bill 5308, tax- 
ing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of citizens of Waltham, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Osterville, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry churches and citizens 
in the thirtieth New York district, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Memorial of City Council of Shawnee, 
Okla., favoring the passage of the Hamill civil-service pension 
bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of W. G. Rigg and others, of Hinton, Okla., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Mechanicsburg, Vanlue, and churches of Urbana, Ohio, favoring. 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of citizens of Uxbridge,. Black- 
stone, and Lodge No. 1, International Order of Good Templars, 
of Worcester, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, December 17, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: k 

Almighty God, we worship Thee. Thou art worthy to receive 
the adoration and praise of all men. When we live upon the 
low plane of life Thou dost seem afar off. When we behold 
Thy glory through the atmosphere of our own sinful hearts our 
vision fades into the light of common day. Give us a percep- 
tion of Thy goodness and of Thy greatness that will appeal to 
every high motive and purpose of our lives, remembering that 
our lives lived in conformity to Thy will will reach the highest 
possible destiny. Every motive that Thou dost appeal to is an 
appeal to the strength and nobility of our own manhood. Guide 
us this day according to Thy will. For Christ's sake, Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 94) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 5849. An act to amend section 100 of an act entitled “An 
‘act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3. 1911; 

H. R. 12750. An act relating to procedure in United States 
courts; and 

H. R. 19076. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved. 
March 3, 1911. 

NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow, following the speech of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], I shall address the Senate on the subject of 
nation-wide prohibition. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
exclude anti-Catholic publications from the mails, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. - 
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He also presented a petition of the Synod of Minnesota, 
-Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, in session 
at Duluth, Minn., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present two telegrams which I ask to 
have read. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the following tele- 
grams. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


GREENVILLE, TEX., December 15, 191}. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the ministers of Greenville, heartily commend you for your stand 
on prohibition during last spring and summer. About 4,000 people in 
Hunt County indorsed the Sheppard-Hobson resolution. The sentiment 
is even stronger for it now. 

E. W. ALDERSON. 
GRAHAM MCMURRAY. 
A. A. DUNCAN. 

W. J. HUMPHREYS. 
C. C. YOUNG. 

T. PERRIN, 


WHEATLAND, WYO., December 15, 1914. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United Slates Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


The Wyoming State Grange, representing 21 subordinate and 2 
Pomona granges, with 495 members, in annual session assembled here, 
unanimously adopted resolution favoring national constitutional pro- 
hibition, and most heartily thanking you for your joint resolution pend- 
ing in Congress. 

P. A, SHOPE, 
Business Agent Wyoming State Grange. 


Mr. JONES. I have a telegram signed by George W. Slyter 
and H. E. Warren, of Tacoma, Wash., stating that 280 voters 
of the Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church of that city have 
ey indorsed the Sheppard-Hobson prohibition resolu- 
tion. 

I also present a petition of Laurel Lodge, No. 99, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Everett, Wash., asking for the 
passage of the prohibition resolution. I move that the petitions 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I also present a petition from the Christian En- 
den vor Society of the Presbyterian Church of Omak, Wash., 
favoring the settlement of the present European war by arbi- 
tration and the establishment of an international tribunal, I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Methodist Chureh of Olathe; members of the United 
Brethren Sunday School of Russell; of the Men's Bible Class 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Lincoln; of members of 
the Abbyville Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of Abbyville; 
of the Young Men’s Class of the Congregational Church of 
Ellis: of members of the First Methodist Sunday School of 
Winfield; of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Redfield; and of sundry citizens of Netawaka and 
Redfield, all in the State of Kansas, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented sundry papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 6777) for the relief of Frank Ferrin, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Memphis, Wales, and St. Clair, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Oakland, Cal., praying for the creation of a national 
marketing commission, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pacific 
Grove and Monterey, in the State of California, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide a volunteer officers’ retired 
list, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions cf Local Branch No. 27, Cath- 
olle Benevolent Association, and of Local Division No. 4, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, of Lockport, in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide pen- 
sions for civil-service employees, which were referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Long Lake, 
N. Y., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Madison; of Arcana Lodge, 
No. 1, International Order of Good Templars, of Portland; and 


of the Grand Lodge of Maine, International Order of Good Tem- 
plars, of Waterville, all in the State of Maine, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Marion, 
Dunkirk, and Greentown, all in the State of Indiana, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Dearborn County Council, 
Knights of Columbus, of Lawrenceburg, and of sundry citizens 
of Michigan City and Terre Haute, all in the State of Indiana, 
remonstrating against the use of the mails in the transmission 
of anti-Catholic publications, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


SALE AND SHIPMENT OF COTTON. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, under the 
head of petitions and memorials I send to the desk some corre- 
spondence, which I ask to have read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The first letter that I shall ask the Secre- 
tary to read contains a series of questions with reference to 
cotton-trade conditions in Europe, which were contained in a 
number of letters addressed early in September to various cot- 
ton buyers, manufacturers, and dealers in Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, Russia, and England. 
Thus far I have heard from correspondents in Russia and Ger- 
many, and I ask the Secretary to read the letter I sent to them 
and the replies, and then that it be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce for its further consideration. It is along the line 
of the communication which the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cur- 
BERSON] had read yesterday. 

There being no objection, the letters were read and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


5 Will you be kind enough to answer the following ques- 

First. What, in your opinion, will be the decrease and consumption 
of American cotton in your country on account of conditions incident to 
the European war? 


Second. What stocks of American cotton are now on hand? What ` 


other kinds of cotton now on hand; that is, in the hands of spinners? 

Third. What percentage in reduction of time, if any, are the mills in 
your country 9 
eee ry cape of a 8 the war, > your opinion, 3 

d cotton manufactur onr country improve as compar 
with the present conditions? ee 5 N ne 

Fifth. What effect has the war had in your country in obtaining 
funds for the purchase of cotton? 

Sixth. What is the present condition and outlook for available trans- 
portation to your country of the raw product and the exportation of 
your manufactured cotton goods? 

Seventh. What effect, if any, has the war had upon the supply of 
available labor in your cotton manufacturing business? 

wighth. To what extent has the supply of American cotton in your 
country been affected by the disturbance of transportation facilities? 

Ninth. Would adequate facilities for transportation increase the con- 
sumption of American cotton in your country? 

I shall be under obligations to you for as prompt reply to these in- 
quiries as you may be able to make. 


R HAMBURG, October 27, 1913. 
Mr. E. D. Smit, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin; Your esteemed letter of the 29th ultimo has been duly 
received, and we answer the questions submitted as follows as well as 
we can under the present difficult conditions: 

First. In our opinion, the consumption of American cotton in Ger- 
many will entirely depend upon the quantity available. If none can be 
obtained, it will be almost nil after presong stocks are worked up 

Second. It is impossible to say. tocks of American cotton in spin- 
ners’ hands will, in our opinion, be very small. The cost of last sum- 
mer’s spot cotton was very dear, and new crops were offered so much 
cheaper; in consequence spinners did not hold any reserve stocks. 

Third. Spinners who are working for military purposes are running 
full time; others may, perhaps, stop three days per week or more. 

Fourth, May, perhaps, improve some for certain qualitics In conse- 
quence of insufficient supply. 

Fifth. Owing to Exportera in the United States of America asking cash 
payment in New York instead of drawing 60 or 90 days" sight on Euro- 
pean bankers, funds for the purchase of cotton are very limited, but they 
would be plentiful could Germany obtain the cotton, 

Sixth. The outlook for available transportation of cotton to Germany 
is very gloomy, and the same applies to the exportation of German 
manufactured cotton goods, 

Seventh. The war has had ‘the effect that, of course, many laborers 
have left the mills to go to war. However, there are enough remain- 
ing. £0 work if the necessary cotton could be obtained. 

Zighth. It has come to an almost complete standstill. 

Ninth. Most certainly, could cotton be obtained from America, there 
would be a great increase in the consumption of American cotton in 
our markets. 

Yours, truly, 
Š VEREIN DER AM BAUMWOLLHANDEL 
BETHEILIGTEN FIRM IN HAMBURG, 
War. FOERSTER, President. 


BREMEN, November 2, 1914. 

Dean Sin: To your questions of September 29, we beg to address you 
with the following information: 

First. Our cotton spinning and weaving mills are very busy on ac- 
count of army orders. The general business of our milis is better than 
before the war. In the long run the consumption is hard to estimate; 
mills of higher goods go ort time already, and many mills in the 
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Bisass are closed up: for the greater part of our spinners much depends 


on how much American cotton will rench Germany. We do not think 
that less than two-thirds of the general consumption wlll be used If 
this cotton can be imported, 

Second. Stocks of American cotton were in Bremen at the beginning 
of August about 300,000 bales, and are now reduced to about 110,000 
bales, which are, but for a few hundred bales, sold and pledged to 
spinners. Stocks In the {nterlor are small and mostly Indian cotton, 
on account of its cheapness two months ago compared to American 
growth. Spinners’ supplies will, on the average, last til) about the 
end of November, 

Third. About 40 per cent of our mills returned to full time; those 
haring army orders, especially weavers, are working overtime, 

Fourth. On continuance of war we think conditions will even im- 
prove; of course all depends on what quantity of cotton will reach us. 

Fifth. Funds for purchase of cotton are plentiful and readily fur- 
nished by banks heretofore engaged in cotton financing. All those 
concerned were well promis and have not at all suffered by the war. 

Sixth. German and English boats that have so far mainly carried 
American cotton to our harbors are, of course, out of question, and it 
will remain to neutral stenmers to bring cotton to neutral 7 7 where- 
from it can safely be carried to our country. We do not doubt that 
in the event of largor cotton shipments, compared with former years, 
to certain ports the English Government will under some pretenso 
capture such cotton, especially it such steamers belong to smaller 
European. uations. We would prefer to secure for our requirements in 
shipments on American bottom, and with the whole of our trade look 
to the American Government to protect the Interest of the Soutbern 
States, 8 mostly alf shipments will remain until landed 
at neutral part or destination. German and Austrian consumption of 
5 3,000,000 bales of cotton will mean a good deal to American pro- 

ocers. 

Seventh. Mills baye replaced by others practically all labor men who 
were called to the army. Spinners employ to a large percentage women 
hands, Many workmen are applying for work, and any vacancies could 
easily be Ulled. 

Eighth. With exception of the steamship Aurora and such cotton 
now obtained st Antwerp, no cotton bas reached this country. after 
declaration of war. Within the last month spot cotton rose sharp! 
to now abont 92 pfennigs per one-half kilogram, which equals in Amert- 
can money, Bremen spot terms, 19.04 cents per pound. ny receipts of 
mr eii cotton vin neutral ports would, of course, lower prices de- 
cldedly. 

Ninth. Our agents in the mill centers Inquire dally for offers of 
cotton, and from all reports obtained a pron consumption, in our 
opinion, is assurod for oll such cotton reaching our country up to two- 
thirds of its usual consamption, this the more as East Indian and 
Egyptian cotton does not come into question at all. 

ur country appears to benr all perils of this dreadful war—which 
was forced on us—casicr and better than other countries concerned. 
Everybody is nssisting to his best the Government, the milita au- 
thorities. the Red Cross, or the poor people: Rich and poor people are 
more united than ever. 

lanka have not changed their financial arrangements with importing 
or exporting firms; all payments are regularly made, and banks claim 
to even have excessive credits from their clients, for which credit bal- 
aures they allow partly an interest of 4§ per cent per annum. 

The question of cotton imports to this country remains absolutely 
with the American Government, and whether this is strong enough or 
willing to protect the interest and property of American citizens 
or other neutral colors from English 


Apprx & Carpes, 


crossing the ocean under 
capture 8. 
Youes, very truly, 


— 


Moscow, October 6, 1914. 

Dear Stn: In answer to your inquiry of the 20th September, we 
are able to give you the following Information: 

1. In consequence of the war the consumption of American cotton 
hes yeas mee 100 per cent, as there is no importation of cotton from 
America. 

2. The stocks of American cotton are ratber low, but the Russian 
bah industry is supplicd by our own cotton from the Turkestan 

‘trict. 

A. The reduction of time our mills arc running Is about 50 per cent 
of our normal work time. 

4. The continuance of the war will no doubt affect the cotton- 
manufacturing business of Russia. 

5. The obtaining of fonds for al eed of cotton is rather dim- 
rae soe £10 are now worth 125 rubles, compared with 95 rubles in 

me of peace, 

G. There has been an Intention to import cotton via Viadivostock, 
Siberia: as to the exportation of manufactured cotton goods, our con- 
nections with Persia. Mongolia, and China have not been affected in 
any way. 

7 The supply ot labor has decreased 20 per cent. 

8. In consequence of the disturbance of transportation, the importa- 
tion of American cotton to Russia has been entirely stopped. 

ü. Facilities for transportation would no doubt increase the con- 
sumption of American cotton In Russia. 

We remain, yours, truly, 
LA. SOCIÊTÊ DE LA MANUFACTURE D'IXDIENKXES, 
k “EMILE ZUNDEL,” A Moscow, 
E. B. Kanter, Director. 


VILHELM TORKILDSEN, 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 6866) for the relief of Vilhelm Torkildsen, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which was 
agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6072) granting a pension to Sarah E. Marsh; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 6973) governing the reclamation of desert-land 
entries by the planting of trees. etc, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 6974) for the relief of desert-land entrymen in 
Fresno and Kings Counties, Cal. (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6975) for the relief of Minor Berry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6976) granting an increase of pension to Luther M. 
Blackman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS; 

A bill (S. 0077) to amend section 4215 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 6970) granting a pension to George Troutman 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LODGE. I introduce a bill to inerease the efficiency of 
the Army. It is an embodiment of the recommendations of 
the Secretary of War in his report. Similar bills perhaps, 
which I have not noticed, have been already introduced. I 
hope so. This mensure no donbt enn be much perfected by 
the committee, Dut I think the recommendation of the Secretary 
of War should be brought before the Senate. Therefore I in- 
troduce the bill and ask that it be read twice and be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and I also ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 6978) to increase the efficiency of the Army was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee ou Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the President be. and he is hereby, authorized 
to fill up to their full strength the existing organizations which com- 

the aggregate mobile Army force, as recommended in the report 
of the Secretary of War for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and 
that he be farther authorized to appolnt not more than 1.000 officers 
for commands in this Increased force. 

Sec. 2. That the President, be, and he is hereby, authorized to dis- 
charge enlisted men from the service at the expiration of 18 months if 
satisiied that they are proficient in the ducies of a soldier. 

Sec. 3. That the men discharged in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2 of this act shall constitute a reserve and shall be subject 
to be called back to military service in time of war. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR JOSEPH FORNEY 

JOHNSTON. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that on Saturday, January 0. immediately after the routine 
morning business, I shall ask the Senate to consider resolutions 
in commemoration of the life, character, and public services of 
my late colleague, Hon. JOSEPH Forney JOHNSTON. 


LITERACY TEST IN IMMIGRATION BILL. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
give notice that I shall move at the proper time to strike out 
from the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of 
aliens to and the residence of nliens in the United States lines 
10, 11, and 12, on page 8. These words embrace the literacy 
test, so called, in the immigration bill and are as follows: 

All aliens over 16 ios of age physically capable of reading who 
can not read the English language or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish. 

I ask that the amendment be printed and He on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action witl be taken. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President. I desire to give notice that on 
Tuesday, the 5th day of January. immediately after the conch- 
sion of the routine morning business, I shall, with the permis- 
sion of the Senate, submit some remarks on the Public Health 
Service. 

HOUSE DRILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

II. R. 5849, An act to amend section 100 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the Jaws relating to the judi- 
ciary." approved March 3, 1911; 

II. R. 12750. An act relating to procedure in United States 
courts; and 

II. R. 19076. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 8, 1911. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR BACON. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, In pursuance of the 
notice heretofore given by me, I offer the resolutions which I 
send to the desk and ask for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia submits 
resolutions, which the Secretary will read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 503) were read, considered by unani- 
mous conseut, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon, Augustus Ocravits BACON, late a Senator from the 


State of Georgia 
Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory. of the deceased 
able his associates 


the business of the Senate be now suspended fo en 
to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
Be ices. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the second resolution the 
Senate will proceed with the memorial services touching the 
character and high standing of the lute Hon. Aucustus O. 
Bacon. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is with conscious- 
ness of a great loss that I ask the Senate to considér the high 
character and distinguished public service of Augustus OCTA- 
vius Bacon. To say that by his death the Senate lost one of its 
ablest and most experienced Members feebly expresses the truth. 

He came to the Senate splendidly prepared’ for the work. 
He was, when elected, a business man of tinusual experience, 
an able lawyer, and a trained legislator and parliamentarian. 

He served in the Senate 19 years. During his service here he 
was tirelessly industrious; he realized that the entire business 
of the Nation, as well as the legislative hopes of the people, 
were covered by the mensures considered by the Congress, and 
that the smaller size of the Senate gave opportunity for ench 
Senator to contribute toward perfecting each measure with no 
limitation other than his ability and his capacity for labor. 

Senator Bacon gave to the duties of the Senate all of his 
ability and all of bis time. Service as a-Senator was the 
thought and the joy of his life. Accurate and painstaking by 
nature and by training, he brought to the service a devotion 
rarely equalled—never excelled. 

Senator Bacon was born October 20, 1839, in Bryan County, 
Ga., although the home of his parents was Liberty County. 
His ancestors upon one line were among the earliest settlers 
of Virginia. Upon another they were with the colony of 
Puritans who settled in Dorchester, Mass., in 1630. Some of the 
latter removed to Georgia in 1753 and founded what was 
known as the Midway Colony, afterwards called Liberty County. 
Ou both lines his ancestors were soldiers and officers in the 
Revolutionary Army. His father died before his birth, and his 
mother died before he was a year old. His parents are buried 
in the cemetery of the Midway Church, and he was born in the 
atmosphere of this church. 

Liberty County, Gn.. was the home of two signers of the 
Declaration of Iudependence, Lyman Hall and Sutton Gwinnett, 
Midway Church had among its pastors most distinguished men, 
among others Dr. J. 8. K. Axson, grandfather of the wife of 
President Wilson, and Dr. Abiel Holmes, the father of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and the grandfather of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. The mother of Theodore Roosevelt, whe was the 
granddaughter of Gen. Daniel Stewart, was also n member of 
Midway Church. Midway Colony, or Liberty County, was the 
birthplace of John and Joseph Le Conte, the celebrated scien- 
tists. 

Before he was one year old, Senator Bacon was adopted by 
his grandmother. Under her guardianship he was carefully 
trained and received a good elementary education. At the age 
of 16 he entered the University of Georgian. He graduated 
from the collegiate department in 1859, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The following year he received from the 
institution the degree of Bachelor of Laws, having been a mem- 
ber of the first law class graduated by that university. He was 
a trustee of the University of Georgia at the time of his death 
and had been a trustee for maby years, Few of his attachments 
were stronger than that which tied him to the State university, 
The University of Georgian successively conferred upon him the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Laws, the latter degree having been conferred in 
1909. He selected Atlanta, Ga., as the place In which to begin 
the practice of his profession. 

Before the end of 12 months thereafter he joined the Con- 
federnte Army and was made adjutant of the Ninth Georgia 
Regiment. in which position Le served m Virginia during the 
campaigns of 1861 and 1862. He was afterwards commissioned 


as captain in the provisional army of the Confederate States 
and assigned to general-staff duty. He was married on April 
19, 1864, to Miss Virginin Lamar, in Macon, Ga. i 

At the close of the war he was mustered out of service with 
the rank of captain. He then renewed his legal studies and 
began practicing law in Macon, Ga. 

Senator Bacon combined as a lawyer to an unusual degree 
ability to present with power a client's case to judges or to 
juries. He added to his thorongh knowledge of law capacity 
as a business man, thus rendering his service to his client of 
unusual value. His success at the bar was almost immediate, 
and so long as he gave himself to his. profession he enjoyed a 
lucrative practice and a most distinguished position among 
his legal associates. 

For a number of years he was employed in practically every 
important case tried in middle Georgia, yet s great was his 
industry that in addition to his Jaw practice and his legislative 
services he found time to prepare and publish in two volumes 
a digest of the supreme court decisions fonnd in the first 40 
volumes of the Georgia Reports, and so thoroughly and accu- 
rately did he do this work that his volumes at once found space 
in the libraries of the lawyers of the State. 

In 1868, when Mr. Bacon was 28 years old, he was nominated 
by the State Democratic convention for presidential elector. 
Two years afterwards he was elected a member of the Georgia 
House of Representatives, He was reelected to that body con- 
tinuously for a period of 12 years, and was subsequently again 
elected for a term of 2 years. He was speaker pro tempore for 
two years and speaker for eight years. In 1883 he was a can- 
didate for the governorship of his State, and in the Democratic 
convention he lacked but one vote of receiving the nomination, 
when a nomination would have assured his election. He was 
several times a member of the State Democratic conventions of 
his State, was chairman of the convention in 1880, aud was 
delegate from the State at large to the Democratic nutional 
convention at Chicago in 1884. 

In 1804 he was elected to the United States Senate by the 
Georgin Legislature. In 1900 he was nominated at u Demo- 
cratic State primary for the Senate, and was afterwards nosni- 
mously elected to the Senate by the legislature, composed of 
Democrats, Republicans, and Popullsts. In 1906 he was again 
indorsed in the State Democratic primary, haying no opposi- 
tion, and was again unanimously elected to a third term in the 
Senate. He was the first Georgian to be elected to.a third 
consecutive full term in the United States Senate. In 1912 
he was again renominated in the State Democratic primary. 
Before the legislature met the amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States requiring the election of Senators by the 
people had become effective. When the legislature met it 
promptly provided machinery for the election of a Senator by 
the people. An election was called and Senator Bacon had the 
distinction of being the first Member of the United States 
Senate elected by the people under the operation of the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
At the time of his death he had served but one year of his 
fourth term as United States Senator. 

Senator Bacon was physically strong and vigorous, the result 
of his simple and abstemious life and habits: He inherited a 
naturally strong mentality from his ancestors, and from his 
earliest youth until his death he assiduously cultivated aud 
strengthened bis natural mental powers. He was prepared for 
every line of work which came before the Senate, and, while 
he enjoyed it all, it is probably true that problems connected 
with our foreigu relutions were to him the most interesting. 
He was at the time of his death a member of the Committees 
on the Judiciary, Rules, Railroads, Private Land Claims, and 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department. He was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee for 17 years, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for 15 years, and of the Committee on 
Rules for 13 years. 

For many years he had been ranking Democratic member on 
each of these committees, While his party was in the minority 
in the Senate, and upon the Democratic reorganization of the 
Senate in March, 1913, he became chairman of the powerful 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for which he was so well 
fitted, and which position he preferred to any in the Senate, 

Though the Republicans were in the majority in the Senate 
and Judge Archbald was himself a Republicun, Senator Bacon 
was unanimously chosen to preside over the Archbald court 
of impeachment—a splendid tribute to his ability and fairness. 
The hearing lasted continuously during several weeks, and 
there were 11 active lawyers representing the two sides, yet all 
of Senator Bacon’s rulings at this trial were sustained. 

He considered punctuality in his attendance upon the sessions 
of the Senate as one of his highest duties. In a carecr of 
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practically 19 years he was never absent a day from the Senate 
ou account of either his personal business or his pleasure. The 
few times that he was absent were due to providential causes 
solely. 

He had a deep concern for the proprieties of the Senate and 
held its traditions in high reverence. He was a vigilant guard 
und so able defender of the Constitution and was zealous in 
defending State rights. 3 

He was a Regent-of the Smithsonian Institution and took a 
deep interest in its affairs, 

As n speaker he was most effective on account of his clear 
siutements and convincing logic. His studious habits had de- 
veloped and strengthened his rensoning powers and gave him 
a wide command of language. He seldom delivered a set ora- 
tov, but was always rendy to discuss and did discuss the 
varied subjects which came before the Senate, such as consti- 
tutional} questions, treaties, foreign relations generally, the 
tarif, enurrency, railrond rates. the Panama Canal, representa- 
tive governuem, the Philippines, Cuban independence, the reln- 
tions between Congress and the executive departments, State 
rights, the election of Senators by direct vote of the people, edu- 
cation, and agriculture. In fact, he discussed practically every 
important subject that came before Congress during his service 
of about 19 years. He was especially strong in debate on con- 
stifutionn! questions and matters of foreign relations. 

One of bis most notable efforts was in opposition to the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines. He introduced a resolution “ de- 
cluring the purpose of the United States not permanently to 
retuln the islands, but to give the people thereof their liberty.“ 
In this connection he delivered a speech that aroused deep 
interest In the Senate and widely commanded the attention of 
the public not only in this country but abroad. The vote on 
the resolution was a tie, and it was defeated by the vote of 
the Vice President—the first occasion in many years where 
there had been a tie vote in the Senate upon any question and 
upon which a Vice President bad yoted. Rann 

Senators were much impressed with the strength of his argu- 
ment on the “Relations between Congress and the executive 
departments "; that is, the power of the Senate to call for 
information from executive departmerts. A debate between 
Senator Bacon and Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, on the 
constitutional power of the President and the Senate in making 
treaties was of unusual interest and attracted widespread at- 
tention. Referring to this debate, the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
editorially commented as follows: 

Take down an old volume of the Congressional Globe and read one 
of the debates on foreign affairs in which Lewis Cass and John M. 
Clayton were pitted against cach other—for instance, the debate 
(famous in its time) on the merits of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Then tate Monday's ConGinssionaL RECORD and read the report therein 
of the debate between Me. Bacon, of Georgia, and Mr. Spoouer of 
Wisconsin, on the constitutional powers of the President and of the 
Senate in treaty making. It would be scant praise to say that the 
Lacon-Spooner debate is the more readable of the two. For Fee 
wo, grip of the matter in band, compactness, and the lucidity of 
statement, brisk alertness in the give and take of dialectic fence, and 
last, but not least, good English, the Bacon-Spooner debate is the abler 
of the two. Daniel Webster would bave listened to every word of it 
attentively, with keen interest and pleasure; Calhoun and Clay also. 

No Senator took a more active part in debate than Senator 
Bacon when the Dingley tariff bill was before the Senate, and 
Inter, In 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was under 
discussion. He made strong arguments in favor of material 
reduction of duties on all articles of universal and necessary 
usé—elbracing the whole range of things essential to the com- 
fort, health, and convenience of the people. 

Two speeches by the Senator on the amendment to the Cousti- 
tution providing that Senutors be elected by the direct yote of 
the people were powerful appeals in behalf of the rights of the 
Stites and the preservation of white supremacy. 

While considering our foreign relations he was ever zealous 
to maintain the rights of his own country, while he was at the 
sue time broad and brave enough to be just to other countries. 
The following resolution of sympatay was adopted by the 
Assembly of the Department of Santander, Colombia, on the 
Senator's death: 

Interpreting the patriotic sentiments of the worthy people whom it 
represents, and considering the expression of its sympathy and appre- 
ination as an act of justice to those who hare jabored ox Labor for the 
supreme rights of the country and humanity, it deeply regrets the death 


.of Senator Bacon, who placed his highest abilities. at the service of 


Colombia and the weak nations, battling for her in the Congress of his 
country in connection with events that took place in Panama, 

Senator Bacon died in Washington during the last session of 
the Senate. Funeral services were conducted in this Hall. 
When his body reached Georgia it was placed in the capitol. 
Public officials aud the people of the State did honor to his mem- 
ory. His body was carried to Macon. where he had so long 
lived, aud was followed tò the beautiful cemetery upon the banks 


‘ 


ue 


of the Ocmulgee by his wife, his surviving daughter. his grand- 
children, and throngs of friends. 

The Legislature of Georgia at its session last summer passed 
a bill proposing an amendment to the constitution to create a 
new county to be called Bacon in honor of Senator Bacon, and 
on November 3 of this year the people of the State, at a general 
election, overwhelmingly ratified the amendment. . It was a dis- 


-| tinct tribute to him that the county should have been created in 


his honor so soon after his death. 

Senator Bacon was splendidly equipped for service in this 
body. With a lofty sense of the responsibility resting upon a 
Senator, he discharged all the duties of the office. He was a 
great Senator in the broadest meaning of the word. He is 
missed by his colleagues. His place will be difficult to fill. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, one of the severest penalties of 
advancing years is found in the loss of old friends. of those 
hte whom we have lived, which accompanies the passing of 
the 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days. 

That these words which I have just spoken are both a com- 
monplace and a truism only adds to their sudness. But the 
inevitable partings with friends brought by the gathering years 
are accentuated when the separation occurs between those en- 
gaged in a common labor or service. At every turn of the 
well-trodden path we look in vain for a familiar figure, and 
each incident of the day’s work whispers that there is a yacant 
space by our side which never again can be filled. The oncom- 
ing ranks press forward, but they are not the same, and the gap 
made in the lives of those who survive does not close. 

These thoughts come very keenly home to me when I speak 
of the death of Senutor Bacon. For 18 years we served here 
together in the Senate. For 15 years we sat facing each other 
as members of the Committee on Foreign Relations, where as- 
sociation is close and constant, and where political divisions 
rarely enter. I saw much of him, also, outside the Capitol, aud 
I met him more than once in Europe, for he traveled wisely 
and widely when Congress was not in session. Thus I came 
to know him well. In this way he grew to be a part of my 
daily life. We belonged to different political parties; we had 
been bred in widely different schools of political thought; on 
questions involving party principles we were always opposed. 
Outside of party politics there were many matters, many as- 
pects of life and of the conduct of life, upon which we agreed 
and sympathized. We had, as was inevitable, many clashes 
in debate, but nothing ever affected our personal friendship, 
which became constantly closer and more affectionate with the 
passing of the years. 5 ae 1 

I think, therefore, that I knew Sefiator Bacon well and felt 
for him such affection that I can speak of him with both 
knowledge and justice. He came to the Senate with a bigh 
reputation as a lawyer, as a public man of large experience in 
his own State, and as a master of parliamentary rules and prac- 
tice, derived from his service as speaker in the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. He at once took a position in the Senate such as is rarely 
accorded to a new Member, and in a very short time was 
recognized not only as a leader on his own side but as a leader 
in the Senate. This was due not merely or chiefly to his ability 
or to his industry, or to his constant and unwearying attendance 
at the daily sessions and his watchfulness in regard to legis- 
lation, but to the fact that from the day he took the oath of 
office he was with all his strength and all his mind a Senator 
of the United States in the largest and highest sense. He felt 
a great pride in the Senate as a body. He was sensitive as 
to its rights and jealous of its constitutional prerogatives. He 
was not ready to suffer any detriment to come to either. It is 
owing to Senators like Senator Bacon that the Senate has held 
throughout our history the place and power in our Government 
which belong to it, and when Senators become indifferent to 
the position of the body to which they belong, all the power 
and influence so long possessed by the Senate in our Govern- 
ment will fade away. 

Senator Bacon took an especial interest in all legal questions 
and in all questions affecting our foreign relations, upon which, 
owing to his large experience and his familiarity with other 
countries, both through reading and travel, he was peculiarly 
qualified to speak with authority. 

We all recognize the loss caused by the death of Senator 
Bacon to the public service of the country, to his State, and, 
above all, to the Senate. But the feeling that is uppermost in 
the hearts of those who served with him bere for so many 


years is one of personal sorrow. He was a tr nyal friend 
when his friendship had once been given thorough 
gentleman, as incapable of a meom or wis in- 
capable, even in the asperities of bva. eon in- 
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sinuation or of a low personal fling at an opponent. He was 
kindly and affectionate always. More sorrows had fallen to 
his lot than is the usual portion of all who live out the term of 
years allotted.by the Psalmist, but he faced his griefs and 
trials with a manly, cheerful courage, very pathetic to those 


who knew him well. Honored and mourned by his State and 
by the Nation, he leaves to us a gracious, happy memory of 
one who was an affectionate friend and an able and faithful 
servant of his country. 

There is abundant cause here for both public and private 
sorrow. ‘There is no place for lamentation. Senator Bacon 
died full of years and honors, to use our consecrated phrase. 
In war and peace he had tasted of the great emotions which 
make life worth living. He had lived the life of his time, and 
he died in service, as he would have wished to die. Think how 
much that meant to him, how much it means to us. The waiting 
in helpless idleness for the inevitable close of all things earthly. 
the weary hours of the sick room, the “set, gray life and 
apathetic end,” all these were spared to him. It is better to 
wear out than— 

+`» © to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery. 

To him, most fortunate, it was given to say, as it is permitted 
to so few to say when the years have gathered thick in serried 
ranks behind them: 


Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, death is so full of solemn 
mystery that I am prone to stand silent in its presence. Before 
the Specter of death even thought itself is hesitant, and like 
unto a tired bird would fold its wings; and speech, however 
phrased, falls upon my ear like a note sounded from a chord 
= re tune. My speech, therefore, shall be characterized by 

vity. 

On Sunday last I attended the funeral services held in the 
Hall of the House in memory of Representative PAYNE, of New 
York. To-day we are assembled in the Senate Chamber to pay 
tribute to Senator Bacon, of Georgia. Both were among the 
most conspicuous and potential American public men of our 
day. They lived and wrought in the same period, and largely 
in the same arena. Death came to them in the same way, and 
not many moons apart. Their lives, distinguished by many im- 
portant and useful services to their country and mankind, were 
snuffed out, almost without warning, as suddenly and quickly 
as a flash, which for a moment lights some far off summer 
cloud, sinks into darkness and disappears. 

Oh, the mighty mystery of it. and with what reverential awe 
the human mind templates this swift transition from life to 
death! And yet full well we know that after all and at best a 
single life is but a speck on the unfolding scroll of time, and but 
little more than that on the record of human experiences and 
history. This is as well true of those we call great as of those 
the least known. The span of life is so little—so insignificant— 
that it can hardly be counted as a separate space in the endless 
course of time. In truth, those accounted great—those who 
escape oblivion—come and go like all their kind of whatever 
degree, and the time comes in after years when the world no 
longer remembers the real great man as he was, as his con- 
temporaries knew him, but remembers only his deeds; and 
remembers his deeds, if at all, only because of their influence 
and effect on the progress of the world and the fortunes of the 
human race. 

This thought, Mr. President, that in time one will be remem- 
bered only for his deeds, should be a high and noble inspira- 
tion to every man to so live and strive that the sum of his life 
work may exert some infinence for good upon the everlasting 
struggle of mankind for better things. 

Avucustus O. Bacon was full to the brim with this inspira- 
tion. I shall not here trace the history of his career. That 
can be better done by the Senators from his own State, so long 
and intimately associated with him in private and in public 
life, or perhaps by some other friend who may care to speak 
with greater particularity. For me it is sufficient to speak 
in simpler vein—sufficient merely to avow my firm belief in his 
splendid courage and superb integrity. His ideals were high; 
his regard for any service he undertook was scrupulous; his 
devotion to duty was passionate and unflagging; his patriotism, 
wrought into his very life, famed like a torch whose light fell 
upon his whole country and all its people. He loved books 
and music; he was traveler and scholar; he was soldier and 
statesman; he was a Christian and a gentleman. What more 
need be said? What more, indeed, can be said “to give the 
world assurance of a man” 7 


He will be sadly missed from our council and in our labors; 
and especially in this time of tremendous international stress, 
when we stand in ever-increasing need of learning, sagacity, 
and guidance, are we keenly conscious of our loss. But so it is, 
and it boots naught to lament. His life was well rounded, and 
more nearly reached the fuli limit of its possibilities than 
fate or fortune allows to most men. If, unlike Cardinal 
Wolsey, he did not sound all the depths and shoals of fame, he 
did sound many of them without wreck; and if he did not scale 
the highest peak, he did climb some of the loftiest without fall- 
ing. Maybe it is better for him as it is His work—construec- 
tive, upbuilding, and beneficent—has left an influence for good 
which will make his name a precious memory. His stalwart 
form is crumbling into dust, but his spirit, his soul, has en- 
tered upon new and nobler activities in a higher and infinitely 
better sphere. How do I know? Only because I still believe 
in the eternal Triune God my mother told me about as I knelt 
r ra knees—that sweet and sacred altar of my childhood 

aith. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when Senator Bacon passed 
away to his final rest on the 14th of February, 1914. in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age and in the maturity of his power, 
the Senate lost in him one of its strongest, ablest, and most 
efficient Members. one to whom we could always look for 
valuable advice, information, and instruction. Gifted by nature 
with a vigorous intellect, which he developed and fortified by 
a broad and liberal education, he was well equipped in his 
youth for the active and strenuous duties of life. What hap- 
pened to so many young and promising men, North and South, 
on the eve of the great struggle which began in 1861 happened 
to him. Though educated and trained for the pursuits of peace, 
yet his first active and pronounced work was that of war, that 
of an officer in the Confederate Army, in which he proved him- 
self an able, courageous, and efficient officer. faithful to the 
end to the cafise which he had espoused. In 1861, from the 
heights back of Arlington, in his Confederate uniform. he beheld 
the dome of that Capitol which he entered as a United States 
Senator in 1895. The war had exhausted and impoverished the 
South. and the problem of reconstruction retarded to some ex- 
tent the work of recuperation. It was not altogether an ensy. 
task for the returning soldiers of the North to resume the ayo- 
cations of peace, and it must have been much harder and much 
more trying and difficult for the soldiers of the South. The 
former returned to a prosperous country, while the latter re- 
turned to a country where stagnation and paralysis, as a ~esult 
of the war, prevailed. It was under such circumstances and 
conditions that Senator Bacon embarked in the practice of law 
in 1866, the year following the close of the war, and in the 
period of reconstruction. While by intellect and training a 
thorough, able, and most conscientious lawyer, I can readily 
conceive that under the circumstances he found it at first up- | 
hill and not very remunerative work; but his ability and per-“ | 
sistency in due time, as the country gradually recuperated. met s 
with its reward, and be soon became one of the leaders of the 
bar in his State. As a lawyer he was painstaking, thorongh, 
and honest. He was not a mere case lawyer. but one who was 
versed and well grounded in the fundamental principles of juris- 
prudence. He was a close student of our constitutional law, 
and believed in adhering to its fundamental principles. its 
checks and balances, He was of a conservative temperament 
and trend of mind. and hence his opinion on great constitutional 
questions was deliberately formed and of great value. 

After having firmly established himself as a lawyer and be- 
coming well known for his proficiency and skill in that calling, 
at the instance of his people he entered the political arena of 
his State as a member of its legislature, in the lower house, 
where he served for 14 years in all, 8 years of that time as 
speaker and 2 years as speaker pro tempore. 

As a legislator he was safe. sound. and moderately conserva- 
tive, with a talent for constructive and remedial legislation, 
As a presiding officer he was patient, fair, and impartial, aim- 
ing to keep the deliberations of the body over which he pre- 
sided within the pale of parliamentary law. In the legislature 
he was looked up to as a guide and lender whom it was save 
and best to follow. He was no truculent time-server nor 
weather-vane gazer. He stood for what he believed was just, 
right, and for the public welfare. 

The people of Georgia approved of his course and his work, 
and as a token of their approval in the fall of 1894 elected 
him to the United States Senate for the term commencing 
March 4, 1895. He was thrice reelected. and passed away in 
the first year of his last term. He was the first Senator elected 
by a popular vote of the people under the recent constitutional 
amendment. 2 
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Few, if any, have ever entered this body better equipped for 
the great work entailed on its Members, who are not only act- 
ing as legislators but as advisers of the President in the matter of 
our diplomatic affairs and in connection with appointment to of- 
fice. He was assigned, among other assignments, to the important 
Committees of Judiciary and Foreign Relations, and in the great 
work of these committees Le took a prominent and leading part. 
In the proceedings on the floor of the Senate he took a lending 
und pronounced part from the very beginning. He was nearly 
always in his seat, vigilant nud watchful. 

Nothing escaped his attention. Though not an orator in the 
common acceptation of the term, it can be truly snid that he 
was a first class and ready debater, thorough and exhaustive, 
ready to take nnd give blows, But he was always fair, honor- 
able, and manly, There was nothing rough or rude in his be- 

avior to an antagonist. He was always the thorough gentle- 
man, trne to his cause, his training. aud his environment. To 
me he always appeared in public and in private as a connecting 
link between the old and the new South. In his attitude and 
demeanor he seemed to me like one of the gentry of the old 
South infused with the progressive spirit and aspirations of the 
new South. Faithful to his past and the past of his country, 
lie was nevertheless truly alive to the great future of our coun- 
try and ready to give it n helping hand both North and South, 

All of us who served in the grent Civil War had much to 
learn and unlearn of each other; and we came out of that 
strennous and drastic school wiser and better Americans and 


with more charity and good will for each other, and we all: 


came to ultimately realize, as the wounds of the war were 
healed, that the God of battle had, after all, conferred a great 
blessing upon us in making us again a reunited country, stronger, 
more yigorous, and more progressive than ever. Our friend, 
the decensed Senator, died as zealous in the welfare of our 
common country as any who were opposed te him in the great 
struggle. 

When at the beginning of this Congress the Democrats at- 
tained the ascendancy in this body, Senator Bacon was at the 
head of his party upon the Committees on Judielary and For- 
cign Relations, and he had the option of taking the chairman- 
ship of either of these committees. He selected that of Foreign 
Relations, and it seemed to me that he chose wisely. While he 
would have made a most excellent chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, yet his tastes, bis aspirations, and, above all, his 
studies led him in the direction of our foreign affairs, 

He had to my knowledge, after entering the Senate, been a 
close student of international law and of our diplomatic rela- 
tions, and as a consequence was In a high degree qualified for 
the chairmanship of this important committee. And it was 
his ambition to take a leading part in the adjustment of our 
foreign affairs and diplomatic relations, and I feel sure that had 
his life been spared he would have been most helpful to the 
ndniinistration of his party in guiding it in its relutions with 
foreign nations, 

I remember very well when, during the first session of this 
Congress, there was n disposition in certain quarters to have 
our country resort te armed intervention in the affairs of 
Mexico, how he frowned upon such a course, and how anxious 
he was to avoid everything that savored cf war. It seems sad, 
and it must have seemed sad to him, in his last conscious 
moments, to be cut off by death at the very threshold of the 
new duties and great work he had assumed. Death, however, 
is no respecter of human wishes and human aspirations. The 
summons comes oftentimes when we least expect it and when 
we are reluctant to go, but we are, on the whole, safe in nssum- 
ing that the dispeusations of an All-Wise Providence are for the 
best, und in saying: “Eyen so, Father, for so it seemcth good in 
Thy sight.” 

Fifty-four Senators, who were Members of this body when 
Senator Bacon rst entered, have since passed away, and 44 
Senators aud ove Vice President have since that time died 
while in the public service. I append a list of these latter to 
my remarks. It is a most notable roll of the men who have 
been our guides and leaders during this generation. Next to 
the lust on this roll is our departed associate, to whom we 
pay our tribute on this occasion. He has left us, but the ex- 
ampile he gave and the results of the work he wrought abides 


as an instructive aud hope-engendering lesson for us and for 


our posterity. 


List of United States Senators who have died while in the Untted 
1 Senate from the Fifty-fourth Congress, inclusive, to the present 
me, 


Joseph II. Earle, South Carolina, May 20, 1897. 
Isham G. Harris, Tennessee, July 8, 1897. _ 
James Z. George. Mississippi, August 14, 1807. 
Edward C. Walthall, Mississippi, April 21, 1898. 
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Justin S. Morrill, Vermont, December 28, 1898. 


Monroe L. Hayward, Nebraska, December 5, 1899 (never attended). 
John H. Gear, Lowa, July 14, 1900. 

Cushman K. Davis, Minnesota, November 27, 1900. 

James H, Kyle, South Dakota, July 1, 1901. 
William J. Sewell. New Jersey, December 27, 1901. 
Tames MeMillan, Michigan, August 10, 1902. 

Marcus A. Hanna, Ohio, February 15, 1904. 

Matthew S. Quay, Pennsylvania, May 28, 1904. 

George F. Hoar, Massachusetts, September 30, 1904, 
Wiliam B. Bate, Tennessee, March 9, 1905. 

Orville H Platt, Connecticut, April 21. 1905. 

John H. Mitchell, Oregon, December 8, 1905. 

Artur P. Gorman, Maryland, June 4, 1906. 

Russell A. Alger, Michigan, January 24, 1907. 

John T. Morgan, Alabama, June 11, 1907. 

Edmund W. Pettus, Alabama, July 27, 1907. 

Stephen R. Mallory. Florida. December 23. 1907. 
Asbury C. Latimer, South Carolina, February 20, 1908. 
Rediicld lroctor, Vermont, March 4. 1908, 

William Pinkney Whyte, Maryland, Mareh 17. 1908. 
William James Bryan, Florida, March 22, 1008. 
William Boyd Allison, Iowa, August 4, 1908. 

Martin N. Johnson, North Dakota, October 21. 1909. 
Anselm J, McLaurin. Mississippi, December 22, 1909. 
Samuel Douglas McEnery, Louisiana, June 28, 1010. 
John Warwick Danicl, Virginia, June 29, 1910. 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, Iowa, October 15, 1010. 
Alexander n Clay, Georgin, November 138, 1910. 
Stephen B. Elkins, West Virginia, January 4, 1911. 
Charles A. Hughes, jr., Colorado, January 11, 1911. 
Witltam P. Frye, Maine, August 8, 1911. 

Robert I. Taylor, Tennessee, March 43, 1912. 
(arge 8. Nixon, Nevada, June 6, 1912. 

Weldon B. Heybarn, Idaho, October 17. 1912. 
James 8. Sherman (Vice President), New York, October 30, 1912. 
Isidor Rayner, Maryland, November 25, 1912. 

Jef Davis, Arkansas, January 3, 1913. 

Joseph F. Johnston, Alnbama, August 8, 1913. 

Atsrstus O; Bacon, Georgin, February 14. 1914. 

Wiliam O. Bradley, Kentucky, May 23, 1914. 


Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, Senator Bacon died while 
the Senate was in session. When it was suddenly announced 
in the Senate that Senator Bacon was dend, it was a great 
shock to all. A solemn stillness pervaded this Chamber. Sor- 
row was depicted upon every face nud all realized that a great 
man had fallen, one whose place would be yery hard to fill, and 
the State of Georgia and the country had lost a great lender. 

Now, when we haye stopped the wheels of legislation and 
have set apart this hour to pay honor to his memory, to pay 
to him the last tribute we can ever pay in this world, I, as his 
friend, desire to add my simple tribute to his memory, 

I admired him for his ability. I held him in high esteem for 
his character and his services to his country. I admired him 
for his statesmanship aud devotion to duty. I esteemed him 
for his friendship. 

When I came to the Sennte 12 years ago he had served his 
State here for 8 years, and his reputation then uad been es- 
tablished as one of the leaders of the Senate, I confess that 
at first my estimate of him, from a personal standpoint, was 
shattered. I have noticed since that time that with the new 
Senntors at first he was not popular. He appeared unapproach- 
able and uusympathetic, but to the older Senators who knew 
him this was not so. 

His paternal ancestors were Puritans, haying first settled in 
Massachusetts in 1630. Upon this stock was grafted the cava- 
lier, his maternal ancestors having settled in Virginia. Thus 
le had combined in him the dignity, austerity, cold, irrespon- 
sive, and retiring manners of the Puritan with the courage, 
gentleness, open, frank, positive, and refined qualities of the 
cavalier, 

It was not long before my first impression was dispelled and 
that better and lovable side came out most vividly. Those who 
came in close touch with him not only admired but were per- 
sonally fond of him. All respected him and esteemed him for 
his ability as a lawyer, u debater, and a constructive states- 
man. 

Few States since the foundation of the Government hive 
been more ably represented upon this foor thun the great State 
of Georgia, but she has never been represented by a more use- 
ful Senator than Senator Bacox. He was not eqnal in ability 
to Robert Toombs; he did not unve the logle and was not pos- 
sessed of the great reasoning faculty and statesmanship of 
Alexander Stephens; he was not as great and eloquent a de- 
bater as Ben Hill; but he was a splendid debater, logical and 
at times eloquent. He was an able lawyer, superior to either 
one of these great Senators as a parllamentarian, aud was more 
diligent and untiring in his work upon committees. If all of 
these had been Members of this Senate at the same time, 
Avucustus O. Bacon would not have suffered by comparison. 
In any parliamentary body on earth he would have been recog- 
nized as a leader among leaders. He was not a colossal figure 
in the public eye. He was by no means commonplace, and no 
one would place him in the mediocre class. 
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No Member of this Senate was more regular In his attendance 
upon the meetings of committees and. the sessions of the Senate. 
He was rarely absent from his seat and took part in all of the 
great debates. As a member of the Judiciary Committee and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations he was always reudy to 
debate any grent questions affecting the Constitution and in- 
form the Senate upon any delicate questions affecting our for- 


eign relations. He always enlightened the Senate upon these 
great questions whenever he spoke. His familiarity with the 
rules of the Senate and parliamentary law was remarkable, 
and he was the recognized authority on these questions. He 
was far from being a demagogue or the hypocrite. He was a 
manly man, always open, frank, and brave. He always stood 
up to be counted, and with cournge always asserted his con- 
vietions with such force, frankness, and purity of purpose, that 
he won the respect of those who differed with him in forensic 
contests. 

Here he ranked as one of the leaders of his patty. He was 
so recognized. and justly so. His name is connected with much 
of the important legislation which for the last 20 years has 
passed this body and been enacted Into Jaw. 

For 40 years he served his State faithfully, loyally, and with 
warm devotion. to her interests. At the first call of his State 
for troops he volunteered to battle for her rights, and for four 
long years through the cruel and bloody war he: rendered de- 
yoted and faithful service, first as adjutant of the Ninth Georgia 
Regiment and then as captain upon staff duty under Gens. 
Henry R. Jackson, Imboden, and Mackall. After the war he 
returned to his State, read law, and soon rose to the first rank 
among the grent lawyers of that State. His oratorical talents 
and interest In public matters soon led him into the political 
arent. He served as presidential elector, and was elected 12 
suecessive years as n member of the legislature and for 8 
years was spenker of the house of representatives, in which 
position he served with honor and dignity. Many other posi- 
tions of honor were conferred upon him by his party. He was 
considere|l one of the most aggressive and stalwart leaders in 
his State, and, recognizing his leadership and ability, his State 
elected him in 1804 to the United States Senate. Four times he 
was returned to this body, practically without opposition. The 
last time—in 1915—he was elected by a direct vote of the people 
under the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution. In this 
election he had the marked distinction of being the first 
Georgian elected for four suecessive terms and also the first 
Senator in the country elected by the people. 

While he was not what might be called the idol of his people, 
they felt proud of him. Proud of the great record he mnde in 
the Senate and the honor he brought to the State. They be- 
lieved in him as un honest, incorruptible man; as one who had 
served his State faithfully, loyally, and with untiring energy; 
and they were glad to confer upon him these unprecedented 
honors, 

Senntor Bacon was of a sanguine temperament. His bigh 
hopes and purposes were the result of his moral instincts and 
his intellectual convictions. Those who knew him best knew 
"that he was full of sentiment. He was a deep lover of nature. 
‘He was fond of poetry and song. He loved the sunshine, the 
birds and ‘flowers, the trees and running brooks. He was ne- 
customed to take long walks and ramble through the woods in 
Rock Creek Park to commune with nature. 

Though he never paraded it, Senator Bacon was a worship- 
ful man, full of reverence. He had an abiding faith in the im- 
mortality- of the soul, and was à firm believer in the beautiful 
land of rest in the great beyond. These things he rarely spoke 
of, but in his last will, with his own pen, ho had no hesitation 
in telling to his family and the world of his abiding faith, the 
evidence of things Unseen, the substance of things hoped for. 

He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth und believeth in Me shall never die. 

With him “life's fitful fever is over.“ It was permitted to 
him to live out his three score years and ten. He has crossed 
over the river and rests under the shade of the trees where 
separation, sorrow, sighing, and Injustice shall be no more, 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, a great man has gone from 
among us, full of years, of good works, and of deserved honors, 

When the Senate loses one who for years has been among. the 
most conspicuous and distinguished of its Members we but per- 
form a solemn duty in placing upon the immutable records an 
‘expression of the Nation's grief and of our own sense of loss 
and bereavement. 

Avucustvus Ocrayvrus BAcoN was not only an able and excep- 
tionally useful Senator, but he was a distinct force in the life 
of his State and of the Nation, a strong champion of those 
broad principles and high ideals which he consistently advo- 


‘cated during his long career in public life. His was an at- 


tractive personality; and as he walked among his fellow men 
he commanded a place of leadership and distinction which his 
colleagues readily accorded to him, Firm in his convictions 
and couragcous in giving them expression, he was an opponent 
to be respected and a friend to be cherished. In all respects he 
was a high type of American citizen, a title which he greatly 
prized and upon which he reflected credit and honor. 

He was elected to the United States Senate in November, 
1894, and through the grateful appreciation of his native State 
served continuously as n Member of the Senate until February 
14 of the present year, when, after many years of well-earned 
honors and rewards, his career came to a close. 

Senators are familiar with his long record of service in this 
body, and in this presence I need not dwell upon the important 
part he took in our deliberations in committee and on the floor 
of the Senate. He brought to the discharge of his public duties 
rare natural gifts and talents, ripened by years of experience 
in the law and in State and National legislation. He was a 
mun of scholarly tastes, profound erudition, and wide knowledge 
of the world. His mind was unprejudiced, vigorous, and com- 
prehensive. In debate he was forceful and illuminating. His 
death took from the Senate one of its most experienced and 
eficient Members and deprived us of un instructive and com- 
pantonable associate. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing Senator Bacon can 
not withhold the expression of affectionate admiration for his 
pure and distinguished patriotism, his exemplary life, his un- 
sullied career. A survey of the accomplishments of the Senate 
during the past 18 years must evoke grateful remembrance of 


his sturdy, earnest, and zealous devotion to the service of his 


country. His fine dignity and unyielding respect for the great 
traditions of the Senate stamped him as a representative of that 
honorable old school of statesmanship which has contributed so 
much to the pride and glory of the Republic. 

Most men of note live through but ond career and win fame 
in one line of endeavor, along one rond of duty and ambition, 
in a continuous and harinonious environment. It was the fate 
of Senator Bacon to do more; he ran the whole gamut of those 
emotions and affections which have stirred the American people 
during the past 60 years, Having lived during the trying days 
of his youth as a loyal son of the South, the trials and con- 
flicts through which he passed seem to have enriched his patri- 
otism, and the early love which he bore for the Southland was 
but the budding of thit deep and affectionate loyalty to the Re- 
public which made him love each cherished spot where floats 
the Stars and Stripes, Out of the flames of the sectional con- 
flicts of his youth came n national devotion of patriotic intensity. 
He loved his country and gnve his life to her service. He was an 
thoroughly sincere man, who had nothing but public purpose to 
inspire him. Senator Bacon grew old forcefully as well as 
gracefully, giving to the country the full and generous benefit of 
his ripened experience and mature Judgment. 

Georgia has played a noble and brilliant part iu the battle of 
American pregress. Her distinguished men have added much 
to the Inspiring history of our national advancement, and among 
the most yalued of her contributions to the general welfare 
were the carecer and public services of her Illustrious son to 
whose memory to-day we pay the last tribute of friendship and 
adiniration, 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, hanging on the walls in my 
committee room in the Capitol; where I work from five to seven 
hours a day, are the photographs of some of my best friends, 
mon whom I admire and love. Most of these are still living and 
ure much my juniors. One of them is dead, and his kindly 
face beams down on me from the wall all the while and makes 
ine feel sometimes as though he were present and going to 
speak. 

We entered the Senate together in 1895, nearly 20 years ago, 
und during these years a warm friendship grew up between us. 
Our committee rooms were next to the Sennte library and 
adjoined. Although he was my elder by several years, he 
always addressed me as “ The old man "—“ How is the old man 
to-day,” being his usual greeting—and the name by which I 
addressed him most frequently was “ My Lord Bacon.” 

I was at Robertson’s Sanitarium in Atlanta last February 
when the news of his death was flashed over the wires, and 
immediately telegraphed the Vice President «asking to be 
appointed on the committee to attend bis funeral. When his 
body reached Atlanta I joined the committee and went on to 
Macon, and saw him laid away to rest in the beautiful cemetery 
on the hillside among his loved dend. While he was very 
reseryed about family matters and rarely mentioned them, our 
intimacy led him once to tell me what a terrible grief came into 
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his life when his twin boys both died in cne week. As I stood 
by bis open grave I thought of his reunion with those children 
and how happy it must make him, and somehow the thought 
was very comforting to me. 

He was very much loved by the people of his own city and 
State. and there were deputations from many parts of Georgia 
to attend his funeral. The people of that great State—like 
Virginia, the “mother of statesmen "—realized that they had 
lost another great man. I do not say great man” flippantly, 
but advisedly. All men who become Senators do not thereby 
become great. The roll of great Senators is somewhat limited, 
and the average man would be puzzled to name 50 great Sena- 
tors out of the hundreds during the entire period of our history. 
But Bacon had qualities of mind which made him worthy to be 
called a great man. He was not merely a good politician and 
good fellow. 

I married a Georgia woman and was born and reared within 
13 miles of the Georgia line, and always had a great many 
friends in that State. It is a saddening thought that I have 
attended the funeral of two of Georgia’s great men—Bacon and 
Clay. They honored me by giving me their friendship. 

Bacon was a great lawyer. I will always remember an inci- 
dent which occurred at a dinner at my home when I lived on 
East Capitol Street in this city. This was many years ago. I 
had formed a strong attachment for three of my colleagues, 
all of them lawyers—Bacon, Spooner, and Chandler. Although 
I am a farmer pure and simple and never studied law at all, 
my official position as governor, during which time I had many 
lawsuits for the State, necessitated my reading many Supreme 
Court decisions. Then, too, in general reading I had become 
familiar with the principles of the law and knew a little some- 
thing about the Constitution. Therefore I am not entirely 
ignorant or an unappreciative listener when law points are 
being discussed. On the occasion of which I speak (the dinner 
at my home) it will be noted that two of my guests were Re- 
publicans, both leaders of their party until they left the Senate. 
Although I am considered a partisan and am a very pronounced 
partisan in many respects, I never allowed my Democratic 
principles to interfere with my personal friendships. It is a 
source of pride to believe—indeed, to know—that a large num- 
ber of the Republicans with whom I have been associated in 
the Senate during my 20 years’ service are and have been my 
personal friends. Many of them have “gone over the river” 
where Bacon has joined them. I must join that caravan, too, 
soon, for I am nearly “three score and ten“ and realize every 
day that I am approaching the end. But I am prepared when 
the time comes to go to the grave 

= Fot like the quarry slave at night, 
courged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, I will approach my grave 
ke one that wraps the drapery of his cou 
About bim and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

But let us back to the dinner. I had a son who was at that 
time a law student at Georgetown University, and more for 
his encouragement than anything else I told those three great 
lawyers, who had climbed to the very top of their profession 
and then been given the highest office in the gift of their States, 
that I would be very much obliged if they would tell us some- 
thing of their early trials and struggles. I started off with 
Bacon, asking how much income he got from his first year’s 
practice. He answered something like this: TILLMAN, when I 
first began the practice of law I entered the office of Judge 
Lochrane, who was then at the head of the Macon bar and 
had a very large practice. Although the firm name was Loch- 
rane & Bacon, I soon found very much to my disgust that all of 
the clients and even visitors to the office wanted ‘to see Judge 
Lochrane, and none called for or wanted to see Mr. Bacon. 
His reputation had thrown me into eclipse, and I decided that I 
could not afford this and therefore determined to withdraw 
from the firm and set up on my own hook. I did not get much 
practice at first, and money was so scarce that, to economize 
in every way possible, I used to sit without a fire with a blanket 
wrapped around my legs and feet to keep warm while reading. 
I really did not feel able to buy wood.” 

Spooner broke into the conversation with his ‘reminiscences, 
laughing at the time, saying: “I was in debt when I hung out 
my shingle, and the first thing I did was to marry; but I did 
manage to make about $1,500.” 

Chandler came next with his experience and, as I recall it, he 
said: “I began practicing when 20 years old, also in company 
with a senior partner. I do not recall that I received much of 
anything that year. The next year, 1856, I practiced alone and 
made about $1,300 or $1,400—enough to pay board and lay up a 
little. After practicing nine years, before coming to Washing- 
ton, I had managed to accumulate between four and five thou- 
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sand dollars. During that time, however, I recall that I inter- 
fered a great deal in politics.” 

The picture of Bacon shivering in the cold for the want of 
wood which he felt too poor to buy; Spooner battling with 
poverty and earning only $1,500 per annum, while I know he 
gets more than that for some of his retainers now and often 
receives scores of thousands for a single argument before the 
Supreme Court; and Chandler in stringent circumstances 
because of lack of practice made a very lasting impression on 
my mind. Then, Chandler’s describing his work as “ interfering 
with politics” seemed ludicrous, especially the “interfering,” 
because those who know him well know how alert his mind is 
and quick to catch on to things. It amused Spooner and Bacon 
as much as it did me to hear him thus characterize his activities 
in political matters. Indeed, his make-up has always puzzled 
me because of the odd mixture of mischief, earnestness, patriot- 
ism, selfishness, and sarcasm. He still “interferes” with poli- 
tics and will do so until he dies. The lives and achievements of 
these three men are marked illustrations of the possibilities of 
our American civilization and demonstrate very forcefully that 
where men have the brains and energy they can carve a career 
in this country under very adverse conditions. 

As our committee rooms were so near together, Bacon and I 
frequently walked up Pennsylvania Avenue together. and on 
these walks we had long talks about politics, history, poetry, 
literature, and books we had read. I remember those walks 
with a great deal of pleasure now, because my pleasures now 
are mostly those of memory, and I presume other wen, old and 
ingalid like myself, are in the same condition. 

He had a characteristic which made our association appear 
sometimes incongruous. His frame of mind was eminently 
judicial and he objected strenuously to any interruption; 
could not tolerate it, in fact. Indeed, no two men in the Sen- 
ate were more different in temperament. He was calm and 
pacific at all times. I am impetuous and frank, and my strong- 
est and most marked characteristic is perhaps pugnacity. Our 
friendship must have been due to the law which has heen 
formulated thus: Men like their opposites. and not those who 
have the same foibles and feelings they themselve have. He 
was diplomatic or nothing, and no one ever even suspected me 
of having any feeling of that kind. I would frequently ask his 
opinion on a law point on some matter before the Senate or 
in the newspapers, and when he started to tell me I would see 
the point he was attempting to elucidate before he got to it, and 
would interrupt with some word showing I did not need further 
explanation. He always resented this very much, saying pet- 
tishly, Tillman, you will uot let a man tell you anything before 
you interrupt him.” 

He was a man of very great refinement of feeling and dis- 
liked above all things to wound another. I never heard bim 
in the Senate in debate say anything sharp, sarcastic, or ve- 
hement. Sometimes he grew earrest and even eloquent in dis- 
cussing matters before the Senate, and I have heard him give 
the Republican Party a very. severe drubbing more than once, 
but I never did hear him utter any such thoughts without 
apologizing for it—a salve for the wound, as it were. I have 
abused him many times good-naturedly for this weakness, which 
many will consider his finest characteristic. But, then, it was 
his nature to be kind and gentle, and he hated to say anything 
calculated to wound feelings or rankle in the memory like a 
thorn in the flesh. I have always considered this a weakness 
and have acted on the contrary principle. I never said any- 
thing unless I believed it to be true, and, if the truth hurts, I 
felt that it ought to hurt, for in that way only could reforma- 
tion be brought about. Having served in the minority here for 
18 years, I reaiize fully what it is to cultivate patience, and 
long for the time when my own party should have control. 

Bacon had a mind peculiarly filled with veneration for tradi- 
tion and old customs. He was a stickler for the rules of the 
Senate, and very few Senators had a better knowledge of those 
rules or of Jefferson’s Manual or was more familiar with the 
Constitution of the United States than he. He was always at 
his best in arguing a constitutional question or a legal point, 
though sometimes I thought him a little prolix and wordy. His 
membership on the Committee on Foreign Relations made it 
necessary for him to study international law and be familiar 
with treaties, and his knowledge of both was very extensive. 

He was very fond of music, and in his home were two music 
boxes, one of the old Swiss type and the other a modern ma- 
chine, which would reproduce the voices of great singers. Fre- 
quently we got together at his home or mine and spent the 
evening listening to good music. 

He was very fond of travel and of reciting his experiences on 
his various trips to Europe. He made it his religious duty, 
after his first breakdown in the Senate, some 10 years ago, to 
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spend two or three months each summer in the Tyrolean Alps. 
He believed that these trips abroad had a great deal to do with 
his robust appearance and health and were necessary to prolong 
his life. Whether or not his failure to get away last summer 
had anything to do with hurrying the end, of course, we do not 
know, but he longed for the European mountains and was very 
much disappointed and put out because of his inability to go 
abroad. He felt that he could not afford to have the appearance 
of neglecting his duty, although he had been triumpbantly re- 
elected for the fourth time by the people of Georgia the year 
before, and political consideration did not control his action or 
govern his feelings in any way. He stood by his post of duty 
and went down on the firing line, as it were. No soldier on the 
battle field ever showed more courage. Senators come and go, 
but it will be a long time before the Senate is adorned by a 
more able man or one more worthy the respect and admiration 
of his colleagues. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, others better fitted for the 
task than I have told the story of the life work of our late dis- 
tinguished associate, the Hon. Audusrus O. Bacon, of Georgia. 
For nie it is sufficient to say a few simple words of appreciation 
of a man whom I admired, a Senator of unswerving integrity, 
acknowledged ability, and universally recognized distinction, 
who in the discharge of his public duties shed luster not only 
upon his own State but also upon the country which he served 
faithfully and well. 

When Senator Bacon entered the Senate I had been a Mem- 
ber of the body for four years. Before he had taken the oath of 
office I was told by those who knew him well that he would take 
a high place in the Senate because of his extensive learning, 
his legislative experience, his legal acquirements, and his great 
ability as a debater and parliamentarian. In all these respects 
he abundantly fulfilled the expectations of those who vouched 
for him, speedily gaining deserved recognition and honor. 

Senator Bacon stood for all that is best in the history and 
traditions of this body. He insisted upon the observance of 
the rules which are designed to govern our deliberations, and he 
also insisted upon an observance of the precedents, social as 
well as otherwise, which have been handed down to us by our 
preilecessors. A man of simple tastes and quiet living, he 
nevertheless contended that the Senate should be given its 
rightful place on all occasions and not be pushed aside or ig- 
nored by those who had less claim for recognition or priority. 
A true disciple of Jefferson in simplicity of life and manners, 
he was equally an aristocrat when occasion demanded. To him 
the pomp and circumstance of life meant little, but the ameni- 
ties of life meant everything. He was a man of high ideals, 
of irreproachable character, and possessed of a courtesy and 
kindliness of heart which bespoke the true gentleman. 

For nearly 20 years it was my privilege to come in almost 
daily contact with this honored son of one of the original Thir- 
teen States; and during all that time, whether in the routine 
of legislative procedure, of parliamentary contention, or in 
the heat and stress of debate, no wound was inflicted on 
either side that remained unhealed for an hour. A man of 
positive convictions and matured views, he extended to his 
colleagues the unquestioned right to opinions differing from 

those which he held and which he was always ready to defend. 

Thoroughly versed in the history and traditions of his own 
country, his wide knowledge of international affairs gaye to 
his opinions an authority and influence possessed by few men 
in the history of our Government. The death of Senator Bacon 
removed from this body one of its ablest Members and deprived 
the Nation of the wise counsel of a cultured, conscientious, and 
broad-minded legislator and statesman. 

Mr. President, as I stood at the open grave of my associate 
and friend, in the beautiful burial ground at Macon; as I saw 
the great concourse of his friends and neighbors assembled to 
do him honor; as I saw the tears on the cheeks of family and 
kinsmen; as I listened to the words of the preacher, so full of 
tenderness and meaning, and as I looked beyond and saw those 
whom he had left, struggling for preferment above their fellows, 
I could not but ask myself what the real meaning of life is. 
And it then came to me, as it had so often come before and as 
is has come many times since, that the true meaning of life 
is not wealth nor fame nor glory, but rather that it is summed 
up in the few simple words of the Master: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 


my soul, and with ‘all thy mind, and thou shalt love thy 
neig 


bbor as thyself. 
And turning away from that scene of sadness and grief, bid- 
ding a long farewell to the great man whom I was privileged 
to call friend, I felt like consecrating my life and whatever 


talents I possess to a deeper devotion to public and private serv- 
ice, and thus be prepared for the great change that will inevit- 
ably come to all of us, as it came to this gifted son of Georgia. 
And so to day I can but express the hope that his example will 
be to us an inspiration for all that is best in this world, and 
that the life and character of Senator Bacon, as it will be read 
and recounted by the youth of his native Commonwealth, may 
beckon them on to higher purposes, to cleaner lives, and to 
greater achievements for the welfare of their fellow men, the 
State, and the Nation. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, Aucustus Octavius Bacon, 
late a Senator of the United States from the State of Georgia, 
long represented and personified on this floor a type of states- 
5 that is fast passing away, if, indeed, it be not already 
passed. 

Imagine him clad in the toga of twenty-two hundred years 
ago, and it would not require a much more difficult stretch of 
the imagination to see in him, reincarnated, the highest type 
of the Roman senator at the very climax of that period when 
the senators of Rome were the lawgivers of the world. Com- 
pare him in all the essentials that made the senators of the 
world’s great Republic illustrious and their integrity the proud- 
est boast of a great people with them, and neither he nor Anieri- 
can statesmanship suffers in the comparison. 

Is high-minded personal! and official integrity, that is not only 
beyond question but aboye suspicion, the first and all-essential 
requisite for lofty public service? If so, Senators, in this age 
of yellow journalism and of unwarranted license in the criticism 
of public men it should be an inspiration to every American 
schoolboy to learn what those of you who served longest with 
our dead friend know "best—that in this great virtue he was 
second to no Roman Cato. 

Is lofty patriotism, that exalts one's country above ali earthly 
objects and enthrones the lasting good of her people as the 
one great object for which senates assemble and parliaments 
legislate, another essential and fundamental virtue? If so, Sen- 
ators. we may all find comfort in the thought and draw in- 
spiration from the fact that in the practice of this great virtue 
the late Senator from Georgia set for himself a standard not less 
lofty than that of the elder Brutus. 

Is real and unassumed personal and official dignity, a due re- 
gard for the exact proprieties of every occasion, and a full 
appreciation of the greatness of the imperial Commonwealth 
that sent him here so long and of the mighty Nation he loved 
and served so well to be appraised a virtue? If so, Senators, 
in these qualities your late colleague could be compared most 
favorably with the proudest Tarquin of them all. 

Is the possession of a mind well stored with the legal lore 
of his people and his race, well trained in the measurement of 
wrongs and the weighing of conflicting rights, to be accounted 
a splendid part of the equipment of a great lawmaker? If so, 
Senators, in this respect the dead Senator whom we honor 
to-day was as splendidly equipped for the public service as any 
Roman Justinian. 

Is that “ righteousness that exalteth a nation” to be applied 
to its foreign affairs as well as to its domestic concerns? And 
is that man who, in his legislative conduct and career, seeks to 
apply the doctrine of the Golden Rule to other nations as well 
as to the citizens of Eis own to be adjudged truly great when 
the scales of public opinion shall be finally and justly balanced? 
If so, Senators, the late Senator Bacon, who was for so long a 
time a potent factor for good in the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations, will not lose in stature when Fe is compared with even 
the greatest of those early Romans who stood for justice and 
Square dealing, even with the despised barbarian, and even 
against the clamor of a fierce and war-loving nation. 

Of Senator Bacon’s long and successful career at the Georgia 
bar, of which he was the acknowledged leader when elected to 
the Senate; of his splendid service to the people of Georgia 
while a member of her legislature, of whose house of representa- 
tives he was for eight years the honored speaker; of his un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, even during those years in which the weight 
of public duties and responsibilities bore heaviest upon him; of 
his unfaltering loyalty to the Democratic Party, both in our 
State and Nation, through many years of valued service, I may 
not on this occasion speak in detail, lest I become prolix. 

Upon his great services in this Chamber through the past 20 
years, touching almost every line of legislative and parlia- 
mentary activity, I may not with propriety dwell; for many of 
his honored colleagues, intimately associnted with him in those 
activities, are still with us, and cre far more competent than I 
am to recount bis work and acclaim its worth. 
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I trust I may be pardoned, however, if I allude briefly to sev- 
eral particulars in which it has always seemed to me his infiu- 
ence was strongest and his work most fruitful. 

First of all, he was diligent to a degree and constant without 
exception in his attention to the work of the Senate and in his 
attendance upon its sessions, 

In the next place, he always attached great importance to the 
rules and precedents of the Senate. In respect to this matter, 
it may have seemed to the thoughtless, on occasion, that Senator 
Bacon was overtechnical in his insistence upon following the 
rules of the Senate and in adhering to its well-settled precedents. 
Such was not the case, however; for he had acquired a profound 
knowledge of those rules and precedents, and with it an equally 
profound conviction that the rules and precedents of this great 
body all form part and parcel of a great comprehensive and 
complete system by which legislation in this Chamber is both 
accelerated and safeguarded, and that prudence requires that a 
legislative body shall steer according to its chart and compass, 
in this way securing the greatest general good and in this way 
scrupulously preserving the rights of all. 

In the next place, during his long and potent connection with 
the foreign affairs of our country he brought to their considera- 
tion not only all the splendid equipment of a great legal mind 
but also a fine and fair sense of natural justice. In his con- 
sideration of these questions he had two maxims of conduct 
that, in my judgment, have proved invaluable to our country in 
the past and are indispensable to her safety, peace, and glory 
in the future: 

First, that we should religiously adhere to the almost in- 
spired advice of the great Father of his Country to cultivate 
friendly relutions with all the nations of the earth and to have 
entangling alliances with none. 

Second, that we can neither afford to bully the weak nor 
truckle to the strong, but should invariably accord to the weak- 
est nation with which we have dealings the same consideration, 
the same justice, the same rights that we accord to the mightiest 
powers of earth. 

Lastly, but by no means of least importance, Senator Bacon 
had a fixed and accurate conception of the great American 
tem of government—of the great dual system that distributes 
power between the Federal and State sovereignties—giving to 
ench jurisdiction complete and supreme power in its own sphere 
of activity, and yet so adjusting the balance between them that 
real conflict is rare, if not impossible. 

He believed with the intense fervor of enlightened conviction 
that our fathers had built wisely and not at haphazard when 
they ordained this dual system, and that in a rigid adherence 
to it lay the brightest and fairest hopes of permanent happiness 
and prosperity for the American people. He realized that the 
country was too large and that its conditions varied too greatly 
in different localities to permit, with safety, legislation by the 
Federal authority on matters that were purely local to the 
several States, and as to such matters that the right of local 
self-government was all important. On the other hand, he fully 
recognized and earnestly supported the supreme and exclusive 
authority of the Federal Government to deal with all foreign 
questions, with all questions relating to the national defense 
With all questions relating to the regulation of commerce be- 
tween the several States, and to exercise to the fullest extent 
every necessary power expressly bestowed on it or that could 
be clearly implied from the grant; and he was as stout in his 
assertion of the full and exclusive right and power of the Fed- 
eral Government to perform every proper Federal function as 
he was unyielding in his devotion to the great Anglo-Saxon 
doctrine of local self-government in all purely domestic con- 
cerns und in respect to all matters that properly fell within 
the jurisdiction and power of the several States. 

The great service that he rendered in this Chamber year 
after year in his earnest and unremitting effort to keep this 
balance between Federal and State power truly adjusted and 
to preserve to the people of this country the inestimable bless- 
ings of this great system of government to my mind constitute 
his most important public service, the chiefest glory of his long 
and distinguished career. 

Mr. President, I have already trespassed far longer than I 
had intended upon the time of the Senate. 

Senator Bacon is gone from our midst, but his influence and 
= example remain with us, to help us all, to inspire us all to 

thful service, and to lofty endeavor. The great State that 
he so long illustrated on this floor was proud of him In life and 
peat an in death; but to console her in her grief, to com- 
gift er Ahern sorrow. she has the proud realization that in her 
1 5 our country she made notable contribution to 
of an old eee yea that his passing marks almost the last 
and honored school, and that when death claimed him 


it might have been truly said, The noblest Roman of them all 
is no more.” 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, I ask for the adop- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
: aoe VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
ution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Georgia. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, December 
18, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 17, 1914. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, let Thy spirit come with all its quick- 
ening power into our hearts and abide with us, that with 
fidelity to Thee and to our fellow men we may do our work 
as it comes day by day without the fear or favor of men, for 
“They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
can not be removed, but abideth forever,” that we may bave 
that peace which passeth understanding. In Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 


The SPEAKER. The other day the President sent a message 
to Congress, transmitting the report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, accompanied by two large volumes, The Chair 
referred the message and accompanying documents to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered it 
printed. It turns out that it has been printed, and therefore the 
Chair asks unanimous consent to cancel the order, so far as 
the printing of the documents is concerned. The Chair hears no 
objection. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
2 House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Foster in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19909) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and PA expenses of the vernment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, as follows: 


For fuel, oil, grease, pipe wire, and other materials needed for the 
maintenance an repair 0 botlers, engines, heating apparatus, electric 
lighting and power plant, and water-supply system; purchase and 
maintenance of teams; maintenance, repair, or operation of horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles; material for boxing nautieal Instru- 
ments for transportation; paints, telegraph and telephone service, and 
incidental labor, $8,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee what is 
the need for passenger-carrying vehicles in connection with the 
Naval Observatory. We provided last year that appropria- 
tions should not be used for this purpose unless specifically 
authorized. Apparently the committee has specifically au- 
thorized the use of money in every case, so that the law which 
we passed last year has only resulted in adding a few words 
to the bill this year. What need does the observatory have for 
vehicles to drive around in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Under the current ap- 
propriations they could not have used the money for this pur- 
pose, and in every case they have asked us to put in a provi- 
sion that would enable them to use it. As a matter of fact, I 


do not see much difference between operation under the present 
law and the old method except that it results in their furnish- 
ing the Committee on Appropriations, before the bill is made up, 
with the amount of money to be expended in that way. 
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Mr. MANN. I was opposed to the provision in the law last 
year. I took it that the purpose was to enable Congress to cut 
out some of this driving aronnd Washington at the public ex- 
pense, Of course each bureau or department that was main- 
taining vehicles at the public expense for private use has asked 
to haye the specific authority given. Why do they need pas- 
senger-earrying vehicles at the Naval Observatory? Certainly 
they can not go to the moon with them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They claim that they are 
so far out of town that they need them to communicate with 
the Navy Department and other departments. It looks like 
everybody in the Government service except Senators and 
Répresentatives have automobiles, or other means of convey- 
ance, at the Government expense. But, as I said a moment ago, 
the ouly practical difference between our method of appropria- 
tion in this bill and the former bills is that in all the estimates 
it is now set out about how much money is to be expended in 
that way, and this information we did not have before. 

Mr. MANN. You have information as to how much money 
they have spent, but there is no limitation as to the amount 
they may spend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, We have information 
how much they expect to spend. 

Mr. MANN. But how much they will spend you do not know, 

I have no doubt that they will not expend any exorbitant 
amount, They spend what is necessary for that purpose. The 
question is whether we wish to make appropriations and to per- 
mit these gentlemen to ride in public owned and maintained 
vehicles, I haye no jealousy, as fur as I am concerned, but 
Congress last year had such a spasm of virtue on the subject, 
was 50 insistent on cutting out the right of anybody to ride in 
a public-owned vehicle unless specifically authorized; and yet 
this year I have not henrd a word sald in the House on the sub- 
ject, althongh there have been many instances so far where we 
have specifically authorized the use of these vehicles, 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is correct; we have 
authorized it where they have asked for it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. While this subject is up it occurs to me that there is a 
considerable amount of passenger-vehicle service for the benefit 
of the heads of departments, and so forth. I would like to ask 
the gentleman how much money was expended last year for 
this particular Item. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. About $500. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Was there any money expended last year 
for the purchase of a tonni? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I see that you insert the authorization for 
the purchase of teams again; I suppose that Is the usual method 
of making up the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; for a horse might 
die; but In the absence of some mishap of that kind they have 
no need to purchase a team. 

Mr. COX. Was this money expended in hiring horses from 
a livery? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, No. Over at the Observa- 
tery they have large grounds, and they keep a team. 

Mr. COX. Was this $500 expended for horse feed and main- 
tenance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. For feed and maintenance. 

Mr. COX. How many teams have they? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, I think only one, 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of computers on plecework in preparing for publication the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac aud in Improving the tubles 
of the planets, moon, and stars, $3,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 83. line 12, by striking out “ $3,000," and inserting 
In lieu thereo? : $7,000." 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the esti- 
mates called for a lump-sum appropriation of $3,000, and they 
also asked that two men who have been employed out of the 
lump-sum appropriation for 11 years should be placed on the 
Statutory roll. We did not grant their requests to put the men 
on the statutory roll in the preceding paragraph. It has been 
called to the attention of the Committee that if the men were 
not to be placed on the statutory roll they must be provided for 
in a lump-sum appropriation, Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
they can get through on $7,000, because a good deal of the In- 
formation has been secured through exchange with other Goy- 
ernivcnts—something they may not now be able to do. They will 


need every dollar of the amount heretofore appropriated. That 
is why I am asking that the amount be made 87.000, and these 
two experts will be kept on the lump-sum roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
be heard in opposition to the amendment, I am not one who 
has been preaching economy. I recognize the difference between 
economy and parsimony, and I have not been one who has been 
talking about economy. In fact, I have no more regard for that 
portion of the Democratic platform than the Democratic Party 
itself has; but here is one place where it seems to me there is 
an absolute waste of money, and where there has been waste 
for several years. I bave here the papers submitted in response 
to n resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator Jones, and 
if the geutleman from South Carolina had had an opportunity 
to read through these papers I am satisfied that instead of mov- 
ing to make this $7,000 he would move to strike it all ont. 

The approprintions that have been made for piecework in 
relation to the preparation of the Ephemeris have been wasted 
absolutely for several years. I tried to get the Secretary of 
the Navy under a Republican administration to do away with 
it, and I think probably he would if he had stayed In office a 
little while longer; but I was in hopes that this one piece of 
extravagance a Democratic Secretary of the Navy would have 
cut oul, and I believe he would if he knew the facts. This re- 
port reveals some facts that I desire to call to the attention of 
the committee. In the first place, I find that Prof. Updegraff, 
who was the director immediately preceding Mr. Eichelberger, 
estimated the cost of the Ephemeris at $10,700, and Prof, Harsh- 
mun, who was the director for several years, estimated it nt 
practically the same figure. I find that the first assistant, Mr, 
Robertson, estimates it at $11,561. So that if we receive no 
assistance whatever from abroad, as you claim here, you would 
still have appropriated considerably more than is necessary. I 
find in looking over this report that the present director, Mr. 
Eichelberger says that, since the Paris conference which took 
place some three years ago—and which simply means an agree- 
ment that the different countries have to exchange work 
the cost of preparing this Ephemeris was reduced to about 
$6,000; and I further flud in looking through this report, on 
page 105, that there was a bonrd called on October 15, 1912, and 
that that board recommended that the piecework fund be dis- 
continued, as it is not necessary. That board consisted of Profs. 
Eichelberger, Rice, and Harshman, the assistant, Mr. Robert- 
son, and a gentleman named Morgan. It is somewhat remark- 
able that these men, who knew all about the conduct of that 
office, Mr. Harshman having been in the office for over 20 
years, and seven years of that time a director, and Mr. Robert- 
son having been there for 20 years, and Mr. Rice for a long 
period, should recommend thut this piecework is wholly un- 
necessary, while Prof. Eichelberger, who had been In the office 
less than two years, and Mr. Morgan, who had been there but 
u short time, should think it needed. 

The fact about it is that no one ever thought it was necessary 
to have this plecework done except the present director, and 
even under his own statement now, instead of increasing this 
amount for plecework, you ought to strike it out entirely, be- 
canse this report shows all the way through, by every director 
who has been there, including the present one, that the prepa- 
ration of this Ephemerls can well be done by the office force. 

I desire to call the attention of gentlemen to this fact; that 
the English Ephemeris is prepared entirely by the office force of 
7 men, while we haye an office force over here of 10 men, and 
the work in the English office js just as heavy as it is here, and 
we have just as competent a force as they have over there, The 
truth about it is that the regular force now employed at the 
office of the Nautical Almanac can do all of the work In the 
office necessary to get out the Ephemeris and not work more 
than one-half their time, leaving them one-half of their time 
to be devoted to original investigation. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jonnson] where he re- 
ceived the information that it was necessary to have any of 
this piecework done outside of the office? I want to state this 
further fact, that some two or three years ago an occasion 
arose when it wis necessary for me to investigate the condi- 
tions in the Nautical Almanac Office, and I discovered the fact 
then that this piecework was being farmed out; that it was let 
to certuin gentlemen, and they then in some cases sublet it and 
made a profit upon it. One instance I recall, where a man ob- 
tained some piecework, he was paid $600 for it, but he sublet it 
for some $200, All of this piecework, so far as you can judge 
by this report, made up of records from the Nautical Almanac 
Office itself, is wholly unjustified, and apparently Is made simply 
because the director wants to take cure of a few of his favorites. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 


1914. 


— 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care to tnke up the time of the committee on this little item. 
The people themselves are asking that these men be put upon 
the statutory roll instead of being kept on the piecework roll, 
and that is the very renson for the amendment. The committee 
did not see fit to put them on the statutory roll, and we are 
simply putting in the amomt for plecework that has been ap- 
propriated for years. There is no increase in the appropriation. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Was the gentleman aware 
of the fact that this board of which I have read made a report 
to the Secretury of the Navy that there was no need for this 
piecework? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They are asking it right 
now In this year's estimates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Who is asking it now? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina, The department. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman evidently 
did not understand what I sald. I say the present director, 
Prof. Eichelberger, is the only man for years who has contended 
it was necessary to have this plecework; and this piecework, if it 
is necessary at all, is required simply because the present director 
does not himself know how to perform his duties and must em- 
ploy some one to do his work for him. That is the truth about it. 
Tf the present director, who it appears from his own statements 
is wholly incompetent to fill that place, was transferred else- 
where, the present office force would do this work without out- 
side help. 

Now, I think that in times like these, where the work can be 
done by the office force, that we ought not to appropriate this 


‘$7,000 simply because the director of that office wants it to hire 


some One to perform his duties for which he receives a salary of 
about $5,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, Capt. 
Jayne was the Director of the Naval Observatory until a short 
time ago, and the last time he was before the committee he 
was asked this question: 

Mr. Jonxsox. You do not think you could get along with any less 
forse at the observatory ? 

Capt. JAYNE. Not and carry out the work we are doing. It is pretty 
hard work and we are bard p d out there. Aside from the astro- 
noniical work of the observatory it is the depot for nautical instruments 
for the Navy and for surveying Instruments for the Hydrographic Office, 
We could very well employ a greater force, if we had it, to adyantage to 
the seagoing part of the Navy. 


It is not necessary to waste time about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
be heard for a few moments further. Now, if I can have the 
attention of the gentleman from South Carolina for a moment, 
becanse I am a little bit surprised that he should insist on carry- 
ing this appropriation in view of what this record, the report to 
the Senate, shows. I think it must be due to the fact that he 
has not investigated the situation. I wish I had time to read 
all of it, but it is too voluminous. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Why did not the gentle- 
man bring this matter before the committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, it is not my business 
to be running in every minute to try to direct the work of the 
committee. I am calling the attention of the gentleman to it 
now. I am pointing out now that there is no justification for 
the appropriation, and here is the report that shows it, and 
yet in the face of that fact the gentleman wants to increase the 
appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: The Secretary of the Navy 
assumes the responsibility for these estimates as they came to 
this committee. He is presumed to have looked into this ques- 
tion. Where did the gentleman get his information? 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington: I got it from this report 
— here, taken from the record as furnished by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. What report? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of this office itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Report to whom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. All of which convinces me 
the gentleman has been sitting over there and not paying any 
attention to what I have been saying or he would have under- 
stood what I have said. In reply to Senate resolution 424, 
July 17, 1914, introduced by Senator Jones, that calls for 
copies of all reports, letters, and memoranda prepared for or 
8 the superintendent of the Naval Observatory since 
2 n i concerning or relnting to the cost of preparing the 
anus 8 88 1 and Nautical Almanac. I have not had 
will just listen Ames this very thoroughly, bnt, if the gentleman 
2 SE tae nae me for a moment, I find in there a detailed state- 
different ones In rel, Preparing the Ephemerts—an estimate by 

u regard to the cost of preparing It—and, remem- 
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ber, you are allowing $15,000 in this bill; and. according to the 
statement of Prof. Eichelberger himself—and I can giye you 
the page where he makes that statement—the Paris conference 
reduced the cost down to about $6,000, although I understand 
now you say they claim they can not make that exchange. 
That is probably correct; I have no information upon that 
subject. 

Now, here are the estimates made by Prof, Updegraff, who 
was in there immediately before Prof. Eichelberger. He gives 
a statement in which he goes into all the details and gives the 
cost of the Ephemeris at $10,700. Then [ find a statement in 
here by First Assistant Robertson, made in response to a re- 
quest by Capt. Jayne, and he giyes a detailed statement—gives 
every item—and he estimates the cost at $11,561. Now, I do 
not find anybody who estimated the cost of that work higher 
except the present director. Then following on down in the 
report this board, composed of the men I have mentioned, all 
haying been in the Naval Observatory and supposed to know 
more than anybody else about the subject, on page 105, says 
that the plecework system ought to be abolished and that the 
present force can do all the work. Now, in the face of that state- 
ment of men who know, contradicted only by the present 
director, you propose to Increase this amount of 83.000 to 
$7,000, when the $3,000 is not needed and should be stricken 
out. I do not care what you do about it—it does not affect me 
in any way—but I had, as I said, occasion some years ago to 
investigate this matter and was satisfied then that was an un- 
justifiable expenditure and retained only by political influ- 
ence. Yesterday I went to Senator Jonrs and got these papers 
aud looked through them, and I do not believe any man can read 
this report without becoming convinced that it has been an 
absolute waste of money not only now but for several years past 
to have this piecework done. It is simply a gratuity. The 
office force is perfectly capable of doing it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not care what you 
do about it. I have simply tried to put before you the facts. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the gentleman 
from Washington a question. My understanding is that you 
are not opposed to the publication of the Almanac itself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I am not opposed. 
I said it is a very necessary work. As I understand, it is of 
value in navigation. That is one of the reasons why I am 
interested in it. My criticism is not that at all, but my 
criticism is this, that according to this report which is made 
it seenis that there can be absolutely no doubt that the present 
force in the Nautical Almanac Office, the 10 regular people 
employed there, can do this work. Seven do it over in England, 
and according to the statements here the present force in our 
oflice can prepare and do that work and have half of their 
time left for original investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
lugton [Mr. Humruerer] has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Washington a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I was 
speaking in the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. ` 

Mr. ADAIR. T would like to ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington this question, He discussed it for 10 or 15 minutes, 
and then le winds up by saying that it makes no difference, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not to me personally. 

Mr. ADAIR. You are a taxpayer and interested in eccaomy, 
nre you not? Why do you make a 15-minute argument against 
this and then say it makes no difference to you what is done? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think I have performed 
my duty. I baye called attention to the fact, and, as I sald 
a while ago, I think that for several years this has been q use- 
less expenditure. I went to the Secretary of the Navy and 
called his attention to it a year or two ago, and told him the 
whole thing ought to be wiped out. 

Mr. ADAIR. You are juterested in having it wiped out? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As any other Member of 
Congress, 

Mr. ADATR. Yon are a taxpayer and interested in econ- 
omy? i 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The tax part would not 
interest me, 

Mr, ADAIR. You should not take the time of the House if 
it makes no difference to you or the public. 
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Mr, LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. MOORE. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY, The gentleman from Washington stated a 
moment ago that some of this plecework had been farmed out, 
sò that the appropriation for it was $600, I believe he said, for 
which the party of the first part got $600 and sublet it to some 
one who did the work for $200. Did he investigate that, and 
does he know personally about it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I got that information 
when I had the matter up with the department some time ago, 
and I have no reason to doubt the correctness of It. As I re- 
member, this was mentioned at the time I talked with Capt. 
Jayne, in the presence of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
about three years ago. If my memory is not at fault after 
three yenrs, the gentleman's name was Ross—one of the very 
ones they wanted to put permanently on the roll, according to 
the statement of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounson|—that farmed out some of this plecework. 

Mr. LANGLEY. You mean he was the one who got the $600? 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and hired his 
brother to do the work for about $200. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And hired his brother to do it for $2002 

Mr. MOORE, I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, why would it not be the proper 
thing under the circumstances not to adopt the amendment, but 
leave it to stand as reported. It undonbtedly would be in- 
creased in the Senate, and then the committee would have an 
oppertunity to make any necessary investigation for action in 
conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man that when we had the bill onder consideration before the 
subconuittee, there being no change in the estimate except 
that he asked for two statutory offices, we took no testimony. 
We did not give the two officers they asked for on the statutory 
roll, but we did reduce the lump sum $4,000. Two days ago 
gentlemen from the Naval Observatory came down and ex- 
plained to me that we had crippled them to such an extent 
that they could not carry on their work; that this appropria- 
tion was more necessury now than at any time in the past, be- 
cause they are obliged to use some of this lump-sum appropria- 
tion to get information that heretofore they have gotten free 
through excliange arrangements. 

Mr. MANN, I understand; but of course there is no criticism 
of the gentleman or the committee for not having made un in- 
vestigutlon of the matter. Of course the committee does not 
investigute every question every year, but there has been a 
rather exhaustive report submitted, which has not been called 
to the attention of the committee, which they would have an 
opportunity to examine. Why would it not be desirable to let 
it go.Into conference and let the committee have the chance? I 
um willing to take the Judgment of the committee on it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I want to read to the gentleman 
from the hearings taken a year ago on this matter, and which 
were rentlirmed this year. Capt. Jayne was called before the 
comuulttee. He was at that time at the head of this observa- 
tory. The gentleman knows Capt. Jayne and knows his in- 
terest In astronomy, and I take it there has never been a head 
of that burenu who bas had a more distinguished service in that 
work, with the single exception of that distinguished and re- 
nowned Tennesseean, Matthew Fontaine Maury, who, by reason 
of his splendid services, will live in history. He was asked 
by Mr. Jouxsox, chairman of the subcommittee, the following 
questions: 


la the expense of getting out that book so nearly uniform that for 
10 years there woul 


hardly be a variation of a dollar in the appro- 
priation? 


Capt. JAxxx. It fs done under that appropriation and the appro- 
ristion for miscellaneous coniputations. We use that appropriation 
or investigation work of a very bigh character, which is appreciated 
very highly by astronomers throughout the country, 

Mr. JOHNSON: Are you referring to the approprintion of $5,000 for 
tilstellaneous computations that we have just passed? 

Capt. Jayxe. No, sir; | am speaking of the appropriation under 


the Nautical Almanac Oifice. 
Mr. Jourxsox, Are you referring to the appropriation of $7,000? 
Capt. Jauk. Yes, sir; we use all of that appropriation in the work 
of getting out the alninnac and the work that is related to it of a 
scleutific nature, sieb as the table of the moon by Newcombe, which 
are considered the finest things of the kind in the world. 


Now. the ninendment. offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jotxson], simply proposes to restore the appro- 
printion as it les been carried for the past 8 or 10 years, It 


does not sidd a dollar to the appropriation heretofore made. 
Mr. MANN. J understand. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Capt. Jayne says the amount is 
absolutely necessary, and it is for that reason that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina offers the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. But since that time the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has made a report to Congress of information 
relating to this office, and in that report, as stated by the gen- 
teman from Washington [Mr. Humpunrey], is the statement 
that this work is not required in order to get out the Ephemeris 
and the Nautical Almanac, which I think every one wants to 
have issued and properly prepared. Why not let the Senate 
committee have an opportunity to examine it and consider that 
information, which bas never been presented to the committee 
before? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As I say, it is simply proposed to 
restore the present appropriation. After all, this will go to the 
Senate, and the Senntor from Washington, Mr, Jones, is an 
able Member of that body. He has the report, which was pre- 
pared at his instance, and he can take it before the committee, 
and they can, thrash it out there. 

Mr. MANN, These mutters are disposed of in conference, 
and the details of this matter cin be gone into by the House 
conferees when the conference takes place. The Senate com- 
mittee makes very little investigation of these matters. Of 
course, if the gentleman wants to avoid that responsibility, I 
shall not insist. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman does an in- 
justice to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate. It has 
been my observation in the last year or two that they give 
these matters more attention than the gentleman seems to 
think. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it has been my observation for 18 yearg 
that they do very little investigating. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Is it noten fact that last 
year the Senate struck out this item, and that it was rein- 
serted at the Instance of the House conferees? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not recall, I am frank to 
say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the chairman of this com- 
mittee a question for information. You huxe reduced it, 
according to the statement made by yourself and other members 
of the committee, from $7,000 lust year to $3,000 this year, 
Will you kindly tell the committee why you have made that 
reduction? As business men, legislating for this work. we 
should know. Now you are offering an amendment for $7,000, 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. They asked in the 
estimates. only for the lump sum of $3,000 to be appropriated. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Then why not stick to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Hold on. In the preced- 
ing paragraph of the bill, in another place in the bill, they have 
asked for $4,000 more. 

Mr, GOULDEN. Did you grant it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So that when we refused 
to give them the two men they asked for in another part of the 
bill it made it impossible, they say, to do the work on the lump 
sum of $3,000. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
based upon a report which seems to me a very recent one, 
made to a distinguished Senator, I certainly hope the committee 
will accept the suggestion made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], because I shall vote against the amendment to 
Increase the item as unnecessary and not in the interest of the 
service, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, one moment. If the reports 
tunt are before the House show—and I do not know whether 
they do or not—that the work of getting out this almanac can 
be done by the men who are on the statutory pay roll in this 
office without any additional appropriation for piecework, it 
ought to be done that way, and there is not any reason on earth 
why we should add to the $3,000 that is appropriated for piece- 
work if there is any record anywhere to show that it is not 
needed, 


Now, if the committee can postpone the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from South Carolina until they can ascertain 
the truth of the statement made by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Huarpurey], based upon these reports, it may be 
possible not only to save the $4,000 which they propose to ndd, 
but the $3,000 also which is reported in the bill; and it seems 
to me that that is the best way to look at this question. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For stationery, furniture, newspapers. plans, drawings, drawing ma- 
terials, horses and wagons to be used only for official purposes, mainte- 
nance, repair, or operation of horse-drawn, passenger-carrying vehicles, 
street car tickets not exceeding $250, freight, expressage, postage, — 
writers and computing machines and exchange of same, and other abso- 
lutely necessary expenses of the Navy Department and its various 
bureaus and offices, $40,000; it shall not be lawful to expend, for any of 
the offices or bureaus of the Navy Department at Washington, any sum 
out of appropriations made for the Naval Establishment for any of the 
purposes mentioned or authorized in this paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Sonth Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 88, in line 14, after the word “ purposes,” Insert the word 
purchase.“ 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Indian Office: Commissioner, $5,000; assistant commissioner, $3,500; 
second assistant commissioner, who shall also perform the duties o 
chief clerk, $2,750; forester, $3,000; financial clerk, $2,250; chiefs of 
Givisions-— ode 1 $2,000; law clerk, $2,000; assistant chief of 
division, $2, ; expert accountant, $2,000 ; private secretary 14203 
examiner of irrigation accounts, $1,800; draftsmen—1 $1,400, 1 81.200 
clerks—20 of class 4, 31 of class d, 38 of class 2, 2 at $1,500 each, 68 
of class 1 (ineluding 1 stenographer). 82 at $1,000 each (including 1 
stenographer), 84 at $900 each, 2 at F720 each; messenger; 4 assistant 
messengers; 4 messenger boys, at $360 each; in all, $325,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
upon the following, on page 93, line 24: Second assistant com- 
missioner, who shall perform the duties of.“ There is no law, 
Mr. Chairman, organic law or any other law, except the appro- 
priatiou bill of 1910, that authorizes any such office. 

I do not make the point of order upon the words “ chief clerk 
at $2,700." There was a law which provided a chief clerk, and 
the act of last year provides that the salaries fixed for offices 
established by law should be the salary; but the act, which I 
will read, does not provide that the offices shall be the same as 
those contained therein. I will read to the Chair. The legisla- 
tive net approved July 16, 1914, contains this provision : 

That all laws or parts of laws to the extent oe are inconsistent 
with rates of salaries or compensation appropriat by this act are 
repeaicd, and the rates of salaries or compensation of officers or em- 
ployecs herein appropriated shall constitute the rate of salary or com- 

nsation of such officers or employees, respectively, until otherwise 
Bred by annual rate of appropriation or other law. 

To obviate the difficulty that the House then had, because of 
points of order made with reference to salaries which had been 
in existence, some of them for 30 years or more, the Congress, 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Frrzerratp]}, at the end of the conference report upon this 
bill last year, passed this last section in the act of 1914. Has 
the Chair that section before him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the appropriation act before 
him. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is the last section in the bill, So it 
will appear that while the House—I do not know whether wisely 
or unwisely—did say that the salaries fixed by that bill for the 
offices contained in the bill should be the rate of compensation 
or salaries of officers or employees therein appropriated for, and 
whereas that constituted the rate for offices now authorized by 
law, nnd the salaries fixed in the act for 1914 could not be 
attacked on the ground that they were not the salaries in the 
organic law, the act did not undertake to say that the offices 
contained in the bill should thus be recognized as being fixed 
by law. I do not think my colleagues will dispute that what 
I state with reference to the law was correct. 

Up to 1910, Mr. Chairman, the offices in the Indian Bureau 
were a commissioner, an assistant commissioner, and a chief 
clerk, under the organic law. I hope if I make any misstate- 
ment with reference to this I will be corrected by my friends on 
the committee or by anyone else. In 1910 the legislative ap- 
propriation act for the first time, and the only place where it 
Was contained up to that time, inserted these words: 

Indian ak 5 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, $5,000; ossistant 


commissioner, 000: A 
sighing duties at che lak wae commissioner, who shall per 
— 9 15 ot ne Subsequently increased to $2,750. I apprehend I 


Tecall to the attention of the chairman the fact that 
rai geal apse for the first time is carried in an appropriation 
s ough thereafter appropriated for, does not become 


an office authorized by law so as to escape being subject to the 
point of order that it is not existing law and that it can not be 
appropriated for. If the Chair has any doubt upon that propo- 
sition, I will undertake to supply him with authority upon it. 
That is, no matter how long or how often you appropriate for 
an office in an appropriation bill, without using the words 
““hereafter” or “there shall be established“ in such a division 
or department a particular office, the mere appropriation of 
money for an office created by an annual appropriation bill 
does not make that permanent law. 

Up to 1910, therefore, we had nothing, either in the organic 
act or in any appropriation bill, which made this a permanent 
office; and in 1910 we had for the first time In an appropriation 
act a provision for a— 

Second assistant commissioner, who shall also perform the duties of 
ellef clerk, $2,250, 

So that the authority to appropriate for this office nt all is 
not to be found in the organic law establishing the Indian Bu- 
reau, nor is it to be found in any statute establishing or creating 
the office of second assistant commissioner. It is only to be 
found in the legislative appropriation act, which at no time un- 
dertook to make it a permanent office. So that since 1910 it 
has simply been carried in the annual appropriation bill. True, 
the salary can not now be attacked as not being fixed by law, 
although it is far above the salary fixed in the statute. 

I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that that office of 
second assistant commissioner, who shall also perform the 
duties of chief clerk, $2,750, is not authorized by law. I do 
not undertake to make a point of order against the chief clerk, 
but simply against the “second assistant commissioner, who 
shall perform the duties of.“ That is a new office; there are 
new duties to be performed, and there Is no authority of law 
existing anywhere except in the annual appropriation bills to 
justify the appropriation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that a bureau whose 
duties ought to be diminishing ought not to have a useless 
office, created, I apprehend, not so much for the duties neces- 
sary to be performed as for the purpose of creating an office 
for some one. I make no such charge as that, but it looks 
that way. As we have increased the salary of this man since 
1910 from $2,250 to $2,750, let them go back to the original 
organic law, and if we are to appropriate money, let us not 
appropriate it for useless offices and for extravagant salaries. 
If the Chair is in donbt about that proposition that this is not 
permanent law, because carried in an appropriation bill with- 
out any terms that fix It as permanent law, I hope he will 
give me an opportunity to present the authorities upon that 
subject. However, I do not think anyone will dispute that 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia make 
the point of order upon the words “second assistant commis- 
sioner, who shall also perform the duties of”? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order on the remainder of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order on the entire clause. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, We have no desire to con- 
test the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I wish to contest the point of order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am disposed to make the point of order 
on all of it, but I was afraid I was going to run up against this 
proposition in reference to the amount of the salary haying been 
carried heretofore ln the appropriation bill, 

Mr. MANN. If any portion of the clause is subject to a point 
of order, the entire clause is subject to it. 

There is no doubt whatever that under the law and the rules 
existing prior to the passage of the legislative act of last year 
the mere carrying of an office in an appropriation bill was not 
to be considered as permanent law to authorize it to be inserted 
In an ensuing appropriation bill; and I take it to be true—I 
think the gentleman so asserted, and his assertion is good—that 
there is no permanent law in the form of an enactment provid- 
ing for a second assistant commissioner in the Indian Office. 
That is also true, I believe, of the various financial clerks, of 
yarious chiefs of division, law clerk, of assistant chief of divi- 
sion, expert accountant, private secretary, examiner of Irriga- 
tion accounts, draftsmen, and various other officials, and I shall 
make the point of order on all of them if this is sustained. 

Let us find out where we are at. Last year, because of the 
fact that most of the items in the legislative bill were subject 
to a point of order, and because of the fact that it is practically 
impossible in one year to name all the officers in the different 
departments of the Government for permanent employment with- 
out there being an opportunity to increase the nuber next 
year, because most of the places named in the legislative act 
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were subject to a point of order under the rules as heretofore 
construed, Congress provided in the legislative act in section 6, 
which my friend from Georgia has already quoted, as follows: 

That all laws or parts of laws to the extent aan f are inconsistent 
with rates of salaries or compensation appropriat by this act are 
repealed, and the rates of salaries or compensation of officers or em- 
ployees herein n shall constitute the rate of salary or com- 
pensation of such officers or employees, respectively, until otherwise 
tixed by annual rate of appropriation or other law. 

The Chair is called upon now to make a very important 
ruling, aud the question is whether where Congress fixes a 
silary for an office it thereby authorizes the office itself. That 
is the only question involved here. 

Suppose we should pass a law directly providing that here- 
after the salary of the Second Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents shall be $2,750. The law itself only provides directly for 
the fixing of the salary, does it also authorize the office? Is it 
to be said that where Congress directly fixes the salary of a 
particular office, it does not warrant the office itself? I contend, 
Mr. Chairman, that by this provision of the law where Congress 
says that the rate of salary provided for a certain office shall be 
the rate hereafter, that they thereby provide for the office Itself 
and make that permanent law until it shall be changed either 
by permanent legislation or by the annual appropriation bill; 
that If we leave it out of the annual appropriation bill, that 
oftice would be abolished; and that when we provide for an 
office and fix a salary for the office we authorize the office itself. 
That was the design of this amendment, that was the design of 
thut provision in the legislative bill of last year. Without it 
we are not much better off under the rules of the House than 
we were before. The Chair will remember that last year 
puragraph after paragraph providing for whole offices went out 
of the bill on a point of order in the House. It was subse- 
quently restored by unanimous consent, and the very purpose 
of section 6 of the legislative act of last year was to give the 
House control over these appropriations. When we provide for 
an office this year and fix the salary for that office, that item 
Is in order next year under the rules of the House, Of course, 
it might have been made plainer. I appreciate that. But it 
could not have been made plainer without fixing it as perma- 
nent law, which could not be dropped out. 

Now, if we fail to make an appropriation for an office, the 
officer enn not bring a claim in the Court of Claims. If we 
specifically provided by legislation for the office of Second As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents at $2,750 a year and failed to 
make the appropriation, the Second Assistant Commissioner of 
Futents could bring a suit in the Court of Claims, and we 
would have to pay the salary. This section 6 was carefully 
prepared, and it gives to the House the right this year to treat 
us permanent law any office the salary of which was fixed in 
the legislative bill of last year. But if we drop it out this 
year, It does not give the oflicer any chance to make a claim 
in the Court of Claims. 

If the Chair holds that while we fix the salary for the office 
we do not authorize the office, the legislative bill becomes the 
whim of any one Member of the House. You can not provide 
by law that there shall be so many clerks, so many other offi- 
cials, so many law clerks, so many private secretaries, so many 
chiefs of division, as permanent law without tying the hands 
of the House, which primarily makes the appropriation for 
the departments in Washington. I hope the Chair will over- 
rule the point of order made by myself, as well as the point 
of order made by my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair Is ready to rule. The Chaix 
remembers distinctly when this matter was before the House in 
reference to the points of order made against increase of sgal- 
fries an appropriation bills above that fixed by law. The Chair 
thinks and believes that it was the intention of Congress that 
the salary of all offices which were provided for by law and 
which were authorized to be provided for in appropriation bills 
should be permanently fixed according to the appropriation bill 
of 1914 of last year. 

Now, the Chair does not take it that Congress intended in that 
provision to authorize all offices not provided by law, but only 
to fix the salaries of those offices which were provided by law 
according to section 6 of the act of July 16, 1914, and that the 
contention of the gentleman from Illinois that that provision 
made permanent all offices provided for in the last year’s appro- 
printion bill was not the intention of Congress, and the provi- 
sion in the law did only apply to salaries and not to the offices 
not provided by law, and so the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT, On both points of order? 


The CHAIRMAN. On the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia and on the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from IIIInois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
provisions for a forester at $8,000; financial clerk, $2,250; chiefs 
of divisions—1 $2,250, 1 $2,000; law clerk, 52.000; assistant chief 
of division, $2,000; expert accountant, $2,000; private secretary, 
$1,800; examiner of irrigation accounts, $1,800. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman from Illinois inform 
the Chair whether or not the act establishing the Indian Ottice 
provided for these offices? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is the rule of the House that 
it is the duty of the gentlemen in charge of the bill, or the one 
proposing the proposition, to submit authority of law. I do not 
think there is any authority of law for these places, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
statute creating those places. It is subject to a point of order. 
I hope that the gentleman from Ilinois will not make the point 
of order. It is a part of the force and has been organized for 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jouxson of South Carolina: 

Page 94, Une 11, s e out “ $325,000 ”— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, one imo- 
ment, That amendment which I sent to the desk was to cor 
rect the total if the Chair sustained the point of order in respect 
to the $2,750 item. If the gentleman from Illinois insists Upon 
his point of order, we will have to still further correct the 
total. 

Mr. MANN. Ihave made the point of order and it has been 
sustained. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the total may be corrected by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the total, 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. As I understand this proceeding, the 
position of second assistant Indian commissioner has been 
stricken out of the bill. To my certain knowledge the gentle- 
man occupying the position of second assistant Indian commis- 
sioner has done a great proportion of the routine work in that 
office for a great many years. Commissioners may come and 
go and assistant commissioners may come and go, of whatever 
party, each doing everything that he can for our Indian people, 
Representing as I do a district which has 19 tribes of Indians in 
it, I know the detail work necessary in attempting to look 
after the many individual complaints and troubles of the In- 
dians is enormous, Take away the office of second assistant 
commissioner and the result will be to greatly overload the 
Indian Commissioner and his assistant—both men of undoubted 
ability. Why, Mr. Chairman, even the matter of the payment 
for a coffin, to give a dead Indian a modern burial, frequently 
has to be decided by an official as high {n authority as a second 
assistant Indian commissioner, involying oft a long routine. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this is simply another effort to 
economize at the wrong end, and in the wrong way. This is a 
necessary office. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am on my fect I desire to say that 
when the committee reaches page 104, where provision is made 
for the Post Office Department, I shall call attention to the fact 
that on several western Washington star routes, newly organ- 
ized on a new pay system the Ist of July, the contractors hu ve 
not as yet, after five months’ hard service, received a cent of 
bay. What system prevalls in the Post Office Department that 
permits this? In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, each one of 
those star-route carriers has received three letters from a firm 
of lawyers in this city offering to make those collections. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the genticman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean to intimate that 
there has been some jockeying with the bookkeeping and 
finances of the postal department in order to show a surplus? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, I would not intimate 
that, or any other intimation, but I do Insist it Is time that 
those star-route carriers who haul mail by the ton over the 
slippery rocks of the North Pacific const, or nlong the bard 
puncheon ronds in the forest reserves, should receive their pay. 
I hope that the long-delayed vouchers can be sent to them 
yery day, so that they may be reccived in time for Christmas. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman inform us how these 
attorneys came to kuow that these men were not paid? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I haye made efforts to find 
that out. One high official thinks that the names get out 
through the supplying of lists to prospective bondsmen. An- 
other thinks the Index cards get out of the case and fail to get 
back. Whatever the cause of the delay, it does seem a pity 
when times are hard out West, when interest on money is 8 
and 10 per cent, that men who bid down to the very bone to 
get these contracts can not get their money. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jounson]. I agree with all that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has said with regard to the duties of the second assis- 
tant Indian commissioner, and also in respect to the splendid 
services of the very efficient man who has for years filled that 
office. The gentleman from Washington, 1 think, misunder- 
stunds or misinterprets what has just occurred. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Fowirn] does not seem to be on duty. 
For some unknown reason he is absent, nnd is not making his 
usual points of order. It is necessary in the consideration of 
one of these appropriation bills that some parliamentary sharp 
shall call attention to the possibilities which the bill con- 
tains. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Fowrrr] having failed 
at this crucial moment, others come to the rescue. Of course 
it does not really menan anything. I want to assure the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jonsson] that these items will all 
be cared for and provided for, and when the bill is signed the 
bill will contain all these items in exactly the same form in 
which they appear in the bill, possibly in greater amount 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). But it is necessary that some- 
one somewhere develop the possibilities of the bill in regard to 
points of order, and I am glad we have not lost the valuable 
services of gentlemen who are capable of doing that sort of 


thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Can the gentleman guarantee 
that the rural-route carriers of far-western Washington will 
recetve their six months’ pay in time for Christmas? 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret I can not guarantee that the Post 
Office Department will pay adequate attention to the star- 
route service. My experience is that they are too busy cutting 
down expenditures and providing for apparent surpluses to 
take as good care as they should of people who live out in the 
sparsely settled portions of the country who are served by star 
routes; but I do want to assure the gentleman in regard to 
these items that they will all be back in the Dill in due and 
proper form, and in the meantime we have had an Illustration 
of the fact that, in spite of the amendment adopted last year, 
there sre still splendid and numerous opportunities to make 
points of order on the items in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask mani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing 
therein one or more letters from lawyers to star-route car- 
riers in reference to the collection of their salaries, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to place in the Recorp certain letters, as 
indicated by him. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1916 not more than 25 per cent of the vacan- 
cles occurring in the classified service of the Bureau of Pensions here- 
inabove provided for shall be filled except by promotion or demotion 
from among those in the clnssified service in said bureau. The salaries 
or compensation of all places which may not be filled as hereinabove 
provided for shall not be available for expenditure but shall lapse and 
shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I read In the newspapers the other day, I think, 
a statement by the Commissioner of Pensions that there had 
been such a reduction in his office that he would not be able to 
keep up with the current business. Is that a correct state- 
ment of the facts? 

PF REER Will the gentleman make that statement 
n 

Mr. MANN. I read in the newspapers the other day a state- 
ment attributed to the Commissioner of Pensions that owing 
to the reduction of the force in his office he would not be able 
to keep up with the current business, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Just the contrary of that is true, accord- 
ing to his rt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the news- 
ecg ea made some very extravagant statements about 

fictions made in the Pension Office. They were abso- 


‘ Intely withont foundation — 


5 Let me ask the gentleman if the Commissioner 


ms is satisfiod with the reductions which have been 


made and with the reduction which would be caused by this 
paragraph? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In answer to the gentle- 
man I want to state that not only as to this bill but in the bill 
for the current year we gave the Commissioner of Pensions 
just exactly the number of people he askeil for. 

Mr. MANN. I know that; but the current year also provides 
that where vacancies occur that not more than 25 per cent of 
them shall be filled. Now, It would denend upon the number of 
vacancies. I am not referring to the number of people appro- 
priated for, but whether that provision that only 25 per cent 
of the yacancles which occur shall be filled has crippled the 
office. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, I think not. The 
truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the force is very much larger than 
the work requires, but for reasons of humanity, which the gen- 
tleman will understand as well as I do, we are reducing this 
force not as radically as we might, but about as yacaneles oceur. 

Mr. MANN. Well, did the Commissioner of Pensions make 
any protest against this proviso? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, he wanted those 
places left open for the purpose of administration, that is all, 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman mean by “ purposes of 
administration"? . ~ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Well, he claimed that he 
should be allowed to fill more of these lower places, That was 
the statement made. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is satisfied, however, that the 
continuation of this will not cripple the office? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 
The commissioner asked for 83 reductions. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word just in order to say a word, because I made a state- 
ment to my friend the gentleman from Illinois, and I think it 
is proper that I should verify it. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to accept the gentleman's state- 
ment, 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will examine the report 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, on pages 6 and 8, he will 
find that he treats the subject of saving and economy in the 
Pension Bureau over which he has charge and the reduction 
of force, and gives a statement of why it is done. First, that 
the abolition of these pension agencies and the inauguration of 
the new system of pay by check in place of vouchers has saved 
the Government $146,261 per annum, and that they have been 
able by that to reduce the force, and I make this statement 
because on yesterday the Commissioner of Pensions was before 
the subcommittee having the preparation of the pension ap- 
propriation bill in charge, and he there repeated the statement 
that he had been before the subcommittee which had charge 
of the preparation of this bill, saying they had given him every- 
thing that he asked for and that it was absolutely all that was 


necessary. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will my friend from Georgia yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The Commissioner of Pensions is entirely 
satisfied that he is able to conduct the affairs of his office sat- 
isfactorily and without any decrease in efficiency? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Absolutely 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is all I desire to know. 

Mr. BARTLETT (continuing). And if the gentleman will 
read the report, he will find that the commissioner has got all 
he asked for and all that he can reasonably expect to expend. 

Mr. GOULDEN, I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


4,500; assistant commissioner, $3,500; chief clerk (who shall be qnali 
ed to act as principal Sr $3,000; 4 law examiners, at $2,750 
500 ench; examiner of interferences, 


e, 

52.250: librarian, $2,000; 6 chiefs of divisions, at $2,000 each; r. 

assistant chiefs of divisions, oe $1,800 cach; private rage bd ag be 
a 


selected and 3 by e commissioner, 81 translator of 
languages, $1,800; clerks—9 of class 4, 9 of class $, 17 of class 2, 130 
of class 1, 96 at 81.000 11 


s 4 42 a 40 h; 
2 250 r 5 #23. on t $540 each; 40 messenger boys, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph carrying the Patent Office. A large number of 
these places are not provided for by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. What is the item? 

Mr. MANN. The whole paragraph. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. You want to make a point 
of order against it? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I want to show the absurdity of the con- 
tention that you make. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from 
Illinois shown that these places are not provided for by law? 

Mr. MANN. There is no way of showing the negative. The 
gentleman from Wyoming ought to have learned before this 
that when you prove a thing you prove the positive and not 
the nezitive. Unless the Chair desires me to read all the 
Revised Statutes and the Statutes at Large clear through, there 
will be no other way of demonstrating there is no law on the 
subject. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann) has not claimed that these places ure not provided 
for by law other than by making the polnt of order. 

Mr. MANN. I made the statement that u large umuber of 
them were provided for by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Of course, the gentleman 
knows that if there are places in this paragraph not provided 
for by law it is fatal to the whole paragraph. And, 1 tell you, 
tünt a uuniber of these places have been carried in the ap- 
propriation bill year by year and not provided for by law. Most 
of them have been created by the administrative officers of the 
bureau. 

Mr. MANN. I think they ought to be carried by law. Of 
course, I do uot think the sustnining of the point of order will 
take them out of the bill in the end. I think if the law passed 
hist year was not suilicient, we ought to pass one that makes 
these items in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We were dealing with 
salaries lust yenr. 

Mr. MANN, We were denling with places. Last year the 
point of order was made against the places, and they went out 
of the bill, and It wus for the purpose of correcting that that 
sxoction G was putin the bill. Jam not going to quarrel with the 
ruling, I just oxercise my privilege under that ruling. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman made the 
point of order and got a ruling in accordunce with his sug- 
gestion, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman say that the items 
nre subject to the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. There are items in there that are not provided 
for by lu. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Bureau of Education: Commissioner, $5.000; chief clerk, 82.000; 
specialist iu higher education, $4,000; editor, $2,000; statistician, 
$1,500; specialise tn charge of land-grant college statistics, $1,800; 2 
transinxtors, at 81.800 onch: collector and compiler of statisties, $2,400; 
speeialste——1 in foreign educational systems and 1 In educational sys- 
tems, at $1,500 each; clerks—4t of class 4; 4 of class 3; U of class 2; 
S of class 1: 7 at 81.000 cacti; d cop ists; copyists—2 nt 8800 cach: 
1, $720; 2 skilled inborers, at $840 bach; messenger: assistant mes- 
sengor; Inborcrs—3 at $480 each; 1, $400; in all, $75,200. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I make n point of order against 
the paragraph. It contains varlous places not provided for by 
existing law, and hence coutrary to the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, It Is subject to the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Tlie Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read ns follows: 

For investigation of rural education and industrial edueation, tociud- 
ing personal services In the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
no salary shail be paid hereunder In excess of $3,500 per annum, 
530.000. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, T move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman from South Carolina explain what is 
proposed to be done by the expenditure of this $30,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir, They are spend- 
ing 830,000 In waking Investigation of rural and industrial 
education, a small part of it being used In the District of 
Colnmbla for clerical services. 

Mr. MOORE. Is this new work? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Ob, uo. This work was 
begun several years ago. This is not a new item in the bill at 
all. This is the current law. There is no change. 

Mr. MOORE. I notice that Inter on in the bill 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the item was put in on the floor of the House after a 
full debate two or three years ngo. 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman explain in a word of just 
what this investigation eonsists? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; I ean not. As I 
stated to the gentleman, this appropriation was begun by action 


of the House itself. It was inaugurated on a small scale, and 
the House increased it two or three years ago. 

Mr. MOORE. We hive provided for certain lines of agricul- 
tural education in the Lever-Smith bill. Later on we propose 
to have a census of agriculture, which in a way will be ednea- 
tional; and I would like to know if the gentleman can tell just 
how this money is apportioned and what results are acquired 
as the result of the investigation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I ean not answer that 
question, 

Mr. MOORE. And yet the appropriation has been regularly 
made heretofore. Is it for the purpose of imparting informa- 
tion te schools and colleges, for instance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Crrolina. Yes, sir; they have ex- 
perts who travel and confer with and cooperate with the scliools 
of the conntry. 

Mr. MOORE. Industrial education is spoken of here. Does 
that mean an examination of manual-training schools? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; they send people 
to these industrial centers, and they confer with those who are 
in charge of industrial schools and give them such information as 
they can nud such suggestions ns they are able to give in 
regard to their methods and the improvement of their methods, 

Mr. MOORE. That ts to say, the National Burean of Edu- 
cation, through this investigation and by these yisttations, aids 
in disseminating Information to rural schools and industrial 
schools? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir; that is the pur- 
pose of the appropriation, anid that is the way they claim it is 
expended. 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman give us any idea of the 
nature of the reports that are printed in regard to this inves- 
tigation? Is he familiar with the printed reports with refer- 
ence to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘South Carolina, He makes n report every 
year covering the entire operations and activities of the Bu- 
renu of Education, not only this particular item but all other 
activities of his bureau. I think the gentleman will find the 
reports interesting rending. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘The gentleman regards this as necessary work, 
does he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolinn. Well, Congress thought so. 

Mr. SLOAN, Win the chairman of the committee yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yicld. 

Mr. SLOAN. Inu this behalf is it not true that the Burean of 
Education during the lust year has employed two or three of 
the leading educators of the United States, especinily versed in 
rural education, and do they not travel throngh various parts 
of the United States gathering such informntion ns they can 
and cooperating with the rural teaching forces of the United 
States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am satisfied that ts true. 

Mr. SLOAN. I happen to kuow one or two of the people so 
employed, nud I know them to be persons eminently qualified 
to do this kind of work from the results following. > 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman explain what it is that thoy 
do? That is what I am trying to get at. It is casy to say they 
travel and visit these schools. 

Mr. SLOAN. The rural schools, I will say to the centleman 
from Philadelphia, are country schools in the rural commanities, 
and not schools in the metropolitan parts of the country. 

Mr. MOORE. Of course I understood that very well, and, 
knowing the characteristics of the section of the country the 
gentleman comes from, I would assume he was versed lu those 
matters, 

Mr. BRYAN. How would the gentleman know he comes from 
that part of the country? 

Mr. MOORE. By looking at him. [Lavghter.] But the gen- 
tleumm from Nebraska Uns not answered my question. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has not 
given me um epportunity. Tf the gentleman will give me time, I 
wijl proceed. 1 may sny I obtained my time from the chairman, 
and if the gentleman will indorse the chairman's action, I will 
proceed. [Laughter.] In numerous States there are highly do- 
veloped specialists in particular lines of education, and they 
are all interested in rural education. So is the National 
Bureau of Education, These activities are based upon and 
grew out of the movement on the part of various civic organi- 
zations throughout the country known as the “buck to the land 
movement.“ There is a movement “back to the soll“ for the 
purpose of popularizing country life. Part of country Ife, of 
course, Is its educational system. The various States of the 
Union through their educational authorities Dave worked up 
excellent systems of rural schools. Some of them baye special 
merit. Some of them develop specin] features. 
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It was thought by the educational forces of the country, as I 
understand it, that the cooperation of the Federal Government 
with these various educators in all the States, bringing to bear 
what is found to be good in each of the States and what is 
found to be good by the national educational authorities, can 
not help, when coordinated and published to the world, accom- 
panied by the advice given by these experts who have given 
their life work to rural or industrial education who are now in 
the employ of the Government, to work out good for the general 
development of these educational systems throughout the coun- 
try. The best in each State is sought to be brought into other 
States; and the best obtained by the bureau from foreign 
countries to be disseminated among the States. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Suppose a school in the gentleman's district 
desired to have one of these specialists and desired to benefit 
from these investigations. How would they go about it? 
Would they communicate with the Commissioner of Education 
and ask him to send të them one of these specialists? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. That is the method. It is designed to 
bring about a cooperation with the rural and industrial edu- 
cational authorities. It is not limited to the rural school 
systems. It extends also to industrial systems. The bureau has 
an industrial specialist. This appropriation provides for a 
specialist on school building and sanitation, one on administra- 
tion, one on courses of study, one for primary work, and one 
for domestic science. 

Mr. MOORE. I am very much interested in industrial edu- 
cation, and that is the reason why I asked the question whether 
the services of these trained men would be available to cities 
as well as to the country. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is my information, and the text of this 
paragraph would also indicate it. Nor are the villages neglected. 
in this general plan. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman has thrown more light on the 
subject than the members of the committee have done, and I 
should like to ask him whether, in his judgment, this appro- 
priation should continue, and whether those services are really 
worth the price we pay for them? 

Mr. SLOAN. I can assure the gentleman they are well worth 
it. They are one of the most helpful features of rural educa- 
tion in the United States. The appropriation should be con- 
tinued, and as this work goes on future Congressmen will 
gladly vote more liberal appropriations for this, one of the best 
and most salutary educational enterprises. 
sian BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just 
a word. If the gentleman from the great city of Philadelphia 
had had the time to look over the hearings which were held by 
the subcommittee having under consideration the preparation 
of this bill a year ago he would have found a very full and 
elaborate explanation on the part of the very able and 
efficient Commissioner of Education as to exactly what was 
being done and what was expected to be done by the Bureau of 
Education under this appropriation. I do not care to take up 
the time of the committee to read it, unless the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania or some other member of the committee desires 
it, but if the gentleman wants the information he can find it 
on pages 458 and 459 of those hearings. I am going to ask 
permission to insert those pages in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks, 

Mr. MOORE. I am glad the gentleman called my attention to 
that statement in these very volumineus hearings, and I shall 
be obliged to him if he will put it in the Recorp, because I 
think it is very valuable information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, In explaining how the particular 
appropriation asked for a year ago was to be used and what it 
was expected to accomplish, the commissioner said: 

The four specialists in rural education that this bureau now has can 
do only a small fraction of the work needed in this division. The 
can not Se re to one-fourth of the requests from State, county, an 
local school officials for information, advice, and assistance. The 
additional amount asked for will enable the bureau to respond to the 
more important and urgent of these demands. There are in the United 


States about 250,000 rural-school teachers and approximately 10,000,000 
rural-school pupils. The work of these schools RP : 


consolidation, increase in length of school term, supervision, and the 
better adaptation of the courses of study to the needs of rural com- 
es. 


Of this increase, $31,700 will be needed for the investigation and 
promotion of industrial education. The most important demand on 
our schools and our systems of education is for such extension and 
readjustment as will enable them to give the industrial and vocational 
education needed and demanded by modern industrial life. Many 
requests come to this bureau for information and help which it is 
unable to give. There is need for a careful and fundamental N 
of the problems involved. This bureau is the proper agency for such. 
study. The amount estimated will enable the bureau to make the study 
and to give the help needed when uested. If this appropriation is 
made, the chief specialist mentioned in the note should serve as the 
head of the division, and, with his assistant, should give his imme- 
diate attention to the problems of trade schools and vocational educa-. 
tion in the city schools. The three remaining specialists mentioned in 
the note and their assistants should be assigned to the investigation 
and promotion of agricultural education in secondary schools, education 
in home economics, and commercial education. 

Of this increase, $9,800 will be needed for the Investigation and pro- 
motion of school hygiene and sanitation. The health of the children 
is an important interest to the Nation. The establishment of health is 
the first principle in education. Every community is interested in the 
proper structure and sanitation of schoolhouses and in the hygienic 
conduct of its schools. Hundreds of requests come to the sanitation 

iene division of this bureau for information, advice, and direc- 
tion which it is unable to give. Part-time service of one special agent 
is saong inedequate. The sum estimated will enable the bureau to 
give much valuable help. Of the two specialists mentioned in the note, 
one should be an expert in school architecture and sanitation, and one 
should be a os heme ee with sufficient medical knowledge to give expert 
advice in regard to the medical inspection of children in the schools and 
other means of preserving the heaith of children. 


I merely desire to say, in addition to what the commissioner 
has so well and forcibly said, that this is a very valuable work. 
The appropriation is abundantly justified by the work which the 
commissioner and his able corps of assistants are performing. 
I for one have felt that it would have been adyisable to have 
granted a slight increase in behalf of rural and industrial edu- 
cation. Certainly the current appropriation should be continued, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— — 


the Capitol, $660; T laborers for cleaning Rotunda, corridors, Dome, 

brary portion of Capitol, at $660 each; 2 laborers in charge 
of public closets of the House of Representatives and in the terrace, at 
$720 each; bookkeeper and accountant, $2,200; in all, $29,960. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BRYAN. The brief remarks I desire to make, perhaps, 
ought to be made under “ Public buildings and grounds” rather 
than under the “ Capitol Building and Grounds,” but I will con- 
sume but a very little time, and I hope there will be no ob- 
jection, even though it is slightly out of order. 

A committee of workmen employed in the public parks, con- 
sisting of L. E. McGowan, J. F. Essig, and H. S. Reese, called 
on me the other day and presented to me a copy of a letter 
that had been written to the Hon. JohN J. FITZGERALD, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and stated that 
Mr. Firzcrratp had sent them to me. I did not understand 
why he sent them to me, unless he was perhaps somewhat 
facetious; but a little later they showed to me in conversation 
the names of those to whom Mr. Frrzcrracp had referred them, 
and among them was the name of Congressman J. W. BYENS, 
rather than my own name. Nevertheless they left a letter 
with me, and I am going to place it in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, and call attention to the matter which they 
presented. 

These workmen showed that President Wilson, according to 
newspaper reports, had taken up the question of trying to get 
an increase of wages for the laborers working under the Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, and that he asked 
Secretary Tumulty to take up the matter with Chairman FITZ- 


GERALD, of the House, with a view to increasing the pay of these 


men. 


The communication shows that they receive $1.60 a day, and 
that they are paid every 30 days; that they have no chance of 
promotion; that they are laid off in bad weather; and that they 
would like an increase to $2 per day and would like to be paid 
twice a month, as workmen are paid in other departments. The 
letter shows a scale of wages in other cities; for instance, New 
York, $2.50 a day, paid weekly; Richmond, Va., $2.25, paid twice 
monthly; Baltimore, Md., $2.50 per day, paid weekly; Chicago, 
III., $2.25 a day, paid twice a month. It is shown that the 
Government departments, except this office of public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia, pay better wages and 
pay twice a month, and that these men are not receiving, ac- 
cording to their view and what appears to be the view of the 
President and others, a fair and just consideration. 
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I spoke to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
about the matter, and he said the appropriation was made in a 
lump sum, and it was up to the local officer who disbursed that 
money to raise their wages if he felt he could do it; and the 
gentleman added that he believed that the wages ought to be 
raised. But this committee informed the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Mr. FITZGERALD, through their com- 
munication, that they have been to the local officer who has 
charge of the matter, Col. Hartz, and he has informed them 
that he can not do anything without an additional appropria- 
tion. 

I think that matter is something that ought to be considered, 
and that arrangements ought to be made to give to these men 
more adequate consideration, One dollar and sixty cents a day 
certainly does not pay them for the work that they do. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Considering the present condition of the coun- 
try, caused by Democratic legislation, when millions of men are 
now seeking a chance to earn 50 cents a day, or any other sum, 
does not the gentleman think that these men are lucky to have 
a job at all? 

Mr. BRYAN. They may be lucky to have a job at all. That 
may be true; but that is not an economic reason for reducing 
the wages of those who are working. I do not believe the 
wuges of those who are working ought to be held below an 
umount necessary for the sustenance of life merely because 
there are a good many unemployed. I do not believe that is the 
right solution. Of course, as the gentleman from Mlinois says, 
they may consider themselves lucky in having a job at all; and 
of course the gentleman from Illinois agrees with me as to the 
payment of adequate wages by the Government, whether times 
are good or bad. 

The letter I referred to follows: 


DECEMBER 1, 1914. 
Hon. Joux J. FITZGERALD, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: We. the undersigned, Re employees of the Public ene 
and Grounds, respectfully tition an increase in salaries from $1.60 
per diem to $2 per day, and we appeal to Congress through you. 
Under the existing circumstances we can not be promoted, hence 
we appeal to you for justice, as we are not protected by the classified 
civil service, but are paid from an Spe oe from Congress, in 
which the Superintendent of Public Buildin and Grounds pays the 
said employees, We also ask to be paid twice monthly, like most of 


the other departments. a 
We just recently petitioned Col. Harts, who is in charge of the 
public buildings and grounds, and he informed us that he can not do 


anything without an appropriation from Congress. 

here are about 300 men in this department, the majority of whom 
are married and have families to support. 

Following is the wage scale per day paid to park vor in sev- 
eral other cities: New York, $2.50 per day, paid weekly; Richmond, 
Yn., $2.25 per day. pei twice monthly; Ba timore, d., $2.50 per 
day, pon weekly ; and Chicago, Ill., $2.25 per day, paid twice monthly. 

This Is the minimum wage scale for park employees in these cities, 
while in the Capital City the minimum wage scale is $1.60 per day, 
and we are paid only once a month. It seems to us employees that 
we are unjustly discriminated against. Ours are the most beautiful 
parks in the world, and yet we are paid less for caring for them than 
any of the employees in the other cities. 

We hereby submit a list of salaries paid in the different depart- 
ments of Washington: 

Department of the Interior: Salaries for unskilled laborers, $480, 
$540, $600, and $660 per annum The payments are made twice 
poner and 30 days of both annual and sick leave of absence are 
allowed. 

Department of Agriculture: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers, $40 
to $70 ga month, paid twice monthly; 30 days annual leave and 15 
days sick leave. 

‘ational Zoological Park: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers, from 
$1 to $2.25 per day, according to age and ability and the character of 
the work for which they are employed. They are paid twice monthly, 
receive pay for legal holidays, and are allowed annual leave for not 
more than 30 days. Temporary laborers are allowed leave for 1 and 
13 days per month when employed 9 months. 

Government Printing Office: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers are 
at the rate of 25 cents r hour. They are paid biweekly and are 
allowed 30 days annual leave of absence. No sick leave is allowed. 

These facts have been furnished by various chief clerks of these 
departments. 

So we appeal to Congress for justice, and hope you will take the 
matter under consideration at once. 

Respectfully, 
L. E. McGowan, 
J. F. ESSIG, 
s H. S. REESE, 
Committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. RUssELL having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment the following concurrent 
resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 55. 


Resolred by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn December 23, 1914, they stand ad- 
journed until 12 o'clock meridian on Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arizona: Surveyor general, $3,000; clerks, $10,000; contingent ex- 
penses, $1,500; in all, $14,500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The estimate for the surveyor general's oflice for the 
State of Arizona was $17,800, $3,000 for the surveyor general, 
$13,000 for clerks, and $1,800 for contingent expenses. The 
clerks’ item has been reduced, to $10,000 and the contingent ex- 
penses to $1,400. I shonld like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill why that reduction was made. I do not find anything 
in the hearings with regard to those items. I find that in nearly 
every case the appropriation for clerk hire and contingent ex- 
penses in the offices of the surveyors general has been reduced 
below the estimates; There is but one or two exceptions. Why 
was that done? There were no hearings on the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. Arizona last year 
had $13,000 for clerk hire and they expended $9,346. We give 
them $10,000 in this bill, which is $700 in excess of what they 
expended last year. For incidentals they spent last year $1,418, 
and we give them $1,500 in this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the subcommittee did not interrogate 
the commissioner with regard to these items, as to their neces- 
sities for the coming year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We thought what they 
actually expended was a pretty safe guide for what they needed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that in these cases it is not necessarily any guide at 
all. The necessary expenditures under these appropriations in the 
offices of the surveyors general depend entirely upon the amount 
and extent of the surveys. The department knows to what ex- 
tent the surveys have progressed, and the department estimates 
with a view of giving the surveyors general a sufficient force to 
work up the pending surveys, If that is not done, these surveys 
will in a short time get far behind. There are some of the 
States now where the surveyor general’s office is several years 
behind in its examination of surveys. The gentleman will recall 
that last year the suggestion was made by the department that 
these appropriations for clerks and for contingent expenses 
should be in a lump sum, in order that they might be trans- 
ferred from one office to another. The committee did not see fit 
to do that. I think it should have been done, but the committee 
continues to appropriate in this way. Now, in this condition of 
affairs it is inevitable that there will be a surplus in some of 
these offices, but I do not believe the committee can safely ap- 
propriate without investigation an amount below that which 
the department asks for; and I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that there is nothing that disorganizes the 
Public Land Service to such an extent as delay in the offices of 
the surveyors general. We are not only making many original 
surveys, but we are making many resurveys, and during the 
period of those surveys the land titles in the region are tied up. 
No entries can be made. No final proofs can be made, and it is 
exceedingly important that these surveys be worked up in the 
surveyor general's office promptly and sent on to the depart- 
ment here, so that the surveys can be accepted or rejected, as 
the case may be. It seems to me that without any investigation 
of the matter at all the subcommittee is certainly not justified 
in cutting down these items. Not only this one, but most of the 
items, including California, Colorado, Montana, and half a dozen 
other States, have been reduced below the estimate without any 
investigation by the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 
102, line 11, by striking out the figures “$10,000” and inserting 
the figures “ $13,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

Page 102, line 11, strike ont the figures 510,000“ and insert 
“ $13,000." 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
things that it has always been difficult for me to understand 
is why, as the public lands of the United States become less and 
less, so much more money is called for to administer them. 
This office of the surveyor general in Arizona in 1906 was able 
to get along with $4,500. In 1912 this was jumped from $8,000, 
the amount at which it had stood for a number of years, to 
$13,000. And what is true with respect to Arizona is true with 
respect to all the public-land States, only some of them have 
had larger increases than Arizona. 

The departments always ask for every possible dollar that 
they can spend. They want more money than they can spend. 
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This committee had before it the very best possible informa- 
tion upon which to base this bill, and that is what they actually 
expended last year. Last year they had just what they are 
asking for next year, According to their own estimates, they 
did not contemplate that their work would increase any over 
what they had to do last year, because they are asking for only 
$13,000. So we base this appropriation, not only in Arizona 
but in all these public-land offices, on the amount they actually 
expended. They had $13.000. They expended $9,346. We give 
them $10,000, or about $700 more than they expended last year; 
and I hope that the Committee of the Whole will keep this 
amount at what the Committee on Appropriations fixed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 2 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 12, 
page 102, by striking out the figures “1,500” and inserting 
1.800.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 102, line 12, strike out the figures 1.500“ and insert “ 1,800.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They spent $1,400 last 
year, and we gave them $1.500, a little margin. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee cut this 
item without any knowledge or information whatever, without 
making any efforts to secure information as to the necessities 
of the service. They assume that because the service last year 
used a certain amount—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not until I have finished this sentence— 
they assumed that because the service last year used a certain 
amount that therefore two years later it will need the same 
amount. Well, it might need more and it might need less, as 
everyone knows who knows anything about the character of this 
service. Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York wish 
to interrogate the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not now. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the subcommittee had made any investi- 
gation into this matter, there would have been no reasonable 
ground for criticism. There has been no investigation. There 
was simply an examination of what was spent last year, with 
an assumption that no more will be needed and no less than 
was needed two years prior to the period we are appropriating 
for. That is as curious a theory on which to base appropria- 
tions as I ever heard of anywhere. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not care to ask any question now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very well. There are some of these States 
where the work of the surveyor general's office is two or three 
years behind. This is or has been true in the State of Utah. 
You have not reduced the appropriation for the State of Utah, 
because they used all of their appropriation last year. They 
would have used more if they had had it. There are settlers in 
that State who have been waiting two or three years to get 
their patents because the work has not been done. What ought 
to be done with these items is to lump them. There is no sense 
in carrying items for clerk hire and contingent expenses in 
surveyor general's offices in separate items. It necessarily 
results in a surplus in some cases and a failure to perform 
work, by reason of lack of appropriation, in other cases. The 
committee has reduced the appropriation in my own State for 
the surveyor general's cflice, and yet I frequently have appeals 
to have the work in the surveyor general's office expedited. 
There is complaint of delay in the examination of surveys after 
the surveys have been made in the field. We have township 
after township entirely withdrawn from entry and where it is 
almost impossible to make land transfers because men do not 
know with regard to their survey. And yet there is a reduction 
here without examination, without information, simply on the 
theory that the office will need no more than it had two years 
before the time when these appropriations are to be available. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wy- 
oming may have some secret method by which he would obtain 
information on these matters other than that possessed by the 
committee, but I do not believe his information would be of any 
value, or of as much value as that which the committee had 
before it. For instance, in the case of which he is complain- 
ing the department last year asked that $13,000 be appropri- 
ated for clerk hire in the surveyor general's office in Arizona. 
Thirteen thousand dollars was appropriated, and yet only 
$9.346 was expended. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman talking about the current 
year? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Not the current year, because we have 
not finished the current year. No one can submit an estimate 
with accuracy as to just how much will be expended, and no 
one is able to tell with accuracy how much will be needed. 
Judgment must be based upon something; the committee bases 
its judgment upon the facts and experience of the past rather 
than upon fanciful imaginations concerning the future. That 
is a basis that is frequently adopted by gentlemen in trying to 
determine how much money should be appropriated for a service 
in which they are interested. One class of men take the record 
and experience of the past and arrive at a conclusion, while 
others try to anticipate the future and base their estimate upon 
what they fancy may be necessary. 

In the item under consideration ‘$1,500 is recommended in- 
stead of $1,800, because last year 51.400 was the total expendi- 
ture. It may be of some value to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming to the situation in his own State, which 
he criticizes. For the fiscal year 1914 the department asked 
822.300 for clerk hire, and $20,000 was appropriated. All that 
was expended was $12,365; the service could not possibly ex- 
pend, within $8,000, the amount the committee allowed. 

Merely in the hope that in some way some one will devise 
some means to expend all the money that is appropriated is not 
sufficient justification to grant requests for appropriation. Then 
the gentleman from Wyoming must remember that his side of 
the House has been criticizing this administration so violently 
for making large appropriations that he should be one of the 
last to complain when some effort is made to curtail appro- 
priations.. The trouble is—and it is illustrated by the gentleman 
from Wyoming—everyone preaches economy, but no one is willing 
to have it practiced at the expense of the particular service in 
which he happens to be interested. - 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman from New York in view of 
what he has said will not leave the Hall, but will be here when 
we reach a provision in the bill where it is attempted to appro- 
priate $3,000,000 for a new project, an entirely useless object. 
He ean prove himself a real economist. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am here during the consideration of 
this bill, and when the provision is reached to which the gentle- 
man refers I shall be here, and I may give the gentleman the 
shock of his life. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But that does not alter the fact that for 
the recommendation in this bill there is ample justification and 
no excuse to increase this particular provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

California: Sarveyor neral, $3,000; clerks, $10,000; contingent 
expenses, $1,400; in all, 514.406. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The estimate for California was $16.400, and the amount 
appropriated for the surveyor general’s office is $14,400. There 
has been a reduction below the amounts estimated in practically 
every one of these States. I think there are only two excep- 
tions. I do not think the committee had sufficient information 
upon the subject. The Land Office ought to be able to de- 
termine with a great deal of accuracy how much money they 
need. I will tell the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] how in the year he refers to the surveyor general's 
office in Wyoming failed to use its appropriation. A new sur- 
veyor general was appointed. There were two widows and an 
unmarried woman in the office force who had long been em- 
ployed in the office, and it seems to have occurred to the new 
surveyor general or some one in authority that it would bea very 
excellent idea to deprive those good women of their jobs. One 
of those ladies, all of whom were efficient clerks, was the widow 
of a man long known in our State as an active, influential 
Democrat. But neither character, service. or efficiency counted, 
and these women, dependent upon the money that they earned 
in this office for a livelihood, one of them. at least, having 
children dependent upon her, long in the service, faithful and 
efficient, were discharged. Of course that left the force of the 
surveyor general’s office reduced. It is true they did not nse 
the entire amount of the appropriation that year. It is also 
true that the work of the office was not promptly taken 
care of, but that is not any reason why this appropriation 
should be cut down below the estimates without information 
as to the amount needed. I shall not offer amendments to the 
other items—Idaho, Nevada, Washington, and other States— 


* can be made. 
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until T reach the item for my own State, because I realize how 
useless it would be. 

The committee evidently has determined not to increase 
these items without regard to the evidence as to the necessity 
for an increase, and that being the case I do not desire to take 
up the time of the committee discussing these matters. I have, 
however, no sort of question but that these items will all be 
restored, and gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol will 
get the credit for providing for the public servi:e in a proper 
way. Let me suggest again that this method of making these 
appropriations is evidently not the best method. Clerk hire 
and contingent expenses in the surveyor general's office should 
be appropriated for in a lump sum, and the Commissioner of 
the General Land ‘Office should apportion it as it is needed. 
Of course that would not in every case please the surveyors 
general. It would not give them the control that they now have 
over their funds, but it would be in the interest of public 
business, because the department can estimate with reasonable 
accuracy the total amount needed, and it can be used where it 
is needed to bring this work up and make and keep it current. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wyoming: Surveyor general, $3,000; cler 12,500; contin: 
expenses; 500; in all, $16,000. ; "+ 8 215 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, on page 103, line 9, I move 
to strike out the figures “ $12,500" and insert 520,000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill what his record is as to the 
amount expended the last fiscal year in the surveyor general's 
office in Wyoming for clerk hire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Twelve thousand three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars and thirty-four cents. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have explained to the 
committee why moré of that clerk-hire money was not ex- 
pended. I know that in Wyoming this amount is needed. I 
will not say the work of the surveyor general's office is badly 
in arrears, but it is not eurrent, and we are making such sur- 
veys as will necessitate the use of as large a sum of money as 
is appropriated, if the work is to be kept current. There is no 
branch of the public service that is more important to our peo- 
ple than this matter of having surveys, after they have been 
executed in the field, examined in the surveyor general’s office, 
platted, and made ready for the commissioner and for his ap- 
proval. . While these lands are being resurveyed—and that is 
the character of the surveys in our State, mostly—no entries 
It is difficult to make transfers, because the land 
lines and the land corners depend, of course, upon the new sur- 
vey, and during that period settlement is retarded. Settlers 
can hot make proof on their entries and transfers are difficult. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman if 
he can tell when the new surveyor general for Wyoming was 
appointed or assumed office? 

Mr. MONDELL. Something less than two years ago. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman remember. the 
month? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not. It is not quite two years ago. 
It was very soon after the new administration was inaugurated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Several months must have inter- 
yened, I take it, after the inauguration of the new administra- 
tion. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not much time was lost, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That has not been the case in 
some other matters. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not criticize the appointment or the 
fact that it was made promptly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the gentleman stated a while 
ago that the fact that there was so little money used during 
the fiscal year 1914 was due to the fact that there was a new 
surveyor general appointed. I am unable to say how that could 
affect the proposition when the new surveyor general could not 
possibly have come in and assumed office until about the time 
or possibly after the fiseal year had closed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. The discharge of clerks and the 
fact that their salaries were not paid and new clerks were not 
immediately appointed of course reduced the amount used. but 
elearly the gentleman from Tennessee has the wrong year in 
his mind. If he will recall the new surveyor general would 
have been in office nearly all the year to which he refers. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. 


Mr. MONDELL. However that may be, I do know the situa- 
tion of the surveyor general’s office in Wyoming. My under- 
standing is that he is going to use all the money that he has 
this year, and it is on the basis of this year’s appropriation 
and not of last year’s appropriation that this should be pro- 
vided. In view of the fact that I have some real information on. 
the subject I hope the committee will accept my amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, the gentleman misunderstands 
me. I understand the gentleman to give as the reason for the 
amount of money that was spent during the year 1914 the fact 
that a new surveyor general had been named and that he dis- 
charged certain clerks? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; that is one of the reasons. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Now, the expenditures to which 
the gentleman refers and which he was seeking to explain were 
made during the fiscal year 1914, and the new administration 
did not come into power until March, 1913, only three months 
before the close of that particular fiscal year. 

z ae MANN. The gentleman has got the wrong year in his 
ead. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is generally very clear, but 
he is just a year off in his statement, 

Mr. MANN. The fiscal year 1914 did not commence until 
July 1, 1913, four months after President Wilson was in- 
augurated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I can, to get a little 
information. I notice under this Wyoming item the contingent 
expenses are $5.000. The appropriation for clerk hire was 
$12,500, and the total expenses of that office are $16,000, in- 
cluding the pay of the surveyor general. What do these con- 
tingent expenses consist of? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They are put down here 
as incidentals. We appropriated in 1914 $1,200. They spent— 
and that corresponds with what we call here in the department 
miscellaneous or contingent expenses—$400. Out of the $1,200 
appropriated they spent $400 and—— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from South Carolina naturally 
this year, under the circumstances, has no greater information 
on the subject than I have. Here is a curiosity. Here is 
Wyoming with a surveyor general’s office with a total appropri- 
ation of $1,600. It has $500 contingent expenses, while Colo- 
rado, with a total appropriation of $27,250, considerably less 
than twice as much, has a contingent expense item of $3,250 
more than six times as much as the Wyoming office. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They may have rented a 
building out of that; I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I say the gentleman does not know. If 
they have to rent a building in one place, they have in another 
place: probably. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Not necessarily, because 
we have public buildings in some places and we have not them 
in others. 

Mr. MANN. We have a public building at Denver, Colo. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. But we may not have 
a building for a Government land office. 

Mr. MANN. For Arizona there was a total appropriation of 
$14,500; contingent expenses, $1,500, three times as much as 
over in Wyoming, though the total expense of the Wyoming 
office is greater than the one in Arizona. California is the 
same thing, and the same thing is true in Idaho, and the same 
thing is probably true in New Mexico. South Dakota, with a 
total appropriation of $5,600, has contingent expenses of $500 
only, the same amount as in Wyoming where they have three 
times the appropriation. Evidently somebody somewhere is 
trying to cut very close on contingent expenses or somebody 
somewhere is very extravagant with contingent expenses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. All the gentleman says is 
true, and I hope the General Land Office will inquire and 
report to the Committee on Appropriations why there should 
be any such difference in the 9 expenses of the various 
land offices. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, 1 trust the gentleman trom 
South Carolina will accept my amendment in this case, in view 
of the fact that I am informed with regard to the needs of this 
office. The surveyor general of our State is a good Democrat. 
I do not desire to see him embarrassed in the performunce of 
his duty by reason of the fact that he is not given a sufficient 
appropriation. I am constantly importuned with regard to 


surveys; I am posted in regard to the condition of our surveys, 
and I know that if our people are to be properly served the 
surveyor general must have the amount which was estimated. 
While I am not able to say in regard to the other States, I 
do know in regard to Wyoming that the surveyor general onght 
to have this amount if he is to do promptly the necessary work. 


1914. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we have 
treated Wyoming just like we have all the other land offices. 
We have inserted in this bill an amount in excess of what they 
expended during the fiscal year 1914. 

Mr. MANN. But you cut closer than in any other place. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact, that the year he refers to was a year of transfer 
from one surveyor general to another. ‘There was a reduction 
in force. The work was not kept current. Of course they did 
not use as much money as they need next year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will call 
the gentleman's attention to another thing. He says in his 
estimate he does not expect to use as many people in 1916 as 
he had in 1914. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not the surveyor general of Wyoming; he 
does not say so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
came to us. 

Mr. MONDELL. By and large, that is what the Land Office 
may say in regard to the entire field; but I am talking about 
Wyoming. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But I am talking about 
Wyoming. too; and he does not ask for as many clerks in the 
land office in Wyoming for the fiscal year 1916 as he had, accord- 
ing to his detailed statement, in 1914, when he expended $12,365. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman understands this, that 
he may not have or expect to have more clerks than he had 
altogether during the fiscal year of 1914, but quite a number of 
those clerks were temporary and not in the office the entire year. 
I have explained to the gentleman there were some vacancies 
that were not filled, and while the total number of clerks may 
be no larger or less the clerks will be employed the entire year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. He is asking for 10 clerks 
less now than he had in 1914, when he expended only $12,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is possible, of course, that office has 
clerks that are not paid out of this appropriation at all. Fre- 
quently a considerable force in the surveyor general's office is 
not paid out of this appropriation, but is paid by parties seeking 
inineral surveys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh. well, that is an 
entirely different matter. We are appropriating for a particular 
force. Now, the gentleman tells us that he has another force. 
But we should not pay for them. 

j Mr. MONDELL. Well, now, the gentleman wants to be 
Air 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). And if the surveyer general 
made any suggestion about the reduction of 10, the number of 
people in his office, he could not have had in mind his regular 
force paid out of this appropriation. That was impossible. If 
he is making any estimate of such reduction as that, it must be 
on the theory that his other force will not be as large, which is 
not paid out of this appropriation. I reiterate what I have 
said, and I desire to emphasize it, that I know the condition of 
that office and know that it will be necessary for them to have 
these clerks; that the estimate provides for totaling $20,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman is looking at page 101 
of the estimates? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am looking at page 293 
of the skeleton bill. It is the same thing. 

Mr. MANN. I notice under the heading of those intended 
to be employed at this office that they intended to employ 16 
persons, and the estimate is $20,000. The gentleman says that 
is a reduction of 10 persons. I notice in the other column cor- 
responding, employed during the fiscal year 1914, 26 persons. 
It will be a reduction, but the 26 persons received $12,365 
salary, and among the 26 persons were 8 draftsmen, each at 
$1,200; 2 clerks, each at 51.400; 2 clerks, each at $1,200; 5 tem- 
porary draftsmen, each at $1,200. And I have only enumerated 
a few of the 26. Those which I have enumerated call for 
salaries of a total of more than $20,000. So that the gentleman 
will see that while they employ 26 persons, that did not mean 
continuous employment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I understand that. 

Mr. MANN. There is no reduction in the number of em- 
ployees at all. There is an increase that is asked for in the 
number of employees in the office. In other words, the eight 
draftsmen at $1,200 each did not mean that they had eight 
draftsinen at $1,200 each at all. If the surveyor general can 
not do work in his office any better than this kind of statement 


I mean the estimates that 


Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
Yes; I yield to the gen- 
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means, he is inefficient and ought to be removed from office. 
The gentleman will agree to that, I am sure. That would lead 
anyone to believe that they had 26 persons, whereas they had 
one person employed one day, and another person another day, 
and a third person employed the third day, on the same job, 
and he calls it three persons at $1,200 each. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think there were 26 
people who were employed at some time during that year, 
but they were not employed all the time. That is what I think 
it means. 

Mr. MANN. No doubt. Twenty-six persons, all with as high 
salaries as the 16 persons, He figures up the 26 persons at 
512.000 and 16 persons at $20,000, although there is no in- 
crease in salary. So the gentleman’s argument rather falls to 
the ground. 

Mr. JOHNSON or South Carolina. The condition is this: 
The report for 1914 states what he actually paid out to these 
people. For 1916 he is stating what he expects to pay out, and 
he contemplates employing these 16 people at that salary all 
the time. And that is $20,000. 

Mr. MANN. I am with the gentleman. I voted with the gen- 
tleman on the amendments offered by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monpetxi]; but I felt the gentleman from Wyoming 
was making a pretty strong case, and I think my friend from 
South Carolina thought it until, I think, he got an erroneous 
impression from this statement that there was a reduction in 
the number of employees from 26 to 16, when there is no reduc- 
tion intended in the number of employees. The statement 
would lead anyone to believe that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There would not be as 
many people employed temporarily; there would be fewer peo- 
ply employed all the time. That is the difference. 

Mr. MANN. There would be as many people employed at 
any one time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Possibly so. 

Mr. MANN. That is the way we count. We say that there 
are 485 Members. We do not say that in one Congress there 
are 445 Members becatise some of them have resigned and have 
had successors appointed; but this fellow would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have provided ample funds for all these offices. Let us vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. It ought to be noted that all but 4 of the 24 who 
voted in the negative came ont of the catacombs. There were 
only four Democratic Members on the floor during the discus- 


sion. The rest voted as they usually vote, without knowledge 
or sense. [Laughter] 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont, on 


page 103, „Une 9, the figures 512,500“ and insert the figures 
“ $18,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 $18,000" page 103, Une 9, by striking out “$12,500” and inserting 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, it strikes me as hardly 
fair on the part of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSON] to call in from the cloakrooms enough of his people 
who have not heard a word of the discussion on this item to 
vote down the amendment which I offered. 

If the gentleman does not think the Democratic surveyor's 
office of Wyoming ought to have $20,000, I think we have mede 
it very clear indeed that it is entitled to more than the com- 
mittee gaye his office. 

I want again to remind the committee of the fact that there 
was no investigation whatever of this matter. The department 
that has it in charge asked for $20,000. The committee went 
back to the period of a year ago and found that only about 
$12,000 had been expended and reduced the sum to 512500. 
The surveyor general of Wyoming did not expend as much in 
the fiscal year 1914 as he should have expended. The result 
was that the public service suffered, and these surveys can uot 
be taken care of at this rate. 

I would like to ask the gentlemen on the other side whether 
they desire to have the people of my State know and nuder- 
stand that this Democratic House has got to cheeseparing to 
the point where it is not willing to appropriate to have these 
surveys provided for in order that our people can settle on the 
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public lands—surveys provided for in order that those who own 
the lands and want to transfer them can do so by having the 
surveys accepted. 

There have been many townships in my State withdrawn from 
entry for three or four years. Not a proof and not an entry has 
been made in that length of time over considerable areas be- 
cause the lands were withdrawn pending resurvey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Has not that land all 
been surveyed at public expense at one time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Most of our surveys are resurveys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Now you are coming back 
asking the Government to resurvey. Why do you want a resur- 
yey anyway? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman can not lead me off on 
that tangent. We are providing for resurveys all over the coun- 
try, and the gentleman from South Carolina knows why they 
are necessary. They are no more necessary in Wyoming than 
they are elsewhere. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that when his party was in power all the money they 
expended to have this land surveyed was wasted, and that the 
work was worthless and that we must now do it all over again? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not stated anything of that sort. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Something of that sort 
must be true. Either the original survey is worthless or else 
it is good. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, that indicates that the gentleman does 
not know any more about surveys than he does about this ap- 
propriation. A great many of these surveys were very well 
executed in the way that the law provided for their execution 
at that time. The country was overrun constantly with great 
herds of buffalo and was full of game of all sorts. The game 
always pawed around places and spots where the soil had been 
removed, and land monuments afforded them an opportunity to 
tear up the soil and obliterate the monuments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Between the buffalo bulls and the winds and 
the occasional trapper who came along and needed a stake to 
fasten his trap and found a land corner stake would serve that 
purpose, and some fellow who would pick up a land corner stone 
to shy at a coyote, in those various ways in the passage of time 
these corners became obliterated. It is true there were some 
frandulent surveys, but the greater part of these surveys were 
executed in the way that the law contemplated at the time. 
But the passage and incidents of time obliterated those sur- 
veys, and resurveys are necessary. Our settlement will be re- 
tarded by reason of the fact that the surveyor general’s office 
is not properly provided for, and I hope that the committee, 
if it will not give us $20,000, will at least give us within $2,000 
of what the office asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 36. 

Mr. MONDELL. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

ane CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. BYRNS 
of Tennessee and Mr. MonpDELt to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
89, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 
ea ta 10, by striking out the figures “$500” and inserting 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 jo on page 103, line 10, by striking out “ $500" and inserting 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] called attention a moment ago to the fact that the 
item for contingent expenses in the surveyor general's office in 
Wyoming was reduced to a larger degree in proportion than the 
items for the other States. I want to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that the State of Washington, for which 
the total appropriation is only 812.500. receives $1.500 for con- 
tingent expenses, while Wyoming is allowed only $500. 

I do not know on what theory this sum is based, and I would 
be very glad if the gentleman from South Carolina would tell 
me. If it cost $1,500 for contingent expenses to run the sur- 
veyor general's office in the State of Washington, that will only 
spend $12,000 in all, I do not understand how we can expect the 
surveyor general's office in Wyoming to be run for $500 in the 
matter of contingent expenses when the total expenses are 
$16,000. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to provide for 
the contingent expenses of the office by any such sum as this, 
There is no reason why the committee should not allow the 
amount asked for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, on the face 
of it, it looks a little strange that we should appropriate $1,500 
for incidental expenses of the land office in the State of Wash- 
ington and only $500 for the great State of Wyoming. But the 
truth is this: The gentlemen who represent Wyoming in the 
House and Senate are always active, as Members can testify. I 
believe a year or two ago they had supplied a public building to 
every town that could be called a town, and a little place called 
Sundance got a national reputation because, with a population 
a 125 souls, they got an appropriation of $50,000 for a public 

ng. 

Mr. MONDELL. They almost got an appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So in every town in Wyo- 
ming that is big enough to have a post office they have a publie 
building, and, of course, we do not have to rent offices for the 
surveyor general. I see that in the State of Washington in 1912 
we provided $1,500 for incidental expenses, which included rent 
of office, pay of the janitor, furniture and repairs thereto, and 
so forth. So, Mr. Chairman, all this spiel is for nothing. There 
is no office rent to pay in Wyoming, and they only spent $418 in 
the last fiscal year when they were permitted to spend $1,200. 
We have given them $500 for next year, and it is ample. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, he proposes 
to punish the surveyor general of Wyoming because he was eco- 
nomical in 1914. Now he has estimated that he needs $1,200 
the coming fiscal year. He is a good business man, and I bear 
testimony to the fact that he is not disposed to spend the public 
money recklessly, and he probably knows how much he needs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman has testi- 
fied before the committee this afternoon that the incumbent of 
that office is a good Democrat and that he will not waste the 
money, and we will risk his getting through on $500. Of course 
a Republican would need $1,200. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Office Postmaster General: Postmaster General = angen chief clerk, 
including $500 as 1805 2350 D of buildings, $4 605 
$2, rk, $2, rape 8 and i 


F, 2,000 
3 t in charge of mail uipment, Hürth 

re s Office) ; eee Doet = f inspection, 1855 (formerly as- 
sistant superintendent in N of i ction of supplies, Fourth As- 
sistant's Office rin lerk, ‘$1800 ( (formerly clerk of class 4, Fourth 
Assistant's O cler. f class 4 (1 transferred from’ Fourth 
Assistant's Office, i fom Division of Post Office Ins ctors, and 2 to 
First Assistant’s 6 of class 3 (2 3 from First As- 


Oe ssistant’s Office, 1 from Third Assistant's ory 
1 to Division of Purchasing z Agent, and 1 
of class 1 transferred from Division Ay Post Office Inspectors), 
1,000 each 15 transferred to Division cor Post Office Inspectors and 1 
o First Assistant's Office), 8 at $900 each (1 transferred from Second 
Assistant’s Office and 2 from Fourth tant's Office); telephone 
switchboard operator; assistant telephone switchboard operator; mes- 
senger in charge of mails, $900; messengers (1 transferred from 
First Assistant’s Office and 1 from Third ‘Assistant’ 8 emee); ; 3 assistant 
(1 transferred from Division of Post Office Inspectors) ; 
transferred from Second Assistant's Office 
and 1 t's Office), 3 at $360 each (1 transferred 
from First ope yee ona and 1 from Fourth Assistant's Office) ; 


engineer, $1,400; oae — 1,000 each ; electrician, 
400; 2 N eee opal ; 3 amo tenders, at 
each; fireman, 7830 3 aekansith, ‘and fireman, who es 


tter, at 8 


17 firemen ; 1 3 81. 
the watch, =e additi ee * 1 acting as lieutenant F 
al 


wat t $120 each; 24 watchmen ; foreman of laborers, 8800 
labo í 8 from Fourth Assistant's Office) ; 8 50 
a , $900; female laborers—1 $540, 3 at $ each, 5 
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$480 each (2 transferred from Fourth Assistant's Office); 45 char- 
_ Women; in all, $201,210, 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order against the para- 
graph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There are places appropri- 
ated for that have never been created by law. The paragraph 
is subject to the point of order, if the gentleman wants to 
mutilate the bill and reduce the activities of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the Postmaster General will be 
unduly or injuriously affected in the end. I hope not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Washington, D. C., new post-office building: Three assistant engineers, 
at 900 each; 3 assistant electricians, at $900 each; 10 elevator con- 
ductors, at 8720 each; 3 oilers, at $720 each; 12 watchmen; addi- 
tional to 1 watchman acting as lieutenant of watch, $120; 15 laborers; 
assistant plumber, $720; 2 female iaborers, at $480 each; 15 char- 
women; in all, $38,700. 


Mr. MANN. ‘There should be a dollar mark inserted before 
the figures “ 900“ in line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the correction 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office Second Assistant Postmaster General: Second Assistant Post- 
master General, $5,000; chief clerk. $2,500; Division of Railway Adjust- 
ments—superintendent 83.000. assistant superintendent $2,250; Divi- 
sion of Foreign Mails—superintendent 53.000. assistant superintendent 
$2,000 ; superintendent, Division of Miscellaneous Transportation, $2,000 ; 
clerks—15 of class 4, 2% of class 3, 18 of class 2 (2 transferred to 
Postmaster General's Oftice), 15 of class 1, 12 at $1,000 each, 7 at $900 
each (1 transferred to Postmaster General's Office); messenger in 
charge of mails, $900; 4 assistant messengers; page, $360 (transferred 
from First Agsistant’s Office) ; in all, $145,590. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph. It contains items for several offices not pro- 
vided for by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is true, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert in place of the paragraph stricken out the following: 

“The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries are 
herein appropriated for are established and shall continue from year 
to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from South Carolina, that by unanimous 
consent that amendment be inserted as section 6 of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment just adopted be placed 
in the legislative part of the bill as section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment just adopted be inserted 
as section 6 of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Third Assistant Postmaster Ge 1; Th stan - 
master General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; Division ot 5 
inteudent $2,750; Division of Finance —superintendent (who shall give 
bond in such amount as the Postmaster General may . — for the 
faithful discharge of his duties) $2,250; Division of Classification— 
superintendent $2,750; Division of Registered Mails—superintendent 
$2,500; Division of Money Orders—superintendent $2,750, chief clerk 

2.250; clerks—19 of class 4, 34 of class 3 (2 transferred from Post- 
master General's Office), 50 of class 2 (1 transferred to Postmaster Gen- 
eral's Office), 62 of class 1 (2 transferred from Fourth Assistant's Office, 
1 to Postmaster General's Office), 40 at $1,000 each (2 transferred from 
Fourth Assistant's Office) ; 21 at $900 each (1 transferred 
Assistant's Office) ; 2 messengers; in all, $316,330. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Reverting to the matter of mail ċar- 
riers in the far West who have received no pay whatever for 
the past five months, I desire to make it clear and to have the 
Statement go out in the Recorp that no employee of the Post 
Office Department need hire lawyers in order to collect his 
money. I am putting it in this form so that it can be printed 
in the newspapers devoted to the Rural Delivery Service. Since 
I addressed the House a few moments ago I have gone a little 
further into this matter and have learned there are about 300 
cases in which errors of some kind have been made which can 
not be easily discovered; numerous cases where mistakes in 
payment have occurred, causing other Members of Congress, I 


from Fourth 


presume; the same as myself, to receive letters something like 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear MR. JOHNSON: I am inclosing the third letter from a law 
frm in Washington, asking me to give them my ieee work in connection 
with my mail contract here on the beach. r. JoHNsON, I don't in- 
tend to need any legal work in connection with this mail contract. I 
was the lowest bidder. My contract was duly signed and sent by regis- 
tered mail. and 1 bave the return of the card that same was received. 
Now, why do you suppose I can't get any money? My pay is now 
five months in arrears. In fact, I have never received anything since 
commencing the work. Have not even been able to receive a reply 
to a courteous letter asking why my pay was being held up. 

In view of these facts I am still on the job and am expected to be 
on the job, buying horse feed, keeping up equipment, and enduring the 
hardships one is obliged to endure in the fullfillment of this contract. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We are trying to get 
through with this bill as speedily as possible in the hope that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] may call up the 
Post Office bill. The matter to which the gentleman refers will 
be entirely appropriate in the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. These appropriation bills are 
prepared in advance by experienced members of great commit- 
tees, and the only way in which other Members can call atten- 
tion to these matters is during these five-minute speeches. This 
man has had no pay for five months, and I have other cases. 
The department has promised to get three months’ pay off by 
to-day’s mail to this carrier, whose name is Calvin Perry. He 
needs all of the money that is due him. I dislike to delay this 
committee, but it will do good to let western star-route carriers 
know that they need pay no attention to such letters from law- 
yers as this one: 


PACIFIC BEACH, WASH., November 30, 1914, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23, 191}. 
CALVIN Perry, Esq., 
Pacific Beach, Wash. 

DEAR Sin: Referring to your contract for carrying the malls, we beg 
to offer our services before the Post Office Department in any matter 
pertaining to the same. 

Differences and disputes between mail contractors and the depart- 
ment sometimes occur, and in such matters it is advisable for the mall 
contractor to have ihe advice and assistance of a representative in 
Washington familiar with the rules and practice of the department, 
in order that their case may be presented In person to the authorities 
and their interest properly protected. 

Having had more than years’ experience in practicing before the 
Post Office and other departments, we can be of much assistance to 
mail contractors in their business relations with the Government, and 
shall be glad to represent you generally or in any particular matter 
before the Post Office Department, 

We charge an annual retainer for general services or a reasonable 
fee for particular services rendered from time to time. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. Chairman. I was told the Ist of December by an official 
that this carrier, Mr. Perry, and other carriers had received 
three months’ pay. In fact, it was suggested that I telegraph 
the man that three months’ pay had been sent and the rest 
was on the way. I did so. I also wrote to him, saying that the 
department was not to blame, and finally, after 15 days, the 
carrier wired me: 

Your telegram and letter received, but no money. 

No one can say why or how this and other mistakes have 
been made or why the cards are out of place. We are dealing 
with the appropriation for clerks, transferring them from one 
department to another—fourth to the third and the third to the 
fourth; from the third to the second, and so on. I believe it 
would be wise to leave some of these clerks in their places long 
enough for them to straighten up these things in order to pre- 
vent these mistakes. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to 
say on this matter at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; Division of Rural Mails— 
superintendent $3,000, assistant superintendent $2,000, chief clerk 
$2,000; Division of Supplies—superintendent $2,750, assistant super- 
intendent $2,500; assistant superintendents, Division of Equipment 
superintendent $2,750, chief clerk. $2,000 (transferred from appropria- 
tion “Labor, mail- repair shop, Postal Service); clerks—i4 of 
class 4 (2 transfe to Postmaster General's Office, 1 to Division of 
Solicitor), 28 of class 3 (2 transferred to Division of Solicitor, 1 to 
Postmaster General's Office, 1 to Division of Post Office Inspectors, 1 to 
Division of Purchasing Agent, and 1 transferred from First Assistant’s 
Office), 47 of class 2 (1 transferred to First Assistant's Office, 1 to Divi- 
sion of Post Office Inspectors), 77 of class 1 (2 transferred to Third 
Assistant's Office, 1 to First Assistant's Office, 1 to Second Assistant’s 
8 1 to Division of Solicitor), 53 at $1,000 each (2 transferred to 


Assistant's Office, 1 to First Assistant's Office, 1 to Division of © 


Purchasing Agent), 23 at . — each (2 transferred to Postmaster Geu- 

t Assistant's Office, 1 to Third Assistants Office, 1 
to Division of Purchas 5 ; skilled draftsmen—3 at $1,800 each, 
4 at $1,600 each, 6 at $1,400 each, 5 at $1,200; map mounter, $1,200; 
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assistant nap mounter. $720 (1 transferred to Division of Purchasing 
Agent); mechanic, $1, ; map 3 at $1,000, 1 $900; 4 mes- 
sengers (1 transferred to Division of Post Office Inspectors) ; 13 assist- 
ant messengers (1 transferred to Third Assistant’s Office) ; 28 laborers 
2 transferred to Postmaster General's Office); 3 female laborers, at 
480 each (2 transferred to Postmaster General's Office) ; in all, $395,060. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting information. I want to ask the 
gentleman why there are so many transfers in these appropria- 
tions. I see there are 15 or 20 in the of the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General alone, and there seems to be a 
great many transfers from one department to another. Why 
are these made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
shows upon its face just exactly where every man is employed 
in the Post Office Department. For years men have been car- 
ried on the rolls of one division when they were really working 
in some other division. We use the expression “ transferred ” 
to show where he came from. After this year that language 
will be dropped. 

Mr. GOULDEN. As an illustration, I notice, on page 112, 
line 1, there are two female laborers out of three named trans- 
ferred to the Postmaster General’s Office. Why is that done? 
What reason was there for it? J 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
under the Postmaster General. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know that. Then there is a transfer from 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. Why not appoint 
them directly to the Postmaster General’s Office, or wherever 
they are to go, instead of going through all this circumlocution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, We do that in this par- 
ticular bill to show how the change came about. The language 
will be dropped in subsequent bills. The purpose of the 
language is to show where the people are working and where 
they came from. The Postmaster General informs me that 
there is not a person in the Post Office Department working in 
any other place than that provided for under this bill. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think it rather confusing to find the trans- 
fer to the Postmaster General’s Office, and I did not see why 
they could not be appointed direct. To a business man it does 
not seem to be a good system. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will look on page 106, he 
will see a statement made in the paragraph referring to the 
Postmaster General's Office that the two females who are trans- 
ferred from this Fourth Assistant Postmaster General are trans- 
ferred to the Postmaster General’s Office. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Why transfer them back and forth, ap- 
parar So far, in my judgment, no business reason has been 
given. x 

Mr. TOWNER. They are not; one says “from” and the 
other says “to.” The record is complete. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Census of agriculture: For t „ compiling, and completing the 
census of culture required by on 31 of the act approved July 2, 
1909, providing for the thirteenth and subsequent censuses, ineludin 
the employment, in addition to the regular force of the permanen 
Census Office, of not to exceed 1,000 temporary clerks at a salary of 
not to exceed $1,000 per annum for a period not to exceed two years. 
the Director of the Census being empowered to fix the compensation of 
such temporary employees engaged in the compilation and tabulation of 
statistics by the use of mechanical devices on a piece-price basis; the 
1 of special agents at a salary of not to exceed $6 a day, 
with actual and necessary traveling expenses and an allowance of not 
to exceed T a day in lieu of subsistence pursuant to section 13 of the 
sundry civil act approved A t 1, 1914; an appropriate allowance to 
such special agents as may deemed necessary, and previously au- 
thorized by the Director of the Census for actual expenses of clerk 
hire, rental of quarters outside of the District of Columbia, light, heat, 
rental of 8 telephone and telegraph services, and other neces- 
— 57 miscellaneous expenses; the compensation of enumerators, which 
shall be fixed by the Director of the Census at least two weeks in ad- 
vance of the enumeration, and which may be on a piece-price basis of 
not less than 20 or more than 50 cents fer each farm reported; a 
mixed rate of not less than $1 or more than $2 a day of eight hours’ 
work, in addition to an allowance of not less than 15 or more than 30 
cents for each farm reported; or on a per diem basis of not less than 
$3 or more than $6 per day for eight hours’ work, no payment to be 
made for any time in excess of eight hours in any one day; the em- 

loxment of interpreters to assist enumerators in their respective dis- 
cts in the enumeration of persons not speaking the English language 
the compensation of such interpreters to be fixed by the Director o 
the Census in advance at not to ex 5 a day for each day of eight 
hours actually and necessarily employed; the actual and necessary 
traveling expenses of the various employees of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, including an allowance in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4 a 
ony pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil act approved August 1, 
1914, and necessary incidental miscellaneous and contingent expenses in 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, including advertising in newspapers, 
purchase of manuscripts, books of reference and periodicals, and the 
expenditures necessary for the compilation, printing, publishing, and 
distributing of the results of the census, and the purchase of necessary 
furniture, paper, and other supplies, and the purchase, rental, con- 
struction, repair, and exchange of mechanical appliances, and other ex- 


penses necessary thereto, to available during the fiscal years 1916 
and 1917, $2,286,100. 


There is a certain force 


Mr. MANN. 
the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The paragraph, I think, would be in order if it 
was made 2s an appropriation to carry out existing law. But this 
paragraph should be read, as far as the law is concerned, “ for 
taking, compiling, and completing the census of agriculture re- 
quired by section 31 of the act approved July 2, 1909, providing 
for the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses, $2,286,100.” The 
rest of the two and a half pages is legislation, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman let me 
interrupt him? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
think that where we are appropriating as large a sum of money 
as we are here to carry out an existing law that these limita- 
tations in the way of legislation are not of place, and that they 
are better than it would be to appropriate a lump sum of two 
millions and a quarter dollars? r 

Mr. MANN. I think it was entirely appropriate for the com- 
mittee in proposing the expenditure of this sum of money to 
guard it by legislative provisions. But that makes it subject 
to a point of order; but I hoped that if I can strike the item 
out of the bill on a point of order, even if an amendment be 
agreed to in committee, that we would be sure of having a roll 
cali in the House, and that there might be such a feeling come 
over the conscience of Members that we would save the 
$2,000,000 we are extracting from the people through the stamp 
tax. At any rate the provision that the Director of the Census 
is empowered to fix the compensation of employees engaged in 
the compilation of statistics by the use of mechanical devices 
on a piece-price basis is legislation. And if the chairman de- 
sires me, I will read the rest of the legislative provision. There 
is nothing but legislation in it. The provision for the compen- 
sation of enumerators is legislation, both as to piecework and 
as to the daily allowance. I make the point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
act which provides for the taking of the Thirteenth Decennial 
Census. Section 31 of that act provides: 

That there shall be in the year 1915, and once every 10 years there- 
after, a census of agriculture and live stock, which shall show the 
acreage of farm land, the acreage of the principal crops, and the number 
and value of domestic animals on the farms and ranges of the country. 
The schedule employed in this census shall be prepared by the Director 
of the Census. uch census shall be taken as of October 1 and shall 
relate to the current year. The Director of the Census msy appoint 
enumerators or special agents for the purpose of this census, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the permanent census act. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision is inserted in the bill in compli- 
ance with section 31 of the census act of 1909. The law pro- 
vides that this census of agriculture and live stock shall be 
taken in the year 1915 and every 10 years thereafter. It pro- 
vides that the schedules shall be arranged by the Director of the 
Census and that he may appoint enumerators or special agents 
for the purpose of the census in accordance with the provisions 
of the census law. There is not a thing in this paragraph that 
is in violation of the law. We give him $2,286,100 for the pur- 
pose of taking the census required by law. We have a right to 
limit the number of clerks that he can cmploy with that money. 
We have a right to limit the compensation that he shall pay 
those clerks. The law authorizes him to appoint clerks, but does 
not fix the compensation. It authorizes him to appoint special 
agents, but does not fix the compensation, and we have under- 
taken in this paragraph, in carrying out the law, to limit him in 
the expenditure of this vast sum of money. I do not believe 
that there is a line in the paragraph that is not a proper limita- 
tion and that can be construed as permanent law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the 
law specifically authorizes him to appoint clerks for this 
purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; I just read it. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I understood the gentleman, he said 
enumerators and special agents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
the word “ clerks.” 

Mr. MANN. Enumerators, or special agents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The word “clerk” is not 
used in the organic law. Of course, Mr. Chairman, it would be 
idle to gather facts and not provide for compilation. We are 
limiting the gathering of the statistics and the compiling of 
them. Compilation is a necessary incident of field work. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, section 31 of the act providing 
for the agricultural census is a very simple proposition, and 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 


I would like to hear the 


Oh, the gentleman used 
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under it Congress would be authorized to appropriate such a 
sum of money as it pleased for the purpose of taking a census 
of agriculture and live stock for this coming year, as of the 
Ist of October. The act provides that the Director of the 
Census may employ enumerators or special agents in accordance 
with the provisions of the permanent census act. That legis- 
lation fixes what employees may be employed by the Director of 
the Census and how they shall be employed, and he could em- 
ploy them under an appropriation which we make; but the 
Committee on Appropriations in reporting it, whether wisely or 
unwisely, and I would not say unwisely, has attempted to have 
Congress define what the act, as far as it goes, would give to 
the Director of the Census to define, and then covers a lot of 
other things besides. For instance, this provision endeavors to 
provide that there shall be allowed not to exceed 1.000 tem- 
porary clerks at a salary of not to exceed $1,000 per annum. 
That is legislation. Further— 

The Director of the Census, being empowered to fix the compensation 
of such temporary employees engaged in the compilation and tabulation 
of statistics by the use of mechanical devices on a piece-price basis— 

That is legislation. Under the original census act the Di- 

rector of the Census very likely could fix the annual or monthly 
salaries for these enumerators and special agents. but this is 
legislation. There is a great deal more of legislation all of the 
way through, as, for instance, the following provision: 
The compensation of enumerators, which shall be fixed by the Director 
of the Census at least two weeks in advance of the enumeration, and 
which may be on a piece-price basis of not less than 20 or more than 
50 cents for each farm reported; a mixed rate of not less than $1 or 
more than $2 a day of eight hours’ work, in addition to an allowance 
of not less than 15 or more than 30 cents for each farm reported; or 
on a per diem basis of not less than $3 or more than $6 per day for 
eight hours’ work, no payment to be made for any time in excess of 
eight hours in any one day. 

All of that is legislation. That is not an appropriation. That 
is an authorization or requirement that the Director of the 
Census shall have the power to do certain things or shall do 
certain things in a way fixed by Congress. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is not that rather a limitation upon the 
amount that he shall pay? S 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As to the amount? 

Mr. MANN. There is no limitation about fixing it at not less 

than 20 cents. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that in view of this provision, and construing this pro- 
vision in connection with the census a:t of 1909, while this 
provision does partake somewhat of the character of a limita- 
tion, yet, in the judgment of the Chair, it is not really a limita- 
tion but is legislation, and the Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to this paragraph after we have prepared an amend- 
ment which we will offer, which we think will not be subject to 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mons consent to return later to this paragraph. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 119, after line 11, insert the . 

“Census of agriculture: For taking, compiling, and completing the 
census of agriculture required by section 31 of the act approved July 
2, 1909, providing for the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses, 
$2,286,100. 5 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire to 
be heard now? 

Mr. BARTLETT. We offer the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. I wish to oppose the amendment. I did not 
know whether the gentleman wished to say anything first or not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Not just now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, we on this side of the House 
have been criticized occasionally by the other side when we have 
suggested that they were not exercising proper economy because 
we did not point out specific instances where they might econo- 
ihize. 

Now, it is difficult ordinarily to select specific economies by 
amendment, because they ought of course to be provided by the 
committees and not be prepared upon the floor of this House. 
The bill which the committee provides can not as a rule be very 
wisely reduced on the floor, but here is an instance where it 
seems to me there is opportunity for a specific economy, and 


therefore I oppose this amendment. I do not deny that such a 
census may be desirable. I do not deny that it might be useful. 
All I claim is that in the present stress of our finances it is no 
time to indulge in anything except absolute necessities, and 
it seems to me, desirable as a census of agriculture may be, it 
is a luxury rather than a necessity and ought not to be paid for 
now. If I had control of expenditures and appropriations in 
the present condition of the Treasury, I not only would refuse 
to appropriate for a census of agriculture, but I would strike 
out the appropriation for the census of manufactures which 
comes this year. Hardly any of that has been spent. I be- 
lieve there is $200,000 carried in this bill and over $400,000 
that has not been expended, so that if that were stricken out 
and this were stricken out there would be a saving of 
$3,000,000 for what can not be considered a necessity, no matter 
how useful it may be. 

Now, the estimates admit that there would be a deficit of 
about $35,000,000 this year; that the estimated expenditures ex- 
ceed the estimated revenues by about $35,000,000. But the ad- 
ministration subtracts from that the $60,000,000 sinking fund, 
and it hardly lies in our mouth to criticize that, because noth- 
ing has been put in the sinking fund for several years—and 
that makes a surplus of $35,000,000. But that surplus has al- 
ready been wiped out, because to make that surplus the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimated that the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill would only be $297,000,000—an estimate which, in my 
opinion, he had no right to make, because it was based upon 
the theory that the existing law would be changed and that 
rural routes would be supplanted by the contract system. Orig- 
inally he had no right at all to make such a supposition, and 
it has already been contradicted by the report of the Post Office 
Committee which has come in; and instead of appropriating 
$297,000,000 the appropriation will be $322,000,000, leaving in 
the carrier system. So there is $25,000,000 that is taken out 
of his surplus, and there is not any surplus at all. Then, in 
order to make an apparent surplus, it is claimed that the 
$18,000,000 which are estimated for the Panama Canal will not 
be paid out of the revenues, although the Republican adminis- 
tration paid double that year after year, but that it will be 
paid by -issuing bonds. But even if we issue bonds, and so 
make again a nominal surplus of about $19,000,000, that sur 
plus of $19,000,000 will be wiped out if the supplemental appro- 
priations this year are as big as they were last year, for last 
year those were $19,000,000. This year, apparently, they will 
be more, because on the very first day of the session supple- 
mental estimates were introduced of over $4,000,000; and, 
moreover, the estimates in the sundry civil bill haye no public- 
building estimates. I do not believe this Democratic majority 
is going to be so self-denying or patriotic as to deny themselves 
all public buildings this year. So that surplus is not only 
wiped out, but a deficit is already created. Now, under those 
circumstances, a deficit staring us in the face, and with the 
unsettled condition of trade and finance the world over, with 
the estimates of revenues falling much below what is needed, 
I think now is the time to economize strictly instead of in- 
dulging ourselves in such luxuries as this census, desirable as 
it might be in a time of plenty and prosperity. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised 
that gentlemen on the other side oppose this provision for the 
taking of an agricultural census. The political party to which 
the gentlemen on the other side belong has always posed as a 
friend of the farmer, but I have observed that through the long 
series of years when they were in power there was very little, 
if any, legislation enacted for the direct benefit of the farmer 
or the agricultural classes. Their action in opposing this par- 
ticular provision is but another striking evidence of their want 
of sympathy with the agricultural classes of this country. 
Eleven years ago a Republican Congress and a Republican ad- 
ministration provided for a quinquennial census of manufac- 
tures, and an appropriation was made for the purpose of taking 
tkat census. A year ago, under a Democratic Congress, another 
appropriation of $75,000 was made for a similar census, and 
we heard no word of objection from any gentleman on the other 
side. f 

When the proposition was up to take a census of manufac- 
tures we did not hear the plea of economy raised which we 
hear now when it is proposed to take a census ou behalf of and 
for the benefit of the farmers of this country. I do not criticize 
the action in taking a census of manufactures. It doubtless 
has resulted in great good, but there are equally good reasons 
why an agricultural census should be taken. t 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; not just now. I will yield in 
a moment. Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the provision that is 
proposed in this bill? In 1909 a law was passed providing that 
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in the year 1915 a census of agriculture should be taken show- 
ing the acreage of farm lands, the number of acres devoted to 
the cultivation of the principal crops, and the number of do- 
mestic live stock in the country. That bill was passed, as I 
say, in 1909, and the Appropriations Committee have simply 
brought in here a provision which will enable the proper officials 
to carry out and administer that law which was enacted in the 
interest of the agricultural classes of this country. I regret 
that gentlemen upon the other side saw fit to make a point of 
order against the provision as it was proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, for we thought it desirable to limit 
those who are to take this census and to make specific provision 
as to what salaries should be paid. 
But owing to the point of order made by gentlemen on the 
other side that provision has gone out. And it has been neces- 
sary to offer an amendment simply making an appropriation 
of the amount actually necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the law of 1909, without limitations as to either the number of 
employees or the salaries to be paid. 
Now, I have said that this provision is for the benefit of the 
agricultural classes of this country. The same reasons that can 
be given by any gentleman for the taking of a census of manu- 
factures will apply to the taking of the census of agriculture. 
if it was wise when the gentlemen upon the other side pro- 
vided for a census of manufactures in 1905, or in 1914, when 
they did not utter a protest against taking the census of manu- 
factures—I say if it was wise then to make an appropriation 
sufficient for that purpose, then it is wise to-day in the interest 
of the general good of the country, and particularly in the in- 
terest of the farmers, to make an appropriation for the purpose 
of taking the census of agriculture. The committee knows 
that from year to year the Department of Agriculture makes 
estimates as to the number of acres planted to various crops 
in this country. Those estimates are at the outset based largely 
upon the facts disclosed by the decennial census. If an error 
creeps into the compilation of the facts gathered under the 
decennial census, then it is carried into these estimates from 
year to year, and by the time the next decennial census is 
held, or certainly as the end of the decade approaches, the 
estimates made by the Department of Agriculture may be worth 
little, if anything. Therefore Congress in its wisdom in 1909 
decided that it was to the interest of the farmer, who wants 
this information, and who ought to have this information, 
that an accurate census should be taken in the year 1915 which 
shall be devoted only to three main questions, namely, the 
number of acres of farm land, the number of acres devoted to 
the cultivation of the principal crops, and the number of domes- 
tie live stock in this country. And I hope that the Committee 
of the Whole will adopt this amendment, because, as I said, 
it was proposed at the outset in favor of the farmers, who have 
had less direct benefits from legislation than any other class 
of citizens in this country. [Applause.] It is particularly im- 
portant at this time that the farmers shall know the acreage of 
the various principal crops. Conditions in Europe will doubtless 
bring a change in the growing of certain crops in some sections 
of the country, at least for the time being; and the farmer 
should know how much wheat, or corn, or tobacco, or cotton is 
being produced in any year, in order to know how he can best 
cultivate his lands for the next year so as to bring the greatest 
return for his labor. Such information will also enable him 
to determine with some degree of accuracy what he ought to 
receive for the product of his year’s toil. The taking of this 
census will furnish this information. If it was thought im- 
portant in 1909, when the law was passed, there is, as I have 
said, a still greater reason now why it should be thought im- 
portant and necessary for the farming classes. 

Mr. GILLETT and Mr. GOOD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is 
recognized, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment in 
the way of a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 119, line 12, insert: 


“That section 31 of the act approved July 2, 1909, is hereby 
repealed." 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on that. It is subject to a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to make the point of order? : 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I make the point of order that it 
is new legislation. 


Mr. GOOD. Of course it is new legislation, but it comes 
under the Holman rule, and will save $2,200,000 a year. The 
amendment I offer is a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as has been sug- 
gested, there is quite a difference between an amendment re- 
2 an appropriation in a bill and one absolutely repealing 

e law. 

Mr. GOOD. We repealed the mileage law the other day sim- 
ply to reduce the amount of mileage to Members. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The amendment showed on its 
face that there would be a reduction of the amount carried in 
the bill. Now this, Mr. Chairman, does not undertake to re- 
duce the appropriation that is sought to be made by the amend- 
ment, but absolutely repeals the law. 

Mr. MANN. It reduces the amount carried by the bill and 
the amendment a little over $2,000,000 and repeals the law. It 
does reduce it. The item in the bill on mileage the other day 
did not say anything about the amount carried in the bill. 
Still that was held in order because it reduced the expenditures 
of the Government. The item of appropriation was a separate 
item in the bill. There was a separate item on mileage. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks it is in order, and there- 
fore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, section 31 of the act approved 
July 2, 1909, which provides for taking the agriculture census, 
was an amendment, so I am told, suggested by the present 
Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, who forced the Committee 
on the Census to accept it. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns] became quite eloquent in his plea in behalf of the 
farmer. He went to the extent of claiming that it was nec- 
essary to take this census in 1915 for the farmer's benefit, 
I represent one of the greatest agricultural communities in this 
country, and I would not do a thing that would in any way 
injure in the slightest degree the agricultural industry. But 
this appropriation will not aid the farmer. This law provides 
that this census shall be taken to ascertain the acreage of farm 
lands, the acreage of the principal crops, and the number and 
value of domestic animals on the farms and ranges. I hold 
here the Agricultural Yearbook for the year 1913, and that 
yearbook gives all of the information with regard to the prin- 
cipal crops, and not only the principal crops but the minor crops 
as well. It gives the acreage, and it gives the amount that is 
raised per acre in each State in the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a brief question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he was not aware that those figures were based largely 
on estimates instead of the actual facts? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; largely on estimates gathered by a large 
corps of experts in the Department of Agriculture that we 
appropriate for every year, and I want to say to the gentle- 
man that when we compare these estimates with the Federal 
census that is taken every 10 years, we find they are practi- 
cally the same for those years for which we take the census, 
which shows the estimates are nearly correct. Besides this 
agricultural census, if we appropriate $2,286,100 for it, will 
result largely in an estimate. Where is the farmer who can 
report exactly the amount of hay or corn which he raises? 
Let us see what information we have in this Agricultural 
Yearbook. Now, take 1913 on corn. The number of acres was 
105,000,830; the yield per acre was 26.1 bushels; the total pro- 
duction was 2,446,888,000 bushels; the value was $1,692,002,000. 
And it gives the lowest price and the highest price paid by the 
year, and by going through these reports you will find the same 
information on wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, hay, clover and timothy seed, cotton, tobacco, 
flax, rice, hops, beans, peas, sugar, coffee, turpentine, rosin, 
oil seed, and oil meal. We find the same provision with regard 
to all domestic animals, not only in regard to the total number, 
but we find the information is given by States. One hun- 
dred and forty-five pages of this book are deyoted exclusively 
to the yery detailed information with regard to the production 
upon the farms and the number of farm animals upon the 
farms, together with their value, Talk about duplication of work ! 
Never again on that side should anyone say anything with re- 
gard to spending money for duplication of work if we pass 
this item granting $2,280,000 for this useless untlertaking— 
for an undertaking where we already have all the information 
at our command which the Director of the Census can possibly 
secure. 

Now, I can well conceive, if we did not know these things, 
that it would be important for the country to have the knowl- 
edge that is contained in this census that has already been 
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taken; and which is published annually ; but when we have this 
information, which is absolutely reliable, I do not see the use 
of spending a single penny in order that another Government 
official may take it. If you want those thousand men for po- 
litical henchmen, take them; take them in the name of the 
Democratic spoilsmen, but do not ask for them in the name of 
the American farmer. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The farmer does not want them. The farmer has no need of 
that information, when he already has all that information 
at his command. Oh, yes; you want a thousand men to turn 
loose on the communities, and you want the people of the United 
States, who are now being taxed more heavily than ever before 
in the history of this country, to go down into their pockets to 
buy tax stamps for this useless census, to pay for an absolutely 
useless thing—useless except for the salaries of these thousand 
men that you are going to employ for political purposes. You 
may need them for political purposes, but the farmers do not 
want to pay taxes to secure information already in their pos- 
session. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina and Mr. BARTLETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is recognized. 5 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, what a change has come 
over the spirit of the dream of my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]! In 1909, when the Republican Party was in full con- 
trol of the Government and the political goose hung high, his 
clarion voice for economy was not heard. It was silent as an 
oyster on that subject. When the provision contained in the 
census bill of 1909, prepared by a Republican Committee on the 
Census and voted for by a Republican majority, launched out 
to become permanent law, to take the agricultural census of 
this country; when a Republican President had just been in- 
augurated and there was no cloud upon the political sky—— 

Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow a 
question? K 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course; I always yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
just told us that the Democrats had passed this bill; that the 
Republicans never did anything for agriculture. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman misunderstood. 

Mr. GILLETT. I knew it was a mistake. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me suggest to the gentleman that the 
provision was proposed by a former Member of this House, now 
a member of the Cabinet, the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MANN. It was proposed by a Republican committee. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Be that as it may, it was in 1909, when the 
Republicans had the majority, and they had had it for about 16 
years. I think you had about 60 majority in the House then. 
You had the power to defeat it. If we had said to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop], or any other gentleman on that side, 
that they would turn loose on the country the Republican spoils- 
men, they would have held up their hands in holy horror. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 2 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman point out a single bit of in- 
formation that could be obtained by the expenditure of this 
money—information that has not already been obtained by the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will alow me to make 
my speech, I will gratify him. But the gentleman can not divert 
me by a remark of that kind from an expression of my admira- 
tion of the consistency he displayed then, considering the posi- 
tion he takes now. The gentleman would undoubtedly have re- 
mained “ in innocuous desuetude” in reference to this matter 
[laughter on the Democratic side], and his clarion voice would 
not have rung out in this Hall to-day if it were probable that 
these spoilsmen that are to be imposed on the agricultural in- 
terests of this country were to be appointed by a Republican 
Director of the Census. But it so happens that if a census shall 
be taken of the agricultural interests, these thousand places 
may, perchance, be filled by Democrats, and therefore a spasm 
of economy comes oyer the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. GILLETT] and over the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 
Not only a spasm of economy, but a spasm of opposition to the 
appointment of spoilsmen to office. : 

Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I support this meas- 
ure because it is required by law, and because it is deemed 
necessary by those having in charge this work. In justification 
of it, I desire to call attention to a letter addressed to the 
chairman of this subcommittee by the Director of the Census, 
which I will put into the Recorp, in which he says there is ab- 
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solutely no question as to the extreme desirability of taking a 
Passa of agriculture in 1915 and every five years thereafter, 
read: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, December 15, 191}. 
Hon. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR JUDGE BARTLETT: I am sending you herewith a co; y of my 
letter, together with coples of Exhibits 1 aaa 2 which I have just sent 
to Hon. Josern T. JOHNSON, chairman of the subcommittee on the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

5 SEE 3 you may render us at this time will be greatly ap- 


Very truly, yours, Wu. J. Harris, Director. 


DECEMBER 15, 1914, 
Hon. JOSEPH T. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 


Mr Dean Mr. JOHNSON: In reply to your inquiry * esterday, I 
= . the following ormation concerning certain work of 


(1) CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE, 


There can be no question of the extreme desirability of taki a 
census of agriculture 1915 and every five years thereafter. The De- 
partment of Agriculture bases all of its crop estimates upon the figures 
secured by actual enumeration by the Bureau of the Census. Without 
such an enumeration of the principal facts with regard to the farms 
of the country and their products the estimates made by the Depart- 
ment of iculture and by private individuals from year to year 
necessarily me increasingly wide of the mark. With a five-year 
epumeration these estimates, based on actual enumeration, will become 
more nearly representative of the actual conditions. 

In the second place, the rapidity with which changes in agricultural 
conditions are taking place and the bearing of those changes upon the 
pono of the cost of living and other fundamental economie prob- 
ems make it essential that an agricultural census should be taken 
more frequently than once in a decade. At this time it is especially 
important that such a census should be taken for the year 1915 be- 
cause of the great changes in crop acreage and crop production to be 
brought about as a result of the European war. It important for 
this country: to know as carly as possible just what these changes will 
be, especially with reference to grain crops, crops for the export trade, 
and the live stock of the country. This country is being drained of its 
horses and mules, as well as its food cattle, for war purposes abroad. 
It is more than probable that the United States will not only have to 
feed but also to clothe a large percentage of the stricken population 
of Europe during the next few years. 

My estimate for the census of agriculture in 1915 calls for 82.286.100. 
For the segregation of these items please see Exhibit 1, which gives a 
statement showing the cost of the 1910 census of agriculture as com- 
pared with the estimate for 1915. In making up the estimates for 
1915, compared with corresponding items for 1810, it was necessary 
in a few cases, which have been indicated on Exhibit 1, to make very 
careful estimates of the amount spent for agriculture in 1910. Some 
of the items, of course, include population expenditures, because in the 
rural sections of the country the same enumerator reported both 

pulation and agriculture. However, the estimated cost of the popu- 
lation end of the inquiry has been eliminated as far as possible. 

In 1910 there were approximately 70,0CO enumerators, of which 
40,000 were in the rural districts. In 1910 they enumerated 6,361,502 
farms, at an average cost of approximately 36 cents per farm. In the 
estimate submitted for the census of 1915 I have estimated that the 
total number of farms will be 6,750,000, and that I can enumerate these 
farms at an average cost of 28 cents per farm. The agricultural 
schedule used in 1910 contained more than 500 inquiries, while the 
schedule which I propose to use at this census will be very brief and 
will call for only the general Items of acreage in farms, acreage of 
principal crops, and number and value of live stock. 

The largest item of my estimate is for the employment of enumera- 
tors. You will note that I ask for $1,900,000 to employ between 
10,000 and 12,000 enumerators to report the statistics of the farms in 
the United States. The corresponding item in 1910 was $2,306,000. 
The estimate for 1915 is a very close estimate and was figured with 
great cure. Even with a much shorter schedule than the bureau used 
in 1910 there still remains the principal factor of any canvass, which 
is the travel from farm to farm. In fact, the distance at this census 
will be greater than it was in 1910, because there will be approximately 
400,000 more farms for the enumerators to visit. While I will have to 
cnumerate approximately 409,000 more farms than were enumerated in 
1910, I propose to do the work for more than $400,000 less than the 
actual enumeration cost in 1910. 

You will also note the item of $200,000 which I have estimated for 
temporary clerical assistance. The corresponding expense in 1910 was 
$1,002,140. In 1910 the temporary clerical force was paid from $600 
to $1,200 per annum; in my estimate I propose to use a less number of 
clerks and to pay them smaller salaries—that is, from $600 to $900 per 
annum. 

You will also note that I am asking for only $54,000 for the em- 
vers of special agents for supervisory and other field work. In 

910 the corresponding item for supervisors and supervisors’ assistants. 

was $1,080,000. This item for 1910 included the cost of the super- 
vision of the population work. It is impossible to segregate it so as to 
show agriculture alone. I know, however, that my estimate is very 
much less t the proportion which should properly be charged to 
agriculture. 

My estimate for travel, subsistence, office expenses, etc., is approxi- 
mately one-third of what it was in 1910. My estimate for interpreters 
is one-third of what it was in 1910. You understand, of course, that it 
is necessary to have interpreters in sections of our country where we 
have a large number of foreign-born population. These immigrant 
farmers have not been in this country long enough to become thor- 
Zughly familiar with our language; hence it is necessary to reach them 
in the language of the country of their birth. 

Tac general office expenses, as you will note, are considerably less, 
Iten y item, than the corresponding items for 1910. I wish to particu- 
larlyieall your attention to the item for machines (810,000). In 1910 
the coy esponding item was $129,000. 
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I ask for only $3,000 for the employment of one chief sta 


tistician, 
who will be an espart on agriculture and who will give his entire time 
and attention to the agricultural census, 

Furthermore, I propose, if Con, gives me the appropriation, to 
make no extravagant expenditures but to practice economy in every item 
possible. Rather than stretch the agricultural census over two or three 

ears it is my intention to complete the work within 12 months after 
t actually begins. I will supp 3 Department of culture with 
its actual figures in time to m its crop estimates for the r of 
1916. I will also complete all of the tabulations and print the final 
results in a few small “a3 poles rather than in the large and 
nderous volumes of the rteenth Census. It will be my endeavor 
make this census of culture the very best census of its kind that 
has ever been made tn the United States. I propose to do the work 
quickly, both in the field and in the office, and to have all the results 
published at a much earlier date than has ever been done before, 
(2) ECONOMIES. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to the fact that I 
have endeavored in every way to introduce economies in all of my ex- 

nditures. Ihe 7 riation for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to 

1,122,820; later $2, was appropriated for tabulating machines and 

0,000 was ä out of the unexpended balance for the pre- 
ceding year. This pr me a total appropriation of $1,175,320. On 
July 1, 1914. I had to my credit an unexpended balance of $39,794. 
While this item may appear small in comparison with the total appro- 

riation, yet it is the result of small savings and represents only a 
beginning in the line of economy in the Census Bureau under my admin- 
istration. 

Wealth, debt, and taxation: I am just now completing our decennial 
inquiry on wealth, debt, and taxation. Ten years ago the work on this 
inquiry started March 1, 1903, and it was not finally completed and 
results ready for distribution till May 7, 1907—more than 
from the beginn of the field work. I began my — — on Ma 21, 
1914, and expect to complete the work and issue the report within 
a year and 3 half after beginning the work. I have made a * con- 
siderable saving in the cost of my investigation compared with that of 
10 goara ago, Which is due in rt to the fact that some 15 or 20 per 
cent of the statistics collec at the present inquiry were obtained 
from published reports of the various governmental units and the work 
cana, 28 the office at Washington, rather than by personal canvass 

eld. 

While I am unable to make any comparison of the cost of the two 
investigations because of the lack of any cost accounting 10 years ago, 
a am 4180.000 that my saving on the present investigation has been at 
east „000. 

Census of manufactures: I desire to call your attention to the com- 
pinte statement concerning aa census of manufactures for 1914. This 

marked Exhibit 2. Kindly note the fact that, while the number of 
manufacturing establishments in the United States has increased during 
the last five years, I propose to secure the reports at less cost each than 
was paid in 1910; that is, the cost per schedule at this census will be 
considerably less than at the previous census. 

The detailed statement concerning the census of manufactures also 
shows that there has been a considerable saving in a number of items. 
At this time we have saved at least $1,000 by borrowing city directories 
from the Library of Congress and others instead of purchasing them out- 
right, as was done in 1910. We will also save at least $2, by secur- 
ing quarters for our local offices in Government buildings, rather than 

ying rent for quarters, as was done in a number of cases in 1910, 
fou agents will 1 . at 20 per cent less salary than in 1910. 

I pr to make this the best census of manufactures that has ever 
been taken in the United States. With that end in view we have con- 
sulted manufacturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, etc., In all sections of the country, and have secured the coopera- 
tion of practically all of these bodies. 

Any other information desired by you or by any member of the com- 
mittee will be gladly furnished by me. 


vV res) ours, 
99 Wat. J. Harrts, Director. 


Now. Mr. Chairman, I will put into the Recorp a table that 
the director has prepared and submitted to the committee as 
to the cost of taking this agricultural census under a Repub- 
lican administration and the amount that will be required under 
this administration. I am not making any charges about im- 
proper administration, but figures are given as to what it would 
cost to take this same kind of census in 1910 and what he pro- 
poses to do with the money appropriated. The sum of it is that 
in 1910 it cost the Government $4,943,121, and under the items 
that he submits it will cost now only $2,126,100. 

I say it, not in any boasting spirit at all because the Director 
of the Census is a Georgian, but the administration of that 
office has been run economically and the expenses have been 
reduced very much during his administration. 

Now, one word more. We have seen fit to provide for the 
taking of the census of the manufactures of this country, We 
have not until this time 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We have not heard from my good friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr] or from my good friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] any objection until now to the taking of the 
census of manufactures; but now appears this great idea, that 
out of this appropriation will come 1.000 appointees. presumahiy 
Democrats. to carry out the law, and therefore they raise, eir 
voices in behnlf of economical administration. Gentlem’ 1, it 
would have been well for you to have thought of economy and 
the avoidance of useless expenditures when the money was being 


expended under a Republicap administration and the places 
were being filled by Republie@n appointees, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that I may be per- 
mitted to print as a part of my remarks the letter of the 
Director of the Census that has been sent to us, transmitting 
the other letter and the exhibits accompanying it. I will insert 
them here: 

EXHIBIT I. 


Statement 2 the estimated cost of the 1915 census 


agricult 
as compared of tu a 


re. 


the estimated cost of the 1910 census of agricul 


1 chief statistician 8 PMID) een 

Clerks, at $600 to pee anaon ore. L Maat sss 
months (paid $600 to $1,200 in 1910 

10,000 to 12,000 a 


perv 

agents ( expense 99,204 
Interpreters (includes popula: A "349 
r y d NT E bee 95, 452 
ppr — 5 of ad a calculating a gy nel 

an 

PP TIET T ERS 5 Apes ido 129, 000 
Furniture 12,000 
Folios for schedule 8,000 
Telegraph and telephone 

1 21, 476 
3 result slips, 60,000 
1 65 
Forms and miscellaneous supplies for enumerators and 2 

special agents. . 2... ee- eee eccenenrnceecnceeserens 1.888 
K 5 „ 1 

5 A A ASOT OR eae Rie 35,000 


Norn.—In 1910, 6,861,502 farms were enumerated, at a cost of a 
3 36 cents each; in 1915 it is estimated that 6.750, 


will be enumerated, at an average cost of 28 


Exuisir II. 
DECEMBER 14, 1914. 


The census of manufactures of 1910 was taken in connection with the 
census of mines and 8 and it is impossible to make an exact 
separation of the statistics for the two branches of work. We, bow- 
ever, have prepared a careful estimate, and it appears that the total 
cost of the work approximated $1,476,736, of which $676,736 was ex- 
pended for field work and $800,000 for office work. The work extended 
over a period of three and one-half 

The expenses of the office work for the census of manufactures of 
1914 will, of course, be met by the regular annual appropriation for the 
salaries of porsona holding statuto positions. ere be no 
emporary office force employed. e work therefore differs very 
materially from the work for the census of 1910, when a large tempo- 
rary force was employed for a considerable time. We also hope to 
virtually complete the field work of the census during the present fiscal 

„but it impossible to state in advance whether we will be able 
© secure returns 


300 be appropriated for this work for the fiscal year 
1916, This . 


cents, 


There has been appre riated and set aside for the census of manu- 
factures of 1914, $470,000, to be expended for field work during the 
fiscal year. It has also been estimated that the office work during the 

ear ending June 30, 1915, on this branch of the census would amount 
approximately $380 000, Ing a total expenditure for the present 
fiscal year of $850, 000. 
The Director of the Census has endeavored in eve way possible to 
effect economies in the conduct of his bureau, l in the field 
work incident to the collection of statistics. In taking a census of 
manufactures, however, there are unavoidable delays incident to the 
9 of some manufacturers prepa their reports promptly. 
A ge proportion of the Man KIATO LAE establishments of the country 
do not keep accurate ks, and many of them keep no account of the 
year's operations from which they can prepare census reports. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the agents to visit many establishments a num- 
ber of times and to make repeated requests for the statistics, also for 


the nts to devote considerable time in the compilation of the statis- 
ties t the manufacturers have not prepared in advance of their 
visit. The director has endeavored in every way to overcome this con- 


dition; he has conferred with a la number of manufacturing organi- 
zations, chambers of commerce, boa of trade, and other organizations 
throughout the country. He has had these associations pass resolutions 
recommending that their membership cooperate with the Bureau of the 
Census and that they make returns promptly to the bureau, so as to 
avoid the ae aa of sending a s agent to collect the returns. He 
bas also mafled the blank schedules to all of the manufacturers with a 
recuest that they be prepared and returned to the bureau promptly by 


t all. 

In appointing the field force of agents it has been his policy to sppoing 
special agents who will be employed in collecting the ‘statistics at lower 
salaries than were paid for the census of 1909. He hopes in th 
various ways to effect economies that will result in a material saving; 
but In view of the experience of the bureau at past censu he does 
not feel warranted in materially decreasing the estimate wh 
submitted. He has found that at prior censuses considerable amounts 
were paid for the rent of offices in the different cities. He has arranged 


to save this by securing office accommodations in the Federal buildings. 
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He also found that it had been necessary to purchase directories to be 
used in compiling the lists of the names and addresses of manufac- 
turers, although the directories for all the cities were on file in the 
Con en KANTAT. After considerable correspondence he was able 
to effect a cooperative arrangement with the Librarian so as to borrow 
the directories from the Congressional Library for the temporary use 
of the Bureau of the Census. In these two items alone he has effected 
u saving of between $3,000 and $4,000. It is his purpose to continue to 
effect economies of this character. : 

The appropriation for the present fiscal year provides for the census 
of manufactures, and the additional amount is what it is estimated 
should be appro riated in order to insure its completion. It would be 
detrimental if is sum of $190,300 were not appropriated and the 
Bureau of the Census were therefore unable to make any use of the 
statistics which they had already collected at a cost of about $500,000. 

It is the purpose of the Director of the Census to 3 complete 
the field work on the census of manufactures during this cal year; 
but it is absolutely necessary for him to make provision for any con- 
tingency, and therefore the estimate of $190,300 is made to complete the 
field work on this census during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
There will, of course, be considerable office work to be done in compiling 
the statistics of manufactures after June 30, 1915, but the director is 
8 confident that he can do this work with the regular employees of 

e bureau, and therefore does not make any increase in his estimate 
over the regular annual appropriation that is made for the office work 
of the bureau. As far as can now be estimated, the total cost of the 
census of manufactures of 1914 will approximate $1,340,300, as com- 
pared with $1,476,736 for the same piece of work at the census of 1910. 

The director thus estimates that he will be able to take the census 
of manufactures for $136,436 less than it cost in 1910, although there 
has undoubtedly been a considerable increase in the number of establish- 
ments to be enumerated, and the statistics in many respects are much 
more in detail than they were at former censuses. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated that 
the object of taking this census is to benefit the farmer. A 
census so taken is no more for the benefit of the farmers of the 
United States than it is for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Mars. 

Let us consider when this census shall be taken and when the 
report would be made. If taken at all, as I understand, it will 
be taken some time during the summer of the next year, and 
the report will be printed from it some time from three to five 
years afterwards. Now, it may be that farmers in the districts 
represented by the gentlemen who are supporting these para- 
graphs are hunting up statistics after the expiration of three to 
five years to determine the amount of acreage or production, 
but they certainly do not do that in my district. As soon as the 
wheat crop of the United States is sown the farmer takes his 
newspaper and finds the amount of acreage estimated, and a 
little later he gets from the Department of Agriculture, if he 
wishes, a more accurate estimate made by the experts who 
report for that department. Later on, as the wheat crop is 
harvested, the threshers are no sooner at work than he gets an 
estimate of the amount which the yield is going to be. Later he 
gets a yery accurate statement, in that same year, of the amount 
which the crop has been. He never takes down his 5-year-old 
report, gathered by these census enumerators, to ascertain what 
it was five years ago, unless he does it simply as a student for 
purposes of general information. This census is of no value 
whatever to any farmer for farming purposes. If he is a stu- 
dent of such matters, he may want to read the report when it 
comes out, as it will probably come out along about the year 
1920, but he will never look at it in any other way. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman’s estimate as to the 
time when this report will be printed is based on the time when 
the reports of the census of 1910 were printed, is it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is based on past experience. I 
think that is a very good guide. d 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has evidently overlooked 

the fact that this census is a very simple matter, confined to 
a few items, and not nearly as complicated as the census of 
1910, so that no one will have to wait many years before it is 
printed. 
. Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon me, he is 
entirely mistaken. I have not overlooked that fact, and I have 
not overlooked the fact that only the same proportionate num- 
ber of employees will be put on this work, and consequently 
5 is no reason to expect that it will be completed any 
earlier. 

With reference to the census of manufactures, concerning 
which the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] spoke, 
there is a very different reason for taking that. There is no 
other way in which the information can be obtained. For that 
reason it is much more important that the census should be 
taken, although I think its value is somewhat exaggerated. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the census which is proposed 
by this amendment is of no value whatever. It is of value in 
the same way that general statistics of that character are of 


value, but it is of no use to the farmer, and it is idle to stand. 


here and say that the proposition is solely for his benefit, for 
it is not. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined 
to support the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop], and I think it is extremely fitting that an amend- 
ment to repeal this law should come from the other side of the 
main aisle. 

My reason for supporting the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman is not the same reason which he offers. In the five 
minutes that he occupied it was easy to be seen that the prin- 
cipal objection that he had to this provision in this appropria- 
tion bill was that it would provide a few places for Democrats, 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that he is entirely 
mistaken. My reason for offering it was that the very informa- 
tion is obtained by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I know the gentleman said 
that, but he placed very much less emphasis on that part of 
his speech than he did upon the fact that there are a thousand 
places to be filled by Democrats. 

Mr. GOOD. I merely made that argument in answer to re- 
marks of the gentleman from Tennessee—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman desires to 
ask a question, I will yield to enable him to do so. 

Mr. GOOD. I will state to the gentleman that my sole ob- 
ject and motive was to prevent duplication of work and the 
useless expenditure of money. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman had only 
that purpose, why did he interject so much opposition to this 
because of the fact that it would make places for a few Demo- 
crats? The gentleman is so politically biased that he can not 
see straight. This is not the first time that he has displayed 
that fact upon this floor. The Republican Party placed this 
law upon the statute book. Why did you not say, then, that 
there was no necessity for an agricultural census? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was not here at that time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will not be interrupted. 
Why did you not say then that it did not accomplish anything 
for the agriculturists in this country? You admit by your 
very argument that you are making a horseplay with the agri- 
culturists of America. Now, when you can not name the men 
who are to fill the offices under this appropriation, you are 
against the appropriation. 

That is not an unusual attitude during these last two years. 
We stand in the matter of this appropriation as we have stood 
in a great many other things since we came into power two years 
ago, charged with extravagance, because we have inherited from 
an extravagant Republican administration mandates of law for 
the accomplishment of things. 

Mr. BUTLER. But our extravagance will not justify your 
extravagance, will it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman’s argument is 
that we must disregard the law that you placed upon the statute 
books; and, strange to say, you come in and repudiate the law 
which you passed, which requires this appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recall that many of 
us, at the time of the passage of the act, regarded it as an ex- 
periment, and some of us questioned the feasibility of it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was a very worthy experi- 
ment when the gentleman from Iowa thought a Republican ad- 
ministration could name the officials to conduct it, but it is, in 
his opinion, a very undesirable experiment now that a Demo- 
cratic administration is in power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There were some on this side who dis- 
puted the feasibility of having the census taken. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I know a gentleman here and 
there did, but you on that side of the House-can not escape the 
responsibility for this law. It was reported to this House by a 
Republican Census Committee. It was passed by a Republican 
House and a Republican Senate and signed by a Republican 
President. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

; 5 MADDEN. Does the gentleman think this is an unwise 
aw 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the whole business of 
taking a census as it has been taken under Republican admin- 
istrations had just as well not be taken, because they are so 
imperfect. 

u Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
on. 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, if the gentleman wants 
my frank expression as to the advisability and the benefit that 
comes from it, I think that it will be very small indeed, because 
IT agree with the gentleman from Iowa in the statement that 
he made—that this is not for the benefit of the American 


farmer. T think there is a benefit coming from it. I think 
there is a benefit from knowing how much wheat is to be 
grown, how much corn, how much cotton, how much live stock; 
but the class that will take advantage of this information is not 
the farmer, but the man who is speculating in products of the 
farmer. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman does not think it a wise 
law, it is not imperative to have it enforced. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I said in the beginning of my 
remarks that I favored the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may be permitted to continue for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentlemam from: North Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I was not aware that I had 
any more time. Certainly I will yield. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman remember how this provi- 
sion got into the law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am frank to say that I do 
not. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman remember whether the 
House passed it originally or not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not. 

Mr. MANN. I thought I heard the gentleman say that the 
Republican Party and a Republican House passed it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I did say that, because both 
a Republican House and Senate were in existence: 

Mr. MANN. That is neither here nor there. Does the gen- 
tleman remember what the facts were, whether a Republican 
House and a Republican Senate passed it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think there was no roll 
call on it. The gentleman from Illinois will admit that his 
party was in power in both branches—the House and the Sen- 
ate—and that that party must have taken the responsibility of 
the legislation. I do not think the gentleman can deny that at 
this time. f 

Mr. MANN. I assume that the party takes the responsi- 
bility for it, although you are largely engaged in shirking re- 
sponsibility at this time. - 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that he never will find the gentleman from North 
Carolina now occupying the floor trying to shirk responsibility 
for action taken when his party is in control of the legislation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, very frequently you do that; but that is 
neither here nor there. I want to know whether the gentle- 
man remembers whether the House ever had this provision 
under consideration. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was passed through the 
House; how much it was discussed I do not remember. 

Mr. MANN. Very often a man admits a thing which is not 
true. The Postmaster General has admitted before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that he inserted the provision in the 
law. It is safe to make such an admission, because no one can 
disprove it, but it is not true. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly the gentleman does 
not deny, however this provision may have been put in the 
law, that it was passed in 1909, and he can not deny that in 
1909 the Republican Party was in full control of both branches 
of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I do not deny that, nor will I deny. 
that it will be in full control in 1916. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is going into 
the realms of prophecy. I think the gentleman has a much 
better memory for facts than he has ability for prophecy. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I think I have proved myself to be very good 
at prophecy so far. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman has not been 
very profuse with his prophecies lately. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have some agreement to close: debate, and I move that 
debate close on this paragraph in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want some time. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We have discussed this. 
paragraph at some length now, 

Mr. MANN. I think there can be no charge that the House 
has wasted time on this bill. 

oer JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much time do you 
wan 

Mr. GOOD. I think that we ought to have at least 15 or 20. 
minutes on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] and 15 by myself. 1 

Mr. MANN. That amount of time does not include any for 
me. In view of the fact that I made the point of order and that 
every Democrat that has spoken so far has jumped upon me, 
can not I have some time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I also want 5 minutes, and I am op- 
posed to the appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 

The gentleman from South 


ask that debate be closed in 40 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox). 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph and amendments thereto be closed in 40 minutes, 20 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
Goop] and 20 minutes by himself. Is there objection? 
There was no. objection. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if I should ask any Demo- 
erat before me this afternoon this question, “Do you believe 
that a business man who at the end of the year found that his 
income largely exceeded his expenditure was justified the next 
year in making expenditures that were desirable but not neces- 
sary?” each one would say “yes.” If I followed it up by 
asking you if at the end of the year the business man had foun 
his expenditures had largely exceeded his income, would h 
then be justified in making an expenditure the next year ex- 
ceeding those of the last for objects that were desirable but not 
each one of you would say “no.” 

That is applying common business sense to business matters, 
But when it comes to applying that rule to the Government of 
the United States, every one of you—no; I am glad to say that 
is not so—but a majority of you refuse to apply these business 
principles to the Government of this country. 

Why, you point to this law as a Republican law. Be that as 
it may, when that law was passed there was an overflowing 
Treasury, there was a surplus over expenditure, and we were 
justified then as you can not possibly justify yourselves to- 
day with the condition that your Treasury is in. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Republican Party was in power to-day and a Repub- 
liean committee was preparing this bill, if the Treasury was in 
the condition which it now is—which it never would have 
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been—there would have been no such appropriation as this 


reported in the bill. 

On the contrary, not only would the appropriation not have 
been reported, but the appropriation for the census of manu- 
faetures would have been eliminated. There would have been 
economy practiced. The expenditures of the Government would 
be kept down within the income of the Government, because 
business. principles would be applied. The responsibility is now 
upon you Democrats to apply those principles or take the conse- 
‘quences. Much has been said about the benefit to the farmer. 
Mr. Chairman, there is not a farmer whose production will be 
increased one bushel, whose price will be increased one penny, 
or whose cost of living will be reduced one nickel by the ex- 
penditure of this $2,286,000. It can not be justified when you 
have on the statute books at the present time a war tax, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD] was 
severely criticized because he referred to the fact that this 
would furnish a thousand jobs to Democrats. He put the 
number entirely too low. It will be nearer three thousand than 
one under the bill, but gentlemen on the Democratic side do not 
get the point of the criticism of the gentleman from Iowa. 
Gentlemen need not smile. There are 1,000 clerks which have 
been provided for in the provision which has just been stricken 
out, and in addition to those clerks there will be thousands of 
enumerators and special agents to appoint, and the gentleman 
from Iowa is trying to impress on the Democratic side of the 
House that if it were not for these proposed appointments 
which are to be received by Democratic Members of the House 
they would look upon this proposition impartially, upon its 
| merits, where now they are more or less likely to be influenced 
by the fact that the passage of the amendment will carry 
patronage to them. You on that side, I say to you, can not 
afford by your vote on this question to do anything of this kind; 
and there will be a roll call upon it, you may rest assured, if it 
is agreed to now. You can not afford to get patronage by such 
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means, and I say that it will cost you much more than it will 
benefit you if you succeed now in putting it into the bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
applications for time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield the gentleman 
five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the arguments against 
this provision on the ground that it will furnish patronage to 
the Democratic Party are without merit. The paragraph does 
not contain the provision which the Republicans invariably 
inserted in such laws—that the appointments should be made 
without regard to the civil-service regulations. The only justifi- 
cation for the statement that the Democrats will receive all of 
the positions is the absolute conviction on the part of the Repub- 
licans in the House that the Democrats are so much better 
equipped that they would pass such superior examinations that 
they would be reached for certification in place of the Repub- 
licans. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if it were true that the Democrats would 
get the places to be provided, it would be the only argument 
that would be persuasive enough to induce me to be in favor of 
the appropriation. I am opposed to making the appropriation, 
not because I believe it was unwise to pass the law when it 
was enacted, not because the information might not possibly be 
of some value to some person here or there throughout the 
country, but because I believe the condition of the Federal 
Treasury at this time does not justify appropriations for any 
activities of the Government unless they are imperatively de- 
manded. In the Book of Estimates transmitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the opening day of this ses- 
sion the regular annual estimates for the fiscal year 1916 are 
stated in the sum of $1,090,775,134.38, It would be a matter of 
gratification to this side of the House if that statement ac- 
curately and properly represented the estimates submitted to 
Congress at this time; but it does not. It is $32,031,593 less 
than the estimates for the conduct of the Government during 
the fiscal year 1916 now actually before Congress. 

The Post Office Department submitted estimates aggregating 
$297,355,144. The Treasury Department states that the items, 
as. computed by the Treasury Department, aggregate $299,- 
211,014. Those estimates were based on certain changes of law 
requested by the Postmaster General. The Post Office Com- 
mittee has reported the Post Office bill, and it states in the re- 
port accompanying the bill that the estimates for the department, 
if submitted to Congress in proper sum, instead of aggregating 
$297,855,144, are $325,129,614, or an increase of $27,774,000 over 
the sum stated in the Book of Estimates. In addition, there 
have been submitted since the first Monday in December cer- 
tain supplemental estimates aggregating $4,257,000, so that the 
total estimates of one billion ninety million and odd dollars are 
increased by $32,031,000. These sums do not include an in- 
definite sum of about $6,000,000 which must be appropriated 
for the construction of public buildings, for which no estimate 
has yet been submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Can I have a few minutes more? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has been fixed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the 
gentleman can yield the time. There was no agreement that 
the time should be controlled by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes without regard to the agreement entered into respect- 
ing time. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has already yielded him five 
minutes. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He has not the time to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from New York be permitted 
to continue for five minutes, without regard to the time fixed 
by the committee. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report points out that the condition of 
the Treasury is such that it is unfortunate that the war-tax 
revenue act terminates on the 31st day of December, 1915. He 
expresses the belief that it should be extended in order to pro- 
vide the necessary revenues to conduct the Government. With 
the condition that exists in Europe because of the widespread 
war, with our markets abroad completely demoralized, with the 
producers of foodstuffs and cotton and manufacturers through- 
out the length and breadth of the land unable to find markets 
for their preducts, and compelled for that reason to permit labor 
to remain idle, with increasing difficulties everywhere encoun- 
tered to finance their operations, it seems to me that it is an 
imperative duty of this Congress to refrain from appropriations 
for any activity of the Government or for any service of the 
Government unless it be absolutely essential. Only those things 
that are imperatively required for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment should receive any consideration at the hands of the Con- 
gress. Where are the public funds to be obtained to finance all 
of the operations suggested? Of how much real value to the 
farming interests of the country will be the information pro- 
posed to be obtained. The census which was taken in 1910 of 
the very products of which it is proposed to take a census now 
was not available completely until 1914. 

The first bulletin was published in 1912 and complete reports 
in 1914. Those who urged that this census be taken at this 
time, based the need upon the ground that it was necessary 
to have accurate information taken through the census upon 
which the estimates of the Agricultural Department might be 
founded so as to revise out any error; yet, if the information 
can not be available inside of two years at the best, of what 
particular advantage is it. How advantageous is it to the 
farmers of the country at this time to know whether the wheat 
crop is to be between two or three million bushels of the esti- 
mate of the Department of Agriculture? The raisers of food- 
stuffs and of cotton and the manufacturers of the country are 
not so particularly interested in knowing how many bales or 
how many bushels or how many tons of material are to be 
produced as they are in the obtaining of markets where their 
products can be sold and some return obtained for their labor. 
I believe it to be a grave mistake, Mr. Chairman, to propose 
to expend at this time public funds upon activities of the Gov- 
ernment, highly desirable, if you please, when the Treasury is 
in a condition to permit it, beneficial in many respects when 
we are able to do the work without imposing a great burden 
upon the people, but absolutely indefensible when the people are 
suffering under the bu-den of an irksome, detestable, and un- 
popular war-revenue law. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
There does not seem, in my opinion, to be any prospect of the 
clearing of the situation in Europe which will result in the 
very near future in largely increasing imports into this coun- 
try. Unless we are to have an increase in our imports our 
customs receipts necessarily will not reach the level antici- 
pated when the customs law was enacted. The revenues must 
be supplemented in other ways, such as from the war-reyenue 
law. At the next session of the Congress, in all probability, 
we will be called upon either to extend the war-revenue act for 
another year or else devise some other method of obtaining 
the moneys necessary to conduct the Government. In all 
sincerity let me urge my Democratic colleagues to make the 
difficulties as light as possible. Do not increase the burdens 
to be faced in the next campaign. We must economize. Here 
is an opportunity to do so. We should not miss it. We will 
regret our failures quickly unless we appreciate what the 
country demands and resolutely meet the situation. [Applause] 
` Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I will leave to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to state particularly how this section 
got into the bill, as I think he will. I want to call the attention 
of gentlemen, however, to the very patent fact that it could not 
have been well considered. Let me call the attention of gentle- 
men to the first section of the act of 1909, which provides that a 
census of the population, agriculture, manufacturing, and mines, 
and so forth, of the United States shall be taken by the Director 
of the Census in the yenr 1910 and every 10 years thereafter. 
I want gentlemen particularly to note that it provides in the 
very first section of the bill that a census of agriculture shall 
be taken in the year 1910. Now turn to section 81 of the bill, 
one of the very last sections of the bill, and it is provided that 
there shall be in the year 1915 and once every 10 years there- 
after a census of agriculture, live stock, and so forth. Now, 
there could have been only one of two grounds or reasens for 
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the provision of taking a census of agriculture—one decennially 
or every decennial period and the other every five years there- 
after—so it must have been thought necessary to take a census 
every five years, or it must have been thought best to take an 
agricultural census not then but in five years thereafter. Now, 
however, we have this condition: The most complete, the most 
elaborate—in fact, the most complete and elaborate—census of 
agriculture that was ever taken by any country in the world 
was taken in the year 1910 and thereafter, and we have had only 
now within a year’s time the result of that, so that we have 
now here before us the result of the census that was taken in 
the year 1910. But now again we are asked to take a census in 
the year 1915. I submit to gentlemen on the other side that in 
the condition of the Treasury there is certainly no possible justi- 
fication for doing such a thing as that, and the question has not 
been met that was suggested by my friend and colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], that now there is being taken every year by 
the Department of Agriculture a census every whit as complete 
as is demanded by the terms of this act, and which is given to 
the people fresh every year. 

So that the necessity for the things that are suggested is not 
only not apparent but it is absolutely shown to be entirely 
unnecessary. It is suggested that these reports are made and 
estimates are made upon the basis of the census of 1910. Only 
to a very limited extent is that true, I will say to the gentleman, 
because the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture are now 
made from reports that are taken both by the States and by the 
Nation that are transmitted to him; that they are the result of 
specific inquiries directed to farmers themselves with regard to 
the amount of acreage in crops’and the amount of production 
for that particular year. So that we have exactly the same 
information now, derived every year, that could be obtained 
from a census of agriculture, because the enumerators will have 
to go to these farmers and will have to have from them these 
reports just as they are now being reported, not only to the 
United States Agricultural Department directly but also to the 
State departments of agriculture. So- it is absolutely useless 
that we should make this expenditure at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am very positive in saying, 
and very glad to say, that I do not agree with my colleague on 
the committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], 
that the American people are paying 1 cent more public taxes 
under Democratic administration than they paid under Republi- 
can administrations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There 
has been a loss of taxes paid on imports, it is true. We Demo- 
crats believe that we have demonstrated to the American people 
that tariff taxes are the most burdensome and expensive taxes 
that any people can pay. They have been supplanted in part by 
direct taxes, which reveal exactly how much they produce to 
the Treasury. No part of it is going indirectly into the pockets 
of any favored class in this country, as is the case with tariff. I 
do not agree that there is any unusual burden on the American 
people at this time. 

And I want to clear up another situation here which seems 
to have caused some debate in this House, and that is, that this 
proposition is permeated with spoils. Why, my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] has pointed out that these thousand 
clerks must be appointed, unless specially exempt, under the 
civil-service system. All this talk about spoils is entirely a 
false issue raised in this case. 

Now, the question is as to what is the need of an agricultural 
census at this time. We had before us the gentleman who 
claimed to be the author of this provision. He said he had the 
collaboration of the Republican chairman of the Census Com- 
mittee, the former Member from Indiana, Mr, Orumpacker. 
He said further: 


Prior to the final bill introduced by Mr. Crumpacker, of Indiana, pro- 
viding for the Thirteenth Census, I had made an effort to secure a quin- 
quennial census of the acreage in the United States, planted to the 
princes crops, and of the number of domestic animals and their value. 

had attempted to enumerate those crops. The original bill provided 
for the ac planted to corn, wheat, oa cotton, tobacco, and hay. 
After some discussion, Mr. Crumpacker finally suggested that potatoes 
were a valuable crop, one of the principal crops, and should be included. 
We eliminated all designations, and used the expression the principal 
crops grown in the United States.” 


Thus it appears this proposition was accepted by the Re- 
publican committee with full knowledge that it called for an 
agricultural census in 1915. 

Now, the claim has been made by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GREEN] that no farmer can benefit by this census, and 
that the only person liable to benefit by it is the speculator. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. I want to first preface 
that, but I will yield to the gentleman in just a minute. He 
based his proposition upon the result of the census of 1910, 
which was the most unsatisfactory and expensive census the 
American people haye ever had taken. It is true that a large 
amount of the material then gathered was not available for the 
farmer or anybody else, and never will be. It is true that the 
statements submitted to the farmers at that time contained 
102 questions on one sheet, and could not be answered by a 
farmer unless he kept a double entry set of books. This is a 
very simple census, confined to three propositions, and there is 
no reason on earth why it can not be gotten out in a reasonable 
time after it is collected, 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish to say that the gentleman is 
partially incorrect as to what I stated. I made no allusion to 
speculators. As a matter of fact, it will not be a benefit to 
them. I did not make my statement strong enough, because I 
should have added another year to the time that will inter- 
vene. 

Mr. BORLAND. That will make the gentleman just that 
much further wrong. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. These crops will be the crops of 1914. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, let us see. I will read: 

Mr. BonlANx o. * * I was going to ask this further question: 
Do not the local officials attempt to compile some statistics like that? 

Mr. Burieson. They are mere estimates. The purpose of this is 
to get away from estimates and to get an actual enumeration, so as to 
have a more definite basis of comparison. When it Is a mere estimate 
they start in one year with a knowle of the actual number of acres 
planted to cotton, and the next year it is a guess or an estimate, and 
the next io: of course, certain elements of chance enter into it, and 
they result in error, and the next year these are carried forward and 
the error becomes greater, until the last year before the decennial 
3 arrives it is, I will not say of no value, but it is of very much 
ess value than it was the first and second years, whereas if we could 
have a standard every five years it would be very much more valuable 
to the agriculturists of the country, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, whether the party now in the 
minority is responsible for or is to be credited with this piece 
of legislation is immaterial. I think the man who claims credit 
for its enactment recognized then an existing state of facts. 
We of the minority are compelled to recognize now a different 
state of facts. There had been at that time passed, or was all 
ready for passage, a tariff law which protected nearly every 
agricultural product in the United States; so that the amount 
of farm products raised in this country was expected to have 
a definite relation to the 90,000,000 consumers we had at that 
time. In other words, the American producer was to have con- 
trol of the home market. The farmer, seeing consumption and 
production rapidly approximating each other, could know the 
large source of demand, and a census would aid him in estimat- 
ing the sources of supply. 

Since that time, however, there has been enacted by the pres- 
ent majority of this House a new and entirely different tariff 
law. That law places upon the free list, or practically upon the 
free list, nearly all our agricultural products, including crops 
and live stock, which the farmers would be interested in know- 
ing about and which a census might reveal. In the latter state 
of affairs the farmers of this country are interested in knowing 
not so much the statement of crops and live stock in this coun- 
try as they are the crops and live stock of the countries which 
Sore ee with us at this time. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

So, with the multiplied millions of farm products, including 
crops and live stock, that are coming into this country free, the 
farmer has not the interest in knowing these facts that he 
would otherwise have, because he has lost control of the Ameri- 
can market. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

If you want to do something for the farmers laboring under 
the burdens and disadvantages of the present tariff law in order 
to give them some information upon which to base their esti- 
rates as to how much they ought to seed of grain or other 
erops and what live stock to raise and what not to raise, you 
ought to take an agricultural census of the world, including 
Argentina and Canada, Mexico and Australia. Then you would 
give them information of value. As it is now, with the hun- 
dreds of millions of increased crops and live stock annually 
shipped into this country, this information would be of little 
value to the farmer. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN] is recognized for five minutes. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, it is really amusing to us on 
this side who remember how gentlemen on the other side enthu- 
siastically supported this proposition in 1909, when they were 
in control of the House. This was a good proposition then. 
But whenever you break the tie that binds a Republican to the 
power of patronage you break his heart. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Republicans flourish in rank luxuriance when holding on to 
the public pap. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Sever his 
connection with patronage and he is hard to enthuse on any- 
thing that will help the farmers of the country. Now you have 
the opportunity to help the American farmer, but you refuse to 
do so. You talk economy when it comes to expending money in 
the interest of the farmers of America. You were in control 
of the Government for 16 years, and you made appropriations 
for Army and Navy purposes. 

We have not been in control of the Government quite two 
years, and yet you are telling us that the Army and the Navy 
are not in condition to fight a foreign foe if we should become 
involved in a foreign war. What has become of all the prepa- 
rations growing out of the vast sums of money appropriated 
for that purpose during all those years? I suggest that a grand 
jury should inquire into the appropriations made by the Repub- 
licans for Army and Navy purposes during the 16 years in which 
they were in power. Gentlemen on that side are so anxious to 
play party polities that they are driven to the miserable ex- 
treme of misrepresenting their country’s preparedness for war. 
I did not believe, Mr. Chairman, that in their efforts to oppose 
Democratic legislation that they would oppose this measure in 
the interest of the agricultural classes of this eountry. I am 
utterly surprised at my friends from the West, Republicans 
over there, standing up here and preaching economy when we 
are trying to gather information that will be of benefit to the 
humblest farmer in this country. Oh, we can spend millions of 
money to carry the mails across the ocean; we can spend more 
than $50,000,000 to carry mails on railroad trains; but an ap- 
propriation designed to benefit millions of farming people in 
this country—your oppose it and excuse yourself on the ground 
of economy. 

And one gentleman on that side suggests that Democrats will 
be appointed to fill these places. I told you at the outset that 
the question of patronage was always uppermost in the mind of 
the Republicans. You take a Republican away from the pie 
counter and he is in an awful fix. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

Your only reason for opposing this provision is that you fear 
that Democrats would fill these places. Let me warn you, gen- 
tlemen, when some fellow gets you properly arraigned before 
your constituents and asks you about your conduct this after- 
noon, when we are fighting here for a proposition to gather sta- 
tistics that will be of benefit to this great class—the most- 
imposed-upon class of people in this country or in any other 
country in the world, the farming class—he will ask you why 
you favored getting up statistics for manufacturers, and why 
you smiled when that was done, and when we ask that some 
money be expended in the interest of the toiling masses of this 
eountry you pleaded economy as an excuse for your failure to 
aid the farmer. Quit this miserable political play, gentlemen, 
and join us and help us to secure this much-needed legislation 
for the farmers of this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, we have one more speech on this 
side. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann 


J. 
. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, after all, there ought not to be 
any politics in a matter of this sort. This provision in the law 
was passed in the law of 1909. It was in the bill as introduced 
in the House. It was not referred to in debate. [ do not think 
anybody in the House, practically, knew it was here. That bill 
was the result of a veto by President Roosevelt of a bill passed 
in the prior Congress. The bill as passed was passed at the 
special session at which the tariff law was enacted. In the 
8 Congress this paragraph was not referred to in debate 

any way whatever. 

Gentlemen who are familiar with the Census Office will recall 
the fact that in 1902 we had provided for a permanent Census 
Bureau, with very little to do. The Census Bureau had to find 

mething to give an excuse for its continued existence. They 

rgely prepared the bill which President Roosevelt vetoed at 
the end of the Sixtieth Congress and which, slightly modified, 
was passed in the Sixty-first Congress. 

It is all right for the minority at any time to charge the 
majority with responsibility for legislation, but there was no 


party division on that bill at any time. The Census Office was 
constantly and continuously claiming that if they were given this 
extra work to do between the decennial censuses they could do 
it with a very slight increase in their force; that they would be 
busy on the decennial census until toward the end of the fiye- 
year period, and then when the five-year period came they could 
take the manufactures census and the agricultural census with 
almost no additional expense. Well, I did not believe it then, 
and I am convinced now that it is not correct, because here is 
a proposition which comes from the Census Bureau, properly 
made to the House under the law, in which they propose to 
appropriate money for a force necessary to take a new census 
almost as though there was no permanent Census Office in 


| existence. 


Now, everyone will admit that if an agricultural census were 
necessary every 10 years, or every 5 years, or every year, the 
Government ought to make it. Agriculture is the great field of 
activity, of more of our people than any other. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the 10-year agricultural census—and that is the only 


one we have ever made—has worked well in the past; and 


with the work of the Agricultural Department, making its esti- 
mates of crops, we are quite convinced in the present, as in the 
past, that we know from year to year practically all of the 
statistics about agriculture. I remember when the agricul- 
tural census was made in 1900 and again in 1910. An agricul- 
tural census made by enumerators is a guess. There is not one 
farmer in ten who can tell how many bushels of corn he grows, 
if he grows much corn. It is a guess. Well, we take the 
guesses because they are all we can take; but the Agricultural 
Department, with its experts, having the figures of the Census 
Office one year, can estimate with an accuracy almost equal to 
that of the Census Office the amount of farm land cultivated 
the next year. We have the statisties practically accurate. 
Now, is there occasion at this time to take this agricultural 
census? In my judgment the people of Chicago get more bene- 
fit from the agricultural census than the people of any other 
district in the United States. My colleague [Mr. MADDEN] and 
myself probably have more members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade living in our districts than live in all the rest of Chicago. 
It is there where the men work over statistics, and if I thought 
the agricultural statistics would be of value to the farmer I 
would know that they would be of more value to the board of 
trade operators, But they will get along without them. We 
have got to cut expenses somewhere. We can not keep on mak- 
ing appropriations, Every time the question arises we may 
say, “Oh, well; we will make this appropriation and save some 
other time”; but the only time when the Lord lets a man save 
is at the time when the opportunity is presented. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, during Mr. 
Roosevelt's administration the Republican Party passed a law 
providing for the taking of the decennial census. It provided for 
the appointment of the employees by the spoils system. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed that bill. You waited until another Presi- 
dent came in, and then you passed the census bill under which the 
decennial census was taken, and you provided for a noncom- 
petitive examination, which was the old spoils system. 

Now our friends are talking about economy. The farmer 
from Chicago [Mr. Mann], leading you men from the West, 
talks about cutting down expenditures when it comes to taking 
a census for the American farmer. When you came into power 
in 1897 this legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill carried $21,000,000, When you went out of power, after 
16 years, you had increased it to $36,000,000. And what is true 
with respect to the legislative bill is true with respect to all 
the other appropriation bills. Here at the last session of Con- 
gress, in every case when a motion was made to increase the 
amount proposed by the Committee on Appropriations, you could 
always count on practically a solid vote on that side of the 
House to overrule the committee. Yet in the fall of the year 
you went out to the country and criticized the aggregate of the 
appropriations. And so it is here. It is not economy that our 
friends are concerned about. 

When you were in power you provided for this census. You 
supposed that your people were to take it. There was no talk 
of economy then; but now, when somebody else is in power, 
when somebody else is to appoint the men who are to take the 
census, you have a spasm of economy. Gentlemen from the 
great agricultural States of the Middle West are following the 
farmer from Chicago. Of course, the gentleman from Hlinois— 
the distinguished leader on that side—knows nothing about 
farming. He lives in an atmosphere where farming and farm- 
ers do not flourish. But surely the Representatives of the true 
farmers of the country are not going to deny to the people an 
agricultural census. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, JOHNSON. of South Carolina. T have not time. I gave 
you people 30 minutes and took only 20 minutes myself. 

Mr. COOPER. I merely wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The census of 1910 cost 
$15,000,000, of which $4,000,000 was spent in gathering agri- 
cultural statistics, A Democratic Census Director proposes to 
take the agricultural census for the people for $2,286,000, or a 
little more than half what the Republicans spent in taking the 
agricultural census in 1910. 

We propose to take a census that will be worth something to 
the people. The census of 1910 was so complicated and scien- 
tifie as to be absolutely worthless. We propose to go to the 
country with a few simple, direct questions and get the infor- 
mation and print it in available form, quickly, for the benefit of 
the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


YRNS]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, may we haye the amendment 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS], 
and then the substitute offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
{ Mr. Goon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Byrns of Tennessee: 

Page 119, after line 11, insert the yy ioe, © 

“Census of agriculture: For mgr compiling, and completing the 
census of agriculture required by section 31 of the act approved July 
2, 1909, providing for the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses, $2,286,- 


Substitute offered by Mr. Goon: 
Page 119, at the end of line 11, insert: 
h at section 31 of the act approved July 2, 1909, is hereby re- 
pea r 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Goop) there were 57 ayes and 60 noes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Goop and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 72 ayes and 59 noes. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For completion of investigations incident to the establishment of 
units and standards of ref ration, and the determination of the 
physical constants of materials used in the refrigeration industries, 
such aS ammonia, aqueous ammonia solutions, carbonic acid, brines, 
ete., and the determination of the thermal conductivities of materials, 
. personal services in the Distriet of Columbia and in the fleld, 
$15, t 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 130, line 21, after the word“ for,“ strike out the words com- 
pletion of and insert in lieu thereof the word “ continuing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Commissioners of conciliation: To enable the Secretary of Labor to 
exercise’ the authority vested in him by section 8 of the act creating 
the Department of Labor, and to appoint commissioners of concilia- 
tion, for per diem in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding $4 pursuant 
to section 13 of the sundry civil act approved ankust 1, 1914, and 
traveling expenses, including an executive clerk at $2, in the District 
of Columbia, $50,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 135, line 9, after the word “Columbia,” strike out “ $50,000" 
and insert 875,000.“ 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment 
the most important work of the Labor Department is that of 
conciliation and mediation or adjusting labor troubles. The 
report shows that they have prevented about 30 different labor 
disputes between employer and employee in the industrial 
world, meaning a saving of probably millions of dollars to the 
people. This work is something that may in times past have 
been considered as in the experimental stage, but this is no 
longer so. It has been proven that it can be of great service, 
and due to that fact, in my opinion, there will be a much 
greater demand for services in that line in the next fiscal year 
than there has been in the past. : 

Therefore, in my opinion, it is important to appropriate this 
money which the Secretary asks for in his estimate. For fear 
that some one might misunderstand me again, I want to assure 
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gentlemen that this effort to increase this appropriation has 
not been suggested to me by the Secretary of Labor or by any- 
one in that office. My information, as far as that is concerned, 
is that the Secretary is willing to submit to the position of 
the committee on it, and so far as I know has not asked anyone 
to make any effort in that direction. ; 

I am offering the amendment because I know the great im- 
portance of the work. I have had a wide experience in the in- 
dustrial world, and I know the cost of industrial wars. I know 
that anything the Government can do to prevent industrial wars 
is of great importance and benefit to all of our people, because 
industrial wars affect more than those immediately concerned 
in them; they affect business throughout the whole country 
whenever they occur. y 

The Secretary reports that there have been 30 settlements 
made satisfactorily to employers and employees, and very few 
failures. There is no doubt that there has been some good work 
in eyery effort that has been made along that line. I think that 
no Member of this House ought to withhold his consent to giving 
$75,000, so that if it is necessary it may be used either on the 
work of conciliation and mediation or, if necessary, in arbitra- 
tion, so that the work may not be obstructed by lack of funds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, just a 
word. Last year we appropriated for this purpose $25,000. 
For the current year we have doubled the amount, giving 
$50,000. There is nothing in the testimony that leads the com- 
mittee to believe that $50,000 is not ample, and a like amount 
for the next year would be ample. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois) there were 20 ayes and 44 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

11 Md Clerk proceeded with and completed the reading of the 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the items stricken from the bill on a 
point of order, as indicated in the written memorandum I have 
sent to the desk, be restored to the bill. That will restore all 
of the items in the bill except the language to which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] made the point of order. 
I ask that the memorandum be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the para h, 4 $ 
be restored, A 8 8 3 aor tae 
sioner, who shal! also perform the duties of“; also restore to the bill 
paragraph, pages 96 and 97, covering the Patent Office; Ni N 
page 98, covering the Bureau of Education ; paragraph, pages 104, 105, 
an 106, covering the Postmaster General's ce; paragraph, pa 
ed gra 109, covering the Office of the Second Assistant: Postma er 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the items just read by the Clerk be 
considered as not having been stricken out of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill with amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 19909, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry, 
amendments thereto, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 11 
o'clock is a very inconvenient hour for Members to come here 
to answer to a roll call. We have had several 11 o'clock meet- 
ings this week, and a good many Members have expressed a 
desire for an opportunity to be in their offices. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The reason for making 
the request was that the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, very kindly consented that this bill should take prece- 
dence over the Post Office appropriation bill, and he desired 
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that we should get through with this bill so that he could take 
up his at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. It will not take long to-morrow. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate 
vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop], in the nature of a substitute, repealing the law of 
1909 providing for an agricultural census. 

Mr. ADAMSON rose. 

The SPHAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw an objec- 
tion which I interposed yesterday to a request made by my 
amiable friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] trying to effect 
an exchange of days. I objected—something that I have not 
done in 18 years—and I desire to leave the bright escutcheon 
unmarred by any such conduct. I therefore desire to withdraw 
the objection. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that request has passed into ancient history. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Brown of New York, indefinitely, on account of death 
in family. 

To Mr. ASHBROOK, for five days, on account of the death of 
the wife of his business partner. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
87 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 18, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of the president of the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home upon the financial and other affairs of the 
military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., together with copies 
of reports from the commanding officer of that prison and the 
commanding officer of the Pacific branch, United States mili- 
tary prison, for the fiscal year ended’ June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 1418); to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers United States Army, report 
upon a preliminary examination, plan, and estimate of cost of 
improvement of Fivemile River Harbor, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 
1419); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Librarian of Congress submitting 
a proposed provision of law which he desires to have included in 
the urgent deficiency bill (H. Doc. No. 1420) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chairman of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, transmitting its first annual report; to the 
Committee on Labor. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under caluse 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 20095) to establish the 
Legislative Reference Division of the Library of Congress; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 20096) providing for a site 
and public building for a post office at Thomson, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 20097) to extend the time for 
the completion of dams across the Savannah River by author- 
ity granted to Twin City Power Co. by an act approved Febru- 
ary 29, 1908, as amended by act approved June 3, 1912; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 20098) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to make preliminary survey of Duluth-Superior 
Harbor, Minn. and Wis.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 20099) for 
the allotment of lands to certain enrolled Yankton Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 20100) to provide a com- 
mission to secure plans and designs for a memorial bridge to 
the memory of William Penn, and for the construction thereof, 
with the approaches thereto; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 20101) to acquire a site 
for a public building at the village of Thompsonville, town of 
Enfield, Conn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 20102) to provide for a low 
rate of interest and long-time loans in aid of agriculture, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THACHER: A bill (H. R. 20103) to authorize the 
establishment of a life-saving station between Cahoons Hollow 
and Nauset Stations on Cape Cod, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 20104) to acquire a site 
for a public building at Southington, Conn.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 20105) to provide for 
further construction and maintenance of military and post 
roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 20106) to provide for a sub- 
stitute list of storekeeper-gaugers in the Internal-Revenue 
3 and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 388) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cause investiga- 
tion to be made concerning duplicate and fraudulent enroll- 
ments and allotments in the Creek Nation, and to enforce the 
rights of said Creek Nation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 389) pro- | 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 390) creating a 
commission and authorizing said commission to acquire by 
purchase the property known as Monticello, and embracing the 
former home of Thomas Jefferson and the park surrounding 
the same, consisting of 709 acres of land, all of said property 
being located in Albemarle County, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MOORE: Resolution (H. Res. 680) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to pay to George Curtis Peck, clerk of the 
late Hon. Sereno E. Payne, the sum of $125, being an amount 
equal to one month’s salary; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Resolution (H. Res. 681) authorizing 
the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives to furnish all 
articles and make all necessary repairs relating to the House 
barber shop; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 20108) granting a pension to 
Oscar F. Lutz; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20109) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Leser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20110) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise Hartung; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20111) granting an increase of pension to 
Katharina Sudbrock; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20112) 
granting an increase of pension to Robert Horner; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 20113) granting a pension to 
Ellen Flood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20114) for the relief of the family of 
Thomas J. McCarty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 20115) granting an increase of 
pension to John A. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 20116) for the relief of 
J. E. and A, L. Pennock; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 20117) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Quinlan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20118) granting a pension to 
Friedericke Potter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 20119) for the relief of the 
Citizens Loan & Building Co., Lima, Ohio; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 20120) granting a pension 
to Albert G. Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20121) 
granting an increase of pension to Laura R. Warner; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20122) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 20123) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie A. Ashby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 20124) for 
re relief of Francis E. Kelly; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 20125) granting a pension 
to Thomas G. Cockings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20126) for the relief of 
Kate Chateau; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 20127) granting an in- 
crease of pension to D. D. Downs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 20128) granting a pension to 
Daisy E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTH: A bill (H. R. 20129) for the relief 
of the Yakima Savings & Loan Association, of North Yakima, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20130) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah M. Cope; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 20131) for the 
relief of the estate of Michael J. Brown, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 20182) granting a pension 
to Ida Wingart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20133) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Perrine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20134) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alexander Buck; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 20135) granting an increase of 
pension to George S. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 20136). grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David Burns; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 20137) for the relief of War- 
ren Gilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 20138) granting an increase 
of pension to John F. Ransom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20139) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Speck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 20140) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Medley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 20141) granting a pension 
to Leila O. Eldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20142) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Batman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 20143) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Brindle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 20144) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of John Murphy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 20145) granting 
an inerease of pension to John Goldsby; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 20146) granting an increase 
of pension to Edmund N. Hatcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of 15 citizens of Fairfield and 19 
eitizens of Sand Creek, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. Rar 
By Mr. BRITTEN: Memorial of commercial interests of 
Chicago, III., requesting all nations to enter into an agreement 
with the United States Government to make the high seas and 
oceans international neutral highways under the control of an 
international naval board; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of American Federation of 
Labor, favoring the passage of the seamen's bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Mott Haven Reformed Church, of New York 
City. favoring passage of Senate joint resolution 154, relative 
to marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Order of Railway Conductors. Railroad 
Trainmen, etc., favoring passage of House bill- 17894—Goeke 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Western Association of Short Line Rullronds, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 17042, changing 
basis of mail transportation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John Main, of New York City, favoring Gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph and telephone; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Francis Bayers, of New York City, N. X., 
favoring bill to prohibit shipment of war material to fighting 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry Spreigelberger, of New York City; 
relative to salaries of the employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of commission on relations with 
Japan, appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, favoring an adequate oriental policy; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petitions of churches, Sunday schools, 
ete., in Albion, Areade, Attica, Barnard, Brockport, Clarkson, 
Dale, Mount Morris, Perry, Rochester, Wyoming, and York, all 
in the State of New York, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Synod of Minnesota, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Memorial of the First Keformed Church 
of Passaic, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. ~ 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of the Epworth League of the 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of Weehawken, N. J., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Trades and Labor Council of 
La Crosse, Wis., favoring neutrality by United States Govern- 
ment in European war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of the commssion on relations with Japan ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, favoring an adequate oriental policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of Pawtuxet Baptist Church, Edge- 
wood, R. I.;: E. C. Bullard, People’s Church, Auburn, R. I.; 
Lucius L. Belden, Natick, R. I.; Rev. G. W. Manning, Phenix, 
R. I.; Trinity Baptist Church, Olneyville, R. I.; H. H. Whaley, 
Wakefield, R. I.; Centerville Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School, Centerville, R. I.; Baptist Church and Christian En- 
den vor Society, North Scituate, R. I.; 20 residents of Johnston, 
R. I.; 4 residents of Providence, R. I.; H. Tobey Smith, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; H. M. Clarke, Arctic, R. I.; and Wayland M. 
Burgess, Jacob Worth, James M. Ford, Frank F. Brown, 
D. H. Remington, Mrs: Charles Hubbard, Sadie P. Pot- 
ter, Marjorie II. Barstow, Della M. Hopkins, Susan J. Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Frank Thornton, Miss Ethel Sprague, Miss 
Flora Birkholz. Miss Alice E. Arndt, Miss Ruth Boss, 
Miss Etta L. Hopkins, Miss Grace M. Johnson, Miss Anna E. 
Sayles, Miss Mary A. Austin, Miss Jennie I. Spencer, Mrs. 
Mabel Smith, Mrs. Mabel Lowell, Miss Sadie Spaulding, J. C. 
Worden, jr., John E. Lyons, Miss Addie E. Taft, Mrs. G. J. 
Eddy, Alice P. Thornton, Miss Mary E. Durfee, Miss Susie E. 
Durfee, Miss Helen M. Durfee, Miss Marion A. Atwood, Miss 
Emogene P. Lyon, Miss M. L. Steere, Miss H. J. Swain, Miss 
M. A. Swain, Miss M. L. Clough, Rey. Charles Parker, Mrs. 
A. W. Burgess, Mrs. John Randall, Everett R. Spencer, Miss 
Helen M. Hopkins, and Miss Viola M. Wilson, of North Scituate, 
R. L, urging the passage of legislation providing for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Jones, Mundy & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Western Association of Short Line Railroads, 
protesting against passage of House bill 17042 and Senate bill 
6406; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Howard Street Methodist Episeopal Church, 
of San Francisco, Cal, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal, 
favoring House joint resolution to create national marketing 
commission; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions favoring 
national prohibition fram Embury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Central Falls; Rev. Matthias S. Kaufman, Central Falls; St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Providence; H. Tobey 
Smith, Providence, all in the State of Rhode Island; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of Knights of Columbus of 
Mount Angel, Oreg., protesting against alleged outrages in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of the third congressional district of Connecticut, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of First Congregational Church 
of Falmouth, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of J. A. Ricks and other citizens 
of Headrick, Jackson County, Okla., favoring Government aid 
for cotton market; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Catholic Knights of America, Branch No, 
825, of Oklahoma City, Okla., against cireulation through the 
mails of the Menace; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Memorial of Ohio Building Association, 
protesting against passage of the emergency revenue act and 
offering amendment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Baptist Young People’s Union and Baptist 
Church of Sunbury, Ohio; Methodist Protestant Church and 
Evangelical Church of Mount Cory; and business committee of 
the Ohio Sunday School Association, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Friary, December 18, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We thank Thee, Almighty God, that with the pressing cares 
that bind our thoughts so closely to the temporal Thou hast still 
kept alive within us the grasp of the spiritual. By the slow 
processes of our human investigation Thou art unfolding to us 
the uses and purposes of the life about us; Thou art also giving 
to us that divine impulse which reaches out after the immortal, 
the never ending, the eternal. And so our friendships never 
die, every duty takes on an eternal-significance, and life presses 
on the upward path, the path of the righteous that shines more 
and more unto the perfect day. Let the grace of God lead us 
in this path this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

REPORT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service for the fiscal year 1914, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 


COMMISSION ON RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT.. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following communication, which will be read. 

The communication was read and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration, as follows: 


{Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, national office, 

Saa aieea Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 

ork. 
AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
AN ADEQUATE ORIENTAL POLICY. 

The awakening of Asia and her rapid acquisition of imported ele- 
ments of occidental civilization inaugurates a new era in world history 
in which Asia is to play a new and oak Important rôle. 
Whether that rôle shall be one of peace, good will, and mutual coop- 
eration or one controlled by increasing suspicion and fear between the 
East and the West will depend largely on the attitude of the western 
nations themselves. 

It has seemed to many of our citizens who have become familiar with 
the questions raised by this more intimate and ever-increasing contact 
with the Orient that the United States might well adopt a more ade- 
quate oriental pone; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Commission on Relations with Japan, appointed 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America urge upon 
Congress and upon the pore of the United States the importance of 
adopting an oriental policy based upon a just and equitable regard for 
the interests of all the nations concerned, and to this end suggests that 
the entire immigration a. be taken up at an early date, providin 
for comprehensive legislation covering all phases of the question (su 
as the limitation of immi stration, distribution, 
employment, education, an igrants) in such a 
way as to conserve American institutions, to protect American labor 
from dangerous cconomic competition, and to 8 an intelligent 
aud e among the ple of all nations. 

arles R. Brown; II iton Holt; William I. Haven; 
Charles R. Henderson; E. R. Hendrix; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks; Albert G. Lawson; Frederick Lynch; Francis J. 
McConnell; John R. Mott; Frank Mason North; Dore- 
mus Scudder; Robert E. Speer; George E. Vincent ; 
Amos P. Wilder; Sidney L. Gulick, representative on 
international relations; Charles 8. Macfarland, secre- 
tary Commission on Relations with Japan, appointed 
rd un Federal Council of the Churches o rist in 
merica. 


DecemMBer 16, 1914. 


tion and the re 
naturalization of 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. í 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Oakdale and Wilmette, in the State of Illinois; of Tarkio, 
Mo.; of Sacramento, Cal.; of Springdale, Pa.; of Viola, Kans. ; 
and of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of sundry citizens of New- 
ton, Kans., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 8 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Downs 
and Lawrence, Kans., remonstrating against the exclusion of 
anti-Catholic publications from the mails, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ellis, Neta- 
waka, Redfield, Russell, Ozawkie, Abbyville, Olathe, Luray, 
Glen Elder, Lyons, and Hutchinson, and of Edwards and Pawnee 
Counties, all in the State of Kansas, praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented petitions of the Comrade Adult Bible 
Class, the Wesley Adult Bible Class, and the Baraca Adult 
Bible Class of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist Sunday 
Schools, all of Conway, in the State of South Carolina, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from sundry citizens of Bay City, Mich., remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Chugwater, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Johnston, R. I., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Mercantile Club, 
of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide pensions for civil-service employees, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of the Builders’ Exchange 
of Cleveland and of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Belle- 
fontaine, in the State of Ohio, praying for the creation of u 
national security commission, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort 
Wayne, Lawrenceburg, Indianapolis, and Elkhart, all in the 
State of Indiana, praying for national recognition of the polar 
efforts of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

He also presented petitions of the Ministerial Association of 
Lebanon; of the Friends’ Church of Carmel; of the New Hope 
Friends’ Church, of Greentown; of the Friends’ Church of Eliza- 
bethtown; of the Eaglecreek Friends’ Church, of Westfield; of 
the Mentone Baptist Church, of Mentone; of the Church of 
Christ of Gas City; of the Hillside Christian Church, of In- 
dianapolis; of the Friends’ Church of Sheridan; of the Church 
of God of Syracuse; of the United Brethren and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches of Hudson; of the Hinkles Creek Friends’ 
Church, of Cicero; of the New Albany Ministerial Association, 
of New Albany; of the Christian Church of Hammond; of the 
churches of Clarksburg, Kingston, and Sandusky; of the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Christian Churches of Gas City; of Mrs. Olive 
Smith, of Dunkirk; of Clayton L. Rhode and 10 other citizens 
of Wellsboro; and of the superintendent of the Union Street 
Friends’ Bible School and Church, of Kokomo, all in the State 
of Indiana, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Ccgnmittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Board of Trade of Waynes- 
boro and of the Board of Trade of Oakland, Pittsburg, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the creation of a national 
security commission, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the State Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, Junior Order United American Mechanics, and of the 
National Council, Daughters of Liberty, of Philadelphia, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to further restrict immigration, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 
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Mr. KERN presented petitions of the Catholic Order of For- 
esters of La Porte and of sundry citizens of Wolf Lake, in the 
State of Indiana, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
exclude anti-Catholic publications from the mails, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a petition of Facklan Lodge, No. 72, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Omaha, Nebr., pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted a 
report (No. 842), accompanied by a bill (S. 6980) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by its title, the 
bill being a substitute for the following pension bills heretofore 
referred to that committee: 

S. 337. James A. Fancher. 

S. 369. Katie A. Beardsley, 

S. 722. Mary Lotty. 

S. 811. Andrew A. Kelley. 

S. 969. James H. Meekin. 

S. 974. Thomas H. Kennedy. 

S. 1015. James Edwards. 

S. 1096. Amanda Purmalee. 

S. 1319. Herman Sebert. 

S. 1392. Franklin Comstock. 

S. 1795. Jonathan S. Nickerson. 

S. 2010. Charles H. Eding. 

Augustus M. Barnes. 
. James W. Magers. 
George W. Smith. 
Martha J. Whiting, 
Joseph R. C. Hunter. 
Grace E. Me Donald. 
Mary J. Gooding. 
George T. Smith. 
Anna F. Quinn. 
James H. Nale. 4 
S. 3613. Hattie A. Harris (formerly Hungerford), 
Harlan Gause. 
. William Rodgers. 
. Frank A. Olney. 
Nelson W. Armstrong. 
. Jeremiah Lyshon. 
Ormiston C. Wing. 
M. Theresa Sampson. 
Almond R. Spaulding. 
S. 4692. Alfred Deforest Walker, 
John R. Boso. 
Lucinda E. Nelson. 
Elizabeth J. Mullin. 
Sarah E. Badley. 
Hugh K. Godding. 
Thomas Dial. 
Joseph M. Lansden, 
Joseph M. Conway. 
Philamena B. Mahoney. 
Justine M. Thrift. 
S. 5266. Caspar Schiesser. 
Moses Bahney. 
. Peter Smith. 
Julian Sitz. 
Amanda M. Startsman. 
Emily Morang. 
Marcus E. Ferguson. 
William Hurley. 
Whitman M. Colby. 
Anna M. Foster. 
. Jacob C. Rennaker. 
. Minerva Freeman. 
. Cornelia A. Anderson. 
Margaret A. Bitgood. 
Almira E. Briggs. 
Maria Lewis. 
Elisha W. Ellis. 
Elizabeth Pangburn, 
Mary M. Calof. 
. John A. Patterson. 
Annie Wilson. 
Benjamin F. Bourne. 
Robert S. Clark. 
Lucy Carey. 
Frances Terry. 
. Mary A. De Lany. 
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S. 5054. 
S. 5056. 
S. 5185. 


S. 5852. 
5 5863. 


. 


Charles Nettleton. 
Orville Choate. 


5867. Frederick W. Schaeffer, 


S. 5868. 
S. 5878. 
S. 5889. 
S. 5895. 
S. 5900. 
S. 5901. 
S. 5961. 


S. 5064. Amanda F. Powell. 
5965. King R. Olmstead. 


m 


S. 5976. 
S. 5983. 
S. 5997. 
S. 6001. 
S. 6006. 
S. 6010. 
S. 6013. 
S. 6014. 
S. 6017. 
S. 6018. 
8. 


mn 
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S. 6193. 
S. 6212. 
S. 6213. 
S. 6223. 


S. 6351. 
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S. 6606. 


Catharine Terwilger. 
Stephen D. Mitchell. 
Benjamin Williams, 
Ezra W. Conant. 
Laura C. Bailey, 
David Frank. 
Harriet J. Weddle. 


John S. Perriton. 
Samuel L. Cole. 
Egbert W. Reed. 
James S. Crockett. 
Mary J. Sanders. 
Charles A. Diek. 
Fenton Butterfield. 
Margaret Sheridan. 
Elizabeth Buckless. 
Martha V. Coleman, 
Emma S. Rowe. 
Martha J. Bretney. 
Peter M. Fritts. 
Calvin Barker, 


Mary Alfrey. 

Mary M. Nolan. 
Emily S. Keller. 
Georgia Ann Taylor. 
Jean H. G. Kitchel. 
Samuel R. Littrell. 
Charles T. Blumenrother, 
Jerome B. Wood. 
Charles H. McCarty, 
George D. Carter, 
Hiram Bender. 


. Juliette Pierce, 
Frank Pugsley. 
. Callie E. Kooken. 


Seraphina Kain. 
Ellen Milam, 
Elmina Swan. 
Harriet L. Willis, 
Clara R. Squier. 
John S. Colbath. 


Jane Letcher. 


Lovina J. Nudd. 
Rufus N. Brown. 
Sara J. Titsworth. 


May C. Moore: 


Horace L. Farmer. 
Sarah E. Stoddard. 
George H. Lewis. 
Albert F. Wright. 
David M. Hilton. 
Hannah C. Van Tassel, 
Samuel Brenner. 
Edward E. Teter. 
Joseph McKinsey. 
William H. Miller. 
George W. Brewer. 
George W. Crouso. 
Gertrude Cornwell. 
Eden N. Leavens. 
Murray V. Livingston, 
George A. Blose. 
Joel A. Ginter. 
Hiram E. Tinker. 
John C. Leith. 
Lydia Irene Cheny. 
Louisa Schenk. 
William H. Howell. 
Emily L. Small. 
Isaiah Davis. 
Thomas H. Core. 
Samuel Coleman, 


Sarah B. Hamer. 
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S. 6607. Eliza J. Riggs. 
S. 6608. Louisa C. Pangburn. 
S. 6610. John W. Gaddis. 
S. 6625. Caroline Dufner. 
S. 6630. Smith C. Hotchkin. 
S. 6640. Charles Pettys. 
S. 6651. Margaret Williams. 
S. 6652. Murrandia Martin. 
S. 6664. Thomas Winegardner, 
S. 6666. Charles L. Stuck. 
S. 6669. Annie E. Yelton. 
S. 6696. Amanda E. Bateman. 
S. 6698. Ammazetta L. Nettleton. 
S. 6701. Byron C. Davis. 
S. 6705’ Andrew J. Hall. 
S. 6707. Gordon H. Shepard. 
8. 6715. Charles Wickliffe. 
S. 6788. Hugh Smith. 
S. 6789. John C. Wilson. 
S. 6793. Maggie S. Northway. 
S. 6795. William H. D. Lancaster. 
S. 6796. Jay D. Morse. 
S. 6798. John Nelson. 
S. 6831. Perry G. Glines. 
S. 6855. Charles H. Flournoy. 
Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted a 
report (No. 843), accompanied by a bill (S. 6981) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil 
War and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by its title, the bill 
being a substitute for the following pension bills heretofore 
referred to that committee: 
S. 1021. Mary F. Gaddie. 
Edwin R. Gibson. 
. Richard L. Miller. 
. Patrick P. Finnerin. 
. Fritz Hedlund. 
. Charles S. Allen. 
Maggie Norment. 
. William R. Faulkner. 
. F. Isabelle Lawrance. 
. William M. Swart. 
. Michael Grace. 
. Lillian J. Hartley. 
. William L. Rouner. 
Harry Jackson. 
Nathan Long. 
Catherine E. Prine. 
Alice I. Henderson. 
Frank Knitter. 
Margaretha Matthes. 
Samuel C. Cochran. 
. Osco L. Robinson. 
. John H. Burke. 
Martin L. Williams, 
S. 6472. James L. Redding. 
S. 6475. William A. Downs. 
S. 6512. Minnie Wadsworth Wood, 
S. 6513. Joseph G. Winkler. 
S. 6532. Frank Varney. 
S. 6544. Frank Sutterfield. 
S. 6602. Oscar Gray. 
S. 6618. Oscar O. Lee. 
S. 6647. Margaret A. Bennett. 
S. 6677. David O. Scott. 
S. 6805. John F. Davis. 


Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6061) for the relief of Robert 
W. Thompson, submitted an adverse report (No. 845) thereon, 
which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely, 

Mr. TILLMAN, From the Committee on Naval Affairs I re- 
port back the bill (S. 6866) for the relief of Vilhelm ‘Torkildsen, 
because it was referred to that committee by an error. It isa 
bill which was referred to the Committee on Claims, and the 
chairman of that committee, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan], had it referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
He thought it belonged to the Naval Committee. There is a 
lot of drudgery on that committee, and therefore he dumped 
it on us. I ask that the Committee on Naval Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill and that it 
be referred back to the Committee on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the bill 
will be rereferred to the Committee on Claims. 


‘ 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce without amendment the bill (H. R. 6867) 
to increase and fix the compensation of the collector of customs 
for the customs collection district of Omaha, and I submit a 
report (No. 844) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocxk] to the report. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to increase 
the compensation of the collector of customs for the customs 
collection district of Omaha from $2,500 per annum, as provided 
in the plan of reorganization of the customs service promulgated 
by the President on March 3, 1913, to $3,500 per annum, and 
provides that compensation at the rate of $3,500 per annum 
shall be paid to the said collector of customs from and after 
June 30, 1913. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Should not that matter go into the regular 
appropriation bill we are soon to consider—the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial appropriation bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is a bill which was passed by the 
House of Representatives under the recommendation of the 
department, and is intended to correct an error which was made 
when the customs offices were reorganized. By that error the 
collection district of Omaha was placed down in the $2,500 class. 
An effort has been made constantly since that time to correct 
that error, which was probably a typographical one. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the bill proposes to increase 
the salary over the present one, but that the present salary was 
fixed by an error. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is merely a nominal matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think this matter 
ought to be considered in the regular appropriation bill? We 
take care of such matters in the legislative appropriation bill. 
That bill will soon be before the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that this is a 
change of the law, and it has no place in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand it is a change in the law; but 
if we pass these separate bills, we will never be able to tell 
where we are. We have to pass the general appropriation bill 
in which all these offices are provided for. In that bill we pro- 
vide for all the customs offices, and why should we select one? 
Why not let this go in the regular way? I do not want to 
object to the consideration of the bill, however. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that, to my 
mind, it would be objectionable in an appropriation bill to 
undertake to change a fixed law. The salary was fixed by an 
error when there was a general revision. This is a unanimous 
report from the committee. It is recommended by the depart- 
ment. It was unanimously reported by the committee in the 
House and unanimously passed the House of Representatives. 
It is merely to correct what should have been corrected more 
than a year ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would be subject to a point of order on 
who „ bill in the House of Representatives but not 


ox HITCHCOCK. It would be a legislative act on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is done, as far as that is concerned, 
nearly every year. This provides for an increase of the statu- 
tory salary, and that is desired in nearly all the offices. I shall 
not object, however, at this time, but hereafter all bills which 
provide an increase of salary must go to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, because in passing hundreds of separate bills here 
we do not know how to 8 for them on the appropriation 
bill. This ought to po: through the regular channel. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ent, this bill really does not pro- 
vide for an increase rar salary. It is, as the Senator from 
Nebraska has said, to correct an error plainly admitted by the 
department. It was reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and it was properly referred to the Com- 
merce Committee, and was reported from that committee, which 
has to do with customs offices. It is simply to correct an error 
in that office. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As far as an increase of salary is con- 
cerned, I do not know whether the Committee on Commerce has 
anything to do with that. It should be properly considered by 
the Committee on Appropriations in the general appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This bill simply corrects an error in the 
organization which, by mistake, fixed the salary at $2,500 when 
it should have been fixed at $3,500, as it belongs to that class. 
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oa OVERMAN. I understand there is no appropriation in 
e bill. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is merely to correct that error. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest that this bill does not carry 
an appropriation. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska if that 
is not the case. 

Mı. HITCHCOCK, To tell the truth, I am not familiar with 
that point. I suppose it will have to pass through the hands of 
the Committee on Appropriations at the proper time. 

Mr. JONES. What I wish to call to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is that the bill simply changes the 
law and fixes the salary, and then the Committee on Appro- 
priations will provide for the salary in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that is all, I have no objection. The 
Senator misunderstood me. I asked him if it increased the 
appropriation, and I understood him to say that it did. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. 

The FICE PRESIDENT. 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report a joint resolution, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
preseat consideration, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 213) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the ofli- 
cers and employees of the Senate and House, including the 
Capitol police, their respective salaries for month of December, 
1914, on the 22d day of said month, was read the first time by 
its title and the second time at length and considered, as in 
Committee of the Whole, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
instructed to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, including the Capltel police, their respective salaries 
for the month of December, 1914, on the 22d aay of December ; and the 
Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on said day to Members, Dele- 
gates, and Resident Commissioners their allowance for clerk hire for 
said month of December. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 6982) granting an increase of pension to Francis E. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6983) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Haggerty (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6984) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Rudrauff (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6985) granting a pension to Isaac Clark (with ac- 
companying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6986) granting a pension to Hannah H. Ahlstrom 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 6987) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his dis- 
eretion, to deliver to the city of Shelbyville, in the county of 
Shelby, State of Indiana, four condemned bronze or brass field- 
pieces, with a number of cannon balls; 

A bill (S. 6988) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his dis- 
cretion, to deliver to the city of Vincennes, in the county of 
Knox, State of Indiana, two condemned bronze or brass field- 
pieces, with a number of cannon balls; and 

A bill (S. 6989) for the relief of Charles W. Townsend; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 6990) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Calkins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6991) granting a pension to Percy A. Farrar (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6992) granting a pension to Jennie O. Collins (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ry Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 6993) granting an increase of pension to James L. 
yan Allen (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6994) granting an increase of pension to Joanna 
Swander (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


'There is no appropriation in the 


By Mr. STONE (by request) 
A bill (S. 6995) for the relief of the Buffalo River Zine Min- 
ing Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
A bill (S. 6996) granting a pension to William A. Taylor 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment proposing to appoint 
a commission of five persons, to be known as the “ house com- 
mission,” in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed 
by him to the District of Columbia appropriation pill (II. R. 
19422), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

BANKING AND CREDIT. 
On motion of Mr. Lewis, it was 


Ordered, That Bulletin No. 90, special agents series, Department of 
Commerce, entitled “Banking and Credit in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Peru,” be printed as a document. 


RATES FOR OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I offer a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 504) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Seerctary of 
Commerce be requested to furnish all available information in rela- 
tion to the increased rates for ocean transportation which have taken 
place since July 1, 1914, and any and all other facts relating to orean 
transportation which adversely affect or injure American commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will be glad to have the resolu- 
tion read once more. I did not catch the first part of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be again read. 

The resolution was again read, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to. 


INDIAN LAWS AND TREATIES. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 505), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed 1,000 copies of Senate Document No, 
719, Sixty-second Congress, second session, Indian Laws and Treaties, 
part 3, for the use of the Senate. 


TEMPORARY AND SPECIAL COMMISSIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
506), which was read and referred to the Committee on the 
Library : 

Resolved, That the Librarian of Congress is hereby directed to fur- 
nish to the Senate a report, to be prepared in the legislative reference 
division of the Library, showing what temporary or special commissions 
are now in existence by virture of Federal law, or of concurrent or 
joint or Senate or House resolution or Executive regulation, and b. 
virtue of what law, resolution, or regulation the same are constituted, 
how long they have been in operation, and what they have thus far 
cost the United States Government. 

Such report to be accompanied by a statement showing what the 
have done and are doing and how soon they e t to be done wit 
their work, the data for such statement to be furnished to the Librarian 
by the several commissions, which are hereby directed to respond to 
requests from him for the same. 


CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move to take up for consideration Sen- 
ate bill 392. I do this for this reason, and I make this explana- 
tion to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samira]. This 
bill has been considered on several occasions and amendments 
have been made to it, so that it is practically completed so far 
as that is concerned, and apparently is ready for the vote. It 
has been before the Senate, under notice and otherwise, a num- 
ber of times. I am asking that it be considered now, not to sup- 
plant the regular order, which will be in order at 2 o'clock, 
when this bill would have to be iaid aside for its consideration, 
but in order that we may take it up this morning and devote 
some time to it, with the hope of getting a vote upon it. There- 
fore I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 392) to create in the War Department and Navy De- 
partment, respectively, a roll designated as “the Civil War vol- 
unteer officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with 
retired pay certain surviving officers who served in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil War, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are two notices of speeches 
for this morning to follow immediately after the morning busi- 
ness—one by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and 
the other by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is one of the questions that 
is not debatable, and the Chair is required to enforce the rule. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Still, Mr. President, I do not think 


that would prevent me from calling attention to the fact. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair is not making any 


statement adverse to the statement of the Senator from Georgia. 
He is simply calling attention to the rule that a motion to take 
up a bill during the morning hour is not debatable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Ashurst Fletcher ‘Gorman th, 
Borah Gallinger liver Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Gronna verman th. S. 
Bristow ardwick P. Smoot 
Bryan Hughes Sterling 
Burton Jones Pittman Stone 
Camden Kenyon P er Sutherland 
Catron La Follette Reed wanson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thomas 
Chilton Lea, Tenn, Root Thompson 
Cla Lee, Md. Saulsbury Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt th Townsend 
Crawfo Sheppard a 
Culberson m Sherman Warren 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shively 

Dillingham Nelson Simmons Williams 
da Pont Norris th, Works 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWN- 
SEND] to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 392. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. In 
his absence I shall not vote. 
Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a 


general pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son}. As that Senator is not in the Chamber, I will withhold 
my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BaNRHEAD] and vote 
“na * 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who is absent. 
On that account 1 withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS]} and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I am paired with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean]. I inquire if that Senator has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut has 
not voted. 565 

Mr. MYERS. Then I transfer my pair with that Senator 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I observe that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrru] 
has not voted. I have a pair with him, and therefore I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. CATRON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], but by an agreement between us while 
we are both in the city either one is authorized to vote. I vote 

yea.” > 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] to the senior Senator from Virginia 
IMr. Martin] and vote “nay.” s 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I am 
informed that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru], with 
whom I am paired, is out of the city. Under those circum- 
stances, and not knowing how he would vote on this 
if present, I withdraw my vote, : 


Mr. ROOT. I inquire if the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. ROOT. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
because of his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I should feel constrained to vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to state with reference to the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrng!] that he is absent 
from the city, and, if present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the pair of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 82, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Borah Gallinger eCumber Sherman 
Brandegee Gronna Martine, N. J. moot 
Bristow Hitchcock elson Sterlin 
Burton Johnson orris Sutherland 
Catron Jones Oliver Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon ge Townsend 
Clap Kern Perkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Pittman Works 
Frawior Lee, Md. Poindexter 
Cummins Lippitt Pomerene 

NAYS—32. 
Ashurst La Follette Saulsbury Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Shafroth Stone 
Camden Lodge ppard Swanson 
Chilton Shields Thornton 
Fletcher O'Gorman Shively Vardaman 
Gore Overman Simmons Jalsh 
Hardwick Ransdell Smith, Ariz. White 
Hughes Robinson Smith. Ga, Willlams 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Bankhead du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Brady Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Burleigh Gof Owen Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Hollis Penrose Tillman 
‘olt James Reed 

Culberson Lewis Root 
Dillingham MeLean Smith, Md. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 392) to 
create in the War Department and Navy Department, respec- 
tively, a roll designated as The Civil War volunteer officers’ 
retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with retired pay cer- 
tain surviving officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States in the Civil War, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Srcrerary. On page 4, line 24, after the word “ officer,” 
the Committee on Military Affairs reported an amendment to 
strike out “three-fourths” and to insert “one-half,” so as to 
rend: 

It shall be payable ee shall not exceed, in the case of any 


surviving officer, one-half of the initial active pay now received by a 
captain the United States Army. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had announced that I would 
speak to-day after the conclusion of the routine morning busi- 
ness, but I understand that the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH] is going to ask fo fix a time to vote on the im- 
migration bill. In view of the situation in the Senate and of 
the fact that the Senator from Texas {Mr. SHEPPARD) has an- 
nounced that he would desire to speak this morning, I shall 
waive my position so far as that is concerned and yield, and 
come in under legislative business whenever an opportunity is 
afforded. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like very much to make an ap- 
peal to the Senator from Texas to the effect that he allow us 
to proceed with the consideration of the bill that is now before 
the Senate. It is the matter now properly before us. The bill 
to which the Senator proposes to talk is not now here. It may 
come before the Senate, at which time, of course, ample and 
proper opportunity for its discussion will be given. 

I realize, of course, that the Senator from Texas is not favor- 
able to the bill which is now pending, and yet I believe he isa 
fair gentleman—I have always found him so—and it occurs to 
me that inasmuch as the Senate has expressed itself on this 
particular subject we ought to have a chance to consider it, 
and I shall feel it my duty, inasmuch as n majority of the Sen- 
ate seems to be favorable to its consideration, to call it up on 
every occasion. I should like to have it considered now. 
The Senate has voted to consider it now. I believe we can 
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reach a yote on it if Senators are willing to trust the Senate 
that far, and the matter can be either yoted up of voted down 
and thus put out of the way. - - e j 7 

For these reasons I ask the Senator if he will not address 
the Senate later and at a time when the matter about which 
he wishes to speak is before it, and allow us to proceed at this 
time with the matter that is now pending. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday 
that I would address the Senate to-day on this question. I 
shall not consume any great length of time. The matter is to 
be voted on in the House of Representatives next Tuesday, and 
is now before the country. I have no desire whatever unneces- 
sarily to obstruct any proceedings or the will of the Senate, but 
I prefer to conclude my remarks now. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I thought possibly the Senator might be 
willing to address the Senate later in the day, when this bill 
would not be before it. - 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall state to the Senator that I had made 
all my arrangements to deliver this speech at this time, and with 
his permission I shall be glad to proceed. 
ey PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas has 

e floor. > 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk to have 
read Senate joint resolution 88, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing for nation-wide pro- 
hibition. The joint resolution is in the form in which it is to 
be voted on in the House next Tuesday, and in the form in 
which I have requested the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee having it under consideration to report it to the full 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. - 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a 
narcotic poison, destructive and degenerating to the human orga 

and that its distribution as a beverage or contained in foods lays a 

staggering economic burden upon the shoulders of the people, lowers 

to an appalling degree the average standard of character of our citi- 
zenship, thereby undermining the public morals and the foundation 
of free institutions, produces widespread crime, pauperism and in- 
sanity, inflicts disease and untimely death upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens, and blights with degeneracy their children unborn, 
threatening the future integrity and the very life of the Nation: 

Therefore it 

Resolved by the Senate and House o 
States of America in Congress assembl 
5 That the following amendment of the Constitution 
hereb proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution: 1 


“Secrion 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of * liquors for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 

rtation for sale therefrom, are forever oe ted. 

‘Sec. 2, The Congress or the States within their respective juris- 
3 shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legisla- 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the question of submitting 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution may well embrace 
an inquiry into the basic principles of our system of govern- 
ment. During the present session an amendment depriving 
both Federal and State Governments of the power to authorize 
the liquor traffic will be voted on in the House and possibly 
in the Senate also, 

One of the principal objections to this amendment is that it 
is an invasion of the rights of the States, an interference with 
their police powers. The makers of these objections admit 
that Congress is without power to adopt the amendment; that 
Congress may only submit it to the States for acceptance or 
rejection, deciding whether they may act through legislatures 
or conyentions. They say, however, that it is such a violation 
of State rights that they will not permit the States to pass upon 
it lest three-fourths or more of the States might impose it on 
the remainder. In other words, they believe that as long as 
any State desires to authorize the liquor traffic, that most ter- 
rible menace to the Nation’s happiness and prosperity, it must 
be permitted to do so. 

I can understand how an antiprohibitionist, who believes 
that no unit of government should attempt to stop the liquor 
traffic, would oppose the adoption of the amendment after its 
submission. I can even conceive how extreme antiprohibi- 
tionists, who are obsessed with the idea that the disappearance 
of the saloon means the death of liberty, might in the vehe- 
mence of their opposition to any measure coming from the other 
side vote against the submission of the amendment. But how 
any prohibitionist, honestly desiring to see the curse uprooted, 
can delude himself with the idea that the right of one or a few 
States to harbor the liquor traffic is superior to the right of 


Representatives of the United 
(two-thirds of each House con- 


be, and| further proceedings 


three-fourths of the.States to terminate it in this Republie is 
a matter both of wonder and humiliation. Eqtially surprising. 
and equally sad is the spectacle of a prohibitionist shielding 
the liquor traffic with the contention that the submission of a 
question to the States for their determination under methods 
described and sanctioned by them is a violation of the rights of 
the States. i ' 
Under the form of government that preceded the present sys- 
tem it required the consent of all the States to effect any 
change in the Constitution. That Constitution was called 
“ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union Between the 
States,” and Article XIII of that instrument read as follows: 
Every State shall abide by the determinations of the United States 


in Con assembled on all questions which by this confederation is 
submi: them. And tbe articles of confederation shall -be 
inviolably observed by every State, and the union shall be perpetual; 
nor s. any alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them 


Some gentlemen seem to think that we are still living under 
this confederation, which went out of existence in 1789, 125 
years ago.. They argue that this liquor amendment should be 
agreed to on its merits in Congress and be satisfactory to every 
State before it should be adopted, and that any other view is 
subversive of State rights These gentlemen belong to the 
eighteenth century, not the twentieth; to. the confederation, 
not the Union; to the dead past, not the living present. i 

During the convention which framed the present system, 
the convention of 1787, there were clashes on the question of 
amending the new Constitution. It will be sufficient for our 
purposes to take up the article providing for amendments to 
the Constitution when it had reached the following form in the 


proceedings of the convention: > 
ART. V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem necessary, or on the application of two-thirds of the legislatures 
of the several States, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, 
which shall be valid to all intents and p as part thereof, when 
the same shall have been ratified by three-fourths, at least, of the leg- 
islatures of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification mav De pro 
by Congress : Provided, That no amendment which may made prior 
to the year 1808 shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
of the ninth section of Article I. 


The first and fourth clauses of the ninth section of Article I 
referred to the foreign slave trade and to the mode of levying 
direct taxes, respectively. Mr. Sherman, a member of the con- 
vention from Connecticut, took the floor when this article was 
presented in the form I have quoted, and I shall now give the 

in the exact language of Madison's 
Minutes: 


Mr. Sherman 


expressed his fears that three-fourths of the States 
might be brought to do thin, 


fatal to the particular States, as abolish- 
ing them — aes. or depr them of their equality in the Senate. 
He thought it reasonable that the proviso in favor of the States 
importing slaves should be extended so as to ee that no State 
shone — affected in its internal police or deprived of its equality in 
the ate. 

Col. Mason thought the plan of amending the Constitution excep- 
tionable and dangerous. As the proposing of amendments is in both 
the modes to depend, in the first moter and in the second 
ultimately, on Congress, no amendments of the proper kind would 
ever be obtained by the people if the Government should become op- 
pressive, as he verily believed would be the case, r 


I pause here to say that Col. Mason’s fears as to the difficulty 
of securing the submission of constitutional amendments by 
Congress are fully borne out by the experience that millions 
of the American people are now having in persuading Congress 
to submit the liquor amendment. 

Let us proceed with Madison’s account: 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris and Mr. Gerry, moved to amend the article 
= as to require a convention on application of two-thirds of the 
tates. 

Mr: Madison did not see my Congress would not be as much bound 
to propose amendments yi for by two-thirds of the States, as to 
call a convention on the like application. He saw no objection, bow- 
ever, against providing for a convention for the purpose of amend- 
ments, excep’ that difficulties might arise as to the form, the 
quorum, etc., which in constitutional regulations ought to be as 


nem. con. 

Mr. Sherman moved to strike out of Article V, after “ legislatures,” 
the words “of three-fourths,” and so after the word “ conventions,” 
leaving future conventions to act in this matter like the present con- 
vention according to circumstances. 

Here the issue was squarely raised in the convention that 
framed the present Constitution as to whether the consent of 
every State should be required as to amendments. Returning 
to Madison’s record we find the following: 

Oa this motion—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, ayes—3; 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, noes—7; New Hampshire, divided. 

What! Can it be true that all the Southern States partici- 
pating in that great convention, namely, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, voted 


1914. 


down a motion requiring the consent of all the States to amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution; that the only Northern 
State voting with them was Pennsylvania? What are we to 
think of these modern guardians of State rights in the South 
who talk so solemnly about the “sacrilege” of adopting any 
amendment against the will of a sovereign State“? 

Let us again take up Madison’s notes: 


Mr. Gerry moved to strike out the words or by conventions in three- 


fourths thereof”; on which motion— 
Connecticut, aye—1; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Carolina, Geo » no—10. 

Mr. Sherman moved, according to his idea above expressed, to annex 
to the end of the article a further proviso “ that no State shall, without 
its consent, be affected in its internal police or deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

Mr. Maprson. Begin with these special provisos and every State will 
insist on them, for their boundaries, exports, etc. 

On the motion of Mr. Sherman— 


Connecticut. New Jersey, Delaware, aye—3; New Hampshire, Massa- 


chusetts, Pennsylvania, aryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, no—8. 

Wonderfui to relate! The States of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia voted down a mo- 
tion in the convention that created the present Constitution that 
no State should, without its consent, be affected in its internal 
police; that is, in the exercise of its police powers—all the South- 
ern States but one, that one being Delaware. What becomes of 
these contemporary saints of Democracy who affect dramatic 
poses and pretend to be outraged because of the alleged inter- 
ference of the prohibition amendment with the police powers of 
the States? 

But let us follow Madison’s Minutes further: 

Mr. Sherman then moved to strike out Article V altogether. 

Mr. Brearly seconded the motion; on which—Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, aye, 2; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
570 — * a, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 8; Delaware, 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to annex a further proviso, that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.’ 

This motion, being dictated by the circulating murmurs of the small 
States, was agreed to without debate, no one opposing it, or, on the ques- 
tion, saying no.“ 

Thus the right of three-fourths of the States to amend the 
present Federal Constitution was established by the votes of 
Southern States. It was so established in the face of the fact 
that the issue of interference with the police powers, nay, of the 
very existence of particular States, was specifically raised 
raised not by anybody from the South, but by a northern man. 
Will anyone say that the southern men who helped to make 
the present Constitution were not as capable of preserving the 
true rights of the States or were not as devoted to the main- 
tenance of their integrity as these present-day statesmen who 
clamor for the right of one State to block the progress of the 
Nation, and many of whom are using the argument of State 
rights as a mask for the death’s head of the liquor traffic? 

So deep is the reverence in which the framers of the Con- 
stitution are held that they are often referred to as the fathers.” 
Who were the fathers who came up from the South to aid in 
fashioning the mightiest written instrument ever devised by 
man? From Virginia came George Washington, John Blair, 
James Madison, Edmund Randolph, George Mason, George 
Wythe, and James McClurg; from North Carolina, William 
Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh Williamson, Alexander 
Martin, and William Richardson Davie; from South Carolina, 
J. Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, 
and Pierce Butler; from Georgia, William Few, Abraham Bald- 
win, William Pierce, and William Houstoun; from Maryland, 
James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Daniel Carroll, 
John Francis Mercer, and Luther Martin; from Delaware, 
George Read, Gunning Bedford, John Dickinson, Richard Bas- 
sett, and Jacob Broom. 

These men and their associates from the other States realized 
that the peoples of the States were the constituent bodies of the 
Nation and that the structure of the Nation should always be 
subject to their control. They realized that the new Constitu- 
tion would have to be changed from time to time to meet the 
changing needs of succeeding ages. They understood the prin- 
ciple expressed a few years later by Burke in his “ Reflections 
on the Revolution in France,” when he said: 

A State without the means of some change is without the means of 
its conservation. 

In this connection let me say that Jefferson in a letter to 
Madison from Paris, September 6, 1789, expressed the belief 
that every constitution and every law naturally expired every 
34 years; that no society could make a perpetual constitution 
or even a perpetual law; that the earth belonged to the living 
and not to the dead. r ; 
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Article V of the Constitution, as finally ađopted by the Con- 
vention of 1787 and as it exists to-day, is as follows: s 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution or, on tha 


necessary, 11 
ap eation of the legislatures 3f two-thirds of the several States, shall 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and pu s as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fou of the several: States or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof as the one or the other mode of 
y Congress: Provided, t no amend- 
y prior to the year 1808 shall in any mann 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the firs 
article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

So it develops that the amending power of the present Con- 
stitution consists to-day of three-fourths of the States, except 
as to the matter of representation in the Senate, while that of 
the confederation consisted of all the States. So it develops that 
the peoples of the States, in adopting the present Constitution, 
clothed three-fourths of the States with the right to say what 
changes should be made in the character of American Govern- 
ment, to say what powers should from time to time be conferred 
on State and Nation, what powers should, if necessary, be taken 
from them, to make such alteration in the division of govern- 
mental functions as would adapt the Constitution to the emer- 
gencies of the years. It seemed wise to the fathers to deprive 
any single State or even a fourth of the States of the right to 
oppose their will against the will of so overwhelming a majority 
as three-fourths. State sovereignty, therefore, means under the 
Constitution the sovereignty of States acting through three- 
fourths of their number, not of a single State acting alone. 

When the amending power passed from the equal control of 
all the States to that of three-fourths the States, the right of a 
single State to reject any constitutional change imposed by 
three-fourths of the States, except as to equal representation 
in the Senate, perished. This does not mean that any single 
State lost the essence of sovereignty any more than that a 
citizen could be said to lose the character of a sovereign citizen 
because he may have yoted in the minority at a given time. 
The State that votes in the minority on a constitutional amend- 
ment this year may be among the majority next year. 

That the amending power clothed the States acting through a 
three-fourths majority with the right to go so far as to abolish 
the Constitution itself was clearly understood by Calhoun, one 
of the keenest intellects, in my opinion, that the American 
Senate has ever known and admittedly our foremost exponent 
of the doctrine of State rights. Replying to Webster on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1833, he said: 

In connection with this point the Senator, to prove that the Consti- 
tution is not a compact, asserts that It is wholly independent of the 
State, and 3 — 2 declares that the States have not a right to touch 


a hair of its head; and this with that Provision in the Constitution 
that three-fourths of the States have a right to alter, change, amend, 


or even to abolish it staring him in the face. 


Further on in the same address he said: 


The plain state of the facts as regards our Government is that these 
States have agreed by compact to exercise thelr sovereign powers 
jointly, as already stated, and that for this purpose they have ratified 
the compact in their sovereign sz nen eer making it the consti- 
tution of each State, in no wise distinguished from their own separate 
constitutio but in the superadded obligation of compact—of faith 
mutually pledged to each other. In this compact they have stipulated, 
among other things, that it may be amend by three-fourths of the 
States—that is, they have conceded to each other by compact the noe 
to add new powers or to subtract old by the consent of that proportion 
of the States without requiring as otherwise would have been the case 
the consent of all—a modification no more inconsistent with their 
sovereignty than any other contained in the compact. In fact, the pro- 
vision to which I allude furnishes strong evidence that the sovereignt 
is as I contend in the States severally, as the amendments are affect 
not by any one three-fourths but by any three-fourths of the States, 
indicating that the sovereignty is in each of the States. 

Calhoun shows in this masterful analysis that the doctrine 
of State rights justifies the cession of additional powers to 
the Federal Government by three-fourths of the States, although 
against the consent of individual States. And the Member of 
Congress who rushes to the rescue of the liquor traffic and says 
that his idea of State rights will not permit him to vote to 
enable three-fourths of the States to deprive any individual 
State, against its consent, of authorizing this infamous business 
is repudiating the definition of State rights by their most cele- 
brated, their most profound, their ideal defender, John C. 
Calhoun. 

In his Disquisition on Goyernment, composed in 1848 and 
1849, shortly before his death, Calhoun explains at length and 
with his usual clearness, why three-fourths of the States should 
have the right to bind all the States. And I shall pause long 
enough to say here that, in my judgment, there is nothing more 
finely reasoned in all the writings of men than the discourse 
of Calhoun on the philosophy of all government in general and 
the American Government in particular. In this immortal 
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work Calhoun said in part regarding the right of three-fourths 
of the States to amend the Federal Constitution: 

But independently of these considerations, there were Te reasons 
for adopting that proportion in providing a power to amend. It was at 
least as necessary to guard against too muc — as too much dim- 
culty in amending it. It, to require the consent of all the States for 
that papes would be in efect to prevent amendments which time 
should disclose to be, or change of mstances make necessary—so 
on the other hand to require a 


re majority only, or but a small num- 
ve — roportion to the whole, would expose the Constitution to h. € 
neon: 


rate, and even sinister amendments on the part of the pa 
dominant for the time. If the one would give it too much fixedness, the 
other would deprive it of all stability. Of the two the latter would be 
more dangerous than the former. 

Again, he said in reference to the amending power: 


It is safe, because the proportion is sufficiently ee to prevent a 
1 of the Union or combination of the Stat 
the ng power as an instrument to 
stitution adverse to the interests and 
the Union or a minority of the States. It may not, in th 
be as perfectly safe as it would be the unmodified state in which 
it outlined and established the Constitution; but for all practical pur- 


ers W a dominant 
struction and use for the purpose of dizement which they would 
not dare to proposo to insert as amendments. But should an attempt 
be successfully made to engraft an amendment for such a purpose t 
case would not be without remedy, as will be shown in the proper place. 

So we have it from the lips of Calhoun, the greatest apostle 
of State rights in American history, that three-fourths of the 
States may be safely and wisely trusted to adopt proper consti- 
tutional changes. And yet the whisky forces have the audacity 
to contend that it is a violation of State rights for a single 
State to be deprived by three-fourths of the States of the power 
to license the liquor business. 

The position of Calhoun in reference to the subordination of 
one or a few States to the will of three-fourths of the States 
in the matter of amendments to the Constitution is an entirely 
different proposition from his famous doctrine of nullification. 
This doctrine was aimed at the usurpation of undelegated 
powers by the Federal Government, and had no concern with 
powers delegated by three-fourths of the States to the Federal 


Government in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. He 


believed that a power usurped by the Federal Government—a 
power exercised by it without the authority or sanction of the 
Constitution—was devoid of any legal existence or effect, and 
that any State had the right to disregard and repudiate it. 

Likewise the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions had no rela- 
tion whatever to powers delegated to the Federal Government 
through the regular process of constitutional amendment. They 
denounced the assumption of undelegated powers by the Fed- 
eral Government, of powers that had received no sanction from 
the States acting through three-fourths their number, as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. These resolutions were provoked 
by the enactment in Congress of a group of laws known as the 
alien and sedition acts, the most offensive features of which 
were, first, the investment of the President with the power to re- 
move aliens from the country on his own motion, and, seeond, the 
punishment by fine and imprisonment of “unlawfully” combin- 
ing or conspiring to oppose any measure of the Government of 
the United States or of publishing any “false, scandalous, and 
malicious writing” against the Government of the United States, 
either House of Congress, the President. and so forth. These acts 
represented a deliberate usurpation 
only not delegated by the Constitution but, in the case of some 
of them, expressty forbidden by it. The Kentucky resolutions, 
drafted by Jefferson, intreduced by John Breckenridge in the 
Legislature of Kentucky in November, 1798, and soon adopted, 
were in part as follows: 


Resolved, That the several States comprising the United States of 
America are not united on the principle of unlimited submission to 
their General Government, but that by compact under the style and 
title of a Constitution for ‘the United States and of amendments 
thereto they constituted a General Government for special purposes, 
delegated to that Government certain definite powers, reserving each 
State to itself the residuary mass of right to their own self-govern- 
ment; and that whensoever the General Government assumes undele- 
gated powers its acts are unauthoritative, void, and are of no force, 


Further along in the resolutions the expression occurs— 


And that, therefore, this Commonwealth is determined, as it doubts 
not its co-States are, tamely to submit to undelegated and consequently 
unlimited powers in no man or body of men on earth. 


I i reso ‘ 
171777... ͤ yeti en admission that the constituent elements of the American Nation 


are without the power to preserve it. A nation that can not 


They were drawn by Madison, and read in part: 


valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that com- 
pact, and that in case of a ‘deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 


by Congress of powers not 


of other powers not granted by the said compact the States who are 
parties thereto have the right and are in duty bound to interpose for 


arresting the progress of the evil and for maintaining within their re- 
spective limits the authority, rights, and liberties appertaining to them. 
pr against the 
u 


Again, say these Virginia resolutions: 
That the general assembly doth particularly er 
pable and alarming infractions of the Constitution in the two late 
cases of the “aljen and sedition acts,“ passed at the last session of Con- 
‘ress, the first of which exercised a power nowhere delegated to the 
‘ederal Government, ete., and the other of which acts exercises in like 


‘| Manner a power not delegated by the Constitution, but, on the con- 


trary, expressly and positively forbidden by one of the amendments 
thereto— 


And so forth. 

There is not a syllable in the Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 
tions denying the rights of the States to exercise the amending 
function, to add, as Calhoun says, new powers or to subtract 
old through the action of three-fourths of their number. These 
resolutions were aimed at infractions of existing powers and 
the assumption of undelegated ones. They had no possible 
relation to the question of amending the Constitution. I do 
not believe it will be seriously contended that the limitation 
and distribution of powers first made by the Constitution were 
intended to remain forever fixed. If so. the amending clause 
would have been without sense or purpose, and the debates 
thereon in the constitutional convention without meaning. The 
Constitution itself would have had no means of change to meet 
the new conditions of the crowding years. 

When the question of slavery began to divide the country. the 
South invoked the principle of State rights on the same theory 
that the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions had invoked them. 
The only difference was that the resolutions denounced an 
infractioa of existing powers by the General Government, while 
the South denounced their infraction by a large portion of 
the North. In the convention of 1787 the New England States 
had voted with Georgia and South Carolina to continue the 
foreign slave trade for 30 years, and the Constitution as 
finally adopted by both Northern and Southern States provided 
that the slaves should be counted in determining the basis of 
representation of each State in Congress and for the return of 
fugitive slaves. Slavery, bad as it was, had been recognized, 
therefore, by the Constitution. The nullification of the fugitive 
slave law by the legislatures of 14 Northern States was an in- 
fraction of a right guaranteed to the States under the plain 
language of the Constitution. The right of the States to amend 
the Constitution was not involved in the controversy over 
slavery. The clamor rose for an antislavery Bible, an anti- 
slavery God, an antislavery Constitution, and the Constitution 
itself was denounced as a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell. To-day we have, as we have always had, an 
antiwhisky Bible; we have, as we have always had, an anti- 
whisky God. Millions of the American people, both North and 
South, now want Congress to give them a chance to establish 
an antiwhisky Constitution. ‘They realize that as long as the 
Constitution fails:to prohibit the existence of the liquor traffic 
anywhere in this Republic it is still a covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell. 

It should be added here that the greatest tribute to the 
States as the organic power in this Republic they have ever 
received may be found in the fact that although human slavery 
had ‘been destroyed by war the victorious section never felt 
that its abolition had been finally and properly consummated 
until the consent of three-fourths of the States had been at 
least nominally secured to an amendment to the Constitution 
forever prohibiting it. 

Reviewing what has herein been developed, analyzing the 
debates on the amending power and the votes of Southern States 
in the Constitutional Convention, the language of the amending 
section, the commentaries by Jefferson and Calhoun, the spirit 
of the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, the nature of the 
protest of the Southern States before the Civil War against 
what they believed to be a violation of existing and delegated 
rights—it will be seen that there is nothing in southern tra- 
dition or in southern belief opposing the right of the States by 
a three-fourths vote to alter the Constitution in such way as 
to promote the materia] and moral welfare of the American 
people. The ery of State rights that has been raised to shield 
the liquor traffic from the anger of a people aroused and out- 
raged is so spurious that honest and patriotic men who may be 
influenced by it now will be ashamed of it before this session 
of Congress closes. The claim that a single State may harbor 
un evil that both disgraces and imperils the Republic is an 


preserve itself ought to die, and it will die—die in the grasp 
of the evils it is too feeble to overthrow. f 

The final sovereignty in this Republic rests, as I view it, 
coequally with the peoples of the States. They ordained the 
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dual system embodied in the Federal and State Constitutions, 
and they have delegated certain functions in trust to Federal 
and State Governments. They have ordained that the present 
system may be extended or modified in accordance with the will 
of three-fourths of these constituent bodies. There can there- 
fore be no more perfect exercise of fundamental rights by the 
States than through the amending power of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The man who votes against the submission of this 
prohibition amendment is opposing the exercise of one of the 
most sacred rights the peoples of the States possess, the right to 
shape the character of the Federal Government. Alexander 
Stephens, the gifted Georgian, expressed the situation admirably 
in his monumental work on the War between the States, when 
he said: 

There is no sovereignty either in the General Government or the 
State governments. These are permitted to exercise certain sovereign 
powers so long only as it shall suit the sovereign will that they shall 
do so and no longer. Sovereignty itself, from which emanates all 
political power, I repeat. remains and ever resides with the people 
somewhere. And with what people? People who delegated whatever 
powers the General Government has ever been intrusted with; that — 
the people of the several States; not the whole people of the Unit 
States as one mass, as can be most conclusively demonstrated. 

The people of the various American colonies became separate, 
sovereign peoples when each of them renounced the authority of 
Great Britain. They were merely confirming this action when 
each of them instructed their delegates in the Continental Con- 
gress to join in a declaration of independence. In Ware v. 
Hylton (3 Dallas, 199) Justice Chase said: 


In June, 1776, the convention of Virginia was a free, sovereign, and 
independent State; and on the 4th of July, 1776, following, the United 
States in Congress assembled declared the thirteen United Colonies free 
and independent States, and that as such they had full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, etc. I consider this as a declaration, not that the 
United Colonies jointly, in a collective capacity, were independent 
States, etc., but that each of them was a sovereign and independent 
State; that is, that each of them had a right to govern itself by its 
own . and its own laws without any control from any other 
power on earth. 

Chief Justice Marshall said, in Gibbons against Ogden, of the 
States prior to the Constitution : 

It has been sald that seyi were sovereign, were completely independ- 
ent, and were connected with each other only by a league. his is true. 

Under the confederation, the first form of collective govern- 
ment adopted by the peoples of the States, they retained their 
separate freedom, independence, and sovereignty, and no change 
could be made in the confederation without the consent of each 
of the States. When the peoples of these sovereign States 
adopted the present Constitution they decided that three-fourths 
of their number should make any future amendments except as 
to equal representation in the Senate. They decided that one or 
a few States not exceeding one-fourth should yield their will to 
the will of the remainder. In doing this they no more modified 
their ultimate sovereignty than a citizen of a State would modify 
his freedom by agreeing to abide by the will of the majority. 
Those who oppose the submission of the prohibition amendment 
are refusing the creative powers of the Republic, the peoples of 
the sovereign States acting through their legislatures, an oppor- 
tunity to discharge their proper and historic functions. 

John W. Burgess, author of one of our most important and 
most philosophical textbooks on political science and compara- 
tive constitutional law, has this to say regarding the amending 
power in a constitution: 

A complete constitution may be said to consist of three fundamental 
parts. he first is the organization of the State for the accomplish- 
ment of future changes in the constitution. This is usually call the 
amending clause, and the power which it describes and regulates is 
called the amending power. This is the most important fart of a con- 
stitution. Upon its existence and truthfulness, i. e., its correspondence 
with real and natural conditions, depends the question as to whether 
the State shall develop with peaceable continuity or shall suffer al- 
ternatives of stagnation, retrogression, and revolution. 

The other fundamental part of a complete constitution Mr. 
Burgess denominates the “constitution of liberty” and the 
“constitution of government.” 

I wish now to direct attention to another fact. Not only will 
he who votes against the submission of this amendment keep 
the peoples of the States, acting through legislatures or con- 
ventions, from exercising their fundamental prerogative of de- 
ciding what is national and what local, but he will also deny the 
right of petition to millions of his fellow citizens. Seventy 
per cent of the territory of this country is already under pro- 
hibitory law and over 50 per cent of the American people live 
in this prohibition territory. A committee of more than 2,000 
men and women from every section of the Republic, represent- 
ing through their various organizations probably 20,000,000 of 
people, marched to the steps of this Capitol on a freezing day in 
last December and presented to Representative Hopson for 
the House and myself for the Senate their request that Con- 
gress give the American people a chance to expel the liquor 
traffic from the country. In the face of a biting December 


gale, despite sunless skies and the penetrating cold, they 
came, the joy of a righteous movement in their souls, the cry 
for a clean United States on their lips. It was the most 
radiant and inspiring sight my eyes have ever seen. Theirs 
was no selfish purpose; hundreds and thousands of miles they 
had trayeled at their own expense and at great personal sacri- 
fice to demonstrate the power of a moral impulse. And I tell 
you that I would rather have been chosen by that band of 
consecrated men and women to present this prohibition amend- 
ment than to hold any office in this Republic. 

It is safe to say that the 20,000,000 people represented by that 
wonderful committee are joined by 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 more 
in the determination that the liquor traffic shall not be tolerated 
on a single inch of American soil. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that a majority of the American people would vote today for a 
saloonless land and a stainless flag. Millions of antiprohibition- 
ists who have opposed us in the States and counties on the ground 
that liquor could at all times be obtained from adjacent terri- 
tory would vote for nation-wide prohibition. The Webb law is 
good, but it is based on the theory of the existence of the liquor 
traffic in parts of the country. It was only a step in the crusade 
for the traffic’s final elimination. The antiprohibitionist who 
supported the Webb law in the hope that its passage would stop 
the movement for nation-wide prohibition was tremendously 
short-sighted. The movement can not stop, because it is 
grounded in the aspiration of the American people for purity 
in government, for righteousness in law. It can not stop until 
the liquor traffic or this aspiration dies. It is a conflict as ir- 
repressible as the conflict over slavery. As long as the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors exists in any State it will be a challenge 
and an affront to the moral sense of the American people. 

I repeat, that a vote against submission is a denial of the 
right of petition to millions of the American people. After all, 
the power of Congress in relation to this amendment is only a 
proposing power. ‘The Constitution says that Congress when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary shall 
propose amendments, and so forth; that is, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses deem proposal necessary. The proposing power 
requires only a two-thirds vote in each House, a vote which may 
be cast in the other House by representatives of only 17 States, 
while the enacting power requires three-fourths of the States. 
If Congress were considered a part of the adopting power the 
integrity of the States would be destroyed in the other House, 
because less than half the States might cast the necessary two- 
thirds vote there, and the smaller States would be at the mercy 
of the larger, in so far as the other House might be concerned. 
The final tribunal is composed of the States expressing their 
will by a vote of three-fourths thereof. The man who resists 
submission stands between more than 50,000,000 American peo- 
ple and the constituent powers of the Republic, the only au- 
thority that can furnish redress for this terrific grievance. 


In the Confederate constitution the amending power was 
vested in two-thirds of the States, except as to equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, and the Confederate Congress was not 
allowed to refuse submission. The Confederate Congress was 
required by the Confederate constitution to call a convention of 
all the States at the demand of any three States, to consider 
such amendments as the three States might suggest. If a major- 
ity of the States in the convention thus called, voting equally as 
States, agreed to a proposed amendment, it was then submitted 
to the State legislatures, two-thirds of which could adopt the 
amendment and make it a part of the Confederate constitution. 
The Confederate constitution was amendable against the consent 
of a third of the States, while the Constitution of the original 
Union is amendable only against that of a fourth of the States. 
The Confederate constitution went further in the matter of 
amendments against the will of individual States than the Fed- 
eral Constitution. This is but another contradiction of the as- 
sertion that the right of a single State to be exempt from 
changes in the Federal Constitution to which it might not con- 
sent is a characteristic southern doctrine. It is also an illus- 
tration of the fact that the Confederacy regarded the submit- 
ting power of its Congress as a mere ministerial function. 

The first resolution for the submission of a prohibition amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution was introduced in Congress by 
Representative (later Senator) Blair, of New Hampshire, on 
December 27, 1876, nearly 40 years ago. It was introduced by 
him in each succeeding Congress while he was in public life, 
and he has thereby earned the admiration of posterity. It was 
favorably reported by the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the Senate, after he was elevated to that body, in the Forty- 
ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-first Congresses. While studying the 
unanimous and favorable report made by this committee on the 
prohibition amendment in the Fifty-first Congress I was struck 
by the fact that its members deemed it the duty of Congress to 
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submit the resolution to the States regardless of their personal 
views as to the merit of the proposed amendment. After giving 
the view of those members of the committee who favored the 
addition of the amendment to the Constitution, the report said: 

Your committee; whether unanimous or otherwise, in the holding to 
this view, are of the opinion: that the resolution should be favorably 
reported; and should be submitted by Co: to the action of the 
States for another reason; it being a fact that a very large pro on 
of the American ple are anxious that the National Constitution be 
amended in a ce with the resolutions, we belleve that they have a 
right to be heard in the forum of the State legislatures, where alone 
the re gine can be decided whether the National Constitution can be 
amen 


I knew that the ranking Democrat on this committee was 
George, of Mississippi; I knew that he was among the very 
ablest men the South had ever sent to Washington; that his 
devotion to southern traditions: and State rights could not be 
questioned. To make doubly sure of his position, I addressed 
a letter to Senator Blair and asked him specifically regarding 
George’s attitude toward the nation-wide prohibition amend- 
ment. He favored me with an illuminating reply, which I 


now give: 
COLORADO BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1914. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Congre: 
a view 


< nator George, of Mississi 
leading member of said committee, taking grea 
ures coming before it, ete wy Big one in question. d not under- 
stand that he was committed the ratification of the amendment as 
a part of the Constitution, but he was, with the rest of the committee, 
of the opinion that it should be submitted to the legislatures of the States 
for action for the reasons set forth in the report, an extract of which 


is herewith incorporated. 
You will observe that the re which is dated August 13, 1890, sets 
vored the ratification of the resolution, 
rief review of arguments in support of their views with 
Such is the line of argu- 


t 
should be made a part of the Constitution.“ It th 
of the American 


It wil * fully or 
ere and there, correspondirg 


changes be 
ment point 
will rm their work. The Constitution and the spirit of the age 
must be one. Whenever any considerable and respectable portion of 
the American people (and no c’nsiderable number can fail to be re- 
spectable) desire changes in the fundamental law, and ask * i 
consideration of their propositions by the Nation at large, we hold it 
to be the duty of the ress to give a status in the court pro- 
vided by the Constitution for its own amendment. 

They have a right that their contention be placed in proper form 
before the local legislatures and the people ore they have demon- 
strated that -y are able to secure its ratification by three-fourths 
of the States. That ratification, if it comes at all, will come as a result 
of agitation and ion of the very proposition which ey 
to have submitted. The true question for Con to consider is not 
whether three-fourths of the States will ratify, after discussion and 

tation, but whether the subject concerns the public welfa 
whether those who the submission of the resolution be of sufficient 
number to relieve the p from the charge of triviality and 
inconsequence, Deciding upon grounds like these, —.— committee are 
impressed by the overwhelming importance of the subject to the Nation 
anA to the world, and by the vast number, not to say the jority of 
the moral and intellectual forces of the country; which demand the 
submission of this joint resolution to the consideration of the States, 
We therefore report it favorably and recommend its erans 

There was a majority report in favor of the resolution, Senate 
15631, first session, 5 Congress, and a unanimous r in 
favor of submission to the legislatures of the States for action upon 


the question of ratification, Senate Report 1727, first session, Fi 
Congress, but in the latter there is an ps which is en 
removed in the report of the committee in the Fifty-first Congress, w. 
is cited above. 

The committee was unanimous in bmission of 


the joint resolution to the | 

Fiftieth Congress con- 

sisted of Blair (chairman), Bowen, Palmer, Wilson, — — A 

reaa; Sawyer (excused), and Riddleberger, appointed 6, 

' _ Fifty-first Con first session: Blair, Wilson of Iowa, Stanford, 
Stewart, Washburn, George, Pugh, Payne, and Barbour, 
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You uired specially for the position of Senator George, of Missis-, 
sippi, — I have substantially answered above. He was a member of 
the committee (Education and Labor) for about 10 8 and we were 
closely associated as friends and in the work of the committee. He 


The members of the committee did 
not consider that by recommending submission to the I latures they 
were pledging themselves to favor ratification by the legislatures of 
the States. think both Senators George and Pugh had no superiors 
as lawyers or statesmen in the Senate at that time, 
y, yours, 
Hexny W. Brain. 

Mr. President, if Democrats like George, of Mississippi; 
Pugh, of Alabama; Payne, of Ohio; and Barbour, of Virginia, 
believed that the people desirous of having the prohibition 
amendment submitted were of such number and such respecta- 
bility that they had a right to expect Congress to submit it, and 
were willing so to vote regardless of their individual views a 
quarter of a century ago, ought Democrats of the present, 
whether pro or anti individually, to hesitate when the propor- 
tionate strength of the elements desiring submission is so much 
greater now than then? 

In the report in the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on 
Education and Labor uses this language: 

The method provided in the Constitution for its own peaceful amend- 
ment would be destroyed by failure to submit the proposition for 
amendment in cases of great moment involving the approval and pray- 
ers of multitudes of the people, for where the re y sought is f 
mitted be without the jurisdiction of the fundamental law the 
petition is really addressed to the only tribunal which can enlarge 
that jurisdiction; that is to say, to the States themselves. Should, then, 
Congress in such case refuse to submit the proposal to the States, such 
— would constitute a substantial al of the right of petition 

Although the decision as to the merit of this amendment 
belongs fundamentally to the States, let us examine it briefly. 
They tell us that the liquor traffic is a local problem, a 
home affair. Experts have figured that the present European 
war will destroy seventy billions of wealth. The drink bill 
of the United States is now about two and a half billions 
every year. In one brief generation the liquor traffic will 
waste as much wealth in this country as the most terrible 
and extensive war of history will consume. In addition, the 
human wreckage of the liquor traffic will far exceed the toll of 
war. The records show that the annual consumption of in- 
toxicating drink in the United States equals 23 gallons for 
every individual. Add to these things the fact that alcohol is 
the principal source of crime, disease, immorality, hereditary 
deformities, both mental and physical, insanity, inefficiency, 
poverty, and it will be seen that the very life of this Nation is 
imperiled. Mr. President, the Member of Congress who claims 
that the overthrow of the liquor traffic by the united action of 
State and Nation as contemplated in this amendment so violates 
the underlying principles of the Republic that he will refuse by 
his vote to permit the people to consider and determine the 
matter for themselves will undoubtedly have trouble in ex- 
plaining such a position to his constituents. The liquor prob- 
lem is essentially a national one, and every unit of government 


must be directed against it. 


But they say that national prohibition will mean the over- 
running of the State by a swarm of Federal officials When 
these officials swarm into the States to attack the cattle tick 
or the boll weevil or the foot-and-mouth disease, it is all 
right; but it is a sacrilege, a destruction of all the State holds 
dear, if they interfere with the saloon. So far as I am con- 
cerned, they can not send too big an army against the liquor 
traffic to suit me, and I do not care whether it is Federal or 
State, or both. 

The States, acting together, formed this Nation for the spe- 
cific purpose of cooperating for the common good. If they can 
not cooperate through the regular channel of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution for the purpose of abolishing an 
evil like the liquor traffic, they had as well dissolve the Union 
and each return to a separate government of its own. 

Let me say here that the traffic is so firmly intrenched in some 
States that they will never be able to destroy it by their own 
unsupported action. Therefore a vote against the national 
amendment is a vote for the traflic’s perpetuation. From its 
strongholds in a few States it will debauch the rest. despite all 
interstate restrictions, desirable as they are, in the absence of 
complete prohibition. Aside from this, the Nation—that is, 
three-fourths of the States acting in their organic capacity as 
the creative power of the Constitution—should have as much 
right to guarantee the people of a State against this traffic in 
human hearts, in human virtue, in human blood, as it has to 
guarantee them a republican form of State government. The 
latter right is already provided for in the Constitution. 
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The amendment in question reads as follows: 


Whereas exact scientific research bas demonstrated that alcohol is a 


crime, pauperism, and in- 
Geath upon hundreds of thou- 
egeneracy thelr children unborn, 


of 
. future integrity and the very life of the Nation: 


Therefore 

Resolved by the Senate and House nd Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemb (two-thirds of each House con- 
caring}. That the following amendment of the Constitution be, and 
hereb proposed t me Sare to beromen va as a part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified the legislatures of States, as pro- 
vided by the ra ierra a 


“ARTICLE —. 

“ SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, —— for yee 
Unportation for sate of intoxicating liquors for bevera 
United States and all territory subject to the Jurisdiction car ose and 
ch oe beg for sale therefrom, ety ee. Fe rohibited. 

* Sec. The Congress or hin their Bp Me" — — 
— tin) shail have power to per — ‘this article by all 

It will be seen that it deprives both Federal and State Gov- 
ernments of the power to authorize the liquor traffic. It dele 
gates to both Federal and State Governments the power to pro- 
hibit the traffic within their respective jurisdictions. How mis- 
lending the statement that it turns over to the Federal Govern- 
ment the entire machinery of control and eradication! The Fed- 
eral Government exercises, through the taxing power, a control 
over the liquor traffic to-day superior to that of the States, except 
in the case of absolute prohibition. Neither the sale nor the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquor may be undertaken in any State 
in the Union without Federal authority. The Federal Govern- 
ment maintains a rigid supervision over the making of alcoholic 
liquors from the still to the saloon, and with this supervision no 
State government and no State official may interfere. When the 
State of South Carolina entered the dispensary business her offi- 
cials had to pay a tax to the Federal Government. The amend- 
ment now pending preserves to the States the only exclusive right 
they now have with reference to the liquor traffic—the right 
of prohibition. 

But they say that concurrent jurisdiction by the Federal and 
States Governments will lead to confusion and friction. The 
answer is that a sufficient number of States to adopt the amend- 
ment means a sufficient prohibition strength in the States and in 
Congress to avoid all conflict and confusioy of jurisdiction. 

They say that the prohibition question should be kept out of 
national politics, that it will interfere with the proper settle- 
ment of other issues. If they believe this, let them vote to sub- 
mit this amendment to the States, and the question will be out 
of Congress and national campaigns for at least a decade. 
Prohibitionists will then center their efforts on the various 
States. The surest way to keep this question in national politics 
is to defeat this amendment. 

The disposition of this prohibition amendment is the most 
solemn duty that has confronted Congress since the death of 
slavery. It will determine whether this Nation is capable of 
invoking its constituent powers to consider an evil which at 
least half the population believes to mean the Nation’s ruin, 
and to make what constitutional changes they may deem proper 
for its extermination. It will determine whether the moral 
forces of the Nation are the dominant ones. It will determine 
whether this is a Christian Nation. We need not deceive our- 
selves. The issue is plain. A Christian nation can not tolerate 
the liquor traffic. We must array ourselves for a higher civi- 
lization or a lower one. We must stand for the American home 
or for the American saloon. We must stand for efficiency or for 
waste. for purity or for pollution. If this amendment should be 
rejected, there will be shouts of triumph in every brothel, in 
every brewery, in every distillery, and every grog shop from the 
St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, from sea to sea. 

O gentlemen, before you take your stand on the side of these 
infernos, may you think of the mothers that are praying for a 
liquorless Republic, of the women this traffic has widowed, the 
children it has made fatherless, the manhood it has wrecked, the 
virtue it has damned—of the maniacs it has produced, of the 
misery of men once strong and proud. 

CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it being just 
a few minutes before the time at which the unfinished business 
will automatically come before the Senate, and as the bill that 
was voted to be considered can not be disposed of, I ask that 
the unfinished business may be laid before the Senate, 


t—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is impressed with . 
the belief that such action would be impossible. The Senate has 
already determined to consider another bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hitchcock Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Hughes Overman Smoot 
Beyan James Ster 
Catron Johnson Perkins Stone 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Swanson 
Chilton Kern Poindexter Thomas 
Cla La Follette Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. e Robinson Townsend 
Crawfor Tenn. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Cummins Shafroth Walsh 

Dill Lippitt Sheppard Warren 

du Pont 1 ber. herman White 
Gallinger Martine, N. J Shields Works 
Gore elson hively * 

Gronna Norris ith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that the roll has just been called, I propose the unanimous- 
consent agreement which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The 3 read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Saturday, December 19, 
1914 immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) 
late the immigration of aliens to and se residence of aliens in 
je Senate’ wil proceed, without farther el . 


tary stages to f 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I very reluctantly object to 
the preposed agreement. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, we have just witnessed a 
spectacle which people not familiar with the ways of the Senate 
must regard at least as peculiar. The Senate deliberately votes 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill, but it appears that 
under the rules of the Senate that action must give way in 
order that a speech may be made by a Senator on a matter not 
at all related to the bill which the Senate has voted to consider. 

I have felt and still feel that a majority of the Senate has a 
right to be heard upon a measure which is before the Senate. I 
realize that many of the friends of this bill hesitate to set 
aside what has been fixed as the regular order, namely, the 
immigration bill, in order to consider this bill for a sufficient 
time to dispose of it. They are fearful that such a vote might 
be construed as opposition to the immigration measure. I think, 
however, it is an open secret to everybody here that there is a 
disposition to prevent a vote on the immigration bill but that it 
is to stand here as a buffer against the consideration of measures 
which a few Senators do not desire to pass upon. I dislike very 
much to put before the Senate a matter which will compel con- 
scientious Senators to vote to put aside the immigration bill 
when they want to see it passed. but I also feel that inasmuch 
as this program is before the Senate, a program of obstruction 
and delay, it is entirely proper to insist, so far as I can insist, 
upon considering the rights of those volunteer officers of the 
Civil War, who did not remain in the Regular Army; but who 
did more to preserve the Union than all the Regular Army 
officers who have worn the uniform since 1861. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to say a word about one statement the Senator made—that 
there is a disposition to sidetrack or nôt to consider the meas- 
ure in which the Senator from Michigan is interested, and 
that there is a disposition not to allow the immigration bill to 
come toa vote. I have not been advised of any such disposition. 
There is opposition to the immigration bill, but I do not think 
any Senator on this floor has indicated any intention to use 
any method by which a vote will not be had, for I am rather 
of opinion that we will have a vote on the question. It has 
been pending so long and has now reached such a stage that 
I think the best way to expedite business and to get to a con- 
sideration of the bill that the Senator has before us is to allow 
the eo bill to be gotten out of the way as speedily as 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I was saying, it is an 
open secret that a program is before the Senate and that it does 
not include the passage of the immigration bill, if it can be 
prevented. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not aware of that. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. It really does not include the passage of 
any measure outside of the appropriation bills. 

I am going to try, Mr. President, to-morrow morning and 
every morning until I succeed in getting a fair consideration 
of this bill which is now before the Senate to a vote during the 
morning hour. I shall do this if I can be assured that the 
majority of the Senate will support me in such efforts. If I 
fail in that, I am going to give the Senate an opportunity when 
the regular order is called up to supplant it with this measure 
until the latter is disposed of. If Senators are justified in pre- 
venting the execution of the clear and formally expressed will 
of the Senate by indirection and dilatory tactics, they surely 
can not consistently condemn me if I turn their own guns 
against them. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). 
The morning hour having expired, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have given notice two or three 
times that I vould address the Senate on Senate resolution 398 
and Senate joint resolution 163. I have given way for various 
reasons, and satisfactory ones. I am heartily in favor of this 
immigration bill, and I do not want to do anything that will 
delay it. So I am not going to take the time at this hour to 
discuss the resolutions I have offered; but if I see that a 
lengthy discussion is likely to go on in connection with the immi- 
gration bill to-morrow, I shall take the first opportunity to- 
morrow to address myself to these resolutions. 

I find that most Senators have not examined the resolutions 
and do not know what is in them, and I ask that they may be 
printed in the Recorp. It is possible that some Senators will 
take a little time to look over them. I think they will see at a 
glance just what is proposed to be done by them, and I think 
practically every Senator will be in favor of doing something 
at least along the lines suggested. 

With this statement I ask that Senate resolution 398 and 
Senate joint resolution 163 be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to printing 
the resolutions in the Recorp? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Senate resolution 398, submitted by Mr. Jones June 18, 1914, 
and referred to the Committee on Rules, is as follows: 

Resolution. 

Resolved, Tha uni = 

of the etanting rules of ths Senate be amended te Sadie OO 


“Rute XXV. The following standing committees shall be 
at the commencement of each Congress, with leave to report b dil oa 


otherwise: 
“ COMMITTEES OF THE FIRST CLASS, 


“ A Committee on Appropriations. 

“A Committee on Commerce. 

“A Committee on the District of Columbia. 

“A Committee on Finance. 

“A Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“A Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

“A Committee on the Judiciary. 

„A Committee on Ba and Currency. 

“A Committee on Public ds. 

“The foregoing committees shall consist of not to exceed 11 members 
each and shall be so constituted that each Member of the Senate shall 
be a member of one of said committees and no more. 5 


“ COMMITTEES OF THE SECOND CLASS, 


“A Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

“A Committee on Rules. 

“A Committee on the Census. 

“A Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

“ A Committee on Claims, 

“A Committee on Education and Labor. 

“A Committee on Insular Affairs. 

“A Committee on Immigration. 

“A Committee on Military Affairs. 

A Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A Committee on Pensions. 

„A Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

“A Committee on titan which shall have power to act jointly 
with the same committee of the House of Representatives. 

“A Committee on Engrossed and Enroiled Bills, which shall have 

wer to act jointly with a similar committee or committees of the 

ouse of Representatives, and which, or some member of which, shall 
examine all bills or joint resolutions which shall have e 
ate or both Houses to see that the same are correctly engrossed or 
enrolled, and, when signed by the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, shall present the same forthwith, when they shall 
have originated in the Senate, to the President of the United States in 
person and report the fact and date of such Se to the Senate. 

A Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which shall have 
power to act jointly with a similar committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


“A Committee to Audit and Control the 8 Expenses of the 
Senate, to which shall be referred all resolutions directing the payment 
of mon out of the contingent fund of the Senate or creating a charge 
upon the same. 

“The foregoing committees of the second class shall consist of not 
to exceed 13 Members, and no Senator shall be placed upon more than 
two of said committees at the same time. 

“Sec. 2. That the aforesaid committees shall continue and have the 
power to act until their successors are appointed.” 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) providing for employees to 
Senators and Senate committees and fixing their compensation, 
commencing with the beginning of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
introduced by Mr. Jones June 18, 1914, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, is as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, commencing with the beginning of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, each chairman of a first-class committee shall have a 
secretary, who shall receive an annual salary of $2,750, and who shall 
also act as clerk of his committee, an assistant secretary, who shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of $2,000, and who shall also act as assistant 
clerk to his committee, and, during the sessions of the Senate, a ste- 
nographer, to paa at the rate of $1,440 per annum, and a messen- 
ger, to be paid at the rate of $1,200 per annum ; each chairman of a 
second-class committee shall have a secretary, who shall receive an an- 
nual salary of $2,500, and who shall act as clerk of his committee, an 
assistant secretary, who shall receive an annual salary of $1,800, and 
who shall also act as assistant clerk of his committee, and, uring the 
sessions of the Senate, a stenographer. to be pua at the rate of $1,440 
per annum, and a messenger, id at the rate of $1,200 per an- 
num; and each Senator not the chairman of a committee shall have a 
secretary, who shall receive an annual salary of $2,250, an assistant 
secretary, who shall receive an annuai of $1,500, and, during 
the sessions of the Senate, a sten pher, who shall be d at the rate 
of $1,440 per annum, and any additional assistance that may be neces- 
sary in connection with committee or official senatorial work while the 
Senate is in session shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate 571 after due provision has been made therefor by appropriate 
resolution. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas]. The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, lines 6 to 12, in lieu of the House 
text reading as follows: . 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the op: 
eration of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall pors to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the retary of 
Labor that they e ted from the country of which they were last 
permanent residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution. 

Substitute the following: 


That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the oP: 
eration of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the tary of 
Labor that they are ee AE ga to the United States to avoid 


religious or political 1 on, whether such persecution be evidenced 
by overt acts or by discriminatory laws or ons. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I wish to add an amendment 
to the amendment the Senator from Colorado offers by insert- 
ing the word “racial” before the word “religious” in line 1, 
page 2. I think this meets some views to which attention was 
called a few days ago by the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. STONE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment to 
the amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 1, before the word “re- 
ligious,” insert the word “ racial” and a comma, so as to read: 

All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper immi- 
gration officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they are seeking ad- 
mission to the United States to avoid racial, religious, or political per- 
secution, whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by 
discriminatory laws or regulations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. STONE. I will ask the Senator from New York where he 
wishes to insert the word “ racial.” 

Mr. O’GORMAN. After the word religious,“ in line 1, page 
2, of the amendment which was proposed yesterday by the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say that, so far as the 
amendment to the amendment just read from the desk is con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. STONE. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado has been printed. I had prepared an amendment that 
I purposed to offer, but I have mislaid it somewhere. How- 
ever, I think I can state it. I ask the attention of the Senator 
from New York to take the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 
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Mr. O'GORMAN. I have it before me. It was that amend- 
ment that I proposed to modify a moment ago by inserting the 
won “ racial,” before the word “ religious,” on the second page, 

ne 1. 

Mr. STONE. That is all right from my point of view, ex- 
cept I had in the amendment I prepared inserted the word 
“racial” after the word “religious.” for the reason that the 
word “ religious” is in the text of the bill, and the word “ politi- 
cal” is added to it by the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. This is to be an amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senator prefers to have it that way, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. STONE. Then, Mr. President, on line 1, page 2, of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], after the word “ religious,” I move to insert a comma 
and to strike out the word “or,” and after the word “ politi- 
cal” to insert a comma and the words “or racial,” so that it 
would read, “ to avoid reiigious, political, or racial persecution.” 
Upon that I ask the judgment of the Senator from New York. 

i Mr. O'GORMAN. That is quite acceptable to me, and I think 
I am authorized to say that it would be acceptable to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], who proposed the original 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. I am sure of that. I was about to suggest an 
additional amendment to the amendment, which I had prepared 
and thought I had on my desk. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be passed over for the present until the Senator 
from Missouri can secure his amendment. 

Mr. STONE. I think I can state it. After the word “ per- 
sons.” in line 9, page 1, I would insert these words following a 
comma : 

PD Lg are not otherwise inadmissible under the statutes of the United 
es. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have only to suggest in reference to that 
proposal of the Senator from Missouri that it seems to be wholly 
unnecessary, for this reason: It will be observed that the 
amendment only provides for certain persons concerning whom 
the illiteracy test will not be applicable, and the entire effect of 
the adoption of the amendment is to indicate that certain aliens 
shall be immune from the illiteracy test, but not from any other 
provision of the immigration law, because the language, if the 
Senator will pardon me, reads: 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of the {illiteracy test, to wit. 

That is the sole effect of the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
New York a question? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Does the Senator propose to 
remove by his amendment all the restrictions of the bill? 

Mr. O’GORMAN, Oh, no. I have distinctly stated that in 
my judgment the adoption of this amendment as modified will 
only relieve certain classes of aliens from the illiteracy test, 
but they will be still subject to every other provision of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I call the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to the proviso, beginning in line 21, 
on the same page, as modifying the illiteracy test? It reads: 

That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
— convicted of an offense purely political, not involving moral turpi- 
I would take it that the term “convicted of” would inelnde 
those who were convicted for purely political reasons. Just the 
other day we had that language modified by striking out the 
words “or legally charged with.“ 

Mr. O°GORMAN. On what page is that? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 9. 
Mr. O’GORMAN,. What line? 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Line 21. The proviso begins 


in line 21: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclu if otherwise ad- 
missible, persons convicted of an offense purely political, not Involving 
moral turpitude. 


“Mr. STONE. Then he would have to be convicted? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. He would have to be convicted. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to say to the Senator from 
South Carolina and remind the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from New York that that very question came up here. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] urged an objection to what 
was then a pending treaty between Great Britain and this 
country respecting the settlement of certain grievances by arbi- 
tration. As the Senator from South Carolina will recall, the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Oregon made 
the objection to certain features of that treaty, it declaring, 


among other things, that one of the things that would have 
been the subject of arbitration was our permitting a man to 
come into this country who had been convicted or denying ad- 
mission to a man who had been convicted of some offense 
purely political. So we had the question, Shall a man be per- 
mitted to come into this country after he has been charged, 
tried, and convicted? Suppose he was fleeing persecution be- 
cause of fear of an arrest for an offense purely political, that 
he had not been arrested but was seeking exemption and im- 
munity from the injustice of a trial, persecution, and conviction, 
ought he then to be kept out? Would not the words “legally 
convicted ” limit it to them who first have been arrested, tried, 
and convicted? In the meantime, if he was charged, pursued, 
and persecuted, still he could not come in because the ex- 
emption is limited to one who had been first submitted to trial 
and afterwards submitted to accusation and then full conviction. 

The able Senator from South Carolina will recall that we 
had that discussion here and the objection of the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Oregon so prevailed that sub- 
sequent forms of an amendment were submitted at that time to 
the Government of Great Britain, as I recall. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is substantially correet. All these 
provisions are presumed to bear upon the question as to whether 
the character of an alien is sufficient to warrant his being per- 
mitted to come into this country. Attention was called to the 
fact that in all the courts of the land a man’s character is never 
impaired merely because he has been indicted, or because some 
accusation is made against him. His character is only affected 
if he be convicted. Several days ago the Senate concluded to 
strike out the amendment offered by the committee, which will 
be found on page 9, line 23, in the words “or legally charged 
with.” That was stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. The word convicted“ remains. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The word “convicted” remains. In other 
words, it is provided that nothing contained in the bill shall 
exelude a person otherwise admissible simply because he has 
been convicted of an offense purely political and not involving 
moral turpitude. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but I understand the purpose of the bill 
to be—and that is clearly the import of the language employed 
in the bill—to admit those who are otherwise qualified for 
admission. 

Mr. LEWIS. Notwithstanding conviction. 

Mr. STONE. Persons who have been conyicted. The limita- 
tion is that the immigrant must have been convicted of an 
offense purely political, not involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the Senator from Mis- 
souri will see at a glance that this is going even farther than 
his proposed amendment, in that he will admit a man who has 
been convicted for a purely political offense. The inference is 
that if he comes here and is otherwise admissible, we will not 
turn him back on account of political persecution. 

Mr. GORMAN. Does the Senator from South Carolina sug- 
gest that there is any inconsistency in the pending amendment 
with the provision of the bill on page 9, lines 22, 23. and 24? 
As I look upon it, they are quite in harmony, and there is no 
inconsistency whatever. We are now dealing with an entirely 
different subject. We say in substance that whenever because 
of racial, religious, or political persecution an alien knocks at 
our doors we will admit him even though he may not be able 
to respond to this educational test, which we are for the first 
time in the history of our country attempting to engraft upon 
our legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator will observe 
that the bill provides “that nothing in this act shall exclude, 
if otherwise admissible, persons convicted of an offense purely 
political, not involving moral turpitude,” and that that does 
not exempt them from the operation of the literacy test. 

Mr. STONE. No; that does not exempt them from it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But your amendment does 
exempt them from the literacy test. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Because that covers a different condition. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator will see at a 
glance that if you waive the literacy test on the ground that the 
immigrant is coming for political reasons we then open our 
doors to the very class the admission of which the Senator from 
New York himself will not stand on this floor and defend. 

Mr. STONE. Let me ask the Senator from South Carolina 
does he not draw a very clear line of diStinction between the 
eases that should be covered by the pending amendment and 
the cases that would be covered by the proviso beginning on 
line 21, page 9, of the bill? The bill in other parts of it would 
exclude the criminal classes, and there could be no better evi- 
dence that a man was a criminal than the record of a court 
showing his conviction of crime. I can easily conceive, and the 
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Senator can, that an immigrant who asks admission might be 
confronted with a record showing that he has been convicted of 
a crime under the laws of the country from which he comes. 
The proviso already in the bill to which I have adyerted is in- 
tended to meet that case, so that if the immigrant is confronted 
with such a record and yet is able to show that the crime for 
which he was conyicted was a purely political offense, involving 
no moral turpitude, he would come in under that proviso. 

The amendment which the Senator from New York is press- 
ing, which was presented by the Senator from Colorado, as 
remarked by the Senator from New York, covers a somewhat 
different field and may be said to be broader. This would ad- 
mit persons who are fleeing from their native land because of 
political or racial persecution, even though they have not been 
formally arraigned and convicted of an offense. In other words, 
you put political and racial persecution upon an exact level 
with religious persecution. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator from 
Missouri this question: In certain countries suppose there 
were individuals who were being hunted who had not been ar- 
raigned and tried or convicted. There are certain anarchists 
who as earnestly believe in their faith as the Senator and I be- 
lieve in established law. They come to this country, aud they 
say, “ We are being persecuted for purely political reasons.” 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and for that very reason I had in the 
amendment which I prepared—I proposed to insert the words 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Will the Senator pardon me a moment 
while I address an observation to the Senator from South 
Carolina? : 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. In the case of an anarchist, which is used 
for the purpose of illustration by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, the adoption of this amendment would only relieve him 
from the obligation of the educational test. It would not go 
beyond it, and the anarchist would be excluded by other provi- 
sions of the bill which are in no wise impaired or affected by 
this single exception. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from New York 
wiil note that the committee were very careful to have the test 
of illiteracy removed for only one reason, and that was solely 
upon religious grounds. The Senator from New York well 
understands that that of itself is a test of a moral quality that 
is not involyed in racial or political reasons. Believing that 
that sheuld appiy to all classes coming in as a_ restrictive 
measure against undesirable immigrants, we would have stulti- 
fied ourselves had we modified it to include a characteristic or 
a principle which is not evidenced by the faith that the man 
has and a high moral standard. Now, we have it solely for 
religious purposes, because if you incorporate political and 
racial you haye simply eliminated the effect the committee was 
attempting that the literacy test should have. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, who is chairman of the Immigration Committee, will 
recognize that many months have gone by since the committee 
as u committee considered the immigration question. Meanwhile 
one of the greatest wars of all the centuries has fallen upon the 
people of Europe. It does not require a very acute imagination 
to look forward a few months, perhaps a year or two from now, 
when nations will be subjugated and will suffer every kind of 
oppression by the conqueror. Are we to say that the natives of 
a conquered nation can not come to our shores if they will, 
though during the period of reconstruction they will be the 
victims of political and racial oppression? The Senator must 
recognize that we are dealing now with a condition that did 
not confront the committee when the committee was considering 
the various phases of this immigration question many months 


ago. pee, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from New 
York allow me to call his attention to an illustration which I 
think will elucidate the point? I belong to that section of the 
country which suffered the very condition the Senator says 
might happen in Europe. Does he think that because a man on 
his native heath suffers the reverses of war he is a desirable 
citizen for any country if he ignominiously deserts it and seeks 
another flag? We of the South picked up our burden in spite of 
that condition, which I dare say will searcely be exceeded by 
any in Europe at this time of our civilization. What would 
have become of our section, what would have become of southern 
manhood, had we deserted the South in that hour and left it 
to those who were made at that time our superiors? As 
patriots we stood there and fought it out and redeemed our 
section. We did not leave it. I think that any man who is 
worthy to be a citizen of Amcrica is also worthy of fighting his 
battles on his own heath in Europe despite what the reverses 
of the hour may be. 


Mr. STONE: May I interrupt the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I do. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I will say that it is not my 
purpose to reply to the last observation of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smir], but to confine what I have to say 
to the exact point before the Senate. 

The Senator did say a moment ago that this proposed amend- 
ment which we are considering, which is intended to exempt 
persons from the literacy test who have been the victims of 
political persecution or of racial persecution, might result in the 
admission of very undesirable people, such as anarchists. and 
persons of immoral character or the like. Mr. President, the 
same thing might be true if you left the exemption, as it now 
is in the bill, limited solely to religious persecution. I can very 
well conceive, as can the Senator from South Carolina or as can 
any other man, that one might come to our shores, knock for 
admission, and claim the benefits of this exemption from the 
literacy test on the ground of religious persecution, when in 
his heart might burn fiercely the fires of anarchism or one w 
may not be a moral person. ; 

What I had in mind to do, Mr. President, was to so limit the 
application and effect of the amendment propòsed in the first 
instance by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] as to 
make such a thing as I have indicated impossible by inserting 
in the amendment, following the word “ persons,” in line 9 of 
the printed amendment, words of this import: 


eee otherwise qualified for admission under the laws of the United 

Anarchists and other undesirable people who are put under 
the ban by other provisions of the bill or other statutes already 
enacted or which may hereafter be enacted, could not come in, 
even though they were persecuted for religion’s sake or for 
political reasons or for racial reasons. I do not want them 
here; but if a man comes who is otherwise qualified to enter 
as an immigrant and to be admitted to our citizenship, who has 
been the victim of harsh and cruel persecution, whether it be for 
religious or for political or for purely racial reasons, I would 
exempt him and all such men from the operation of the literacy 
test. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it must be 
apparent to Senators who have studied the bill, the context 
and the succeeding paragraph, that were the amendments pro- 
posed by the Senators from Missouri, Colorado, and New York 
adopted by the Senate it would be tantamount to nullifying the 
effect of the literacy test. The Senator from Missouri knows 
well enough that, as he himself indicated, the words “religion 
or religious persecution” are very flexible, and that a design- 
ing person might use them to come in. The exceptions, I sus- 
pect, would be few; but, at any rate, a provision couched in 
such language might be abused. It is certain that the law. if 
we propose to restrict immigration, will not be in anywise 
strengthened or the class of citizens coming here in anywise 
bettered by including political and racial persecution, stretch- 
ing wide the doors, and multiplying the opportunities for abuse. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina, who has charge of the bill, whether the 
amendment would be obnoxious to the last criticism which he 
made if the last clause were eliminated, which reads: 

Whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by discrimi- 
natory laws or regulations? 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Colorado pardon an inter- 
ruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from Colorado will not make 
that modification. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have asked the question. I intended to 
have suggested the modification, but if the Senator from Mis- 
souri does not desire me to do so, I shall not, although I want 
to say very frankly that, unless I am otherwise informed during 
the course of this debate. I shall not insist as a part of my 
amendment upon the ultimate adoption of that clause, though I 
am perfectly willing to let it stand in obedience to the sugges- 
tion of the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I wish to 


state very frankly to the Sendtor from Colorado, if be will per- 
mit me, that I am thoroughly convinced that the incorporation 
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of the word political,“ even with the modification which he | my broken horse. I have known negroes who when they came 


has suggested and which he has now withdrawn 

Mr. THOMAS. Temporarily withdrawn. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Which the Senator from 
Colorado has temporarily withdrawn; and the incorporation of 
the word “racial” will absolutely negative the operation of the 
literacy test as incorporated in the bill by the committee. Our 
object was—and it might just as well be understood now as at 
any other time, as I tried to point out here the other afternoon 
before the close of the last discussion of this matter—to apply 
the test or the evidence of the best citizenship in this country to 
those who come from abroad. 

If it be true, as was held by some on this floor, that an edu- 
cation, even in the rudimentary form of the power to read and 
write, is not essential to citizenship, then this tremendous ex- 
pense which our Government in every one of its political divi- 
sions has incurred has been a farcical waste. We are attempt- 
ing to apply the test to what we believe on this side constitutes 
one of the essentials for good citizenship, namely, the elements 
of an education. ‘There is not a Senator on this floor who does 
not know that no man ever breaks down in the educational 
process, except in the elements. A man who has laid the rudi- 
ments, the foundation for reading, the power to read, the power 
to absorb the printed page, has made the essential step in good 
citizenship. The man who can not do so, it matters not how 
intelligent he may be natively, is a menace to any community 
and to any government. It does astound me that the claim is 
made that education is not an essential of good citizenship, for 
as I stand on the floor of the Senate the evidence is spread on 
every desk of the fact that a man engaged in making the laws 
of his country would be laughed out of this building were such 
a man, by some miraculous combination of circumstances, 
elected to this body who could neither read nor write. It is a 
monstrous proposition in this day when we have all agreed 
that the power to get behind your own doors in your private 
room and take the great facts upon which rest the moral, the 
mental, the social, and the political welfare of your country, 
and there settle them with the thought of the best of all the 
ages is essential to the best citizenship, that we should swing 
wide our doors and say that that flood tide of immigrants from 
Europe who through all the ages of printing and of progress in 
educational lines have not availed themselves of such advan- 
tages shall come here to lower the percentage of literacy in this 
country, to menace and to jeopardize our society and our insti- 
tutions. I do stand with amazement when I am confronted by 
men in high place who tell me that the educational qualifica- 
tion is not a test. 

I never pretended to say, and none of the advocates of the 
literacy test pretend to say, that it is an infallible test of 
morality; but there is not a man who will dare deny that it is 
an evidence on the part of the individual acquiring the ability 
to stand the test that he wants to learn and to acquire the 
power to know for himself the difference between those things 
which make for good citizenship and those which do not. 

The Senators who are opposing the literacy test will not say 
that as a principle, as a rule, it is not a test of a man’s quali- 
fication for good citizenship. There may be exceptions, but 
have we as a body of men come here to stultify ourselves and 
to jeopardize the country by distorting the rule in order to fit a 
few exceptions? The Senator is too well learned in the law for 
me to take up the time of the Senate in calling his attention to 
the operation of that general principle. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. In view of the remarks of the able chairman 
of the committee, I appeal to his experience and ask him if in 
the land where he has lived, the State which he so ably repre- 
sents, he has not known many negroes who could not read or 
write, but whose reputation for honesty, Christianity, and 
sobriety—the general characteristics of a good man—were such 
that he would have trusted them with anything personal to 
himself, his household affairs, the privacy of his family, or the 
eare of his property; and whether he has not found such 
excellent individuals, notwithstanding the fact that they could 
not read or write? i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, yes, Mr. President. If 
I intended, as was suggested to me some time ago by a man in 
high office, that the immigrant coming from abroad should be a 
commercial asset, as the labor of this country seems doomed to 
be, and by virtue of his ignorance I could make such immigrant 
docile, I would vote for the elimination of the literacy test. 

As the Senator suggests, I have known negroes who, by 
virtue of their inability to read and write, were as docile as 


to read and write were not so amenable to the domination of the 
white man; and for that very reason I prefer to have men who 
can qualify to take a place in the great struggle to build up this 
country and who by virtue of their ability to read and write 
are somewhat familiar with the actual facts of history as they 
relate to the different nations of the earth. 

There are to-day white men who make splendid citizens from 
the standpoint of not interfering with you and me because of 
their intellectual processes. That condition, I presume, may be 
very comfortable where we have them working for us, as, by 
virtue of their mental limitations, we are masters of the 
situation; but I am not advocating a multiplication of that sort 
of citizenship. I am striving to apply the test for all future 
acquisitions of citizens in this country that I would apply to 
myself, and it is not fair to stand on this floor, in view of the 
millions and millions we haye spent for education, and say that 
that is not an essential element that goes to make up good 
citizenship. We have as President of the United States n man 
who has deyoted his life to an educational institution, who is of 
such value to the Nation that he has been elevated to the 
Presidency of the United States from the seclusion of college 
halls—devoted his great brain and life to what? To teaching 
American boys the power of an educated brain; and yet there 
are those who stand on this floor and say that education is not 
essential to good citizenship, because, forsooth, some individual, 
inheriting from father and mother a docile spirit and an 
inclination to live within the law, makes a good what? A good 
negative citizen. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, Mr. President, if I may I will ask the 
second part of the question which I had in mind to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina. In South Carolina, a State with 
which I am acquainted—my mother’s family coming from South 
Carolina, and my mother herself having been born there, 
neighboring to Georgia, where I was reared—is it not true that 
the Senator has observed that among negroes who can read and 
write he has found the highest-developed criminal instincts, and 
among many of those who could both read and write he has 
found the most objectionable form of citizenship in Carolia, 
as compared to that other quality of Christian character and 
peaceable, law-abiding disposition on the part of those who 
could not either read or write? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is absolutely true. I 
believe that is the rule, and therefore I could not under any 
circumstances agree to the word “racial” being incorporated 
in the proposed amendment. We have gone so far in our legis- 
lation in this country as to enact what is known as the Chinese- 
exclusion law. There is what may be called a gentleman’s 
agreement in reference to Japan; and we provide for the exclu- 
sion of certain other Asiatics. Surely, the broad-minded phi- 
lanthropy of the men who believe in the universal brotherhood 
of mankind should inspire those who weep great tears over their 
suffering to offer an amendment to the pending legislation pro- 
viding that the doors be open to China. The citizens of that 
country are human; they suffer in common with us; they 
suffer, perhaps, in that vast domain infinitely more than the 
citizens of other countries, and so, perhaps, do the Japanese. 
We ought to make it 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not yield just now. 
As the Senator will see, rather than break my sentence, I am 
observing the law of courtesy he taught me a few days ago. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am observing it by not inter- 
fering any further. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am glad to note that state- 
ment, or I would not have noticed that the Senator was obsery- 
ing that law. I mean to say that we might as well be frank 
with each other in the discussion of this measure; let us talk 
as sensible men to each other. It is not, in my opinion, entirely 
universal philanthropy, but philanthropy in spots. 

As I said before, the committee has endeavored honestly and 
earnestly to frame a just and equitable bill, and the chairman, 
if you will excuse this personal allusion, has devoted his best 
efforts to discover wherein, in the provisions of this bill, we 
are doing violence to the traditions of this country and inflict- 
ing on foreigners a test that we by virtue of our own standards 
have no right to inflict.. I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the test which we have placed in this bill, and which lies at the 
foundation of all human problems—intellectual development— 
will not be stricken from this bill or modified to such an extent 
as to jeopardize its efficiency. 7 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] is recognized. 
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Mr. REED. I desire to ask fhe Senator from South Carolina Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I did not intend to take any 


a question. d 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. THOMAS I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina 
has had a good deal to say about the evils of illiteracy, and he 
instanced China. I want to ask him if he is not prepared to 
admit that there is probably a less degree of illiteracy among the 
oane people than there is among the white people of his own 

tate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, Mr. President, perhaps, 
were I fully advised, I might admit that and still believe in 
Chinese exclusion. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; we all believe in that. We do not, how- 
ever, exclude the Chinese because of illiteracy, but because of 
race. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I will ask the Senator 
from Missouri this question: Granting that the races that we do 
admit are somewhat similar ethnically to our own race, does he 
not belieye as a rule that the man who is educated is better 
qualified for citizenship than one who is not? 

Mr. REED. Oh, nobody would deny that for a moment, but 
the question still remains should he be denied the rights of a 
human being because of his misfortune? i 
- While I am on this subject I desire to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that the census of 1910 shows that the degree 
of illiteracy among the whites in his own State is 10.3 per cent 
and among the blacks 38.7 per cent; that the average degree of 
illiteracy in South Carolina is 25.7 per cent, and that the for- 
eign-born population of his State constitutes four-tenths of 1 
per cent, so that the illiteracy there can not be charged to 
immigration. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have not 
charged that illiteracy in this country is due to immigration. 
I certainly am obliged to the Senator for calling attention to 
the misfortune of my State, brought about largely by the negro 
population and the misfortunes of the Civil War. I think I 
might with propriety answer the observation the Senator has 
just made by saying that in view of the fact that in my State 
there is such a large percentage of illiteracy, God knows I do 
not want to increase it by importing any from abroad until we 
get rid of what we have. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, the trouble with that argu- 
ment is that the average rate of illiteracy of the people coming 
to this country is probably less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I merely want to correct the statement 
made by the Senator from Missouri as to the average rate of 
illiteracy of those coming to the United States. I think he 
is altogether wrong in the statement that he made with rela- 
tion to that matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, confirming the statement of the Senator from Vermont, 
my recollection is that if the literacy test had been in applica- 
tion last year, 26 per cent approximately of those who were 
admitted would have been excluded on account of illiteracy. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is substantially the correct figure, 
as I understand. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I stated that illiteracy among im- 
migrants was probably less than illiteracy in the State of South 
Carolina, and the illiteracy in the State of South Carolina 
averaged 25.7 per cent, according to the census of 1910, With- 
out having examined the figures with reference to foreign immi- 
gration, I very much doubt the statement that it exceeds that 
figure. However, I have sent for the figures, and when I get 
them I shall be glad to be put them in the RECORD, 

I want to say further that the degree of literacy of immi- 
grants coming to this country last year, or in any particular 
year, is not a fair test; that a period of years should always 
be taken in order to test any question of that kind. An enor- 
mous immigration from any particular country might lower it. 
To illustrate, if there was a large immigration from Sweden, 
where I believe the proportion of illiteracy is only two-tenths 
of 1 per cent, during any particular year it would reduce the 
avernge of illiteracy amongst the immigrants coming in that 
year. On the other hand, if we were to have a very. heavy 
immigration from Servia, we might find the contrary of those 
figures; but, taking it over a period of years, I do not think it 
will run as high as 25 per cent. However, I shall try to get the 
figures. I thank the Senator from Colorado for his courtesy, 


part at the present time in the discussion of the pending amend- 
ment, but the assumption upon the part of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SamrH] seems to be, and is, perhaps, in 
part, justified by the fact that the amendment is mine. If its 
adoption, either in its present form or with friendly amend- 
ments, will result in destroying the so-called literacy Cause of 
the present measure, then of course that assumption is correct; 
and if it should have that effect I should be very sorry for hav- 
ing introduced it. I want to assure the Senator that I am 
quite as much in fayor of a literacy test for the purpose of re- 
stricting immigration and eliminating as many undesirable ele- 
ments as possible from it as he is, although we may differ as 
to the manner of accomplishing the object or as to the effect of 
this or other amendments upon that object. 

I am in favor of placing some such restriction upon immigra- 
tion in this country as is contemplated by this bill, but I do not 
believe, Mr. President, that the proposed amendment, especially 
if the last clause of it should be eliminated, will have the effect 
which the Senator seems to believe will be the case. But if 
that were to result from the adoption of the amendment, and 
we can not secure a literacy test except by eliminating the 
amendment, then I-should be compelled to support the amend- 
ment, although it might result in elimmating that test. 

My reason for it, Mr. President, is that I do not believe the 
time has come—and I hope the time never will come—when 
asylum upon our shores is denied to a man or to any set of 
men who in good faith seek that asylum because of political per- 
secution. To my mind, political persecution is quite as intoler- 
able, in these days at least, as religious persecution—and they 
have been intertwined in the history of the race almost since the 
dawn of civilization. It is difficult to separate them, and im- 
possible to do so when the racial element also enters into the 
problem, 

This country was originally populated by a class of people 
who sought its then inhospitable shores as the only method 
of escape from tion; and that persecution had the double 
aspect of being religious and political, because then the church 
and the state were united, and the prime political cause for 
religious persecution was the outgrowth of that fact. They 
are united now in some countries, and particularly in Russia. 
While the Jew—because we must single him out in speaking 
of that country—may, as hitherto asserted, be persecuted and 
hounded and oppressed because he belongs to an obnoxious 
race, we know that the inspiration of that persecution is largely 
found in the attitude toward that race of the Greek or estab- 
lished church; and he can not there be persecuted because he 
is a Jew without being persecuted because his religion is not 
the prevailing one, or the state one. That makes it the more 
dificult for such an one to escape from its consequences into 
our jurisdiction upon the plea that he is being persecuted for 
religion's sake or for conscience sake, when his persecutor may 
challenge it, and declare that the laws which oppress him and 
the practices which strip him of his possessions are based upon 
political reasons, to wit, that the race to which he belongs is 
inimical to the institutions of that country, one of which is 
the established church. 

But even if it were not so, Mr. President, I want to state 
deliberately, as a fundamental proposition, that the doors of 
immigration to this country should never be closed to the man 
or to the woman who is compelled to flee hither because of in- 
tolerable conditions imposed upon him or her by reason of 
political belief or conviction. It will be a sorry day for us, the 
champions of liberty, the people whose proud boast is that liberty 
of conscience shall always be recognized and the right to ex- 
ercise it enforced, when we say to those to whom that liberty 
is denied, whether of religion or of politics: “You may not 
come here and thus escape conditions which history tells us 
are the most terrible which tyranny can impose upon the 
human race.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want to see a literacy test suffi- 
ciently broad to permit political and religious exiles to come 
to this country, provided they are otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of our immigration laws. I take it, therefore, 
that the amendment to the pending amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri is a very pertinent one and one which 
should be incorporated into the pending amendment. 

So much for the amendment itself. While I am on my feet 
TI want to say a word or two with reference to the general sub- 
ject covered by the pending bill. 

The purpose of it is not only commendable, but its accom- 
plishment, in my judgment, is demanded by the political and 
the industrial conditions of this country, and I am not sure 
but that restrictions other than those of a literacy character 
should have been incorporated in this bill, to the end that immi- 
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gration might be still further limited. Our immigration during 
the last few years has been from southern and southeastern 
Europe, from certain sections of Asia, and to some extent from 
Russia, and the great percentage of it comes to us not because 
of dissatisfaction with religious or political conditions at home, 
but because of our better industrial conditions, It is attracted 
largely by the advertisements of steamship companies and by 
the other activities of those companies, to the end that divi- 
dends may be earned from their operations; and it therefore 
has assumed almost entirely a commercial aspect, some features 
of which, in my judgment, are of a most meretricious character. 

In other words, we are not any longer, so far as immigration 
is concerned, so much the asylum for the oppressed as the para- 
dise of those who by their cheap labor can better their condi- 
tion. Not only so, Mr. President, but many of them come not 
intending to incorporate themselves into the body politic, not 
intending to acquire a new home across the sea, where their 
children and their children’s children may subsequently identify 
themselves as citizens thereof, but intending simply to make 
sufficient money to enable them to return to their native land 
and occupy thereafter, relatively, a position of comfort and of 
independence. As a consequence the genuinely permanent labor 
in this country is and has been for some time subjected to a 
drastic competition, which has not only created widespread dis- 
content, but which has very materially lowered our standards 
of living, and consequently our standards of morality; for you 
can not have a constant horde of immigrants, inspired by 
the prospect of abundant labor to be obtained through success- 
ful competition with our labor here, without producing just 
such conditions. 

I think a great percentage of the industrial discontent of this 
zountry, a vast amount of the idleness and lack of employment, 
is due more to the enormous numbers of immigrants coming 
from these new countries, whose nativity and habits of life, 
through the indurated processes of generations, make them dif- 
ficult of assimilation, than to any and all other causes combined. 
The old immigration, so much to be desired, and which has 
done so much to establish and make permanent the industrial 
and political institutions of this country, coming from countries 
whose people are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, com- 
ing from the countries of northern Europe, has almost disap- 
peared, so that its thin current which now reaches our shores 
and has reached them for a number of years is scarcely percep- 
tible. They have been supplanted by the greater and more 
sluggish tide of immigration to which I have referred, who 
have brought in their wake political and industrial consequences 
which make the question of the further continuance of this 
policy one of the gravest, if not the gravest, of the hour. 

Mr. President, some time ago I saw in one of the magazines 
an article treating of the general question of immigration which 
throws a great many side lights upon it as well as upon other 
conditions in this country. One of them attracted my attention 
very earnestly, because it demonstrated by statistics that dur- 
ing the last 20 years the percentage of immigrants who became 
agriculturists in this country was almost negligible, while the 
Scandinavians and Germans and English and Irish and French 
and Scotch, who made up the greater portion of our immigra- 
tion in times past, were very largely devoted to agricultural 
pursuits. The new class of immigration flocks into our cities 
and becomes consumers of the necessities of life instead of pro- 
ducers, thus largely adding to the disproportion between them 
and directly affecting the almost equally important problem of 
the high cost of living. 

If it be true that with our vast domain, needing settlement 
and cultivation, and for which reason more than any other the 
immigrant has been in the past welcomed to our shores, then 
it is equally true that a class of immigrants which avoids that 
particular industry and does not add to the development of the 
material wealth of the Nation, but enters into our crowded 
cities and communities, there to be corrupted by the political 
life of American municipalities, and to compete successfully 
with American labor by degrading it, should be discouraged not 
alone by a literacy test but by other tests. 

This class of immigrants has been encouraged by the great 
corporate employing interests of the country, which, combined 
with the activity of the shipping companies, has made the pur- 
suit a great and profitable one, and at the same time, as I have 
stated, has introduced into this country a Pandora’s box of 
evils, the first evidences of which we have suffered from and 
will continue to do so in increasing proportion. 

I do not believe any man should be permitted to come to 
this country as an immigrant who simply proposes to use our 
opportunities here in competition with American labor and then 
return. I do not think he should be permitted to come here at 


all. The present practice permits such immigrants to come in 


overwhelming floods when the demand for them is great, to 
reduce the general standard of wages and of living, and to 
leave when that demand recedes, only to return when it shall 
reappear. It necessarily unsettles established business and 
industrial conditions, necessarily creates profound discontent 
and dissatisfaction, and necessarily lowers, and permanently 
lowers, those standards of American life which, after all, are 
the distinguishing features of our civilization, and which make 
81 so much higher and so much better than that of other coun- 
es. 

Mr. President, my State has been suffering for some time from 
very serious industrial strife. It has been the theater of one 
of the most deplorable labor strikes of modern times—a strike 
which has attracted the attention of the entire country and has 
received examination and inspection from its social, its political, 
its moral, and its industrial sides. It has been the basis of a 
great deal of resentment. It has excited much passion. It has 
been the subject of much misrepresentation. It has been, in 
all of its respects and all of its features, one of the most un- 
happy and unfortunate episodes of our industrial development. 
I am not at this time going to pronounce my own judginent 
either upon its causes or consequences or upon any of its other 
pressing problems. I shall not do so until the present investi- 
gationseshall have ended and the public is made acquainted 
with the results; but I want to say, as I have said heretofore, 
that one of the root causes of that unfortunate trouble is found 
in the class and character of modern immigration—a cause 
which extends back for a number of years, certainly more than 
a decade, and which, in my judgment, made that strife sure to 
come, either now or hereafter. 

We had a similar trouble—not so extensive and bloody a one, 
not one which attracted such universal attention—away back 
in 1903-4, at which time the principal coal operators in the 
southern part of the State using the military power and arm 
of the Commonwealth forcibly ejected and deported from their 
midst all turbulent, disorderly, undesired, or suspected charac- 
ters, took them beyond the limits of the State, and imported in 
their places fresh from southeastern Europe as many men as 
were necessary to carry on their operations. These men thus 
introduced into our political community were during the short 
summer which followed for the most part naturalized by the 
companies through the agency of the courts and used to control 
the elections of that year. These, for the most part, are the 
men thus imported into our midst and given places rightfully 
belonging to our own American labor who recently determined 
their own condition to be so intolerable as to justify the insur- 
rection of 1913-14, and the echoes of which are still observ- 
able in the press comments all over the country. 

Care was then taken to see that this immigration was dis- 
tributed over a large number of counties, so that the employees, 
speaking diverse languages and inspired with race prejudices, 
would not combine or confederate, but, each flocking to itself, 
make industrial combinations and further difficulties improb- 
able, if not impossible. 

Last May the President of the United States, responding to 
the call of the governor of Colorado, took charge of the coal 
counties, and with the military power of the Nation proclaimed 
and kept the peace and has preserved it since that time. 
When he did so he issued a proclamation commanding all per- 
sons to disperse, cease breaking the law, and return to their 
homes; and in order to make that proclamation effective it had 
to be translated into 22 different languages, and, as translated, 
distributed among as many nationalities. 

I think, therefore, I am fully justified in saying that one of 
the root causes of this trouble was the immigration made 
possible under existing law by means of which home labor is 
first supplanted and then controlled, aftérwards to find vent in 
those volcanic outbursts that disturb the peace and threaten the 
very structure of the social organism. 

For this reason I am in favor of a restricted immigration; 
for this reason I believe in a literacy test and think the prob- 
lem is one of such a grave nature. But, impressed as I am 
with the virtues of this bill, and intending to vote for it in such 
shape as the Senate shall ultimately determine, I can not lose 
sight of a distinguishing feature of American institutions al- 
ways proclaimed, and thus far with perfect truth, that he who 
seeks asylum from political persecution can find it under the 
Stars and Stripes. Unless it becomes necessary in order to 
secure the passage of this bill, I do not care to have my vote 
recorded for a section or a provision that draws the line at 
religious persecution and denies asylum in America to the man 
who suffers politically. 

I hope, therefore, that this amendment or some amendment 
embodying that great and vital principle may be incorporated 
into this measure before a final yote is taken. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Colorado takes his seat I should like to ask him 


a question. Does he not think the proviso at the bottom of 
page 9 gives ample opportunity for the third class for which he 
has been speaking and for which his amendment was intended? 
The clause above, as I pointed out a moment ago—the exemp- 
tion under the literacy test—was, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the only one that would be admissible, taking it for 
granted that the administrative officers would have sufficient 
discernment and take care and pains to investigate and ascer- 
tain that the individual seeking admission under the exception 
provided for, solely for religious purposes, was one to whom 
that exception might be granted, while the politically perse- 
cuted should not be denied admission here because he has been 
convicted, even. 

Now, the distinction, in a word, is this: That the man who in- 
dividually flees his native land because he can not worship God 
or his god according to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
because of the faith that is in him per se, seeks an asylum 
here, there is established by that very fact a degree of personal 
morality that might offset any danger accruing from him under 
the general terms of the literacy test, while in a political sense 
that could not be true. 

I would just suggest to the Senator that the men who are a 
menace to political institutions are generally the men who 
would not be subject to the restrictions of the literacy test. 
The country does not fear the poor ignorant individual per se, 
but it does fear the learned one who preys upon the ignorant. 
Where an educated man is immoral and conscienceless he has 
a fertile matrix for the propagation of his iniquity amongst the 
ignorant; and this bill, even in that case, provides that if he 
be politically persecuted and is otherwise admissible he can 
come in. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has called my attention 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TxHornton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. THOMAS. I had intended yielding the floor, but owing 
to the express desire of the chairman of the committee to ask 
me a question I have not done so. I will assure my friend 
the Senator from New Jersey, however, that I will occupy only 
a moment in reply. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I recognize the Senator's 
right. I rose to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think that the proviso found at the 
bottom of page 9 is sufficiently broad to cover the proposition 
which I have been discussing. I have no doubt that the Senator 
from South Carolina has given it very much more attention 
than I have. I have the most profound respect for his opinion, 
and I am convinced that the committee have sought diligently 
and earnestly and conscientiously to properly cover this ident- 
ical point. The proviso reads: 

That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
sons convicted of or legally charged with an offense purely political, not 
involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The words “or legally 
charged with“ have been stricken out. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the words “or legally charged 
with“ have been stricken out. I think that the clause comes 
more nearly conforming to the opinion of the Senator as to its 
effect with this excised clause than without it; but even then 
it is not broad enough to comprise the class of cases to which 
my amendment is directed: 

That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
peoe convicted of an offense purely political, not involving moral turpi- 

Mr. President, political persecution is not confined to indict- 
ment and conviction nor to legal charges. Political persecution 
seldom seeks these concrete forms. When it does they can be 
met. To some extent public opinion may be created by the 
effect of which, if the prosecution is nothing but a persecution, 
it may be very largely minimized. It is that system of espi- 
onage, that constant interference and ostracism, which more 
than any direct act wears out the heart of man and drives him 
in exile from his country, rather than where the persecution is 
through forms of law followed by conviction. This covers a 
certain class but not all classes who have a right to come here 
in the event that their political views are obnoxious to the Gov- 
ernment under which they live to the extent that persecution 
and oppression follow. I would therefore like to make it a 
little broader. 

I quite agree with the Senator that the literacy test can not 
keep out of this country many educated people who are more 
dangerous perhaps because of their education than the most 
ignorant of men can be. We all know that those who preach, 


and preach loudly, doctrines that are abhorrent to organized so- 
ciety and destructive of all forms of political government are 
frequently among the most intellectual of men and women. We 
also recognize that they possess the magnetic power of elo- 
quence, of persuasive oratory, and by the exercise of their 
genius they do more to propagate their pernicious doctrines 
than all the ignorant men in the world can do. 

But I understand that this law has been drawn so that other 
clauses directed against that elass of individuals will exclude 
them unless indeed they commit perjury for the purpose of get- 
ting into the country, in which event the manifestation of their 
dorne within five years will be sufficient. ground to exclude 

em. 

I do not believe, and since I have reached years of discretion 
I have not been able to believe, that education promotes mo- 
rality. On the contrary, I am inclined to think that our educa- 
tion is largely at the expense of our moral growth, because the 
country to-day, viewed from a religious standpoint, is much 
less orthodox and doubtless much less moral than when the 
percentage of ignorance was much larger. 

My position therefore is not based upon the effect which the 


exclusion of the illiterates will have in general so much as it 


is upon the fact that it is a restriction, and as such one which I 
should like to see enforced, always provided that victims of 
religious and political intolerance may not be included within 
the general inhibition, thus casting a reflection upon our future 
that ill accords with the splendid record of our past. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to ask what is the 
parliamentary situation and whether it would be a fit and 
proper time to offer an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing, and it must be disposed of before another amendment can 
be offered. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. All right. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I had hoped that the chairman of 
the committee would see his way clear to accept the amendment 
offered by my colleague. 

Mr. STONE. That there may be no misapprehension as to 
what the amendment is, I should say that I have not offered 
any amendment. The amendment to which the Senator alludes, 
which is the pending one, was proposed by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], and by his consent, on the motion of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], the word 
“ racial” was added, but it was not my amendment. 

Mr. REED. I understood that the word “racial” had been 
suggested, but I did not know it had been accepted as a part 
of the amendment. 

Mr. President, there is always a time when it is well enough 
to state a case, because in discussions we sometimes get far 
away from the case. Section 3 of this bill expressly provides: 

That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, fecble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one or more attacks 
of insanity at any time previously; persons of constitutional psycho- 

thie inferiority; persons with ronie alcoholism; paupers; persons 
ikely to become a public charge; professional be; 
sons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or dan- 

rous contagious disease; persons not comprehended within any of the 
‘oregoing excluded classes who are found to be and are cer y the 
examining su n as being e or 8 defective, such men- 
tal or physical defect being of a nature which may affect the ability of 
such alien to earn a living; persons who have been convicted of or who 
at the time of seeking admission to the United States are legally 
cha with a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude; polygamists, or persons who admit their belief in the practice 
of polygamy; anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the 
overthrow oy force or violence of the Government of the United State: 
or of all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are opposes to organize: 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public oficials, or who 
advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property; persons who 
are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining and 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized government, or who 
advocate or teach the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of ifie individ- 
uals or of officers generally, of the Government of the United States, 

Then, without reading, prostitutes, or persons coming into the 
country for the purpose of prostitution or for any other im- 
mora] purposes. 

Now, all those classes are excluded, and the exclusion reaches 
all of the evilly dispesed, all of the vicious, all of the wicked, 
all of the diseased, all of those classes against which the learned 
Senator from South Carolina has so eloquently and vehemently 
spoken. 8 

Against the exclusion of that class of people there is not now 
and has not been a single word of protest upon the floor of the 
Senate. It is-the proper kind of exclusion, and to that character 
of exclusion I am willing now by a specific name to exclude all 
those races of men who are incapable of being assimilated into 
our population—the Chinese, the Japanese, the people from. 
India, Hindustan, and all those elements that can not be melted 


into and become a real, genuine part of our civilization. 


rs; vagrants; r- 
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I think this bill is defective in that it does not reach these 
very races of men who are not of the white race, as we use 
that term. I would exclude them, not because of hatred for 
them, not because of prejudice against them, but because in 
their bone and blood and brain and disposition for a thousand 
thousand years there has been instilled the spirit of a different 
civilization. It begins with the family relation; it runs through 
all their social life; it is expressed in every phase of their po- 
litieal existence, They can no more be accustomed to our civili- 
zation than the fish, that is the natural inhabitant of the water, 
can be accustomed to living upon the land. Turn them loose 
without any government, give them absolute freedom, and they 
would set up a eivilization substantially similar to that under 
which they now live. They can not transform themselves and 
make of themselves a people believing in the vital principle of 
every republic, which is that each individual shall constitute an 
independent element of society and an integral part of the State. 

I say, therefore, all the heroics that he may indulge in in 
regard to the protection of this blessed land against the evil 
races of men who dwell in other lands is eliminated by the 
very language of this bill; and if it be not, then let us elimi- 
nate it by proper language; let us strike at the race problem as 
a race problem. 

When the Senator argues that anyone proposes to admit the 
wicked, and the corrupt and the vicious and to tear down the 
temple of civilization, he is simply raging with poised lance and 
shining shield in front of a creature of his own imagination, 
It is not an issue here. Nobody has advocated it; nobody is 
going to advocate it. The question is, Can the fitness of a 
man for citizenship be determined absolutely, finally, and con- 
clusively by his possession or his lack of possession of an edu- 
cation? All these other questions now are aside. They are 
covered by the bill. I am willing to go with the committee as 
far as they like in excluding the vicious, the corrupt, and the 
dangerous from our shores, and to go further and exclude any 
race, not because, as I said a moment ago, I have any feeling 
against the race, but because they are incapable of becoming a 
part of our civilization or sustaining our Government. 

Coming, then, to this amendment let us for a moment see just 
what the effect will be. It will be observed that it relates only 
to the literacy test. If a man possesses an education, he must 
also be free from the objectionable characteristics which are 
prohibited by the bill, and then we come to an inhibition which 
relates only to the question of education, and we are to treat 
that alone. The bill recites— 

That the following classes of persons shall be 5 from the opera- 
tion of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
Lae wine saws ea Enan thar COENS $e nice: thay were TAT 
permanent — aE solely for the purpose of escaping from 
persecution, 

Now, the committee admit that if a man is fleeing from re- 
ligious persecution he should be permitted to come into the 
United States whether he can read and write or whether he 
can not read and write. That is an admission of the principle 
that there should be exceptions and that there properly may be 
exceptions to the literacy test as a bar. That provision has 
been amended so as to cover political persecution. Again, if a 
man flees to escape political persecution the committee admit 
that he should not be excluded simply because he can not read 
or write, 

Now, we come to the proposition of this amendment, which is 
that— 

All aliens who shall ve to the satisfaction of the proper immi- 
gration officer or to the retary of Labor that they are seeking admis- 
sion to the United States to avoid religious or political— 

And, now, as amended— , 
religious, political, or racial persecution. 

We might as well discuss the question of racial persecution 
with great frankness. The Senator in charge of the bill pro- 
nounced a eulogy upon the Jewish people. He told how intelli- 
gent they are. It sounded like an exordium uttered in a Jewish 
synagogue immediately preceding a primary election. He told 
us, in effect, that the Jews are a great and wonderful people. 
I think it was this Senator—some one, at least—who said that 
the torch of learning through the Middle Ages was held aloft 
in the hands of the Jews; and that, of course, is true. Then 
he went on to assert that the Jews had availed themselves of 
educational possibilities in Russia to a remarkable degree; that 
while they were restricted and held down by law and placed 
under every kind of disadvantage, yet the illiteracy of the Jews 
in Russia was less than the illiteracy of the Russian, to whom 
the doors of the schoolhouses always were held open. Yet, 
having thus argued that the Jew is possessed of a thirst for 
learning, that he has availed himself of the opportunities in his 
own country to a marvelous extent, and laboring under the dis- 


advantage of discriminatory and oppressive law, has yet far 
outstripped the Russian people themselves, he will not permit 
an amendment including the word“ racial“ to the bill, although 
he knows it applies almost alone to the Jews. Perhaps it might 
include that race of men who sent one of their great patriots 
here to stand in the armies of the United States, who helped us 
fight for our liberties, and whose monument now adorns Penn- 
3 Avenue. For the most part it will apply to the Jews 
alone. 

And now it is proposed to say if a man is fleelng from reli- 
gious persecution he can come. He may be a Mohammedan 
fleeing from the persecution of some country on account of his 
religion. He may be a follower of Confucius. I might call the 
long list of those who worship what we call heathen gods, and 
yet he can come in. But this race of people, who are persecuted 
because of their race, are barred out; and yet the Senator said 
that he thought they might come in, because they were really 
being persecuted for their religion. Yet when it is proposed to 
make that phrase clear and plain and explicit by writing in the 
word “race,” he opposes it. The truth is that this is opposed 
because of opposition to the Jewish people; and I propose for a 
moment to address myself to the question of whether the Jewish 
people ought to be excluded from the United States. 

I start with the proposition advanced by the learned Senator 
in charge of this bill, that the percentage of illiteracy among 
the Jews in Russia, while high, is yet much lower than it is 
among the Russian people themselves, although under the laws 
of Russia the Jew is herded within the pale, denied the oppor- 
tunity to engage in the learned professions, denied admission 
to the public schools, except in a certain percentage; and I 
was advised the other day by one of the most intelligent Jews 
I know that the law, when he left Russia a few years ago, was 
that, in order to be admitted to the high school the Jew had to 
be one of but 5 for every 200 other students; that is to say, 
out of every 200 students in a high school but 5 could be Jews; 
and as the particular school the Jew was permitted to attend 
was located within the pale where the Jewish population was 
probably 20 to 1 it practically meant the exclusion of all Jews 
from a high-school education. Similar restrictions are found 
in regard to the primary schools, either by absolute law or by 
administrative abuse. Yet under these adverse circumstances 
the Senator in charge of this bill states that the Jews in Russia 
uero javano further in education than have the Russians of 

ussia, 

Why, then, deny admission to people possessed of this thirst 
for learning? A few of them come here illiterate, the older 
men bringing their families with them, for the Jew is essentially 
aman of family. It is to be said in praise of that race that the 
family ties are stronger and more tender than, perhaps, among 
any other race of people. Oppressed and crushed and perse- 
cuted because of their race and their religion, they have strug- 
gled on until a little money has been accumulated, and the 
father comes here. Perhaps he can not read and write because 
he was unable to secure an opportunity to learn. When he 
comes he brings his children. 

What of the children? Who will have the temerity to stand 
on this floor and say that the Jewish people do not send their 
children to school, do not deny themselves the very necessities 
of life that their offspring may obtain an education? I happen 
to be acquainted with a Jew who was born within the pale in 
Russia, who sought to enter the public schools there and was 
denied the privilege. His parents happened to have accumulated 
a little money, and they paid a bribe of a thousand rubles to 
a Russian officer to have this boy admitted to the high school. 
The money was taken, and then the privilege was denied. He 
came to this land alone; he secured not only a common-school 
education but was graduated with honor from one of our uni- 
versities. He is engaged in conducting a Jewish eleemosynary 
institution in my city. ‘That institution maintains a school in 
which is taught the English language, the laws of our country— 
that is, so far as they affect ordinary civil government—music, 
and the rudiments of medicine and of the mechanical arts. 
They receive these immigrants who are unable to speak a word 
of our tongue; they secure them positions at humble labor; 
they watch over them and guard them. Through that institu- 
tion every year there pass hundreds and hundreds of these 
people. They keep track of them and loan them money. This 
young Jew made the statement to me that out of 870 loans 
made last year there had been an actual loss of but 11 per 
cent, which was more than made up by the interest that was 
paid. He stated further that in every instance where there 
had been a default in payment of the principal it was trace-) 
able directly to death or tes some other catastrophe that the in- 
dividual could not prevent. He further stated to me that over 
99 per cent of all the children of school age of these immi- 
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grants were attending the public schools. As illustrative of 
how speedily, how hungrily, and how eagerly these people ac- 
quire a knowledge of our institutions, he stated to me that the 
United States district attorney was brought there to lecture 
upon American citizenship, and that this man stated to these 
people: When you become citizens you have all of the rights 
I bave,” repeating the phrase several times. When the lec- 
turer—this United States district attorney—took his seat and 
the meeting had adjourned my informant stated that an old 
Jew who had been here but six months and had acquired the 
rudiments of our language went to him and laughingly said: 
“You are mistaken. When we are naturalized we do not 
have all of the rights that you have; the Constitution of the 
United States otherwise provides.” 

These people once had a rather broad liberty in Russia. It is 
only within modern times they have been herded together like 
cattle within the pale. I put it hard upon the conscience of 
every man who is to vote upon this bill, Will you deny admission 
to an individual who has been absolutely denied the oppor- 
tunity to acquire learning, but who nevertheless is sound in 
body, sound in mind, sound in morals, and who, in order to 
benefit himself, seeks a place where he can learn and where 
the temple of intelligence is open for his children to enter? 
Will you say to him because he has been denied opportunity 
in the land of his birth that the door of hope shall be shut 
forever in his face? Will you say to the man whose back is 
already scored with the whip of the oppressor, “ Because the 
blood has already been drawn, you shall forever remain under 
the lash”? Shall we join in the old proscriptive cry which 
has been the curse of mankind through the ages? Have we 
advanced to no plane higher than that low level in which 
fanaticism and hatred and prejudice have controlled the ac- 
tions of men and of races of men? 

Spain drove out the Jews, and Spain's decline began from 
that hour. England, Holland, and other countries received 
them, but they did not decline; they were not ruined; their 
people were not destroyed. Just in proportion as nations have 
shown a broad liberality upon all these questions have they 
prospered and become great. Would you condemn these people 
or any people who are capable of assimilating themselves into 
our life because they have been denied an education? It takes 
something besides education to make or the lack cf it to un- 
make a man. I have here a report 

Mr. STONE rose. 

Mr. REED. I see my colleague has risen. 
move an executive session? 

Mr. STONE. I do, if my colleague has reached the point 
where he could defer his observations. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the senior Senator from Missouri will with- 
hold his motion for just a moment, I desire to suggest to the 
junior Senator from Missouri at this point that the real test 
of the relation of education to citizenship depends upon the 
opportunity which a man has to acquire it. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. CLAPP. While the failure to get an education where 
the opportunity exists would go to the question of the fitness of 
a man, it could not go to his fitness where the opportunity 
had been denied him. 

Mr. REED. I want to say just a word in conclusion of the 
remarks that I am making. I have here some facts with 
reference to the education of our own people, which I propose 
to lay before the Senate in the conclusion of my remarks. I 
now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to have it clearly 
understood that the amendment I have proposed to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado is to insert after the word 
“persons,” in line 9, the words when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States.” Possibly the 
Senator from Colorado might be willing to accept that as part 
of his amendment. 1 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am willing to accept the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As amended, I will inquire 
how the amendment will then read? 

Mr. STONE. It will read in this way: 

That the following classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the Illiteracy test 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as a matter 
of course that will have to be decided by a vote of the Senate. 
That, in my judgment, would not change the effect of the 
amendment as to those whom it is sought to exempt from the 
illiteracy test; and as chairman of the committee I could not 


Does he desire to 


accept it. I have given as amply as I knew how my reasons 
for opposing any modification along lines political or racial. 

At the proper time I shall have a word to say as to the 
comments made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] upon 
the remarks submitted by me the other evening concerning the 
Jews; but I can not accept the additional modifying phrase 
which the Senator from Missouri seeks to place upon the 
amendment. I appreciate fully the object sought to be at- 
tained—the opening of our doors as far as may be to the Jews 
alone. We might not be averse to that as a general proposition 
were we assured that it could not be used for other purposes; 
but after mature deliberation by the committee, or by some of 
its members at least, and informing ourselves as to the extent 
to which this might go, I am quite sure that the effect would 
be to nullify the literacy test. 

I took occasion the other day to show that, applying the 
literacy test, fewer Jews would be affected than the people of 
any other nation. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before that motion is put, 
will the Senator allow me to make a statement? 

Mr. STONE. I withhold the motion for the moment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The time is drawing near for 
the 5 recess, and there are certain pressing personal obli- 
gations which I should be very grateful to the Senate if it 
would allow me untrammeled to meet. Of course, I have no 
right to come here and set up any personal obligations other 
than those assumed in the discharge of my duties as a reason 
why a bill should take any certain course, but I did hope that 
we might fix a day certain for a vote, say at such time as would 
give ample opportunity for debate to all those who desire to be 
heard on provisions of the bill or amendments which they think 
should be presented, as well as to those who think that the bill 
should remain as it is. I did hope that we might have a day 
fixed for a vote, so that I could arrange certain personal affairs 
without any embarrassment to me as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I have 
said all that I care to say with respect to the exceptions made 
in the bill and proposed in the amendment to the so-called liter- 
acy test. If I find opportunity to do so, I should like to occupy 
a short time—comparatively, at least—of the time of the Senate 
to express some views I have as against the literacy test in its 
larger application, whether these exceptions are made or not; 
but I can not do so now, and I may not have an opportunity to 
do so at all, as it is my purpose to leave the city on Sunday, 
and I will not return until after the holiday recess. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will ask the Senator the 
direct question—of course, he can answer it or not, as he sees 
fit—would he object to fixing a date certain if, in his judgment, 
that would give ample opportunity? 

Mr. STONE. I shall not object. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then, Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. The Senator can not make a request for unani- 
mous consent without the presence of a quorum, and I am 
afraid if the Senator calls for a quorum now we will not be 
able to secure an executive session. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then, Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that it is late, and an executive session is desired, 
I will simply state, so that I will not take anyone at a disad- 
yantage, that to-morow morning, immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of the routine morning business, I shall make an effort to 
have a day certain fixed upon which this bill may reach its 
final termination. 

Mr. STONE. Why not say at the next session of the Senate 
the request will be made? 

Mr. SWANSON. Let the Senator give notice that at the next 
session of the Senate he will make that request. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have given all the notice 
necessary. Do I understand from the Senator from Missouri 
that it is the desire of those having executive matters in hand 
that there shall be an executive session at this time? 

Mr. STONE. A number of nominations have been sent in 
which I think we ought to have referred to the proper commit- 
tees, and there are some nominations pending which I think we 
might have acted upon. It will only take a short time, and I 
have no objection to the Senate going back into legislative ses- 
sion if the Senator wishes, although the hour is late. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as a matter of 
course, I have no desire to annoy Senators, and yet I am charged 
on the floor of the Senate at least with responsibility for this 
bill, and I am going to use every method in my power to keep 
it continuously before the Senate until it is finally disposed of. 
In doing so I think I will have the cooperation and the justifica- 
tion of every right-thinking Senator. As we are about to go into 
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executive session, I presume the bill will be automatically tem- 
porarily laid aside pending the next session of the Senate. 
PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice to Senators, 
on both sides of the Chamber of course, that on next Monday 
afternoon I shall make the n motion for an evening 
session of the Senate next Monday night for the purpose of con- 
sidering the calendar. 7 

EXECUTIVE ‘SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. and (at 4 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, December 19, 1914, at 12-o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate December 18, 191}. 


SECRETARY or LEGATION. 


‘Willing Spencer, of Pennsylvania, now of the lega- 
tion at Caracas, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Panama, Panama, vice William P. Cresson. 


RECEIVER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Perry M. Colson, of Gainesville, Fla., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Gainesville, Fla., vice Shields Warren, term expired. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Robert W. Davis, of Gainesville, Fla., to be register of the 
land oflice at Gainesville, Fla., vice Henry S. Chubb, term ex- 
pired. 

‘POSTMASTERS. + 
ALABAMA, 


Leslie Booker to be postmaster at ‘Phoenix, Ala., in place of 
William T. Hogan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1914. 

Joseph S. McCain to be postmaster at Lineville, Ala., in place 
of John R. McCain, resigned. 

Barney M. Roberts to be postmaster at Clanton, Ala., in place 
of Felix O. Dudley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1914. 

“ARIZONA. 

Charles Osborne to be postmaster at Holbrook, Ariz., in place 
of E. J. Smith, resigned. 

ARKANSAS. 


I. N. Deadrick to be postmaster at Parkin, Ark. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1914. 
Linn Turley to be postmaster at Forrest City, Ark., in place 
of Ellis Turley, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ross H. Hille to be postmaster at San Fernando, Cal, in 
place of Joseph P. Frankhouse. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 24, 1914. 

C. E. Tabler to be postmaster at ‘Parlier, Cal. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1914. 

B. A. Wilson to be postmaster at Los Banos, Cal., in place of 
Adolphus H. Salau, resigned. 

sCOLORADO. 


Andrew V. Sharpe to be postmaster at Fruita, Colo., in place 

of William T. Brumbaugh, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT. 

William L. Hanley to be postmaster at Thomaston, Conn., in 
place of C. A. Curtiss. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1914. 

Michael J. Howard to be postmaster at Norwalk, Conn., in 
place of Elbert S. Adams. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. : 

T. J. Kelly to be postmaster at Oakville, Conn., in place of 
— 7 Hungerford. Incumbent's commission epin June 14, 

Francis J. Bilborn to be postmaster at ‘Washington Depot, 
Conn., in place of S. Ford Seeley. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 14, 1914. 

W. R. Monroe to be postmaster at Coscob, Conn., in place of 
‘Charles W. Munsinger, resigned. 

Edward L. Reidy to be postmaster at Winsted, Conn., in place 
of James P. Glynn, resigned. 

William H. Russell to be postmaster at Southport, Conn., in 
15 ima: W. H. Jennings. Incumbent's commission expired May 


Thomas F. Ryan to be postmaster at Litchfield. Conn., in 
2 Rudolph Karl. Incumbent's commission expired June 
Willlam P. Stone to be postmaster at Salisbury, Conn., in 
3 W. P. Everts. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
r 13, 1914. 


DELAWARE. 

Frederick L. Willey to be postmaster at Bridgeville, Del., in 
place of George B. Ruos. Incumbent's commission expired 
Deeember 14, 1914. 

FLORIDA. 


Milton D. Bell to be postmaster at Inverness, Fla., in place of 
1 5 Cubberly. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 
1914. 

GEORGIA. 


W. H. Bennett to be postmaster at Tifton, Ga., in place of 
E. C. Tift. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 1914. 
James L. Brown to be postmaster at Greensboro, Ga., in place 
5 5 W. M. Bryant. Incumbent's commission expired April 21. 


James S. Francis to be postmaster at Conyers, Ga., in place of 
a T. Bp McCollum. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1914. 

James J. Gordy to be postmaster at Richland, Ga., in place of 
James J. Gordy. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1914. 

Robert L. Horne to be postmaster at Ludowici, Ga., in place 
of Robert L. Horne. Incumbent’s commission expired April 12, 
1914. 

E. H. McGehee to be postmaster at Talbotton, Ga., in place of 
William O. De Loache, removed. 

HAWAN. 


Otto F. Heine to be postmaster at Lahaina, Hawaii, in place 
of Moses D. K. Keokokalole, not commissioned. 
Henry K. Plemer to be postmaster at Waialua, Hawaii, in 
place of H. H. Plemer, resigned. 
IDAHO. 


William T. Roberts to be postmaster at Bellevue, Idaho, in 
place of Emma L. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
runry 14. 1914. 

Thomas J. Russell to be postmaster at Post Falls, Idaho, in 
place of Sherman H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ben Campbell Allensworth to be postmaster at Pekin, III., in 
place of Adolph Fehrman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

P. M. Biwer to be postmaster at Lincoln, III., in place of T. H. 
Stokes. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 1915. 

Joseph V. Campeggio to be postmaster at Ladd, III., in pluce 
of Joseph Campeggio. Incumbent's commission expired March 
7, 1914. 

John T. Carroll to be postmaster at Toluca, III., in place of 
Dominick Turigliatti, resigned. 

I. C. Davidson to be postmaster at Carthage, III., in place of 
Joseph E. Helfrich, removed. 

W. H. Hefferan to be postmaster at Rockford, III., in place of 
Howard C. Hilton, resigned. 

J. E. Herman to be postmaster at Mounds, III., in place of 
Mark L. Kennedy, removed. 

Emil J. Hess to be postmaster at Mendota, III., in place of 
J. G. Reul. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 1914. 

Frederick D. Jay to be postmaster at Elmwood, III., in place 
of Milton H. Spence, resigned. 

Charles D. Kuykendall to be postmaster at Grayville, III., in 
place of W. A. Mussett. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 18, 1914. 

Harold M. Oakford to be postmaster at Walnut, III., in place 
of Ira M. White, resigned. 

Ralph A. Pate to be postmaster at Glencoe, III., in place of 
Daniel McArthur, resigned. 

Richard J. Simmons to be postmaster at Macomb, III., in place 
of William H. Hainline, removed. 

Henry A. Stokoe to be postmaster at Farmington, III., in place 
of Sewell P. Wood. Incumbent’s commission ‘expired June 2, 
1914. - 

George R. Tilton to be postmaster at Danville, III., in place of 
Clint C. Tilton, resigned. 

B. L. Washburn to be postmaster at Carterville, III., in place 
of Tahoe E. Robertson, deceased. 


INDIANA. 
Amasa S. Robinson to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ind., in 
place of George E. Spake, resigned. 
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James H. Roy to be postmaster at Topeka, Ind., in place vf 
Eva M. Kauffman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

IOWA. 


-~ Greenup ©. Boston to be postmaster at Malvern, Iowa, in 
place of Channing C. Baird, deceased. 

Ira L. Breffle to be postmaster at Lake Park, Iowa, in place of 
ing Hatch. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1914 

N. A. Christensen to be postmaster at Alta, Iowa, in place of 
C. A. van Buskirk, resigned. 

John F. Dalton, jr., to be postmaster at Manson, Iowa, in 
place of William Springer. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

J. J. Glenn to be postmaster at Marengo, Iowa, in place of 
ae cn 1 Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 

er 13, 1914. 


Henry C. Hastings to be postmaster at Eldon, Iowa, in place 
of Erastus T. Boland, deceased. 

A. F. Jenkins to be postmaster at Russell, Iowa, in place of 
eet! oe Clinton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

, 1914. ? 

George E. Jennings to be postmaster at Garden Grove, Iowa, 
in place of W. H. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1914. 

S. T. Jordan to be postmaster at Fonda, Iowa, in place of 
R. M. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1914. 

W. C. McWilliams to be postmaster at Hedrick, Iowa, in place 
o Ta C. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1 

Emma Nicolay to be postmaster at Postville, Iowa, in place 
of Arthur S. Burdick. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 20, 1914. 

John O'Rourke to be postmaster at Red Oak, Iowa, in place 
of George A. Stibbens. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1914. j 

Joseph Peters to be postmaster at Preston, Iowa, in place of 
Frank E. Tripp, resigned. 

Hans Peter N.. Rix to be postmaster at Manning, Iowa, in 
place of C. A. Easterly. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1914. 

W. C. Swigart to be postmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa, in place 
of A. M. Phillips, removed. 

Herman Toering to be postmaster at Orange City, Iowa, in 
place of Geradus L. Van de Steeg. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 13, 1914. 

Lacey A. Wine to be postmaster at Sac City, Iowa, in place 
of Charles L. Early. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 13. 1914. 

KAN SAS. 


Wenslow Cipra to be postmaster at Lincoln, Kans., in place 
of C. M. Heaton, resigned. 

Clarence Coulter to be postmaster at Blue Rapids, Kans., in 
place of Horace C. Lathrop, resigned. 

William F. Grosser to be postmaster at Salina, Kans., in 
place of George M. Hull. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1914. 

Frank H. Higley to be postmaster at Cawker City, Kans., in 
place of Curt M. Higley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1914. 

Jeremiah M. Hopper to be postmaster at Ness City, Kans., 
in place of William H. Bondurant, resigned. 

John F. Hostetler to be postmaster at Great Bend, Kans., in 
place of Theodore Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 2, 1914. 

Lloyd E. Jackson to be postmaster at McPherson, Kans., in 
place of L. Dallas McMurray. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

Allen W. Jones to be postmaster at Minneola, Kans., in place 
of Edna M. Jeffers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

Joseph J. Keraus to be postmaster at Wakeeney, Kans., in 
place of Harvey S. Givler. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 20, 1914. 

R. D. MeCliman to be postmaster at Seneca, Kans., in place of 
W. II. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 

1914. 
Louis C. Orr to be postmaster at 3 Kans., in place of 
W. D. Casey, resigned. 

S. T. Osterhold to be postmaster. at Holton, Kans., in place of 
25 8 Tucker. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 

4. 


Nathan E. Reece to be postmaster at Stafford, Kans., in place 
of Charles G. Webb, resigned. 

Thomas J. an to be postmaster at St. Marys, Kans, in place 
of William H. True. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1914. 

Henry F. Schmidt to be postmaster at Dodge City, Kans., in 
place of James A. Arment. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

John Wolfert to be postmaster at Downs, Kans., in place of 
Tomi a McCune. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

KENTUCKY. 


Robert H. Anderson to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ky., 
in place of Llewellyn F. Sinclair, resigned. 

Edward O. Gooch to be postmaster at Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1914. 

Moses Kaufman to be postmaster at Lexington, Ky., in place 
of Wilbur R. Smith, resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 


S. B. Hanes to be postmaster at Jena, La., in place of Rich- 
ard E. Hodges, resigned. 


MAINE. 


Frank B. Hills to be postmaster at Thomaston, Me., in place 
4 Edward Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1914. 

John W. Hutchins to be postmaster at Fryeburg, Me., in place 
5 ray E. Frye. Incumbent's commission expired December 

1914. 

Joseph A. Kenney to be postmaster at South Paris, Me., in 
place of Samuel F. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

MARYLAND. 


Thomas D. Bowers to be postmaster at Chestertown, Md., in 
place of M. W. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 4, 1913. 

Washington F. Collins to be postmaster at Millington, Md., 
in place of Rose E. Walls. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Charles Judefind to be postmaster at Rock Hall, Md. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1914. 

Mary W. McKnett to be postmaster at Trappe, Md. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1914. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


John Adams to be postmaster at Provincetown, Mass., 
place of Joseph A. West, deceased: ` 

Edward F. Dannahy to be postmaster at Holliston, Mass., 
in place of Althamer E. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 13, 1914. 

Daniel A. Donnelly to be postmaster at Walpole, Mass.. in 
place of Julius Guild. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1914. 

Joseph F. Lapine to be postmaster at Hudson, Mass., in place 
of G. A. Coolidge. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1914. 


in 


MICHIGAN. 


Horatio J. Abbott to be postmaster at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 

place of H. G. Prettyman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1914. 

Charlie W. Beier to be postmaster at Lenox, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1914. 

James C. Beckwith to be postmaster at Marshall, Mich., in 
place of James P. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 13. 1914. 

James J. Byers to be postmaster at Houghton, Mich., in place 
of Ernest J. Dube, deceased. 

Powell Brody to be postmaster at Lawton, Mich., 
Minnie L. Hall. 
1914. 

Patrick Garyey to be postmaster at Hemlock, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1. 1914. 

Charles E. Hogadone to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in place of W. Millard Palmer, removed. 

Earl Hunter to be postmaster at Lowell, Mich., 
C. G. Perry. 
1914. 

Frederick J. Kruger to be postmaster at Centerville, Mich., in 
place of Edwin L. Clapp, deceased. 

John F. McInerney to be postmaster at Wyandotte, Mich., in 
place of E. N. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1914. 

Myron E. Miller to be postmaster at Charlotte, Mich., in place 
of H. T. McGrath. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1914. 


in place of 
Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 


in place of - 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 


1914. 
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Willard R. Noyes to be postmaster at Albion, Mich., in place 
of A. D. Bangham. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

Patrick H. Schannenk to be postmaster at Chassell, Mich. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1914. 

Charles J. Tarte to be postmaster at Marine City, Mich., in 
place of Charles L. Doyle. removed. 

W. L. Tinham to be postmaster at Northville, Mich., in place 
of M. N. Johnson. Ineumbent's commission expired December 
14. 1914. 

F. Raymond Wallbrecht to be postmaster at Central Lake, 
Mich., in place of Arthur J. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 14, 1914. 


MINNESOTA, 


S. G. Anderson, jr., to be postmaster at Hutchinson, Minn., in 
place of Kee Wakefield. Incumbent's commission expired. June 
2, 1914. 

Chauncey W. Bulen to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Minn., 
in place of D. A. Malloy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1914. 

John Butler to be postmaster at Lesuene Center, Minn., in 
place of J. H. Smullen. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1914. 

J. B. Connors to be postmaster at Hibbin, Minn., in place of 
T. J. Godfrey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1914. 

Charles F. Cook to be postmaster at Austin, Minn., in place 
of Osman J. Simmons, resigned. - 

Ruth S. Driscoll to be postmaster at Madison, Minn., in place 
of J. B. Oadson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1914. 

J. F. McDonnell to be postmaster at Waverly, Minn., in place 
of A. E. Learned. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. > 

Henry J. Schaefer to be postmaster at Albany, Minn., in 
place of J. B. Pallansch, resigned. 

Oscar T. Stromme to be postmaster at Elbow Lake, Minn., in 
place of J. S. Jacobson, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPL 


Mattie B. Catchings to be postmaster at Georgetown, Miss. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1914. 

A. C. Fant to be postmaster at Macon, Miss., in place of H. N. 
Scales. Incumbent's commission expired June 14, 1914. 

Frank L. Ratliff to be postmaster at Shaw, Miss., in place of 
Frank L. Ratliff. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

“Nannie Stuart to be postmaster at Morton, Miss. 
became presidential October 1, 1914. 


MISSOURI. 


James H. Campbell to be postmaster at Higginsville, Mo., in 
place of Melvin C. James. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

W. N. Collins to be postmaster at Kansas City, Mo., in place 
of Joseph H. Harris, resigned. 

William A. Crow to be postmaster at Humansville, Mo., in 
place of James A. Ham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

William S. Dray to be postmaster at Savannah, Mo., in place 
of John D. Kerr, removed. 

M. H. Estill to be postmaster at King City, Mo., in place of 
G. L. Miller. 
1914. 

Eugene M. Goodwin to be postmaster at Odessa, Mo., in place 
of De Forest Spore. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1914. y 

Grover ©. Gresham to be postmaster at Parkville, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Luthy. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1914. A 
J. C. Hall to be postmaster at Kearney, Mo., in place of 
G. W. Riddle. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 
1914. : . : 
` Francis A. Howard to be postmaster at Slater, Mo., in place 
4 E. T. Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

1914. 

Edgar R. Idol to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, Mo., in place 
25 G. M. Dallas. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1914. 

James R. Lowell to be postmaster at Moberly, Mo., in place of 
L. W. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired December 15, 
1914. : 

_ Louis P. Kern to be postmaster at Sainte Genevieve, Mo., in 
place of Andrew J. Siebert, resigned. - 


Office 


LII 


23 


Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 


R. N. Owsley to be postmaster at Windsor, Mo., in place of 
A. H. Cole. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 1914. 

Edwin Reavis to be postmaster at Sweet Springs, Mo., in place 
of J. J. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 
1914. 

Charles A. Stoner to be postmaster at Ridgeway, Mo., in place 
of George E. Melvin, deceased. 

Charles L. Welden to be postmaster at Maysville, Mo., in 
place of E. H. Brant. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1914. 

MONTANA. 

Ephraim E. Hackett to be postmaster at Victor, Mont., in 

place of Joseph Appolonio, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 

Francis W. Brown to be postmaster at Lincoln, Nebr., in 
pace of E. R. Sizer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1914. 

Frederick A. Mellberg to be postmaster at Newman Grove, 
Nebr., in place of Carelius K. Olson, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Charles ©. Crane to be postmaster at Clayton, N. J., in place 
2 se Dooling. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

. 1914. 

Harry F. Hinchman, jr., to be postmaster at Convent Station, 
N. J., in place of W. A. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 19, 1914. 

Edward W. Walker to be postmaster at Cranbury, N. J., in 
piace of J. S. Bergen. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1914. 

NEW YORK. 

Allen S. Brower to be postmaster at Woodmere, N. X., in 
place of W. D. Burtis. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1914. 

Thomas J. Courtney to be postmaster at Garden City, N. Y., 
in place of Clara Doughty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17; 1914. 

William J. Ferrick to be postmaster at Chappaqua, N. V., in 
place of J. Mailler Hunt, resigned. 

William M. Heaney to be postmaster at Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. V., in place of W. S. Keene. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 22, 1914. 

Daniel F. Shea to be postmaster at Jamaica, N. Y., in place 
of W. B. Ashmead. Incumbent's commission expires February 
8, 1915. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Robert V. Brawley to be postmaster at Statesville, N. C., in 
place of D. L. Raymer. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1914. 

David T. Clark to be postmaster at Weldon, N. C., in place of 
J. O. Burton. Incumbent's commission expired April 21. 1914. 

Mary H. Osborn to be postmaster at Oxford, N. C., in place of 
C. D. Osborn, deceased. 

John H. Wilson to be postmaster at Sylva, N. C. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1914. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Marjorie J. Bloom to be postmaster at Devils Lake, N. Dak.. 
in place of Richard Daeley. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1914. 

Carl L. George to be postmaster at Sarles, N. Dak. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1914. 

A. A. J. Lang to be postmaster at Sanborn, N. Dak. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1914. 

Myrtie Nelson to be postmaster at Bowman, N. Dak., In place 
of William H. Workman, removed. 

W. W. Smith to be postmaster at Valley City, N. Dak., in 
place of William H. Pray, removed, 

i OHIO. 

F. N. Cary to be postmaster at New Richmond, Ohio, in place 
of F. F. Talley. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1914. 

Jacob C. Hoch to be postmaster at Spencerville, Ohio, in place 
of H. M. Ashton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 
1914. 

Jacob E. Mercer to be postmaster at Hicksyille, Ohio, in place 
of Akin M. Richards, removed. 

Bernard Sherman to be postmaster at Minster, Ohio, in place 
of H. Bernard Sherman, resigned. 

John L. Shuff to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio, in place 
of Elias R. Monfort, resigned. 

William A. White to be postmaster at Crestline, Ohio, in place 
of Albert Haworth. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 
1914. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Clarence G. Dalton to be postmaster at Mounds, Okla., in 
place of W. H. Bierly. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1914. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Lewis W. Bechtel to be postmaster at Stowe, Pa., in place of 
B P. Sheeder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 

14. 

William F. Burehfield to be postmaster at Mifflin, Pa., in 
place of S. M. MeNitt. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1914. 

Albert E. Eckert to be postmaster at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
in place of N. S. Brittain, jr., resigned. i 

Daniel E. Hanrahan to be postmaster at Hallstead, Pa., in 
place of W. F. Simrell. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1914. 

George W. Heffelman to be postmaster at New Cumberland, 
Pa., in place of Herman Long, removed. 

P. G. Katz to be postmaster at Verona, Pa., in place of John 
McCurdy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 1914. 

John Kehoe to be postmaster at Pittston, Pa., in place of H. J. 
Mahon. Incumbent's commission expired March 31, 1914. 

Thomas W. Loftus to be postmaster at Archbald, Pa., in place 
Bae A. Philbin. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 
1914. 

James J. McArdle to be postmaster at Nesquehoning, Pa., in 
paS of T. H. Floyd. Incumbent's commission expired June 10, 
1914. 

Walter James McBeth to be postmaster at Braddock, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Sheets. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1914. 

Joseph P. McMahon to be postmaster as Susquehanna, Pa., in 
place of G. W. Shaeff. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1914. 

William A. Meehan to be postmaster at Dickson City, Pa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1914. 

Frank P. Moats to be postmaster at Smithfield, Pa., in place 
of A. J. Sutton. Incumbent's commission expired April 7, 1914. 

John J. Moran to be postmaster at Olyphant, Pa., in place 
of S. J. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired April 29, 
1914. 

James G. Paul to be postmaster at Bradford, Pa., in place of 
Robert P. Habgood, resigned. 

C. K. Spragg to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Pa., in place 
of A. P. Dickey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1914. 

E. H. Sutterley to be postmaster at Morrisville, Pa., in place 
of G. M. Palmer. Incumbent's commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

George F. Trout to be postmaster at Stewartstown, Pa., in 
place of William H. Fulton, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


John B. O'Neal to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. C. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1914. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Demetrious S. Billington tọ be postmaster at Spearfish, 
S. Dak., in place of John Bell, resigned. ji 

Linville Miles to be postmaster at Langford, S. Dak., in place 
of Linville Miles. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1014. 

TENNESSEE. 

G. P. Atchison to be postmaster at Erin, Tenn., in place of 
Zeph Roby. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 
1914. 

J. L. Haynes to be postmaster at Decherd, Tenn., in place of 
W. H. Shelley, Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1914. 

Kate Penn to be postmaster at Kenton, Tenn., in place of 
J. P. Penn, deceased. 

TEXAS. 

Sallie M. Ayres to be postmaster at Frankston, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1914. 

Samuel H. Bell to be postmaster at Deport, Tex., in place of 
Wilson I. Lawlor, resigned. 

A. H. Buie to be postmaster at Ennis, Tex., in place of A. H. 
Culver, resigned. 

©. J. Debenport to be postmaster at Commerce, Tex., in place 
of Dallas Harbert, resigned. 

Edwin Forrest, jr., to be postmaster at Blum, Tex., in place 
of E. E. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
19. 1914. 

Edmund Herder to be postmaster at Shiner, Tex., in place of 
Gustave A. Pannewitz, deceased. 


E. G. Keese to be postmaster at Stamford, Tex., in place of 
12 955 Atkins. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
C. T. McConnico to be postmaster at Kerens, Tex. in place of 
8155 ri Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
Bessie L. Rorex to be postmaster at Panhandle, Tex., in place 
E O. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 19, 
Martha A. Smith to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1914. 
UTAH. 


David Bennion to be postmaster at Vernal, Utah, in place of 
1915 Young, jr. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 
Walter K. Granger to be postmaster at Cedar City, Utah, in 
Place of Charles S. Wilkinson, removed. 
VERMONT. 


C. A. Burnham to be postmaster at Bristol, Vt., in place of 
F. G. Haskins. Incumbent's commission expired April 26, 1914. 

F. W. Childs to be postmaster at Brattleboro, Vt., in place of 
Kittredge Haskins, Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1915. 

Martha L. Gilbert to be postmaster at Randolph Center, Vt, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1914. 

Patrick M. Meldon to be postmaster at Rutland, Vt., in place 
of George F. Pease. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

George W. Pierce to be postmaster at Lyndonville, Vt., in 
place of J. M. Le Bourveau. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 24, 1914. 

Hugh A. Sherlock to be postmaster at South Royalton, Vt., in 
place of P. S. Belknap. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 13. 1914. 

VIRGINIA, 

A. B. Buchanan to be postmaster at Tazewell, Va., in place of 
William C. Pendleton, resigned. . 

Carroll C. Chowning to be postmaster at Urbanna, Va. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1914. 

John W. Kellam to be postmaster at Onley, Va. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1914. 

J. Wiliam Sibert to be postmaster at Winchester, Va., in 
place of G. H. Kinzel, deceased. 

William G. Stevenson to be postmaster at Accomac, Va. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1914. 

WASHINGTON. 

Hugh A. Nolan to be postmaster at Everett, Wash., in place 
of J. M. Vernon. Incumbent’s commission expired May 2, 1914, 

George D. Shannon to be postmaster at Anacortes, Wash,, in 
place of V. J. Knapp. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
15, 1913. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

William W. Irwin to be postmaster at Wheeling, W. Va., in 
place of A. H. Wiedebusch, deceased. 

Charles Lively to be postmaster at Weston, W. Va., in place 
of Richard A. Hall, resigned, 

WISCONSIN. 

William Alexander to be postmaster at Hayward, Wis., in 
place of H. P. Fuley. Incumbent's commission expired May 31, 
1914. l 

Robert A. Grignon to be postmaster at Suring, Wis. ` Office 
became presidential October 1, 1914. 

Edward Lowth to be postmaster at Wisconsin Veterans 
Home, Wisconsin. Office became presidential October 1; 1914. 

John A. Stewart to be postmaster at Seymour, Wis., in place 
of Francis R. Dittmer, resigned. 

WYOMING. : 

A. W. Coons to be postmaster at Basin, Wyo., in place of 
William Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1914. 

W. A. Johnson to be postmaster at Green River, Wyo., in 
place of William Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1914. 


CONTFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 18, 1914. 
CONSUL. J ; 
Thomas B. L. Layton to be consul at Tahiti, Society Islands. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


John Hugh Kirkpatrick to be United States marshal for the 
western district of Louisiana. 
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RECEIVER OF PUBLIC. MONEYS. 


Perry M. Colson to be receiver of public moneys at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Robert W. Davis to be register of the land office at Gaines- 

ville, Fla. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander Daniel W. Wurtzbaugh to be a com- 
mander. 

Lieut. Commander Ralph Earle to be a commander. 

Ensign Ralph E. Sampson to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Machinist Axel V. Kettels to be a chief machinist. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert T. S. Lowell to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clyde R. Robinson to be a lieutenant. 


REJECTION, 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate December 18, 191}. 
POSTMASTER. ` 
W. N. Collins to be postmaster at Kansas City, Mo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, December 18, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou eternal and eyer-living God, our heavenly Father, 
we bless Thy holy name that Thou hast not left us in this 
world alone to grope in darkness, but that the light of Thy 
presence is round about us shining in and through us to illu- 
mine our minds, cleanse our hearts, upholding, sustaining, 
guiding us to right thinking and clean living. That for every 
tear there are a thousand smiles; for every sorrow a thousand 
joys; for every crime a thousand noble, generous deeds; for 
every low and selfish desire a thousand glorious aspirations. 
That the star of love is in the ascendency leading us onward 
and upward. Continue, we beseech Thee, Thy presence and 
help us to do Thy will, and Thine be the praise forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

THE LATE HON. RORERT G. BREMNER. 

Mr. DRUKKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the order which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Sunday, January 24, 1914, be set apart for addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of Hon. ROBERT G. BREMNER, 
late a Representative from the State of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, the subject being the “ Co- 
lombian viewpoint of the Panama treaty situation.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, the subject being the “Colombian viewpoint of the 
Panama treaty situation.” Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. AcGcUstus OCTAVIUS Bacon, late a Senator from the 
State of Georgia. 

Resolved, at as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
services, 

Resolved, That the . communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill H. R. 
19909, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 
and when the House adjourned the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bygns] had asked for a separate vote on the Good amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a 
Separate yote on amendment No. 1. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
for a separate vote on amendment No. 1. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the other amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report amendment No. 1. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a point of 
order to the Chair with reference to the so-called Good amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. This first amendment is another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I will reserve it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike ou 2 
with e 10 7 ee A e e 

“That in lieu of all mileage each Senator, Representative, Delegate, 
or Resident Commissioner shall be allowed his actual traveling ex- 
8 for himself and the dependent members of his family in coming 

rom and returning to his home at each session of Congress.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 36. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DONOVAN and Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point-of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I renew it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I made the point of order 
that there was no quorum present, and I did not withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut made the 
point of order—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I made it myself, and I did not with- 
draw it. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly the gentleman from Connecticut 
made it, because the Chair recognized him. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. But, Mr. Speaker, I sought recognition, 
and I make it now. I thought I had done so before. 

The SPEAKER. All right. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. In the yote about to be taken a vote of “aye” 
votes for the expenses of the Member and his f=:mily and a vote 
of “no” is for 5 cents? 

The SPEAKER. The vote which is about to be taken is to 
ARATO whether n quorum is here, which necessitates a double 
roll call, , 

Mr. SISSON. The point I desire to get at is in reference to 
the yea-and-nay vote. I do not know the parliamentary status. 

Mr. MANN. It is an automatic roll call. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I made the point of order to avoid a roll 
call which did not give a vote. It is an automatic call of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. It is an automatic call of the House, and the 
Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will answer the gentleman's par- 
liamentary inquiry if he will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. I asked the Speaker this question: If a vote 
of “aye” votes for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy] to pay the Member mileage and that 
of the dependent members of his family, and if a vote of “no” 
is for the 5 cents a mile? Is that the parliamentary status? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us see if it can not be stated 
a little clearer, if the gentleman from Mississippi will permit. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to find out myself, if the gentleman 
will state it, what the parliamentary status is. 

Mr. GARNER. A vote of “aye” is in favor of the so-called 
Hardy amendment, which provides for the actual expenses of a 
Member and his dependent family. A vote of “nay” is in favor 
of 5 cents a mile, as contained in the bill. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. If that is a correct statement of what is 
contained in the bill 

Mr. GARNER. It is. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). A vote “yea” means that you 
adopt that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is what is in the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The expense account. The other one is the 
5-cent provision. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker——. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I am trying to find out what 
this means. I do not understand this leaves it at 5 cents a mile 
if you defeat this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The bill reported 5 cents a mile. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. That has not been adopted, 
has it? 

The SPEAKER. It stands in the bill. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation, the 5 cents a mile was defeated. The pro- 
vision for the expenses of the Member and members of his 
family was carried. If this is defeated, if we go along the pro- 
ceedings of the other day, we take up then the vote on no 
mileage. That was the situation the other day. 

The SPEAKER. All the Chair knows about what happened 
in the Committee of the Whole is the report of the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, and he reported back that the 
committee had directed him to report this bill with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation to vote for the amend- 
ments and the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, if I may be allowed to state 
the proposition, as it was originally reported by the committee 
it was 5 cents a mile. While there was a point of order made 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], it was 
overruled; and an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] to substitute in place of that the actual 
traveling expenses of Members and dependent members of their 
families was adopted, and that is now before the House. 

Mr. MANN. That was a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. FOSTER. A motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. MANN. If that does not carry, it remains as it was in 
the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that if the amendment is voted down, it re- 
mains at 5 cents; but if adopted, it means the actual expenses 
to the Member and the dependent members of his family. 

The SPEAKER. Those who are in favor of actual expenses 
will vote “ yea,” and those in favor of 5 cents a mile will vote 
“nay.” And if you are not in favor of either one of them— 
Pa, vote as you please. [Laughter.] The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 171, nays 160, 
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Sparkman 
Staford 
mghton m Norton Rtedman 
Esch Holland Oglesby Stephens, Miss, 
Evans Houston Oldfield Stephens, Tex. 
Falconer Howard O'Sbaunessy Stevens, N. II. 
Farr Hoxworth Padgett Stone 
Fess Hughes Ga Page, N. C. Stont 
Fields Hull Peterson Sumners 
Finley Igoe Phelan Taggart 
Fitzgerald Jacoway Post Taylor, Ala, 
Va. Johnson, S. C. Pou ‘aylor, Ark 
Floyd, Ark, Keating uin Thacher 
Fora 8 Rauch Thompson, Okla, 
ennedy, lowa uc ompson, 
Gard Kitchin Rayburn Underhill 
Garner Lesher Rellly, Conn. Underw: 
Garrett, Tex. ver Reilly, Wis. Vaughan 
Gerry Lindbergh ogers Vinson 
Goeke Lloyd Rovse Vollmer 
Goodwin, Ark. Lobeck Rubey Watkins 
Gordon Lonergan Rucker Watson 
Graham, III. McKellar Ruple: Weaver 
Griffin MacDonald Russell Webb 
Hamlin Magulre, Nebr, Saunders Whaley 
Hammond Mahan Scott White 
arris Mitchell Shackleford Willis 
Harrison Montague Sisson in; 
ay oon Slayden Witherspoon 
Hayden Morgan, La. Smith, Md. Woods 
Heflin Mulkey . Smith, N. V. Young, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Korbly. 
NOT VOTING—96. 
Ainey E Kinkead, N. J. Porter 
et Eagle oy. Price 
Ashbroo Elder Lee, Pa. Ragsdale 
Barehfeld Falso y Lewis Ma. R 
n w iordan 
thri Francis wis, Rothermel 
pea aet, Garrett, Tenn, t — ally i 
ritten Geo Logue ‘Idomr 
Brown, W. Va. Glttins McAndrews Sells * 
Bruckner Glass McClellan Shreve 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. McGuire, Okla. Sims 
Bulkley Goldfogle aher Slem: 
Calder Gorman artin Small 
Cantrill Graham, Pa, Metz Smith, Saml. W. 
Carew Morin Talbott, Md. 
Chandler, N. 1. Guernsey Mott Taylor, N. 
ypool Hamill Murdock Townsend 
Connelly, Kans. Hamilton, N. Y. Neeley, Kans. Tuttle 
Dale art Nolan, J. 1 are 
Deitrick Hinebaugh O'Brien Wallin 
Difenderfer Jones "Hair Walsh 
Booting Kennedy, Conn. Parker, N. X. Whitacre 
Driscol Kiess, tten, N. X. Wilson, Fla. 
Dunn Kindel Platt Wilson, N. X. 


answered“ present“ 1, not voting 96, as follows: 
YEAS—171. 
Abercrombie Doolittle Johnson, Utah Parker, N. J. 
Ad Doremus Johnson, Wash, Patton, Pa. 
Allen Drukker Kahn Peters 
Anderson Dupré eister Plumley 
Anthony Edmonds Kelley, Mich, Powers 
Aswell Edwa ennedy, . Prou 
vis Estopinal Kent Raine. 
Baker Fergusson Kettner Roberts, Mass, 
Barnhart Ferris Key, Ohio Roberts, Ney. 
Bartholdt FitzHenry nkaid, Nebr. Sabath 
Barton Fordney Kirkpatri Sherley 
Bell, Cal. Fowler Knowland. J. R. Sherwood 
Blackmon French ider innott 
beck Gallagher Laffert loan 
Broussard Gallivan La Follette Smith, Idaho 
Brown, N. X. Gardner Langham Smith, J. 
Browne, Gill Langley Smith, Minn, 
Rrowning Gillett Lazaro Smith, Tex, 
Bryan Gilmcre Lee, Ga, Stanley 
Buchanan, III. Lenroot Steenerson 
Burke, Pa. Goulden Stephens, Cal. 
Burke, 8. Dak. y Lie tep. Nebr. 
Batler Green, Iowa Lindquist Stevens, Minn, 
Campbell Greene, Mass, Linthicum inger 
Cantor Greene, Vt. McGillicuddy Sutherlond 
Carlin Griest McKenzie witzer 
rr Gudger McLaughlin Talcott, N. X. 
Carter Hamilton. Mich. Madden Tavenner 
Cary Hardy Manahan Taylor, Colo. 
Church Haugen Mann 8 
line Hawley Ma Ten Eyck 
Conry Hayes Miller Thomson, III. 
Cooper Helgesen Mondell Towner 
Copley 133 feeds ou 5 aed 
enry organ, Okla. e 
Danforth Hill Morrison Volstead 
Davenport Hinds Moss, Ind. Walker 
Davis Howell oss, W. Va, Walters 
Decker Hughes, W. Va. Neely, W. Va. Williams 
Dent ulings kg E Winslow 
Dershem Humphrey, Wash. Paige, Mass, Woodruff 
Dillon Humphrezs, Miss. Palmer Young, N. Dak, 
Donohoe Johnson, Ky. Park 
NAYS—160. 
Adamson Booher Byrnes, S. C. Collier 
Aiken Borchers Ryrns, Tenn. Connolly, Iowa 
Alexander Borland Callaway Cox 
Austin Bowdle Candler, Miss. Cramton 
Baile Caraway Crisp 
Barkle Buchanan, Tex. asey Crosser 
Bartlett Burgess lancy Cullop 
Beak Burke, Wis, Clark, Fla. Dickinson 
Bell, Ga. Burnett oady Dies 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Harpy was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

. DALE with Mr. MARTIN. 

. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. McAnprews with Mr. PORTER. 

. Parren of New York with Mr. SELLS. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. WALLIN. 

. Scurry with Mr. SHREVE. 

. SMALL with Mr. VARE. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. Wirson of Florida with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

. Tatsorr of Maryland with Mr. SAMUEL W. Samir. 

. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. PLATT. 

. Konop with Mr. MORIN. 

. JONES with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

. Harr with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

„Haul with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. Grece with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. Grass with Mr. Stxur. 

Ea with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

. Eacan with Mr. Dunn. 

. DRISCOLL with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. CoNNELLY of Kansas with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Lewts of Maryland with Mr. Mort. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not believe that under the 
rules the gentleman from North Carolina has the right to vote, 
but the Clerk will call his name, and the Chair will study the 
matter out. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Pov, and he answered 
“ nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

119, line 12, insert: That section 31 of the act roved Jul 
2, 1388, is hereb yje réi y 


y repealed. 
Mr, GARNER rose. 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr: GARNER. To make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. To submit a point of order. I make the point 
of order, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment, never having been 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and never having been reported by the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
which had this bill under consideration, is not before the House 
of Representatives for consideration; and in support of that 
statement, Mr, Speaker, I want to refer the Speaker to the 
Rxconb, on page 328. 

Mr. LENROOT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. LENROOT. To make the point of order that the Chair 
enn not entertain this point of order under the rules of the 
House; and on that I wish to be heard. It may affect the 
question of the merits as to the right of the Chair to entertain 
the point of order at all. On that I wish to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. You can not have two points of order pend- 
ing at once; but the Chair believes that the point raised by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin takes precedence over the other. 

Mr. GARNER. I will retire, then, until my friend gets 
through. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, the point of order that I make 
is that the Speaker can not entertain a point of order on the 
grounds named by the gentleman from Texas, and upon that I 
desire to cite to the Chair section 6932 of Hinds’ Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. What volume? 

Mr. LENROOT. Volume 5. 

The SPEAKER. Section 6932? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and the following sections, 6933 and 
6934. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 
Mr. LENROOT. I read from 


6932. The Speaker declines to entertain ints of order as to condi- 
tions alleged to have existed in Committee of the Whole when the report 
has made no mention thereof. On January 26, 1889, the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union rose, and, the Speaker hav- 
ing resumed the chair, the Chairman reported that the Committee of 
the Whole, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10419) mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other Lag” ego had 
5 to report the same back with an amendment in form of 
a substitute. 

Mr. William P. Hepburn, of Towa, 2 to a point of order, said: 

“T desire to say that the provisions of the bill making separate and 
distinct appropriations have not been considered in the Committee of 
the Whole, and no vote has been taken upon any provision appropriat- 
ing a specific sum of money "— 

Raising identically the same question that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] now raises. Mr. Hepburn proceeds: 

“ Before the Committee of the Whole had proceeded beyond the 
consideration of the eighth line, before any subsequent paragraph had 
been read, this amendment was offered, and against objection a vote 
upon it was forced prior to the taking of any vote upon any one of the 
point of order that th: 


subsequent provisions of the bill. I make t e 
vote can not be taken upon the adoption of this substitute until the pro- 
visions of the bill have n separately read and considered in the Com- 


mittee of the Whole.” 

The Speaker held: 

“ Of course the House has nothing before it, and the Chair has nothing 
before him except the report of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. The facts stated by the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. Hepburn], if they be facts, might constitute a good reason for the 
recommitment of the bill by the House to the Committee of the Whole. 
But the Chair must deal with the report as presented. The bill is out 
of the, Committee of the Whole and in the House by the action of the 
committee, which the Chair can not revise or overrule in any manner, 
The point of order is not sustained,” 


Again: 


6933. On March 14, 1902, after the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union had risen and the Chairman reported fayorably 
several bills, and before action on the bills had been taken by the House, 
Mr. Francis W. Cushman, of Washington, rising to a parliamentary in- 


quiry, said: 
oy will ask if it is in order to challenge the correctness of the state- 
ment made by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House to 
the Speaker? I raise the point that no vote was taken in the Committee 
s the Whole ordering the committee to rise and report those bills to the 
ouse ”— 


Again a question squarely analogous to the question now pre- 
sented. I read: 


The Speaker said : 

“The gentleman from Washin 
not hold a court of 2 bya as 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
House only knows from the report of its 
report the first bill.” 


Again: 


6934. On December 10, 1877, the House having been in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and having considered 


will readily see that the Chair can 
the action of the Committee of the 
That is a matter that 


the 
man, The Clerk will 


the President's message, rose and reported that they had come to no 


resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not bother the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for any more authorities. If the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] has any, the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, just a word as to the question of 
fact. When the committee rose last night and reported the bill 
back to the House, the Chairman reported the bill with sundry 
amendments. The amendments were not specified by the Chair. 
They never are. How do we obtain the record as to what 
amendments were agreed to in Committee of the Whole? We 
rely upon the amendments in the possession of the reading 
clerk of the House. Now, when the bill was reported back last 
night the Speaker asked if a separate vote was demanded on 
any amendment. One of the Members asked for a separate 
vote on the Good amendment, and this morning the Speaker 
directed the Clerk to report the Good amendment. It wus 
reported in fact by the reading clerk, who possesses the 
records of the House and the Committee of the Whole, as an 
amendment agreed to by the Committee of the Whole. The 
Speaker can not take the word of a Member of the House that 
such an amendment was not agreed to, because the record shows 
that the amendment was agreed to, was reported to the House, 
and in fact it has been actually reported to the House this 
morning. There is no going behind the returns, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is in error. The Recorp not 
only does not show that the amendment was agreed to, but it 
shows that it was not. The Clerk, who read that portion of the 
bill at the time it was under consideration, says it was not 
agreed to. If you can get a better record than the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and the Clerk himself, I do not know how you 
ean get it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman now seeks to appeal to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL. Recorp. The records of the House show that the 
amendment was agreed to. What would be the situation if the 
gentleman’s contention should be upheld, that the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole did not perform his duty, that 
the Committee of the Whole did not perform its duty? In 
order to sustain the contention of the gentleman, the Speaker 
would have to hold that the Committee of the Whole did not 
know what it was doing, and that the Chairman of that com- 
mittee did not know what he was doing, and that both violated 
the rules of the House. The presumption is that they obeyed 
the rules of the House, and the Clerk has, in fact, reported the 
amendment as agreed to, and without a decision upholding that 
there would be chaos in the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. Even the Supreme Court could not go behind 
that. 

The SPEAKER. The situation fs this: Of course in one sense 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
is a fiction, but the Speaker, theoretically, and the House, theo- 
retically, are not supposed to know anything about what hap- 
pens in the Committee of the Whole, except by the report of 
the Chairman of that committee and the notes of the Clerk. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the Speaker sometimes gets hold of sume 
information about what happens in Committee of the Whole, 
aliunde or de hors the record. I stay in the Hall of the House 
during the sessions of the Committee of the Whole as much as 
I can, but I can not stay here very much, because so many 
Members and other people want to see me. All that the 
Speaker is supposed to know, and as a matter of fact in this 
case all that he does know, is that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union reported 
this bill back with sundry amendments, including this Good 
amendment, according to the notes of the Clerk, with the rec- 
ommendation of the committee that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. If the Speaker should 
undertake to supervise what is done by the Committee of the 
Whole, he would never get through with it, and what is a good 
deal more important, it would work absolute confusion. It so 
happens that two or three Speakers have ruled practically on 
this question. The first ruling was cited by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]. The question raised on that occasion 
was not very dissimilar to this one. 

Mr. William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, rising to a point of order, 
said: i : 

I desire to say that the provisions of the bill making separate and 
distinct appropriations have not been considered in the Committee of 
the Wools and no vote has been taken upon any provision E i rhai 
ing a specific sum of money. Before the Committee of the ole had 
proceeded beyond the consideration of the eighth line, before an 
sequent paragraph had been read, this amendment was off and 
Laie en aay gue of the Wabeequent provisions of the bill make the 
point of order that the vote can not be taken upon the adoption of this 
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substitute until the provisions of the bill have been separately read and 
considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Speaker Carlisle said: 

Of course the-House now has nothing before it, and the Chair has 
nothing before him except the report of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The facts stated by the gentleman 
from Iowa IMr. Hepburn], if they be facts, might constitute a good 
reason for the recommitment of the bill by the House to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

That is the remedy he seemed to suggest. 


But the Chair must deal with the report as presented. The bill is 
out of the Committee of the Whole and in the oats by the action of 
the committee, which the Chair can not revise or overrule in any man- 
ner. The point of order is not sustained. 

Mr. GARNER, May I interrupt the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The Chair and other gentlemen have repeat- 
edly stated that the Clerk reported the amendnient as having 
been adopted. I challenge that statement. There is nowhere 
in the Recorp or in the Clerk's record a statement that the 
amendment has been adopted. On the contrary, the Clerk said 
that it was not adopted, and therefore all you have is the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee for a separate vote on 
the Good amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Recorp shows that the Good substitute 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GARNER. The substitute as an amendment was not 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. I think much the better practice is to put 
the vote twice, and I have always followed that where the sub- 
stitute covered the whole question. In order to be absolutely 
safe I have always put the question, and, then, whatever the 
proposition was a substitute for. I think that is the better 
practice. 

Mr. GARNER, Do I understand the Chair to hold that in all 
cases if I should challenge an amendment in the Committee of 
the Whole that had been a substitute and had not been agreed 
to and that was overruled—do I understand that is a sufficient 
substitute for the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must deal with the report as 
made by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. The Chair goes by the report, and he 
CaA abe statements of the Chairman of the committee and the 

lerk. 

Mr. GARNER. And neither one of them say that the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is in 
error in his assertion that the minutes of the Clerk do not show 
that the amendment was adopted. On the contrary, the minutes 
of the Clerk do show that the amendment was adopted, and this 
amendment has been reported to the House. The gentleman 
from Texas can not raise the point of order that the amendment 
was not adopted in Committee of the Whole: Further, if the 
gentleman from Texas had a remedy, it was when the report 
was made by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to the House upon the amend- 
ments adopted in Committee of the Whole. His time was then 
to raise the question, and not now, after it gets back into the 
House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker. would it not be proper to 
have the report of the Clerk read? That report has been chal- 
lenged, and might we not have the part of the report read that 
deals with this matter? 

Mr. MANN. It has been read. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Texas how he knows that the amendment is here? 

Mr. GARNER. Because the gentleman from Tennessee asked 
for a separate vote on it, and the Clerk read it. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk has reported it and it is here, and it 
could not be here if it had not been reported by the Chairman of 
the committee. The gentleman is like the man in jail, you can 
not put him in, but he is there. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. In answer to the gentleman from Virginia, 
the Chair will state that the Clerk’s notes show that the Good 
amendment or substitute, or whatever you call it, was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, as to the parlia- 
mentary situation of this substitute I want to say if the amend- 
ment, which appears to be only a substitute, was adopted, there 
was nothing to be gained by a vote on the amendment, because 
the substitute took the place of it. Would it not be useless to 
yote on it again? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the better practice is to 
vote on it twice. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. What good could be gained 
by it? 

The SPEAKER. You do not gain anything, except you are 
dead sure that you have got it nailed up. A better reason for 
yoting twice is that Members may be opposed to the main prop- 
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osition and may vote for a substitute or amendment which they 
do not favor, hoping in that way to kill the proposition. With 
or without amendment or substitutes, they ought to have the 
opportunity so to do, and the only way they can get that oppor- 
tunity is to vote twice. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the Chair maintain that 
it is absolutely necessary to vote on a substitute twice? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not maintaining anything of 
the sort. The Chair must deal with the report as presented, 
and that is the report of the Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Foster], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. In section 4900, volume 4, of 
Hiuds’ Precedents, this point was raised: 


On March 1, 1907, the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union arose and reported the merchant marine bill (S. 529), 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute and a pending amend- 
ment thereto, 

Mr. James E. Watson, of Indiana, rising to a parliamentary inquiry, 
asked if a separate vote might be demanded on certain amendments 
Tae the Committee of the Whole had adopted to perfect the substi- 
ute. 

The Speaker said: “The Chair reads from the Manual: ‘An amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is reported from the Committce of 
the Whole in its perfected form, amendments to the substitute not bein 
notog in the report. Not being noted, the Chair has no knowledge 
them.’” 


Thereupon Mr. JOSEPH W. Forpney, of Michigan, who had offered in 
Committee of the Whole the amendment which was reported as pend- 
ing, asked if he might withdraw it, 

“ihe Speaker said: “The Committee of the Whole House has reported 
to the House and the gentleman bas no more control over it than any 
other Member.“ 

Thereupon Mr. Watson made the point of order that, in fact, Mr. 
Forpney had never actually offered the amendment reported as pending, 
but ir it bad merely been read in Committee of the Whole for infor- 

tion, 
mathe S aker said: The Chair must ba? at be pens the re 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House, an 
ment is reported as a pending amendment.” 

All the other decisions run the same way, and if there had 
never been any decisions the Chair would decide that way. The 
point of order made by the gentleman from Texas is overruled, 
and it is not necessary to pass upon the one raised by the gentle-, 
man from Wisconsin. The question is on agreeing to the Good 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goop) there were 115 ayes and 91 noes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I understaùd what the Good 
amendment is, but a number of Members have come in who do 
not, and I ask that it be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the Good amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 119, line 12, insert: “ Section 31 of the act approved July 2, 
1909, is hereby repealed.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 179, nays 137, 
not voting 112, as follows: 


rt made b 
this amend- 


YEAS—179. 
Alexander Doremus 2 Nelson 
Allen Doughton Humphrey, Wash. Norton 
Anderson Drukker Igoe . 
Anthony Edmonds Johnson, Utah Tage, N. C. 
Avis Esch Johnson, Wash. Vaige, Mass. 
Balle Evans Keating Palmer 
Barnhart Falconer Keister Parker, N. J. 
Bartholdt Farr |. Kelley, Mich. Patton, Pa, 
rton Fess Kelly, Pa. Peters 
Beakes Fitzgerald Kennedy, Iowa Peterson 
Bell, Cal. Fordney Kennedy, R. I. Phelan 
her Foster Kinkaid, Nebr. Plumley 
Borchers Frear Kirkpatrick Powers 
Brodbeck French Knowland, J. R. Prouty 
Browne, Wis. Gallagher Korbly Rauch 
Browning Gard Kreider Roberts, Mass, 
ryan Gardner Lafferty Roberts, Ney, 
Buchanan, III. Gillett La Follette Rogers 
Burke, Pa. Good Langham Rubey 
Burke, 8. Dak. Gordon root Rucker 
Butler Goulden Lever Bapley. 
8 Gray vy Russell 
Campbe Green, Iowa eb Scott 
Cantor Greene, Mass. Lindbergh Shackleford 
Cary Greene, Vt. loyd Sherley 
Cline Hamilton, Mich. Lonergan Sherw 
Coady Hamlin McKenzie Sinnott 
Connelly, Kans. Hammond McLaughlin oan 
Conry Ha MacDonald Smith, Idaho 
Cooper Harris Madden Smith, J. M. C. 
Copley Haugen Mahan Smith, Minn 
oX Hawley Mann Smith, N. 
Cramton Tay Ma Staffo. 
Curr, Hayes Miller Steenerson 
Danforth Heigesen Mondell Stephens, Cal. 
Decker Helvering oore Stephens, Tex. 
Dickinson Hensley Morrison Stevens, Minn. 
Dillon Hinds oss, In Sutherland 
Donohoe Hinebaugh Moss, W. Va. Switzer 
Doolittle Howell Murray Talcott, N. Y. 
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Tavenner Thomson, III. Volstead Winslow 
Taylor, Colo. Towner Walters Woodruff 
‘Temple Townsend Weaver Woods 
Thacher Treadway White Young, N. Dak. 
Thompson, Okla. Vinson Willis 
NAYS—137. 

Abercrombie Dixon Johnson, Ky. Rouse 
Adair Donovan Johnson, S. C. bath 
Adamson Dupré Jones Saunders 

— Ferris Key, Ohio Slayde 
Aswell verr. ey, jayden 
Austin Fields Kitchin Smith, Tex. 
Baker FitzHenry Langley Sparkman 
Barkley Flood, Va. Lazaro Stanley 
Bart! Floyd, Ark, Lee, Ga, Stedman 
Bathrick Fowler Lesher Stephens, Miss. 
Bell, Ga. Francis Lobeck Stephens, Nebr, 
Blackmon Gallivan McClella Stone 
Borland Garner MeGillicuddy Stout 
Brockson Garrett, Tex, McKellar Stringer 
Broussard Gill aguire, Nebr. Sumners 
Brown, N. Y. Gilmore tchell Taylor, Ala. 
Buchanan, Tex. Goeke Montague Taylor, Ark, 
Burke, Ark. oon en Ey 
Burnett Graham, III. Morgan, La. Thomas 
Byrnes, S. C riffin Morgan, Okla, Tribble 
Byrns, Tenn. Gudger ulke Underhill 
Candler, Miss. Harrison Oldficld Underwood 
Cantrill Heflin "Leary Vaughan 
Caraway Helm O'Shaunessy Vollmer 
Carlin Henry Padgett Walker 
Carter Hill Park a 
Clancy Holland Post Watson 
Clark, Fla. Houston Pou Webb 
Collier How Price Whale: 
Connolly, Iowa Hoxworth uin Williams 
Crisp Hugbes, Ga, iney 0 
Cullop Hughes, W. Va. aker Young, Tex. 
Davenport ull Reilly, Conn. 
Dent Humphreys, Miss. Reilly, Wis. 
Dershem Jacoway Rothermel 

NOT VOTING—112, 

Ainey Dunn Kent Patton, N. T. 
eee Eagan Kiess, Pa. Platt 
Ashbroo Eagle del Porter 
Baltz Elder Kinkead, N. J. le 
Barchfeld Estopinal <n Rayburn 
Beall. Tex. Fairchild 3 Reed 
Bowdle Faison L’Engle 
Britten Fergusson Lewis, Md. Scully 
Brown, W. Va. Finley Lewis, Pa, Seldomridge 
Bruckner Garrett, Tenn, Lindguist lis 
Brumbaugh George Linthicum Shreve 
Bulkley Gerry ft ims 
Burgess Gittins Slem 
Calder Glass eAnd Smal 
Carew Godwin, N. C MeGuire, Okla. Smith. Md. 
Carr Goldfogle aher Smith, Samil. W. 
Casey Gorman ana Stevens, N. H. 
Chandler, N. Y. Graham, Pa. Martin rt 
Church etz Talbott, Md. 
Claypool Griest Morin Taylor, N. X. 
Crosser Guernsey Mott Tuttle 
Dale Hamill Murdock Vare 
Davis Hamilton, N. T. Neeley, Kans. Wallin 
Deitrick Hart Neely, W. Va. Walsh 
Dies Hayden Nolan, J. I. Whitacre 
Difenderfer Hobson O'Brien Wilson, Ela. 
. Kahn O'Hair Wilson, N. X. 
Drisco Kennedy, Conn. ‘ker, N. T. ith 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Caurca with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Fintey with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. Nxxlx of West Virginia with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Mr. Taceart with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Griest (for Good amendment) with Mr. CROSSER 
(against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with the instructions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

ae HAMLIN. Well, I am opposed to this provision of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman on the committee 
desiring to move to recommit? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not, but I am on the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair knows, but it goes first to 
somebody who is opposed to it. Is the gentleman from Missouri 
opposed to this bill? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am not opposed to the bill as a whole. I 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
recommit the bill—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is only in order to move to recommit by a Member who 
states that he is opposed to the bill. ; 

The SPEAKER. No; they give that preference, and that is 
what the Chair was trying to find out, and that not being stated 
by either gentleman, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] to make his motion to recommit with in- 
structions. The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves to recommit th * 
tions, with instructions to that VVV 
with back to the House with the following amendment: Strike out the 
figures “ $12,500," in e 9, page 103, and substitute therefor the 

ures “$15,000,” and strike out the figures “ $16,000,” line 10, page 
103, and substitute therefor the figures $18,500.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
the previous question, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer my motion 
to recommit as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from South Carolina 
got in ahead with his motion for the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the paragraph 
be reported as it would read as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the paragraph as it 
will read when this amendment is agreed to, if it is agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 103, line 9, strik —5 sd 
therest ! $15,000"; See ee Tian iGn an the saiee bane aa out The 
figures $16,000" and insert in lieu thereof 518,000,“ so that the 
paragraph as amended will read “ Wyoming, surveyor general, $3,000; 
clerks, $15,000; contingent expenses, $500; in all, $18,800." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Division, Mr. Speaker, I want to see how many 
are going to vote for it. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 0, noes 51. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was‘taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of South Carolina, a motion to re- 
rot rane the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 

e 


THE LATE SENATOR AUGUSTUS 0. BACON, OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution, and ask its adoption. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 682. 


Resolved, That Sunday, January 24, 1915, be set apart for addresses 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. Avcustts OC- 
TAVIUS Bacon, late a Member of the United States Senate from the 
State of Georgia. 


‘The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HENRY. To offer a privileged resolution from the 
Committee on Rules, and I will ask that the Clerk read the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk began the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I am wondering if we could not 
dispense with the reading of the resolution, which is about 37 
pages long, and all these things are printed in the bill as re- 
ported to the House. It only makes in order certain things in 
the bill, so it seems to me we might dispense with the reading 
of it and go to the discussion of the subject of the rule. 

Mr. MANN. Oh. I do not think it is proper 

Mr. HENRY. Does the genticman wish it read? 

Mr. MANN. I do not care how rapidly the Clerk reads. it, 
but I think it ought to show in the Recorp as having been 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 676 (II. Rept. 1229). 


Resolved, That after the adoption of this rule it shall be in order in 
the consideration of H. R. 19906, a bill making appropriations for the 
service of the Post. Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


am only opposed to the provision which I seek to amend there. | 1916, and for other purposes, to consider all the new legislation in each 
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sna all of the sections of said bill, notwithstanding the rules of the 
ouse. -` t ae “gfe 
New legislation in section 1: : 
First. On pages 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, the following : 
“ OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


“ For compensation to postmasters, $30,750,000. 
“Provided, That the respective compensation of tmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes shall be annual salaries, graded in even 


hundreds of dollars, and payable in quarterly payments, to be ascer-. 


tained and fixed by the Postmaster General from their respective quar- 
terly returns to the Auditor for the Post Office Department, or copies 
or licates thereof to the First Assistant Postmaster General, for the 
calendar year immediately preceding the adjustment, at the following 


rat 8 office where the receipts $1,900 and than 
Wale — oho office where the $2,100 and than 
$2,400, $1,100. 
At office where the $2,400 and 
office where the $2,700 and 
office where the $3,000 and 
office where the $3,500 and 
office where the $4,200 and 
office where the $5,000 and 
$6,000 and 


$7,000 and 
office where the $8,000 and 
office where the receipts are $20,000 and 
office where the receipts are $40,000 and 
“office where the receipts are $160,000 and 
“office where the receipts are $340,000 and 
` office where the receipts are $610,000 and 
$1,000,000, $4,500. 

“At eac t office where the receipts are $1,000,000 and 
$1,600,000. 18.900. 

At each post office where the receipts are $1,600,000 and less 

500,000, 43.500 

“At each receipts are $2,500,000 and less 
$3,900,000 

receipts are $3,900,000 and less 
receipts are $6,000,000 and less 

$9,000,000, 7,000. 

At each post office where the receipts are $9,000,000 and less than 
$13,600,000, $7,500. 

poti each post office where the receipts are $13,600,000 and over, 


less 
receipts less 
receipts 
receipts 
receipts 
receipts 
receipts 
receipts 
office where the receipts 


office where the receipts are 


receipts are 


ost office where the 


„At each post office where the 
$6,000,000, 46.500. 
“At each post office where the 


EEFE 


5 compensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 
post offices: 

“ Superintendents of finance, superintendents of mails, and superin- 
tendents of delivery, 6 at not exceeding $3,800 each; 

“Superintendents of finance and superintendents of mails, 6 at not 
exceeding $3,400 each; 

“ Superintendents of finance and superintendents of mails, 16 at not 
exceeding $3,200 each ; 

“Superintendents of finance, auditors, and superintendents of mails, 
20 at not exceeding $3,000 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, superintendents of mails, 
assistant superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of delivery, 
20 at not exceeding $2,800 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, superintendents of mails, 
assistant superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of de- 
livery, and superintendents of stations, 55 at not exceeding $2,600 


each ; 

“ Superintendents of stations, 10 at not exceeding $2,500 each; 

“ Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents of 
mails, assistant superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of 
delivery, and superintendents of stations, 60 at not exceeding $2,400 each; 

“ Superintendents of stations, 15 at not exceeding $2,300 each; 

“ Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, and superintendents of 
stations, 60 at not exceeding $2,200 each; 

* Superintendents of stations, 40 at not exceeding $2,100 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations, 
3 special clerks, and stenographers, 140 at not exceeding $2,000 
each ; 

“ Superintendents of stations, foremen, special clerks, and stenogra- 
phers, 70 at not exceeding $1,900 each ; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations, 
AEN special clerks, and stenographers, 150 at not exceeding $1,800 
each ; 

“Superintendents of finance, 
assistant superjntendents of mails, su 
special clerks, and stenographers, 240 at not exceeding $1,700 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, kkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations, 
pl aa special clerks, and stenographers, 400 at not exceeding $1, 
each ; 

ad taggin ree tye of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations. 
3 special clerks, and stenographers, 700 at not exceeding $1,500 
each ; 

“Superintendents of finance, bookkeepers, superintendents of mails, 
superintendents of stations, foremen, special clerks, and stenographers, 
1,575 at not exceeding $1,400 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, superintendents of mails, superinten- 
dents of stations, foremen. special clerks, and stenographers, 2,700 at 
not exceeding $1,300 each; 


cashiers, superintendents of mails, 
rintendents of stations, foremen, 


n clerks In charge, and clerks, 18,500 at not exceeding 


200 each ; : 
ș1 1 Stenographers, clerks in charge, and clerks, 8,800 at not exceeding 
51.000 ech bers. clerks in charge, and clerks, 6,535, at not exceeding 
900 enoetaphers, clerks in charge, and clerks, 2,650, at not exceeding 


first-class 
motion of 


tion to emplopece other’ than Chose in the derten ‘grades in pet thoes 
other ose in the clerical grades in offices 
of the first clase shall be annual salaries ded even hundreds of 


of the post office at which they are — as follows: 


$ where the receipts are $100,000 but less tha: 
Ae ced! Superintendent of finance, $ $ — 


„500. $ 
“At each post office where the receipts are $150,000 but less than 
2709000: Superintendent of finance, $1,600; superintcndent of mails, 


“At cach post office where the receipts are $200,000 but less than 
8 Superintendent of finance, $1,700; superintendent’ of mails, 

“At each post office where the receipts are $300,000 but less than 
$400,000: Superintendent of finance, $1,800; cashiers, $1,500; open 
tendent of mails, $1,800; assistant superintendent of mails, $1,500. ? 

“At each post office where the receipts are $400,000 but less than 

600,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,000; cashiers, $1,600; superin- 

tendent of mails, $2,000; assistant superintendent of ma $1,600; 
stenographers, $900 to $1,200. 

„At each post office where the receipts are $600,000 but less than 
$800,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,200; cashiers, $1,700; superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,200; assistant en ences te of mails, $1, and 
81.700; stenographers, $900 to $1,200. 

“At each office where the receipts are $800,000 but less than 
81.000.000: Superintendent of finance, $2,400; cashiers, $1,800; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,400; assistant 1 of malls, $1,700 
and $1,800; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper. $1,400. 

“At each office where the receipts are $1,000,000 but less than 
$1,500,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,600; cashiers, $2,000; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,600; assistant 5 of mails, $1,800 
and $2,000; stenographers, $900 to $1,206; bookkeeper, 81.500. 

t office where the receipts afe $1.500,000 but less than 


“At each 
$2,000,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,800; casbiers, $2,200; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,800; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,000 


and $2,200; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeepe: 


r, $1,600. 
2,000,000 the less than 


“At cach ce where the receipts are 
$3,000,000: Superintendent of finance, $3,000; cashiers, $2,400; ar 
00; assistant superintendents of mails, oy sy 


intendent o 
$3,800; assistant su 
superintendent of deliver. 


2,400, $2,600, and $2,800; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper, 
2.400; auditor, $3, : And 8 further, That there may also be 
employed at first-class st offices special clerks, foremen, and stenog- 


any 


pan cfce not to exceed 1 at $1,300 for each $100,000 
at $1,4 


receipt 
000,000 receipts: And provided further, That on and after suy 1, 1915, 


“When the receipts of a carrier station do not exceed 
annum, the station sball have a credit of three points, an 
additional $5.000 a credit of one point. 5 

“When the receipts of a noncarrier station do not exceed $5,000 


5,000 per 
4 for each 


ints or more the salary 
ve and six points, super- 
ints, intends 71900; 

nts, superintendent, $1, 4 
3? to 32 poate superintendent, 
5 to 64 points, super- 


$1,300; 7 to 801 1 su 

points, superintendent, $1, 3; 14 tol 

superintendent, $1,700; 

800 ; to 44 points, superintendent $1,900 ; 

intendent, $2,000 ; 65 to 1 ints, superintendent, $2,100; 101 to 135 

ints, superintendent, $2,200; 136 to 2 ints. superintendent, 

= ;.201 to 275 points, superintendent, $2,400; 276 to Fe points, 
superintendent, $2,500; 351 points and over, superintendent, $2,600." 
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Second. Line 26, 

“Provided, That hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into 
contracts for the conduct of such stations for a term not exceeding two 
years.” 

Third. Page 23, lines 21 to 25, inclusive; and page 24, lines 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, as follows: f 

“The appropriation for two delegates to the International Postal 
Union at Madrid, to be appointed by the Postmaster General from the 
Post Office Department, made by the act of August 24, 1912, making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office rtment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes, is hereby 
5 and shall be available for such convention when it shall be 

eld.” s : 

Fourth. Page 25, lines 8 to 19, Inclusive, as follows: 

For pay of letter carriers, substitutes for carriers on annual leave, 
clerks in c 705 of substations, and tolls and ferriage, Rural Delivery 
Service, $54,700,000 : Provided, That not to ex 20,000 of the 
amount hereby appropriated may be used for compensation of clerks in 
charge of substations: Provided further, That for experimental pur- 

under such regulations as he may prescribe, the Postmaster - 
eral is authorized to advertise for proposals and to enter into contracts 
with the lowest responsible bidders, for a period not exceeding four 


ge 15, and lines 1 and 2, page 16, as Tolowa 


5 9 for performing service on rural routes in one county in each 
— 2 and to pay for the same out of the amount hereby appropri- 
a — . 


and any and all other new legislation in section 1. 

Fifth. Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, ang 20, beginning with line 20, page 30, of 
gaid bill, and ending with line 3, page 54, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the act approved 8 24, 1912, being An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other pd ae is here 
amended as follows: At the end of section 5 of said act, after the wo 
‘service,’ insert the following: ‘ Provided, That compensatory time for 
Sunday service during the month of December in any year may be 
allowed during the month of January next succeeding. 

“ Sec. 3. That hereafter the Postmaster General may establish, under 
such rules and tepui ons as he may prescribe, one or more branch 
offices, nonaccounting offices, or stations of any post office for the trans- 
ae of st postal business as may be required for the convenience 
0 e public. 

>> SEC 4. That hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into con- 
tracts for the conduct of such stations for a term not exceeding four 


ears, 
yen Sec. 5. That on and after July 1, 1915, when the total compensa- 
tion of any postmaster at a post office of the fourth class for four con- 
secutive quarters shall amount to $1,000, exclusive of commissions on 
money orders issued, and the receipts of such post office for the same 
iod shall aggregate as much as $1,900, the Auditor for the Post 
Brice Department shall so report to the Postmaster General, who shall, 
in pursuance of such N assign such t office to its proper class, 
to Krone efective at the nning of the next succeeding quarterly 
period, and fix the salary of the postmaster 3 

“Sec. 6. That so much of sectlon 1 of the ‘Act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1913, and for other purposes,’ approved August 24, 191 
which provides that the Post Office Department shall not extend or 
enlarge its present policy of sending second-class matter by freight 
trains, is ef repealed, 

“Sec. 7. That the Postmaster General, in cases of emergency, be- 
tween October 1 and April 1 of any year, may hereafter return to the 
mails empty mail bags theretofore withdrawn therefrom as required by 
law, and for such times may pay for their railroad transportation out 
of the appropriation for inland transportation by railroad routes at 
not exceed the rate per pound per mile as shown by the last adjust- 
ment for mail service on the route over which they may be carried, and 
pay for necessary cartage out of the appropriation for freight or 
expressage. 

“Src. 8. That when, during a weighing period, on account of floods 
or other causes, interruptions in service occur on railroad routes and 
weights of mail are decreased below the normal, or where there is an 
omission to take weights, the Postmaster General, for the purpose of 
readjusting compensation on such railroad routes as are affected 
thereby, is hereafter authorized, in his discretion, to add to the weights 
of mails ascertained on such routes during that part of the weighin 
period when conditions are shown to have been normal the estimate: 
weights for that part of the welghing period when conditions are shown 
to have been not normal or where there has been an omission to take 
weights, based upon the average of weights taken during that part of 
the weighing period during which conditions are shown to have been 
normal, the actual weights and the estimated weights to form the basis 
for the average weight per day upon which to readjust the compensa- 
tion according to law on such railroad routes for the transportation of 
the mails, notwithstanding the provision of the act of ngress ap 
proyed March 3, 1905, requiring that the average weight shall be 
ascertained by the actual weighing of the mails for such a number of 
successive working days, not less than 90, as the Postmaster General 
may direct: Provided further, That readjustments from July 1, 1913, 
may be made under this provision on routes in the first section affected 
byo tba fioods in the Ohio Valley and tributary territories, commencing 
about March 25, 1913. 

“Sec. 9. That so much of section 4 of ‘An act making 3 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, and for other oses,’ approved August 24, 1912, as 
provides that no adjustment shall be made unless the diverted mails 
ecual at least 10 per cent of the average daily weight on any of the 
routes affected is 3 repealed. 

“Src. 10. That hereafter the Postmaster General may transfer, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, clerks from post offices of the 
first and second classes to the Railway Mail Service at salaries not 
exceeding the salary which the clerks are receiving in the post offices 
at the time of such transfer, with the consent of the clerk. 

“Sec. 11. That the Postmaster General is authorized and directed 
to readjust the compensation to be paid to railroad companies from the 
3 day of June, 1915, or as soon thereafter as may be 1 
for the transportation and handling of the mails and furnishing facili- 
ties and services in connection therewith upon the conditions and at 
the rates herelnafter provided. 

“The Postmaster neral may state railroad mail routes and au- 
thorize mail service thereon of the following four classes, namely: Full 
railway post-office car service, apartment railway post-office car service, 
storage-car service, and closed-pouch service. 

“Full railway post-office car’ mail service shall be service by cars 
40 feet or more in length, constructed, fitted up, and maintained for the 


5 parine rallwa, 
eith 


distribution of mails on trains. The authorization of full railwa t- 
office cars shall be for standard-size cars 60 feet in length, Walde meas. 
urement, except as hereinafter provided. 

Apartment railway t-office car mail service shall be service by 
apartments less thar 40 feet in length in cars constructed, fitted up, 
and maintained for the distribution of mails on trains. Two standard 
sizes of apartment railway post-office cars may be authorized and paid 
for, namely, apartments 15 feet and 30 feet in length, inside measure- 
ment, except as hereinafter provided. 

Storage-car mail service shall be service by cars used for the stor- 
age and carriage of mails in transit other than by full and apartment rail- 
way post-office cars. The authorizations for storage cars shall be for 
cars 60 feet in length, inside measurement, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided : Provided, That less than 60 feet of storage space may be author: 
o 

“Service by full and apartment railway post-office cars and stor: 
ears shall include the carriage therein brd 5 mail matter, equi tang 
and supplies for the mail service and the 983 of the Postal Serv- 
ice or Post Office Department as shall be directed by the Postmaster 
General to be so carried. 

“ Closed-pouch mall service shall be the transportation and handling 
by_railroa bor! anger of mails on trains on which full or apartment 
4 post-office cars are not authorized, except as hereinbefore pro- 


“The rates of payment for the services authorized in accordance wit 

this eee chert Oe. as 2 namely > 1 x 
“For fu way -office car mail service at not exceeding 21 

cents for each mile of service by a 60-foot car. s 

“In addition thereto he ay allow not exceeding $2 as an initial 
rate and the same as a terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 60-foot 
car. 

“For apartment railway post-office car mail service at not exceedin 
103 cents for each mile of service by a 30-foot apartment car and 5 
cents for each mile of service by a 15-foot apartment car. 

In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $1 as an initial rate 
and the same as a terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 30-foot 
apartment car and 50 cents as an initial rate and the same as a termi- 
nal rate for each one-way trip of a 15-foot apartment car. 

“ For storag service at not exceeding 20 cents for each mile 


e-car 
of service by a 60-foot car. 

“In addition thereto he nar allow not exceeding $2 as an initial 
rate and the same as a terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 60-foot 
car. 

“ Where authorizations are made for cars of the standard lengths of 
60, 30, and 15 feet, as provided by this act, and the railroad company 
is unable to furnish such cars of the len authorized, but fara lahes 
cars of lesser length than those authorized, but which are determined 
by the department to be sufficient for the service, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may accept the same and vay only for the actual space furnished 
an „ the compensation to be not exceeding pro rata of that pro- 
vided by this act for the standard length so authorized: Provided, That 
the Postmaster General may accept cars and apartments of greater 
length than those of the standard requested, but no compensation shall 
be allowed for such excess lengths. 

“ For closed-pouch service, on routes upon which closed-pouch service 
only is performed, at not exceeding the rates of compensa on provided 
by exi g law for average daily welghts of mail carried over the whole 
route; on routes upon which apartment railway post-office car and 
closed-pouch services are performed, at not ex ing $20 per mile 857 
annum for each 2,000 pounds average daily weights of mails carried 
and at pro rata of such rate of compensation for each 100 pounds of 
average daily weight greater or less than ARAA eal and on routes 
upon which full railway post-office car and cl -pouch services or full 
railway post-office car, apartment-car, and closed-pouch services are per- 
formed, at not exceeding $19 per mile per annum for each 2,000 pounds 
average daily weight of mails carried, and at pro rata of such rate of 
compensation for each 100 pounds of average daily weight greater or 
less than 2 pounds, the average dally weights to be ascertained in 
every case by the actual weighing of the mails. 

“The Postmaster General may require railroad companies carryin 
the mails to deliver them into and take them from the terminal an 
intermediate post offices and transfer them between railroad stations on 
their routes without additional compensation, under such regulations as 
he may deem proper, in cases where he does not provide for such service 
otherwise: Provided, That the Postmaster General in his discretion 
may relieve any of the roads of such service. 

“ Railroad companies whose railroads were constructed in whole or 
in part by a land grant made by Congress, on the conditions that the 
mails should be transported over their roads at such price as Congress 
should by law direct, shall receive only 80 per cent of the compensation 
otherwise authorized by this act. 

“The initial and terminal rates provided for herein shall cover ex- 
penses of loading and unloading mails, switching, lighting, heating, 
cleaning mail cars, and all other expenses incidental to station service 
and required by the Postmaster.General in connection with the mails 
that are not included in the car-mile rate. The allowance for full 
railway post-office cars, apartment railway post-office cars, and stora. 
ears may be varied in accordance with the approximate difference 
their respective cost of construction and maintenance. 

“For the purpose of ascertaining the average weight of closed- 
pouch mails per day upon which to adjust compensation, the Post- 
master General is authorized and directed to have such mails carried 
on the several routes weighed by the employees of the Post Office De- 
partment for such a number of successive days, not less than 35, at 
such times after July 1, 1915, as he may direct, and not less fre- 
quently than once in wer year thereafter, the result to be stated and 
certified in such form and manner as he may direct. In computing the 
average weight of mails Ved day carried on a railroad route, the whole 
number of days included in the weighing period shall be used as a 
divisor. The expense of taking the weights of. mails and the compen- 
sation to tabulators and clerks employed in connection with the weigh- 
ings, for assistance in compres: computations, and of rentals, if nec- 
essary, in Washington, D. C., shall be paid out of the appropriation 
for inland transportation by railroad routes. 

In computing the car miles of the full railway post-office cars and 
post-office cars, the maximum space authorized in 

er direction of a round-trip car run shall be regarded as the space 
to be computed in both directions, unless otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. A 
n computi the car miles of storage cars, the maximum space 
authorized in either direction of a round-trip car ron shall be regarded 
as the space to be computed in both directions, unless the car be used 
by the company in the return movement, or otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. 
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“New service and additional service may be authorized at not ex- 
ceeding the rates herein provided, and ce may be reduced or dis- 
continued with pro rata reductions in pay, as the needs of the Postal 
Service may require: Provided, That no additional shall be allowed 
for additional closed-pouch service on established routes until the next 
regular readjustment of pay therefor on such rout and no additional 

y shall be allowed for additional car service ess specifically au- 

orized by the Postmaster General. 

“All cars or parts of cars used for the Railway Mail Service shall 
be of such construction, style, length, and character, and furnished in 
such manner as shall be required by the Postmaster General, and shall 
be constructed, fitted up, maintained, heated, lighted, and cleaned b; 
and at the expense of the railroad companies. No pay shall be allo 
for service by any railwa -ofice car which is not sound in mate- 
rial and construction and which is not equipped with sanitary drink- 
ing water containers and toilet mauoa nor unless such car is = 
larly and thoroughly cleaned. No pay shall be allowed for service by 
any wooden full railway post-office ear unless constructed substantially 
in accordance with the most 1 plans and specifications of the 
Post Office Department for such type of cars, nor for service by any 
wooden full railway post-office car run in any train between adjoining 
steel ca or between the engine and a steel car adjoining. After the 
Ist of July, 1917, the Postmaster General shal! not approve, or allow 
to be 3 or pay for service by, any full railway post-office car not 
constructed of steel or steel underframe or equally indestructible mate- 
rial, and not less than 25 per cent of the full railway post-office cars 
of a railway company not conforming to these provisions on August 
24, 1912, shall be replaced with cars constructed of steel annually 
after June, 1913; and all full railway post-office cars accepted for this 
service and contracted for by_the Taitroad companies hereafter shall be 
constructed of steel. Until July 1, 1917, in cases of emergency and 
in cases where the necessities of the service require it, the Postmaster 
General may poy for service by full railway t-office cars of 
other than steel or steel underframe construction, and fix therefor such 
rate of compensation within the maximum herein provided as shall 
give consideration to the inferior character of construction, and the 
railroad companies shall furnish ce by such cars at such rates so 


fixed. 

“ Service over prope owned or controlled another company or 
a terminal company shall be considered service of the railroad company 
using such property and not that of the other or terminal company: 
Prov 


ed, at service over a land-grant road shall be paid for as 


herein provided. 

“ Railroad pene pein the mails shall furnish all necessary 
facilities for caring for and handling them while in their custody. 
They shall furnish all cars or parts of cars used in the transportation 
and distribution of the matis, except as is herein otherwise provided, 
and place them in stations before the departure of trains at such times 
and when required to do so They shall provide station space and 
rooms for handling, distribution, and transfer of mails in transit, and 
for offices and roomy for the employees of the Postal Service engaged 
in such transportation, when required by the Postmaster General. 

Every railroad company carrying the mails shall carry on any train 
it operates and without extra charge therefor the —_ in cha of 
the mails, and when on duty and ees neg Ped and from duty, all 
duly accredited agents and officers of the Post Office Department and 
the Postal Service, while traveling on official business, upon the exhibi- 
tion of their credentials 

“If any railroad company carrying the mails shall fail or refuse to 
provide cars or apartments in cars for distribution purposes when 
required by the Postmaster General, or shall fail or refuse to construct, 
fit up. maintain, heat, light, and clean such cars and provide such 
appliances for use in case of accident as may be required by the Post- 
master General, it shall be fined such reasonable sum as may, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General shall in all cases decide upon what trains 
and in what manner the mails shall be conveyed. Every railroad zom- 

any — the mails shall carry on any train it operates and with 
ue speed all mallable matter, equipment, and supplies directed to be 
carried thereon. If any such railroad company shall fail or refuse 
to transport the mails, equipment, and supplies when required by the 
Postmaster General on any train or trains it operates, such company 
shall be fined such reasonable amount as may, in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General may make deductions from the y of 
railroad companies carrying the mails under the provisions of this act 
for reduction in service or in reba of service where, in his judg- 
ment, the importance of the facilities withdrawn or redu requires it. 
and impose fines upon them for delinquencies. He may deduct the price 
of the value of the service in cases where it is not performed, not 
exceeding three times its value if the failure be occasioned by the fault 
of the railroad company. 


“The provisions of this act shall apply to service operani by rail- 
road companies partly by railroad and partly by steamboat. 

“The provisions of this act respecting the rates of compensation shall 
not apply to mails conveyed under special arrangement in freight trains, 
for which rates not exceeding the usual and just freight rates may be 

aid, in accordance with the classifications and tariffs approved by the 
terstate Commerce Commission 

“ Railroad companies ee tig mails shall submit, under oath, 
when and in such form as may required by the Postmaster General, 
evidence as to the performance of service. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized to employ such clerical and 
other assistance as shall be necessary to carry —5 the provisions of 
this act, and to rent quarters in Washington, D. C., if necessary, for the 
clerical force engaged thereon, and to pay for e same out of the 
appropriation for inland Ln gs, Sehr ea by railroad routes. 

“The Postmaster General shall, from time to time, request informa- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the revenue re- 
ceived by railroad companies from express com les for services ren- 
dered in the transportation of express matter, and may, in his tion, 
arrange for the transportation of mail matter other than of the first 
class a rates not 3 those so ascertained and reported to him 
and it shall be the duty of the railroad companies to carry such mail 
matter at such rates fixed by the Postmaster neral. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized in his discretion, to petition 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the determination of a postar 
carload or less than-carload rate for transportation of mail matter of 
the fourth class and periodicals, and may provide for and authorize 
such transportation, when practicable, at such ra and it shall 
be the duty of the railroad companies to provide and perform such 
roel at such rates and on the conditions prescribed by the Postmaster 

ene 


The Postmaster General 
the several classes of mall 
2 of por: matter of Ln a and ron 

ower rates for trans ation or other economi: 
thereby without material Sotciinent to the service. vases DA pecar 
“The Postmaster General is authorized to return to the ma 


discretion, distinguish between 
rovide for less frequent dis- 
ourth classes and periodical 


matter and 


practicable for the utilization of car space paid for and not ea 2 5 
the mails, postal sagen om ies wrappers, empt 


ecards, stamped envelo; 
mail bags, furniture equipment, and Mother supplies for the Posta 


Service. 

“The Postmaster General, m cases of emergency between October 
1 to April 1 of any year, may hereafter return to the alls empty mail b. 
and other equipment theretofore withdrawn therefrom as required by 
law, and where such return ar yas additional authorization of car 

erat an provided for herein’ ont of the 20 ehrt l 18 1183 

out o a) 
tra 55 zatitan . W eee f 
e Pos er General may ve the weights of mail 
railroad mail routes and computations of the eee loads 38 
eral classes of cars and other computations for statistical and adminis- 
trative purposes made at such times as he may elect, and pay the ex- 
pense thereof out of the appropriation for inland transportation by rail- 


d routes, 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any railroad company to refuse to perf: 
mail service at the rates of compensation 5 ed by law whee aa 
for the period required by the Postmaster General so to do, and for 
evi 1 it —.— Daned 3 $5,000. 

“Tha e unexpe nees oi e appropriations for inland 
transportation by railroad routes and for railway post-office car service. 
by the act of March 9, 1914, making 2 tor the service of 

e Post Office Department for the fisca year ending June 30, 1915 
and for other purposes, are hereby made available for the purposes of 


this act. 
“Sec. 12. That on account of the increased weight of mall It- 
ing from Postmaster General's order No. 7720, of December 18, 1918. 


respecting rates upon and limit of weight of parcel-post 
in the local, first and second zones, and effective trom, * 5, 19135 
the Postmaster General is authorized to add to the compensation 

for transportation on railroad routes on and after August 15, 1913, 
for the remainder of the contract terms, not exceeding one-half of 1 
per cent thereof per annum. 

“Sec. 13, That on account of the increased weight of mails resulting 
from nen ace gona; ee en ge of Decsmber 18, 194%, re- 
spectin a of we of parcel-post packages effective 
from January 1, 1914, the Postmaster General is authorised to add to 
the compensation paid for transportation on rallroad routes on and 
after January 1, 1914, for the remainder of the contract terms. not 
arene T e Maot per annum. . 

BC. s at appropriation for the manufacture of 8 
stamps be so amended that advance payment can be made to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the printing of 


affixed : en, 
shall be fully prepaid thereon at the rute required by law 


ther amended so as to repeal the proviso in section 7 thereof and insert 

‘Provided, That the board of 
trustees may, in their discretion, and under such regulations as such 
board may promulgate, accept additional deposits not to exceed in the 
serrerate $1,000 for each depositor, but upon which no interest shall 


“ SEC 17, That if any person hereafter perform any service for any 
contractor or subcontractor in carrying the mail he shall, upon filin: 
in the department his contract for such service and satisfactory evi- 
dence of its performance, thereafter have a lien on any money due 
such contractor or subcontractor for such service to the amount of 
same; and if such contractor or subcontractor shall fail to pay the 
party or parties who have performed service as aforesaid the amount 
due for such service within two months after the expiration of the 
month in which such service shall have been performed the Postmaster 
General may cause the amount due to be paid said party or es and 
charged to the contractor: Previded, That such —— 8 not in 
any ee exceed the rate of pay per annum of contractor or sub- 
con or. ; 

“Sec, 18. That whenever an accepted bidder shall fail to enter into 
contract, or a contractor on any mail route shall fall or refuse to 
perform the service on said route according to his contract, or when a 
new route shall be established or new service required. or when, from 
any other cause, there shall not be a contractor legally bound or re- 
guired to perform such service, the Postmaster General may make a 
temporary contract for ca: ng the mail on such route, thout ad- 
vertisement, for such peri as may be necessary. not in any case 
exceeding one year, until the service shall have commenced under a 
contract made according to law: Provided, That the cost of temporary 
service rendered necessary by reason of the failure of any accepted 
bidder to enter into contract or a contractor to perform service shall 
be charged to such bidder or contractor. s 

“All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are a 

“Sec. 19. t section 3949 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: x 

„All contracts for carrying the mails should be in the name of the 
United States, and shall be awarded to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient 3 for faithful performance in accordance with the 
terms of ihe advertisement: Provided, however, That such contracts 
require due celerity, certainty, and security in the performance of the 
service; but the Postmaster neral shall not be bound to consider the 
bid of any person who has willfully or negligently failed to perform a 
former contract.’ 

s 20. That the act of March 4, 1909 (ch. 321, sec. 198, 35th 
Stats., p. 1126), be amended to read as follows: 


1914. 


„ Whoever shall willfully or maliciously injure, tear down, or destroy 
any letter box or other 880 tacle intended or used for the receipt or 
delivery of mail on any mail route, or shall break open the same, or 
shall willfully or maine, injure, deface, or destroy any mail de- 
posited therein, or shall willfully take or steal such mail from or out 
of such letter box or other receptacle, or shall willfully aid or assist 
in any of the aforementioned offenses. shall for every such offense be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than three years.’ 

“ Sec. 21. That section 3938 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: 

“<All letters of domestic origin which can not be delivered by post- 
masters shall be sent to the Post Office Department, and such as con- 
tain inclosures of value, other than correspondence, shall be recorded. 
If the sender or addressee can not be identified, such letters shall 
be held for a period of one year awaiting reclamation. If within one 
year they have not been claimed, they shall be disposed of as the Post- 
master General may direct. 

“*All other undeliverable letters shall be disposed of without record 
and not held for reclamation,’ 

“Spc, 22. That whenever in the judgment of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the bids received for any star route are exorbitant or unreasonable, 
or whenever he has reason to believe that a combination of bidders 
has been entered into to fix the rate for star-route service, the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized, out of the appropria- 
tion for inland transportation by star routes, to employ and use such 
means or methods to provide the desired service as he may deem ex- 
pedient, without reference to existing laws or laws respecting the em- 
8 of reagan service or the procurement of conveyances, mate- 
rials, or su es. 

“ SEC, 2 P That on and after 72 1, 1915, the compensation of each 
rural letter carrier for serving a standard route of 24 miles and over, 
six days in the week, shall be $1,200 per annum, payable monthly; on 
routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; on routes 20 miles and 
less than 22 miles, $1,080; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 miles. 
$960; on routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, 8840; on routes 14 
miles and less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 miles and less than 
14 miles, $672; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, $624; on 
routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on routes 6 miles and 
less than 8 miles, $528; on routes 4 miles and less than 6 miles, $480. 
A rural letter carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid on the 
basis for a route one-half the length of the route served by him, and 
a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be paid on the basis for a 
route one-half of the combined length of the two routes: Provided, 
That in the discretion of the Postmaster General the pay of carriers 
who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and who serve 
routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not exceeding 
$1,800 per annum. 

* SEC. 24. That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay an additional compensation to rural carriers, out of the 
appropriation for village delivery service, a sum not to exceed 8150 per 
annum in any individual case for delivering mail at second and third 
class post offices not now by law entitled to free 2 

“Sec. 25. That the act oy January 21, 1914 (Public, 49), au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty, be so 
amended as to include Navy mail clerks and assistant ed mail clerks, 

“ Sec. 26. That the act approved May 23, 1910 (ch. 255, 36 R. S., p. 
416, now carried in Postal Laws and Regulations as sec. 931), 
amended so as to read as follows: Whenever the sender shall so re- 
quest, a receipt shall be taken on the delivery of any registered mail 
matter showing to whom and when and place where the same was de- 
livered, which receipt shall be returned to the sender, and be received 
in the courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery.’ ” 

Immediately upon the adoption of this rule the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, herein referred to, shall be taken up for consideration in 
the House. The general debate shall not run exceeding six hours’ time, 
one half of which time shall be controlled by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads and the other half by the 
ranking member of the mre? At the end of said six hours of de- 
bate the bill shall be considered by paragraphs as provided in the gen- 
eral rules of the House. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman agree upon some time 
for debate? 

Mr. HENRY. This gives 20 minutes to a side. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. MANN. Make it 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. HENRY. I have no objection if the gentleman thinks 
he will need that much time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There has been a demand for that time. 

Mr. HENRY. That is if we agree that the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered at the end of an hour. Very 
well, Mr. Speaker, I agree to 30 minutes on a side, and I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of that time the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks that de- 
bate be confined on this rule to 30 minutes on a side, and at 
the end of the hour the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 30 
minutes and the gentleman from Kansas for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides for making 
in order certain matters of legislation that are contained in the 
Post Office appropriation bill which has been reported to the 
House. In other words, everything that is contained in the bill 
shall not be subject to any point of order, but shall be con- 
sidered by the House; and the legislation is set out in length 
in order that the Members may understand the terms of the 
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bill as reported. And at the end of the resolution there is a pro- 
vision that the House proceed to consider the bill, and that there 
shall be not exceeding six hours of general debate. And at the 
end of that time the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered, and the House shall come to a vote. 

Such, in general terms, are the various provisions of the 
special rule. I believe it is not necessary to say any more in 
regard to it by way of explanation, therefore I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You stated that at the expiration of six 
hours the bill would come to a vote. 

Mr. HENRY. I meant that it should be considered under 
the five-minute rule, of course. There is perfect freedom of 
debate and amendment provided under the flve-minute rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, there are several objections 
to the adoption of this rule. I shall only have time to consider 
a very limited number of them. First of all, it provides for 
important legislation as a rider on an appropriation bill. 
There are 37 pages of very important legislation that it is pro- 
posed to make in order on this appropriation bill. That in itself 
is a sufficient objection to the rule, if there were no others. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have very little time, but I will yield for 
a short question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply wanted to ask if it is not a fact that 
substantially all the legislation was passed last summer in 
what is known as the Moon bill, now pending in the Senate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is true, and is another objection to 
this rule, because all legislation bas already passed the House 
on its merits, without being attached as a rider to an appro- 
priation bill, and is pending before the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, where it properly belongs for con- 
sideration. If this legislation is important, and much of it is, 
it should pass upon its merits. 

Another objection to this rule is that it has been given out by 
the administration, from the President down, and it has been 
stated by the leaders of both the House and Senate majorities, 
that it is the intention to close the business of Congress on the 
4th of March by finishing up all the appropriation bills. If that 
is done, it will be necessary to proceed with the appropriation 
bills without attaching important riders upon them. That 
brings up the question of whether or not the administration is 
serious in its contenton that the business of this Congress 
should be concluded by the 4th of March. I understand it is 
urged by the Postmaster General that this legislation be made 
in order as a rider on this appropriation bill. And I under- 
stand that it is agreed by the majority of this House that this 
important legislation be attached as a rider upon the Post Office 
appropriation bill. That will place before the conferees of the 
House and the Senate 37 pages of the most important legisla- 
tion to be considered by this Congress on the last day of the 
session at a time when it is impossible to give the consideration 
to conference reports that they ought to have, and require Mem- 
bers to vote to agree to a conference report, right or wrong, in 
order to avoid a special session of the Congress. That ought 
not to be done. 

The most serious objection that I have, and that many Mem- 
bers of this House ought to have, to this resolution is that it 
makes in order a law that changes the delivery of mail by rural 
carriers to the delivery of rural mail by the contract system. 
If this rule is agreed to, star routes are to be given a trial in 
place of the rural route carriers, and the proposed amendment 
is agreed to as a rider to this bill. It is the beginning of the 
end of the delivery of rural mail by rural carriers. It can not 
be concealed by any pretext or any pretense that that is not the 
intention of the Postmaster General; it is the intention of the 
majority of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of 
this House; it is the proposition of the majority of this House, 
if this amendment is made in order and agreed to by the House, 
that the delivery of rural mail henceforth shall be under the 
contract system, under the star-route system, instead of by 
rural delivery carriers, as has been practiced for the last 12 or 
14 years in this country. 

There are many items of very important legislation that are 
made in order by this resolution that, as has already been 
stated, have passed this House and are now under consideration 
in the Senate. The Moon bill of the last session does not in- 


clude the delivery of mail under the contract system in place of 
by rural carriers. Every important item of legislation made in 
order in this rule can be passed by the Senate and agreed to by 
this House within the next 10 days or before the adjournment, 
without imperiling the rural delivery of mail in the United 
States by making in order this blanket assault upon appropria 
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tion. 

Mr. ADAIR. May I ask the gentleman just one question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman has time I wish he would 
state to the House just what the provision is in the bill relating 
to the change in the Rural Delivery Service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It provides for one county in each State 
as an experiment for star-route delivery of mail. That is just 
the way rural delivery was started. It is proposed to stop rural 
free delivery just the way it was started. It is the first drink, 
the first fall from virtue. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used six minutes. 

Mr. DECKER. Does it mean that all the mail delivered in 
one county shall be delivered by star route? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. I thought it was one route. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; the whole county, as I understand. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman from Kansas use some 
more of his time now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would rather the gentleman from Texas 
would use some of his time, if he will. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. I do not share the apprehensions of my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. The discussion of the question 
before the House would indicate that he is not very familiar 
with portions of this measure or with the purposes and inten- 
tions of the committee in presenting this new legislation. 

It is well known to the House that there has never been any 
legislation of any consequence or importance affecting the Post 
Office Department or the Postal Service that has not passed 
through this House on an appropriation bill. If you were to 
have a separate bill for all of these administrative items in 
this bill intended to promote the efficiency of the service and of 
the department and pass them over to the Senate, it would be 
impossible to get that body to consider all of that varied legis- 
lation. But it has never been difficult to get the Senate to 
consider propositions that occur and arise upon an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Why should they not be considered there as well as else- 
where? If this House has agreed to legislation and wants 
legislation passed, the way to get action upon it is to present it 
to the Senate of the United States so that it necessarily and 
inevitably challenges the attention of that distinguished body 
for consideration. 2 

This House has passed already—and I may say by practically 
a unanimous vote, because no division was had on the vote 
nearly every word of the new law that is contained in these 
sections. There are a few administrative propositions that are 
entirely new, but they are of such a character as to provoke no 
discussion and no opposition on the committee, so far as I know. 
There is but little opposition, in fact, to any of this legislation 
of the committee. As I remarked before, it was nearly all 
passed by the House heretofore. 

Now the Senate has ample time to consider it. Really, the 
Senate has considered over there very much, if not nearly all, 
of the legislation that we are asking here. That they are pre- 
pared and ready to place that legislation on this bill, in con- 
formity with the action of the House in passing these proposi- 
tions, I have not any doubt. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is the provision in this bill with reference to 
assistant postmasters such as was in the original Moon bill? 

Mr. MOON. No. The provision that the gentleman speaks 
of in reference to assistant postmasters that passed this House 
on a yote—and it was the only matter of contest in the other 
bill—is not in this bill at all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is of the utmost importance that this House 
take such action as will retain, of course, the efficiency of 
the Postal Service at the minimum cost. Our Treasury is not, 
for reasons known to most of you, in the very best of condition. 
We ought to effect every economy that is possible. If the rail- 
way mail proposition in this bill is passed and becomes a law; 
if the administrative proposition, by which officials are charged 
and the postmasters of the country are required to perform 
their duties and the assistants are given positions under the 
civil service which they can fill and whose duties they can per- 
form, so that every man in those offices shall be discharging the 
duties proposed by law; if the system of promotions here agreed 
upon, and the proposition known as the “ blue-tag” proposition, 
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that will commit to the mails of this country in all of the four 
grand divisions, as it is now in two of them, certain second- 
class matter to be delivered in the full time that is required by 
law, there will be another saying of some $4.000.000 of money. 
The importance of those things ought to be apparent to all of us. 

I am going back to that question in another minute, because 
it just occurs to me at this second that I will answer the state- 
ment the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] on the ques- 
tion of the rural carriers. The Post Office Department is of 
opinion that if the law is changed so that contracts might be 
made for the carriage of the rural mails instead of by carriers, 
a better service could be obtained at a reduction of $18.000,000 
per annum; and they have proposed, in an estimate in this bill, 
such a reduction. The committee has not agreed to the reduc- 
tion. On the contrary, sir, the majority of the committee has 
reported to this House a measure of which the gentleman from 
Kansas ought to complain if he understood it—but he would 
not complain, however, if he did—a measure that will increase 
the expenses of this service two and one-half million dollars per 
annum, taking away from the Postmaster General the discre- 
tionary power in fixing the cost of the maintenance of these 
routes and actually giving an increase of $100 to these carriers. 

Now, that is a matter that has to be considered by you. I 
regret, I say, that a majority of the committee saw fit to bring 
in this amendment, but it has done so; and while, as the chair- 
man of this committee, I propose to stand by its action, yet I 
can not afford to lose my own personal representative capacity 
and avoid the duties that fall upon me as an individual Repre- 
sentative here. I admit that is a mistake. I know that nearly 
all of you want the carriers’ salaries increased, and generally 
I have no objection to it, but it is a mistake to take the mileage 
basis alone for the determination ef the pay of carriers, 

Let me give you one illustration: Take, for instance, a case 
in Tennessee. ‘There is a carrier who carries the mail for 24 
miles in an automobile and back. He carries about 3 pounds 
one way and 3 or 4 pounds the other way. He performs that 
duty in three or four hours. There are a hundred places in the 
West—particularly some in Colorado—where the carrier, travel- 
ing over bad roads, takes from 12 to 14 hours a day to perform 
his duties, and carries from 2000 to 3,000 pounds each way, and 
he gets only $1,200. Now, it is apparent to every just mind, or 
it ought to be, that that is an inequality that ought to be cor- 
rected. It can not be done except under an order similar to 
that issued by the Postmaster General, in which he takes 8 
factors determining the compensation of the carrier not only 
the length of the route but the number of the packages carried 
and their weight. Now, if my friend from Kansas wants any- 
thing more done for rural carriers than that proposed in this 
measure, then I am afraid he is more interested in their welfare 
than he is in the interests of the country. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the provision for the pay of 
rural carriers contained in this rule repeal the action of the 
Postmaster General wherein he fixes the pay in proportion to 
the mileage traveled? 

Mr. MOON. I am not urging this question, because I am in 
a delicate position. That is one of the suggestions I make to 
the House. I have an individual view in reference to the mat- 
ter, and then I have a duty to perform as chairman of this com- 
mittee. If we pass that section we will take away from the 
Postmaster General the right to consider anything except the 
miles traveled in fixing the pay, which is clearly wrong, as every 
just man, I think, will see. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MOON. I know the interest of this House on that ques- 
tion of rural carriers. I want it understood that I am entirely 
friendly to them. I want to do anything that will be of benefit 
to them within the just and proper bounds of reason, and with 
due regard to the welfare and interest of the country. But we 
must conserve the Treasury of the United States. I do not 
speak by authority of the administration, because I have no 
authority to represent the administration upon that question, 
but I speak from a general knowledge and an accurate exam- 
ination of the Federal revenues, and I believe that the adminis- 
tration, if called upon, would not deny the fact that from the 
beginning of the European war the revenues of the United States 
have been materially affected, as all industrial pursuits in this 
country have been. If you will go to the receipts and make 
your calculation, you will find that in the month of August the 
revenues of the United States decreased 14 per cent, in Septem- 
ber 2% per cent, in October 4} per cent, and in November 53 
per cent, and the indications are that the decrease for Decem- 
ber will be over 7 per cent. If this thing continues, if this 
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business depression continues on account of the disturbance of 
our relations with foreign countries, we must look to the con- 
servation of our revenues and cut off from every bill where we 
can strike off a dollar, and await a better time, when we can 
more justly expend the revenues of the people. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thank you very much, sir. In the opinion of 
the gentleman is not this the beginning of the end of what are 
known as the rural carriers? 

Mr. MOON. No; I think not. I was going to say that there 
is a provision in this bill that requires the Postmaster General 
to experiment 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. In one county in each State.. He does not have 
to take the whole county. He can take one route, and he is 
required to report whether we can have a better and a more 
efficient service at less cost than we now have, and still keep 
in consideration the propriety of adequate compensation to the 
carrier. -Now, is it not wise that we make an experiment of 
that sort? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. MOON. In a moment. If it be true, as the Postmaster 
General insists, that under that system $18,000,000 can be saved 
annually, is it not our duty to save it if thereby we protect the 
people? 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no complaint about the service as 
now rendered, as I understand. 

Mr. MOON. There is a great deal of complaint about it in 
some cases, 

Mr: BUTLER. As a general thing, is not the rural carrier 
service a satisfactory one? 

Mr. MOON. I should say, reasonably so. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not for that reason that the gentleman 
would advocate the making of this experiment? 

Mr. MOON. No; not specially for that reason, but for the 
economy of the thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. We just saved the country $3,000,000 to-day 
on this vote that we took, when we decided that we would not 
heve another agricultural census. 

‘Mr. MOON. We did well to save money for the country, but 
if we save other millions we shall do better. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that, but there are some things 
on which we can not probably be so economical. 

Mr. MOON. I want to say to the gentleman and to other 
gentlemen of this House—and I do not mean to be personal 
when I say it—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that. 

Mr. MOON. That it is not time for us as Representatives to 
be afraid of rural carriers or an; else. We have got to 
stand by the people of the United States on these questions. 
IApplause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not afraid. 

Mr. MOON. I would not do any injustice to the rural car- 
riers, but when the farmers of your country and my country 
and the business men everywhere are agreed on this proposi- 
tion, and when every time there is a vacancy you have appli- 
cations, and they say that this service can be and will be 
performed by other men for a term of years, four years or less, 
and not for life as these men now have it, at less expense, and 
if the money so saved can go to the building up of your roads 
and the extension of your Parcel Post System, or any other 
adequate or proper purpose that will give advantages and 
benefits to the people, the time is coming when you will under- 
stand, gentlemen, that standing by the rural carrier for the 
maximum rate of compensation is going to have its proper 
effect upon the people, because the people are not willing that 
this service shall be performed at that figure when there are 
hundreds of good farmer boys wanting an opportunity in life; 
and while a man has the job of carrying the mail for life at 
$1,200 a year they have no opportunity or chance to participate 
in that service for the Government in their own neighborhood, 
the country people are not going to stand by you. I think if 
you are playing politics you are playing it on the wrong side. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not playing politics on it, because I 
suppose two-thirds of the carriers in my district are Democrats. 
I have never inquired. 

Mr. MOON. I can not conceive how that could have hap- 
pened. Under a Republican administration for years past, with 
these fellows covered into the civil service, I can not under- 
stand that two-thirds of them should be Democrats, because 
going in under a Republican administration, nearly every one 
of them in my country is a Republican. [Laughter.] 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, as has been stated, covers 54 pages. The new legislation in 
this bill covers 37 pages. Now, Mr. Speaker, riders in the way 
of legislation on appropriation bills are sometimes justified. 
I have sometimes voted for them. When the appropriation and 
legislation are so intimately connected that they should be con- 
sidered together it is often a good reason. If a great emer- 
gency exists, that is sometimes a reason for supporting it. But, 
Mr. Speaker, on an appropriation bill to make 37 pages out of 
54 new legislation in order is going wild upon this subject, and 
if it is to be begun now on this bill we might as well repeal the 
rule of the House that prohibits legislation upon appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been stated that much of the new legisla- 
tion contained in the bill has already been embodied in bills 
passed by the House and now pending in the Senate. That is 
true. The only reason given by the gentleman on the other side 
for including such legislation on this bill is that in no other 
way can legislation upon this subject be secured. Mr. Speaker, 
the Democratic Party is in control of the Senate, as it is in 
control of the House. To make the assertion that they do 
merely means that they confess the Democratic Party in con- 
trol in the Senate can not be trusted to legislate in the public 
interest anless the House holds a club over them and forces 
them to do so. Mr. Speaker, I frankly admit that that is the 
strongest reason that can be urged for including new legisla- 
tion in this bill; and you gentlemen may be correct in that, 
that your party can not be trusted to pass the important legis- 
lation independent of an appropriation bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if the Democratic Party in the Senate can 
not be trusted to pass on the question independently, it can not 
be trusted to legislate upon it in an appropriation bill where it 
will go to conference, where the report will be presented to this 
House at midnight on the 3d day of March, the report read 
without a Member having an opportunity to know what is in 
the report, and be obliged to vote it up or down. 

If this was independent legislation, we could vote the confer- 
ence report down and send it back to conference until it was made 
as it ought to be. But upon an appropriation bill on the night 
of the 3d of March we will be forced to either accept such a 
bill as the conferees choose to present to the House or take the 
responsibility of convening a special session of Congress. It is 
not fair gentlemen, it is not right, it is not just that that alter- 
native should be put up to Members of the House. Therefore 
from every standpoint, Mr. Speaker, this legislation, all of it 
at least, should not be included in the bill, and therefore the 
rule ought not to be adopted. I yield back the balance of my 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time does the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin yield back? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ABERCROMBIE). 
tleman from Kansas has 19 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this rule 
because it makes this legislation in order on an appropriation 
bill. As I stated in the minority report of the bill, I believe 
that this is a very bad practice and should not be resorted to 
except in great emergencies. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman say that he reported minor- 
ity views? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I reported my views. 

Mr. MOON. I see that the report contains minority views; 
there was no minority report. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I filed it as my views, but I did not 
put the heading on it. The printer is responsible for that. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the necessity does not exist in this case. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has stated that there is a large number 
of these provisions needed in the administration of the Post 
Office Department, and those have all passed the House, and 
he now wants them put onto this bill as a rider. I called his 
attention to the fact that many of these provisions, in fact all, 
except the one relating to the railway mail pay, were contained 
in the appropriation bill a year ago as reported by the com- 
mittee. It was a rider, and it was stricken out on a point of 
order made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bert], pre- 
sumably with the approval of the chairman, because he was 
then very much disgusted with the Committee on Rules for 
refusing to give him a rule because it abolished the assistant 
postmasters. 

The administration at that time was not in favor of the aboli- 
tion of assistant postmasters and the chairman of the commit- 
tee was. They could not agree. You remember that the chair- 
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man was quite severe in his remarks on the Committee on Rules 


for refusing it. As a revenge for not putting in assistant post- 
masters his colleagues on the committee raised the objection 
themselyes. They could have had it as a rider on an appropri- 
ation bill. It shows that there was no great emergency then, 
and it does not exist now. 

In regard to the other provisions, they are very important. 
They contain a reduction of the salary of nearly every post- 
master of the first and second class in the United States. We 
never have heard their side of that question. There are reduc- 
tions of salary in other particulars. But the chief cause for 
this proposed new legislation on salaries is not economy, but 
spoils; that is the motive power behind it. 

In regard to the railway mail pay provisions, we have passed 
that already; it is now in the Senate, and the only effect of 
passing it again will be to attempt to hold a club over the Sen- 
ate to compel them to pass the provision, and if they do not 
they will hold up the Post Office supplies and stop the Postal 
Service. Since we passed that bill in the House there has been 
a report from the committee that worked two years on railway 
mail pay, and I understand the Senate has under consideration 
a different proposition. It would look improper and indelicate 
to try to force them to accept our views, under the circum- 
stances. It would be resented, and it would result, as stated 
by the gentleman from Kansas, in a deadlock. 

In regard to the question of economy, we are all in favor of 
economy, but it is a very remarkable thing that at the same 
time the gentleman from Tennessee speaks of this proposed 
economy he does not claim for one instant that the Postal Serv- 
ice is not self-sustaining nor that there is extravagance in ad- 
ministration. ‘There is a surplus for the last fiscal year, and 
if there is a reduction in the volume of business, as he says, it 
is but the natural result of Democratic rule. We always do 
less business during Democratic years, and this will be no ex- 
ception; but when the volume of business decreases expenses can 
also be reduced, and it does not follow there will be a deficit 
in postal funds on that account. I hope the rule will be de- 
feated. It is the quickest way to defeat the attack on the Rural 
Delivery System. I append my views in the minority report. 


[House of Representatives 1 gr No. 1219, part 2, Sixty-first Congress, 
ird session.] 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. Sreenersox, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, submitted the following minority views : 

I am 1 to making the pro; d new legislation a part of this 
bill. Although — epee by means of riders on appropriation bills is 
frequently resorted to and may sometimes be justifiable, it is only so in 
rare and exceptional cases. $ 

The practice is liable to lead to ill-considered and carelessly drawn 
measures, which it is the aim of our legislative procedure to avoid. 

In no instance, so far as I can learn, has legislation so complicated in 
form or so vital in its effects upon the interests of millions of people 
been proposed to be forced through in this manner without the con- 
sideration that its importance deserves, 

Some of this legislation, notably that relating to sees mail ear; 
has already passed the House as a part of the Moon bill (H. R. 17042) 
and is now pending in the Senate. 

Is It the plan to force favorable action in the Senate by a threat to 
withhold appropriation for the Postal Service unless they yield to the 
House? If so, I am afraid the plan will fall, and the only result may 
be to force a deadlock and prevent the passage of the whole bill and 
thereby force an extra session. Every one who believes that course to 
be wise will support this method, but I am persuaded it would be very 
unwise to do 80. 

The proposition to do away with assistant postmasters is also one 
full of contention and should not be forced upon the House in this 
manner. So is the proposition to authorize the Postmaster General 
to let all rural routes in one county in each State, on contracts to run 
four years, to the highest bidder. 

This is only a — to begin the destruction of the whole Rural 
Delivery System, and should be considered apart from the appropriation 
for the service. 

There are several other matters of nearly equal importance, all of 
which should be considered in due course of procedure and not under 
the whip and spur of a rule on an appropriation bill. 

I am authorized to state that Mr. Grimst and Mr. KENNEDY concur 
in above views. 


Mr. HENRY, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, of course the legislation in this 
bill would be out of order if we had no rule. The reason of the 
rule is that it is important that this legislation should be 
enacted. My judgment is that there is no place where such 
legislation should be enacted as fit as the place where we make 
appropriations for the conduct of this great department. 

We are appropriating $322,000,000 in this bill, and perhaps 
before it is completed it will amount to $325,000,000, and every 
particle of legislation in the bill relates to the manner in which 
the expenditures of the department shall be made, and seeks 
to regulate the conduct of the department along enlightened, 
intelligent, efficient business lines. The mere fact that the 
rules of the House prohibit legislation on an appropriation bill 
under ordinary circumstances ought not to be an objection to 
the inclusion of legislation in a bill of this character. This bill 


deals with one great department of the Government. It deals 
with that department alone. It should deal with it in such a 
way that when the bill is enacted into law the men responsible 
for the conduct of the department will have before them all the 
information upon which they can base intelligent executive 
action; and it is only by the enactment of this legislation in the 
bill that the department will have the information which will 
enable the executive officers of the department to properly per- 
form the responsible duties which they are called upon to per- 
orm. 

Ordinarily when an appropriation bill deals with a large 
number of departments there ought not to be any legislation 
in the bill, but my judgment is that where a committee reports 
an appropriation bill covering the management of a great de- 
partment, and one department only, not only should that com- 
mittee report the appropriations, but it should report the legis- 
lation connected with it, and I do not care what the practice of 
the House has been in the past or what objections gentlemen 
may make to the policy of including legislation in a bill of this 
kind. The truth is that such legislation as this bill contains 
is not only salutary, but it is scientific. It is the result of 
great research on the part of the members of the committee 
and the executive officers of the department, as well as com- 
missions appointed for the purpose of looking carefully into the 
questions involved. it is not haphazard legislation, It is 
legislation that has been well thought out, and I predict that 
the legislation contained in this bill will result in a more 
scientific conduct of the affairs of this great branch of our 
Government than has ever been the case in the past. We are 
fixing in this bill in some of the legislation a limit to the ex- 
pense attached to the operation of the department by making 
salaries based upon the revenues of the department, and we are 
doing away with the rusty, moldy methods of the past by means 
of which men were paid on a mere guess. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is the most drastic 
rule that has ever been presented to the House for its consid- 
eration during my 10 years of service. Of the 57 pages in the bill 
proper there are 27 distinct substantive legislative propositions. 
The rule is not drastic alone on the House, but more drastic on 
a coordinate branch of this Government, the Senate, for it is 
an open defy to the other body that unless they report on the 
legislation that was sent over to them last August and embody it 
in this appropriation bill there will be no Post Office appro- 
priation bill passed before the adjournment of this Congress. 
The leaders of this House and the leaders of the other body are 
desirous of using their utmost efforts to bring this Congress 
to a speedy end, but with the adoption of this rule and the pas- 
sage of these proposals, if the conferees are going to insist on 
their enactment, it jeopardizes finishing this bill before ad- 
journment. No Post Office Committee has ever before asked 
for a rule for the consideration of so much substantive legis- 
lation, and I challenge anyone to present another example 
where any other committee has ever asked for such a rule. 
But more: These 27 substantive propositions it is not neces- 
sary to consider on this appropriation bill. I venture this 
prophecy, that if they were presented as separate bills they 
would find much speedier consideration in the other body 
than as a part of this appropriation bill. Consider the im- 
portance of some of these various provisions. Amendments are 
suggested providing for the reduction of pay of the postmaster’s 
salary in every one of your districts, and I venture to say that 
there was only one Member, and that may be the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], because he has but one post office 
in his district, who knew the extent of the reductions of the 
salaries of the postmasters of his district as carried in that 
bill. That did not require any special rule. That would be in 
order under the Holman rule. Again, there is that great ques- 
tion that is now pending before the Senate committee—not 
pending before the Senate, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] has said. 

The Senate has given no consideration to the big question of 
railway mail pay adjustment, a matter on which the Post Office 
Department, as I am informed, and certain members of the 
Senate Post Office Committee are at odds as to whether the 
bill shall say that the rate shall be a fixed amount or not to 
exceed a fixed amount. Then, again, there is a provision here 
for the creation of supervisory officials at higher salaries. We 
provide in this bill for new supervisory officials at much higher 
salaries. Of course, that would not be in order under the 
Holman rule, because there is a distinct increase of salary 
provided by that amendment. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken about 
providing for new supervisory officials. These men are in exist- 
ence to-day, and this bill simply classifies them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not stand corrected by 
the gentleman, even though he is the sponsor of the amendment, 
because there is nowhere in existing law any such office as 
superintendent of finance. That is a new office. Further, 
another purpose is to accomplish by indirection that which the 
Democrats could not accomplish by direction, namely, the 
elimination of the assistant postmasters in the country. The 
bill as directed by the committee contained a provision elimi- 
nating assistant postmasters, but we do not find that provision 
in this bill nor do we find any appropriation whatsoever to care 
for the assistant postmasters. Some will be appointed to these 
supervisory positions, if they are right, and if they are not, 
then the blame will be on Congress, because no appropriation 
was made for their continuance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there is the blue-tag provision. and 
other important provisions. It is my experience, and it must 
have been the experience of everybody in this House, that when 
legislation of any substantial character is put on an appropria- 
tion bill it neither receives deserved consideration of the com- 
mittee nor does it receive the proper consideration of the 
House. This legislation when it has been brought in here on 
this appropriation bill will be rushed through, ill considered, 
slightly considered, just as the legislation in any omnibus bill 
is considered when presented in this House. These proposi- 
tions are each and every one entitled to the very serious con- 
sideration of the entire membership of this House. It is lower- 
ing the dignity and standing of this House. Why, it is but a 
step, if one committee can bring in all the legislation reported 
by a department which meets the approval of the committee, 
embody it in bulk on an appropriation bill, to carry that rule 
to its logical extreme with one large appropriation bill carry- 
ing all the legislation recommended by the various departments. 
Is it necessary for me to say that practice is not conducive to 
good, deliberate legislation? 

I again repeat, that if much of this legislation should have 
been reported in separate bills that legislation would have 
been passed by the Senate and passed through the Congress 
much sooner than it will be by these means. I feel quite certain 
in making this prediction, knowing the deadlock that exists be- 
tween the Senate Committee on Post Offices and the Post Office 
Department as to the omnibus bill sent over last August, that 
its reincorporation and more in this bill will keep this Post 
Office appropriation bill in committee until the very end, 
and that in the closing hours of this session, in the midnight 
hours just before the adjournment on March 4, this bill will be 
brought in and no one will know the scope latent or intent of 
much of this most important legislation. No one will be able 
to detect whether the railroads, under the railway-mail pay 
proposition, are getting the better of it or whether the Govern- 
ment is getting its just deserts. 

I say to you again that this is the most drastic rule that has 
ever been presented. It destroys the deliberative qualities that 
should engage this House in the consideration of legislation of 
this moment. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, an innocent bystander might 
think there was some merit in the contention of gentlemen on 
the other side. Let us analyze their contention for a little 
while and see what it amounts to. This rule only makes in 
order certain matters of legislation that are reported in the 
Post Office appropriation bill, with one slight exception. This 
is the same rule that was presented to this House during the 
last session and was adopted without a division, even, and now 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] undertakes to 
say that it is a very severe rule when his party did not see 
proper to call for a division when it was adopted on the other 
occasion, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. r 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The reason for not opposing the rule at 
tbat time was the legislation was not proposed as a rider on an 
appropriation bill, und it did not include the beginning of th 
end of the rural route carriers. - 

Mr. HENRY. Then the party of the gentleman is guiltier 
than if it had pursued the other course. Mr. Speaker, a while 


ago these gentlemen undertook to defeat an appropriation, and 
did defeat it, for the benefit of the American farmer, as they 
always do whenever they can strike a blow at the American 
farmer, They did that in the name of economy; and here to- 
day we have a bill reported from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads saving all the way from eight to ten 
million dollars, and then the gentleman from Wisconsin talks 
about economy on that side of the House—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity for any rule now, 
when you have the Holman rule? ; 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman usually knows everything about 
bills, because he studies them, but he does not seem to know 
anything about this rule. Why, he talks about it being a drastic 
rule, as he calls it. The rule simply makes certain matters that 
are in this bill not subject to a point of order, to state it in 
that fashion; otherwise the bill and all of these items are 
thrown wide open to amendment, and there is the utmost free- 
dom of discussion. The gentleman can offer his amendments; 
the gentleman can debate them, and the thing is thrown wide 
open to let him talk as long as he wishes, if any rule could be 
made wide enough for that purpose. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these matters have been passed on in this 
House. The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads is 
endeavoring to economize, and they have cut down expendi- 
tures from eight to ten million dollars. There is nothing new 
or strange in the bill or in the rule, yet gentlemen all of a sud- 
den have become very active. Why? The answer is plain and 
manifest. They think they will play a little politics on economy 
and other matters, but let me say here and now and make the 
prediction that when the next election comes along in 1916 the 
Democratie Party will go to the country and will win again. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] If you are going 

Mr. BUTLER. It surely will go to the country; we know 
that; that part we will concede, my friend. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY. But they will not go to the graveyard to find 
the gentleman’s party. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must not interrupt a gentleman 
who has the floor. r 

m BUTLER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not mean 
to do so, 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, it does not interrupt or disturb 
me either. Now, if you are going to play politics, you must 
play them aboyeboard. Lay your hands down on the table and 
let us see these things. You have got to play on streight lines, 
Yon can not talk about economy in one breath and say you are 
saving $2,000,000 when we wanted to appropriate it for the benefit 
of the American farmer, and then, when we propose to have a 
saving of $10,000,000, vote against the rule which authorizes a 
cut in the expenditures of the Government, so I advise you here- 
after to study the rule more thoroughly and to study these 
special resolutions that are brought in a little more, in order to 
ascertain what they contain. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 47. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 132, nays 149, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 146, as follows: 


YEAS—132. 

Abercrombie Carter Fowler Houston 
Adamson Casey ncis How: 
Aiken hurch Gallagher Hoxworth 
Alexander onnelly, Kans. Gard H page Ga, 
Allen Conry Garner Hu 
Aswell Cox Garrett, Tex, Humphreys, Miss, 
Bailey Crisp Gerry Igoe 
Baker Crosser Gill ohnson, S. C. 
Beakes Cullop Gilmore eating 
Bell, Ga. Davenport Gordon ent 
Blackmon Dickinson Goulden Key, Ohio 
Borchers Dixon Griffin Kirkpatrick 

rockson Donovan Hard Korbly 
Brodbeck Dupré Barris Lazaro 
Broussard Estopinal Harrison Lesher 
Buchanan, III. Faison Hayden Lever 
Buchanan, Tex, Fergusson Heim Levy 
Burgess Ferris Helvering Lieb 
Burke, Wis. Finley Henry Linthicum 
Burnett Fitzgerald Hensley Lloyd 
Cantor Flood, Va. Hill Lobeck 
Cantril “ Floyd, Ark. Holland Lonergan 
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DECEMBER 


McClellan 
ey, 


Avis 
Barchfeld 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bell, Cal. 
Booher 
Borland 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 


Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Carlin 


Cary 
Chandler, N. X. 


line 
ollier 
Connolly, Iowa 


Copley 


Cram on 
Danforth 
Davis 


Decker 
Dershem 
Dillon 


Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beall. Tex. 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Bulkley 
Burke, Pa. 


Clancy 
Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 
Coady 


Beltric 


Di on 
Difenderfer 
Dooling 


poren 
riscoll 


r 
Fairchild 


Oldfield Saunders 
Padgett Sherwood 
Palmer Slayden 
Pou Small z 
Rainey Smith, N. Y. 
Reed Smith, Tex. 
Reilly, Conn. Sparkman 
Reilly, Wis. Stephens, Nebr. 
Rouse Stephens, Tex. 
Russell Stringer 
Sabath Taylor, Ala. 
NAYS—149. 
Donohoe Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Doolittle Kitchin 
Doughton Knowland, J, R. 
Edmonds Breder 
Edwards Laffert 
Esch La Follette 
Evans Langley 
Falconer Lee, Ga, 
Farr Lenroot 
Fess Lindbergh 
Fields McKellar 
Fordney McLaughlin 
Gallivan MacDonald 
Gardner Mann 
Good mapen 
Goodwin, Ark, Mitler 
Graham, NI. Mondell 
Gray Morgan, La, 
Green, Iowa Morgan, Okla, 
Greene, Mass. Moss, Ind, 
greenei vt. Murdock 
udge’ Nelson 
Hamilton, Micb. Norton 
Hamlin glesby 
Haugen Page, N. C 
Heflin Paige, Mass. 
Helgesen Parker, N. J 
Hinds Peters 
Hinebaugh Peterson 
Howell Phelan 
Hughes, W. Va. Plumley 
Humphrey, Wash. Powers 
Jacoway Quin 
Johnson, Ky. Raker 
Johnson, Wash. Rauch 
Kelley, Mich. Roberts, Mass, 
Kennedy, Iowa Roberts, Nev. 
Kennedy, R. 1 Rogers 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Foster 
NOT VOTING—146, 
Fitz Henry Lee, Pa 
Frear L'Engle 
French Lewis, Md. 
Garrett, Tenn. Lewis, Pa. 
Geo Lindquist 
Gillett Loft 
Gittins Logue 
Glass ee 
Godwin, N. C. McGuire, Okla. 
Goeke McKenzie 
Goldfogle aher 
rman Manahan 
Graham, Pa, Martin 
Gregg Metz 
Griest , Moore 
Guernsey Morin 
Hamill Moss, W. Va 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mott 
ammon Neeley, Kans. 
Hart Neely, a 
Hawley Nolan, J. 1 
Hay O'Brien 
Hayes O'Hair 
Hobson O'Lear: 
Hulings - O’Shaunessy 
Johnson, Utah Park 
ones Parker, N. X. 
Kahn Patten, N. Y, 
Keister Patton, Pa. 
Kelly, Pa. Platt 
Kennedy, Conn. Porter 
Kettner Post 
Kiess, Pa Price 
Kindel Prout 
Kinkead, N. J. Ragsdale 
Konon Rayburn 
Langham Riordan 


So the resolution was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. BARTHOTor. 
Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. FREAR. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. FRENCH. 


. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Davis. 


Mr. Dent with Mr. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Dies with Mr. Grrest. 
Mr. Dootrne with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Foster with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Mr. Hay with Mr. Kann. 
Mr. UNDERKILE with Mr. HAYES. 
Mr. WHALEY with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. HAWLEY. 


Dokus with Mr. DRUKKER. 


Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 


Kampani Okla. 


Tribb 
Underwood 
Vollmer 
Watkins 
Watson 
Willlams 
Young, Tex. 


Rubey 
Rupley 


Scott 
Shackleford 
Sherley 
Sisson 


Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal, 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stone 
Sumners 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Temple 
8 III. 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Rothermel 
Rucker 


Scully 
Seldomridge 
Se 


Stevens, N. H. 
Stout 

Ta 

Ta Bote, Md, 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y, 
‘Townsend 
Ew dad 


Tut 
Underhill 
Vare 
Vaughan 


Wilson, Ela. 
Wilson, N. X. 


Mr. VavGHAN with Mr. Jouxsox of Utah. 

Mr. O’SHavunessy with Mr. Keister. 

Mr. PARK with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. Post with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. StepMaN with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Stour with Mr. Provry. 

Mr. TAVENNER with Mr. SINNOTT. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. 

Mr. TowNnsEeND with Mr. Treapway. 

Mr, MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ no.“ 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 

Mr. MANAHAN. I was in the entrance to the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. Whereabouts? 

Mr. MANAHAN. Right outside the door. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 

Mr. COADY. I came in just as my name was called. 

Mr. MANN. Why did he not answer, then? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 
4 The Clerk called the name of Mr. Coapy, and, he answered 
Axe.“ 

Mr. MANN. Why did he not answer, then? 

The SPEAKER.. Where was the gentleman when his name 
was called? 

Mr. COADY. Just outside the door. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 6867. An act to increase and fix the compensation of 
the collector of customs for the customs collection district of 
Omaha. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 

resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 
S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1914, on the 
22d of said month, 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

S. 5454. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant permits to the occupants of certain unpatented lands on 
which oil or gas has been discovered, and authorizing the ex- 
paces of oil or gas therefrom; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol. police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1914, on 
the 22d day of said month; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 19906, the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be limited to six hours, 
three hours to be controlled by the chairman of the committee 
and three hours by the gentlemen of the minority, represented 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON ]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much time has the gentleman sug- 

gested? 

eer. MOON. Six hours; three to a side. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have had several applications that 
came in since this matter came up. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, well, the House has refused to pass the 
rule, and I propose to strike from the bill everything that is sub 
ject to a point of order. There ought not to be two hours of 
discussion. 

Mr. STEENERSON. All right. 
to a side. 


I will agree to three hours 
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The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that the debate 
be limited to six hours, three hours to be controlled by himself 
and three hours to be controlled by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STEENERSON] in the absence of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Sanuk W. SmirH]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion I de- 
sire to make a request for unanimous consent.. The resolution 
adjourning the two Houses next Wednesday night, to meet on 
the Tuesday morning after Christmas, has already passed both 
Houses. Wednesday is Calendar Wednesday. I find that there 
are a great many Members who want to go away on Wednesday 
who are interested in Wednesday’s calendar, and we shall prob- 
ably haye either this or some other appropriation bill that can 
take the time on Wednesday, and possibly the prohibition ques- 
tion may either run so late in the night on Tuesday, or we would 
have to stay late in the night if it is necessary, and Wednesday 
is not dispensed with; and I rise for these reasons to ask unani- 
mous consent that next Calendar Wednesday, the 23d, be moved 
over to Tuesday the 29th. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that the business of next Wed- 
nesday, under the Calendar Wednesday, be transferred to 
Tuesday the 29th. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I- 


would like to ask if that will interfere with Wednesday the 
80th? ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would simply mean that there would 
be two Calendar Wednesdays, one on Tuesday and one on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th and the 80th, Tuesday the 29th and Wednes- 
day the goth; and the business that would be in order on Cal- 
endar Wednesday would be in order both on Tuesday the 29th 
and on Wednesday the 30th. 

Mr. WEBB. I am a little afraid that we will have the same 
difficulty to find a quorum on Tuesday that we would have on 
Wednesday, but I have no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make the same sug- 
gestion that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB] 
makes, that it would be perhaps as difficult to get a quorum on 
‘Tuesday the 29th as on Wednesday the 30th. It might be that 
there would be a poor attendance and the point of no quorum 
be made, so that the 29th might be lost as a day. 

Mr. MANN, Does the gentleman from Georgia think it 
would be inconvenient for him to be here on the 29th? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I frankly admit that I will not be here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the request 
is to have Calendar Wednesday go over until December 297 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall object to that, but I would not object 
to its going over until December 31. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman will substitute De- 
cember 31. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that business in order on Wednesday the 23d be 
in order on Thursday the 31st. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that business in order on Wednesday, December 
23, be transferred to Thursday, December 31. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FOSTER. | Reserving the right to obſect 

Mr. WEBB. Does that mean that the bill now pending on 
Calendar Wednesday will not be in order on Wednesday, De- 
cember 30? ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. It means that you will have two Calendar 
Wednesdays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
bill at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not affect the 
status of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I think if we are going to dis- 
place Calendar Wednesday we ought to stick to the original 
request of the gentleman from Alabama and have it on Tues- 
day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But you can not have it on Tuesday, for 
gentlemen object. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not objecting to Tuesday, but I am 
objecting to Thursday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not go back to that request. now. 

Mr. FOSTER. It will take one extra day out of the work of 
the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that I am not going away 
myself. I intend to be here, but I am making an attempt to 


It does not affect the status of that 
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get this order for the good of many Members who want to get 
away. 

Mr. FOSTER. Here is the situation: We adjourn over until 
Tuesday, and Members object to that as Calendar Wednesday 
for fear there will not be a quorum. s 

Mr. MANN. The real reason is that the Members who have 
charge of bills do not expect to be back on that day. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I object to the whole business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
8 1916, and for other purposes, and the Clerk will read the 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the Dill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I have but little to say in the dis- 
cussion of this bill. Important features of the bill have been 
eliminated by the rejection of the rule. The rule was entirely 
essential for us to consider the railway mail proposition, the 
Saving that would be effected in the change of postmasters’ 
salaries, in the blue-tag proposition, and a number of other mat- 
ters not necessary now to discuss, which would have saved to 
the Government eight or ten millions of money. I will place as 
an appendix to my remarks my report on the bill. f 

I want to congratulate the Republican Party in this House 
on the splendid victory it has won.over the people in connection 
with the railroads of the United States and the rural carriers 
and the postmasters this afternoon. I am not deceived, Mr. 
Chairman, as to what defeated the rule in this House under 
which we could have saved the Government eight or ten millions 
of money. I am not deceived as to the influences that have pre- 
vented the consideration of measures that would have saved 
$20,000,000 to the Government. 

I used to think, long years ago, that the Republican Party 
was the only friend and ally of railroads, corporations, and 
trusts when they make illegal and unjust demands. I believed 
when it was driven from power and a Democratic administration 
put in power that the demands of that administration for 
economy and justice in the transportation of mails and the 
handling of all economic questions of the country would be 
responded to. Who is it that does not know the power and 
influence that has prevented the consideration in the Senate of 
the United States of this railway mail proposition? Who is it 
that reads the record of this vote this evening, when you are 
prohibiting the consideration of questions before this House in 
order to get direct action on them by the Senate, will not un- 
derstand it? Who is it that will read the Recorp who will not 
have their ideas as to the influences that are behind that action 
that prevented the Congress of the United States from consider- 
ing the just compensation to be paid to the railroads for the 
transportation of the mails? These roads to-day are advocat- 
ing and sustaining the old unjust and unscientific proposition 
of weighing mails quadrennially upon which to base the pay. 
They know that there is a steal of two to four million dollars 
every year under that system. That has been going on since 
1873. You know it, too, and yet you vote here to prevent the 
Congress of the United States from considering a question that 
will protect the American people against such plundering of its 
Treasury. : 

Sirs, you have the right, if you think best, to do it; and I 
have the right to express my opinion on the unpatriotic posi- 
tion of gentlemen who take that attitude in this House. I do 
not care whether he is a Democrat or a Republican. Shall the 
letters R. I.”—railroad influence—be branded on his brow 
when he goes back to his constituency and tells them that he 
would not consider a question under which their rights might 
be protected? 

Mr; Chairman, I regret to say that with this great Democratic 
majority of 141 votes here there is neither discipline nor order; 
there is no disposition to practice the economy and carry out 
the platform of the party on that line. There is but little dis- 
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position to follow the lead of the President of the United States 
in attempting to reduce the expenses of this Government. Think 
of it! Here is a bill under which the Postmaster General esti- 
mated that $299,211,014 would pay all of the expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year if the economies asked for and 
the administrative legislation asked for under this rule could 
be accomplished. And yet you see that the committee, over the 
protest of some of us, decline to give all the legislation asked 
for, necessitating an estimate of $325,000,000; but we did suc- 
ceed in reporting to this House under the new and revised esti- 
mate a bill that carried about $321,000,000. That ought to 
have been satisfactory to the advocates of the postmasters and 
rural carriers and Treasury grabbers in this House. That ought 
to have been enough. But we reported with it legislation that 
would have saved $10,000,000 if enacted by this Congress, and 
here you have turned it down. What caused changes in votes 
after the roll call enough to defeat the rule. I say that the 
responsibility is on the Democratic Party. Gentlemen, you have 
not done your duty to the people on this vote. You have not 
done it in many other respects. You have shown the fact that 
you are too cowardly to stand by the doctrines of economy in 
the interest of the American people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, like craven cowards, destroying every vestige of 
respect that a decent Democrat should have, follow the lead 
of the Republican Party, repudiate the Democratic President, 
the Democratic Postmaster General, the Democratic Rules Com- 
mittee, and the Democratic Post Office Committee of this House, 
for what? Was it at the command of the rural carriers? Was 
it at the command of the postmasters? Or, tell me, was it at 
the command of the railroads of the country? Do you want 
them still to plunder the Treasury? I think more of my coun- 
try than I do of the Democratic Party, and if we are to return 
to the Sixty-fifth Congress a Democratic majority, then, in the 
name of God, let it be of Democrats who stand for the Republic 
and not for the railroads. [Applause.] But are you going to 
do it. Was it your inability and inefficiency or your unwill- 
ingness to stand by the people that reduced your majority from 
141 to 31? If you had stood by the President and. his admin- 
istration, there would have been no such reduction. And still 
you can not see the truth. You can not stand here and oppose 
the administration in legislation that it is asking, in the in- 
terest of the country and in the interest of the Treasury, and 
cast your votes for the maintenance of high salaries, for abso- 
lute subjection to the will of the carriers, and at the mandate 
of the railroad companies, and deceive the American people. 
It ought not to be done. Men who do it are worthy of rejec- 
tion at the polls at any election, and they ought to be rejected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said all that I desire to say on 
that question. You have stricken from this bill all of the legts- 
lation that is of any benefit. You have absolutely destroyed 
the interest that the administration has had in producing econ- 
omy. You can now only take up the appropriation and fix 
just such sum as you think ought to be given. There is but 
little change so far as the actual appropriation for the coming 
fiscal year is concerned. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. MOON. Yes. 
Mr. HENRY. I have not heard quite all of the gentleman’s 


remarks, but I understood that he stated that the railroad 
influence was opposed to certain features of legislation embraced 
in the special rule and in the bill. 

Mr. MOON. The railroad companies of the United States 
are opposed to this legislation in this bill and to the legislation 
that has gone to the Senate on that question. 

Mr. HENRY. I want to say this, that the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads asked for this special rule; the 
Postmaster General asked for it, the administration asked for 
it, and the only protest or opposition that came to the Com- 
mittee on Rules against the special rule came solely and ex- 
clusively from the railroad influences in the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Name them. What were they? Who repre- 
sented them? 

. HENRY.. I can name them. 

MANN. Name them. 

. STAFFORD: We defy you to name them. 
. DONOVAN, A point of order. 

. HENRY. I will read the telegram. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
is clearly out of order in injecting the remarks that he has into 
this debate. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman need not be uneasy. I will 
take care of myself. I will name them. I say that the rail- 
Led tried to defeat this special rule in the Committee on 

ules, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know—I would not un- 
dertake to say, and I have not said, that the railroads have 
brought any direct influence upon any Member of this House. I 
do not know how that is, but I have always been taught to un- 
derstand that the combination of circumstances that excludes 
every hypothesis of innocence consistent with the fact has great 
force in determining the judgment of a man as to the incentive 
or the motive for a crime. All I know about this is that the 
railroad companies fought this bill in committee; that 15 presi- 
dents or other officials of railroad companies a year ago came 
to that committee room and urged upon me that this action be 
not taken in reference to this measure on railway mail pay. 
Their chief counsel was there but a day or two ago urging the 
same. They had reached the conclusion, whether justly or not, 
that they could delay the action upon the bill that went over 
from this House to the Senate some time ago—a bill in which 
we passed identically the measure asked for in this rule. They 
had reached the conclusion that they could delay the action 
there upon that bill until this session was over. In order to 
prevent that delay we placed that bill upon this appropriation 
bill, so as to force the Senate to act upon it. Then what do you 
see? You see the action in this House on the rule. I am not 
blaming the Republican Party. They are playing politics. That 
is all right for them. They think if they can get at the Democ- 
racy in any way they ought to do it. But while I would not 
reflect upon the ability of the Democrats on this side of 
the House, they played us well for foolish on this occasion. 
[Laughter.] i 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Did not the gentleman see the ring around 
the desk of men who changed their votes from aye to no after 
voting for the proposition? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I saw a good many of them. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is not the gentleman satisfied in his own 
mind that enough votes were changed there to change the result 
on this proposition? ; 

Mr. MOON. I think so. I do not know, however. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does the gentleman think there was any 
railroad influence that got into this Chamber between the first 
ge a the changes, that made those gentlemen change their 
votes 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will have to un- 
derstand that the parliamentary situation is such, that the 
rules of the House are such, and that my respect for my col- 
leagues is such that I would not like to designate personally the 
men who have made the changes. I do not know that those 
men who went down there about the Clerk's desk and changed 
did so on account of railroad influence. I do not know whether 
these back here who voted “no” were changed on account of it, 
but I said and I say now that all the facts and circumstances 
connected with this legislation, from the beginning to the end, 
in view of the arguments that I have heard after that roll call 
began among some men on this side of the House—and I will 
not break the etiquette of this House by speaking personally— 
I believe, if you want to know, that there has been and is 
enough, although I may not prove it, and I only judge it infer- 
entially from the facts that are before me—there is and has 
been enough railroad influence on the Democratic side of this 
House to force the betrayal of the Democratic policies and 
principles and the wishes and the principles of the President 
and his Cabinet. 

.Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
one more question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; as many as you want to ask. Do you 
belong to that gang? 

Mr. OGLESBY. The gentleman has stated that he heard 
some arguments. Did the gentleman hear any argument except 
the fact that it reduced the pay of postmasters throughout the 
country? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I heard arguments that it reduced the pay, 
oh, to a wonderful amount, which is not true. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Did the gentleman hear any other argu- 
ment? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; I heard other arguments on the ques- 
tion of the reduction of salaries of carriers, and that some 
would be promoted; but does the gentleman think that I am fool 
enough or that he is fool enough to believe that if a man were 
here in the interest of railroad companies and wanted to 
defeat this bill he would offer the railroad argument? Only 
an idiot would do that. [Laughter.] It is the man who takes 
some other line who is effective. The gentleman has been here 
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long enough or has had too little experience with these people 
to be innocent enough to ask me a question like that. Do you 
think the railroad companies ever come to bribe men, or that 
their agents, wherever they may be, resort to any but the most 
insidious methods? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Did the gentleman hear any suggestion on 
the floor during the interval between the first and second call of 
the roll which referred in any way to an argument that might 
influence these people on account of railroad interests? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I have just said to the gentle- 
man that when a man wants to cover a fight he resorts to other 
and insincere arguments. It would be disreputable, it would 
be dishonorable for a Member of this House to say “I am 
against this rule because the railroad companies told me so,” 
but when he knows how popular it is to appeal for the rural 
carriers, how popular it is to say that he does not want the 
salaries of his postmasters reduced, he, standing against the 
prime object and purpose of this bill, will take up these little 
collateral issues and press them upon men who ought to know 
better and have better sense, and thus obtain a change of votes. 
Of course it is idle to talk about a man disclosing a criminal 
purpose when he can avoid it. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman permit me to say that 
I was not among those who changed their votes? 

Mr. MOON. I thought the gentleman was. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I do not believe the men who came down 
here and made the change of the votes made the change be- 
cause of any railroad influence, and I think it is an unjust im- 
putation on the part of the gentleman to say so. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I have not said they did myself. 
I do not know. I say the facts and circumstances indicate that 
the railroad interests or some other sinister influence has pre- 
vented the majority party in this House from standing up to 
the administration on this legislation, and I have no apologies 
to make to any man upon that subject—I do not care who he 
is—and I have not much respect for the inquiry of a man that 
is so infernally innocent as to think that crime will disclose 
itself in the open. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

. Mr. MANN. Did we not in this House pass a bill in the last 
session containing the provisions in reference to railroad mail 
pay that are in this bill? 

Mr. MOON. We certainly did; but that was long before they 
got a good hold on us. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Practically without opposition in the House? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that has not made any progress 
in a Democratic Senate. 

Mr. MOON. I understand not. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman thinks that the influence that 
keeps it from making progress is that the railroads have their 
grip around the gentlemen who constitute the Democratic Party, 
here or elsewhere? 

Mr. MOON. I have said what I have said. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, it is not a pleasant thing for me to 
discuss matters of this sort. I am a Democrat and expect al- 
ways to be one, because my views are in accord with the princi- 
ples and policies of that great party ; and that it may be sustained 
I advocate and support the election of its nominees, But a party 
can not maintain itself in this House or elsewhere that is un- 
willing to cooperate, from any influence, whether it be sinister 
or otherwise, with the great head and leader of the party, 
whatever party that may be, who happens to be in the White 
House. I do not believe in subservient obedience to the will of 
the White House. I am ready to say when I think the White 
House is wrong that it is wrong, that I can not follow it, be- 
cause the White House itself, in my judgment, may be against 
the principles and the policies of my party. 

I have said that even on this floor, and I have no retraction 
to make along that line; but I believe that proper party organi- 
zation is best for the welfare and interest of the country, and 
that wherever a party is in power it ought to follow as far as 
it can in the legislative branch the advice of the Executive and 
his Cabinet, made plain by them on administrative and eco- 
nomic matters in pursuance of the doctrines of the platforms 

of the party to the end that the people may have good govern- 
ment. No subservience to any man should be the motto of 
Democracy, but united organization and action, the uplifting of 
a banner under which all men agreeing on the same principles 
and policies may rally, is proper; and when there is a mutiny 
in the camp, when there is desertion of the standard, when 
there is a throwing down of the battle flag of a great party 
upon which is emblazoned retrenchment, economy, and reform, 
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then it is but just that they shall be reminded of their disloy- 
alty so that if they be innocent of wrong intent they may cor- 
rect their error. If we are to have that kind of Democracy 
which opposes economy, then maybe we shall have a few years 
of Republicanism 

Mr. MANN. You will. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, there 
is nothing left in this bill except the mere matter of routine 
appropriations. The changes are but slight from the bill as 
reported last year. When they are reached some member of 
the committee will take pleasure in explaining the reasons in 
accordance with the hearings for the changes in the sums appro- 
priated. When we shall reach in the consideration of this bill 
the matters that are not in order in the absence of the rule, I 
shall not wait to ask that they be stricken out on the point of 
order, but I will ask that they may all go out so we may not 
trouble ourselves with the consideration of that legislation 
which our good friends who refused us the rule say shall not 
be considered in the Democratic House of Representatives unless 
the rejection of the rule is reconsidered. I charge no man with 
corruption, but with most egregious error when, intentionally 
or not, he permits himself to appear and act in opposition to the 
best interests of his party and country. 

APPENDIX. 
[House of Representatives, Report No. 1219, 63d Cong., 3d sess.] 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. Moox, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roa 
submitted the following report : o a 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in presenting the 
bill making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
or 9 ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, submits 

The appropriations for the fiscal gar ending June 30, 1915, were 
$313,364,667. The estimates of the department for the fiscal year end- 


me June 30, 1916, on the basis of the enactment of the new laws proposed 
in 


the department, which would reduce the Lo oe of the Government 

the transportation and handling of the mails, if adopted, are $299,- 
211,014. This amount is shown from the report of the Auditor for the 
Post Office Department, together with the com postal 
revenues and expenditures for the fiscal years 1913 and 1914 and the 


rison of the 
1 receipts, expenditures, and deficiencies and surplus from 
1 to 1915. as follows: 


Estimates by the Post opas Department for the Postal Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

$1, 522, 910 

138, 530, 850 


Office of the First Assistant Postmaster General 

Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster General 109, 282, 004 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 8, 108, 250 
Office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 46, 767, 000 


rr ee RA 299, 211, 014 
[From the report of the Auditor for the Post Office Department.] 
POSTAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 

The audited revenues of the Postal Service stated from July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 1914, aggregated $287,934,565.67 ; the audited expenditures, 
$283 543,769.16; and the excess of audited revenues over audited ex- 

ditures, $4,390,796.51. Deducting ie 333.46, postal funds lost by 

188585 fire, bad debts, etc., the aud ted postal surplus was $4,376,- 

No. 1.—Com; rison o stal revenues and expenditures, fiscal years 
pr vote and 19th. n 


1, 376, 463. 05 
4, 510, 650. 91 


$297, 034, 505. 6T 
288, 619, 525. 65 
21, 315, 040. 02 


7.9 


Appropriation. Receipts. Deficiency. 

aer Reet ss 665, 402. $94, 077, 242. 38 | $11, 411,777. 65 

89,012, 618.55 | 98,033, 523. 61 9,020, 905. 06 

95,021, 384. 17 101, 632, 160. 92 6,610, 776. 75 

S 102, 354, 579. 29107, 740, 287. 99 5,385, 688, 70 

ae 111, 631, 193.39 | 115,554,092. 87 | 3,923, 727.48 

2 121, 848, 047, 26 | 124, 785, 697. 07 2,937, 649. 81 

i 134, 224, 443. 24 | 138, 784, 487. 97 4,560, 044. 73 

143, 582, 624. 34 | 152,362, 116. 70 8,779, 492. 36 

e 152, 826, 585. 10 167,399, 169.23 | 14,572,584. 13 

— x 022,093.75 | 167,932,783. 00 | 178,449,779.00 10, 516, 988. 00 

i f! , 670,998, 75 | 183,585,005. 57 | 189,935, 242. 79 6,350, 237. 22 

1908. .| 212,091, 193. 00 | 191,478, 663. 41 | 203,351,886. 15 | 16,873,292. 74 

1909. 222, 960, 892. 00 | 208, 582, 383. 07 221, 004, 102. 89 | 17,441,719. 82 

1910. «| 234, 692, 370. 00 | 224, 128, 657. 62 229, 977, 224. 50 5, 848, 566. 88 

1911. .| 245, 949, 603. 32 | 237,879,823. 60 | 237, 648, 926. 68 1219, 118. 12 

o 258, 525, 000. 38 246, 744, 015. 88 | 248, 525, 450. 08 1. 785, 523. 10 

1913. 271, 460, 099. 00 | 266,619, 525.65 262, 067, 541. 38 14,510,650. 91 

1914. 288, 031, 271. 00 | 287,934, 565. 67 | 283, 543, 769. 16 4, 376, 463. 05 

1915. AY BIR, OOK, A iit ck e eed see sues 
1 Surplus. 


The Post Office rtment has revised its estimates in view of the 
fact that the committee did not adopt the principal legislation recom- 
mended by it to reduce the —— of the department, and submit 
revised estimates aggregating the sum of $325,129,614, These esti- 
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mates were so closely made that the committee found it unwise, as to 
most of the Items, to make an cog in the sum. The amount recom- 
mended by the committee is $321,700,514, or $3,429,100 less than the 
revised estimates of the department. x 

The following tables show the 8 for 1916 in the office of 
the Postmaster General and the First, Second, Third, and Fourth As- 
sistants, and in them may be found the separate items of a 2 
under the jurisdiction of each of these offices and the 10 of all 
appropriations, estimates, and recommendations : 


Post Office appropriation bill, 1916. 


Appropria- | Estimates 
tion for 1915. for 1916. 


recommend 
for 1916, 


Rent, suitable buſldings ............----- $32, 000 $32, 000 

Gas, lacie eee 8 4,500 4,500 
co inspectors: 

779, 500 783, 700 

261, 400 262, 860 

134,000 134,000 

er 43, 750 43,850 

—— 25 20 

Payment of rewards. . N 25, 000 25,000 

Acting employees for those injured .. 134, 500 183, 500 

Traveling — — 1,000 1,000 


350,000 350, 000 
1, 059, 000 1,059, 000 
2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
972, 500 972, 500 
3, 141, 000 3, 141, 000 
68,214,000 | 58,214, 000 
650, 000 650, 000 
4, 660, 000 4,060,000 
80,429,825 | 380, 429, 825 
Travel 1,544, 339 1,544, 339 
Tem clerk h = 110, 000 110,000 
Substitutes for clerks on vacation 212, 580 212, 580 
Rent. light, fuel, etes dle Bien head Se jap PS se 
ete, div: = 
bie Anaa F 799, 500 799, 500 
Per diem allowance, assistant super- 
tende cccn dp ccccctenende sca 2,660 2, 660 
Transportation by electric and cable cars. 851, 000 851,000 
. . s Poe er 
Transportation of foreign mails , 930, 
Assistant superintendent foreign mails... 2,500 2,500 
Balance ad foreign 0 "mg dy 2 885 enn 
Delegates International Pos D 8 
Traveling expenses. 1,000 1,000 
o dap n OAA ia api —— 595,647 | 100,921,604 | 100, 871, 604 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Manufacture postage stamps 810, 000 
Manufacture stamped envelopes.......... 1, 650, 000 
Pay of agents assistants, distribute 
en 15,500 
385, 000 
150 
226,000 
10,000 
1,000 


tem. 500. 
3 — 
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Post Office appropriation bill, 19146—Continued. 


000,000 700, 000 o0 

675, 000 000, 000 oe oon oon 

200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 

125, 000 135, 000 135, 000 

% šal Ba 

7,500 4,000 4, 000 

100; 000 „000 100, 000 

. 3 

2 T Ea wa 

Wrapping 15,000 15, 000 15, 000 
Facing ais ‘00 | “som | 2005 
. 5 
Intaglio seals 12; 000 12.000 12058 
lies 25, 000 25,000 

F 8 Feika 70,000 70, 000 
Letter boxes, City Delivery Serviss . 100, 000 100,000 
Letter balances, N „ 3 — 12 0 
Letter-box equipment, rural serie . . ... 5,000 5,000 
Rental and purchase ma- 

e n is daa ANES 300, 000 300, 000 
Equipment, second elass offices..|......--.-.+-+ 40,000 40, 000 
Incidental expenses, City Delivery 

Bor Ney ERATE 00 100, 000 100, 000 


We na 


ecessary to discuss here the new l slation asked for in 
the bill, as it will be presented for discussion ogi House if a rule 


It is not n 


making it in order be adopted. 

Special reference is made to the report of the Postmaster General in 
explanation of that portion of the new legislation which this committee 
has seen proper to adopt and recommend for passage in this bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will discuss briefly the 
questions involved in the bill. First, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to this statement in the report of the Post- 
master General, wherein he says the general policy of the pres- 
ent administration of the Postal Service as defined in the last 
annual report has been adhered to with good results: 


The service has been administered for the convenience of the public, 
not for profit; to promote efficiency by izing and simp we de 
procedure; to merit and eliminate p; to exten 


p: 

service wherever present or prospective Stet ea AD to reduce rates 

in so far as proves consistent with general fiscal necessity; and to 

Kon all communities and all sections of the country as far as prac- 
cable with uniform service. 


Under the caption of “General policy,” last year’s report 
reads: ` 

The dominant policy of the present administration will be to conduct 
the Postal Seryice for the convenience of the ponus and not for profit. 
Its controlling pw will be to promote efficiency by the ee. 
standardization of the service, which will be attained by harmonizing 
equipment, adjusting the personnel, and securing the greatest possible 
coo tion in every quarter. 

he prime consideration in L the personnel of the Postal 
Service shall be to recognize ciency and to eliminate partisanship, 
It is the earnest hope that ultimately all positions will be covered under 
classified civil. service and that merit and faithfulness will be the sole 
consideration in making appointments as weil as promotions. 

The above quotation expresses not only what a correct postal 
policy should be, but also the high aims with which apparently 
the present administration entered upon its career, from which, 
however, I am bound to say it has fallen short in practice. 

But before I go into that I want to call attention to another 
matter. Although postal business is so closely related to gen- 
eral business that as a rule it rises and falls with general 
prosperity, yet of late we have had a phenomenal increase in 
the volume of postal business in spite of a continued business 
depression. This, of course, is explained by the addition of 
savings bank and parcel-post business and the lowering of 
rates. 

The increase in volume of mail has largely increased the bill 
for railroad transportation, but aside from that the extra 
outlay on account of the added business has been small. The 
work of handling the more than 800,000,000 parcels has fallen 
upon carriers whose pay is substantially the same as before. 

At the same time that we have doubled their loads we have 
also increased the clerical work of the carriers and the duties 
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and the work of the postmasters and the assistant post- 
masters and, in fact, all those connected with the handling of 
tbe mails. This can not be denied, and yet in the face of this 
we know also that there is not a business enterprise in the 
United States that does not claim that it costs more to carry 
on business than ever before. 

Listen to the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the question of railroad charges, They have filed 
their proofs there to show that the operation of railroads costs 
more, that the percentage of operating expenses to receipts is 
greater now than ever before in the United States, and so 
every factory and every industrial enterprise shows that it has 
larger expenses in carrying on its business. And the common 
people also complain that the cost of living is higher. In the 
face of these things, is it not strange that the only enterprise 
doing business in the country to-day which proposes to reduce 
the wages of its laborers is the Post Office Department? And 
it proposes to economize by cutting the pay of its humble em- 
ployees and to increase that of the higher supervisory officials, 
What justice is there in that? Is it not true that the United 
States Government, when it engages in a business enterprise, 
ought to be a model employer and ought to pay a good living 
waget ` 

We are in the midst of higher prices. We have loaded the 
carriers down with more business, but it is proposed to reduce 
the compensation of these lowly employees of the Government 
by about one-third so as to cut the expense from $60,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. That was the estimate. That is the estimate which 
my friend the chairman referred to in his opening remarks. 
The Government is going to get rich out of the Postal Service 
by means of putting the rural service on a contract basis. It is 
a strange thing to me that he did not also propose to put the 
City Carrier Service on a contract basis also, There would be 
another saving of ten or twelve million dollars. 

A postal official called on me the other day who is employed 
in the city post office, and one who has to do with carriers. I 
said to him, “ Would it not be a good plan to put the city car- 
riers on a contract basis? Certainly, you could get bids for less 
than the salary paid by the Government.” He said that would 
never do. He said that “the city carrier is a man of address; 
he is a man of acquaintance; he is a man of good manners and 
has to deal with all the people of the city. He calls at their 
houses and he must be trusted. The children and the young 
people give him their letters. Perhaps he insures the package 
that they send or he registers the mail for them, and he knows 
when they move from one place to another. No; it would not 
do to have him on the contract basis, because it is a personal 
service. He should be a Government officer, and the people of 
the city would not tolerate having that service on a contract 
basis for one minute.” But it struck me that the same reason 
should apply to the country people. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not catch the first part of the gentle- 
man’s remarks. Did he say who it was that made this proposal 
to him and who then defended the city carrier? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not give any name; of course not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thought you did. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not give any name. I said an 
official that was employed in the city post office. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, in the city post office. Then he was not 
a departmental official? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. I merely asked him as a man who 
knew the service and was familiar with conditions. - 

Now, here is another thing. The part of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report that I first read said that it was the policy of 
the department to extend the service as much as business jus- 
tified and to treat all States and localities equitably. Very 
well. That is a good principle. What do we find? Take it, 
for instance, with regard to the extension of rural service. 
Now, this may not seem important to some of you, but it is of 
great significance because of the principle involved. I had a 

tition for a rural route last summer, and it was inspected. 

ere was the required number of families on it. It was 
approved by the inspector, and it was all ready for service, 
provided the Government made the order installing the service. 
What answer did I get? I got a letter, as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1914. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mn. STEENERSON : Referring to your inquiry of the 28th in- 
gient, as to the status of the proposed rural route from Red Lake F. 

T beg to state that this case bas been investigated and is heb 
a ~ department awaiting the more fayorable condition of the national 


It is apparently advisable to withhold for a time all aero for 
additional postal facilities that involve increased expenditures, except 
in cases of urgent necessity, and I think you will agree with me tha 
much can be accomplished in this line by deferring the establishmen 
of additional routes. The residents of: the community to be served by 
the route in question, having a full understanding of the conditions 
confronting the Government, will doubtless cooperate with the depart 
ment athe effort to contribute a share toward meeting the situation 
now at hand. 


Sincerely, yours, Juks I. BLAKSLER, 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
Mark this: Withhold additional postal facilities.’ Not be- 
cause of postal but of national finances. At the hearing on this 
bill I asked the Fourth Assistant how this order came to be 
made, He said it was based upon a memorandum sent by him 
to the Postmaster General, which reads in part as follows: 


AUGUST 17, 1914. 
The POSTMASTER GENERAL: 


It would appear from the present crisis that confronts the country, 
due to foreign war, that the loss of revenue from taxation on imports 
will have to be recovered through the levy of an emergency tax upon 
the people. This will undoubtedly be most unpopular and will arouse 
the people to inquire into the extrava t methods and expenditures 
that may prevail in any service rende to them, and at no point will 
this be more apparent than in the delivery of the mail on rural routes. 

* * * * 0 * s 

I believe that the present Rural Delivery Service could be performed 
as successfully, and with every 5 for the certainty, security, 
and celerity of the mail delivery, for a sum at least $20,000,000 less per 


annum than at present. 
on record, before any question of increased 


I therefore desire to go 
taxation upon the people is considered, that in this department, in the 


bureau over which I have supervision, an economy can be effected of 
more than one-fifth of the total amount necessary to meet the Impend- 
ing crisis, and that this can and should be accomplished within 90 days 
from the enactment of the necessary legislation. 

á Jas. I. BLAKSLER, Fourth Assistant. 

This is an abandonment of the rule which they first promul- 
gated, that the Postal Service should be administered so as to 
treat all localities equitably and fairly; not as a money-making 
institution for the Government, but a service to the people. 
Here we find that the department has made a rule that they 
will withhold rural delivery and other facilities from people 
entitled to them because of the general conditions of the 
Treasury, brought about, it is claimed, by the war in Europe. 
They do not claim that the service is not self-sustaining. Not 
at all. Last year it showed a surplus of more than $4,000,000, 
and the chances are that it will have a surplus during the cur- 
rent year, notwithstanding the fact that the chairman of the 
Post Office Committee says that the volume of business has 
decreased. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have come to this point that the 
United States Government has determined not to extend postal 
facilities to the people who are entitled to them because there 
is a deficit in the Treasury on account of failing customs re- 
ceipts. According to the speech of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Moon], the chairman of the committee, you will note 
that he also argues that we must save money on rural carriers, 
= cut other expenses, because there is a deficit in the general 

alance, 

What does that mean? It can mean only one thing, it seems 
to me, and that is that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] and the Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, believe that 
where, due to Democratic blundering in the fiscal legislation 
of the country, by reason of reducing the tariff where it onght 
not to have been reduced, there is a deficit in the Treasury, you 
must bleed the Postal Service and reduce the salaries of the 
poor employees therein in order to make it up. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

That is what it means. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to explain the 
theory whereby these visionary schemes for saving money by 
reducing salaries are going to end? He mentions that the 
saving might be used for roads. That was also mentioned at 
the hearings. In other words, they propose to let rural deliv- 
eries on contract and susbtitute a spavined mule and a broken- 
down buggy with any irresponsible tramp for a well-equipped 
earrier in order to save $20,000,000 with which to build reads. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] Why, such a scheme, if it 
is not loony, is at least mooney, as it seems to me. [Renewed 
laughter.) 

That scheme was indorsed by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General at the hearings. He jumped at it like a trout for a fly. 
“Why,” he said,-“ you can save $20,000,000 a year, and spend 
it on some of the dirt roads down here.” [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

The responsibility of this Government with regard to the 
conduct of the postal business is a very great one, and if you 
would read the report of these department officials you will 
find that they realize their responsibility. They know what 
they should do, and they say they are doing it, but they are 
not doing it. 
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They say that the Postal Service is to be operated and con- 
ducted on a nonpartisan basis; that the employees are to be 
selected without regard to partisanship. What a high-sounding 
rule. But how is it in practice? Did you ever hear of a Re- 
publican being reappointed postmaster? No. The disregard of 
the eivil-service ratings in the selection of fourth-class post- 
masters is notorious all over the country. A year ago the 
administration refused to request the Committee on Rules to 
report out a rule abolishing assistant postmasters, of which 
there were 2,400 or 2,500 in the United States, because it was a 
violation of the spirit of the civil-service law and a reversion 
to the spoils system. You remember the awful row that broke 
out between the executive branch of the Government and the 
legislative branch, over on the Democratic side at that time, 
when the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads rose in his might and denounced the attempt to 
interfere with a coordinate branch of the Government, when it 
was said that a subcommittee of the Committee on Rules had 
visited the Postmaster General and had been instructed by 
him to refuse a rule to make that legislation in order. 

Well, through some fatality the Postmaster General has 
finally agreed to kill off the assistant postmasters; not directly, 
by cutting off their heads, but by means of starvation. This 
bill provides no pay for them. There was an affirmative clause 
in the first draft of the bill that stated that “all assistant 
postmasters at all offices are hereby abolished from the ist of 
July, 1915,” but now they are omitted. New offices are created 
to take the places of the assistants. This new legislation 
has been made in order by the rule. So you see that the friend- 
ship of the administration for the civil service of a year ago 
has vanished. 

Gentlemen, let us be consoled. I was sorry to hear the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] accuse the Democratic 
Party in this House and in the other branch of Congress of 
apparently being under the influence of the railroads. A sufti- 
cient answer to that is that this House passed the railroad-pay 
bill unanimously. It was recommended unanimously by the 
Post Office Committee, and I do not think a single vote was 
recorded against it in the House. It went over to the Senate. 
These other administrative features are important, but yet the 
gentleman from Tennessee and his friend from Georgia on the 
committee last year, apparently through spite, because they 
did not get a rule to cover them all, had them go out of the bill 
on a point of order themselves, so they could not have been 
very urgent. Now, let me give the gentleman this advice, that 
instead of being so disconsolate in his defeat, instead of turn- 
ing around and charging the Democratic Party in this House 
with being controlled by these terrible bogies he mentioned, 
he simply go back and call a metting of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, and he can get reported as a sepa- 
rate bill the very same measures that he now says have been 
defeated, and the probability is that he can again pass his bill. 

The main objection was the provision as to rural carriers and 
postmasters’ salaries. Outside of those propositions, the admin- 
istrative features that were embodied in this rule would be ap- 
proved. ‘They have been approved by the committee, and would 
be approved again, and he can get them as a separate bill. 
The objection that we made was one which we tried to state in 
the debate on the rule. It was that it is not good practice to 
attach such an enormous amount of new, intricate, and impor- 
tant legislation as a rider to an appropriation bill in this the 
closing session of this Congress, especially in view of the fact 
that the most important part of the proposition has already been 
passed through the House and is pending in the Senate, and 
that, therefore, it would look very much as if the House was 
threatening, by this means, to withhold supplies for the Postal 
Service unless it got its measures through, whether they had 
any merit or not. It was an attempted holdup by means of this 
rider. It seems to me that common sense dictates that if you 
attempted to do that you would be courting the very troyble 
you seek to avoid; and hence, so far as the Republican Mem- 
bers are concerned, I am sure that their one idea was to expe- 
dite the passage of the necessary supply bills. We stand ready 
to aid the gentleman from Tennessee in his wonderful reforms 
and economies, although I am free to say that it is difficult to 
believe that the economies he mentions will be very great. We 
have our doubts, but we will give him the benefit of the doubt, 
and approve of them at the proper time and in the proper way. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. To get this clear in my own mind, is it not 
a fact that the Republicans on this side of the big aisle, when 
the bill went through at the last session fixing the rates of rail- 


way compensation for carrying the mail, unanimously supported 
the Democratic proposition? ee: 

Mr. STEENERSON. They certainly did, and that bill was 
unanimously reported by the Post Office Committee, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Mr. COOPER. Exactly. So that.the criticism of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee on that particular matter is absolutely 
without any point whatever, so far as any charge of our being 
under railway influence is concerned, because we supported 
that proposition. And is not the whole question boiled down to 
this, that they are trying to put the rural free delivery system 
under contract, and that they had that embodied in the rule, 
and that has never been considered at all? That is the whole 
question here, is it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a part of the question. I would 
not say that it is the whole question. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman went at considerable length 
into the effort of a year ago to defeat the attempt to take the 
e hundred assistant postmasters out of the civil 
service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 
eae GOULDEN. The gentleman does not claim credit for 

at? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I voted against it, as did many others on 
this side of the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And I give the gentleman much credit, 
and many others on that side of the House are entitled to credit. 
I remember particularly the gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. 
O'Snauxxssx, who had been in the Postal Service himself and 
had risen from the ranks to an important position, and was able 
by self-education and self-help to become a prominent Member 
of this House. He was opposed to the idea of removing the 
assistant postmasters from the civil service, and I regarded his 
opinion as being worth a good deal, because he was a man who 
had sprung from the ranks. The President then opposed the 
abolishing of assistant postmasters, and I honored him for it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. It is not a partisan matter by any means, 
and no credit can be claimed for either one of the political par- 
ties, and I am proud of the position I then took. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Of course, the opposition is entitled to 
credit for everything it can defeat, and the majority is entitled 
to credit for what it can accomplish, so that there is a differ- 
ence. If you attempt to do wrong and we defeat that attempt, 
it seems to me that we ought to be entitled to more credit than 


you. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I do not think so, because we were opposing 
the report of the committee itself and the majority side of the 
House to which we belong. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I printed my speech on the Post Office 
bill a year ago in pamphlet form and sent the gentleman a copy 
of it, and that was the last thing I said, that the Democrats 
who supported Mr. Wilson in this case were entitled to a great 
deal of credit. 

Mr. GOULDEN. 
doing. 

Mr, STEENERSON. And I am now performing the same 
service for this administration that I tried to perform a year 
ago. I am trying to hold them down to the policy of civil 
service as much as I can. By changing this system of rural 
earriers 44,000 rural carriers will be placed under contract, 
and what does that mean? Their bids will be passed upon, in 
the first instance, by the local postmaster, and they think now 
that most of them are Democrats and that these local post- 
masters passing on the bids of those intending to carry on the 
rural-route service there will be no trouble at all, and if 
Postmaster General Burleson’s proposition should become a 
law, then the most ardent enemy of the civil-service law would 
be satisfied in the near future. I think even the most ardent 
spoilsman on the Democratie side would be satisfied. With 
the contract system there could be no Republican rural carriers 
under a Democratic administration. That was too big a 
temptation for the Postmaster General. Forty-four thousand 
employees by one stroke to be transferred from the civil 
service where they now are to the spoils system. There is 
the true reason and the true motive for that proposition, and. 
I give due credit to the Democracy in this House for defeating 
it [applause], because it shows that whereas last year, through 
the inspiration of newly found positions and responsibilities 
and association with the President, the Postmaster General was 
anxious to carry out the civil service and defeat the rule asked 
for to decapitate the assistant postmasters, now, after he has 


That is right, and that is what we were 
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been in office for nearly two years and has found how sweet 
these small morsels of spoils taste, he has abandoned entirely 
the doctrine of civil service and has espoused the cause of the 
spoilsman. In my estimation that is the true reason, and not 
economy, for the proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, this is all wrong. The Postal Service should 
be conducted as much as possible free from partisan bias, and 
merit should be rewarded wherever it is found. There are many 
in this House and elsewhere who believe that the functions of 
the Government should be extended. Indeed, it is recommended 
, in this report that we should take over the telegraphs and the 
telephones of the country, and even, say, the railroads. 

Those who have their doubts upon that grave question, or 
those who favor such an extension, might well hesitate until the 
doctrines of the civil service and the merit system are well 
established in the laws and procedure and administration of 
the country. Whenever the time comes that you can increase 
by five or six million the employees of the Government, put 
them under the spoils system, you have given the power and 
control of this country over to the officeholders. Free govern- 
ment would probably be at an end in this country if it should 
happen. We are not prepared for it. 

Therefore it behooves us to proceed earefully, cautiously, and 
slowly, and the place at which to begin is with that branch of 
the Government which does business with every man, woman, 
and child in it. The place above all others where we should 
observe the merit system and impartial service is in the Postal 
Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already pointed out that the war in 
Burope has been put forth by the: present administration as the 
justification for the withholding of needed mail facilities in 
rural districts, and for the proposal to reduce expenses by sub- 
stituting a contract service for the present Rural Delivery 
Service, and also for the advancement of the new policy of 
making the Postal Service contribute to the general support of 
the Government. The claim is that the war has shut off im- 
ports and thereby reduced customs revenues. President Wilson, 
in his address to Congress on September 4 asking for the war- 
revenue law, used this language: 

there was, as compared with the cor- 

„„ a falling of of Pe10,629,538 in the 
revenues collected from cus A continuation of this decrease in 
the same proportion throughout the current fiscal year would probably 
mean a loss of customs revenues of from sixty to one bundred millions, 
I need not tell you to what this falling off is due. It is due, in chief 
part, not to the reductions recently made in the customs duties, but to 
the great decrease in Importations; and that is due to the extraordinary 
extent of the industrial area affected by the present war in Europe. 

This statement, that there is a decrease in importations, has 
been repeated during the debate on this bill on this floor, and 
is found in the official communications of the Post Office De- 
partment to Con 

I want to call attention to the fact that the President com- 
pares the falling off in revenue under the Underwood law with 
the receipts under the Payne law. Of course he overlooks the 
slight difference in the rates of duty. He should have remem- 
bered that his party, and especially he as the candidate, prom- 
ised the people a downward revision, and that they gave us a 
downward revision, and that therefore, unless the importations 
were very largely increased, necessarily the receipts from 
customs would be diminished. In his campaign letter to Mr. 
Unberwoop a month later he went still further, and said that it 
was the war, and nothing but war, that caused the falling off in 
revenues from customs receipts. Now, what are the facts? 
The official figures are now before us. They were not fully 
before us at the time of the discussion of the war-revenne bill. 

I hold in my hand a doeument issued by the Department of 
Commerce, the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance 
of the United States, 

The October number has recently been issued; we have not 
yet got the November or the December number. On the first 
page containing the tables we find the total imports of 
merchandise for October, 1913, $132149,302; for October, 1912, 
$138,880,850, an increase for one month of about $6,000,000. I 
find in the column “10 months ending October, 1914,” the total 
imports of merchandise were $1,548,531,394;. for the same 10 
months of 1913, $1,460,364,000, or $88,196,921 more during the 
first 10 months of the calendar year 1914 than for the corre- 
sponding period the year before. 

These 10 months, I call to your attention, were the first 10 
months that the Underwood law was in effect. It was not in 
full effect until the Ist of March. It took effect as to wool in 
January. So you see that instead of there being a falling off 
in imports there has been an increase in imports of over eighty 
millions in 10 months. I have the figures, which I got by tele- 
phone from the Department of Commerce, as to the receipts and 
imports for November, the month just past. I find that the 


total imports of merchandise for the last month—November, 
1914—-were $126,467,907 and the duties from customs $16,924,408. 

Now, if we had a similar amount of importations for De- 

they will be much larger, from the preliminary 
figures I have received—there will be $252,935,814, or in round 
numbers $253,000,000, for the two months completing the calen- 
dar year of 1914, and will make the total imports of mer- 
ehandise for the 12 months $1,801,531,394 as against $1,793,- 
138,480 for the calendar year 1913, or $8,392,914 more for 1914 
than 1913. 8 

Where, then, is the contention that the war in Europe has 
diminished the imports? The contention is simply a fallacy 
and not true. You may excuse a man in the excitement of a 
campaign for exaggeration; you ean excuse a candidate for 
telling a whopper just before election; but now that the cam- 
paign is over and the official records are available, it seems to 
me that you ought to cease repeating the statement and come 
back to facts. 

Now, as a ground for explaining the embarrassed condition 
of the Treasury and the deficit, the conclusion has been drawn 
that the revenues from eustoms were disappointing to the Demo- 
erats. There never was a greater fallacy. How much revenue 
did you expect from the Underwood law? Tou have got within 
a small fraction of what was predicted for it. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 30, 1913, page 5233, from 


ae UnNpdeERWoop's final speech on the conference report. He 


The Income tax, leaving out those features that relate to the tax on 
corporations, will produce above $83,000,000. The yal gers part of 
the income tax included in the bill, it is estimated, will produce $39,- 
000,000. The custom taxes for the year 1915 are estimated to produce 
ee 


r the other sources of revenue that the Government now has 


and adding to them the income tax and the customs laws that are 


affected N bill, it will pacute for the fiscal 2 1915, according 
to our estimates, $1,026,000, , and if the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment do not exceed 


$1,008,000,000, which is the estimate that will 
cover the expenditures of the Government for that year, the bill will 
produce a surplus revenue of $18,000,000, which the committee considers 
as a safe balance on the right side of the ledger. 


Mr. Unprrwoop says that in the fiscal year it will produce 
$249,000,000, Well, the Payne bill produced $318,000,000, so 
there was expected to be a decline. When you passed the 
Underwood law you expected there would be $249,000,000 reve- 
nue instead of $311,257,348, which was the amount collected in 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, so that you can not lay that 
to the war. You are not disappointed as to the income pro- 
duced by the Underwood law because you expected it. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

So, putting the total customs duties collected for the first 10 
months of 1914 as given in October summary of $209,000,000, 
and adding $16,924,408 customs receipts for last month and a 
similar amount for this month, you will have $243,418,045, only 
five and a half million ($5,581,955) less than Mr. UNDERWOOD 
estimated, or practically the same as his estimate. 

If you ealeulate that December will produce only as much as 
November, then the difference would certainly not be in excess 
of $6,000,000 less than the estimate of Mr. Unperwoop at the 
time he spoke on the conference report. 

Now, then, what justification have you, what justification 
did the President have for blaming the war in Europe for the 
lower customs revenue when you are getting the revenue that 
you expected? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Where is the Democratic blunder that has brought embar- 
rassment upon us which necessitates the recommendation of 
destroying the rural service and bleeding the Postal Service to 
support the Government? The blunder consisted, not in mis- 
figuring the income from tariff but from other sources. These 
are official figures, and you can find them all in Monthly Sum- 
mary for the months referred to. I will insert the page from 
the October, 1914, summary where it gives the imports for the 
first 10 months of ealendar year 1914, and also the ad valorem 
rate on dutiable and on all imports for the respective periods. 
The rate for 1912, under Payne law, was 39.54 per cent on 
dutiable and 18.30 per cent on total imports, and about the 
same for 1913, while in the 10 months of 1914 the rate under the 
new law was only 35.02 per cent on dutiable and 13.53 per cent 
on total imports. For October, 1914, the rate on total imports 
was only 11.78 per cent. The blunder was in the income tax. 
You fell short $51,000,000, the difference between $122,000,000, 
which you estimated you would get from the corporations and 
income tax, and the $71,386,156, which you actually got from 
that. source. You fell short more than $51,000,000, and that is 
the chief element which eauses the embarrassment in the 
Treasury. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means estimated that your uppropriations would be $1,008,- 
000,000. That was for fiscal year 1915; the current year. 
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What were they? I have the Book of Estimates, issued by the 
Treasury Department, and there is no guesswork about this. 
The total appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 were $1,094,- 
168,102.38. He estimated that you were going to appropriate 
$1,008,000,000, and you appropriated $86,000,000 more than you 
said you would. There was another blunder. The appropria- 
tion of $1,094,168,102.38 for the fiscal year 1915, instead of 
$1,008,000,000, as you said you proposed to appropriate, and the 
falling short of the income tax and the corporation tax in the 
sum of $51,000,000 is the cause of your trouble. What would 
have been the result if you had had the Payne rates? It has 
been demonstrated to a mathematical certainty. ‘The rate 
under the Underwood law, applied to the free and dutiable 
goods together, was 13.53 per cent, a little over 133 per cent 
for the first 10 months of the calendar year 1914, but only 11.78 
per cent for October. This is also given in this same publica- 
tion issued by the Department of Commerce for the very period 
in question. Under the Payne law the rate was 18.34 per cent 
for 1913. How could you expect to get as much money when 
you collected only 134 per cent ad valorem on the total amount 
of importations instead of 18} per cent? It seems to me it is 
entirely unjustifiable to expect anything of that kind. If you 
apply—and this is relevant because of the address of the Presi- 
dent on September 4—the Payne duties, you would have had, 
according to my calculation, and you can calculate it yourself, 
about eighty-six or eighty-seven million dollars more of customs 
revenues on the same importations that actually came in than 
you obtained. It could not be a surprise to a sane man that 
you got less on substantially the same amount of imports 
under a lower than a higher rate. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop] estimated the falling off of revenue 
very closely. He can not be surprised or disappointed, for he 
predicted the result very closely. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. Å : : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. So that the cause of all of this trouble 
in the Treasury, this falling off of the available balance from 
$144,000,000 to a little over $66,000,000, as it is to-day—the 
excess of expenditures over receipts which we are now experi- 
encing is directly due to the decrease of customs receipts under 
Democratic tariff legislation and not to accident, not to war. 
It is due to miscalculation as to the amount of income to be 
derived from the income and the corporation tax, and to the 
large—I will not say extravagant—appropriations, $86,000,000 
more than you officially estimated you would appropriate. 
Therefore, it seems to me, it is about time that the leaders of 
the Democratic Party should acknowledge the truth. You may 
as well do it now as later, because sooner or later you will have 
to acknowledge that these are the facts; that these are the 
causes for the falling off of income—miscalculation, blunder; 
not any misfortune because of the war. [Applause on the Ite- 
publican side.] It is important for the people to know, because 
the war came along, and we can not end it. If our difficulties 
in the Treasury were due to the war, we would have to submit, 
and, perhaps, it would be justifiable to resort to bleeding the 
postal receipts to support the Government, but seeing that the 
cause is not the war in Europe but is Democratic blundering 
in legislation, then that is a cause that can be removed. [Ap- 
plause on Republican side.] And, gentlemen, it will be removed 
by the people, and you may as well acknowledge that you were 
mistaken, and be honest and candid and fair on this proposi- 
tion. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Monthly summary of foreign commerce of the United States, October, 1914. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—SUMMARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


in all statements for October. 1914, and for 10 months ending October, 1914, sub: 
eee tari law of De joo sy kos the fourth day ofthe month. The entries of the first three days of the month un 
$13,665,000, are included with mber totals.] 


to revision. Figures of imports for October, 1913, include only entries under 


the law of 1909, amounting to, approximately 


October— 
Groups. 
1913 
fd * Dollar: 
Free of duty: *. 
Crude materials for use in manufacturing. 34, 125, 086 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 18, 547,338 


Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 
Manufactures ready for consumption 
Miscellaneous. 


Weasel 81, 583, 889 


Dutiable: 
Crude materials for use in man! 
crud 


Total imports of merchandise 
FOr OOS OF OG ac r RTA 
Duties collected from customs serne 
Average ad valorem rute . 
Remaining in warehouse at the end of the month,..... 
EXPORTS. 
Domestic: 
Crude materials for use in manufacturing........... 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 


Manufactures ready for consumption. 
Miscellaneous. 


Ten months ending October— 


1914 


Dollars. Per ct. Per ct. 
412,197,200 | 50.73 48. 71 
157,946,743 | 19.44 17.59 

0,432,004 1.28 5.25 
137,821, 16. 96 16. 82 

„029, 10.34 10, 68 

10,178,291 | 1. 25 95 

812, 604, 530 | 100.00 . 00 
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Monthly summary of foreign commerce of the United States, October, 1914.— Continued. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 


ARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—continued. 


Foreign: i 
on DE QUE Aon vives E S S TA R A 
Dutiable 4 


2, 858, 030 
271, 861, 464 | 
138, 912, 162 
404,810, 766 


100. 00 


Total imports and exports... 


Ten months ending October— 


Dollars. 

19, 817, 547 
11, 883, 757 
31, 701, 304 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, when the 
legislative bill was under consideration yesterday the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jonxsox] complained about the 
long delay in paying some of the star-route contractors, and he 
named one instance. It had nothing to do with the bill then 
under consideration, and I had no information that would enable 
me to give to the committee any facts about it. To-day I re- 
ceived a letter from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
which thoroughly explains the case. It seems that the con- 
tractor was given the contract in May, and a contract was sent 
to him at that time, but he never returned it properly executed 
to the department until the 14th of November. The delay was 
due to his own negligence in sending back the contract. I ask 
to extend my remarks by publishing the letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to print the letter referred to. Is there 
objeetion? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the letter: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 18, 191}. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Jonxsox: With reference to the comments that appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 17th instant, pages 330, 338, and 
339, relative to the pay of star-route contractors, it may safely be 
stated that delays occur occasionally, as in the case of Calvin Perry, 
contractor for service on star route No. 71210, Pacific Beach to Lone 
Tree, Wash., who was employed from July 1, 1914, under the instruc- 
Hona meter him May 1, 1914, accepting his proposal for service on 
this route, 

Under the law a pro rly executed contract must be filed in this 
office by the successful bidder, and accepted on behalf of the Postmaster 
General: before any payment can be made for service performed. 
this case Mr. Perry delayed the filing of his contract, the same not being 
returned to the department until November 14, 1914, although it was 
sent to him for execution May 10, 1914. 

Further delay in payment occurred through a clerical error in making 
certificate to the Auditor for the Post Office Department for four 
months’ payment, when, under the rules of the Treasury Department, 
the auditor is not allowed to pass a joint account for more than one 
quarter, or three months. 

Representative JoHNsON of Washington made inquiry after the first 
certification, and was informed that payment had been authorized; this 
prior to the rejection by the auditor of the original certificate and the 
recertification of the account. 

However, the failure of the accepted bidder to return his properly 
executed contract before November 14, 1914, a period of six months, was 
the primary and principal cause for delay of four months in paying him. 

Sincerely, yours, 


In 


JAS. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks leave 
to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgenze of the 
House at this time to submit a few remarks on the proposition 
rad a constitutional amendment providing for Federal prohibi- 

on. : Í 

The unusual situation-is presented of the fighting being forced 
by the opponents of the proposition. Those who are supposed 
to be the defendants at the bar have become the aggressors, 
and are moving to force-the issue. For six months it has been 
known that the opponents of prohibition, having counted noses, 
have learned that the resolution could be defeated, and have 


since insistently and earnestly urged consideration of the resolu- 
tion and a rule to compel its consideration. It is to be regretted 
that the friends of prohibition, the real enemies of the bar- 
room, have fallen victim to the wiles of politicians and under 
unwise, radical, and reckless leadership have allowed an un- 
tenable battle ground to be selected, whereon their hosts may 
be slaughtered by defeat in a righteous cause, when the 
battle could have been won if more wisdom had directed the 
zeal and piety of the really honest, sober, and meritorious 
contestants. 

Of a piece with this folly is the zeal which seeks to force 
upon the question of lady suffrage the centralized jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. The leaders in these two causes 
either do not understand or do not regard the basic prin- 
ciples of this Government, on which, more than anything else 
under the sun, depend the cause of civilization, the preservation 
of liberty, and the security of morals, temperance, manhood, 
and virtue. The Federal Government was never designed as a 
moral agency, nor was it ever intended to exercise the local 
police functions nor interfere with the question of suffrage. 
The genius of our Government excels all others on earth, present 
or past, because we wisely instituted for efficiency local con- 
trol of morals, the franchise, labor, education. and all ques- 
tions on which depend human prosperity, good order, and happi- 
ness. That system was not designed out of any spirit of red- 
handed rebellion against Federal Government. The Federal 
Government was made by the States after they were in full- 
fledged existence and created by them for certain general pur- 
poses, all other powers being reserved to the States. That policy 
is wisest and best, because the Government, being local, is closest 
to the people who understand the subject and maintain the 
Government itself. A team can pull more with short traces, 
placing the team nearer to the load; a marksman or sports- 
man can shoot more accurately at short range. The people 
interested in both the subject to be regulated and the Govern- 
ment regulating it can secure better results with less friction 
and more satisfaction. 

If the ladies are ever to descend from their high estate of 
supremacy as loyely charmers and ministering cngels of man- 
kind down to the common level of mere men as politicians, it 
should be done by the action of their respective States, and 
when it is done it should not be done by clamor and parade and 
in unlady-like demonstrations and exhibitions. All the blessed 
creatures need do is to intimate, in a gentle way, in their 
charming tones and pleasing manner, to the lords of crention,” 
that they wish to have the privilege of voting, whether they 
take the trouble to do so or not, and clearly intimate to the 
aforesaid lords of creation” that there will be no further 
happiness at home until their wishes are given effect. The 
effect would be instantaneous. Not many suns would set and 
rise until the fair creatures had been clothed with all the rights 
of political degradation, with the same option that men now 
haye—to claim the privilege but shirk the duty. 

I am a genuine prohibitionist. 

I have long realized what the business sense of the country 
is rapidly coming to recognize, that a sober man is more yalu- 
able in business than a drunken one; and what most people are 
coming to realize, that a sober man can have more fun than a 
drunken man. Business enterprise and intelligence have been 
instruments in the hands of Providence to work the great 
reformation in the last 50 years, which has advanced sobriety 
and promoted intelligence and prosperity in so many States of 
our Union. I have probably voted against barrooms oftener 
than any preacher in the land or any other man, perhaps a score 
of times, and I expect to keep it up until I die, for I honestly 
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believe that every man needs to exercise all the brains God has 
given him, and that it is a crime against himself and society to 
stupefy and becloud his intellect with liquor as a beverage. 

The common sense of mankind educated by experience and 
observation has produced a new proverb or beatitude, “ Blessed 
is the man who keeps liquors out of his stomach, for the days 
of that man shall be longer on the earth; and verily his wife 
and children shall wear better shoes and clothes and have more 
to eat.” 


Of course the true temperance theory is that the doctors can 
be trusted to manage liquors for medical pw and if they 
can be trusted with issues of life and death in cases of desperate 
malady, society can certainly trust them to manage the liquor 
traffic. The doctors are more jealous of their profession than 
most any other class, and will blacklist a black sheep quicker 
than any other profession. If one of them should be unfaith- 
ful and try to run a blind tiger it would be easier to catch him 
and punish him than the ordinary negro or sorry white man. 
The value of liquor for medical purposes is limited and prob- 
lematical; it often relieves lassitude after fever, and sometimes 
alleviates pain and suffering, but is liable to produce others 
just as bad. The is often worse than the disease. Fur- 
thermore, the liability to take an overdose is greater than in 
case of any other nostrum. It is generally recognized that 
social drinking is what makes drunkards and produces the con- 
sequent crime, poverty, and misery, the crime produced by 
drunkenness being estimated at about 90 per cent of all the 
crimes committed in the world. No man’s personal habits nor 
private notions should, however, be permitted to confuse 
his mind nor divert him from insisting on rational meth- 
ods and correct principles. The way to accomplish and 
maintain prohibition is for the people of each State to do 
their duty. Federal action can only be preferable to State ac- 
tion if the aggregate of State excellence, represented by the 
General Government, is superior to the best action of any par- 
ticular State. It must be the average of the excellence of all 
the States. If it is superior to some, it must be inferior to 
others. I deny that the moral excellence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is superior to that of my State. The Federal Govern- 
ment has done things that my State would not do. It would be 
ashamed to do some of the things the Federal Government has 
done. Its noble men and lovely women would blush if it should 
so do. I do not deny what other Members admit of the in- 
feriority of their States, for they come to the Federal Govern- 
ment for all things, admitting that their States are incompetent. 
I am ashamed of such States, and would not live in one of 
them. 

The good, old doctrine of prohibiting intoxicating and malt 
liquors as a beverage but treating them like arsenic and strych- 
nine and other dangerous drugs as articles to be controlled 
entirely by the doctors in the interest of health, temperance, 
and prohibition has taken hold of a number of States. It is 
true that some of the enemies of prohibition contend that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit, but the truth is in every State where 
it has been tried it was enforced as well as the laws against 
murder, arson, larceny, adultery, fornication, and many other 
prevalent crimes. The agitation in Congress originated in the 
claim that the Federal Government was aiding the liquor trade 
and defeating local efforts at prohibition, and that was never 
the truth nor was there ever any foundation for the assertion. 
This has been declared thousands of times without malice or 
knowledge by the friends of prohibition. The truth is, the 
Federal Government never licensed a bar in any State nor the 
manufacture of liquor nor the sale in any form. The Federal 
Government receives an excise tax from the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, just as in some other lines of business. It has 
no jurisdiction to pass upon the loca] legality of the business. 
It found a man transacting the business by the permission of 
the State, either active or passive, and it made demand for 
the payment of the Federal taxes. When complaint was made, 
answer was made that that helps enforce local law. It finds the 
men who are violators of law, and it collects a tax out of them. 
If loca} officers were vigilant they could find them as well as the 
Federal officers, but Congress went further and provided, in the 
Humphrey amendment, that the Federal officers should keep 
posted a list of all persons from whom taxes were collected, 
and that on demand of the local authorities a certified copy of 
the tax receipt should be furnished. All that would remain 
necessary for any prohibition State to do was to provide in 
their law of evidence to permit the admission of that certified 
copy of the tax receipt, and they could convict every blind tiger, 
and so the State laws have not been defeated by the Federal 
Government but have absolutely been aided by its efforts. 
Congress went still further in the Brantley amendment and 


prohibited the ©. O. D. practice by the express companies which, 
it was claimed, helped to violate the prohibition laws, and 
further provided that it should be unlawful for any person to 
order or receive any quantity of liquor by express unless full 
publicity were made by indicating on the outside of the package 
fully what the package contained—how much, the name of the 
vendor, and the name of the consignee. Early in State efforts 
at prohibition it was complained that the exemption of original 
packages permitted liquor to be shipped into prohibition States 
and delivered to the blind-tiger dealer before the jurisdiction 
of the State could attach. Congress passed the Wilson law in 
Pian subjecting it to the laws of the State on arrival in the 
e. 

The Supreme Court held that “arrival” meant delivery to 
the consignee. We made repeated efforts to correct that defect 
by inserting the words “either before or after” to define de- 
livery. Finally we succeeded in passing the Webb bill, which 
vacated and set aside the exemption of original packages, so 
that the State authority, if properly exercised, may seize any 
package of whisky the moment it crosses the border of a State, 
and under the police powers reserved to a State may do any- 
thing the State pleases to do with it. It may prohibit its sale. 
It may destroy the liquor. It may prohibit its use in certain 
quantities. It may make any regulation its wisdom sees proper. 
With the present state of Federal law on the subject, there is 
absolutely no reason for any State which so desires not to pre- 
vent the sale or manufacture of liquor. In those States which 
have adopted prohibition it is not any longer a question of pro- 
hibition, but it is a question of the enforcement of law. If in 
those States the prohibitionists want prohibition, the only thing 
they have to do is to do less agitating for prohibition and lend 
more assistance to the courts and grand juries in detecting and 
convicting the violators of the law and bringing them to justice. 

But some of them say, We are not satisfied with prohibition 
in our own State. We want to compel other States to practice 
prohibition.” That is a false idea and a vain and futile effort. 
There are States in this Union which will not adopt prohibition. 
Their population and conditions are such that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not adopt a law that would enforce prohibition 
in those States, because every law must be enforced by the peo- 
ple and juries where the violations occur. Furthermore, the 
danger in the idea of going to Congress for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pass on these moral questions is that the large States 
which do not agree with us on prohibition might defeat us and 
deprive us of the benefits which we have secured through local 


‘self-government. 


The second section of the Hobson resolution fails to meet our 
objection. It is a conscience-stricken concession to the justice 
of our position and a belated enforced admission that prohibi- 
tion ean not be enforced except by local self-government, but it 
so confuses two jurisdictions that neither would be fully as- 
serted and neither would be effective. Evidently it was not 
drawn by a capable lawyer. All the temperance people hereto- 
fore have ever asked was that Federal law be withdrawn from 
the States so far as traffic in liquor is concerned and the States 
be left exempt from Federal authority to adopt and enforce pro- 
hibition. If the Federal Government once asserts its authority 
and pretends to control the question, everybody knows that State 
authorities will go out of the business. The only safety for 
morals and good order rests in home government. 

Personally I am averse to voting for the rule in either case. 
I consider it poor tactics to insist on considering a proposition 
which I oppose. Consideration is a step toward victory, usually 
sought by the friends of a measure. The enemies of prohibi- 
tion, not its friends, have urged this rule upon the committee. 
It is true that many real friends of prohibition before discover- 
ing their inability to adopt the amendment urged us to vote for 
the rule, and I promised them to do so if the rule was ever re- 
ported by the committee. Furthermore, the report of a commit- 
tee of this House is law to me. I believe in party discipline. 
The integrity of the Democratic Party is the chief anchor of 
our political salvation and the only sure preservation of our 
liberty and morals. Democratie principles can not be preserved 
without compact and faithful organization. The ‘great Commit- 
tee on Rules reported this rule, and I shall stand by the com- 
mittee for its adoption. The great Committee on the Judiciary 
was unable to form an opinion on the proposed amendments, 
but reported them without a recommendation. For one I do not 
need their recommendation. Correct principles deny to the 
Federal Government jurisdiction over the subject. One of the 
smartest women and one of the purest and best prohibitionists 
in this country wired the Georgia delegation to stand by State 


‘control on the question of lady suffrage. We wired our con- 


currence and asked if she applied the same views to the pro- 
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hibition amendment. She promptly and unequivocally replied 
that while an ardent prohibitionist, her attitude was the same 
on both propositions. She could not surrender local self-govern- 
ment and rely on Federal control. Her address is Miss Millie 
Rutherford, Athens, Ga., but she lives in the hearts of all the 
people of Georgia. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SauNpDERS, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 19906, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, by direction of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, reported the bill (H. R. 20150) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, which was read the first and second times, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report (No. 1228), ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 94. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911. 

DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to remind 
the Democratic Members of the House that there will be a 
caucus immediately after the adjournment of the House to fill 
some vacancies on the committee, and I ask that they stay here 
for a few minutes. It will not take 10 minutes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Satur- 
day, December 19, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting. copy of a communication of the 
acting president of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia submitting an urgent estimate of deficiency in the 
appropriation for sewage-disposal system, District of Columbia, 
1915 (H. Doc. No. 1421), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 20095) to establish the legislative 
reference division of the Library of Congress, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1227), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 17571) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Peter P. Swensen, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 20107) to amend sec- 
tions 4421, 4422, 4423. 4424, and 4498 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and section 12 of the act of May 28, 1908, 
relating to certificates of inspection of stesm vessels; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. N 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 20147) to eliminate private 
interest in war and preparation for war by providing Govern- 


ment facilities for producing and manufacturing military and 
naval equipment, by prohibiting the export of privately made 
munitions of war, and by reservation to the Government of coal 
and fuel oils in the public lands; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : lak 

By Mr. GALLIVAN; A bill (H. R. 20148) to amend the navi- 
gation laws of the United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 20149) to provide for the 
purchase of a site for and the erection of a public building at 
Albion, N. X.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 20150) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916; to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 8 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 391) 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to postpone the sale of 
fur-seal skins now in the possession of the Government until 
such time as in his discretion he may deem such sale advisable; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 20151) granting an increase of 
pension to Jasper N. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20152) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Ethell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20153) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Thatcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 20154) granting an increase 
of pension to Minerva Hickok; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARR: A bill (H. R. 20155) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 20156) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20157) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gunnie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 20158) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice Stebbins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20159) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20160) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Dobbs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 20161) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Jubal Grant and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 20162) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth M. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20163) granting an increase of pension to 
Vanzandt E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 20164) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Hugh Mahon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions.- 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 20165) 
granting a pension to Louise (Jones) Nesmith; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20166) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 20167) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Austin Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20168) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Sowards; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 20169) grant- 
ing a pension to Edward J. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. å 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 20170) granting a pension to 
Maria A. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20171) granting a pension to Susannah 
Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20172) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Owen; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 20173) grant- 
Ing an increase of pension to William T. Bogert; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20174) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Johnson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 20175) granting a pension to 
William N. Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 20176) granting a pension to 
Teresa O'Brien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20177) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus S. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20178) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 20179) granting an increase of 
pension to David Bickford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 20180) granting an increase 
of pension to Clarinda Shields; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 20181) granting a pension to 
John T. Burriss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 20182) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie J. B. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 20183) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Wright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 20184) 
granting a pension to Alpheus C. Richardson; to the Committee 
on Invalfd Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 20185) granting a pension 
to Isadora M. Roney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 4 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
and organizations in the State of Massachusetts, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Connecticut, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), memorial of Rising Sun Lodge, No. 81, 
International Order Good Templars, of Lake Hall, Fla.; Order 
of Good Templars, of La Grange; 8 citizens and Order Good 
Templars, of Chicago Heights, III.; Lodge No. 18, Order of 
Good Templars, of St. Louis, Mo., and New York District Ep- 
worth League, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. AINEY: Petition of 2,000 people in mass meeting at 
Towanda; 90 citizens of Troy Township, Bradford County; 31 
citizens of West Burlington, Bradford County; Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Southern Wayne County; churches in Thompson, 
Starrucca, and Ararat; 235 members of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Tunkhannock ; 150 people of church and Sunday school, 
Hamlin; Baptist Church, Gillett; Baptist Church, Fassett; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, White Mills; Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Camptown; Methodist Episcopal Church, Little Mead- 
ows; Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Honesdale; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, West Nicholson; Baptist Church, Mehoopany ; 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Clifford; Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Tunkhannock; Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Great Bend, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; Patriotic Order of Sons of America of Pennsylvania in 
convention assembled, and Ministerial Association, Waverly, 
N. X., Sayre, and Athens, all favoring national constitutional 
prohibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Johnstown, and Presbyterian societies of Kensing- 
ton, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of business men of Barnesboro, Pa., favoring 
passage of House bill 5308, taxing mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Papers to accompany House bill 811. 
for relief of Eulalie Shores; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, papers to accompany House bill 11527, for relief of | 


Sarah J. Brady; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of M. Goettler Hat Co., Otto F. Stifel, H. Hayer, 
William Lothman, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring House bill 5139, 
the civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Memorial of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring House joint resolution to 
gae national marketing commission; to the Committee on 

es. 


By Mr. DALE: Petition of Chamber of German-American 
Commerce, New York, and citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., relative 
to embargo upon all contrabands of war, etc.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Philip Hess, of New York, relative to proper 
8 for our national protection; to the Committee on 

ules. 

Also, petition of Broadway Board of Trade, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring passage of the Hamill bill (H. R. £139); to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of citizens’ Temperance 
League of Orleans County, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Bartholomay Brewing Co., of Rochester, 
N. T.; Manufacturers and Dealers’ League of New York, N. V.; 
and International Union of United Brewery Workmen of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of citizens.and churches of New 
8 favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 

es. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of the Jersey City (N. J.) German 
Liquor Association, protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the German Baptist Church and Sunday 
School and Sunday School of the First Baptist Church of Union 
a N. J., fayoring national prohibition: to the Committee on 

es. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Branch of the National Ger- 
man-American Aliance, relative to embargo upon al! contra- 
band of war, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Esch: Papers in support of H. R. 19822, granting a 
pension to George W. Stanford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens and church organiza- 
tions of the State of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of citizens of the State of Mas- 
au favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 


By Mr. GARNER: Petitions of Philadelphia (Pa.) Branch of 
the National German-American Alliance and the Texas Staats 
Verland German-American National Alliance, favoring passage 
of a law by Congress forbidding the export of arms and ammu- 
nition from the United States to any warring nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of East Greenwich Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union; Rhode Islaad State Grange; Oaklawn 
Baptist Church; Clarence W. Williams, of Cranston, R. I.; Scitu- 
ate Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; Advent Sunday 
School, of North Scituate, R. I.; Pentecostal Church and Sun- 
day School of North Scituate, R. I.; Thames Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Newport, R. I.; Mrs. Robert H. Wilson, of 
Olneyville, R. I.; and First Baptist Church of East Greenwich, 
R. L, urging the passage of legislation providing for national 
prohibition: to the Gommittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petitions of citizens of the second district 
of Massachusetts, favoring an amendment to the national Con- 
stitution for the establishment of prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, favoring an adequate oriental 
Policy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brockton, Whitman, Readville, 
Abington, Braintree, Weymouth, Stoughton, Quincy, Wollaston, 
Hyde Park, Rockland, East Bridgewater, and Foxboro, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Reformed 
Ministerial Association, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

Also, memorial of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, relative to the taking up of the whole immi- 
gration question; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions from sundry citizens of Gar- 
land, Passadumkeag, Guilford, Mattawamkeag, and Dexter, Me., 
urging passage of House joint resolution 277 for national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Affidavits to accompany 
H. R. 20066, granting a pension to George Peck; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, affidavits to accompany H. R. 16494, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Johnson M. May; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


1914. 


By Mr. HINDS: Petitions of citizens and church organiza- 
tions of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; te 
the Committee on Rules, 

Also petition of laundrymen of Portland, Me., for more effec- 
tive enforcement of existing laws for the exclusion of laboring 
Chinese; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of Catholic Knights of America, 
protesting against treatment of the Catholics in Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 452 citizens of Beatty, Pa., against the use 
of the United States mails by certain anti-Catholic publications; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 100 citizens of Latrobe, Pa., against use of 
United States mails by anti-Catholic publications; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions from the 
Sunday School of Congregational Church, Central Falls; Sun- 
day School of Baptist Church, Valley Falls; Rev. J. H. Tren- 
berth, Valley Falls; Clarence E. Williams, Cranston; Rhode 
Island State Grange; Frances E. Willard Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Woonsocket; and official board of Thames 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Newport, all in the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petition of C. S. Bowman and others, of 
Hazard, Ky., and Rev. J. W. Crow and others, of Jenkins, 
Ky., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of Joseph W. Casey and 61 
residents of Liberty, N. X., and Carolina R. Davies and 26 
other residents of Sloansville, N. X., for the passage of Hob- 
son-Sheppard resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, indorsement of Sheppard-Hobson resolution by First 
Summit Baptist Church, Charlotteville; First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Middleburg; Methodist Episcopal Church, Liv- 
ingston Manor; Reformed Church, Tillson; Friends’ Church, 
Tillson; West Fulton Baptist Church, West Fulton; St. James 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Kingston; four Christian Endeavor 
Societies, Howes Cove, representing 150 people; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Grahamville; and Union Churches, Henson- 
ville, all in the State of New York; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Elias P. Osterhoudt and 26 residents of 
Accord; Charlotteville Baptist Church, Charlotteville; New 
Paltz Dutch Reformed Church; W. L. Comstock, Hensonville; 
Le Roy Rowley, Stephen Westfall, John S. Sweet, W. Irving 
Grosvenor, and Silas Nostrant, Sloansville, all in the State of 
New York, favoring passage of Sheppard-Hobson resolution; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petitions of 60 citizens of Andover, 70 
citizens of Hebron, and 41 citizens of Lebanon, all in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring national probibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petitions of sundry orders of Good Templar 
lodges and citizens of the State of Michigan, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of citizens of Needham, Wal- 
tham, Newton, Auburndale, Allston, Brookline, Medfield, South- 
ville, Framingham, Marlboro, Boston, Natick, Wayland, Wal- 
pole, Dover, Plainville, Mills, Bellingham, Medway, and West 
Medway, all in the State of Massachusetts, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, J. I. NOLAN: Protest of Jones, Mundy & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., against the passage of the Hobson nation-wide 
prohibition resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Branch No. 330, Catholic 
Knights of America, relative to the publication called the 
Menace circulating through the United States mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts; Petitions of citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions from sundry citizens of St, Al- 
bans, Burnham, Fayette, Lubec, and Orland, all in the State of 
Maine, urging national constitutional prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petitions of Marrowbone, Cumberland 
County, Ky.; Baptist Church, Broadhead, Rockcastle County, 
Ky.; Freedom Baptist Church, Spiro, Rockeastle County, Ky.; 
sundry citizens of Rockcastle County, Wayne County, and Mar- 
rowbone, Cumberland County, Ky.; Sabbath School, Marrow- 
bone, Cumberland County, Ky.; Baptist Church, Marrowbone, 
Cumberland County, Ky. ; and patrons of Spann post office, Wayne 
County, Ky., favoring national constitutional prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill granting a pension’ to Wil- 
liam N. Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kentucky, 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of citizens of Con- 
22 favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
es. 


By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions in favor of the Hobson resolu- 
tion for nation-wide prohibition from Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Greenville; Methodist Episcopal Church, Herbertsville; 
First Baptist Church, Marlboro; First Presbyterian Chureh, 
Cranbury; Second Methodist Episcopal Church, Asbury Park; 
First Baptist Church, Red Bank; First Baptist Church, South 
Amboy; Methodist Episcopal Church, Belford; First Baptist 
Church, Allentown; the Reformed Church, Metuchen; First 
Presbyterian Church, Long Branch; Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Toms River; West Grove Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Asbury Park; the Dutch Arms Club, First Reformed Church, 
Red Bank; Epworth League, Manahawkin; First Methodist 
Church, Tuckerton; Presbyterian Church, Dayton; the Metho- 
dist Church, Allentown; Presbyterian Church, Barnegat; 
Presbyterian Church, Atlantic Highlands; First Baptist Church, 
Freehold; Methodist Episcopal Church, West Creek: Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Woodbridge; the S. B. D. Church, New 
Market; the First Baptist Church, New Market; First Baptist 
Church, Perth Amboy; Baptist Church, Manahawkin; First 
Methodist Episeopal Church. Red Bank; St. Paul’s Church, 
Ocean Grove; St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Keyport; 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Manahawkin; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Milltown; Methodist Episcopal Church, Lake- 
wood; Methodist Episcopal Church, Highlands; Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School, Highlands; Herbert Gettins, manufac- 
turer, New Brunswick; Epworth League, Cedar Run; Metho- 
dist Sunday School, Cedar Run; the New Monmouth Baptist 
Church, Keyport; Methodist Sunday School, Manahawkin; 
Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Perth Amboy; First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Long Branch; Manahawkin and 
Cedar Run Methodist Episcopal Church, Manahawkin; the 
Junior Epworth League, Manahawkin; and W. A. French & Co., 
Red Bank, all in the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, telegram signed by the folowing citizens of Red Bank, 
N. J., against the Hobson resolution: W. A. French & Co., A. M. 
Minton, Charles E. Johnson, Oliver Sutphen, H. A. Hawkins, 
W. J. Poulson, and H. Holseppe; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Los Angeles 
(CaL) Chamber of Commerce, favoring House joint resolution 
344, for a national marketing commission; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Cal., against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens and churches of Sawtelle, Los An- 
geles, and Whittier, Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: Petition of the Greater Moline Com- 
mittee, of Moline, III., favoring the Gardner resolution to in- 
vestigate the unprevaredness of the United States for war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Orleans, 
Hanson, Cotuit, Tisbury, Fairhaven, Bournedale, Falmouth, 
Cohasset, East Wareham, Middleboro, Nantucket, Gay Head, 
Bridgewater, Hingham, and New Bedford, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, for passage of House joint resolution 168, for 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association, favoring change in postal rates; to tha 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Western Association of Short Line Railroads, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 17042, relative to 
change In basis of mail transportation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of various churches and citizens 
of the thirtieth district of New York, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Ministerial Association of Amsterdam, N. V., 
favoring House bill 5139, the civil-service retirement bill; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Crawford County, Ohio, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. - 

Also, petition of Ohio Millers’ State Association, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 4322, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WINSLOW : Petition of citizens of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 


favoring na- 


| Rules. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 

following prayer: 
ty God, as Thou dost open the portals of this new day 

bid us to enter with the high resolve of Christian statesmen. 
Our Lord has taught us, in the midst of our care for the welfare 
of the people, that if we seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness all these things will be added unto us. No one 
has ever questioned His wisdom as to the plan of life. No one 
can doubt His knowledge of the divine philosophy of life. So 
may we enter upon the duties of this day, keeping before us the 
interests of the everlasting xingdom that our Nation, established 
in righteousness, may receive the blessings of the covenant- 
keeping God. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
Recorp will be corrected accordingly. 


EXPORTATION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR (S. DOC. NO. 660). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of the 7th instant, information rela- 
tive to the exportation of arms and munitions of war from the 
United States to the belligerent nations abroad and relative to 
contracts with American concerns for the manufacture of arms 
and the munitions of war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In view of the fact that the statement is 
not complete and will be supplemented by an additional state- 
ment later on, and In view of the fact that at that time I shall 
desire probably to make some remarks, I ask that the communi- 
cation may be printed and lie on the table subject to call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CREDENTIALS, 


Mr. McCUMBER presented the credentials of Aste J. GRONNA, 
chosen by the electors of the State of North Dakota a Senator 
from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which 
were read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 19909) making appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 94) to amend an act entitled 
“An act tò codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD presented a petition of 16 citizens of Her- 
rick, S. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish unnecessarily 
to burden the Recorp with the printing of a number of resolu- 
tions or petitions, but as the petitions I now present have ref- 
erence to the Sheppard-Hobson prohibition amendment now 
pene before the Senate, I ask to have them printed in the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COURTENAY, N. DAK., December 12, 191}, 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We, the undersigned, ee petition you to support 


ane the passage of the Shepp: Hobson resolution for national 
ibition. 
1 y H. THEO. NELSON. THEO. NELSON. 
JosrrH NELSON. A. H. SARERUD. 
O. T. FOSHOLDT. Geo. S. BERG. 
G. A, HAGGBERG. ROLLEF BERG. 
W. F. STEINWAY. GEORGE F. BERG. 
Hon. A. J. GRONN. K 


A, 
United States Senator from North Dakota, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: We, the undersigned residents of Ellendale, N. Dak., and 
voters of this State and county, hereby earnestly request you to su 
rt by your vote and all the inGuence in your power the Sheppard- 
obson resolution for national, cofwitutional prohibition. 
Avausr BAUER. 
J. C. LANTZ. 
L. W. SULLIVAN. 
C. S. WICKERSHAM, 
G. C. Reames, 


; ELLENDALE, N. Dak., December 14, 191 
Hon, A. J. Gronna, 8 z 


United States Senator from North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We, the undersigned residents of Ellendale, N. Dak., and 
voters of this State and county, hereby earnestly request you to su 
port by your vote and all the influence in your power the Sheppar 

obson resolution for national constitutiona 2 bition, 

ED WALZ, 
NEWELL FOWLER, 
Jay A. Hawn. 
W. G. BOWERS. 
R. J. HUTSINPILLER. =, 


ELLENDALE, N. DAK., December I, 191}. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 


United States Senator from North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: We, the undersigned residents of Ellendale, N. 
Dak., urgently request Fb to support with your vote and all the in- 
fluence in your power Sheppard-Hobson resolution for national con- 
stitutional prohibition, 

Earnestly, yours, 

Mrs. HUTSINPILLER. 
Gro, WM. COOPER. 
Fanny CRAWFORD, 
ANNA VAN HORN. 
Mrs. G. W. COOPER. 
JENNIE MARTIN. 
Mrs. ELLA LANE, 


ELLENDALB, N. DAK., December 14, 1914. 
Hon. A. J. Grann $ way 


United States Benator from North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C. 
HoxoraBLE Sin: We, the 1 residents of Ellendale 
urgently request you to 1 wi our vote and all the influence in 
your, bdo the Sheppard-Hobson resolution for national constitutional 
pro on. 


Earnestly, yours, 


N. Dak., 


AUGUST BAUER, 

B. ROSENTHAL. 

D. T. YOUKER, 
Ernest Woop. 
Epna M. HARRIS. 
HARRIET EDGERLY. 
OLIVA JOHNSON, 
GEORGE W. COOPER, 


Brack, N. DAK., December 13, 191}. 
Mr. A. J. GRONNA, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sır: I carefully read the resolution below to the > 
worth League at our Sunday evening devotional meeting, December 13 
instant, and on putting the same to a rising vote the resolution car- 
ried with no 5 There were 29 present and voting yes: 

“Resolved, That we heartily indorse the Sheppard-H m bill for 

ere is no more important issue before our 


national constitutional prohibition.” 

Personally I think that th 
Congress upon which it should pass in the affirmative, and I hereby re- 
quest that you will do all in your power to aid the passage of this bill. 


Respectfully, yours, 
ES ; R. E. WALKER, President. 


Brach. N. DAK., December 1}, 191}. 
Mr. A. J. Gronna, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Siz: At a regular Sunday meeting of the members and 
friends of Beach Methodist Episcopal Church, held Sunday, December 
13, the following resolution was carefully read to the congregation : 

“Resolved, That we heartily indorse the Sheppard-Hobson bill for 
national constitutional prohibition now before the United States Con- 


ess. 
pe asking for a rising vote of the congregation, numbering 25 per- 
the resolution — with no exceptions. 
y indorse the resolution, and ask that you will do all in your 
power to make the same effective. 
F. W. Gress, Pastor, 


Yours, respectfully, 
ELLENDALE, N. DAK., December 14, 191}. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA 


J 
United States Senator from North Dakota. 

Dear Sin: At a meeting held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Ellendale, N. Dak.. a large congregation of people unanimously passed 
the following resolution: ; 

“That we urgently request our United States Senators and Nepre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled to <p rt by vote and all the in- 
fluence in their wer the Sheppard- son resolution for national 
constitutional prohibition.” 

The resolution was passed with marked feeling and great enthusiasm. 

Yours, respectfully, 
G. W. Cooper. 


To the United States Senate: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Mountain, Stato of North Dakota, 
earnestly petition for the speedy passage of Senate joint resolution 88, 
by Mr. SHEPPARD, cf Texas, proposing an amendment to tho Censtitn- 
tion of the United States for nation-wide prohibition of the beverage 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

K. Olafson, Oscar Herney, M. J. Jonasson, Evan Hunna- 
H. H. Reykjalin, S. H. Hjaltalin, John Thordarson, 
arson, Vigfus Hallson, Elen Halison, E. 
Thorwaldsen, U Steenolfson, J. 
Laura Gudmundson, Ami V. Johnson, 


son, Mrs. Th. Halldorson, lason, 4 
Olason, Mrs. Wm. Heyerman, Wm. Hyerman, Osk John- 
son, Th. Johnson, rs. M. F. Björnson, Sigurgeir 


Björnson, Mrs. S. Björnson, F. Björnson, Mrs, Svein 
Thorwaldson, Runa Thomason, Mrs. Stefan Thomason, 
Stefan Thomason, Mrs. Elizabeth Hillman, Silvia John- 
són, Gudjon Olafson, John C. Lynge, Kristin J. Lynge, 
Franz Sophusson, Oct. Leifur, 
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Mr. WORKS presented petitions of members of sundry church 
organizations of the District of Columbia, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation for prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia, which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of L. E. C. Story, 
of Claremont, N. H., remoustrating against appropriations being 
made for war purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the New Hampshire Sunday 
School Association, representing 57,000 people, of Franklin; 
of the congregation and Bible School of the Curtis Memorial 
Free Baptist Church, of Concord; of the congregation of St. 
Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church, of Manchester; of the con- 
gregation and Sunday School of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Littleton; and of 24 citizens of Gonic, all in the State 
of New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Epworth League of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Harlowton, Mont., praying 
for national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary._ 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from Local Union No. 104, United Brewery Workers, of Butte, 
Mont., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of members of the Paulian 
Bible Class and of 750 other citizens, all of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMAS presented an affidavit in support of the bill 
(S. 6956) granting a pension to Victoria S. Day, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Biddeford and Rockland, in the State of Maine, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ‘SHIVELY presented petitions of N. F. Wilson, George T. 
Whitaker, and sundry other voters of Dunkirk; of the West 
Grove Meeting of Friends, of Westfield; of the Friends Church, 
of Noblesville; of the Syracuse Mission, of Syracuse; of J. J. 
Prettow, president of a mass meeting held at Winchester; of 
the M. E. Church, of Newbern; of the First Methodist Church, 
of Princeton; of the Associated Christian Workers, of Fort 
Wayne; and of the Church of Christ, of Indiana Harbor; all 
in the State of Indiana, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 6997) granting an increase of pension to ce 
C. Tritle (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6998) granting an increase of pension to William 
Dickerson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 6999) to provide homes for Confederate Veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7000) granting an increase of pension to Eli Sam- 
son (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7001) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Welliever (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 7002) for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 7003) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 7004) for the relief of Edward B. Fox, adminis- 
trator of the last surviving partner of the firm of Child, Pratt 
& Fox; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 7005) granting an increase of pension to Joana 
a (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

1 (S. 7006) granting an increase of pension to sod od 
son; 


A bill (S. 7007) granting a pension to Joseph L. Addison; 


W. Ban (8. 7008) granting an increase of pension to George 

a 

ee bill (8 7009) granting an increase of pension to John 
er; 


A bill (S. 7010) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Taylor; 

A bill (s. 7011) granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Harbinson 

A bill (8. 7012) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
M. Booe; and 

A bill (S. 7013) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
Luther; to the Comsnittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 7014) granting a pension to Charles M. Williams; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 214) authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to postpone the sale of certain sealskins (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Fisheries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
leave of absence be granted me from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate until the 29th of this month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Colorado will be granted. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 19909. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priatlons. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, at the con- 
clusion of the business yesterday I gave notice that I would 
make an effort this morning to have a day certain fixed for the 
final disposition of the pending unfinished business; and I now 
ask that on January 4 the bill be taken up immediately after 
the conclusion of the morning business, and that at not later 
than 8 o’clock on that day the Senate shall proceed to the con- 
sideration of amendments without debate and to a final dispo- 
sition of the bill on that day. I make that request for unani- 
mous cousent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Brand Hitcheock Pore terit 
randegee 0 age erling 
an James Perkins Stone 
Burleigh Johnson Poindexter Sutherland 
Burton Jones Ransdell Swanson 
Camden Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Cat Kern Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Root Thornton 
Chilton Lea, Tenn, Saulsbury Townsend 
Clap Lee, Md. Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Susppard Walsh 
Crawto Sherman Warren 
Culberson MeCumber Smith, Ariz, Works 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Fletcher O’Gorman Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the Secretary may 
read the proposed agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It 18 by unanimous consent that on Monday, January 4, 1915, 
8 upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate wi roceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to 


regulate the — ration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 
United States, and that at not later than 3 o'clock p. m. on that day 
the Senate will proceed, without further debate, to vote upon an 
amendment that may be pending, any amendments that may be oftered, 
re 3 rr an, through the regular parliamentary stages, to 


Mr. ERE Mr. President, I do not think the discussion 
on this bill has sufficiently advanced to warrant the Senate at 
this time in arbitrarily fixing a day when we shall proceed to a 
vote. In view of that circumstance, I must withhold my con- 
sent from the request. | 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I bave used 
every means in trying to get a certain day fixed, and in view of 
the fact that there seems to be a disposition not to allow that, 
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I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is, Will the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States? 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
a question before the vote is taken. I am not in any wise seek- 
ing to delay the consideration of this measure. I shall resort 
to no obstructive methods to delay its consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am somewhat interested 
in what may be proceeding, and I should like to hear. 

Mr. STONE. I am opposed especially to what is known as 
the literacy clause or clauses of the bill. There are other provi- 
sions in it that I would like to see changed somewhat. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would just like to suggest 
to the Senator from Missouri, if he wishes to ask me a question, 
I would be glad to answer, if I am able to do so, but I would 
prefer that we should now vote upon the motion I have made. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator does not care to hear my question 
and the reason why I propounded it, I will take my seat. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I will be very glad to 
hear the question. 

Mr. STONE. Then I, ask the Senator to restrain his im- 
patience until I propound it. I say that I have some objections 
to the bill outside of the one to which I have referred. I 
imagine that the chief objection of all Senators to the measure 
is predicated upon the provision of the bill relating to the 
literacy test. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as Senators will not speak so 
that anyone can hear them except those on the other side of 
the Chamber, the point of order is that there being a motion to 
8 to the consideration of a certain bill debate is out of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is undoubtedly out of order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us have the regular order, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 6060? [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceaded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smiru of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] 
is absent from the city and is paired with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep.] This announcement may stand for 
all votes to-day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
count of his absence I will withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont], who has not yoted. Consequently I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SmIrH]. That pair is effective when either of us is absent 
from the city. The Senator from Michigan is absent, and in 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr, JAMES (after having yoted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gore], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted inadvertently a moment ago. I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce the pairs of the fol- 
lowing Senators, who are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Faru] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


I am 
On ac- 


The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 

Ashurst Hitchcock Page Smith, Md. 
Borah ughes Perkins Smith, S. C. 
Bryan ames Poindexter Smoot 
Burton Johnson Pomerene Sterling 
Camden ones Robinson Stone 

atron sores: Swanson 
Chamberlain Baalebury Thompson 
pr ee La Follet te 8 oe 

ummins Lane eppa ardaman 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Shields White 
Fletcher ige Simmons Works 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Hardwick Overman Smith! Ga. 

NAYS—10. 
Brande; A McCumber Ransdell Warren 
Clark, O'Gorman Sherman 
Lippitt ` Oliver Townsend 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Bankhead du Pont Martin, Va Shively 
Brad Fall Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Gof Myers Stephenson 
Burleigh Gore Newlands Sutherland 
Chilton Gronna Norris Thomas 

lapp Hollis Owen Tilman 
Clarke, Ark. „Md. Penrose ~ Walsh 

‘olt wis Pittman Weeks 
Culberson McLean Williams 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence 
of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, we have just had a vote 
on the question of taking up the immigration bill. Yesterday 
that bill was considered by the Senate, and yet an adjournment 
was had a little after 4 o’clock. The Senator in charge of the 
bill has asked this morning for a vote on the measure on the 
4th of January. That request was denied. It is known that a 
yote can not be taken before that time. The matter is to pend 
before the Senate, as I said yesterday, until an appropriation 
bill comes before us, when it will be displaced. 

I voted against taking up the measure this morning, although 
I am in favor of an immigration bill. I voted against it be- 
cause I know that such a bill will not be considered with a 
view of voting upon it to-day, and I felt that it was proper that 
a bill which the Senate has several times voted on and has 
several times expressed itself upon should come up for consid- 
eration with a possibility of disposing of it. It was for that 
reason that I voted “nay” on the motion to take up the immi- 
gration bill. I did so in the interest of the business of the Sen- 
ate, with the hope that something might be done, and with a 
determination to do as much as I could to prevent the wasting 
of the time of the Senate on a matter upon which a vote is not 
expected to-day nor in the immediate future, if at all. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have once or twice given notice 
that I would submit some remarks on a couple of resolutions, 
I have postponed my observations for various reasons which 
have, seemed to me satisfactory. I am strongly in favor of the 
immigration bill, and will be glad to vote for it to-day or to- 
morrow or at any time when we can get an opportunity to do 
so. I would not do anything or take any time that would de- 
lay the passage of that measure; but it seems there is no pros- 
pect of that bill coming to a vote, and I do not believe, if I 
should take perhaps an hour of the Senate's time to-day, that 
it would postpone for one moment the final vote on that meas- 
ure. I am satisfied that the Senator who has charge of the 
immigration bill is in earnest and is trying to get a vote; but 
that, of course, is a matter over which he has no control. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Washington will allow me, I am rather of the opinion 
that the objection to fixing a day certain to vote upon this bill 
is not evidence of a disposition ultimately to defeat the bill, as 
indicated by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I 
think that by considering it, in due course of time, after the 
debate has been exhausted, we will reach a vote. 

The Senator from Michigan has said that the bill he has been 
insisting upon being brought before the Senate is one that has 
been voted on from time to time. The Senator will not forget 
that practically the same bill now pending has twice passed 
the House with an overwhelming vote and twice passed the 
Senate with an overwhelming yote, so that I am rather of the 
opinion that the Senate is going to reach a vote on the immi- 
gration bill. 

Now, if the Senator from Washington will allow me, this is 
as good a time as any other to serve notice on the Senate that 
if there shall come a time in the consideration of this bill when 
there is a movement made to substitute another bill in the posi- 
tion which this bill now occupies, those voting to set aside this 
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bill for any other bill will be voting to defeat the immigra- 
tion bill, and the country can so understand. This measure 
is fairly before us on its merits, and if it is defeated it will be 
defeated by the so-called friends of the measure. 

So far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing to allow 
those who under the rules of the Senate have given notice that 
they are going to make speeches not pertinent to the subject 
under consideration, to proceed; but I would prefer to go on 
with the debate and allow this bill, which ultimately, in my 
opinion, is going to reach a vote, to be acted upon as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator if 
he thinks it would delay the ultimate vote on the bill if I 
should take half an hour of the time of the Senate this 
morning? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I do not suppose it 
would, unless that half hour mathematically might be sub- 
tracted from the speech-making ability of those who wish to 
delay the bill. x 

Mr. JONES. That is what I thought, Mr. President. I am 
sincerely a friend of the immigration bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will interpose no objection 
to the Senator proceeding at this time. 


DAMS OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly, if I may be permitted to do so under 
the rules. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Out of order, I desire to report from the 
Committee on Commerce House bill 16053, with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, being Senate bill 6413, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 846) thereon. It is a bill (H. R. 16053) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 22, 1910. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to call the 
attention of Senators to a breach of the rule that is becoming 
more common every day. The Chair refers to the second clause 
of Rule VII, which provides: 

It shall not be in order to interrupt a Senator having the floor for 
the purpose of introducing any memorial, petition, report of a commit- 
tee, resolution, or bill. It shall be the duty of the Chair to enforce this 
rule without any point of order hereunder being made by a Senator. 

For the last two or three months there has been absolutely no 
attention paid to that rule, and the Chair has not had the nerve 
to enforce it. The report presented by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will be received, without objection; but, as the Senator 
ae Utah [Mr. SMoor] sometimes says, this will be the last 

me. 

STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the reason why I desire to con- 
sider for a brief time Senate resolution 398 and Senate joint 
resolution 163 is that I understand the Committee on Rules, 
which has jurisdiction of these subjects, expects to hold a 
meeting to-day, and I hope that I may make some suggestions 
that may aid them or lead them to consider these resolutions. 
Another reason is that we will have in the Senate the legislative 
appropriation bill from the House before very long, if it is 
not here now, and I hope that we will be able, when that bill 
is under consideration by the Appropriations Committee, to 
make some provision in it along the lines suggested in these 
resolutions. This will be fully warranted if the Committee on 
Rules should report some plan favorably. 

One of the resolutions which I have introduced, Senate 
resolution 398, reclassifies the committees of the Senate, abol- 
ishes quite a number of the committees that we now have, and 
divides the remaining committees into two classes—first class 
and second class. In the first class there are nine committees, 
and they are designated as the Committee on Appropriations, 
the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the Committe, on Finance, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Committee on Interstate Commerce, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and the Committee on Public Lands. 

In the second class there are 16 committees. As their names 
appear in the resolution I will not take the time to read them. 
I think one or two of those committees could be combined, so as 
to reduce still further the number of committees. 

In this resolution I also provide that each Senator shall be 
a member of one of the first-class committees, but no more, and 
that no Senator shall be a member of more than two of the 
second-class committees, and their membership shall not be 
more than 13, 


LII——25 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr, President, will it interrupt 
the Senator if I ask him a question? 

Mr. JONES. Not at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In making this classification I 
desire to ask the Senator whether he has proceeded upon the 
theory of the importance of the work intrusted to the com- 
mittees or upon the theory of the work that each has to 
perform? í i 

Mr. JONES. Largely upon the theory of the work the com- 
mittees have to perform. Before going into the details of this 
matter I want to submit just a few general observations. In 
the interest of time I have reduced those observations to writ- 
ing, because I have observed that where we talk without manu- 
script we are generally apt to take a great deal more time than 
we otherwise would take, and I do not want to delay any of 
these bills by any unnecessary talk. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator grouped the different com- 
mittees into the classes of which he spoke? F ; 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I have just mentioned the committees of 
the first class, and there are 16 committees of the second class 
that appear in the resolution. I have not taken the time to read 
them. 

Mr. KENYON. Are there third- class committees? 

Mr. JONES. No; there are no third-class committees. The 
second class is low enough here. 

It has been admitted on the floor of the Senate that the 
present system of committee assignment does not promote the 
efficient disposition of the business of the Senate, but, in fact, 
interferes with the proper discharge of our duties. I have heard 
suggestions of that kind made quite frequently when we were 
discussing how we might arrange matters so as better to pro- 
mote the conduct of business in the Senate. Last session the 
Senator from North Carolina, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, assured me on the floor of the Senate that he would 
be glad to take up this matter and see if we could not work out 
some system that would be better than the present one. I did 
not press the matter last session because of the fact that all 
our efforts were directed to a certain program, and it was use- 
less to attempt to take up anything else. It has often been 
admitted that our system of compensation is not fair and just; 
that is, the compensation of clerks and employees for the as- 
sistance of Senators. Changes in individual cases have been 
made upon appropriation bills; but other changes have been 
postponed upon the plea that an appropriation bill was not the 
place to make a general revision, and that it should be taken 
up by some committee that could give the whole subject due 
consideration. 

I remember that four or five years ago this matter was brought 
up; some changes were submitted in the appropriation bill, and 
the then Senator from Montana, Mr. Dixon, brought up the 
question of making some additional changes with reference to 
the compensation of the help of Senators. The changes were 
opposed by the members of the Appropriations Committee on 
the ground that the appropriation bill was not the proper place 
to take up the matter, that it ought to be taken up in a general 
and comprehensive way and when we had more time to consider 
it and when it could be considered by some committee. That is 
one reason why I take it up in this way, so that it may get the 
consideration of the committee having proper charge of it, and 
then maybe submitted to the proper appropriations committee. 

It has been suggested that this would be done during vacation 
time. Nothing has beep done. Now, I am proposing that it 
shall be done in time to take effect at the beginning of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. Probably it would be better to have it take 
effect on the ist of July, the beginning of the current fiscal year, 
because the appropriations for help to Senators have already 
been made running up to the 30th of June. I have submitted 
propositions covering both subjects, the classification of com- 
mittees and the number and compensation of their help. The 
committee may suggest something better. It doubtless will. 
There is no excuse for not acting, and, so far as I can, I am 
going to insist upon action of some kind before this session 
closes. 

So far as clerical help for Senators is concerned I can not be 
accused of selfish niotives in pressing this question, because very 
likely I will be the beneficiary of the present system in the next 
Congress if no change is made, Older Senators would be better 
able to suggest a revision of the present system than I, but they 
are either satisfied with it or too busy with other things to 
give it any attention. At least, they have not seemed to take 
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an interest in it. Those on the Committee on Rules, to which 
both of these resolutions have been referred, are fully qualified 
by experience and service to take up this matter, and I feel 
sure can be depended upon to do it. I want to offer a few sug- 
gestions to be considered by them in connection with these two 
resolutions. 

A Senator's clerical help is not given to him as a perquisite 
or to furnish a place to reward some political friend, although 
the discussion that has been had heretofore with reference to 
this matter would really give some basis for the idea of this 
kind that seems to be prevalent among some of our people. It 
is provided to enable him to discharge efficiently his official 
duties, and should be sufficient and ample for that purpose. 
Members of the Senate have been said to be ambassadors from 
sovereign States. This is true; and if true, then they are equal 
in dignity and rights. Whether as the representative of a 
sovereign State or as the representative of the people of the 
United States, every Senator is the equal of every other Sena- 
tor; and the people whom he directly represents are entitled 
to have their representative treated with the same considera- 
tion as any other Senator, so far as the official action of the 
Senate is concerned. 

Senators, by preeminent ability and long service, may attain 
special prominence among their colleagues, but as Senators of 
sovereign States they are upon an entire equality. 

Every Senator, new or old, needs certain assistance at all 
times. With the development of our country and the diversity 
of governmental activities, Senators have been compelled to do 
more and more of what is called “errand-boy” work. The dis- 
tribution of documents and seeds, securing positions for con- 
stituents, calling on departments regarding individual claims 
and requests, looking after appropriations for this project and 
that, the adjustment of forest-reserve disputes, public-land 
claims and Indian depredations, the establishment of light- 
houses, the location of fish hatcheries, looking after pensions, 
and a multitude of other matters of purely local importance 
are not the matters that should take the time and attention of 
a United. States Senator; but they can not be neglected. His 
time, experience, and ability should largely be given to the 
study and solution of the many questions that affect the pros- 
perity, welfare, and happiness of the people of the entire coun- 
try. He can not neglect these matters of detail; but he should 
be as free from them as possible, and able to give <hat ability 
and statesmanship which each must be assumed to have to the 
solution of questions of real statesmanship, instead of routine. 

In my judgment every Senator should have a secretary of 
splendid ability, wide experience, and such training as not 
only to be able to supervise and largely take care of matters 
of detail that come from individual constituents, but be shonld 
also be able to assist in research and preparation in connection 
with the many legislative matters that come to the attention of 
the Senator. Such a salary should be provided as will com- 
mand the services of such a secretary, who should be with the 
Senator in his State as well as at Washington City, and he 
should be given a sufficient salary to take care of his expenses 
of travel, or a separate provision should be made for them, so 
that he can go to and from his home and the Capital whenever 
it is necessary to attend the sessions of Congress. It would be 
well for such a secretary to be a stenographer; but in any 
event he should have to assist him some one of almost equal 
ability and experience who should be a stenographer, and 
should command a salary commensurate with his duties and 
the ability required. 

Every Senator needs this help at all times, whether Congress 
is in session or not, if he gives to his office the attention that he 
ought to give. From my experience I believe two such assistants 
are sufficient when Congress is not in session. During that time 
the secretary could be with the Senator at home, and the assist- 
ant could be here to attend to those matters which come up at 
all times and need personal attention. It may be that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations would need additional 
help. If so, that can be provided under the terms of the resolu- 
tion; but I do believe that as a general rule a Senator can get 
along very well, when Congress is not in session, with a secre- 
tary and assistant secretary, one with him in his home and the 
other here at Washington City, whether the chairman of a com- 
mittee or not. 

When Congress is in session every Senator needs more help, 
and should have another assistant whose work is almost en- 
tirely stenographic and clerical in character. The assistant 
secretary and other help can well be taken from Washington 
City or near by. The Secretary should be from the Senator's 
State, and should be personally familiar with local conditions, 
needs. and people. This help is absolutely necessary if a Sen- 
ator would do what the people have a right to expect of him, 


The people will not object to the expense necessary if they know 
and understand what it is for. They want their agents to have 
whatever assistance is necessary for them to do their work and 
look after their needs properly. Of course if a Senator does 
not need the extra help when Congress is in session he need 
not use it. 

The method followed for providing assistance for Senators 
brings reproach and discredit upon us rather than what we 
provide. It gives the people just cause to look upon the Senate 
as an extravagant body and gives color to the suggestion which 
is often made that clerical help is a species of petty graft. 

We probably spend plenty of money for clerical help to Sen- 
ators, but we do it in such a way as to work grave injustice 
to clerks, sully the dignity of Senators, and bring reproach upon 
the Senate. 

We do by a subterfuge—and I do not think we can class it as 
anything else—what we ought to do openly and boldly. Be- 
cause we do by a subterfuge, we do unfairly and unjustly. We 
think we are deceiving the people when we only discredit our- 
selves and the Senate. 

Admitting the need of Senators for more help with better pay, 
but apparently afraid to provide it directly, we have created 
many absolutely useless and do-nothing committees, with high- 
sounding names, and provided them with clerks, stenographers, 
and messengers, and then assigned Senators to them and per- 
mitted the chairman to name the employees. As we all know, 
as the country is beginning to know, and as I am going to show, 
these committees have nothing to do and do nothing. They are 
simply a subterfuge to furnish more help to Senators at in- 
creased pay. If it worked justly and fairly, something might 
be said in its favor; but it is a system of unfairness, injustice, 
discrimination, inefficiency, and extravagance, and exemplifies 
the party spoils system in its worst form. 

We have not provided a chairmanship for every Senator, and 
so some Senators are outside the pale of the beneficence of this 
subterfuge. The chairmanships are under the control of the 
majority in the Senate. The majority take to themselves the 
fruits of the subterfuge, these fraudulent positions, and so the 
Senator who belongs to the majority has more help, with better 
pay, than the Senator who belongs to the minority. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not the Senator wrong about that since 
the passage of his resolution, which gave three clerks to each 
Senator, whether of the majority or the minority side? 

Mr. JONES. No. Iam going to point that out directly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The committees that do nothing, as the 
Senator says, have the same clerks as those that have some- 
thing to do. and no more, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES. They have the same in number, but they get 
greater pay for doing nothing. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Only a few of them do. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, every clerk of a committee gets $2.240, I 
think, while the clerks of Senators, who do just as much work, 
get only $2,000. You have a messenger to each of these do- 
nothing committees, who gets $1.440—at least, most of them 
do—while a messenger to a Senator who has no committee gets 
only $1,200. ‘There is the injustice of it. There is no justifica- 
tion at all for it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to say, in that connection, that I think 
the clerk of a Senator who is chairman of a committee like 
the Committee on Public Lands, and has to act ex officio as 
the clerk of that committee, has a great deal more work to do 
than the secretary of a Senator who is not chairman of such 
a committee. 

Mr. JONES. Why, of course. The Senator has not read my 
resolutions or understood my remarks thus far. I recognize 
that and provide for it. I expect I increase the salary of the 
clerk of the Public Lands Committee by my resolution. I do 
not reduce any salary now paid, unless possibly that of the 
clerk of the Appropriations Committee. I do raise some, and 
during the recesses I abolish some entirely. 

Mr. MYERS. I thought the Senator said that one secretary 
or clerk of a Senator had as much to do as another. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. MYERS. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to remind the Senator that 
he accomplished while he was in the minority what we could 
not accomplish when we were in the minority. 
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Mr. JONES. You could have accomplished it if you had 
tried. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We tried. We did all we could. 

Mr. JONES. Never on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, we did on appropriation bills. We 
tried to get additional clerks, and could not do it; but the 
Senator succeeded in doing it. 

Mr. JONES. You did not try like I did. You took it up 
when a point of order could be made against your efforts, and 
when it was made you stopped. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Since the Senator’s party has been in the 
minority the majority has given him his clerks, and all other 
Senators who are not chairmen; whereas we, when we were in 
the minority for 12 years or more, had only two clerks. 

Mr. JONES. That does not justify the continuance of the 
condition. I am not blaming the majority here. I am willing 
to admit that the Republicans followed this system, and that it 
was an unjust system then, as it is an unjust system now. If 
you should look at it in that way, one criticism I have of the 
majority is that they are undoing all the good things the Repub- 
licans did and leaving the bad things to continue in force and 
effect. This is one of the bad things, and no party is responsible 
for it. We ought to get rid of it. If we denied Senators the 
help they needed when we were in power, we did not do right. 
If we gaye to our clerks more pay because we were the chair- 
men of nominal, useless committees, it was unfair, and you 
do not act wisely to follow our mistakes, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator made the state- 
ment that the clerks of these committees had no more to do 
than the clerk of a Senator. Of course they do on some of 
the committees. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, some of them; yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, the clerk of the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments must 
have a great deal to do. 

Mr. JONES. My recollection is that I saw something about 
that, where it was reported that while there was some business 
done by that committee, the Senators did it. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senators did the business of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I may be mistaken. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that was because the clerk was 
overworked. 

Mr. JONES. It may be that the clerk had to strike the match 
to touch off the papers. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator ought not to over- 
look one point, and that is this: A Senator may have an un- 
important committee as chairman. He has no personal clerk. 
He has only the committee clerk. In the meantime he is sery- 
ing, perhaps, on the most laborious committees of the body. He 
is serving a constituency that are calling on him repeatedly and 
urgently. So to pass it over lightly, with the statement that 
a committee of less importance does not need a clerk, or that 
he has nothing to do, hardly covers the case, I think. 

Mr. JONES. Why, Mr. President, the Senator overlooks what 
I am trying to point out, and that is this: These clerks are 
nominally committee clerks, but they are in fact Senators’ 
clerks, and intended as such. We ought to give the Senators all 
the help they need, but let us not use a fraudulent way to do it. 
Let us not use a subterfuge to do it, because that is all in the 
world that it is. We give more pay to the clerk of one Senator 
because he is the chairman of a certain committee; and the 
trouble with the Senator’s suggestion—I am going to refer to 
that further in just a little bit—is that it does not really work 
cut in the way he suggests. 

There are Senators who have just appeared in this body who 
do not have any more business than the Senator from Wyoming, 
yet their clerks and their messengers are getting more than his 
clerks and messengers are getting. I believe I can hardly say 
that, however, because the Senator from Wyoming benefits, as 
he ought to, from the present system. He ought to get more 
help. He benefits from this system, and his clerks get the same 
pay as those of the Senator who has just come in, but there are 
many of long service whose clerks do not get the pay of clerks of 
Senators who have just come into the Senate. I am going to 
notice these various points a little further on, however. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to suggest, if I do not inter- 
rupt the Senator as he goes along 

Mr. JONES. It is no interruption at all. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to suggest that the plan I have 
always felt should be followed is this: It is no new matter with 
me. It seems to me the best way would be to give every Sen- 
ator a clerk as a Senator, and at a sufficient figure to obtain 
the best talent, and then give to each committee such clerks 
as the work of that committee requires, and no more. That 


would give each Senator one clerk, we might say, at a high 
Salary, and such assistance as he needed in the way of stenog- 
rapher or messenger as in the House of Representatives. There 
each Member has a clerk. He does not appear in the records 
as a committee clerk at all. For that matter, the Member of 
the House spends the money as he sees fit. He simply has to 
make affidavit that the money has been expended for services. 
If we should change the plan, I think that is a better plan— 
to have Senators’ clerks and then committee clerks, who per- 
haps would be interchangeable as to the work they would do, 
yet it would make a more equitable distribution, I think. 

Mr. JONES. I think there is very much merit in that 
except I am not in favor, and I do not believe the Senator would 
be in favor, of making an allowance Yor Senators’ clerks on the 
same basis they do in the House. I think they ought tc be 
Senate employees all right, and whatever pay we proyide for 
them should go to them. : = 

Mr. WARREN. I will not go into it, but 

Mr. JONES. I do not want to go into it further, either. 

Mr. WARREN. It might seem like criticism, but I will say 
that I have always advocated a different plan. 

Mr. JONES. I am glad to know that, and it is a good sug- 
gestion for the members of the Committee on Rules to consider. 
I think it is a good one, and the logical and natural way would 
be to provide a Senator with his help as the Senator suggests, 
and then whatever committee help is necessary to provide that. 
That would be all right. That is really the logical and just 
and fair way to do it, however. The difficulty, however, is in 
separating committee work from the work of the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
another very interesting matter that he ought to point out. 

Mr, JONES. That is what I want. I want all these matters 
to be brought out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Some Senator comes in and says that he 
has not help enough, and he offers a resolution to pay $1,200 or 
$1,500 for an extra clerk, and the Senate generally passes it. 
I think that is a matter that ought to be rearranged. I want 
to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that we amended the 
rule under the Senator’s resolution so as to give clerks to 
Senators who are not chairmen of committees. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator is right. We pass these resolu- 
tions two easily. I will cover that suggestion a little further 
on, too, more fully. 

It matters not that a Senator comes from a State great in 
population, great in resources, and diverse in local interests; it 
matters not that he may have been a Senator for years or may 
have served his State in the House of Representatives with 
distinguished ability for many years; the simple fact that he 
belongs to the minority places him and his clerks on a different 
and lower basis from that of his colleague who has just entered 
the Senate, but who happens to belong to the majority. 

Recognizing this manifest injustice, the subterfuge has been 
slightly broadened so as to include some of the minority. A 
further favored class has been created, and 15 or 20 Senators 
are singled out for special favor because they may have served 
a little longer than some one else or because their names hap- 
pen to begin with “A” instead of “ J.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Or “T.” 

Mr. JONES. Well, “J” under this would have the advan- 
tage of T.“ 

To my mind nothing more discreditable to the Senate has 
grown up than this unjust system. We owe it to ourselves, as 
well as to the people, to do away with it as soon as possible, 
and especially so as there is an easy way to do it. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested from time to time that 
the length of service of Senators is the reason for providing 
these additional committees, so that they may have a chairman- 
ship. That excuse may have existed at one time. It is not 
followed now. It does not seem to have very much weight now. 
What do we find? We find on the floor of the Senate now from 
one State a certain Senator who has served six years and from 
that same State another Senator who has served four years. 
The clerk of the first Senator gets $2,000 and the clerk of the 
other Senator gets $2,220. The stenographer of the Senator who 
has been here six years gets $1,200. The stenographer of the 
Senator who has been here four years gets $1,440. Length of 
service does not seem to cut any figure in that case. 

There is another State in the same situation. There is an- 
other State that has a Senator who is closing his six-year 
term. Another Senator has just started on the second part of 
his term. He has been here two years and the other Senator 
four. The one Senator’s clerk gets $2,220 and the other Sena- 
tor’s clerk gets $2,000. One Senator's messenger or assistant 
clerk gets $1,440 and-the other Senator’s messenger or assistant 
clerk gets $1,200. That is not right. It is not in accordance 
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with length of service. It is not in accordance with the excuse 
that has been given with reference to the reason for these 
different salaries. 

Then we have this also: We have here a Senator who has 
been here 2 years. Another Senator—the great Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Wanren]—has been here for 24 years. Their 
elerks gets the same salary, $2,220. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has been here for 24 years. He was the chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations and presided over it with 
ability as well as with dignity. 4 

What now is the situation by reason of this arrangement of 
committees? The Senator from Wyoming is now chairman of 
the very active Committee on Engrossed Bills, that I presume 
never has a meeting, that has nothing to do as a committee. 
The Senator from Wyoming is entitled to more help, in my 
judgment, than a Senator who has been here only a couple of 
years, whether he belongs to the minority or the majority. 
Yet his help gets exactly the same pay as that of the Senator 
who has been here for two years. 

In this connection I will notice another phase of this system. 
It seems to me to be rather amusing and rather undesirable 
that a Senator who should have been at one time the chairman 
of the great Committee on Appropriations should by reason of 
the mutation of politics and the changes in this body be placed 
at the head of an insignificant committee like the Committee 
on Engrossed Bills. It would be more consistent with the dig- 
nity of a Senator when he retires from the chairmanship of 
the great Committee on Appropriations that he should simply 
take his place as a Senator on this floor rather. than that he 
should be placed at the head of an insignificant nominal com- 
mittee. 

Another Senator—the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
who has been here for twenty-odd years—was the chairman of 
the great Committee on Commerce in the Senate. He presided 
tliere with ability and with great efficiency. He is now chairman 
of the Committee on the Five Civilized Tribes, a committee that 
never has any meetings, that never has anything to do with the 
Five Civilized Tribes or with civilizing any tribe, for that mat- 
ter. It is simply a committee which exists for the purpose of 
providing a clerk with a little more pay. The clerk of that 
Senator ought to have $2,220, and probably more, a year, but 
he ought to have it because he is the clerk of that great Sena- 
tor—not because that Senator is the chairman of such an in- 
significant and unimportant committee, a committee that never 
has a meeting, a committee to which no bills are ever referred, 
a committee that never submits any report to the Senate—abso- 
lutely a nominal and a useless committee. 

The great Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] was 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance. He came to the 
Senate in 1897. He is now the chairman of the Committee on 
Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress. A 
few days ago he was pleading for something for his committee 
to do—for something to be referred to it. I suppose the plea 
was made in a rather sarcastic way and not seriously, because 
this committee is not expected to do anything. 

I am satisfied of the fact that we do not need any such com- 
mittee as that, and we ought not to use it for the purpose of 
increasing the pay of clerks to Senators who do the Senators’ 
work and who have absolutely nothing to do as committee 
clerks. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarrl was the chair- 
man of the great Committee on Interstate Commerce. He pre- 
sided over it with great ability and great knowledge and great 
efficiency. Under this system he becomes the head of the Com- 
mittee on Standards, Weights, and Measures. I think there was 
one bill referred to that committee; I doubt if any more than 
that in this whole Congress. I know about that bill, because 
I introduced it myself. The committee was polled and the bill 
was reported to the Senate. There was no work devolved upon 
the committee by reason of its being a committee. There is 
no necessity for such a committee as that. 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] was at the head of 
the great Committee on the Judiciary. He has been in the 
Senate since 1895. If length of service entitles Senators’ clerks 
to more pay, then his clerk ought to have more pay; yet he 
gets the same as that of a Senator on the minority here who 
has served for two years. He is now the head of the great Com- 
mittee on the Geological Survey. I venture to say that no surveys 
have been made, no surveys have been contemplated, no surveys 
have been examined, no propositions for surveys haye been 
considered by the committee. Those things are taken care of 
by appropriations in the proper appropriation bill. It is simply 
ih nominal committee that really has no excuse for its ex- 

nee. 


Then the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] was the 
chairman of the great Committee on Military Affairs. Now, 
with the change in the control of the Senate, he is chairman of 
the Committee on the Transportation and Sale of Meat Prod- 
ucts, a committee that might, if it could just reduce the price 
of meat.to a great many people of the country, command great 
acclaim and great applause; and if there was any hope of doing 
it, the people would be writing to it from all over the country 
and there might be a good deal of business for it. It is an in- 
active committee, one that has nothing to do, and which is not 
expected to do anything. 

Then the great Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS], who 
is soon going to leave this body, and who has been here since 
1893, was chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. He 
presided over that committee with marked ability. He is now 
the chairman of the Committee on Railroads. That name might 
mean a good deal to the people of the country. Railroads are 
a very important matter, yet that committee has nothing to do 
with the railroads of the country. There are no propositions 
coming before it. Those matters are taken care of by the other 
great committees of the Senate. The Committee on Commerce 
and the Committee on Interstate Commerce deal with the great 
subject of transportation. 

So it is with a great many of the Senators in this body who 
have been here the longest, who have had the longest length of 
service, who have had the greatest experience, and who would 
be expected to have the greatest amount of business by reason 
of their service here. They are given these insignificant com- 
mittees not because it honors them or they honor the commit- 
tees, but simply for the purpose of giving their help a little 
more pay. The help ought to have more pay, but it ought not 
to be given in that sort of a way. 

The size of a State is not taken into account. The imperial 
State of New York is not given the consideration that is given 
to the great State of Delaware. The great Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor], completing the close of his first term in this 
body, after having served with great honor and distinction as 
Secretary of State, closes his term with his clerk receiving 
only $2,000 a year, while the clerks of Senators from a great 
State like Delaware and other States of equal importance are 
getting larger pay, although they certainly do not do more work. 
Certainly it is unjust and unfair and unworthy of the Senate of 
the United States to allow such a system. There is not any 
question but that the help of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Savutsgeury], who has just entered this body, ought to have this 
salary, but there is no reason why the clerk of the great Sena- 
tor from New York should not receive the pay that ought to 
come to the service that is demanded. 4 

Then, length of service in the Hou 
fore coming here is not taken into 
that Senators on this floor who for rs have served in the 
House of Representatives, who occu prominent positions 
there, when by reason of that serviceYfemands are brought on 
their time and their attention and thefr ability in this body, do 
not receive any consideration for it.“ We have some of those 
Senators who are elosing their terms here, and yet their clerks 
get only $2,000 a year, while clerks of Senators just coming in 
who have served two years and never have been in the House 
of Representatives are getting $2,220. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I only entered the Chamber when the 
Senator from Washington was referring to my State; I do not 
know in what connection. I did not catch it. He seemed to 
make some reference to me personally. 

Mr. JONES. Not at all. I simply suggested that the size 
of the States do not seem to be taken into account in fixing the 
salaries of clerks of Senators. I simply said that from the great 
State of New York there is a Senator just closing a six-year 
term, where the clerk" gets 52 000 a year, while from the great 
State of Delaware the Senator’s clerk gets $2,220. I said that 
the clerk of the Senator from Delaware was no doubt entitled 
to $2,220, and he ought to have it, but that it is fair to assume 
that the clerk of the Senator from the great State of New York 
has at least as much business to do as the clerk of the Senator 
from Delaware, and he ought to receive better compensation 
than he now receives. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator has explained in what re- 
spect he was addressing the Senate. It does not seem to me 
that the triviality of the subject needs any attention from me. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator will agree with my posi- 
tion in regard to it. There are 33 committees of the Senate 
with absolutely nothing to do. I have written to the clerks 


of Representatives be- 
unt at all. We find 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
think that under our system of government there is a reason 
why a Senator or a Member of the House belonging to the 
majority party—I do not mean the majority party in the 
Senate or in the House necessarily, but the party that controls 
the Executive Department of the Government, the administra- 
tion—ought to have more clerical assistance than those who are 
in the minority? 

Mr. JONES. I think probably so. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that it would be only fair to 
make a distinction. I have had experience both ways, as I 
presume the Senator has had. 

Mr, JONES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. He knows that as to the party which has 
control of patronage, whether the Senator believes it is right or 
wrong is not material here; whether he believes there ought 
to be a change or not is not material; the fact remains that 
the party having control of patronage makes it necessary for a 
Representative or a Senator belonging to that party to devote a 
great deal of time to patronage considerations. Whether he 
likes it or not he can not get away from it. 

Mr. JONES. There is no question about that. 

Mr. NORRIS, It seems to me it is not unfair as long as we 
have that system of government to give to the majority Mem- 
ber more clerical assistance than to the minority. 

Mr. JONES. I am not complaining of that. It is the way 
we are doing it; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has pointed out the difference, 
and some of the differences he has pointed out are very glaring, 
of course; he has told us that it was not on account of one 
Senator being here longer than another; that it was not on 
account of a Senator representing a larger or more populous 
State than another Senator, but he has not said anything about 
the real reason that I presume has been the cause in some 
instances, 

Mr. JONES. Of course that may have been the basis in the 
first instance for allowing this increased pay for the clerks, and 
there is some reason for it, as the Senator says; but if we do 
it and recognize that, then we ought to recognize it in a fair 
way and recognize it on that basis, and not in the roundabout 
way we do. If we act on that, we should pay the clerks of all 
majority Senators so much and the clerks of all minority Sen- 
ators so much. What we ought to do to meet that would be to 
allow some additional help and not greater pay. 

Then we have to consider this point: While it is true that a 
Senator belonging to the majority has much more to do with 
reference to filling the offices from his State, length of service, 
as was suggested by the Senator from Wyoming, also adds to a 
Senator’s duties here, even if he is in the minority. So we 
ought to take into account not only the fact that a Senator be- 
longs to the minority in fixing the pay of his clerks, but we 
ought to take also into account, in order to be just, the length 
of service of the Senator in this body. Of course we can not 
devise any system that will work absolute justice in these 
various cases, but we can put them on a fair basis, at any rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
that we ought to make any discrimination in regard to length 
of service? 

Mr. JONES. I do not believe we can do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to suggest that it would be abso- 
lutely impracticable and that we ought not to attempt to do it. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nor do I believe it would be practicable to 
make a distinction on account of the size of a State. 

Mr. JONES. No; I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. We can not get absolute justice. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I have just suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought to get as near to it as we can, but 
we ought to do it by some general rule. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I have suggested, and I base my 
suggestion on my experience here as a Senator. I have been 
in the majority here. and I am now in the minority. 

So far as I am concerned, my work is greater now than it was 
when I was in the majority. Why that is so I am not-prepared 
to say. I think probably the fact that my State is growing has 
something to do with it; it is increasing in population. More 
people write me about various matters in the State than did 
previously, because there are more people there to write; it 
may be because of my long service and getting better acquainted 
with the people that more of them write to me, and all that 
sort of thing, but I recognize that we can not take all that 
into account. Therefore I have suggested in the first part of 
my remarks that we ought to give to each Senator a clerk as a 


Senator from an independent sovereign State, and fix the salary 
at a certain amount, making it uniform, because I do not care 
how long a Senator has been here or whether or not he is in 
the minority or the majority, his secretary has all he can do. If 
he is the right kind of a secretary, he ought to be properly paid. 
So we ought to assume that the secretary of every Senator here 
should be on the same basis and get exactly the same pay. If 
more work comes in, it may be necessary to give additional help. 
I have provided for an assistant clerk. Then I have provided 
in my resolution that the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate should have authority to 
provide for additional help while Congress is in session. In that 
way I think we could work it out fairly well. 

I was going on to say, however, that there are 33 committees 
with absolutely nothing to do, with no excuse for their existence, 
and the matter embraced in their titles is covered largely by 
other committees. Those committees ought to be abolished. 
That does not mean that the clerical help of Senators should be 
abolished or that their pay should be reduced; not at all. As 
has been suggested here, we should give them the pay to which 
they are entitled because they are the clerks of Senators and 
not because they are clerks of committees which have nothing 
to do. 

There are 13 committees to which a very few bills are referred 
once in a while. I now have in mind the Committee on Irriga- 
tion, of which I was chairman when the Republicans were in 
the majority in the Senate. We had quite a number of bills 
referred to that committee, and yet, taking it year in and year 
out, there was practically no business as committee business 
coming to the clerk. The work of that committee can well be 
discharged by the Committee on Public Lands, which does most 
of such business anyway. 

I was also chairman of the Committee on Industrial Ex- 
positions while the question of the Panama Exposition was 
pending. That was the only question that came before the com- 
mittee; and that took but very little of the time of the secre- 
tary as secretary to the committee; it practically amounted to 
nothing. 

I was at one time chairman of the Committee on Fisheries. 
I have been going around on all these insignificant committees 
pretty fast. There were a good many bills referred to the Com- 
mittee on. Fisheries—bills providing for fish hatcheries—but 
most of those bills had been previously acted on. We held 
some meetings and reported those bills; but so far as the cleri- 
cal work coming to my secretary as the clerk of the Committee 
on Fisheries was concerned, it amounted to practically nothing. 
I know that the present chairman of that committee attends 
to the business of the committee most carefully and closely, and 
that quite a number of bills have been referred to that com- 
mittee. They are considered and acted upon; and yet, as a 
committee, its work amounts to practically nothing. That com- 
mittee, however, the Committee on Irrigation, and some other 
committees, have something referred to them. The Committee 
on Mining, for instance, has some bills referred to it; and yet 
we find that important measures referred to that committee 
are taken away from it and given to the Committee on Public 
Lands. So I propose to do away with the Committee on Irri- 
gation and the Committee on Mining, and that their business 
shall be done by the Committee on Public Lands. Then there 
are five committees of even greater importance than those to 
which I have referred for the existence of which there is some 
excuse, but which, as a matter of fact, furnish but very little 
work to their clerks as clerks of committees and can well be 
merged in other committees. 

So far as I can figure it, the expense to the Senate under the 
system that I propose would be less than it now is. Assuming 
that the Senate will be in session on an average of six months 
in a year, and that we should have an additional stenographic 
force for the Senators during that time, the expense, as I figure 
it, would be about $460,770. My recollection is that we are 
appropriating for this purpose in the pending legislative bill 
something over $500,000. So it would leave a margin by which 
the necessity for extra help while the Senate is in session could 
be taken care of. 

I have provided for the Committee on Appropriations only a 
clerk, an assistant clerk, a stenographer, and a messenger. 
They now have more help than that, and it might be that when 
the Senate is in session they would need more help. The Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, however, can take care of that. 

Mr. President, there is another reason that I want to suggest 
why there should be a rearrangement of these committees, and 
especially a classification into a first and second class and a 
limitation as to the service of Senators upon these committees. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 


Mr. CLAPP. I should like to suggest to the Senator—I do 
not know but he may have covered it in his proposed rear- 
rangement—that I believe and have advocated for a great 
many years that a committee of the Senate should be created, 
composed of the chairmen of the committees which handle ap- 
propriations, to the end that they might take appropriations 
in the aggregate and determine the amount that could be placed 
to the credit of each department, just as a business concern 
would do. After pressing that for several years, the then 
leader of the Senate agreed to it, but instead of limiting it 
to the chairmen of the committees having appropriation bills 
he added four or five other members to it. Then, at the very 
first meeting of the committee he divided it up again into sub- 
committees, which, of course, put us right back where we 
started. I trust the Senator in pressing this matter in refer- 
ence to committees may see proper before he gets through to 
urge the creation of a committee of that kind. 

There is no business enterprise on earth that would permit 
the heads of the various departments of their business to deter- 
mine how much they should have. They would make their esti- 
mates, and then a board passing upon the entire subject would 
say, “ We can allow so much for this and so much for that, and 
the work must be harmonized to that allowance.” I believe 
that it would save at least 25 per cent of our appropriations 
if they could first come under one general committee, so that 
then the chairmen of the respective committees could say to 
their committees, “It will do you no particular good to pile 
up appropriations here, because it has been agreed that this 
department or this function must content itself with such a pro- 
portion of the entire revenues of the Government.” 

I make the suggestion to the Senator in the hope that he 
may see it in his way before he gets through to incorporate 
it in some manner in his proposed plan. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that I have not taken up that subject. I recognize 
its importance, and I agree very much with what the Senator 
lias said. It seems to me, however, that a committee of that 
kind would have to be a joint committee of the two Houses, 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course, Mr. President, it would be a great 
deal better if it could be a joint committee; but if they will not 
begin it in the House, we might take the initiative here. The 
trouble is that the appropriation bills are made up in the other 
House; they come here, and there is a tendency to keep add- 
ing to them. The chairman of the committee would be power- 
less unless he had back of him the coordinated purpose of a 
number of Senators, each situated in a similar relation. Then 
he might say to his committee, We can have so much and 
no more.” While that would not accomplish what a joint com- 
mittee would accomplish, it would effect a great saving and re- 
duction in appropriations. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think that is true, but I did 
not feel that I had had service and experience here long enough 
to suggest a proposition of that kind. I simply wanted to sug- 
gest some way by which the committees of the Senate as we 
now have them might promote the efficient work of each com- 
mittee in the Senate without taking up that great subject. I 
should like to see something of that kind done. If the Com- 
mittee on Rules should bring in something of that sort in con- 
nection with these resolutions, I should be very glad, and should 
also be glad to render any assistance that I possibly can in 
connection with it. I know the Senator from Minnesota could 
give some very valuable suggestions with reference to that 
matter. I think it is very important; I think it would save to 
the Government probably many millions of dollars a year if 
we could get some committee like that and give it the power to 
enforce whatever it decided upon. 

Mr. President, I have provided in resolution No. 398 that the 
committees of the first class “shall consist of not to exceed 11 
members each and shall be so constituted that each Member of 
the Senate shall be a member of one of said committees, and no 
more.” 

We have had during the last year or two especially, and 
before that time, too, great difficulty in keeping a quorum on the 
floor of the Senate, and I remember that at one time during the 
last session there was an order passed revoking the permission 
theretofore granted allowing committees to sit while the Senate 
was in session. The reason for that was that so many Senators 
were members of so many different committees which were hold- 
ing meetings that it was almost impossible for us to maintain 
a quorum on the floor of the Senate. I think we can see the 
evidence of that now. 


Frequently when there have been but few Senators on the 
floor of the Senate and a roll call has been had, Senators come 
in and say, We are in attendance on committees which are 
holding meetings.” I think one of the things that makes our 
body inefficient is the fact that so many Senators are upon so 
many important committees that they can not attend to the 
business of those committees without neglecting the business of 
the Senate. 

Furthermore, I do not see how they can give to the various 
subjects that come before those various committees the atten- 
tion which those subjects ought to have; and yet we know that 
in this body, as in all other legislative bodies, we must depend 
very largely upon the reports made from the different com- 
mittees upon various matters of legislation. No Senator can 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the various important mat- 
ters that come before this body. We must of necessity depend 
upon the report and the judgment reached by members of com- 
mittees having particular subjects in charge. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 5 

Mr. CLAPP. At that point, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I want to emphasize the statement he has made. In the com- 
mittees, because of their membership being so large, the same 
difficulty in securing a quorum exists as is experienced on the 
floor of the Senate. It is almost impossible to keep a quorum 
of a committee. Senators will come to a commitee meeting 
and say I have had three or four committee meetings this 
morning.” The committees are too large; Senators are on too 
many committees; and a lot of the work of the committees 
has to be done largely by the proxies of those who can not be 
there. I do not believe there is a suggestion the Senator has 
made more vital than the proposition to reduce the membership 
of the committees, so that those who serve on the different 
committees can attend properly to the work incident to com- 
mittee service. If I may be allowed, I want to congratulate 
the Senator on having brought that matter up, for I believe it is 
one of the most vital features of his entire plan. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is true. That goes really to the 
fundamentals of legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course. 


Mr. JONES. The other is more of a financial matter, but 
this does go to the fundamentals of legislation. Every Sena- 
tor no doubt has had the experience of attending a committee 
meeting and having some other Member telephone over that he 
could be counted to make a quorum if necessary; or some Sena- 
tor would come into the committee for the purpose of being 
counted to make a quorum, saying, “I must go to another 
committee meeting; or, “I have two committee meetings this 
morning;” and so on. We have even passed a resolution 
through this body authorizing less than a quorum to constitute 
a quorum of a committee, for the very purpose of enabling the 
committees to do their work and transact their business. So I 
have provided in this rule not only that Senators shall not serve 
upon more than one of the first-class committees, but that they 
shall not serve upon more than two of the second-class com- 
mittees. That would permit a Senator to be upon three com- 
mittees, if it were necessary, and that is enough. A Senator 
would be far better off, we would have better legislation, and 
the Senate could rely with greater surety upon the reports of 
the committees if we diminished the membership of committees 
and also enforced the limitation as to Members serving on 
more than three committees, 

In looking into the matter, I find that one Senator, for 
instance, serves on the Committee on Claims, the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee 
on Pensions, and the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
every one an active committee having great and important sub- 
jects coming before it and having frequent meetings. No 
Senator, no matter how great his ability may be, no matter 
how great his industry may be, can give the subjects that come 
before those various committees the consideration and study 
and thought which they ought to have, and when reports come 
from those various committees they can not have the same 
weight with this body and we can not rely upon them as we 
could if the committees were limited in membership and Sen- 
ators were enabled to give to the various subjects that come 
before them the attention they ought to have. 

I find that another Senator serves on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Committee on Commerce, the 
Committee on Public Lands, and the Committee on Territories, 
Another Senator is a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Committee on Finance, the Committee on Im- 
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migration, the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. Another Senator is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, the Committee on Indian Affairs, the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, committees not only dealing with great subjects of 
general legislation, but with great appropriation measures in- 
yolving the expenditure of millions and millions of money. 

I find that another Senator serves on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the Committee on Immigration, the Committee 
of the Judiciary, the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Another Senator is a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, every one of those committees having 
questions coming before it that could well engage the attention 
of a Senator almost all the time. 

I find that another Senator serves on the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the Committee on Finance, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and the Committee on Rules. It is not possible for a Senator 
to deal with and carefully digest all the various questions and 
problems that come before those various committees; and I 
trust that if the Committee on Rules does not do anything with 
this resolution further than to provide for changes in that re- 
spect, it will do that much, because, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. CLAPP] has said, that is a matter which goes to the 
very fundamentals of legislation. If we had our committees 
made up in that sort of way, then the Senate could more safely 
rely upon reports from committees. 

Very frequently now committees bring in reports, as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has suggested, without a quorum being 
present, but by counting Senators as present to make a quorum 
or by taking a poll. Of necessity many Senators must attach 
very great importance to the truth and verity of committee re- 
ports, and many bills go through this body because Senators 
believe that they have a right to trust in the judgment, the ex- 
perience, the investigation, and the study which the committees 
have given to the various measures. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended with 
reference to this matter. I have simply made suggestions which 
I hope the Committee on Rules will consider. As I have said, 
they are all Senators of experience, greater experience than I, 
and longer service in this body than I, and they, no doubt, can 
suggest ways of improving the resolution; but I do hope that 
something will be done. I think something ought to be done. 
I think in fairness to ourselves, in fairness to the Senate, in 
fairness to our employees, that some of the insignificant com- 
mittees should be abolished and the salaries placed upon a fair, 
open basis, and especially that the committees should be reor- 
ganized and we should provide for the limited membership 
suggested here and also the limited service upon the various 
committees of the Senate. Earnest, careful, prompt attention 
will surely bring forth a plan that will treat Senators as equals, 
and then help fairly and justly and provide openly for that 
assistance which will enable them to discharge most efficiently 
the responsible duties of their great office. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of alines to and the residence of alines in the United States. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I raise the 
point of order of the lack of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
makes the point of order that no quorum is present. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna * Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hardwick Page Smoot. 
Bryan James Perkins Stone 
Burton Johnson Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain —.— Poindexter Swanson 
ton Pa Folk Ransdell Thomas 

Clap Follette Reed Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Shafroth Thornton 

0 took Sheppard Townsend 
Culberson Lippitt Sherman Vardaman 
Dillingham McCumber Shields Weeks 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Simmons White 
Fletcher Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMaAs] to the pending immigration bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to take a little time on 
that amendment. 


The amendment as finally perfected and as it is now offered 
reads as follows: 


That the following classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from 
the 3 of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretar 
— Labor that Be are seeking admission to the United States to avo 

religious, pous or racial persecution, whether such persecution be 
evidenced by overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regulations. : 


It is proposed by the amendment to insert in the text of the 
bill, after the word “ persons,” in the sixth line on page 9, the 
words “ when otherwise qualified for admission under the laws 
of the United States,” and after the word “ religious,” in the 
eleventh line on page 9, to insert the words “ political or racial,” 
so that the clause would read as above stated. 

The amendment would broaden the provision as contained in 
the text of the bill by putting persons seeking admission be- 
cause of political or racial persecution on terms of equality 
with persons asking admission on the ground of religious perse- 
cution. That is to say, all persons embraced in any of the three 
classes would be exempted from the literacy test; but, to guard 
against any possible admission of undesirable immigrants who 
might be excluded under other provisions of law, the following 
words are proposed to be inserted: “when otherwise qualified 
for admission under the laws of the United States.” 

Mr. President, I think I said on day before yesterday all I 
need or care to say with respect to the proposed amendment. I 
then addressed myself to the exceptions proposed in the bill 
and in this amendment to the literacy test, seeking to broaden 
the exceptions so as to embrace persons persecuted for political 
or racial reasons and to put them on an equality with those 
persecuted for religious reasons, the latter being already ex- 
cepted from the operation of the literacy test by the terms of 
the bill as reported. 

I wish now to make one or two additional observations in- 
tended to have a more special reference to the literacy test in 
its larger aspects, although incidentally referring to the ex- 
ceptions also. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a document entitled“ Jew- 
ish Immigrants,” being a report of a special committee of the 
National Jewish Immigration Council appointed to examine 
into the question of illiteracy among Jewish immigrants and its 
causes, That report was presented to the Senate by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] March 24 last, and it 
has been printed as a Senate document. I wish to read briefly 
from this document to show how the Jews at least in some 
foreign countries are persecuted because of their race. I do 
this to confirm what the chairman of the Immigration Com- 
mittee of the Senate [Mr. SmirH of South Carolina] said in 
his very interesting speech here the other day, to the effect 
that in one of the larger countries of northern Europe Jews 
were discriminated against and persecuted not because of their 
religious opinions and affiliations, but because of their racial 
extraction and connection. From this document I will read 
only an extract or two, as follows: 

Staro Constantinow, Province of Volina: Jewish population, 56.5 

per cent. In the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 no Jewish children were 
Pamitted to any of the Government schools in that city. 

And that in a city where 563 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation was made up of Jews. Again: 

Proskurow, Province of Podolsk : Jewish population, 80 
city schools are maintained exclusively by the income de 


Jewish population. In 1911 not o 


children, but 20 Jewish pupils who a 8 a attended the Govern- 
ment schools were In 912 


not a single Jewish 
child was admitted to the el a By 


This pamphlet of 26 pages is filled with stories of discrimina- 
tion like these I have read, practiced by the public authorities 
against this particular race of human beings. 

This persecution is practiced against the Jews, not because 
of their religion but because of their race. The honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina can be quoted in support of that state- 
ment, and yet, strange to say, that distinguished Senator is 
unwilling, and he says the committee over which he presides is 
unwilling, to add racial persecution to religious persecution as 
an exception to this literacy test. 

Is it persecution to collect from the Jews by force of law 
one-half or, in one instance, all the taxes needed and expended 
in support of the public schools and yet refuse their children the 
right to enjoy the use and benefits of those schools? Would 
that’ be called persecution if it were practiced in the District 
of Columbia or in the State of South Carolina or in the State 
of Massachusetts? What would the big-hearted, patriotic peo- 
ple of any or of all our States say in answer to that? With one 
voice our people would proclaim that a policy of that kind was 
not only persecution, but intolerable and wicked persecution. 


r cent. The 
ved from the 
was admittance refused to Jewish 
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Mr. President, when it stands admitted here on the floor of 
the Senate, even by the chairman of the committee reporting 
this bill, that these people in this land where these things have 
occurred and are still occurring are suffering these frightful 
wrongs solely because of their race, upon what ground, in the 
name of reason and of humanity, can we open the door to the 
Jew who can prove that in some other country, perchance, he 
is persecuted for his religious convictions and practices and at 
the same time close the door in the face of his brother fleeing 
from the particular country to which the extracts I have read 
refer, to escape the bitter persecution leveled at him and his 
children, not because of his religion, as the Senator from South 
Carolina said, but because he belongs to this particular race of 
human beings? If the Senator from South Carolina or any of 
his confréres on the Immigration Committee can give a reason 
for this distinction, I would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. I will be glad to yield to have the Senator 
throw light upon this question which so puzzles me. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that on yesterday I attempted to show that the 
committee, without any discrimination in the application of the 
bill against the people whom we do admit, if otherwise quali- 
fied, applied the test of religion, restricting it solely to that, 
making it conform to the principle that runs through the whole 
bill as to restrictions. 

We did consider that when an immigrant, not collectively 
under such a name as Christian or Mohammedan, but the 
individual, was being persecuted for the faith that was in 
him, it was testimony of the fact in the minds of the committee 
of the personal fitness of that individual to come to our shores 
regardless of the literacy test, for the reason that it was an 
evidence of the moral fiber that withstood the persecution to 
such an extent for himself that he sought to escape to a coun- 
try where he could worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. The Senator from Missouri would not 
apply that racially in such a way as to throw wide the door 
to let a race come in without regard to the personnel or the 
individuals who constitute that race? No matter how superior 
they may be collectively, we have no right to stand here and 
allow one race, because they were persecuted as a race, to come 
in indiscriminately while applying a test by which the imml- 
grant does, in a measure, testify to the faith that is in him. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator need not construct a man of straw 
that he may have a chance of knocking him down. No one 
who favors this amendment has even suggested that the door 
should be open to the admission of the Jews because they are 
Jews, or open it to the admission of any other race of people 
because they belong to a given race. No such proposition has 
been made and no such idea is entertained. 

The Senator speaks of persecutions directed against the in- 
dividual immigrant where the persecution is for religious rea- 
sons. Mr. President, that part of the bill as it is written, ex- 
empting those seeking admission because of religious persecu- 
tion, says nothing about requiring an immigrant to show that 
he has been the victim of a special and peculiarly personal at- 
tack. Such a thing as that would rarely happen. The bill has no 
such limitation as that. Under this provision, as it appears in 
the bill reported, if we found that the Jews, for example, were 
persecuted generally and universally in a given country—it 
might be France or Germany; it might be Austria or Russia— 
and that they were so persecuted universally in their native 
land because of their religious faith and practice, would not the 
persecution be leveled against all who professed that faith? 
And the individual would suffer along with his fellows only be- 
cause he was a part of the whole. The persecution would not 
be distinctly and separately personal. 

The Senator would not contend for a moment that if one 
coming to our ports seeking admission to our country, where 
religious liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution and by the 
public sentiment of the people, should show to the satisfaction 
of the immigration officials that he had been persecuted be- 
cause of his religious faith, that that alone would be sufficient 


to admit him. No; but he would have to show that he possessed- 


every other requisite required by law. But he would not have 
to show that the persecution had taken the form of a special 
personal attack upon him. It would be sufficient if he could 
show that he suffered in common with all who believed as he 
did. Does the Senator from South Carolina dispute that? 

+. Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I know the 
Senator from Missouri is too well trained a man to really and 
seriously produce the parallel that he has just drawn as an 
argument before this body. It is sufficient to say that the re- 


ligion or the faith of an individual is a thing over which he has 
control. The race from which he springs is a thing over which 
he has no control. Therefore, when we say to him, You can 
be admitted for religious persecution, we have the right to dis- 
criminate amongst the members of a race; but if you say he 
shall be admitted for racial persecution, you take the whole 
arin regardless of the fitness or qualification of the in- 
vidual. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. If my colleague will pardon me a moment, the 
Senator from South Carolina says that a man’s religion is some- 
thing he can control; his race can not. That may be true. 
Certainly if he was born an Indian or a German or a Jew he 
could not control that; he did not have enough to do with it in 
the beginning to control it; but, Mr. President, the Senator says 
he can control his religion. Of course, the Senator does not. 
mean to intimate that as to those who suffer persecution for 
conscience’s sake, because of the inborn and long-taught re- 
ligious principles they profess, it might be convenient and 
politic for them to change their opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No, Mr. President; I do not 
want that interpretation placed upon what I said. Perhaps my 
definition was a bit unfortunate. What I meant to say was 
that a man’s religion is personal. I am not entering into the 
degree to which he might control that conviction, but it is 
personal. However, the racial characteristics are universal so 
far as that race is concerned. I am afraid the Senator is going 
to allow himself to come into a field of admission that he him- 
self later on might not be willing to attempt to sustain; that 
because of heredity and environment and racial characteristics 
or the circumstances under which for a period of years he and 
his forbears have been reared he has no control over those 
influences that he has absorbed individually through heredity, 
and therefore that might be an argument that if he was reared 
under certain circumstances that were absolutely obnoxious to 
the genius and spirit of our Government he might not be able 
to be assimilated. So that might be made an argument on the 
side of those against whom we have been contending. 

Mr. STONE. I do not mean to say, of course, that a man who 
may have been born into and as a part of a certain race and 
who had acquired his convictions largely by environment can 
not change his views and his faith. Of course he can, and of 
course that has been frequently done. But, Mr. President, 
there is no danger that I shall put myself in a position where 
I would have to defend a position of the kind the Senator has 
advanced, The immigrant may come illiterate and say that he 
is persecuted because of his religious faith, and prove it beyond 
a doubt to the satisfaction of the officers who are to act upon 
his application; but that alone does not give him a right to 
enter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It exempts him. 

Mr. STONE. It exempts him from the literacy test, and that 
is all it does; but if otherwise he is forbidden the right to enter, 
the other laws will exclude him. Likewise if he comes saying he 
is persecuted because of his race, and proves it to the satisfac- 
tion of the immigration officials, beyond a doubt that alone under 
the pending amendment, if put in the law, would not entitle him 
to come in: It would exempt him as in the other case from the 
literacy test, but if he were otherwise unfit within the purview 
of the law, he would be excluded; and the same is true of per- 
secution for political reasons. 

The Senator from South Carolina speaks about religion as 
being a part of a man’s life, of such a character that he can not 
divorce himself from it, except by and through some mental 
process which convinces him that his faith is not well founded, 
or else he disavows it and becomes an apostate for some selfish 
reason. Mr. President, I am fully aware of what religious con- 
victions and feelings amount to with our human kind, whatever 
the faith may be. We all know that aleng the track of history 
are scattered the ashes of thousands who have been burned at 
the stake for their religious faith, and the track of history is 
marked with the blood of martyrs to the faiths for which they 
died; but high and ennobling as religious influence and convie- 
tion may be upon the lives of men, it is little above another lofty 
inspiration that also moves the hearts of men and influences 
their mental and moral life. The inspiration of patriotism, the 
love of liberty, the enjoyment of individual and collective free- 
dom, thank Heaven, are as strong in the hearts of men, or al- 
most as strong, as the most devout conviction with respect to 
things religious. As many, if not more, indeed, have suffered 
martyrdom, have been burned at the stake or butchered in their 
homes or on the field by ruthless tyrants because they lifted 
their hands against some oligarchy that would chain their minds 
and subject their souls and bodies to a species of intolerable 
slavery as have ever been sacrificed to religious persecution. 
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The history of the world is full of examples of men struggling 


My friend from South Carolina suys that it is hardly conceiv- 


up a mounting way for higher and better things who have been able that men and women should grow to maturity in any land 


overcome by the force of numbers and of organizations and 
thrown into prison, their lives often taken in the most humiliat- 
ing way, their property confiscated, and their children driven 
into exile. To save my soul I declare before high Heaven I 
can see no sounder reason why a man who has fought such a 
battle should be denied asylum here when he comes with out- 
stretched hands than I can see why asylum should be denied to 
one fleeing from religious persecution. You can not draw this 
line without doing violence to the high ideals that from the be- 
ginning have been set up as our standards in this Republic. 
Sir, it seems to me that if a man or woman who has suffered in 
the way I have described comes begging for shelter at our 
door, pleading for sweet liberty on our hills and plains—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? ` 

Mr. STONE. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. President, I want to say that in such a case to close the 
door in the face of such a petitioner would be to forget who 
we really are, for it would be to blot out our history and to 
slap liberty and human hope in the face. Now I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Ah, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is presumably arguing from the standpoint 
that this test will shut out all that class that he has so elo- 
quently described. The committee, and I am sure the Senate, 
would be delighted to admit and are in no way attempting to 
prohibit that great class, when moved by sentiment such as the 
Senator described, from coming here, when they are otherwise 
qualified. ` The literacy test is one of the elements which we 
propose to use to prove whether it is the splendid class to which 
the Senator refers which is coming, because I think the Senator 
is willing to admit with me that with the modern facilities 
for acquiring an education surely those whom he is here calling 
our attention to as a class should have acquired at least the rudi- 
mentary elements of reading and writing which this test pre- 
scribes. Of course there may be exceptions, but we can not 
pass a law here to fit exceptions. 

Mr. STONE. That is what you are doing. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We are not doing that; we 
are simply saying that as a class they must subscribe to that 
which we consider a prime essential for our own people. In 
some of our States we have compulsory education, and that 
sentiment is growing. We are simply attempting to take care 
of the character of our own citizenship and applying this test 
as being one of the means of ascertaining whether these people 
ay of the splendid class to which the Senator from Missouri 
refers. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, yes, I understand, Mr. President, what the 
Senator now says and what he has before said to the same 
effect, but he should understand that, when I speak in general 
terms about the kind of people I have attempted most feebly to 
describe, I haye meant to limit the application of my remarks 
to such of them as could not comply with the literacy test. I 
have not thought it necessary in this intelligent body to keep 
repeating the term “literacy test” every time I attempted to 
formulate a sentence; that is to be understood. 

Mr. President, I think we can limit the right of entrance into 
our country so as to exclude undesirable people of whatever 
kind, even though this literacy test should be eliminated from 
the bill. The Senator from South Carolina says that it is put 
in to help eliminate or to exclude tndesirable immigrants. I 
would not write that into this proposed law if I were conscious 
that only a single man of the kind I have described should be 
denied entrance here—a man who is brave, who is physically’ 
and morally sound, whose soul is lit up by the fire of patriotism, 
whose sole offense is the advocacy of things intended for the 
betterment of his race and human kind—a man who was driven 
from his native heath by the sharp sword of persecution—I 
would never shut him out of America; and especially would I 
not shut him out when I reflect that men of bad morals, of im- 
perfect physical condition, men afflicted with maladies mental 
or physical, men who would undermine the very foundation of 
our institutions, which are built upon the toil and tears and 
blood of our people, may come to our shores notwithstanding 
the literacy test. None such as these I last describe ought to 
be admitted; but they may not be excluded by the literacy test, 
for we do know, if we know anything, that the most dangerous 
of our immigrants will not be kept out because of that test. I 
repeat I would not shut out a brave man of noble inipulses 
merely because he could not read, nor would I shut his children 
out because they could not read. 


without acquiring the ability to read or write, or to read ac- 
cording to this test. Why, Mr. President, I have just read in the 
hearing of the Senator from South Carolina and of the Senate 
several instances which disprove his conclusions. I called his 
attention to the fact that that little volume from which I quoted 
was full of instances where a class of people were taxed even 
to the extent of furnishing all the money required for the sup- 
port of public schools, and yet their children were excluded from 
them. The father and mother at home might light the lamp or 
candle and assemble their little ones about them in the flicker- 
ing gloom and teach them the alphabet and how to read, but 
God only knows—I do not. nor does the Senator from South 
Carolina—how difficult it may be for the parents to do that 
thing. Nobody knows how many of them, even before the sun 
first lights the eastern sky, must rise for the daily toil and con- 
tinue at it until after the shadows of night have fallen. There 
is a limit to human endurance, and even such instruction as 
that may be under surveillance, frowned upon, and made diffi- 
cult. No, Mr. President, it is not difficult to understand the 
prevalence of ignorance when the acquisition of knowledge is 
made an offense by law. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the bill here before us is a confession by the 
honorable committee of which the Senator is the head that 
the former bills on this subject went too far. There was a bill 
some years ago which required that an immigrant should be 
able to read 25 words of the Constitution of the United States 
as a test; and then, two or three years ago, thé same com- 
mittee reported another measure requiring that the immigrant 
should be able to read and write so many words in some 
recognized language; and now, still retreating from a position 
that ought never to have been taken, the committee says “ We 
will limit it to the capacity of the immigrant to read a certain 
number of words’’—not to write, but to read a certain number 
of words—“ in any known language, including the Yiddish.” As 
you have so far receded from the original position, you ought 
to have left it out entirely, 

Mr. President, when the last immigration bill was before 
the Senate, reported, I think, by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], he said in his report that, in the 
first instance, they left out the literacy test because they 
thought it such a change in American policy and such a radical 
departure from the whole course of American history in dealing 
with this subject that it ought to be considered, discussed, and 
acted upon as a separate measure. Then afterwards they 
wrote it in. 

Mr. President, when the bill requiring that the immigrant 
should be able to read 25 words—I think that was the provi- 
sion—of the Constitution went to the then President, Mr. Cleve- 
land, he vetoed it on the ground that that test was un-American. 
In a speech I made before the Senate when the last immigration 
bill was being considered, three or four years ago, I quoted 
from that veto message of President Cleveland. I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate, and particularly the time of the 
Senator from South Carolina, who is so anxious to proceed, 
by reading again what I read at that time, but I will ask that 
the marked portions of that veto message, on the first and third 
pages of the printed message, may be incorporated at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the quota- 
tions indicated will be incorporated. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A radical depar 
is here 7 Rte Bh gee A 3 — 8 tor 
from other lands, except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened dan er to our national welfare and safety. Relying 
upon the jealous watchfulness of our people to 
political and social fabric, we have encouraged 
eign countries to cast thelr lot with us and join In the development of 
our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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I can not believe that we would be protected against these evils by 
limiting immigration to those who can read and write in any language 
5 words of our Constitution. In my opinion it is infinitely more 
safe to admit a hundred thousand immigrants who, though unable to 
read and write, seek among us only a home and opportunity to work 
than to admit one of those unruly agitators and enemies of govern- 
mental control, who can not only read and write but delights in arous- 
ing by inflammatory speech the illiterate and 133 inclined to 
discontent and tumult. Violence and disorder do not originate with 
illiterate laborers. They are rather the victims of the educated agitator. 
The ability to read and write as required in this bill in and of itself 
affords, in my opinion, a misleading test of contented industry and 
supplies unsatisfactory evidence of desirable citizenship or a p er 
. of the nefits of our institutions. If any particular 
element of our illiterate immigration is to be feared for other causes 
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than illiteracy, these causes should be dealt with directly instead of 
making Illiteracy the pretext for exclusion, to the detriment of other 
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illiterate immigrants against whom the real cause of complaint can not 
be alleged. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the bill against the passage of 
which I made that address went finally to the then President, 
Mr. Taft, and he vetoed it. I wish to read an excerpt from his 
message. He says: 

But I t mak mind to a bill which in its chief pro- 
vision violates a principie that pore a my opinion, to be upheld in 
dealing with our immigration. I refer to the literacy test. 

He then refers to a communication addressed to him by the 
then Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Nagel, and I desire to read one 
or two brief extracts from that communication. Secretary 
Nagel said: 

My observation leads me to the conclusion that, so far as the merits 
of the individual immigrant are concerned, the test is altogether over- 
estimated. The people who come from the countries named are fre- 
quently illiterate because opportunities have been denied them. The 
oppression with which these people have to contend in modern times is 
not religious. 

Here the Secretary of Commerce agrees with the Senator 
from South Carolina, 


The oppression with which these people have to contend in modern 
times is not religious, but it consists of a denial of the rf Sarria dl to 
oe reading and writing. Frequently the attempt to learn to read 
and write the language of the particular people is discouraged by the 
Government, and these immigrants in coming to our shores are really 
— J to free themselves from the conditions under which they have 

n compelled to live. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
Missouri if the Secretary was referring to the Jews, or was 
referring to all immigrants? 

Mr. STONE. He does not say to whom he was referring. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. He was referring to all 
immigrants? 

Mr. STONE. I take it so. At least, no particular class of 
immigrants is singled out in his communication. 

Again, he says: 

The census returns show conclusively that the importance of illiteracy 
among aliens is o ma and that these people are prompt after 
their arrival to avail of the opportunities which this country affords, 
While, according to the reports of the Bureau of Immigration, about 
25 per cent of incoming allens are illiterate, the census shows— 

The decennial census taken by the Government— 
that among the foreign-born ple of such States as New York and 
Massachusetts, where most of the congestion complained of has taken 
piace, the proportion of illiteracy represents only about 13 per cent. 

Mr. President, that shows to my mind that though 25 per cent 
of the immigrants admitted were illiterate, in a brief time, hav- 
ing the opportunity, they devoted themselves diligently to the 
work of acquiring the essential rudiments of education; and 
because of that the percentage of illiteracy represented in the 
census returns of immigrants as they came in was reduced one- 
half within the census period in the larger States of the North- 
east, where, as the Secretary said, the greatest congestion 
occurs, 

Mr. President, there are so many things in this bill that have 
my most hearty approval that I could support it with the great- 
est pleasure if this gross invasion of our great historical Ameri- 
can policy had not been made I do so wish that the Senators 
and the Senate would let that pass. That is too bitter a cup to 
hold to the lips of men who are honest in purpose, sound in 
mind and body, unexceptionable in their moral character, full 
of the impulse of patriotism, and capable of adding something 
to the industrial activities and growth of our country. It is 
a bitter cup to offer when we tell them that because of un- 
fortunate and untoward environments and conditions for which 
they are in no wise to blame they will not be admitted because 
they are too ignorant; that vice is a certain and sure com- 
panion of ignorance; that where a man is without learning he 
must be branded as a scoundrel. 

Still stronger is my objection and protest when such a one 
as I have described comes asking to partake in some degree of 
our liberty and opportunities that he is to be denied the bene- 
fit of a like exception to the literacy test as that granted for 
religious persecution. He may admit that he is ignorant of 
books; that may become manifest upon a moment’s examina- 
tion; but otherwise he comes up to the best standards you ask 
for citizenship. Nevertheless, because he is ignorant of books, 
you cast him out; and you cast him out even though he is a 
fugitive, not from crime or its consequences, but from a miser- 
able and intolerable political persecution or because he is put 
under an oppressive ban solely because he was born into a 
certain race of people. No matter how good he may be, as a 
rule; no matter how industrious, frugal, patriotic he may be, as 
a rule; no matter how cruel the persecution of him because of 


race, he will be cast out. Every impulse of my heart is against 
a policy of that kind. 

. President, it would not be meet, I think, to comment upon 
and to express my opinion or my feeling with reference to the 
public policies of another Government. In this forum I feel 
that there is-such an environment, such a call for propriety and 
delicacy of conduct, that we should speak with caution when 
we undertake to speak directly and by name of a great nation 
with which we are at peace. But you know full well what I 
aot Shall we become a partner in such crimes against man- 

n 

Mr. President, I can not get it into my heart to support such 
a provision as that to which I have been addressing myself. 
That is all I care to say. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I hesitate 
somewhat to burden the Senate further with my views on this 


“question, for I have already spoken on it; but my apology, if 


one is needed, is that I feel this matter keenly. 

Senators, I plead with you, strike out the so-called literacy 
test in this bill. It is un-American, to my mind; it is unholy, 
in that it does not treat mankind as brother; it is unjust, in 
that you would punish a would-be American for shortcomings 
not his own fault. 

When you men of New England were laying the foundations 
of your great fortunes in mill and workshop, you did not stop 
then to ask the question—you hardly cared—whether your oper- 
atives could read or not. Again, Mr. President, in the crucial 
days of our late war, when the very life of our Nation seemed 
in the balance, you did not ask, when enlisting a soldier: “ Can 
he read?” No! You only asked: “Is he strong in body and 
steady of nerve, to battle with and vanquish our foe?” 

A few months, mayhap a year ago, a giant craft, the Titanic, 
while freighted with her human cargo, was rent from bow to 
stern in the black night on the deep sea. A cry rang out from 
the commander on that still, black night: “Man the boats! 
Women and children first!“ It is not recorded, Mr. President, 
that he said: “Man the boats with men who can read only,” 
but “ Man the boats!” 

Ah, I ask, who amid that awful gloom stopped so long as to 
ask the question: “Can this seaman read?” Was there any 
namby-pamby specimen of humanity there to raise his puny, 
squeaky voice to protest at being rescued by a seaman who 
could not read? Oh, no—a thousand noes! Away with this 
sentimental nonsense! : 

When at Valley Forge, at Lexington, at Princeton, at Mon- 
mouth, at Bunker Hill, you did not then invoke the literacy 
test. Ah, no! You were broader then, more Christian then. 
Prosperity and wealth have made you selfish and, I fear, 
un-Christian. 

I deny the thought that was advanced here a day of two ago, 
that it is through immigration per se that vice and immorality 
have spread in this land. Take the Irish, take the German, the 
Dane, the Italian, and the much-despised Jew, and I say it is 
utterly untrue. I almost defy you, Mr. President, to find an 
unchaste or lewd Jewess, almost never a Jewish criminal; and 
yet the effort of this bill is to inveigh against that race that 
would seek liberty and the blessings of this God-blessed and 
holy land. 

For chastity and observance of the marriage vows it is not 
safe, Mr. President, to depend upon your so-called literacy test. 
Search the records of our divorce courts and you will find the 
pages there replete with marital woes and divorce, not among 
the illiterate but among those high in the social scale, on the 
social register, and in the literacy-test set. 

No, Mr. President; literacy does not ‘mean morality and 
virtue. ‘Thousands of those who passed the gates of our Castle 
Garden and other ports of this land, though unable to read, 
both of men and women, though illiterate, have made good 
fathers and splendid mothers; they have amassed fortunes for 
themselves and have become honored citizens in our land. Di- 
vorce is practically unknown to those races whom you charge 
with being, and who may be, illiterate according to our test. 

Mr. President, I have no fears of opening the gates. This 
splendid land of glorious liberty, with its magnificent conditions 
and with the feature of a public-school education, is the mill, so 
to speak, that will and does assimilate the unfortunate illiter- 
ates that may come from abroad. 

Great colonies of Italians and Jews are in my own little 
State. They are law-abiding, thrifty, and honest. I have re- 
ceived over a hundred telegrams from gentlemen who are 
Hebrews, who have amassed fortunes, who have become citizens 
of our land, who have an interest in common with all of us in 
advancing the well-being and the welfare of this glorious land, 
who hold up their hands in holy protest and raise their voices 
against the passage of this bill. 
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Mr. President, I feel that I am not pressing the cause of self- | barons of this country and the great mine barons of this 


ishness, but I am pressing and pleading for the cause of justice 
and humanity; and I plead with you earnestly and seriously. 
I have reasons, which I need not repeat, why I press you, as 
men blessed with glorious opportunity, to lift your voices and 
cast your votes against this iniquitous and ungenerous proposi- 
tion. 

A few lines came to me a day or two ago which I beg to read, 
and which meet my ideas quite fully. They are headed: 


THE MEN AT THE GATE. 


We've dug your million ditches, 
We've built your endless roads, 
We've fetched your wood and water, 

And bent beneath the loads. 
We've done the lowly labor 
Despised by your own breed, 
And now you won't admit us 
Because we can not read! 
Oh, statesmen, high in Congress, 
From East, West, North, and South, 
You render valued service, 
But mostly with the mouth. 

The sons are like the fathers; 
Hard work is not their creed ; 
They won't swing picks and shoyels, 
But then—they all can read! 

We've given honest labor, 
And liked our humble lot. 
Our children learn the letters 
Their fathers haven't got. 
We've fied from persecution 
And served you in your need, 
But now you would debar us 
use we can not read! 
Most crooks are educated 
And to the manor born; 
Their white hands show no callous; 
They look on us with scorn. 
Mere learning is not virtue, 
The word not the deed ; 
Disdain, then, not your toilers 
Because they can not read! 
Good friends, if we are brothers, 
Why do you raise this test? 
Will talk, then, till your acres 
And feed your people best? 
Your children trained as idlers— 
Some workers you must need; 
Don't bar our only refuge 
Because we can not read! 
Your farms are half deserted ; 
Up the price of bread! 
Your boasted education 
Turns men to clerks instead. 
We bring our picks and shovels 
To meet your greatest need 
Don't shut the gates upon us 
Because we can not read! 


Oh, God of all nations, we pray, open the gates to those of 
Thy children who, through the edict of fate, can not read, but 
can only recite, with heartfelt earnestness, the words “ charity, 
justice, and humanity.” In Heaven's name, will this great, free 
Republic and this glorious Senate demand more? 

I plead with you, my friends, as you love your country, as 
you hope for a grander and more glorious future, strike this 
prot ate unholy, un-American, and ungenerous provision from 

e 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in spite of the sentimen- 
tality of the Senator from New Jersey, and in spite of the plausi- 
bility of the Senator from Missouri, ignorance is neither a 
great, nor a grand, nor a glorious, nor a lovable, nor an ad- 
vantageous thing. In a self-governing country, where all the 
people have a hand in ruling, it is the chief danger and chief 
menace to free institutions. 

The long speech of the Senator from Missouri might be an- 
swered in one sentence, if it were thought advisable to answer 
it in one sentence, and that would be this: The American peo- 
ple are now expending something like a billion dollars a year 
to eradicate ignorance; and yet men, so-called statesmen, come 
here, misled by prejudice in favor of some race or misled by 
political interest, appealing and pleading to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United States to import 
more ignorance! 

What use have you for it after it gets here? You say it goes 
into the mines and goes upon the farms and goes somewhere 
else. Maybe so. What does it do when it goes there, if it 
does—and it generally does not. The illiterate and ignorant 
immigration generally hangs around Chicago, New York, and 
Boston; but if it goes to these other places, what does it do? It 
simply displaces intelligent American workingmen. American 
workingmen are not out of work because they are so highly 
educated as to be above work. It is because men with lower 
standards crowd them out. The men who are chiefly interested 
in importing ignorance into this country are the great tariff 


country who want cheap labor, and know that they can not get 
cheap labor unless they get ignorant labor, because ignorant 
labor is the only sort of labor that can not take care of itself, 
. can not organize, can not combine, and can not defend 
itself. : 

I am tired of hearing tributes to ignorance and demagogic ap- 
peals against intelligence. There is no reasonable excuse in 
the world today for any Norwegian or Swede or Dane or Ger- 
man or Hollander or Frenchman or north Italian, any Scotch- 
man or Irishman or Englishman, any Swiss or any Belgian, 
reaching the age of maturity without being able to read and 
write. 

When you bar men because of illiteracy you do not bar them 
because they are themselyes—you bar ignorance; and you bar 
ignorance because ignorance is dangerous to free institutions ire 
a self-governing country. Ignorance is not dangerous in a 
despotism. Ignorance is not dangerous in Russia. On the con- 
trary, it may be to the interest of Russia or Turkey to keep 
people in ignorance; but ignorance is dangerous in a country 
where five years’ residence makes a citizen of a man. If every 
State in the Union did as Mississippi and Massachusetts have 
done, and debarred from the franchise their ignorant, it might 
be different, but they do not do it. 

It might be safe enough to haye them if they had nothing to 
say about the Government; but when you go into—I will not 
particularize, either, because that would be, I think, in bad 
taste; I started to mention a special part of the country—but 
when you go into a great ignorant settlement of people, whether 
they be native or foreign, it does not make any difference which, 
when you go there to plead for certain political measures or 
against certain political measures, what hope haye you, in 
God's name? If people like that are to control a government or 
constitute the balance wheel, even, in certain great centers, as 
they do, what hope have you for an intelligent solution of any 
great public problem? 

This is not a matter of sentiment. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Martine] appeals to “ brotherly love,” and all that. 
I can bave brotherly love for a man without making him a part 
of my household. I may be perfectly willing to do the very 
utmost I can for him and yet not be willing to take him in 
as a member of my family. 

I tell you, Senators, you can not establish democratic in- 
stitutions anywhere except in a temple which is supported by 
these four pillars—liberty, equality, fraternity, and justice. I 
tell you that neither liberty nor equality nor fraternity nor 
justice can exist amidst an ignorant electorate. It does not 
make any difference whether the ignorant electorate is a lot 
of negroes in Mississippi or whether it is a lot of people who 
can not read and write of the white race somewhere else, you 
will have your choice sooner or later, either to defy the spirit 
of democracy to prevent them from ruling or else to surrender 
the soul of democracy while you permit them to rule. 

What is our use for them? A man was talking to me the 
other day, and he said. My mother could net read.” Well, 
his mother would have been a better woman if she could have 
read—perhaps not a better woman, but at least a more useful 
and efficient one. All these appeals to men to destroy the char- 
acter of the American body politic upon the ground that some 
good person somewhere who could not read and write might be 
affected are absurd. I know and have known in my life a lot 
of very good people, not in this country so much as abroad, 
who could not read and write. 

But we have the whole world to pick from. There are 90,- 
000,000 of us here now, probably 100,000,000. We do not need 
anybody else particularly. We welcome guests to our front 
door and within our house, but we have the whole world to 
pick from, and why not pick its cream? Why pick its blue 
milk? 

You tell me that it is cruel to say that no man merely be- 
cause he can not read and write should be left beyond the 
American portcullis. I tell you that as a rule upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe to-day educational institutions are more nu- 
merous and better than they are in America. 

I tell you, moreover, that the man who reaches adult age 
without being able to read and write is not only ignorant, but 
as a rule he displays a lamentable lack of enterprise, of initia- 
tive, of willingness to help himself; and I tell you that in a 
majority of European countries to-day ignorance has ceased 
to be a fault and has become a crime. It has become a sin— 
a crime against man, a sin against God—because any man could 
acquire a decent elementary education if he wishes to do it. 

There may be countries—I need not name them—where it is 
difficult to get an education, where it is difficult to learn to 
read and write. There are some I know in Asia, and in 
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southeastern Europe, perhaps. But why are we anxious to 
have them? Why do we want to make an exception in order 
to get them? Is there anything in their present status or 
their past history that encourages us in the belief or hope that 
they would make good citizens of the United States? 

It is a good idea when you can to take only the best. The 
law of natural selection can be helped out by the law of human 
selection, or rather by human selection, because it is not a law. 
The law of evolution—the survival of the fit and the extinc- 
tion of the unfit—is a great natural law; but it is a great mis- 
take to think that men can not modify it; that men can not 
direct and guide it. Men can help to select the fit, and they can 
help to exclude the unfit. 

When this question presents itself to my mind it does not 
present itself to my mind as a question for the benefit of 
Asiaties, or Europeans, or Africans. It presents itself to my 
mind as a question of benefit and self-preservation to the Amer- 
ican Republic and to American free institutions. When a for- 
eigner comes to these shores I want two things of him, if I can 
get them. One is to know that he is fit to become an American, 
the other to know that he is willing to become an American; 
that when he takes the oath of naturalization he takes it with- 
out mental reservation; that down in the bottom of his heart 
he reserves no allegiance to prince, pope, power, or potentate, 
to Kaiser, Czar, or King, and that his action as an American 
citizen shall not be controlled or modified by the interests of 
the place of his derivation. I ask these two things, that he 
shall be fit and that he shall be willing. 

Now, of course, there is a higher test of citizenship than mere 
literacy. If there were a god amongst us who could draw up 
and put upon the statute books and execute a law admitting 
the morally fit and excluding the morally unfit, of course that 
would be better. But there is no god amongst us in either of 
these legislative halls. There is no man who can look into the 
secret arcanum of another man's heart and tell what manner 
of man e is by looking upon his face. We must approximate 
it as best we can, ¿nd the best way to approximate it is along 
the line of intelligence, and the nearest approach we can make 
to a_line of intelligence is through the literacy test. 

It is also true that sometimes a man who ean not read and 
write is more intelligent even than a man who can, but as a 
rule the man who has not thought enough about this small brain 
of ours and has not sought an opportunity to cultivate it and ac- 
quire at least common reading and writing, is less intelligent 
than the man who has thought enough to do it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And he is often the bigger 
scoundrel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Oh, yes; that is very true indeed. Lord 
Bacon was said to be the wisest and meanest of mankind.” 

That again fails to come to the point. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Srone], upon his feet, said “You are going to 
brand the man as a scoundrel” because he can not read and 
write. What enfantillage, what absolute childishness is that, 
coming either from the Senator from Missouri or the Senator 
from New Jersey. You do not brand him as a scoundrel at all; 
you merely brand him as unfit, untrained, untaught for Ameri- 
can citizenship; that is all. He has not the trained intelligence 
to inform himself upon great public questions. You do not 
brand him as a scoundrel at all. : 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one moment. Some of the most 
honest men I have ever known in my life were ignorant. One 
I have in my mind now was a negro man who belonged to my 
grandfather. He was absolutely honest. As Thomas Jefferson 
said of John Adams, The Eternal Spirit who made him could 
not be more so.” He was absolutely ignorant, and yet my 
grandfather introduced him to Jefferson as an honest man.” 
But that is not the point. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have not claimed that you 
brand him as a scoundrel, but I have 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Missouri did so claim 
in so many words. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not responsible for 
what the Senator from Missouri said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator himself a moment ago said 
that a man might be very wise and still be a scoundrel. Why 
did he mention that well-known fact except as an argument 
along Senator Sroxx's remarks? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What I did say was why 
deny him equal opportunity as a result of immigration to this 
fair land of ours? I deny in toto the Senator’s proposition. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. “Deny him equal opportunity.” I take it 
the Senator means by opportunity a rightful, a just, a natural 
opportunity? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A natural right. What is the natural right 
of any human being to enter the United States? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. To earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow and to abide by the laws of the country of 
his adoption. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is no such inherent 
opportunity or right in any man living anywhere to come into 
the United States and constitute a part of our domestic 
family—of this body politic—much less is there any natural 
right or any well-founded right or opportunity inherent in any- 
body anywhere to constitute a part of what is higher than the 
body politic of the United States, and that is its soul politic. 
Your body politic is a mere frame of government, your execu- 
tive and your judiciary and your legislative and all that, but 
the soul politic is constituted of the traditions and the ideals 
of your citizenship; and when a man is unfit to take on those 
traditions and those ideals, if there were any possible test 
whereby you could determine that he was unfit, I would ex- 
clude him. But there is no possible test whereby you can deter- 
mine it accurately, scientifically, and certainly. 

Mr. President, I am the last man in the world to have any 
sort of chauvinism of any description. I boast that I am more 
than a citizen of the United States, that I am a citizen of the 
world, and I have lived with the world in thought, in feeling, 
in study, and to a certain extent bodily as well. I have no sort 
of sympathy for any man who thinks for one moment that a 
man who is a citizen of the United States is for that reason any 
wiser intellectually, any better morally, any stronger physically 
than a subject of the Kaiser or the Czar or the King of Great 
Britain, or per se than even a subject of the Sultan of Turkey. 
I know that we are neither wiser nor better nor stronger than 
those great Scandanavian people along the Baltic and North 
Sea, the Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Danes; nor the 
Pomeranians in Prussia nor the Germans in Bavaria, nor those 
dearly loved people along the Rhine, nor the French people in 
northern or in southern or in central France, nor the purely 
white Italians, nor the Swiss. There I stop, because there my 
personal knowledge stops. They are as good as we are; they 
are as smart as we are; they are as strong as we are; they are 
as honest as we are; they are as honorable as we are. An 
American who sets himself up as better than other people 
3 they are under some other flag is simply a fool, in my 
opinion. 

This, then, is not a test of chanvinism at all. It is a test 
not directed against a man but a thing. What is the thing? It 
is ignorance. 

You talk to me about ignorance being a misfortune. I do not 
care whether it is or not. It is a fact, is it not? It is an un- 
fortunate fact and it is a dangerous fact; it is a menacing fact; 
it is a criminal fact; it is a sinful fact if the man could have 
helped it; and whether he could help it or not he himself when 
he has it is dangerous to me and you, because he and his igno- 
rance are one and inseparable. 

I might concoct a government in my imagination which would 
not be dependent entirely upon intellectuality. I have often 
thought that perhaps there might be a better government than 
a democracy, to wit, a government of the wise, as the Greeks 
called it—an aristocracy, etymologically speaking—provided you 
had God to help you select the wise. But you have not. He has 
declined to do it, and He has left us to rule the world in a free 
country by the common sense and the common conscience of the 
common people. I want the highest form of common sense and 
common conscience I can find, and therefore I want a trained 
common sense and a cultured common conscience. 

It is folly to tell me that you can go blundering around in the 
world and accidentally hit upon Tom, Dick, or Harry, regardless 
of all their mental characteristics, and that they are going to 
give you good government. You can not thus have it. Your 
Government here in America depends upon Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. It depends, therefore, upon their intelligence; and there 
is no practical test of intelligence except literacy. It is not a 
perfect test, but it is an approximate one. 

You people up North here had an experience of that sort, or, 
rather, you inflicted upon us an experience of a sort which 
ought to teach you something. Soon after the war you began 
to talk, in connection with citizenship and the suffrage and 
social rights, about “the man and the brother.” You were go- 
ing to make a citizen out of the negro because he was “a 
brother,” and you made a citizen out of him. What happened 
to us? We were ground between the upper and the nether 
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millstones—the very life and pride ground out of us prac- 
tically; honesty was ground out; everything was ground out. 
Why? Because, among other things, the man to whom you 
gave power was ignorant, stupid, leadable, no master of him- 
self, no captain of his own soul. No ignorant man is captain 
of his own soul, and he can not be. 

I want later on to make one exception, Mr. President, to the 
literacy test. I offered an amendment the other day in these 
words; to insert, on page 9, line 12: 

Or for five years after the passage of this act, because of the military 
conquest of their country. 

Since that time I have received a letter from Representative 
Burnett, of Alabama, a Member of the House. L have more 
confidence in his opinion upon questions of immigration than 
in the opinion of any other man belonging to either of the 
two Houses. He has convinced me that the amendment in that 
shape will not do. Guided partially by his mere authority, 
which I so highly respect, and guided still more by the reasons 
which he gave in his letter, I do not want to insist upon it in 
that shape, but I shall ask to amend it before it comes to a 
vote. I might just as well say, because I do not believe it is 
in violation of even the spirit of neutrality, that my desire is 
to leave the doors of the United States wide open for the 
Belgian immigrants. So I would make it read: 

Or for five years after the passage of this act, because of the military 
steal lun e cg 
hare their land was invaded for no other reason than that their Gov- 
ernment refused to consent to let it be invaded. 

Further than that I do not want to make any exceptions to it 
except religious persecution, and I make that exception because 
of reasons which I think it would be internationally unwise for 
me as a Senator of the United States to dwell upon too much, 
But the condition of the Belgians has appealed to me to such 
an extent that it seems to me that almost all rules of every 
description ought to be waived in order that they may have a 
home and a haven somewhere upon the surface of this earth. I 
do not say “a place in the sun”; they are not seeking that; 
but just a home, a haven. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was rather surprised at the Senator’s 
illustration when he referred to the fact that the North after 
the Civil War had forced upon the South the colored man as a 
citizen. He compared that condition to admitting European im- 
migrants without a literacy test. I want to ask the Senator 
whether it would have been satisfactory to him if the South had 
permitted the colored man to enter citizenship provided he could 
have read 40 words in the English language? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understand the ad homi- 
nem thrust, and as somewhat of a debater myself I can perhaps 
appreciate it more fully both in its force and its irrelevancy. 
To some extent the illustration was unfortunate. If the 
Senator understood me to mean that the only objection that the 
southern man had to negro suffrage was the fact that the 
negro could not read and write, then I made a mistake, and he 
knew that as well when he interrupted me as he does now after 
I have told him so. There are some races upon the surface 
of this earth that do not belong to the white race who are 
racially incompetent for self-government. They have proven 
themselves so both in their native habitat and here. But I 
was merely calling attention to the comparison in so far as 
the element of ignorance entered into it. The Senator perfectly 
understood me and it needed not his question to enlighten his 
intellect at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I asked the question be- 
cause the Senator had elaborately stated that in his opinion 
the European people who might be excluded by the literacy test 
were in all respects capable of the same development, equal in 
honesty, equal in character, equal in health, and equal in all 
the qualifications of good citizenship to the American; and he 
compared their plight with the colored man in the South. I 
wanted to know, therefore, whether the South would have been 
satisfied with the colored man as a citizen, provided he could 

mave met the literacy test. 

Mx. WILLIAMS. I compared them only with respect to their 
ignorance. I was not ready to make a race speech, nor would 
a race speech be relevant or pertinent to this question. I was 
merely trying to call your attention to the fact that you had 
thrown upon the South a perfect cloud of ignorance. That is 
totally outside cf the fact that there are between white men 
and negroes racial distinctions, as Mr. Lincoln himself said— 
“moral and physical differences,” as he stated it—which ren- 
der it absolutely impossible that they should be politically and 


socially equals in the same country. In Mr. Lincoln’s cele- 
brated words, “when it comes to taking a choice as to which 
one of these two shall be superior, I will align myself with my 
own race.” I said those were Mr. Lincoln’s words. They were 
not literally his words, but he said in exact substance, 

it comes to determining which shall be superior and which shall 
be inferior, I of course, like every white man, am in favor of 
white superiority.” i 

Now, that and the question propounded by the Senator from 
Nebraska, which invoked it, has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion. The Senator from Nebraska knows it has nothing to do 
with it. He knew it when he made the interruption. He 
merely thrust it in for the purpose of deflecting me from the 
line of argument, by trying to make me discuss the race ques- 
tion. His purpose would have succeeded better if he had tried 
his tactics on some other Senator. Now, I am not a mono- 
maniac upon the race question, luckily, nor upon anything else. 
I have common sense about it. I know that the white man is 
the superior, as a race, to the colored man, but I am not pre- 
pared to discuss it every time some gentleman digs his spur at 
me, roweled with it, but in connection with some question with 
regard to which it has no pertinency and no relevancy. So the 
Senator from Nebraska will pardon me from further observa- 
tion along that line. < 

To go back to tLe question, we have the whole world to choose 
from. We have our natural children in our family here now, 
and it is the family that we ought chiefly to care for. It is our 
own American children that we must care for first. The ques- 
tion presented to us is what adopted children are we going to 
add to the family—what adopted children are we going to admit 
to the high privilege of associating with our own children? I 
say we should admit adopted children who are fit for the asso- 
ciation. I admit that you can not always tell who are fit and 
who are unfit, but we must approximate it by some rule as 
close to it as we can come. 

I say that this literacy test bars a thing—ignorance—and I 
say, moreover, that in barring this dangerous and awful thing 
it happens accidentally to admit a very large proportion of the 
best races of the world and to exclude a very large proportion 
of the worst. That is natural. That is an incident, but it is a 
fact. However, it does not change the essential thing, which is 
that we are barring menace and danger. In a certain higher 
sense, there is nothing dangerous in this world except ignorance. 
Thomas Jefferson said that he did not mind giving freedom to 
error, provided reason was left free to combat it. I am of that 
opinion, too, But suppose that in a given place you have not 
any reason to combat it? Suppose the man in whose mind 
you are going to combat it has not any reason; or suppose he 
has nothing but natural and uncultivated reason, uninformed 
reason, untrained reason, untaught reason—not much above in- 
stinct—to what sort of a forum, then, to what sort of a jury, 
then, is reason to carry its appeal against ignorance and preju- 
dice, especially when you consider prejudice always sits high- 
throned in the very altar center of the temple of ignorance? 

I could draw a picture of a Russian family, oppressed, perse- 
cuted, no haven at home, no haven in bordering countries, anx- 
ious to come to America, and in the first or the second or the 
third generation to make out of themselves a new thing. making 
out of their dead selves of one generation a stepping-stone to 
higher things in another generation. I could draw the picture 
perfectly as well as.any of these gentlemen, it may be; I do not 
mean as well, but I mean as sincerely and as honestly as any 
oz them. 

But that has nothing to do with this question. Here is your 
household; here is your family; here are your children—the 
sons and daughters of the Republic. Whom are you going 
to adopt in the family with them, giving adopted children equal 
rights? Whom are you going to take in as members of the 
family, as coheirs with them, upon an equality with them? 
And, strange to say, too, into a queer family, because it is 
a self-governing family, where every child has a voice as well 
as the father and the mother in the government of the house- 
hold. Whom are you going to take in—fit or unfit material? 

The Senator from Missouri dwelt upon the fact that several 
Presidents had yetoed such bills. Oh, yes; and that brings me 
to the question of the “invisible empire“ in American politics, 
national executive committees, State political committees, 
promises made by them during campaign times, to be ful- 
filled afterwards by the parties when they come into power. 
Here we stand, the visible political empire of America, the 
House, the Senate, and the White House, and there stands be- 
hind us the invisible empire, the unknown, unelected men, with 
their secret campaign promises of one description or another. 
One President after another, guided by them and ruled by them, 
now and then has vetoed measures of great importance to the 
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American republican-democratie household—among others this 
and may do so again for aught I know, although I think not. 
What do I care about that? What do you care about it? What 
has it to do with common sense of the question? What has it 
to do with the real justice of the question? What has it to do 
with the real generosity of the question? 

Senators have hitherto taken the position that all the gen- 
erosity that we should show was a generosity to be shown 
toward foreigners when they come to our shores, but there is 
a higher form of generosity than that, and that is the generosity 
you should show to the children of your own household. 

Are you going to bring in the unfit, the unprepared, the un- 
trained, the untaught, put them upon grounds of absolute equal- 
ity, and make them coheirs with the children of your own loins, 
to drag them down intellectually and politically? That you 
shall bring them in and make them coheirs with the children 
of your own loins is all right, provided they are fit, provided they 
are really equal when so acknowledged, provided they are com- 
petent to help carry out this great American, republican- 
democratic world mission, a mission of holding up a light to 
the whole world, the light of liberty and fraternity and equality, 
“founded upon intelligence,” as the father of Democracy said, 
because it is “the only safe foundation upon which free insti- 
tutions can rest.” I do not care how perfect the moral charac- 
ter of a man may be, if he is absolutely untaught, uninformed, 
and untrained intellectually he can not be thoroughly and intel- 
ligently sympathetic with free institutions; neither can he be 
thoroughly competent to constitute a part of the governing 
power amidst free institutions. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat I ask leave to modify 
the amendment which I have presented, so that it will be pend- 
ing in its present suggested shape. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be modified as requested. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. WILLIAMs, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On ge 9, line 12, after the word “ persecution” and before the 
semicolon, insert the following words: Or for five years after the pas- 
sage of this act, because of the military conquest of their country, in 
cases where the territory of their country had received recognition by 
belligerent powers as neutral 3 and where their land was 
invaded for no other reason than that thelr Government refused to 
consent to let it be invaded.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 13 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
December 21, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Hrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 19, 
1914. 


CONSULS. 
Albert W. Pontius to be consul at Foochow, China. 
Lucien N. Sullivan to be consul at Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia. 
E. Carleton Baker to be consul at Nagasaki, Japan. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Albert D. Foster to be surgeon. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Holcombe McG. Robertson to be surgeon. 
Sanders Lewis Christian to be assistant surgeon. 

Charles Joseph McDevitt to be assistant surgeon. 

Royd Ray Sayers to be assistant surgeon. 

Roscoe Roy Spencer to be assistant surgeon. 

Paul Morton Stewart to be assistant surgeon. 

Walter Casper Teufel to be assistant surgeon. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston, United States Army, to be 
Major general. 
Col. Henry A. Greene to be brigadier general. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from November 6, 1914. 
Albert Thomas Cook. 
Arnott Kell Duncan. 
Delbert O. Smith. 
William Walling yan Dolsen. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Col. Charles B. Wheeler to be colonel. | 
Maj. Kenneth Morton to be lieutenant colonel. 


CHAPLAIN. 
* N Francis B. Doherty to be chaplain with the rank of 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Maj. George Le R. Irwin to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Richard H. McMaster to be major. 

First Lieyt. Pelham D. Glassford to be captain, 
Second Lieut. Herbert Hayden to be first lieutenant. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


Lieut, Col. George F. Landers to be colonel. 

Maj. Daniel W. Ketcham to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Alfred S. Morgan to be major. 

First Lieut. William T. Carpenter to be captain, 

First Lieut. Frank H. Phipps, jr., to be captain. 

First Lieut. Thomas Duncan to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Miles, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Harry T. Pillans to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Reginald B. Cocroft to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth B. Harmon to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut, Elmore B. Gray to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Herbert O’Leary to be first lieutenant. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Robert L. Hirst to be colonel. 

Maj. James H. Frier to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Marcus B. Stokes to be major. 

Capt. John H. Parker to be major. 

First Lieut. Clyde B. Crusan to be captain, 

First Lieut. Sherman A. White to be captain. 

First Lieut. William H. Clendenin to be captain. 
First Lieut. John M, Craig to be captain. 

First Lieut. John R, Kelly to be captain. 

First Lieut. William G. Ball to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Frederick A. Barker to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Agard H. Bailey to be first lieutenant. 


CAVALRY ARM, 


Maj. Willard A. Holbrook to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. William J. Glasgow to be major. 
Lieut. Col. George H. Sands to be colonel. 
Maj. Lewis M. Koehler to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Frank S. Armstrong to be major. 
Capt. James G. Harbord to be major. 
First Lieut. Brice P. Disque to be captain. 
First Lieut. Alvin S. Perkins to be captain. 
First Lieut. Robert M. Barton to be captain. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph T. Dickman to be colonel. 
Maj. Robert E. L. Michie to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. John O'Shea to be major. 
First Lieut. Walter J. Scott to be captain. 
POSTMASTERS, 
DELAWARE. 
Frederick L. Willey, Bridgeville. 
GEORGIA, 
James L. Brown, Greensboro. 
James S. Francis, Conyers. 
E. H. McGehee, Talbotton. 
KENTUCKY, 
Robert H. Anderson, Georgetown. 
Moses Kaufman, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA, 
S. B. Hanes, Jena, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Mattie B. Catchings, Georgetown. 
Frank L. Ratliff, Shaw. 
NEBRASKA, 
Francis W. Brown, Lincoln. 
NORTH CAROLINA, . 


Robert V. Brawley, Statesville. 
David T. Clark, Weldon. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


John B. O'Neal, Fairfax. 
TEXAS. 


C. J. Debenport, Commerce. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, December 19, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We would approach Thee, Almighty God, in the spirit of Him 
who taught us when we pray to say— 

“Our Father who art in heaven. Hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. Amen.” 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present the river and 
harbor bill, which, together with the accompanying report (No. 
1230), I ask be referred under the rule. I would like also to 
say that I propose to call this bill up at the earliest possible 
moment. I do not expect, however, according to information I 
have received, to get it up until after the holidays. But I-pre- 
sent it thus early that the membership of the House may have 
every opportunity of scrutinizing it before it is taken up for 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill fis R. 20189) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for otber purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The bill, with the accompanying report, was ordered printed 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 6867. An act to increase and fix the compensation of the 
collector of customs for the customs collection district of 


Omaha. 
HELEN L. BREMNER. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman sends up a privileged resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 406 (II. Rept. 1232). 

Resotved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay. out of the contingent fund of e House, 
to Helen L. Bremner, clerk to Robert Gunn Bremner, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New Jersey, com tion at the rate of 
$125 per month from and after the date of the death of the said 
Robert Gunn Bremner until his successor is el and qua 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out all of the resolution after the word “ Jersey,” in line 5 
and insert the following: “the sum of $125, being an amount equal 
to one month's salary of a clerk of a Member of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is different from 
any resolution that has come from the Committee on Accounts, 
so far as I know, and it is intended to serve somewhat as a 
precedent for action hereafter. If the House sees fit to pass 
this resolution, this committee will consider such resolutions 
hereafter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, this proposes to pay for serv- 
ices that were not rendered during the lifetime of a Member. 
This lady was a clerk of a Member, and she was to receive $125 
a month. The usual custom, that with which I am familiar 
in such cases, is to pay the amount up to the date of the death 
of the Member. Is not that correct? This is to pay a full 
month’s salary, regardless of the fact of whether the Member 
died at the end of the month or in the middle of the month. 

Mr. LLOYD. If this resolution is adopted, the individual 
is paid $125 additional to anything she would receive. She 
would receive pay up to the date of the death of the Member 
at the rate of $125 a month. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So that this is a mere gratuity? 

Mr. LLOYD. Of $125. - 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of $125. 


Mr. MANN. It is not a gratuity. 


Mr. LLOYD. I beg your pardon. I am accepting your term, 
but I do not think you mean the word “gratuity” exactly, 
because a private secretary must stay here and do some work 
after the death of the Member; and many of the secretaries 
are expected to stay here sometimes for a month, or even three 
months. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I remember a case when I was a member 
of the Committee on Accounts, of which committee I was a 
member for 16 years, which appealed to us very much, where a 
Member died and his successor was not elected, and the secre- 
tary, who was a lady, stayed here and attended to all the cor- 
respondence and things of that sort; but we were not able 
at that time to bring ourselyes to the conclusion that it was 
anything more than a—if it is offensive to say “gratuity,” I 
will say payment —a payment not authorized by law or cus- 
tom of the House. It is, in fact, a gratuity, so far as we are 
concerned. A Member of Congress receives $125 a month for 
the purpose of paying for clerical services. There have been 
numerous instances of where Members have died and their 
secretaries have not been paid more than the amount that was 
due at the date of the death of the Member. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; if I have the privilege of the floor. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARNHART. Does not the gentleman believe that in the 
case of the death of a Congressman the services of the secre- 
tary should be continued until a successor is elected, in order 
that the district may have some representation here? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. BARNHART. I think so, myself. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I voted a number of times, and still be- 
lieve that we should vote, for a salary for our secretaries suffi- 
cient to maintain them here in Washington, and that we should 
put them on the roll and make them employees of the House, 
subject, of course, to be removed by the Member whenever he 
pleases to do so. That is my view about secretaries. I do 
not think we pay them enough in these years when the business 
of the Congressmen has increased. I believe they ought to be 
on the roll of the House. I do not think that in this day now 
of decreasing revenues and increasing expenditures we ought to 
set an example of giving money to somebody. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman's theory, then, would en- 
able the district to have a clerical representative here until 
some successor should remove him? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The law and the Constitution do not pro- 
vide for any such and I do not believe we ought to do that just 
as a mere gratuity. 2 j 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the House well understands that 
if a Member of Congress dies it is the custom to pay to his rep- 
resentatives one year’s salary. If an employee of this House 
dies, it is the universal custom to pay his representatives an 
amount equal to six months’ salary and to defray the funeral 
expenses, not to exceed the amount of $250. Now. this lady is 
an employee of the House, in a sense, but as the law reads she 
is not an employee of the House, and thus far no allowance of 
any kind has been paid to a secretary, and it works a grievous 
hardship. 8 

It is brought to the attention of the House as forcibly, per- 
haps, if not more so, in the death of the late Mr. Payne than in 
any other case that we have had. Mr. Payne was here one day 
in the House attending to his duties and the next day he was 
a corpse. The secretary drew the secretary’s salary to the date 
when the breath left the body of Mr. Payne, and not a cent 
afterwards. The secretary, of course, had made his plans to 
stay with Mr. Payne until the end of the session of Congress, 
and now he is left by this action of Providence without any 
compensation, and actually it is true, as we find in some cases, 
that the secretaries have not money to get home with after the 
death of Members in the case of sudden death, and we think it 
but fair, inasmuch as we pay something to everybody else un- 
der the circumstances, that we should male some kind of a 
gratuity—if that is to be the term—to the secretary to the 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that if these secretaries 
were put upon the roll as employees, in place of leaving it solely 
as money paid to Congressmen for their services, there might 
be some change of the rules? 

Mr. LLOYD. Then, if they were placed on the rolls as em- 
ployees of the House, their representatives would, according to 
the custom, receive in case of their death an amount equal to 


‘six months’ salary and funeral expenses not to exceed the 


amount of $250. 
Mr. BARTLETT. In case of death of the employee? 
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Mr. LLOYD. Yes; and in that case a sum not to exceed $250 
for funeral expenses. $ J 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This covers a case where a Member 
dies during the session of Congress. What would be done if, 
suppose after the 4th of March, between then and the first 
Monday of December following, the clerk of some Member dies? 
Is it proposed to pay him a sum equal to a month's salary? 

Mr. LLOYD. This would not cover that case at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know; but what is the policy that it 
is proposed to establish? 

Mr. LLOYD. Each case will depend upon its merits. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be; but you have got to have 
a general rule, and the Members should know what the policy 
of the committee is to be when it is established. 

Mr. LLOYD. That policy has not been established, and the 
committee would be glad to know what the views of the House 
may be with reference to that contingency. We think that if 
the secretary of a Congressman is here in the discharge of his 
duties and the Member dies, there ought to be something in the 
way of compensation paid to that secretary beyond the salary, 
which stops absolutely on the death of the Congressman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I think the resolution as amended ought to 
pass. If, as suggested by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the clerk was placed on the roll, he would draw his 
salary until the successor of the deceased Member was elected 
and sworn in, and he would draw a great deal more than is 
provided for here. As I understand this proposition, it is to pay 
to the clerk of a Member, upon a Member's decease, one month’s 
salary in addition to what the clerk would otherwise receive. 

Mr. LLOYD. ‘To pay him an amount equal to one month’s 


salary. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is a distinction like that between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. It is to pay him $125. 

Mr. LLOYD. Very well. 

Mr. MANN. Now, the fact is that clerks of Members attend 
largely to the correspondence of the Members and to the 
routine work of Members, answering letters, and letters come in 
to a Member who is dead. People do not know. Much cor- 
respondence may be on its way when a Member dies. The clerk 
also attends to a great deal of routine work in the departments 
which can not properly be dropped at once. I think it is but 
fair to pay to the clerk a month’s salary, with the expectation 
that the clerk will attend to and clean up the official business 
of the Member who has passed away, and attend to the work 
of the constituents of that Member which is current at the time. 
It is an eminently proper provision. 

Mr. LLOYD. Question, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


GEORGE CURTIS PECK, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repoft it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 680 (H. Rept. 1234). 

Whereas George Curtis Peck was the clerk of the Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, late a Member of the United States House of Representatives 
from the thirty-sixth district of the State of New York, and is not 
entitled to compensation as such clerk after the death of the said 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and 

directed to pay to George Curtis Peck the sum of $125, being an amount 

equal to one month's salary of a clerk of a Member of the House, the 
same to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

With committee amendments as follows: 

After the word “compensation,” in the preamble, insert the words 

“under the law.” 

In line 2, after the word “ Peck,” insert the words “ out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House,” 

n line 4, after the word “ House,” strike out “the same to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, is this resolution privileged? 
A parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. , 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is the resolution privileged when it does 
not pay out of the contingent-fund of the House? 

Mr. LLOYD. It does pay. 


Mr. BARTLETT. The amendment says “strike out.” 

Mr. LLOYD. It struck it out in one place and inserted it in 
another, in order to make better reading. k 

e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men ; 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ANNA J. OURSLER. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 669 (H. Rept. 1233). 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
and ted to pay, out of the contingent fund of the . —.— to 
Anna J. Oursler, widow of J. R. Oursler, late a messenger on the sol- 
diers’ roll of the House, an amount equal to six months of his compen- 
sation as such messenger, and an additional amount, not exci ing 
$250, to defray the funeral expenses of said J. R. Oursler. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution in 
cases of the kind. 

4 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FOLDING SPEECHES. 
i a LLOYD, Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
ution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 671. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House the sum of $400, to be expended, under the direction of the Door- 
keeper, for labor employed in folding speeches. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, in the last few days of the second 
session of this Congress there were an unusual number of 
speeches ordered printed, and there was not sufficient labor au- 
thorized by law to meet all the expense. We are now without 
funds to get any additional help, and we need to pay this addi- 
tional amount that was incurred after the adjournment of Con- 
gress and just before the election. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this to pay for help that was hired 
without any funds to meet it? 

Mr. LLOYD. There were some funds. There was a little 
money left. Part of this pays for labor incurred in folding 
speeches, for which we did not haye the money to pay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that this is to pay for services that were employed without any 
money to pay for them—because that is absolutely prohibited 
by law! 

Mr. LLOYD. There was a vast amount of work to do, and 
it was done. When we got through with the work it turned out 
that it was a little bit over the amount. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has already, since Con- 
gress met, has he not, reported a resolution for folding speeches? 

Mr. LLOYD. No, sir; I beg your pardon. I have not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have a request for a deficiency ap- 
propriation for folding speeches. Within the last year or so 
the practice has grown up of having the Committee on Accounts 
furnish pay for additional help for folding speeches. If that 
practice is to continue, there will be no appropriations of that 
character carried in any appropriation bill. Why does the Com- 
mittee on Accounts do this, anyway? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Accounts had 
no information at all that this matter, or any of it, had been 
presented to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman ought not to go into these 
matters, because it has never been the custom for the Committee 
on Accounts to provide for help for folding speeches: until the 
last year or two. Before that the money was always carried 
in the appropriation bill. ' 

Mr. LLOYD. I think the Committee on Accounts has never 
done it except in a few cases of special emergency. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no such emergency, because the 
Committee on Appropriations is now considering an urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill. , 

Mr. LLOYD. I am perfectly willing, if the gentleman insists 
upon it, to withdraw the resolution. : 

. Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman ought to with- 
draw it. a 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I am quite confident that since I have been here 
we haye repeatedly passed resolutions providing for additional 
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help in the folding room, to be paid for out of the contingent 
fund, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has been very rare until recent years, 
There is a request now from the Doorkeeper before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for extra help in the folding room, 
and that request is pending in a bill that the Committee on 
Appropriatious are at work upon. Two committees should not 
be providing money for this purpose. No one can keep track 
of it if they de. It may be necessary at times of great emer- 
gency for the Committee on Accounts to make some provision, 
but I do not believe such a situation exists at present. I have 
no knowlege or information about that. 

Mr. LLOYD, There is no question about the necessity for this 
Puyment, but if the Committee on Appropriations will take 
charge of the matter I will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have an estimate before us now. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not need to ask unani- 
mous consent, He has a right to withdraw it anyway. 

ATTENDANT FOR LADIES’ RETIRING ROOM. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 678 (H. Rept. 1235). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be au- 
thorlzed_to employ a woman attendant for the ladies’ retiring room, ad- 
panies Statuary Hall, at a salary of $800 per annum, and that same 
ae out of the contingent fund of the House until otherwise pro- 
vided. 

Mr. LLOYD. With the following amendment: To strike out 
the word “ Clerk,” in the first line, and insert the word“ Door- 
keeper.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, In line 1, by striking out the word“ Clerk and inserting the 
word “ Doorkeeper.” 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, there has recently been provided 
n ladies’ retiring room, just off Statuary Hall. It has not been 
used yet, and the purpose is to employ an attendant, so that 
she may take charge of that retiring room. There can be no 
question but that this retiring room is one of the most necessary 
of any that could be found about this Capitol. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any reason for employing a person 
there ut an annual salary? Congress will not be in session all 
the time. 

Mr. LLOYD. Statuary Hall is open the year round, and 
visitors are the persons who would use that room. Visitors are 
there every day in the year, and the room will be used every 


Wir. FITZGERALD. It is the old room where the newspapers 
were kept, and I believe it will be used al! the year round. If 
it Is to be open, an attendant should be there. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
ADDITIONAL TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolution. 
This is the last one. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 670 (II. Rept. 1231). 

e centre, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives is hereby 
Authorized to employ one additional telephone operator, at a salary of 
$900 per annum, to be paid monthly in equal installments out of the 
contingent fund of the House until otherwise provided. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WEAVER, Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reconp on the subject of the recall of 
judges. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
nious consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the subject 
of the recall of judges. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. MOON. I move that the House resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 


3 consideration of the Post Oflice appropriation bill, H. R. 


The motion was agreed to. 


“Accordingly the House resolved itself Into the Committee of 
the Whole House ou the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 19906) muklug appropriations for 
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the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, with Mr. SAUNDERS in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 19906, the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota if he desires to use any time now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. How much time, Mr. Chairman, 
have we used upon this side? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota has used 45 
minutes, The other side has consumed 29 minutes. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I would like to go on for 5 or 10 min- 
utes, and then I will yleld to the gentleman from Iilinols [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, we were discussing yesterday the numerous 
recommendations for new legislation and the change of policy 
on the part of the Post Office Department. I called attention to 
the recommendation of the Postmaster General in his last 
report. 

He renews the recommendation embodied in his last annual 
report 

That Congress seriously consider the question of declaring a Govern- 
ment monopoly over all utilities for the public transmission of intelli- 
gence, and that steps be taken as soon as practicable to incorporate into 
the postal establishment the telegraph and telephone systems of the 
country. 

I referred to his recommendation in regard to abolishing 
assistant postinasters, of which we have about 2,500 in the 
United States, and the proposition to let all Rural Delivery 
Service out by contract to the lowest bidder for four-year 
periods. 

The Constitution of the United States, Article II, section 3, 
referring to the duties of the President, says: 2 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information on the 
state of the Union and recommend to their consideration such mensures 
as he shall Judge necessary and expedient. 

The President of the United States this year has only favored 
us with an address upon recent legislative history and political 
economy. He has not referred to any of these subjects nor his 
he snid he favors any of them. The people of the Uuited 
States are interested in knowing whether or not the President 
of the United States fayors the recommendation that we should 
declare a Government monopoly of the transmission of all intel- 
ligence by electricity, which would destroy every farmer's tele- 
phone in the country. It would involve an investment of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

It was said yesterday by the chairman of the committee that 
every recommendation of the Pos: naster General is the recon- 
mendation of the President. Well, we are not so sure about 
that. Two or three Fears ago the Postmaster General of a 
Republican administration, Mr. Hitchcock, made similar recom- 
mendations in regard to the telegraph and telephone in his an- 
nnal report, and it was given out by newspaper interviews and 
otherwise at the White House that the President disagreed with 
the Postmaster General on that subject. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman let me interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I did not quite catch what the gentleman said 
a moment ago; but I want to ask this question: Is it not a fact 
that there is nothing in the pending bill on the subject of tele- 
graph or telephones? 

Mr. STEENERSCN. Well, yes; I believe it was omitted; but 
I am discussing what is in the report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I stand corrected, as far as that is concerned; but the 
people of the United States are interested in knowing whether 
the President favors the letting of Rural Delivery Service out by 
contract, which provision is in this bill and will be in the bill 
unless it goes out on a point of order. The people of the 
United States and 44,000 rural delivery carriers who are to 
have their salaries cut down one-third are interested in that 
question, and they want to know it before they vote at the néxt 
election. They want to know whether the Government will 
declare a monopoly for the transmission of intelligence, so that 
they can vote understandingly. The people are interested in 
knowing whether the President favors Government ownership 
of all these utilities, 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not yet. If these recommendations of 
a Cabinet officer have the support of the President of the 
United States, the people of the United States want to know it, 
and for that reason I have drawn a very short resolution re- 
qnesting this information on the part of the President of the 
United States, which I ask to have read in my time. 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he ts hereby, requested to inform 
the House of Representatives what, if any, of the recommendations for 
new legislation contained in the last report of the Postmaster General 
he recommends for the favorable consideration of the Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia, 

Mr. HOWARD. I am very much interested in the question 
of telephones for the farmers. Under what theory does the 
gentleman think that if the Government of the United States 
were to tuke over the lines it would destroy the right of the 
farmer to have a telephone in his house? 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the Postmaster General's recom- 
mendation Is carried out, the Government will declare a monop- 
oly of all telephone communication, as they do over the trans- 
mission of letter mail. 

Mr. HOWARD. And would it necessarily follow that the 
farmer would lose his telephone? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It strikes me that way; I may be mis- 
taken about it. If the United States have a monopoly, there 
is no room for a private line. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman stated that there was quite 
a division of sentiment in the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads as to the recommendation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in regard to the purchase of telephones and telegraphs. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, I made no such statement. I said 
nothing about It. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
committee was not unanimous. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then I think the gentleman is better 
informed on what took place in the committee than I am. 
The chairman states that that was not considered. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman serionsly 
propose to ask the House to vote for his resolution? 

Mr, STEENERKSON. I dropped the resolution into the basket, 
to be referred under the usual procedure. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. But if it came from the com- 
mittee, would he support the resolution In dead earnest? 

Mr, STEENERSON, I certainly would. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
that it would be more becoming for the House und the other 
branch of Congress to do more legislating with less interference 
from the Executive? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, I just quoted a section of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which imposes upon the Execu- 
tive the duty of recommending legislation. I think we have a 
right when a Cabinet officer dumps a report upon us which de- 
mands serious consideration to know whether he is speaking 
for the Chief Executive or on his own account. 

Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. I reserve the 
balance of my time; and if it is agreeable to the gentlenian from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon], I will use some of my time now by 
yielding to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill making appropriations for the Post Office Department 
in all its essential phases I believe to be one of the best bills 
ever reported to the House. There were a great many recom- 
mendations and suggestions made by the Postmaster Gencral 
for modification of the methods pursued In the conduct of the 
department. Some of these recommendations were approved 
and others were disapproved. The committee believed that the 
recommendation of the Postmaster General to reduce the com- 
pensition of substitute carriers and clerks from 35 and 40 cents 
an hour to 30 cents was a recommendation which ought not to 
be adopted, ond the committee, I believe, was unanimous in Its 
conclusion not to recommend the suggestion of the Postmaster 
General in this particular, 

The question of compensatory time for Sunday service ren- 
deres by clerks and carriers throughout the country was given 
careful consideration, and the department believed that to al- 
low compensatory time off during the succeeding six days after 
the service is rendered is embarrassing to the department, and 
on the other hand it is believed by members of the committee 
that the humanitarian side of this subject should be considered, 
aud that no man working for the Government should be cnlled 
upon to work seven days a week. The tendency of the times is 
towurd better conditions for working people, and legislation has 
been enacted by all of the States of the Union, and by the Congress 
itself, seeking to encourage better conditions between cmployer 
aud employee, reducing the working hours, and giving a larger 
proportion of the earnings of labor to labor itself. In the face 


of this condition throughout the Industrial world it was thonght 
to be wise not to adopt the recommendation made by the de- 
partment giving it the opportunity to grant compensatory time 
whenever they think it most convenient; but it was believed 
by the committee thut during the holiday season of the year the 
business of the department is so pressing that the executive 
eflicers of the department should have the right not to be 
called upon to grant compensatory time for Sunday service 
during the succeeding six days, and so there is a provision in 
the bill which directs the officers managing the Post Otfice De- 
partment to grant compensatory time for Sunday service ren- 
dered in the month of December during the succeeding Jauu- 
ary, but for all other months in the year for every hour worked 
on Sunday by the clerk or the carrier in the Post Office the 
compensatory time must be granted during the succeeding six 
days. 

There was a recommendation made by the department re- 
quiring that carriers discontinue the delivery of mail to resi- 
dences and business houses where either of these institutions 
failed to provide a receptacle on the outside of the door, but if 
such a recommendation were to be adopted it seems to me that 
in great office buildings, where there may be n thousand differ- 
ent business concerns, the carrier himself would not be allowed 
to enter any of these offices, and that the business of such offices 
would be disarranged, and the committee belleved that also. und 
they have not recommended the adoption of that suggestion 
from the department, 

The committee also believed that it was unwise to accept the 
recommendation of the department for biennial -promotions 
among the clerks and carriers In the classified grades. The 
men who enter the Postal Service as clerks anil carriers, in 
great cities at any rate, are usually required to serve as substi- 
tutes for from two to three years. They are required to report 
every day for duty. They are required to remain there every 
day on call until all of the men are placed at work before they 
are able to ascertain whether any employment is to be given to 
them. They are required to pay their cur fare to and from the 
post office. The avernge compensntion earned by a clerk or 
carrler during his substitute service does not reach more than 
$30 a month, and when n man works for two or three years at 
the rate of not to exceed $30 per mouth the fair assumsftion is 
that he must be in debt when he secures his regular appoint- 
ment. When he is appointed he receives $800 a year. Under 
the classification law governing the postal clerks and carriers 
men are automatically promoted from $800 to $900, $900 to 
$1,000, from $1,000 to $1,100, and between $1,100 and $1.200 
75 per cent of the men in the $1,100 grade are entitled to pro- 
motion after one year's service In the $1,100 grade. 

The proposition of the department was that, Instead of pro- 
moting them automatically every year, both in the clerical and 
carrier forces and in the Railway Mall Service. they be pro- 
moted every two years. It seemed to the committee thut this 
would be a great injustice to the men, and that it would be a 
detriment to the service as well, because you can not get the 
best there Is In a man in this character of service unless you 
give him the right to hope for some preferment ns the result of 
efficient service. The men who are employed in these places are 
not only required to work 8 hours, but under the present law 
they also must be on call for 10 hours, and when they leave 
their work and go to their homes they are also required to 
study the schemes that will enable them to accurately distribute 
the mall for dispatch to every section of the country. They ure 
required to know every post office on a number of rallronds. the 
time of the departure, and the arrival of trains, so that they 
will be able in the distribution of the mall to automatically 
throw the letters into the box which will dispatch that mail on 
the first train. This is an onerous task imposed on these men, 
and they get no compensation whatever for the time they are at 
work in the study of these schemes, and the department recom- 
mended that the men should be on call not for 10 hours, but for 
12 hours a day and that during the 12 hours they would be re- 
quired to work 8 hours, and in addition to the 8 hours required 
of them to work In the Post Office Department they would still 
be called upon to study the schemes which make for the ef- 
ficiency of the department and the scientific dispntch of the 
mall, The committee decided that this recommendation was not 
one in which it could concur. 

The reorganization plan embodied in the report of the Post- 
master General and accepted by the committee is thonght to be 
one of the most scientific business propositions suggested for 
the conduct of the Post Office Department that could be made. 
Some men, it is true, dissent from the opinion I have Just ex- 
pressed, but I have given careful consideration to the question 
involved in this reorganization plan for more thun two years, 
and I belieye that never In all the history of the Post Office 
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Department has there been a suggestion from any executive 
official in control of this institution which justifies the confi- 
dence of the Congress or the people of America to the extent 
that the suggestion for this reorganization does. It provides 
no new offices. It may do things with which many men in the 
House will not agree. It proposes.to establish a new schedule 
of pay for postmasters; it fixes a new basis upon which this 
payment shall be made; it increases the receipts upon which the 
salaries are to be based, and to the ordinary man in the super- 
visory service of the Post Office Department it increases the 
receipts required to make his salary $1,300 from $80,000 to 
$100,000, and so on all through the list. It places the service 
on a scientific, economical business basis, for it establishes the 
receipts as the basis of expenditure and limits the cost of op- 
erating the department and at the same time increases the effi- 
ciency of the department. It is said we are creating new offices. 
Not at all. There is no new office being created under this plan. 
We are not only not creating new offices, but we are, if our rec- 
ommendation be adopted, suggesting the merging of the assist- 
ant postmaster into the supervisory branch of the service. 
We are not taking the assistant postmaster out of the service, 
and we are not in any essential sense reducing his salary. 
What we are doing is to change the five-division plan into a 
two-division plan, believing that the five-division plan is not 
only obsolete but cumbersome and ought not any longer to exist. 

Now, what is the five-division plan? It consists of this. In 
post offices sufficiently large we have now a superintendent of 
registry, a superintendent of mails, a superintendent of delivery, 
a superintendent of money orders, and a superintendent of car- 
riers. That makes five. Now, what we propose in this bill is 
to make one superintendent of finance, and give him jurisdiction 
over all financial matters in the post office in which he is em- 
ployed; one superintendent of mails, who will have jurisdiction 
over the dispatch and receipt of mails, as well as the delivery of 
mails. This simplifies the work, it expedites the work, it econo- 
mizes the conduct of the department, it makes for greater effi- 
ciency, it places a higher responsibility on the men appointed to 
those places and encourages them to hope for better things in 
the future. Their compensation is fixed upon the basis of the 
receipts of the office, and if the receipts increase their compensa- 
tion is also increased. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. The assistant postmaster 
now in the second-class office, drawing $800 a year, will not have 
his services dispensed with, but he will be transferred to a 
clerical place in the office, the maximum salary of which is 
$1,100 a year. So that instead of being injured, he will have 
been benefited by the change. Of course, the maxim.m salary 
paid to an assistant postmaster in a second-class office is $1,400. 
He will be transferred to a place as superintendent of finance, 
perhaps, or superintendent of mails, and his maximum com- 
pensation perhaps may not be to exceed $1,300. Now I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I simply would like the gentleman, who is 
making a very lucid and able explanation of the bill—the best 
I have heard so far on the bill under consideration—state just 
what branches or departments will be included under the super- 
intendent of finance. 

Mr. MADDEN. All the money-order matter, all the regis- 
tered matter, all the sale of stamps, all the pay rolis—every- 
thing that has to do with the monetary branch of the de- 


partment. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the position be under the civil 
service? 

Mr. MADDEN. All in the civil service; and I may say for 
the information of the committee that if this method shall be 


approved by the House and the recommendation of the com- 
mittee become a law one of the men selected as superin- 
tendent of finance and superintendent of mails will by the 
direction of the Postmaster General be designated by the 
local postmaster as the acting postmaster in the absence of 
the postmaster, and this designation will be a permanent desig- 
nation during all the period for which the postmaster is to 
serve. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will it necessarily follow. where the assist- 
ant postmaster is qualified that he will be designated for 
either one of the places? ° 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all; if he is not qualified 

Mr. GOULDEN. I say, if he is qualified, as they should be. 

Mr. MADDEN. If he is qualified. it is the intention of the 
department to select him for one of the places if he has earned 
the right to be recognized for efficient service. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Who would have the right to designate 
these appointments? 

Mr. MADDEN. The local postmaster. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One more question, if the gentleman pleases. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I am now reading on page 13—and it affects 
the gentleman’s city and mine alone, I think—where the re- 
ceipts are $20,000,000 and over the superintendent of finance shall 
receive $5,800, and I desire to ask the gentleman, “Sow does that 
compare with the salary paid assistant postmasters in these two 
cities of Chicago and New York? 

Mr. ?{ADDEN. The assistant postmasters in those places 
now are receiving $4,000 a year. The assistant postmaster in 
etch of these cases will be dispensed with as such, and if he has 
the qualifications to fill one of the other places there is no doubt 
but what he will get it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. If the gentleman will pardon, I wish to say 
that the party occupying the place in the New York office as 
assistant postmaster is eminently qualified for any place, and 
should be preferred; but it would mean to him, if designated, a 
loss of $200 a year in salary. 

Mr. MADDEN. The men who are now acting in New York, 
Chicago, and other great cities of the United States as superin- 
tendents of mail, superintendents of delivery. and such superin- 
tendents as that, where they have under their jurisdiction any- 
where from 3,000 to 3.500 men each, and where they are re- 
quired to keep track of all the minute details of the office, are 
only getting $3.200 a year now. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GouLDEN], as I understood him, referred to the New York 
post office as a case in which there would be a reduction in 
whe salary of the assistant postmaster of $200 a year, did 

e not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Two hundred dollars. 

In the readjustment of the department there will be cases 
where men will get less money and where men will get more 
money as the result of the readjustment, but in all cases where 
increases of salary result from the reorganization of the depart- 
ment it will be not only where they are entitled to it but have 
been entitled to it for the years gone by. But, on the other 
hand, if the receipts of the office fall the men in this class of 
the service, although now being classified for the first time in 
this bill, will have their salaries reduced correspondingly to 
the reduction in the receipts of the office. So that as a matter 
of fact the passage of this law will encourage the men in every 
office in the Union to look for business, to encourage progress, 
and to increase the receipts of the office. To-day there is no 
incentive whatever of this kind, and there is no reason in the 
world why the Post Office Department should not encourage 
the increase of its business just as much as any private enter- 
prise does. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
if he wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reply at a later time. 

Mr MADDEN. Now, the Post Office Department recom- 
mended, for example, that the deposits in postal savings banks 
should be increased from the present amount allowed to be de- 
posited up to $2,000, and that the limit of $100 of deposit for 
any individual for any single month should be taken off, so 
that, for example, if a man had $300 and wanted to make a de- 
posit, and he thought that he would like to deposit that money 
in the postal savings bank to-day, he would not be prevented 
from depositing more than $100. Under the present limitation 
he would not deposit any part of his $300. He would go away. 
He would deposit the money some place else. We have had hun- 
dreds of cases where men have come wishing to make a de- 
posit and learned for the first time that the limit allowed 
to be deposited by any one man during a single month was but 
$100, and they went away and refused to open an account at all. 
And so they want now for the House to concur in the recom- 
mendation that a man may be allowed to deposit any amount 
up to $2,000, whether he does it in a singie month or in a single 
year. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why is it necessary to encumber a system 
of this kind by putting a limit of any amount on postal savings? 
If people want to loan the Government money for 2 per cent, or 
want them to take charge of it and put it into the legitimate 
channels of commerce, when they themselves would not do it 
ordinarily, why limit it at all? 
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Mr. MADDEN. There is no reason at all why it should be 
limited. But the Senate in the bill which they sent over ex- 
pressed the opinion, and the President vetoed the bill which the 
House and Senate passed, that the measure conflicted with the 
Federal banking law recently enacted, and this recommenda- 
tion of the committee is based on that action, and we recom- 
mend the limit of $2,000, with interest payable on only 1,000 
of the $2,000. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the present system of keeping an ac- 
count against a man to see that he does not overdeposit, and 
also keeping his interest account, does it not cause a duplica- 
tien of the work of the postal savings department and entail 
on the Government a greater expense to operate it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that if there was 
no limit placed on the deposits we would have very much 
greater deposits, and in consequence of that the cost of operat- 
ing that branch of the Postal Service would be correspondingly 
less. We undoubtedly would have been on a yery profitable 
basis to-day in the Post Office Saving System if we had had no 
limitation on the amount to be deposited. The money would 
have been taken from hiding. It would have been placed in the 
Postal Savings Bank System and redeposited in the local banks 
and put in the channels of trade. It would have helped the 
prosperity of the conntry. It would have encouraged many 
people to save money that do not now save. It would have 
encouraged them to have more confidence in banks; and when 
they had learned as the result of their communication and cor- 
respondence with the Postal Savings Bank System to invest in 
a Government bond, which is issued and purchasable by postal 
savings-bank depositors, they would soon learn to have still 
further confidence in investing their money in some other class 
of paper drawing a higher rate of interest, and they would 
become more patriotic citizens, more devoted to the Govern- 
ment, and better husbands and better wives, better sons and 
better daughters, and better in every way for the community 
in which they live. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for one other ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWARD. Has the gentleman given any thought to the 
issuance of these Government or postal savings bank bonds in 
small and varied amounts directly to the people and abolish- 
ment of the certificate system? I understand France has done 
that very successfully. x 

Mr. MADDEN. The commission charged with the responsi- 
bility of conducting the Postal Savings System already have 
authority to issue bonds to be purchased by depositors in the 
postal sayings banks with the funds which they have there. 
And a great many of these bonds have been issued and a good 
many have been purchased, and they have the system already 
in force as the result of the Postal Savings System. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ilinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Did the committee get any in- 
formation in regard to the amount of money that has been re- 
jected on account of the restriction of the law, compared to the 
amount that has really been deposited? 

Mr. MADDEN. For some time it has been shown that 
wherever a bank failed in any locality many people having de- 
posits there came to the post office and undertook to make 
deposits in the postal savings bank; but the postal savings 
bank was not allowed to take the money, because the amount 
offered for deposit was too large for them to accept under the 
law. The amount is quite large. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of [llinois. I will say to my colleague that 
I was told that after the Lorimer failure in Chicago the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General received information that there 
was $90,000 deposited—that is, accepted as deposits—and $124,- 
000 rejected in six days after that failure. 

Mr. MADDEN. We had one man here in Washington at the 
time the United States Trust Co. failed, who came over to the 
post office and offered $5,000 for deposit, and it was refused, and 
he took it all away. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. SLOAN. Why should we increase especially the amount 
that may be deposited in the banks of the country while an- 
other department of the Government has reduced from two- 
thirds to three-fourths the number of banks eligible to receive 
deposits in the United States, leaving large communities, whole 
counties, and parts of States in such position that they can not 
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8 and can not receive them because they are not national 
7 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, wherever there is a national bank 
the tendency is to deposit money in the national bank. Where 
there is not a national bank I have no doubt whatever but that 
a regulation will be put in force to authorize the deposit of 
postal savings in a State bank. 

Mr. SLOAN. Such is not the law at the present time, 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. SLOAN. The law on our statute books prohibits the State 
banks from receiving these deposits, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

One of the important recommendations of the committee is 
the change of system for the payment of transporting the mails 
over the railroads of the country. Heretofore the railroads have 
been paid for the weight of the mail carried. The committee 
Suggests to the House the adoption of a plan under which future 
payments will be made based on space and mileage. If the 
recommendation of the committee be adopted, I feel sure that 
the plan will prove to be much more scientific and that all 
concerned, the Government and the railroads, will in the end 
be better satisfied. 

It is true that some opposition is manifested to the plan pro- 

. The railroads themselves, I believe, are not quite 
pleased with this plan. From all that I have been able to learn 
I judge that they would prefer the present system, but, after all, 
in the conduct of a great department, I think the most scientific 
and up-to-date methods should be employed. I am not in favor 
of doing any injustice to the railroads, and neither is any other 
member of the committee. On the contrary, we believe that 
ample justice should be done to them, and we think that our 
recommendation fully meets the case. 

What could be more simple than a plan which pays the rail- 
road company a fixed price for every mile movement of a car 
in which mail is carried? Everybody can understand what that 
means, for every unit of equipment employed is ascertainable. 
It requires no complicated figures to adjust the compensation 
due the railroads for the work performed, whereas under the 
present cumbersome system there is always a doubt as to what 
the weight of the mail is and how much the Government owes 
the railroads. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to whether the com- 
mittee has reached a just conclusion on the rate to be allowed, 
and I am free to confess that nobody can tell with exactness 
just what the rate should be. I think the railroad people them- 
selves will admit that they do not know. If they do. they never 
have stated it in exact terms, as far as my knowledge goes. 

What are the facts with respect to this important question? 
The railroad companies themselves have fixed the passenger 
rates of the country, and the record shows that prior to last 
year the average receipts for a period of five years from the 
passenger service of the railronds of the country were approxi- 
mately 253 cents a car mile, while last year they were only about 
244 cents. i ` 

It has seemed to the committee—and I am fully convinced of 
the justice of the committee’s conclusion—that it will cost a rail- 
road company less for a mile movement of a railroad post-office 
car and its contents than it does to move a passenger car, and 
inasmuch as the receipts from the passenger service on rates 
fixed by the railroad companies themselves amount only for the 
last year to approximately 244 cents a car mile, it has been 
assumed by the committee that 21 cents a car mile for a full 
railroad post-office car and $8 terminal charges, covering the 
switching at both ends of the route, which would make substan- 
miy 223 cents a car mile, is at least the equivalent of the 
earnings of a car mile from the passenger service of the rail- 
roads, 

For a half railroad post-office car the price fixed is 103 cents 
and $4 terminal charges, which is the equivalent for the price 
paid for the full railroad car, while for a quarter car the com- 
mittee recommends the payment of 53 cents per mile and $2 
switching charges, which gives a little more in proportion for 
this fraction of a car than for a full car. 

For the storage-car service the committee recommends the 
payment of 20 cents a car mile, and this price is fixed because 
the storage car is moved at less expense than the other cars. for 
it is cargo, and is carried from one terminal to another without 
being disturbed. 

The closed-pouch service, under the recommendation of the 
committee, is to be paid for under the weight plan, and the 
weights are to be ascertained by the clerks on the car, without 
any special weighing period. 

If there can be a simpler method devised. I have not heard of 
it. Can anyone say that such a plan is unjust to the railroads? 
I think not. 
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The Postal Service is constantly growing. It has grown dur- 
ing my membership on the committee from $170,000,000_ per 
niin uth to-day the cost of the service is $325,000,000. per 
auumu, and I predict that within the next 10 years, with all its 
rent activities, reaching Into every home in the land, furnishing 
not only the ordinury mull but packages of merchandise of every 
character through the parcel post, the volume of business will 
increase to a billion dollars annually. 

it is the greatest service in the Government, for every man, 
woman, nnd child is affected by it. All are interested in it, and 
everybody should be familiar with its activities. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY }) one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio IMr. BuLKLEY] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, tire subject of rural credits 
was mentioned in the platforms of al the great political parties 
in 1912. und esch pledged Itself to netion for the betterment of 
credit facilities ou the farm. The Democratic platform declared 
thet the question is “of equal importance with the question of 
currency reform.” The Republican platform contains substan- 
tiulix the same declration: “It is as important that financial 
machinery be provided to supply the needs of the farmer for 
credit as it is that the banking and currency systems be re- 
formed in the futerest of general business.“ The Progressive 
Party pledged Itself “to foster the development of agricultural 
credit.” 

In the spring of 1913 a commission of seven members ap- 
pointed by the President traveled through Europe cooperating 
with a commission made up of members appointed by governors 
of the several States and some of the Canadian Provinces, to 
study agricultura! credit conditions in the Old World. At 
about the same time the Department of Agriculture began an 
extensive study of the subject, 

‘fhe President. lu bis annnal message delivered on the 2d 
of December, 1913, presented to Congress the urgent ne- 
cessity. that special provision be made also for facilitating 
the credits needed by the farmers of the country.” The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency promptly delegated a sub- 
committee, which began work on the question even before the 
Federal reserve act was finally disposed of. In January of this 
year the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate 
appointed a rurn! credits subcommittee, and the two subcon- 
pilttees thus appointed held joint hearings and discussions from 
February to Max. 

The commission which traveled abrond made its report and 

recommendations. and the result of the best thought of the 
eonuission appointed by the President was embodied in a 
specific bill, S. 4246 and H. R. 12585, introduced simultane- 
ously in the two Houses by Senntor Frercuer and Mr. Moss of 
Indiana. The commission bill deals only with land mort- 
gece credit. the commission haying come to the conclusion 
that short-term personal credit cnan be better dealt with at a 
future time. The result of the deliberations of the joint sub- 
committees on rural credits representing the Committees on 
tanking and Currency of the two Houses was embodied in a 
specific bill. dealing, like the commission bill. only with land 
mortguge credit. It was Introduced last May simultaneously 
by Senator Holdus and myself, S. 5542 and H. R. 16478 This 
bill bas been before the country for more than seven months 
without drawing serious criticism. Absolutely no criticism 
fatal to any fundamental feature of the bill has been made. 
Yet we hear it said that it is impossible to secure an agree- 
ment about legislation on this vitally Important subject. Believ- 
ing as I do that the controversy over Government aid is the 
only thing that has prevented a complete agreement about 
rurn! credits, I purpose to devote the time now allotted me 
chiefy to this phuse of the question. The Government aid pro- 
posal can not ultimately be ignored. We may as well discuss 
it frankly now. 

I must confess to a sense of keen disappointment in the at- 
titude of the Secretary of Agriculture, for whom I have the 
highest respect and the highest personal regard. There has been 
he question before his department of greater importance than 
that of rural credits, and he has no doubt given it more or less 
active attention for a period of nearly two years, yet in pre- 
senting his annua] report last week he found it either impossible 
or undesirable to make any helpful criticism of the definite 
plans now pending before Congress, and he failed to offer any 
E — even to present a clean-cut discussion 

5 aid. that particular aspect of the question 
3 pee er et — ground for the chief difference of opinion 
subject treat the mutter nen Which he devoted to this great 

er so yaguely as to suggest that he has no 


policy at all, and so superficially as to lead the uninformed to 
wrong impressions about Government aid. 

The Secretary is right in saying that the chief difference of 
opinion arises over whether there should be special aid fur- 
nished by the Government,” but that is not the clearest possible 
way to state the question, because it leaves us in the dark as to 
what is meant by special“ aid. I am entirely coniident that 
the Secretary favors Government aid to agricultural credit, al- 
though he is opposed to what he terms “special” aid. 

SEVENAL KINDS OF GOVERNMENT AID. 

In order to make this discussion clear it will be necessary to 
enumerate the different forms which Government aid or State 
aid to agriculture may take, and for the present I shall contine 
myself to the subject of Government nid to long-time agricul- 
tural mortgages. There are no less than six forms in which 
such aid may be applied. First, the Government may loan funds 
out of its Treasury directly to individual farmers. Second, n 
bank may be incorporated to loan on agricultural mortgages 
such funds as it may raise by the sale of bonds, and its bonds 
miy be guaranteed by the State. Third, a cooperative or joint- 
stock bank may be established and endowed by a State or 
Government with the amount of its organization expenses or 
with a capital sufficient to begin business. Fourth, a State or 
Government may subscribe to the capital stock of such a bank, 
taking perhaps all of its shares, perhaps only a part of them 
Fifth, a State or Government may deposit public funds with 
such a bank either without interest or at a low rate of interest, 
or it may purchase bonds of such an institution, thus providing 
funds to be loaned for agricultural purposes. Sixth, an agri- 
cultural mortgage bank may be given special privileges by law— 
a monopoly, for example, or the right to compe! nonborrowing 
landowners within a province to join in guaranteeing bonds, or 
the right to eject defaulting borrowers summarily without legal 
process, or the right to exemption from taxation of the institu 
tion's business, property, stock, or bonds, Another form of 
State aid is rather similar to one of those already enumernted, 
and consists in an agreement by the State to give a bank a 
certain line of credit in ease of emergency, or in case of need 
to buy a quantity of its mortgages, or, to state it in another 
Way and use a term with which we are now all familiar, to 
“rediscount” mortgages. Of course there max be combina 
tions of two or more of these methods of State aid. 

It will be observed that some of these methods of Govern- 
ment aid involve n subsidy or subvention to the farmer, 
while others may be so administered as to result in an entirely 
sound investment which may ultimately be repaid to the tioy- 
ernment. Government guarantee of the bonds of an agricul- 
tural credit institution without compensation Is clearly a sub- 
sidy from the Government. It is sometimes contended thut it 
is a subsidy which costs the Government nothing. Probably, 
however, It does cost the Government something, even though 
the Government may never be called upon to make good its 
guarantee, since there is crented a contingent Hability on the 
State which is likely to affect its credit in borrowing money, 
though, of course, in some instances this effect is so slight as 
to be negligible. There can be no doubt, however, that the bank 
taking advantage of such a guarantee is getting something for 
nothing. Government endowment of a bank with an initial 
enpital, or even with organization expenses, is also clearly a 
subsidy. Probably exemption from taxation amounts to sub- 
sidy, thongh on this point I shall have something further to say. 

On the other hand, Government loans to Individunis. Govern- 
ment subscription to capital stock, or purchase of securities, 
or the deposit of Government funds, may or may not amount 
to subsidy. It depends npon the compensation exacted by the 
Government for the benefits given. If the money be adyanced 
without interest, or at a rate below the rensonable worth of 
the use of the money, subvention exists. If fair returns be 
exacted, the operation is that of investment, not subvention. 

The subcommittee bill proposes the Incorporation of local 
national farm loan associations, or borrowers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations, whose sole function shall be to make Jouns on farm 
lands within limited territory. These associations sre to be 
federated in 12 districts forming 12 Federal land banks which 
will correspond roughly to the 12 Federal reserve banks. he 
functions of these land banks will be to buy mortgages from 
the local associations as such associations need the funds 
and to raise the capital therefor by the sale of debenture bonds 
to the public. We propose that Government aid shall be ex- 
tended not only by providing that the local associations and 
land banks shall be exempt from Federal, State. and local tax- 
ation, but also in two more direct ways—first, by purchase of 
stock In the proposed land banks in order to insure thein a 
sufficient capital to begin business, and, second, by purchase 
from time to time of the debenture bonds issued by the land 
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banks, when such bonds are not readily absorbed by the invest- 
ing public at a rate of interest which seems fair and reasonable 
to the Federal Reserve Board. These purchases are an inyest- 
ment, uot a subsidy. 

Some of the forms of Government aid which I have enumer- 
ated seem to be readily accepted in this country as sound, and 
meet with almost no opposition, while others are violently de- 
nounced as being unfair discrimination, class legislation, and 80 
forth, Curiously. the distinction between those forms of Goy- 
ernment ald which are readily accepted and those which are 
violently denounced does not depend upon whether the proposed 
aid is an investment or a subvention. For example, the spend- 
ing of public money to provide for the organization of a bank 
for n public purpose is approved by all, so far as I know, though 
it is clearly a subvention. 

Exemption from taxation of mortgages running to coopera- 
tive ngricultural credit institutions, and of the bonds and capi- 
tal stock of such institutions, seems to be generally approved. 
It was one of the proyisions of the Moss-Fletcher bill spe- 
cifically approved by the President of the United States, and 
I venture to predict that it will be approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. And it ought to be approved, since it means 
nothing more than that mortgaged farm lands shall be exempt 
from double or treble taxation. Yet it is clearly a special 
favor, in that we do not attempt at the same time to exempt 
the city mortgage from taxation; nor do we propose to exempt 
the farm mortgage unless it is made in favor of one of our 
proposed farm land banks. It smacks of subsidy from the 
Federal Government and compulsory subsidy imposed on the 
States; yet it is so obviously and substantially just that even 
the theorists have neglected to denounce it. 

On the other hand, the proposal that the Government shall, 
if need be, make a reasonable investment in shares of stock 
of agricultural land banks comes in for its share of criticism, 
though it does not involve any subsidy whatever. This forin of 
Government aid, however, will probably meet the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. At least, we have heard from 
him no criticism of an identical provision in the Federal re- 
serve act with respect to Government subscription to the stock 
of the Federal reserve banks. But when we propose, as in sec- 
tion 30 of the subcommittee bill, that the Government shall 
invest in land bank bonds, a higher and safer security than 
land bank stock, a proposal carrying not the slightest trace 
of Government subsidy, I fear that we shall be told by the 
Secretary that we are proposing “special” aid and that he 
can not support us. He does not, however, clearly say this 
in his annual report, the only kind of “special” aid which he 
Specifically disapproves in that document being Government 
assistance by cash or credit directly to che farmers. 


WEAKNESS OF SECRETARY HOUSTON’S REPORT. 


There is in the Secretary's annual report no clean-cut ex- 
pression of approval or disapproval of any specific kiud of Gov- 
ernment ald, though this is the chief point of controversy in 
the subject of rural credits, and therefore the point concern- 
ing which we had reason to hope for constructive suggestion 
from the head of the department involved. The only clear Im- 
plication ventured by the Secretary is that he would not ab- 
proye the direct loan of cash or credit from the Treasury to the 
farmer. Such a plan has been proposed in some bills which 
un ve been introduced in Congress, but is not proposed in the bill 
of the joint subcommittee. I do not advocate such a plan 
myself; yet I can not but regret that the Secretary's report 
should diseuss this proposal in a totally misleading manner 
nud in terms calculated to discredit any suggestion of Goyern- 
ment aid in any form. The report misleads by stating the fol- 
lowing propositions, which are true, but carry a false impli- 
cation: 

He [the American farmer] is not in a condition of serfdom or semi- 
serfdom in which were some of the European peoples for whom Gov- 
ernment ald was extended in some form or other during the last cen- 
tury. He Is not in the condition of many of the Irish farmers for 
whom encouragement and aid have been furnished through the land- 
purchase act 

The implication is that Government aid to agricultural credit 
has been obsolete since the lust century, except in Ireland. As 
a matter of fact, as I shall show presently, a very large pro- 
portion of all Government-aid projects that have ever been 
inangurated have been started within the last 20 years. Within 
this period Goverument-nid projects have been started in all 
but the smallest countries of Europe. The policy of Govern- 
ment nid has sprend to Egypt. South Africa, Latin America, 
Japan. Australia. and New Zenland, where it has been most 
successfully practiced. It was of value in establishing the 
economic independence of liberated serfs, but it has no inti- 
mute or necessary connection with the question of serfdom. 


Secretary Houston's neurest approach to suggesting a con- 
structive policy to be pursued comes in a vagne and half- 
hearted suggestion that some plan would probably be beneficial 
along the general line of the Fletcher-Moss bill, or of the sub- 
committee bill without the Gorernment-aid feature. The sng- 
gestion is most indefinite, but It includes these words: Operat- 
ing through private funds.” If the Secretary proposes that we 
shall attempt to estublish a long-term agricultural land-mort- 
gage system for the benefit of small borrowers without Govern- 
ment aid of any sort, he is asking that we attempt that which 
in all the history of the world has never succeeded. Tet me 
explain why this is so and review briefly the reported expe- 
rience on this subject, 


ADVANTAGES Tun FARMER SHOULD RAVE, 


There is no reason why a farmer should expect to repay 
capital borrowed for the purchase of his farm, or for the per- 
manent Improvement thereof, within a period of three or five 
years, If he has borrowed an amount which is a substantial 
fraction of the value of his property. The railroad or the manu- 
facturing corporation would not think of undertaking such a 
thing, and the farmer should not, Yet mortgage loaus in the 
United States are frequently made for periods of three years 
and seldom exceed five years. When the mortgage is due there 
is the risk of foreclosure and in any event the expense of nego- 
tinting a renewal or a new loan. Clearly, it would be to the 
farmer's adyantage to be able to borrow for a longer period, as 
he would thereby not only save trouble and expense but would 
be relieved of anxiety. He would be certain that the laud he 
is working will continue to b> his, that the benetits of his care 
and his improvements will accrue to himself and to his family. 
The need for long-time nonrecallable loans is urged by all who 
have studied the question, 


The farmer should bave another advantage in borrowing, 
He should be able to repay a small installment of the principal 
of his loan each year, au amount so small that it will hot be a 
serious burden to him, nml yet so large that in the course of 
80 or 35 years the entire debt will be extinguished. By this 
plan, which is known as the amortization plan, the farmer does 
not merely postpone the evil day when the principal sum of his 
debt comes due; he actually averts it altogether. The effect of 
long-term nourecallable amortization loans, under such a plan 
as is proposed in the pending bill, is something more than a 
mere reduction of the rate of interest—the effect will be to 
provide that if a farmer continues for a term of years to pay on 
his mortgage an annual sum about equivalent to what he now 
pays in interest, he will have retired his entire debt at the end 
of the term, and in the meantime will not be bothered with 
threats of foreclosure nor with the trouble and expense of 
negotinting renewals. 

He should have stil) another advantage. He should have the 
right to pay at his option the entire balance renmining due on 
his mortgage and clear his land of debt at any time he umx be 
able to do so. He might have either one of two rensons for 
wishing to do this. He may prosper so as to be able to repay 
his debt in a time shorter than that in which he undertook to 
repay it, or he may find that after n few years interest rates 
have gone down so that he can negotiate a new lonn on terms 
more advantageous than the original one. So he should have the 
right to pay in full when he pleases, yet the lender should have 
no option to cult in the loan, This is not mere theory; it is the 
actual practice in almost every civilized country on the globe. 
Let us examine more carefully the conditions under which it is 
possible for this result to be accomplished, and we shall see 
the necessity for Government nid. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, ALEXANDER). Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Has the gentleman's subcommittee consid- 
ered whether or not the granting of options to pay at any time 
would increase the Interest rate? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It would not under the system we propose. 
It would have no effect on it at all. It would, without doubt, 
increase the interest rate if you depended upon private lenders, 


NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT AID, 


It is practically impossible for the individual investor te 
mike long-term loans on the amortization plan, as no one wants 
his capital repaid to him in small driblets from year to year 
over a long period. If long-term amortization loaus are to be 
made, they must be nade by lustitutions of considerable size, so 
that the annual incoming amortization payments. will be in 
suflicient volume for efficient reinvestment or for retiring obliga- 
tions of the loaning institution, 
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Funds loaned on such long-term mortgages become fixed in- 
vestments, and they should be so regarded. That is to say, 
such funds should not be derived from deposits payable on 
demand or short notice, but should be raised by the issue of 
bonds having a remote maturity, or even no maturity at all, 
being simply recallable at the option of the issuing institution. 
Land-mortgage institutions in Europe issue debenture bonds of 
this character, the whole series of bonds being secured by the 
whole series of mortgages owned by the issuing land-credit 
institution, 

The flotation of such an issue, however. presents a serious 
difficulty. The public will not invest in such bonds unless it 
has absolutely implicit confidence in the institution issuing 
them. It has, therefore, been the earnest effort of the foint 
subcommittee to put into the bill every possible provision to 
secure public confidence in the bonds which it is proposed to 
issue: The bonds vill be secured by mortgages made by reputa- 
ble farmers, who will pledge lands to the value of at least 
double the amount of their loans; the appraisals are carefully 
guarded and are subject to Federal inspection; and the loans 
will be controlled by boards ef directors, the members of which 
are neighbors of the borrowers, familiar with their character 
and the value of their lands, and at the same time themselves 
financially interested in avoiding the making of any improper 
Joan. These mortgages will be guaranteed by the local associa- 
tions making the loans, and the land bank issuing the bonds 
will also be responsible to the investors, whether the guaranty 
of the local associations is made good or not. To this is added 
the collective guaranty of all the land banks in the system. 

Thus the security is so carefully guarded and so strongly 
guaranteed that the bonds will deserve public confidence. Yet 
it must be remembered that public confidence is a thing of slow 
growth, and that the investor is not likely to turn eagerly to 
n new form of investment unless it has such unqualified in- 
dorsement as to give him confidence. Such indorsement may 
come through a great banking house; it may come through 
some respected friend—and it need not by any means carry 
any guaranty with it. But the small investor having neither 
the time, the training, nor the facilities to investigate invest- 
ments, naturally mistrusts his own judgment and hesitates to 
buy even good securities until some impression has been made 
on his mind that causes him to believe that he absolutely knows 
that they sre good. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Those bonds of which the gentleman speaks 
are the bonds of what is sometimes called the Landschaften 
banks in Germany? 

Mr. BULKLEY. They are similar in some respects. The 
loans are made by institutions similar in organization to the 
Landschaften, but each Landschaft association issues its own 
bonds independently, whereas we have provided for a federa- 
tion of local associations and the issue of bonds by 12 large 
institutions, and then every bond issued by each one of those 
land banks is guaranteed by each one of the other 11, so that 
we have made a national security, whereas the Landschaft bond 
is a local security. 

Mr. COOPER. I have read that the bonds of the Land- 
schaften in Germany were quoted higher than those of the 
Imperial Government. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I shall discuss that particular point later 
at another place in my remarks. 

Mr. COOPER. Very well. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? i 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman stated a few moments ago that 
no farm-mortgage scheme had been successful without Govern- 
ment aid. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I said it with some limitation. I said that 
no system of long-time agricultural land mortgages for the 
benefit of the small borrower had ever been successful without 
Government aid. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman would not claim that the Land- 
schaften in Germany had Government aid? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; I will show the gentleman that before 


Such debentures as we have proposed could be sold on 
the say-so of any one of a number of great banking insti- 
tutions that have built up public confidence in their judg- 


ment. But bankers require to be compensated for under- 
writings, and frequently the profits they demand are ex- 
cessive. In a system such as we propose, to be operated at 
minimum cost for the benefit of both the small borrower and 
the small investor, there is no room for middlemen’s profits in 
the shape of promotion fees or underwriting commissions. 
Having established a security which is good, we must take 
means to bring this goodness to the knowledge of the public 
in some way other than through the great promoting and 
underwriting syndicates of bankers. 

It is of course not necessary to contend that promotions and 
underwritings have, not done much in the development of the 
country in the past; nor do we need to express any opinion 
as to how much such syndicates may be of service to the 
country in the future. But we do believe that it will be for 
the benefit of the people of this country if we can exempt the 
small agricultural loan from taxation by the banker and under- 
writer, as well as from taxation by the Federal Government, 
the State, and the municipality. We believe that this can be 
done. But, against the natural opposition of the middleman 
who has made his profits between the borrower and the actual 
lender, success in this direction can not be achieved without 
the interposition of a financial power which is entirely un- 
selfish and yet great enough to command the full confidence 
of all the people. There is but one such power, and so we have 
provided for financial assistance from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Thus alone can we be certain of securing for an 
agricultural credit system that prompt success which will be 
necessary to command and retain the confidence of both bor- 
rower and lender. 

Without such Government support as is provided by our 
bill, it is fair to predict that the land-credit system will be slow 
and uncertain in its beginnings and incapable of giving substan- 
tial relief for many years to come, and, though it can not posi- 
tively be said that such a system would not succeed at all, it 
is fair to say that success is doubtful, and that thefe is not at 
hand in all the history of the world a single example of the 
success of a land-mortgage system on the long-time amortiza- 
tion plan and for the benefit of small borrowers which has not 
had public financial aid. 

As a warning against taking chances as to what might hap- 
pen if these newly established cooperative institutions should 
not at once command the confidence of the public to such an 
extent that adequate funds would be provided for their opera- 
tion, I want to read a brief quotation from Mr. Henry W. 
Wolff, the great English authority ou cooperative banking. I 
quote from page 258 of his work, Cooperative Banking: 

Bankers In Germany are very much given to speculation and could, 
with a little clever maneuvering, easily spoil the market for land bonds, 
forcing them up or down at pleasure and depreciating them generally 
by making quotations unsteady. Nothing, of course, could be more det- 
rimental to a mortgaging society. With money in their pockets, the 
societies are able to meet such machinations, and to regulate the supply 
of the market, so as to keep the bonds at a steady quotation, which is 
not only desirable in itself and certain to benefit their credit. but which 
is in addition specially important to their members, since fluctuations 
of capital value are sure to influence the rate of interest. 

The German cooperative land-mortgage societies, to which 
Mr. Wolff had reference, had all received Government aid of 
one kind or another. His statement is very suggestive of what 
would be likely to happen in this country shouid we attempt 
to start without Government aid. With the Government aid 
provided in this bill the system can start as soon as the bor- 
rowers are ready and can be proved a success before it has 
the cooperation of a single investor; as soon as the success is 
proved, investors will be plenty. 


PRECEDENT IN FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The plan proposed is based on the provisions of the Federal 
reserve act, and the proposed government aid is similar and. 
parallel to the Government aid provided by that law. The Fed- 
eral reserve act provided that if banks eligible to membership 
in the Federal reserve system should not subscribe to the capital 
stock of the proposed Federal reserve banks an amount sufficient 
to provide the required minimum capital, then subscriptions 
should be thrown open to the public, and if public subscriptions 
should not provide an adequate amount, then the Secretary of 
the Treasury was required to subscribe the balance on behalf 
of the United States. The provision for Government subscrip- 
tions to the stock of the proposed land banks in the pending 
bill is substantially identical—the Secretary of the Treasury 
must subscribe if the public does not subscribe enough to insure 
success. The Federal reserve act provides for the deposit of 
Government funds in the Federal reserve banks, and it provides 
for the issue through the Federal reserve banks of Federal re- 
serve notes, with no limit other than the effective demand, the 
notes being the direct obligations of the United States. The 
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present bill provides that under certain cireamstances Govern- 
ment credit may be used for the benefit of the proposed land 
banks by the purchase of limited quantities of their bonds, a 
transaction substantially parallel to the issuance of notes pro- 
vided for in the Federal reserve act. 

The use of the public credit to support farm mortgage loans, 
therefore, is justified by the apparent necessities of the situa- 
tion as well as by the precedent of Government aid to com- 
mercial finance created by the Federal reserve act, which has 
proved so acceptable to the country. That is to say, it is 
justified by theory and precedent. It is further justified by 
the experience of all the nations which have established land- 
mortgage systems in the interest of the small borrower, and 
these countries comprise the greater part of the civilized world. 
Though the character of Government aid varies in the different 
countries, in the different provinces, and at different times in 
the development of land-mortgage systems, all experience shows 
that public aid of one kind or another has been given in the 
establishment of successful systems of long-term mortgage 
credit. The State or Government may be an imperial or Fed- 
eral central government; or it may be a subdivision, a province, 
or a State. In practice there is no uniformity of method; all 
practical systems have been adapted to the special needs which 
they must meet and to the means available, The only uniform- 
ity lies in the uniform presence cf some sort of public aid in 
every successful land-mortgage system for small borrowers. 
Lessons we may learn from the practice of other lands thus 
lead us to the same conclusion as theory and precedent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. As the gentleman probably 
knows, I introduced a bill providing for the revising of the 
postal savings bank law so as to take the limit off deposits and 

rmit the loaning of money to farmers and workingmen home 

uilders. Have the committee considered the matter of making 
that both a land loan and a workman’s home ownership loan 
mensure? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. Unfortunately I have not time to dis- 
cuss in full the gentleman’s proposition, but I will say briefly 
that workingmen dwelling in cities are at present much better 
taken care of, through the building and loan associations, than 
the farmers are. As a matter of theory, I do not see very much 
distinction between the two, and so far as I am personally con- 
cerned I would be glad to extend the operation of the law to 
home owners in the cities. But I will call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that we are having already more trouble 
than we can carry in extending it to the farmers, although it 
has been directly promised to the farmers. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It seems to be a matter ọf a 
good deal of difficulty to get Government aid extended to the 
producers of wealth in this country, whether farmers or work- 
ingmen, when it conflicts with the profit of money changers. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I am sorry to say that is true, and we are 
trying to remedy that as best we can. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The workingmen home owners 
are getting money by paying exorbitant rates of interest to 
money loaners. 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is very largely true so far as collateral 
loans are concerned, but the mortgage loan situation is in fairly 
good shape on account of the operations of the building and loan 
associations. 


EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Direct Government loans to tillers of the soil are made by 
Great Britain, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, New Zealand, and 
some of the Australian Provinces. Debentures issued by land- 
mortgage institutions are guaranteed either by the central or 
provincial governments in the following countries: Austria, 
Switzerland, Norway. Egypt, Australia, Mexico, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. The following Governments have contributed by en- 
dowment to the capital stock of land-mortgage institutions: 
France, Italy, Hungary, Roumania, and Sweden. Subscriptions 
to the capital stock of such institutions have been made by the 
Governments of Hungary, Roumania, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Philippine Islands, and Chile. Government funds are 
loaned to such institutions in France, Italy, Servia, Chile, and 
Japan. From all of these lists I have omitted mention of Ger- 
many and the German States, because I shall discuss Germany 
separately. 

I shall mention these examples in greater detail, taking up 
first those Governments which make direct loans to the farmer. 

In England the small holdings and allotments act of 1908 
enables the British Government to take all the land owned by 
any individual in England or Wales in excess of 50 acres and to 
sell or lease it to a farmer or laborer. Long-time credit is given 
to purchasers ot such lands. 
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The British Government has been appropriating since 1911 
about a million dollars a year for the work of the Scotch board. 
of agriculture, a part of which is the making of loans to small 
land holders on the long-time amortization plan. 

In Ireland the British Government makes long-term loans 
and free grants for agricultural purposes through four official 
bodies, the most important of which, known as the estates com- 
mission, is said by Ambassador Herrick to be the greatest 
body in the world for using the credit of the State to enable 
farmers to acquire real estate. Since this commission was es- 
tablished, in 1903, it has accomplished a change of title to two- 
thirds of the agricultural land in Ireland and committed the 
British Government to obligations amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The Russian Government by direct loans to farmers has en- 
abled the ex-serfs to acquire lands to an aggregate yalue of 
billions of dollars. The colonization of Siberia has been pro- 
moted largely by Government loans and free transportation 
provided by the Government. The Peasants’ State Land Bank is 
the largest land-credit institution in the world; it is a financial 
organ of the Russian Government. P 

The Russian policy has proved successful from a social and 
economic point of view, in that it has made possible the breaking 
up of great estates into small holdings and laid the foundation 
for the independence of the agricultural class. The Govern- 
ment has, however, been obliged to meet heavy losses, as many 
interest payments have been defaulted and fear of insurrection 
has caused the canceling of many mortgages. 

The Province of Finland loans its funds to communes and 
to cooperatiye societies for colonization purposes. The terri- 
torial credit establishments for Livonia, Esthonia, and Cour- 
land were enabled to begin business by the advance of Goveru- 
ment funds. 

Denmark inaugurated in 1899 a home colonization policy, 
granting direct Government loans to small agricultural holders. 

Sweden also allows loans from the public funds direct to 
small farmers. 

The New Zealand system of direct loans to settlers has proved 
entirely successful. 

New South Wales, under the act of 1899, grants to settlers 
direct loans financed by the issue of Government bonds. 

Queensland in 1901 created a commission to make direct loans 
of State funds to settlers. These funds are secured either out of 
general appropriations or the sale of State guaranteed deben- 
tures. 

I now turn to those States which aid by guaranteeing the ob- 
ligations of land-mortgage institutions. 

In Austria there are provincial land-mortgage institutions in 
all but two Provinces. ‘These institutions are practically bu- 
reaus of the provincial governments. Their debenture bonds 
are guaranteed by the Provinces. 

In Switzerland the Mortgage Bank of St. Gall was created 
and is guaranteed by the Canton. 

The Norwegian Government guarantees the debentures issued 
by the Norwegian Bank for Laborers’ Holdings and Dwellings, 
founded in 1903 with Government funds. 

In Egypt the Government guarantees not only the debentures 
but the dividends on the stock of the Agricultural Bank of 
Egypt. This institution was established on Government ini- 
tiatiye in 1902, after it had been proved that the Credit Foncier 
Egyptien, a private institution without State aid, was unable 
to help small borrowers. 

The Province of South Australia guarantees the bonds of a 
State bank established in 1895 to make loans to farmers, cattle- 
men, and others engaged in rural industries. 

In Western Australia a State bank for a similar purpose 
issues Government bonds under the act of 1894. 

Victoria sells bonds to finance bank loans to» farmers under 
the act of 1890. 

The Federal Government of Mexico guarantees the debentures 
of the Institution for the Encouragement of Irrigation Works 
and the Development of Agriculture chartered in 1908. 

The Argentine Government guarantees the notes and bonds 
of tie Banco Hipotecario Nacional founded in 1886. 

Uruguay guarantees the notes and bonds of the Banco 
tecario del Uruguay. 

State endowment is not unusual. I shall mention some ex- 
amples of it. 

France, by the law of 1852, appropriated 10,000,000 francs 
as an endowment to be distributed among institutions incorpo- 
rated under that law. z 

In Italy there are five very old savings banks which make 
loans on farm mortgages and issue debenture bonds against 
them. All of these banks were created by endowment secured 
either from Government funds or from philantkropic funds. 


Hipo- 
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- The Hungarian Government contributed a liberal endowment 
fund in founding the National Land Credit Institute in 1879, 
and it also endowed the National Federation of Land Credit 
Institutions which was established in 1911. 

The Roumanian Government in 1873 contributed subventions 
to three institutions organized on the Landschaft principle for 
the benefit of large landed proprietors. 

In order to put an end to difficulties arising from the attempt 
to handle the land-credit problem by private institutions with- 
out State aid, the Swedish Government found it necessary in 
1861 to establish and endow the Swedish General Mortgage Bank, 
which is an association of Landschaft organizations similar to 
the land banks proposed in the pending bill. A further sub- 
sily was voted to this bank in 1890. 

Many times states and governments have purchased stock in 
land banks. r 

The Canton governments in Switzerland afford an illustration. 
The Mortgage Bank of Berne secured its initial capital from 
the canton government, and is a depositary of public funds. 
In the canton of Vaud the government subscribed to a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Mortgage Bank of Vaud and guaran- 
tees a 4 per cent dividend to all stockholders. The several com- 
munes in the canton supplied all of the initial capital of the 
Land Credit Bank of Geneva. The canton owns a substantial 
part of the capital stock of the Mortgage Bank of Fribourg. 

The Hungarian Government contributed to the capital stock 
of the Boden-Kredit Institut established in 1863. 

The Roumanian Government in 1908 subscribed to the capital 
stock of the Rural Bank, an institution established for small 
borrowers. 

The Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Denmark was founded 
in 1906 on capital furnished by the Government. 

In 1903 Norway founded the Norwegian Bank for Laborers’ 
Holdings and Dwellings with Government funds, 

The Agricultural Bank of the Philippines was established in 
1908 with capital supplied by the insular government. 

Finally, we turn to examples of the investment or deposit of 
public funds, 

France, after 26 years of active discussion of the question of 
land-mortgage credit, enacted the law of 1852, which authorized 
the National Government and the departments to purchase each 
year certain quantities of debentures of the land-mortgage in- 
stitutions authorized by the law. This feature is strikingly 
similar to section 30 of House bill 16478. It is to be noted that 
the French law of 1852 was the ripe product of 26 years of 
agitation und debate, and also that it has stood the test of more 
than 60 years of practical operation, with no substantial change 
found desirable. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Credit Foncier, the great 
institution which grew up under this law, is a joint-stock cor- 
poration and enjoyed a legal monopoly of land-mortgage busi- 
ness for some years. The legal monopoly was discontinued, but 
the bank has continued to enjoy a substantial practical monop- 
oly. In consequence the bank has inclined to do that business 
which was most profitable aud has neglected the small farmer, 
so that in spite of the great success of the Credit Foncier in 
its own field, the French Government has found it necessary in 
recent years to come more directly to the aid of the small 
farmer. By the law of 1906 the State obtains funds from the 
Bank of France and lends them to small agricultural borrowers 
through a system of rurai banks, composed entirely of farmers 
and subject to the general control of the ministry of agricul- 
ture. French experience, therefore, shows the necessity not enly 
for Government aid but for a small loaning unit organized on 
the cooperative plan and having either actual or potential coin- 
petition, as provided in the Hollis-Bulkley bill. 

Land-mortgage debentures of the old Italian sayings banks 
and of the Instituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario, organized 
in 1890, are legal investments for the Italian Government, as 
well as for the Provinces and municipalities of Italy. 

The Servian Government in 1862 founded a land-mortgage 
institution which is to-day the depositary of national and com- 
munal funds. 

The Chilean State Land Mortgage Bank, founded in 1855, is 
owned and managed by the Chilean Government. It is of inter- 
est to note what Ambassador Herrick says in his new book, 
“Rural Credits,” about Chilean land-mortgage debentures: 


Land credit was organized in Chile while the Indian and buffalo in 
western United States could roam from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian border without comeing a railroad track or — the face 
of a white settler. Loans of 33 years, repayable by annuities, were 
being granted in Chile when the farmers of Kansas were losing their 
homesteads by the foreclosure of three and five ycar mortgages. ‘hilean 
mortgage bonds or debentures are Sealy: lis on the Paris Bourse 
and haye been made legal investments by the French ministry of finance 
for all purposes for which exen Government bonds may be used. They 
are bought also by English bankers and find a ready market in other 
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arts of the 8 Continent where offers of American mortgage 
nds would be refused. 

The Chilean land-credit law was enacted in 1855, three years after 
that of France, and it has proved so satisfactory that very few amend- 
ments have been made. The law is a general one, allowing any persons 
who comply with its terms to form a company: A number of com- 
opine have been formed thereunder and are doing a good business, 

evertheless they operate at a disadvantage, because of the fact that 
the Chilean, like the French, Government organized a State bank under 
the general law, and although it has not given this institution a 
monopoly it has invested it with such privileges that no others can 
compete with it successfully. It holds two-thirds of the mortgages 
taken by bond-issuing land banks in Chile, and it is able to hold so 


many eee than its competitors that it absolutely dictates the rate of 
rest. 
+ è œ The bonds of the bank have been made legal investments 


for all persons and purposes and have been purchased in large amounts 
by the Chilean Government, not only because of their intrinsic sound- 
ness but in order to give them a popular currency. The bonds are 
guaranteed by the State, which has for its own protection the mortgages 
taken from borrowers and the reserve. 

This high praise is given to the Chilean system in spite 
of the fact that the Government has suffered severe losses on 
several oceasions on account of its guaranty of the bonds, It 
is apparent that these losses have neither wrecked the Govern- 
me..: nor discredited the bonds, but that this Government-aided 
system has established land credit in Chile on a sound basis 
most advantageously to the farmers of that country. 

The Government of Japan provides cheap loans to the Noko 
Ginko, or small local land-credit institutions, and has voted 
them subsidies besides, The Nippon Kwango Ginko is the cen- 
tral land-credit bank for large loans. The Imperial Government 
assisted in its establishment by guaranteeing dividends on its 
capital stock for a period of 10 years. 


GERMAN LAND-CREDIT INSTITUTIONS. 


Land-mortgage credit in Germany is supplied principally 
by four different kinds of institutions—Landschaften; mort- 
gage-credit banks of the States, Provinces, and districts; joint- 
stock mortgage banks; and sayings banks. In amount of loans 
outstanding the Landschaften and savings banks are far more 
important than the other two groups. 

The Landschaften are cooperative organizations of borrowers 
for obtaining capital on the credit of the collective mortgages 
of their members. Ordinarily they have no share capital, but 
each borrower guarantees without limit the debts of all. In 
some cases lands not mortgaged are also held as security for 
the obligations of these associations. They are nonprofit 
seeking, except in the sense that there is a profit to the bor- 
rowing members in securing advantageous loans. 

It is sometimes supposed that the Landschaften constitute an 
example of the success of land-mortgage credit institutions with- 
out any form of Government aid. This is not by any means 
true, though they exist practically without Government aid to- 
day, and it must be said that their debenture bonds without 
Government guaranty or support have maintained a very fa- 
vorable position in the market. It is sometimes stated that 
Landschaften debentures sell on n more favorable interest basis 
than Prussian or Imperial German bonds. This is something 
of an exaggeration. The truth is stated by J. R. Cahill in 
the report which he was commissioned to make by the British 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on ‘Agricultural Credit 
and Cooperation in Germany.” Cahill says, referring to Land- 
schaft bonds: 

The quotations of the majority of these appear to remain from under 
1 to about 2 per cent lower than Prussian or Imperial Government stock 
bearing the same rate of interest. More than a century ago they 
proved their strength. The writer was informed by the director of one 
association that 4 per cent Prussian stock in 1802 to 1805 stood first 
at 83, then at 50, and in 1808 at 20, yet that Silesian association 
bonds did not sink below 50. 

It is obvious that during the Napoleonic wars the very exist- 
ence of the Prussian State was at stake, whereas war does not 
destroy land nor entirely destroy its value. So in an excep- 
tional case 100 years ago Landschaft bonds sold on a materially 
better basis than Prussian bonds, but that is not the rule. 

Frederick the Great created the first Landschaften, which 
were originally compulsory associations of all large landowners 
within a Province. all their estates, whether the owners bor- 
rowed or not, being by compulsion involved in the guaranty of 
the bonds of the provincial association. Frederick endowed the 
original Landschaft, that of Silesia, with the equivalent of 
$432,000, and also subjected the Crown lands in Silesia to the 
collective liability securing the debenture bonds of this Land- 
schaft. All the early Landschaften received Government grants 
in cash to begin business; the amounts of such grants were not 
very large, yet the aid thus given was necessary and substan- 
tial, especially since there was added to it a compulsory Hability 
of all manorial landowners within the several Provinces, and 
in some cases Crowa lands and forests were also subjected to 
this liability, There were further cases of Government grants 
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to the Landschaften after the Napoleonic wars. In recent years 
the Bavarian Agricultural Bank, which is one of the most im- 
portant of the 24 German Landschaft associations, was. as 
Cahill says, “ practically founded and capitalized by the State” 
in 1896. 

It is clear then that the Landschaften, the first successful in- 
stitutions supplying long-time agricultural credit on the basis of 
debenture bonds, were brought into being by the Government, 
and were started only with the substantial assistance of the 
Government. 

The Landschaften have proved an example to the world of 
the advantage which the farmer may receive through the issue 
of long-time debenture bonds secured by collective mortgages. 
It should be remarked that most of their strength has come from 
cooperation and not from Government aid, though it is impor- 
tant to note that Government aid established that first confidence 
which is so absolutely essential to a new financial enterprise. 
They did not, however, prove an unqualified success 'n render- 
ing service to the small borrower. Of them Ambassador Herrick 
says: 

The Landschafts, like thelr aristocratie members, adjnsted them- 
selves with bad grace to the march of events, On the breaking up of 
feudalism they gave very little help to the plebeian landowners and 
practically none at all to the Hberated serfs. In 1887 the German 
minister of agriculture reported thut the Landschafts did not reach 
the one-team farmer, that is, the farmer of 18 to 34 or even 61 acres. 
In 1895 Sir Frederick A. Nicholson, after an exhaustive investigation 
in Germany, declared that they had failed to assist the majority of 
small farmers. Hence the service which the Landschafts are now doing 
this class began within the last 15 or 20 years. 

It is thus apparent that at a period 126 years after the foun- 
dation of the first Landschaft the majority of small farmers 
had still failed to receive any benefit from the system. In 
countries where Government aid has been more direct and 
vigorous it has required no such period for the benefits to reach 
the small farmer, 

Side by side with the Landschaften there are in Germany 16 
publie institutions established for a State, Province. or adminis- 
trative district which make loans to farmers on mortgage se- 
curity. The liabilities of each of these are guaranteed by the 
State, Province. or district which crested it. Ambassador Her- 
rick, after showing that neither the Landschaften or private 
capital could fill the needs which these institutions were organ- 
ized to meet, says: 

The State, therefore, intervened from a national necessity, and In 
organizing land credit for the general purposes of agriculture, granted 
a greater degree of assistance n was available to the nobility in the 
Landschafts. 

Cahill says of these institutions that they grant loans more 
cheaply than the joint-stock mortgage banks, the majority of 
which do hot find it profitable to lend at all on small properties. 
The sayings banks, Cahill says. not only charge higher rates. but 
grant loans only subject to recall and allow gradual amortiza- 
tion only on a limited proportion of their loans, He states, how- 
ever, that there are certain drawbacks incident to the official 
administration of these State and provincial institutions, and 
expresses the opinion that “organizations of landowners gov- 
erned by landowners which confine their business to rural 
mortgages are better able to take in consideration all the con- 
ditions in arriving at their decisions.“ This comment is inter- 
esting in that it shows that the institutions having public aid 
ean serve the small borrower more cheaply than the strictly 
private institutions; yet it shows at the same time that extreme 
official administration is to be avoided, being inferior in ef- 
ficiency to the management of local landowners. These criti- 
cisms by Cahill on the German system justify the Government 
aid and local management provided in H. R. 16478. 

I have said that there are four classes of institutions dealing 
in land-mortgage credit in Germany, but the Landschaften and 
public-credit institutions which I have already discussed are. 
by far the most important in the class of business which we 
are considering. Herrick says: 

Nearly all long-term reducible loans in Germany are made by the 
landschafts and B ge“ or semipublic, credit institutions. The reason 
is easily explained. Such loans, repayable by annuities running through 

‘riods of many years. can not be made ont of funds subject to recall. 

f the money is raised by the sale of debentures, they must bave no 
fixed maturity if amortization of the loans is planned. But instru- 
ments of this kind, depriving the holders of the right of demanding 
the principal of their Investments, can not be sold in quantities unless 

Skata by the Government or a concern connected with it; at least, 
this has proved to be the case in Europe. The loans from private 


sources are generally for short terms: that is, under 10 years and are 
repayable in lump or in a few instalments. 


Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Les. 5 

Mr. COOPER. What is the extreme amortization period ? 

Mr. BULKLEY.. In some of the European countries it runs 
2s high as T5 years. 


I have alrendy quoted Cahill to show that the private joint- 
stock mortgage banks of Germany are unable to give the farmer 
as reasonable accommodation as the public land-credit institu- 
tions, and that, in fact, they do but a small proportion of the 
land-credit business, Of them Herrick says: 

The lack of success of the German land-credit banks as rds farm 
loans has been attributed to various causes: But the trouble seems to 
be that only a few of them have the necessary size and standing to 
enable them to sell bonds which have no fixed time for maturity, and 
that in consequence of their inability to ralse money by such ‘Toten 
ments, they are not in a position to grant long-term, reducible loans of 


the kind needed by agriculture. The proof of this lies in the fact that 
the two big banks which have ined the confidence of the investing 
public do a la farm-mortgage business, nearly all of which is on the 


age plan and represented by debentures not recallable by the 
It win be noted that Mr. Herrick says there are two of these 
banks big enough and strong enough to have gained the confi- 
dence of the investing public and therefore able to do a large 
farm-mortgage business on the amortization plan. What are 
these two banks. and have they had any Government aid? 
Ambassador Herrick answers the question: 

These two concerns are the Bavarian 

of Munich and the Prussian Central Land Cent = The 9 
Queen of Bavaria and high State officials were charter members of the 
former when it was founded in 1835. The latter, which was established 
in 1870 with the special object of alding agriculture, is a semipublic 
institution. * . The Prussian Central Land Credit Co., a joint- 
stock corporation, was the outcome of the efforts of Prince Bismarck 
to create a national mortgage institution for the great Empire that he 
was forming. He assist three powerful banking houses to obtain a 
charter by a special law, and he persuaded France, whom Germany was 
about to fight, to order the then president of the Credit Foncier to 
serve on its board of directors. The Government Bank of Prussia bought 
a large block of stock so as to give the new concern prestige and aid 
its first ventures. 

The German savings banks make loans in very large volume 
to farmers, but as these loans are made out of the funds which 
the banks must repay to their depositors on demand they are not 
able to make long-term louns on the amortization plan, and, 
according to Cahill and Herrick, they do not attempt to do so. 
They also charge higher rates than the Landschaften and public 
credit institutions, For these rensons their practices can give 
us no light on the problem of how best to secure long-term re- 
ducible loans at the lowest possible rates of interest. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BULKLEY.: If I yield to the gentleman I must have 
some more time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield the gentleman 15 minutes 
when he needs it. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I thank the gentleman. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation as to Government postal savings banks in Europe loan- 
ing their money to farmers and workingmen? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I can not give the gentleman full informa- 
tion, but in any case the amount that they loan on farm mort- 
gages is not large. It is not a material element. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to ask the gentleman a question. In 
reply to the gentleman from Illinois the gentleman from Ohio 
stated that he did not recognize any difference between Govern- 
ment aid in loans to workmen and to farmers, 

Mr. BULKLEY. In endeavoring to answer the question 
briefly I perhnps may have said something of that kind; but I 
meant to say thut there was no substantial difference. Of course 
there is » difference, because it must always be Government 
policy to encourage the production of the food supply for the 
people. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to congratulate the gentleman on join- 
ing the forces for Government aid. But I wanted the gentleman 
to make clear that there is a distinction in principle. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman from Ohio will permit, is not 
the difference this. that your loan is based on the earning power 
of the mortgaged property Instead of the sale value? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It would be based primarily on the earning 
power, and there would be some distinction on that ground. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I think the experience shows 
in Europe that in the loaning system there would be no differ- 
ence in ability to pax. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think that is substantially true, and I am 
in sympathy with the gentleman from Illinois; but I hope he 
will not pursue that any further, as it is a question not at issue 
at this time. 

Mr. NORTON. The principle is not in the ability to pay, but 
the principle is in the object and purpose of the Government 
going into the aid of credit to farmers who produce something 
thut is needed by everyone in the country. 

Mr. RAGSDALE rose. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 


I will yield to the 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. 1 was merely going to suggest that I was 
a member of the subcommittee of which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BoLKLEY] is chairman, and I have some idea of the 
enormous amount of- work he has devoted to this argument; and 
I would ask, as a courtesy to those who want to hear it, that he 
be allowed to present it in a connected form, and then, after he 

_gets through, gentlemen can ask such questions as they wish. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise to second 
the motion. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. Wolff, the great English authority from whom I have 
already quoted, in his work, “Cooperative Banking,” discusses 
the failure of the Landschaften organizations to serve the needs 
of the small farmer and says, at page 249 K d 11 

lefly that various Governments, some = 
. matter into their own hands, deeming it to 
be their duty to do so. We shall see that cooperative mortgage-credit 
institutions are fully as practicable for small owners as for large. But 
the fact was not at once perceived. And one can scarcely be surprised 
at the various Governments desiring not to let their horse starve, while 
the cooperative grass was slowly—very slowly—growing. Paternal 
Government interference, which means State socialism, is so much on 
the increase, to the discouragement of individual effort, that one 
scarcely cares to see additional arguments advanced in its favor. How- 
ever, in this particular matter, it is impossible not to agree with the 
late Dr. Buchenberger, who testified that the Government institutions 
have plainly done good, and have, above all things, achieved their par- 
ticular purpose of bringing appropriate assistance to the small agri- 
culturists. 

This concludes my brief survey of foreign land-mortgage 
credit institutions. In making it I have quoted many times di- 
rectly from Ambassador Herrick’s new work, “ Rural Credits, 
and I am also indebted to this work for much of the informa- 
tion which I have condensed and submitted without quotation 
marks. The ambassador’s very complete study of the land- 
mortgage credit institutions of the world shows clearly as a 
matter of historical fact that every success in the field we are 
considering has been attained by the assistance of Government 
in some form. The showing to this effect is the more im- 
pressive and the more incontrovertible because Mr. Herrick’s 
work was not written with the idea of establishing the doctrine 
of Government aid as a rule of action in this country. On the 
contrary, he takes a position substantially opposed to it. We 
may therefore feel the more certain that if there had been in all 
history a single successful example of the establishment without 
Government aid of a system of long-term reducible farm-mort- 
gage loans for the benefit of the small borrower Ambassador 
Herrick would have found it and described it. But he has not. 


PROPOSED AID A PROPER GOVERNMENT FUNCTION, 


Why then are we to cast aside all that is taught us by the 
experience of the whole civilized world during a century and a 
half of efforts to solve this great problem? What reason is 
there that our Government should refuse to adopt the most es- 
sential and fundamental element which has contributed to the 
success of small farmers’ land credit everywhere else in the 
world? 

Ambassador Herrick says: F 15 

individuals or classes would now 

. yr) OS cube denen the spirits of those who would 
rely cn it. The American farmers are better men than the European 
peasantry. Furthermore they are the most independent and self- 
reliant part of the country's population. It does not seem likely that 
they will demand privileges and special favors devised for conditions 
which have no parallel in this country, and which would do them in 
the long run more harm than good. 

All of us will agree with the ambassador in praising the 
American farmer, and we may also agree with him in opposing 
special legislation for individuals or classes if he means by it 
the direct appropriation of Government funds to be paid to indi- 
viduals or corporations to increase the profits of a business, as 
is proposed by the ship subsidy advocates, or if he means such 
special iegislation as has from time to time been enacted for the 
benefit of certain individuals and classes in pursuance of the so- 
called protective tariff system, which has indeed deadened the 
spirit of those who have relied upon it. We rejoice to think 
that such legislation would now be revolutionary; it would 
certainly not be novel. 

But if he means that our Federal Government has no function 
but to gather taxes and to keep order, if he means it is not 
proper for the Federal Government through its departments to 
enter into such business as may best promote the prosperity and 
moral and material interests of the people, and that without 
regard to whether such business may be primarily of some in- 
cidental benefit to an individual or a class, then he is not abreast 
of the spirit of the times. 

For years the Government has spent many millions annually, 
for which it has no hope of being reimbursed, in the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, and it has not hesitated to continue 
this expenditure for the general welfare because of the fact 


that it inyolves certain direct benefits to communities, to ship- 
ping interests, and to owners of docks and wharves. We have 
constructed great irrigation works to be sold to settlers at 
actual cost, and we allow them many years to make payment, 
yet we do not charge them interest on the inyestment. We have 
given away countless acres of the public domain to homesteaders 
for the purpose of developing our country, encouraging agri- 
culture, and increasing the number of home owners. Yet we 
do not hear that the direct beneficiaries of these vast gifts 
from the Government have lost their virility by having had the 
door of opportunity opened to them by a beneficent Government. 

The Government maintains diplomatic and commercial rep- 
resentatives in foreign lands, and no one questions the pro- 
priety or the necessity of this service, though its direct pri- 
mary benefits can go only to travelers, importers, exporters, 
and those who have investments abroad, the vast majority 
of the American people being benefited only indirectly. Pub- 
lic opinion has approved the building of the Panama Canal, 
though some of our citizens will receive from it more direct 
benefits than others. Public opinion approves the building of 
the Alaska Railway, though in the development of that great 
country certain private owners will secure a greater benefit 
than the rest of us. And now we are proposing to put Govern- 
ment money into the purchase and construction of ships, the 
operation of which will unquestionably benefit the whole coun- 
try, but more directly those communities which are situated on 
the seaboard, those merchants who have foreign connections, 
and the seamen who may be employed in operating the ships, 

But neither foreign trade nor transcontinental trausporta- 
tion nor the development of Alaskan resources is more im- 
portant or fundamental for this country than the development 
of agriculture. And if Ambassador Herrick thinks that special 
legislation and special administrative help is revolutionary or 
deadening to the spirit of the American farmer, he should read 
the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1913 and 1914. 

Secretary Houston confidently tackles the big problems in the 
development of our agriculture without too much refinement 
about “ special legislation,” “ governmental favor,“ or “ deaden- 
ing spirit.“ He sees the big things that it is necessary in mod- 
ern times for a government to do, and proceeds to do them 
even though the results of his action may be directly to increase 
the profits of a certain class of our citizenship. It is necessary 
not only for the Government to procure and disseminate infor- 
mation at considerable cost to the Government and no cost to 
the farmer, but it is necessary also to use the national resources 
in the interest of those citizens whose business and location 
make it possible for them to put such benefits to use. It is 
sometimes necessary to spend Government money directly to 
help the agricultural class, and even some individuals of that 
class. At least it is deemed necessary according to the modern 
way of looking at things, though the old laissez-faire school 
of government would doubtless have found it more consistent 
to keep hands off. 

I speak now not of theory but of actual accomplishment, re- 
ported with justifiable pride and enthusiasm by Secretary 
Houston, The conclusive justification of Government activity 
in procuring and disseminating information concerning the 
preparation of foods is contained in the following words in 
Secretary Houston’s report for 1913: 

Savings of waste and economical utilization of products are becom- 
ing more and more important; the Government must conduct such in- 
vestigations, since they are usually so costly that only the larger in- 
dustrial! corporations can undertake them independently. The results 
obtained by the Government are published for the use of all. The re- 
sults of private investigation are either kept secret or patented, and 
thus give an opportunity for monopoly. 

Of course when the Secretary says “for the use of all” it 
must be taken to mean all that class of persons engaged in the 
preparation of foods. But this primary benefit to a class is dis- 
tributed to the public generally by competition within that class. 
This is the sound principle of all the great activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in gathering and distributing informa- 
tion. 

For the distribution of information the department has estab- 
lished the Office of Information for the purpose of preparing 
brief, popular statements of facts. Of it the annual report says: 

This office gathers the facts from the printed material and from 
typewritten reports and by direct interview with specialists. This 
material is then prepared in simple news form, mimeographed, and 
given to papers, particularly in the special districts to which it applies. 

t is also issued In the form of a weekly letter which is sent to more 
than 50,000 grop correspondents and progressive farmers. 

In this service there is apparently discrimination in favor of 
“special districts,” also in favor of special classes. namely, 
crop correspondents and farmers, and among farmers discrimi- 
nation is made between those who are “ progressive” and those 
who are not. Many finespun governmental doctrines may apply 
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to this simple proposition, but the department very sensibly 
overlooks them and promotes the business in a businesslike 
way. Such information as it can gather is placed where it will 
do the most good without regard to the special benefit conferred 
upon classes or individuals. That it is impossible to secure 
all the information which might be desired by all of the people 
in the country and distribute it with absolute equality is not 
and should not be a reason for failing to supply such practical 
information as can be secured to the best of the department's 
ability. 

The information secured and distributed to farmers 1s of 
considerable variety. The farmer is taught how to manage his 
farm as a business proposition. Says Secretary Houston: y 


Important results have been obtained in the study of the cost of 
2 farm products, the factors which affect the profitableness of 
arm enterprise, and the best way of organizing these 5 so 
as to obtain the greatest net income. These studies have also made 

ssible the devising of suitable methods of farm cost accounting for 
he farmers’ use. 

Again: N 

The department is giving special attention to the subject of farm 
management with the view of rendering to the farmer service similar 
to that rendered to the business man and the manufacturer by efficiency 
experts and engineers. 

Of course the business man and the manufacturer are in the 
habit of paying for the service of efficiency experts and engi- 
neers, but as their business is ordinarily done on a scale large 


enough to justify such expense. and as it is in any case the 


policy of the Government to develop agriculture, ‘it is of course 
appropriate that the department should supply this service to 
the farmer free of cost. There is little danger that the con- 
ferring of this special benefit to a class will deaden the spirit 
of the American farmer. 

The farmer’s wife is taught how to manage the home. Says 
the report: r 

The department believes that intelligent belp to women in matters 
of home manatement will contribute directly to the agricultural suc- 
cess of the farm. It purposes therefore to make more complete 
studies of domestic conditions on the farm, to experiment with labor- 
saving devices and methods, and to study aate the question of 
practical sanitation and hyeienie protection for the farm family. 

The expenditure of Federal money to improve conditions in 
the farm home is directly in line with the intelligent develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

The beneficent activities of the department are not confined 
to gathering and distributing information. Property is given to 
the farmer. To quote: 

The distribution of drought-resistant field seeds in the Great Plains 
area and other dry-land sections of the country has apparently been 
productive of excellent results. 

When it comes to fighting pests and diseases, the department 
is ready to spend money not only for the farming class as a 
whole but for the particular class of farmer, or even the indi- 
vidual farmer, who ts suffering, 

The following shows the good results of direct Federal appro- 
priations for the benefit of cattlemen in the Southern States 
where cattle ticks have done great damage from Virginia to 
southern California: 


The most effective means of destroying the ticks is by dipping the 
cattle in an arsenical solution, The success of this work is now only 
a matter of time and money, and with adequate appropriations the ex- 
termination of the ticks can be completed before many years have 


passed. 

The Rocky Mountain potato grower, as well as the southern 
eattleman. comes in for his share of free Federal service, and 
the department pathologists have been giving attention to sev- 
eral new diseases of the potato. 

Secretary Houston looks with favor on a plan of cooperation 
between the States and Federal Government by the terms of 
which Government money shall be expended in the improvement 
of rnral ronds. 

That Secretary Houston does not hesitate to advocate the 
Government going into business in competition with private indi- 
viduals and corporations when there is a public good to be 
served is shown in the following sentences concerning the de- 
partment’s timber policy: 


The national forests must be made to grow all the timber that they 
can: they must supply the needs of the public at as low cost to the 


publie as ible; and tbey must be so as to protect the 
public against timber monopoly through private control of stumpage 
* Sales of timber are bein 


cr of the manufacture of lumber. 
orecressively pushed, and the ent is rising yearly. The timber is sol 
on terms a conditions which safeguard the public against the evils 
of specniation and monopoly. Full value for the public timber sold for 
commercial use is obtained, and must be obtained if the Government 
is not to subsidize those business enterprises which buy the lumber. 


Following is a statement of the department's grazing policy, 
a wise and constructive one, though it might be called paternal- 
istie: 


The objects of regulated use of the range for 8 full use of 
the resources without Injury to timber growth and water flow, en- 


~ | 


couragement of the live-stock industry, and healthy upbuildin: 


of the 
tivilege b 
along lines whic 
use prosperity shows what true 


West through widely diffused participation in the range 
small owners. * Developing the indust 
contribute to home building Peet aim 
conservation means, 

If the Government can issue its notes in response to the finan- 
cial demands of commerce, it can with equal propriety invest its 
funds in response to the financial demands of agriculture, Lf it 
can use the public range for the healthy upbullding of the West, 
to promote home building and diffuse prosperity, surely it can 
use the public credit for these same objects in the healthy up- 
building of the whole country. If it can go into private business 
in growing and selling timber in order to safeguard the public 
against speculation in timber and a monopoly of the Lumber 
Trust, surely it can take a hand in land-mortgage credits to 
safeguard the public against speculation in farm lands and 
the monopoly of the Money Trust. a 

EFFECT ON NATIONAL CREDIT, 


There remains one aspect of the question which I have not 
yet discussed. It does not require much discussion, since no 
criticism has been made on this point, and it is altogether 
likely that none will be. Yet it is fair to inquire whether any 
possible danger to the national credit lurks in the provisions 
of this bill. A single comparison will dispose of any fear on 
that score. 

Our national debt is roughly a billion dollars. The French 
national debt, before the beginning of the present war, was 
about seven Dillion dollars. French Government bonds were 
selling before the war on about a 34 per cent basis. We have 
two and one-half times as many people, and many times the 
national resources that France has. Who will say that our 
credit is not good for as big a national debt as France can 
support? 

The investment of Treasury funds contemplated by this bill 
would be only to such an amount as might be necessary to 
maintain a fair market for the land-bank bonds from time to 
time, but never to exceed $50,000,000 in one year. The rate of 
interest on the bonds would be fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Board according to the fair value of money in the world market. 
It would be evidence of bad management if the Federal Reserve 
Board should authorize the issue of such an amount of land- 
bank bonds at such a rate of interest as to make it necessary 
to call on the ‘Treasury for the full fifty millions in any one 
year. It would prove incompetency if the full amount should 
be demanded each year for a series of years. It is inconceiv- 
able that the full amount could be called for each year for a 
hundred years. Yet if that should happen, and if during the 
century it were found impossible to resell any of those bonds, 
and impossible to raise the funds to buy them other than by re- 
borrowing, and if none of the bonds were paid at maturity, then 
upon the happening of these four contingencies, any one of them 
practically impossible, it would be necessary in the course of a 
century to issue $5.000,000,000 in bonds, and incrense our na- 
tional debt to six billions, still a billion short of the French 
debt as it stood last summer. 

Thus it is clear that, although the credit of our Government 
could support a bond issue of $5,000,000,000 in the course of the 
next century, it is quite impossible that so large an issue would 
be needed under the provisions of this bill. This conclusion be- 
comes more evidently correct when it is considered that the 
proposed land-bank bonds would probably have a maturity of 
30 years. corresponding to the longest maturity of mortgages 
authorized, so that if the Government should buy the full fifty 
millions a year for 30 years it could thereafter continue to 
buy $50,000,000 worth of bonds a year forever and pay for them 
out of the proceeds of the maturing bonds. 

It must be remembered, too, that even if the Government 
should go heavily into debt to buy these bonds, it would certainly 
have something substantial to show for its investment. The 
possession of a large quantity of these bonds would be a source 
of great strength to the Treasury, for the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may on 30 days’ notice require the 
land banks to cease making further investments and to devote 
their total available receipts above maturing liabilities to the 
redemption of bonds held by the Government, even before the 
maturity of such bonds. Thus the Government, having bor- 
rowed at low rates in time cf financial ease on its own bonds, 
which have no maturity at all. would have large sums available 
for immediate use in case o* nutional emergency. And if the 
land banks were unable to redeem such bonds rapidly enough to 
meet the needs of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury 
could exercise the option which the bill gives him te sell land- 
bank bonds, an operation which he might find more convenient 
than the issue of new nited States bonds in times of national 
stress. It is clear that the effect of this legislation. so far from 
being a drain on the Treasury or a strain on the national credit, 
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will actually prove a very great source of national financial 
strength. 

I have reviewed our reasons for proposing Government aid 
in the particular form in which we have proposed it—the theory 
of it, the precedent for it, the experience justifying it, its 
practicability, and its effect on the Government credit. My 
argument on that point is ended. 

THE NEED FOR FARM-CREDIT LEGISLATION, 


Now, just a few words on the need of farm-credit legislation. 
A year ago it was admitted by all. There seems now to be a 
disposition in some quarters to give the impression that the 
Federal reserve act will provide all the additional credit facili- 
ties that the farmer needs. It will not. 

Secretary Houston's report elaborates somewhat on the 
benefits which he says that the Federal reserve act will give 
the farmer. Doubtless the rediscount facilities afforded by the 
Federal reserye act to national and other member banks, and 
the eligibility for rediscount of six months notes drawn against 
farm products will, to some extent, ease the short-time credit 
situation for the farmer. The farmer will not fail to under- 
stand, however, that only a very small proportion of his total 
investment is represented by agricultural products which can 
be sold inside of six months to meet a six months’ note drawn 
against them. He will not fail to contrast his situation in 
this respect with that of the city merchant, who probably has 
no capital tied up in his place of business, which may be estab- 
lished in rented quarters, and whose stock in trade may be 
represented by goods which remain in his possession less than 
90 days, and can therefore be financed by notes which are 
rediscountable under the terms of the Federal reserve act. 
The merchant can make rediscountable paper for almost his 
entire investment; the farmer can make rediscountable paper 
for only a very small fraction of his investment. 

The provision in the Federal reserve act permitting certain 
national banks to lend on farm lands for not to exceed five years 
may help the farmer to some extent. But it is not likely that the 
national banks will largely avail themselves of this privilege, 
as they know that it is not good banking to tie up in a long- 
term investment money which they may be called upon to pay 
on demand. Furthermore, commercial banks will generally 
find short loans, and consequent frequent compounding of inter- 
est more profitable than mortgage loans. The aggregate 
amount which ean be loaned by a national bank on farm lands 
under the terms of the Federal reserve act is only one-fourth 
of its capital and surplus or one-third of its time deposits, 
whichever of the two is smaller. A bank having no time de- 
posits could make no such loans at all, no matter how great its 
capital and surplus, and a bank with $40,000 capital and sur- 
plus could loan on farm lands but $10,000, no matter how great 
its time deposits. Under these limitations, even if the national 
banks were anxious to make as many farm loans as possible, 
which they are not, they could not take care of 10 per cent of 
the farm-loan business of the United States. 

But the fact is that the Federal reserve act scarcely touches 
the need of agricultural land-mortgage credit at all. What we 
need in this country, and have not, is a system for long-time 
mortgages. Five years is ordinarily too short a time in which 
to expect to repay indebtedness incurred in the purchase or 
permanent improvement of farm lands. The Federal reserve 
act may help the farmer in certain classes of credit to which he 
already had access, but it has no application at all to the long- 
time mortgage, of which the farmer stands in need. 

Secretary Houston’s report says that the people of the United 
States have ampler financial agencies than any elsewhere in 
the world, and have greatly developed the habit of using these 
agencies. The farmer will be interested to know this, But the 
farmer also knows that he is paying higher interest rates than 
the European or Australian farmer, and that long-time mort- 
gage credit is not available to him at all as it is to his foreign 
competitor. The President presented the situation with the 
right perspective a year ago when he said: 


We must add the means by which the farmer may make his credit 
constantly and easily available, and command when he will the capital 
by which to support and expand his business. We lag behind many 
other great countries of the modern world in attempting to do this. 
Systems of rural credits have been studied and devel on the other 
side of the water, while we left our farmers to shift for themselves in 
the ordinary money market. You have but to look about you in any 
rural district to see the result, the handicap and embarrassment whi 
have been placed upon those who produce our food. 


To meet this urgent need your subcommittee has prepared a 
bill which is in the nature of a compromise of many conflicting 
views. It accords with the experience of the world and with 
the views of practically all of the witnesses who came before 
the subcommittee. It has been substantially indorsed by the 
National Grange, as will appear from certain resolutions and 
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reports which I shall ask leave to have printed with my speech, 
It has not been directly challenged in public on any vital point 
during a period of seven months since it has been made public, 
either in Congress or elsewhere, and I challenge any who op- 
pose it to criticize it now. 

All political parties have promised the farmer that the credit 
machinery peculiarly adapted to his business shall be provided. 
He knows that it is as much a Government function to do what- 
ever may be necessary to provide him with adequate credit 
facilities as it is to teach him how to manage his farm and his 
wife how to manage her kitchen, which Secretary Houston is 
already doing. This great responsibility can not be evaded by 
Saying, as the Secretary says, that the American farmer is 
sturdy, independent, and self-reliant.” These compliments could 
have been bestowed on the cave man who lived in bygone ages. 
The American farmer of to-day deserves not only these compli- 
ments, but one more which the cave man did not deserve—he 
is intelligent. [Applause.] And he knows that when a promise 
is made to him it should be fulfilled. [Applause.] 

The President does not dispose of the shipping question by 
telling the importers and exporters that they are “sturdy. inde- 
pendent, and self-reliant.” What would they think of him if 
he did? They are as well able to find ships for themselves as 
the farmer is to find credit for himself. True the ships they 
would find for themselves would not be conveniently adequate 
to their purposes, and would cost high, but that is true also 
of the credit which the farmer finds for himself. Yet the 
President does not propose to leave our men of commerce to 
shift for themselves. to depend on foreigners or profit-seeking 
capitalists to furnish vessels. He promptly proposes that the 
Government do what is necessary to put the American flag on 
the seas for the benefit of American commerce. This policy will 
bring trade and dollars to our land. Now, let the Government 
also do what is necessary to put the American farmer on his 
own farm. This will bring us dollars, too, and, better yet, will 
promote the prosperity and insure the independent ownership 
of millions of American farm homes, now and in the years to 
come. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, referring to matters that oc- 
curred in the House on yesterday afternoon when the chairman 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee was addressing 
the Members, I wish to say that when interrupting the gentle“ 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], I had no intention of reflecting 
on the integrity or conduct of any Member of this body on 
either side. The special rule which was up for consideration 
had been presented to this body at the request of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, the Postmaster General, and 
the administration, and the Committee on Rules was only carry- 
ing out what it deemed to be its duty in presenting that rule. 
The previous question had been ordered on the rule by unani- 
mous consent. A roll call was being had, and after voting I 
had gone to the restaurant and the barber shop and only re- 
turned just as the call was being completed, and was not 
personally cognizant of what was transpiring. The special rule 
in regard to railway mail pay embodied in the bill only what 
had been passed through the House at the last session of 
Congress practically by unanimous consent, and I had supposed 
that there was no objection to it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, surely I did not have any wish to reflect 
on any Member, for I did not know how any Member of this 
House had voted on the special rule except myself. and pre- 
sumed that practically all had voted for it, because the previous 
question had been ordered by unanimous consent. I thought 
the House was entitled to the information that came to me as 
chairman, and only interposed for the purpose of saying that 
much to my colleagues without meaning to criticize or dis- 
parage any Member. I would not appear now and rend the 
telegrams to the committee were it not for the fact that my 
statements seemed to be challenged, and I stated that I would 
read the telegrams to this body. I did not show these telegrams 
to any member of the committee because I had thought another 
course would dispose finally of the matter, and such action was 
not necessary or important. Here is one telegram that came 
to me the night before the committee met and was sent to me 
at my residence: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATION, 
New York, December 18, 191}. 
Hon. R. L. Henry, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


On behalf of 264 leading railroads, representing nearly 90 per cent 
of the mileage of the United States, I would respectfully ask that you 
grant a heari to our committee on the application of House Com- 
mittee on the st Office and Post Roads to make new legislation in 
order on appropriation bill which practically embodies the provisions of 
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House bill 7042, which has already passed the House and is now pending 
before Senate committee. We earnestly protest against this legisla- 
tion, and beg for an opportunity to be heard on the subject. 


RALPH PETERS, 
Chairman Committee on Railway Mail Pay. 


Here is another telegram from San Francisco, Cal., dated 
December 16, 1914, coming to my residence: 


Hon. R. L. HENRY, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, 
1825 Nineteenth Street, Washington, D. 0.: 

This association, comprising short important railroads of 11 Western 
States, 5 protests srein your honorable committee ruling 
to make Moon bill proper legislation as part of Post Office appropria- 
tion bill without giving this association an opportunity to be heard on 
the 11 bill. ay TRANT ry piney us, and which hearing we re- 
spectfu uest at an early e. 

r FES WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SHORT LINE RAILWAYS, 
By D. M. Swope. 


Here is another, from Valdosta, Ga., dated December 16, 1914: 


Hon. R. L. Henry, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of membership of Short Line Railroad Association of 
Southeast we respectfully urge that your committee do not make 
special rule making Moon bill proper legislation as part of Post Office ap- 
3 bill, which House Committee on Post Offices has so included. 
Ve also respectfully request that you grant short lines hearing before 
Answer at our expense. 5 

J. W. OGLESBY, President. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
Mr. HENRY. Here is another telegram: 

3 New York, December 16, 191}. 


passing upon this rule. 


Hon. R. L. Henry, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Will you kindly grant this association a hearing on the proposed 
oe rule to embody the Moon bill in the Post Office appropriation 
bill = 


SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 

Mr. Chairman, these telegrams came to me as chairman of 
the Committee on Rules; and inasmuch as this legislation had 
been passed before, and inasmuch as I thought there could 
be no opposition to this special rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on either side, being, as I remembez it, a unan- 
imous report of the committee, I did not see any necessity for 
going into these things further than stating the general terms 
of the rule. 

Answering these telegrams, I did not reply by wire, because I 
did not have time. They came the night before the committee 
was to meet; but here is one of my replies, and the others were 
strictly in line with it: 

Mr. J. W. OGLESBY, Valdosta, Ga. 

My Drar Sin: Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of your tele- 
pon in regard to the legislation prop to be incorporated in the 

oon bill. The committee did not deem it wise to have a hearing on 
this subject, inasmuch as the Post Office Committee had asked for the 
rule and it was thought proper to grant their request. 

Very truly, yours, 
R. L. Henry. 

On the day the committee met to act on the special rule, 
two gentlemen who claimed to represent railroads came to the 
Committee on Rules, and sent word to me as chairman of that 
committee that they wished a hearing before the committee. 
Judge Moon was in my office at the time, and he and I were 
conferring about it. I sent word out to these gentlemen that a 
hearing was unnecessary and would amount to nothing, because, 
in my judgment, the Committee on Rules would promptly 
acquiesce in the request of the chairman of the Post Office 
Committee, the Postmaster General, and the adininistration, 
and that any time given them would be lost and it would be 
‘useless to grant them a hearing. I will say that I sent word 
to my clerk by the messenger to take the names of these gentle- 
men and their addresses, so that if it became necessary to 
eonfer with them I could communicate with them later. One 
of those gentlemen left his name, stating that it was Mack, 
and that he was at the Raleigh Hotel, and that he represented 
the International & Great Northern Railroad. The other gen- 
tleman left his name, which was misplaced, but stated to the 
clerk, so the clerk informs me, that he represented the Southern 
Pacific Railway system, and wanted a hearing to protest against 
this special rule. š 

All that I said yesterday was that the only protests coming 
to the chairman of the Committee on Rules or to the Committee 
c> Rules, as far as I knew, came from the railroads. When I 
said that, thinking I was stating a fact my colleagues would 
gladly hear and wanted to know, without meaning to impugn 
the motives or the conduct of any Representative about his 
vote on the rule, because it was personally immaterial to me, 
and I did not know how anyone voted except myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will my friend yield to me? 
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Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then my friend from Texas did not intend 
by anything that he said to sanction the abuse by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee of Democratic Members who voted against 
the rule? 

Mr. HENRY. I say I did not intend to reflect on any Mem- 
ber, expressly or by implication, and, not knowing all that had 
transpired in my absence, was giving the information to my 
colleagues. I would rather discuss my own motives and my own 
conduct, without trying to construe what some one else said. I 
was speaking for myself and for no one else. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the gentleman from Tennessee was very 
severe in his speech, and I think his remarks were unfounded 
and unwarranted from every viewpoint. 

Mr. HENRY. I would rather that my colleague from Ten- 
nessee would take up that matter with him, because I did not 
hear all of the gentleman’s speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I could answer the gentleman 
from Alabama. The remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee 
on that occasion were not abusive of anybody. The gentleman 
from Tennessee said expressly upon this floor that he did not 
undertake to say that any man on this floor was controlled by 
the railroads, the postmasters, or anybody else. He said ex- 
pressly that he did not charge corruption to anybody; and he 
said further, and he says it now, that the facts and circum- 
stances connected with the whole transaction, the part that cer- 
tain gentlemen have played in votes and otherwise, left the im- 
pression upon my mind—and I had a right to express that im- 
pression to this House, whether it agreed with it or not—that 
there were some influences that prevented the adoption of this 
rule recommended by the administration, the Post Office Com- 
mittee, and the Committee on Rules. The gentleman did not 
undertake to say that that was railroad influence. He simply 
asked the question, if you will see the Recorp, “ Was it the in- 
fluence of the carriers, was it the influence of the postmasters, 
or was it the influence of the railroad companies?” I do not 
care What influenced you, whether it is one of those three 
things or something else. I said, and say yet, it was a most 
egregious error not to give the rule that would save this country 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). The gentleman from 
Tennessee has control of the time and has the floor. 

Mr. MOON. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Characterized Members as craven cowards, 
and referred to those who went down to the Clerk’s desk und 
changed their votes. I was one of that number to go to the 
Clerk’s desk and change my vote, because I voted wrong in the 
outset. If I understood the proposition correctly—and we had 
not time to get an explanation about it—the only way we 
could have the matter reopened was to defeat that rule, and 
then let another rule come in, so we could have an understand- 
ing about it. The gentleman from Tennessee lost his temper 
and made a severe arraignment of the Democrats on this side 
who did not vote with him, and the arraignment was printed in 
the Recorp to-day, which was another mistake made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
And I state, as one of those who made the change, that no 
railroad influenced me, and I have heard of no railroad in- 
fluence on this floor; and the gentleman ought not to make 
a charge of that kind unless he can prove it. 

Mr. MOON. What did influence the gentleman? 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I can not believe that any Member who 
changed his vote was influenced by any railroad. 

Mr. MOON. I want the gentleman from Alabama to under- 
stand that I gave three reasons which appeared to me might 
actuate gentlemen in changing their votes. If neither one of 
those actuated the gentleman, what was the reason? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not want to injure the mail service as 
now carried on by the rural carriers. [Applause.] I did not 
want to injure the third and fourth class postmasters, and I 
did not want to injure the Railway Mail Service, either, in the 
United States. [Applause.] I am not an enemy of the rail- 
roads. I am the friend of every legitimate industry and enter- 
prise in this country; and the Democratic Party is not the 
enemy of legitimate railroad business. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Nobody said it was. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, the gentleman on yesterday, piqued 
because this rule was defeated, was unjustified and unwarranted 
from every viewpoint in arraigning the Democrats on this side 
[applause], who are as good Democrats as live, and not only 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. It does not lie within the mouth of my good 
friend to question my Democracy or that of other Democrats in 
this House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. The gentleman from 
Alabama is speaking in the time and with the permission of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was very much in hopes, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Tennessee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
further? 

Mr. MOON. I will yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was very much in hopes, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from Tennessee, for whom I have always had a 
warm personal friendship, would follow the course of my good 
friend from Texas [Mr. Henry], who stated to this House that 
he did not mean to reflect in any way upon the integrity or 
honor of any Democrat who dared to vote against him on yes- 
terday. I had hoped that the gentleman from Tennessee would 
pursue that course and say to the country, as the gentleman 
from Texas said, that no Democrat who went down there and 
changed his vote on yesterday was susceptible to sinister influ- 
ences in this House. [Applause.] I do not believe that any 
Democrat who dared to go down and change his vote that he 
believed was wrong ought to be chrracterized as the gentleman 
from Tennessee characterized us on yesterday, and I thought 
that after the gentleman from Tennessee had time to think 
deliberately over what he had said that he would not print 
that speech in the Recorp against men in this House who ought 
not to have aspersions of that sort cast upon them by him or 
anybody else. [Applause.] ‘The Democratic Party has had 
such a record for clean dealing and for honest work in the 
open that I did not think the gentleman from Tennessee would 
arraign his party without warrant as he has done in this House. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman did not answer 
my questions. He did not say what influenced him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I just stated 

Mr. MOON. He did not say whether it was the postmasters 
or the rural carriers or the railroads, but he dodged the ques- 
tion and said he did not want to injure any industry in this 
country, and so on. Does not the gentleman know that he 
could have voted for the rule and then have voted down any- 
thing under it, which was necessary? Does not the gentleman 
know that the main feature of this bill, the only great feature 
in it, is the railroad proposition, and does he not know that 
when he voted as he did he voted against the consideration of 
that railroad proposition that would save this country eight 
millions of dollars every year, if carried? I have no desire to 
reflect, and I have not reflected, as this speech shows, if it is 
carefully read, on the integrity of anybody. In order that we 
may be sure, listen to what I said, after I had time and again 
said what I did say: 

1 do not know—I would not undertake to say, and I have not said, 
that the railroads have brought any direct influence upon any Member 
of this House. 

That was said in the body of the speech, and that it might 
be certain 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Wait one moment—that it might be certain, I 
said at the end: 


I charge no man with corruption, but with most egregious error 
when, intentionally or not, he permits himself to appear and act in 
opposition to the best interest of his party and country. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am not one of those who changed his vote 
yesterday, but on that point I want to direct the gentleman's 
attention to a remark that he made in that speech. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman must take that speech as a 
whole, and not separately. p 

Mr. HAMLIN. I notice the gentleman says: 

I do not care whether he is a Democrat or a Republican. Shall 
the letters “ R. I.“ —rallroad influence—be branded on his brow when 
he fons back to his constituency and tells them that he would not 
consider a question under which their rights might be protected? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I said that, and I say that now. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Then the gentleman says just what the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] says he did say. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not apologize for anything 
I did say. That is put in the form of a question. I asked 
the question “ Shall it be done?” You must answer that ques- 
tion yourself. I will not. I have not said that it was true that 
that influence existed. Upon the contrary, I disclaimed that, but 
I am not going to retreat one single inch. I have no apologiesto 
make for one single word that was uttered here yesterday. You 


did put yourselves in a bad attitude. I do not say that you 
were corrupt, and I do not believe that you were, but you put 
yourselves in an attitude you ought not to have put yourselves 
in, and you are entitled to the censure that you received, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLEN. The gentleman said: 

Gentlemen, like craven cowards. 


Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman stated that a while ago. 
Mr. HEFLIN (continuing)— 


destroying every vestige of respect that a decent Democrat should 
have, follow the lead of the Republican Party, repudiate the Demo- 
cratic President, the Democratic Postmaster General, the Democratic 
Rules Committee, and the Democratic Post Office Committee of this 
House, for what? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the point of order? 

Mr. DONOVAN. There is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there is a quorum pres- 
ent. Gentlemen of the committee will be seated. The Sergeant 
at Arms will see that Members take their seats. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Just let the committee come to order. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I raise the question of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is not well taken. The Chair 
thinks there is a quorum present. In the Committee of the 
Whole only 100 are required to make a quorum, and the Chair 

there are 100 Members present. The Sergeant at Arms 
will see that Members take their seats. The committee will 
be in order. The gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it is immaterial to me what the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Herrin] thinks about this or 
anything else. He has a right to his own judgment upon the 
facts of this case and I have a right to mine. I said, and I 
Say now, and I do not propose to withdraw one single word of 
it from anybody, that, in my opinion, when the President of 
the United States and the Postmaster General, when the Demo- 
cratic Committee on Rules, when the Democratie Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads asks for a rule to consider legis- 
lation that would save to this country millions of dollars, then 
the Democrat who turns his back upon that request, the Demo- 
erat who turns his back upon that demand, violates the best 
interests of the Democratic Party, and I do not care whether 
that Democrat comes from Alabama or anywhere else. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. , 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the language of the gentle- 
man 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to say that the President asked for this 
rule—demanded it? . 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the President did not go before the com- 
mittee and ask for the rule; but the President did this: He 
approved the action of the Postmaster General in doing it, as I 
am advised by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. COOPER. Did the President approve of putting the 
Rural Free Delivery System of this country under the contract 
system? If he did, then you will never have another Demo- 
cratic President. t 

Mr. MOON. I do not know whether the President approved 
that or not, and that is not the question here. 

Mr. COOPER. It is in your rule. 

Mr. GORDON. It is not. 

Mr. COOPER. It was in the rule yesterday. 

Mr. GORDON. It was not. . 

Mr. MOON. The only question is whether the legislation 
shall be in order. 

That issue was not before you. The rule was provided to 
make that in order. And I am going to say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] that under the terms of the rule 
that was asked for here the rural carriers of the United States 
have secured $100 additional compensation, and when you voted 
against the rule yesterday every man who voted against it 
yoted against the proposition in that bill that would give the 
rural letter carriers the maximum pay, considering only dis- 
tance and not weights and number of packages. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Then a vote against the rule makes that 
additional appropriation of $2.000,000 for the increased pay 
of rural carriers subject to a point of order; that is to say, the 
rule would keep the increased pay in the bill, and if a point of 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question 
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order is made and no rule to protect it, then it goes out on af to a point of order, and would not come under the Holman 


point of order? Is that the correct parliamentary situation as 
to the increased pay of rural carriers? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. y 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee if the Postmaster Géneral and 
the President also requested that this item of the increase of 
rural carriers be included in the rule? 


Mr. MOON. No; that was put in the rule by the committee 
without the request of either the President or the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I would like to ask one other 
question. 

Mr. MOON. I mean to say that ađministrative legislation 


was demanded generally by the Postmaster General. The 
President approved the railway proposition, and so did the 
Postmaster General, as I am advised. I never talked to the 
President on the subject and do not know what he thinks per- 
sonally. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 

Mr. MOON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As to the provision affecting 
the weighing of mails and thereby affecting the railroad com- 
panies, I understood the gentleman in his speech on yesterday 
to make the statement that this would saye the Government 
several millions of dollars? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If that is true, will the gen- 
tleman state in his judgment whether or not that provision is 
subject to a point of order in this bill? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I think it is subject to a point of order, 
because it is entirely new law, and ft does not show a saving 
upon its face, and can not do it, but only shows an adminis- 
trative proposition of saving. The saving will occur, as the 
department thinks, in the handling of the mails. In other words, 
you have changed from the quadrennial weighing of the mails 
on a weight basis, on which the pay is to be computed, to 
the space provision, and you will have enough space under 
the contract to carry all your parcel post probably without 
any additional compensation and save many million dollars 
annually. That is their theory. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, 
one other question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman took occasion 
to arraign many of us on this side of the House—— 

Mr. MOON. I did not call anybody's name. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Neither did I call anybody’s 
name. I said many of us. I mean those who voted against the 
special rule on yesterday. I think the gentleman can not deny 
that. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. He arraigned us on the ground 
that we were opposing a policy which the President very much 
wanted and on the ground that we were not in favor of proper 
economy in governmental affairs. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee if he did not, when the President did 
recommend very specifically and urged within the knowledge of 
practically all the membership of the House his interest in 
the passage of the Alaskan bill, refuse to follow the mandates 
of the President. 

Mr. MOON. I did. I do not ask you to follow it where you 
were able to get on the floor and justify your opposition to it. 
I simply said in all questions of administrative propositions 
connected with these departments and the economies there it 
was wise for the legislative branch to follow the Executive 
where they could conscientiously do so. If you will read that 
speech, you will see in that same connection that I said I did 
not favor any subservience to the Executive, that I would op- 
pose, as I have done on this floor, the position of the Execu- 
tive on the civil-service matter or any other matter of prin- 
ciple, but I do think that you ought to give some respect to 
the head of the Government and the departments when they 
are asking you simply for legislation, administrative and eco- 
nomie in its character and involving no question of principle 
upon which you might properly differ. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
me for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. z ` 

Mr. HOWARD. I believe, in answer to the question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pack], you stated that 
none of the economies recommended by the department could 


One other question. 


Does the gentleman yield for 


be brought up for consideration; that they would be subject 


1 because the economies do not appear affirmatively in the 

Mr. MOON. That is true as to many of them. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, then, under the present situation there 
were $2,000,000 that were to go to the rural carriers which is 
subject to a point of order, is it not? 

Mr. MOON. I think so. . 

Mr. HOWARD. And the $100 additional which they would 
have gotten if the rule had been adopted will be withheld from 
them if anybody makes the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. I think so. I think if gentlemen who want to 
help the rural carriers based their opposition to the rule on 
the fact that the rule did not benefit them, they will find if 
they read it that they were mistaken. > 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 
$ NN RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman think he was justi- 

Mr. MOON. Now, if you are going back to that speech, I 
want to say to you that it is a matter of opinion. I stated the 
facts as I understand them and the inferences I drew from 
them, and if I had not thought I was justified I would not have 
done so. Of course I think I was justified. I do not charge 
you with dishonesty or corruption, oz anything of that sort, 
but I do charge you with the very worst party judgment that 
any lot of men ever had in the world. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I merely want to ask the gentleman if he 
did not go too far? And I want to say to the gentleman that 
he is not charging anything against me, because I did not vote 
against it. 

Mr. MOON. Well, then, what have you got to do with it? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 
man 

Mr. MOON. Well, ask your question. Do not go into a 
speech. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I will ask it if I am permitted. 

Mr. MOON. Go ahead and ask it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have this much 
to do with it as a Democrat, that when this gentleman charges 
that there is railroad influence enough on this side of the 
House to defeat this legislation, I, as a Democrat, do not be- 
lieve it, and I repudiate it, sir. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina has expressed himself, and he has given his 
opinion, and I am entirely willing that this House shall take it 
for just what it is worth. [Laughter.] I do not want to offend 
anybody in this House. That is not my habit. I have never 
said anything against a Democrat or Republican that was in- 
tended to be unkind. I have given the facts and have drawn 
the inferences from them. “Is it the hit dog that yelps or 
not?” [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] can proceed. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes in which to make a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will have to get time from 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] or the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON ]. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from North Carolina desire 
to make a statement? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I want to make a statement. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. Go ahead. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WEBB. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I think all of this business has 
been quite a tempest in a teapot. I do not think that Judge 
Moon intended to reflect upon the Members who voted against 
his rule yesterday. I know how men feel after losing a battle 
either in the courthouse or on this floor. At such times they 
say things that they do not really mean. They are at such 
times intemperate in speech. I acquit Judge Moon of what 
his speech would be understood to imply.as to the motives of 
Democrats—60 of them—who did not vote for the special rule 
yesterday. 


Does the gentleman yield? 


I have this to do with it, Mr. Chair- 
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When I came in on the floor of the House yesterday I had 
been down at the department attending to some official business, 
and I asked some fellow Member what the rule was. He 
said, “It is a rule that the Committee on Rules has reported,” 
and I voted “aye.” Immediately two colleagues of mine said 
to me, “ Look here, Weee, that rule is loaded.“ There are 37 
pages of it, and it has not even been read in the House by the 
Clerk. There is a lot of ‘dynamite’ in it, and you ought not to 
vote for it.“ I said, “I do not know about that. I am afraid 
you are like a lot of cattle, being stampeded; but yielding to 
your judgment, since you have heard the discussion, and to be 
agreeable, I will change my vote.” [Laughter and applause.] 
So I went down and changed my vote, as also did about 30 or 40 
of my colleagues. But the truth is I did not know a single 
syllable that the rule contained, and I do not suppose any other 
Member knew all the rule contained, unless it was the members 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee and the Rules 
Committee. I doubt if one out of ten Members even now know 
what the rule contained. All Members, in the stress of their 
numerous duties, must rely on their colleagues in a measure 
as to casting their vote, especially when one has not had the 
time to investigate fully a subject for himself. I voted against 
the rule because my colleagues—KireHin and Pace and GUDGER 
and DoveHtoN—true and loyal men, noble representatives of a 
noble people, had yoted that way. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as far as the railroad influence is con- 
cerned, my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] knows that rail- 
road influences did not touch the hearts or the minds of a 
single man who voted yesterday against that rule. I do not 
believe he himself really thinks that they did it on that account. 
If the men who voted against the rule yesterday were controlled 
by railroad influences, and a majority of the House did so vote, 
they ought to be kicked out of the House; and if Judge Moon 
makes the charge that they were controlled by railroad in- 
fluences, and it is not so, then Judge Moon ought to resign as 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
or apologize to the House. [Applause.] I say that in absolute 
kindness, because Judge Moon and I have been good friends for 
a long time and are good friends yet. 

I remember the time when Judge Moon felt it to be his duty 
to yote with 23 Democrats who supported Mr. Cannon; but I 
know that Judge Moon is an honest man and a courageous man, 
with positive views, and a man who has the courage to express 
them. For a long time the couatry wanted a parcel post and I 
wanted it. It was understood that Judge Moon was opposed to 
it. Yet I never said that the express companies owned or con- 
trolled Judge Moon. I would not say that for the world. I do 
not believe it is so. I believe in charity to my fellow man and to 
honest Members who differ from me. 

Now I want to come back to where I started, and repeat that 
I do not think that Judge Moon really meant it when he inti- 
mated yesterday that the 60 men here who voted against the 
rule were controlled by railroad influences. The language is 
harsh. 

I do not believe Judge Moon meant that. So far as I am 
concerned, it just so happens that I never voted with the rail- 
roads in my life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three min- 
utes more. Not 1 Member out of 10. I venture to assert, even 
knew the railway weighing measure was included in the rule. 

-I voted for this identical measure the 11th of last August, and 
the bill is now in the Senate and I am still for it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes more to 
the gentleman. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? : 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Would not the gentleman vote for the rail- 
roads if he thought the railroads were right? 

Mr. WEBB. I would; but it so happens in my public career 
that I did not think they were right on the issues presented in 
the State senate and in this House. We bad a fight for eight 
years on the floor of this House over the Southern Railroad 
mail subsidy. ‘This road runs through my district and carried 
this subsidized mail to it. They ran two magnificent trains, 
Nos. 37 and 97, and the subsidy was about $142,000 a year 
to those two trains; and every year when the appropriation bill 
came up I voted against that subsidy. and I was criticized on 
account of my vote by seme of my friends. No railroad or rail- 
road agent ever asked me to vote against a single provision in 
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the 87-page rule, and I do not believe that 1 per cent of the 60 
good Democrats who voted against it even knew that the railway 
Weighing provision was in the rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from Tennessee for the 


opportunity of making this statement. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to put my friend right 
in regard to these matters. Does he know who made the report 
that started the fight on the railroad subsidy that he speaks of? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know, sir. I think the fight was on 
when I came to Congress. 

Mr. MOON. I will inform the gentleman that I made the first 
motion to strike out the subsidy, and the first report against it, 
and I followed it to the end. 
aa WEBB. I followed the gentleman and voted with him on 

at. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman said I voted with 23 Democrats 
who supported Mr. Cannon. The gentleman ought to know bet- 
ter than that. Mr. FITZGERALD, a Democrat in this House, 
offered the resolution containing the rules for which I voted 
with 23 Democrats. That was in the Sixty-first Congress. 
What happened? In the Sixty-second Congress the Democratic 
Party rejected the proposition of the majority in the previous 
Congress to leaye the question of the determination of the rules 
to 15 men, 9 from one side and 6 from the other. I had opposed 
the proposition that 9 Republicans and 6 Democrats should 
settle and determine the destinies of the Democratic Party in 
the Sixty-first Congress. What did the Democrats do in the 
Sixty-second Congress? They adopted the old rules that had 
existed for many years—and it was a wise thing to do, because 
they were sensible rules—except they accepted and made a part 
of the new rules the identical four propositions that those 23 
Democrats voted for, and they added one other rule, that took 
the Speaker from the Rules Committee; so that in that Con- 
gress the action of the 23 Democrats was vindicated by the 
unanimous vote of the Democratic Party. And so it happened 
again in this Congress, and you have no other rules here—save 
one, taking the Speaker from the Committee on Rules—except 
the Republican rules and the rules proposed by those 23 Demo- 
crats. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend permit an interruption? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I am not criticizing the gentleman's course 
whether he is right or wrong. 

Mr. MOON. You did criticize it. 

Mr. WEBB. No, no. 

Mr. MOON. You had the notion that I was wrong, and I had 
the notion that you were wrong, and you criticized me. 

Mr. WEBB. I did not express the opinion that you were 
wrong, but I expressed the idea that your efforts were charita- 
ble; and I did not charge you with betraying. s 

Mr. MOON. Oh, every Democrat, and you among them, went 
into a solemn convention and denounced us for our vote on 
the Fitzgerald rule—every single one of you—and then you 
came back in the next Congress and adopted every one of 
those rules. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not remember any such convention as 
that. > 

Mr. MOON. Yes, you did, at your meeting—your caucus. I 
have not forgotten it. : 

Mr. WEBB. I have not joined in any such denunciation. I 
did not mean to bring up the merits of the rule question. 

Mr. MOON. Those things were done. All the gentlemen 
around me know that the majority of the Democratic Party in 
caucus assembled denounced the 23 men and established for the 
first time the caucus proposition instead of the consent agree- 
ment that had theretofore applied. > 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I know my dear, good friend thinks that the 
remedy being applied is worse than the ailment. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, I am not complaining of that now. I am 
just answering the suggestion of my friend Wess against me. 

Mr. HOWARD. Did you not think that? 

Mr. MOON. They published an address against us, as my 
friend sitting beside me [Mr. CLARK] reminds me, and they 
issued it to the country. Then you took up our wisdom, every 
word of it, and had no wisdom to add to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I think my friend misunderstood me. 

Mr. MOON. I beg to be excused from going into that any 
further. I am in the very best of humor- My friend said that 
I was supposed to be against the parcel post. I was supposed 
to, and did, propose to give very careful consideration to that 
proposition, and not rush into that legislation until I had 
information in reference to it, just as I am about this railroad 
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proposition now. But when all the facts were before us, when 
the time for action came, go and look at your record and see 
who introduced the parcel-post proposition that became the 
law. I introduced the proposition in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill; and then, seeing the temper of this House, that 
we might go further than the mere rural delivery, I offered a 
substitute on the floor of this House for the proposition I had 
in the bill. That substitute was adopted by this House, and the 
bill went to the Senate, and the provisions of the House and 
Senate bill were combined by Senator Bourne and myself in 
the conference report that was adopted, and that is the parcel- 
post law of the United States to-day. [Applause.] Yet the 
gentleman takes these two things as rather suspicious against 
me. Well, I said, and it is not necessary for me to keep 
repeating it, but I want to assure this House that in that speech 
yesterday I was expressing, as I always try to express, my 
calm judgment upon all the facts and circumstances as pre- 
sented. I did not care what influence you were ruled by, 
or whether there was any. I suggested three influences. If 
those were not the things that controlled you, you can tell us 
what did. 

Now my friend pleads ignorance of the facts. Ignorance of 
the law excuses no man. 

The gentleman says he was ignorant as to the provisions 
of the law. I want to make an exception of the general rule 
and to give the benefit to the gentleman from North Carolina 
and to all the other gentlemen who voted that way, because 
you were ignorant beyond. all question or you would not have 
done it. [Laughter.] I am going to excuse you in that which 
the law will not do on account of your ignorance. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the purpose 
of pouring oil on the troubled waters of the Democratic sea. 
Far be it from me to restrain any of the gentlemen on the other 
side when they are disposed to tell each other just what they 
think of each other. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

The only real regret I have in the matter is that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] saw fit to somewhat tone 
down his very caustic remarks of yesterday before he printed 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. And yet I am inclined to 
think that this is true. A great many years ago a great man 
is recorded as having said, “I said in my haste, ‘All men are 
liars’” It is not recorded that David in his sober moments, 
unmoved by haste or anger, ever laid that sweeping indictment 
against his fellow men. 

Without any knowledge of what motives may have actuated 
gentlemen on the other side in their rather precipitate transfer 
of their votes before the roll call ended yesterday, I am at least 
inclined to think that after the sting of defeat has passed the 
gentleman from Tennessee will be inclined as he now, indeed, 
seems inclined, to considerably modify his very caustic and 
sweeping statement relative to his fellow Members on the 
Democratic side. He knows them better than we do, and he 
ought to be accurate in his speech in regard to them, even in 
moments of anger and defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose, however, was to transfer the de- 
bate from this atmosphere of crimination and recrimination, of 
charges and countercharges, to the clear, pure, atmosphere of 
the western plains and mountains, to discuss a matter which 
may be of interest to gentlemen who voted on both sides of the 
rule yesterday. Assuming as I do—and I think accurately—that 
the vote on the rule was largely influenced by reason of the fact 
that it tended to affect, or the legislation it made in order 
would affect, the policy under which we have been operating 
in the carrying of the rural mails. 

Out in the western country, particularly the mountainous 
West, we have not had to any considerable extent the benefit 
of rural delivery. There are only 14 rural routes in my State of 
nearly a hundred thousand square miles. We get along there 
with star routes. Now that the Postmaster General has sug- 
gested a change from the present system of annual salaries to 
rural ee to the system of contracts, which is the rule 
under star routes, it may be somewhat interesting to dis- 
cuss the conditions where star-route service is the more impor- 
tant postal service. It is unfortunate for the star-route serv- 
ice that it has been so largely supplanted and overshadowed by 
the Rural Delivery Service that there are comparatively few 
Members of Congress interested in it, While we have seen the 
pay of the rural carriers increased year after year, until their 
average pay is more than twice what it was when the service 
was first inaugurated, the pay of the star-route carrier has ad- 
vanced comparatively little. 

It is perhaps natural that the Postmaster General, desiring 
to economize in his service, desires to modify a system that 


has so constantly increased in cost and bring it more in har- 
mony with the star-route system, under which the Government 
secures service for much less money than it pays for a like 
service under rural routes. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $9,000,000 for the star 
routes. ‘That is an increase of $325,000 over the appropriation 
of last year. In my opinion it is not sufficient. 

I have been calling attention to the fact that these star- route 
appropriations were inadequate for years. This is an annual 
speech of mine. I have on several occasions secured increases 
above the estimate. I shall offer an amendment above this 
estimate, and I think I shall be able to demonstrate that that 
increase is necessary if in the western and sparsely settled por- 
tions of the country we are to have a mail service such as 
American citizens, wherever they may be located, are entitled to. 

There are more than 11,000 star routes in the country. For 
a considerable number of years, with the spread and extension 
of the rural system the number of star routes was constantly 
diminishing. The pendulum is somewhat swinging the other 
way at this time, and the number of star routes has increased 
in the last six months by something like 50. The probability is 
that if the service is reasonably cared for, if the people of the 
sparsely settled sections of the country are given any sort of 
reasonable mail facilities there will be an increase at least of 
several hundred routes in the coming fiscal year. There are at 
least a score of routes in my State now asked for that ought to 
be established in addition to the abandoned routes that should 
be reestablished. 

I do not desire to unfairly criticize the postal authorities in 
connection with this matter. I realize that in their proper 
desire to economize within reason in the Postal Service they 
find it a little difficult sometimes to bring themselves to a frame 
of mind which they feel would justify the authorization of 
service at a very considerable increase of cost above the service 
of the past. I am not, however, able to understand why they, 
object to retaining as good a service as the people have had in 
the past, 

The fact is that the western mountainous country has, as to 
some of its communities, rather been injured than otherwise 
by the establishment of the pargel post, and in this way: The 
establishment of the parcel post necessarily increases the cost 
of star routes. The department desires to economize, and is 
not disposed to grant these necessary increases. The Postmas- 
ter General estimates a surplus of receipts over expenditures 
for the last fiscal year of somewhere between $3.000,000 and 
$4,000,000. This report indicates that the excess is over 
$4,000,000, but the Postmaster General in his report places it 
at something more than $3,000,000. 

Now, this is a very excellent showing and ought to be ap- 
proved by all providing it is not obtained at the expense of the 
service, and providing it is not the result of economies which 
deny American citizens postal facilities to which they are en- 
titled. I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that while you are having a considerable amount of disagree- 
ment as to whether or not rural carriers are to have their pay, 
still further increased, there are a large number of people un- 
der the American flag in the western country that have no mail 
facilities at all. 

We are putting in refrigerators down here in the post office 
in this city to care for perishable goods transported by the 
Postal Service. We are providing in many villages of small 
population for house-to-house delivery, and yet the Post Office 
Department is denying very considerable communities in my 
State and in other Western States postal facilities of any kind, 
except such as they secure under what is known as special 


service, which is no provision at all. The Postal Service is not 


justified in claiming credit for a surplus of revenues over ex- 
penditures when it does not maintain the Postal Service in as 
satisfactory condition as it has been maintained in the past. I 
haye a list of 11 star routes in my State that have been operated 
from 5 to 30 years prior to July 1 last that are now abandoned, 
and the people living along those routes and at the end of some 
of them around the post offices have now no mail delivery at 
all at any time except as they provide for it and pay for it 
themselves. The condition in Wyoming is not dissimilar from 
that in other Western States. Wyoming is Republican in its 
representation, and some people have been unkind enough to 
the Post Office Department to suggest that possibly we would 
do better in the matter of star routes if our delegation in Con- 
gress was of a differeut political faith. In my opinion there is 
no ground or basis for such a criticism, because the conditions 
of which I complain are no more acute in my State than they 
are ir the West generally. As a matter of fact, I think we 
have suffered less than any of our neighbor States. One renson 
for it, I think, is that we have been unusually active in calling 
to the attention of the department the needs of our people for 
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postal service. The department by the discontinuance of these 
11 routes—and nothing bas been furnished to take the place of 
most of them, no other postal facilities having been provided— 
has saved something like $11,000, and by reducing the frequency 
of service on various other routes it has accomplished a saving 
of about $3,000, or a total saving in our State in these routes of 
something less than $15,000. I assume that the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads takes this position, that every 
American community, every locality, where any considerable 
number of American people live is entitled to some postal facili- 
ties, and, be the cost however so high, some sort of postal 
facilities should be afforded. 

The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General does not provide 
for the postal routes in Alaska. That service comes under the 
Second Assistant. I think if the Fourth Assistant had experi- 
ence with the Alaskan business he would be a little more in- 
clined to be liberal with western communities at home. In 
Alaska we spend $10 per capita for the carrying of the mail 
by star routes to the 35,000 white people who occupy that Terri- 
tory. In a large portion of the West the expenditure is not 
one-fifth that amount, On the rural routes the cost of delivery, 
if I recollect rightly, is about $2.50 per annum per capita. Be- 
ginning with a cost of about 50 cents per capita, it has gone to 
$2.50 per capita, if I am rightly informed. The Postmaster 
General desires to make a saving by letting these routes by 
contract, and he believes that he can accomplish a saving of 
eighteen to twenty million dollars in so doing. I think that is 
questionable. I do not believe it would be possible to accom- 
plish so great a saving as that. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the star-route service in the gentleman’s 
part of the country perform the same service that the rural de- 
livery does? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not entirely, because the star-route car- 
riers do not sell stamps. 

Mr. COX. Or money orders? 

Mr. MONDELL. They do not do money-order business; but, 
with that exception, they do practically everything that the 
rural carrier does. They deliver the mail in boxes and collect 
mail along the routes and deliver the pouches at the post offices 
on and at the end of the route. 

Mr. COX. Ordinarily, what is the length of your star-route 
service as compared to the rural routes? 

Mr. MONDELL. The star-route service is all the way from 
5 to 150 miles. They vary quite a good deal. 

Mr. COX. What is the comparative cost between the two? 
Which is the higher, the star-route or the rural-route service? 

Mr. MONDELL. According to the statement made before the 
committee by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, the 
average cost of star routes the country over is a trifle less than 
10 cents, and the cost of rural delivery the country over is 
about the same fraction less than 16 cents, or a difference of 
almost 5 cents a mile. 

Mr. COX. What is the cost per mile traveled for star-route 
service in the gentleman’s country? 

Mr. MONDELL. The cost of star-route service in the moun- 
_ tain region is almost exactly the same as the cost of rural 

delivery the country over. 

Mr. COX. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MONDELL. Almost exactly the same. Before I come 
to that, Mr. Chairman, I desire to emphasize what I had started 
out to say. I think the Postmaster General is mistaken in his 
estimate of the saving that he would make by a change of pol- 
icy, because I believe that with the extension and the enlarge- 
ment and the growth of the parcel ost, the lowest contract 
rates that could be secured on the routes would be larger than 
the Postmaster General has estimated. But here is the situa- 
tion out in our country, where we have to contract for the carry- 
ing of the mail: If the cost in any case approaches the average 
cost of the rural route per mile, the postal authorities say that 
the bid is too high. They again advertise, and sometimes four 
and five different successive bids are submitted before the de- 
partment will let a contract, and frequently they refuse to let a 
contract at all. We are securing practically no new routes. 
We have applications pending in my State for some needed and 
necessary new star routes, and it is the most difficult thing in 
the world to get the department to give those routes favorable 
consideration. We should have reestablished most of the 11 
routes that have been discontinued. Owing to the increased 
cost, by reason of the parcel post, the department refuses to let 
contracts. In other words, their attitude is this: The parcel 
post, instituted for the benefit of the people, in view of the fact 
that it Increases the cost of the service, is to be denied to the 
people in these rural communities, and all other service with it, 


Mr. STEENERSON. I want to inquire of the gentleman if 
he knew whether the refusal to extend these rural routes was 
begun lately or since the European war, or whether the practice 
is the same now as it was before? 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the department is not now refusing 
to establish these routes on account of the war in Europe. They 
are declining to establish them, evidently, on account of their 
desire to economize. Now, I do not wish to be unfairly critical 
of the department. The gentlemen down there have treated 
me with every consideration up to the point of letting contracts, 
and they have awarded some contracts with regard to which it 
seemed pretty difficult to persuade their judgment. The diffi- 
culty is that in the department there has grown up a notion 
that the Postal Service must pay everywhere, and that is the 
theory that is wrecking our star-route service. If we can afford 
to pay $10 to carry mail to every man, woman, and child in 
Alaska, we can afford to pay whatever sum is necessary—and 
it will be much less than that—to carry mail, at least occa- 
sionally and with reasonable frequency, to the people in the 
isolated settlements of the mountain States. There are people 
in my State 25, 30, and 40 miles from a post office who are 
now receiving no mail at all. These are not heavily settled dis- 
tricts, but there are considerable numbers of people so de- 
prived, and largely due to this mistaken notion—which is not 
shared, I am sure, by the Post Office Committee or any of its 
members—that the Postal Service must be made to pay. We 
established the Postal Service for the purpose of supplying the 
people of the United States, wherever they might settle, with 
mail at reasonable intervals, and I hope and pray that the de- 
partment will overcome and get away from its present disposi- 
tion to unreasonably economize at our expense. I hope they 
will reestablish these old routes and give fair consideration to 
the demands we are making for new ones. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAuNpERS, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill. H. R. 19906, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 
To Mr. Murpock, for 10 days, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. Davenport, indefinitely, on account of illness. Z 
LEGISLATION ON POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman from Texas 
think the House ought to be notified that we are about to take 
this rule up? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I think possibly we can get them 
here after we begin the discussion. There will be some dis- 
cussion on the rule, but I have no objection—— 

Mr. MANN. How much time is expected to be given? 

Mr. HENRY. How much time would the gentleman like to 
have on that side? 

Mr. LENROOT. Say 20 minutes on a side. 

Mr. HENRY. If we should agree to 20 minutes on a side, I 
shall move fhe previous question at the end of the 40 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think that Mem- 
bers 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have the 
Members here, and therefore I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HENRY. I thought w2 might read the resolution first. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order there is no qrorum present, and evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves a call 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper willl lock the dooors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Alken Barto: 


n 
Beall, Tex. 


Ainey Ashbrook Broussard 
Alexander Avis „Ga. Brown, N. Y. 
Anderson Baltz Blackmon Brown, W. Va. 
Ausberry Barchfeld Britten Browning 


Bruckner Gardner Langham Price 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tenn. Lee, Ga. Prouty 
Burnett George Lee, Reed 
Butler rry L'Engle Riordan 
Calder Gittins Lesher Roberts, Mass. 
Campbell Glass Lever Rothermel 
Cantor Godwin, N. C. Levy Rucker 
Carew Goldfog Lewis, Md. Scully 
Carlin Gordon s, Pa. Seidomridge 
Casey Gorman Lindquist Sells 
Clancy Graham, III. Linthicum Sherwood 
Clark, Fla. Graham. Pa. oe Shreve 
Claypool Green, lowa Loft Sims 
Connelly, Kans, zregg ue Sinnott 
Copley Griest McAndrews Slem 
Cramton Griffin McClellan Smith, Md. 
Dale Hamill McGuire, Okla, Smith, Saml. W. 
888 Hamilton, Mich. McKenzie Stedman 

itrick Hamilton, N. TJ. McLaughlin Taggart 
Difenderfer Hart Maher Talbott, Md. 

nohoe Haugen Martin Talcott, N. Y. 
Dooling Hawley Metz Taylor, Ala 
Doremus Helgesen Miller Taylor, D A 
Driscoll obron Moore acher 
Drukker Howard Morin Towner 
Dunn Howell Moss, Ind. Townsen 
Eagan Hughes, W. Va. Moss, W. Va. Underhill 
Eagle Hulings Murdock Vare 
Edmonds Humph Miss, Neeley, Kans, Vollmer 
Edwards Johnson, Utah Neely, W. Va. Walker 
Elder Johnson, Wash. Nolan, J. I. Walsh 

h Jones O'Brien Watkins 
Estopinal Kennedy, Conn. O'Hair Whitacre 
Fairchild Kindel Lea Wilson, Ela 
Faison Kinkead, N. J. Patten, N. Y. Wilson, . 
Flood, Va. owla: R. ‘eters Winslow 
Floyd, Ark. Kono Peterson 
French Korbly Platt 
Gallivan Kreider Post 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 256 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a priv- 
ileged resolutjon from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 684 (H. Rept. 1240). 


Resolved, That after the adoption of this rule it shall be in order in 
the consideration of H. R. 1 „ a bill making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, to consider new | ation in said bill, 
notwithstanding the rules of the House, as follows, to wit: 

“For compensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 


t offices: 
Poe Buperintendents of finance, superintendents of mails, and superin- 
tendents of delivery, six at not exceeding $3,800 each ; 

“ Superintendents of finance, and superintendents of mails, six at not 
exceeding $3,400 each: 


“ Superintendents of finance, and superintendents of mails, 16 at not 
ex low $3.200 each ; 

“ Superintendents of finance, auditors, and superintendents of mails, 
20 at not exceeding $3,000 each; 

“ Superintendents of finan cashiers, superintendents of mails, as- 
sistant superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of delivery, 
30 at not exceeding $2,800 each; 

* Superintendents of magne cashiers, superintendents of mails, as- 
sistant superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of delivery, 
and superintendents of stations, 55 at not exceeding $2,600 each ; 

“ Superintendents of stations, 10 at not exceeding $2,500 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents 
of delivery, and superintendents of stations, 60 at not exceeding $2,400 


each ; 

= Superintendents of stations, 15 at not exceeding $2,300 each; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of malls, assistant superintendents of mails, and superintendents of 
stations, 60 at not a $2,200 each; 

“ Superintendents of stations, 40 at not exceeding $2,100 each; 

“Snperintendents of finance, cashiers, kkeepers, superintendents 
of matte, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of sta- 
tions, Toren special clerks, and stenographers, 140 at not exceeding 

2,000 each ; 
5 * Superintendents of stations, foremen, special clerks, and stenog- 
raphers. 70 at not exceeding 81.900 each; 

* Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations, 
foremen, special clerks, and stenographers, 150 at not exceeding $1,800 
each ; 

“Superintendents of finance, cashiers, superintendents of mails, assist- 
ant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations, foremen, spe- 
cial clerks, and stenographers, 240, at not exceeding $1,700 each; 

fh e peor of ea 5 eee 
of mails, assistant superintendents of ma super ents o s, 
5 veg special clerks, and stenographers, 400, at not exceeding $1,606 


ch 
ag Superintendents of finance, cashiers, bookkeepers, superintendents 
of mails, assistant superintendents ot mails, superintendents of stati 
foremen, special clerks, and stenographers, 700, at not exceeding $1, 


eas Superintendents of fnance, satya oy superintendents of mails, 
superintendents of stations, foremen, special clerks, and stenographers, 
1,575, at not exceeding $1,400 each ; 
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“Superintendents of finance, sa rin- 
tendents of stations, foremen, speria 700, 
at not exceeding $1,300 each; 
“ Stenographers, clerks in charge, and clerks, 18,500, at not exceed- 
ing $1,200 each; 
$1.1 Papen hac) clerks in charge, and clerks, 8,800, at not exceeding 
4 cb; 
“e apni Sad clerks in charge, and clerks, 6,535, at not exceeding 


3000 ences phers, clerks in charge, and clerks, 2,650, at not exceeding 
each ; 

“ Clerks in charge and clerks, 2,339, at not exceeding $800 each: 

“ Substitutes for clerks and employees absent without aye i 

“And to provide for the promotion of 75 per cent of the clerks in 
first-class post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the pro- 
motion of 75 cent of the clerks in second-class offices from the 
fourth to the fifth grade; in all, $48,860,060; and hereafter the appoint- 
ment and assignment of clerks hereunder shall be so made during each 
fiscal year as not to involve a greater a gate expenditure than the 
sum Hales ape ny Provided, That on and after July 1, 1915, the com- 
pensation to sopore other than those in the clerical grades in post 
offices of the first c shall be annual salaries graded in even hundreds 
of dollars based upon the postal receipts for the preceding calendar year 
of the post office at which they are employed, as follows: 

“At each post office where the receipts are $40,000 but less than 
on Superintendent of finance, $1,300; superintendent of mails, 


“At each post office where the receipts are $60,000 but less than 
714580 Superintendent of tinance. $1,400; superintendent of mails, 


“At each post office where the receipts are $100,000 but less than 
$150,000% Superintendent of finance, $1,500; superintendent of mails, 


“At each post office where the receipts are $150,000 but less than 
3 Superintendent of finance, $1,600 ; superintendent of mails, 


1 7 
“At each post office where the receipts are $200,000 but less than 
N Superintendent of finance, $1,700; superintendent of mails, 


1,700. 

“At each post office where the receipts are $300,000 but less than 
$400,000: Superintendent of finance, $1,800; cashiers, $1,500; superin- 
tendent of mails, $1,800; assistant superintendent of mails, $1,500. 

“At each post office where the receipts are $400,000 bat less than 

609.000: Superintendent of finance, $2,000; cashiers, $1,600; superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,000; assistant superintendent of malls, $1,600; 
stenographers, $900 to $1,200. 

“At each post office where the receipts are $600,000 but less than 
$800,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,200; cashiers, $1,700; superin- 
tendent of mails, $2,200; assistant superintendents of mails, $1,600 
and $1,700; stenographers, $900 to 81.200. 

“At each office where the receipts are $800,000 but less than 

000,000: Superintendent of finance, E2400; cashiers, 81.800; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,400; assistant 8 eee of mails, $1,700 
and $1,800; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; Mery ee 400. 

At each . — office where the receipts are 81.000.000 but less than 
$1,500,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,600; cashiers, $2,000; super- 
intendent of mails, $2,600; assistant su 
an 


rintendents of mails, su 
clerks, and stenographers, 


$2, ; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper, $1,500. 
“At each t office where the receipts are $1,500,000 but less than 
2,000,000: Superintendent of finance, $2,800; cashiers, $2,200; super- 
tendent of mails, $2. assistant superintendents of 2 82.000 
and $2,200; steno; Phers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper, $1,600. 
“At each office where the receipts are $2,000,000 but less than 
è ,000 : perintendent of finance, $3,000; casbiers, $2,400; super- 


intendent of mails, $3,000; assi: 
$2,200, and $2,400; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper, $1,800. 
At each office where the receipts are $3,000,000 but less than 
$5,000,000: Superintendent of finance, $3,200; cashlers, $2,600; super- 
intendent of mails, $3,200; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,200, 
$2,400, and $2,600; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkee: 
“At each post office where the receipts are $5,000,000 but less than 
$10,000,000 : Superintendent of finance, $3,400; 3 $2,800 ; reg 
intendent of mails, $3,400; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,400, 
$2,600, and $2,800; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper, $2,200. 
“At each post office where the receipts are $10,000,000 but less than 
$20,000,000 : Superintendent of finance, $3,600; cashiers, $2,800; 5 — 
Intendent of mails, $3,400; assistant superintendents of mails, 22 00. 
$2,600, and 82.800; stenographers, $900 to $1,200; bookkeeper, $2,400. . 
“At each post office where the receipts are $20,000,000 or over: 
Superintendent of finance, $3,800; cashiers, 82.800; N naen of 
mails, $3,800; assistant superintendents of mails, $2 .. $2,600, and 
2,800 ; superintendent of oe $3,800 ; assistant superintendents of 
ivery, $2,400, $2,600, and 82. ;. Stenographers, $900 to $1,200; 
bookkeeper, $2,400; auditor, 000: And 6 That there 
may also be employed at firs -class post offices al clerks, foremen, 
and stenographers at a salary of $1,300 or more per annum, the total 
number at any post office not to exceed one at $1,300 for each $100,000 
receipts, one at $1,400 for each $200,000 receipts, one at $1,500 for 
each $400,000 reser, one St $4,000 for each $800,000 receipts, one 
at A r for each $1,500 receipts, one at $1,800 for each 
$3,000, each $6,000, receipts, and 
one at $2,000 for each $12,000,000 receipts: And provided further, That 
on and after July 1, 1915, the 3 of station superintendents shall 
be based on the postal receipts a number of employees at their 
respective stations on the following basis: 
“When the receipts of a carrier station do not exceed $5,000 per 
annum, the station shall have a credit of 3 points, und for each 
additional $5,000 a credit of 1 point. 
“ When the receipts of a noncarrier station do not exceed $5,000 per 
the station shall have a credit of 3 points, and for each 


annum, 
additional $30,000 a credit of 1 point. 

“When the employees (clerks and carriers, city and ot ata 
carrier station are 3 or less, the station shall have a credit of point 


and for each multiple of 3 employees a credit of 1 point. 

“ Stations — . — credit of less than 5 points shall be In charge of 
a clerk at a salary not to exceed $1,200. 

“At stations having a total credit of 5 points or more the salary 
of the superintendent shall be as follows: Five and 6 points, super- 
intendent, $1,300; 7 to 9 BB eo . 1.400: 10 to 13 

ints, superintendent, 81.500; 14 to 18 points, superintendent, $1,600; 
13 to 23 ints, superintendent, $1,700; 24 to 32 nts, 
ent, $1, : 33 to 44 points, superintendent, $1, ; 45 to points, 
superintendent, $2,000; 65 to 100 points, superintendent, $2,100; 
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101 to 135 points, superintendent, $2,200; 136 to 200 ints, super- 
intendent, 32.300 201 to 275 points, . 34200 oe to 
350 points, superintendent, $2,500; 351 points and over, superin- 
tendent: $2,000: = 


two years. 

Tuira, 5 g 23, lines 21 to 25, inclusive; and page 24, lines 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, as follows: 

“The appropriation for two delegates to the International Postal 
Union, at adrid. to be appointed by the Postmaster General from 
the Post Office Department, made by the act of August 24, 1912, making 


eld.” 

1 Fourth. Page 25, lines $ to 19, Inclusive, as follows: 

“Por pay of letter carriers, substitutes for carriers on annual leave, 
clerks in charge of 8 and tolls and ferriage, Rural Delivery 
Service, $54,700,000 : Provided, That not to ex $20,000 of the 
amount hereby app riated may be used for compensation of clerks 
in charge of substations: Provided further, That for imental 

urposes, under such regulations as he may prescribe, the ostmaster 
neral is authorized to advertise for proposals and to enter into con- 
tracts with the lowest responsible bidders for a period of not exceeding 
four years, for performing service on rural routes in one county 
in each State, and to pay for the same out of the amount hereby 
appropriated ""—and any and all other new legislation in section 1. 

Fifth. Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 

18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. d 26, beginning with line 20, page 30, 


making appropriations for t Post 

for the ce ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes,’ is 

hereby amended as follows: At the end of section 5 of sald 

the word ‘service,’ insert the following: ‘ Provided, That compensa- 
time for Sunday service during the month of December in any 

year may be allowed during the month of January next su 4 

“Sec. 3 That hereafter the Postmaster General may establish, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, one or more branch 
offices, nonaccounting offices, or stations of any post office for the 
transaction of such postal business as may be required for the con- 
venience of the public. E 

“Sec. 4. That hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into 
eee for the conduct of such stations for a term not ex 

‘our years. 

a Ske. 5. That on and after July 1, 1915, when the total compensa- 
tion of any postmaster at a post once of the fourth class for four con- 
seeutive quarters shall amount to $1,000, exclusive of commissions on 
money orders issued, and the receipts of such office for the same 

riod shall aggregate as much as $1,900, the Auditor for the Post 
3 1 — 80 tepert to oe ae 8 prp 

ursuance of such re. assign su office to lass, 
to be 5 be e 


te =a ea — the 1 ing of Den eo q 
and fix the salary o tmaster a 
2 6. at 80 mat A of on 1 of the ‘act making appropria- 


rgeney, between 
October 1 and April 1 of ag pow may hereafter return to the mails 
empty mail bags theretofore withd 1 
an 


the a riation for inlan 
exce tag the rate per pound per mile as shown by the last adjustment 


“Sec, 8. at when, during a weighing period, on account of floods 
or other causes, 0 in service occur on railroad routes and 


her, That readjustmen 
under this Kecen on routes in the fi section affected 
in the Ohio 


1913. 

“Src. 9. That so much of section 4 of An act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, and for other purposes,’ 9 August 24. 1912, as 
provides that no adjustment sh be made unless the diverted mails 
equal at least 10 per cent of the average daily weight on any of the 
routes affected is hereby repealed. 5 

“Sec. 10. That hereafter the Postmaster General may transfer, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, clerks from post offices of the first 
and second classes to the Railway Mail Service at salaries not exceeding 
the salary which the clerks are receiving in the post offices at the time 
of such transfer, with the consent of the clerk. 

“Sec. 11. That the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to 
readjust the compensation to be paid to railroad companies from the 
80th day of June, 1915, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, for 
the transportation and handling of the mails and furnishing facilities 
and services in connection therewith upon the conditions and at the 
rates hereinafter provided. 

“The Postmaster General may state railroad mail routes and 
authorize mail service thereon of the following four classes, namely: 
Full railway post-office car service, apartment railway post-office car 
service, storage-car service, and closed-pouch service. 


‘| that are not included in 


“ Full railway post-office car mail service shall be service by cars 40 
feet or more in length, constructed, fitted up, and maintained for the 
distribution of mails on trains. The authorization of full railway post- 
office cars shall be for standard-size cars 60 feet in length, inside 
measurement, except as hereinafter provided. 

“Apartment railway 8 ear mail service shall be service by 
apartments less than 40 feet in length in cars constructed, fitted up. 
and maintained for the distribution of mails on trains. Two standard 
sizes of apartment railway post-office cars may be authorized and paid 
for, namely, apartments 15 feet and 30 feet in length, inside measure- 
mere — as hereinafter provided. i 

“Storage-car mail service shall be service by cars used for the 
storage and carriage of mails in transit other than by full and apart- 
ment railway post-office cars. authorizations for storage cars 8 

t rail Xo t Th thorizati f t hall 
be for cars feet in length, inside measurement, except as hereinafter 
provided: Provided, That less than 60 feet of storage space may be 
authorized in ba cars. 

“Service by fall and apartment railway post-office cars and storage 
ears shall include the carriage therein of all mail matter, eanipmest, 
and supplies for the mai] service and the employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice or Post Office al pe cnn as shall be directed by the Postmaster 
General to be so carried. 

Closed. pouch mail service shall be the pray e and handling 
by railroad employees of mails on trains on which full or 5 rail- 
way 3 cars are not authorized, except as hereinbefore provided. 

The rates of payment for the services authorized in accordance 
with this act shall be as follows, namely: 

“For full railway post-office car mail service at not exceeding 21 
cents for each mile of service by a 60-foot car. 

“In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $2 as an initial 
rate and the same as a terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 60-foot 


“For apartment railway post-office car mail service at not exceeding 
103 cents for each mile of service a 30-foot apartment car and 33 
cents for each mile of service by a 15-foot apartment car. : 

In addition thereto he — allow not exceeding $1 as an initial 
rate and the same as a termina! rate for each one-way trip of a 30-foot 
apartment car and 50 cents as an initial rate and the same as a 
terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 15-foot apartment car. 

“For storage-car mail service at not exceeding 20 cents for each 
mile of service by a 60-foot car. 

“In addition thereto he — 9 allow not ex 
rate and the same as a termin 
car. 


Where authorizations are made for cars of the standard lengths of 
60, 30, and 15 feet, as provided by this act, and the railroad company 
is unable to furnish such cars of the length authorized, but furnishes 
cars of lesser length than those authorized, but which are determined by 
the department to be sufficient for the service, the Postmaster General 
max accept the same and pay only for the actual space furnished and 
used, the compensation to be not exceeding pro rata of that provided by 
this act for the standard length so authorized: Provided, That the Post- 
master General may accept cars and apartments of greater length than 
those of the standard requested, but no compensation shall be allowed 
for such excess lengths. 

For closed-pouch service, on routes upon which closed-pouch service 
only is performed, at not exceeding the rates of compensation provided 
by existing law for average daily weights of mail carried over the whole 
route; on routes upon which apartment eos | post-office car and 
closed-pouch services are performed, at not e ing * per mile pet 
annum for each 2,000 pounds average daily weight of s carried,and at 
pro rata of such rate of compensation for each 100 pounds of average na 
weight greater or less than 2.000 pounds; d on routes upon whic 
full railway post-office car and closed-pouch services or full railw. 
post-office car, apartment-car, and el -ponch services are perform 
at not exceeding $19 per mile per annum for each 2,000 pounds average 
daily weight of mails carried, and at pro rata of such rate of compensa- 
tion for each 100 pounds of average daily weight greater or less than 
2,000 pounds, the average daily weights to be ascertained in every case 
by the actual weighing of the mails. 

“The Postmaster General may require railroad companies carryin 
the mails to deliver them into and take them from the terminal an 
intermediate post offices and transfer them between railroad stations on 
their routes without additional compensation, under such regulations 
as he may deem proper, in cases where he does not provide for such 
service otherwise: Provided, That the Postmaster General, in his discre- 
tion, may relieve any of the roads of such service, 

“ Railroad companies whose railroads were constructed in whole or in 
part by a land grant made by Congress, on the conditions that the 
mails should be transported over their roads at such price as Congress 
should by law direct, shall receive only 80 per cent of the compensation 
otherwise authorized by this act. 

“The initial-and terminal rates provided for herein shall cover ex- 
penses of loading and unloading mails, switching, lighting, heating, 
cleaning mail cars, and all other expenses incidental to station service 
and required by the Postmaster General in connection with the malls 
the car-mile rate. The allowance for full 
railway post-office cars, apartment railway post-office cars, and stor: 
cars may be varied in accordance with the approximate difference 
their respective cost of construction and maintenance. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the average weight of closed-pouch 
mails per day upon which to adjust compensation, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to have such malis carried on the sev- 
eral routes weighed by the employees of the Post Office Department for 
such a number of successive days, not less than 35, at such times after 
July 1, 1915, as he may direct, and not less frequently than once in 
every year thereafter, the result to be stated and certified in such form 
and manner as he may direct. In computing the average weight of 
mails per day carried on a railroad route, the whole number of days 
included in the weighing period shall be used as a divisor. The expense 
of taking the weights of mails and the compensation to tabulators and 
clerks employed in connection with the weighings, for assistance in com- 
pleting computations, and of rentals, if necessary, in Washington, D. C., 
shall be paid out of the appropriation for inland transportation by 
railroad routes. 

“In computing the car-miles of the full railway post-office cars and 
9 railway post-office cars, the maximum space authorized in 

ther direction of a round-trip car run shall be rded as the space 


ceeding $2 as an initial 
rate for each one-way trip of a 60-foot 


to be computed in both directions, unless otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. 

pen computing the car-miles of storage cars, the maximum space 
authorized in either direction of a round-trip car run shall be regarded 
as the space to be computed in both directions, unless the car be used 
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by the company in the return movement, or otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. 

New service and additional service may be authorized at not ex- 
ceeding the rates herein provided, and service may be reduced or dis- 
continued with pro rata reductions in pay. as the needs of the Postal 
Service may require: Provided, That no additional pay shall be allowed 
for additional closed-pouch service on established routes until the next 
regular readjustment of pay therefor on such routes, and no additional 
pay shall be allowed for additional car service unless specifically author- 

d by the Postmaster General. 

“All cars or parts of cars used for the Railway Mail Service shall be 
of such construction, style, length, and character, and furnished in such 
manner as shall be required by the Postmaster General, and shall be 
constructed, fitted up, maintained, heated, lighted, and cleaned by and 
at the expense of the railroad companies. No pay shall be allowed 
for service by any railway post-office car which is not sound in mate- 
rial and construction and which is not equipped with sanitary drinking- 
water containers and toller facilities, nor unless such car is regularly 
and thoroughly cleaned. No pay shall be allowed for service by any 
wooden full railway post-office car unless constructed substantially in 
accordance with the most approved plans and specifications of the Post 
Office Department for such type of cars, nor for service uy sny wooden 
full railway t-office car run in any train between adjoi steel cars, 
or between the engine and a steel car adjoining. After the ist of July, 
1917, the Postmaster General shall not approve, or allow to be used, or 
pay for service by, any full railway post-office car not constructed of steel 
or steel underframe or equally indestructible material, and not less than 
25 per cent of the full railway post-office cars of a oy Bee ape | 
not conforming to these 8 on August 24, 1912, shall replac 
with cars constructed of steel annually after June, 1913; and all full 
railway post-office cars accepted for this service and contracted for by 
the railroad companies hereafter shall be constructed of steel. Until 
July 1, 1917, in cases of emergency and in cases where the necessities of 
the service require it, the Postmaster General may provide for service 
by full railway post-office cars of other than steel or steel underframe 
construction, and fix therefor such rate of compensation within the 
maximum herein provided as shall give consideration to the inferior 
character of construction and the railroad companies shall furnish serv- 
ice by such cars at such rates so fixed. 

28 vice over proper, owned or controlled by another company or a 
terminal company shall be considered service of the railroad company 
using such property and not that of the other or terminal company: 
Provided, That service over a land-grant road shall be paid for as 
herein provided. 

A d companies areis the mails shall furnish all necessary 
facilities for caring for and handling them while in their custody. They 
shall furnish all cars or parts of cars used in the transportation and 
distribution of the mails, except as is herein otherwise provided, and 
place them in stations before the departure of trains at such times and 
when required to do so. They.shall provide station space and rooms for 
handling, distribution, and transfer of mails in transit, and for offices 
and rooms for the employees of the Postal Service engaged in such 
transportation, when required ty the Postmaster General. 

very railroad company carrying the mails shall carry on any train 
it operates and without extra eee therefor the persons in charge of 
the mails, and when on duty and traveling to a from duty, and all 
duly accredited agents and officers of the Post Office Department and 
the Postal Service, while traveling on official business, upon the exhi- 
bition of their credentials. 

“If any railroad company carrying the mails shall fail or refuse to 
provide cars or apartments in cars for distribution purposes when 
required by the Postmaster General, or shall fall or refuse to construct, 
fit up, maintain, heat, light, and clean such cars and provide such 
appliances for use in case of accident as may be required by the Post- 
master General, it shall be fined such reasonable sum as may, in the dis- 
eretion of the Postmaster General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General shall in all cases decide upon what trains 
and in what manner the mails shall be conveyed. Every railroad com- 
pany — 3 the mails shall carry on any train it operates and with 

ue speed all mailable matter, Soon pete and supplies directed to be 
carried thereon. If any such railroad company shall fail or refuse to 
transport the mails, equipment, and supplies when required by the Post- 
master General on any train or trains it operates, such company shall 
be fined such reasonable amount as may. in the discretion of the Post- 
master General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General may make deductions from the pay of 
railroad companies carrying the malls under the provisions of this act 
for reduction in service or in frequency of service where, in his judg- 
ment, the importance of the facilities withdrawn or reduced requires 
it, and impose nes upon them for delinquencies. He may deduct the 
price of the value of the service in cases where it is not performed, 
and not exceeding three times its value if the failure be occasioned by 
the fault of the railroad company. 

“The provisions of this act shall apply to service operated by rail- 
road companies partly by railroad and partly by steamboat. 

“ The provisions of this act respecting the rates of compensation shall 
not apply to mails conveyed under special arrangement in freight trains, 
for which rates not exceeding the usual and just freight rates may 
be paid, in accordance with the classifications and tariffs approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Railroad companies nagging igo mails shall submit, under oath, 
when and in such form as may required by the Postmaster General, 
evidence as to the performance of service. 

“The Postmaster General“ is authorized to employ such clerical and 
other assistance as shall be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and to rent quarters in Washington, D. C., if necessary, for 
the clerical force en thereon, and to pay for the same out of the 
W for inland transportation by railroad routes. 

‘The Postmaster General shall from time to time request informa- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the revenue 
received by railroad companies from express companies for services 
rendered in the transportation of express matter, and may, in his dis- 
eretion, arrange for the transportation of mail matter other than of 
the first class at rates not exceeding those so ascertained and re- 
ported to him, and it shall be the duty of the railroad companies to 
carry such mall matter at such rates fixed by the Postmaster eral. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized, in his discretion, to petition 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the determination of a postal- 
carload or less-than-carload rate for transportation of mail matter 
of the fourth class and periodicals, and may provide for and authorize 
such transportation, when practicable, at such rates, and it shall be 
the duty of the railroad companies to provide and perform such service 
a = rates and on the conditions prescribed by the Postmaster 

eral. 


“The Postmaster General may, in his discretion, distinguish. be 
the several classes of mail matter and ponas for . 
patches of mail matter of the third and fourth classes and periodical 
when lower rates for transportation or other economies may be secure 
Shereby. 3 . — 3 Cement: to the service. 
e Postmaster General is authorized to return to the m $ 
racticable for the utilization of car space paid for and not * 


he mails, postal cards, stamped envelopes, newspaper wra 
— pagt, furniture, equipment, and Tether phe te les for the Postal 


“The Postmaster General, in cases of emergency between October 
and April 1 of any year, may hereafter return 10 the mails 5 i 
mall bags and other equipment theretofore withdrawn therefrom as 
required by law, and where such return requires additional authoriza- 
par: Ses 3 water wo Ne gene oe this 55 to pay for the trans- 

s prov: or herein out of the a 
inland C err routes. 9 

x e Postmaster General may have the weights of mail taken 
railroad mall routes and computations of 8 loads of the 
Several classes of cars and other computations for statistical and 
1 — 875 at such Tunen as he may elect, and pay 

è 0 e appro} 

— railroad routes. ppropriation for inland transportation 
“ It sha unlawful for any railroad company to refuse to perfo 
mai! service at the rates of compensation provided by law. wien — 
for the period required by the Postmaster General so to do, and for 

bhi dS such offense it shall be fined not exceeding $5,000. 

hat the unexpended balances of the appropriations for inland 
transportation by railroad routes and for railway post-office car service, 
by the act of March 9, 1914, making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 
ona no other purposes, are hereby made available for the purposes o 

“ SEC. 12. That on account of the increased weight of mails resultin 
from Postmaster General's order No, 7720, of December 18, 1913, on 
specting rates upon and limit of weight of parcel-post packages in the 
local, first, and second zones, and effective from Kagust 15, 1913. the 
Postmaster General is authorized to add to the compensation paid for 
transportation on railroad routes on and after August 15, 1913, for 
the remainder of the contract terms, not exceeding one-half of 1 per 
5 “spl annum. 

“ Sec. 13. at on account of the increased weight of mails resultin 
from Postmaster General's order No. 7720, of December 18, 1913, = 
specting rates upon and limit of weight of parcel-post packages effec- 

ve from January 1, 1914, the Postmaster General is authorized to 
add to the compensation paid for transportation on railroad routes on 
and after January 1, 1914, for the remainder of the contract terms, not 
exceeding 1 per cent thereof per annum. 

Sec. 14. That the appropriation for the manufacture of postage 
stamps be so amended that advance 8 ean be made to the direc- 
tor 3 Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the printing of postage 

“Sec, 15. That under such regulations as the Postmaster General 
5 for the collection of the lawful revenue and for facili- 
tating the handling of such matter in the mails it shall be lawful to 
accept for transmission in the mails quantities of not less than 500 
identical pieces of third-class matter and of second-class matter mailed 
at the special rates of 1 cent and 2 cents a copy and of 250 identical 

ieces of fourth-class matter without postage stamps a tüxed: Provided, 

hat postage shall be fully prepaid thereon at the rate required by 
law for a single piece of such matter. 

“Sec. 16. That such part of section 6 of the act approved June 25, 
1910, authorizing a system of postal savings depositories as reads, but 
no one Shall be permitted to deposit more than $100 in any one calendar 
month is hereby amended to read as follows: but the balance to the 
credit of any person, upon which interest is payable, shall not exceed 
$1,000, exclusive of accumulated interest’; and d act is further 
amended so as to repeal the proviso in section 7 thereof and insert in 
lieu of such proviso the follow : ‘Provided, That the board of trustees 
may, in their discretion, and under such regulations as such board may 

romulgate, accept additional deposits not to exceed in the aggregate 

1,000 for each N but upon which no interest shall be paid. 

“Sec. 17. That if any person shall hereafter perform any service for 
any contractor or subcontractor in carrying the mall, he shall, upon 
filing in the department his contract for such service and satisfactory 
evidence of its performance, thereafter have a lien on any money due 
such contractor or subcontractor for such service to the amount of 
same; and if such contractor or subcontractor shall fail to pay the 
party or parties who have performed service as aforesaid the amount 

ue for sucti service within two months after the expiration of the 
month in which such service shall have been performed the Postmaster 
General may cause the amount due to be paid said party or parties and 
charged to the contractor: Provided, That such Eont shall not in 
any case exceed the rate of pay per annum of the contractor or sub- 
contractor. 

“Sec. 18. That whenever an accepted bidder shall fail to enter into 
contract, or a contractor on any 1 route shall fail or refuse to per- 
form the service on said route ncconcing to his contract, or when a new 
route shall be established or new service required, ar when, from an 
other cause, there shall not be a contractor legally bound or requir 
to perform such service. the Postmaster General may make a temporar 
contract for carrying the mail on such route, without advertisement, 
for such riod as may be necessary, not in any case exceeding one 
year, until the service shall have commenced under a contract made 
according to law: Provided, That the cost of temporary service ren- 
dered necessary by reason of the failure of any accepted bidder to 
enter Into contract or a contractor to perform service shall be charged 
to such bidder or contractor. 

“All acts or parts of acts Inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 19. That section 3949 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: 

„All contracts for carrying the mail should be in the name of the 
United States, and shall awarded to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient aranties for faithful performance in accordance with the 
terms of e advertisement: Provided, however, That such contracts 
require due celerity, certainty, and security in the performance of the 
service; but the Postmaster General shal! not be bound to consider the 
bid of any person who has willfully or negligently failed to perform 
a former contract.’ 

“Sec. 20. That the act of March 4, 1909 (ch, 321, sec. 198, 35 Stat., 
, be amended to read as follows: 
oever shall willfully or maliciously injure, tear down, or de- 
stroy any letter box or other receptacle in or used for the receipt 


masters shall 


‘ 
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or shall break o 
etace, or destro. 
ke or steal such ma 


pen the same, or 
any mail de 
from or ou 
such letter box or other receptacle, or shall willfully aid or assist in 
any of the aforementioned offenses, shall for every such offense be pun- 


or N lr mail on any mail rou 
shall willfully or maliciously injure, 


ited therein, or shall willfully of 


ished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than three years. 


“SBC. 21. That section 3938 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
25. “All letters: ‘of domestic origin which can not be delivered by post- 
be sent to the Post Office Department, and such as con- 
tain Inclosures of value, other than correspondence, shall be recorded. 
If the sender or addressee can not be identified, such letters shall be 
held for a period of one year svay reclamation. If within one year 
they neve not Dan claimed, they shall be disposed of as the Postmaster 
Gene other undeliverable letters shall be disposed of without record 
and not held for reclamation.’ 

“Spe, 22. That whenever in the judgment of the Postmaster General 
the bids received for any star route are exorbitant or unreasonable, or 
whenever he has reason to believe that a combination of bidders has 
been entered into to fix the rate for star-route service, the Postmaster 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized out of the appropriation for 
inland transportation by star routes, to employ and use such means or 
methods to provide the desired service as he may deem expedient, with- 
out reference to existing law or laws respecting the employment of 
personni service or the procurement of conveyances, materials, or 
supplies. | 

“Sec, 23. That on and after July 1, 1915, the compensation of each 
rural letter carrier for serving a standard route of 24 miles and over 
six days in the week shall be $1,200 per annum, payable monthly; on 
routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; on routes 20 miles and 
less than 22 miles, $1,080; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 miles, 
$960; on routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $840; on routes 14 
miles and less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 miles and less than 
14 miles, $672; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, $624; on 
routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on routes 6 miles and less 
than 8 miles, $528; on routes 4 miles and less than 6 miles, $480. A 
rural letter carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid on the 
basis for a route one-half the length of the route served by him, and 
a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be paid on the s for a 
route one-half of the combined length of the two routes: Provided, 
That in the discretion of the Postmaster General the pay of carriers 
who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and who serve 
routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not exceeding 
$1.800 per annum, 

“Spc. 24. That the act approved January 21, 1914 (Public, 49), 
authorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unayoidable casualty be so 
amended as to include Navy mail clerks and assistant Navy mall clerks.” 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentlemen on 
the other side that if this rule is sufficiently understood I will 
be glad to submit it to a vote of the House without any dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. LENROOT. We want some discussion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman permit me to offer 
an amendment to this rule? 

Mr. HENRY. I would not feel at liberty to do that, I regret 
to say. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to move the previous question 
until the rule is understood, but still, if it is agreeable to the 
House, I will move the previous question now, and then we will 
have 20 minutes of debate on a side. 

Mr. BARNHART. What objection would the gentleman have, 
inasmuch as it is growing late, to letting the matter go over 
until Monday, so that we may have time to read and consider 
this rule? 

Mr. HENRY. Personally, I have no objection. The only 
thing is this, that Monday is unanimous-consent day, and I 
suppose that nothing could supersede the proceedings of that 
day. Then on Tuesday we hope to bring up and expect to pre- 
sent to the House a special rule to consider the Hobson national 
prohibition amendment. 

Mr. BARNHART. Then, nothing can be done on this bill 
until after the holidays? 

Mr. HENRY. No; but this is what I was going to say, if the 
gentleman will allow me to complete my thought: It occurs to 
me that, inasmuch as there was some misunderstanding and 
confusion as to this rule yesterday, the Members on this side 
would be glad to verify their vote here to-day and vote in ac- 
cordance with the matters as they understand them, and not 
allow their votes to go to the country for a week or two weeks 
and have them misunderstood before this rule is presented. 

Mr. Speaker, I will state to the House that I shall explain the 
rule after I have moved the previous question, if that is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will have his de- 
bate first and then move the previous question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman has control of the 
floor—— 

Mr. HENRY. I do not think the Speaker would construe 
what I have said as being debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would not construe it as debate. 

Mr. HENRY. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, if the gentleman moves the 
previous question, there will be no opportunity to offer amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HENRY. No; there would not be opportunity to offer 
amendments. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I had a chance to offer the amend- 
ment, I would vote for the previous question. If I can not offer 
the amendment, I will vote against the previous question, 

Mr. HENRY. I would be glad to have the gentleman offer 
the amendment after the previous question is ordered and let 
the Speaker act on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not even offer it for the Speaker 
to act on it if the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can not we agree on time for debate, after 
which the previous question will be moved? 

Mr. HENRY. I will move the previous question at the end 
of the 40 minutes; and yet I would move the previous question 
now if it is satisfactory to the House, and we can have as much 
of that 40 minutes for debate as we wish. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I will be glad to. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. We had speeches yesterday on the rule. 
Nobody seems to understand it from the speeches that were 
made. The assumption now is that Members voted upon the 
rule yesterday without understanding. Now there comes in 
here a different role. It was read at the desk, and nobody 
heard it, It has not been printed at all. We have not had 
any opportunity to see it. Now, I want to say to my colleague 
from Texas that his speech to-day will have to be a good deal 
closer to the facts than his speech yesterday—there was so 
much airiness and fog in it—if in 20 minutes he hopes to ex- 
plain this rule so that we can understand it. He never ex- 
plained it yesterday. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I am entirely clear that the fact 
that the gentleman did not understand my explanation yester- 
day can not be attributed to me. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; it was the Lord that made him. 
[{Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to say this to the gentleman: I 
would like to understand the rule, but I know that I can not 
understand a rule which is as long as that concern which was 
read from the desk there upon any 20-minute explanation; and 
there are 27 things, as I understand, in this bill that they are 
trying to save with this rule from points of objection. Those 
would have to be explained before we could know whether we 
wanted this rule or not, and it does occur to me, knowing now 
that we can not do anything on it to-night, that it should go 
over. If this rule could be printed, and we could study the rnle 
and the bill, instead of somebody's explanation of it, then we 
could come back here with an understanding of it if we did not 
understand it before. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to vote on this rule. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
moves that the House adjourn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold that motion for a moment? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that it will be im- 
practicable to bring the rule up until some time about the 
Ist of January, if it goes over now. 

Mr. MANN. We might as well take a full holiday recess. 

Mr. HENRY. And we probably would not have a quorum 
here right after the holidays. I would not like to press it upon 
any single Member here. I have the highest regards and feel- 
ings for every single one of you on both sides. It is not a 
personal matter with me at all. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
way] withheld his motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas withdraw 
his motion to adjourn? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; I am simply withholding it. 

Mr. MANN. You can not withhold it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not withhold his motion. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I simply withheld it. 
drawing it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. . 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to vote on this rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] has the floor. 


I am not with- 
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Mr. HENRY. I yield the floor, Mr. Speaker, to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. : 

Mr. MANN. He did not have the floor, Mr. Speaker. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] moved to adjourn. 

Mr. HENRY. I had moved the previous question prior to 
that, and then he withdrew his motion. 

Mr. MANN. We understood it otherwise. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I was simply withholding that motion to 
adjourn. I did not intend to withdraw it. I insist on it. I 
move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] 
moves the previous question and his colleague [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
moves to adjourn. The motion to adjourn takes precedence 
over the other motion. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When the House reconvenes will the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] for the previous 
question be the first thing in order? 


The SPEAKER. No. The question is on agreeing to the 


motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY and Mr. BARTLETT demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. The Chair will 
count. Those in favor of the motion to adjourn will rise and 
stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Ninety-six 
gentlemen have risen in the affirmative. Those opposed will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] One 
hundred and twenty-three gentlemen have risen in the negative. 
On this vote the ayes are 96 and the noes are 123, and the 
House refuses to adjourn. The question is on the motion for 
the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 98. 

Accordingly the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, this rule is practically the same 
rule presented to the House on yesterday, with three of four 
important changes. In the first place, everything pertaining to 
the reduction of salaries of postmasters is eliminated from it; 
second, everything pertaining to abolishing the positions of 
assistant postmasters is eliminated from this special rule; 
third, everything pertaining to experimenting in one county of 
each State toward letting out the Rural Mail Service by con- 
tract is taken from the rule and is not now included within its 
provisions. Those are the omissions, and they seemed to be the 
things that were obstacles in the way of the adoption of this 
rule on yesterday. 

Then we include the balance of the provisions of the rule 
offered yesterday, and one of the main provisions is section 11, 
in regard to fixing the compensation of the railways for carry- 
ing the mails. That is in the special rule, so that it may be 
considered by the House when we again take up the Post Office 
appropriation bill. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not a fact that the provision orig- 
inally proposed by the Postmaster General abolishing the office 
of assistant postmaster in first and second class offices was 
never in the bill, and that it was not in the rule of yesterday, 
but that, on the contrary, the appropriation for assistant post- 
masters is omitted from the bill? 

Mr. HENRY. Whatever was in there with reference to it 
has been omitted from the rule. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the rule does cover a number of 
new positions—superintendent of finance, superintendent of mail 
delivery, and so forth. 

Mr. HENRY. I will let the gentlemen on the Post Office 
Committee discuss that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thought you wanted to understand 
what the rule was. 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, I know what the rule is. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other important provision left in 
the rule that I think should be called to the attention of the 
House, and that is in regard to the increase of the salaries of 
rural carriers $100 per annum. That, I think, is in section 24 
of the rule as reported. 

A MEMBER. Section 23. - ` 

Mr. HENRY. It is 23 of the bill but 24 of the rule. So that 
will not be subject to a point of order, and we can come 
squarely to a vote on it. 


But over and above all these things, everything that is in 
this rule simply makes certain provisions of the bill the subject 


of legislation. It enables the House to consider them, and if 
there is anything in this rule that you wish not to be made a 
part of the Post Office appropriation bill, you can vote it down 
on its merits and the bill can be amended with the utmost free- 
dom, and all these things that the rule touches can be amended 
and discussed; and if it is the sense of the House that not a 
single one of these things shall be included in the Post Office ` 
appropriation bill, you have the power by a majority vote to 
strike it out, and there is nothing to hinder you from doing that. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Ido. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The effect of this will be to make a ma- 
jority vote sustain every raise of salary, while the reduction 
of salaries could be made even if this rule were not adopted, 
because under the Holman rule a majority vote can reduce 
salaries. 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, yes; that is quite true; and I want to say 
to my colleague from Texas—— $ 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Now, as I understand your explanation 
o? it, this raises the salaries of rural carriers $100 a year? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; it authorizes it. 

i Mr. CALLAWAY. That provision otherwise would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But this rule protects that, so that a point 
of order will not cut it out? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; but the House can cut it out. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, no; it can not—not this House. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, yes. Now, I have answered the gentle- 
man’s question, and I can not yield any further. If the gentle- 
man wants to make a motion to strike out all after the enacting 
clause in the bill he can do it, and if he can get a majority of 
the House to vote with him there is no trouble about that. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. One further question. I understood that 
this was claimed to be an economy bill. I can not understand 
why an economy bill wants to protect all the salaries that are 
raised, while all the others would be subject to be reduced by 
a majority vote under the Holman rule, just as much as they 
would if this rule should pass. 

Mr. HENRY. Of course the gentleman understands that 
such amendment would allow a reduction anyhow. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I know that this rule would not affect 
them, and this rule only affects salaries that are raised. 

Mr, HENRY. The gentleman understands that proposition 
thoroughly, and so do I. If he is not pleased with any item 
in the bill, he can move to strike it out. If he does not like the 
raise in the salaries of rural carriers, he can move to make it 
less and have the judgment of the committee on it. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understood the gentleman to state that the 
things which had been left out of the bill were the only 
things that were objected to on the vote yesterday. 

Mr. HENRY. I thought so. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The Rercord shows, and it accords with my 
recollection, that the gentleman stated yesterday that the only 
protest or opposition coming to the Committee on Rules as to 
the special rule came exclusively from the railroad influence 
in the United States. The chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, also made a statement, in substance, 
that the Democrats who voted against the rule did so because 
they were influenced by the railroads. Now, I want to ask if 
those provisions of the bill which were objectionable to the rail- 
roads and which both gentlemen said were the cause of the 
vote against the rule have been omitted from the rule? 

Mr. HENRY. I hope the gentleman will not pursue that 
question any further, because I understand that the entire 
House is in favor of the railway-mail provision, and we want 
to get a vote on it this afternoon. I did state that when the 
committee was considering the rule no member made any ob- 
jection like that, but a protest did come from the outside, to 
which the committee paid no attention. I never made any 
reflection on any member of the committee, and I would not 
do it now. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I have no intention of pursuing the matter 
further; I simply wanted to ask the gentleman the question. 

Mr. HENRY.. I have no objection to answering it, and I 
suppose the gentleman will vote to adjust this railway-mail pay. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I will vote in a way that I think right, 


independent of the gentleman's supposition. . 
Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HENRY. Yes. air . 

Mr. BURNETT. The proposition is, as I understand, to per- 
mit an amendment to the bill increasing the rural carrier’s 
salary $100 a year. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. In addition to the increase that we gave 
them last spring? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; I think-that did pass. 

Mr, BURNETT. Was it not on account of a construction 
put upon it by the Postmaster General, and did it not, in fact, 


ss? 
agri HENRY. I understood that for some reason they did not 
get the increase, and this is to remedy the obstacle. 

Mr. BURNETT. But we did increase it last spring by law? 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman can clarify that by offering an 
amendment in the committee. 

Mr. BURNETT. If we increased it last spring, why have 
they not been getting the pay? ; 

Mr. HENRY. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does it take a second law to enforce the 
first law when we gave it to them? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not want to make any accusations against 
the Postmaster General or the administration, and I am not 
going to do it, but I would like to see the carriers get this 
increase. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to know who is responsible 
for their not getting it, and why it takes a second law to 
enforce a law that has already been passed. 

Mr. HENRY. I ani afraid the question would be a good deal 
like the one, Who struck Billy Patterson?“ I do not know. 

Mr. BURNETT. And the carriers do not know, and the car- 
riers would like to know, who, in fact, did strike Billy 
Patterson. ° 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I occupied? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHERLEY). The gentleman 
has occupied 10 minutes, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas has 
now explained this rule, and I want to ask you honestly, you 
Democrats, how many of you understand any more about it now 
than you did before? 

A MEMBER. All of us. 

Mr, LENROOT. The gentleman stated that yesterday there 
was a lack of understanding about what the rule contained. 
There was, Mr. Speaker; but when the roll call was completed 
a number of gentlemen then began to understand what the rule 
did contain, and they hurried down and changed their votes. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday was the first time since the Democrats 
came into power in this House that a rule proposed by them 
was defeated. It is a subject of congratulation, not for the 
Republican side, not for the Republican Party, but for the coun- 
try, that the rule was defeated [applause on the Republican 
side], for the public interest was served by doing it. I want to 
remind you gentlemen across the aisle of this fact now, that 
you came in, as you generally do, and blindly followed your 
leaders in yoting for any rule that they propose, and now you 
see that by being independent, by having minds of your own, 
the heavens do not fall when you defeat a rule. You have 
a demonstration that because you defeated this rule yesterday 
you forced the Committee on Rules to another session and 
eliminated at least one vicious provision in the rule that you 


have been castigated for voting against yesterday. I hope this | 


will be a lesson to you in the future and that you will exhibit 
more independence in the future than you have in the past. 

Mr. OGLESBY,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The gentleman stated that the heavens did 
not fall; but does not the gentleman think that the nether and 
upper worlds were brought a little closer together, nevertheless? 
It raised hell, a little? y 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that may be. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon], after the rule was defeated and general 
debate began, castigated you Democrats, and tried to put the 
railroad sign on you, and now the Committee on Rules has 
brought out another rule, and there is only one change made 
that is of value and that is the one with reference to contracts 
for rural delivery. They now expect, because of that castiga- 
tion which you received last night from the chairman of the 
committee, that they are going to drive you back into the coop, 
you men who voted against the rule yesterday because of fear 
of being branded with railroad domination. [Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side.] We shall see very shortly 
whether you men who voted against this rule, not because of 
some particular item in it, but beeause of the principle in- 
volved of legislating in wholesale on appropriation bills, can be 


whipped into line merely because the chairman of the committee 
last night falsely accused you of being dominated by railroads. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word about this railway-mail- 


pay proposition, but that is not the only thing in the bill. As 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] a moment or two 
ago said, every reduction in salary in this bill ean be adopted 
under the Holman rule, and that is the principal part of this 
rule which has been eliminated. The first two pages of it apply 
to reduction of salaries of postmasters, and, so far as increases 
are concerned, none of them could be adopted without this 
rule, so that when you vote for this rule you are voting to 
make in order every increase in salary which would be subject 
to a point of order if the rule were not adopted. With refer- 
ence to his railway-mail proposition, I touched upon that yes- 
terday, and I want to touch upon it again this afternoon. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] in his speech last night, 
in addition to berating the Democrats who voted against the rule, 
said this: 

Who is it that does not know the power and influence that has pre: 
vented the consideration in the Senate of the United States of this 
railway-mail-pay proposition? 

He thereby inferentially charged that the railroads of the 
country dominated the Democratic majority in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that is as untrue and as baseless as 
was the charge that railroad influence actuated the motives of 
you men on that side of the aisle who voted against the rule 
yesterday; but if it be true, Mr. Speaker, that the railroads of 
the country control the majority in the Senate, that is an addi- 
tional reason why this rule should not be adopted, because if 
they do no Member of this House is so simple-minded as to be- 
lieve that if this proposition goes into the bill and goes over to 
the Senate it will come back in conference as this House 
wants it written. Every Member knows that if it goes into the 
bill at all it must be as a compromise proposition, if the charge 
of the gentleman from Tennessee as to railway domination is 
true, and when that conference report is presented at midnight 
on the 3d day of March we will have no opportunity to know 
what that compromise proposition is, It will not be printed in 
the Record and we will not have an opportunity to vote it up 
or vote it down in the House, as I said yesterday, unless we 
wish to assume the responsibility for a special session of Con- 
gress, and I for one do not wish to do that. 

One other observation, Mr. Speaker. When the Committee on 
the Post Office, or any other committee having to do with ap- 
propriations, reports an appropriation bill containing new legis- 
lation such as this one does, that committee owes it to the 
House in their report upon that bill to give the House some in- 
formation as to what that new legislation is. I hold in my hand 
the report of the Committee on Post Offices, and what do they 
say about the 37 pages of new legislation, now 35 pages in the 
rule that we are now asked to vote upon? ‘This is what they 
say: 

It is not necessary to discuss here the new legislation asked for in the 
bill, as it will be presented for discussion in the House if a rule making 
it in order be adopted. 

Special reference is made to the report of the Postmaster General in 
explanation of that portion of the new legislation which this committee 
has seen proper to adopt and recommend for passage in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I assert that when any committee reports new 
legislation to a large extent, as this committee has, before the 
House should vote a special rule for its consideration that com- 
mittee should be required in its report to give the House full 
information of what the new legislation is, and that committee 
ought to be required to give some reasons in its report why it 
should be adopted. So, Mr. Speaker, upon the same grounds 
that this side voted against the rule yesterday, it will vote 
against it to-day, because it is wrong in principle and a practice 
that should not be tolerated by the House. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 5 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the special rule 
on yesterday, and I did not do it because I was in ignorance of 
what it contained, but I did it deliberately because I did know 
what it contained. I did not vote against that rule because I 
was opposed to that railway mail pay provision of the Post 
Office appropriation bill, for I voted for a similar bill last sum- 
mer and expect to support that portion of the present bill if it 
is made in order. But I voted against that special rule, prin- 
cipally, because it made in order a provision contained in the 
Post Office bill which I believe, if not intended to do so, would 
have the effect of destroying the present valuable and efficient 
rural mail-delivery system of this country. I do not hesitate 
to say that I will vote every day and every time I have a chance 
against any special rule or any other proposition proposed 
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which I believe will have the effect of tearing down and de- 


stroying the rural mail service of this country. [Applause.]} 
Therefore I have no apologies to make for my vote on yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Rural Mail Service is the 
greatest boon that the farmers and others who/ive in the rural 
districts have ever enjoyed. In fact, this service is about the 
only direct and immediate benefit that the farmers of this coun- 
try have ever enjoyed at the hands of the Federal Government. 
They contribute the major part of the taxes that make up the 
money with which the expenses of the Government are met, 
and if they are willing to pay for this service we ought to be 
willing to give it to them. 

We who live in the cities and larger towns have our mail 
laid on our desks or handed in at the front doors of our homes 
from two to four times each day at Government , and 
yet there seems to be those somewhat in authority who would 
deny those living in the rural districts mail. once a day. 

But the proponents of this new system say that they do not 
want to deny the farmers this service, but that they want to put 
it under the contract system, like the old star routes, because 
it would be cheaper. It would doubtless cost the Government 
less per year and the service would likely be cheaper—in fact, 
so cheap that it would be practically worthless, and in the end 
would be more costly. 

My opinion is that instead of having a daily mail, as we now 
have, on these routes we would have tridaily mail—that is, 
come one day and try to come the next. 

Those of us who have had the opportunity of knowing some- 
thing about the old contract system in practice with the star 
routes know that it is so bad, so miserable, that you can not 
justly dignify it with the name of mail service. 

Whether it is the purpose of the proponents of this con- 
tract system to eventually destroy the present rural mail sys- 
tem I can not say, but I believe it would have that effect; hence 
I am bitterly opposed to it, and will oppose it at every turn 
of the road. 

For years every man who gave any serious thought to the 
trend of affairs in this country knows that one of the alarm- 
ing situations has been a disposition of our young folks to 
leave the farms and go to the cities. Every person who wants 
to see the country develop morally and materially deplores 
that tendency, and yet we all know that this is due largely 
to the fact that rural life is too secluded, unattractive, and 
disadvantageous. 

The remedy is apparent. Make rural life attractive, give the 
people the necessary advantages, and you will largely, if not 
entirely, stop this exodus from the farms. 

Nothing bas been done in your lifetime or mine that has 
done more to make the country life attractive than the rural 
mail system. which enables these good people to get their daily 
papers, market reports, and other mail delivered to their doors 
each day. With this service goes the improvement of the 
country roads, the building of culverts, bridges, and so forth. 

I declare to you now that it is to the rural districts and not 
the cities we must look, as we have ever had to look, for the 
real moral and material strength of our beloved country. Then 
why haggle over a little expense? No braver, more loyal, or 
truer soldiers ever followed the flag of their country than 
the boys in uniform who carry the mail through rain and 
shine, heat and cold, day by day, to the doors of the farmers of 
this country. 

Why try to cripple this splendid service? I for one am not 
willing to do anything to injure it, much less to destroy it, but 
on the other hand, am willing to do everything I can to extend 
and improve it. 

By defeating that rule yesterday we have forced the Rules 
Committee to bring in another rule which eliminates this at- 
tempt to injure this mail service, and therefore I am now willing 
to vote for this present rule, and hope that it will be adopted. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I shall not try to have anyone 
believe I understand all contained in this rule. I do desire to 
be understood as saying that when a committee which has 
served us well for so long asks us to agree to a proposition to 
give an opportunity to consider some legislation that is asked 
for by the Postmaster General, who has conducted his depart- 
ment so well that it has not only paid its own way but made 
money for us besides, I think it is our duty to at least give the 
House an opportunity to do what he wants us to do. We ob- 
served our Republican friends on the other side yesterday and 
to-day enjoy themselves very much because for a moment we 
grew irritable and disagreed with each other, but I can call to 
their attention a scene of only a couple of years ago when. the 


‘over and beyond what happened to us on yesterday. I desire 


to, if I may to-day, urge my friends in the House to overlook 
the irritability of yesterday. All of us grow irritable some- 
times, all of us make mistakes sometimes; but let me ask of my 
colleagues on this side, if I have any influence here, not to 
please our friends over there, whom we love personally, but 
whom we must protect ourselves against politically. I repeat, 
our personal affection for our Republican brethren is still 
radiant and sincere, still we can not in a moment of temper 
hand out our very vitals to them politically. I have affection 
for many of them personally, but politically we must of neces- 
sity stop, look, and listen. I beg of my friends to stand by the 
committee and support this rule. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 
at HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to use some 
time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the Democrats when 
they come to cast their votes to-day will stop and listen. Yes- 
terday they had their eyes opened, but only opened partially, 
and to-day the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] has not 
added to their enlightenment. Yesterday in his speech the gen- 
tleman from Texas used this language: 


This is the same rule that was presented to this House during the 
last session and adopted without a division— 


Showing his profound ignorance of the rule that was adopted 
then, because it only contained 10 of the provisions that are 
contained in this rule. Here yesterday we had 27 reasons why 
we should not incorporate it into this appropriation bill. To- 
day they come in here and leave 24 reasons why you should not 
have it incorporated. They withdraw the very provisions that 
should prompt you as Democrats, if you are consistent to your 
platform promises, to refuse to follow the recommendation now. 
They withdraw the reduction in postmasters’ salaries amount- 
ing to $500,000, but they allow to remain in the rule the in- 
creases of salaries for supervisory officials in large cities 
amounting to $600,000. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not time to yield. If you will 
give me time I shall be glad to do so. They reject the provi- 
sion for the assistant postmasters, which we do not believe 
should be removed by indirection. You refuse to remove them 
by direction and we to-day stand by our guns and say you 
should not remove them now by this method, by a system which 
enables any postmaster to remove the assistant in first-class 
offices and which makes no provision for any assistant post- 
masters in second-class post offices. Who knows anything 
about that provision by which you are granting authority to 
the Postmaster General to discontinue every one of the smaller 
post offices in your district and make them an adjunct to the 
office at the county seat? Who are you? I ask you to stand 
up. And yet there is a provision in this bill that grants that 
authority. It has been opposed for years in the Post Office 
Committee, and yet in this bill you are going to vote authority 
to bring it about. Do you know about it? 

On this side we are not afraid of the false charge made by 
the chairman of the committee that we are actuated by rail- 
road influences. Why, I can brush that aside in a minute, and 
show the inconsistency of the chairman, because in this very 
bill, with a unanimous report of the committee, we authorize an 
increase to the railroads of more than a million and a quarter 
of dollars to carry the parcel post. If his assertion made yes- 
terday in the heat of anger is true, that under the present 
system we are paying the railroads two to four millions of 
dollars more than we should, which he termed a steal,” where 
is his consistency when he adopts, without dissent—yes, with 
approval—the provision paying them one million and a quarter 
dollars more for the carrying of the parcel-post mail? 

There is a provision here for the establishment of village 
delivery. Oh, are you going to abandon that which the Post 
Office Department recommends, which will amount to a saving 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, authorizing the use of 
rural carriers, so that when they perform only six and one-half 
hours of service a day they may be required to perform an hour 
and a half additional service, not in excess of eight hours, at an 
increased salary of $150, because you will not stand up for recom- 
mendations that will allow real economy, but favor an expensive 
separate carrier service for villages. Are you going to abandon 
that? Yesterday there was a provision in this bill which the 
Post Office Department itself resisted, that was put in the bill 
without recommendation. And there are others here which 


air was filled with splinters and slivers from their hulk far | deserve thorough consideration, but which can not be had in an 
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appropriation bill, and especially in a short session, when the 
rule is to gloss over matters. 

We resist the adoption of this rule for the same reason as on 
yesterday. It is wrong in principle to place as riders on an 
appropriation bill 23 diverse and separate provisions, many of 
the greatest importance. I repeat the prophecy again, that 
much of this important legislation, if ever agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, will be rushed through the House on the adoption of a con- 
ference report in the closing hours of this Congress, when Mem- 
bers will not be alert to study the significance of the changes. 
This practice is destructive of the deliberative character of this 
‘House, and the rule should be defeated to protect the House 
against such happenings. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HxrrIN I. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, as the propositions that we 
fought over yesterday are eliminated, that which refers to the 
third and fourth class postmasters and the rural carriers, I shall 
cheerfully support this rule this afternoon, and I think Demo- 
crats on this side generally will do so. I will not permit the 
mistake of any Democrat on this side who loses his temper to 
cause me to do anything that will injure the Democratic Party 
and its great working force in this House in the interest of the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I will 
not permit the joy manifested by the Republican side in what 
they think was a breach on this side to cause me to line up with 
them even if some one man on this side makes a mistake. 

The Democratic Party is serving the people of this country, 
Mr. Speaker. We are doing a great work, and one of the great 
things that has helped us to do this work is standing solidly to- 
gether—doing teamwork. We propose to continue that sort of 
work. We will get over any temporary blunder that any Mem- 
ber here may make, but you will never get over the blunders you 
have made for 16 years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Upon the breast of your party is branded the scarlet letter of 
deceit and unfaithfulness to the American people, and you will 
not be able to get that off. This side will stand in solid Demo- 
cratic harmony and unity, with Democratic enthusiasm, and we 
will give you this rule now in about a couple of minutes. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] has five minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] has four. : 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 


man from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay” on the reso- 
lution yesterday. I believe this rule ought to be defeated to- 
day, because, as I said when I asked that it go over to Monday, 
there is so much embraced in it that I doubt if half of the 
Members of this House are familiar with what it contains. 
And I want to say that the reason I voted against the rule 
yesterday was the information that came to me from the com- 
mittee that there were from 25 to 30 amendments to the bill 
proposed in the rule, and that, to use his own words, if they 
were permitted to go in there was so much devilment in them 
that the Congress—the House and the Senate—would probably 
dillydally over it for two or three months and we would have 
an extra session of Congress. I am opposed to another extra 
session of Congress, and so is the country. [Applause.] And, 
furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that my motives in 
voting as I did yesterday were just as pure as those of the 
head of a great committee of this House, who stood in this 
House and stigmatized his colleagues, who are his equals, if 
not his superiors in honest intentions, by uttering charges 
which he can not substantiate. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker,-I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I am exceedingly glad to find that 
our friends are pretty well united on this rule. 

Mr. BURNETT. They have reformed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. There is nothing in this rule except some ad- 
ministrative propositions, which I think no one will object to, 
and questions that have heretofore been passed upon, almost 
unanimously, by the House. 

I hope the rule will be adopted, and I take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging my accord completely with my friend from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin]. I am glad that he is feeling better [laugh- 
ter], and I wish I had a little more time for my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. BARNHART], because I know that he would then 
feel good, too. [Laughter.] 

I do not desire to discuss the rule any further than to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that there is nothing in this rule that any man 


on either side, Democrat or Republican, could fear, because it 
is an administrative proposition for the betterment of the Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to use the remainder of his time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I voted for the 
rule to permit the consideration of certain proposed legislation 
on this bill. When the rule was presented, I was engaged in the 
Committee on Appropriations in the preparation of the urgent 
deficiency bill. Had I been in the House I should haye sought 
an opportunity to amend the rule by providing for the con- 
sideration of a provision which I believe of very great im- 
portance. 

I have just voted against ordering the previous question on 
the pending rule. The rule as now presented proposes that more 
than 20 independent and separate legislative provisions shall 
have consideration while the Post Office appropriation bill is 
before the House. Yesterday the rule provided for the con- 
sideration, notwithstanding the rules to which they are ob- 
noxious, of 25 legislative provisions. 

Since it is proposed to make the Post Office appropriation bill 
the vehicle of so much general legislation, I believe opportunity 
should be given to consider a legislative provision as important 
as any enumerated in the rule. 

The legislation recommended for incorporation in the pending 
bill is based upon the recommendations found in the annual re- 
port of the Postmaster General. One question of great importance 
is discussed in that report unaccompanied by recommendation. 
The legislation needed to cure the evils discussed, however, is 
easily apparent. 

Under the heading “ Obscene and scurrilous matter“ the Post- 
master General discusses the situation with relation to certain 
publications: which deal with certain questions “in a manifestly 
coarse, defamatory, and scurrilous manner, and in which many 
of the statements are alleged to be false and libelous.” 

The report reviews at some length the laws relative to the 
exclusion of matter from the mails, and the constructions placed 
upon such laws by the Federal courts. It appears that under 
the law as it exists postmasters and other postal officials are 
required to submit to the department matter about which they 
are in doubt regarding the right to transmission through the 
mails. Frequently issues of publications have been sent through 
the mails before the question is raised and determined, and then 
the only redress is to remit the matter to the proper United 
States district attorney for action, which seems to be an in- 
effective method of dealing with certain abuses. 

The Postmaster General asserts that— 

Careful examination has been made of all matter submitted by post- 
masters and others in advance of its transmission, through the mails, but 
it has heen found impossible under the law to exclude much of it, which, 
even though defamatory, scurrilous, false, and libelous, is not obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, yi and indecent under the construction placed by 
the courts upon these terms as used in the statute. 

It seems that the leading case is Swearingen v. United 
States (161 U. S., 466). That was a criminal case, and although 
the publication was excessively coarse, vulgar, abusive, scur- 
rilous, defamatory, and libelous, yet it was held that although 
the language was “exceedingly coarse and vulgar, and, as ap- 
plied to an individual, plainly libelous,” it was not of a “lewd, 
lascivious, and obscene tendency, calculated to corrupt and de- 
3 the mind and morals of those into whose hauds it might 

II.“ 

This decision was based upon the provisions of a penal statute 
prohibiting the use of the mails for circulating matter to cor- 
rupt the morals of the people. Yet it is readily apparent that 
much may be published that would not come within the purview 
of such a statute which would still be unfit to circulate through 
the mails. à 

After a careful examination of the existing laws, I have pre- 
pared a provision conferring upon the Postmaster General au- 
thority which it is asserted he does not possess, but which I 
believe he should have. I desired to amend this rule to permit 
consideration of the provision aš an amendment to the pending 
bill. The amendment I should offer if I had the opportunity is 
as follows: 


If it be established to the satisfaction of the Postmaster General 
that any person is en „or represents himself as engaged, in the busi- 
ness of publishing any obscene or immoral books, pamphlets, pictures, 
punes, engravings, lit ographs, photographs, or other publication, mat- 

r. or thing of an indecent, immo al, scurrilous, or libelous character ; 
and if such person shall, in the opinion ef the Postmaster General, en- 
deavor to use the post ofice for the promotion of his business, it is 
hereby declared that no letter, package, parcel, newspaper, book, or other 
thing sent, or sought to be sent, through the post office by or on behalf 
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of or to or on behalf of such person shall be deemed maflable matter; 
and the Postmaster General shall make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions to exclude such nonmallable matter from the mails. 

I doubt if anyone could urge a legitimate objection to such 
legislation. It requires the establishment of the fact that a 
person is engaged, or represents himself as engaged, in the 
business of publishing obscene or immoral books, pamphlets, 
pictures, and so forth, or other publication of an indecent, im- 
moral, scurrilous, or libelous character, and if, in the opinion 
of the Postmaster General, the person engaged in such a busi- 
ness, or representing himself to be so engaged, endeavors to 
use the mails to promote that business the right to use the 
mails is taken from him. Surely it will not be urged that the 
mails should be used for such a purpose. There has been much 
just and well-founded complaint about the contents of a number 
of publications circulated through the mails. I have 
some of these publications. The contents of some of them are so 
indecent, scurrilous, and offensive in character as to arouse the 
resentment and indignation of all intelligent and self-respect- 
ing citizens of the United States. 

The existing law to exclude such publications from the mails 
apparently is inadequate. Ample authority should be lodged in 
the proper officials to eliminate the abuses which now exist. 
The law providing for the exclusion of publications the wrapper 
of which contains obscene or lewd or libelous matter is wholly 
inadequate. The wrapper may be inoffensive and the contents 
exceedingly vile and coarse, yet even if within the purview of 
the penal law no effective remedy now exists to prevent recur- 
te, circulation of such matter in successive issues of a pub- 

cation, 

I repeat this power to regulate gross abuses of the mail 
should be lodged in some official. If it does not now exist, it 
should be given. Since such a considerable volume of legisla- 
tion is to be considered upon this bill I believe an opportunity 
shuuld be given to consider the provision which I have sug- 
gested. As a protest against the inability to have an oppor- 
tunity to present an amendment to the rule which would per- 
mit the consideration of such a provision while the bill is before 
the House, I shall reverse my action of yesterday and vote 
against the rule, and I shall endeavor in some other way to have 
this provision considered and enacted into law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp briefly. 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, last summer the House passed a 
bill providing for a revision of the laws relating to railway mail 
pay. That bill went to the Senate, where it is now reposing. 
The other day the Post Office Committee reported to the House 
. the annual appropriation bill, containing as one of its items the 
identical language concerning the revision of the law on railway 
mail pay that was contained in the bill passed by the House 
last summer and now pending in the Senate. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], chair- 
man of this great Post Office Committee, which makes the larg- 
est appropriation reported by any committee of the House. de- 
liberately stated on the floor of the House that the bill which 
we passed last summer was being held up in the Senate through 
railroad influences, and that the Democratic Members of the 
House who voted against the rule yesterday, making this pro- 
vision in order in the appropriation bill, were being controlled 
or influenced by railroad influences. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Is the charge true or false? Was it mere bun- 
combe or is it true? If it is not true, the House ought to 
repudiate the charge and condemn the man who made it. 
[Applause.] If the charge be true, the House owes it to itself 
to investigate the charge and to put punishment upon those 
who are controlled by railroad influences in their votes in the 
House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
has two minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily when some one says 
I am “ grossly ignorant” about anything I do not feel offended. 
That might be my misfortune. But when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp} thinks, and imagines he thinks, he 
can discover that I am grossly ignorant, then I feel that it 
is time for me to sit up and take notice. [Applause and 


laughter.] And sometimes I feel as though I ought to be 
offended; but when I look at him I can not have any malice 
against him. [Laughter.] 

Mr, Speaker, permit me to say that there are too many 
charges made against public men in this country. I do not 
believe that there is a Member on that side of the House or on 
this side who can be corruptly influenced by railroads or any 
other influence in this country. [Applause.] I believe the 
Representatives in the American Congress are men of the very 
highest type of integrity and honor; and if anything has 
occurred in the course of this debate wherein my remarks 
might be considered as a reflection upon my colleagues on this 
side or that, I freely withdraw them and wish to assure them 
that I have confidence in each and every one of them and 
genuine affection for all. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 97, 
answered present“ O, not voting 159, as follows: 


YEAS—172. 
Abercrombie Dixon Humphreys, Miss. Reilly, Conn. 
Adair Donovan Igoe aia Reilly, Wis. 
Adamson Doolittle acoway Rouse 
Aiken Deughton Johnson, Ky. Rubey 
Alexander Dupré Johnson, S. C. Russell 
Allen Evans Keating Sabath 
Aswell Faison Kent Shackleford 
Austin Fergusson Kettner Sherwood 
Bailey Ferris Key, Ohio Sisson 
Baker Fields Kirkpatrick Slayden 
Barkley ni Kitchin mall 
Beakes Fitz ag Lafferty Smith, N. X. 
Borchers Floyd, A Lazaro Smith, Tex, 
Borland r Lee, Ga Sparkman 
Brockson Fowler Lee, Stanley 
Buchanan, III. Gallagher Lieb Stephens, Miss, 
Buchanan, Tex, ard Lloyd Stephens, Nebr, 
Bu Garner Lobeck Stephens, Tex. 
Burke, Wis. Garrett, Tex. Lon tone 
Burnett Gill McGillicuddy Stout 
Byrnes, S. C. Gilmore McKellar tringer 
Byrns, ‘Tenn Goeke Madden umners 
Candler, Miss. Goodwin, Ark. Maguire, Nebr. Tavenner 
ntrill Gordon Maban Taylor, Ark. 
Caraway Goulden Mitchell Thacher 
oe oraban; III. 1 Thomas 
‘arr ra oon Thom Okla. 
Carter Gudger Morgan, La, Tribble 
Church Hamlin Morrison Tuttle 
Clark, Fla. Hard Mulkey Underhill 
Collier Ha m urray Underwood 
Connelly, Kans. Oldfield Vaughan 
Connolly, Iowa Hayden O’Shaunessy inson 
Conry Heflin Watkins 
— . ~~ ai 
elvering eterson eaver 
er Henr: Phelan Webb 
Cullop Hen ey Pou ley 
Decker Hollan gan White 
Dent Houston ale Wiliams 
Dershem Hoxworth Rainey Wingo 
Dickinson Hughes, Ga. Raker Withe 
Hull Rayburn Young, Tex. 
NAYS—97. 
Anderson Frear McKenzie Sherley 
Avis Gillett acDonald Sinnott 
Barnhart Good Manahan Sloan 
Bartholdt Greene, Mass. Mann Smith, Idaho 
Barton Greene, Vt. Ma Smith, J. M. C. 
Bell, Cal. Guernsey Mondell Smith, Minn, 
Browne, Wis. Hayes Morgan, Okla, Stafford 
Bryan He Moss, In Steenerson 
Burke, 8. Dak. Hi Mott Stephens, Cal, 
Callaway Hinds Nelson Stevens, Minn, 
ry Hinebaugh Norton Sutherland 
Chandler, N. Y. Howell Oglesbx Switzer 
Cline Humphrey, Wash. „ N. C. ‘Talcott, N. X. 
dy ahn Paige, Mass Temple 
Cooper Keister Parker, N. J. Thomson, III. 
Cramton Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. Y. Treadwa 
Cur Kelly, Pa. Patton, Pa Volstead 
Danforth Kennedy, Iowa Plumley Walters 
Davis Kennedy. orter Willis 
Dillon Kinkaid, Nebr. Prouty T 
Esch La Follette Rauch Woods 
Farr Langham Roberts, Nev. Young, N. Dak. 
Fess — Langi . 
Fi Lenroo upley 
Fordney Lin h Scott 
NOT VOTING—159. 
Ainey Blackmon Brumba 
Ansberry Booher Bulkley Copley 
Anthony Bowdle urke, . e 
Ashbrook Britten Butler Davenport 
Baltz beck der Deitrick 
Barchfeld Broussard Campbell Difenderfer 
Bartlett Brown, N. Y. Cantor Donohoe 
Bathrick Brown, W. Va. Carew Dooling 
Beall, Tex. Browning Casey Doremus 
Bell, Ga. Bru Clancy Driscoll 
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Drukker Hamilton, N. T. Logue Rucker 
Dunn Hammond McAndrews Saunders 

‘an Ha McClellan Scully 

le Hart McGuire, Okla, Seldomridge 
Edmonds Haugen ugh lls 
Edwards Hawley Maher Shreve 
Elder Hobson Martin Sims 
Estopinal Howard Metz Slem 
Fairchild Hashes, W.Va. Miller Smith, Md. 
Falconer Hulings oore Smith, . 
Flood, Va. Johnson, Utah Morin Stedman 
Francis Johnson, Wash. Moss, W. Va, Stevens, N. H. 
French ones Murdock Taggart 
Gallivan Kennedy Conn. Neeley, Kans, Talbott, Md. 
Gardner Kiess, Pa. Neely, W. Va. Taylor, Ala. 
Garrett, Tenn, Kindel Nolan, J. I. Taylor, Colo, 
George Kinkead, N. J. O'Brien Taylor, N. X. 
Gerr: Knowland, J. R. O'Hair n Ey 
Gittins Kono "Leary Towner 
Glass Korbly Palmer Townsend 
Godwin, N. C. Kreider Patten. N. X. are 
Goldfogle L'Engle Peters Vollmer 
Gorman Lesher Platt Walker 
Graham, Pa, Lever Post Wallin 
Green, lowa Levy Powers Walsh 
Greg: Lewis, Md. Price Whitacre 
Griest Lewis, Pa. Reed Wilson, Ela. 
Griffin Lindquist Riordan Wilson, N. T. 
Hamill Linthicum Roberts, Mass. Winslow 
Hamilton, Mich, Loft Rothermel 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced; 

For the session: 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Date with Mr. MARTIN. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. SELLS. 

. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. SHREVE, 


Mr. Stas with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Mauer with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Rionbax with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Reep with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. NuxLx of West Virginia with Mr. LINDQUIST. 
Mr. McAnbrews with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. LI xTHIcUst with Mr. MOORE. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. Konor with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. 


. Howard with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. Harr with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 

. HAulL with Mr. Jonnson of Utah. 

. GRIFFIN with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
. Greco with Mr. HAWLEY. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. HAUGEN. 
. GLass with Mr. SLEMP. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

. F ooD of Virginia with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
. Epwarps with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

. Pacte with Mr. FRENCH. 

. EAGAN with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. DrīscoLL with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Dooluxd with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. DerrRICK with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Davenrort with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

CLAN with Mr. CALDER. 

. Casey with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

. Carew with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
„ BELL of Georgia with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. ALNEY. 

. Witson of Florida with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. WALKER with Mr. TOWNER. 

. ESTOPINAL with Mr. DUNN. 

. Booner with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

On this vote: 

Mr. BLACKMON (for the rule) with Mr. Grresr (against). 

Mr. Saunpers (for the rule) with Mr. WALIIN (against). 

The result of the vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] have five minutes in 
which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, as a matter of course it affords 
me pleasure to hear the result of the vote which has just been 
announced. In the course of the debate in this House in which 
I participated somewhat, I find that a number of gentlemen feel 


aggrieved at some things that I said. That is apparent from 
the discussion that has taken place this afternoon. -+ I take it 
that most men in the discussion of a question in an impromptu 
way, when they are seriously in earnest, speak very seriously, 
but I was particularly careful, I thought, in the discussion of 
the facts and the possible legitimate deductions from those 
facts, in view of the existing circumstances, not to be offensive, 
and yet I am regarded as having been offensive by a number of 
gentlemen on both sides. 

Although there may be some remarks in that speech that prob- 
ably are a little too rough and ought not to be in it and for 
which I am sorry, yet I challenge any man to find anything in 
the speech in which I called into question the personal honor 
or the integrity of any man in the House. I asked certain ques- 
tions in the speech that might indicate it. They were left to be 
answered in the minds where they found lodgment. I made no 
charge of personal dishonor in connection with any of these 
matters or of undue influence. I asked if certain influences 
existed. I did not say that they were dishonest or undue. I 
complained of the judgment that was exercised by some of my 
friends, and that is all; and, if you will notice, the very closing 
sentence of the speech was to the effect that I made no charge 
of corruption or dishonesty against any Member of this House, 
but only challenged their judgment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOON. Not now. The gentleman declined to yield to 
me a while ago. 

Mr. MANN. I had two minutes in my own right. The gen- 
tleman now gets five minutes by my consent. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. 

Mr. MANN. Referring to the closing sentence of the gentle- 
man’s speech, was that in the speech as it was delivered or 
was it inserted into the speech for the RECORD? : 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I was just about to say that that 
last sentence in the speech was added by myself to assure the 
House that I meant no charge of that sort. If there is any- 
thing in that speech that is offensive to anybody in the House, 
though I made it in pursuance of what I felt to be my duty, 
I should be very glad to take it out of the speech. I do not 
want to offend anybody here. I have no personal antagonism 
against any man in this House. In fact, my feeling is most 
kindly to all, but that which was said was said under a sense 
of duty. If it was said too strongly, if it intimated corrup- 
tion here, it was not so intended, and I take pleasure in 
withdrawing it, if such is the view held by any man. Mr. 
Speaker, my feeling has been most kindly toward all, and I 
repeat it again, if the feelings of any are hurt in any way by 
the speech I am very glad to apologize and to withdraw any- 
thing in it that is offensive, and when we adjourn I hope that 
you will have a most happy time with your families at home 
and return to the discharge of your duties in the very best of 
humor, as I hope to do. [Applause.] 


COMMITTEE ELECTIONS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the following elec- 
tions to committees, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nominations for Democratic caucus: WARREN GARD, of Ohio—Judl- 
Ser E CARL VINSON, of Georgia—Coinage, Weights, and Measures; Ex- 
pen itures in Agricultural Department; Pensions. JEssE D. nich, of 


aryland—Claims; Coinage, Weights, and Measures; Expenditures in 
the asury Department. 


The SPEAKER. Are there any other nominations? [After 
a pause.] The question is on the election of these gentlemen to 
the various committees. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, December 
21, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting copy of communication of the 
Secretary of War submitting an urgent estimate of deficiency 
in the appropriation for transportation of the Army and its sup- 
plies for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1422), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2824) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the adjudication and pay- 
ment of claims arising from Indian depredations,“ approved 
March 3, 1891, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1237), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11253) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell to the town of Tempe, Ariz., a tract 
of land containing road-making material, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1239), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. KENT, from. the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5990) to authorize the sale and 
issuance of patent for certain land to William G. Kerckhoff, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 1236), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5497) authorizing the issuance 
of patent to Arthur J. Floyd for section 31, township 22 north, 
range 22 west of the sixth principal meridian, in the State of 
Nebraska, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1238), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19596) granting a pension to Frank E. Cook; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20118) granting a pension to Friedericke Pot- 
ter; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18323) granting a pension to William Henry 
Gray; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18804) granting a pension to John L. Barr; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 20186) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept the relinquishment of the 
State of Wyoming to certain lands heretofore certified to said 
State, and the State of Wyoming to select other lands in lieu 
of the lands thus relinquished; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (II. R. 20187) governing the reclama- 
tion of desert-land entries by the planting of trees, etc., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 20188) to increase the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 20189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R, 20190) for the prevention and 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease in cattle and for the 
payment for cattle destroyed by the United States Government; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 20191) for the 
protection of the New York Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 20192) to authorize a survey 
of Little River and tributaries, Castor and Dugdemonia, from the 
mouth of Little River to Winnfield, La., on the Dugdemonia, 
and to Olla, La., on the Castor; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 20193) providing for the 
payment of assessments on Indian allotments benefited by the 
construction of State rural highways in the State of Minnesota; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ; 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 20194) for the construction 
and equipment of an ammunition manufacturing plant at the 
United States Arsenal at Benicia, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20195) to ap- 
propriate $10,000 for a highway across the Fort Niobrara Mili- 
tary Reseryation and the timber reservation; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 20196) to confer juris- 
diction on the Federal courts in certain cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 683) 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay to Wilbur H. Estey, 
clerk of the late Hon. Epwrn A. Mrnntirr, jr., the sum of $125, 
being an amount equal to one month's salary; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 20197) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Sager; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (II. R. 20198) for the relief of Paul 
Wallerstein; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 20199) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Gallup; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20200) granting an increase of pension to 
Demey M. Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 20201) granting a pension 
to II. Aimee Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20202) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20203) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Schrawder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20204) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20205) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 20206) granting an increase 
of pension to Theresa B. Nash; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20207) for the rellef of Her- 
man Holpp;: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 20208) granting a pension to 
Dora Heney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20209) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Burdett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (II. R. 20210) granting an increase of 
pension to Horace J. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (II. R. 20211) for the relief of the 
Duncan Building & Loan Association of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 20212) for the relief of the 
Home Investment Association of Redlands, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20213) for the relief of the Santa Fe Build- 
ing Association of San Bernardino, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20214) grant'ng a pen- 
sion to W. Irvin Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 20215) granting an 
increase of pension to Smith J. Dutton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20216) granting an increase of pension to 
Avery T. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R. 20217) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Gibbone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 20218) for the payment to 
J. H. Norris for salary and expenses as inspector and superin- 
tendent under the Indian Department; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 20219) granting an increase 
of pension to William Hinckle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20220) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 20221) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William M. Gatchell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20222) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20223) granting an increase of pension to 
Fayette B. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 20224) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Campion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUPLEY: A bill (H. R. 20225) for the relief of Wil- 
fred J. Drey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 20226) granting a pension to 
John K. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20227) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Collins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 20228) granting a pension 
to Gertrude M. Haydon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 20229) granting a pension 
to Bertha J. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20230) granting a pension to Rufus A. 
Theis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20231) granting a pension to Cyrus Craton. 
Cassels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20282) granting a pension to Samuel O. 
McElhaney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20233) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Misner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20234) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Essex; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 20235) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Adair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 20286) granting 
an increase of pension to Hannah M. Budd; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 20237) granting a pension 
to Louis E. Lavariere; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20288) granting a pension to William E. 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 20239) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles B. Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 20240) grant- 
ing a pension to Louisa Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of students of Co- 
lumbia University, opposing militarism; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry citizens of Macedonia 
and Fulton, Mo., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Nashport, Ohio, fa- 
yoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of Z. E. W. Chester, D. A. Luther, 
Robert Dillon, P. L. Eck & Son, and C. S. Harbaugh, all of Car- 
rolltown, Pa., favoring passage of H. R. 5308, taxing mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Cambria County Association of the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of citizens and churches of 
Alabama, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Mrs, Henry W. Dixon, Mrs. J. R. 
Colton, Mrs. H. H. Kieskhefer, Mrs. Dan Price, Mrs. J. Gilbert- 
son, Beatrice Gilbertson, Edgar Feurlg, Stanley White, Mrs. 
George Potterton, and John R. Cotton, all of Milwaukee, and 
members of the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of J. M. Nash, 877 Wauwatosa Avenue; E. T. 
Wright, 383 Wauwatosa Avenue; William R. Nethercut, 110 
Warren Avenue; E. N. Lyman, 177 Warren Avenue; Roscoe 
Moor, 180 Warren Avenue; J. W. Sereekeans, 144 Warren Ave- 
nue; William A, Hart, 92 Warren Avenue; O. S. Mackinnon, 
841 Church Street; William Robertson, 28 Roger Avenue; I. N. 
Conklin, 302 Church Street; John L. Hart, 309 Wisconsin Ave- 


nue; E. A. Swan, Milwaukee, Station B, R. R. 6; M. B. Potter, 
505 Wauwatosa Avenue; John C. Potter, 505 Wauwatosa Ave- 
nue, all of Wauwatosa, Wis., and I. N. Tume, West Allis, Wis., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of National Board of Steam Naviga- 
tion, relative to funds for the ships and apparatus required in 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of Francis Bayer, George Cushing, and A. B. 
Moffott. of New York, favoring bill to prohibit shipment of all 
war material to belligerent nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petitions of Union Trust Co., Roches- 
ter, N. V.: Piel Bros., of Brooklyn, N. I.; Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of New York, N. Y.; and Ohio Labor Home 
Rule Association, of Cincinnati, Ohio, against nation-wide pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. i 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of German Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Hoboken, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FARR: Petitions of Scranton (Pa.) Union Christian 
Endeavor and Westminster Presbyterian Church, of Scranton; 
Welsh Congregational Churches of northeastern Pennsylvania 
and Methodist Episcopal Church, of Moosic, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of the Mother Thompson Union of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Hillsboro, Ohio; 
Second United Presbyterian Church, of Xenia, Ohio; Maineville, 
Beach Grove, Sugar Run, and Pleasant Plain Baptist Churches; 
Dr. R. C. Belt, of Milford, Oh’o; Mrs. W. E. Laughlin, of Belle 
Center, Ohio; the Friends’ C_urch, of Waynesville, Ohio; Rey. 
H. E. Crowell, of Osborn, Ohio; Methodist Protestant Church, of 
Cook, Ohio; Methodist Episcopal Chureh, of Mechantesburg, 
Ohio; the Rainsboro (Ohio) Methodist Episcopal Sunday School; 
the East Liberty (Ohio) Methodist Episcopal Church; Sunday 
School Board of the Reformed Church, of Springboro, Obio; 
Trinity Methodist Church and Sunday School, of Xenia, Ohio; 
United Presbyterian Church, of Jamestown, Ohio; R. S. Keller- 
man, of Blanchester, Ohio; South Solon (Ohio) Methodist 
Church; F. A. MeNeill, of Bethel, Ohio; Xenia (Ohio) First 
Methodist Church; Friends’ Church, of Xenia, Ohio; Bert High- 
lands, of Mechanicsburg, Ohio; and the business committee of 
the Ohio Sunday School Association, urging the passage of the 
Hobson amendment; to the Committee on Rules, 

Also, petition of the Ohio Labor Home Rule Association, op- 
posing the Hobson prohibition resolution; to the Cmmittee on 
Rules. 

Also, petitions of J. F. Laird and the Friends’ Church at Lees- 
burg, Ohio, indorsing the Sheppard-Hobson bill for national con- 
stitutional probibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Greenfield, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petitions of 67 organizations, total mem- 
bership 9,730, of the second congressional district of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of 53 organizations, having a 
total membership of 10,674, in the State of Massachusetts, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen, protesting against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers. to accompany 
House bill 20166, granting an increase of pension to Charles O. 
Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 16493, granting a pen- 
sion to William Butts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petitions, praying for the passage of the 
national prohibition resolution, by United Presbyterian Church, 
Grove City, Pa., by W. E. Purvis, pastor; tabernacle builders 
for Jordan evangelistic campaign, Warren, Pa., by A. F. Kott- 
kamp, chairman campaign executive committee; Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chureh, Warren, Pa., by Charles Lewis, chair- 
man temperance commission; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Warren, Pa., by William A. Thornton, pastor; Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Russell, Pa., by Etta C, Hatton, presi- 
dent; Harmony United Presbyterian Church, Harrisville, Pa., 
by H. C. Hildebrand, pastor; Rocky Grove (Pa.) Presbyterian 
Chureh, by Thomas W. Pearson, pastor; Swedish Congrega- 
tional Church, Ridgway, Pa., by John Larson, president of 
board, Oscar W. Nordstrom, secretary, Otto Nelson, pastor; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Ridgway, Pa., by 
Martha E. Bower, president; to the Committee on Rules, 
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Also, petitions praying for the passage of the prohibition reso- 
lution from the congregations of North Warren Presbyterian 
Church, by Howard J. Baumgartei, pastor, E. R. Geer, clerk, 
E. D. Northrup, president, J. E. Hazeltine, secretary; “ congrega- 
tions of both churches,” Pitisfield, Pa., by Mrs. E. E. Lynn, presi- 
dent Woman's Christian Temperance Union; Willard Union, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Franklin, Pa., by Mrs. 
K. E. Duffee, corresponding secretary; Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, Milledge, Pa., by E. C. Dean, clerk; Swedish Mission 
Church and Sunday School, Johnsonburg, Pa., by superintend- 
ent; United Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Pa., by Mrs. 
D. H. Rogers, president Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Johnsonburg, Pa., by Rey. J. C. 
Ginader, pastor; Methodist Episcopal Church, Mercer, Pa., by 
R. F. Randolph, pastor; First Presbyterian Church, Wilcox, 
Pa.; First PreNX»yterian Church, Johnsonburg, Pa., by John H. 
Cooper, pastor; United Presbyterian Church, Greenville, Pa., 
by Ira G. McCreary, pastor; Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Greenville, Pa., by Mrs. A. E. Bean, president; First 
Presbyterian Church and Christian Endeavor, Oil City, Pa., by 
Helen Grove, secretary; Methodist Episcopal Church, Kennard, 
Pa., by L. W. Chambers, pastor; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Marienville, Pa., by G. S. W. Phillips, pastor; to the Committee 
on Rules. j 

Also, petitions praying for the passage of the prohibition 
resolution by Lamont E. Reznor, Mercer; D. R. Mackenzie, 
S. A. M. Stockwell, F. V. Mallery, John Borland, Arthur Poole. 
F. W. Hays, Oil City; Ella Keck Morgan, David A. Brown, 
M. D., Frederick W. Smith, Charles B. Wakefield, Mrs. Charles 
B. Wakefield, Greenfield, all in the State of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions praying for the passage of the national pro- 
hibition resolution by First Presbyterian Church, Mercer, Pa., 
by John S. Duncan, pastor; First Baptist Church, Ridgway, 
Pa., by Chester C. Winter, pastor; and W. B. Campbell, Frank- 
lin, Pa.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Messrs. Sherwood & Sherwood, 
Jesse Moore Hunt Co., H. L. Hirsch, W. G. Loewe, L. H. Hirsch, 
L. H. Greenhood, and the French American Bank of Savings, 
all of San Francisco, Cal., and the International Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen of America and the Ohio Labor Home 
Rule Association, both of Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against 
the enactment of the Hobson Nation-wide prohibition resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Memorial of State body of the Junior Or- 
der of United American Mechanics, of Scranton, Pa., favoring 
passage of H. R. 6060; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions favoring na- 
tional prohibition from Rev. Leroy L. Daniels, Providence, R. I.; 
Providence (R. I.) Christian Endeavor; First Presbyterian 
Church, Providence, R. I.; petitions opposing woman suffrage 
from Mrs. H. E. Yarnell, Newport, R. I.; Mary L. B. Steadman, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Charles Weaver, Mrs. Joseph Howland, 
Anne B. Vernon, Abbie Langley, Sallie Manchester, Sarah W. 
Covell, Mary S. Sheffield, Margaret Sheffield, Mary L. Ives, 
Mary J. Peckham, Laura B. Peckham, Antoinette S. Peckham, 
Martha H. Stedman, Annie Bryant, Martha A. Coggesshall, 
Sarah T. Hammett, Elizabeth P. Burdick, Jane B. Coggesshall, 
Louise D. Hammett, Sarah P. Landers, Isabella Sanborn, Mary 
©. Sherman, Louise Arnold, Elizabeth Vernon, Mary W. Case, 
Susan C. Weaver, and Leonora H. Vernon; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Woonsocket, R. I., and A. Perrigans, of Lincoln, R. I., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: Numerous letters, petitions, 
and telegrams from residents, churches, Sunday schools, and 
other organizations of the sixth congressional district of Ne- 
braska, favoring the passage of the Hobson-Sheppard resolu- 
tion, to permit States to amend the Constitution in favor of 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of R. A. Cushman, Mrs. Laura Sweet- 
land. and the Princeton Methodist Church, all of Princeton; 
Christian Endeavor Societies of first district, volced by Rev. 
John E. Cox, of Oakland City; Rev. G. A. Smith and Rev. N. L. 
New, of the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, of Fort 
Branch; and the Men's Bible Class of the Jefferson Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of Evansville, in the State of Indiana, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Waterbury Branch of 
the Connecticut Association, opposing woman suffrage; to the 
Conunitiee on Rules. 


Also, petitions of the Center Church Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday School and official church board, East Hartford, Conn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the City Council of Bristol, Conn., opposing 
the letting of rural free delivery routes out by contract; to the 
Committee on he Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Grace W. Weatherby, East Hartford, Conn., 
opposing woman suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

By. Mr. MacDONALD: Petition of members of First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Calumet and 1,146 citizens, all of the 
State of Michigan, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of members of Local 174, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Marquette, Mich., in opposition to the 
use of stop-watch methods in making a time study of the work 
of Government employees; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Branch 201, National Association of Civil 
Service Employees, Grand Rapids, Mich., relative to retirement 
of aged Government workers; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of Lodge No. 11, International Or- 
der of Good Templars, Middletown, Conn., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of officers and members of the 
Broadway Board of Trade, New York, favoring passage of 
House bill 5139, the Hamill bill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of citizens of Sparta, Mich., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: Petition of citizens and 
churches of Parkersburg, Williamstown, Ravenswood, Harris- 
ville, Spencer, Speed, Troy, Ripley, Middlebourne, Walton, 
Servia, Sutton, Elizabeth, Flatwoods, and Cairo, all in the State 
of West Virginia, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Jacob Wiess & Co., 
Providence, R. I., protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Newport (R. I.) branch Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, protesting against suffrage for women; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of citizens of Bangor, Pa., urging 
oon of press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of executive committee of Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Papers to accompany bill 
granting increase of pension to William M. Gatchell; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to Fayette 
B. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Benjamin F. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of St. Croix Lodge, No. 57, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, Calais, Me., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of 90 citizens of Rockport, III.; 
Virginia Women's Club, Virginia, III.; Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Timewell, III.; and 9 churches and church or- 
ganizations in the twentieth Illinois district, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of citizens of New 
Haven and West Haven, Conn., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of New Haven Branch of the Connecticut State 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, against woman-suffrage 
amendment; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petitions of 56 church organizations, total 
membership of 8.397, of the State of Massachusetts, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Massachusetts, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of sundry voters of the fifth Tli- 
nois congressional district, protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Petitions of Elkins (W. Va.) Minis- 
terium; national legislative committee, Anti-Saloon League of 
America; Christian Endeavor, Methodist Protestant Church of 
Harrisville; Buckley Methodist Episcopal Church, Wheeling; 
and the Men's Brotherhood, of Weston, W. Va., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. THACHER: Petitions favoring national prohibition 
from First Baptist Church, Hingham; Congregational Church 
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and Sunday School, Mettapoisett; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Wellfieet; Union Church, Truro; Epworth League and Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Cotuit; Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Sunday School, East ‘Wareham; Central Square Church 
Sunday School, Bridgewater; Memorial Church Sunday School, 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Sunday. School, Plymouth; 
Baptist Church and Sunday School, Barnstable; Christian En- 
deavor, Barnstable; Immanuel Baptist Church, New Bedford; 
Methodist Episcopal .Church and ‘Sunday School, Fairhaven; 
Christian Endeavor, Congregational Sunday School and Church, 
Middleboro; Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday School, East 
Falmouth; Universalist Sunday School and Methodist Church, 
Orleans; Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches, Sunday 
Schools, and Epworth League, Nantucket; Baptist Churches, 
West ‘Tisbury and. Vineyard Hayen; Congregational Church, 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, Falmouth; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and Universalist Sunday School, Hastham, all of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. < 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions of citizens and churches of 

lizabeth, Springfield, Rahway, Rockaway, Westfield, Roselle, 

over, New Providence, Roselle Park, and Summit, all in the 
State of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of the Philadelphia branch of 
the National German-American Alliance, asking that Congress 
pass the necessary law forthwith that will enable the President 
of the United States to lay an embargo upon all contraband of 
war, saving and excepting foodstuffs alone, and thereby with- 
draw from the contending powers all aid and assistance of this 
Republic; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Memorial of temperance people of Arap- 
ahoe and 160 citizens of Crescent, Okla., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petitions of 48 church organizations, 
pa membership of 7,046, of the State of Massachusetts, favor- 
ng national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Philadelphia 
branch of the National German-American Alliance, favoring an 
embargo on the exportation from this country of contraband of 
war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, December 21, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the truth that Thou hast declared unto men 
is in itself the covenant that Thou hast made them. We know 
that our responsibility is alone according to the measure of our 
ability to know the truth. But Thy truth does not bind; it sets 
us free. - 

So far as we follow the truth as Thou dost give us to see the 
truth, we may be sure of our task, of our happiness, and of our 
destiny. It is only when we stultify our intellect in refusing to 
walk in the light that we meet the dark shadow of Thy frown. 
We are sure of our way not because we can see the end, but be- 
cause we know that with zeal and fidelity we follow after the 
truth. Let Thy grace abide with us this day. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

James H. Brapy, a Senator from the State of Idaho, appeared 
in his seat to-day. 4 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication : A 
UNITHD STATES SENATE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 

Washington, D. O., December 21, 191}. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. CLAUDE 
AUGUSTUS SWANSON, a Senator from the State of Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

JAMES P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. SWANSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 

and directed that the Journal of the last legislative day be read. 


The Journal of Saturday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
‘Hempstead, its enrolling clerk. announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 213) authorizing the 
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Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House, including the 
Capitol police, their respective salaries for the month of De- 
cember, 1914, on the 22d day of said month. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WHITE. I present a petition from citizens of the city 
of Attalla, Ala., which I ask may be read and referred to the 
proper committee, 

There being no objection, the petition was read and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

A petition to the Senate of the United States. 


We, the undersigned voters, earnestly petition for the passage by the 
United States Congress of the ga resolution introdu in the House 
of Representatives December 10, 1913, by Congressman RICHMOND P. 
Hopson, and on the same day introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Morris SHEPPARD, providing for the prohibition of the sale, manufac- 
ture for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
se purposes in the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction t 


hereof. 
C. R. SHEPHERD 


(And orueta) 
Voters of City of Attalla, State of labama. 
Mr. WHITE. I also present resolutions from the members of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, in the city of Birming- 
ham, Ala., which I ask to have read and properly referred, 
There being no objection, the petition was read and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolutions passed by the board of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, December 7, 1914. 


e it 
the official board of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Birmingham, 
the following reasons: 
3 aie think this the only means to successfully cope with this 
vil, 
Second. We feel that liquor is by far the greatest enemy of the home 


and church. 
8 Art enemy of legitimate business of all 


Third. We consider it 
other lines of commerce. 

Further resolved, That these resolutions be inserted in the minutes 
and a copy be forwarded to each Representative from Alabama in the 
House and Senate, and that they be urged to support said bill or bills. 

W. M. Corsy, 

R. L. Cass, 

J. L. TYLER, 
Committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church of Takoma Park, D. C.; of the Highland Congre- 
gational Club, of Chesterfield, Mass.; of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Council Bluffs, Iowa; of International Order of Good 
Templars, of Mountain, N. Dak.; and of sundry citizens of Jef- 
ferson and Galveston, in the State of Texas, praying for national 
8 which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kir- 
win, Topeka, Hays City, and Ford, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I present a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Mrs. E. W. Vendevender, president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Reno, Nev., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Rexo, Nev., December 13, 191}. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

One thousand votes in churches and Sunday schools of Reno for 
National Constitution prohibition amendment. Please inform Hon, 
Francts G. NEWLANDS and Hon. E. E. ROBERTS. 

rs. E. W. VENDEVENDER, 
President Reno Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a petition of State Council of 
Connecticut, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of 
Stamford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of the official board of the Cen- 
ter Methodist Episcopal Church, and members of the Center 
Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday School; of Dristigheten 
Lodge, No. 11, International Order of Good Templars, Middle- 
town; Svea Lodge, No. 52, International Order of Good Tem- 
plars, of Branford; of Enighet Lodge, No. 42, International Or- 
der of Good Templars, of Manchester; of sundry citizens of 
Branford; of sundry citizens of Manchester; of Norden Lodge. 
No. 37, International Order of Good Templars, of New Britain; 
of the congregation of Union Plainfield Baptist Church, of 
Moosup; of sundry citizens of West Haven; of the congregation 
of First Methodist Episcopal Church of West Haven; of mem- 
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e ee in by the State — 
on su part by ate and in part by the Fed 
Government, which instruction and drill are N ot all ey one 
considerable proportion of the male students in such institutions. 
co d 


bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Gales Ferry; of 
sundry citizens of Shelton; of members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Niantic; of members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Willimantic; of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Lyme; and of the Connecticut Baptist Convention, 
held at Hartford, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of Snowflake Lodge, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Mattawamkeag, Me., 
and of a petition of Maine Conference Itinerant's Institute of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Rumford, Me., praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Eugene S. Barnes, 
of Claremont, N. H., praying that a reduction be made in the 
appropriations. for purposes of war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Sandwich Association of Free 
Baptist Churches, of Meredith, N. H., praying for national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Woodstown, N. J., praying for national prohibition, 


These ar: the 


In Illinois, for example, the State university, which receiv: 
first endowment from the Federal Government is the grant Shoes Bony 
tioned, requires all the 33 men in the first and second of the 
college course to parti te in regular military drill to extent of 
th ee hours per week. The students must pror dé themselves with uni- 
po juin 7 5 eee eee eee the super- 

y instruction. and the State author Turnis 
met and drill grounds, i 1 Nn. 
e cadet force at present consists of a full brigade. made u two 
regiments, and, includlus the military bands. numbers nearly 2, 00 eee 
equal to about three National Guard regiments of the average size. 

The War Department details a Regular Army officer to take charge 
of the work, who rives instruction to the cadet officers himself, these 
in turn instructing and training the privates. The cadet officers are 
selected r military commandant from among those cadets who have 

themselves for their work as privates and who have a 


he State of Illinois has just erected an armory which N a 
—that 

0, g opportunity to carry on effective mailitace 

drill throughout the year, winter as well as summer. Th’; armory 

known locally as the Temple of Peace, and surely a building lke this, 

erected by a peace-loving people. for purely defensive purposes, may 

properly enough claim this suggestive title, 


square feet—offer 


ese universit a mi 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. State and country. Small: al industrial 29 — political ee 
Mr. TOWNSEND presented a telegram in the nature of a rich and r. agricultural and manufacturing, Democratic and 


publican, Progressive and Socialist; belonging to all colleges—a 
cultural, engineering, liberal arts and sciences—form the very best 
material for officers in the Militia and National Guard and other divi- 
sions of a truly popular Army. 

Their college training guarantees a standard of general education 

fully equal to that of West Point and Annapolis graduates. 
PI extending thë time of this military training from three hours to 
six hours per week and from two years to four 1 ample opportunity 
would be gained to secure a military training which would justify their 
appointment as brevet second lieutenants in the Federal Army or Na- 
tional Guard and make them the most valuable material for officer 
wherever they might be and whenever they should be n . 

If the Federal Government were to offer $250 per year to each cadet 
who would pledge himself to give this extra time to a study of military 
tactics and practical drill in military matters for four years, I have no 
doubt that anywhere from 100 to 250 officers of the second-lievtenant 
grade could be graduated from the University of Illinois every pene 
and corresponding numbers from similar institutions. From 2,000 to 
3.000 such officers would be added annually to the immediately avali- 
able forces of our system of national defense. 

I am myself a pacifist of rather an extreme type. I long for the 
time when international war will cease, but all history gives the lie 
to the doctrine that a state of military unpreparedness will insure the 
preservation of peace i 

The wars cf the French Revolution came upon Europe at a time 
when no single nation was prepared for war. It was the total un- 
preparedness of Europe for armed conflict which enabled Napoleon to 
overrun the Continent. The state of almost idiotic unpreparedness of 
the United States for the War of 1812 did not prevent us from going 
into the war, and led, naturally, to an almost continuous series of de- 
feats on land until after the treaty of peace had been signed, 

Certainly our unpreparedness for war did not prevent us from seizing 
half the Territory of Mexico in the forties. . 

The great Crimean War, in which. it must not be forgotten, nearly 
as la a ero of the civilized world was involved as in the 
present war; the French-Austrian War, in 1859, and, above all, our 
own Civil War, from 1861 to 1865. are good illustrations of how 
quickly uations go into great wars on occasions without any real prep- 
aration and disposes absolutely of the contention that lack of prepara» 
tion for war insures peace € 

This proposition is further supported by the fact that unprepared- 
ness for war did not ‘prevent the Japanese-Chinese War, nor the 
English-Boer War, nor the Spanish-American War. nor the Russian- 
Japanese War. nor the Italian-Turkish War, nor the Balkan War, all 
of which wars, some of them of very great importance, have occurred 
within the last 20 years. 

If preparedness for war does not guarantee peace, as we have plainly 
seen in the present great wer in Europe, neither does unpreparedness; 


memorial from sundry citizens of Norway, Mich., and a me- 
morial of the Federation of Labor of Detroit, Mich., remonstrat- 
ing against national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for national 
Bien, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from P. A. Shope, business agent of the Wyoming State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[Telegram.] 
WHEATLAND, Wro., December 15, 191} 


Hon. Franxcts E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Wyoming State Grange, representing 21 subordinate and 2 Po- 
mona granges, with 495 members, in annual session assembled here 
unanimously adopted resolution favoring national constitutional prohibi- 
tion and 2 asking your support for the Hobson-Sheppard joint 
resolution now before Congress. 

SHOPE, 


PEA 
Business Agent Wyoming State Grange. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Burns, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, which was re-. 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ohio Labor Home Rule 
Association, remonstrating against national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition from the University of 
Tilinois, relating to national defense. I ask to have it printed 
in the Recoxp. 3 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[The University of Minois Special Press Bulletin, December 21, 1914.] 


OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BY EDMUND J. 
JAMES, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, ON OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. 


Sin: The views expressed by you in your recent message to Congress 
concerning the ultimate reliance of the American people for a satis- 
factory scheme of national defense must command the paired of all 
thoughtful Americans. Neither the system of universal itary serv- 
ice, however many and substantial mar Rad its advantages, nor that of 
a large standing army will ever be adopted by this country unless it 
‘should be really in continuous danger of Invasion by foreign enemies 
or of destruction by domestic conflict. Neither of these possibilities is 
1 to be imminent in our day and generation. 

e must, then, as you suggest, rely for our national defense upon a 
citizen soldiery. In such a scheme, however, one of the most serious 
difficulties is ihat of obtaining and maintaining a sufficient number of 
property trained officers to man the regiments of the militia or National 

uard. England is experiencing this difficulty at the present time in a 
most acute way—we also in the development of our National Guard. 

1 desire to call your attention to the simplest and most economic 
method of creating an adequate corps of properly trained officers in 
the United States to-day. 


to give a good account of itseif in case it is attacked will go far to 
prevent such attacks. If overpreparedness for war, like that of Ger 
many, for instance, may easily lead to wars of aggression, distinct 
unpreparedness on the part of a wealthy nation offering great oppor- 
tunities for loot, like that of China. for example, easily provokes in- 
yasion, The only safe course for us is to establish and maintain a 
reasonable military force sufficient for effective national defense. 

Let us by all means, then, develop the citizen soldiery, and let us 
take the first step toward creating a sufficient force of this sort b 
organizing and developing a sufficient and adequately trained corps o! 
officers through the utilization of the great national State schools now 
in existence, 


THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. CHILTON. From the Committee on the Jndiciary I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (II. R. 19076) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 
and I submit a report (No. 847) thereon.. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask that the report accompanying the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered. 


but the general knowledge that a great and powerful nation is ready ` 


1914. 


The report is as follows: 
[Senate Report No, 847, Sixty-third Congress, third session.] 
AMENDMENTS TO THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
ollowing report: 
5 The l on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bil! 
(H. R. 19076) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” appeoa March 3, 1911, 
having considered the same, beg leave to report it back without amend- 
ment and to recommend that it do pass. 
[House Report No. 1182, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
SECTION 1. 


The first section of this bill amends section 116 of the 8 act 
of 1911 by adding Porto Rico to the first circuit. Porto Rico has not 
heretofore been attached to any circuit, and in that respect differs from 
Hawaii, which has long been attached to the ninth circuit. There is, 
it is submitted, absolutely no reason for that difference. Porto Rico is 
attached to the first circuit, because there is less business pending there 
than in any other circuit court of appeals, and because there are estab- 
lished lines of communication between Porto Rico and our North At- 
lantic seaports. 
SECTION 2. 


The second section of this bill amends sections 128, 238, and 246 of 
the Judic!al Code. 

The changes made in section 128 are: 

1. The words “and the United States District Court of Porto Rico” 
are added, thus conferring upon the circuit court of appeals for the 
first circuit the same jurisdiction with respect to Porto Rico that the 
circuit costs of appeals for the ninth circuit now possesses with respect 
to Hawaii. 

2. The words “ under the trade-mark laws” are added, thus confer- 
ring the same jurisdiction with respect to trade-marks as now exists 
with respect to patents and copyrights. The poures Court has held, 
in the very recent case of Street v. Smith (231 U. S.), that the judg- 
ments and decrees of the circuit courts of apres are final in cases aris- 
ing under the trade-mark act of 1905, and the addition of the above 
words is intended to include also cases aris under prior trade-mark 
legislation. There can, of course, be no reason why all trade- 
mark cases should not be porerne by exactly the same rules and pro- 
sons m M8 iil copyrights, and trade-mark cases arising under the 
act o 5 

The only change made in section 238 is the words “and the United 
States District Court of Porto Rico” are added, thus conforming the 
position of Porto Rico to that now occupied by Hawalli, 

The changes in section 246 are: 75 

1. The words and of the Supreme Court of Porto Rigo“ are 
added, thus applying the provisions of this section to Porto Rico the 
same as they now apply to Hawaii. 

2. Relieving the Supreme Court of the United States from the neces- 
sity of reviewing such cases from the Supreme Courts of Porto Rico 
and Hawaii as involve no Federal question but depend entirely upon 
the local or general law. Under the law as it now stands the decisions 
of the Supreme Courts of Porto Rico and Hawall are reviewable by 
the Supreme Court of the United States not only when some Federal 
apne is in controversy but also in all cases which inyolve more than 
$5,000 without respect to the character of the iguestions involved. This 
section as amended includes Porto Rico with Hawaii and continues the 
existing right to review in the pene Court when Federal rights 
are in controversy but leaves all other cases to be dealt with upon a 
petition for a writ of certiorari, as is now the law with respect to 
most of the cases in the circuit court of appeals. 

SECTION 3. 


Section 8 of this bill repeals section 244 of the judiciary act of 1911. 
That repeal is made necessary and proper because all of the cases pro- 
vided for in it are taken care of by the preceding amendments. 

SECTION 4. 


Section 4 makes the decision of the circuit court of appeals final in 
bankruptcy proceedings and cases; but still leaves the Supreme Court 
with the power to review, through certiorari, such proceedings and cases 
as it may deem necessary and proper. The bankruptcy law has now 
been so thoroughly construed that there is not much doubt about any of 


its provisions, and cases now coming to the Supreme Court under it 
involve complicated questions of fact rather than of law. Besides all of 
this, many of these matters now have four hearin, ne before the 


referee, one in the district court, one in the circuit court of appeals, 
and one in the Supreme Court. Certainly all litigants ought to be 
satisfied with a hearing before the referee, a trial in the district court, 
an appeal to the circ court of appeals, with a right to review in the 
cin! nae Court of the United States by a writ of certiorarl upon a 
sufficient showing, 

SECTION 5. 
Section 5 denies railroad corporations the right to resort to Federal 
courts merely upon the 8 that they hold a charter from the Fed- 
eral Governmen It is believed that the Texas Pacific is now the onl 
railroad in this coun which will be affected by this provision. 
it is difficult to pereelye any good reason why that road should be 
allowed to carry those who sue it into the Federal courts when its 
defense does not involve the construction of a, law or treaty, or the 
Constitution of the United States, but depends solely on the naked 
assertion that it was incorporated under a Federal law. 


POSTPONEMENT OF SALE OF FUR SKINS. 


Mr. THORNTON. On behalf of the Committee on Fisheries 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 214) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
postpone the sale of certain sealskins. I ask that it be read, and 
then I will ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


That the Seca of Commerce be, and he tend | is, authorized to 

ostpone the sale of all skins now in ssession of the Government, 
Eaka from seals killed on the Pribilof Islands for food purposes, under 
section 11 of the act of August 24, 1912, until such time as in his 
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roceeds of such sale shall 
tates. 


discretion he shall deem advisable, and the 
be covered into the Treasury of the United 


Mr. THORNTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution for the reason which I 


shall state. As Senators are aware, in 1912 a law was enacted 
forbidding the further killing of the Government seals on the 
Pribilof Islands for five years, with the exception of certain old 
males and some that were needed to be killed for food for the 
islanders. At the same time provision was made so that the 
skins of such animals should be sold at public auction by the 
Government and the proceeds placed to the credit of the United 
States in the Treasury. 

Last year was the first sale that was made under the law, 
and it was made at St. Louis. Theretofore sales had been 
made in London. At the sale in St. Louis there was very keen 
competition. Foreign buyers from all over Europe attended the 
sale and also our domestic buyers. The result was that the 
sale brought 5 per cent more than the sale did in London the 
previous year. 0 

By the law the sale is required to take place annually, and 
without an authorization of Congress to that effect the Secre- 
tary of Commerce will be required to sell the skins again this 
year. The Assistant Secretary of Commerce has just visited 
St. Louis, and he found that no foreign buyers whatever are 
coming there on account of the complications arising from the 
European war. Consequently there would be no competition 
and there would be a greatly reduced price in the sale. For 
that reason the Secretary of Commerce asked that this joint 
resolution be introduced authorizing him to postpone the sale 
in his discretion until the exigencies of the situation are over. 
It is in the interest of the revenue of the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask what number of 
skins are now held under the order of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. THORNTON. A little under 4,000. Last year, the first 
year under the law, it was between 2,000 and 3,000. This year 
it is between 3,000 and 4,000. Last year the sales brought to 
the Government about $54,000. This year, on the same basis, 
allowing for competition, they would amount to between $90,000 
and $100,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. How does it occur that under the re- 
strictive legislation which we passed as many as 4,000 skins 
have been secured? 

Mr. THORNTON. Because it was necessary to increase ihe 
killing this year on account of providing food for the islanders. 
I think I will request that in this connection, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, the letter of the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce be read. It gives more information than I have given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 18, 191}. 

My Dear Senator: Confirming my conversation with you this morn- 
Ing with reference to a joint resolution authorizing the postponement 
of the sale of the sealskins which have been Reever down from the 
Pribilof Islands and which are now in the on of the Govern- 
ment, until such time as the Secretary of Commerce shall deem ad- 
visable, permit me to remind you that the law on this subject requires 
the sale of these sealskins annually, and this department is advised by 
its solicitor that In the absence of legislative authority for postpone- 
ment the sale must take place during the present year, 

The number of the sealskins now in possession of the Government is 
3,284. It Is the custom of the trade to sell such skins at auction, and 
this has been the invariable practice of the Government. The first sale 
of Pribilof Island sealskins in the United States was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on December 16, 1913. A large number of foreign buyers were 
present on that occasion, and their bidding had much to do with the 
satisfactory prices obtained. Most of such foreign buyers were from 
European countries now at war. It is quite certain that if such sale 
were to be held at the prore: time or in the near future very few, If 
any, foreign buyers would be present, and competition would be reduced 
to such an extent as to materially affect the prices that would be ob- 
tained. This department is advised that the skins can be retained 
without risk of deterioration and with very little expense. It is im- 
possible at this time to decide when the interests of the Government 


will require the sale to be held, and for that reason it is deemed ad- 
visable to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to use his discretion in 
fixing the date. 

The number of skins sold last year was 1,896, and they brought 
54,579, the average price being about 5 per cent hi her than was paid 
or simflar skins at the London sales a short time before. It was found 

last year that the number of seals authorized to be killed for food for 
e uatives was insufficient and consequently the number was increased 
s year. 
As this is purely a business matter the department strongly recom- 
mends the adoption of the joint resolution proposed. 
Respectfully, yours, eins 


WEET, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. J. R. THORNTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no doubt that the joint resolution 
is a proper measure, but I was surprised to find that so large a 
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number as 4,000 seals had been kiled for food purposes. I had 
something to do with securing the passage of the restrictive leg- 
islation. A provision was inserted allowing the killing of such 
seals as were necessary for food purposes, but I had no concep- 
tion that as many as 4,000, or even 3,000, would be required for 
that purpose. I should like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
if he can inform the Senate what number of natives there are 
on the islands dependent in whole or in part upon the seals for 
food? 

Mr. THORNTON. I am not able to answer that question. 
The only information I have on the subject is that the increased 
number of seals that were killed was due to the fact that it was 
found that an increased number was necessary to supply the 
natives with food. The Senator will remember, as he was in- 
strumental in having the bill passed, the present number was 
called for for the reasons given in the debate in 1912, and in 
addition to that a certain number of males werc to be selected 
enough to give the food necessary to the natives. I see that I 
was mistaken in saying that there were about 4,000 killed. The 
number was a little under 2,000. I do not know the number of 
natives. All I know is the statement that this number is neces- 
sary in order to feed the natives, and the increased number 
killed is due to that fact. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there is no objection to the joint 
resolution, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 7015) to amend section 77 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 7016) granting a pension to John P. Todd (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 7017) granting a pension to Beulah C. Hicks; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 7018) granting a pension to John McAteer (with 
aceompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7019) granting a pension to Bessie M. Cogley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7020) granting an increase of pension to Cinderella 
B. McClure (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7021) granting a pension to Emma V. K. Keleher 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7022) granting a pension to G. M. Chamberlain 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7023) granting a pension to Eugene F. Clements; 

A bill (S. 7024) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Keffer; and 

A bill (S. 7025) granting a pension to Jeremiah Stump; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7026) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
Rutter; 

A bill (S. 7027) granting an 
R. II. Richey; 

A bill (S. 7028) granting a pension to Ann L. Elliott; 

A bill (S. 7029) granting an increase of pension to Mahala 
Clemons; and 

A bill (S. 7080) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte 
Randall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 7031) granting an increase of pension to Alice Pol- 
lock; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Ry Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 7032) granting an increase of pension to Mary R. 
Kendall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 7033) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
P. Horne (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7034) granting an increase of pension to Ellen C. 
Gardner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


increase of pension to Canrisa 


By Mr. TOWNSEND: 
A bill (S. 7035) granting a pension to Mary E. Weeks (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bul ( 7086) gras ting an in 
granting an increase of pension to 
Jewett; to the Committee on Pensions, pe e 
2 8.7057) t i 
7037) granting an increase of pension 
(with accompanying papers) ; 25 ee Sey 
A bill (S. 7038) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 
Bird (with accompanying paper) ; and 
A bill (S. 7039) granting a pension to Martha J. Reynolds 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
nA JONES: 
oint resolution (S. J. Res. 215) to refund unde 
conditions, and for the year 1914, a portion of the 99 te 
compromise for failure to make the return required under the 
act of October 8, 1913, said offers in compromise having been 
covered into the Treasury; to the Committee on Finance. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill (H. R. 8846), 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HARDWICK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill (H. R. 8846), which 


was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. = 


JOE H. NORRIS. 


submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $260.68 to pay Joe H. Norris for salary, ates e 
forming the duties of supervisor of Indiai: schools from October 
21, 1912, to November 11, 1912, ete.. intended to be proposed by 
him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20150), which was 
Duron to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. WARREN 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—EDWIN SNYDER. 
On motion of Mr. Bristow, it was 


Ordered, That the papers scecompanying the bili (S. 3692) granting 
an increase of pension to Edwin Snyder be withdrawn from the files of 
the Senate, there having been no adverse report thereon. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I submit a document entitled The 
National Archives,” reprinted. from the American Historical 
Review, written by Mr. Waldo Gifford Leland, on a bill which 
has already passed Congress, for the construction of an archives 
building. It is a description of the archives of the Government 
and the condition in which they are to be found. I ask that it 
be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not hear the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sceretary will state it. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PornpexTer desires to have printed as a 
public document the pamphlet entitled “The National Ar- 
chives,” a program by Waldo Gifford Leland, reprinted from 
the American Historical Review of October, 1912. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
document should go to the Committee on Printing. I presume 
there will be no objection to having it printed, and if it is not 
very important to act on it at once I should rather have it go 
to the committee, for I think it ought to take that course. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from Florida desires the 
document to go to the Committee on Printing, I have no objec- 
tion at all. It contains very valuable and, I think, very essen- 
tial information in connection with a work which has already 
been authorized, that of providing for the erection of an ar- 
chives building for the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, as a matter of general practice, 
such matters should go to the Committee on Printing, because 
there is a rule that requires that all such documents shall not 
be ordered printed until there is an estimate of the cost, and 
so forth. I should rather have the document take that course. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The document will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT ON MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION (H. DOC. No. 1423), 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 


1914. 
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was read and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
first annual report of the Commissioner of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation on the operations of the United States Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Warre House, December 21, 191}. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6060, the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst Gore Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brady Gronna Page moot 
Brandegee Hardwick Penrose Stetling 
Bristow Hitcheock Perkins Sutherland 
Burton Hughes Pittman Swanson 
Catron Johnson Poindexter Thornton 
Chilton Jones Powmerene Townsend 
Clap) Kern Ransdell Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Reed Walsh 
Crawfo Lane Robinson White 
Culberson Lee, Md. Shafroth Williams 
1 5 — Ionge — Lan orks 
ngham 
Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger Oliver th, Md. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Tuomas] by consent of the Senate and to 
state that he is paired with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that the senlor Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Samar], who is absent from the city, 
is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 
This announcement may stand for all votes to-day. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Kenyon] is absent from the city and is paired with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
IMr. Smemons] has been called home on account of important 
business. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. y 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I renew my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. O'GORMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The pending amendment is the one offered by 
Mr. Tuomas, as modified, proposing to strike out certain words 
on page 9, lines 6 to 12, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

That the following classes of a when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the Uni States, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary 
of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
— — litical, or racial persecution, whether such persecution be 
evi enced 12 overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regulations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colorado as modified. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to make some gen- 
eral observations on the literacy test before the matter shall 
have proceeded further. $ 

This test is one that would exclude a large number of im- 
migrants presenting themselves who now are capable of being 
admitted under existing laws. It occurs to me that the only 
justification for this proposed change is the improvement of our 
own population. I do not care much myself to go into the 
question of the right of asylum. We may enlarge our borders 


here for the purpose of furnishing a more commodious home 

and a safer and better place for those who come from abroad, 

ut, as I wish to consider the question, it is entirely a question 
improving our own population. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] a day or two 

go seemed to take the view that all the ignorant people in the 
world were the unlettered people, I would have been very glad 
if I could, on the impulse of the moment, have made whatever 
comment I desired right on the heels of that statement. It may 
or may not be correct. I do not think so; I can only sustain 
myself by giving such views as present themselves to me. 

Mr. President, if all the wise men of the world have ob- 
tained their wisdom from between the lids of books, then I 
have lived some years and engaged in business of various kinds 
to no purpose. I have an idea that the test whether a man is 
learned or unlearned, literate or illiterate, useful or otherwise, 
and a desirable or an undesirable person depends very largely 
on what he is able to do after he gets in here. 

I think, Mr. President, this country is surfeited with essay- 
ists, with professors of economics, with gentlemen who ride 
hobbies, with Chautauqua performers, with those who are en- 
amored of theories, who are statesmen on paper and in parlors, 
but who are totally unable to deal with men and with actual 
conditions and things as they present themselves in govern- 
ment. The foregoing classification covers a large number of 
agitators in this country who propose to regenerate mankind 
by passing resolutions and who on platforms are celebrated 
mostly for the sensations they create amongst audiences 
wherein the gate money is the inspiration and the text of the 
address arranged to draw the sensation-loving populace. Those 
gentlemen all are clamoring for a test that shall consist of the 
ability or the inability to read something, whether it be in our 
tongue or somebody's else tongue. The fitness or unfitness of 
those immigrants who present themselves is to be decided by an 
interpreter. 

I had an idea, Mr. President, that these useful gentlemen, 
who have been reforming everything in the country all the way 
from Oyster Bay to California, would be perfectly competent 
themselves to interpret everything that needed interpretation. 
Still we would have to have some seven or eight tongues con- 
stantly employed wherever an immigrant proposed to come 
into our country. Under this bill upon the honesty or dis- 
honesty, upon the fitness or unfitness, the fairness or unfairness, 
of these interpreters would depend the question of whether 
proposed immigrants should be admitted or excluded. d 

If all the people who are unlettered are ignorant, are now to 
be excluded, then our ancestors, Mr. President, were totally 
unfit to found an empire. It did not qualify a Revolutionary 
soldier because he could not read; neither did it make him un- 
fit to be an instrument for good. I do not know how educated 
my great-grandfather was. I never saw him or heard of him. 
Many of us have little pride of ancestry in this country, and, 
for my part, I am reasonably glad of it. 

We are a mixed breed; and the difficulty is, Mr. President, if 
we do not have a little red blood from over the seas, we are 
going to breed out. What we need to do in this country, as 
the old ladies say out in the poultry yard, is to swap roosters 
once in a while. It seems as though the authors of this bill have 
aca that indispensable fact in the poultry yard of human 
affairs. 

The fact that I have no pride of ancestry myself does not 
lead me to decry the qualifications of those who have. I shall 
not quarrel with them. I shall offer no invidious criticisms 
of those gentlemen. All I wish to say is that when they pro- 
pose that a man shall conform to some literacy test, my idea 
is that it is too narrow. 

I do not know how to put this the most briefly. I do not de- 
sire to occupy much space in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because 
the longer I stay around this body the more I believe that the 
more space you occupy in the Recorp the less useful you are in 
human affairs. The Treasury is already burdened enough, with- 
out increasing the printing bill. So I do not care, for myself, 
to do more than make some very general observations. 

The body of men that I have the honor to represent in part, 
together with my esteemed colleague, present a very mixed con- 
stituency—not only mixed in belief, but mixed in nationality 
and blood. God knows that if difference of belief made a mixed 
constituency we would not have any out in our country, because 
few there believe any two ways alike. If we had to make a 
discrimination on account of race, it would only add to the 
difficulty. I used to have a colony of Arabs among my constitu- 
ents. I do not think they are naturalized. Probably they are 
not qualified under the laws of the country to become natu- 
ralized. Wehave some Turks. We have everybody from Europe 
that-is now engaged in trouble, and many of them that are not, 
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in their home countries. It takes seven languages to run a 
campaign out there. Some of us have recently emerged from 
a campaign of that kind. Some did not emerge at all. [Laugh- 
ter.] But when it comes to a literacy test with seven tongues 
in a campaign, I have an idea that in this campaign those who 
could not read the English language voted and behaved about 
as intelligently as some of those whose ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower, and whose family tree would run back to a hemp 
string, as one of colleagues on the other side of the Chamber 
[ Mr. Reen] said not many days ago. 

So, if it comes to a matter of behavior, I would agree with 
my friends that that ought to be made the test. If it is a mat- 
ter of having college degrees or haying a diploma written in 
some dead tongue, or being able to read some language that is 
living, I doubt whether that makes a test that will add to the 
wisdom, the virtue, or the usefulness of our population. 

The difficulty I see on this point, Mr. President, is that when 
you impose the literacy test it assumes that because a man has 
some education, because he can read in some tongue—either 
our own or some other one—that settles the question. If other- 
wise under this bill or existing laws he is qualified—if he is 
not an anarchist, if he is not opposed to organized government, 
if he does not believe in killing those who are in authority or 
destroying those who represent any reasonable form of govern- 
ment known to civilized man—he is desirable. If the test of 
literacy is to be further imposed upon the immigrant, it must 
be with a view of obtaining a fitter kind. 

I thought that over a good deal in some leisure moments while 
I have been listening to the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
that pours itself in rills and torrents around this body, and I 
have not yet heard anything, however much I should like to 
change my views, that caused me to do so. I prefer to vote for 
this bill without the literacy test. I am inclined to think the 
literacy test now is more 8 outside of a few large cities 
in my home State, than the reverse. The easy way would be 
to flow with the current of this bill. 

In the long, hot summer nights, when there is not very much 
doing around the Loop inside of the habitable part of Chicago, 
where nobody lives but those who do business by night—the rest 
of them have gone home—there is a popular place that corre- 
sponds to the place designated among the old Greeks for the 
discussion of public questions. There is a sort of a forum down 
about Jackson Boulevard on the curbstone. There, on soap 
boxes or on the curbstones, wherever they can stand conven- 
iently, a number of educated gentlemen from abroad hold 
forth in the gloaming on public questions. I very often go 
about for the purpose of listening to what is necessary for the 
public welfare, and that is the place to find it. 

The progenitors of some of these gentlemen, some 20 or more 
years ago, on the west side of the city of Chicago, carried into 
effect some of the theories promulgated by the philosophers of 
the Old World. They killed a number of policemen over at the 
Haymarket because they were interfering with the alleged right 
of free speech and the right of public assemblage. Afterwards 
they were “ judicially murdered,” in the language of these phi- 
losophers; and their experience was entirely sufficient to create a 
scene of profound peace where before there had been numerous 
disturbances on the Lake Front. This was an extreme form of 
the theories promulgated by some of these gentlemen who emi- 
grated from other countries, all of whom could stand the liter- 

‘acy test when they enriched us with their presence. Possibly 
they left their native countries for their countries’ good. I am 
sure they did not come to our country for our good. 

I very often engage in conyersation with those gentlemen. 
They are a type. They did not come here by accident. They 
came by premeditated design. They were not assisted emi- 
grants, except so far as they were assisted by laws which they 
had violated and regarded as oppressive in the country from 
which they emigrated. They have an idea that this country is 
open enough for free speech to degenerate into advice for dis- 
order and for a free press to degenerate into lawless license; 
so over they come. They undertake to carry into effect what 
they consider the rights of lawless license rather than free 
speech and of a free press. That it results in disorder is only 
a natural consequence; it is what they intend. They are not 
talking for the mere purpose of being heard. They are talking 
for the purpose of inciting somebody to action. Usually, when 
they are let alone for a long time, they succeed. When they 
incite somebody to action it usually results in a public dis- 
turbance. 

There is not a solitary one of those men, not a lecturer on 
the curbstone, not a soap-box orator, not a solitary one of these 
essayists and political philosophers and dealers in dreams that 
could not stand any literacy test ever invented. Why, some of 
them bear degrees from ancient universities. Still I do not 


regard them as desirable citizens. I do not charge their per- 
version to their education. I only say their degrees emphasize 
their uselessness, 

If I had my choice about it, before I ever sent anybody under 
my charge to a uniyersity I would go to the faculty of the 
university and find out what kind of a professor of economics 
the child was likely to be placed under in that institution. Mr. 
President, there is more ineffable rot being taught in some of 
the universities to-day than there is in all the ignorant slums 
of a European capital. It takes a sane man half a lifetime of 
human experience to recover from some of it. Whenever I find 
some parlor socialist, somebody who has inherited a few mil- 
lions from an ancester that amounted to something in his life- 
time, who is going out to overturn society and to destroy the 
existing order of things, three times out of four in a metropolis 
you will find somebody carrying the degrees of an ancient uni- 
versity, whose intellectual processes have gone wrong, taught 
by somebody in the privacy of a professor's cloister, taught by 
somebody who has gone mad on hook learning, who thinks the 
whole course of empire is embraced between the covers of a 
book; some graduate of that kind, who has no more place or 
part in the practical human affairs of life than the yeriest 
ignorant immigrant that ever got through the gates into our 
country and raised a peck of potatoes or a bushel of corn. 

These men talk glibly about the laws of production; and of 
all the shameless rot under the guise of learning, of all the in- 
superable obstacles that have darkened the face of accurate 
knowledge, these gentlemen have produced the worst. So, when 
it comes to mere knowledge and mere ability to stand a literacy 
test I find a great many of those who have been natives here 
ever since I can remember, whom, in spite of their ability to 
pass a literacy test, I think I would vote to deport, although 
they were born here, if such a thing were constitutional. I 
would send them to Dry Tortugas, colonize them in the Philip- 
pine Islands or, if the punishment were within constitutional 
limits as not being cruel or unusual, I would banish them to 
Oyster Bay. [Laughter.] 

'The literacy test proposes to exclude, in the first instance, all 
those who are unable to read. This introduces a new test, Mr. 
President, not heretofore recognized in the census returns. In 
the census of 1910 an illiterate person is defined to be one who 
can not write. That is the test that the census enumerators 
follow. There is an inconsiderable number who can read but 
can not write; but they are so small, compared with our total 
population of illiterates, as not to be made the subject of a 
separate classification. The illiterate person as defined in this 
bill is one who can not read. It is assumed in most cases, I 
suppose, that the person who can not read can not write, and so 
answers either definition. 

When I figure on our population from abroad and consider 
that it shall be excluded if it be illiterate or can not answer the 
test of being able to read, I am disposed to look at the matter 
not in a very altruistic sense. I do not know that I am opposed 
to foreign missions, but I generally prefer to take care of the 
heathen about home first, and there are always plenty of them. 
So I think probably the better way would be to take not the 
altruistic view that we are going to furnish an asylum for 
everybody that wants to emigrate from the land of his nativity, 
but that we are going to take care of our own people and im- 
prove our population that is coming in from abroad, as well as 
furnish a sufficient incentive and standard for the people of our 
own country. 

Taking the latter view of it, waiving any further remarks 
ou a number of distinguished professors in the country who are 
bent upon having a pure democracy or a higher grade of intelli- 
gence to manage the affairs of the country, leaying them for 
some subsequent occasion, I shall address myself principally to 
the improvement of our own population. I want to remark 
parenthetically that my philanthropy usually begins and ends at 
home. That of these professors begins away from home and 
never arrives any place else. 

I cite as authority for some conclusions I will draw state- 
ments that I have found in the census of 1910. Something it 
seems to me has been overlooked in the literacy test. Once or 
twice it has been touched slightly in the reasons presented here. 

Along in our experience in 1910 we got our classifications made 
between native-born whites of American parentage and the 
native-born whites of foreign or mixed parentage. That is a 
fairly good test. If a person coming here from abroad was 
really illiterate and remained not only himself illiterate but his 
posterity took it from him as an inheritance, I would think he 
ought to be excluded. I do not find it so. 

The figures gathered by the United States Census Department 
have given us a total of 37,000,000 native-born whites. Those 
are of American origin. They have given us some 14,000,- 
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native whites born of foreign parents I have gone to the 
offspring: of those who are alien born—those who have come 
here under various conditions, literate or illiterate themselves 
to find what proportion of their children are illiterate. I have 
searched, too, to find what proportion of the native-born alien 
whites of American parentage are illiterate. 

It may not be very popular to draw these conclusions, but I 
am utterly indifferent on the matter of vote getting: Finally 
it will win because it is right. The longer I stay here, the 
more I make up my mind there is a good deal said here in this 
Chamber on a question. which comes before us: like this, and 
others, with a possible view of the effect it will have on the 
constituents of the various Members who inhabit this Chamber. 
T suppose the wise thing: would be to take a native view of it 
and to stick by the American born. I assume that the American 
born is just as good as anybody else if he behaves himself as 
well as anybody else. Some of them do and some of them, 
which is a matter of regret, I say, do not. 

The same test can apply very properly to the immigrant who 
is coming in. If it be a question of character, I can under- 
stand it. I wish, however, to put in the Rxconb, in order that it 
may be preserved for future purposes, before I leave it, the 
figures I have taken from the census. 

In the census of 1910 the total illiterates in the United States 
were 5,516,000, in round numbers. The whites of American birth 
and parentage were 37,000,000. Of these whites of American 
Birth and of American parentage 1,378,884 were illiterate. Of 
the whites American born of foreign or mixed parentage there 
were 155,388 illiterate in that time. The whites of American 
birth and American parentage constituted 3.7 per cent of the 
total illiterates of the country. The whites of American birth 
and foreign or mixed parentage constituted 1.1 per cent of the 
total illiteracy of the country. The white foreign-born immi- 
grants, of 10 years of age or over, were 1,650,361, or 12.7 per 
cent total of the illiterates. 

I wish to draw some conclusions. from these figures. The 
first is that the white natives of American parentage who are 
illiterate furnish 25 per cent of the total illiteracy of the 
country, while the whites who are native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage furnish but 2.8 per cent of the total of illiter- 
acy of the country. 

The foreign immigrant, an adult, who has reached our shores, 
it is true, furnishes 12.7 per cent of our illiteracy. That is on 
the idea which has been pretty definitely established that the 
man abroad is not ignorant because of choice. He is ignorant 
because of the lack of opportunity. 

Something has been said of the Jew. We have a great many 
of them in three or four States, especially in the State of New 
York and the State of Illinois. The city of New York and the 
city of Chicago have a very large Jewish population. We can 
pass over all historic references to the Jew, our likes and dis- 
likes that might or might not exist because of his historic 
troubles, and take the Hebrew as we find him. He is industri- 
ous. He pays his debts, as large a per cent of them as the 
Americans. Few of them are found in the poorhouse. Few of 
them are found who are not self-supporting.’ Their charities 
are collected and administered by their own people. 

As a racial question the Jew ought to be admitted; on the 
ground of religious persecution the Jew ought to be admitted, 
On the question of political persecution nobody can cast that 
horoscope for the future. Nobody can tell much about the 
result of the war in the Old World. When it is done, however, 
Mr. President, there will be a rearrangement of the map of 
Europe. There will be some armaments destroyed; some 
navies in the bottom of the sea; new racial questions and new 
questions of political persecution will necessarily, unless a very 
great tolerance be shown in the settlement of the question, 
again ensue. 

I rather favor here enlarging this amendment. Instead of 
striking out the literacy test I would enlarge the bill, if I had 
my views to control, so that all racial, political, and religious 
persecutions might be a sufficient cause, if the immigrant were 
otherwise qualified, for admittance. 

This country was founded on religious persecution, a large 
part of it. The New Englanders came here on that ground. I 
think it would be rather a narrow test and would be out of 
keeping with our historic origin if we undertook to lay down a 
test now that would.exclude those who might themselves be 
fleeing from either religious or political persecution in the very 
near future. 

We can not undertake to solve the questions of the Old World. 
I do not think our treaties even can do that. That will be 
settled by the people of the Old World who are the most imme- 
diately concerned, 
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I think, for my part, this test laid down in the proposed quali- 
fication of the immigrant to read will let in more of those who 
are dangerous than it excludes. 

The conclusions I wish to draw from these figures are that 
whatever the character of the adult immigrant who has come 
here in the last 10 years it is evident that his children have 
used. the advantages better than we. The native-born child of 
foreign-born: parents shows a lower per cent of illiteracy than 
the child of the native-born American. The reason that I can 
see for this is that those of foreign-born parents who are here 
use their advantages better because they appreciate them. 

I have had a considerable experience in a professional way 
among the nationalities. I would just as lief undertake to 
collect a claim against a Scotchman, or a German, or a Scandi- 
navian, or a Hebrew, or a Bohemian, or an Italian, or a 
Lithuanian, or a Pole, or an Austrian as I would against any 
Yankee who is a little slow in pay that I ever saw in my life. 
They bring with them from the Old World, those who are not 
spoiled in the making, a better inborn propensity to pay their 
debts and to abide by the laws of the country than some of our 
own people. When they come here, if they are illiterate them- 
selves when admitted, the alien adult knows the difficulty under 
which he Inbored in the Old World that made him illiterate. 
He knows why it is that in his early childhood he was unable 
to acquire the test proposed in this bill. Knowing that, as soon 
as his family reaches the school age he is more diligent in 
seeing that the family gets into the public school and stays 
there and takes the discipline and instruction given in that 
school than the American to whom school privileges as far 
back as he and his immediate ancestors can remember has been 
as common as the air and as free as the water that flows past 
him in his native river. The very fact that it has been so free 
and so common to him has led him to neglect the opportunities 
presented by his birthright. And so it works out in a perfectly 
natural way. 

The census tabulations show that the native-born American 
white above the age of 10 years furnishes 3.7 per cent of our 
illiteracy, while the native-born American of foreign or mixed 
parentage furnishes 1.1 per cent. The figures themselves are 
much more illuminating, because of the 5,516,000 illiterates total 
in the United States in 1910, 25 per cent of them were furnished 
by children native born, of American parentage, and 2.8 per 
cent of them were furnished by the children American born of 
foreign or mixed parentage. : 

This high average of illiteracy among the children born of 
American parents and relatively low average of the children 
born of foreign or mixed parentage shows that the activity, 
the zeal, and the appreciation of the opportunities given in this 
country are to a more marked degree found in those of foreign 
parentage than in those of American parentage who have be- 
come blasé and careless. 

If I go into the schoolroom where these nationalities are found, 
whether from the Scandinavian Peninsula or from southern 
Europe, and from the latter place comes a large part of the 
criticism, and read the reports in the city of New York or 
Chicago, I find the same story written in the daily conduct of 
those who are of foreign or mixed parentage. The general 
course of observation is that those of foreign or mixed parentage 
show a diligence and appreciation and an effort that is greater 
even than that of the American born. 

The same story is written in the census returns from the sev- 
eral States. For instance, in the State of Kansas the illiterates 
of all classes are 2.2 per cent of her population. The illiterates 
of those born of native white parents are eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent; born of mixed or foreign parentage, eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent. Nebraska, with an illiteracy of all classes of 1.9 per cent, 
the native-born children of American parentage furnish six- 
tenths of 1 per cent and of foreign parentage five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. North Dakota, with a total of 3.1 per cent of all classes in 
illiteracy, the native born are three-tenths of 1 per cent, and 
those of foreign birth seven-tenths of 1 per cent. South Dakota, 
with a total illiteracy of 2.9 per cent, the illiteracy of children of 
American parentage is three-tenths of 1 per cent, and of foreign: 
parentage four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The excess of percentage in these last two States can very 
probably be explained, because a very large percentage of the 
settlers of the Northwest are of alien birth, likely exceeding 
those of native birth. 

Minnesota, with a total illiteracy of 3 per cent, that of chil- 
dren of native parentage is four-tenths of 1 per cent, and of 
foreign or mixed parentage six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

New York shows a total illiteracy of 5.5 per cent, and of chil- 
dren of native white or American parentage of eight-tenths of 
1 per cent; of foreign or mixed parentage of seven-tenths of 1 
per cent, 
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If I go to Alabama, I find 22.9 per cent of illiteracy, with an 
American parentage of native population of 10.1 per cent, as 
against 2.3 per cent of those born of foreign or mixed parentage. 

Louisiana, with a total of 29 per cent illiteracy, has a total 
of 15 per cent born of American parentage, and 3.6 per cent of 
foreign parentage. ; 

Arizona, with an illiteracy of 20.9 per cent, has 2.3 per cent 
of native or American parentage, native born, and 8.4 per cent 
of foreign parentage. 

With the State of Georgia with 20.7 per cent of illiteracy, 
there is 8 per cent native of American parents and 1.6 born of 
foreign parents. 

These figures indicate that if we are to improve the popula- 
tion the literacy test does not furnish the adequate means of 
doing so. The literacy test of itself is too narrow. It proposes 
to totally exclude those who can not meet its requirements. 
Whatever his qualifications in other respects may be, whatever 
his character may be, however industrious, however productive, 
whatever ability he may have, it is all to end because he does 
not possess the requisite scholastic attainments. The mere fact 


that the opportunity may be denied him in the country of his, 


origin cuts no figure when he presents himself for admission 
under the provisions of this bill because of the narrowness of 
this test. 

Because to me it furnishes an unjust reason for denying the 
right of admission into this country, I shall very cheerfully, 
Mr. President, vote to strike this section out of the bill. If it 
remains in other particulars as it is, I can certainly vote for it, 
and I shall be glad to support it because the purposes of the 
bill in the main are commendable. 

Some restrictions ought to be provided. The existing law 
might be conceded to be inadequate for the purposes intended. 
Some such amendments of that law as proposed in this bill 
ought to be had. The inability to meet the literacy test of 
itself, though, furnishes no adequate reason why a man ought 
to be excluded. I can not for my part see wherein it improves 
our population, leaving outside entirely the question of discuss- 
ing the right of asylum in this country, on the ground alone of 
improving our population, enabling us to people our country 
with those whom we adinit of a desirable kind. 

The literacy test of itself does not exclude any of the unde- 
sirables, nor does it permit any of the desirables to come in 
who would not otherwise be admitted if this test were out of 
the bill. The mere fact that the literacy test can be met when 
the person applies to be admitted does not decide his character. 
The criticism made of the character test that I have heard a 
great many times is that it is impracticable; that it can not be 
applied. If we can stamp upon each article of merchandise 
brought from abroad the country of its origin, appraise its value, 
pass it through the customhouse, charge the responsibility on our 
consuls and foreign officers abroad of seeing that the proper ap- 
praisements are made, that inyoices are prepared, and no 
fraud committed—if this can extend to the smallest article of 
merchandise before it is turned loose in our markets, it seems 
to me that the care of this Government could be so exercised 
through its officers abroad that a human being might himself 
be inventoried and appraised and his true value, based upon his 
character abroad, where he is known, be stamped upon him in 
some indubitable way, so that when he presents himself for ad- 
mission the character test, outside of the literacy test, which is 
the one proposed in this bill, might be the broader or better test 
that would admit or exclude him. r 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this 
very important amendment at this time. The amendment as 
proposed practically destroys the illiteracy test, and we might 
as well take the question on a separate vote to strike it out 
altogether as to do it in this indirect way. I am not going to 
argue it, but I want to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the question of the illiteracy test and the question 
of the passage of the bill are two very important questions. 
No one can question the great importance of this legislation. 
The Senate is thin; many Senators haye already left town; 
the Senate wiil not be more crowded to-morrow, I think I 
may say; and it seems to me that à matter of such impor- 
tance as this might well be put over, if that can be done 
without the bill losing the place which it now has as the un- 
finished business. 

I know the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] desires 
to discuss this matter at some length and the chairman of the 
committee. I assume, will do the same. It is hardly fair for us 
to haye this discussion with such a very thin Senate as we 
haye to-day, and my purpose in rising is to ask the chairman 
of the committee if he will not be willing to have the immi- 
gration bill temporarily laid aside and allow us to proceed to 
the consideration of the unobjected cases on the calendar? I 


am afraid we should have some difficulty in getting a quorum 
this evening, and it is very desirable to clear off the unobjected 
bills from the calendar. So long as we take up only unobjected 
bills by unanimous consent that will not displace the unfinished 
business, of course, it being temporarily laid aside. I. venture 
to offer that suggestion to the chairman of the committee to 
see if such an arrangement can not be made. . 4 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, with the Senator's consent, in 
order that the chairman of the committee may appreciate the 
real force of the suggestion made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts along the line that there is much discussion yet to be 
had on the bill, I desire to inform the able chairman that I 
have prepared an amendment, which I expected to submit this 
morning, striking out the whole section containing the literacy 
test, which would give rise to a form of debate slightly differ- 
ent from that in which we have been engaged. I desire to be 
heard upon the question, but I naturally do not wish to be 
heard this morning; and naturally, out of a sense of vanity 
and some respect for my own utterances and the weight I 
think they should carry, I should like to have such Senators 
present as would be impressed with that which impresses me, 
sensible observations in connection with my objections to the 
whole section. I should like to join, therefore, in the sugges- 
tion that the measure may go over in order that the debate may 
be had to a larger assemblage, to the end that a more intelli- 
gent consideration may be had. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in view of the 
request made by the Senator from Massachusetts, and also by 
the Senator from Illinois, I recognize that the vote to test the 
passage of this bill is going to be upon the literacy test, and 
that the pending amendment would involve the fate of the bill 
so far as the literacy test is concerned. In view of the facts 
brought out by them, I should like to ask a ruling of the Chair 
on this proposal, supplemental to what the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has suggested: I take it that to-morrow there will 
be a repetition of the same condition that exists to-day. On 
Wednesday, according to the agreement reached, a resojution 
to that effect having already passed both Houses, we will 
adjourn over the holidays. I will ask the ruling of the Chair 
as to the status of the pending bill if this afternoon, in place 
of adjourning until to-morrow, we were to recess until a certain 
hour on Wednesday, the pending bill being temporarily laid 
aside? Would it not then automatically come up at the con- 
vening of the Senate after the holidays as the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that if the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside by 
unanimous consent, and the Senate proceeds to the considera- 
tion of other business by unanimous consent, it would not in 
any way interfere with the position the pending bill holds as 
the unfinished business, because it would then be in order at 
any time for any Senator to call for the regular order, and the 
pending bill, as the unfinished business, would then come up. 
So long as the pending bill is temporarily laid aside and the 
Senate considers other business by unanimous consent, it does 
not lose its place as the unfinished business; and if the Senate 
takes a recess it continues as the unfinished business and 
would be the first business laid before the Senate when it 
reassembled. 

Mr. LODGE. 
ber 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be the unfinished 


business on that date. 
With that ruling of the 


It would be the unfinished business on Decem- 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Chair, Mr. President, and with that understanding, I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, and when the time comes to end to-day’s session I 
suggest that we take a recess, rather than an adjournment, so 
as not to displace the immigration bill. 4 

Mr. O'GORMAN. So that the immigration bill will have 
precedence on the 29th of December when the Senate reas- 
sembles? - 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. At 2 o'clock on that day. 

Mr. CULBERSON. If we take a recess, the bill will come up 
automatically as soon as the Senate reconvenes. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I understand that to be the desire of those 
who are particularly interested in the bill. 

There is another reason justifying the request which has been 
made, if I may be permitted to state it, and that is that two 
of the Senators who have manifested great interest in the pend- 
ing amendment, the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr, Tuomas] 
and the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone). are tempo- 
rarily absent from the city: and if this application had not 
been made by the Senator from Massachusetts, I should have 
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offered the fact of their absence as a reason why we should 
suspend the discussion of this amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from South Carolina that taking a recess would not 
nid at all in keeping the immigration bill before the Senate as 
the unfinished business. The Chair understands that the House 
and the Senate have agreed to adjourn from next Wednesday 
until December 29, and if nothing in the meantime shall have 
been done by the Senate to displace the immigration bill as the 
unfinished business, then on the 29th of December, when the 
Senate reassembles, at 2 o'clock the immigration bill will come 
regularly before the Senate as the unfinished business. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, if we take a recess, would 
not the bill come up automatically as soon as the Senate met, 
instead of at 2 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In that case it would come up 
as soon as the Senate met following the recess, because when a 
recess is taken there is no morning hour when the Senate again 
assembles. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Chair will pardon me, the recess to 
which we are now referring is not a recess in the technical 
sense; it is an adjournment over six days; and when we meet 
again it will be just as we meet every day. The morning hour 
will not be affected and the bill will come up as the unfinished 
business at 2 o’clock on December 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has stated to the 
Senator from South Carolina that the Senate and the House 
lave agreed to adjourn from next Wednesday until December 

29, and when the Senate reassembles on the 29th, at 2 o'clock 
the immigration bill will come up as the unfinished business. 

Mr. LODGE. Following the morning hour, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Following the morning hour. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If we can have an under- 
standing now to the effect, that, if the pending measure is tem- 
porovrily laid aside until the 29th of December, there shall inter- 
vene no business to take its place, I shall not object to laying 
aside the unfinished business at this time, The point that I 
was attempting to make, and the danger that I was attempting 
to hedge, was this: If on Wednesday next, the day when we 
have agreed to take an adjournment to December 29, some Sena- 
tor were to move to take up a bill, and it were taken up and 
discussed and was in process of discussion when adjournment 
was taken to December 29, would not the measure then under 
discussion be the unfinished business rather than the immigra- 
tion bill? It is that very situation that I am attempting now 
to guard against. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that if 
a motion were made after 2 o’clock to take up another measure 
and a majority of the Senate should agree to the motion, and it 
were not disposed of before adjournment, it would become the 
unfinished business. . 

Mr. LODGE. It would displace the present unfinished busi- 
ness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will, however, sug- 
gest to the Senator from South Carolina that if other business 
should be taken up by unanimous consent it would not interfere 
with the position of the pending measure as the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have on several occasions 
submitted some suggestions in reference to the program. The 
plea has been that it is important to dispose of the immigration 
bill. The Senator from South Carolina was very anxious to 
get that bill to a vote—so anxious that we could not have the 
morning hour; so anxious that it was necessary for the chair- 
ran of the committees to get recognition from the presiding 
officer every morning, and thus prevent our taking up the bill 
which the Senate on several occasions has expressed itself as 
favoring, 

I have not wanted to displace the immigration bill. I have 
done nothing to indicate that I wanted to displace it; but now 
that it has been disclosed that the Senator can not hold his bill 
before the Senate because of lack of interest in its discussion, 
I will not consent that we shall be foreclosed from taking up 
any other measure, at least during the morning hour, for 
consideration, 

So I shall object to this bill going over. If the Senator 
will allow the morning hour to-morrow to be devoted to the 
bill which I have called up on several occasions, and then have 
its consideration end at 2 o'clock, without any idea of sup- 
planting the regular order, I have ro objection to it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think it Is 
only fair to the friends of the immigration bill to correct what 
seen:s to be implied in the Senator’s remark, that there is not 
sufficient tuterest in the bill to keep those interested here. The 
friends of the bill are ready to vote now. ve 

Mr. REED. Why not yote? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is those who are so in- 
terested as to the elimination of certain features who desire 
further discussion; and in view of the fact—we might as well 
be frank with each other—that certain conditions may arise 
that may jeopardize the passage of the bill, I do not wish to 
have it lose any of its rights. I do not want to seem to inter- 
fere and take up the time that is allotted as the morning hour 
for the discussion of such matters as may be disposed of, and 
I have no desire to displace anything. But I certainly am going 
to jnsist that the parliamentary situation and status of this bill 
shall not be jeopardized, because I think it has waited as long 
as any other bill that ever has been on the calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will allow me for a moment, the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan seems to me to be a perfectly reasonable one. 
It would not displace this bill to take up the bill which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan desires to take up in the morning hour— 
not the least in the world. It would only displace it if it were 
taken up on motion after 2 o'clock. I sincerely hope the chair- 
man of the committee will leave the morning hour to-morrow 
for the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts present his suggestion in the shape of a request for 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I do not wish to call for a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, according to a 
former statement, I am perfectly willing to have the bill Jaid 
aside temporarily so as to consider unobjected bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. The chairman of the committee would have no 
objection, I take it, to the Senator from Michigan taking up his 
bill in the morning hour to-morrow. That would not displace 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have stated the position 
that I now occupy in reference to temporarily laying it aside; 
but the danger that I call attention to is one that I do not 
care to risk. I ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the calendar be proceeded with; and then, before we finally 
take our adjournment or recess this afternoon, I shall ask that 
the unfinished business be formally laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed with the 
consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar under Rule 
VIII. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned, and may 
be indulged by the Senator from South Carolina, may I propose 
a suggestion in order that we may gather the chairman's view? 
The chairman, as I understand, is perfectly content that any 
measure or matter may come up that does not in its nature sup- 
piant or displace the present bill known as the immigration 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As I have stated, and it is 
unnecessary for me to repeat it, a request was made that this 
bill be temporarily laid aside, and that the calendar be taken 
up. Of course, the Senate has the power to object or not, as 
it sees fit. The only point I am making is that before we tuke 
our recess or adjournment for to-morrow and for Wednesday 
I hope this matter may be thoroughly understood, which seems 
to be impossible just now. Therefore I renew my request to 
the effect that the calendar be taken up for the consideration 
of such bills as are unobjected to, under Rule VIII. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire, then, to conclude, if I may be per- 
mitted. 

Favoring, as I do, the volunteer officers’ bill, I have memory 
that the bill was called up from time to time, and that we bad 
morning discussion; and unless I am in error—and I am will- 
ing to concede that I have not the best knowledge of the rules— 
the measure can still be called up in the morning hour for dis- 
cussion without coming within the category of a bill being called 
up from the calendar in such a manner that it would operate as 
a displacement. Therefore I am unable to see where the able 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from South Carolina, 
in anything he says, objects at all to the measure suggested by 
the Senator from Michigan being taken up at any time in the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As has been stated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, to-morrow at any time before 2 
o'clock the Senator from Michigan can move to take up the 
bill referred to by bim, which will be morning business until 
2 o'clock. At 2 o'clock its consideration will cease, and the 
unfinished business will come before the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize that, Mr. President, and that is 
what I am now contending for; but suppose to-morrow morning 
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there should happen what happened this morning and yesterday 
morning—the Senator from South Carolina rises before the 
morning hour is concluded, and the Chair is prepared to recog- 
nize him to take up the immigration bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think we 
can have a perfect understanding. I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan that to-morrow morning, until the hour of 2 
o'clock shall arrive, if he desires to take up the bill mentioned 
by him or any other. in view of the circumstances I will not 
call up the immigration bill, and will let it come up, as it has 
a right to do, at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Then I shall insist on its con- 
sideration, if we have not meantime made arrangements to the 
contrary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina for unanimous cou- 
sent? The Chair hears. none, and it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first business on the calendar. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1240) to 
establish the legislative reference bureau of the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the Re- 
public Coal Co., a corporation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be passed over. . 

The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res, 156) limiting expenditures for tele- 
grams sent or received by Senators was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the reso- 
lution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 84) providing that any Senator upon 
his own request may be recorded and counted as present in 
order to constitute a quorum was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let that go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
ask that that resolution go over. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, are we simply taking up the 
unobjected matters? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement only unobjected cases can be considered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to plead with the 
Senator from Texas to withdraw his objection to the considera- 
tion of that resolution, We find ourselves very frequently in 
this position in the Senate: A roll call discloses when the point 
of no quorum is made—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called for. 
Objection is made, and the resolution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) proposing an amendment to the 
standing rules of the Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to investigate the condition of trade in China, for 
the purpose of determining the desirability of establishing there 
a permanent exposition of the products of the United States, of 
America, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2425) to authorize the Roanoke River Develop- 
ment Co, to construct and maintain a dam across the Roanoke 
River in Mecklenburg County, in the State of Virginia, approxi- 


mately 20 miles below the town of Clarksville, in said State, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3971) to provide for a permanent exhibit of the 
resources of the States of the Union in or near Washington, 
D. C., was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, fixing the time for the 
convening of Congress and commencement of the terms of the 
President, Vice President, Senators, and Representatives, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 254) to create a special committee of 
five Senators to assist the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
investigating certain facts regarding the methods and prac- 
tices of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 392) to create in the War Department and Navy 
Department, respectively, a roll designated as “the Civil War 
volunteer officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with 
retired pay certain surviving officers who served in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil War, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 121) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6827) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
change the name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service to the Public Health Service. to increase the pay of 
officers of said service, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1912, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4161) to prohibit the importation and entry of 
goods, wares, and merchandise made in whole or in part by 
convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in whole or in part 
from materials which have been made in whole or in part or in 
any manner manipulated by convict er prison labor was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

å Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
ourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Utah that the Senate ad- 
journ. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. KERN. I call for a division. 

1 si PRESIDING OFFICER. By the sound the noes seem to 
ave it. 

Mr. CLAPP. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

r Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for a division on the motion to ad- 
ourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decided that the 
noes seemed to have it, 

Mr. LODGE. A division can not be denied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that the 
noes seemed to have it, and the Senate refused to ndjourn. 
The yeas and nays were then called for and were denied. Now 
a division is called for. 

The motion was agreed to; there being, on a division, ayes 21, 
noes 13; and (at 1 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 22, 1914, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate December 21, 1914. 
SUPERINTENDENT FoR THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES IN OKLAHOMA, 
Gabe E. Parker, of Oklahoma, to be superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. A new office under the pro- 
visions of section 17 of the act of Cengress approved August 1, 
1914 (38 Stat., 598). 


1914. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, December 21, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We come to Thee, O God our Father, praying for that light 
which never shone on sea or land,“ but which illumines the 
mind, quickens the heart, and makes for righteousness in the soul 
and the whole world akin, dignifies the smallest duty, renders 
the hardest task easy, and leads on to heroism and glory when 
heroes are needed. Hear us and answer our petition in the 
name of Christ the Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 19, 
1914, was read and approved. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a privi- 
leged report. By direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I report back the resolution in reference to the distribu- 
tion of the President's message. (H. Rept. 1242.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 670, referring to various committees such parts of 
the President's message as relates to the appropriation of the revenues 
for the support of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, how 
much time is to be occupied to-morrow? Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand there is an understanding 
between the members of the Rules Committee that there will be 
two hours’ debate on the rule. The rule that is proposed, if 
adopted, provides for eight hours’ debate on the constitutional 
amendment. That would be 10 hours’ debate. There will cer- 
tainly be one roll call, and possibly more, and then it is to be 
taken up under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The intention, then, is to remain in session, so 
far as the gentleman now knows, until the House finishes the 
consideration of the amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is important that the House 
dispose of this question before Members go home for the 
holidays. I think that will meet with the universal approval of 
the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is not disposed of, it would have to go 
over until after the holidays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; if it is not disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. It would have to go over unless it came up on 
Calendar Wednesday, and I did not know whether there was 
any expectation that that would be possible or probable. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should have been glad to pass Cal- 
endar Wednesday until after the Christmas holidays and twice 
made the request, but it can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent; at least I do not desire to do it in any other way, and it 
has met with objection both times. 

Mr. MANN. It is immaterial to me; I just wanted to know 
for the convenience of the House. 

Mr. HENRY. If the gentleman from Alabama will yield, I 
will answer the gentleman’s request about the matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY. As far as I am concerned, I will state as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules I have no desire to hold 
this Hobson amendment over until Wednesday, but hope to fin- 
ish it to-morrow night—get through with the consideration of 
the amendment and everything. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, after the rule is adopted the gentle- 
man will no longer be in charge of the resolution, and I did not 
know what the intention was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the spirit and understanding 
is—— 

Mr. MANN. Then those who have dinner engagements to- 
morrow night might as well cancel them. I have one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and when the House adjourns to-day it will 
adjourn until 10 o'clock to-morrow. - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. PARKER of New York: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I desire to have 
incorporated in the Recorp a resolution by resident members 
of the class of 1864 of the University of Rochester, December 
11, 1914, with regard to the death of Hon. Sereno E. Payne. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. Witson of Florida, indefinitely, on account of illness, 
To Mr. TRIBRLE, indefinitely, on account of sickness of wife. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
EXCHANGE OF FOREST LANDS WITH THE STATE OF OREGON. 


The first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
act (S. 49) to provide for the exchange with the State of 
Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within the 
national forests of that State for an equal area of national 
forest land. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Oregon is hereby authorized to 
select, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, a compact body 
of not to exceed 40,000 acres of unappropriated nonmineral land within 
townships 10 and 11 south ranges 5 and 6 east, Willamette meridian, 
in the tiam National Forest, Oreg., to be maintained as a State 
forest to secure its highest permanent usefulness to the State of 
Oregon, and particularly to the common schools to which its resources 
are devoted and to State fores demonstration and education, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to grant and convey said 
selection to the State of Oregon for the purposes hereinbefore men- 


oned, 

Sec. 2. That in exchange for the selected lands the State shall recon- 
vey and relinquish to the United States a good and sufficient title to 
an approximately equal area of unencumbered sections 16 and 36, or 
parts thereof, of substantial forest values satisfactory to the Secret 
of Agriculture, within the national forests of Oregon, granted to sai 
State, or indemnity rights within such national forests to which the 
State is entitled therefor: Provided, That the lands reconveyed and 
relinquished as base lands shall immediately become parts of the 
national forest in which they are situated. 

Sec. 3. That the lands conveyed to the State shall be at all times 
subject to use by the United States for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of roads, trails, telephone or telegraph lines needed in 
the administration of the contiguous national forest areas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to know if the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands is in the House or some member of 
the committee who can give some information. I see the chair- 
man is here, This bill, as I understand it, is to allow the State 
of Oregon to take certain lands in exchange for sections 16 and 
36, to which the State is entitled, that are now in the forest 
surveys. Now, is that correct? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman ad- 
dressed some question to me? I came in jus® on the moment 
and I have not had time clearly to read the bill. Is this the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think this is the Senate bill, 
and I think there is a similar House bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

Mr. FERRIS. As I recall, this is a bill that provides for the 
exchange of land. What was the question of the gentleman? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The question I asked was if 
this bill is for the purpose of allowing the State of Oregon to 
take lands outside of a forest reservation in lieu of lands that 
the State now has, sections 16 and 36, within forest reserva- 
tions in that State? 

Mr. FERRIS. It embraces an exchange of that sort; yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, to the fact that there are a number of cases 
where exchanges have been made, notably one in the Black 
Hills Forest Reservation in South Dakota. An agreement was 
entered into between the Forestry Bureau of the Agricultural 
Department and the Interior Department by which the State 
of South Dakota relinquished sections 16 and 36 in the forest 
reservation and selected lands outside in a compact body that 
were selected with a view of their being of equal value and 
character, and a proclamation was issued by the President 
ratifying that exchange. Now, I understand there have been 
similar. exchanges in other States, possibly in Oregon, and the 
Interior Department has held, or the Secretary has held, that 
those exchanges were not authorized by law, and therefore 
legislation is necessary. My understanding is that there are a 
number of bills before the Committee on Public Lands on the 
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subject, that they have been referred to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and that a bill is in process of preparation dealing with 
the whole question. I want to know if the gentleman can give 
us any information on that subject. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not entirely familiar with the statement 
just made by the gentleman. We have passed a number of 
pills of this character and there are a number pending yet. I 
think it my duty to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the committee always in the past, and I think rightly so, 
exacted that the land to be exchanged should be of equal value. 
Of course in this instance the Secretary himself frankly re- 
quires that the land that the State gets is to be twice the value 
that the State gives up to the Government. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] can explain 
why we should depart from the precedent or not. I do not have 
this bill very well in mind. I would yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to hear a state- 
ment from the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. FERRIS. There was some consideration other than the 
usual one which caused the committee to make this report. 

Mr. MANN. The other consideration was that the Forest 
Service itself thought it was advisable to have the State of 
Oregon maintain a forestry school in connection with these 
lands that were intended to be conveyed to the State of 
Oregon. Whether that is a sufficient consideration, I do not 
undertake to say, but that is undoubtedly what actuated the 
committee. I know the Forest Service is very anxious for it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have some explanation from the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Suxyotr]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, it was proposed in this bill 
and proposed by the State that this land should be withheld 
from sale for a period of 50 years, and the proceeds arising 
from the sale of any timber on the land should be devoted 
to forestry-school purposes. The agricultural college has a 
school of forestry, and the proceeds from the sale of this land 
are going to be devoted to that school of forestry for the pur- 
pose of educating young men along forestry lines. 

Mr. MADDEN. From the land or from the timber? 

Mr. SINNOTT. From any timber that might be sold. 

Mr. MADDEN. And not from the land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; not from the land. The land will not 
be sold for a period of 50 years. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Do I understand the State of 
Oregon now has in forest reservation school sections 16 and 36? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And it is proposed now to 
exchange on the part of the State these lands for lands outside 
of the forest reseryation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
change made thus far? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; there has been no exchange made. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Can the gentleman tell us 
why? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think it is contended there is no law 
authorizing it. I will say to the gentleman from South Dakota 
that there was such an exchange made, and it was ratified 
by a proclamation of the President. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior recently held that there is no law authorizing it, and it 
would have to be now ratified by legislation, and I understand 
there is a similar condition in the State of Idaho. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is true. Sales have been made of lands 
that have been exchanged in this way. They have about 
400,000 acres open to exchange at this time. I was on the com- 
mittee that reported this bill, and I believe it should be passed ; 
and the same condition ought to be recognized in several other 
States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any provision that this land which 
the Government transfers to the State of Oregon shall be con- 
tinued to be used as a forest reserve? 

Mr. SINNOTT. You mean the land 
. Mr. STAFFORD. I am willing to assist the State of Ore- 
gon in its policy of reforestation, and yet I do not find any- 
thing in the bill here which provides that this land which 
the Government is going to transfer will be utilized for that 
purpose. 


Now, has there been any ex- 


Mr. SINNOTT. That is provided by an act of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon to the effect that it is to be devoted to 
that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The enactment of the State legislature can 


at any time be changed. If we are going to give twice the 
value to the State for forestation purposes, we should have it so 
protected in the bill that it can not be sold and used for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. SINNOTT. We have no objection to an amendment to the 
effect that the land shall be held from sale for a period of 50 years, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think such an amendment should be in- 
corporated, and until it is presented I think it is better to have 
the bill go over for another two weeks. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It can be presented when it comes up for 
8 

r. STAFFORD. I asked the gentleman to prepare such an 
amendment, because I do not believe the bill as it is safeguards 
the interests of the Government in requiring that these lands 
TMs, SORTER. Te a ee 

A o not there is n 
. anything in the pill 

Mr. STAFFORD. I pointed that out—that there should be 
some such requirement in the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will notice the 
language in the bill, page 1, lines 8 and 9, he will see that two 
words would interpret or express his meaning. The language 
is “to be maintained as a State forest.” It should be “to be 
maintained for a period of 50 years” or “to be maintained per- 
manently.” 

p Mr. SINNOTT. That first amendment would be agreeable 

o me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To insert the word “ permanently“? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not know about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand this bill, the National 
Government is donating large tracts of land to the State of 
Oregon, to be used in connection with the State agricultural 
college for the purpose of developing forestry. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman take into 
consideration the fact that in doing that the State exchanges 
are that ge now owns? 

. STAFFORD. Yes; but it exchanges only land to on 
half of the value. i > 5 8 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is not required to be 
used as a forest reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; land of one-half the value, which is 
not required for use as a forest reservation. If we are going 
to give to any State land twice as valuable, we should condition 
it so as to protect the purpose for which we are donating it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bill of the following title: 

H. R. 6282. An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes. 

5 MINERAL SPRINGS IN NEW MEXICO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12050) reserving from entry, location, or 
sale lots 1 and 2, in section 83, township 13 south, range 4 
west, New Mexico prime meridian, in Sierra County, N. Mex., 
and for other pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I believe my good friend from New Mexico [Mr. FERGUSSON] 
is here and has some amendments that he wishes to propose, to 
meet the objection that I suggested at the last meeting. Will 
the gentleman kindly have the amendments reported? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Yes; at the proper time I shall do so. 
I move, Mr. Speaker, that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. I want to amend it. 

The SPEAKER. In the first place, the gentleman will have 
to get permission to consider it at all. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, may we have the proposed 
amendments read? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. They are in the hands of the Clerk. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us have them read for information, 

Mr. FERGUSSON. AH right. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand the Clerk has the proposed 
nmendments. Mr. Speaker, may we have them read for infor- 
mation? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments: 

Mr. FOSTER. This is a proposed amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill and then read 
the amendments. 

Mr. FOSTER. There are no amendments to the bill except 
that which the gentleman from New Mexico proposes or will 
propose. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. There are two amendments. 

Mr. FOSTER. To the original bill? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from New Mexico an 
amendment? , 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I have two amendments, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Where are they? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. They are in the hands of the Clerk. 

8 SPEAKER. The Clerk will report them, together with 

e bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. 
south, range 4 west, New Mexico prime meridian, situated in the county 


such contracts, eee aor und leases as will best preserve them for 


—— fund 
Secretary of the Interior for the protection, maintenance, and improve» 


With amendments as follows: 


Amend, on page 2, by striking out, in line 9, after the word “ States,” 
the words “as a s 1 fund to be disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the pret maintenance, and improvement of 
5 Ws 2 na leu a 
m aneous p 

Amend by adding at the end of section 2, 2, the following: 

“Provided, That nothing in this act contained shell be construed as 
establishing a general po cy by the United States of leasing reserva- 
tions containing medicinal waters instead of conveying such reserva- 
tions to the respective States in which the same may be situated: And 
provided further, tp any act which may be hereafter passed by the 


Congress of the United States making transfer of such reservations to 


the various States wherein such reservations may be situated shall make 

rovision for the protection of the United States and of any lessee or 
essees in leases that may then be in force under and by virtue of the 
provisions of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I heard the Clerk read the last amendment it was as follows: 

That nothing in this act contained shall be construed as establishing 
a general policy by the United States of leasing reservations containing 
1 waters tead of conveying such reservations to the respec- 

‘ve ates, 

Now, that language implies a policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of conveying the reservations to the respective States, 
and I certainly could not consent to the implied policy, to be in- 
ferred from that language, of conveying the reservations to the 
several States. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I will simply state to the gentleman that 
his colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] made that point. 
As originally written, the bill had no such provision in it. It 
simply contemplated the fact that the Government would lease 
these reservations which have long been reserved from any 
use whatever, and the gentleman from Wisconsin made the 
point that he did not think that was a proper policy, but that 
the Government should convey them to the States. In order to 
get the bill passed—a bill which is of great necessity to so 
many poor people in my State—I agreed with his suggestion. I 
do not think the Government is likely to adopt the general policy 
that he proposes, but if the Government should adopt that 
general policy, I have no objection to providing, as this amend- 
ment provides, that the leases made by virtue of this bill shall 
be recognized by the States if such a change of policy is made. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would have no objection if the amendment 
stopped with the words— ‘ 


As establishing a eral policy by the United States. of leas reser- 
vations containing medicinal waters, 21 


What I object to is stating it to be the policy of the Govern- 
8 that we shall give all these reservations to the respective 

Mr. FERRIS. Will not the gentleman allow our colleague 
from New Mexico to get it up for consideration, and then try 
to get it amended? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is too important to take that risk. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr: 
Fercusson] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
an get together and perfect an amendment that will be satis- 

Ory. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. This amendment as prepared by me was 
submitted to and considered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Srarrorp], and met no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. My objection does not go to this particular 
bill, but to the declaring inferentially of a general policy of the 
Government with reference to all reservations containing mediei: 
nal waters, and I can not consent to that. 

Mr. FERGUSSON, If the gentleman will yield to me for a 
moment, I do not understand that it does that. I understand 
it leaves it to the Government to determine whether it shall 
consitute a policy, and if it does it provides a method of making 
it effective. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not omit the words “instead of con- 
veying them to the several States“? 

Mr. FERRIS. I suggest to the gentleman that he modify it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would have no objection to the amend- 
2 it it stopped with the words. “ establishing a general 

Mr. MANN. The amendment has not been offered yet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, owing to the con- 
8 did ae _— the amendment read. May I ask what 

oes: the ame ent propose to do? What e ch 
from the bill? p Ae n 

Mr. FERGUSSON. The last one? 

Mr: FITZGERALD. The first one. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. The gentleman from Wisconsin Mr. 
STAFFORD] proposed to object to the bill, and thereby do great 
harm to my State, unless it was amended in that respect. 

Mr. MANN. I am asking what the amendment fs. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The first amendment provides that the 
aan received shall go into the Treasury as. miscellaneous 

Mr. FERGUSSON. That is to meet the objection of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Then the next amendment 
was to meet the objection raised by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. MANN. What does that amendment propose to do? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. It proposes, as I understand it—it is 
really the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. FERRIS. Let it be reported. t 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendment will 


be reported. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is a harmless amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether it is or not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding at the end of section 2, 2. the foll L 

“Provided, That nothing in this act contained ‘shail ayers Ses as 
establishing a general pol by the United States of leasing reserva- 
tions containing medicinal waters instead of conveying such reserva- 
tions to the ve States in which the same may be situated: 
And provided further, That any act that may be hereafter passed by 
the Congress of the United States making transfer of such reservations 
to the various States wherein such reservations may be situated shall 
— —— S a — — of = 2 States, and of any 
lessee or lessees under leases ma; en n fi 
virtue of the provisions of this act.” ai EE AE nea 


Mr. MANN. Still reserving the right to object, I should like 
to know who drew that amendment. Is this a constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I drew the amendment and submitted it 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], and he ac- 
cepted it as covering his point. 

Mr. MANN. How can this Congress: determine what shall be 
contained in an act passed by a subsequent Congress? This 
undertakes to say that if any act is hereafter passed by Con- 
gress certain things shall be contained in the act. I do not see 
how you can do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is an admonition. A 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I was trying to get my bill passed, and to 
meet the views of the gentleman who objected to it because it 
did not have this provision in it. 

i — MANN. I understand that, but who defends that proposi- 
on 

Mr. FERGUSSON. My position is that I want this bill 
passed, either with the amendment or without it, because it will 
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enable the Secretary of the Interlor to give the people who need 
the use of these springs the right to build hotels and distribute 
the water so that it can be used. 


Mr. STAFFORD. If my friend will yield, he knows that 
when he submitted his amendment to me I was quite occupied 
and did not give it the thorough consideration that it deserved, 
but I think it will meet my objection with the latter proviso 
eliminated and merely containing the first proviso. 

Mr. MANN. Down to the word “ instead.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. As suggested by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, down to the word “instead.” ‘That will be acceptable 


to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection to the first part of the 
amendment, if you strike out all after and including the word 
instead.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the gentleman from New Mexico 
will have no objection to that, and I think we can have 
unanimity of opinion and have the bill go through in accordance 
with that suggestion. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject—— 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been offered yet. 


Mr. STAFFORD. It has not been offered yet. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think I shall have to object to the modification of the amend- 
ment, if it requires unanimous consent. I think the amend- 
ment drawn by the gentleman from Wisconsin suggests the 
proper procedure in these matters. I think it states the proper 
policy to be followed. If a part of the amendment is to be 
stricken out, the entire amendment should be stricken out. 
There is no sense in declaring that it is not to be the policy of 
the Federal Government to lease these medicinal waters. If the 
Federal Government is not going to turn them over to the States 
it is necessary for the Government to lease them if they are to 
be utilized. What have gentlemen in mind—simply a declara- 
tion as to this and all other waters that we do not propose to do 
anything with them? 

Let me ask the gentleman from New Mexico a question. I 
suggested to him a long time ago in regard to this legislation 
that he modify it so as to make it a transfer of the land on 
which these springs are located to the State of New Mexico. 
Has the gentleman considered that matter at all since that time? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I did not understand that the gentleman 
from Wyoming would object to the bill unless I further amended 
it. Now, I am willing to agree to any amendment, in any shape 
or form, that will permit the poor people of that country to use 
this medicinal spring. At present there must be two or three 
hundred people around there. Some have put up shacks. Of 
course, they are trespassers; but because of the necessity of the 
situation men have put up little shacks to keep the rain off of 
the poor people who go there to use the springs. The springs 
themselves are down next to the river. A man cleans it out and 
takes a bath, and then the next man has to take a shovel and 
clean it out again. If gentlemen on that side can show me how 
I can get around it so as to accomplish what I want to get for 
these poor people, I would like to do it. I have been trying to 
do it, but I was detained and put over for one or two weeks by 
one gentleman, and then one week by another gentleman, and 
now comes the gentleman from Wyoming with other views. I 
think I have a right to have a hearing some time. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from New Mexico is hardly 
fair, He says, “And now comes the gentleman from Wyoming.” 
The gentleman from Wyoming made a suggestion at the time 
the bill was first taken up for consideration, and that was that 
instead of attempting to load these springs onto the people of 
the United States and make the people of the United States 
responsible for their maintenance and care, the gentleman 
should ask to have the land on which the springs are located 
transferred to the State of New Mexico, in order that that State 
might proceed to care for and improve the springs so that the 
people locally could secure the largest benefit from the springs. 
The gentleman from New Mexico has not seen fit to pay any 
attention to that suggestion. It is a suggestion which if carried 
out would immediately settle this entire matter by placing the 
responsibility for these springs upon the people who are to use 
them—the ‘local authorities—and the burden of the mainte- 
nance of the springs upon the people of New Mexico, where the 
burden should be placed. 

Now, what the gentleman proposes is to have the Federal 
Government lease the springs, retain the receipts, and his bill 
contains no provision whatever for an appropriation. In other 
words, the people of his State can not get the benefit of these 


springs under the proposition now presented unless some time 
in the future Congress shall appropriate for the care of the 
springs. What the gentleman is proposing to do is to tax the 
local people to the amount of the lease money, whatever it shall 
be, and make them pay for a use that they are now securing 
without money and without price. The gentleman's bill does 
not accomplish what he desires to have it accomplish; but if he 
will transfer the tract to the State, the State could care for the 
springs and the springs would be under local control. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman from Wyoming let me 
make a suggestion? The real thing that the gentleman from 
New Mexico wants to do is to get the use of this spring for his 
people. Is not the gentleman from Wyoming willing to let the 
gentleman from New Mexico offer his amendments and take an 
expression of the House? It seems too bad that he should be 
ground to pieces between the two views. Certain Members 
think one way and some of us think another, and it is too big a 
proposition to settle on this little bill. The gentleman from 
New Mexico is very much interested in the passage of it and 
has had it up a number of times. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
who comes from a State where there is a spring that has been 
loaded on the Government and which we have not been able 
to give back to the State, and upon which we have spent a lot 
of money, that the gentleman from New Mexico seems to be 
very willing to meet certain suggestions, but he pays no atten- 
tion to others. The gentleman says that he. is willing to modify 
the form of the proposition which he has before the House, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin, but he has paid 
no attention at all to the suggestion I made. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me for the moment defend the gentleman 
from New Mexico. Certainly he is not guilty of being head- 
strong; he has yielded to everybody that has even made a sug- 
gestion to him, and it seems too bad that he should be ground 
to pleces between the two factions when he has accepted the 
suggestion of everyone in regard to it. I beg the gentleman to 
let him get the matter up on the floor with his amendment and 
let us get an expression of the House upon it. It is not right 
to hold him back and prevent him from getting an expression 
of the House. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Speaker, just one word in reply to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. In the other two cases of amend- 
ment it was distinctly stated by the gentlemen that they would 
object unless the proposition was modified. But as I understood 
the gentleman from Wyoming—and I do not want to do him 
any injustice—he did not make that a prerequisite at all. He 
talked in a general and theoretical way of having the States 
take all the springs rather than the Government. But that in- 
volves an immense big policy of the Government, and it ought 
to be done in a general bill applying to everything. This is a 
special bill with reference to one spring in the State of New 
Mexico, and if passed I will say, in perfect candor, it will re- 
lieve the almost certain necessities of poor people who can not 
go for hundreds of miles to any other spring. Last year people 
came there and waited for weeks and weeks to get a bath be- 
cause of the unkempt condition of the springs. I was advised 
that the Government was not yet ready to adopt a general 
policy in the direction pointed out by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, that it involves a great big enterprise with relation to 
hundreds of thousands of acres surrounding springs in many 
portions of the West, and it would be too long a delay for me 
to wait until they agreed on a general plan. 

This is a special bill based on the necessities of a special, par- 
ticular case, and the object pf the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] was that in case the 
Government reaches the point where it wants to adopt a general 
policy to provide for these things, then this particular case shall 
be made to conform to the yeneral policy, and that the lessees 
operating under this particular bill shall be by the Government 
permitted to go on with their enterprise and not have their ex- 
penditures destroyed by its going into a general system. I 
sincerely hope that the gentleman will not defeat me at this 
time of day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can not get me 
to yield my views in this matter by a misstatement of the facts 
of the situation. o 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I did not make any misstatement of the 
facts, certainly not intentionally. 

Mr. MONDELL. Possibly not intentionally; and if not, then 
the gentleman has been listening to some ghost stories. There 
are no numbers of mineral springs on the public demain that are 
not claimed by anyone. There is no big policy involved. I doubt 
if in the United States there are a half dozen mineral springs 
of any value that are now on the public land not claimed by 
private individuals. This happens to be one of those springs. 
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The gentleman wants me to surrender my views in the matter, 
although he has discovered that other gentlemen will not sur- 
render theirs. I may do so, however. I am so good-natured 
that I am in the habit of surrendering my views in these mat- 
ters in order to please gentlemen, but the plan he proposes is 
a great mistake from the standpoint of the gentleman himself 
and the people whom he represents. There is no reason on 
earth why all of the people of the United States should be 
loaded with the responsibility for and the expense of caring for 
the local hot springs. This simply means another national 
park, one more item to be loaded onto appropriation bills as 
long as time runs, one more item to contest in the House, one 
more item to add to the constantly increasing expenditures of 
the Federal Government, and all for the ben- fit of the people in 
the locality in which the springs are situated. 

I have had some experience in matters of this kind. Years 
ago I endeavored to secure an appropriation for a hot springs 
in my State, and I was persuaded that a much better way would 
be to ask for the transfer to the State of the tract of land on 
which the springs were located. That was done. The result is 
that we have there a State institution of which we are proud. 
It is not costing Uncle Sam a penny. Any citizen of the United 
States can go there just as freely as a citizen of the State and 
secure all the benefits that he would if the springs belonged to 
the Federal Government and the Federal Government was car- 
ing for them. We are taking better care of them than would be 
taken by the Federal Government, and it is the best policy to 
pursue in matters of this kind. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. The gentleman stated before, and I neg- 
lected to reply to it, that the object that he had in mind was 
to force the Government, as I understood him, to hold all of 
these things out of temporary use. The purpose of the bill 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can not say 
that, for he could not haye understood anything that I said as 
indicating any such view whatever. I desire to have these 
springs used. I wish the gentleman would agree to a plan 
under which they can be promptly used to the best advantage of 
the people who desire to use them, 

Mr. FERGUSSON. The gentleman did not permit me to 
finish, before he interrupted again, what I was going to say. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman went on to say that I did 
not want the springs used. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. With reference to the fact that this bill 
carries no appropriation, instead of that being thrown at me 
as a reproach, I thought it would appeal to the House, because 
these springs are so valuable that there are dozens of men with 
money who are ready to build hotels, and it requires no appro- 
priation whatever. They will build the hotels and distribute 
this water, and furnish it for the use of the people on certain 
charges which the Secretary of the Interior can see are not 
extortionate, so that no appropriation is necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. With the consent of the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On the question of the value 
of this, what would be the least money paid to the United 
States? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I have not calculated that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I would not say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Five thousand dollars a 


year? 

Mr. FERGUSSON, I have no idea. It goes into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a matter of fact, these 
are coal lands, are they not? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Classified as coal lands? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I think not. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The report so states, and the 
gentleman has been working all summer in favor of a leasing 
plan for coal lands. 3 

Mr. FERGUSSON. That is one reason. When I suggested 
the possibility of having all lands of this character conveyed 
to the Government it was suggested to me that nearly all of the 
western country where these springs are have such indications 
of coal that it would be contrary to the general policy of the 
Government not to sell or give away any more coal lands in the 


West. 28 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did not the gentleman all 
summer advocate the holding of these things for the Govern- 
ment on account of their value? 


Mr. FERGUSSON. That idea comes in conflict with the 
general policy of the Government now to lease coal lands and 
to no longer sell them outright. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says his bill 
carries no appropriation. I hope that does not fool anybody, 
It certainly does not mislead anyone who knows anything about 
the situation. Certainly it does not carry an appropriation, but 
the next sundry civil appropriation bill will carry an appro- 
priation if the gentleman from New Mexico can get it, or else 
the people of the locality will be paying to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the use of the springs in the amount of the license 
fees that are paid, and the gentleman or his successor—I regret 
that it will not be the gentleman himself—will be here asking 
for appropriations for the care of the grounds, and he must get 
them, becanse the grounds must be taken care of. He will be 
here asking for an appropriation for free bathhouses, because 
while people may build hotels, they will charge good prices for 
the use of them and for the baths in those hotels. There must 
be bathhouses; there must be accommodations for those who go 
there and can not afford to pay the hotel rates, and the gen- 
tleman’s proposition is that the Federal Government shall pay, 
for all those things. Now, I am not responsible for expendi- 
tures under this administration. I am not a part of this Demo- 
cratic régime of economy, and I am not responsible if these 
things are started, and therefore I shall not object. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois demands the 
regular order. The question is, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. 12 
and 2, A — 9 Wee al 3 5 New Merle 
prime meridian, in Sierra County, N. Mex., and for other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. IS 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sac. 2. That the Secreta — 
thorized to control the 9 3 83 
make regulations for the government of the reservation, and to make 
such contracts, agreements, and leases as will best preserve them for 
the use of the public; and all moneys received from such contracts, 
agreements, and leases by way of remuneration, or from any other 
source in connection with this reservation, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as a special fund to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the protection, maintenance, and Improve- 
ment of said reservation. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. In 
line 9, section 2, strike out all after the words “ United States” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and credited as mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, ; „ 
Ge E insert in LAG therect tha 70d ing: A ont r 88 
as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a 
modified amendment to the one the Clerk has. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to speak louder. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Amend by adding at the end of section 2, 
page 2, the following: 

ed, That nothin: 


in this act contained shall be construed as 


Provid 
establishing a eral policy of the United States of leasing reservations 
mi e a 


containing inal waters— 

And stop right there and 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e miat nothing in Ths aci contained abali be e 
establishing a eral policy of the United States of leasing reservations 
containing medicinal waters.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this proposed amendment is 
wholly unnecessary for this bill. It has never been considered 
by the committee. It has no place in this bill, and it does not 
seem as though the House ought to establish such a policy as 
this for the future. Here is a small spring that ought to be 
provided for as in the bill, and we ought not, upon the spur of 
the moment, attempt to pass on a future policy by saying what 
we will or will not do in regard to these matters. The bill ought 
to pass as it is, but this amendment will not effect the general 
purposes of the bill in any way. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Fereusson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1915 and prior years, and for other purposes, which, with 
the accompanying report (No. 1241), was ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MANN. 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
reserves all points of order on the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order to-day after 5.30 
© Mr. MANN. Make it earlier than that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). To take this bill up. Well, 
I will say after 5 o'clock, to proceed with the consideration of 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after 5 o'clock the consideration of this bill 
shall be in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Why not make it a quarter before 5? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are a great many bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? After 5 o'clock will 
be any time after 5 o'clock; Does the gentleman mean at 5 
o'clock? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There might be a matter pending. 

Mr. COOPER. It might bring it up to 6 o'clock. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We can sit a little later. 

Mr. MANN. There might be something under consideration. 
You had better make it a quarter before 5. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will make it 4.45. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after 4.45 the consideration of this bill shall 
be in order. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

PAYMENT OF DECEMPER SALARIES TO OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I report back Senate joint resolution 
213, to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House 
their December salaries on the 22d of December (H. Rept. 
1243), and I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The SPBAKER. The Clerk wi'l report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 213, authorizing the Secretar 
the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and employees of the Senate 
and House, including the Capitol police, their respective salaries for 
the month of December, 1914, on the 22d day of said month. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
Ilouse of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and in, 
structed to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, including the Capitol police, their respective salaries 
for the month.of December, 1914, on the 22d day of December; and the 
Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on said day to Members, Dele- 
gates, and Resident Commissioners their allowance for clerk hire for 
said month of December. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of this resolution. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is it usual for the Senate to initiate legislation 
of this character? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. 

Mr. MANN. If I had been in the gentleman's place, I would 
have thrown the resolution in the wastebasket and brought in 
a House resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not like to do that every day. 

Mr. MANN. With all due respect to the Senate, these things 
ought to originate in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution was read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FITZGERALD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CONTRACTS UNDER RECLAMATION ACT. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 124) authorizing and directing the 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 


of the Senate and 
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Secretary of the Interior to investigate and settle certain ne- 
counts under the reclamations acts, and for other purposes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter whenever a contract made under 
the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, or acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto shall be suspended on account of default of the 
contractor and the work is taken over by the Government for comple- 
tion, either by Government forces or by contract, the lamation 
Service is hereby authorized to pay from the reclamation fund, on ac- 
count of the contractor and the sureties, for labor actually performed 
on the work and for all-or.any part of the materials, plant, and sup- 
puos ordered by the contractor delivered at the work and needed 
herefor, upon satisfactory evidente that the same has not been paid 
for by or on account of the contractor. 
Reclamation Service shall be charged mst the contractor a the 
sureties, who shall be liable therefor. ll claims. under this act must 
be filed with the Reclamation Setvice within 90 days after the suspen- 
sion of such contract. All contracts for construction or repair of a 
public work under the reclamation act or acts amendatory thereof or 
Supplementary thereto shall provide that all books and papers of the 
contractor regarding the hire and payment of labor and the ordering, 
purchase, and payment for materials, plant, and supplies shall become 
available in settlement of claims thereunder. Any claimant who under 
oath knowingly makes a faise claim or a false statement in regard 
thereto under the terms of this act shall be deemed guilty of perjury 
and subject to the punishment provided therefor by law. A 2 
of the Secretary of the Interior against any claimant under this act 
shall not preclude such claimant from p ing in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of February 24, 1905, or acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto in order to recover from the con- 
tractor or the sureties any amounts claimed to be due him in connec- 
tion with such contract. The 8 i of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to make necessary rules and regulations for the filing of 
sworn statements of claims and other procedure for determining the 
amounts due under the terms of this act. 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the following words: That here- 
after, whenever, a contract made under the reclamation act of June 17, 
1902.“ and insert in lieu thereof the following words: That when- 
ever a contract for the construction or cae of public works hereafter 
made under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FITZGERALD). 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me, 
in view of the fact that we put on the reclamation bill a pro- 
vision for appropriating the money in the future by the Con- 
gress of the money that goes into the Reclamation Service, this 
bill comes somewhat in conflict with it, and there is a question 
of whether it ought to pass or not, as I see it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman suggest with what he 
thinks it comes in conflict? 

Mr. FOSTER. In returning the money that comes into the 


Any payment so made by the 


Is there ob- 


Treasury. I understand from this bill that the officials con- 
nected with the Reclamation Service pay these claims. Is 
that trne? 

Mr. RAKER. If it is appropriated, but not otherwise. It 


would come under the law. 

Mr. FOSTER. It gives them the right to go and settle 
claims outside of what the Government may provide for? 

Mr. RAKER. Not at all. This drops right in and fits in 
with the act of 1914. 

Mr. FOSTER. I can not see it. 

Mr. RAKER. I call the gentleman’s attention to it. 
pose $1,000,000 was appropriated for a project. They make a 
contract for $500,000. The contractor fails, but has used 
$100,000. The Reclamation Service can afford from the money 
that has been appropriated, where the work has been done, to 
pay for the labor and material that has been actually fur- 
nished to the Government. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman as to 
what the practice or procedure is as to assessment of the 
cost of a project? Is it upon the contract price? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not quite get the gentleman, 

Mr. LENROOT. The assessment upon the land within the 
project? 

Mr. RAKER. It is the whole cost of the project—water, 
dams, reservoirs, and all—that is apportioned to the number of 
acres of land in that project and the total cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. How is the amount of assessment deter- 
mined? 

Mr. RAKER. By the full expenditure. 

Mr. LENROOT. The assessment, then, is not fully made 
until final completion? 

Mr. RAKER. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. Here is a contract for a project that is 
finally completed. by the Government. The contract price has 
been paid to the contractor. This bill provides this deficiency 
shall be paid out of the reclamation fund. Will it be assessed 


Sup- 


upon the lands within the projects? 


Mr. RAKER. Surely. But I think the gentleman is a little 
too strong in the matter. There will be none paid by ‘the 
Reclamation Service except under the amount appropriated, for 
which they can authorize a contract, and not otherwise. Under 
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the law to-day they can not make any more contracts unless 
that money has been appropriated for them, i 


Mr. LENROOT. If the contract is the full amount of the 
appropriation, and then there is a deficiency, would the words 
“reclamation fund” include the general fund? 

Mr. RAKER. There are no cases of that kind. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be, but I am asking the gentle- 
man as to the principle. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does not this contemplate a case where a con- 
tractor makes default and does not allow such project to stand 
on its own legs and pursue its own contractor and its own lost 
money? It seems to go into the general reclamation fund and 
pay it. My reason for stating that is the yery language in the 
bill, on page 1, as follows: 

That whenever a contract for the construction or repair of public 
works hereafter made under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902. or 
acts amendatory thereof or Aa! arena thereto, shall be suspended on 
account of default of the contractor and the work is taken over by the 
Government for completion, either by Government forces or by contract, 
the Reclamation Service is hereby authorized to che; from the reclama- 
tion fund, on account of the contractor and e sureties, for labor 
actually performed on the work and for all or any part of the materials, 
plant, and supplies ordered 25 the contractor delivered at the work 

S 


and needed therefor, upon satisfactory evidence that the same has not 
been paid for by or on account of the contractor. 


Now, here is the trouble: 


Any payment so made by the Reclamation Service shall be charged 
against the contractor and the sureties, who shall be liable therefor. 

But how can the contractor be responsible who has already 
defaulted and gone? It seems this goes very far and makes the 
Government a kind of an insurer, and it seems to me the logical 
effect of it would be that the water-users’ association would in 
all probability lose interest in keeping their several contractors 
honest and square. It seems to me it would resolve the recla- 
mation fund into a kind of insurance proposition, so that the 
water users could not lose, no matter what the conduct of the 
contractor might be. It seems to invite the contractor to de- 
fault—or, in any event, if he does default, only the general 
reclamation fund would suffer. I fear also the bill does not re- 
tax or make the individual project pay losses that absconding 
or defaulting contractors may inflict. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest this defect under the lan- 
guage of the bill? The payment to the contractor and the 
labor is not within the contemplation of the bill payment from 
the cost of the improvement, but it becomes an indebtedness of 
the contractor and his sureties to the Government. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; under which they may pursue him or 
not, as the case may be. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it could not be charged up as an as- 
sessment against the land. 

-Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes. I do not want to take up the time 
of the House, but 

Mr. FOSTER. I suggest to the gentleman that he let this 
bill go over. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, Mr. Speaker, there seems to be time de- 
sired on other bills, and still other bills following, and I do not 
want to take up too much of the time of the House now, but 
later this bill can be fully heard—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to make a suggestion as to this 
bill. I think it-is very desirable that we should have some 
kind of a mechanic’s lien law in connection with this work. 
I do not know who drew the bill, but I am very sure the 
introducer of the bill, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker], did not draw it, unless he dictated it hastily. 

In the first place, it makes provision for cases only where 
the contract is suspended. A contract that is defaulted upon 
is not suspended, so that the bill would never take effect. In 
the second place, it undertakes to make the sureties liable for 
the entire amount that is paid out, which we have not the 
authority to require. A 

But further, if a contract for $100,000 should be entered into 
and half of the work should be done and the Government should 
pay $50,000 to the contractor and he did not pay his labor or his 
material men, the Government would have to pay that over 
again and finish the work besides. 

Now, in any mechanic’s lien law there ought to be some pro- 
vision to the effect that the people who wish to avail them- 
selves of it shall give notice to the Government here, so that 


the Government will not pay money to the contractor who uses 


it to pay his old debts with, but will require him to apply it 
to the payment of labor or materials, or the Government will 


see that the money is so applied. ‘There are no such safeguards 
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in this bill. I hope the gentleman will prepare a bill and 
substitute for this one when it comes up again. : 

Mr. RAKER. I have a couple of amendments to suggest, but 
they should be submitted for the Recorp in advance. I am 
going to ask that this bill be continued, but I want to say a 
word before I do that, to the effect that absolute concrete cases 
haye come before the department where this bill would have 
relieved the labor and would have relieved the material. men 
and would have protected the Government if it had been in 
operation. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt about that; but in legislating: 
you can not take some concrete case in the past, but you must 
provide for what might hereafter happen. 

Mr. RAKER. I will prepare an amendment along the line 
suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frraceratp). The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker] asks unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


bul The Clerk will report the next 


PUBLIC-BUILDING SITE, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16829) to provide for enlarging the site for 
the United States building at Plymouth, Mass. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 4 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, it 
does not seem to me that in the present condition of the Treas- 
ury we ought to buy land that we have no need for, just be- 
cause a very beautiful city desires to add to its beauty. That is 
commendable, but—— A 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, I presume the gentleman from 
Illinois has read the report made by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, recommending the proposed purchase? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have not read the report of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, but I have received and read a large 
number of communications, or some communications, from the 
people of the city of Plymouth, urgently requesting the passage 
of this bill, and giving facts which, I think, show that the bill 
ought not to be passed at this time. 

Mr. THACHER. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon 
his objection. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I shall have to object. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17907) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to 
build a bridge across the Mississippi River. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, it 
has never been customary to pass a bill for a bridge across the 
Mississippi River unless there was some information given that 
it was the proper thing to do, and unless it had somebody be- 
hind it who intended to proceed. 

Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, I will say tọ the gentleman 
from Illinois that the proponents of this bill are reputable and 
responsible people in the city of Muscatine—men in whom I 
have every confidence. The bill itself as a proposition has been 
indorsed by the Commercial Club of the City of Muscatine, by 
the city council of that city, and by the board of supervisors of 
that county, and the latter body has granted a license to the 
corporation for the purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Iowa think it would 
be possible at this time to finance the building of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at this point? è 

Mr. VOLLMER. I have inquired of them as to what infor- 
mation they could give the House and myself with reference to 
the financing of the proposition, and they said that they believed 
they had made complete arrangements for procuring the money 
as soon as the financial situation was eased up. . 
Mr. MANN. Well, it is a certainty, if this bill should pass, 
that three years from now, or one year from now, probably, 
they being required to commence the construction within one 
year, they would ask to_have it extended, and a year after that 
they would ask to do the same thing, and the year after that- 
they would ask to do the same thing, and the following year. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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they would do the same thing: It takes a lot of money to build 
a bridge across the Mississippi River. 

Mr, VOLLMER. Yes; but I have known of bridges being 
actually financed and builded when the prospects were even 
more dubious than they are in this case; one in my own State 
that I can especially recall, which has been of great benefit to 
that community, giving us additional railroad facilities, 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Iowa how near 
is this point to any other bridge across the Mississippi River? 

Mr. VOLLMER. There is one bridge now at Muscatine. The 
exact location of this bridge has not been determined, but, of 
course, that will be under the supervision of the War Depart- 
ment, who make a report on this bill, saying that they have no 
objection to it, and that the interests of the public are fully 
covered. i 

Mr. MANN. That is a mere formal report. The War Depart- 
ment never have any objection. : 

Mr. VOLLMER. As far as safety is concerned, and as the 
interests of navigation are concerned, they are fully pro- 
tected under the general bridge act. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; as far as they can be, and yet any bridge 
across the Mississippi River is necessarily an obstruction to 
navigation. Now, if this is to be a railroad bridge as well as a 
road and foot-passenger bridge, what railroads are expected to 
use it or may possibly use it? 

Mr. VOLLMER. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentlemen who are seeking to pass 
the bill are able to answer that question? 

Mr. VOLLMER. I presume so. I do not know. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House—— 

Mr. MANN. It is a House Calendar bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to the consideration of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
objects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


EXPATRIATION OF CITIZENS AND THEIR PROTECTION ABROAD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 1991) to amend section 3 of an act. entitled 
“An act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and their 
protection abroad,” approved March 2, 1907. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 3 of an act entitled “An act in refer- 
ence to the expatriation of citizens and their protection abroad.“ ap- 
proved March 2, 1907, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. Any American woman who marries a foreigner and removes 
from the jurisdiction of the United States, with intent to permanent! 
reside abroad, shall take the nationality of her husband, At the termi- 
nation of the marital relation she may resume her American citizenship, 
if abroad, by registering as an American citizen within one year with a 
consul of the United tates, or, by returning to reside in the United 
States, or, if residing in the United States at the termination of the 
marital relation, by continuing to reside therein“ — 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, after the words United States,” strikes out “or, if 
residing in the United States at the termination of the marital relation, 
by continuing to reside therein.” 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, T should 
like to inquire of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son], in charge of the bill, whether or not it is a fact that the 
State Department is opposed to the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. In the Sixty-second Congress the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, through one of its members, conferred with 
the State Department, and the State Department at that time 
did not sanction this bill. s 

Mr. STEENERSON. And it is still opposed to it, is it not? 

Mr. HARRISON. I presume that the State Department does 
not approve the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not a fact that this proposes to 
make a law for the United States which will be in conflict with 
the international law of every civilized nation of the world? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think so. On the contrary, if the 
gentleman wil! permit, the purpose of this bill is to give to the 
State the right to control suffrage and other matters that per- 
tain to female citizenship. and those privileges which the State 
has given, without interference by the Federal Government. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It strikes. me that it utterly fails in 
that purpose, and that if it were passed the persons named in 
the report as its beneficiaries: would not be benefited at all. It 
does not affect the citizenship of any woman to-day married to a 
foreigner. It could only possibly affect women, natives of the 
United States, who hereafter marry foreigners. It is said in the 
report that it is sought to relieve women in California who are 
married to foreigners not naturalized ; but this bill utterly fails 
to do that, and it would repeal the law of the United States 
which we took great care to enact in 1907, and would put this 
country in conflict with the law of every civilized nation of the 
world, and would be liable to inyolve this country in complica- 


tions with foreign nations, which is not desirable, especially at 
this time, during the continuance of the war in Europe. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the gentleman that the For- 
eign Affairs Committee did not take that view of the matter. 
The gentleman evidently bases his opposition to the bill on the 
fact that it says that hereafter it shall apply to those women 
who marry foreigners, but does not apply to those who have 
already married foreigners, and who have been affected by the 
Federal law. May I ask the gentleman, if the bill was amended 
to apply to those who have already married foreigners, would he 
be in favor of it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then it would be special legislation. 
It would simply be to relieve certain disabilities; but the way 
to relieve those women who are married to foreigners in Cali- 
fornia, and who desire to vote, is to change the constitution of 
California, Any State has full control over its own constitu- 
tion and of who shall be electors. There are numerous States 
of the Union which allow people to vote who have only declared 
their intention to become citizens. I believe the State of Michi- 
gan to-day allows people to vote who have only declared their 
intention to become citizens. If the State of California desires 
to allow women to vote who have married aliens, all it will 
have to do is to change its constitution. The State of Cali- 
fornia to-day disfranchises every foreigner, as well as every 
native, who can not read the constitution of California in Eng- 
lish; and there are thousands of citizens of California, both 
male and female, who are disfranchised, because they can only 
read Spanish or Italian or some other language besides English. 
Their constitution says: 

No rson who shall not be able to read the constitution in the 
English language and write his or her name shall ever exercise the 
privilege of an elector in this State. 

If the people of California want to change their constitution, 
Meni do so; and they can give all these persons the right 

o vote. 

The following cities of California, with a population of 25.000 
or over, have a foreign-born population of 23.276 unable to 
5 4 the English language, and who are over 10 years of age, 
o wit: 
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These figures are from the last census.. But the people of 
California were apparently willing to discriminate against these, 
no matter how intelligent they are. Under their law even 
Mme. Montessori, the great educator, could never vote, because 
she does not speak English. č 

Mr. KENT. I think the gentleman is mistaken im his view. 
In California we are trying to pass laws to give entire equality 
between the sexes in the matter of citizenship. Here is a Fed- 
eral statute which denies that right, and whatever you. say 
about the constitution of California, women have been deprived 
of their votes in California under this Federal statute because 
they have married aliens. The gentleman confounds. the right 
of franchise with citizenship. As we have seen, there are many, 
even native-born citizens, in California who can not vote. Crim- 
inals and those unable to read and write are citizens, perhaps 
native born, and yet can not vote. So are persons who have 
not resided in the county 90 days or in the precinct 30 days. 
To class well-educated, moral, and industrious people with 
criminals and disfranchise them would seem just as unjust dis- 
crimination as happens in the case referred to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia know that in 1897 we appointed a commission, consist- 
ing of James Brown Scott, Counselor of the State Department; 
Mr. David Jayne Hill, then minister to the Netherlands; and 
Mr. Gaillard Hunt, Chief of the Passport Division of the State 
Department under Mr. Roor, who was then the Secretary of 
State, and they investigated this matter very carefully, giving 
it a great deal of time, and then reported to Congress—I.was 
here at the time and remember it very well—that the law had 
always been that the citizenship of a married woman followed 
the citizenship of her husband. The report is an exbaustive 
summary of the law of expatriation. 

Mr. KENT. That may have been the law, but that does not 
make it a just law. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; it is. And the law of-every civi- 
lized country in the world except Great Britain, and Great 
Britain changed her law in 1870, so that the laws of all the 
nations to-day are now harmonious on that subject. 
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Mr. KENT. We sre not legislating for Great Britain, but 
we are legislating for the United States. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; but if the very persons mentioned 
in the report—Mrs. Gordon and others—should go to Europe, 
being married to natives of Great Britain, by the laws of Great 
Britain a woman so married would be held to be a citizen of 
Great Britain, notwithstanding she was born in this country 
and had always resided here before, and this change would lead 
us into interminable complications that we could not get out 
of, because we would be in conflict with the law of every nation 
in the world. Suppose this lady and her husband should now 
be traveling in Germany and be arrested for violating neutral- 
ity or for being spies. The United States is bound to defend 
its citizens abroad, even to the use of force. This woman 
under the proposed law would be a citizen of the United States, 
but under the laws of Germany, England, and every other civi- 
lized country would be a citizen of Great Britain. This would 
lead to conflicts that might be serious. 

Mr. KENT. The gentleman considers that woman is a sort of 
vermiform appendix to the husband. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; I do not; but the gentleman's 
bill would not help Mrs. Gordon a particle, because she is al- 
ready married. It is a rule that where you reenact a law with 
new additions the new part only takes effect from the time of 
the passage of the new act. An amendatory act which reenacts 
part of an old law takes effect as to cases coming within the 
new provision from the time of its passage. The portions of 
the amended sections which are merely copied without change 
are not to be considered as repealed and again reenacted, but 
to have been the law all along, and the new parts or changed 
portions are not to be taken to have been the law prior to the 
passage of the amendatory act. The change takes effect pro- 
spectively, according to the general rule. Southerland on Statu- 
tory Construction, section 737, and authorities there cited. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly state who Mrs. 
Gordon is? 

Mr. STEENERSON. She is a native of California, but she 
married a British subject, a gentleman of high standing who has 
lived 20 years in the country, but never had time to get natural- 
ized. Her case is mentioned in the hearings on this proposi- 
tion before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the House. 

Mr. KENT. But the gentleman is talking of only one case, 
and I am talking about a law which will apply generally. There 
is a woman in Washington—I can not give her name—who was 
a citizen of the United States, that married a man who had 
taken out his papers with the intention of being naturalized, 
and thus has forfeited citizenship rights. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to say that until the State De- 
partment itself thinks this bill ought to be passed, I shall 
object to it. I think the gentleman is mistaken in trying to 
have it passed now. I think he does not understand his own bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield before he objects? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the gentleman’s State, as in my own, 
woman suffrage will soon be an accomplished fact. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This bill has nothing to do with woman 
suffrage. I have not opposed woman suffrage. Those who 
claim this bill affects woman suffrage, even in California, are 
mistaken. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have thousands of foreigners who have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States. 
Does the gentleman think it just to penalize these women who 
are citizens now and depriving them of their vote, because they 
married men who have declared their intention of becoming 
citizens of the United States, and will become citizens as soon 

There is no penalizing about it. 


as possible? 

Mr. STEENERSON. They 
will be citizens as soon as their husbands. 

Mr. LENROOT. The woman loses her yote if she marries a 
man who is a foreigner, although he has declared his intention 
to become a citizen. 

Mr. STEENERSON. So she does if she moves from one pre- 
cinct to another 30 days before election. This is only a incident. 
It is the law of every nation in the world—that the woman’s 
status follows that of the husband—and it ought to be so every- 
where. Diversity of citizenship between husband and wife is 
not compatible with family life nor in harmony with our notion 
of the Christian marriage. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the gentleman's idea that the United 
States must make our laws conform to the laws of other coun- 
tries? May we not go further and make better progress than 
other countries have? Is not that to be the test? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; not at all. Our laws should not 
conflict with those of other nations on a matter like this, for if 
they do every time our citizens went abroad we would be get- 


ting into trouble. 
the State Department is in favor of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think it is the business 
of the State Department to legislate or the business of Con- 
gress? . 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; but that has jurisdiction over our 


I do not believe in doing it, at least not until 


foreign relations and over these matters. Here is an extract 
from the hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
STATEMENT OF MILTON T. UREN, ESQ., A MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA BAR. 


Mr. U RRN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the object 
of this bill, as has been stated, is merely to prevent Congress from 
interfering with those States which have seen fit to confer upon women 
equal political — with men. In California the amendment confer- 
ring ht of su * upon women was submitted to and carried by 
the male voters of the State. Since then a number of women, literally 
hundreds of them, born in California, raised, educated, married, and 
now rearing families there, have discovered that 7770 have been set 
apart from their sisters in the State and deprived of the benefit o? the 
amendment adopted in California. It is not a question, as has been 
perhana facetiously suggested, of reserving to certain women who 

ave married Chinamen or Japanese their citizenship. As a matter 
of fact, that does not enter into the matter at all, because under the 
laws of Californias it is a felony for a Caucasian to marry a person of 
Mongolian or Negre blood. But there are in California persons who 
have married persons with Mongolian or Negro blood in their veins, 
and they are there because they married such persons in other States 
where there is no such inhibition and moved to California and live 
there under the rights gained in the other States. 

his amendment as now Proposed is presented for the purpose of 
relieving American women. e most of them are natives of California, 
as I stated. Some of them are very prominent. I have here a clipping, 
which I will not attempt to read at length, but which I will leave for 
our inspection, as to one of the most prominent women in California. 
he came from one of the best families, moves in the best circles, has 
an excellent education, and has been most prominent in the suffrage 
movement. She married a very prominent man, a clubman, who has 
lived in California 20 years, his occupation being that of a teacher of 
singing, in which he has been so busy that he never thought of applyin 
for citizenship; a highly educated and highly cultured gentleman, bu 
eth t we iy engrossed in his profession overlooked the matter of 
on. 


[From the San Francisco Post, March 13, 1912.1 


“Mrs. MACKENZIE GORDON VOTELESS—NATIVE DAUGHTER IS A For- 
RIGNER—SUFFRAGE LEADER LEARNS MARRIAGE TO BRITON Has COST 
HER CITIZENSHIP, 

a Wouldn't it make you mad through and through, 
‘If you bad been born and raised In California, 
“If you had worked your head off for the great privilege of sufrage 

BK eres d passed u th fal tige whi 

“If you had pa. up a e social prestige which your husband's 
position in the artistic world and your pared wealth and beauty could 
ou. 

“If you had made your name a reproach and a byword to the class 

of people who didn't believe in the political equality 92 the sexes, 

“If you had put aside personal qualms and had allowed the papers to 
publish your picture every time you had landed a blow for suffrage, 

“If, at the last, when victory was imminent, you had sat up all 
night while the votes were being counted and had wept hysterical tease 
of pure joy when it became certain that suffrage had carried California, 
an 8 at last found yourself a citizen of the great and glorious 

Repu lic, 


Wouldn't it make you mad to find you were not a citizen at all? 

> Wouldn't it peeve you to find that, use your husband, whom 

8 hadn't had more than a couple of years, is an Englishman’ with a 
toh name, you, too, had to consider yourself English with a Scotch 

name 

“ MRS. GORDON'S PREDICAMENT. 


“Such is the predicament in which Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon, wife of 
the eminent singer and popu member of the Bohemian Club, finds 
herself, all on account of the idiosyncrasies of the naturalization laws 
as they are interpreted for the California woman. 

“Mrs. Gordon was Miss Ethel 
in Santa Cruz and Santa 


“LAW IS SPECIFIC, 


But the law says explicitly that an American woman who marries 
a foreigner forfeits her citizenship unless the husban 
ralization papers. Now, Mackenzie Gordon—the 
famous Gordon—has never seemed to his fellows to 


to devote to politics. He has been too a 

“Now, to confer the dignity of citizenship upon his American wife 
he must s become naturalized, whether he is interested or not. 

“Another woman who finds herself in the same situation is Mrs. W. 
Holmes, president of the Glen Park Woman’s Political League. Mrs. 
Holmes is American born, but her husband was born in British domin- 
ion. She is also a member of the New Era League, Mrs. Coffin’s or- 

nization, and did yeoman service for the suffrage cause in the gloomy 

ys of the campaign last fall. 

“Mrs. Coffin says there are 10 other women in the league who are 
similarly em 

“ WOULD CHANGE LAW. 


“The efforts of the committee of the New Era League, appointed to 
look after the bill introduced by Congressman RENT, providing that the 
citizenship of an American-born woman shall not be changed upon her 
marriage to a foreigner, are beginning to bear fruit. 
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received gressma Angel 
and Con n Kamy, stating that they were watching the measure 
and would see that it received proper . 

committees. 

“ Letters have been sent out by the New Era 
women’s clubs in the State, including the Catholic Ald Society and the 
Native Daughters of the Golden W. asking them to their efforts 
in behalf of the Kent bill. Presidents of organizations in all 
womun-suffrage States have also been asked to use their influence for the 
success of the measure.” : 

Mr. KENDALL. You say he had lived in California for 20 years, and 
married for 20 years? 

Mr. UREN. Not married for 20 years, but he has lived there 20 years. 

Mr. BARTHOLÐT. She —. a to use her influence to have him become a 


Mr. d doubtless she has and will succeed. But 
notwithstanding the effort of California to ce ber on a political 
tha not natura 


e to more than 25 


penal- 
wy failure to 
with — oo ge Be — 
pers, a! uring 
er sisters so far as the 
concerned? Under this section Mrs. Gordon be- 
comes a foreigner. We merely desire to remove that act of Congress, or 
remove that which is preven the amendment adopted by the people 
of California from its fullest tation. 

Mr. Crane. Let me inquire: Doesn't the law of California let a for- 
eigner when he takes out his first papers on making application for 
naturalization do everything save hold office? 

r. U'Ren. No; a residence of five years is necessary. 
. BARTHOLDT. Before he ft his first papers? 
Mr. U'Ren. Oh, no; before he can vote. 
Mr. Kent. It has been decided that that does not constitute citizen- 


Mr, BARTHOLDT. That is true. 
Mr. CLINE. He gets his papers in Indiana 
he asks for them, which is e ex to hold office. 

Mr. YORE: In California he there five years before he 
May vote. 
oot: CLINE. You have no doubt a prejudice against the Malay and 

reign races. 

Mr. U'REN. That may be, but foreigners are placed upon almost an 
exact 1 with the natives except as to foreigners of Malay and 
black blood; and, of course, excepting the case of our native women, 
about which we are now complaining. 


Here is the report of the State Department on the bill: 
Marca 22, 1912. 


the first day he arrives, if 


The Hon. B. P. HARRISON, 
House of Representatives. 

Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
14th instant, concerning the proposition to add to section 8 of the 
ee act of March 2, 1907, certain amendments to read as 
‘ollows.: 

“That the provisions of this section shall not apply to any woman 
who is entitled under the laws of any tate to hold property in her 
own right or hold any office in the State or to vote at any of the 
elections which are now, or which may hereafter be, authorized by the 
laws of any such State.” 


It appear that this proviso includes the amendment proposed in a 
2034 


bill, II. 9, introduced by Mr. KENT, and certain additi amend- 
‘ments. You say that the Committee on Foreign Affairs will appreciate 
any criticisms or tions which the department might er con- 


cerning the pian embodied in the proviso just quoted. 

The department incloses, for your information, a copy of its letter 

of the 13th instant to the Hon. WILLIAM KENT in rd to the bill 
is Sepattnient, 


referred to. I may add that, in the opinion of th the 
roposed legislation for the modification of section 3 of the act of 
arch 2i 1907, which conforms to the general international rule, is 
undesirable. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Marcu 13, 1912. 


The Hon. WIILVIAu Kent, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: The department has received your letter of the 5th instant 
with which you transmit a of a bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of Marc the following proviso: That the 


2, 1907, by 
provisions of this section shall not apply to any woman who is entitled 
under the laws of any State to vote at all elections which are now or 
which may here: be authorized by the laws of eye Say om State.” 
You ask whether the questions have been presented to the department 
of a woman a foreigner and going abroad to li and of a 
woman marrying a foreigner and continuing to reside in the United 
States with no intention of departing therefrom; and if so, what 
opinion has been rendered. 

questions bave been presented to the department, and the 
rovision of the act of Mare bag ld 


or 
which, it is n in practically every civilized 
the world. 


his. 
the British act of Parliament of 1870 has 
married woman shall be ng tid 


of the act of 1907, the practice 
neral international rule. The 
entire sub Van Dyne on Naturalization 
(p. 242 et seq.). 
I 


have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The law now is that— 


Any American woman who marries a foreigner shall e 
ality of her husband. Dr nee 


The amendment proposed consists in adding the words “and 
removes from the jurisdiction of the United States with intent 
to permanently reside abroad” after the word “foreigner” in 
the above sentence. 

In view of the fact that the law, long before fhe statute of 
1907, was as stated, it is submitted that the effect of this amend- 
ment would be nil. 

Of course in such a case as here described she would take the 
nationality of her husband, but the converse of the propositicn 
would not be true, for the old law would remain as before. 
Abundant authority on this point could be cited. Here is an 
extract from an opinion of the Supreme Court of California: y 


There is no escape from the conclusion that under the provisions 
this section the plaintiff in this case when she married Gordon Mee 
Kenzie, a British subject, thereu took the nationality of ber hus- 
band and ceased to be a citizen of the United States. Just as an alien 
woman who marries a citizen becomes a citizen herself, whether she 
wishes it or not, as the cases we have cited declare; so a female citizen 
who marries an allen becomes herself an alien, whether she intends that 
result as th She must bow to — 
tot 


possibility of international complicatio the rule bas generally pre- 
vailed, from considerations of policy, that the wife should not have a 
Seberang 2 nor an al ce ‘erent from that of ber husband. 
section aforesaid was intended to put this general doctrine into statu- 
tory form. Congress by this act had dec that her 
accomplish her expatriation, and she there- 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the objection to the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I object. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16056) to increase the limit of cost of the 
United States post-office building at Grand Junction, Colo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
there is a sort of general understanding that these bills making 
appropriations for public buildings shall not be considered at 
this time—or, at least, some of them. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without prejudice and that it 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


VALIDATION OF LOCATION OF DEPOSITS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 6106, an act validating locations of deposits of 


| phosphate rock heretofore made in good faith under the placer- 


mining laws of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], the author of the bill, to 
ask that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL CELEBRATION OF NAVEL-ORANGE INDUSTRY. 


The next busineses on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 302, authorizing and directing the 
President of the United States to invite foreign Governments 
to participate in the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Washington navel-orange industry. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend invitations to other nations to send repre- 
sentatives to, and otherwise participate in, the celebration of the for- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the Washington navel-orange in- 
dustry to be held in Riverside, Cal., during the month of April, 1915: 
22000 TOF other Cxpenses incurred ik 
connection with said invitation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I think the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kerrner] had an amendment to 
offer, $ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague has been unavoid- 
ably detained on a committee. I ask that this be passed over 
temporarily without prejudice. 


1914. 
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Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 
There was no objection, 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION (H. DOC. 
No. 1423). 


The SPEAKER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, transmitting the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Mediation and Conciliation, which 
was read and, with the accompanying documents, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and ordered to be printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
first annual report of the Commissioner of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation on the operations of the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation for the fiscal year ended June 30. 
1914. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE House, December 21, 1914. 


PURCHASE AND DISPOSAL OF INDIAN LANDS CONTAINING KAOLIN, 
FULLER'S EARTH, ETC, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal 
of certain lands containing the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, 
fuller’s earth, china clay, and ball clay within portions of Indian 
reservations heretofore opened to settlement. and entry. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all lands containing the minerals kaolin 
kaolinite, fuller's earth, china clay, and ball clay, within such parts o 
Indian reservations: as have heretofore been opened to settlement and 
entry under acts of Seapine which did not authorize the disposal of 
such mineral lands, shall be open to exploration and purchase and be 
disposed of under the general provisions of the mining laws of the 
United States, and the proceeds arising therefrom shall be deposited in 
the Treasury for the same purpose for which the proceeds arising from 
the disposal of other lands within the reservation in which such 
mineral-bearing lands are located were deposited: Provided, That the 
same person, association, or corporation shall not locate or enter more 
than one claim, not exceeding 160 acres in area, hereunder : 
further, That none of the lands or mineral deposits, the d. of 
which is herein provided for, shall be disposed of at less price than 
that fixed by the applicable mining or coal-land laws, and in no instance 
at less than their appraised value for agricultural purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from South Dakota a question. 
I observe that the bill provides that the land shall be sold at the 
appraised value of land for agricultural purposes in case the 
value shall be greater than it is under the mining laws. These 
proceeds go to the Indians. $ 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will state that this bill 
originally as introduced, or a similar bill, was limited to Tripp 
County, what was formerly a part of the Rosebud Reservation 
in South Dakota. The land was authorized to be disposed of 
under the act of 1907—under the homestead law—and the price 
was fixed so that all land taken within three months should 
be $6 an acre, and then the price reduced after that time, I 
believe, to $4 an acre for three manths and after that to 
$2.50 per acre. Then, after it had been open to settlement for 
four years, the land that was not filed upon was to be sold at 
public auction. The land that was suitable for homestead entry 
was entered, and all of the undisposed of lands were sold at 
public auction. It transpires that there is a quarter or a half 
section that has been covered by a homestead entry, and was so 
covered at the time the lands were sold. It is elaimed that 
there is some of this mineral deposit upon these tracts, which 
precludes title being acquired under the homestead law. The 
purpose of the bill is to make it possible to dispose of those 
lands, as they can not be disposed of under existing law. The 
department suggested the bill in the form in which it comes 
before the House, making it general. I have no desire for gen- 
eral legislation, and care nothing about it, and I purpose, if no 
objection is offered to the bill, to propose an amendment in 
lines 4 and 5, so that it will be limited to lands in Tripp County, 
in what was formerly within the Rosebud Indian Reservation 
in South Dakota; and then in line 10, on page 2, after the word 
“value,” T propose to offer an amendment striking out the 
words “for agricultural purposes” and insert “to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior,” so that the bill will 
be limited to lands in Tripp County formerly within the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation in South Dakota, which will not make 
it apply to more than 320 acres, at the outside, and it can only 
be disposed of at an appraised price to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes, 


Mr. MONDELL. As I understand the gentleman, so far as it 
a known, there is only one 160-acre tract that contains these 
clays. : 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, my understand- 
ing is that these deposits are limited to 160 and not to exceed 
320 acres. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why would not the simple way be to provide 
that the homestead settler in that particular case might acquire 
title under the homestead law, which would be a fee title, by 
paying the mineral price under the placer law—$2.50 an acre, 
in addition to the agricultural price? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
would We establishing a precedent that we hardly want to 
establish, that lands containing mineral might be acquired 
under the homestead laws. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is always well to do a thing 
directly and in a way that you understand exactly what yon are 
doing. I do not think you ever establish a dangerous precedent 
by doing that. We know exactly what we want to do here. As 
I understand it, the homestead settier wants to get title to this 
land, and there is a question as to whether there may be some 
mineral there. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I will say that 
the homestead entryman is not a party in any way, so far as I 
know, to this proposed legislation, I have had no communication 
with him and I have not heard from him. The bill was intro- 
duced at the suggestion of persons who believe that this mineral 
does exist there in quantities making the land more valuable for 
mineral than for agricultural purposes, and that objections 
have been made to the acquiring of the title by the homestead 
entrymen because of that fact. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then this may contemplate an entry hostile 
to the homestead man? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, It probably will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, with the amendment that the 
gentleman suggests, I have no further objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota a question. Is there any provision in the mining laws 
of the United States by which clay lands can be leased on a 
royalty? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The department states that 
the mineral placer-mining laws do not apply to lands containing 
these clay deposits. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They ought not to apply; they 
are different things. But is there any provision by which they 
can be leased? Our mode of disposing of clay lands, where you 
do not know how much clay there is until you dig, is to lease 
on a small royalty, sometimes 10 cents, 25 cents, a ton; and on 
clay worth $9 or $10 a ton it would be up to $1. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, that is getting 

onto a rather large subject. The chairman of the Committee on 
the Public Lands has reported a number of bills in the interest 
of conservation, and whether any of them go to the extent of 
the gentleman’s question, I do not know. 
. Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I understand you are dealing 
now with a new subject, the leasing of or, at least, the dealing 
with clay lands, and it is a thing well known through the clay. 
districts of the United States, and the United States ought to 
deal with it in a businesslike manner so as to get the best roy- 
alties for the ownership of the clay. X 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that we have had this bill up several times in the House. It 
has been quite fully discussed, and inasmuch as I proposed to 
amend it by limiting it to certain tracts, I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not going to object. I 
reserved the objection for the purpose of getting information 
as much as anything else. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yleld 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Certainly; if I have the au- 
thority to yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do citizens of New Jersey pay the Federal 
Government a royalty for clay taken from lands in New Jersey? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Not at all. As I understand 
the mining jaw does not apply to clay lands. 

Mr. MONDELL. It does in fact apply. Clay lands are en- 
tered under the placer act. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Under the placer act? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I suggest that that is a pretty 
poor way of dealing with it, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the bill may be consid- 
ered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burke of South Dakota: Page 1. line 4, 
after the words “ ball clay,” strike out the words “ within such p 
and in line 5 strike out the words “ of Indian reservations” and insert 
the words “in Tripp W in what was. formerly within the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota.” 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman’s amendment strike out 
the words in line 5? That would not make very good sense. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Strike out, after the words 
“ball clay,” in line 5, and insert, so it will read: 

That all lands containing the minerals— 


And so forth— 
and ball clay in Tripp County, in what was formerly within the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation in South Dakota, as have heretofore been open 
to settlement, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “ value,” strike out the words for 
agricultural purposes and insert the words to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to 
say he was going to offer an amendment to make this less than 
160 acres. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is in the bill, I will say 
to the gentleman, that the area be limited to 160 acres. 

Mr. FOSTER. Not exceeding that? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not exceeding. In line 3, 
down to line 6, page 3, the gentleman will find the language. 

Mr. FOSTER. I notice that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
this bill as amended will not apply to ex ing 320 acres and, 
in my opinion, to not for more than 160 acres. 

Mr. FOSTER. While that may be true, that may be one rea- 
son why it ought to be 160 acres; and if there is not more than 
220 acres there to be located on it might be inadvisable to have 
two men locate on 160 acres each and be able to get it all. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The bill says “that the same 
person, association, or corporation shall not locate or enter 
more than one claim, not exceeding 160 acres in area.” 

Mr. FOSTER. “Not exceeding” that; but still they have 
the right to locate on 160 acres of that land. 7 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Well, is there any objection 
to their doing that? 

Mr. FOSTER. If this mineral is so rare out there and at 
that particular place the deposit was considerable, any one com- 
pany could go and claim it all. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man the department fixed that limitation, and the matter was 
not questioned by the committee. This is the first time any 
question has been raised as to the area that may be acquired 
by one person. I have no objection if you limit it to 80 acres, 
though I think it is all right in its present form. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am simply asking the gentleman’s opinion 
about it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will reiterate that I think 
it is all right as it is. 

Mr. FOSTER. But one company probably might get all of it. 
There is nothing to hinder them from buying it up after loca- 
tion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. They will not get very much 
if they do, I will say to the gentleman, as the area affected, in 
my opinion, will not exceed 320 acres, 

Mr. MANN. It will be a liability instead of an asset if they 
get it all. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know how valuable it is or how 
much it costs to get this mineral from the ground, but I observe 
from reading this report it is worth about $12 a ton out there. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Well, I think, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill is sufficiently safeguarded as it is. 


Mr. FOSTER. Is there much of this deposit there according 
to the gentleman's information? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Let me say to the gentleman 
that while this bill has been pending two or three years I never 
have had a communication or suggestion from anybody in 
reference to it except parties who seem to imagine there is 
some mineral deposit there that has some value. 

Mr. FOSTER. They really do not know there is anything? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Apparently not. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. NORTON. If this is the condition, would it not be just 
as well to let this bill go over until a general law is passed 
covering this? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, no; I hope the gentleman 
will not require us to be held up here indefinitely.  * 

Mr. NORTON. Personally I think the passage of legislation 
of this kind in reference to mineral lands is a bad precedent. 

Mr. MONDELL. The general law does not apply. 

Mr. NORTON. If the general law does not apply to it, it 
ought to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the title be corrected to conform with the amend- 
ments adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the title be amended to 
conform with the text of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, a motion to recon- 
erin the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 

e. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, WALTHAM, MASS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13489) increasing the limit of cost for the 
purchase of a site and the construction thereon of the post- 
office building at Waltham, Mass. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to pass this bill without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


REGULATING THE USE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13222) to regulate the use of public-school 
buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the control of the public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the board ot education shall extend to, include, 
and comprise the use of the public-school buildings and 8 by 
pupils of the public schools, other children, and adults, for supple- 
mentary. educational purposes, civic meetings for the free discussion of 

ublic questions, social centers, centers of recreation, playgrounds, and 
‘or free Public Library bran — as well during the school year as 
2 vacation. The priviJege of using said buildings and grounds for 
any of said purposes may be pauma by the board upon such terms and 
conditions and under such rules and regulations as the board may pre- 


scribe. 

Sec. 2. That the board of education is authorized to accept, upon 
written recommendation of the superintendent of schools, free and 
voluntary services of the teachers of the public schools, other educa- 
tors, lecturers, and social workers and public officers of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, and voluntary ts of money in 
aid of supplementary education, civic meetings centers, or cen- 
ters of recreation and playgrounds: Provided, That teachers of the 
public schools shall not required or compelled to perform any such 
services or solicited to make any contribution for such purposes: Pro- 
vided perne That the public-school buildings and unds of the 
District of Columbia shali be used for no purpose whatsoever other 
than those directly connected with the public-school system and as fur- 
ther provided for in this act. 

Sec. 3. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act be, 
and the same are hereby, re ed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky just what this 
bill will accomplish? > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
the bill is to give the schoolhouses over for civic meetings of 
various kinds, under the direction, however, of the board of 
education. There was one provision in the bill which the com- 
mittee regarded as somewhat dangerous, and so struck it out. 
The part stricken out is the part which would have converted 
each schoolhouse into a public library and would have authorized 
a great many new offices and a great deal of expense; but with 
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that provision stricken from the bill the committee regards it 
as a good and wholesome bill, and I myself think it is. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the proposition 
to let the board of education accept gifts of money is a desir- 
able one? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. For the benefit of these civic 
meetings; that is the purpose of it—— 

Mr. MANN. Of course that will almost inevitably lead to 
begging letters, begging for subscriptions for that purpose and 
giving them to the board of education. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know that that would 
be the effect of it. Rather than see the bill fail, I would agree 
to strike that out. 

Mr. MANN. I should say that that would be almost inevi- 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I said, rather than see the 
bill fail, I would agree that that be stricken from it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague let me ask a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. In Chicago we authorize the board of educa- 
tion now to allow the schoolhouses to be used for civic purposes, 
and I think they are allowed to charge some rent, are they not? 

Mr. MANN. I think not. But I doubt the propriety of say- 
ing to the board of education that they can go out and solicit 
money for these purposes, which they shall handle. I appreciate 
the desirability to a certain extent of using the schoolhouses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would say, Mr. Speaker, that 
if there is no objection to the consideration of the bill I would 
agree to the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that that portion be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman with reference to line 10 of 
the bill. The language granting authority is: 

As well during the school year as during vacation. 


What is the purpose of using that language? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not the draftsman of the 
bill, but in reading it heretofore I construed that to be just 
what it says—that it should not be confined to vacation time 
alone, but should run during the school year as well. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the board of education authority now 
during vacation to grant the use of these buildings for the pur- 
poses stated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It has not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the language as it reads imply 
that only the same authority is to be granted during the school 
year that exists during vacations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It may imply that; but it 
would grant authority which they have not now. 

Mr. MANN. That language does not mean anything. 

Mr. LENROOT. Unless it is a limitation on the authority. 
I think the language should be stricken out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no objection to that be- 
ing stricken out. 

The SPEAKER fro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ playgrounds,” strike out the words 
“and for free public library branches.’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, in lines 10 and 11, I move to 
strike out the words: - 

As well during the school year as during vacation, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, after the 
word “ Columbia,“ line 10, page 2, the balance of the line, and 
also lines 11 and 12, down to and including the word “ play- 
grounds.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2, line 10, after the word “ Columbia” strike out the following: 

“And voluntary gifts of money in aid of supplementary education, 
civic meetings, social centers, or centers of recreation and p ygrounds,” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 


KING THEOLOGICAL HALL, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5168) for the relief of the King Theological 
Hall, and authorizing the conveyance of the real estate to the 
Howard University and other grantees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill 
be passed without prejudice. I am not as familiar with it as 
is the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLAYPOOL], who has the bill in 
charge, and he is not here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, SEYMOUR, IND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18172) to increase the limit of cost of the 
United States post-office building at Seymour, Ind. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that objection 
is being made to bills of this character at this time, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the same may be laid aside without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC FIRE-ALARM CONTRACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was joint resolution (H. J. Res. 205) to enable the Secretary, 
of the Interior to legally fix and determine the ownership of 
and title to the fire-alarm system and appliances, apparatus, and 
connections heretofore placed and installed in the Government 
buildings of the Government Hospital for the Insane, and to 
determine such other questions as are provided for in the fol - 
lowing resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the resolution will be stricken from the calendar, 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


STANDARD BARREL FOR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4899) to fix a standard barrel for fruits, 
vegetables, and other dry commodities. 
ae Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of 

0 $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill, and it will be stricken from the 
calendar. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ELIZABETH RIVER, VA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18281) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Norfolk-Berkley Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River 
in Virginia. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, a bill of identically the same 
language passed the Senate and came out of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. With the permission of the 
chairman of that committee, I ask that the committee may be 
discharged from the consideration of the Senate bill, and that 
the Senate bill may be considered in place of the House bill. 
For that purpose I send the engrossed bill to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
ee that the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the Senate bill is identi- 
eal with the House bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senate bill is in identically the same 


language. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if all the usual requirements in regard to navi- 
gation are included in the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MANN. I understand that what the gentleman wants to 
do is to substitute the consideration of the Senate bill for the 
House bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 6227) granting the consent of Congress to the Norfolk- 
Berkley Bri Corporation, of Virginia, to construct a bridge across 
the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia, : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the eee Corporation, a corporation duly existing 
under the laws of State of V ja, and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches therete 
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across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near the east end of Main Street in 
the city of Norfolk to a point at or near the north end of Main Street 
in what was the town of Berkley but is now part of the said city, in the 
county and city of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Apamson, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 


whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill of similar 
tenor will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


MEMORIAL TO MAJ. GEN. GEORGE GORDON MEADE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 234) directing the selection of a 
site for the erection of a statue in Washington, D. C., to the 
memory of the late Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the Senate, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Library of the House of Representatives, and the governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania are hereby created a commission to select and 

repare a site on property belon, g to the United States in the city of 
Washington, other than the grounds of the Capitol or the Library of 
Congress, and erect thereon a suitable pedestal for.a memorial or 
statne to the memory of Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade, late com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, the said memorial or statue to be 
furnished by the State of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 2. That for the plans and the preparation of the site so selected 
and the erection of the pedestal the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated: ded, That the design and 
location of said memorial or statue and the plan for the treatment of 
1 connected with such site shall approved by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “ and pre 

Page 2. line 1, strike out the words“ estal for a.“ 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “statue” insert the words “and 
pedestal,” and in the same line, after the word furnished,“ insert the 
words and erected,” 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “ Pennsylvania" insert the words 
“ without expense to the United States.” 

Page 2, line 7, after Section 2,” strike out That for the plans and 
the preparation of the site so selected and the erection of the pedestal 
the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereb 
Spore 9 of any money in the Treasury not otherwise approprt- 
ated, Pror x 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “statue” insert the words “and 
pedestal.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to inquire of the chairman of the committee if it is 
the purpose of the bill that the United States Government shall 
expend the $15,000 to construct the pedestal, the statue there- 
after to be constructed to be furnished by the State of Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will invite the attention of 
the gentleman to the report, of which I presume he has a copy, 
in which he will find this statement, which I read: 

By an act approved June 11, 1911, the State of Pennsylvania ap ro- 
priated $20 for the erection of a monument in the city of Washing- 
ton to the memory of Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade, In the Sixty- 
d Co a bill was introduc provin an appropriation of 

of the Meade memorial. On 


re. 


measure. 

Later, there being so great pressure brought to bear on the committee 
to report favorably the peny bills pating for the erection of monu- 
ments, the Committee on the Library of the Sixty 
passed the following resolution : 


“ Whereas at the present session of Congress bills asking for the appro- 
riation of over $5,000,000 have been introduced and referred to the 
Yommittee on the Library calling for monuments and memorials to 

be located in various parts of the United States, it has become nec- 
essary for the Committee on the Library to establish a policy and 
certain rules of action: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, First, that the Committee on the Library of the House of 

Representatives of the Sixty-second Con should not report favor- 

ably any bill for a monument outside the city of Washington. i 

“ Second, that it should not report any bill for a monument to 

Individual until American science, literature, inventions, and socia 

progress have been adequately represented.” . H 

Upon learning of the declan of the Committee on the Library, the 


Second Congress 


atr otic citizens interested in the eréction of the memorial to 
Meade appealed to the Legislature of 5 to increase the ap- 
propriatlon in a sufficient amount to provi 


for the foundation and 


pedestal. This was done, so that now all asked of 8 is permis- 


sion to erect the monument, without cost to the United 
public property in the city of Washington. 

For any further information in relation to it I would like to 
have the gentleman direct his questions to my colleague here, 
Mr. Locur, of Pennsylvania, whose resolution it is and who 
is familiar with the action taken by the Legislature and citizens 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LOGUE. I may say that an appropriation of $30,000 has 
already been made by the State of Pennsylvania covering the 
question of the base and pedestal and monument. 

PEE ULER What is the object of the $15,000 carried by 

s ? 

Mr. LOGUE. Itis not carried in the bill. It is stricken out. 
The Government will be subjected to no expense whatever. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
May I inquire of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library, whether it is the 
purpose of the committee to construct in this city statues of the 
various corps commanders of the Civil War? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have not heard of any such 
policy in the committee. I have not heard it suggested. Con- 
gress is not erecting this monument or the pedestal. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that. It does not seem to me 
to make any particular difference whether the United States 
pays the bill or the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It makes a difference to the committee. 

Mr. MILLER. The question is whether it will be a beautifi- 
cation of the city or a multiplication of statues to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. i 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wants my 
opinion on that I can give it to him. It is that we now have 
as many monuments in the city of Washington as we ought to 
have, for a very long time at least. I think the people of this 
country have been monument mad, and on nearly every vacant 
plece of ground in the city of Washington a monument to some 
soldier or to some sailor has been erected. Usually they have 
been pressed upon the committee, as I understand was the case 
before I became associated with the committee, and called for 
an appropriation out of the Federal Treasury. This is a very 
unique case, because the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
propose to pay all the expenses. 

There is no such policy in the committee as the gentleman 
hints at of erecting monuments for all the corps commanders, 
nor is there any policy in the committee except to do every- 
thing reasonable to protect the Treasury and yet to pay such 
respect to the memory of great men as the public sentiment de- 
mands. Personally I am not in favor of the erection of memo- 
rials to any great extent. 8 25 

I want to say to the gentleman in that connection that bills 
are now pending before the Committee on the Library which, 
if enacted and appropriations made, would take about 513. 
500,000 out of the Treasury for monuments, and after a while, 
if that process keeps on, there will be no room left in the 
country for further monuments to commemorate the achieve- 
ments of great men. s 

Mr. MILLER. There will be no room left for the people of 
the city of Washington to live in on account of the monuments? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; if the committee should yield to the 
pressure put on it. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Texas 
indicated that it is to be the policy of the committee of which 
he is the chairman that hereafter the States themselves will 
be expected to make contributions of monuments in the city 
of Washington? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I did not express that; but I may express 
the hope that that will be the attitude of the various States. 

Mr. MOORE. I think we have one or two precedents indi- 
eating that the States have not been asked to make this sort of 
a contribution. ; 

Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object,.I would like to say 
this with reference to this bill: The memory of George Gordon 
Meade is held very dear by the people of Pennsylvania. The 
old soldiers believe him to have been the very acme of general- 
ship. Many of them insist that it was through his careful 
management at the Battle of Gettysburg that the tide of the 
rebellion was turned. He certainly saved the State of Pennsyl- 
yania from further invasion. Now, the soldiers and citizens 
of that State have long lamented what appears to have been a 
neglect of the memory of this great man and great soldier. He 
was a scholar as well as a soldier, a man of fine breeding; 
but he did not. bask very much in the limelight during the war. 
He did not seem to haye the favor of the war correspondents 
as rone other generals did, and he suffered in fame because of 
that fact. € i 


tates, on some 
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The bill to which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] 
refers, upon which there was a hearing in 1912, was introduced 
by me. It was a bill similar to this, except that it proposed 
that a pedestal should be provided by the Government of the 
United States at an expenditure of $10,000. It seems to me it 
would have been fair for the Federal Government to have made 
even a larger appropriation for this purpose, because the Goy- 
ernment has been very backward in recognizing the services of 
Gen. Meade. We have here in Washington equestrian statues of 
Haneock and Thomas and Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and 
McClellan and other distinguished soldiers with whom Gen. 
Meade, all his services to the Government being taken into con- 
sideration, would very fairly rank. Now, by this bill, whereby 
the State of Pennsylvania alone is to pay for the monument, itis 
not indicated that it shall be an equestrian monument. There 
ought to be an equestrian statue, but it is proposed only that 
there shall be a monument costing, with the pedestal, $30.000. I 
want this bill to pass, but in passing I want to say that it does 
seem to me that the policy of the Government toward the 
memory of this great American soldier has been niggardly in 
the extreme, and that it is not altogether fair that the State of 
Pennsylvania should be called upon to erect this monument at 
its own expense. 

Originally I introduced two bills on this subject, one con- 
templating a participation by the State in the appropriation 
and another proposing that an equestrian statue should be 
erected at a cost of $100,000. The Grand Army of the Republic 
made the request for the larger appropriation. It formally 
passed resolutions, and sought to have Congress give recognition 
to Gen. Meade in that way. But we are prepared to take the 
best we can get, and if this bill is the best we can get I hope 
it will be passed, as a start, at least, toward a very tardy rec- 
ognition of one of the great men of this Nation, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, let me say in reply to the gen- 
tleman that this is not the proposition of the committee, but the 
proposition of the State of Pennsylvania, and it increased our 
respect and affection for the State of Pennsylvania very much 
when we found that she was willing herself to undertake to do 
this work in honoring the memory of her great son. 

Mr. LOGUE. And if I may add to that, I have a communica- 
tion from the governor of the State of Pennsylvania, wherein he 
states that the State of Pennsylvania alone wants to contribute 
all the money here and objecting to the very section that the 
committee struck out, which required a Government appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BRYAN. Reserving the right to object, I desire to sug- 
gest a question to the chairman of the committee, which he may 
answer if he considers it proper. Questions have been pro- 
pounded here about other bills. There is pending a bill intro- 
duced by so distinguished a Member as the Hon. JohN J. Firz- 
GERALD, of New York, proposing a statue to John Ericsson, the 
inventor of the Monitor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. BRYAN. That distinguished inventor came from a virile 
race of people who are represented all over this country. In 
my State there are a great many of them, and their services as 
American citizens are distinguished. They are efficient and 
worthy in every sense and wherever you find them. I believe 
that bill should pass, and I do not understand why it is that 
a bill introduced by so distinguished and able a man as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]; the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, has been allowed to lie idle. 
I have received many communications on the subject 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not allowed that bill to lie idle. 
I have made the life of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLÀY- 
DEN] very unhappy by the way I have continually besought 
him to report that bill to the House. I have done everything 
in my power to get him to report it; but his committee has a 
number of such bills before it, and he assures me that when 
any are taken up for consideration the Ericsson bill will be 
among the first to be considered. ) : 

Mr. BRYAN. I want to commend the gentleman from New 
York for his persistence. I hope every Member of the House 
will back him up at every opportunity, as Iam now attempting 
to do. I had no notion of accusing the gentleman of neglecting 
the bill. 

Mr. MANN. 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. I 
have the floor. ; 7 7 

Mr. MANN. Nobody has the floor. 

Mr. BRYAN. I was recognized, and have reserved the righ 
to object. i 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 


was talking. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 


Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from New York think it is 
more desirable at this time to be putting money into cold 
marble or putting it into food that can go into warm stomachs 
abroad and at home? ‘ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to say that the services which 
John Ericsson rendered to the United States as the inventor of 
the Monitor were so valuable that I believe a statue to him, to 
stir the patriotic impulses of the people of this country, and to 
meet a great sentiment on behalf of many of our fellow citizens 
who were born in the same country or who are the descendants of 
people who came from the same country as Ericsson, would be 
very appropriate. The country can well afford to spend $50,000 
to erect a monument to the memory of Ericsson much better 
than it can afford to waste money on many things on which 
money is wasted. 

Mr. MOORE. What amount of money is called for by way of 
appropriation for the Ericsson statue? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the gentleman sure it is not $100,000? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate passed a bill for 850,000. 

Mr. MOORE. But the gentleman's bill called for $100,000, 
did it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that it did. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman from New York thinks that 
$50,000 is a fair amount for a statue to Ericsson, the inventor of 
the Monitor, which fought a successful battle against the Merri- 
mac at Hampton Roads—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It completely revolutionized modern 
warfare. 

Mr. MOORE (continuing). Does not the gentleman think 
that the man who won the Battle of Gettysburg ought to have a 
monument costing an equal amount? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The whole great State of Pennsylvania 
is interested in Gen. Meade, and he has had some recognition, 
while Ericsson has had no recognition whatever, except that 
which comes from those of us thoroughly familiar with the 
effect of the success of the Monitor. I hope before the session 
ends that the gentleman from Texas and his committee will 
report a bill to the House which will evidence a proper apprecia- 
tion by the Government of the services of this great man. 

Mr. BRYAN. Allow me to say, Mr. Speaker, that I hope the 
gentleman’s request will be granted. 

Mr. MOORE. Would the gentleman from New York submit 
to an amendment to his bill providing that the money should be 
appropriated by the State of New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall that John Ericsson was 
a citizen of New York. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say that this is certainly a refreshing proposition. 
We are asked to erect a monument in the city of Washington 
without any expense to the Government. It has almost swept 
some of us off our feet, and the enthusiasm may warp our judg- 
ment out of all proportion as to the merits of the case. 

I am inclined to think with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mitkzu] that the erection of monuments in the city of Wash- 
ington has proceeded rapidly enough to suit the most enthusi- 
astic friends of monuments: In the last five years, to my cer- 
tain knowledge and recollection, there have been 11 monuments 
completed in the city of Washington—not proposed, but com- 
pleted. That is an average of more than 2 a year, and for a 
Capital that is liable to last several hundred years that is going 
pretty fast. 

In this case all this money is contributed by the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is in commemoration of the hero of Gettys- 
burg, who I think ought to have more credit and responsibility 
for the winning of that great victory than has been accorded 
him. I think it is a matter of doubtful expediency to permit 
States to come in and, because they pay the money, allow them 
to select a permanent site and have an unlimited right to put up 
monuments in the District of Columbia. If the monument ought 
to be here, the chances are that Congress ought to appropriate 
the money for it; but, in my judgment, there are enough needs 
for which Congress should appropriate without putting money 
into stone which ought to be put into bread or into business. 
We do not need any more monuments. If this monument is ac- 
ceptable to Congress and Pennsylvania wants to honor Gen. 
Meade, there is no objection to passing this bill; but it ought 
not to be regarded as a precedent for the passage of any bill 
for the erection of a monument in the District of Columbia to 
some man that a State thinks worthy of honor. I think we 
ought to object to bills of this kind in the future. I am not 
going to object to this because of the high standing and char- 
acter of the man commemorated here, but I do not want it to 
be accepted as a precedent. 998K 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I originally reserved the right 
to object, and as yet I have made no statement. I really would 
like to say a word, though only a word. We are spending mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to make Washington the city 
beautiful of the world, and the American people are backing 
us up in the project. Are we going to mar that beauty in 
every particular along every boulevard, in every park, in every 
vista, by having water fountains and monuments of men that 
we have to look into the encyclopedia to see who they were, 
statues of men that are dear to some parts of America but un- 
known to the rest of the country, men who performed heroically 
a small part of the world's work but not quite reaching the 
grandeur of national achievement? I think myself that the city 
of Washington to-day looks like a graveyard or a battlefield. 
We have gone too far altogether in putting up works of so- 
called art, but oh, what a miserable outfit they compose. The 
man who moves along our streets and parks to-day as the set- 
ting sun lights up the Nation’s Capital gets a phantasmagorical 
conglomeration of kaleidoscopic phantoms, often hideous, never 
beautiful, representing the puerile ideas of budding geniuses 
in art, and comprising the masterpieces of tried-to-bes and 
never-wases in the realm of sculpture, all unnamed possibilities 
that go by the name of city decoration. [Laughter.] God 
save us from any more. 

I am not going to object to this bill. I do not think anybody 
ought to object to it, because the State of Pennsylvania very 
likely has the right to place here a statue to as great a man 
as Gen. Meade was, so long as the Library Committee has seen 
fit to repert the bill out, and so long as the city is encumbered 
in the way it is. And yet I do not quite like to let the record 
stand as it is. I have a great admiration for Gen. Meade. I 
do not believe admiration for him is reasonably placed by 
anyone who says that he won the Battle of Gettysburg. That 
battle was not won by any military genius; it was won by the 
men behind the guns. Gen. Meade was a great soldier because 
he was a good soldier and a noble man. He was not a great 
army leader; he was not a military genius at all. He does 
not begin to rank with some of the others that we have had, 
but he was just as great and did perhaps just as much for our 
country as many of those whose statues have a place here; 
and while I would like to see Gen. Meade's statue on the 
battle field of Gettysburg, where all eyes might see it 

A MEMBER, It is there. 

Mr. MILLER. I know it is there, and there is where it be- 
longs. There is where his spirit would eternally hover if it 
ever visits this earth, because there he had his momentary 
command, and there great deeds were done under his general 
direction. But the city of Washington is no place for it. We 
are entirely lacking in the sense of fitness, plain, honest decency 
in our statue building and in the historic appreciation that gives 
reason and beauty to the erection of any statue. Think not 
that you do honor to the memory of any man by objectifying 
him in a miserable misfit of art, placing him in surroundings 
foreign to his labors and foreign to his spirit, and hear passers- 
by through the years ask, “ What is that ugly statue about and 
how did it come there?“ There should be no further statue 
building in the city of Washington for a period of 50 years, 
Erect splendid memorials to those whose deeds are epoched, 
but as for the others, save their memories from this desecration 
in cheap and miserable art and save the eyes of the living. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, just a word. I want to say to 
the gentleman that I think it extremely unlikely that the Com- 
mittee on the Library, at least in its present make-up, will ever 
rush into the indiscriminate work of authorizing the erection of 
monuments in this city. I quite agree with the gentleman that 
it has been overdone, but this isa very unique proposition. The 
State from which the distinguished general came proposes at its 
own expense to erect this monument. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object—well, I will reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut has de- 
manded the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will withhold that for a 
moment, 
offer an amendmeut locating the site? 


Mr. LOGUE. I have one that I have all ready to submit, | 


but I thought the proper time to offer that would be after the 
consideration of the bill was taken up. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER., 


bill is on the Union Calendar. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 
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Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania intend to | 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

icine SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P: 1, line 7, strike out the rds “ Bie 

pase 2 line 1, strike ont the — ee — Eat yng a.” 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “statue,” insert the words “and 
ped 1,” and after the word furnished“ insert the words “and 


Page 2, lines 5 and 6, after the word “ Pennsylvania,” insert 

monds = moat expen to phe United Bins a b and minding 
age 2, strike out all o es „9. 10, an o an 

the word “Provided,” be the followin ＋ goo e 

That for the plans and the preparation of the site so selected and 
the erection of the the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise Mig eg se : Provided.” 

r 2, line 12, after the word “statue,” insert the words “ and 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. ~ 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, is this an amendment that pro- 
poses to have the site located down here in the Botanic Gardens? 

Mr. LOGUE, ‘These are committee amendments which have 
Just been read. I have an amendment, which I have submitted 
to the gentleman from Illinois, respecting the location of the 
monument at the point where the Art Commission said it 
should go. : 

Mr. COOPER. I was just about to ask whether the Art 
Commission suggested that it should go there? 

Mr. LOGUE. Yes. It is in accordance with their suggestion. 

Mr. COOPER. I suppose the other Members of the House 
have done the same thing that I have, namely, to study the 
plan of the commission—the Burnham Commission report 
which provides for what is called Union Square down here 
where the Grant Statue is located, and as planned by the com- 
mission, if completed, it would be an exceedingly beautiful 
square. I did not know that that plan included the locating in 
that square of the Meade Monument. } 

Mr. LOGUE. I took the matter up with the Art Commis- 
sion, and their thought was around and about Union Square 
to locate at least four statues, and they suggested that it would 
be the proper place for the Meade statue. I have, therefore, in 
accordance with that talk, and the conversation I have had 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], prepared that 
amendment, but it is guarded under the resolution as we pro- 
pose it, as it states “ that the design and location of said memo- 
rial or statue and pedestal and the plan for the treatment of 
the grounds connected with such site shall be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts.” : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LOGUE. Mr. Speaker, I now offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask te have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ Washington,” strike out the word 


“other” and all of line 9 and insert “at or near the intersection of 
Third Street and Pennsylvania Avenue,” so that as amended the bill 


will read: 
“A site on erty belonging to the United States in the city of 
ing! A — hird Street and n 


Washington at or near the intersection of T 
vania Avenue, and erect thereon a suitable,” etc. 

Mr. MANN. That should be Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Mr. LOGUE. Yes; and I will ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk correct that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. t 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. i 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Locus, a motion to reconsider the vote by | 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER NEAR SCIOTOVILLE, OHIO. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the House will consent 
to the consideration of this little bill without a motion to sus- 
pend the rules. It is the bill (S. 6687) to authorize the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Northern Railway Co, to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River a short distance above the mouth of the Little 
Scioto River, between Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, 
Ky., at or near Sciotoville, Ohio. 


1914. 


This is a proposition to build a bridge across the Ohio River. 
Bridges across the Ohio River have heretofore been controlled 
by special statute applicable to that river only. The projectors 
of this bridge prepared to build a bridge under that idea and 


commenced it. They were then informed by the War Depart- 
ment that it was claimed that under section 9 of the river and 
harbor act of 1899 it was necessary to secure special consent of 
Congress. They stopped the construction of this bridge and 
introduced this bill. It is in the nature of an emergency brought 
about in that way, without any fault on their part. I ask unani- 
mous consent, therefore, that the bill may be taken up out of its 
order and considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to take up out of its order and consider at this 
time the bill referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railwa Co., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of Ken- 
tucky, and its successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
a short distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between 
Scioto County, Ohio, and N County Ky., at or near Sclotovilie, 
Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the acts of Congress approy 
December 17, 1872, and February 14, 1883, autho the construction 
of bridges across the Ohio River, and of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges across navigable waters, approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. Z. That the right to alter. amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
whether this comes under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, it comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Department. Heretofore it was considered to 
be controlled exclusively by a separate act to control bridges 
over the Ohio River, but the War Department has reached the 
conclusion that, in accordance with section 9 of the Burton 
amendment in the river and harbor act of 1899, the consent of 
Congress was also necessary, and, therefore, this bill is intro- 
duced. È 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read the 
third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill No. 19428, of similar import, lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LICENSING OF WAREHOUSES. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 6266), with committee amendments, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 7 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as the order of business has 
changed rather early in the day, I think the Members of the 
House ought to be notified; and I therefore make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently there 


is not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves a call 
of the House. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Adair Carew Elder Harris 
Ansber Carr Fairchild Hart 

Anthony Carter Faison Hay 

Ashbrook Casey Flood, Va. Hayes 

Austin Church Floyd, Ark. Helvering 
Baltz Clark, Fla, Francis Hobson 
Barchfeld Clay French Howard 
Bartholdt Coa George Hughes, W. Va 
Beall, Tex. Connelly, Kans. Gerry ulin; 
Blackmon Connolly, lowa Gittins Humphrey, Wash. 
Booher Copley Godwin, N, C. ones 

Brown, W. Va. Cullop Goldfogle Keister 
Brumbaugh Davenport Gorman indel 

Burke, Pa. Decker Graham, Pa. Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Butler Deitrick Gregg itchin 
Byrnes, S. C Dent Griest Kono 

Calder Doolin, Griffin Lee, Pa. 
Campbell Drisco Guernsey L'Engle 
Candler, Miss. Edmonds Hamill Levy 

Cantor wW Hamilton, N. 1. Lewis, Md, 
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Lieb Neeley, Kans, Sells Tribble 
Lindquist Nelson Sherwood Underhill 
Llo Nolan, J. I. piano Walsh 
Loft lesby Smal Walters 
McAndrews O'Hair Smith, Md. ebb 
McClellan Leary Smith, J. M. C. Whitacre 
McGillicuddy k Sparkman hite 
McGuire, Okla. Patten, N. X. Stanley Wilson, Fla 
Martin Post Stevens, N. H. Wilson, 
Metz Ragsdale Taggart Winslow 
Mondell Riordan Talbott, Md. Woodruff 
Morgan, La. Roberts, Mass, Taylor, N. Y. 

Mor Rothermel Temple 

Murdock Scully Townsend 


The SPEAKER. On this call 295 Members—a quorum—an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors and 
the Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee is an amendment in the way of a sub- 
stitute, I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk read the sub- 
stitute as offered by the committee. I have already made u 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill as amended. 

The SPEAKER. What the gentleman wants read is read. 

Mr. LEVER. I am asking that the amendment proposed in 
the nature of a substitute be read. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to demand a second 
at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. The proper time has not yet come. Will 
the gentleman from South Carolina give heed to the reading to 
see that he gets what he wants. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the rule, is not the 
House entitled to be informed what the Senate bill was for 
which this substitute proposes to take the place? Some of us 
might vote for the Senate bill and not vote for the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Why, the practice is and the rule is that 
whatever is read from the Clerk's desk is the matter to be 
voted on or considered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
a Senate bill, and the report of the committee recommends that 
all of the bill be stricken out except the enacting clause and the 
committee amendment be substituted for the Senate bill, and 
that be passed under suspension of the rules? My inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker, if I may be permitted to make it, was whether or not 
the House was not entitled to have the Senate bill read, so it 
could understand whether it should prefer to vote for the sub- 
stitute or the Senate bill. ‘That was my inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The matter that is 
read from the Clerk’s desk is the thing to be voted on, and any 
gentleman, if he gets the time, can read the other in explana- 
tion. The Clerk will read. ; 


The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 6266) to authorize the Secretar 


of Agriculture to license 
cotton warehouses, and for o 


er purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be known by the short title of 
“United States warehouse act.” 

Sec. 2. That the term “ warehouse as used in this act shall be 
deemed to mean every buildi structure, or other protected inclosure 
in which any agricultural Pp ct is or may be stored or held. The 
term agricultural product" wherever used in this act shall be held to 
include cotton, grain, and other agricultural products designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be staple and nonperishable. ə 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of iculture is authorized to investigate 
the storage, warehousing, classifying, greding, we! 
tion of agricultural products; upon application to him, to inspect ware- 
houses or cause them to be inspected; at any time, with or without 
application to him, to inspect or cause to be inspected all warehouses 
licensed under this act; to determine whether warehouses for which 
licenses are applied for or have been issued under this act are suitable 
for the proper 5 RODE Ben agricultural products; to classify 
warehouses in acco ce with their location, surroundings, capacity, 
condition, and other qualities, and as to the of licenses issued or 
that may be issued to them pursuant to this act; and to prescribe the 
duties of the owners and operators of warehouses licen: under this 
act with respect to the care of and responsibility for agricultural prod- 
ucts stored or held therein 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, upon appli- 
cation to him by the owner or operator of a warehouse, to issue a 
license for the conduct of the same, subject to this act and such rules 
and regalations as may be made hereunder. Each license shall specify 
the date upon which it is to terminate, and, upon showing satisfactory 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, may, from time to time, be renewed or 
extended by a written instrument, which shall specify the date of its 
termination. 

The owner or operator of ev warehouse licensed under this act 
shall execute and file with the retary of Agriculture a goo and 
sufficient bond to the United States, and such warehouses shall be des- 
ignated as bonded. Said bond shall be in such form and amount, shall 
have such surety or sureties, and shall contain such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may require to carry out the purposes 
of this act. No warehouse shall be designated as bonded under this 


hing, and certifica- 
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Sct, ora no pame or description conveying the impression that it is so 
nded, 
has been filed with and 1 agin by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Any —— injured by the misconduct or négligence of the principal 
the bond shall be entitled in an action upon the bond, brought 
t and name in any court having jurisdiction of the same, 
losses he may have sustained, 


named 
in his own 
to recover a 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall charge, assess, and 
cause to be collected a reasonable fee for every examination or 1 = 
tion of a warehouse ander this act when such tion or 8 
is made upon application of the owner or operator of such w. 
and a fee not exceeding $2 per annum for each license or renewa 
thereof issued to the owner or operator of a warehouse under this act. 
All such fees shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, 

Src. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, upon presentation of 
satisfactory proof of competency, issue to any m a license to 
classify or grade agricultural produets or specified kinds of agricul- 
tural products and to certificate the class or R dia thereof, or to weigh 
said agricultural products and certificate weight thereof; or to 
classify, grade, and weigh agricultural products or specified kinds of 
agricultural products and to certificate the class, 1 and weight 
thereof, under such rules and regulations as may made pursuan 
to this act. Any such license issued under this act may su 
or revoked whenever the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that the 
holder thereof has failed to classify, grade, or weigh agricultural 
products 558 or has violated any provision of this act or of the 
rules and regula made thereunder, or that the license has been 
used for any 2 © purpose whatsoever : „ That no such 
licensed person shall inspect or grade in or shall certify, or other- 
wise indicate in writing, the grade o -T grain which has been in- 
spected or aaran by him unless and until he has been duly autborized 
or employed by State, county, city, town, board of trade, chauwer of 
commerce, corporation, society, or association to inspect and grade 
rain Provided further, That in States which have State n inspec- 

on established culture may, his discre- 


and employed to A 
pam late at the time this act goes to 
effect. 


Sec. 7. That the owner or operator of every leensed warehouse 
shall receive for storage, without any discrimination between 2 
any agricultural products tendered to him in a suitable condition for 
warehousing in the usual manner in the ordinary and usual course of 
business: Provid „ That grain or flaxseed so received shall be ded 
and inspected by an in duly licensed under this act and sball 

axseed of a ade; and in no case, in 
or flaxseed of different 
rator of a 


the owner or operator thereof, 7 88 by himself or by his duly au. 
thorized agent. No such receipt shall be issued except for agricultura’ 
rodacts actually stored or held in warehouse at the : of = 


uance thereof. No opia of an original receipt 
n 


uplicate 
uncanceled by the 
the same no other or 8 
case of lost or destroyed receipts, new receipts may be issued upon the 
giving of satisfactory security in com Hanes with the rules and rani 
ions made rsuant to this act. ny rine issued in lieu of an 


p 
do and upon payment of proper legal if an 
the owner or operator of the warehouse. Upon return of the receipt 
to the owner or operator of the warehouse issuing the same and 


upon the payment or tender of all advances and legal charges, a ul- 
gean pr ucts of the same class or grade and quantity named t in 
sha 


delivered to the holder of such receipt within 24 hours after 
facilities for receiving the same have provided : „ That in 
the case of cotton or other agricultural 2 customarily put up 

shall include a erg har 


therein within 


Sec. 8. That the owner or operator of any warehouse 
this act shall keep complete an 


Sec. 9. That any 
grade of any agricultural product issued under this act shall by 
the class or ea of the agricultural product covered thereby ac- 
cordance with the official standard of the United States applicable 
thereto as the same may be fixed and promulgated under rape td 
of law: Provided, That until such official standards for any cul- 
tural product shall have been fixed and promulgated under authority of 
law such warehouse receipts or certificates of the class or grade of 
me Sagat ae products may issued In accordance with any other recog- 
nized standard, or in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such receipts or 
certificates shall show the description or the standard in accordance 
with which the agricultural product has been classified or graded. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 


cause examinations to be made of any agricultural product stored or 


held in any warehouse licensed under this act. Whenever, after oppor- 


f 
not 


any lleense issued to any owner or operator of such warehouse under 
this act for any violation of or failure to comply wi x 
of this act or of the de. 8 
such license ma 
ing has been 
unreasonable 


rules and regulations made hereunder, and any | 


be suspended or revoked, after opportunity for h I 
‘orded to the licensee concerned, open the ground kunt 
or exorbitant charges have been made for services j 


rendered. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of Agriculture from time to time ma 
publish the results of any investigations made under section 3 of this} 
act; and he shall publish the names and locations of warehouses | 
licensed and bonded and the names and addresses of persons Licensed | 
under this act and lists of all licenses terminated under this act and 
5 e 

EC. i a e retary eulture is authori h 
oficials, employees, or agents of the Department of Agriculture 55 
nated by him, to examine all s, records, papers, and accounts of 
warehouses licensed under this act and of the owners or operators of 
such warehouses relating thereto. 4 

Sec. 14. That the y of 
make such rules and regulations as 


tor of a warehouse, or to an ler. r. s 
= 3 * 37 as classer, or weigher, under this 


t. 

Sree. words owner“ or operator“ wherever used in 
this act shall be construed to import the plural or singular, as the case 
ba cane aan shall include individuals, associations, partnerships, and 


Sec, 17. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
tħe Treasury not ae appropriated, the sum of $100,000, erat: 
of car 


able until 3 or the ex ng into effect the pro- 
visions of th: act, Including the payment of such rent and the eon. 


ployment of such persons and ans 

may deem ecesuary in the city of „„S. * 
is authorized, in his discretien, to call upon qualified persons not regu- 
larly in the service of the United States for temporary assistance in 
carrying out the purposes of this*act, and, out of the moneys appro- 
8 the title so as to read: An ae . thorise the, ge t 

5 autho 

of Agriculture to license warehouses, and for other purposes.” kindy) 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] demands a second. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from South Carolina is entitled to 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin to 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. i 
Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a combina- 
tion of the Smith-Lever bill for warehousing cotton and the 
Moss bill for warehousing grain. It comes to the House from 
the Senate with practically a unanimous vote and with a favor- ` 
able recommendation of the Agricultural Committee. It is one 
of three great measures rural credits, grain standardization, | 
and Federal warehouses—which have been framed in the busi- 
ness interests of our farmers. This Congress has made a great 
reputation for itself in passing constructive legislation to enable 
a better organization of the commercial business of this coun- | 
try, but it stands justly charged before the country with either, 
a failure or a refusal to pass measures of equal importance to | 
the agricultural interests of our Nation. We are passing out | 
of the pioneer stage of farming into that of improved agricul- 
ture. One of the results of this change is to give increased | 
importance to capital and eredit engaged in agricultural in- 
dustry. Land and its products have increased largely in value 
in the last 10 years. This important development increases 
the amount of capital that is necessary in order to engage in 
farming and emphasizes the financial phases of the farmer's, 
life. Farming has become a business, and every successful} 
farmer must become a good business manager. This growth 
brings the question of better business methods to every farmer, 
and is rapidly forcing a reorganization of American agriculture.’ 
Scientific knowledge, faithful industry, and commercial credit | 
are the three great factors of modern farming. The only om 
modities which the farmer has to offer as a basis for credit | 
are his land and its products The gross yalue of all farm 
products in the United States is about $9,000,000,000 a year, but. 
before this vast production can be pledged as security or sold 
in the markets to the best advantage it must be standardized, | 
graded, and held in such a form that a warehouse receipt can | 
be presented to the financial interests of this country, showing 
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on its face the essential factors which establish the market 
yalne of the commodities offered as security. This is the prime 
purpose of this bill. 

The bill, as rewritten by the Agricultural Committee of the 
House, applies to cotton, grain, and all other staple and non- 
perishable farm crops, and the owner of any of these products 
may apply for its benefits. The owner of any warehouse may 
apply for a license to operate under its provisions. Any com- 
petent citizen may apply for a license to grade such products 
under recognized standards; but such licensed person must 
secure employment from some State authority before he can 
issue certificates of weight or quality of agricultural products 
under the provisions of the bill. It does not in any instance 
commit the Federal Government to Federal inspection of agri- 
cultural products or in any manner nullify any State law on this 
subject. 

The bill in every provision is permissive; in no sense is it 
compulsory. It does not commit the Government to the owner- 
ship or the operation of warehouses in any degree; neither does 
it commit the Government to the making of advances in money 
upon agricultural products. : 

PThe bill makes provisions whereby owners of agricultural 
products can purchase storage in bonded warehouses, licensed 
and supervised by the United States Government; to have these 
products graded and weighed by licensed graders, according to 
uniform standards of quality to be fixed by the United States 
Government; and the owners of such products will receive a 
warehouse receipt, uniform in its terms with every other ware- 
house receipt for agricuitural products of like quality stored 
in any governmentally licensed warehouse in the United States. 
Such a receipt will present collateral security of the highest 
integrity, and the holder can borrow money at any bank as 
readily and at as low rate of interest as if he were pledging a 
Government bond. In every operation, from the storing of the 
product to its final sale and delivery to the consumer, the provi- 
sions of this bill place the farmer on a plane of absolute equality 
with the merchant or broker. 

Every owner of agricultural products who does not desire to 
negotiate an immediate sale of such products can store them 
under ideal conditions of safety. His receipt declares their 
actual grade; and by consulting any reliable market quotations 
the owner can know what is their actual value. Any day he can 
secure money at the lowest interest rate by pledging his receipt 
at the counter of any bank. 

The bank can rediscount this receipt at the regional bank. 
This bill thus connects the farm with the Federal Treasury 
through the medium of chartered banks and gives to the farmers 
of the United States the full advantages of our new banking 
and currency law. If the farmer has money borrowed on ware- 
house receipts, he can liquidate his obligations at maturity by 
the sale of his commodities in the open markets. He thus 
secures every advantage which the ownership of these prime 
necessities can give and is enabled to sell them to the best 
advantage when he desires to divest himself of that ownership. 
The bill is therefore a long step in the direction of better busi- 
ness methods on the farm and to make possible better living 
among farmers. 

Pass this measure and you make it possible for every farmer 
in the United States to become a business man. Pass this 
measure and you make it possible to inaugurate business meth- 
ods on every farm in this country. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of this Congress was 
the passage of the new banking and currency act. Under the 
provisions of that act collateral backed by farm products becomes 
security which can be rediscounted by the Federal reserve 
banks, and here we have a measure by which these farm prod- 
ucts are standardized, by which they are to be graded by grad- 
ers licensed by the Department of Agriculture and stored in 
warehouses which are bonded to the United States. Thus it is 
that we aid the farmer by giving him every financial advantage 
that is given to the business men of this country. 

The Department of Agriculture has been working on the ques- 
tion of standardizing farm products for more than ‘five years, 
and Congress has appropriated more than $500,000, which has 
been expended for this purpose. The current law carries $72,- 
000 to perfect this great work; but all this effort is in vain, and 
this vast sum of money in practical effect will have been squan- 
dered if we refuse to permit the enactment of this measure. For 
what other purpose than to aid in establishing better market 
methods was the work of standardization undertaken? And in 
what better manner can these methods be introduced than to 
enact this bill into law? 

It is a well-known fact that in the United States we harvest 
a year’s supply of any standard farm crop within a few weeks. 
The result under present conditions is to force these products on 


the market in advance of their actual consumption. They are 
thus compelled to be offered for sale to speculators to be stored 
for later consumption. Prices are thus forced down at harvest, 
when the farmer sells, to be sharply advanced after harvest, 
when these products are sold to the actual consumers. The re- 
sult is that speculators ordinarily realize a higher net profit 
from farm crops than the men who actually perform the hard 
labor of producing them. We have thus a wide margin between 
the price paid to the producer and the price charged to the 
consumer, 

This warehouse bill will remedy these adverse conditions. It 
will stabilize average prices, increasing them to the producer 
without advancing them to the consumer. In my investigation 
of the system of selling farm crops in Europe, where the specu- 
lator has been starved out and products go from the farm direct 
to the consumer, the profit which the speculator makes in this 
country is, in fact, divided between the producer and the con- 
sumer. It is thus literally true in Eurepe that improved 
methods of storing and selling farm crops has resulted in higher 
prices to the producer and lower prices for the same product to 
the consumer. The next great advance in agricultural business 
methods in the United States will be along lines of cooperation. 
This bill presents the most splendid opportunities for coopera- 
tive action among farmers. It will enable farmers to realize 
in money a fair margin of the actual cash value of their prod- 
ucts at the moment of harvest and still hold the ownership of 
their products until the consumer is ready to take the product 
directly from the hands of the producer. The result will be to 
eliminate the speculator, to minimize the dealings in futures, 
and to divide the larger margin now taken by this horde of 
middlemen and to divide it between the two classes who are 
compelled to assume ownership of these products in order to 
carry on the business of the Nation—the producer and the con- 
sumer. And all of this operation shall be under the supervi- 
sion of the National Government. [Applause.] 

So far I have not heard an objection from anyone, unless it 
has been on the question of the constitutionality of the measure. 
I shall not attempt to argue that phase of it or try to answer 
the technical objections of lawyers who know less about farm- 
ing than they do about Jaw. I recall that the Webb-Kenyon 
bill was opposed on similar grounds. but this Congress passed 
it over the veto of the President of the United States when so 
eminent an authority as President Taft and his Attorney Gen- 
eral stated that it was unconstitutional, and based their disap- 
proval solely on that ground. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. WEBB. Just one question, for information. It is 
doubted whether a State may have a warehouse system if this 
law passes. If this bill passes, will it do away with any sys- 
tem that a State might adopt? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. It would have no effect whatever on 
that. The provisions of the bill are permissive, and any ware- 
houseman can elect whether he will operate under State au- 
thority or under the provisions of this bill. As a matter of fact, 
I would like to say to my friend from North Carolina as this 
bill passed the Senate of the United States it expressly recog- 
nized State-owned warehouses, and provided that the operator 
of such State-owned warehouses may be licensed. That provi- 
sion has been accepted by the Agricultural Committee of the 
House, and it would have been presented here as an amend- 
ment excepting for the fact that the conferees of this House 
will be friendly to it, and it can be written in by the committee 
of conference. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Moss] has spoken for two bills, one for the issuance of 
warehouse licenses and the other for the standardization of 
food products. There is only one of these bills now before the 
House, and that bill is the bill for the licensing of warehouses. 
The gentleman from Indiana also says that the bill comes from 
the Senate with almost a unanimous vote. As a matter of fact, 
the Senate bill has been abandoned by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and a substitute has been reported for it by the House 
committee, which is vastly different in many essential particu- 
lars from the Senate bill. 

I only desire, however, at this time to say that I am in favor 
of the principle of this legislation and should be glad to support 
both of these bills. I may, perhaps, be able to support the bill 
which shall follow it—the one for the standardization of grain— 
but this bill in its present form, it seems to me, no gentleman 
can with consistency support, and no one who is really in favor 
of this legislation can afford to support it, because he lays 
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himself liable, if he does, to an imputation of bad faith in 
attempting to pass a bill that on its face is absolutely uncon- 
stitutional. Why, Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely nothing in 
this bill on which a right to legislate can be based—not one 
single thing. I know it is fashionable nowadays to think that 
the Constitution is not requisite as a basis for congressional 
action. But the courts wi)l not so hold. They will hold that 
there must be authority in Congress under the Constitution 
to legislate on this subject under some of the provisions of the 
Constitution, 

I have asked the gentlemen in charge of the bill to incorporate 
asa part of it that the terms of this bill shall only apply to the 
business of this character which is interstate in its nature; and 
if that were done, the constitutional right to legislate would 
belong to us; but now, under the terms of the bill, we have 
no power under the Constitution ta legislate with regard to 
warehouses within the States in any respect or to any extent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand the gentleman to say that 
the House has absolutely destroyed that provision of the Senate 
bill which classed these warehouses as such as are engaged in 
storing products which enter into interstate commerce. 

Mr. TOWNER. Without passing upon the sufficiency of the 
Senate bill I do say as to the House bill that upon no possible 
ground can it rest upon a constitutional sanction. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree with the gentleman entirely. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is not all. The bill in its present form 
is certainly not in form for the purpose intended. For instance, 
if you turn to section 6 you will find an interpolation here in 
this bill which indicates a purpose to grant power to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to give to certain persons whom he may 
designate the power to pass upon and fix certain standards for 
grain, But there is no power given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to fix these standards. And so we have a secondary 
power and no primary power upon which it can rest. It seems 
to be the intention to incorporate some of the provisions of 
the standardization bill in this bill. But in this bill, while 
power is given certain agents, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to determine whether the grain inspected con- 
forms to certain standards, the standards are not fixed, and no 
power is granted to the Secretary of Agriculture or to anyone 
else to fix them. Of course if the standardization bill passes 
this section in this bill is unnecessary, and if it does not pass 
the power granted in this bill is incomplete. It is clear that 
the bill ought to be redrawn and ought not to pass in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I will close in two more speeches. Will he use some more 
of his time now? 

Mr. LENHOOT. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am still an old-fashioned 
Democrat and an old-fashioned lawyer. I do not believe the 
necessity exists in this case, in order to correct the evils it is 
proposed to correct by this bill, that we should flagrantly and 
obviously violate the Constitution of the United States, as I 
believe this bill does. There is no difficulty, there will be no 
difficulty, in carrying on the business of securing loans of money 
upon warehouse receipts when those warehouses are State in- 
stitutions, as they now are. Numbers of States have passed 
laws providing for bonded warehouses, and the very currency 
bill that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] referred to 
provided that warehouse receipts of cotton and other farm 
products should be accepted by the banks and by the reserve 
board and be rediscounted, when we did not have any such law 
as this upon the statute books. There is no power in the fun- 
damental law of the land that justifies this House in passing a 
bill like this, which proposes to turn over to officials and em- 
ployees of the General Government the right to visit various 
localities where farm products are stored in warehouses and 
demand that they shall comply with rules prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It may be, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have arrived at that stage where we propose to exercise power 
in the General Government under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. 
hus expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But no lawyer who has any regard for 
his reputation will assert that such a power as that exists 
under the Federal Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman from 
South Carolina use some of his time now? 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


Mr. LEVER. We have only two more speeches on this side. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a case where this question was treated of? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bart- 
LETT] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? z 

There was no objection. 

Following is the decision referred to: 


UNITED STATES V. DE WITT. 


1. The twenty-ninth section of the internal-revenue act of March 2, 
1867 (14 Stat. L., 484), which makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, to mix for sale naphtha and illuminating oils 
or to sell or offer such mixture for sale, or to sell or offer for sale oll 
made of petroleum for roe Tae Purposes, inflammable at less 
temperature or fire test than 110° F., is in fact a police regulation, 
relating exclusively to the internal trade of the United States. 

2. 3 it can only have effect where the legislative authority 
of Congress excludes, territorially, all State legislation, as, for example, 
in the District of Columbia. Within State limits it can have no con- 
stitutional operation, 


$ s * + * * * 
The Chief Justice delivered the opinion of the court. 
The questions certified resolve themselves into this: Has Congress 


Eo under the Constitution, to prohibit trade within the limits of a 
ate 

That Congress has . . to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes, the Constitu- 
tion expressly declares. But this express grant of power to regulate 
commerce among the States has always been understood as limited by 
its terms; and as a virtual denial of any power to interfere with the 
internal trade and business of the separate States, except, Indeed, as a 
necessary and proper means for carrying into execution some other 
power expressly granted or vested. 5 


* + $ * * * a 

As a police regulation, relating exclusively to the internal trade of 
the States, it can only have effect where the legislative authority of 
Congress excludes, territorially, all State legislation, as, for example, in 
the District of Columbia. Within State limits it can have no constitu- 
tional operation. This has been so frequently declared by this court. re- 
sults so obviously from the terms of the Constitution, and has been so 
fully explained and Le on former occasions that we think it un- 
5. to enter again upon the discussion. (9 Wall., U. 8. C. Repts., 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two or three hours ago the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Sreenrrson] asked unanimous consent to ex- 
tend his remarks on the bill then under consideration, and the 
Chair forgot to put it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KENT] 
makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make the 
same request as to extending remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] 
makes the same request as to this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill, 
it is not compulsory that any warehouse in the United States 
shall come within its terms, A warehouse need not come within 
its scope unless the owner of that warehouse is willing to do 
so. It is entirely optional with the warehouse ownership to 
determine for themselves whether it is advantageous to avail 
of this legislation or not. 

The greatest disadvantage that the agricultural interests of 
this country have to face is the difficulty of securing credit and 
the difficulty of holding their crops until a good opportunity oc- 
curs to market them. Now, the purpose of this bill is to aid 
agriculture in securing credit. The purpose of this bill is to 
aid agriculture in taking care of its crops. If I have a ware- 
house in my community and I issue a warehouse certificate 
that I have a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat stored there 
of a certain grade, the question as to whether or not my certifi- 
cate is worth anything depends on how far the people who know 
me believe what I say in that certificate and believe in my 
honesty and integrity and care in taking care of that piece of 
property. If my county has a warehouse, that belief will extend 
further, and that confidence will be greater; and so it will be 
with a State. But when you come to the National Government, 
if it has a right to inspect these warehouses and issue a certi- 
ficate as to what is contained in them, it will carry confidence 
from one end of the United States to the other. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman not to inter- 
rupt me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, there is where the benefit will 
come to the agricultural interests of this country. I recall the 
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days back in the nineties, when there was but slight sale for 
the iron and steel products of the district that I represent. 
A company known throughout the United States established 
warrant yards and issued warrants for pig iron, stating what 
the grades were, where it was stored, insuring the pig iron; 
and the results was that, although for a long period of time in 
the nineties it was difficult to sell pig iron, those warrants 
could be taken to New York or Chicago or other centers where 
money could be obtained and readily used by the holders as 
security and to sell the pig iron, because the man who took 
the warrant as security knew that he had a solvent corporation 
behind that pig iron that would guarantee that he received the 
pig iron according to the grade that was named in the cer- 
tificate., 

Now, it would be the same thing in this case. If you pass 
this bill, the man who places his cotton in a Government ware- 
house will be able to take the certificate to any portion of the 
United States, and the man to whom that certificate is pre- 
sented will know that that bale of cotton is according to the 
grade; that it is properly insured, properly housed, and prop- 
erly taken care of; and it will not be necessary for the banker 
who intends to lend the money or the purchaser who intends 
to buy the product to go and inspect the product or move it at 
once. So, Mr. Speaker, I regard this bill as one of the fore- 
most advance steps that have been made in recent years in the 
interest of agriculture. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is recognized for four minutes. 


[Mr. ANDERSON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, this is the same bill that was 
up for consideration at the last session of Congress, and the 
House refused to pass the bill under suspension. I had ex- 
pected that in the discussion of this bill to-day some effort 
would be made to meet the arguments that were then made con- 
cerning the constitutionality of the bill. I am not altogether 
surprised, however, that such an effort has not been made, 
because I undertake to say that no lawyer in this House or 
elsewhere can or will claim, upon a careful examination of the 
provisions of this bill, that it will in any particular stand the 
test of constitutionality. Some gentlemen seem to think that in 
the consideration of bills by this House no consideration need 
be given to constitutional questions; but I say to you that if 
they are not considered here there is a place where they will 
be given consideration, and that is in the courts of this country. 
And when we are satisfied, as we must be, that this bill is un- 
constitutional I say any friend of the merits of this legislation 
who votes for this bill this afternoon is voting against the 
remedy that this legislation seeks to secure. 

When the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] arose 
I expected he would undertake to discuss the constitutional 
features of the bill, but he did not. What did the gentleman 
from Alabama say? He said he understood that this bill was 
not compulsory, that it was optional as to whether a warehouse- 
man should come under its provisions or not. But the gentle- 
man from Alabama must admit that being merely optional does 
not give the Federal Government jurisdiction. To illustrate— 
and I gave the same illustration before—supposing the law 
relating to pawnbrokers in the State of New York was very 
drastic and the pawnbrokers of New York City came to this 
Congress and said, We want a Federal law regulating pawn- 
broking in the city of New York, and we want it optional as to 
whether we shall come under its provisions or not; we do not 
ask that it be compulsory; we merely ask that it be optional, so 
that if we choose to come under Federal regulation we may do 
so"; does the gentleman from Alabama claim that would give 
Congress any jurisdiction to regulate the business of pawnbrok- 
ing in the city of New York, overriding the laws of the State 
of New York? Of course not. 

But, more than that, even though the statement were true 
that this is merely optional, there is not a shred of Federal 
jurisdiction upon which to hang this bill. 

But it is not optional. It is optional so far as the owners 
and operators of the warehouses are concerned, but that is all. 
But will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERwoop] or the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] claim that the 
farmer who raises the grain or the man who buys it for con- 
sumption or for milling has no rights? Can his rights be taken 
away from him by the owner or operator of a warehouse? 
And yet that is what this bill proposes. For instance, a farmer 
grows grain or cotton in a State and sends it to a warehouse in 
that State, to be milled in that State, to be used in that State. 


Under this bill; if the owner of that warehouse chooses to take 
out a Federal license, he must come under the Federal law with 
relation to all grain or cotton going through that warehouse, 
although it is raised, milled. and consumed in one State. Have 
not those people who store grain in warehouses any rights 
under the laws of that State? And will some one say that the 
Federal Government has a right to repeal the laws of the State 
with reference to its own internal affairs? The question was 
asked during the debate as to whether or not this would do 
away with the laws of the States upon this subject? On its 
face it does absolutely do away with the State law in every 
case where the owner or operator of the elevator exercises the 
option under the bill of taking out a Federal license. 

It would have been easy to bring this bill within plain con- 
stitutional provisions. If it had been limited to interstate 
commerce, if it had provided that no grain or cotton or other 
agricultural products should enter into interstate commerce ex- 
cept in compliance with the provisions of the bill, then it would 
stand. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] this 
morning suggested to me one amendment that he seemed to 
think would remove this objection, but his amendment related 
only to the designation of the warehouse, requiring that only 
warehouses engaged in the business of interstate commerce 
should come within its provisions, but that still left the grower 
and miller and all others than the warehouseman exactly where 
they were before under the bill, and denied to them the rights 
they have under their respective State laws. 

There is another provision. A bond is provided for, and an 
attempt is made to give a remedy under the bond. Well, unless 
the Federal Government has secured jurisdiction upon which to 
base its action, the giving of that bond, if it is given, does not 
make it worth the paper upon which it is written. There is one 
other provision, however. As the bill reads here 

An rson injured b. e mi 
named 2 the Roe ö 3 bond! 8 
In his own t and name in any court having jurisdiction of the same, 
to recover losses he may have sustained. 

There was a Senate provision on the subject, evidently drawn 
by lawyers, because that provision limited the recovery to in- 
juries to the cotton or other agricultural product that was 
stored; but as this House provision reads a man may be con- 
ducting a warehouse, and if a stranger is injured in that ware- 
house through the negligence of the warehouseman, this bill 
would attempt to give jurisdiction to sue upon-the bond given to 
the Federal Government and recover damages for the injury. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I.am surprised that upon the Democratic 
side, where there are so many and so able lawyers, some consid- 
eration has not been given to the provisions of this bill and some 
attempt made to make it come within the clear-cut lines of con- 
stitutional limitations. The only attempt that has been mude 
that I have heard from the Democratic side of the House—it 
has not been attempted to be defended on our side—it has been 
claimed that we have the right to enact this legislation under 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution. I am amazed 
to hear that contention made, especially by a gentleman coming 
from the South. If you urge that upon this bill, then you muy 
as well wipe out every constitutional safeguard that is written 
in the Federal Constitution. Because, if the promotion of the 
general welfare authorizes the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation alone, then there is no limit to the jurisdiction 
that the Federal Government can exercise, and is bounded only 
by what the Congress itself may deem to be the general welfar 
of the United States. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a bill of this importance ought never to be 
considered under a motion to suspend the rules, a-d if it was to 
be considered under suspension there ought to have been some 
effort made to make it constitutional, at least to the extent of 
enabling those who are favoring it to rise on the floor and de- 
fend the constitutionality of the bill. It has not been done and 
it will not be done, Mr. Speaker, because, as I stated, no lawyer 
who has examined the provisions of the bill will undertake for 
one moment to say that it will ever be held valid by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. = 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I said a moment ago to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that I would close in one speech. Since 
he took the floor the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MANAHAN] 
has asked for two minutes, and I will yield two minutes to him, 
with the consent of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill on 
its merits, and can defend it with facts, history, and Holy Writ. 
I notice that no arguments have been made in opposition ex- 
cept on constitutional grounds. Whether or not under the gen- 
eral welfare clause of the Constitution this bill can be sustained 
I do not know, but I am convinced by investigation and study 
that the general welfare of the great grain-growing section of 
the West is conseryed by its provisions, 
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Speaking for the farmers of the Northwest, I say we need 
both national warehousing and Federal inspection, because 
under the grain inspection and warehouse system of Minnesota 
and Illinois we have been swindled out of millions in the value 
of our crops.’ The farmers of the North and South are equally 


interested. It is time that Congress did something to protect 
both grain and cotton producers from the grain and cotton 
gamblers in the great terminal markets of the Nation. š 

This bill gives our farmers a better chance to have a square 
deal in the sale of their crops. It provides for the warehousing 
and inspection of grain and cotton under national supervision. 
But some one asks, Why not leave the inspection and ware- 
housing of grain to the several States?. The answer is two- 
fold. First, many of the greatest producing States, like the Da- 
kotas, must market their surplus outside of their own borders, 
and therefore can have no voice or control over the way in 
which their crops are inspected. warehoused, and sold in the 
terminal market. No matter how rankly they are gouged nor 
how smoothly they are swindled, all they can do is swear or 
pray, according to their disposition. 

THE STATE COMMISSIONS HELPLESS. 

But the big reason for demanding help from the Federal 
Government lies in the failure of the States to protect their 
market places from monopoly, extortion, and sharp practice. It 
does not seem possible for the little State commissions to con- 
trol the organizations that now monopolize the great cotton and 
grain terminals of the country. I do not know whether it is due 
to simple inefficiency or political servility, or both, but I do 
know that local government has failed in Minnesota and in 
Illinois to protect from exploitation the grain growers of the 
Northwest. You remind me that distinguished Senators have 
praised these State systems of warehousing and inspection and 
pronounced them quite as perfect as the multiplication table 
and quite as honest and virtuous as a corn field in midwinter; 
but gentlemen will observe that those who are loudest in their 
praise of our terminal markets, in the Northwest at least, are 
men who have spent most of their time for years in Washing- 
ton. They do not personally know what they are talking about 
and have been misled by the powerful men of the grain mo- 
nopoly and the influential newspapers they patronize. 

THE ST. PAUL CONVENTION OF FARMERS, 

If Members of Congress at both ends of this Capitol could 
have witnessed the great convention of farmers a few days ago 
in St. Paul, where over 5,000 delegates from all over the North- 
west, from the Rocky Mountains to the Great Lakes, met and 
for three days deliberated on the necessity of securing an open 
market, little attention would be paid to the special pleaders 
who defend the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Those 5,000 farmers knew they had 
for over a quarter of a century been swindled by the grain 
combine at the great terminal markets, and that the method 
of their undoing was somehow or other mixed up with the 
price-fixing system and line-elevator control in the country, 
working in combination with double-crossing commission firms 
who sold to themselves and operated terminal elevators that 
doctored grain to make skin grades by which the millers could, 
in combination with grain gamblers in the pit, hammer down 
the price of grain to the farmer, and all in combination with 
ambitious politicians in the service of the State who feared the 
great papers where the great mills advertised and the powerful 
political influence of the easy-money aggregation hanging 
around the combination in control. They knew it was a compli- 
cated matter, and took three full days considering it. Before 
the convention adjourned every phase of marketing and market 
control, both of cotton and grain, was discussed by these wide- 
awake and determined farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud of the fact that this great 
gathering honored me by asking me to state to them my views 
on-warehousing, inspection, and future trading in grain. I have 
studied these matters by the searching cross-examination of 
many large operators and by the personal inspection of many 
original records and statistical tables, and I told that conven- 
tion of farmers what I now tell this House and the country, 
that it was a wise thing for the farmers of the Northwest to 
get together to consider their rights and to enlarge their coop- 
erative selling agency, because it was only by determined and 
united action on the part of the producers along cooperative 
lines that they could eyer hope to shake off the organized para- 
sites that for years had been sucking the blood of agriculture 
and disturbing the health of the whole Nation; that St. Paul 
and its splendid citizenship was wise in recognizing the equity 
of the farmers’ contention for an open market and in giving 
such generous support and encouragement to a great farmers’ 
movement. because the city and farm are mutually dependent 
on each other, and the city that has the foresight and patriotism 


to make itself the center of the resistless moyement toward. 
cooperation is entitled to its inevitable first place in the list of 
great cities, 


GREED AND WAR VERSUS EQUITY AND COOPERATION. 


Generally speaking, there are only two great principles that 
direct human activity in the world. One is the principle of 
concentrated power, efficiency—speaking in broad fashion, we 
call it imperialism, It was fitting that Senator Crapr in his 
address to the convention should speak at length upon the 
menace of war to our Government; that he should deplore the 
insanity of Europe. It is fitting that I also should join with 
him at this critical hour in the history of humanity in con- 
demnation of war. All of us should stand firm, that this great 
Nation may not be swept from its feet in the greatest paroxysm 
of excitement in history, and thus spread outward the awful 
crime now being committed on the fair fields of Europe. I only 
allude to this again, however, for the purpose of contrasting 
it with the work of cooperation fostered by an intelligent Gov- 
ernment, What does the war mean? And what does coopera- 
tion as a principle mean? > 

The war in Europe is, to us in this country now at peace, a 
distant and far-removed conflict, and it is very difficult for us 
to bring ourselves into an appreciation of what it means. I 
do not suppose there is a person anywhere who can, by any 
stretch of imagination, conceive of the awful horror and un- 
speakable insanity that is involyed in that mighty conflict of 
nations. I am not going to speak of that, but I must call your 
attention to the fact that the war in Europe results from the 
avarice and greed of man, from covetousness, from an insatiable 
lust for property and power, and from the unsound economic 
conditions that follow. One great nation, with its mighty arma- 
ment and equipment for destruction, wants an outlet to the 
sea for its commerce. Another great nation wants a tract of 
land somewhere that the fruit of that land may go to its cof- 
fers. Another great nation wants to control the ocean with 
its channels of trade that the fruits of other lands may come 
to her market. So I might go down the line to all these great 
nations and show every one of them hurling destruction at 
their neighbors, making every field of Europe a slaughterhouse, 
every home in Europe a place of sorrow and grief, where wist- 
ful-eyed women and little children hour by hour, even as I 
speak, listen and wait and will always wait for the footsteps 
of the dead, and ull because rents, debts, and taxes had become 
so unbearably heavy that each nation felt impelled to take from 
some other nation its property. 

It is efficiency, if you will, the perfection of the whole scheme, 
human business efficiency, the concealed ideal of which is to 
bring to the efficient what some one else produced by his toll; 
and efficient nations, under the impulse of greed and to cover 
the sins of favored classes and to become more and more efti- 
cient, build mighty engines of destruction, like battleships. for 
battering down seacoast cities, submarines for destroying such 
battleships, and even peaceful merchantmen; eyen aircraft, 
great birds of prey, for dropping bombs upon sleeping cities; 
in short, every hellish device conceivable for destroying life and 
taking the property of the dead. To take from the helpless or 
to withhold from other greedy men is the whole scheme and 
theory of armament and war; is the spirit of imperialism car- 
ried to logical conclusions. And imperialism is the one great 
principle that marks with tombstones and crucifixion every 
epoch of mankind struggling down the ages. The other great 
principle is the principle of justice; you might call it social 
equality, if you will, or equity, or fraternalism, or Christianity ; 
but essentially it is the principle of justice between man and 
man wrought in mutual helpfulness and support; in essence it 
is honest cooperation. These two principles that guide the des- 
tinies of nations and the activities of man are in conflict with 
each other; and the only ray of light I see through the clouds 
of delirium and insanity sweeping over all Europe and endan- 
gering us is the hope—the dream, if you care to call it such— 
that out of the catastrophe of this war will come sufficient en- 
lightenment and brave intelligence to all the people of the earth 
to crush the spirit of imperialism, with its mockery and folly, 
its monopoly and greed, its unearned increment and aristocratic 
pride, forever beneath the surface of human activity and de- 
sire! And that in its place shall arise the truth taught by 
the Founder of Christianity and by all the great leaders for 
the uplifting of humanity from the beginning of history—the 
principle of gentle justice and equity, making all mankind a 
neighborhood. 

Could men do better than to hold a conyention dedicated to 
the idea of cooperation? Could Congress do better than clear 
the way for equitable cooperation among the producers of hu- 
man food, especially now, when the whole world is undergoing 
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change and must soon face universal hunger? I believe that 
the day will come when the spirit of avarice and greed will 
yield to the spirit of justice, mutual helpfulness, and true 
Christian fraternalism. If it doesn’t come, what hope is there 
ultimately for humanity? But I must not generalize too long. 
It is better to apply these general observations to the present 
question of marketing and to this bill for Federal examination 
and licensing of grain and cotton warehouses. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MARKET PLACE, 


The market place—why, the market place should be a holy 
place and the light should shine through it every hour. It 
should not be a place of avarice and greed. Its trading should 
not be in a barred house with secret chambers and tribunals. 
Men urge the great importance of the court as a place of justice 
und equity. Important it is, but not more important than the 
market place, for the market place also has a direct and imme- 
diate relation to the lives and the food of men. The general 
welfare of humanity is dependent upon the purity, honesty, 
and fairness of the market places of the world quite as much 
as upon the integrity of its courts. When we demand an honest 
market place we challenge the highest function of political 
economy. 

The convention of 5,000 farmers meeting in St. Paul this 
present month was a mighty voice of protest against the dis- 
honesty of the grain markets of the West. It will be well for 
Congress and the country to heed that voice. Agriculture de- 
mands a free and open market, a fair market. This national 
warehouse act and Federal inspection will help, but the destruc- 
tion of the present intolerable monopoly and grain-gambling 
device must follow to insure full protection to the husbandmen 
of the Nation. 

MONOPOLY IN THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


I am going to talk a moment about the market place in 
Minneapolis, and I am going to talk with the full consciousness 
of the responsibility of my position. I want that understood. 
I am known as a Minneapolis man, because my business is 
largely there, although my home is in St. Paul; but I am 
for Minneapolis as much as St. Paul as a city, and I am for 
Minneapolis and St. Paul as much as I am for the country dis- 
tricts—just exactly the same. I am not unmindful of the trust 
and place I hold as Representative of the whole State. I say 
what I say upon this subject fully conscious of the fact that 
I am responsible for what I say. When I criticize the Minne- 
apolis market I do not refer to the city, but to the chamber of 
commerce, and what I say of that institution I say deliber- 
ately. Y 

Now, then, what about that market place? And how will this 
-bill improve it? It was my lot to represent one of the legis- 
lative committees at the last session of our legislature, investi- 
gating the grain markets of Minnesota. It also happened that 
during the last session of Congress I offered a resolution for 
the investigation of the Chamber of Commerce at Minneapolis 
and the Chicago Board of Trade as well as the markets of 
other cities, and I participated in the hearings that followed 
before the Committee on Rules where many important facts 
were brought out incident to the marketing of grain. I there- 
fore speak with knowledge of the subject when I discuss the 
grain traffic and the effect of monopoly of markets upon the 
people. 

Some may think that this market-place monopoly in Minne- 
apolis is a new problem; not at all. It is an old, old problem. 
I haye before me two books, each quite different from the other. 
I am going to quote from these two books a text or two, and 
comment upon them briefly. 

First, to show the inception as well as to point the lesson 
of the control of the market place I am going to quote from 
a book—I never find it necessary to tell farmers what book 
these lines are from, because they recognize the phraseology and 
the text; but I know there are friends of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce who might be confused, so, and in order that 
they may know and appreciate the source of my authority, I 
will state that this is Holy Writ. 

I am going to quote a few lines to show you that the combine 
in the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis did not begin this 
business. I suggest this fact by way of defense of that combine. 
I am speaking in charity, however, and not as their attorney. 
I would not undertake their defense as a professional matter, 
because I am not a criminal lawyer. 

ELEVATOR TRUST ORGANIZED BY PHARAOH. 


T quote from the forty-first chapter of Genesis: 


And it came to pass at the end of two full years that Pharaoh 
dreamed, and, behold. he stood by the river. And behold, there came 
up out of the river seven well-favored kine and fat fleshed, and they fed 
in a meadow. And behold, seven other kine came up after them out of 
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river, ill f fleshed, 
the brink of oe ieee hae the 8 ne Eine aid, eat 
up the seven well-favored and fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke. 

And he slept and dreamed the second time; and behold, seven ears 
of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and good. And behold, seven 
thin ears and blasted with the east wind sprung up after them, And 
the seven thin ears devoured the seven rank and full ears. And 
Pharaoh awoke, and behold, it was a dream. 

I will not quote further. You remember what followed. The 
King was troubled about the dream, and consulted the wise men 
and the magicians—we would call them in our day the Cabinet 
of the Executive—but none of them could explain what the 
dreams meant. They were puzzled. But Pharaoh heard about 
a gifted young Jew who was in jail. This young Hebrew, with 
that wonderful business instinct that has sustained his race 
through centuries of persecution, had the capacity to foresee 
and to correctly interpret business conditions, when consulted 
by Pharaoh, the King, immediately hit upon the ‘correct solu- 
tion. He said, Mr. Pharaoh, that dream means that there will 
be seven fat years; seven years of bumper crops, which will be 
followed by seven years of famine, crop failures, and hard 
times; and I advise you to conserve the crops during the seven 
good years, store away the surplus, and be prepared for the 
seven bad years.” It was good advice. But how was that advice 
taken by the thrifty king? He capitalized his dream at once— 
talk about watering stock—he capitalized a dream. He passed 
a law—I am interpreting liberally the plain meaning of the 
text, and I want you to know that, in my judgment, this is the 
best book, the wisest book, and the holiest book ever written 
upon this earth, and when I put it in modern phraseology I do 
it only to impress the lesson. They capitalized that dream— 
the King and his aristocratic court—they made Joseph prime 
minister, and ordered him to go ahead and take from the farm- 
ers one-fifth of all their crops each year for the seven years 
and store it away in warehouses. Joseph and his elevator man- 
agers collected this grain—it says “ more than the sands of the 
sea ”—so much. And it says also that they left off numbering 
“for it was without number.“ Do you remember the lines? 
That means they stopped keeping books. 

And it also says here in this Holy Book that this grain was 
laid away under the band of Pharaoh.” What did that mean? 
That the warehouse receipts were issued in Pharaoh's name and 
not the farmer’s. Iron-clad monopoly! You can imagine what 
chance the poor farmers had when hard years came and they 
needed corn to eat and plant. Our learned but cautious De- 
partment of Justice could not have gotten that corn away from 
Pharaoh and his crowd. It would have been a hopeless law- 
suit, with the elevator books muddled and the warehouse re- 
ceipts all in Pharaoh’s name. During those seven good years 
the farmers had plenty and were content when the administra- 
tion orators shouted Let well enough alone.” If there had 
been some Scandinavian farmers at that time along the Niie 
like those who in our day organize farmers’ conventions they 
doubtless would have made loud objection to the law, but with 
that government at that time criticism of a decree of Pharaoh's 
court would have been more dangerous than it is in North 
Dakota now, where the supreme court puts a man in jail if he 
objects to their decisions too promptly. The Egyptian farmers 
had no chance. Note what happened. I will read you what 
happened, so that no one can say I misinterpret it. But before 
I read this—the famine came as predicted. With the first crop 
failure the farmers: were not much alarmed; they remembered 
that the great warehouses were full; they went to the capital 
and said to Pharaoh: “ We would like some corn to plant and 
to feed our cattle with during the winter.” What did Pharaoh 
say? Just what the big millers in Minneapolis say. He said, 
“Go unto Joseph; what he saith to you, do.” They say, “Go 
see John; we will deal only with members of his combination.” 
Now, I will quote, so nobody will question : 


And Joseph 8 up all the money that was found in the land of 
Egypt and in the land of Canaan for the corn which they brought, and 
Joseph brought the money into Pharaoh’s house. 


That means what it says—they took all the money that the 
farmers had for corn for that one year. The next year also 
was famine stricken and the farmers were more anxious; they 
had no money left. 


And when money failed in the land of Egypt and in the land of 
Canaan all the Egyptians came unto Joseph and said: “Give us 
bread ; for why should we die in thy presence? For the money falleth.“ 
And Joseph said, “Give your cattle, and I will give you for your 
eattle, if money fall.“ And they brought their cattle unto Joseph; 
and Joseph gave them bread in exchange for horses, and for the 
flocks, and for the cattle of the herds, and for the asses, and he fed 
them with bread for all their cattle for one year. 


For all their live stock he gaye them bread for one year. 


And when that year was ended they came unto him the second 
year and said unto him, “ We will not hide it from my lord, how that 
our money is spent; my lord also bath our herds of cattle; there Is 
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not aught left in the sight of my lord but our bodies and our land. 
Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and our land? 
Buy us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants 


unto Pharaoh; and give us seed, that we may live, and not die, that 
the land be not desolate. And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt 
for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold every man his field, because the 
famine prevailed over them; so the land became Pharaoh's, 

Was not that a hard bargain; was ever a more unfair contract 
forced upon hungry men? It meant that for corn to eat—for 
corn that had been raised upon their own fields—the farmers 
of the Nile yielded everything to that greedy and tyrannical 
government; that imperial and efficient government took the 
men and women it assumed to govern and made them slaves; 
took their lands and property and the bodies of their children 
into bondage. Was the conservation policy of Pharaoh and 
Joseph wise? I have heard men in Congress commend it. But 
what became of the people of Egypt? The Jews alone sur- 
vived by leaving the country; the Egyptians perished. That 
is the answer. Degradation and decay must always result 
from monopoly. Moses, leaving Egypt with its lesson in mind, 
prompted by God, said, among other things, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” There was, however, as a result of Pharaoh’s mo- 
nopoly, great prosperity in Egypt for a time and for a few. 
The masses were slaves, but without doubt the upper classes 
surrounding the king had efficient business men among them. 
These were the captains of industry of that day. They built 
the libraries and pyramids and mighty government buildings, 
I have no doubt they got out magazines showing the great ter- 
minal facilities of Pharaoh and his aristocracy—boastful maga- 
zines, like this bastard sheet of the grain combine, misnamed 
the Cooperative Manager and Farmer, which on expensive 
paper shows all the great buildings, mills, and elevators of 
Minneapolis in an effort to rub into the farmers of the North- 
west the sad fact, which they already knew, that the whole 
business of warehousing grain and making flour is monopolized 
by the chamber of commerce in Minneapolis the same as 
the grain warehousing in IIlinois is controlled by the combine 
in the board of trade. 

This magazine, listing all the elevators of the combine in 
Minnesota, ought to convince the reluctant lawyers of our Goy- 
ernment in Washington that an illegal monopoly exists and 
thrives vigorously on the grain growers; and it also should 
convince Congress that the Federal Government must basten 
to provide national elevators to serve our section honestly. 
The significance of the great Minneapolis terminals pictured in 
the combine’s magazine will not be lost by the clear-headed 
farmers of the Northwest. They are beginning to realize that 
the method of storing and warehousing for the purpose of doc- 
toring and mixing grain and then obtaining a skin-grade on 
the large quantities held by the big dealers and used to manipu- 
late and control prices needs a vast machinery and many ex- 
pensive structures which would be unnecessary if the market 
was an open and free place for simple merchandising. The 
farmers are beginning to feel that they should not be compelled 
in marketing their crops to send them through such an expen- 
sive and complicated plant as that provided by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Minneapolis. They know, of course, that the 
cost of upkeep and operation of such a plant must be borne 
by the grain that passes through it, and it is a big item. They 
realize that if the grain goes through the Minneapolis market- 
ing machinery of pit, warehouse, and mill before it goes to the 
consumer, the men who own that machinery must take out 
enough to operate and pay dividends on the capital invested. 


THE WAY FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER SHOULD BE DIRECT AND SIMPLE, 


They urge that wise legislation should devise methods to 
simplify the process of food as it passes from producer to con- 
sumer and make it less expensive. I believe that national and 
State warehouses and the prohibition of gambling in grain 
would help, and that this bill is a step in the right direction. 
It interests farmers to consider how the great terminals in 
Minneapolis were built and who paid for them? I only regret 
that this magazine does not also show these facts. These great 
buildings, however, only represent a small part of the profits 
won in grain traffic. This magazine would make a better album 
for the children of the farmers to play with, and it would have 
more artistic value if it showed, in addition to these great build- 
ings, the beautiful homes of the grain-gambling magnates of 
Minneapolis, which were also built out of the profits of the 
grain trade during the last quarter of a century in Minnesota. 

I am going to briefly detail to you some of the methods used, 
methods which, for moral culpability, put old Pharaoh to shame. 
Anybody could have seen through Pharaoh’s game; he made the 
farmers give themselves and their lands to slavery in order to 
get corn to eat; but these modern men were more subtle. 


MARKET MANIPULATION ILLUSTRATED. 


How do they do it? Listen. It is a complicated machine, 
this matter of marketing. To illustrate, I will take several cars 
of grain from Dakota to Minneapolis and follow them through 
and show you some of the ways they have of extracting profits 
from that grain, as shown, now, mark you, as shown by the 
testimony taken at these hearings. Let us say five carloads of 
grain are shipped from North Dakota to Minneapolis. One 
car of wheat is graded No, 1 northern, another No. 2, another 
No. 3, another No. 4, and the other rejected or no grade; all 
five cars shipped, for instance, to the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Commission Co. for sale. Before these cars reach the market 
place the inspection department of the State has inspected them 
and given them the grades I have indicated—I, 2, 3, 4, and re- 
jected. They come upon the tables of the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co. for sale at the hour the exchange opens; each sample is 
placed upon the table so that any buyer, you would think, who 
wanted to buy one of these cars would have an opportunity. 
But just as soon as the exchange opens and the samples are 
placed for sale by the Van Dusen-Harrington sales agent, the 
Pioneer Steel Elevator purchasing agent walks up at once and, 
before any other broker can bid, buys each car for his company. 
That looks almost honest, doesn’t it; but note this: The Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co, owns the Pioneer Steel Elevator Co. 
What a farce to have the Pioneer Steel man walk up like a 
purchaser to buy from his own boss, and say, “I will give you 
so much for this and so much for that,” indicating the different 
cars he was purchasing for his own company from his own com- 
pany; but the Van Dusen-Harrington Co, broker never smiles at 
the grim joke on the Dakota farmer as he says, “ Sold to the 
Pioneer Steel for so much per bushel,” and enters a charge 
against the farmer for a commission for selling to himself. 
Pharaoh would have been ashamed to have turned such a trick 
at that. To make it worse, he sells it to himself for less than 
the grade of each car should be sold, as shown by the bidding in 
the pit at the very moment of the sale. 

The man in Dakota will not object to that, because he will 
not know at what hour and minute the sale was made. Our 
committee had difficulty In making them produce the original 
cards and the pit records to show at the henring. The Pioneer 
Steel Co. man gets these five cars, which he bought cheap 
from himself and takes them to the elevator, and what happens 
there? Now, bear in mind that the No. 2 wheat was sold 2 or 8 
cents less than No. 1; the No. 8 at something like 8 cents less 
than the No. 2, and so on all the way down, the widest difference 
being probably 10 cents or 12 cents. He.takes these five cars to 
his elevator, the good and the bad, and he mixes them together 
all ready for shipment out to any country miller who might 


need wheat to grind, or to fill the order of any exporter. The 


very next day Van Dusen-Harrington Co. gets an order from a 
Red Wing mill to buy five cars of No. 1 northern wheat. All 
right. He goes to himself, doing business as Pioneer Steel, and 
buys the five cars that they bought the day before and mixed, 
and, strange to say, the inspectors of the warehouse department 
of the State graded it as No.1. The unsuspecting country miller 
does not realize that he is not getting the kind of No. 1 wheat 
that the one good car of No. 1 graded coming into the market, 
but he has to pay a commission, nevertheless, to the company 
that bought from themselves for his account. You see how 
they can make money and build great terminals. In the first 
place, they made a cent a bushel for each of the five carloads 
by selling it to themselves; then they have a fraction of a cent 
a bushel by selling it for less than it ought to be sold for, ac- 
cording to the market at that hour, and when they get it mixed 
and sell it all to a miller as No. 1 they make several cents a 
bushel; then they make a selling commission. This may be 
shrewd business, but to me it looks like pioneer stealing. Some 
of you may think there are not very many bushels raised in 
grade this way, but the official records of the State show that 
in Minneapolis and Duluth there are several million bushels a 
year which are raised from these inferior grades to the top 
grades while in possession of the terminal elevators of the com- 
bine. The swindle, however, of raising the grade by mixing and 
doctoring the grain is not measured by the profit on the par- 
ticular grain so treated; its effect upon the market price, gen- 
erally, is where the great evil lies. 


MONOPOLY CONTROL OF PRICES THE GREAT EVIL. 


This leads me to discuss briefly how the mixed grain in 
storage can be used to depreciate and drive down the price of 
grain to the producer. It is done in connection with what they 
call future trading. Before the committee I referred to future 
trading as gambling, and to men who manipulated the market 
in the pit as gamblers. I have since regretted that I used the 
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term. I feel that I owe an apology to poker players of the 
country. Betting on horse racing leads to the development of 
good horses at least; but betting on the price of wheat, what 
does that lead to? I am not going to talk about the effect of 
gambling upon gamblers; how it softens the brain of a man to 
concentrate upon the dream or idea of getting something for 
nothing. I am not going to speak of the loss to suckers who 
think they can speculate, nor of the almost countless instances 
of defalcation and ruin to well-meaning young men, tempted 
by the glamour of the game to take a flyer“ in May or De- 
cember wheat. Right now many young men find themselves 
staring the penitentiary in the face because they have used 
some one else’s money gambling in grain options. I confine my 
denunciation of this gambling in grain to the effect it has upon 
the farmer and the farmer’s prices. Why, they say in this 
Chamber of Commerce Magazine, in an article by John McHugh, 
that there is an open market in Minneapolis where there is 
competitive bidding. 
GAMBLERS THE FARMERS’ COMPETITORS, 


With whom does the farmer compete when he sends in his 
grain to that market for sale? Within the shadow of the black- 
board where the quotations in the pit are made every second 
of the day while change is open, his grain is sold. Is he com- 
peting with another farmer with similar grain for sale? Oh, 
no; he is competing with a gambler, maybe a half developed 
clerk in a banking house who does not know the difference be- 
tween a bushel of grain and a bushel of chips and whetstones, 
but who thinks he wants to be a bear on the market. He is 
competing with a man who simply wants to bet, but does not 
have the slightest conception of the use or importance of grain 
in the economy of the world. 

Every witness for the grain exchanges testified that the price 
paid for cash wheat on that market place is fixed every moment 
of the day by the blackboard where the gamblers’ quotations 
are made. That, therefore, is the competition the farmer has— 
the competition of gamblers. How is the price of the gambler 
made? The great public warehouses of Chicago where this 
doctored grain, mixed as I have explained, is kept in storage 
in enormous quantities, are used for no other purpose than 
control of the price to suit the gambling operations of the men 
who control the Board of Trade in Chicago. By virtue of their 
ability to deliver that grain under the law upon anybody's 
contract for future delivery and their ability to throw upon the 
market depreciated grain in any quantity necessary to break 
down the competition of men who might otherwise be willing to 
compete, they are able to control the market to such a degree as 
to hold down the price during the period when farmers are sell- 
ing in large quantities. 

LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND REPEALED BY MONOPOLY. 

We showed before the Rules Committee in the presence of the 
leading members of the Chicago Board of Trade and Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce by the statistics of the Government that 
the law of supply and demand did not control. No one con- 
troverted; no one can deny our figures. We showed that in 
the year 1909, which was a year in this country and in all 
the world besides when not only was there a larger yield of 
wheat, but also a larger yield of corn, oats, barley, and other 
cereals; a larger yield of every kind of grain in 1909 than in 
1911; and yet the price of wheat in 1909, the year of large pro- 
duction, was 10 or 12 cents more per bushel than in 1911, the 
year of infinitely less production, showing conclusively that 
neither the world’s supply nor the supply in this country fixed 
the price of grain. It was fixed and always will be fixed while 
monopoly and gamblers rule the market places by the large 
operators in the pit with their public warehouses and ability 
to bid in concert and with secret understandings. 

PILLSBURY-PEAVEY-LEITER CONSPIRACY. 


In a case just tried in Chicago amazing facts were proved. 
It seems that in 1898 Joe Leiter, with Frank H. Peavey and 
C. A. Pillsbury, who while living controlled the Interior and 
Monarch Elevator Cos., of Minneapolis, conspired to corner and 
control the wheat market by withholding enormous quantities 
in storage. The price was driven skyward, and the corner had 
control until Peavey and Pillsbury broke their agreement and 
swamped Leiter under a loss of over $12,000,000. The fact of 
this conspiracy and agreement has been proved before the Fed- 
eral court at Chicago to the satisfaction of a jury in a suit 
brought by these elevator companies against Leiter for grain 
they delivered to Leiter during the corner operations. Federal 
Judge Humphreys, instructing the jury, said: 

If you find from the evidence that there was an illegal conspiracy to 
obtain control of the wheat market, then the notes are void. 

The jury so found just a few days ago. I only mention this 
case to show what a few large dealers controlling warehouses 


can do by pit operations and conspiracy. If some of the con- 
spirators had not broken their agreement, there would have 
been no lawsuit and the facts never would have been known. 
Such agreements are made by the big operators whenever neces- 
sary to depress the price to farmers or to freeze out suckers 
or to permit the big mills to lay in a supply of cheap wheat or 
to raise the price by cornering operations for the purpose of 
afterwards pinching the lambs and little fellows. No doubt 
they often keep their illegal agreements of this sort in good faith 
with each other, so the facts are never disclosed. There is 
sometimes honor among thieves. 

I for one am unalterably opposed to gambling in grain—future 
trading im grain. It offers too easy opportunity for crooked 
deals and conspiracy. Let the grain produced upon the farms 
of this Nation be sold as grain upon open and fair market 
places for the purpose of being made into food and then buyers 
will pay a just and fair price. 

The provision of this United States warehouse act which 
we are considering authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
“investigate the storage, warehousing, classifying, grading, 
weighing, and certification of agricultural products.” This pro- 
vision would enable the Government at any time to examine 
the grain and cotton held in storage and the honesty of its 
grading, as well as probe the motives for withholding or offer- 
ing great quantities for the purpose of market manipulation. 
Deals like the Leiter-Peayey-Pillsbury conspiracy would be 
more difficult and dangerous, 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to license 
warehouses and prescribe the duties of warehousemen. He may 
also license inspectors to grade and classify grain and cotton 
and to issue certificates of the class, grade, and weight thereof, 
but “no owner or operator of a warehouse duly licensed under 
this act shall sell or otherwise dispose of or deliver out of 
store any such agricultural product without the express au- 
thority of its owner and the return of the storage receipt.“ 

If this act meets the concurrence of the Senate, as it should, 
its terms will enable farmers, by cooperative selling agencies, 
to effect the exchange of their products direct to consumers 
without paying unconscionable profit to middlemen and specu- 
lators and without any toll to gamblers. The evolution of 
trade and common sense demands that the way from producer 
to consumer shall be open and direct; insists that any sort of 
monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 

The Department of Justice should, in my opinion, without 
delay resolutely enforce the antitrust law against the Chamber 
of Commerce in Minneapolis. The Government does not lack 
lawyers or disposition to do things, but “ watchful waiting” is 
a bit discouraging in this instance. It is a matter of impor- 
tance to the public. 

I wish to emphasize what it means to have a monopoly make 
the price of grain by warehouse control and future: trading. 
Annually there is produced in this country approximately five 
thousand million bushels of grain, subject to future trading. 
You will see that when great operators can change the price 
even 1 cent a bushel they can cut from the value of the crop 
$50,000,000, and if they make it go down 10 cents a bushel, as 
they have time and time again, they can knock from the value 
of the farmers’ annual production the enormous sum of $500,- 
000,000, What does that mean? It means the denial of pros- 
perity to those most entitled to it. It means the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few in the great centers of popula- 
tion to such an extent as t) create national discord and disease. 


BACK TO THE FARM MOVEMENT. 


In my judgment, great cities like Chicago, those mighty cen- 
ters of this nation, where the wealth, the cream of production 
of land and labor has been concentrated by virtue of laws which 
permit overcapitalization and kindred methods of exploitation; 
great cities like these, in my humble judgment, are a menace to 
our institutions and a misfortune to the people of the world; 
the artificial and unnatural life of these great centers is de- 
moralizing and degrading to those who dwell there and in- 
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imicable to general public welfare. If ever the time comes When 


this great Nation of ours shall fail as a Government, it will be 


by virtue of the vice and corruption that come from the too 
great concentration in the great centers, of people and wealth, 
and the lack of wholesome prosperity in the rural places. 

Out in the country people are nearer to God. Out in the coun- 
try, where men and women have an opportunity to live whole- 
some and natural lives, there is a higher ideal of human nature 
and justice. But poverty and hardship destroys contentment 
anywhere. How, then, can you stem the tide cityward? You 
can not do it by lecturing and organizing back to the farm” 
societies. There is only one thing that will do it, and that is 
to make the farmers so prosperous that their prosperity will 
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hold farmers’ sons there by deliberate choice. How will you 


do that? By stopping excessive tribute to the transportation 
and distribution of farm products; not otherwise. I know 
myself, as a farmer’s son, what it means to toil upon the farm; 
I know all its hardships, and as well I know, since my life has 
been passed in cities, its benefits and its virtues; knowing both 
sides I say it is of the greatest importance to this Nation that 
industrial justice be done to all producers. I mean that those 
who produce shall have a fair portion of what they produce, 
whether that production be by work on the farm or by toilers 
in town, Why is the labor question so difficult in the city? Why 
is the city laboring man's lot so hard? Because competition of 
labor is too severe. Why is competition of labor so severe in 
the city? Because labor in the country is so unremunerative, 
all things considered, that there is a stream to the city of men 
who ought to stay in the country. But once do justice in the 
market place, so that the farmers shall have an abundance, so 
that their sons shall be attracted by the opportunities of the 
country and stay there from choice—held there by virtue of 
that generous prosperity which the Almighty God intended to 
give to the sons of the earth for tilling the soil—and you solve 
the difficulties of the labor problem in the city. There will not 
be too much competition. Furthermore, there will be a greater 
abundance of food produced, and this will make the problem of 
living easier in the town. Just make the market place what it 
ought to be—a fair place, unpolsoned by artificial restraint, un- 
tainted by vicious practices like gambling—and you solve the 
problem not only of the farmer, but bigger problems of state- 
eraft and government as well. 

As one who has tried in a way to do something along the line 
of statecraft and government, I confess myself appalled by 
these problems. I confess myself absolutely overwhelmed by 
the difficulties of finding a right solution of the great questions 
that every day confront this Government of ours, problems 
growing out of the unequal distribution of wealth; the lack of 
free movement back and forth for the products of toil; the 
difficulty of making justice spread out to all the people and 
prosperity reach all quarters. These problems are hard to 
solve. Those of us placed under responsibility need the help 
of clear-brained, restful men out in the country especially. 

I have no faith or confidence in these great problems being 
solved by a select few—a few professors, or lawyers, or Con- 
gressmen, or judges, or political economists. I have no faith 
in human government coming from some superior individuals 
down. My whole faith in our institutions rests upon my faith 
in the fairness and intelligence and good judgment of the 
great masses of all the people of the United States. 

This is why I was so willing to leave Washington to partic- 
ipate in a great convention of farmers, to meet face to face so 
many earnest men from the country places, and have the in- 
spiration and encouragement that comes from being in contact 
with men who do the work of feeding humanity, the most im- 
portant thing in the social order. I honor the men responsible 
for this great gathering of farmers in St. Paul; I take off my 
hat in the presence of such men as those who have stood on 
the firing line of the farmers’ fight for an open and free market. 
It takes brave men to fight entrenched privileges. These men 
have been opposed by every device and obstacle that money 
could buy. They have been sneered at, jeered at, and taunted; 
struck cowardly blows from behind; abused and villified most 
shamefully. They have been unfairly treated and the whole 
country should know it. 

I could illustrate the desperate opposition of the grain com- 
bine to the farmers’ movement by many specific instances of 
underhand work if it would make the need of relief by legisla- 
tion more clear, but public praise does scant justice to the men 
who have borne the burden. Mr. Speaker, for months Benjamin 
Drake, of Minneapolis, with keen brain and unflagging industry, 
studied the methods of monopoly in exploiting grain growers, 
and, with the unanimous consent of Congress, I will print in the 
Recorp as an extension of my remarks, for the information of 
the country, the digest of his argument to the convention on the 
subject matter of this bill. Mr. Samuel H. Greeley, of Chicago, 
who for something like a quarter of a century was a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and who learned its methods 
from the inside, contributed valuable time in organizing the 
convention and made a speech exposing the vicious practices 
of the public-warehouse men of Illinois operating under the pro- 
tection of the Chicago Board of Trade. The substance of his 
speech also I will, with unanimous consent of the House and 
for its information, print in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

Marcus D. Munn, of St. Paul, one of the greatest lawyers of 
the West, thoroughly investigated the grain-marketing condi- 
tions in Minnesota, and vigorously condemned the illegal and 


unfair practices of the chamber of commerce monopoly. I regret 
that I have not the text of his argument to print for the benefit 
of Congress, but I say his opinion should carry weight with 
lawmakers. 


To emphasize the need of prompt action by the Department of 
Justice in destroying the illegal monopoly of the grain combine 
in Minneapolis and the importance of remedial legislation, such 
as this United States warehouse act now pending, I call atten- 
tion of Congress and the country to the fact that desperate 
efforts are being made right now to destroy the farmers’ move- 
ment for an independent and cooperative agency for selling 
their grain, 


The farmers have chosen. George S. Loftus, known nation 
wide as a reformer of wide vision and great courage, as their 
leader, and for months now he has, in consequence of that 
leadership, been the object of assault by every man and paper 
that the easy money of the grain gamblers could buy or coerce, 
They have hired character assassins to slander him; liars to 
libel him. They have paid papers to pester him, pushed banks 
to break him, persuaded politicians into political prostitution to 
destroy his influence. He has stood up under it erect and un- 
afraid, but it is time his brave fight for a square deal for 
humble men should have at least the support of just laws and 
law enforcement from our Government and a more lively and 
8 support from the farmers of the West, whom he serves 
so well. 


Mr. Speaker, the farmers’ convention in St. Paul was ad- 
dressed by Hon. C. C. Daniels, of North Carolina, now of the 
Department of Justice, with office in Minneapolis, on the sub- 
ject of “ Monopoly control of the cotton and tobacco markets of 
the country.” His speech was so strong in pointing out the 
menace of monopoly in a market place, and so clearly presents 
the need of Federal legislation in the matter of warehousing 
and the wisdom of this bill, that with unanimous consent of the 
House I will print it in the Rxconp as a part of my remarks. 


Mr. Speaker, the need of national legislation to protect the 
farmers’ market is clearly stated in the resolutions unanimously 
adopted in the St. Paul convention of farmers, December 10, 
1914, and reading as follows: 


Whereas it is generally believed, and to the best of our knowledge veri- 
fied, that the facilities for grain at Minneapolis and Chicago in public 
elevators are monopolized, unsuitable, unjust, and conducted against 
the interest of the genera! public; that this tem as now operated 
has been declared a Lp ii by well-infor: parties who are com- 
peter Jndges ; that such facilities although pantie in name are private 

fact, with discriminations in favor of the proprietors which pro- 
hibit the general use of such elevators by the public; and 

Whereas shippers of interstate grain have no means of expressing 
test by ballot against officials permitting present violation of 
publle terminal warehouse laws: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this convention recommends to the Congress of 
United States that it enact such legislation as will provide suitable 
pos elevator facilities under ownership and control of the Federal 

vernment at such prominent terminal ts as are now dominated 
by illegal forces in restraint of trade, and at such other terminals where 
the necessities of the public demand such storage; and this convention 
recommends the indorsement of such c against the grain passin; 
through such elevators as will care for proper returns on the Invest 
ments; and it ts further 

Resolved, That the Department of Justice of the United States be 
asked to prosecute all pa han grain in public elevators in 
restraint of trade and violation of law in all trade centers. 

We unqualifiedly denounce and condemn the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago as gam- 
bling houses and institutions aid and abetting organized monopolies 
in restraint of trade; that said mber of commerce and board of 
trade are themselves monopolies; that they harbor, protect, and assist 
lawbreakers and monopolies who take from the farmers certain values 
of their crops by methods which are neither legal nor justified in the 
interest of the common good: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the farmers of the Northwest here assembled, That the 
secretary of this convention be Instructed to demand of the rtment 
of Justice at Washington that immediate steps be taken to prosecute 
those responsible for such restraint of trade; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be furnished a copy 
of these resolutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the evidence already obtained from various court pro- 
ceedings, commercial organization reports, State investigations, con- 
gressional inquiries, testimony before industrial commissions, circuit and 
Supreme Court decisions relative to the corrupt, vicious, and monopo- 
listie methods of the said Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and 
Board of Trade of Chica be furnished to the said Department of 
Justice by those having of this contention to guide said De- 
partment of Justice in such prosecution. 


Whereas it is generally conceded that“ futures,” “ options," “ puts and 
calls,” ups and downs,” “ indemnities,” settlement by differences,” 
“ringing up trades,” and various other methods and Bh erie per- 
mitted and fostered by the Minneapolis Chamber of mmeree and 
Board of Trade of the City of Chieago are not necessary to the legiti- 
mate marketing of grain, nor are such methods in the interests of 
farmers or consumers; that the abi uoted terms represent a species 
of vicious gambling, breeding embezzlers and financial wrecks, and 
affect values of actual grain: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the farmers here assembled, That said gambling should 
be prohibited by law, and that this convention stands pl o assist 
Con. in the e of such laws as will prevent gambling in farm 
p cts and the elimination of the institutions which foster it. 
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Whereas, recognizing the evils resulting from present methods of grain 
inspection, the unfavorable results of d- 


„ and the 


we upon the Congress of the United States to pass a suitable 
Federal. 5 ction law that will provide for Federal inspection and 
ion of grades on grain entering into interstate com- 
merce, ap t, license, and commission inspectors, and remove 
same in failing to grade grain according to the standards prescribed 
by the Department of Agriculture, and that we condemn the so-called 
oss bill now 3 before the United States Congress in its 
failure to provide for these conditions, which will 1 the grading 
of grain entirely under the control of the United States as relat 
to interstate shipments ; 

Whereas we heartily indorse the attitude of our official organ, the 
Cooperators’ Herald, in its outspoken opposition to monopoly and 
“big business” in every form, and we pledge our support to the 
Herald and its management in its fight for reforms. e urge all 
farmers to subscribe for the Cooperators’ Herald, and to use every 
legitimate means to increase its circulation and influence: 


Resolved, That we appreciate the attitude of St. Paul and its citizens 
in its open-hearted welcome and warm friendship to the delegates and 
visitors to this convention, and recommend a rising vote of thanks on 
the part of this convention for the liberal ae which appears 
to be proverbial on the part of St. Paul, and heartily indorse the work 
of the officers and employees of the Equity Cooperative Exchange in 
this their crowning success in bringing about this great convention of 
farmers, and we desire to express a sincere feeling of warm * 
for the publications of St. Paul who are giving their loyal sup 
to the principle of an open and honest market and farmers’ terminal 
selling agency, and recommend the loyal support on the part of the 
farmers for these publications. 

Resolved, That we indorse and approve the policies of President Wil- 
son in relation to the wa factions in our sister Republic of Mexico 
and the deplorable strife of the warring nations of the world, and bid 
him God: in a peaceful solution of the present unfortunate condi- 
tions existing on the Continent of Europe. 

Resolved, That we consider a large standing Army and a greater Navy 
as a menace to peace rather than a preventive for war, and therefore 
do we stand opposed to an inerease in either Army or Navy. 

Resolved, That we indorse the attitude of the President of the United 

tates in favoring an American-owned merchant marine, sailing under 
the Stars and Stripes, and e Congress to speedily pass such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to authorize the Government to purchase and 
own vessels to be entered into the ocean carrying trade. 

Resolved, That we favor Government ownership of railroads as a 
remedy for the arbitrary raise in freight rates now pending, caused by 
the extravagance and waste under the present system of private owner- 


ship. 

Resolved, That we indorse the Postmaster General's policy in extend- 
ing to the Parcel Post System the collect-on-delivery provision, and 
favor an increase in the weight limit to 100 pounds for the first two 
zones and to 50 pounds for the longer hauls. 


Whereas private enterprise seeks private 3 enterprise 
seeks mutual advantage and community interest: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that we disapprove 
of any alliance, pool, or understanding between our farmer elevator 
managers and their competitors as to fixing of margins or prices or 
divisions of profit, and that such alliance or understanding or any kind 


of business dealing with line-nouse com tors at country points is an 
injury to cooperative advance; and it further 
Resolved, t any alliance or understa: or business d 


with so-called “ line-house commission firms” at the terminals, or other 
commission firms or organizations which are members of the chamber of 
commerce are not in keeping with the best interests to producers; that 
shipments to such eoncerns t in a revenue for the ber of com- 
merce, which is the enemy of the farmers’ selling movement at the ter- 
minals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that cooperative 
farmers’ elevators should demand that all their grain be divorced from 
chamber of commerce mixtures, ulations, storage, and gambling. 

Resolved, That this body go on record as urging its several Sta 
that a substantial portion of the Federal appropriation that comes to 
said States by passage of the Smith-Lever bill be used for the advance- 
ment of the women and children in the farmhouse. 


Whereas it is common know] and subject to unquestioned proof that 
the Minneapolis Chamber Commerce has — —.— 3 ired men 
srepute who have been 


and certain ng t Sage ie to place farmers in d 


Resolved, That the farmers here assembled In the interests of honest 
conditions at the terminals not only denounce such practices but we 
lege our united efforts and sa honor to bring the scoundrels to 
Just ce who have not only villified and abused our leaders but have 
taken from us year after year by questionable methods that to which 
in justice and fairness they were not entitled. 


Whereas it is a fact that Minneapolis mills refuse to purchase grain 
bee farmers through their own terminal eclling agency: Therefore 


Resolved, That the farmers assembled at this convention pledge to 
support independent mills outside of Minneapolis who merchandise flour 
from the wheat bought from the equity farmers. 


Whereas it is common knowledge and belief that the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal is the mouthpiece and spokesman of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis and 5 —.— to the farmers’ terminal marketing move- 
ment in St. Paul: Therefore be it 


That we condemn this attitude of the Minneapolis Jo 


Resolved, 
also that of the Fargo Forum and the Fargo Courier- 
other papers which ere using their influence 
and honest market at the terminals. 


The foregoing resolutions reflect the intense purpose of our 
great farming interests to compel a recognition of their right 
to an open and honest market. Our great cities also feel keenly 
the need of cooperation and a closer union with prosperous agri- 
culture. The Hon. Winn Powers, of St. Paul, in welcoming the 
farmers’ convention, used the following impressive words: 


No citizen with sense, punue spirit, and a fee for great 
things can contemplate this gathering with ordinary emotions. The 
of earnest farmers who have made a long journey to attend 
this convention must bring to our mind a vision of united ig oe age 
a vision of exalted cooperation, which will give us a higher faith 
the future of our Nation and in the development of human service. 
There is a seriousness and a digni Surrounding this convention 
which shuts frivolity from the mind and enforces upon one a spirit of 
1 and a desire to take hold of life earnestly and ~ 


ews, and 
opposition to an open 


many of the railroad ters the words “ Farmers’ special.” Now, we 
ve n accustom to business men's bankers’ specials, 
editorial , and even pugilists’ specials. But heretofore gene 


eir schedules to suit the farmer, 
then we may be sure that something has 5 to inspire a greatly 


movement of cooperation which you have started is in my judg- 
ment the most momentous thing that has happened in our country in 
this generation. In the first place, cooperation is the greatest word 
that been coined in modern times. nfortunately it has often re- 
mained but a word. But it is a vital force. Whether people like it or 
not, they may as well make up their mind to come to it. It is the con- 
soe movement of the ages. It is pepin across the world, to 
uild a new epoch, in which we shall see rea a real brotherhood of 
man and a community of effort and interest, which shall do away with 
all divisions and ha s among men. But the farmers’ cooperative 
movement is especially significant, because the farmer has been slower 
than other men to realize his own need, and because more than any 
other class the farmer needs this movement. 

The farmer has been slow to realize that ne must organize to fight 
for himself before he can do any effective fighting for the rest of 
world. Our farmers represent the most important economic factor in 
the world, and yt less bas been done for the farmers than for any other 
class. Why? ecause Taa have been so modest. You have borne your 
own burdens and done little kicking. You have allowed the world to 
fool you, to im on you. Every other class has seen to it that it 
was represented in the legislatures and in Congress, The farmer has 

me on carelessly voting for men, regardless of how these men served 
he farmer. Our legislative bodies have thought of the farmers last of 
all. Why? Because the farmer did not think of You have 
been listening to men and to societies that were eager to help you, and 
it never occurred to you that in order to get any real help you must 
help yourselves. Now you have suddenly realized that if the farmer 
wants to progress and get somewhere, has got to stand for his 
rights, and he has got to step up to the counter and insist on having 
the plate 8 to him before all the 
peop e. few years ago you began 
ow greatly your power was increased by o 


to the average farmer. The wise men say this is due to your own 
folly, your ignorance, and in some cases your shiftlessness. oubtless 
farmers, like other people, suffer from ignorance at times. But the 
most up-to-date and conscientious farmer has suffered beyond his desert, 
and through no fault of his own, because the law of supply and demand 
has not worked for him as it has for others. He has never had a fair 
share of the product of his labor. Less than 8 cents an hour goes to 
the farmer for his toil. Less than 1 cent goes to him from the loaf of 
bread that is sold to the consumer. Thousands of men are growing 
rich out of the farm products, but the farmer is not among them. The 
farmer does the work and somebody else gets the reward, and the con- 
sumer pays the bill. Somebody between the farmer and consumer is 
skinning both of them. This is the thing that you have got to fight 
and to kill, and I believe you are going t down to business and 
do it. And when you do, we of the cities will share in the new pros- 
perity which you have created. 

No man believes more thoroughly than I do in the agricultural col- 
in the ideals of scientific farming. Yet I feel 
that our farmers ve been overwhelmed by a great deal of useless 
“expert” advice. It used to be a common practice among certain 
interests to keep the laboring man from thinking of his earthly troubles 
by diverting his attention to the e glories of heaven. In like 
manner we see many good-intentioned people trying to distract the 
thought of the farmer from his serious economic problems by glibly 
discoursing to him of the beauties of rural life, the necessity for keep- 
ing the boy on the farm, and the wonderful results of making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. But manifestly there is 
no advantage of making two blades of grass grow if the farmer is losin: 
money on each blade he epee It is highly desirable that farm life 
should be beautiful; highly desirable that the boy should stay on the 
farm. these are secondary problems. First of all must be settled 


leges of the coun 


But 
and settled rightly, the question of a fair division of the products of 
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the farmer’s toil, the question of honest markets, and a square deal for 
the farmer in the financial operations of the country. When these 
primary problems are settled I have no doubt that the farmer will be 
most happy to listen to the expert gentlemen who want him to keep 
dandelions out of his-front yard and to give an evening a week to the 
neighborhood club. 

You are being fought by powerful interests: they will continue to 
oppose you. But you are stronger than they if you once get together 
and act in unison. Your voting power, your social power, is immense. 
You must use this to win your battle. As was sald in colonial days, 
“You must hang together or you will hang separately.” I have no fear 
that our American farmers will be overthrown by the pirates of the 
financial world. Too much depends on the success of the farmer in 
this great battle. 

You have made St. Paul your headquarters. St. Paul is proud to have 
this honor. You can not help the farmer without helping the city. 
I assure you that you are among friends. We want to do our share 
toward making your country life successful, so that city and country 
may be united in a brotherhood of prosper y We welcome you in the 
sure faith that you are earnestly working for a better and a bigger 
future—a future of justice and happiness—and the whole world will be 
better off when you have won your fight. 


Speech of Hon. Benjamin Drake, of Minneapolis, on Govern- 
ment-owned warehouses and Federal inspection, delivered De- 
cember 9, 1914, before the farmers’ convention in St. Paul: 

Mr. Chairman, of all vital needs confronting the grain wer of 


For two reasons. First, because under the present system it is a 
literal fact that the Northwestern shipper has ordinarily no place to 
store, mix, or clean his pe at the terminals. He must sell imme- 
diately, N age me of market conditions, or else suffer exorbitant charges 
and certain 5 py in the price of his 3 The terminal 
elevators of to-day are in fact grain hospitals,“ and the very fact 
that grain is stored in a terminal elevator depreciates its value from 
1 to 2 cents per bushel.. This fact was freely admitted by Charles A. 
Magnuson, president of one of the largest terminal elevators of Min- 
neapolis, at the recent legislative investigation. His admission was 
oe oe by the testimony of many other members of the Minneapolis 
chamber, 

In addition to exorbitant charges and certain depreciation in price 
incident to the storage of grain under the present system, it must be 
remembered, too, that the warehouses are buyers of grain. Their in- 
terests are directly opposed to the interests of the producer. The 
warehouses of the Chicago market handle over 90 per cent of the real 
grain entering that terminal for public storage. he warehouse and 
milling interests of the Minneapolis terminal absolutely control the 

licy and practices of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. These 

terests do not care to provide a place for the producer to store, mix, 
or clean his grain. In practice they do not do it, although nominally 
required by law to do so. By unreasonable rules, unfair practices, and 
exorbitant charges the buy interests have practically eliminated 
private storage at terminal points. Try to store grain in Minneapolis 
when the millers want grain to grind and you will be informed that 
the elevators have no storage room. So completely and systematically 
is 5 storage 3 in Minneapolis, that Mr. Magnuson, 

uoted above, testified he had no privately stored grain in his elevator 

1913 and that he could not distinctly remember a period when he 
had had any grain for private storage, 

But the question of storage is more vital than I have yet suggested. 
The vast accumulations now held in the terminal warehouses of Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis are systematically used as the Instrument of 

rice manipulation. Speculation is not an incident, it is the main 
83 of the modern grain exchange. If newspaper report and com- 
mon understanding are to be believed a single member of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber recently made $100,000 in less than one hour of 
future ae I venture the assertion that members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade derive $10 through speculative trading where they derive 
$1 from handling real grain. In Minneapolis the situation is only a 
little better. Gambling is the corner stone of each institution, and in 
comparison with either I believe the rations of the Louisiana Lot- 
one would Ae literally insignifican 

o a considerable extent, and to an extent not generally understood, 
it is the vicious control of vast accumulations of grain under the pres- 
ent warehousing system which makes gambling and market manipula- 
tion possible. e same has been true of cotton in the past. The buy- 
ing interests control these accumulations and use them to batter down 
any impending rise in price. The producer is not allowed to store his 
grain, but is forced to sell to the warehouse and milling monopoly as 
soon as his grain reaches the terminal. 

The operation of Government warehouses would go far to release the 

roducer from the of buying interests and to permit prices to be 

ed by the natural law of supply and demand. Here the producer 
might store, clean, or mix his grain at normal cost. Under the present 
system it invariably passes at once into the hands of the organeg buy- 
ing interests, and the entire accumulation is then used to batter down 
the price of the whole visible su py. It is immaterial, from my point 
of view, whether the State or the Federal Government establish such 
warehouses. Either would be effective for the purposes, but immediate 
action is imperative. 

Again, I call your attention to the question of Federal grading and 
inspection. The Federal Government has already established grades 
for corn. Why not extend the system to all kinds of grain? The 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis is controlled by mills and ele- 
vators—by the buying interests. The chamber opposed the Federal 

rading of corn at a recent hearing before a committee of Congress. 
This action was obviously taken because the buying interests were 
satisfied with the present system of Minnesota inspection. The pro- 
ducer is not satisfied. He has voiced his dissatisfaction long and loud, 
but without avail. 

When the producers of North and South Dakota and Montana ship 
grain to the Minneapolis terminal, what recourse have they if the in- 
spection and grades of the Minnesota inspection department are not 
fair? What recourse have the producers of another State against 
the inspection department of Illinois if they ship to Chicago? None 
whatever. The interests of shippers in this matter are not bounded 
by State lines. It is inevitably and logically a matter for Federal 
enactment and control. 

Further, under the present system of conflicting State grades, there 
is no such thing as uniformity of grades or inspection.» The same 
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grade means one thing in Illinois, another in Wisconsin, and still 
another in Missouri. n Minnesota the same grade means one thing 
at Duluth and another thing at Minneapolis. Duluth is an export 
market. In addition, owing to 3 to Superior, Wis., the dual 
system of inspection obtains and grain may be inspected by depart- 
ments of both States. In Minneapolis the mills consume over per 
cent of the wheat entering the terminal. It is distinctly a consump- 
tive market, and the mills dominate and control. As a result, shown 
beyond the shadow of doubt at the recent legislative investigation, 
inspection and dockage of grain at the export market of Duluth is more 
5 — to the producer than at the mill-controlled market at Minne- 
apolis. i 

The spectacle of a State inspection department setting Tp one stand- 
ard of grading and dockage at Duluth and another at Minneapolis is 
too absurd to deserve comment. It aptly illustrates the vice of the 
whole system. In ar eens it shows beyond all question that the 
buying interests of nneapolis exercise some sort of control or in- 
fluence oyer the Minneapolis inspectors. I do not say this control is 
necessarily corrupt or dishonest. It may not even be conscious or 
intentional on the part of the Minnesota inspection department. 
“nada pielons it exists, and such favoritism would cease under Federal 

spection. 

gain, I have in my session evidence which I think fairly estab- 
lishes the existence in the past of many illicit practices on the part of 
Minneapolis mills and elevators which appear to be the direct result of 
3 and n 5 i 

or example, mills were formerly allowed to obtain reinspection a 
week or 10 days after the date of original inspection and 8 of 
the 12 The condition of the grain might have changed altogether, 
but I am informed it was formerly the practice of the Micnesota tnapec: 
tion department to permit reinspection, to the loss of the producer. 
Grain, I am informed, was frequently removed from a car at Minne- 
apolis mills and elevators, either In whole or in part, and then some- 

ng shoveled back into the car and reinspection demanded and ob- 
tained. Other examples of the same nature might be given, but time 
does not A apa? 

Federal grading and inspection will secure uniformity of grades and 
dockage, to the K. 305 advantage of the producer as well as the legiti- 
mate export and domestic trade. It will remove favoritism and the 
unwholesome influence of the organized buying Interests over State 
inspection departments. It is for these reasons that the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce is opposing Federal inspection, while producers 
in the proportion of 10 to 1 are advocating it. 


Speech of Hon. C. C. Daniels before the Equity Cooperative 
Exchange convention at St. Paul, Minn., December 9, 1914, on 
cotton and tobacco marketing: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: “He who would have equity must do equity.” 

Most of us are tempted to r late our conduct toward others by the 
way others treat us; “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” is 
too often the motto that we follow. 

We can not afford to forget that we reap that which we sow and that 


3 produces oe bo pg 

r and injustice can not successfully contend with integrity. 
The germ of dishonesty in the intended victim is the weak spot which 
those who attempt to decelve and defraud always find. 

The victim of the scamp who sells green goods” to the unsophisti- 
1 ine " is always the dishonest man who is willing to defraud 

ne! K 

The man who goes broke“ hy gf eet in futures expects to 
get an money of scme one else who has bet on the wrong side of the 
market. 

There was an intelligent, refined looking man in the North Carolina 
1 one day as I passed through that institution. I had 

own him when he enjoyed the respect of all and was recognized as 
a reliable business man. I e goes to talk with him, and asked him 
why he committed the crime of embezzlement for which he was sen- 
tenced. He said he read the 1 dissertations of a professor 
in a great university in which he said that dealing in cotton futures 
was the means by which the market was “ steadied,” and that he felt 
that as a friend of the farmers who raise cotton that he ought to hel 
“steady” the market; that he bought “cotton futures" until h 
money gave out and the market was not steady; he then took some 
of the money with which he had been intrusted and tried to “ steady ” 
the market with that, but still the market instead of being steady“ 
became as frisky as a 2-year-old colt, and then he poured into the 
hands of the stockbrokers all the money he could get hold of, and some 
heartless man who had intrusted him with his money had him arrested 
and the cruel judge, not . received his instructions under the 
learned professor that he had followed, sent to the penitentiary. 

As I was leaving the gentleman in stri asked me as a favcr to 
him if I would not at least throw a brick at the fool professor who 
had no more sense or no more character than to teach such a doctrine. 
I 1 I would, and this is the brick. 

f the farmers of this Nation desire justice—if they want a fair 
return for the product of their toil—they must do justice and be 
content with receiving the reasonable value of the crops they raise. 

There are few ee who have suffered more from injustice than 
have the farmers. They have not received a fair share of the product 
of their toil, but have permitted those who gamble in the crops they 
— to wax fat by taking an inequitable portion of the fruit of their 
abor, 

This injustice has at times made many of them bitter, and a spirit 
of hostility and a determination to even up the score has found 
lodgment in the hearts of many. 

“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.“ If the farm- 
ers can be kept mad—if they will endeavor “to fight the devil with 
flre“ — those who seek to take from them an unjust share of the 
product of their labor will succeed—because they know the game. 

Much of the injustice done the farmers can be avoided if the farmers 
will inform themseives of the conditions surrounding the products that 
they produce and will themselves be content to secure for their crops 
the real value of the same. 

The fundamental basis for any equitable farmers’ organization is 
absolute justice to others, regardless of the way the farmers themselves 
are 3 This is the only basis upon which any organization ought 
to stand. 

When absolute justice is the basis of an organization the members 
are then in a position to use their influence and power to force others 
to do justice to them. 

If the law against conspiracy, illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade and monopoly had been impartially enforced, the farmers of this 
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country would have had many dollars that have gone into the coffers 
of the lawbreakers, and their families would have enjoyed many com- 
forts that have been denied them. 
STUDY THE INFLUENCES THAT FIX PRICES. 
The time has arrived when the farmers should give earnest and 
A study to the influences that fix the price of the crops they 


se. ` 
The is the lamp that lights the future.” 
A study of that which has been done will throw light on that which 
may be done. If one product has been monopo and the farmers 


have been made to suffer by reason of this monopoly, a study of the 
means by which the monopoly was accomplished and the product of 
the farmers’ toil transferred to the pock of those who established 
e -controlled the monopoly may enable others to escape a similar 
ate. 

In the section of the country in which I was reared the farmers 
raise tobacco and cotton and buy their meat from the Ilinois stock 
raisers, and their flour from the Minnésota millers. 

Since every pasion of this country is so interwoven with every 
other portion, it is as impossible for one section to be injured without 
other sections suffering also ns it is to cut off the band of a man 
without ‘the other portions of the body being affected thereby. 

It may, therefore, be of service to the farmers of the Northwest to 
look into the way in which the tobacco and cotton crops of the South 
were marketed and the influences that determine what portion of the 
returns from these crops the farmers receive. 


THE TOBACCO MONOPOLY AN EXAMPLE OF OPPRESSION. 


In the early days of America, when this portion of the country was 
the undisputed hunting ground of the Indian and neither the French 
trapper nor the 8 missionary had made his abode in these 
fastnesses, tobacco was a favored crop along the Atlantic coast. It 
was at times the measuring rod of commerce, and served as money for 


the early inhabitants. 

For many years the law of supply and demand fixed the price of 
This was true until 1890, at which time five tobacco manu- 
facturers, under the guiding hand of James B. Duke, formed a combi- 
nation and organ the American Tobacco Co, This combination 
without pales proceeded to effectually repeal the law of supply and 


tobacco, 


leaves the smo tobacco barn until the manufactured article goes 
into the mouth of the consumer—are varied. The 1 uity of some 
of the keenest brains of the world has been taxed to utmost to de- 


vise the various methods used for the carrying out of the nefarious 
purpose of monopolization. 

Immediately after the welding of this compgct organization the as- 
tute gentlemen, who from that day to this good hour have been the 
domina force in the tobacco business of this country, had their 

liant tools and their equally pliant fools to whisper in the ears of the 
obacco farmers of the on of the country along the Atlantic.coast 
where the tobacco used by the combination was produced that by this 
combination the market for tobacco would be greatly extended and that 
the demand for the weed would be greatly increased and that the 
— 1. would receive much larger prices for the tobacco that they 
raised. 


tically no independent onda to handle and had to seek other avenues 
for his energy and oe tal. The retailers were persuaded, cajoled, or 
forced to show favor to the goods of the trust. The consumers were 
attracted by coupons, attractive paverne; and by fake “independent” 
goods which were made by the trust. This process of elimination went 
on. until the Tobacco Trust had more than 80 per cent of the tobacco 
business in the United States. 

But what of the tobacco farmer? 

Did he grow rich along with the trust magnates who ran this steam 
roller over the small tobacco manufacturer, the jobber, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer? 


ne pe verily.” The demand for tobacco Increased, but those who 
were able to compete with the Tobacco Trust had been driven out of 
business. ‘There was only one bidder for the farmers’ tobacco. 


In 1901, however, the Imperial Tobacco Co., of England, became a 
real competitor for the farmers’ tobacco. Prices went up, and the 
farmers were paid a fair price for their crops, This competition con- 
tinued until September 2, 1902, and at that time the American Tobacco 
Co, and the Imperial Tobacco o. made terms—the American eagle and 
the British lion lay down together—and tobacco dropped from 3 to 5 
cents a pound in a single day. 

As a result of this unholy alliance the British-American Tobacco Co. 
was organized and the worid parceled out between them. 

The Japanese Government. which has a Government monopoly of 
the tobacco business of Japan, was at one time a competitor for the 
farmers’ tobacco. By some means, which the public has never 

rmitted to understand, they ceased to be real competitors for the 
armers' tobacco, although ey continued to use American tobacco. 
It was generally understood that there was some sort of understanding 
between the Japanese Government and some branch of the Tobacco 
Trust by which the Japanese secured their tobacco at the lowest price 
at which the trust bought its tobacco, so that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would not papere against the Tobacco Trust for the farmers’ 
tobacco. Whatever arrangement, the Japanese Government ceased 
to be a real competitor for the farmers’ tobacco. 

The price of leaf tobacco went down and down until the farmers 
were paid just enough to keep them raising it, and the prices were 
varied enough from time to time to cause “ hope to spring eternal in 
the human breast.“ 

Why should the Tobacco Trust pay more for tobacco when one man 
nt 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, had the power to fix the price at such 
figures as his fancy dictated? 


Jof the Supreme 


CONSCIOUS WRONGDOERS, 


The work of the Tobacco Trust became so bold that it and its or- 
ganizers and manipulators were haled into court, and the Chief Justice 
mrt of the United States denounced them as con- 
scious wrongdoers, and the highest court in the land decreed the dis- 
solution of the trust, so that competition would be restored. 

The Circuit Court of the Southern District of New York was directed 
to carry out this decree of the Supreme Court. The circuit court, 
after numerous conferences with the attorneys of the Tobacco Trust, 
entered a decree which purported to dissolve the Tobacco Trust and 
restore competitive conditions. 

Mr. J. C. MeReynolds was at that time assistant to Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham and in e of the Tobacco Trust case. He is re- 
ported in the newspapers as having pronounced the decree of the cir- 
cuit court as not worth the paper it was written on and fit only for 
the scrap heap. Mr. McReynolds was Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Wilson until he was elevated to the Supreme Court bench. 

It seemed to me that the decree indicated that the ears of the circuit 
— 25 were attuned to hear the tick of the stock ticker more than the 
3 of people who had been injured by these “conscious law- 

reakers. 

The result of this judicially designated dissolution was to add mil- 


‘lions of dollars to the market 8 ot the stocks and bonds of the 


business, or that illegal raint of the tobacco business has been ended, 
is, in my judgment, entitled to admission to the institution for the 
feeble-minded. 

The tobacco farmers are still in the grasp of the same men that “ held 
them up before the Tobacco Trust was judicially dissolved. 


THE FIGHT OF THE KENTUCKY FARMERS, 


The hyn Saag of the farmers who raise burley tobacco illustrates 
the fact that there has been only a change in the method of accomplish- 
ing results and in bookk ng since the court's decree was rendered. 

At a period when the Tobacco Trust thought itself so strong that it 
dared do whatever it found profitable, the price of burley tobacco was 
put to about 6 cents a pound. 

The farmers of Kentucky and other sections where burley tobacco is 

wn or, ed for the purpose of escaping the apresta of the 
obacco Trust. The bankers and business men hel them in their 
fight, and they held their core for three years, and then sold it for 
8 cents a pound. While the farmers of Kentucky won a great 
victory in forcing the trust to pay a reasonable price for three crops of 
their tobacco, it was a victory that cost them dearly, and doubtless 
man : things were done that can not be approved and are best relegated 
0 o on, 

The gentlemen who were trained by the trust before the elements into 
which it had been dissolved were washed by hace a decree and made 
“whiter than snow,” recognized the fact that if the farmers who raised 
burley tobacco continued to sell their tobacco in bulk that the — — 
cooperate again and force the fingers“ to the reasonable value 
of their tobacco, as they had forced the “hand” to do before the 
judicial cleansing of the “conscious lawbreakers.” 

To prevent this, loose-leaf-tobacco warehouses were established all 
over the burley-tobaceo growing section, and the selfishness and jeal- 
ousy of different towns brought into play as a means of preventing 
the farmers from 5 for thelr mutual advantage. 

The scheme is working. he farmers of the burley-growing section 
are now unorganized. they sell their tobacco at such prices as the 
“tittle trusts” see fit to pay them. 5 

The 8 retail tobacco stores are being driven out of business 
more rapi 1 than before the court decreed the establishment of com- 

tition.” he independent tobacco jobber is a rare curiosity, while the 

dependent manufacturers are so scarce that the skeleton of the last 
remnant may be preserved by some heavily endowed institution as an 
extinct animal that was dangerous to “ 8 + 

The methods pursued to monopolize the tobacco business are the 
methods used by other conscious wrongdoers to monopolize and con- 
trol other lines of commerce, 

A pepe of these methods may enable us to prevent the monopoliza- 
tion of other products. . 

The trust defender is quick to announce that you can not“ unscramble 


m the results attained in dissolving trusts by court decree, those 
who 1 monopoly have but little basis for encouragement. 
It is therefore of all the more importance that every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the “eggs” being “ scrambled.” 


IS COTTON IN DANGER OF BEING MONOPOLIZED? 


Is there any danger that “ King Cotton” may become a victim to 
the “conscious wrongdoers,” and 1 from his imperial estate to be a 
serf, doing the bidding of the same selfish interests that dominate and 
control the tobacco business? a 

Most men will say that the cotton Sip are too great to be monop- 
olized. The undertaking is too great to thought of. That it is a 
figantic undertaking none will dispute, but this is an age of large 

eas and great accomplishment. 

A few years none would have believed that one man would domi- 
nate and control the tobacco busin or that the steel and iron busi- 
ness of the Nation would be controlled and dominated by one small 

up of men, or that the transportation facilities of large sections of 

his country would respond to the touch of one man's mind as the well- 
trained horse responds to the hand of his master. 

The magnitude of the cotton business and its far-reaching effect on 
every avenue of commerce makes it all the more important that it 
should be free from the polluting hand of the monopolist. 

Congressman FINLEY, of South Carolina, in discussing the cotton 
question, gave voice to this idea when he said : 

“Cotton is a world commodity—anything that affects it affects not 
only the whole of this country but countries In Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Cotton has its ramifications in every civilized 7 55 of the 
globe. The industry can no more be characterized as local than can the 
effects resulting from its prosperity or adversity be localized. If the 
South has to sell cotton at less than the cost of production, then she 
will have no money available to buy the manufactures of New Senger 
New York, Pennsylvania, or the Middle West. In the end the rest © 
the country must share the hard times the South faces in the immediate 


future.’ 
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In 1913 this country produced 14,315,015 bales of cotton, which, 
together with the cotton sold. was valued at more than $1,000,000,000. 
Its value exceeded the world's output of gold and silver more than 

„000,000. Only 42 — cent of the crop was consumed by home 
manufacture: the remainder being exported abroad. Cotton has for 
years been relied on to maintain the balance of trade of this country. 

But what is the condition to-day? 

Senator HOKE SMITH, of Georgia, thus depicts the conditions that 
confront the cotton farmers: 

“The loss of our European market for cotton has left this country 
with a crop of 15,000,000 bales and with a market for 5,000,000 bales 
destroyed by the European war. Our own citizens have in no way been 

msible for this condition; it is not a normal case of production and 
is 3 but is a normal production with the demand destroyed 

y a fore war. 

“A week before war was declared in Europe middling lint cotton was 
sotling for an average of 134 cents a pound, and for the past five years 
it sold for an average of 121 cents a pound, and for the past 10 years 
for 12 cents a pound average. Our exportation of this great commodit 
brought back to our country last year Lg a sales abroad 610,000,000. 
It has no rival as an American product in its value in our international 
trade or in its contribution to the commerce of our country. To-day 
we are almost 896 the English people, consulting with the 
representatives of the ury Department, begging for extension of 
time on our liabilities to that country, and largely because this product 
is not being bought by Great Britain as it would be bought, because of 
this 5,000, bales excess for which there is no market.” 

The condition of the cotton business to-day is such that there has been 
a coming together of various elements to devise some means of preserv- 
ing from bankruptcy those engaged in raising this article of commerce 
that is of such vital importance to this Nation. 

Senators and Congressmen [abe Sires various measures to take care 
of the 5,000,000 bales for which there is no market. 

One hig mip was for the Government to buy this quantity for 
which there is no market and hold it for 18 months, so as to ea 
market for the balance of the crop; another plan proposed was for the 
Government to loan the money to the farmers direct and permit the 
surplus cotton to be held in warehouses until the war is over and there 
is a demand for the entire crop. Other plans were proposed; but the 

lan finally adopted was for the banks, working hand in hand with the 

23 partment, to loan money to those who desired to hold their 
cotton for a time when normal conditions should make a demand for 
the cotton. 

There is cooperation between the United States Treasury rtment, 
the banks, and the business men all over the country, and much is being 
done to relieve the cotton producers of the South from the deplorable 
conditions in which the European war has placed them. 

The farmers of the South are grateful to those who have joined with 
them in helping to save them from complete bankruptcy and to save 
from destruction one of the la businesses in this country. 

The Good Book truly says, No man liveth to himself.“ 


THE CONDITION OF COTTON BUSINESS OFFERS TEMPTATION TO MONOPO- 
LISTS, 


During and just after the Civil War graft and corruption ran riot 
in this country to such an extent as has probably never been equaled 
in the history of the Nation. 

During the Spanish-American War “embalmed beef” was bought 

m unscrupulous manufacturers and fed to our soldiers. 

“ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” some one has said. 
‘The cold-blooded and the vicious often take advantage of the necessi- 
ties and the sufferings of people to enrich themselves and thereby still 
further impoverish those who are hopies 

Do not the conditions existing in the cotton business to-day offer the 
opportunis aed ms crafty and greedy to do with cotton just what was 

obacco 
yaa A thane who monopolized tobacco, who crushed and destroyed the 
hopes of so many engaged in the tobacco business, too kind-hearted to 
— the same sort of machinery in motion in the cotton business? 

Are there not other “ conscious wrongdoerxs who are ready to take 
advantage of conditions brought on by the European war and monopo- 
lize the cotton business? 

Congressman HEFLIN, of Alabama, in asking the passage of an act to 
relieve the cotton situation, sounded this warning: 

“Since Jacob's cunning obtained the birthright of Esau it has been 
found necessary to place metes and bounds about human conduct and 
restraints around the improper activities of men, and I call upon this 
House to provide ways and means to protect the dist producers 
of cotton m the pillage and plunder of a band of marauding specu- 
lators. With some of the banks unable to do any more for the pro- 
ducer, and some refusing to hand him the money deposited with them 
by the Government, and with the market cloned temporarily to more 
than half of the cotton crop, the producer is helpless. He like the 
ship without a rudder, drifting at sea; and when that occurs, you know 
what happens—there are friendly vessels that would like to render aid, 
and there are also pirate vessels that would like to plunder the ship, 
and if the pirate vessels are strong enough they always rob the ship and 
despoil the crew. It is sadly true that there are men who delight to 
prey upon the unfortunate in time of their distress, and there are people 
who will take advantage of the deplorable and distressing condition that 
now affects the people of the South. There is a man who says: The 
time to make money is when you catch your friends in trouble; when 
they are hard p and are almost down and out you can make 

y any rate of interest: then is the time to press them.’ 

The character of and avarice is still abroad in the land; the 
cruel disposition to rob the man who is in distress, to get rich upon the 
misfortune of others, is a mean and despicable thing, but it exists and 
must be reckoned with in a time like this, and something must be done 
to prevent the pillage and plunder of the people of the South.” 


BEWARE OF THE TROJAN HORSE. 


Have those who are actuated by greed and avarice shown any interest 
in the cotton business? 

Is there any evidence that those who have had experience in building 
up monopoly have cast covetous eyes at the cotton business? 

It may be chat the gaze of the cat as he sees the timid mouse come 
out in the open is only evidence of platonic interest in the little 
N but i wise mouse puts as much distance as possible between it 
an e cat. 

Of course, those gentlemen knighted as conscious wrongdoers“ have 
only a platonic desire to render aid to the cotton farmers of the South, 
but it would be well to be sure that the large and handsome horse pre- 
sented is not filled with armed Trojans, 


WATER POWER ACQUIRED. 
_ The t water-power companies that have harnessed the rivers in 
North Carolina, South Str eat Georgia, and other Southern States 
have been largely acquired by the financiers. who are associated with 
3 Duke, the brains and force that brought about the tobacco 

The development of that section of the South under the stimulus of 
convenient electric power means much, and the praise of Mr. Duke and 
advertisements. of trust topaceo and ‘coluctas of Anoa mation on ike 

0 st tobacco and columns 
a Great ‘Wizard aA Finance.” È 0 some flattery of the 
ne o e first results of the acquiring of the great power com les 
by Mr. Duke and his associates was to fiance the Lare en mills 
to discard their steam plants and secure the power for the operation of 
their mills from their power companies. 

Two objects were ed by this—the mills got more economical and 
satisfactory power, and the men who controlled the power companies 
had the mill owners, to a large extent, in their power. 

Large Spa was invested in cotton mills by Mr. Duke and his asso- 
clates. This, of course, gave poopie employment, made for the develop- 
1 ot Bg Ape! t and a 5 p! s to inki more Koty of Mr. 

ssociates, an en m 
1 mtg y, gave them a firmer grip on 
COTTON WAREHOUSES. 


It is evident from a study of the way that the tobacco monopoly 
was secured that Mr. Duke recogn the fact that the control of the 
raw material is desirable if a commodity is to be monopolized, 

For many years cotton has been sold direct from the farmer to mer- 
chants, the milimen, and exporters. Very little was put in storage 
warehouses. 

The desire of Mr. Duke and his associates to help the cotton farm- 
ers—just as he and his Tobacco Trust associates had hel: the tobacco 
farmers—stirred him to action. They doubtless saw tha the cotton 
farmers would pet their cotton in storage warehouses that it would be 
easier to keep ck of the cotton, and that cotton sto warehouse 
certificates could be gotten hold of with less labor and less publicity 
oas 3 1 geraai Conan: a x 

ever the motive may „ in the early part of this year steps 
were taken by Mr. Duke and his associates to provide storage ware 
houses in which to store the farmers’ cotton. The Raleigh (N. C.) 
News-Observer of April 15, 1914, says: 

“Relative to the meeting of the American Cotton Mannfacturers’ 
Association, made up largely of the cotton-mill men of the South, and 
3 North and South Carolina, Which will be held in New Lork 
April 27—28, loca! cotton-mill men are in receipt of a letter from Secre- 
tary C. B. Bryant, of Charlotte, calling especial attention to the matter 
of the Duke warehouse plan, which will be up for special discussion 
at that time. The letter states that the plan will be presented on the 
night of Monday, April 27, by President Frank W e of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. As to the manner in w ich the plan 
came before the association the letter says: 

„Mr. Duke was in North and South Carolina a couple of weeks ago 
inspecting the Southern Power Co., Interurban Railway Co., and other 
properties in which he is interested, He mentioned to the manufac- 
turers he ran across his idea of the warehouse question and it was so 
convincing that we promptly set about some way cf bringing it before 
the association. As our membership covers such a tremendous terri- 
tory, it was practically out of the question, both on the score of ex- 

nse and inconvenience, to get representatives from all the Southern 

tates to attend a hurried meeting. 

“ Hence the temporary organization committee was necessary, and ts 
com of three manufacturers from each North and South Carolina, 
with cotton merchants and cotton farmers associated therewith to such 
= extent as to get their point of view as well as that of the manufac- 

urers. 

“In the meantime, therefore, it Is earnestly urged that all cotton 
manufacturers carefully consider the matter and where possible dis- 
cuss it among themselves with a view to choosing additional members 
of the board of governors and other officers of the association in the 
different States, asking that they cooperate in attending to this im- 
portant phase of the matter, 

It is very encouraging that so far the plan has met with the warm- 
est commendation from the press; that leading manufacturers all over 
the country who have talked it over approve it and are anxious to help 
it along; and that the banking interests of the whole country are really 
willing to back it. 

“No money subscriptions are asked from the mills, and yet they will 
obtain their full share of the benefits of the low interest rates, their 
reer er: profits of the enterprise, and their vote in the management of 

s affairs.” 


DOES NOT THE WAR IN EUROPE MAKE IT EASIER TO MONOPOLIZE THE 
COTTON 


The cotton crop of this country is selling around 6 or 7 cents a 
pound, which is considerably less than it costs to make it. 

The Government is supp 8 to loan the farmers; triotic 
bankers are doing the same. e bankers of the North and the West 
are vieing with the bankers of the South in meeting the emergency. 
This is another evidence of the fact that this is a united country, and 
he who would accentuate sectional lines is an enemy to progress and 
peace, and deserves the contempt of all good men. . 

Loans at 6 cents a pound are being made on many bales of cotton, 
and the cotton stored in warehouses and certificates issued for the 
same. 

If, perchance, there should be found men controlling large capital 
who believe that the time to make money is when you catch your 
friends in trouble, when rat Tr hard pressed and are almost down 
and out and you can make them pay any rate of interest, then is the 
time to press them,” would not this present crisis in the cotton business 
be a good time to turn an honest penny" ? 

There has been made this year 5,000,000 bales of cotton for which 
there is no market. Is it not well for “all cotton manufacturers to 
earefully consider the matter“? For, as Mr. Br t so naively says in 
writing to the cotton millers in the interest of Mr. Duke's plan: 

“It is believed that this cotton-warehouse plan can be utilized to 
furnish the South with the cheapest money in the world and an abun- 
dance. The indorsement of the plan by leading bankers in the United 
States and their offering to take the paper in practically unlimited 
quantities assures that if we carry this scheme to a successful conclu- 
sion, we will have taken probably the greatest step toward economic 
independence that has yet been made in the development of the South. 
Frankly, this proposition is whatever we make it,” 


to 


- 
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It is possible that by this Duke warehouse plan “ the manufacturers 
may take the greatest step toward economic independence” “by the 
cotton manufacturers of the cotton farmer” “that has yet been made 
in the development of the South.“ 

The war makes more probable the “ Independence" of the miller, so 
far as the farmer is concerned. 3 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 


Suppose Mr. Duke should read the beautiful story of Joseph, and 
after reading it he and his assoclates should conclude to follow the 
biblical example of the gentleman who so virtuously rejected the uc- 
tive advances of Mrs. Potiphar, but engrossed the corn market until he 
had secured all the cattle and lands and had made practical slaves of 
the ple of E; t as a result of his business acumen. 

After the patriotic bankers and business men all over the comnis 
aided by a Secretary of the Treasury who is always alert to use h 
office and the funds of the people for the benefit of the producers, have 
done all they could to relieve the unfortunate situation brought on 88 
the foreign war, and as a result of their efforts 4,000,000 or 5,000, 0 
bales of cotton should be withdrawn from the market and impounded 
in the storage warehouses, what might a modern Joseph do to corner 
the cotton market? f 

A modern Joseph would not find it difficult to buy from the farmers 
their equity in the warehouse certificates issued for the cotton stored in 
warehouses on which loans had been made. 

In this way couldn't a modern 1 0 corner the cotton market by 
the investment of a minimum of cash, make a name for himself as 
a philanthropist, and be in position, by the use of the cotton impounded 
in storage warehouses, to fix the price of the farmers’ cotton for years 
to come and at the same time force the spinners to buy their cotton 
from or ise Ar him? 

The possibilities of this cotton scheme would make Joseph turn all 
the colors of his famous coat of many colors out of pure envy, if he 
ean look down from the battlements of the blessed, or look up from 
the summerlike temperature of the regions where they are not per- 
mitted to water even railroad stock. i 

The farmers of this country are interested in all conditions that affect 
life, and I have thus spoken to you of what has been done in monopo- 
lizing tobacco and that which appears to me to threaten the monopo- 
lization of cotton. 

The conditions that the tobacco farmer has suffered from and which 
the cotton farmers may suffer from are not conditions brought about 
A natural causes, but are conditions brought about by the violation 
of the laws of God and man. 

The three oe that the farmer must consider and prepare him- 
self to deal intelligently with are the making the transportation, 
and the marketing of his crop: 

The making of his crop he must work out bimself, depending, to 
some extent, on labor conditions. 

The transportation of his crops he can affect only by the use of his 
influence an ere to secure equitable freight rates and just rules and 
regulations. e must use his influence to secure on State railroad 
commissions and the interstate commissions men who are not trained 
to look at 5 of rates solely with the view of paying dividends, 
but he must endeavor to get men broad enough to consider all phases 
of rate making and rules regulating transportation, so as to do justice 
to both the transportation companies and the shippers, 

In marketing his crop the farmer must see, above all things, that 
he has an open market, and that there is genuine competition for the 
product of his toils. 


Speech of Hon. Samuel H. Greeley, of Chicago, delivered 
before the Equity Cooperative Exchange Convention of Farmers, 
held in St. Paul, Minn., December 8, 9, and 10, 1914: 


Mr. Chairman and farmers of the Northwest: I come to you with a 
story affecting the prosperity of this wonderful country, and feel sure 
that you will pardon a personal reference to myself. ost of my life 
has been spent on the Board of Trade of Chicago, and I know its 
methods, its power for good if free, and power for evil when monopolized. 

Grain marketing should be a simple ee of buying and selling. 
Under 8 conditions it is anything but simple. he professionals 
make it complicated to confuse the public and cover their tracks. 
Let me call your attention to the way they tell what they are doing 
with your innocent wheat and corn in their newspaper statements during 


the last few weeks. 

“The game in grain.“ the Minneapolis Tribune of September 15, in 
its Notes from the pit,“ says: The rumor that Gen. Von Kluck had 
been forced to surrender gave the peace party in the Chicago pit an 
opportunity to raid the market.“ Same paper, same date:“ The market 
acted as if it was going to do better at the opening. There was no 
hedging to speak of in the pit. Cables were firm, export business was 
uncovered, but the upturn brought renewed and effective selling pres- 
sure.“ Same paper, same date: “The undertone of the market during 
the early session was good, but it was not clear that it was more than 
a temporary recovery on the bear onslaught.’ ” 

Professionally analyzed, this is what the above means: Such a 
thing as a rumor as to what happened to a certain general in Europe 
gave a band of market raiders called the “peace party” an oppor- 
tunity to raid the market in the Chicago 1 he market looked Reon? 
there was no hedging to speak of, export business and cable indicated 
higher prices, but there was a bear onslaught.” Then, referring to the 
onslaught, it is inferred that there will be more normal markets of 
sufficient importance to broaden the trading volume again—that is, it 
mene ee ong for a new bunch of suckers to come in after the 

SIAU, . 

The Chicago Herald of September 15, in “ Gossip from the pits,” says: 

“ Liquidation has been drastic, and leading conumiasion ene re- 
paren last night that all the pyramiders and most of the weak 

olders’ in wheat and oats have sold out. Expectations of the trade 
are that there will be a selling movement early to-day, which they think 
will clean es the last of the liquidations.” 

Does the farmer have to have this analyzed professionally to under- 
stand its meanin ? But let us explain, anyway. “Liquidation has 
been drastic” tells you, in the language of the professional, that the 
gullible public, which bought grain on foreign war reports, ran up 
against a “ freeze-out" game and received a good sound licking in the 
“exhaust of margins.” It was not a partial icking, it was “drastic,” 
There was a break of 20 cents a bushel about that time, which is some 
“drastic onslaught.” Some “raid,” wasn't it? à 

“Commission houses reported that all the pyramiders and most 9 
the ‘weak holders’ in wheat and oats have sold out." 
5 commission merchants report what traders are doing Whom 
o they report to? Are they in league with the fellows who freeze out 
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the pyramiders and weak holders in the onslaught process? Notice the 
report says, will be a sell movement tocar which aey think will 
clean up the last of the liquidations.” They didn't get all the money 
yesterday, but to-day will clean them up. 

What do you farmers think of commercial exchanges which will per- 
mit conditions like these to exist in this country? When the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange again carries the fight to Washington to make 
known the curses of the terminals, will you be with them or supporting 
the grain gamblers? 

Do you understand what happens every day while the profes- 
sionals are making your prices and measuring out your profits 
to you? Here is another sample. It is as clear as mud. 

The Chicago Record-Herald September 16, under “ Notes from 
the Pits,” says: 

The most severe break in grains of the season has been experienced 
the last few days. It has carried prices down to a point that has 
cleaned out all the weak holders, t pyramiders, and the stop-loss 
orders. Many large traders who were bear covered on the decline, 
Wall Street is said to have taken profits on the recent bulge and was 
a buyer on yesterday's break. ` : 

Wall Street! Weak holders and pyramiders cleaned out! A 
20-cent break; were not the farmers cleaned out also? How 
could these games in grain be played unless the Chicago Board 
of Trade and Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce furnished the 
machinery? What part did the farmers perform in this 20-cent 
break? The farmers knew nothing until it occurred. The 
Equity fights this organized system. It tells the farmer to 
handle his own grain at the terminal. They want the farmer to 


raise the grain and then keep still and let them juggle the 


market. 

The Minneapolis Tribune September 17, 1914, published the 
following: 

Wheat went soaring to-day— meaning September aes! dom because 
of reports of Austro-German advantages that made the end of the war 
appear remote. After a rise of as much as 5 cents a bushel, the market 
closed nervous, with gains of 4§ to 4§ net. Heavy receipts Northwest 
were ignored. 

The same paper, under date of September 18, published as 
follows: ‘ 

It was demonstrated that the wheat market has great underlying 
stubbornness. A very tame opening showed steadiness with a dash 
of strength, and the market appea to have settled into a strong posi- 
tion, but more peace rumors gave the “pit” “peace” party an o 
portunity to raid the market. The trade seems to fall for such repor 
every time they appear. That the buying all through the session was 
much better than the selling was shown by the drying up of offers and 
the persistency of the demand weaved from cash interests taking off 
hedges and the firmer tone of the cash market. 

The following is a report published in the St. Paul Dispatch, 
September 17, 1914, as coming from Chicago the same date: 

Wheat prices recovered to-day from an early dip that resulted from 
a selling drive by “pit” speculators. 

The following, from the Minneapolis Tribune, September 17, 
1914: 

Wheat bulls appear to have come into their own again. Specula- 
tively the sharpness of the upturn since Tuesday suggests some dis- 
tressed covering of commitments. It also indicates that there has been 
a reentry of strong interest who believe the decline was altogether too 
drastic and the short account over-extended. 

“As far as the news upon which the bear“ has made much capital, 
the Tribune has seen nothing in it substantial enough to justify any 
such decline as apparently culminated Tuesday. The so-called peace 

ects were used most effectively as a “bear” factor, and as 
much as the Tribune would like to see peace it has been unable to see 
such a wished-for sign on the horizon. 

Following is a quotation from the Minneapolis Tribune in 
Notes from the Pit, of September 18, 1914: 

Adverse peace negotiations gave the “ peace” party in the wheat pits 
of the country another opportunity to raid the market. The break 
was sharp and rather drastic, having caught the market when it was 
bare of buying orders. 

The Minneapolis Journal, under date of September 18, 1914, 
published the following: 

The wild fluctuations of the last 10 days up to yesterday are demoral- 
izing to business, and, furthermore, legitimate conditions have. not 
warranted them. The big break from the reéent high level had demon- 
strated to the farmers in a convincing way that there are two sides to 
the price question. The result will doubtless be that they will be more 
inclined to sell some wheat at around present prices. 

The only thing stated plainly in these newspaper notes on the 
market is the threat to the farmers that, war or peace, “ there 
are two sides to the price question,” and therefore the sugges- 
tion to get busy and sell. The methods of making both of the 
„two sides to the price question“ do not refer to supply or de- 
mand, but are covered by such mysterious terms as the follow- 
ing expressions, used in the above quotations: “ Peace party,” 
“Pit,” Raid the market.“ Hedging,“ Effective selling pres- 
sure,” “Bear onslaught,” “Broaden the trading volume,” 
Liquidation drastic,” “ Pyramiders,”’ “Weak holders,” 
“Shorts,” “ Will be a selling movement,” “Clean up the last 
of liquidations,” “ Soaring - to-day,” Nervous,“ “Dash of 
strength,” “Pit peace party,’ “Early dip,” “Selling drive,” 
“Pit speculators,” “ Distressed covering,” “Reentry of strong 
interest,” “The bear,’ “Break was sharp,” “Wall Street is 
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said to have taken profits,’ Severe break,” “Cleaned out all 
weak holders,” “ Stop-loss orders,” Wild fluctuations.” 

How do you like to compete with “ pyramiders” or trust a 
market that has “cleaned out all weak holders”? When your 
good honest wheat leaves Dakota and starts for such a market 
you do not know whether it will meet with a “selling drive,” 
an “early dip,” or “a bear onslaught.” Would it not be better 
to have wheat sell on its merits as wheat for flour-making pur- 
poses by honest merchandisers to real millers? 

It is impossible to have honest prices or fair and open compe- 
tition in the merchandising of grain under existing conditions 
because— 

1. The State systems of grain inspection lack strength, free- 
dom, and competency, and there is no uniformity of standard 
in grades or in method of grading. 

2. The public warehousing of grain in Chicago is conducted 
openly and brazenly in violation of State law and common de- 
cency, and controls the pit trading on that market, which in 
turn controls the pit trading of all other markets in this 
country. 

3. That on account of such open and brazen violation of law 
and the usurpation of a public function by private parties fair, 
open crop competition is destroyed. 

4. That this destruction of competition not only invades grain 
but “grain future” trading. 

5. That unfair competition and the systems and methods re- 
sulting therefrom deprive the cash markets of much substantial 
legitimate support. 

6. That this lack of support is an injury to grain values, 

7. That this usurpation of public warehouses by proprietor- 
merchandisers creates larger volumes of grain in public storage 
than would otherwise exist, the same being created illegally and 
held illegally to the detriment of crop values. 

8, That this system of warehouse prostitution largely enters 
into the manipulations, fluctuations, artificial skyrocket and 
diving performances in “futures” or “options,” which are 
neither legitimate nor conducive to the sound, rational courses 
of values as more natural circumstances would direct them. 

9. That it is recognized that “futures” or “ options” enter 
largely into the regulation of cash grain values; that “ futures“ 
or “options” are largely dealt in and often controlled by the 
illegal forces under public warehouse contro] and that 95 per 
cent at least of the cash grain which has entered public storage 
for many years past, has been stored by and controlled by 
illegally operating warehouse proprietors. 

10. That the joint control of the deliverable public warehouse 
grain receipts and manipulation of “futures,” together with 
questionable inspection systems and practices closely related 
thereto and apparently friendly therewith, all tend to absorb 
the money of unwary investors, as well as control prices to 
producers. 

11. That the enormous solicitation of “margin” deposits 
from those unfamiliar with these conditions, such deposits to 
be paid in case the “long” or short“ side of the market suf- 
fers an advance or a decline from a given price sufficient to ab- 
sorb such deposits, embodies a system so manifestly injurious 
to such large numbers of innocent chance takers that in the in- 
terests of public policy the system should be abolished. 

12. That such innocent individuals are subject to many hard- 
ships or “odds” or “percentages” in the “ game” which are 
correspondingly in favor of the combined warehouseman-specu- 
lator or merchandiser; that such odds and advantages have al- 
ready been declared illegal; and that such hardships thus 
handicapping such individuals are almost insurmountable in 
the ordinary and average course of the business as now con- 
ducted, and almost invariably result in loss. 

13. That the warehousemen usually take “the other end” of 
trades made for grain held in public storage as against outside 
investors, such grain being held and controlled by such ware- 
housemen; that such possession is a great leverage in causing 
what is known in the trade as“ freeze-outs” or “ exhausts of 
margins” in the “pit,” and in the culmination and settlement 
by the payment of “ differences” through a clearing house estab- 
lished and maintained for the purpose. 

14. That such warehousemen to evade the law have and do 
compensate “dummy” substitutes to assist them in the monop- 
olization of cash grain and in the collection of such differences” 
in “futures” or “ options.” 

15. That leased telegraph facilities from public-service cor- 
porations are now used to aid and abet the warehousemen in the 
conduct of their business, in that such wires are used to solicit 
orders in small towns through the use of blackboard quotations 
and other means, which are transmitted through such leased 
telegraph service, the result of which prevails upon unsophisti- 
cated traders to “invest in grain,“ but which really invites and 


actually does cause them to take a chance on market fluctua- 
tions, and the consequent absorption of their margins in the 
payment of the differences between two quotations, the settle- | 
ment being made through the clearing house above referred to 
and the so-called trades in grain for future delivery, subject to 
the conditions heretofore described. 

16, That such leased-wire service in many instances is inter- 
state, and much of the business connected therewith in reference 
to confirmations and written matter is carried through the 

mails, and therefore subject to Federal investigation. 

17. That certain boards of trade or chambers of commerce 
permit such trading in “futures” or “options” which is 
subject to such warehouse domination and control and on which 
boards of trade such warehousemen are among the largest clear- 
ing house users and “difference” collectors, and, indeed. are 
frequently the absolutely dominating factor in control of the 
deliverable property which may settle contracts in grain “ fu- 
tures” or “options” under the rules and regulations of such 
boards of trade or chambers of commerce. 

18. That the allegations herein set forth in most instances are 
not based upon surmises or inferences or suspicion, but many of 
them have already been tested in court, which makes sworn 
testimony available, which sets forth clearly the bold methods 
of market usurpation and law violation, which are “running 
daily with the doors wide open.” 

This selling out of futures, month by month, and the profits 
obtained there by the men who hold and maintain a monopoly of 
this grain in public storage, when we consider the profits which 
they receive through the board of trade clearing house which 
they operate—the profits which they receive as against the man 
who speculates against them—this is not the big factor involved. 
The big question is this, that if a man can sell, not only the 
grain he holds in public storage as a warehouseman and can 
collect by undue charges his collections from others who are 
opposed to him in future contracts, if he can go into the open 
markets through the power of the possession of warehouse 
receipts which he holds in his own control and can force the 
liquidation and selling out of futures and collect the money; 
even that is not the great point at issue. The main point at 
issue is that when they do create that condition they create a 
depreciation in the price of the value of all farm products in 
this country. It is that depreciation in price of the entire crop 
which decreases the purchasing power of agriculture. 

I know what trading in grain is. I know what future trad- 
ing is. I have been in it. I was brought up in it; bred in it 
from youth. No man on the board of trade that knows anything 
will deny that in the wheat pit alone, on an average, every day, 
of the year the total amount of the purchases, plus the total 
amount of the sales in the futures, will at least total 25,000,000 
a day, from 9.30 in the morning to 1.15 in the afternoon. There 
are those who have boasted that they have traded in 20,000,000 
a day, a single firm. Think of it. I myself, although I have 
been a little dealer, what you might almost term an insignifi- 
cant trader,“ have many a day traded in 500,000 bushels to 
1,000,000 bushels, and never thought much about it myself at 
the time. 

And there are men in the business to-day trading in millions 
upon millions of futures, tens of millions of futures, hundreds 
of millions of futures, firms that do it every year, that do not 
know what the color of a warehouse receipt is; they never saw 
a carload of grain. Asa matter of fact, a future trade in grain 
is never a trade in grain until the trade is consummated with 
the actual delivery of the stuff. So that what they do do, they, 
deal in contracts. That is what future trading is; it is a con- 
tract that they will, receive a certain amount of grain to be 
delivered at a given time in a given warehouse, and the only, 
place where they can receive it is the warehouse that the board 
of trade makes regular. 

Another contention is that the public warehousing of grain, 
the inspection of grain, and the trading in grain futures are 
very closely allied. This is true. If public warehouses truly, 
public are established at market centers, stop and think for a 
moment what an advantage it would be to the farming interests 
of this country. The profits which now accrue to the elevator 
people at the terminals would go to the farmers and the curses 
of “future” manipulation by warehousemen be abolished. An 
impartial conduct of these warehouses would furnish to the 
producer ample opportunity to mix, clean, clip, dry, and other- 
wise improve the condition of his grain. And it is our con- 
tention that the business is large enough so that if the Govern- 
ment should institute such terminal warehouses such business 
would be profitable to the Government; that a fair charge for 
service could be made that would take care of depreciation, in- 
terest, and all other fixed charges of the investment and be an 
accommodation and assistance, a means of profit to the pro- 
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ducers who ship their grain to those markets, and eliminate the 
curse of artificial accumulation. 

I call attention to one fact, which should ever remain upper- 
most in your minds, and that is this: That the great evil 
of the future and the public-warehouse system is not the few 
millions of dollars, perhaps no profit at all, which the public- 
warehouse men receive in the conduct of their business. I am 
not stating or estimating any amount of profit which they may 
receive, but this I do think to be true—that their operations 
confine the price of real grain within the limit of the price 
for futures, which they largely dictate, and that it is an im- 
possibility in the conduct of the business for cash grain to get 
outside the limits of the futures in the ordinary normal course 
of business, although at times a few cars occasionally have 
escaped the prescribed limits. 

Mr. MANAHAN referred in his address to the profits which a 
combination may have received at Minneapolis, to the extent 
of perhaps $20,000,000. The profits that any combine may re- 
ceive in the control of this business is not the only point at issue. 
I make the general statement, based upon careful investigation 
and many years of study, that the operations of the Chicago 
public elevator monopoly, with the assistance of the controllers 
of the Illinois inspection department and with the assistance of 
the board of trade, have created a condition in Chicago where 
an average of at least 10 cents per bushel, and perhaps 25 cents 
per bushel, has been taken from the values of wheat, corn, and 
oats for the past 20 years. And if the crops of this country 
equaled in the last year 5,000,000,000 bushels, we may say for 
safety that the average for the three crops for the past 20 years 
has been 3,000,000,000 bushels yearly. If they have taken 10 
cents a bushel from the value of the crops by their method of 
setting a price upon the absolute cash grain of the country 
through their monopolistic methods, I would estimate that 
$300,000,000 a year has been taken from the profits of the pro- 
ducers of this country through the operation of mixing and 
“future” domination. And that does not take into account 
any very meager millions which their operations as warehouse- 
meu may have produced for them. 

Now, as regards hedging, these men will advance the argu- 
ment that “what we need in these markets is some place that 
we can hedge.” Let it be known to every man throughout this 
country that this thing they call hedging will never be neces- 
sary when you take from the market this illegal system of 
dominated future trading, which can be enhanced or depressed 
at the will of these men. They say that bankers will more 
readily advance money when a man’s wheat ic hedged. What 
is the security for a banker—the hedge? No; the wheat. Now, 
which would be the better security for a banker to advance 
money on, wheat treated and mixed and doctored to the “ lowest 
of the grade” held in a public eleyator by these proprietors, 
manufactured in these hospitals, or good wheat properly placed 
in public storage under the supervision of the United States 
Government? Quality means security. 

The terminal elevators in Minneapolis and Chicago are public 
in no true sense of the term. The private owners of these 
elevators have such an advantage as traders as to insure their 
control of the market and the prices. Their storage earnings 
do not measure the gains they make for their owners. There 
should be no profit and no gain for the owner of a public ele- 
vator or warehouse any more than there should be for the 
owner of a public highway. 

The word “public” does not contemplate that any man 
should receive a profit. The mere fact that elevators are used 
for public purposes, our contention is that no profit should exist. 
It should be controlled by organized society. But having grown 
up in the system where private parties put their money into 
elevators, in some instances, and where railroads give elevators 
free of charge in other instances—having grown up under that 
system, it is not remarkable at all that we should be in this 
plight in which we are to-day. And that brings me to a state- 
ment which I think is largely true: That when any great unrest 
occurs in this country, when any great agitation is aroused as 
to monopolistically controlled enterprises, you will generally 
find, gentlemen, that the cause of that monopoly exists in the 
usurpation of what should be the public function of govern- 
ment by a private individual, where a private individual as- 
sumes the duty which the State itself should perform. Or, 
stated in another way, the creation of this unrest is oceasioned 
by the fact that the State refuses to perform to the individual 
that functiou which the State should perform in the exigency 
of the hour. And this is a tremendous question which has 
come up at this time for solution, when, as I said in opening, 
we are confronted with a volume of business involving every 
year in three creps 5,000,000,000 bushels of grain, which at an 
average of 50 cents a bushel is worth $2,500,000,000. 


It is said that perhaps this should be an administration mat- 
ter to secure public warehouses, Federal inspection, and pre- 
vention of future trades as dominated by this monopoly, and 
that action should be taken against the commercial exchanges 
for their alliance with this monopoly. But I contend that it 
should be no administration measure. It is not a measure for 
any faction, any party, any clique, any committee, any fine 
work, any attempt at doing star-chamber methods, if any such 
ever did exist or ever will or ever do. This is a question for 
the broad open daylight, for fair, honest discussion on real 
merit. And I care not whether a man is a Republican or a 
Democrat or a Socialist, or a president or a banker or a school - 
teacher, or what he may be. This problem is so great in its 
importance that it should be seriously met, regardless of any 
administration of any kind, shape, or form. This is a matter 
of principle, of fairness, of justice, and equity, and in closing, 
touching upon that subject, let me quote the words which I 
committed to memory in my childhood: 

Loyalty t rinciple is higher than loyal t ne is 

eee want m God: * other — — — ar this cae * £ 

It is said that we will throw away our votes and our opposi- 
tion will fail. Fail, sir; no honest, earnest effort in a good cause 
ever fails. Did the Christians fail when with their precious 
blood they sowed the seed of the church? Did the 300 Spartans 
fail when in the narrow pass they did not fear to brave the 
innumerable Persian hosts, whose very arrows darkened the 
sun? No; overborne by numbers, crushed to earth, they have 
left an example greater far than any victory. And this is the 
least we may do; our example will be a source of triumph here- 
after. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for so patiently listening to me in 
presenting so fully this exceedingly difficult problem. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
eight minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I am not a constitutional lawyer. 
In fact, I am not lawyer enough to hurt in any t. Iam 
hardly competent to pass upon the constitutionality of this bill, 
although whatever doubt I may have had in this respect was 
allayed by the judgment of the Democratic lawyers on the Agri- 
cultural Committee, whose ability I rank with the best in the 
House, to whom I have submitted it. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that when there is a great general 
good to be accomplished by legislation I am not so squeamish 
about the Constitution. I believe that when a thing is to be 
done, when an object is to be accomplished, it should be 
reached in the quickest and most direct way. I recognize the 
fact, as every student of agricultural economics in this country 
does, that one of the chief problems of agricultural economy is 
the lack. of a proper relationship between farm products and 
the banking and commercial world. There is no more pathetic 
sight to me than to see a farmer carrying his products into the 
market, allowing an outsider to grade and sample them and 
fixing for him the price for which he must part with them. 

The grader may be honest and he may not; he may be an 
expert and he may not; but whether honest or not, whether an 
expert or not, the farmer is the man who suffers in any event 
either because of his ignorance or his absolute lack of honesty. 
The farmer must stand and deliver upon terms fixed by the 
other party to the trade. The injustice of such a system to the 
man who produces must be evident, and yet it is the system 
under which the bulk of farm products is marketed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I wish to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to the fact that in the State of 
Maryland we have a system of State tobacco warehouses, one of 
these warehouses having been constructed only a few years ago 
at a cost of some $400,000. Our tobacco interests of southern 
Maryland are very large indeed. In some counties tobacco is 
the staple product. The interests of these people are bound up 
in the cultivation of a good grade of tobacco. The State of 
Maryland has endeavored to protect and foster this industry in 
every possible way by the construction and management of these 
warehouses. This is a system which does not prevail in other 
States of the Union but is almost wholly confined to the State 
of Maryland. 

The purpose of this bill is to make the products of the farm 
as assets as liquid as possible; that is, to authorize the issuing 
of warehouse receipts, so that those having cotton, tobacco, and 
other products of like durable nature may be able to store their 
goods and secure warehouse receipts and borrow money upon 
them. 

I think the intentions of the bill are manifestly highly in the 
interest of the farmers. It will enable them to store their goods 
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and await better markets; it will define certain grades so that 
money ean be better secured upon these receipts; it will estab- 
lish a credit throughout the country for the borrowing of money 
by virtue of the proper storing and inspection of these products. 

I am interested in the purpose of this bill, and while I have 
no doubt the gentleman intends to protect every interest he had 
in mind, yet I feel that the bill does not sufficiently make pro- 
vision for State tobacco warehouses, and for that reason I have 
risen to bring before the gentleman this matter, which I feel is 
of vital interest to our people. : 

In the bill passed by the Senate, by section 16, provision for 
State tobacco warehouses was made, but in this bill no particu- 
lar mention is made of them, and, so far as I can see, no pro- 
vision for the issuing of receipts by them is provided. 

I have called the gentleman's attention to this fact and sub- 
mitted to him an amendment I intended to offer; but as this bill 
comes up under suspension of the rules, it is impossible in that 
form to amend. I ask the gentleman his opinion upon the pro- 
posed amendment, which reads as follows: 


Amend, on page 11, line 19, after the word “ determination,” by strik- 
ing out the period and substituting in lieu thereof a colon and the 


fo oe ey ea 

“Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, under. such rules 
as he may prescribe, issue a license to any person not the owner or 
operator of a warehouse to accept the custody of agricultural products 
and to store the same in any warehouse or warehouses owned and 
operated by any State. Each person so licensed shall issue receipts for 
the agricultural products placed in his eustody and shall give bond in 
accordance with all the provisions of this act affecting the owners and 
operators of warehouses licensed hereunder, and such rules and rezula- 

ons as “a be prescribed hereunder by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and shall o be subject to this act and said regulations, 

Mr. LEVER. So far as the amendment is concerned, person- 
ally I have no objection to it. I think the amendment only 
clarifies the language already in the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Then the gentleman has no objection to 
the amendment. ‘ 

Mr. LEVER. I would not like to commit myself to it before 
going into conference, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not this a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LEVER. It can hardly be held to be so, because certain 
members of the committee reserved the right to oppose it; but 
no minority report is filed. 

Mr. Speaker, what does this bill undertake to do? What 
measure of good does it seek to accomplish? What is its pur- 
pose? It undertakes, and will result in, the establishment of 
n uniform system of warehouses and warehousing for the stor- 
age of agricultural products. At present there is no such sys- 
tem. Whatever of storage facilities we have is of a hodge- 
podge character, entirely lacking in that uniformity so desirable 
for the greatest simplicity and efficiency and economy. 

It will result in the adoption throughout the country of a 
uniform warehouse receipt for agricultural products of the same 
kind. This is of the greatest importance. To illustrate: As- 
sume that I am a farmer living in Lexington County, S. C., 
operating a private warehouse, properly insured and fully 
bonded, in which I have stored 100 bales of cotton, correctly 
and expertly graded. Upon this cotton I issue my private 
warehouse receipt. It is possible that I would be able without 
difficulty to negotiate a loan upon such receipt with my own 
local banks, where my integrity is known and my credit estab- 
lished. But suppose I should find myself in the city of Bir- 
mingham, the home city of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpDERWooD], with this receipt in my pocket and a desire to bor- 
row upon it. Does anyone imagine that the Birmingham banker 
would take the risk of the integrity of this receipt unless he 
had full confidence in my own personal integrity? The combi- 
nation might get me the loan; but suppose this receipt had 
been indorsed to a third party, an absolute stranger to the 
banker; I think no one will doubt the difficuity which he would 
have in getting its face value. To him the value of this receipt 
as collateral or for loans would be worth no more than the 
paper upon which it was written. But if all warehouse receipts 
for cotton from Texas to South Carolina were uniform in char- 
acter and meant in Texas what they mean in South Carolina, 
the value of such a receipt would of necessity be greatly en- 
hanced; in fact, such a receipt would become easily negotiable 
and transferable in the ordinary course of trade. 

It will give an integrity and a certainty of value to warehouse 
receipts for agricultural products. which they do not now 
possess. The meaning of this is clearly brought out in a state- 
ment at the cotton conference called by Secretary McAdoo 
last August of Mr. H. R. Eldridge, of the National City Bank 
of New York, in which he says: 


In the near future the bankers of the wheat-producing sections will 
probably have surplus funds to invest, and the Eastern and North- 


eastern States, as well as those of the Middle West and the West, 
will be reasonably easy in the matter of money and will be attracted 
toward good papar well secured and of assured payment when due. 
Under t old order of things, paper secured by cotton and many 
other commodities was rarely B nee on the market in such form 
as to command the respect of investors, and it can not be so pre- 
sented this season, unless conditions are ehanged 


in certain respects. 
One essential to this end is a uniform warehouse receipt of undontied 


integrity. As things now are such warehouse receipts are few. Where 
it is deemed necessary to improve the standing of warehouse re- 
ceipts, warehouses making application to the proper anthorities should 
be governmentally licensed under regulations to be established, and 
each warehouse so licensed should be supplied with a Government in- 
spector, who should issue a uniform receipt for each bale of cotton, 
or other form of package representing a commodity stored, certifying 
thereon the mark, the weight, and the grade. This system would create 
a form of security good beyond peradventure and one that would com- 
mand the respect of all bankers and investors everywhere, 

Let me illustrate this by taking up again my private ware- 
house receipt for cotton stored in my own warehouse in Lexing- 
ton. Such a receipt will have full integrity among those who 
know me and know that I have such a warehouse as I claim 
to have and that I have in it such an amount of cotton of such 
grade and weight as I claim to have in it and as represented 
in the warehouse receipt upon which I am seeking to borrow 
money. Such a receipt is good locally; it would not be good 
in Houston, Tex.; and a banker in Texas who would loan the 
face value of such a receipt would be treading indeed upon 
dangerous ground as a banker. If, however, this receipt should 
show upon its face that the warehouse issuing it was either 
supervised or operated by the State of South Carolina and 
that the State of South Carolina vouched for every claim of 
the receipt, the Texas banker would be within the bounds of 
good and safe banking in relying upon the integrity of it. Now, 
if this last proposition is true, does it not stand to reason 
that if this receipt had issued from a warehouse snpervised 
by the Federal Government its value as collateral would be 
greatly enhanced? In my judgment such a receipt would pass 
current in the channels of trade almost as readily as a bank 
note. Mr. Eldridge, you will see, says that a warehouse re- 
ceipt to be of undoubted integrity should issue from warehouses 
governmentally licensed under regulations and should be uni- 
form in character. Such a system, he says, would create a 
form of security good beyond peradventure and one that would 
command the respect of all bankers and investors everywhere. 
In this opinion Mr. Eldridge is supported by every student of 
the economic question involved, and this bill proposes just such 
a system as is suggested. 

Under the provisions of the bill uniform warehouse receipts 
will be issued upon agricultural products stored in warehouses 
governmentally licensed, graded, weighed, and certificated by 
governmentally licensed inspectors. We are trying in this bill 
to make liquid the evidence of the ownership of agricultural 
products, something that is not the case at present; we are try- 
ing to give a more ready negotiability to such evidences of own- 
ership than they now possess; we are trying to bring into proper 
relationship, to link up, as it were, agricultural products and 
banking and investing capital. We are trying to make the pro- 
visions of this bill dovetail into the provisions of the Federal 
reserve act in so far as they touch agricultural products. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has expressed his willingness to issue 
eurrency on warehouse receipts for cotton, tobacco, and other 
staple and nonperishable agricultural products, but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would be lacking in that wisdom with 
which I credit him if he should agree to issue currency upon 
warehouse receipts indiscriminately and without any regard to 
the character of the supervision of the warehouses from which 
they issue. He would of necessity, out of business caution and 
to preserve the integrity of the Treasury, to maintain its credit, 
examine the manner of supervision of the warehouses issuing 
the receipts upon which he is asked to issue currency or, through 
the Federal reserve act, to rediscount agricultural paper secured 
by such collateral. 

The bill will result in furnishing larger storage facilities for 
agricultural products and will serve as an incentive to farmers 
not only to store their products, thereby saving millions of dol- 
lars of weather loss each year, but, which is more important, 
enable them to market their product at periods when the de- 
mand for them is strongest and the price highest. With us in 
the South millions of dollars are lost annually because we per- 
mit our chief staple crop—cotton—to lie out in the weather; 
but we lose more, infinitely more, because of our custom and 
necessity of marketing the bulk of our crop in the course of 
three or four months. This measure will furnish the machinery 
by which this enormous waste may be saved and this unbusi- 
nesslike system abolished. Not only this, but for the first time 
in this country machinery under the terms of this bill is pro- 
vided through which the farmer may know from disinterested 
sources both the grade of his product and its commercial value. 
This, in brief, is the bill and what it seeks to accomplish. It is 


day either by State or Federal enactment. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Caro- 


lina has expired. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 


The SPEAKER. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 


passing the bill. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Is there objection? 


Lenroor) there were—ayes 158, noes 64. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I demanded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219, nays 98, 


not voting 111, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Ada ir 
Adamso: 
Aiken 
Alexander 


Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis, 
Bruckner 


Connelly, Kans, 


Connolly, Iowa 
Conry 
Coo; 


Avis 


YEAS—219. 
Dixon Keatin 
Donohoe Kelly, Pa. 
Donovan Kennedy, Conn. 
Doolittle Kent 
Doughton Kettner 
Dupré Ley, Ohio 
Wagan Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Eagle Kinkead, A 
Estopinal Kirkpatrick 
Evans Kitehin 
Faison ony 
Falconer La Follette 
5 rr aosiy 
'ergusson zaro 
Ferris Ga. 
elds Lesher 
Finle Lever P. 
FitzHenry Lieb 
Foster Lindbergh 
Fowler Lindquist 
Frear Linthicum 
Garner Lloyd 
Garrett, Tex. Lobeck 
Gill McGillicuddy 
Gilmore McKellar 
Glass MacDonald 
Goeke 1 Nebr. 
Goodwin, Ark, Mahan 
Goulden Manahan 
Gray n 
Hamlin Morgan, Okla, 
Ben Morrison 
Harrison Moss, Ini 
Sao —— 
wley urray 
Hayden Norton 
Heilin O'Brien 
Helgesen Oldfield 
. Nach et 
elve: ge 
Hensley Page, N. C. 
Hill Palmer 
Hobson Park. 
Holland Peterson 
Houston Porter 
Howell Post 
Hoxworth Pou 
Hughes, Ga, Powers 
Hulings Price 
Hull Prouty 
Humphreys, Miss. Quin 
Jacoway Raker 
Johnson, Ky. Rauch 
Johnson, S. C. Reilly, Conn. 
Kahn Reilly. Wis. 
NAYS—98. 
Fordney Johnson, Utah 
neis Johnson, Wash, 
Gallagher eister 
Gallivan Kelley, Mich, 
a Kennedy, Iowa 
Gardner Kennedy, R. I. 
Gillett Kiess, Pa. 
Good Knowland, J. R. 
Gordon Kreider 
Graham, III. Lang 
Green, Iowa Lenroot 
Greene, Mass, Logne 
Greene, Vt. Lonergan 
Hamilton, Mich, McKenzie 
Hammond McLaughlin 
Hay Madden 
Ha Maher 
Henry Mann 
Hinds 
Hinebaugh Miller 
goe Mitchell 
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in every line of it a farmers’ bill, and to my mind is the most 
far-reaching step forward in the building up of a real system of 
marketing, a system which looks to the benefit of the man who 
produces the goods to be sold, that has been tuken in many a 


` 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Minn, 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stedman 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 


Wingo — 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex, 


Moore 
Moss, W. Va. 
Mo 


Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Ney, 
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Steenerson Thomson, III. Vollmer Witherspoon 
Stevens, Minn. Towner Volstead Woods 
Sutherland Treadway Wallin 
Switzer Vare Winslow 
NOT VOTING—111. 

Ainey Deitrick Hughes, W. Va. Patten, N. Y. 
Ansberry Dooling Humphrey, Wash. n 
Anthony Drisco Jones Rainey 
Ashbrook onds Kindel Reed 
Austin Edwards Konop Riordan 
Baltz Elder Lafferty Rothermel 
Barchfeld Fairchild Lee. Pa. Seully 
Bartholdt Flood, Va. L'Engle Sells 
Beall, Tex. Floyd, Ark. Levy Slayden 
Bowdle French Lewis, Md. Stem 
Brown, W. Va. Garrett, Tenn. Lewis, Pa. Smith. Md. 
Brumbaugh George Loft Stanley 
Burke, Pa Gerry McAndrews Stephens, Nebr, 

utler Gittins McClellan Taggart 
Calder Godwin, N. C. McGuire, Oka. Talbott, Md. 
Campbell Goldfogle Martin Taylor, N. X. 
Cantor Gorman Metz Temple 
Carew Graham, Pa. Mondell. Townsend 
Carlin Gregg Montague Tribble 
Carr Griest Morgan, La. Tuttle 
Casey Griffin Morin Walsh 
Chandler, N. Y. Gudger Murdock Walters 
Church 8 3 e 
Claypool am! eely, W. Va. e 
Coady Hamilton, N. L. Nelson Wilson, Fla. 
Copley Harris Nolan, J. I. Wilson, N. X. 
Davenport Hart Oglesby Woodruff 
Decker Howard O'Hair 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Konor with Mr. Huurnnzr of Washington. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Greca with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Grrest. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Froop of Virginia with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. McGurre of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Montacve with Mr. Lewts of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. CARLIN with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. BARCHFELD, , 

Mr. Davxxxronr with Mr. BarTHOLpT. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DrIscoLL with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Tarsorr of Maryland with Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. Raryey with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Staypen with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. Huecues of West Virginia. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. HULINGS. I was talking. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not when my name was called. I desire to 
be recorded as present. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
9 to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANG- 
LEY] makes the same request. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 


request. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the other bill 
which I discussed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has it. 
objection to these other requests? 
hears none, 


IMPROVEMENT OF EAST RIVER AND HELL GATE, N. Y. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the following House joint resolution with an amend- 


ment. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


Is there 
{After a pause.] The Chair 


0 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 366) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to use any allotment made under the provisions of an act approved 
October 2, 1914, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” for the improvement of 
East River and Hell Gate, N. Y. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and em- 
powered to use rye Sas the allotment made under the provisions of the 
act approved Octo 2, 1914, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and barbors, and for other purposes,” for the impovement of 
East River and Hell Gate, N. Y., together with any funds heretofore 
appropriated for the said improvement and now available, for the re- 
moval of Coenties Reef in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, for the 
improvement of East River and Hell Gate, N. È., to the extent of re- 
moving sald Coenties Reef: Provided, That the work hereby contem- 

lated shall not be commenced until assurance satisfactory to the Secre- 

ry of War shall have been received that the city of New York, or 
other local interests, have made provision for the removal of said 
rock beyond the depth . in said project to the depth of 40 feet: 
And provided further, at nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as adopting the said project beyond the removal of said Coenties 
Reef to the extent and in the manner specified. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a 


second. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
gentleman from New York is entitled to 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from Illinois to 20 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the city of New York is 
engaged in constructing a system of subways, at a cost of 
$300,000,000. One of the tubes of the subway system is to con- 
nect the Borough of Manhattan with the Borough of Brooklyn. 
It passes under the East River at a point about opposite to the 
Battery in the lower portion of the city. It will pass through a 
reef known as Coenties Reef. At mean low water there is not 
more than 11 or 12 feet of water at some portions of this reef. 
A project has been recommended to the Congress for an im- 
provement of the East River to a depth of 35 feet. If the sub- 
way tube be constructed before the reef is removed, the Army 
Engineers state that an attempt to remove the reef later will 
result in the destruction of the tube. 

Unless the authorization can be given to remove the reef at 
this time, the work on the subway system will have reached 
such a point that the entire enterprise must be suspended pend- 
ing legislation at some time by Congress. The tube will pass 
beneath the river about 50 feet below mean low water. It is 
stated by Army Engineers that no demand of commerce will 
ever require that there be more than 40 feet over the reef. It 
was suggested that if the reef were to be removed at this time 
it should be removed to the full depth. The committee amend- 
ment provides that the money now available for river and harbor 
improvement in connection with the improvement of Hell Gate 
and the East River may be utilized to the extent of removing 
this reef in accordance with the report of the Engineers in 
House Document No. 188, upon condition that the city of New 
. York gives assurance that the money necessary to remove the 
reef to a depth of 40 feet will be provided. The city is prepared 
to spend the additional money to remove the reef to that depth. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. MOORE. New York desires to make an improvement in 
connection with this tube service, and it is necessary to have 
the sanction of the Government in this way before that work 
can go on? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not entirely. The improvement is pro- 
posed by the Federal Government, and the Army engineers will 
not permit the city of New York to construct the tube until the 
reef is removed. 

Mr. MOORE. That is what I mean; but the city of New York 
expects to do that work except for the proportion of the recent 
$20,000,000 ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The city will provide the funds neces- 
sary to take out the additional 5 feet to bring the depth to 40 
feet. 

Mr. MOORE. I am somewhat familiar with this, and I be- 
lieve it absolutely necessary for commerce and navigation as 
well as for the welfare of the people of New York, but I would 
like to ask the gentleman one question more: Why was not this 
item incorporated in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was not incorporated in the river and 
harbor bill, according to the information given to me, because 
this resolution was reported from the Committee on Rivers and 
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Harbors in the last session of Congress. It was believed an 
opportunity would be afforded to pass this resolution, and 
therefore it should not be included in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MOORE. It came too late to be considered in the bill? 
Is that the idea? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it was included in last year’s bill; 
but in last year’s bill the provision approved a project that 
would cost over $13,000,000. The committee declined to approve 
that project at this time except so far as the removal of the 
ro at this particular point through which the subway tube is 
o pass. 

Mr. MOORE. But this particular project stands by itself? 
It is not a part of the general project? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Is it not a fact that the contract has been 
let for this tube, and the contractor is ready to proceed just as 
soon as the Government has decided to remove the rock at 
Coenties Reef? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The contract was let and the work was 
commenced in October, and considerable progress has been made 
toward the construction of the tube down to and out toward 
the reef. 

Mr. GOULDEN. This is a part of the general improvement 
as provided for by the bill introduced by myself and adopted 
by the engineers and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How much money will be required to be 
taken from the $20,000,000 appropriated last year for this work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A hasty examination of the report of 
the Secretary of War showing the allotments made of the 
$20,000,000 appropriation does not indicate that any of that 
appropriation was allotted to the project known as the im- 
provement of Hell Gate and the Hast River, but there are funds 
on hand coming over from former appropriations on account 
of that project that can be better utilized in this way than on 
the project approved some years ago. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will any part of the $20,000,000 appropriated 
in the last river and harbor bill be used for the work contem- 
plated in this bill? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I think not, because it has all been ap- 
portioned and none has been allotted to that particular project. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will say that it will re- 
quire, according to the estimates of the engineers, $196,000 to 
carry the channel down at Coenties Reef to 35 feet. As stated 
by the gentleman from New York, the city of New York or 
some local interest will furnish the money to take it down to 
the additional depth. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the resolution. ` 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules-were suspended and the joint resolution was 
passed. A 

EDWARD B. KELLEY, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
the bill (H. R. 6939) to reimburse Edward B. Kelley for moneys 
expended while superintendent of the Rosebud Indian Agency in 
South Dakota, and concur in the Senate amendment. It is on 
the Speaker's table now. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. H. R. 6939. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That there is hereby appro riated, out of say 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise be poe ed, the sum of $1,381.2 
to reimburse Edward B. Kelley, formerly superintendent of the Rosebud 
Indian Agency in South Dakota, for moneys expended for costs and ex- 
penses in a suit brought against him by one H. A. Bloom, involving the 
property of an Indian, a member of the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe, and for 
the payment of a judgment entered ee him in said suit: Provided, 
That before any part of tte amount herein appropriated is paid to the 
said Edward B. Kelley there shall be filed a duly attested certificate of 
the clerk of the court in which the judgment was entered, showing that 
said judgment has been fully. paid and satisfied: And provided N 
That the said Edward B. Kelley shall file a receipt in full of all claims 
or demands against the United States or sar Indian by reason of the 
moneys expended in connection with the suit herein referred to. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The thing that is before the House is a Sen- 
ate amendment to a House bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How does it come before the House at this 
late hour? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] 
asked to take it from the Speaker's table. 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Does the amendment provide an appropria- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. The Clerk will 
report the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
asked unanimous consent, I assume? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; I did not. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. StepHEeNns of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the Senate amendment was agreed to was 
laid on the table. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 20241, the 
urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I rose, Mr. Speaker, to move to sus- 
pend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The House made a special order to-day to 
the effect that this urgent deficiency bill should be taken up at 
a quarter to 5. 

Mr. MANN. Not earlier than a quarter to 5? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; not earlier than a quarter to 5. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] may not have been in the 
Chamber at the time, but that was the order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with general debate. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I shall want a very few minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the general debate be limited to 10 minutes, 5 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] and 5 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the general debate be 
limited to 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and 5 minutes by himself. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, before we enter upon the con- 
sideration of such an important bill as this I think we should 
have a quorum here. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. War- 
KINS] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well; that will not help the gentleman 
from Louisiana to get that special employee in this bill. I can 
tell him that right now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana withdraws 
the point of no quorum. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that the general debate be limited to 
10 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 20241, the urgent deficiency bill, with Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
pill H. R. 20241, the urgent deficiency bill, which the Clerk will 
report. ' 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations to 1 
ficiencies fa appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 ang prior 3 years, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the first read- 
ing of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read the 
article marked that I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TERROR RULES Mxxico—“ DEATH TO TRAITORS!” rs BATTLE CRY op 

Born FACTIONS—PLOT AGAINST GEN. VILLA—MANY EXECUTIONS 


REPORTED AT CAPITAL, CHIHUAHUA, AND VERA CRUZ. 
> . * . * s 


. 
EL Paso, TEX., December 20, 1914, 


“Death to the traitors!” is the battle cry of both factions in Mexico 
to-day, following orders given by Gens. Carranza and Villa, to show no 
mercy to those who are found to be wavering in their loyalty. 

Unofficial reports of the discovery of a widespread and threatening 
conspiracy st Villa in Chihuahua ay reached the border to-day. 
It is said the discovery of conspiracy was followed to-day by the execu- 
tion of several men well known in Chihuahua military circles, and Gen. 
Fidel Avilla, military governor of Chihuahua, is ha the city searched 
for others who are suspected of being implicated in the conspiracy. 


EXECUTIONS AT VERA CRUZ. 


Advices from Vera Cruz to-day say that men are being executed there 
witbout trial. That Carranza, after giving the order for the ge 
executions, attempted to recall it, but that he is 13 now to stop 
the riotous soldiers, who are going about the city dealing death to whom 
they suspect. In Mexico City, according to Carranza advices, there have 
been innumerable ee ae since Villa left the city, and invariably 
they are men ted of being in sympathy with Carranza. Often 
thelr bodies are found a day or two later in some secluded spot. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the article which the Clerk has 
just read appeared in the Washington Post this morning, I do 
not know how accurate the statements in it may be, but I am 
quite confident that there are a great many statements which 
could be truthfully made along those lines concerning the situ- 
ation which exists in Mexico as the result of the impotent policy 
of the Bryan administration. And as this bill carries an appro- 
priation of something over half a million dollars to pay the ex- 
penses of our troops at Vera Cruz, sent there for the purpose of 
obtaining a salute of 21 guns, which has not yet been given. I 
thought it was proper to have the article read to the House. 
Those who are satisfied with the results of the situation in 
Mexico may smile complacently over it; but the people of the 
country ‘deeply regret the present chaotic, awful conditions in 
Mexico, which exist simply because we have not had anybody 
at the head of anything who had any nerve or sense. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, everybody regrets exceed- 
ingly the situation in Mexico. No one can fail to deplore what 
is going on there. During the last administration, when Presi- 
dent Taft, a Republican, was in the White House, the President 
and Vice President of Mexico were assassinated. Conditions in 
Mexico were unbearable long before the Democratice Party 
came into power in this country. While not knowing all of the 
horrible details of the atrocities being committed, I do know 
that it is hardly credible that any intelligent man in the 
country, particularly any intelligent man in this House, has 
any belief whatever that the administration of the United 
States, either present or past, is at all responsible for or has 
instigated or connived at the situation existing in our neigh- 
boring Republic. I think we all, regardless of party, realize 
that whoever is in control of the administration of this country 
has a sufficiently difficult, delicate, and trying task in endeavor- 
ing to adjust matters so that life and property will speedily be 
more secure in Mexico, without having anyone in this country, 
for partisan, political, or other selfish ends, attempt to em- 
barrass the administration by arousing the sentiments of the 
people of the country by the circulation of misleading, inac- 
curate, and ill-tempered statements. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

With this brief reference to the situation in Mexico, and in 
the spirit of Christian peace prevalent at this time, especially 
in our own land, I unite with all other good and patriotic 
citizens—including those misguided ones who have been ad- 
hering so long to the Republican Party—in indulging in the 
hope that peace will speedily settle upon Mexico, and that 
her citizens may enjoy a happiness, a contentment, and a free- 
dom from turmoil which they have long been denied. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANN. There does not seem to be much chance of it, 


though. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask the Clerk to read the bill under 
the five-minute rule, 


The Clerk read as follows: iP 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


For transportation of the Arm 
objects specified under this hea 
the fiscal year 1914, $554,371.24. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the sake of asking the gentleman from New York a 
question. I understand that this half million dollars is to pay 
the expenses of bringing back our troops from Vera Cruz. Can 
the chairman of the committee tell us what has been the total 
pecuniary expense of that expedition? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a speech which T made in the House 
during the last session of Congress, which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts listened to very carefully and read several times 
with great interest, I stated that the situation in Mexico, in- 
eluding certain additional troops carried in the Army, had cost 
the United States between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000. Back in 
February the Regular Army was increased by from 7,500 to 
8,000 men. That enters into the cost. This appropriation of 
$554,000 consists of two items—one of $324,000 for the charter- 
ing of vessels and the refitting of chartered vessels, and the 
remainder is to make up a deficiency occasioned by insufficient 
funds to meet the allowance to enlisted men for travel from the 
place where discharged to the place of enlistment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then the first amount which the gentleman 
mentioned covered everything, I suppose—the Army, the Navy, 
and all the extra expenses. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is my understanding—between 
$8,000,000 and $9,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Does it also cover the numerous special repre- 
sentatives sent to spy out the land and report how virtuous and 
humane the people in control in Mexico are? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think they were paid out of the emer- 
gency appropriation of the State Department. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that; but did the sum the gentle- 
iran names include this, or not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was more than amply sufficient to 
include it, but I do not believe it did. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says it was more than amply 
sufficient; that shows that the gentleman’s statement is not 
accurate. If it did include it, he should say so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall whether it does. There 
was a deficiency appropriation for the emergency fund—the 
secret fund of the State Department—but I do not recall 
whether that item was included in the total at the time. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. A little while ago the leader of the Republican 
Party: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which branch of the Republican Party? 

Mr. MOORE. The regular branch, of course, and the only 
branch; for the leader of the Republican Party is a harmonizer. 
In his reference to the war expenditures made in pursuance of 
our peace policy in Mexico, he indicated that there were those 
in control of the affairs of State who did not exercise much 
nerve. 

That remark impressed me, because I think we are exercising 
a great deal of nerve in the State Department in the interest 
of peace, which we are bound to have even if we pay for it. 
Here we have an item to pay upward of $500,000 military ex- 
penses in connection with our peaceful occupation of Mexico. 
How different is the method employed with regard to Colombia. 
There has been a quarrel between Colombia and the United 
States with respect to the taking of Panama. Does the State 
Department justify the expenditures for military defenses at 
Panama or Colombia? It does not. If we have insulted Colom- 
bia, and we seem to have made an abject apology to that coun- 
try, we are not to engage in a war, but we are to buy our way 
out. We do not send troops, but still we maintain peace. In 
view of the admission of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee that we have spent $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 support- 
ing our military maneuvers in Mexico and vicinity, it is inter- 
esting to observe how we avoid any such complications with 
Colombia. The report of the Colombian minister of foreign 
affairs throws considerable light upon this subject. Colombia 
is satisfied that we have made an abject apology for our alleged 
offenses. The Secretary of State is willing to blot out our dif- 
ferences forever by paying the price. It was a matter of con- 
siderable negotiation. I quote that portion of the Colombian 
statement which shows how easy it is to maintain peace if you 
are willing to pay for it: 


This counter proposition was answered by a memorandum from the 
Colombian Government proposing certain modifications and concessions 
and repeating the request for $30,000,000 and Sot oe of 

250,000 for 100 years This memorandum was answered by another 


and its supplies, including the same 
in the Army appropriation act for 


from the American minister raising the indemnity to $25,000,000 with- 
paroent, on condition of acceptance by Colombia of the 
the proposition of the American Government, 


out annual 


remainder o This was 
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answered in turn by another Colombian memorandum relinquishing 
annual 8 but requesting in addition to the $25,000,000 a lump 
sum of $5,000,900 to be employed for the improvement and sanitation’ 
of the ports of Buenaventura and Car a. The money question was 
finally fixed at $25,000,000 on receipt of a cablegram from the Colom- 
bian minister in Washington, dated aren 30, 1914 

“Convinced that Congress will refuse more than $25,000,000." 

Nr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, without discussing the 
merits of the proposed item of $25,000,000 for Colombia, the fact 
is the gentleman's own party tendered $10,000,000 to adjust the 
differences between Colombia and the United States. The 
$250,000 in perpetuity, which the gentleman mentioned, was 
provided in the treaty between the United States and Panama, 
and Colombia believes the annual payments should be made 
to her. 

Mr. MOORE. But the Republican administration did not ap- 
prove the lump-sum payment to Colombia. 

Mr. MANN. If any Republican administration, as has been 
claimed at different times by this administration as a justifica- 
tion for what this administration has done, made an agreement 
to pay Colombia $25,000,000 under any conditions, they took par- 
ticular care to keep it under cover so that the Republicans could 
never find it out. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD, ‘That is true of the most of the things 
that they did. They kept them under cover while we make 
our actions public for the information of the public. 

Mr. MANN. As fast as you can find them you try to copy 
them, but the trouble is that you can not draw a line and“copy 
those that are right and reject those that are wrong. Yon can 
not distinguish. If we make a mistake, we repudiate it; but 
you take it up always. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the trouble is that the 
Republican administration did most of its business in secret, 
in the dark; this administration has been conducting its busi- 
ness in the light. There is a very great difference between the 
two methods, and it will be a long time before the dark and 
nefarious methods of the Republican régime that was in power 
previous to this administration will ever be permitted to be re- 
established in the conduct of the Government. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OUT OF THE POSTAL REVENUES. 


For freight or expressage on postal cards, stamped envelopes, news- 
paper wrappers, and empty mail bags, fiscal year 1914, $50, „ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice here the first deficiency appropriation ever 
carried for the carriage of postal cards and other freightable 
articles in the Postal Service. I would like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee whether anything developed before 
the committee as to the reason for this $50,000 deficiency appro- 
priation. I had understood that there was some testimony pre- 
sented before his committee that the Government is undertak- 
ing a new policy of shipping millions of dollars of gold by parcel 
post instead of sending it by express. If the gentleman has any 
such information, I wish that he would, in a few words, give it 
to the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General testified that the appropriation of $510,000 
made for the fiscal year 1914 for freight or expressage on postal 
cards, stamped envelopes, wrappers, and mail bags had actually 
been expended, and there was an ascertained deficit of forty- 
nine thousand and odd dollars. There was some testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations as to the shipment by 
parcel post of a very large sum of money in coin from the city 
of Philadelphia to the city of New York. Fifty million dollars 
in coin was shipped in the recent past from Philadelphia to 
New York. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House what 
protection was given for the security of those $50,000,000? It 
is so out of the ordinary that I think it is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this money was shipped 
in separate cars, and the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
personally accompanied the shipment, with a number of guards 
whom he believed to be sufficient to protect the shipment from 
any possible danger. Thirty men, if I recall correctly, accom- 
panied the shipments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose whether that is 
to be the new policy as to the shipment of gold between the sub- 
treasuries? < 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Treasury 
Department is perfectly satisfied, because the saving to it was 
very large. An attempt was made to make a shipment by par- 
cel post from Denver to New York, but the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General was unable to arrange for the services of 
a special through train, which was the only way in which he 
was willing to make the shipment. He found it was impossible 
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to make any arrangement by which the railroads could be com- 
pensated for the additional service, and that shipment was not 
made by parcel post, but was made by express. Of course, the 
difference in the rate by parcel post and express may to some 
extent be accounted for by the fact that the charge for the ex- 
pressage on all sums of money shipped in that way covers the 
insurance, while the parcel-post shipment does not cover any 
insurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no charge in the shipment by the 
Government by parcel post whatsoever, except 

Mr, FITZGERALD, There is the regular parcel-post rate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government is not charging itself for 
the postage or the rates under parcel post. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes. The Treasury Department ten- 
ders this material for shipment by parcel post and pays the 
regular parcel-post charges. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who pays for the guards that accompany 
the trains to safeguard the shipment of these millions of dollars? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I imagine that they are postal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Treasury Department, then, does not? 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the Treasury Department did pay 
that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not certain about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For facing slips, plain and printed, including the furnishing of paper 
for same; and for card slide labels, blanks, and books of an urgent 
nature, $5,000. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman if there is any defi- 
ciency in the item of Rural Mail Service in the appropriation 
made for the current year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have no estimate or knowledge of 
any deficiency. 

Mr. WINGO. The department has not advised that they are 
short of funds on that account? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; there was no estimate or statement 
made that they were short of funds on that account. i 

Mr. WINGO. The appropriation, I understand, for the cur- 
rent year carried $3,000,000 more for rural mail than was esti- 
mated for the Rural Mail Service by the Post Office Departmen 
and the department has not called the attention of the committ 
to any deficiency? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has not. 

Mr. WINGO. Or that any deficiency was liable to arise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The items in the bill are supposed 
to be urgent deficiencies, cases in which it is essential to have 
appropriations made at once. There was no estimate and no 
reference to any deficit in the Rural Free Delivery Service. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment and send the following amendment to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

Page 4, line 19, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“For extension of rural mail service by the establishment and opera- 
tion of new routes heretofore approved, „000.“ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. - 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. . 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairnian, while the amendment is subject 
to it, I hope the gentleman will not press the point of order. 


There are some rural routes that are urgent, and they should, 


be provided for by an appropriation in this bill if there is a 
deficiency in the present fund. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no deficieney. 
Mr. MANN (continuing). That the Post Office appropriation 
bill will be up for consideration and with full chance to con- 
sider. I believe in the establishment of these rural routes, but 
the gentleman knows this item is not likely’ to be in this bill if 
it becomes a law before Wednesday night, even if it should pass 
the House. ; 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the point to it: The Post Office bill 
which has been reported is for the next fiscal year. 
Mr. MANN. It is and it would be just as much—it might 
not be in order, but it could be made available at once. I do 
not think there is a shortage of money, i 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I may say 
there is no deficiency in the rural-carrier item at the present 
time, as the hearings disclosed before the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Ronds: The annual rate of expenditure 
on November 1 for the rural service during the present year is 
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$50,200,000, and the appropriation for that service is $53,- 
000,000, so there is at present $2,800,000 available, and has been 
available for the extension of new routes. The gentleman’s 
remedy does not lie here, because there is ample money avail- 
able, but lies at the department. These routes have been ap- 
proved of by the department, but for some reason or other they 
have failed to install them. There are ample funds. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will not 
press his amendment. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no deficiency. 

Mr. MANN. Our side of the House is trying to let the bill 
go through. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chàirman, I feel inclined to press for 
some relief for the routes held up by the department, because 
I think they are absolutely necessary, and I have been advised 
mey are holding them up for the reason there are not ample 

unds. 

Mr. MANN. One hundred thousand dollars would not 
amount to anything. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And there is no deficit or lack of funds. 
There are ample funds, and this $100,000 probably could not be 
used if appropriated, because there is more money available 
now than enough for this year. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, in view of that statement, if the gentle- 
man will pardon me, because my time is nearly up, the informa- 
tion of the gentleman from New York does not square with 
the information I have, and that is that these routes are held 
up on account of financial conditions. Now, the only financial 
condition that I know of that could hold up a rural route would 
be a deficit in the funds appropriated for their establishment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can tell the gentleman that the atti- 
tude of the department probably is that the condition of the 
Treasury is such that it does not wish to extend these routes, 
although appropriation has been made, and it can incur the 
expense if it desires. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that there will be a general deficiency bill before 
the end of the session, and an opportunity will be offered to go 
into the matter thoroughly. While we did not give the Post 
Office Department all the money it asked in this deficiency bill, 
we did give them money on account of every item they pre- 
sented excepting, I think, one; and it was agreed that on that 
one it was not necessary to act at this time. They will submit 
estimates later, I know, in connection with the general de- 
ficiency bill. 2 = 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO.. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will undertake to ascertain when the 
general deficiency bill is under consideration the real reason 
for the failure to extend these routes, and whether it is due 
to the fact that there are no available funds, or whether it 
is simply a desire to curtail expenses. In the Post Office ap- 
propriation act a sum very largely in excess of that requested 
was appropriated by Congress. There should be ample funds 
to meet the situation. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not agree with the contention that the 
United States Treasury’s condition is such as to call for the 
curtailment of any legitimate line of activity by the Post Office 
Department. The condition of the United States Treasury is 
better than it ever has been before, in my opinion, and I see 
no reason why rural routes that have been approved and that 
are really a necessity should be held up on the claim that the 
finances or the condition of the Treasury will not permit their 
establishment. 7 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that with the chairman of the 
Appropriation Committee holding the view that he does there 
would be no hope of my amendment becoming a law, even 
if it should bé held in order and adopted, and I have no desire 
to hold up urgent items embodied in the bill and do not want 
to see those items held up. But I do insist that we ought to 
relieve the situation, and I shall insist on it when the regutar 
Post Office appropriation bill comes up for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to withdraw his 
amendment now? ; 

Mr. WINGO. On the statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee I will withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, the pay- 
ment of claims arising out of past and future purchases and destruction 
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of animals affected by or exposed to the foot-and-mouth disease, and for 
a deficiency in the objects specified under the head “ General expenses, 
Bureau of Animal Industry,” in the Agricultural appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1915, $2,500,000, to be expended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, Une 5, after the word: “Agriculture,” insert: 
“Provided, That for all cattle destroyed by the agents of the Agricul- 
tural Department the full value of such cattle shat! be paid.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point. of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not con- 
cede that the point of order lies, but inasmuch as it is reserved, 
I shall make this statement of the matter: 

The Agricultural Department has sent its veterinary agents 
throughout the country and has destroyed and is destroying 
cattle which are diseased and which have been exposed to the 
foot-and-mouth disease. These agents of the Agricultural De- 
partment are provided with printed slips by the department. 
Those slips are presented to the owner of the cattle and his 
signature is asked, whereby he agrees to take one-half of the 
value of the cattle destroyed instead of the full value. Now, 
these agents of the Agricultural Department in going upon farm 
after farm induce the owners of the cattle to believe they have 
authority to destroy cattle, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
not clothed with any such authority. The farmers, believing that 
their cattle are going to be destroyed anyhow, in some cases 
have signed these printed slips sent out by the Agricultural De- 
partment offering to pay one-half of the value of the cattle 
instead of the full value. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not that only in States where the State 
and Federal Governments are cooperating, and the State is 
paying the other half? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BORLAND. My information is that the Government pays 
one-half and the State pays one-half, and that they are co- 
operating. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I received one of those printed 
slips to-day from Kentucky. If I am correctly advised—and I 
feel sure I am—there is cooperation between the State and Fed- 
eral power toward doing away with the disease, but there is no 
agreement whereby the State is to pay one-half of the value of 
the cattle destroyed. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman will find that there is 
in most of the States, and probably in Kentucky. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does not the State of Ken- 
tucky pay one-half of the value of the cattle destroyed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My information is that she 
does not. She has nothing to pay it with. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In the State of Michigan the 
State is paying one-half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I am informed, the State of 
Kentucky can not do this until there is a session of the legis- 
lature. There is no authority in Kentucky to do it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Kentucky is the only State 
that the gentleman knows of whith is not paying it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know anything about 
the matter except in the State of Kentucky. I did not know 
that this matter was coming up to-day. I did not know there 
was such a provision in this bill until it was called up. If I 
had known, I could haye had one of those slips over here 
with me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have one of them here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In view of the fact, Mr. Chair- 
aman, that cattle perfectly well are being destroyed simply be- 
cause they may haye been exposed to this disease, I feel that 
this appropriation ought to be used toward the payment of the 
full value of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the only authority that 
the Federal Government has is to quarantine an entire State 
and to probibit the shipment from out of the State of cattle if 
any of the cattle are affected with the foot-and-mouth disease ; 
to prevent the hardship that would result from such action, 
the officials of the Bureau of Animal Industry cooperate with 
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the State officials, and they quarantine only the portions of 
the State wherein the disease is prevalent. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no authority to seize and destroy infected cattle 
or cattle which have been subjected to the infection, but the 
State authorities in all the States have comprehensive and 
drastic: powers to seize and destroy cattle infected. The result 
is that an agreement has been entered into by the officials of 
the Federal Government and the State government by which 
they cooperate in the effort to stamp out this disease. 

Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, testified 
that the Federal Government assumed to pay 50 per cent of 
the appraised value in all instances, and the States have as- 
sumed the other 50 per cent. At present there is no appropria- 
tion in some of the States available out of which to pay the 50 
per cent payable by the State, and it will be necessary for the 
money to be appropriated later. One of the forms signed by the 
owners of cattle is as follows: ` 


Form 93. United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


I hereby agree to accept, as compensation in full from the United 
States Department of Agriculture dollars, which is 50 r 
cent of the value of all property destroyed or damaged in disinfecting 
on account of the existence of contagious foot-and-mouth disease. 

That is signed, so that there can be no controversy later as 
to whether the proportion of the Federal Government was paid 
before the officials of the Government slaughtered and buried 
the cattle. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Can the gentleman tell us how much 
was appropriated for the destruction of the cattle and how much 
for the deficiency of the Bureau of Animal Industry? Is this 
amount divided? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There has been expended already about 
$800,000 for this work, commencing the middle of October, of 
which sum I think $400,000 has heen paid to the owners of the 
eattle destroyed, and outstanding obligations have been in- 
curred, for which provision is made in this appropriation to 
the extent of $800,000. A slightly different form has been signed 
in the cases in which the cattle were slaughtered since the ex- 
haustion of the appropriation. 

In addition, it is estimated that of the eight hundred-odd 
thousand dollars also carried in this item about two-thirds is 
for services and expenses and one-third will be to pay for the 
cattte to be destroyed. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Can the gentleman tell how the value 
of the cattle is arrived at? r 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are appraised at their meat value, 
and I think that is fixed without much difficulty. The complaint 
arises in the case of very fine pedigreed dairy or breeding cattle 
which have cost large sums of money. The owners of those 
cattle have been inclined to insist that they ought to be re- 
munerated at the rate they paid for the cattle, but they are paid 
at the same rates as for the ordinary beef cattle—at their beef 
value alone. Of course, what the Federal Government could 
do would be to refuse to participate in the payment at all, and 
where the disease exists in a State to quarantine the entire 
State and prohibit the shipment of cattle out of the State, and 
leave to the Séate authorities the effort to eradicate the disease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks an 
extension of three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The policy now pursued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the one which has been followed on other 
occasions when there have been outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease among cattle in the United States, the only difference 
being that on formér occasions the Federal Government paid 60 
per cent of the value and the States 40 per cent. This time the 
agreement was made that the Federal Government should pay 
50 per cent and the States 50 per cent. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Can the gentleman tell whether or not 
the owner of the cattle has any authority to refuse to permit the 
destruction of the cattle? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes; the owner of the cattle can re- 
fuse to permit their slanghter by the Federal officials; but in 
that event the State officials, under authority conferred under 
State laws, immediately take control of the situation, and they 
have ample power to act under State laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York insist 
on the point of order? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I insist on it. It is legislation within 
the rule and obnoxious to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This is a limitation on the ex- 
penditure, and it is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is legislation, and without authority 
of law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The committee proposition is 
legislation. Certainly the gentleman will admit that it is legis- 
lation, because it provides not only for a past deficiency but for 
the future. That being true, we can perfect it by amendment. 
In addition to that, this amendment is only a limitation upon 
the expenditure. This is not strictly a deficiency item, but it 
provides that it shall be paid for cattle that have been de- 
stroyed and which may hereafter be destroyed. The item itself 
would have been subject to a point of order. I did not care to 
make a point of order to it and do not now; but that item being 
left in the bill, and the point of order not being made against it, 
under the rules of the House it can be perfected, and that is the 
nature of my amendment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Under the gentleman's amend- 
ment the owners of cattle would get the full value of the cattle, 
and if they were thoroughbred cattle their owners would get 
the thoroughbred value? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; the price would be 100 per 
cent of the value, ascertained, as it now is, upon the basis of 
the beef value. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
does not so state, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Neither does the bill state upon 
what basis the value is to be fixed. It is accepted by everybody 
that beef prices are the basis of the value. 5 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman does not so 
state in his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Neither does the bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would be glad to see farmers 
of Michigan receive the full value of their cattle; but I would 
not like to have the farmers of Michigan paid the milk value 
or the meat value of their cattle and have the farmers of Ken- 
tucky get thoroughbred value. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would not bave it that way, 
either. All I would have them paid would be the meat value, 
just as was stated by the gentleman from New York; and in 
order to cure the objection made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, I ask unanimous consent to extend my amendment by 
providing that the valuation shall be fixed as for beef cattle. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman had better 
make it milk and beef value, because they are also rated on 
their milk value, 

Mr. MANN. Let us determine whether the amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order, and then fix the amendment correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky one question. The Chair understands that under the 
present law the Government is liable for one-half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; there is where the Chair is 
mistaken. The law is that the Federal Government may pur- 
chase and destroy diseased cattle, but there is no law by which 
the Federal Government can destroy these cattle until they have 
been purchased by the Federal Government. Now, the Federal 
Government proposes to purchase, not by paying the full value 
but by paying half the value. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s pro- 
vision is purely legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The proposition offered by the 
committee is legislation; but no point of order was made against 
it, none will be made against it, and at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings none can be made against it. But when a proposition 
is left in the bill that would have been subject to a point of 
order, an amendment offered to it to perfect it is in order 

The CHAIRMAN. Does not the gentleman from Kentucky 
understand that his amendment is new legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; the Chairman should not 
lose sight of the fact that under the rule, when there is an item 
in the bill that is subject to a point of order and which is left 
in the bill, that item can be perfected by an amendment which 
would have been subject to a point of order if the original mat- 
ter had not been subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This provision is not subject to a point 
of order; it is within the law. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is without the law. 


Mr. MANN. It is mere appropriation; it is not legislation; 
it confers no authority. 


May I ask the gentleman a 


The gentleman’s amendment 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Illinois is 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think I am, and I think I know what I 
am talking about. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law confers upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to quarantine diseased cattle whenever 
in his judgment it is essential to prevent the spread of pleuro- 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, or other diseased animals from one 
State to another. This appropriation is to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for general expenses of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Under the law the Secretary in purchasing 
these animals, if he be able, can purchase them for half or one- 
quarter or one-tenth of their value, or he has authority to pay 
in excess of their value. The proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky is to compel the Secretary to pay according to a cer- 
tain rate fixed in his amendment. It limits the discretion of 
a Secretary and it curtails his power, and is legislation within 
the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from New York has just read from an appropriation bill which 
was made for one year. It made no permanent law, and it au- 
thorized no future appropriation. The language just read by 
the gentleman from New York from the last Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill was to purchase and destroy diseased or ex- 
posed animals. Now, just that language is in the bill, and 
would have authorized, if no point of order had been made, an 
expenditure of the appropriation in that bill, but no appropria- 
tion for this purpose was made in the bill. 

Now, they come along afterwards and undertake to put into 
this appropriation bill an item which was unauthorized by any 
other act or by any former act. As I said, no point of order 
was made to it, because nobody wishes to make a point of or- 
der to it. Everybody wishes to see that passed, even if my 
amendment should not prevail. But since the item is in the 
appropriation bill without being authorized by any law, a 
point of order would lie against it, and if no point of order 
was made, no point of order could be made against my amend- 
ment, because this authorization can be perfected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the provision in the bill 
is in order and is not subject to a point of order as suggested 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. The quarantine law author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture and requires him to take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent the spread of disease, 
including the destruction of the animals affected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me a a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 55 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean to 
convey the impression that there is any law by which these 
cattle may be destroyed without their being purchased? 

Mr. MANN. I mean identically that yery thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is in direct con- 
flict with the authorities of the Agricultural Department, who 
say there is no law. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not yield for the gentleman to say 
what I am in conflict with. The quarantine bill came out of the 
committee of which I was a member. The General Government 
has no authority, in my judgment, to go and seize property in a 
State and destroy it, but they have authority to quarantine it 
and have authority to destroy it when they purchase it. The 
law gives them the authority to destroy it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Authority to destroy it if they 
purchase it. 

Mr. MANN. The law does not say so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The law has just been read. 

Mr. MANN. The trouble with the gentleman from Kentucky 
is that he. does not know where to look for the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is none except this. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to take the time of 
the House, but I have two statutes here on the subject, quite 
full, which the gentleman from Kentucky bas never seen. I 
say that the bills came out of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I remembered something about it, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, who used to be a member of that 
committee, remembered more, and he got them. We have au- 
thority to appropriate money for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use in his discretion, but when you come to direct how much 
the Secretary shall pay for the animals, that is legislation and 
not appropriation. The item appropriating the money to be 
used in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture is in or- 
der. That is an original provision, because the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to destroy these animals; but a direc- 
tion that the Secretary of Agriculture must pay so much for the 
animals is legislation, and not in order. 


The CHAIRMAN. This is purely an appropriation bill, and 
the Chair understands that fixing the amount that must be paid 
by the Government would be legislation. The Chair thinks it 
is new legislation, and the Chair is of opinion that it is out of 
order and sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 


For the emergency caused by the infectious nature and continued 
spread of the destructive disease of citrous trees known as citrus 
canker, by conducting such investigations of the nature and means of 
communication of the disease, and by applying such methods of eradi- 
cation or control of the disease as may in his judgment be necessary, 
$35,000; and the Secretary of Agricultyre is authorized to pay such 
expense and employ such persons and means, in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, and to cooperate with such authorities of the States 
concerned, organizations of growers, or individuals as he may deem 
necessary to accomplish such purpose. 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
this item. This seems to be an entirely new proposition. Has 
it been considered in any way by the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can explain the matter. This is to 
take care of a situation from the Ist of January to the ist of 
April. A very destructive disease of citrus fruit trees which 
has been known for some time in Texas, but which because of 
the hardy character of the plants there has not had much effect, 
has extended into the Gulf States, and particularly into Florida. 
It threatens the destruction of the entire grape fruit and orange 
industry of Florida. The only way a tree can be treated is to 
burn the tree where it is growing. The tree can not be saved. 
The Fruit Growers’ Association has raised some $30,000, which 
is being expended, and the Legislature of Florida, which will 
- convene in April, we are assured, will enact the necessary legis- 
lation and provide the necessary moneys to take care of the 
situation, This merely enables the Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to take care of it from the ist of January until 
the Ist of April. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I am 
satisfied. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREST SERVICE. 

For “ General expenses, Forest Service,” including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Agricultural appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1915, $349,243. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee for what purpose this appropriation is 
made? Is this an emergency due to fire fighting? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Entirely. The appropriation for fire 
fighting was $250,000, and a very excessive drought in the 
Northwest last gear compelled the expenditure of other moneys, 
and this is to make good the deficiency. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES. 

Lighthouse tender, general service: For constructing and equipping a 
ligh oase tender ay aia service, authorized by the act approved 

arch 4, 1913, $250,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. Has not this lighthouse tender been appropri- 
ated for once? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it never has been appropriated for. 
This tender is the James R. Mann. [Laughter.] It was author- 
ized in 1913, on the 4th of March. Since that time the commit- 
tee has been willing to appropriate the $250,000, the amount 
authorized in the law, but the department believed that it was 
essential to build a larger tender. The gentleman from Illinois 
has effectively antagonized the legislation, and the department 
has come to the conclusion that it is impossible to obtain the 
larger tender and requests the appropriation for this one at this 
time, because prices are much lower than they have been for 
some time. 

Mr. MANN. I was under the impression that we had appro- 
priated once for this and that the department wanted an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. It was in this peculiar situation, 
that the department wanted a larger sum, and we were willing 
to give the smaller sum that was authorized, and nothing was 
ever done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

r folding s es and tlets, at a rate n 
Pilot py yee pamphiets, ot exceeding $1 per 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman why 
he makes this appropriation for $2,000. According to the testi- 
mony before the committee and the facts as I understand them, 
the Doorkeeper has expended thus far a little over $800; and he 
asks for an appropriation to cover the year 1916, and does not 
show any necessity, as I understand it, for an appropriation 
that ought to be included in an urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. How about the balance of this year? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. He asked for the $300 mentioned by the 
gentleman from Missouri, and for $2,000 in all. He was uncer- 
tain whether the entire sum would be utilized during this fiscal 
year. It would depend entirely on the number of speeches 
requested by Members. Then he asked that in the event he did 
not spend it during this fiscal year that it should be made avail- 
able during the next fiscal year. The committee recommended 
that an appropriation be made of the amount of money that he 
might possibly use this year, but declined to carry it over until 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. LLOYD. Did not the gentleman allow him all he asked— 
all that he might be able to use during this fiscal year and carry 
into the next fiscal year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it was necessary, because he could 
not tell just what the Members of the House would do re- 
garding speeches—as to whether he would actually use $2,000— 
and he wanted to guard against the possible failure to use the 
money by having it available after the 30th of June. This bill 
is to take care of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. LLOYD. This is a question that was asked by the 
chairman: 

And the balance is asked for the rest of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Suxnorr. Yes, sir. The reason I ed to make it available dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1916 is, in case I did not use it this session, it will 
be available for the following Congress, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We do not do that. In appropriating 
money we do not provide that if it can not be expended in the 
current fiscal year that it shall remain available during the 
next fiscal year. That system absolutely destroys the fiscal 
year of the Government. Now, this sum is appropriated, and 
if it is required during the current fiscal year it can be used. 
If it is not required during this fiscal year and is not used, it 
is covered back into the Treasury. The money required for 
folding speeches after the 1st of July will be paid from the ap- 
propriation made for that purpose in the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1916 and not in a deficiency appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1915 and prior years. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose I have in ask- 
ing the question is to ascertain whether the testimony shows 
that the $2,000 would likely be necessary to be used during the 
rest of this session of Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be used after this session of 
Congress adjourns and still be used during this fiscal year. It 
is available up to the 30th of June. The Doorkeeper did not 
know and could not tell whether the demand for folding 
speeches made upon him would require the expenditure of this 
money. The ttee recommended the appropriation of 
$2,000 to take care of any demand that might be made upon him 
up to the 30th of June, which ends the fiscal year. If any 
money is required for folding speeches after the 30th of June, it 
will be paid for out of the appropriation carried for that pur- 
pose in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of section 5 of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915 shall not be con- 
strued as app to the purchase, maintenance, and repair of pas- 
senger-carry. vehicles needed in carrying out the various projects 
adopted by Congress for the 3 preservation, and protection 
of rivers and harbors: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall, at 
the beginning of each regular session, report to Congress the number of 
all motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-ca vehicles acquired 
for and operated In ng out the several projects adopted by Con- 
cs for the improvement, preservation, and protection of rivers and 

arbors, and the original cost of each and the year in which purchased, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against this paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the provision in the 
legislative bill requires estimates to be submitted for the pur- 
chase, operation, and maintenance of passenger-carrying 
vehicles. In appropriations for rivers and harbors work the 
department does not estimate in advance; the appropriations 
are made and then they have to do the work. An investigation 
regarding this matter disclosed that, while an average of $30,- 
000,000 a year is spent on river and harbor work, they have but 
two motor-propelled vehicles purchased, one a $1,200 automobile 
in the Dallas district for the Trinity River improvement, to en- 
able the engineer to go from his headquarters 

Mr. MANN. They need that on the Trinity; they could not 
go by boat. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Somebody remarked that before; that is’ 
becoming quite ancient. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is truthful, of course. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The other was a $500 Ford automobile 
in Ohio. The committee believed that the peculiar conditions ` 
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under which these appropriations are made it was desirable to 
exempt them from the operations of that law. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will have to insist upon the 


point of order. I do not doubt the merits of the proposition as 
stated by the gentleman from New York, but last year when the 
item went into the law I called attention to the fact that it was 
` crudely drawn and nobody could tell what it would affect; that 
it ought to be considered before such a thing was written into 
the law. The only thing that that law has accomplished so far 
is to interfere with something that ought not to be interfered 
with and adding a few words to the appropriation bill. 

I just wish to impress on the distinguished gentleman from 
New York the desirability of considering legislation in appro- 
priation bills, at times, before they are enacted. I make the 
point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
minute? 

Mr. MANN. It is too late in the evening. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; that provision originated in 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. 
point of order. 
again. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It stopped what was commencing to be 
an indefensible practice of nearly everyone connected with the 
administration of the Government who was in a position to do 
so A provide himself with an automobile at the expense of the 
pub le. 

Mr. MANN. So that in the legislative bill this year every 
place where any money was appropriated for the department 
you include an item for passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but it does not open up the way 
for automobiles, I admit that the provision is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from’ Tllinois has no objec- 
tion to this applying to those places where there really is no 
water in the river and harbor work, has he? 

Mr. MANN. I understand that a very good argument can be 
Ra in favor of an automobile in connection with the Trinity 

ver. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RUSSELL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
20241) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1915.and prior years, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion. of Mr. FITZGERALD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by whieh the bill was passed was laid on the table: 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order tliat 
there is no quorum present. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers 
and employees. of the Senate and House, including the Capitol 
police, their respective salaries for the month of December, 
1914, on the 22d day of said month. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. FITZGERALD: Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 37 
minutes) the House, under its previous order, adjourned until 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


It originated here, and I struck it out on a 
You went to the Senate and got it put back in 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
state of expenditures in the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1424) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting statement 
relative to purchase, exchange, and repair of typewriting 
machines in the Government Printing Office covering the period 
from July 1 to September 30, 1914 (H. Doc, No. 1425) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—a statement of per diem rates: paid to em- 
ployees of the commission while traveling on official business 
away from their designated headquarters (H. Doe. No. 1426) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a 
request that an indefinite continuing appropriation be author- 
ized by Congress of an amount not to exceed one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the amount of 2 per cent bonds converted under 
the law the first year, and that thereafter a similar indefinite 
appropriation be anthorized not exceeding one twenty-fifth of 
1 per cent of the amount permitted to continue while authority 
to convert exists (H. Doc. No. 1427); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Acting Secretary of Labor sub- 
mitting an amended estimate for rent of offices outside of the 
District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 1428); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18747) to reserve 
certain lands and to incorporate the same and make them a 
part of the Pike National Forest, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1244), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred. as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 20241) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1915 and prior years, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 20242) to equalize the 
bounties of soldiers who served in the late war for the Union; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 20243) to acquire a site and 
erect a building thereon for the use of the United States post 
office at Wildwood, N. J.; to the Committee om Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 20244) for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at the point 
where the line of the proposed Duluth and St. Vincent State 
highways enters: upon the Minnesota National Forest, and also 
a bridge across the Narrows between Cass Lake and Pike Bay, 
where the line of said proposed highway leaves said. Minnesota 
National Forest; to the Committee on Jnterstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20245) defin- 
ing and establishing the judicial district of Nebraska and. pro- 
viding for changes in said district, and a division of said dis- 
trict into divisions, and for holding the terms of court therein, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 20246) to establish and 
maintain military training in the several States of the Union, 
in Alaska, and in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 392) to deter- 
mine the construction of an act to increase internal revenue, and 
for other purposes, approved October 22, 1914; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 393) to discon- 
tinue the printing of certain publications; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 685) to amend 
the rules of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Resolution (H. Res 686) 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay to Wilber H. Estey, 
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clerk of the late Hon. Edwin A. Merritt, jr., the sum of $125, 
being an amount equal to one month's salary; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 20247) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura N. Thomson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 20248) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda Keys; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 20249) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Temple; to the Committee on Invelid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 20250) granting a pension 
to Robert Cowan, jr.;.to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20251) granting a pension to George H. 
Dry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20252) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Nau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (II. R. 20253) granting an increase of 
pension to Stephen J. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 20254) granting a pension to 
Dora Hewey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 20255) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi Sanderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 20256) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 20257) granting an increase 
of pension to J. K. P. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 20258) granting a pension to 
Andrew Howard Carpenter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (II. R. 20259) granting an increase 
of pension to Hanbill Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 20260) granting an 
increase of pension to David Harrison Colby; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 20261) granting 
a pension to James G. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 20262) to 
remove the charge of desertion from the service record of 
Edward Stanton and grant him an honorable discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 20263) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Barrickman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (II. R. 20264) grant- 
ing a pension to Catherine Steele; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 20265) granting a pension to 
David Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20266) granting an increase of pension to 
William Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20267) granting an increase of pension to 
Esau M. Shelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 20268) granting 
a pension to John Fletcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A. bill (H. R. 20269) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Marks; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20270) to reinstate Alonzo E. Wheat to his 
former rank and grade in the Philippine Scouts, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20271) to reimburse S. S. Buzzerd, post- 
master at Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., for cash 
stolen; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (II. R. 20272) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Norris; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 20273) for the relief of the 
Shreveport Mutual Building Association; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 20274) granting a pension 
to Moses R. Hardin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 20275) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Marks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20276) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 20277) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Cain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20278) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gahan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 20279) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward T. Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Synod of 
California, relative to polygamy in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ of America, relative to our policy toward oriental 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of 100 voters of Troy, Pa.; 418 
people of Wyalusing, Pa.; Rev. J. C. Bryan, of Le Roy, Pa.; 
and D. A. Ross, of Burlington, Pa., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of Ohio Building Association 
League, requesting exemption of building and loan associations 
from operation of the emergency revenue act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Council of the City of Cincinnati, favoring 
the passage of the Hamill bill (H. R. 5139); to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
18003, for the relief of Sidney Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 19098, for the relief of 
Anna R. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany bill (H. R. 12479) for the relief 
of Frank Klingler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of business men of Afton, Mulberry 


Grove, Lebanon, Keyesport, and Collinsville, III., favoring 
passage of House bill 5308; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, telegrams from churches of cities of East St. Louis, 
New Douglas, Alton, Greenville, and Edwardsville, III., favoring 
passage of House joint resolution 168, for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. : 

Also, petition of divers persons of Godfrey, Worden, Alton, 
Reno, Hamel, Edwardsville, Granite City, Venice, Sorento, and 
Collinsville, III., favoring passage of House joint resolution 168, 
proposing amendment to Constitution for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of St. Louis Trades and 
Labor Union, representing 65,000 workingmen, against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Charles Ehlermann Hops & Malt Co., of 
830 members of the Brewers and Maltsters’ Union, of 480 mem- 
bers of the Brewery Freight Handlers’ Union, and of 240 mem- 
bers of the Brewery Oilers’ Union, all of St. Louis, Mo., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petitions of 750 citizens of the second con- 
gressional district of Michigan, in favor of national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

Also, petitions of 25 citizens of Memphis and Palmyra, Mich., 
in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petitions of the Friends’ Church 
of Huntington Park; the Friends’ Sunday School of Los Angeles; 
the united Sunday schools and churches of San Dimas; the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, and Chris- 
tian Churches of Glendale; and various churches and Sunday 
schools and the Federated Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Pasadena; the First Norwegian-Danish Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Los Angeles; and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Sunday School and Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Compton, all of California, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of N. H. Bern, of New York, 
favoring civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Edmund Pfeuffer, of New York, favoring loan 
by United States Navy Department of a suitable vessel to be 
used as a training ship by the New York State Nautical School; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the German-American Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. favoring bill prohibiting export from the United 
States of munitions of war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of Mrs. Courtney T. Kitchel, 297 
Ogden Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., aud Miss Marie Marchant, 297 
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Ogden Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the passage 
of the woman-suffrage bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Robley D. Evans Camp, No. 33, Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring resolution to investigate the War and Navy 
Departments; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of L. D. Cole and 95 others, of 
St. Clair County; Y. J. Humphries and 74 others, of Croswell; 
Miss Lillie Brooks and 51 others, of Brown City; Thomas J, 
Coote and 137 others, of Huren County; L. N. Moon and 54 
others, of Sandusky; Noot Gerger and 12 others, of Pigeon; J. R. 
Reid and 16 others, of Avoca; Adrian J. Bishop and 9 others, of 
Wales; O. B. Griffin and 67 others, of Vassar; L. H. Nixon and 
29 others, of Almont; John H. Merrill and 19 others, of Yale; 
I. M. Hurt and 58 others, of Richmond; C. D. Summers and 
52 others, of Mayville and vicinity; A. J. Williams and 38 
others, of Memphis; Sidney D. Coa and 91 others, of Marine 
City; Arthur Van Blaricom and 23 others, of Tuscola County; 
Joseph Armstrong and 62 others, of Lapeer; Earl Clothier and 
15 others, of Clifford; J. C. Fritch and 91 others, of Deckerville; 
Louis Weber and 36 others, of Elkton; A. B. Atkins and 7 others, 
of Atkins; Decker Thomson and 208 others, of Sanilac County; 
Rey, William Edgar Brown, of Port Huron; John F. Seeley, of 
Caro; Adolph Halmbuber, of Sebewaing; and Mrs. Sheldon 
Smith and 78 others, of New Haven, all of the seventh district of 
Michigan. in favor of the Hobson resolution for the submission 
of the question of national prohibition to the legislatures of the 
several States; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of Rev. Sidney D. Eva and congregation of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Marine City; Rev. M. P. Karr and 
congregation of Methodist Episcopal Church, Millington; Rev. 
L. N. Moon and congregations of Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Custer Church and other organizations of Sandusky; Rev. 
B. E. Allen and 80 members of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of North Branch; Rev. W. B. Weaver and congregation 
of Methodist Episcopal Church, Port Huron; Rey. J. W. Wal- 
lace and congregation of First Baptist Church, Capac; Rey. J. G. 
Haller and 40 men of Methodist Episcopal Sunday school class 
and 200 of congregation, of Lapeer; Rev. A. V. Brashear and 
congregation of Presbyterian Church, Marlette; Rey. B. E. 
Allen and congregation of Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
Branch: Rey. S. G. Livingston and .congregations of Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches, Lapeer; Rev. John E. Mealley 
and congregation of Washington Avenue Church, Port Huron; 
and Rey. F. T. Kyle, paston of Erskine Church, Bad Axe, all 
of the seventh district of Michigan, in favor of the Hobson reso- 
lution for the submission of the question of national prohibition to 
the legislatures of the severa] States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petifion of citizens of Bridgeport and 
Hartford. Conn., against woman-suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Danbury and Bridgeport, Conn., 
against woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stamford, Bridgeport, Glenbrook, 
Greenwich, and Darien, Conn., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens and churches of Bridgeport, Stam- 
ford, and New Canaan, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petition of citizens of the State of Michi- 
gan, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, favoring the Mondell resolution, relative to woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of members of the Adult Bible League of 
Pleasant View Sunday School, of Somerset County, N. J., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of J. C. Shewatter, Springfield, Ohio; 
©. W. Evans, Huntsville, Ohio; Morrow (Ohio) Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Ralph C. Jones, Morrow, Ohio; R. J. Mason, 
Waynesville, Ohio; E. J. Whiteley, Waynesville. Ohio; W. D. 
Piper, Springfield, Ohio; Cedarville (Ohio) Reformed Presby- 
terian Church: W. R. McChesney, Cedarville, Ohio; Charles A. 
Magovern, St. Paris, Ohio; D. B., M. A., and A. E. Magovern, 
St. Paris. Ohio; Charles Scanlon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Ohio State University; T. P. Cain, 
Waynesville, Ohio; “ Every Man’s” Bible Class of Clifton Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church, of Sprinfield, Ohio; T. E. 
Keelor and Peter D. Hatfield. Lebanon, Ohio, urging favorable 
action on the Hobson resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Ohio Building Association League, asking 
that such associations be exempted from the tax imposed upon 
them by the emergency-revenue law; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. wis 


By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of Guadalupe County (Tex.) 
German-American National Alliance and German Club, of 
Bishop, Tex., protesting against sale of firearms by United 
States to warring nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of executive committee of the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, commending Bureau of Animal Industry 
in its work relative to foot-and-mouth disease among cattle; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Ohio 
Labor Home Rule Association, of Cincinnati, and Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor; Louis 
Wreghorst and United Brewery Workers of Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of State legislative board, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, of Pennsylvania, favoring the passage of the 
Goeke bill, H. R. 17894; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Woman Suffrage Party of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring the Bristow-Mondell resolution for suffrage for 
women; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Man Suffrage Association, opposed to political 
suffrage for women, and Marie Watson, of Monessen, Pa.. pro- 
testing against suffrage for women; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Navy League of the United States, regarding 
baseless attack on Navy League in Congress; to the Committ 
on Naval Affairs. > 

Also. memorial of the national legislative committee of the 
Antisaloon League of America and members of Ankaret Lodge, 
No. 19, International Order of Good Templars, of Chicago, III., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAY: Petition of Rey. Harry C. Harman, pastor 
First Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. H. S. James, pastor 
United Brethren Church; Rey. C. Raymond Isley, pastor Second 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church; Rev. M. S. Hinchelle, 
pastor East Main Street Friends Church; Rev. W. O. Stovall, 
pastor First Baptist Church; Rev. Conrad Huber, pastor St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church; M. D. Thomas, president 
Christian Endeavor Society of Second Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Charles M. Lyons, president Bible class of First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; A. L. Bramkamp; Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
W. Shepherd; James Charles; S. E. Nicholson; Dr. Joseph M. 
Thurston; John F. Holaday; Robert W. Randle; W. P. Richard- 
son; C. Wellbaum; C. E. Newman; J. E. Eves; S. G. Curtis; 
Elbert Russel; C. Sumner Beard; John R. Jordan; S. A. Mills; 
Timothy Nicholson; Lenora H. Kenworthy; R. T. Davis; Mahion 
Lindley; L. H. Bunyan; J. M. and Zelinda Glugs; Adam H. 
Bartel; Murray S. Kenworthy; Conrad Huber, president Young 
Men's Christian Association; A. L. Ellis, of Whitewater Friends’ 
Church; Robert L. Kelly, president Earlham College, all of 
Richmond, Ind.; Rev. L. E. Brown, pastor Christian Church; 
Rev. W. D. Lewis. pastor First Presbyterian Church; Rev. J. F. 
O'Haver, pastor First Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. F. A. 
Guthrie, pastor Grand Avenue Methodist Church; Rev. H. H. 
Peters, pastor German Presbyterian Church, all of Connersville, 
Ind.; Rev. H. A. Wingard, pastor Christian Church; Rev. H. A. 
Wingard, Bible school of Christian Church; and Ora McDaniel, 
all of Morristown, Ind.; Rev. A. W. Jamieson, pastor United 
Presbyterian Church, of Rushville, Ind.; W. E. Lisher and Davis 
Birely Table Co., of Shelbyville, Ind.; Rev. Elmer Mater, pastor 
Homer Church, of Homer, Ind., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules, 5 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of teachers and students of Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.) College, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules, 3 2 J 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions of 200 citizens of Monticello 
and 100 of Newport, Me., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. ; 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of Young People's 
Branch of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Falconer, 
N. V., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorial of church organizations and citi- 
zens of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOXWORTH: Petition of citizens of Quincy, III., 
favoring prohibition of the Menace from the United States 
mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of divers persons of the fifteenth IIIinois dis- 
trict favoring the passage of House joint resolution 168, by Mr. 
Honsox, of Alabama, providing amendment to Constitution for 
a Nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of business men of Rushville and Lewiston, III., 
favoring passage of House bill 530S; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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By Mr. IGOE: Petitions signed by Eugene Sarber, of St. 
Louis, and over 150,000 yoters of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of all resolutions seeking to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to provide nation-wide prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

Also, a telegram signed by David Kreyling, secretary of the 
Central Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis, representing 
65,000 organized workingmen of that city, protesting on behalf 
of the union against the passage of resolutions providing for 
Nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, a telegram signed by Thomas H. Gaus, secretary of the 
Brewery Engineers, No. 246, of St. Louis, protesting against the 
adoption of any resolutions providing for Nation-wide prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode. Island: Petition of Brewers’ 
Union, Local No. 114, Providence. R. I., protesting against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of president and secretary of Branch No. 268 
of Catholic Knights of America, relative to treatment of Cath- 
olles in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. R. G. Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. I., 
and Mrs. John K. H. Nightingale, of Providence, opposing 
woman suffrage; petitions of Mrs. Harriet K. Carpenter, of 
Peace Dale, R. I.; Anna D. Robinson, Edna Kroener, Annie 
C. B. Kroener, and Lottie S. Diekesman, all of Wakefield, R. I., 
favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of citizens of Apollo, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of citizens and manufacturers of 
New York; Cincinnati, Ohio; Brooklyn, N. X.; and Louisville, 
Ky., against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Joseph Edelstein, New York, favoring “ war 
preparedness ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Board of Steam Navigation, favor- 
ing appropriation for United States Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petitions favoring the passage of the 
Hobson resolution from citizens of Stanton, Big Rapids, Ono- 
way, Rosebush, Mount Pleasant, Hercey, Entrican, Lake View, 
East Jordan, Breckenridge, Clarion; Petoskey, Good Heart, 
Harbor Springs, Stutzmanville, Gladwin, Everett, Shepard, 
Traverse City, North Star, Ithaca, St. Louis, Manton, Copemish, 
Mesick, Pamona, Elk Rapids, Wildwood, Conway, Allison, Lake 
City, Howard City, Amble, and Greenville, all of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of citizens and churches of 
Omaha, Benson, Blair, South Omaha, Dundee, Gretna, Spring- 
field, and Valley, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Mrs. Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
of Hartford, Conn., and 9 other Connecticut citizens, opposing 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Resolutions of citizens of East 
Dixfield, Franklin, Boothbay, Phippsburg, Byron, Oxford, Nor- 
way, Paris, West Paris, Round Mountain, Glencove, and North 
Haven, all in the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Letters from Guilford, Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, Glastonbury, New Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic, West 
Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, in opposition to the 
adoption of constitutional amendment granting woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, aud Monessen, Pa., and New York, N. X., against woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Corporation of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
against railway mail bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Petitions of Oklahoma Presbyterians and 
citizens of Sumner, Mulhall, and Stillwater, Okla., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN; Petitions of Division No. 2, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Oakland, Cal., and the Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the passage of the Hamill 
bill to pension superannuated civil-service employees; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of the Nord-Oestliche Saengerbund of Amer- 
ica, protesting against the passage of the Hobson prohibition 
resolution; te the Committee on- Rules. “tas 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolutions and petitions favoring 
national prohibition from J. G. Johnson, Francis W. Gibbs, Her- 
bert M. Clarke, Raymond I. Blanchard, John Davidson, M. L. 


Dunning, W. K. Logee, John F. Vickert, George W. Smith, E. 
L. Clarke, Gideon A. Burgess, George H. Lewis, T. W. Water- 
man, the executive committee of State Sunday School Associ- 
ation, Sadie U. Rogers, Herbert B. Lee, Sarah A. Ward, Loren 
A. Clevenger, the Roger Williams Sunday School (330 people), 
Paul R. Pieri, Inez E. Lakin, Mrs. S. Mellor, A. H. Appleby, C. 
H. Keach, Gaius Atkins, William H. Fido, E. L. Marsh. A. 
Totten, F. E. Dodge, O. L. Paine, J. V. Prinly, H. J. Warren, 
A. A. Church, L. W. Roberts, John Burdsell, A. E. Hodgkins, 
Frank E. Farmham, Frederick Lockwood, W. W. Bowen, Alex- 
ander Potter, Lewis Wiswall, Alexander Hindmarsh, Thomas R. 
Simmons, Waldron C. Nason, Arthur C. Farmham, Mary E. 
Marsh, Ellen E. Chandler, Helen B. Waterman, Marion Ger- 
maine, Ada M. Field, Minnie Sheldun, A. M. Black, Margaret 
M. Schellinger, Georgia H. Murray, Fanny D. Lane, Mrs, Ma- 
tilda A. Roberts, Ellen Rotch, Mrs. R. C. Manchester, Mrs. B. 
B. Hodgkins, Mrs. H. J. Warren, Mrs. B. L. Davis, Mrs. William 
E. Mitchell, Marietta B. Billson, Mrs. Nellie F. Farmham, Miss 
Sarah E. Dyer, Mrs. E. M. Farnham, Mrs. Grace Germanshau- 
sen, Ernest George Wesley, the Hope Street Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh (34 people), James E. Springer, and Clarence I. Brown, 
all of Providence, R. I.; the Shiloh Baptist Church, of Newport. 
R. I.; the Men's Club of the People’s Congregational Church (30 
people), the People’s Congregational Church (84 people), William 
C. Gardiner, M. M. Tallman, all of Barrington, R. I.: Frank 
V. Crowell, of Warren, R. I.; Edward B. Ayler, sr., Raymond 
H. Ayler, Isabell F. Tenap, Louise J. Ayler, Alice L. Ayler, 
all of Portsmouth, R. I.; Mrs. Martha A. Philips, Mrs. Helen 
A. Hosmer, Mrs. S. V. Chaffee, Mrs. Alice M. Luther, Mrs. A. 
C. Potter, Mrs. Susie Ide, Mrs. R. Rossler, Mrs. Schyardson, 
Mrs. William B. Enos, Mrs. Clifford F. Leonard, all of East 
Providence, R. I.; F. B. Murch, Leroy L. Daniels, John J. 
Clarke, the Broadway Baptist Sunday School, the Fourth Bap- 
tist Church, Howard P. Norton, L. D. Burlingame, all of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts; Petition of 57 organizations 
of Massachusetts haying a total membership of 6,241, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of 53 citizens of Leominster, 59 citizens of 
Orange, and 35 citizens of Franklin County, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions from sundry citizens of Columbus, 
Liberty, Belfast, Waldo, Cornville, Harmony, Ripley, Ocean 
View, North Penobscot, Sullivan, Hancock, and Wayne, all in 
the State of Maine, urging passage of Hobson resolution for 
national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petitions of citizens and church organiza- 
tions of the State of Kentucky, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the third congressional district of the State of Connecticut, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of First Baptist Church and 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Holmdel; 131 mem- 
bers of Methodist Episcopal Church of Allenwood; 180 members 
of First Baptist Church, of Lakewood, all in the State of New 
Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of Manalapan Grange, No. 19, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Englishtown, N. J., protesting: against taking rural 
free delivery from under civil service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of 234 citizens of Kala- 
mazoo, 79 citizens of Charlotte, 91 citizens of Coldwater. 40 
citizens of North Adams, 86 citizens of Eaton Rapids, 97 citi- 
zeus of Albion, 37 citizens of Reading, 87 citizens of Osseo, 87 
citizens of Battle Creek, 11 citizens of Camden, 98 citizens of 
Hillsdale, 47 citizens of Homer, 24 citizens of Jerome, 17 citi- 
zens of Somerset Center, 19 citizens of Pinckney. T citizens of 
Howell, 33 citizens of Vicksburg, 3 citizens of Scotts, 12 citizens 
of Rollins, 14 citizens of Hudson, 10 citizens of Mainton Beach, 
11 citizens of Townley, 1 citizen of Addison, 23 citizens of 
Grand Ledge, 6 citizens of Mulliken, 11 citizens of Sunfield, and 
4 citizens of Portland, all of Michigan, favoring national con- 
stitutional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for pension for Mary A. 
Tilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. A 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Petition of citizens and churches of 
West Virginia, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, papers filed in support of a bill introduced for the pur- 
pose of granting an increase of pension to John W. Marks; to 
the Committee cn Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of First Baptist Church and citi- | 
zens of Bowling Green, Ky., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: Petition of 50 citizens of 
Crescent, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Petitions from churches and organiza- 
tions in the towns of Leyden, Great Barrington, Shelburne 
Falls, Lenox, Stockbridge, North Egremont, Westfield, Green- 
field, Lee, Richmond, Cummington, Plainfield, Heath, East 
Colerain, and the city of Holyoke, Mass., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions of citizens of Pleasant View, 
Plainfield, Roselle Park, Rahway, and Elizabeth, N. J., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petitions of sundry societies and citizens 
in the fifth New York congressional district, fayoring national 
prohibition; to the committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petitions of citizens of the tenth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By tr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of United Com- 
mercial Travelers of Fargo, N. Dak., against any increase in 
cost of railway mileage books; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of United Commercial Travelers of Fargo, N. 
Dak., favoring House bill 18683, relative to election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and appointment of electors of President 
and Vice President of the United States; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 22, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, all of our work is begun, continued, and ended 
in Thee. Thou art the Lord of life. How fully Thou dost 
hold us in Thy hand. We propose great plans, and Thou dost 
prevent us. We submit ourselves to the divine rule, and un- 
numbered blessings are showered upon us. We contend with 
each other in the sincerity of our purpose to live out a worthy 
life. We do not contend with Thee who art the Lord of life. 
Before Thee we submit ourselves, our all. We pray for the 
divine guidance that our life may be worthy and that we may 
hear at last from Thee, Well done, good and faithful servant. 
We ask these blessings in Christ’s name. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication : 


UNITED STATES ÑENATE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1914. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the. Senate, I appoint Hon. CLAUDE 
AUGUSTUS SWANSON, a Senator from the State of Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

JAMES P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. SWANSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed that the Journal of the last legislative day be read. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 661). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting the report of the National Forest Reservation Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. The communication 
and accompanying paper and illustrations will be referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of the report be printed for the use of the com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. The Chair would suggest that the report includes 
charts. Does the request of the Senator from New Hampshire 
include the printing of the charts also? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask consent that the charts may also 
be printed. They are not very voluminous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
chera also will be ineluded in the order to mnt 1,000 additional 
copies, 


SALARIES OF NAVY-YARD EMPLOYEES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, at 
the request of the National Association of United States Civil 
Service Employees at Navy Yards and Stations, a scale of sala- 
ries adopted by that organization in convention, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate communi- 
eations from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions 
filed by the court in the following causes: 

In the cause of R. A. Jones, administrator of the estate of 
oromon Jones, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 

2); 

In the cause of William M. Ross, administrator of Stephen 
M. Holt, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 663) ; 

In the cause of Philip H. Andrews v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 664) ; X 

In the cause of John V. Apthorp v. The United States (8. 
Doc. No. 665) ; 

In the cause of Frederick E. Bullock, son and sole heir of 
988 W. Bullock, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. 

666) ; 

10 the cause of Elise Brammer, daughter of Henry Kroeger, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 667); 

In the cause of Leonard H. Mahan v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 668) ; 

In the cause of George B. Loud v. The United States (8. 
Doc. No. 669) ; 

In the cause of Jerome Tourtellotte v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 670); and 
J 5 45 cause of John Strang v. The United States (S. Doc. 

Jo. 671). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 

referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6939) to reimburse Edward 
B. Kelley for moneys expended while superintendent of the 
Rosebud Indian Agency in South Dakota. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills: 

S. 6227. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Nor- 
folk-Berkley Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, to construct a 
bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in 
Virginia; and 

S. 6687. An act to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co. to colstruct a bridge across the Ohio River a 
short distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, be- 
tween Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or 
near Sciotoville, Ohio. 

The message further announced that the House had passe! 
the bill (S. 6266) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
license cotton warehouses, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of cer- 
tain lands containing the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's 
earth, china clay, and ball clay within portions of Indian res- 
ervations heretofore opened to settlement and entry, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12050. An act reserving from entry, location, or sale 
lots 1 and 2 in section 33, township 13 south, range 4 west, 

New Mexico prime meridian, in Sierra County, N. Mex., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13222. An act to regulate the use of public school 
buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia; 

II. R. 20241, An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 and: prior 
years, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution directing the selection of a 
site for the erection of a statue in Washington, D. C., to the 
memory of the late Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade; and 

H. J. Res. 366, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to use any allotment made under the provisions of an act 
approved October 2, 1914, entitled An act making appropria- 
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tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
for the improvement of East River and Hell Gate, N. Y. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer as Acting 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 6867. An act to increase and fix the compensation of the 
collector of customs for the customs collection district of 
Omaha; and 

S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1914, on the 
22d day of said month. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented a petition of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Manila, P. I., praying for an investiga- 
tion of the financial transactions of the Philippine Islands with 
a view of determining whether a sum of money is not still 
due those islands from the Government of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Municipal 
Council of Angadanan, Isabela, P. I., praying for the passage 
of the so-called Jones bill, for the self-government of the 
Philippine Islands, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Philippines. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
export of contraband articles of war, which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Texas and 
of Tyrone, Okla., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Granite State Lodge, 
No. 235, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Manchester; 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of Concord; and of 
Mount Washington Lodge, No. 461, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen of Woodsville, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for safety appliances on locomotives, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Charity Lodge, No. 53, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Wilmot Flat, N. H., pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, remonstrating against national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

„Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Surrn of Michigan) presented 


— petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, praying for national 


3 which were referred to the Committee on the Judi - 


ry. 

He also (for Mr. Surru of Michigan) presented a memorial 
of the Federation of Labor of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Edmore and of sundry citizens 
of Hillsboro, Dazey, and Towner, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Arkansas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a memorial of the North Dakota 
Nurserymen’s Association, remonstrating against the free dis- 
tribution of forest trees by the authorities at the Great Plains 
Field Station, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fram- 
ingham, Worcester, Osterville, North Tewksbury, North Abing- 
ton, Hudson, Uxbridge. Haverhill, West Newbury, and New 
Bedford, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ~ | 

Mr. MYERS presented petitions of sundry citizens of White- 
hall and Anaconda, in the State of Montana, praying for na- 
tionnl prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Butte, Mont., remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 7040) to remodel the old post-office building at 
Austin, Tex. (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 7041) to amend section 260 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the Judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 7042) for the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at the point where the line of the propused 
Duluth and St. Vincent State highway enters upon the Minne- 
sota National Forest, and also a bridge across the Narrows 
between Cass Lake and Pike Bay where the line of said pro- 
posed highway leaves said Minnesota National Forest; to the 
Committee on Appropriatiohs. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 7043) to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers. and officers who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” approved May 11, 
1912; and 

A bill (S. 7044) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Watrous; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 7045) to increase the cost of construction of Federal 
building at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 7046) providing for the purchase of lands for an 
aviation school; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 7047) to provide for the closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday; tc the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 7048) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
furnish hot water from the hot springs on the Hot Springs 
Reservation for drinking and bathing purposes free of cost to 
the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association; to the Com- 
mitee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 7049) granting a pension to Edward Robinson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7050) granting an increase of pension to Charles N. 
Schreiber (with accompa papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 7052) for the relief of John Duggan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 216) to amend the immigration 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration. 


DISPOSAL OF DAMAGED UNIFORMS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
which I ask may be read twice and referred and that it be 
printed in the Recorp for the information of the Senate. It is 
very brief. 

If I may be permitted to say just a word on the subject, I 
will state that about a year ago, during the floods in Ohio, the 
uniforms of the Ohio National Guard were ruined to such an 
extent that they became unserviceable and have since been con- 
demned by a surveyor. Under the existing law the department 
is obliged to destroy these uniforms. 

In southeastern Ohio there bas been a strike pending for 
perhaps six or eight months among the miners. Many of them 
are in dire distress. The governor of the State asked the Secre- 
tary of War for permission to distribute these damaged uni- 
forms among the miners. The Secretary of War refused the 
request because, under the statute, he has no alternative save 
to order their destruction. I do not feel that the uniforms 
ought to be destroyed when they can serve a good purpose 
among the destitute in the mining region. I have provided in 


the bill that any buttons or braid that muy be on the-uniforms 
shall be taken off, so that it can not be charged thut the nni- 
forms of the Government will be used for any improper purpose, 


1914. 
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I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, with the hope that it can be reported out for passage 
at a very early date. 

The bill (S. 7051) to authorize the disposal of clothing or 
uniforms which have become unserviceable or unsuitable. was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any clothing or uniforms which 
have heretofore or may hereafter be furnished by the War Department 
to any State or Territory or the District of Columbia have become un- 
serviceable or unsuitable from use in the service, or from any other 
cause, they sball be examined by a disinterested surveying officer of the 
Organized Militia, to be appointed by the governor of the State or Terri- 
tory or the commanding general of the National Guard of the District 
of Columbia, to which the clothing or uniforms have been issued, and 
his report shall be forwarded by said governor or commanding general 
direct to the Secretary of War, and if it shall it geet to the Secretary 
of War from the record of survey that said clothing or uniforms are 
unserviceable or unsuitable for the purposes for which intended, then 
the buttons or braid thereon, if any, shall be removed therefrom, and 
the said clothing or uniforms shall be turned over to the governor of 
the State or Territory or to the commanding general of the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia to which said clothing or uniforms 
were furnished, to be by him distributed among the destitute of his 
State, Territory, or District of Columbia, in such manner as to him 
may seem Piece and just. 

See. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with these provisions 
are hereby repealed. 


LANDS IN STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $50,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to effect an 
exchange of lands and indemnity rights of the State of Wash- 
ington pursuant to an agreement heretofore made by and be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and that State through its 
proper officers, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the Ag- 
ricultural appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr: LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (II. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of 
aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table aud to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


7 page 12, line 18, after the word “ guests,” insert the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, ‘That the provisions of this act relating to the illiteracy 
test, contract labor, or induced or assisted immigration shall not apply 
to agricultural immigrants from Belgium who come to the Unit 
States during the course of the present European war or owing to 
circumstances or conditions arising from the war if it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner General of Immigration that said 
Belgian immigrants come prepared to take up land in the United States 
and become American citizens.” 


CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no further morning 
business, the Chair will declare that order closed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 392) to create in the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as 
“the Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list,” to authorize 
placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving officers who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States in the Civil War, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 392. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending that motion the Sena- 
tor from Georgia suggests the absence of a quorum. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Gore O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Grenna Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Hardwick Owen Smoot 
Burton Jobnson Page Sterling 
Catron Jones Perkins Sutheriand 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Swanson 
Clapp La Follette Ransdell Thornton 
Clark. Wyo. ane Reed ‘Townsend 
Crawfor Lee, Md. Robinson Vardaman 
Culberson Lodge Saulsbury Walsh 
Cummins McCumber Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sherman White 
Fletcher Nelson Shields Works 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Smiru]| is absent from the city, but is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] on all votes. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
recurs on the motion made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment of 
the Committee on Military Affairs will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 24, the committee proposes to 
strike out “three-fourths” and insert in lieu thereof “ one- 
half,” so that if amended the clause will read: 

The retired pa rovided for by this act shall begin upon the date 
of the passage o this act and continue during the natural life of the 
beneficiary ; it shall be payable quarterly, and shall not exceed, in the 


case of any surviving officer, one-half of the initial active pay now 
received by a captain in the United States Army. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. There is some 
business requiring attention which will be neglected if not dis- 
posed of to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from New York. 
sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for a division. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. Bryan's name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Bryan) is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired, I understand, with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I make this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, FALL], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Sutvery] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, SIM- 
MONS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Kenyon] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone], who is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. SHIveLy’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SHIVELY], and ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Stmmons’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Stismons] has been 
called away on important business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who is 
absent. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Laprirr], who is 
nbsent. I transfer that pair to the sènior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Newranps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jamrs] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed he 
has not. S 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. > 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sronr] to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the negative). I am ad- 
vised that the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], to 
whom I transferred my pair, is paired with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. CAMDEN]. I therefore withdraw that 
transfer and now transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. PoinpexTer], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after haying voted in the negative). I 
withdraw my vote, as I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrru], who is not present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My colleague [Mr. Kenyon] is absent and 
is paired with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAMDEN]. 


The question is on the motion 
[Putting the question.] By the 
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If my colleague were present and at liberty to vote on the pend- 
ing motion, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). I 
voted inadvertently and now discover that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] has not voted. I have a general 
pair with that Senator, and therefore will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent. I am satisfied that if he 
were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] has voted? 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 

s not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Tuomas] by permission of the Senate and 
to state that he is paired with the senlor Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the negative). I 
had forgotten that I had made a pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 1 find that I am not able to transfer it, 
and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurgrercH] with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortver] with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Ashurst Martine, N. J. Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Myers Saulsbury Thornton 
Culberson O'Gorman Shafroth ardaman 
Fletcher Overman Sheppard Walsh 
Gore Owen Shields White 
Hardwick Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
Kern Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Lee, Md. Reed Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—26, 

Borah Clark, Wyo. La Follette Sherman 
pracy payne —.— 5 — 

randegee allinger erling 
Bristow Gronna MeCumber Warren 
Burton Hitchcock Nelson Works 
Catron ohnson Norris 
Clapp Jones Perkins 

NOT VOTING—41, 

Bankhead of Oliver Stone 
Bryan Hollis age Sutherland 
Burleigh Hughes Penrose Thomas 
Camden James Pittman Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn Root To 
Colt Lewis Shively Weeks 
Crawford Lippitt Simmons Williams 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Md. 
du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Fall Newlands Stephenson 


So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


H. R. 12050. An act reserving from entry, location, or sale 
lots 1 and 2, in section 33, township 13 south, range 4 west, 
New Mexico prime meridian, in Sierra County, N. Mex., and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

II. R. 13222. An act to regulate the use of public-school build- 
ings and grounds in the District of Columbia was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 20241. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 and prior 
years, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution directing the selection of a 
site for the erection of a statue in Washington, D. C., to the 
memory of the late Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Library, 

II. J. Res. 366. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to use any allotment made under the provisions of an act 


approved October 2, 1914, entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
for the improvement of East River and Hell Gate. N. Y., was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


PURCHASE OF MINERAL LANDS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of certain lands 
containing the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, china 
clay, and ball clay within portions of Indian reservations here- 
tofore opened to settlement and entry, which were, on page 1, 
lines 4 and 5, to strike out “ within such parts of Indian reser- 
vations” and insert “in Tripp County in what was formerly 
within the Rosebud Indian Reservation in South Dakota poe 
on page 2, line 11, to strike out “for agricultural purposes” 
and insert “to be determined by the Secretary of the Interior“; 
and to amend the title so as to read: “An act providing for 
the purchase and disposal of certain lands containing the min- 
erals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, china clay, and ball clay, 
in Tripp County, formerly a part of the Rosebud Indian Reser- 
vation in South Dakota.” 

Mr. STERLING. I ask that the amendments made by the 
House be concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to have the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House until I know more about them. I 
should like to have them go over and be printed, so that we 
can see what effect they will have upon the balance of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the amendments may go over and be printed. 

Mr. STERLING. I can state briefly what will be the effect 
of the amendments. The bill has just come to my attention 
this morning in its amended form, but I think I can state the 
effect of the amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has no objection, I would very 
much prefer to have the amendments go over until to-morrow 
and be printed, because it is a very important bill. To the first 
amendment I have no objection, because it applies to only one 
Indian reservation, but I do not know what the effect of the 


other amendment will be upon the bill. I ask that they may 


go over and be printed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendments will lie on the table and be printed. 


CIVIC TRAINING IN SCHOOLS (S. DOC, NO. 662). 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement by Wilson L. Gill on civie training in 


schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
submits a request for the printing of a document, which the 
Secretary will state. 

Mr. OWEN. It is a statement from Wilson L. Gill on civic 
training in schools. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
When we went into executive session Senate bill 392 was pend- 
ing before the Senate. Having returned to legislative session, 
my point is whether that measure is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is now before the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I prefer to have it proceeded with. I wilt 
yield, however, to the Senator from Oklahoma for the request 
he makes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Chair rule that Senate bill 392 is 
now before the Senate? 5 ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. The Chair understands 
that the Senate by an affirmative vote decided to take up the 
bill. Its consideration was suspended pending the executive 
session. When the Senate returned to legislative session the 
Chair understands that the business which was before the Sen- 
ate at the time of the executive session is again before the 
Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator from North Carolina to 
withhold the motion until action may be taken on my request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw the motion for the present. 

Mr SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma if it is his 
request that the paper be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. OWEN. To print in the Record a statement from Wilson 
L. Gill on civic training in schools. Mr. Gill represented Gen. 
Wood in the teaching of civic training in the schools of Cuba. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am well acquainted with Mr. Gill, and also 
acquainted with the report he has made. I thought Mr. Gill 
desired to have the paper published as a Senate document 
rather than to have it appear in the RECORD. 


1914. 


Mr. OWEN. It is somewhat difficult to get a paper printed 
as a Senate document under the rule, because the motion has 
to go to the Committee on Printing and lie over for a certain 
time. 

Mr! GALLINGER. Not unless the request is insisted upon, 
I will state to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless there is objection. 

Mr. OWEN. If there is no objection, I ask permission that 
it be printed as a document instead of in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I haye no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I understand a great many Senators will 
be absent to-morrow, and I move as an amendment to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina that the Senate ad- 
journ to meet at 4 o'clock to-morrow afternoon, at which time 
I understand the concurrent resolution providing for a recess 
adjournment will become operative. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION AND RURAL CREDIT. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator to suspend his motion in 
order to permit me to offer a resolution to have printed 1,000 
additional copies of Senate Document No. 214, Agricultural Co- 
operation and Rural Credit in Europe, for which there is a very 
large demand. It bears on rural credits and banking.* 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 507), as follows: 


Resolved, That there be erates 1,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 214, part 1, Sixty-third Congress, first session, entitled 
“Agricultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe,” for the use of 
the Senate document room, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. ` 

Mr. OWEN. That course will be acceptable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution will be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

REPORT ON RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will withhold his motion, I offer a resolution for the 
printing of 10,000 additional copies of Senate Document 380, 
parts 1, 2, and 3, which is the report of the United States Com- 
mission on Rural Credits. The copies are entirely exhausted 
and there is considerable demand for the document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, S. Res. 50S, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 380, parts 1, 2, and 3, Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
entitled “Agricultural Credit, Land-Mortgage or Long-Term 
Credit,” for the use of the Senate document room. 

I will ask the Senator what the expense 
will be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Three hundred dollars, ; 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three volumes of the report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is in three parts, and is the report of 
the commission transmitted to Congress by the United States 
Commission on Rural Credits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has this report been printed by any of the 
departments? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it has not. It was printed by the 
Senate when the report was submitted, but it has not been 
printed by any department of the Government. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I shall have to ask for the 
regular order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The copies have been entirely exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
calls for the regular order, which is the consideration of Senate 
bill 392. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called for. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] moves that 
the Senate adjourn. Pending that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman] moves as an amendment that the Senate ad- 
journ to meet to-morrow, Wednesday, December 23, at 4 p. m., 
when it shall straightway adjourn under the terms of the con- 
current resolution of the two Houses already agreed to. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask if the concurrent resolution 
names the hour of adjournment to-morrow? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does not. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. It was my impression that it does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it does not, the Senator should with- 
draw that part of his motion. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, Very well; I withdraw that part of the 
motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire fo raise a point of order 
as to whether a motion to adjourn can be amended by a motion 
to adjourn to a day certain? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A simple motion to adjourn 
can not be amended. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New York to be debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. Questions pertain- 
ing to adjournment are not debatable. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Upon the motion I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan de- 
mands the yeas and nays on the motion made by the Senator 
from New York to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
as announced on the previous vote and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer as before and vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I transfer my, 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] to the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrri to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. NxwTAN DS] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and will allow my yote to stand. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). May 
I oe i whether the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] has 
vot 
hare PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is Informed that he 

s not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then I withdraw my vote, as I have a gen- 
eral pair with that Senator, and have been unable to secure a 
transfer. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
find that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saara], with 
whom I have a pair, is not present. I transfer my pair with 
that Senator to my colleague [Mr. Pacer], who has been neces- 
sarily called from the Senate, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CLAPP. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and I will allow this announce- 
ment of my transfer to stand for the day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
SHIveLy] and vote yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. 1 transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I again announce my pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], and on account of his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], to whom I trans- 
ferred my pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE], 
having entered the Chamber I withdraw my vote. ; 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—27, 
Chilton Lee, Md. Reed Smith, Ga. 
Culberson Martine, N. J, Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Eletcher Mxers aulsbury Swanson 
Hardwick O'Gorman Shafroth ‘Thornton 
Hughes Overman Sheppard Vardaman 
James Pomerene Shields White 
Johnson Ransdell Smith, Ariz, 

NAYS—30. 
Ashurst Cummins Lane Sterling 
Borah Dillingham Townsend 
Brady du Pont McCumber Walsh 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Warren 
Bristow ore Norris Weeks 
Burton Gronna Perkins Works 
Catron Jones Sherman 
Clapp La Follette moot 


NOT VOTING—39. 


Bankhead Got Newlands Smith, Md. 
Bryan Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Hollis Owen Stephenson 
Camden Kenyon Page Stone 
Chamberlain Kern Penrose Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn, Pittman Thomas 
Clarke, Ark Lippitt Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Colt Lodge Root Tillman 
Crawford McLean Shively Williams 
Fall Martin, Va. Simmons 


So Mr. O’GormMan’s motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senate has refused to adjourn to a 
day certain, as I understand, and now I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement I did on the former ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
.[Mr. Stone], who is absent from the city. I therefore withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmirH] to my colleague [Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT (when the name of Mr. Jones was called). I 
desire to announce that the senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] has been called from the Chamber on public 
business. a 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair as before announced, and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair as on the first roll call and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (When the name of Mr. Simons was called). 
I again announce, and will let the announcement stand for 
the day, that my colleague [Mr. Smrmons] has been called 
away on account of important business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. THOMAS was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
collengue [Mr. THoMAS] and to state that he is paired with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I desire 
again to announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan] to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON], and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I observe that the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE], with whom I am paired, has not voted. I transfer my 
pair with that Senator to the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. and will allow my vote to remain as recorded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], and as I have been unable to 
obtain a transfer I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—28., 
Ashurst Johnson Pomerene Smith, Ariz, 
Chilton Lee, Md. Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Reed Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher ers Saulsbury Swanson 
Gore O'Gorman Shafroth Thornton 
Hardwick Overman Sheppard Vardaman 
Hughes Owen Shields White 

NAYS—26. 
Borah Cummins Lewis Sterling 
Brandegee Dillinghsm McCumber Townsend 
Bristow du Pont Nelson Walsh 
Burton Gallinger Norris Warren 
Catron ronpa Perkins orks 
CADP La Follette Sherman 
Clark, Wyo. e Smoot 

NOT VOTING—42. 

Bankhead Camden Crawford Hollis 
Brady Chamberlain Fall James 
Bryan Clarke, Ark, Gott Jones 
Burleigh Colt Hitchcock Kenyon 
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Kern Oliver Shively Thomas 
Lea, Tenn. Page Simmons Thompson 
R Penrose Smith, Md. Tillman 

e Pittman Smith, Mich. Wee 
Me Poindexter Stephenson Williams 
Martin, Va Robinson Stone ' 
Newlands Root Sutherland 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 35 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 23, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 22,1914. 
CONSULS. 
Lucien Memminger to be consul at Madras, India. 
Albro L. Burnell to be consul at Rouen, France. 
CONSULS GENERAL. 
Frederick M. Ryder to be consul general at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 
Edwin S. Cunningham to be consul general at Hankow, China. 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE Fiye CIVILIZED TRIBES IN OKLAHOMA, 
Gabe E. Parker to be superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma. 
UNITED States ATTORNEY. 
John, A. Fain to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Oklahoma. 
Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Joseph S. McCain, Lineville. 
ARIZONA, 
Charles Osborne, Holbrook. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Ross II. Hille. San Fernando. 
C. E. Tabler, Parlier. 
B. A. Wilson, Los Banos. 
FLORIDA. 
Milton D. Bell, Inverness. 
IDAHO. 
Thomas J. Russell, Post Falls. 
KENTUCKY, 


Edward O. Gooch, Crab Orchard. 
MISSOURI, 
James H. Campbell. Higginsville. 
William A. Crow, Humansville. 
M. H. Estill, King City. 
Eugene M. Goodwin, Odessa. 
Grover C. Gresham, Parkville. 
J. C. Hall, Kearney. 
Francis A. Howard, Slater. 
Edgar R. Idol, Pleasant Hill. 
Louis P. Kern, Sainte Genevieve. 
James R. Lowell, Moberly. 
R. N. Owsley, Windsor. 
Edwin Reavis, Sweet Springs. 
Charles A. Stoner, Ridgeway. 
Charles L. Welden, Maysville. 
MONTANA, 
Ephraim E. Hackett, Victor. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Charles E. Crane, Clayton. 
Harry F. Hinchman, jr., Convent Station. 
Edward W. Walker, Cranbury. 
NEW YORK. 


Allen S. Brower, Woodmere. 
Thomas J. Courtney, Garden City. 
William M. Heaney, Cold Spring Harbor. 
Daniei F. Shea, Jamaica. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Mary H. Osborn, Oxford. 

OHIO. 

John L. Shuff, Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jobn Kehoe, Pittston. 


C. K. Spragg, Waynesburg. 
E. H. Sutterley, Morrisville, 
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TENNESSEE. 


G. P. Atchison, Erin. 
J. L. Haynes, Decherd. 
Kate Penn, Kenton. 
VERMONT. 


Patrick M. Meldon, Rutland. 
VIRGINIA: 
J. William Sibert, Winchester. 
WEST VIRGENIA. 
William W. Irwin, Wheeling. 
WYOMING. 
W. A. Johnson, Green River. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
Tunspar, December 22, 1914. j 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fól- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, whose resources are 
boundless, look with compassion upon our limitations, our 
frailties and infirmities. Let Thy favor be with us in every 
high resolve, noble impulse, and worthy endeavor. Discourage 
every petty desire, ignoble ambition and purpose. In all ques- 
tions of moment, social, political, or religious, give us the cour- 
age of our convictions, assured that Thou wilt deal justly with 
all who strive to serve Thee and their fellow men; that Thy 
kingdom may indeed come in all our hearts, and Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. Í 

PROHIBITION. 

Mr. HENRY rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to suggest, both to the 
House and to the people in the galleries; that there are going 
to be 10 mortal hours of speech making here to-day, and maybe 
more, and some of it, perhaps, will be rather lively, and the 
Chair asks Members to help keep order, and the people in the 
galleries, too. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] is 
recognized. 


THE HOBSON PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 687 (H. Rept. 1248). 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of House joint resolution 168. 
There shall be not exceeding eight hours of general debate, to be 
divided equally between those favoring and those opposing the resolu- 
tion. At the conclusion of such general debate the resolution shall 
be considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. Whereupon 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution 
and all pending amendments to final age without any intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit: Provided, That all Members 
. upon the resolution or amendments offered thereto shall have 
the ie of extending their remarks in the RECORD, and all Mem- 
bers shall have the right to print’ remarks for not ex five l 
lative days: Provided further, That all debate shall be confined to the 
subject matter of the resolution, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question, before the debate commences, as to the form of the 
resolution? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the resolution says that “the reso- 
lution shall be considered for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, whereupon the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered.” When will that be? 

Mr. HENRY. That means that the previous question will be 
ordered after the amendments are offered. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose Members keep continually offering 
amendments for the rest of the night. When would the previous 
question be ordered? 

Mr. HENRY. After they get through offering amendments. 
There is no desire to cut them off. 

Mr. MANN. Men might offer amendments until Christmas. 

Mr. HENRY. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the rule, 
it allows amendments to be offered, and after the completion of 
the offering of amendments they will all be voted on. 

Mr. MANN. They might offer amendments from now until 
doomsday if there is no way of closing the right to offer amend- 
ments. I do not know that that privilege would be abused, but 


I can readily conceive that peoplé might keep on offering amend- 


ments. 

Mr. HENRY. I assume that that course will not be pursued. 
But if some one should undertake to offer amendments until 
n " the Committee on Rules might find a remedy to 
stop it. 
csc) ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 

i - 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. CRISP rose. 

Mr. HENRY. Just one moment, until we can see if we can 
agree upon a time for debate on the rule. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I wanted to ask the gentleman this question: 
If the resolution made no special provision for amendments, 
would not the general rules of the House control the situation? 
There would be four amendments offered. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; I think so; and the debate could be 
closed by a motion. I do not think that question amounts to 
anything. I do not think anyone will want to delay the vote 
on this resolution and amendments to-night. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
now? i 

Mr. HENRY. I would like te arrange for an agreement as to 
time for debate on the rule. Then I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. Five days are given in which to print. Does 
that mean five days from to-day?. 

Mr. HENRY. Five days fiom now. 

Mr. SABATH. Five legislative days. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. Five legislative days from to-day. May 
I ask tbe gentleman a question, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What would prevent anyone who desires 
to dọ so, after general debate, from calling for the previous 
question, regardless of the fact that the rule states that the 
previous question at a certain time shall be considered as 
ordered? It is in the power of the House, if it desires to do so, 
to order the previous question earlier, is it not? 

Mr. HENRY. I hardly think the rule would bear that con- 
struction. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What is to prevent it? 

Mr. HENRY. I think it is worded so as not to bear that con- 
struction. The idea is to allow freedom of amendment and of 
debate, and the rule is drawn liberally for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. CAMPBELL] if we can agree upon a time that shall be 
allowed for debating the rule? : > 

Mr, CAMPBELL. What suggestion does the gentleman from 
Texas make in that regard? 

Mr. HENRY. I suggest one hour to each side—one hour to 
be controlled by myself and one hour by the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I think that will be satis- 
factory. ; 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent that the debate on this rule be limited 
to two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and the other 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
take it that the debate on the rule will be mainly a debate on 
the resolution. If an hour on each side is granted, is it ex- 
pected that that time will be equally divided on the two sides 
between those against and those for the resolution? 

Mr. HENRY. That would be my intention; yes. I would 
like to see it that way. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman include in his request 
that at the end of two hours the previous question is ordered 
or not? , 

Mr. HENRY. No; I did not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one hour. : ; 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I think the reading of the rule 
is a sufficient explanation of its terms, It provides for eight 
hours’ general debate on what is known as the Hobson resolu- 
tion. At the end of the general debate the resolution shall be 
open to amendment under the five-minute rule. Therefore I 
think the rule is liberal in regard to debate and discussion under 
the five-minute rule. At the end of that time, if the rule is 
adopted, the previous question is ordered on the Hobson reso- 


~ 
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lution. One motion to recommit is allowed, and each Member 
who speaks will have the right to extend his remarks in the 
Record, and others who do not speak will have the right to 
print remarks. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that under the rule the 
resolution would be open for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And then he stated that at the end of the offer- 
ing of amendments the previous question would be ordered on 
all the amendments, 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. But under the five-minute rule amendments 
are disposed of as they are offered. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the expectation in this case? 

Mr. HENRY. We expect them all to be offered. R 

Mr. MANN. Is it the intention to have the amendments dis- 
posed of under this rule as they are offered? 

Mr. HENRY. Well, I think we could do that. I think that 
would be a practical way. We do not want to hold to any hard 
and fast rule about this, if there is any way to allow perfect 
freedom of amendment. 

Mr. MANN. If we know in advance, it may save a great deal 
of confusion at the end. That is the reason I ask. 

Mr. HENRY. I think it would be better to vote on them as 
they are offered. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I assume that every Member who favors 
the Hobson national prohibition amendment will vote for this 
rule; and that Members who are opposed to the Hobson amend- 
ment, as I am, will vote for the rule, in order that this House 
may come to a direct vote on the main proposition. It seems 
to me that any Member who votes against this rule, with all 
due respect to that vote, would be evading the question, and 
would not please either the proponents of the amendment or 
those who are opposed to it. 

This is a great national question, and the time has come 
when the American people have a right to hear the voices of 
their Representatives on this national prohibition amendment 
by direct vote in this House. The Committee on Rules have 
deemed it wise to bring this matter before the House in order 
that the Members may settle it for their constituencies and for 
the people. It isa unanimous report of the Committee on Rules, 
and after this question has been held in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and in the Committee on Rules for a number of months, and 
has become a great issue in all the States of this Union, we 
have thought it exactly right to bring it before the House of 
Representatives, the only body that can make final disposition 
of the subject, and allow them to yote and determine whether 
it be deemed necessary to propose the amendment. 

As far as I am concerned, my vote in committee was to report 
the rule. I support it on the floor of this House, and when it 
is adopted I shall take my stand against the Hobson resolution 
because I believe it to be unwise and undemocratic and ought 
not to be a question pending any longer in the American House 
of Liepresentatives. We ought to meet it squarely and dispose 
of it here to-day, and when the time comes I shall cast my vote 
against it. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion about the rule itself. The rule seems to be contradic- 
tory with reference to implying that there will be pending 
amendments for consideration when the previous question is 
ordered. I ask the gentleman if he will not consent to modify 
the amendment by striking out the words “and all pending 
amendments”? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, yes; I agree to that. I make that re- 
quest—to strike out the words “and all pending amendments.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the amendments: will be disposed of 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; as they are read. 

Mr. SABATH. That will not preclude any Member from 
offering amendments later on? 

Mr. HENRY. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I hope this will not be taken out 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. No; it will not be taken out of the gentle- 
man’s time. 


«lution, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out of the rules the words “ and all pending amendments.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we would like to have the 
text of the resolution read as proposed to be amended, so that 
we will understand the purport of it. 

The SPEAKER. So would I like to have it read. 

The CLERK. So that as amended the rule will read: 

Resolved, That immediate! th dopti t 1 2 
the House shall 1 to the chasideration T Pm — font luton 
168. There shall be not exceeding eight hours of general debate, to 
be divided equally between those favoring and those opposing the reso- 

At the conclusion of such general debate the resolution shall 
be considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. Whereupon 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution 
to final passage without any intervening motlon— ° 

And so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] 
used five minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in ordet a 
discussion and vote on an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to prohibit traffic in intoxicating liquors. Thè 
resolution is submitted to the States in the usual way for their 
consideration. It raises this great question for the first time 
in the House of Representatives. 

Already the people have voted for the suppression of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors covering 76 per cent of the area 
of the United States, and 57 per cent of the population. 

The Government at Washington has for years prohibited the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors on Indian reservations and at mili- 
tary reservations and posts, and recently at nayal stations and 
in the Navy and all United States soldiers’ homes. 

Twelve years ago the Congress prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the Capitol Building. 

Why should any commodity be under the ban of the law to 
the extent that this already is in the United States? Evidently 
because the traffic in intoxicating liquors is a bad thing. These 
are times of great events. Europe has staged, let us hope, the 
last act in the tragedy of war. [Applause.] Incident to that 
great tragedy some important things have been done.. The 
Czar of Russia, at the beginning of the war, deemed it impor- 
tant to his Empire and to his_people that he should have under 
his control the best physical and mental fiber that his people 
possessed, and he issued a ukase prohibiting during the contin- 
uance of the war traffic in alcoholic liquors. The Czar of Rus- 
sia took this important action in the face of the fact that. the 
ukase denied to the treasury of the Russian Empire almost a 
half billion of dollars in revenue on the very threshold of an 
expensive war, Evidently the Czar deemed it more important 
to his Empire and his people that he should prosecute the war 
with men free from the influence of alcoholic liquors than that 
his treasury should have a half billion dollars a year for the 
payment of the expenses of the war. 

France very recently has prohibited the sale of absinthe and 
other alcoholic liquors during the war. 

On the 21st day of November, 1910, William, Emperor of Ger- 
many, in addressing the naval eadets at Flensburg, said in part 
what I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I know very well that pleasure in drinking is an old heritage of the 
Germans, but we must, by self-discipline, free ourselves from the evil. 

In the course of my rei of 22 years I have observed that of the 
great number of crimes which have been appealed to me for decision, 
nine-tenths were due to alcohol. 

Formerly it used to be considered a smart thing for a youth to take 
and carry“ a great quantity of alcohol. Those ideas belong to the 
Thirty Years’ War, and not longer fit our times. 

Naval service demands a height of effort which it is hardly pos- 
eible to surpass. It is necessary that you be able to endure continual 
heavy strain without exhaustion in order to be fresh for emergencies. 
In the next great war nerve power will decide the victory. 
Now, the nerves are undermined and endangered from youth up by the 
use of alcohol. Victory will lie with the nation that uses the smallest 
amount of alcohol. erefore do not count the use of alcohol one of 
your privileges. 

This is a matter of great imvortance to our navy and to our people. 
If you train tbe troops to renounce alcohol, I shall have sound and 
sane subjects. The men when they leave the service will carry the 
thought back to the country. I beg your cooperation in this work. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will my friend permit a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. A very brief one, for my time is short. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Does my friend regard this as an argu- 
ment for prohibition? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I submit it as such. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The Emperor speaks of self-discipline, 
so that it is an argument for temperance and not prohibition. 
We agree with him. ; : 

Mr. CAMPBELL.: ‘The Emperor evidently believed that it 

was essential to his people that they abstain from the use of 
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intoxicating liquors so that they could serve their country well 
in war. If mental and physical fiber of the highest order are 
important in war, they are alike important in peace, for the 
duties of peace are no less important than those of war. If 
the Emperor of Germany deems it detrimental. to the naval 
cadets in the service of his navy to use intoxicating liquors, 
the American people who look well to the peace of their coun- 
try may likewise take steps to provide for a sober people to 
‘engage in the pursuits of peace. 

It is charged against the liquor traffic that it is responsible 
for 50 per cent of the crime in the United States; the German 
‘Emperor says nine-tenths of the crime in Germany. That is a 
more severe charge than is made by the advocates of prohibition 
in the United States; but the Emperor of Germany makes that 
assertion—that in his Empire intoxicating liquor is responsible 
for nine-tenths of the crime. Anything that is responsible for 
so great a percentage of crime ought to be prohibited. 

It is claimed that in the United States the traffic in intoxi- 
eating liquors is, directly or indirectly, responsible for 25 per 
‘cent of the poverty, 37 per cent of the pauperism, 45.8 per cent 
of child misery, 25 per cent of insanity, 19.5 per cent of divorces, 
and 50 per cent of the crime. These are grave charges, and 
their truth has not been denied. 

Intoxicating liquors cost the American people for the year 1913 
almost, if not quite, two and one-half billions of dollars. I ask 
in all candor what the American people got for that enormous 
sum of money besides poverty, insanity, crime, and misery for 
women and children? What good did they get? Whom besides 
the seller was benefited? i 

To-day every great railway company in the country prohibits 
the use of intoxicating liquors, by its employees. Recently the 
industrial enterprises of the country are following in the lead 
of the railways and are prohibiting the use of intoxicating liq- 
uors by their employees. 

A few days ago the Illinois Steel Corporation posted a notice 
over the gates leading into the shops serving notice that the 
‘employees could choose between the job inside and the use of 
liquor. There is something so deleterious and detrimental and 
harmful in the use of intoxicating liquors that it is worthy of 
the serious consideration of the American people. The question 
is, Is prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale the 
proper means of saying all the people from the harm that comes 
from the use of intoxicating liquors by some of the people? 

Every other means has been tried. The growth of the use of 
intoxicating liquors in the United States is alarming. It is 
said that it fell off in the last year or two. Well, the con- 
sumption of almost everything fell off in the last year or two, 
but the alarming fact is that there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the last half century in the United States in the use 
of intoxicating liquors. Has it benefited the manhood and the 
womanhood and the childhood of America? If so, in what 
respect? 

Any scourge that caused injury to the live stock belonging to 

the American people that the liquor traffic caused to the man- 
hood and womanhood and the childhood of America in 1913 
would engage the serious attention of this Congress and of the 
country, and steps would be taken for the elimination of such a 
seourge at any cost. 
The people will have to make some sacrifice in a pecuniary 
way in order to rid themselves of this traffic. It pays a tax 
of nearly half a billion dollars, just about the same amount that 
the Czar of Russia sacrificed when he prohibited the traffic in 
his Empire. Are the American people willing to do in peace 
what the Czar of Russia did on the threshold of war? It is 
now a question for their serious consideration and for yours. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? - 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Very briefly. 

Mr. KAHN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 76 
per cent of the area of the United States is now dry? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is the claim. 

Mr. KAHN. Under prohibition laws? 

(Mies CAMPBELL. Local county option and State prohibi- 
on. 

Mr. KAHN. And yet the gentleman says that the sale of 
liquor is increasing in this country? 

. Mr. CAMPBELL. It has grown enormously in the last 40 
years. . 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me 
to answer the question? t 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I will answer the gentleman. The trouble 
about it is that local-option counties are surrounded by counties 
that permit the sale of liquor, and the liquor flows over into the 
county in which its sale is prohibited. The same is true of 
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States. Colorado, Nebraska, and Missouri have heretofore 
sent liquor into Kansas. It would be far easier to enforce pro- 
hibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors in the United 

States under national prohibition than under prohibition in 

Segregated counties and States, with the business legal imme- 

diately surrounding them. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman permit me one moment? 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 20 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I must reserve the remainder of my time. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves 40 minutes. 

» Mr. HENRY: Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 

man from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL]. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 

J take it for granted that the rule will be adopted, and there- 

fore in the limited time that I have I shall address myself to 

the resolution pending before the House. 

' Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in my desire to vote for such 
legislation as will promote the cause of real temperance in the 
use of intoxicating liquors. I have the honor to represent on 
this floor a temperate constituency, not only in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors but one temperate in legislation along with 
all other matters. No evil is greater than intemperate legis- 
lation, and I consider the question now pending before this 
House the most intemperate measure that could be devised. 

The man who keeps himself temperate and practices it in his 
own household and community has accomplished a great life 
work, but when he undertakes to force his yiews upon others 
contrary to their wishes by unjust and undemocratic laws he 
becomes grossly intemperate and violates, in my judgment, every 
true principle of individual liberty aud American government. 

The intemperate man in the use of liquors can cure himself, 
but he is the helpless victim of intemperate legislation, be- 
cause he is forced to seek relief through those who represent 


m. . 

I desire first to discuss this measure, commonly called the 
Hobson resolution, from the standpoint of a Democrat. I 
believe in the principles of my party, and as a representative 
of a Democratic constituency I feel that it is my duty to cast 
my vote here in accord with the declarations of my party in 
national convention. 

From 1856 to 1912 the Democratie Party has in national con- 
yention taken a determined stand against the principle in- 
volved in this proposed resolution now before the House. I 
will incorporate in my speech extracts from the platforms of 
my party which I consider binding on me. In my primary 
campaign I took an open position against the Hobson resolu- 
tion, and I desire to say to this House that 10 of the 12 coun- 
ties in my district are as dry as any counties in the United 
States. I told the people of my district that if elected I would 
vote against it, and therefore I am here to-day to redeem that 
promise. So much for my duty as a Democrat as I see it. 

Turning away from the political consideration of this meas- 
ure, I am opposed to it because, as I read it, if made a part 
of the law of the land, it would permit the free and unlimited 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor for personal use in com- 
munities where now, under the Democratic principle of local 
self-government, it is prohibited. I would not yote for a meas- 
ure to force the manufacture of liquor upon a State or com- 
munity which had voted against such manufacture, and there- 
fore I would not vote to give the Federal Government power to 
prohibit its manufacture in a State or community which voted 
for its manufacture. I believe in local self-government and 
State rights. The cry goes up from those favoring this propo- 
sition that we should be willing to let a majority of the people 
rule, yet under the resolution it would be possible for 45 per 
cent to rule 55 per cent of our population. There are 12 States 
with a population of 51,000,000 people that could be controlled 
by 36 States with a population of 40,000,000. So that it would 
be possible under this measure for a minority to control a 
large majority of our citizens upon a matter which is largely 
social and moral in its nature. In my judgment this is unwise 
and unfair legislation. I am not afraid to accept the judg- 
ment of the American people, but I contend that.on a local, 
moral, and social matter each community is best qualified to 
judge for itself. To surrender the idea of local self-government 
on this question is, in my opinion, detrimental to the true 
cause of temperance as the term is commonly understood. 

Therefore as a Democrat I am in favor of local option as the 
best way to handle the liquor problem. In taking this view 
I stand with the great leader of my party, President Wilson, 
who so clearly and forcibly expressed this idea in a letter 
recently sent to the Rev. Thomas B. Shannon, of New Jersey. 
It is very evident that drastic and undemocratic legislation in 
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the various States along the lines of State-wide prohibition have 
not brought relief to the true temperance cause or else this 
resolution would not be asked for to-day. The fact that it is 
here proves the claims of great progress for temperance is not 
well founded. 

How can we be asked to trust the judgment of the proponents 
of this resolution when they have made such a failure in the 


States? The whole program of legislation in the States has 
been to substitute blind tigers and low dives for the taxed saloon. 
I make no defense of the saloon, but contend that it is prefer- 
able to the blind tiger. 

Our friends on the other side tell us that they have been 
successful in the States in the cause of temperance. I accept 
Mr. Horson as their greatest leader and best-posted adviser, 
and I quote from a letter which he addressed to President Wil- 
son on September 30, 1914, on this subject: 

I am convinced that such an increased tax would wipe out of ex- 
istence at least 50,000 blind tigers and would produce a net reyenue of 

125,000,000 to $150,000,000 Let me call your attention to the fact 
hat these blind nee and blind pigs and other low dives that would 
be suppressed are the chief agents which debauch the boys. Investi- 
2 shows that the drunkard contracts his habits before he reaches 

is majority, and it is not drinking men that teach the boys to drin 
but these blind tigers operated systematically in spite of law and loca 
regulations. $ 

If State prohibition has built up 50,000 blind tigers in this 
country, how many more thousands will come as the result of 
national prohibition? The law can only be enforced in com- 
munities where public sentiment is back of it, and national pro- 
hibition to be enforced would require this country to be Rus- 
sianized. Our friends on the other side point with pride to the 
stand recently taken by Russia on the liquor question, but they 
do not lay stress on the fact that Russia has in the field 
5,000,000 armed men with which to enforce that decree. Is it 
their purpose to give us the same form of Government for its 
enforcement in this Republic? - 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative of a great constituency on 
this floor, I do not believe that my people would call on me to 
cast a vote that would destroy millions of dollars’ worth of 
property of the citizens of any other State, without compensa- 
tion for that property, and therefore I will not cast my vote 
to-day to permit other States to destroy over one hundred and 
fifty millions of property belonging to the citizens of my State 
without compensation to my people. 

When this property in Kentucky is destroyed the effect is to 
almost double the taxes of the citizens of Kentucky on their 
farms and homes and incomes from all sources. If the citizens 
of Kentucky walk to the polls and deliberately vote to double 
their own taxes, that is a different question entirely from other 
States forcing upon Kentucky a double tax rate against her 
will. Kentucky has for years paid into the Federal Treasury 
$35,000,000 per annum in internal-revenue taxes. This money 
has for years gone into other States of the Union to pay pen- 
sions, for river improvements, for all branches of Federal 
activities. I ask you, gentlemen, since your States have gotten 
the beuefits of this money, is it fair to destroy our property, 
which has contributed these hundreds of millions to the wel- 
fare of the entire country, without compensation to our 
citizens? 

The enforcement of this amendment would destroy two hun- 
dred and thirty millions of revenue per annum and at the same 
time permit the free and unlimited manufacture of intoxi- 
eating liquors for personal use. The real and sincere prohibi- 
tionist might probably stand for real prohibition and increased 
taxes, but I doubt if he would be content with increased taxes 
and increased manufacture of intoxicating liquor that would be 
sure to come under this resolution. We upon this side of the 
Chamber should recall what happened last fall, when owing to 
a great war we were forced to increase the taxes of the people 
$100,000,000. If we pass this amendment and increase it still 
further to the extent of two hundred and thirty millions more 
in taxes on the farms, homes, and incomes of the people, there 
will not be enough of us left on this side to demand a call of 
the House. For years there has been a Prohibition Party in 
this country, but it has never made any headway with the 
voters. Yet our party, in control of the Nation, is called upon 
to adopt prohibition, which has been repudiated time and time 
again at the polls. If we do so, we had as well prepare to go 
out of power in the Nation, because we have gone back on all 
of the time-honored teachings of our party and shown our- 
selves to be utterly incompetent to manage the fiscal affairs 
of the Government without taxing to the limit the labor and 
property of our citizens. 3 

I believe that my party has a much greater mission to per- 
form for the Nation than to adopt the one question of prohibi- 
tion, which adoption would forever put us out of power. I am 
not prepared to vote to exchange all of the great possibilities 
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for good in my party for the one doubtful trial of national pro- 
hibition. 

I stated that this resolution does not prohibit the manufac. 
ture of intoxicating liquor for personal use. I call attention 
to pages 20, 21, and 23 of a hearing before the Committee on 
the Judiciary on April 15, 1914, when Mr. Hosson admitted 
that such was the case. 


On page 28 of the same hearing Mr. Hopson made the state- 
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ment that 55 per cent of the population of this country and 71.5 
of the area was under prohibition laws, meaning that this 


population and this area had neither the sale nor manufacture 
of intoxicating liquor, and yet he comes here to-day with a 
proposition which would permit the manufacture for personal 
use among these millions of people who have already voted 
that they did not want it manufactured in their midst. I be- 
lieve that I am a better temperance man than Mr. Hozson, 
when by my vote here to-day I vote to uphold the judgment of 
these millions living in this great area, who haye under the 
Democratie doctrine of State rights and by local option put 71.5 
per cent of the Nation under prohibition. 

If there is to be prohibition, let it come through the channels 
of local option, and then no one can complain that his personal 
rights have been interfered with and his liberties abridged. 
Certainly our prohibition friends ought to be content with the 
progress of their work if it is as great as they contend. With 
but 30 per cent of the area of the country outside of their lines, 
it seems to me that they make a great mistake when they give 
up their present policy and go after national prohibition, which 
they themselves claim they have no hope of securing in the 
next 25 years. 

There is in the land a great body of high-priced paid agita- 
tors who are clamoring for national prohibition. It is their 
profession, and Members of this House should not be swept off 
their feet by demands from that body. The paid leaders have 
not dealt fairly with the great body of the people in the coun- 
try. They have misled thousands of sincere, honest, and God- 
fearing people into believing that this resolution means prohi- 
bition, when in reality it means unrestricted manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors. It is our duty to be frank with our people 
and go back before them like men and meet the issue, because 
they can be trusted to be fair and square with their servants 
here. For this very reason I presented this question to the 
people of my district—10 of my 12 counties are “ dry "—before 
election, and explained what it was. As a Democrat I had my. 
views on the question, and stated that I was against it. I 
stated in my campaign and I state here that I stand for tem- 
perance, but a measure which permits the free and unlimited 
manufacture of liquor is not a temperance measure. The Hob- 
son resolution, instead of being called a prohibition resolution, 
should be named “a resolution legalizing the unlimited manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor without taxation.” 

It is contended that the manufacture of liquor is an evil. 
If it is, it should be heavily taxed, and these taxes used for 
good roads, good schools, and good government in city, county, 
State,‘and Nation. Then, at least, some good can come to mil- 
lions of citizens, Under the Hobson resolution we have all of 
the evils of manufacture and none of the good coming from the 
taxes. It is admitted that evil comes from the intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors; but in a Republic to enact laws 
which would make the temperate man the slave of another man 
in that he must take orders as to what he can eat and drink 
is a greater eyil. The theory of prohibition is that a hundred 
men of temperate habits must have their personal rights denied 
beeause the one man is intemperate. The spirit, to my mind, 
is un-American apd undemocratic, and should not be given 
approval by this body. 

This resolution takes away from the city, county, and State 
the right to settle the liquor question for themselves and dele- 
gates that power to the Federal Government. I believe that 
the voters of my city, county, and State know better what is 
to the interests of their boys than does the American Congress, 
and I do not by my vole propose to disfranchise my neighbors 
and the citizens of my State on this great question of the regu- 
lation of the traffic in liquor. I am willing to risk the fathers 
of Kentucky boys to settle this question in Kentucky as they 
deem best for the moral interests of their sons. They know. 
the conditions and environments which surround them, and the 
American Congress as a whole does not. Therefore, with all 
due respect to my colleagues here, I will without hesitation 
cast my vote to-day against the disfranchisement of the fathers 
of Kentucky on this issue. 2 

I warn my colleagues from some of the Southern States 
against the dangerous ground on which they tread when they 
yote for the destruction of property without compensation. 
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I caution you that there is pending another question here 
involving the same principle as is in this resolution. If you 
vote for this, then you can not complain if the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes away from the States the right to control 
suffrage, which would bring a revolution in the social life of 
the South. I expect to stand against the proposition of the 
Federal Government regulating the suffrage of the States. This 
question should be dealt with entirely by the States. I stand 
against this proposition of the Federal Government regulating 
the personal and social habits of the people of the States. 
Have the American people become so weak and helpless that 
Congress must act as their guardian in matters affecting their 
social and personal habits? Are we superior to those who sent 
us here in our private habits? Are we to arrogate to ourselves 
the wisdom of being alone able to legislate on this question as 
we would have to do under the second section of the resolution? 
How many of us on this floor, regardless of our political beliefs, 
have been instructed by the platforms of our parties in State 
and Nation to vote for this resolution amending the Constitu- 
tion? .If it were of such importance as its advocates would 
have us believe, practically all of us would be here under in- 
structions. I contend that the sentiment built up for this 
resolution has been done on a false basis, and that the Ameri- 
can people will never stand for it when it is fairly put before 
them. 

Let me ask my Democratic friends here why this resolution 
was never pressed before Congress while the Republican Party 
was in power? It is a fact, however, that just as soon as 
our party came into power the leaders of this movement de- 
manded at our hands the passage of this resolution. Could 
there be a political conspiracy to break up our party on the 
question of prohibition and give all power back to our friends 
across the aisle? I am frank to confess that it appears to me 
that this is the condition which we have to meet. 

During the elections last fall some of the advocates of this 
resolution sent word to the country that the Democratic Party 
would not give them a vote in this House. The Democratic 
Party to-day is giving a vote to the resolution, and it would 
have been voted on much sooner if the leaders in its behalf 
had se desired. It is their own fault that the vote was not 
taken six months ago. 

Personally, I have voted in committee to bring this matter 
before the House; but I desire to say here now that after this 
trial of its strength, if it fails, I will not be in favor hereafter 
of lugging it into every session of Congress to embarrass our 
program of legislation. 

After years of agitation by an organized leadership it is 
entitled to its day in court. Let us settle it here to-day for 
years to come in Congress, and let us send word to the people 
of the United States that they can be trusted to handle their 
own moral and social affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle inyolved in the Hobson resolu- 
tion means much more than the control of the liquor business 
in the Republic. If begun, the end can not be foreseen. Shall 
we have a free citizenship or one controlled in their social 
habits by arbitrary and almost military power? Let us read 
from some of the wise men of our country. John Quincy 
Adams said: 

Seek not to enforce upon your brother by legislative enactment the 
virtue that he can te only by the dictates of his own conscience 
and energy of his will. 

Samuel J. Tilden has said: 

A centralized government, meddling with everything and attempting 
to mana everything, could not know the wants or wishes of the 
people of the localities. It would be felt only in its blunders and its 

1 Wrongs. E 

Dr. Washington Gladden wrote: 

Any law, though framed by angels, that the ple did not want and 
would not enforce would not be a good law for the people. Legisla- 
tion on moral 13 must follow, and not try to force, public opin- 
ion. The whole prohibitory movement as at present managed puts 
pres force at the front and sends moral force to the rear. his 

a fatal error. 

Our own great Commoner in his paper, the Commoner, this 
week says editorially: 

A national contest for either amendment—prohibition and woman 
suffrage—would simply divert attention from other issues upon which 
the people are ready to act without advancing the cause of woman 
suffrage or the prohibition movement, 

In the face of statements from such distinguished Americans 
at different periods of our national existence we can make no 
mistake in voting down this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, at different periods in the history of our country 
24 States have tried prohibition. Fifteen out of the twenty-four 
have repealed those laws. With this record what relief can be 
hoped for in national prohibition and what can the temperance 


cause hope to gain? 
real temperance. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to rend from the speech of former 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Hon. Royal 
E. Cabell, of Virginia. No man is in a better position to get at 
the real facts of the liquor business in the country than the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Cabell, speaking in Richmond, Va., on May 14, 1914, used 
these words: 

First. Records, Federal and local, show that the enactment of State- 
wide 1 laws not only does not prohibit but that it does not 
diminish the consumption of strong drink in the area covered by such 
eaten that in many sections of such area an actual increase is 

Second. That the economie conditions in States which have had 
longest experience with State-wide prohibition shows that the enact- 
ment of such laws often ponian impairs the economic conditions 

e longest experience show no prog- 


The record shows that prohibition hinders 


sold to pepe illegally, resulting in increased crime, social disorder, and 
i 


The same eminent authority proves beyond dispute that as 
prohibition laws increase that illicit stills increase. I quote 
again from Commissioner Cabell: 


And, Mr. Speaker, what kind of liquor do these illicit dis- 
tilleries make? Instead of the pure, straight kind, like we 
make in Kentucky under strict Government supervision, we 
have the mean “squirrel whisky” described by Commissioner 
Cabell in the following story: 

I will have to tell you a story, a true one, reported by one of the 
best revenue agents in the service. There was an old negro in one of 
the prohibition States up for 8 He plead guilty. The judge 
spore to him and said, “ What kind of liquor are you selling, Mose?” 

e said, Judge, I am PR DISE liquor.” The judge says, “ What 
kind of liquor is that?” Well,“ he * Jud at is the kind 
| man Jones makes up the holler at still, and when 
a rabbit get three drops of it he will sit up on his hind legs and spit 
my houn puppy dn the face.” The ju says, “That is 
powerful liquor, Mose; but why do you call it squirrel liquor? 
Says, “If you Fo out on a cool morning and take your gun and sit 
down under a hickory tree and wait for a squirrel, and you take along 
your tickler of that licker and take three or four drinks, and pres- 
ently, when you see a squirrel up on a limb, you forget all about the 
gun and clam up the tree and catch that squirrel yourself.” 

When that squirrel liquor gets in a man he goes at whatever comes 
into his mind. That squirre epee Is one of the problems that pro- 
hibition is aggravating instead of decreasing. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, such statements as these com- 
ing from one who has had full opportunity to study this ques- 
tion in all of its phases are worthy of the fullest consideration 
and should guide us as lawmakers to be governed by facts, and 
not be swept off of our feet with statements from the other side, 
which have not authorized Government statistics to back 
them up. 

I desire to put this question to some of my colleagues who sit 
on this side of the Chamber: If national prohibition should be 
adopted, thereby wiping out annually $250,000,000 of our reve- 
nue, how can we as a party hope to carry out the program for 
a reduction in tariff duties? To make up the deficiency we 
would be compelled to lay tariff rates that would make the rates 
in the Payne bill pale into insignificance. No great policy of 
our party could be carried out if we wiped out this tremendous 
revenue we obtain from internal-revenue taxes. Are you willing 
to go back to your people and tell them that you took the tax 
off liquor and that you intend to fearfully increase their taxes 
on the farms and homes to make up the difference? Are you 
willing to say to the laboring man that you took the tax off 
liquor and that you will fearfully increase the tariff tax on 
every article of necessity which he must buy for himself and 
family? Can you intelligently vote to wipe out $250,000,000 
annually of the revenues of the Government without some plan 
defined beforehand to make up that deficiency? There can be 
but one way to make it up, and that is to tax the necessities of 
life. In large measure liquor is a luxury. Can you afford to 
transfer this tremendous amount of taxation from a luxury 
and lay it on the shoulders of those who labor and on those 
who own small farms and homes? I do not believe that the 
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American people ask you to do this, and I believe that those who 
vote for this resolution strike a great blow at the laboring men 
of the land. 

Samuel Gompers is the chief representative of the laboring 


men of this Nation. Let me read you his reply to Mr. HOBSON 
concerning this resolution : 


SEPTEMBER. 3, 1914, 
Ion. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 
House of Representatit es, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Me, Hopson: Your favor of August 21 reached my office 
during my absence on official business and this is the first opportunity 
I have had to py thereto. I beg to assure you that I appreciate the 
honor of your selecting me as a member of the National Constitutional 
Prohibition Committee on Cooperation, but I must ask you to excuse 
me from accepting or serving upon the committee. I am frank enough 
to say to you that I am out of harmony with the probibition movement 
by constitutional provision or statute enactment. know of a better 
way otber than by ! ized prohibition to secure temperance and tem- 
Prate PADIT not only in the liquor traffic but in any of the personal 
activities of men. 

There is no movement in all the country so potent to make the people 
temperate as is the much misunderstood and misrepresented organ - 
labor movement of the country: Increasing wages. establishing a 
shorter workday, affording the opportunities for the cultivation of better 
tastes, better aspirations, higher ideals, which the better standard of 
living and freedom of burdensome, long hours of toil will bring, the 
opportunity for better homes and surroundings and better working 
conditions, all of these, I repeat. have been more potent and will prove 
to be more potent In establishing 1 5 6 4 5 and temperate habits than 
oat ard to regulate the personal habits or to inaugurate prohibi- 
tion by law. 

As you will observe, I am not tn harmony with the purpose of your 
movement, and hence can not consistently accept an appointment upon 
the committee. I therefore again respectfully request you to remove my 
name from the National Constitutional Prohibition Committee on Co- 
operation. 


Very truly, yours, AMUEL GOMPERS, 


; 8 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Nearly $800,000,000 invested in the liquor business in this 
country which this resolution proposes to destroy without one 
cent of compensation to the owners of that property; $500,- 
000,000 collected annually in Federal, State, county, and city 
taxes on the liquor business which under this resolutjon will be 
wiped away, to be saddled upon the shoulders of labor and agri- 
culture in the Nation. Think of the monstrousness of the propo- 
sition, and then consider that under the resolution that just as 
much—aye, even more—intoxicating liquor can be made than 
is now manufactured. Read the resolution carefully. The first 
section says that the sale—not the manufacture—shall be 
forever prohibited, and then in the second section says that 
Congress—not the States—shall have power to regulate the sale 
for “sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or 
scientific purposes, or for use in the arts, and shall have power 
to enforce this article by all needful Jegislation.” 

Think of it, gentlemen, vesting in Congress the right to say 
how the people of this country shall worship in their churches 
on the matter of the sacrament! Let me warn yon that, in my 
judgment, this is the most dangerous precedent ever set before 
the American Congress, if this measure passes. The most 
sacred principle with an American is that he shall have the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience; 
and this measure proposes to vest in Congress the right to 
regulate the sacrament. God forbid! The very mention of this 
delicate subject is sufficient to make one hesitate to give his 
support to this proposition. 

The uses classified as medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, 
or for scientific purposes, or for use in the arts, cover practi- 
cally all reasons for using liquor; and by the resolution, in 
effect, the entire trade is taken from the States and lodged with 
Congress to regulate. 

I have an idea that if this resolution should pass that tens 
of thousands of citizens in dry States will hurry into medicinal, 
mechanical, pharmaceutical, scientific, and “artificial” pur- 
suits. 

Gentlemen of the House, let us be candid with our people 
and with ourselves. But few Members in this House, in my 
opinion, really believe that there is merit or temperance in 
this measure, and let us have the courage to say so to the 
American people. The people can not long be fooled on this 
measure, and when the awakening comes they will demand its 
defeat at our hands. We have nothing to fear by stripping 
this measure of the hypocrisy which surrounds it and let it 
appear in its true colors before the bar of publie opinion. 

The people of this country believe in temperance, but they 
enn not be fooled with an imposter like this proposed legisla- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, there has been some talk here as to who 
wns responsible for bringing this matter of the Hobson resolu- 
tion into politics. That can be easily answered by reading 
from a letter from Mr. Hopson addressed to the Members of 
this House last spring in which these words were used: “I 
think I can say authoritatively that these organized forces of 
the Nation (referring to the Anti-Saloon League) have decided 
unanimously that until Congress does transfer the question to 


the several States, it is to be made the paramount issue in 
congressional and senatorial campaigns, primary and general.” 
Note the words “primary and general.” In other words, if 
you do not obey instructions from this organization in the 
primary election they wll beat you in the final election, if 
Possible, with a candidate of opposite political faith. This 
applies to both Democrats and Republicans. This organization 
would cheerfully disrupt all party organizations in the land if 
they could win victories for the single flag of national prohibi- 
tion. Are we as Democrats willing to surrender and are you 
as Republicans willing to turn over your party organization to 
the advocates of this single proposition, upon which its author 
could not carry his own State in his recent race for, United 
States Senator? 

Mr. Speaker, viewing this matter from any angle it is 
dangerous legislation. As a temperance measure it will not 
prove of any value to that great and glorious cause. It will not 
help prohibition, because it means free and unrestricted manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors. 

As an economic proposition it would bankrupt the Nation, 
As a moral and social proposition it is unwise, because it de- 
prives the people of their right to regulate the liquor traffic in 
their own communities by transferring that right to Congress. 

Its passage would help but one body of men, and they would 
be those who are now drawing large salaries to keep up this 
agitation. It would give them a chance to go back to the States 
for the next 25 years to ask for the adoption of this resolution. 
For the last 25 years they have been filling the law books 
of the States with statutes harassing the rights of the citizens, 
which they now confess is useless by asking us to-day to pass 
this measure. Their judgment has not solved the evils or the 
liquor traffic in the past and will not solve it in the future under 
the present leadership. Let us meet the issue like men and vote 
it down. 

EXTRACTS FROM DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORMS, 


From the Democratic national platform of 1856: 


That the Federal Government is one of limited power derived solely 
from the Constitution, and the grants of power made therein ought to 
be strictly construed by all the departments and agents of the Govern- 
ment; and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful 
constitutional powers. That Con, has no power under the Consti- 
tution to Interfere with or control the domestic Institutions of the sev- 
eral States, and that such States are the sole and proper judges of 
3 appertaining to their own affairs not prohibit by the Con- 

ution, 


From the Democratic national platform of 1860: 
Reaffirmation of the platform of 1856. 
From the Democratic national platform of 1868: 


And we do declare and resolve that ever since the people of the United 
States threw off all subjection to the British Crown the privilege and 
trust of suffrage have belonged to the several States, and have been 
granted, regulated, and controlled exclusively by the political power of 
each State, respectively, and that any attempt by Con, on any pre- 
text whatever, to deprive any State of this right or interfere with its 
exercise is a flagrant usurpation of power which can find no warrant in 
the Constitution, and if sanctioned by the people will subvert our form 

end in a single, centralized, and consoli- 
he separate existence of the States will be 
established in place 


of Government, can onl 
dated Government in which 
entirely absorbed and an unqualified despotism be 
of a Federal Union of coequa! States. 


From the Democratic national platform of 1872: 


Local self-government, with Impartial suffrage, will guard the rights 
of all citizens more securely than any centralized power. The publie 
welfare requires the supremacy of the civil over the military authorit 
and freedom of persons under the protection of the habeas corpus. We 
demand for the individual the largest liberty consistent wi ublie 
order, for the State self-government, and for the Nation a return to the 
methods of peace and the constitutional limitations of power. 


From the Democratic national platform of 1876: 
In the liberty of individual conduct, unvexed by sumptuary laws. 
From the Democratie national platform of 1880: 


The Democrats of the United States, in convention assembled, de- 
clare opposition to centralizationism and to that dangerous spirit of 
encroachment which tends to consolidate the powers all the depart- 
ments in one and thus to create, whatever be the form of government, a 
real despotism. No sumptuary laws; separation of church and state, 
for the good of each; commen schools fostered and protected. 


From the Democratic national platform of 1884: 


The Democratic Party of the Union, through its representatives in 
national convention assembled, recognizes that, as the Nation grows 
older, new issues are born of time and progress and old issues perish. 
But the fundamental principles of the Democracy, approved by the 
united voice of the ple, remain and will ever remain as the best and 
only security for the continuance of free government. The preserva- 
tion of personal rights, the equality of all citizens before the law, the 
reserved rey of the States, and the supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the limite of the Constitution will ever form the true 
basis of our liberties, and can never be surrendered without destroying 
that balance of rights and powers which enable a continent to be de 
veloped in peace and social order to be maintained by means of local 
self-government, 


From the Democratic national platform of 1888: 


Chief among its principles of party faith are the maintenance of an 
indissolable union of free and indestructible States, now about to enter 
upon its second century of unexampled progress and renown; devotion 
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strictly 
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wer; the encouragement o 
21 have been chosen for 
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justice. 


to a pan of government regulated by a written: Constitutio: 
specifying every granted power and expressly reserving to the 
ple the entire ungranted residue o 
Jealous popular vigilance, directed to all who 
riet terms to enact and execute the laws, and are 
duty of preserving peace, insuring equality, and establis 


From the Democratic national platform of 1892: 


The representatives of the Democratic Party of the United States, in 
national convention assembled, do reaffirm their allegiance to the prin- 
ciples of the party as formulated by Jefferson and . by the 
Jong and illustrious line of his successors in Democratic . 
from Madison to Cleveland; we believe the public welfare deman 
that these principles be applied to the conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the accession to power of the party that advocates them, 
and we solemnly declare that the need of a return to these funda- 
mental principles of a free popular government, based on home rule 
and individual liberty, was never more urgent than now, when the 
tendency to centralize all power at the Federal Capital has become a 
menace to the reserved rights of the States that strikes at the very 
root of our Government under the Constitution as framed by the 
fathers of the Republic. 


From the Democratic national platform of 1896: 


We, the Democrats of the United States, in national convention as- 
sembled, do reaffirm our allegiance to those great essential principles 
of justice and liberty upon which our institutions are founded, and 
which the Democratic 55 has advocated from Jefferson's time to 
our own—freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of con- 
science, the preservation of N rights, the uality of all citizens 
before the law, and the faithful observance of constitutional limitations, 
During all these years the Democratic Party has resisted the tendenc 
of selfish Interests to the centralization of governmental power, an 
steadfastly maintained the integrity of the dual system of government 
established by the founders of this Republic of republics. Under its 
guidance and teachings the great principle of local self-government has 
found its best expression In the maintenance of the rights of the States 
and in its assertion of the necessity of confini the General Govern- 
ment to the exercise of the powers granted by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

From the Democratic national platform of 1900: 

We declare again that all governments instituted among men derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that any govern- 
ment not based upon the consent of the governed is a tyranny, and 
that to impose upon any people a government of force is to substitute 
the methods of imperialism for those of a republic. 

From the Democratic national platform of 1904: 

The Democratic Pa of the United States, in national convention 
assembled, declares its devotion to the essential principles of the Demo- 
cratic faith which bring us together in party communion. Under them 
local self-government and national unity and prosperity were alike 
established. The application of these fundamental principles to the 
living issues of the day is the first step toward the assured peace, 
safety, and progress of our Nation. Freedom of the press, of con- 
science, and of speech; equality before the law of all citizens; right of 
trial by . freedom of the . defended by the writ of habeas 
corpus; liberty of personal contract untrammeled by sumptuary laws; 
supremacy of the civil over military authority; a well-disciplined 
militia; the separation of church and state; economy in expenditures; 
low taxes that labor may be — 4 burdened; prompt and sacred ful- 
fillment of public and private obligations; fidelity to treaties; peace and 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none; absolute 
pon Cp mag in the will of the majority, the vital principle of re- 
publics—these are doctrines which Democracy has established ag 
proverbs of the Nation, and they should be constantly invoked and 
enforced, 

From the Democratic national platform of 1908: 

Believing with Jefferson in “the support of the State governments 
in all their rights as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns, and the surest bulkwarks against anti-Republican 
tendencies,” and in the “ preservation of a General Government in its 
whole constitutional vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad,” we are op to the centralization implied in the 
suggestion now frequently made that the powers of the General Govern- 
ment should be extended by judicial construction. 


From the Democratic national platform of 1912: 


either of the others. Believing that the m e 
system of government are to be attained by the full exercise by the 

tates of their reserve sovereign powers, we denounce as usurpation 
the efforts of our opponents to deprive the States 2 — fag the rights 
reserved to them and to enlarge and magnify by in n the powers 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I have listened with interest to the address of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAN TRILLI, but it seems to me 
that he evades the question at issue. The main fact is that the 
people are prepared to vote on this question and are willing to 
vote upon it. It is not a new or novel proposition, and none 
can deny that it is thoroughly understood by the people. Public 
sentiment has been forming during the entire history of the 
Republic. Dr. Benjamin Rush, chairman of the Committee on 
Independence in the Continental Congress in 1776, urged action 
upon it and published a book to place his argument before the 
people. From that day to this the liquor question has been 
considered and discussed in every city and town and hamlet, 
and the electorate of the Nation is prepared and anxious to 
vote upon it directly. Millions of voters have petitioned Con- 


gress to submit this proposal to amend the Constitution to them 
for their decision. 

Regardless of all quibbles and pretexts, fashioned to deceive, 
the fact remains that Congress has no right to refuse to submit 
this question to the Nation. It is a representative body, and it 
has no right to decide with finality a proposed change in the 
Constitution, which is the original and direct expression of the 
People, who now demand an opportunity of amending it. Shall 
Congress usurp sovereign power and, although simply an agent, 
prevent its principal, the people, from determining the national 
policy to be pursued in regard to the liquor traffic? That is the 
vital issue at stake in this vote to-day. 

The basic doctrine of this Nation is that sovereign power rests 
in the people. The various representative forms which have 
been established arose only because the whole people could not 
be assembled for the purpose of direct action. But, by its own 
initial declaration, the people ordained and established the 
Constitution as the framework of their Government. They 
provided for a representative lawmaking body and fixed the 
limit of the legislative authority. Representatives exercise 
powers not by virtue of any sovereign power in the office or in 
themselves, but solely because of the power delegated to them 
by the people. While it is necessary to make laws, it is not 
necessary to have a Congress, and if the people choose they can 
act directly and their creature cease to exist. 

Does anyone contend that this Congress is greater than the 
people? Why, then, contend that this body may justly deny to 
its creator the right to use and exercise its power? It is 
ridiculous to maintain that Congress may say to the people of 
the Nation, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” and yet 
that is exactly what it does say if it refuses to submit this 
amendment to the people for approval or rejection. Chief 
Justice Marshall summed up the exact situation when he 
declared : 

The le made the Constitut! 
is the creation | of thelr own wil ana ives by teir own will, But this 

esistib: e 
body of the people, not in any subdi division of them, ede wi 

If Congress now refuses to allow the people to express their 
will upon this fundamental proposition, we do not have even a 
representative form of government. Such action is a perversion 
of the powers of government for the benefit of the liquor traffic, 

No one denies that the liquor traffic exists by sufferance of 
government. There is no inherent right belonging to a citizen 
to sell liquor. That privilege is granted by the Government to 
certain individuals under prescribed conditions. The Govern- 
ment has adopted the policy of partnership in the liquor traffic. 
Surely the people, as the sovereign power, have the right to 
say whether or not that partnership shall be continued. It is 
a fundamental policy of the Government that is at issue, and 
the Government is not Congress or court or President, but the 
people. There is the final and sovereign power. 

Shall the people’s will be supreme? That is the question that 
is preeminent in this vote, and no agile dodging and side- 
stepping shall escape it. That same question was answered 
negatively by George III on one occasion, and as a result the 
British Empire lost the proudest star in its crown. The Tories 
answered it in a similar manner, and they crossed the boundary 
lines of Canada with the patriots in pursuit. The great Cen- 
tral Bank gave the same answer to Andrew Jackson, and 
thereby went over the cliff to destruction. The slaveholding 
oligarchy reared its ramparts of negation to the question, but 
four years’ strife leveled them to the ground. Always and 
everywhere the result has been the same, and every force that 
sought to prevent the triumph of the people’s will in the end 
has bowed conquered. 

The attempt now to prevent the people from deciding the 
liquor question for themselves is a return to the rule of the 
few, the divine right of rulers, and history will repeat itself. 
The Representative who puts the power of Congress above 
that of the people who created Congress has no place in the 
American democracy, and sooner or later will, like his proto- 
types of the past, be swept aside by the onrushing torrent of the 
public conscience. 

The fundamental right of the people to vote on this exact 
proposal was recognized by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor as long ago as 1888. In its favorable report 
on a constitutional amendment similar to this under con- 
sideration the committee sums up the entire case in concise 
style and with irresistible logic. In part the committee said: 


The majority of the committee would deem a refusal to submit the 
proponon a ment to the States analogous to the denial of the 
me t of a rty to be heard in court upon a question of private right. 

e meth royided in the Constitution for its own peaceable amend- 
ment would destroyed by the failure to submit the proposition for 
amendment in cases of grave moment involving the approval and 
prayers’ of multitudes of people, for where the remedy sought is ad- 
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The agitation for national legislation for the extirpation of the traffic 
in alcoholic poison made and sold to be used as a beverage will never 
cease to disturb and finally destroy great political parties until they 
submit the question of the enlargement of national constitutional juris- 
diction so as to include control of the subject. When this proposed 
amendment is submitted to the action of the States the subject will 
pass in its important features from the national area to that of the 
several States until the fate of the proposed amendment is. decided. 
When decided, if 3 to the ratification, the subject will be elimi- 
nated from national politics, at least for many years. If, on the other 
hand, the proposed amendment should be ratified and become part of 
the national law, the chief curse of the world would be summoned to 
the block of national justice and die by the hand of the only power 
big and sharp which can wield an ax big and sharp enough to cut 
of its hydra head. Then we should have peace. In any case a 
hearing at court is a sacred right in a matter of so great national 
concern. 

To my mind this logic of the Senate committee of 1888 is 
unanswerable, especially in the light of the new conditions of 
to-day, which have grown out of the ever-increasing interdepend- 
ence of the citizenship of the Nation. 

But there are those here to-day who refuse to accept this 
reasoning and enter specious objection to it. They declare that 
it is not a question of submitting the matter to the people 
themselves, since the ratification by three-fourths of the States 
might not mean the approval of a majority of the people. This 
argument is elaborated in a large advertisement of the liquor 
interests, appearing in the great newspapers of the country, in 
which it is stated that “acres and not people amend the Con- 
stitution.” 

Coming from this source, this argument is a tissue of false 
pretense. The liquor interests, and no other power that preys 
on the people, would agree to a vote to be decided by a ma- 
jority of the people. Already more than half the people of the 
country live in no-license territory, while but 14 of the 48 
States are in the prohibition column. The present plan of 
amending the Constitution is unfair and unjust, not to the liquor 
and other privileged interests but to the people who are shackled 
by it. I am in favor of making it possible to amend the Con- 
stitution by a majority vote of the people, but the very interests 
who are now protesting so loudly against the present method 
are the ones most bitter in their opposition to such a change. 

These interests argue that the present plan affords a too 
easy method of amending the Constitution, when, in fact, it 
makes the task almost impossible, unless the sentiment in 
favor of the change amounts almost to a revolution. Over 2.200 
propositions for amendment have been advocated in Congress, 
but only 17 have been adopted in the history of the United 
States. The first 13 were adopted to carry out the original in- 
tent of the Constitution. The fourteenth and fifteenth were 
adopted during the reconstruction period following the Civil 
War, and the sixteenth and seventeenth, providing for the 
direct election of United States Senators and the income tax, 
were only adopted after generations of agitation and when the 
demand had become well nigh unanimous. 

It is easy to talk about the possible adoption of this amend- 
ment by a minority of the people. It is far more important to 
consider the insignificant minority which may prevent its adop- 
tion, One-fortieth of the voting population can defeat this 
amendment, thus defeating the will of the remaining thirty-nine- 
fortieths of the voters. 

For instance, the election in 1912 showed the following vote 
in 13 States: Arizona, 23,722; Delaware, 48,694; Florida, 51,891; 
Nevada, 20,044; Louisiana, 79,309; South Carolina, 50,348; Mon- 
tana, 79,910; Vermont, 62,807; Wyoming, 42,296; Rhode Island, 
77,894; Mississippi, 64,319; New Hampshire, 87,961; New 
Mexico, 49,376. The total vote cast in these States was 738,571, 
so that 370,000 votes would have dictated the action of all. In 
other words, such an insignificant number, less than one-fortieth 
of the votes cast in the country, would have prevented the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Is that an easy method of securing action? It is so unfair to 
the people themselves that Patrick Henry opposed the adoption 
of the Constitution for this very reason. He said— 

It is a most fearful situation when the most contemptible minority 
can prevent the alteration of the Government, even when most op- 
pressive. 

No; the truth is that the present method is a tremendous 
handicap to those who favor the abolition of the liquor traffic 
instead of to those who oppose it. It is a far easier task to 
secure a majority vote in the United States in favor of this 
amendment than to secure its adoption by 36 States, and every 
liquor advocate knows it. In any case, no right-thinking Rep- 


resentative will allow such false-pretense argument as is em- 


bodied in this attack upon the constitutional method for its own 
amendment to influence him in his vote upon this resolution. 

Another basis of opposition is shown in the declaration that 
this resolution deals with a moral issue and that any attempt 
to deal with it through governmental agencies is an infringe- 
ment of persdnal liberty and individual rights. 

Such an argument was once all-powerful, but, thank God, its 
stark individualism, with its Ishmael-like philosophy of every 
man’s hand against his neighbor, is no longer all-controlling. 
It divorced politics from morals and declared that might was 
right. But developing civilization has proyen that the law of 
the jungle will not serve humanity’s betterment. A new situa- 
tion has arisen, complex conditions have taken the place of the 
Simple relations of a past era. The Nation is a web and woof 
of citizenship, and a single torn thread mars the whole fabric. 
The task of statesmanship to-day is to end the anarchy of 
selfish individualism and to discover the principles underlying 
great social movements and to direct their development along 
lines of human welfare. 

Great crimes have been committed in the name of personal 
liberty. This so-called liberty is impossible in a civilized nation, 
for wherever there is law there are limitations of personal 
liberty. The highwayman is prohibited from taking property 
by force. The embezzler is prohibited from taking money by 
deceit. Men are prohibited from damaging a city sidewalk. 
They cau not send certain matter through the mails. They can 
not kill game out of season. In fact, every man is hedged about 
by thousands of restrictions upon his personal liberty solely 
because such restrictions advance the comfort, virtue, and wel- 
fare of the general public. Every forward step in civilization 
has been made by new limitations on this so-called personal 
liberty, and this latter-day argumeut in its behalf is a demand 
for steps backward to savagery and anarchy. 

The entire trend of legislation for many years shows how 
increasingly great is the necessity for governmental action in 
realms formerly held to be purely matters of individual conduct. 
Providing for public schools, penalizing adulteration of food, 
regulating hours of labor for women. prohibiting child labor, 
stamping out contagious diseases, securing sanitary conditions, 
dealing with white slavery, establishing restrictions of all kinds 
upon the individual in order to promote the common welfare— 
all these are eloquent witnesses to the governmental activities 
which are to-day almost universally recognized and commended. 

Now, does the liquor traffic menace the common welfare to a 
degree sufficient to demand action? The yeriest pauper of ob- 
servation will answer in the afirmative. Its poisonous power 
combines the dangers of all the evils I have mentioned as being 
prohibited by legislation. It robs the children of their childhood 
and the schoolhouses of their children. It means inhumanly 
hard toil for women and children. In its wake follow white 
slavery, vice, and crime, while poverty, unwholesome conditions, 
and dread disease are its inevitable accompaniments. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in a noteworthy and 
illuminating decision shows the extent of this problem and the 
importance of dealing with it through legislation. It Says: 
lowing them, if taken In arcean (a Leaf h dete the 280 
to the party offending, their sales should be without restriction, the 
contention being that what a man shall drink, equally with what he 
shall eat, is not 3 a matter for legislation. 

There is in this position an assumption of fact which does not exist, 
that when the liquors are taken in excess the injuries are confined to 
the party e The injury, it is true, falls first upon him in his 
health, which the habit undermines; in Lis morals, which it weakens: 
and in his self-ajasement, which it creates. But as it leads to neglect 
of business and waste of property and general demoralization, it affects 
those who are immediately connected with and dependent upon him. 
By the general concurrence of opinion of every civilized and Christian 
community there are few sources of crime and misery in society equal 
to the dramshop, where intoxicating liquors in small quantities, to be 
drunk at the time, are sold indiscriminately to all rties applying. 
The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime and mis- 
ery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these liquor 
saloons than to any other source. 

Mr. Speaker, the enlightened conscience of America is not 
demanding that Government keep its hands off everything 
except the preservation of peace. It demands that the Govern- 
ment put its hands on everything that will promote the com- 
mon good more effectively than individual effort. The ques- 
tion is not whether we shall be governed more but whether 
we shall govern ourselyes more. Such legislation as this is 
not paternalism; there can be no paternalism in laws made 
by the people. Such laws are self-imposed and they are based 
on the principle of self-help, the imposition of laws on the 
people by the people themselves. 

We may admit that the future of the Nation depends upon 
the character of its individuals. Still I deny that individuals 
reach their highest development by allowing forces of evil 
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to work their ravages unrestralned. That simply means 
the triumph of the law of the jungle. It does not mean the 
safeguarding of the interests and welfare of individuals. It 
is just as reasonable to say that a house depencs upon its 
bricks and then expect the bricks to fall together by chance, 
without plan or specification, into a splendid building. You 
can not expect a nation of strong individuals without an 
environment suitable for development. A dusty wayside may 
throw out a flower which will escape the trampling of hoofs, 
but ordinarily flowers grow in the gardens of those that love 
them. 

This is a moral issue—yes; but that fact will not serve to 
keep it out of the realm of politics and government. ‘Rather, 
it will keep it a vexing political and governmental question 
until it is settled and settled right. Because slavery was re- 
garded as a moral issue strenuous efforts were made to keep 
it out of politics. Lawmakers refused to deal with it for many 
years and touched it only as hucksters dealing in the relics 
of the saints.” Resolutions were passed in Congress prohibit- 
ing its very mention on this floor. But no power could prevent 
its consideration and settlement, although this very evasion 
and timeserving made necessary the bloodiest fratricidal strife 
in history in order that the question might be settled and 
settled right. 

To-day this liquor problem is of the same importance as 
slavery was in that other day. It is the second grave issue at 
once governmental, economic, and moral in character which 
has demanded settlement in the 188 years of national life. As 
surely as the slavery problem was solved so surely will the day 
come when the American people will settle this question and 
settle it right, regardless of all congressional attempts to 
evade it. 

Mr. Speaker, this Republic is founded upon the moral char- 
acter of its people. It is a monstrous error to regard politics 
and morals as separate and distinct from each other. Napoleon 
said: “My dominion ends where the dominion of conscience 
begins.” 

No greater calamity would be possible in America than to 
have a clear line of division between the dominion of govern- 
ment and the dominion of conscience. 

The conscience of the people is becoming social; it concerns 
itself with the common welfare. Because the liquor traffic as- 
saults the rights and happiness of the entire citizenship; be- 
cause it brings conditions in which vice and crime, disease and 
degradation, multiply and flourish it is treason to the common 
welfare. Becaues this traffic does not affect individuals alone, 
but extends out in ever-widening circles of misery and suffer- 
ing, it can not be dealt with by individuals pulling in single har- 
ness. It is a social disease and must be cured by government 
acting as the agent of society. 

Let the liquor advocates prove that the traffic promotes the 
common welfare, that it leads men to advance the interests of 
others as well as their own, and they will have some standing 
in the argument. As long as they demand the privilege of al- 
lowing others to drink to an extent that renders them a nui- 
sance, an expense, and a menace to the welfare, lives, and prop- 
erty of others their plea of personal liberty is entitled to no 
consideration whatever. 

The advocates of this amendment are the real friends of lib- 
erty—not the false personal liberty which means license to do 
wrong. They would grant every liberty save that of injuring 
the rights of others. They are armed with knowledge; they 
strike in the cause of civilization and they battle for the rights 
of all mankind. 

But when the upholders of the liquor traffic are driven from 
their position that no legislation whatever is justifiable they 
fall back upon the moss-grown State rights argument. They 
say that it is a State issue, and not one to be dealt with in an 
amendment to the National Constitution. They now admit that 

. this problem is one to be dealt with by government, but main- 
tain that it must be met piecemeal and solved by fractions. 

Local self-government is one of the foundation stones of the 
Republic, but local power never was intended to be and never 
should be sovereign over national concerns. Justice Wilson de- 
cared in support of this contention: 

The General Government is not an assembly of States, but of indi- 
viduals, for certain political purposes, to the direction of which no 
particular State is competent. 

No particular State is competent to solve the liquor prob- 
lem. The traffic is national in scope, and its proportions men- 
ace the Nation as a whole. Its great national organizations 
dictate action to the State and local bodies. It is allied with 
every power that preys in the Nation and it fights with and 
beside the whole system of special privilege. Coping with 
trusts and monopolies is no longer regarded as a State task, 


and this Congress has passed several measures to deal with 
these gigantic combinations of capital. The Liquor Trust was 
among the first great monopolies to be formed in this country, 
and it led the way for the brood of trusts that have so greatly 
endangered the integrity of the national structure. 

Rest assured that the liquor traffic regards no State lines in 
its organized effort. From its resources of exploitation it pur- 
chases the highest talent. It sends its hired orators on nation- 
wide journeys to defend it with distorted issues. It controls 
national periodicals, on whose printed pages are falsehoods cal- 
culated to deceive the people. It pours the money collected in 
Pennsylvania into Alabama and that of California dealers into 
Maine. It will not confine itself to State limits, and no ade- 
quate remedy for the problem will be found within State limits. 

Is this Congress competent to pass a corrupt-practices act 
to protect the purity of elections? It has answered that query 
by passing the act. But no single force corrupts elections like 
the organized liquor traffic. No other interest debauches so 
many voters, degrades so many citizens, debases so many legis- 
lators, and dishonors so many public officials. 

Trace its slimy way through national records and you will 
find it industriously at work to-day, as in years past—find it 
at work in corruption and bribery, as was evidenced in the 
recent Mulhall lobby investigation; find it in collusion of crimi- 
nals with the officers of the courts; find it manipulating the 
ballot and robbing the ballot box; find it thwarting the people’s 
will by the most putrid measures; find it the enemy of good 
legislation and the friend of vicious measures; find it the foe 
of good government, the eternal adversary of respectability, 
morality, and patriotism. 

The liquor traffic stands to-day as the foulest stench of goy- 
ernmental corruption in Nation, State, county, city, township, 
and village. It violates with brazen shamelessness more laws 
than all the inmates of all penal institutions multiplied by 
thousands. Its record of debauchery is a scar across the face 
of the Republic. It is the greatest incentive to corruption and 
lawlessness in the Nation. 

The Pennsylvania political machine, which has ruled the des- 
tinies of the State for years, is bottomed on the liquor traffic. 
Time after time national elections have been influenced by 
this machine—Cameron, Quay, and PENROSE, in turn, using 
huge corruption funds contributed by the liquor interests to 
purchase elections. 

The campaign of this year, which resulted in the reelection 
of Senator Penrose, witnessed the most brutal and baleful 
corruption in the history of the State. It is declared on reli- 
able authority that a million dollars was the sum contributed 
by the liquor dealers of the State to return their patron saint 
to the United States Senate and his candidates to other offices, 

The Personal Liberty ticket of the liquor dealers, for the 
liquor dealers, and by liquor dealers, was headed by PENROSE 
in the State. It determined the result in many districts, among 
them my own. I was defeated for reelection by this ticket 
alone. It gave my opponent 2.630 votes, and I lost by 1.361 
votes. Without that ticket I should have won by 1,269 votes. 

I am making no complaint, for I would have it no other way. 
I would rather be defeated by such forces of corruption than 
be elected by them. I would not remain a Member of this 
House five minutes by the grace of these interests, for I hold 
it the sacred duty of every American patriot to strike a blow 
at their domination of politics and government whenever and 
wherever the opportunity affords. 

Mr. Speaker, if nothing else were in evidence, the tactics of 
the liquor interests in every election should settle the State 
rights argument in every sane man’s mind. The purity of na- 
tional elections, the integrity of national law-making bodies, 
the preservation of national institutions—all these are deeply 
involved in this question and demand that action be taken by 
national authority. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no just argument against the submis- 
sion of this amendment. This Congress should give the people 
of the Nation the opportunity of deciding the liquor question 
on its merits, without the injection of other issues to distort 
the one question before them. 

Congress should pass this resolution, because it dares intro- 
duce into politics the living vitality of a great moral issue, 
scorning the fears that have made cowards of public men in the 
past; because it centers the thought and heart and conscience 
of the Nation upon evils which must be eliminated if the Re- 
public is to endure; because it places right above might and 


refuses to be lured from its course by any siren song of com- 


promise; because it seeks no halting, halfway measure, but 
steadfastly and with stalwart courage assails the strongest 
citadel of sin in America; because it listens to no taunts of its 
Utopian visions, but declares that the reality shall be put into 
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the dream, the foundation under the air castle; because it 
declares that there shall be no cessation of battle until this 
question is settled, and settled right. 

Congress should pass this resolution because it will place 
the liquor traffic where it belongs, before the bar of public 
opinion, to stand or fall as it deserves; because it trusts the 
people to work out their own destinies, unfettered and unbound; 
because it is founded upon the belief that the will of the people 
should be the supreme law of the land; because it asks no 
favors of rulers, but places its reliance in the heart and brain 
of the man called Million;” because it does not attempt to 
substitute legislative conspiracies for direct popular government ; 
because it does not work in the dark, but throws down its 
challenge in the full light of day; because it proposes to drive 
the people’s enemy out of the control of government by putting 
the people in control. 

Congress should pass this resolution because it is nonpartisan 
and runs counter to no man's political faith, contrary to no 
man’s party principles; because it is not a political device to 
get rid of the liquor question, but the theory of this Republic 
put into practice; because it is the principle of self-government 
upon which the Nation is founded, and means the supremacy of 
the citizenship which is accountable for the Government and 
upon which the responsibility rests, 

Congress should pass this resolution because it affords a 
fundamental remedy for a fundamental evil; because it does 
not trifle with symptoms, but deals with the cause and cure of 
the disease itself; because it does not depend upon men or legis- 
lative enactments, but aims to act through the Constitution, 
the final expression of sovereign power; because it denies that 
all fountains of inspiration were sealed up when the Constitu- 
tion was written a century and more ago; because it declares 
that the dead hand of the past shall not throttle the present, 
but that this generation shall work out its problems in the 
light of its own knowledge and experience. 

Congress should pass this resolution because it is a national 
solution for a national problem; because it recognizes that the 
whole is greater than a part and would not have 48 separate 
constitutions amended to accomplish what should be accom- 
plished in one; because it attacks the worn-out, outgrown con- 
tention that our new problems must be met by piecemeal and 
solved by fractions; because it proposes to bring justice to bear 
on national menaces which the State can not reach; because 
it will let the sunlight into the twilight zone between the 
States and Nation, in whose shadow national injustices and 
wrongs have gone unpunished and immune. 

Congress should pass this resolution because it defies and dis- 
owns-th2 philosophy of Ishmael and substitutes the noble idea 
of brotherhood and the common good; because it recognizes that 
anything that causes disease and degeneracy, crime and corrup- 

` tion anywhere is an injury everywhere; because it declares that 
personal liberty does not mean personal license, and that when 
the liquor traffic takes a political character with a death’s-head 
as its emblem of liberty, it thereby seals its own destruction by 
the universal law of self-defense. 

Congress should pass this resolution because of the forces that 
are against it—the allied powers that prey, the vultures of vice, 
the corrupt combinations of politics, the grafters and gangsters, 
the parasites that clothe themselves in the proceeds of woman’s 
shame, the inhuman ones that bathe themselves in the tears of 
little children, the wastrels who wreck and ruin material things 
while they contaminate childhood, debauch youth, and crush 
manhood; the plunder-laden ones who fatten themselves upon 
the misery and want and woe that their own greed has created, 
the Hessians in the black-bannered troop whose line of march 
is over wrecked homes and broken heats and ruined lives. 

Congress should pass this resolution because of the forces that 
are for it—the awakened social conscience of the Nation, the 
men and women of America who have enlisted in a newer and 
better crusade to redeem and recover America, which is truly 
holy land; the knightly hearts and courageous souls who live 
above the fog in public duty and in private thinking; army of 
the common good, whose valiant soldiers resent an injustice 
done the weakest man or woman or little child as a wrong done 
themselves. 

This question is too big for Congress or President or court to 
decide; it is just big enough for the heart and conscience of the 
American people. Let us submit the question to them, thus giv- 
ing them what is theirs by inherent right—the power to solve 
the liquor problem as they desire, to continue the traffic or put 
the liquor business out of government, the Government out of 
the liquor business, and the liquor business out of business. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires as kindly as may be to 
suggest to the people in the galleries that they are here by the 


courtesy of the House, and the rules of the House prohibit 
either signs of applause or dissent. The House is here for a 
discussion of business and not as a show. [Applause. ] j 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson]. : 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I address myself to the rule. 
It deals with a question of nation-wide importance, of world- 
wide importance, of race-wide importance. Alcohol has inter- 
fered with the orderly evolution of the human race. Some may 
disagree with me on that proposition, but no one can deny that 
millions upon millions of American people have a deep conyic- 
tion similar to my own. Now, I cite the scroll over this body. 
It is simply a record of resolutions adopted at great public 
meetings. If the petitions themselves sent in were here 
they would cover miles in length. Over 6,000,000 American 
citizens have petitioned on the subject, ten times as many peti- 
tioners as eyer petitioned any Government in the history of the 
world. Twelve thousand organizations have passed official reso- 
lutions. What do these petitioners ask? Not that this Con- 
gress shall make the country dry, but that this Congress shal! 
initiate, as the Constitution provides it the authority to initiate, 
a referendum allowing the people in the several States to decide 
upon this change in their own organic law. This question has 
been before this House now for more than 12 months. It has 
been upon the calendar of the House since May 9. We have 
been patient in asking for its consideration. We have been 
thoughtful and considerate, and I feel that no one now can 
deny the question of consideration on such a question of refer- 
endum demanded by such a vast body of our citizens. 

I desire to correct the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL]. Since the figures he used about the proportion of 
population and the areas wet and dry were figured out there 
have been 5 sovereign States added to the dry list, so that 
to-day about 57 per cent of the people of the United States and 
about 76 per cent of the area of this country is living under a 
prohibition law passed by a majority yote of its citizens. The 
rule does not provide cloture, but permits amendment. If it 
does not suit the views of Members here, let them offer amend- 
ments. The amendment proposed provides a scientific treat- 
ment for a deep organic disease. The systematic debauching 
of the youth is the origin of this terrible evil in our land. 
Investigations show that the great national organizations of 
the liquor interests are the agents. Their motive is the gain 
and profit in the sale of their goods to the crops of young 
drinkers as they become men. The amendment would remove 
the motive, the agent would disintegrate, the debauching of 
the youth would end, and the Nation would grow sober—the 
real, organic, scientific cure for this disease. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I shall yote to adopt this 
rule; but if adopted, I shall vote against the constitutional 
amendment to which it relates. I shall vote to adopt the rule, 
because I believe that the proposed constitutional amendment is 
of such public interest that it should be considered and neted 
upon by Congress. In voting against the prohibition amendment 
I find myself upon the same.side as are the liquor interests, 
but that should not deter me from performing my duty as I 
see it. I cheerfully accord to others who differ from me upon 
this question that sincerity of opinion and deliberate and un- 
biased judgment that I claim for myself. 

Whether prohibition is practicable and desirable is not the 
question before us now. We see before us a large number of 
posters this morning, setting forth the eviis of the liquor traffic. 
We may well believe every statement contained in each one of 
these posters is true, and yet, in my view, we are not warranted 
in submitting this e In my mind there 
are but two questions for us consider—first, is the present 
state of public opinion upon this question such as would justify 
the Congress of the United States in submitting this amendment, 
and, second, is the question one which ought to be tlie subject 
of Federal jurisdiction? I am what has been called a Progres- 
sive Republican, an am probably regarded as more or less of 
a radical. I believe the Federal Constitution should be more 
easily amended than is now possible, but I never have believed, 
and do net now believe, that Members of Congress have no re- 
sponsibility in the matter of proposing amendments. On the 
contrary, I believe that Congress never should propose an 
amendment unless in its judgment there is a well-settled, de- 
liberately formed public opinion of such extent as to make it 
probable, at least, that if submitted it will be ratified by the 
necessary number of States in the very near future. That con- 


dition with reference to this subject does not exist to-day, and 
I think no one will claim that it does exist. 
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Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not time to yield now. 

Members must remember this is not a referendum that can 
be accepted or rejected by the States. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosson] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. KELLY] treat it as a referendum, It is not. There is 
no such thing as the rejection of a proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution by the States. If a State ratifies it, the 
matter is settled, so far as that State is concerned, for all time 
to come. But if it rejects it, it means nothing more than the 
postponement of the matter until another legislature is elected. 
In other words, if the State ratifies the proposed amendment, 
it has no power thereafter to reconsider its action; but if it 
refuses to ratify it, any subsequent legislature may again vote 
upon it. So when an amendment leaves Congress it is never 
rejected, never dies, but lives on until ratified by the required 
number of States; and it might easily be that when the last 
State has ratified it the States first ratifying it may have 
changed their views and, in fact, be opposed to it. This is 
why great care should be exercised in proposing constitutional 
amendments, and only after public opinion is so well settled 
as to practically insure early ratification should they be sub- 
mitted by Congress. This is a general principle that should 
govern all cases. And believing in that principle as I do I 
can not make an exception in this case. 

Another principle that I believe should govern this constitu- 
tional amendment is that the people of the several States 
should have the largest measure of self-government possible, 
and whenever they can themselves directly and effectually de- 
termine a policy affecting them alone the Federal Government 
should not intervene. Tested by that principle, I can not sup- 
port this amendment. Each State now has full power to enact 
and enforce prohibition laws within its borders. The Federal 
Constitution provides: “The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to the Constitution.” The Constitution itself, therefore, im- 
poses upon each Member of Congress the duty of deciding that 
it is necessary before voting for a proposed amendment. Bear- 
ing in mind my oath of office, before I can justify a vote for this 
amendment I must deem it necessary, and I can not relieve my- 
self from the responsibility which the Constitution imposes 
upon me by saying that this is only a referendum, and I will 
vote to submit it, whether I deem it necessary or not. There- 
fore, when the States have full power over the subject, when 
only a minority of the States have enacted prohibition laws for 
themselves, I can not deem it necessary that this amendment 
be proposed, and, tested by this principle, I must vote against it. 

A short time ago we passed the Webb law relating to inter- 
state shipment of liquors. That law was warmly supported, 
and, indeed, proposed, by some of the organizations that are now 
urging this amendment. I supported the Webb bill and was 
warmly commended by the opponents of the liquor interests for 
doing it. But the Webb law is the very antithesis of this propo- 
sition. The Webb law relinquished to the various States all 
control which the Government had over the shipment of liquor 
into prohibition States under the interstate-commerce clause of 
the Constitution. Then the contention was made that the 
States should have full power over the subject and that the 
Federal Government should not exercise any jurisdiction what- 
ever over it in prohibition States. I believed that contention 
was right then, and I believe it is right now. If the contention 
then made was right, the contention now made by the advocates 
of this amendment is wrong. The constitutionality of the Webb 
law is now before the Supreme Court of the United States. If 
it shall be held that in the Webb law we exceeded our constitu- 
tional power, then I stand ready to vote for any amendment to 
the Constitution necessary to give to the States full and com- 
plete control over the subject. In the words of the Constitution, 
I “would deem it necessary“ that such an amendment be pro- 
posed as essential to effectual control by the States over their 
internal affairs and demanded by the well-established public 
opinion of the country. 

‘There is much more that might be said if I had the time, but 
in the few minutes that I have I can do no more than outline the 
principles upon which I base my vote. 

One other observation, however, I regard as important. I 
believe profoundly that upon any great question involving a rad- 
ical change of policy of government, whether State or Federal, 
it is desirable, whenever possible, that the people vote directly 
upon the question. In the matter of prohibition, when it is 
proposed as a State matter, the people of the State vote directly 
upon it; but if this amendment is proposed by Congress, the 
people will not vote upon it at all, but it will be acted upon by 
the legislatures of the States, which suggests another reason 
why it should be left for each State to settle for itself. 


My friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], 
said a number of times during his speech that they wanted to 
give the people an opportunity to vote upon this question. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, like myself, believes in a more 
direct participation of the people in government. He believes, 
I know, as I do, that upon any great principle, instead of sub- 
mitting it alone to the legislatures the people should have the 


right to vote upon it. But when you vote for this amendment 
you take away the power of the people in the States to pass 
upon it and place it in the hands of representatives only—a 
principle which both he and I have opposed in the past. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FESS. Do you mean to say that an amendment of the 
Constitution is not a matter that the people speak on? 

Mr. LENROOT. Only in the way that they speak upon every 
other legislative question that comes up in a State. 

Mr. FESS. Then, do you mean by that that our method of 
amending the Federal Constitution is wrong? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. I would like to see our method 
changed so that the people themselves would vote upon an 
amendment to the Constitution. [Applause.] I would like to 
see the people of each State vote directly upon a constitutional 
amendment ihstead of its going to the legislatures only. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I regret I can not. I have arranged to 
yield back the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. Otherwise I would be glad to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has 13 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, being firmly convinced that the 
question of prohibition should be settled by the respective States 
of the Nation, I have from the beginning opposed the rule now 
under consideration. My conviction in this respect is so strong 
that I would have prevented a favorable report if I had pos- 
sessed the power to do so. [Applause.] I shall, therefore, 
vote against the adoption of the special rule or resolution now 
under consideration. 

Some of those who favor national prohibition have said, 
“Surely you are not opposed to giving the people of the Nation 
the privilege of passing on this question. It is merely a refer- 
endum we are asking for. Everyone—even those who are op- 
posed to national prohibition—should be willing to order the 
referendum we ask for.“ Mr. Speaker, I can not vote to sub- 
mit this question to the States without doing violence to a cardi- 
nal principle of the party to Which I belong, and no man should 
ask me to put aside my convictions until the people I represent 
have had opportunity to calmly consider both sides of the ques- 
tion and after careful consideration, understanding fully all the 
consequences, have ordered me to cast such vote. 

I do not believe the people of the district I represent have 
given House joint resolution 277, known as the Hobson national 
prohibition resolution, the consideration that resolution is en- 
titled to receive. I do not believe they have considered the 
effect on the Nation as a whole of the referendum we are asked 
to order or the result of the ratification of the Hobson amend- 
ment by three-fourths of the States of the Union. ; 

What is the nature of this referendum you are asking for? 
Will this matter be settled by one election or even more in the 
States respectively? ‘The referendum which some of you say 
should be ordered as a matter of course will light the fires of a 
controversy which will rage for a generation. Even the most 
sanguine do not hope for a settlement of the question within 
five years, and in my humble judgment there is not a man in 
this Chamber to-day who will be living when a vote is taken by 
the legislature of the State which will finally settle the refer- 
endum you are asking for. If the legislature of a State votes 
for the ratification of this amendment, that State is imme- 
diately enrolled as one of the 36 States necessary to make this 
amendment part of the Constitution. If, on the contrary, the 
legislature of a State votes against the ratification of this 
amendment, the question is not settled in that State at all, for 
the next succeeding legislature may ignore the action of the 
legislature which refused to ratify, and by affirmative vote 
may thereafter place the same State in the roll of those favor- 
ing the adoption of this resolution as part of the organic law 
of the land. The general assembly of a State ratifies the pro- 
posed amendment; the matter is settled so far as that State 
is concerned; but if the general assembly shall decline to ratify, . 
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nothing is settled so far as that State is concerned, for any 
succeeding legislature, as I have said, can ignore the action 
of its predecessor in refusing to ratify this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In other words, we are asked to 
order a referendum with no date set when the contest, which 
will surely rage, must end. This Congress is asked to submit 
this question which arouses the passion and prejudice of the 
people as no other question of the hour. No matter how many 
States refuse to ratify, no matter how often any single State 
withholds ratification, the battle will continue until the neces- 
sary 36 States have through their general assemblies ratified 
the amendment proposed. Therefore, I say, no living man can 
see the end. 

I do not believe the people in the district I have the honor 
to represent have given this proposed referendum the consid- 
eration to which it is justly entitled. I can not agree to sub- 
mit a question with such far-reaching consequences until I 
believe I have the mandate of my people to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the amendment we are asked to submit: 

Resolved by the Senate and House Bye Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemb (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitution be, 
and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a ag: of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States as 
provided by the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 
8 The 898 — che respective juris- 
aictions shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legis- 

on.“ 

In the brief time allotted to me I can not, of course, discuss fully 
this proposed amendment. I will, however, venture to say this 
right now: It is amazing to me that true temperance reformers 
should insist that the ratification of such an amendment will 
prevent the wholesale consumption of intoxicating drink. All 
of my life I have stood for temperance. I not only supported 
the Webb law, but I had the honor to present the resolution 
from the Committee on Rules providing for the consideration of 
that measure. I voted for State prohibitien when it was not 
popular to do so in the county in which I live. In my own beart 
I feel that I want to do what I can to promote the cause of 
temperance. Never in my life have I knowingly voted for an 
immoral proposition. I stated to the delegation which asked for 
a special rule to consider the Webb law that I could never sup- 
port the proposition of national prohibition. 

Under the proposed amendment any man who can raise a few 
dollars to pay for a whisky still can manufacture all the 
whisky or brandy he cares to manufacture. 

The blockade still is the curse of any rural community. If 
you allow the man who is willing to violate the Jaw to make all 
the whisky he wishes to make, he will take the chances about 
selling it. This amendment does not prevent the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquor at all. It only prevents the manufacture 
of such liquor where it is made for sale, its transportation for 
sale, its importation for sale. and, in my judgment, its effect 
will be to encourage rather than discourage the indiscriminate 
manufacture of whisky and brandy. 

But it is contended that the second section remedies the 
trouble. In that section Congress or the States shall have power 
to enforce this article by all needful legislation. Enforce it how? 
By passing all needful legislation to prevent the manufacture of 
whisky? Not at all. The States may do that or may not. The 
only legislation which would enforce this article must be legis- 
lation against the sale, manufacture for sale, importation for 
sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. The pro- 
posed amendment might very properly be entitled an amend- 
ment to legalize the illicit still in the United States. It might 
well be entifled “An act to encourage the manufacture of in- 
toxicating drink by individuals,” for any man who can raise a 
few dollars to pay for a still can manufacture as much as he 
wishes. I am told that whisky stills are advertised for sale at 
$15 each. But I have not time, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the 
merits of the proposed article. Other gentlemen will discuss 
both sides fully. 

My objection to the proposition is fundamental. There are 
48 States in the Union. Each of these States should forever 
retain the power to regulate the liquor traffic according to the 
will of the people of that State. If there is just one State of the 
48 which wishes to remain wet, I say the wishes of the majority 
of the people of that State should be respected. [Applause.] 

If 47 go wet and just one wishes to remain dry, I say the will 
of a majority of the people of that State should be respected by 
all the other States of the Union. [Applause.] The principle 
has stood the test of years. I plant myself upon it now and 


believe I am right. The people of North Carolina should not 
wish to dictate to the people of Pennsylvania how they should 
regulate the liquor tratiic. No man can tell what the future 
has in store. If a resolution were offered to read as follows: 
No Stute shall pass a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating drink, I would oppose that amendment upon 
exactly the fundamental ground I am opposing this. I am will- 
ing to go the limit in supporting every State in the enforcement 
of its laws. But I will never concede the right of Peunsyl- 
vania or Maine or California to participate in the internal 
affairs of my own State, nor will I claim any such right for 
North Carolina. That is safe, sound Democratic doctrine, and 
we can not go very far astray so long as we adhere to it, 
Applause. 

Our Republican friends were in power for 16 consecutive 
years. Theirs is not a State rights party, but they were wise 
enough to observe this principle. Not quite two years of the 
present administration has passed, and yet the record of achieve- 
ment is without parallel. It is now proposed to make national 
prohibition the paramount issue. Everything else must go to 
the winds. The work of this administration has hardly had a 
trial, but that does not matter; a firebrand must be cast in the 
lap of the Nation. Everything must be made subordinate to 
the great task of securing 36 States to ratify this amendment. 
It does not matter how. long it takes, whether 10 years or 50. 
You southern Democrats who favor this proposition are about 
to commit, I firmly believe, a monumental mistake. 

When you have ratified that law what condition will you 
have? In communities where public sentiment is back of your 
law, it will be enforced; in communities where public senti- 
ment is against your law, it will not be enforced. In States 
where a majority of the people want prohibition. you will have 
enforcement; in States where a majority are ngainst the pra- 
posed amendment, you will not have euforcement unless you 
use Federal constabniary, and where is the man who wishes to 
see officers from one State sent to another State to aid in the 
enfercement of law? Such a condition is the first step toward 


civil war. God forbid that we have such condition in any State 
of this Union. Remember, gentlemen, no law is stronger than 
the jury box. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, let us be practical and let us strive to be sensi- 
ble in dealing with this matter. This proposed amendment 
is not going to end drunkenness in this Nation. Quite a nnm- 
ber of States have already adopted prohibition. My judgment 
is that conditions were made better by the action of these 
States, but the adoption of prohibition by these States did not 
end drunkenness or the traffic in liquor. In 1901 I was in a 
city of a State which for years has had prohibition by consti- 
tutional amendment, and yet there were at that time, so I was 
reliably informed, 87 places where a man could buy a drink 
whenever he would go for it. These places were run openly; 
some of them on the Sabbath. Their proprietors were known 
to the city authorities. It is true they were indicted once a 
year and forced to pay a fine into the city treasury about eqnal 
to a moderate license, but they were allowed to run openly 
and, so far as I have heard, they have never been closed. I 
expect they are running, some of them, at least. to-day. 

It is very much more ensy to enforce the law where the 
unit of enforcement is small. If State laws against the liquor 
traffic are openly violated in communities where public senti- 
ment winks at such violation. we need not hope that such a 
law as the one now under consideration will receive any grenter 
respect in communities which are opposed to its enforcement. 

You are, therefore, proposing to surrender two hundred and 
sixty-seven millions of taxes. which the Government collects 
annually from the liquor traffic, and, in my judgment, you are 
proposing to bring upon the Nation a worse condition than you 
have now. This two hundred and sixty-seven millions must be 
raised. It can only be raised by taxing something. Do you 
think the people of the Nation are ready to pay two hundred 
and sixty-seven millions each year to try out an experiment? 
Even Mr. Bryan says this is not an opportune time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in public life a good long time. 
For a quarter of a century, without a break, I have served my 
State or my country. I think I realize the possible conse- 
quences of the vote I am about to cast. I can speak the truth 
and say that I have tried to persuade myself that I could con- 
sistently support this resolution. I have close friends on both 
sides of this center aisle. I am proud to say. Some of them, at 
least, know how I have felt about this matter. During all the 
years I have been in public service, whatever faults may have 
been mine, I can at least say this: I have been true to the con- 
science which Almighty God implanted in my breast. 

I respect, I admire the noble men and women who are mak- 
ing this fight, and God knows that I hold no brief for any 
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human being engaged in the liquor traffic; but, Mr. Chairman, 
if I were to cast a vote in favor of this amendment, I would be 
surrendering the most cherished principle for which I have fought 
all my life. I simply can not do it unless I feel I am ordered 
to do so in clear and unmistakable terms by those I represent. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not help having the convictions I cherish 
on this subject. They are the results of teachings of a life- 
time. If I were to surrender these convictions to make myself 
popular the very people who are urging me to support the 
Hobson amendment, would have no respect for me. [Applause.] 
I am not changing my position. I stand just where I stood when 
the Webb bill was before the House. I supported that measure in 
order to help the States to enforce the laws which the people of 
certain States had seen fit to pass. If that law is not strong 
enough to accomplish the results intended to be accomplished, 
if it is not strong enough to carry into effect the will of the 
people of the respective States, I repeat I am ready to vote to 
make it effective. 

Where the people of a State vote in favor of prohibition, I 
am ready to help the people of that State to make effective 
their will as expressed by the majority at the ballot box, but 
I can not surrender the principle that each State should have 
the right to regulate the liquor traffic, without interference in 
any way whatever by the people of any other State. If that 
is not true democracy, then I am not a Democrat. The southern 
Democrat who votes in favor of this amendment certainly sets 
a dangerous precedent. We of the South have claimed the 
right to regulate our State matters, without interference on the 
part of any other State. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider for a moment the possible effect 
of the precedent which would be se. if this Congress should sub- 
mit this proposed amendment for ratification, not by the people, 
but by the legislatures of 36 States. 

I ama southern man. While I love my people and am proud 
of their history, I am as intensely American as any man in this 
Chamber. I am speaking but the simple truth when I declare 
that the first solicitude of every man is for his home. When 
the hour of peril comes, the God of Nature has put in the heart 
of every man that anxious feeling which prompts him to inquire 
whether danger threatens his State, his county, his home. 
Where is the man who will deny the existence of this natural 
impulse?. Where is the man ashamed to own it? Where is the 
man who is not proud to admit it? We of the South know what 
it is to suffer. True, indeed, our fathers and mothers knew suf- 
fering far greater than we of a later generation. I shall not 
revive the sleeping passion and prejudice of a former day by 
reciting the trials through which my people have passed, but I 
will say this. Men have written books called novels about the 
trials and suffering of which I speak, and yet the half of what 
our people endured has not been told. Their trials were so 
galling, their humiliation so terrible, it is beyond human power 
to tell it all. Every southern man and many northern men who 
have cast their lot with us know this is true. 

Standing in this presence to-day and looking back down the 
vista of the last 50 years, I tell you all that the very civilization 
of my State and of every Southern State depends upon the sur- 
vival of the principle for which we of the South who oppose this 
amendment are fighting. We have disfranchised the ignorant 
» negro vote; we were forced to do it to preserve cur civilization 
and our institutions and to have peace. We did what was best 
for the white man and what was best for the colored man. We 
did not deprive him of the right to vote in anger or with malice. 
We took away the ballot as the adult takes the pistol from the 
hand of a child. 

And I want to tell you that the negro himself is better satis- 
fied under the new order of things. If you think we are not 
doing our duty to our colored population, go down South and ask 
any intelligent colored man to tell you what we are doing, and 
while you are there ask that same colored man to tell you what he 
thinks of conditions now as compared to conditions 25 years ago. 

Where is the southern man who would be willing to concede 
to 36 States the right and power to undo what we have done? 
If you. vote for this amendment, you are voting to surrender 
that principle. If it is right for the legislatures of 36 States to 
decide how all the 48 States shall deal with the liquor traffic, 
it is also right for the legislatures of the same 36 States to pre- 
scribe the qualification of the voters in all the 48 States of the 
Union. Men of the South, argue as you may, you can not escape 
that conclusion. It follows as night follows day. And if you 
think this question is settled by the action of the several States 
of the South. you are woefully mistaken, Almost every year 
you hear mutterings of discontent. You all know, or ought to 
know, that States outside of the South have not accepted our 
action as final. Jealousy exists because we retain our repre- 
sentation in Congress notwithstanding the reduced vote. 


Suppose an amendment to the Constitution should be submit- 
ted by Congress reading as follows: No State shall deprive 
any citizen of the right to vote except upon conviction of crime,” 
how many States through their legislatures are ready now to 
ratify that or a similar amendment? My own opinion is worth 
little, but I believe such an amendment would be ratified by the 
legislatures of more than 25 States within less than six months 
after its submission by Congress. 

If I am correct, then what condition would be presented? 
Just 11 more States would be needed to make the proposed 
amendment part of the Nation's Constitution, just 11 States 
needed to repeal the grandfather law, as it is called in my State 
and other Southern States, just 11 more legislatures (not the 
people) to undo all we fought for a generatlon to accomplish. 
This is not idle speculation. It is a simple statement of what 
will certainly be attempted, an effort which may succeed. Con- 
gress can go overwhelmingly one way or the other in a short 
space of time, Since I have been a Member of this House I 
have seen it change from almost two to one Republican to two 
to one Democratic. 

And let us not forget the course of an amendment prescribing 
the right to vote would be identically the same as the course of 
this proposed amendment as pointed out by myself and other 
gentlemen who have spoken. What would that course be? Let 
me repeat, if 25 States through their legislatures (not by vote 
of the people) ratify an amendment prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of the voter, those 25 States take their place for an indefi- 
nite time in the list of those favoring such an amendment. 
Then the struggle would be narrowed down to 11 States neces- 
sary to make the proposed amendment part of the Constitution. 
No matter how often a legislature voted “no,” the next succeed- 
ing legislature could vote “ yes,’ and the former vote of “no” 
goes for nothing. But when a legislature voted “yes,” no suc- 
ceeding legislature could vote “no.” Let us keep this in mind. 
No time would be set when all States must act. If at any time 
in the future, whether 5 years or 50 years hence, 36 States 
through their legislatures (not by vote of the people, mind you) 
should vote “yes,” the amendment would become part of the 
Constitution. 

Well has the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Lenroor, said, 
there is no such thing as the final rejection of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution by a State. 

Your so-called prohibition amendment, as I have said, would 
light the fires of a controversy which would probably rage for a 
generation. And in my humble judgment, if you set this prece- 
dent, you do all this Congress can do to induce those who sucs 
ceed us to submit the other amendment of which I have spoken. 

My friends, I submit to you is it worth the risk? Must we do 
this without instructions clear and explicit from the voters of 
the districts we represent? Must we do this, when the plat- 
form of our party over and over again has said no? Must we 
do this thing in this the second Democratic Congress elected in 
20 years? Do you who propose to vote for this proposition, do 
you think your constituents have carefully considered the pos- 
sible consequences? When did you ever discuss it with them? 
How many people in your districts do you suppose realize there 
will be no end to the fight when it is once started, unless it ends 
in the adoption of this so-called prohibition amendment? How 
many voters in your districts do you think have stopped to con- 
sider the danger of the precedent you are about to set? How 
many voters have paused a single moment to consider the 
tremendous import of the thing? 

In my service as a public man, I say to you never, never have 
I cast a vote which so vitally affects the liberties of the people 
I represent, and I declare here and now I will not vote for a 
proposition which violates every principle and all tradition of 
the party to which I belong, unless I feel I am ordered to do so 
by those I represent. 

Just one word more about the danger of setting a bad prece- 
dent. Do you imagine that the Southern States will always 
remain Democratic? Has that been their history? Each man 
can answer that for himself. I spoke of the possibility of Con- 
gress submitting an amendment prescribing the qualifications of 
the voter. I want to remind my friends from the South that 
twice in my lifetime have legislatures been elected in North 
Carolina which I firmly believe would have voted “yes” if an 
amendment such as I haye mentioned had been submitted. I 
regret to say this, but I believe it is the truth, and I believe 
every Member from my State will agree that the statement is 
true. 

This is not a question of prohibition. It is not a question of 
temperance. Many who write or wire asking us to vote for it 
think it is, but when they read this so-called prohibition amend- 
ment, when they pause to consider what they are asking us to 
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do, I predict we will receive letters and telegrams asking us to 
vote the other way if there is a vote upon this question here- 
after. For the Hobson amendment is not going to stop the 
manufacture of liquor; it is not going to stop the drinking of 
liquor. The statistical abstract shows that the consumption of 
intoxicating. drink has steadily increased. It does pretend to 
stop the sale for beverage purposes, and I have yet to see the 
first Member of this body who insists it will do what is claimed 
for it by its author. 

Mr. Speaker, there are times when it is hard to stand true to 
a principle. One of those times is when the principle does not 
exactly fit the occasion. Another time is when there is a popu- 
lar demand for an exception to be made. This may be one of 
those times. 

So long as I am a Member of this House I shall not be an 
antomaton. I am one of those who believe that public sentiment 
may not always be right. If public sentiment were always 
right it would not change so frequently. I for one am not will- 
ing to change my views upon a great, vital, fundamental propo- 
sition like this because there is or appears to be considerable 
sentiment among good people favorable to such change, for I 
believe I am right as firmly as I believe in my existence. 

With the great Vance I believe in the right of the people to 
instruct their Representatives. If hereafter they shall instruct 
me on this question, if I am a member of this body, I will have 
the option to obey or resign, but until I do feel that I am in- 
structed by the people I represent, I take my stand with Thomas 
Jefferson, with Zebulon B. Vance, and with Woodrow Wilson. 
If I am wrong, Jefferson was wrong, and Vance was wrong, and 
the President, striving as he is for the good of the average man, 
is also wrong to-day. 

If the Hobson amendment is adopted, men will drink just as 
they drink to-day. You can not make a nation sober by act of 
Congress or by constitutional amendment. There is a better 
self in the heart of every human being; only by appeal to that 
better self can you wean men away from drink. 

Shade of Washington and Jefferson, shade of Lincoln, shade 
of our own immortal Vance, rise up now and tell us what is right. 
The God of my father knows I want to do what is right to-day. 
Whether I shall ever be elected again as a Member of this 
House is a matter of small importance. My life, Mr. Speaker, 
like yours, is no more than a bubble on a lake. You see it now, 
and now it is gone forever. Who can say who will be the next 
summoned to appear before the bar of God? It may be I; it 
may be you. If it be I, I can at least say when the summons 
comes, I voted to-day as my conscience told me to vote. I did 
what I believed to be right. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, how much time did the gentleman 
from North Carolina use? 

The SPEAKER. He yields back two minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? N 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has 17 minutes 
remaining and the gentleman from Texas has 18 minutes re- 
maining, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KENT]. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, while I am in entire sympathy with 
those who are making the fight against indubitable evils, I have 
never believed in the feasibility of enforcing national prohibi- 
tion except by the education of all our people and through the 
police restrictions applied to smaller units of population. 

I can not but be opposed to saloons as being sources of social 
infection. I am opposed to the liquor traffic as being wasteful 
as well as demoralizing. g 

I am in favor of local option and have seen it successfully 
enforced, whereas I have seen the failure of the attempt in our 
free country to impose this sort of legislation on large adverse 
minorities, notably in the impossibility of enforcing the Minois 
State law providing for Sunday closing against the will of the 
majority of the people of Chicago. 

I believe in direct legislation by the people and in a referen- 
dum vote on such questions as this. 

When the question was first asked me, nearly a year ago, as 
to what position I intended to take on this amendment, I stated 
that I considered this amendment as offering an opportunity 
for a nation-wide referendum and that I intended to support it. 

But a careful study of the process of constitutional amend- 
ment shows that that process does not procure a direct vote of 
the people on the matter at issue. To validate such a claim 
would necessitate taking for granted that all Members of Con- 
gress and all members of State legislatures privileged to vote 
on such a question would be elected on one sole and single issue. 

Such claim of an amendment being a popular referendum 
would further presuppose that the people of a State adopting an 


amendment would never change their minds between the original 
adoption by their State and the final ratification by three-fourths 
of the States. 

During my campaign there was before the people of my dis- 
trict a State prohibition law for their acceptance or rejection, 
Here was a direct referendum, unequivocal in its nature, and I 
Stated and mailed the statement to all the voters in my district 
that I should accept the verdict of the district as instruction in 
this matter, concerning which I was in grave doubt, not as to 
end, but as to means, 

The vote of the district was overwhelmingly against prohibi- 
tion, by an adverse majority of practically 15,000 in a total 
vote of 73,000. It would have been equally large against saloons 
Ir opportunity had been offered by the proponents of temperance 
to vote on the saloon issue. That vote was opposed to qualify- 
ing or impeding the right of local option. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that I, who have always 
fought against saloons and against the evils of the liquor trade, 
who voted for the Webb bill as strengthening control by the 
States, feel myself obligated to vote against this amendment at 
this time. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I believe that any prohibition act 
should provide for due notice and in some cases for reimburse- 
ment for property destroyed, as was proposed by President Lin- 
coln in the question of emancipation of the slaves. 

I can not blot from my mind the undeserved hardship that 
would come to the many industrious, honest, and sober wine 
growers of my district, whose industry has always been en- 
couraged by State and National legislation and action. Should 
their business be declared illicit and destroyed without due 
redress or compensation? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California yields back 
one minute. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy]. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pending reso- 
lution because of the great loss of revenue its passage would 
entail not only on the National Government but on the govern- 
ment of those States where the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
now authorized by law. 

And I am opposed to it because any attempt to enforce it in 
the cities of the country would end in failure. Such an attempt 
would involve the employment of thousands of officials and the 
expenditure of vast sums of the public moneys without any 
corresponding moral benefits accruing to the people. 

I will not attempt to deal in figures as to the losses that the 
Federal Government would sustain. The gentlemen who follow 
me will dwell upon that phase of the case and will show you 
that the losses from revenue on distilled spirits and malted 
liquors would amount to over $200,000,000, -` 

To this we should add the loss of income taxes received from 
individuals and corporations engaged in the liquor business, 
which would be considerable. 

As I have stated, we would have an annual deficit of over 
$200,000,000. This will have to be made up by imposing addi- 
tional taxes, unless of course we curtail in our necessary ap- 
propriations, which is out of the question. Our appropriations 
increase annually, and will continue to do so as the country 
grows larger and expands. So we must therefore get new 
sources of internal revenue. Where will we find them? 

Are you prepared to make the income tax on individuals and 
corporations 6 per cent instead of 1 per cent? 

This might make up the deficiency, if we also impose a tax 
on all incomes without limit. 

Or, as revenues must be raised to run the Government, are 
you prepared to put an interLal-revenue tax on the food we 
eat and the clothes we wear? 

Are you ready and willing to further add to the poor man’s 
burdens? 

I represent in part the great city of Baltimore, one of the 
best governed cities in the country, with a population of nearly 
600,000 happy, contented people, and a city as free as any in 
the land from crime and disorder. We license the saloons there, 
and our annual revenues from this source total about 81.200.000. 
The State receives one-fourth of this amount. or about $300,000, 
and the city retains three-fourths, or $900,000. The loss of this 
revenue would mean an increase in taxes of 4 cents on the $100 
on the part of the State and 30 cents on the $100 on the part 
of the city. In addition to this there would be the great loss 
to our taxable basis occasioned by the depreciation of the 
value of the property of the hotels and other public houses; 
the virtual destruction of the brewery and distillery plants. for 
the passage of this resolution would mean their confiscation 
and the serious or almost total impairment of the value of their 
stocks and securities now on our tax books. Without question 
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this would add to our loss in taxes annually of a sum over 
$1,000,000, all of which would force us to place upon our people 
and their property new and additional taxes and would increase 

our city and State tax rates, which now are about $2.30, to a 

rate of $3 or more. The people, the property, and the commer- 

cial and manufacturing industries of my city can not stand such 

a rate. It would be ruinous to them, and I appeal to you not 

to force this amendment on them. We have spent millions of 

dollars in public improvements, and on the strength of these 
revenues have pledged our public credit. 

What I have said about my own city of Baltimore and the 
effect of this measure on its people and their business applies 
with equal truth and force to the other cities of this great 
country, small and large alike. 

The conservative business, financial, and laboring people of 
this country, with but few exceptions, are opposed to this reso- 
lution. In the last few days I have been almost swamped with 
letters and telegrams asking me to vote against it, and they 
came from the best and most substantial people, and I have 
received few, very few, messages in its favor. 

They claim that it would injuriously affect the trade of the 
country; that any effort to enforce it would involve an enor- 
mous outlay of money; and that it is better to license, regulate, 
and supervise public drinking places and get the enormous 
reyenues that come from such licensing than by prohibition 
close them and cause to spring up in their places a lot of un- 
taxed and unregulated blind tigers and speak-easies, such as 
now abound and flourish in the so-called dry States. 

Wherever tried enforced prohibition has been a lamentable 
and miserable failure. You can not force legislation of this 
kind on a great mass of people who do not want it and who, 

- not wanting it, will neither observe nor respect it. To attempt 
to do so would require thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands, of Federal police, with authority to search and arrest. 
Think of the probably dangerous and yicious political effect 
of the employment of such agents, and think, too, of the enor- 
mous expense connected with it that must be borne by the 
people. And then let us ask ourselyes if we are prepared to 
incur the risk. 

Let us render our decision according to the merits of this 
case. Let us be guided in reaching that decision by reason and 
the experience of mankind. Above all, let us be sincere. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman will have the privilege 
of extending, under the rule, when the rule is adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know whether the 
speeches on this rule are included in that gift or not. 

Mr. MANN. Then I ask unanimous consent that all gentle- 
men who speak on the rule may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken or 
may spenk on this rule have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULINGS. I should like to ask the gentleman to in- 
clude in his request that those who desire to speak on the rule, 
but who are prohibited from so speaking, be permitted to print 
their remarks. 

Mr. MANN. They will have that right under the rule. 

Mr. HULINGS. If the rule is adopted, they will. 

Mr. MANN. If the sun rises to-morrow morning—and it will. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken or may speak 
on this rule have five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that if this rule is defeated those who do not speak on 
the rule will be prohibited from printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. As soon as the Chair puts the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois he will put any request that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has to make. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULINGS. And in case the rule is defeated I ask unani- 
mous consent that those gentlemen who desire to print remarks 
in the Record on the rule shall have that permission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that in the event that this rule is defeated 
any gentleman who did not get a chance to make a speech on 
the rule shall have five legislative days in which to extend his 
remarks. Is there objection?’ 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
shall yote for this rule, which I hope will be adopted, and I 


shall vote for this resolution. Sixty thousand of the best citi- 
zens of the State of Georgia have petitioned me as one of their 
Representatives to cast my vote for this rule and this resolu- 
tion, and I feel that it would be unfair to deny my people the 
right to register their will upon this, the greatest of our social 
problems. I do not propose to enter into the moral question 
involved at all in what I shall say in favor of the adoption 
of the rule. I am for the adoption of the rule for the same 
reason that the gentleman from Wisconsin is against the rule 
that we will eternally settle the question and leave it up to 
the States forever if the resolution is adopted; it will leave it 
up to the people. The economics of the situation do not appeal 
to me. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy] says that 
we can not afford to lose the tax. The gain derived from the 
sobering of the Nation from one end to the other, the enormous 
decrease in expense in the administration of the criminal laws, 
will more than balance the loss of revenue to the Federal 
Government. [Applause.] 

Mr, COADY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not yield. For seven years in the 
prosecution of the laws in the State of Georgia I tried about 
7,400 criminals, and 90 out of every 100 were brought into 
court because they were addicted to the use of liquor or under 
its influence at the time the crime was committed. That con- 
dition throughout the land overweighs and overbalances any 
argument that can be made to me about the loss of revenue. 

It is not a question of whether I am a prohibitionist per- 
sonally; it is not a question whether you are an antiprohibi- 
tionist; it is a question, pure and simple, Are we, as Repre- 
sentatives of American people, so cowardly as to refuse to sub- 
mit the question to them, that they may through their regu- 
larly elected legislatures express the will of a majority as to 
this great national problem? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, we are asked by those who 
favor the Hobson resolution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States—which defines and limits the power of the 
National Goyernment—by the adoption of this amendment 
against the sale of liquor. We are asked to do this by a gentle- 
man, a sincere friend of prohibition, but one who seems himself 
much in doubt as to how to accomplish this result. 

I direct attention to the fact that during the past two years 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hogson] has introduced into 
this House 9 separate and distinct resolutions on this subject 
on as many different occasions, proposing to amend our Con- 
stitution, and to-day he announces that he proposes to offer at 
the proper time certain amendments to the one now pending, 
making in all 10 propositions. If he, after such lengthy and 
profound study, is not yet certain as to what should be done 
and just how the proposed amendment should be worded, should 
we, the representatives of the people, vote to insert into our 
Constitution an amendment of which the author himself seems 
so uncertain and so unsettled? 

This amendment does not prohibit the use of liquor, as the 
advocates of local option and prohibition believe. It is intended 
only to prohibit the sale of liquor, and I am utterly astounded 
in my conversation with the advocates of this measure to find 
how few of them know its real terms. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

ARTICLE —. 

Srecrron 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicat liquors for 
beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, or 
for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by all 
needful legislation. i 

You will note that it does not prohibit the making nor tke 
use of liquor, but is merely intended to prohibit its sale or its 
importation and exportation for sale purposes as a beverage. 

Under its terms any man or number of men or club could 
mannfacture liquor for their own consumption. It would per- 
mit the distilling by individuals or bodies of men of alcoholic 
beverages for their own use. In other words, it means that 
whisky or other liquors may be maufactured by any man or 
body of men for their own consumption so long as they offer 
none for sale. Whisky is something which may be distilled by 
very simple methods. In fact, it can be made on a cooking 
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stove; and so it would be easy, under this amendment, for per- 
sons to manufacture whisky for their own use, while it would be 
difficult to make the lighter drinks. Thus we would encourage 
the use of heavy beverages in lieu of the less alcoholic and less 
harmful drinks. 

LET THE PEOPLE RULE. 

I do not believe the liquor question can be solved by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which could be adopted by a minority 
of the people of the land through their legislative bodies, In 
the adoption of a constitutional amendment each State, through 
its legislature, has the same voting power. For instance, the 
State of Delaware, with its 203,000 people, would have the same 
power in the adoption of this amendment as the State of New 
York, with its 8,000,000. Ten States of the Union might vote 
against the adoption, and yet the balance of the States could 
enact it. There are 10 States of the Union which contain more 
than half the population, and their votes might be counted 
against the amendment, and yet the balance of the States, repre- 
senting a minority of the people, could enact it. 

We have been urging “ Let the people rule,” and only lately 
we finished a campaign in which we claimed we had performed 
a great service to the American people by taking from the 
legislatures of the several States the naming of United States 
Senators and vesting their election in the people themselves. 
Shall we now do diametrically opposite and take from the people 
local self-government in the control of their liquor traffic, 
through their police power, and vest that power in the hands of 
the United States Government? 


FEDERAL ESPIONAGE, 


It has not been so many years since there went up from the 
people a great cry against what was commonly known as the 
force bill, proposing to establish Federal control of national 
elections; and if there is one thing which stands out above all 
others in the recollection and esteem of the people of Maryland 
for our late Senator Gorman, it is for the masterful part he 
played in the defeat of that proposed measure. 

Shall we so far forget the past as to approve an amendment 
which in its powers and inquisitorial nature is a close parallel 
to the force bill? 

Thousands of Federal employees would be necessary for its 
eo ti expense unlimited, and trouble and annoyance 
untold. 

I prefer to leave its solution to the people of the States and 
of those localities which desire it. Let good men, above re- 
proach, who have the confidence of the community, be intrusted 
with the execution of the liquor laws, and with public sentiment 
back of them upholding and aiding in the work we will get the 
best results. In my judgment, this is the only way to deal 
effectively with this important question. 

You can never enforce a law of this character unless you 
have public sentiment behind it. You can never legislate people 
good. They must be trained and educated so. It has been dem- 
onstrated time and again that you seldom convict a man before 
a jury of 12 of his peers if the law under which he is indicted is 
in conflict with the public sentiment of his community. We can 
therefore readily see how difficult it would be to enforce such 
a law against the will of the people of a State which had voted 
against the adoption of the amendment and in which public sen- 
timent opposed its enforcement. 

I realize that some will say that you can not enforce prohibi- 
tion in a dry State because of the shipment of liquor from 
other States into dry territory. In answer to this, I direct 
attention to the Webb law, for which I voted in the Sixty-second 
Congress, which removes the only possible justification or ex- 
cuse for this amendment. By its terms the several States of 
the Union were authorized to prohibit the importation and 
transportation of intoxicating liquors into a State, or any part 
thereof, wherein the sale of liquors is made unlawful by the 
constitution or laws of such State. 


STATE RIGHTS. 


The President of the United States is the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy. He appoints all the judges and 
United States marshals; the postmasters, with their great 
swarm of employees; the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which controls the allroads; the Federal Trades Commission, 
which controls interstate business; the internal-revenue col- 
lectors who, through their appointees, have a look-in at the 
incomes of our people; and a yast number of other officials too 
numerous to mention. In fact, with his veto puwer, he is per- 
haps endowed with more authority than the great majority of 


the reigning monarchs of the world. Shall we clear the decks: 


and in effect wipe away by precept and example the last vestige 
of State rights by placing every home in the land under Federal 
espionage? 


To this T am unalterably opposed. Congress has already ex- 
tended its jurisdiction into many fields and taken under its 
wing many powers not formerly exercised, and there are those 
to-day who believe our Government is already becoming too 
centralized. 

Shall we centralize still further by the passage of an amend- 
ment enlarging the powers of the National Government to an 
extent never dreamed by the framers of our Constitution and 
thereby render useless the great victory won by those who 
believed in State rights and demanded protection for such 
rights in the Constitution itself? 

We can not afford to abandon our solemn obligation to pre- 
serve local self-government and all the rights and cherished 
privileges which the people reserved for themselves when they 
entered into contractual relations in the beginning of our Goy- 
ernment when we ordained and established the Federal Con- 
stitution. We have heard a great deal of talk about the initia- 
tive and referendum in order to bring popular government 
closer to the people, and now we are asked to adopt a proposi- 
tion which would take from the people one of their strongest 
local powers. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE, 

When a candidate for election I stated to the voters of my 
district that if elected to Congress I would do everything in 
my power to carry out the pledges of the Democratic platform, 
and that I would uphold the policies of the President. The 
President has expressed himself as believing in local self- 
government, and as believing— 

That every self-governing community which constitutes a social uni 
— —.— a the right to control the matter of the regulation or hs 

That Secretary of State Bryan, who has on numerous occa- 
sions voiced the views of the President, and who is probably 
the strongest advocate of prohibition in the United States, re- 
gards the present as inopportune to submit an amendment of 
this kind, is indicated by his editorial in the Commoner of the 
present month, in which he says: 

A two-thirds vote of the two Houses of Congress is required for the 
submission of an amendment to the National Constitution, and then 
the amendment must be ratified by three-fourths of the States. There 
is no reason to believe that a prohibition amendment or a suffrage 
amendment would at this time be ratified by three-fourths of the States 
even if it secured a vote of two-thirds of the two Houses. Believing in 
both woman's pan and the abolition of the liquor traffic, I would 


yote for either amendment if submitted, but the time does not seem op- 
portune for the submission of either of these amendments, 


MARYLAND AND THE CONSTITUTION, 


The State of Maryland and its people should be foremost 
among the guardians of our Constitution. It is a noteworthy 
incident that it was the Maryland-Virginia convention which 
met at Annapolis, which called the convention to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, at which convention the present Federal Con- 
stitntion was framed, discussed, and finally adopted. 

The Constitution written at Philadelphia was submitted to 
the various States, and had been pending before them for rati- 
fication for more than six months when the convention of the 
State of Maryland met for the purpose of taking action on the 
subject. In several States it had been under close investiga- 
tion and had been ratified by some. The question had been 
raised in their several conventions, and it was thoroughly un- 
derstood, that upon the ratification of the Constitution by nine 
States or more it was certain that several amendments would 
be proposed to that instrument securing certain reserved rights 
to the States. It was manifest to Maryland that these amend- 
ments would be proposed and agreed to by the mutual consent 
of the States, even though the Constitution had been already 
ratified. 

It was plainly agreed and understood by the Maryland con- 
vention, as the debates will show, that no power was to be re- 
linquished except that which was delegated by the terms of the 
Constitution—that is, intrusted for her use and benefit to the 
Federal agency. The convention of Maryland by resolution rati- 
fied the Constitution by a vote of 63 to 71 upon the plain under- 
standing and obligation that the amendments proposed by Gov. 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, and Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, should be ratified by the States there- 
after. The great Marylander, Luther Martin, had laid his 
views before the convention and the people of Maryland, and 
after giving due consideration to all that he had said, and the 
things said and done in the other conventions, Maryland gave 
her consent to the Constitution upon the sole ground that she 
delegated only certain powers and reserved all others to her- 
self, including suffrage and the police power. 

In that day and generation Maryland had no thought of 
abandoning her sovereign function to control her domestic af- 
fairs. There were a little over 3,000,000 of people in the United 
States, and Maryland did not then think that these people 
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could be controlled from a consolidated and centralized gov- 
ernment at the National Capital, And now, when our popula- 
tion is 160,000,000 of people, she does not believe that her do- 
mestie concerns can be better regulated or controlled from 
Washington City, and is unalterably opposed to the centraliza- 
tion contemplated by this amendment. 

Therefore, standing squarely upon Jeffersonian principles 
and against the Hamiltonian idea of a central government, 
cherishing the ancient faith of Democracy, I still believe as 
Maryland did at that ‘date; and as one of her Representatives 
shall cast my vote against the repudiation of all that her fore- 
fathers held dear when the Constitution was fashioned and es- 
tablished. : 

In conclusion, I desire to call attention to the following edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun of the 14th instant, entitled 
“Mr. Honsox's prohibition amendment and its political bear- 
ing.” This editorial, I believe, expresses the views of the 
majority of people in my congressional district : 


The advocates of the Hobson amendment to the Constitution of the 
United ee ap arently — poe pater and potentiality. 
The wording o e pro amendmen as 2 

“The sais, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importa- 
tion for sale and exportation for sale, of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage purposes; in taa United e or territory subject to the juris- 

i t are forever pro pi» 
e shall have Ter to provide for the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacramental, 


medicinal, m ical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, or for 
use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by all need- 
ful_ legislation.” 


The United States gathers a revenue of between $200,000,000 and 
,000,000 a year fiom alcoholic liquors, and the various States and 
cities perhaps as much more for State and local purposes. The loss 
of all this revenue would, of course, make an enormous Increase in 
other 8 . But the financial aspect of the case is not the 
most im n 

The . important, and that which sane and patriotic citizens should 

consider most carefully, is the probable political effect of this amend- 
ment, if it should be adopted. 
Politically speaking, the important part of the Hobson amendment is 
that which empowers the Congress to enforce the law. Without this 
1 the law would, of course, be of no effect. But what does it 
mean 

It means that if the United States Government should undertake to 
enforce prohibition it would ulre a great army of officials—hundreds 
of thousands. Every community would have these officials. With the 
General Government in the hands of such poitticiena as we have had 
now and then in the past in control it would be an easy matter for an 
administration to perpetuate its power. With Federal oficials every- 
where with authority to search and arrest, eee tie te power of the 
General Government would be such that, In eff the form of govern- 
ment would be chan and the last vestige of the rights of the States 
would disappear. t is inconceivable that any person who has the 
instincts of freedom or democracy should favor any such drastic 
measure. 

It is certain that it is difficult to enforce any sumptuary law or any 
law affecting the lives and habits of the oe unless such law is 
sustained by public sentiment. The adoption of this amendment would 
not be by the people. It would not be submitted to the pope The 
adoption would t be by States and the legislatures of 10 Sta might 
reject it and it would still be put upon them. Ten of the most popnious 
States contain a majority of the people of the United States. t us 
suppose that this law were put by a minority of the people upon the 
majority without their consent and against their protest, would it not 
be difficuit to enforce? Would the 5 —2 of California, for instance, 
submit patiently to the destruction of their great wine industry by the 
other States? ow many Federal officials would it require to enforce 
. ad in New York City against the will of a vast majority 
of the e 5 

The ob e for distilling alcohol are simple and inexpensive, and 
as soon as the legal manufacture of alcoholic drinks is suppressed, then 
comes the “ moon: er.“ In order to reach stills in homes and cellars, 
domiciliary visits would be necessary. In the mountains armed forces 
would be required. England for years maintained an army in Ireland 
to suppress the Illicit stills. 3 

In dealing with the suppression of the liquor trade, the plan of the 
antisaloon league is better. Put it to the vote of the people. If a 
great majority of the people are against the sale of lquor, n such a 
community there is the best chance of enforcing a prohibitidn law. Let 
the people decide for themselves. Do not let the legislature of one State 
put this law upon the people of another State against their will, 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the rule and 
I shall yote against the resolution, for I believe the habits of 
different people in different localities differ; their happiness 
should be the first consideration. They know best what will 
promote their happiness. ‘The proposal would not prohibit 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors for personal use or to 
give away. It would encourage the increase, in fact, of the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors for personal use by un- 
regulated private stills, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in temperance. I yield to no man in 
my desire for law and order. I believe in local option. I be- 
lieve that the people in every locality are better qualified to de- 
cide what they want themselves than are the people in. any 
other locality to decide for them. I believe that the people in 
every locality should have the right to decide what their habits 
are to be—whether they are to drink or not to drink, whether 
they are to be prohibitionists or whether they are to be tem- 
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perance people. I believe that the great property interests in- 
volved in this question ought to be taken into account. The 
people who are connected with the manufacture and sale of 
liquor have believed in the past that they were engaging in a 
business which was recognized by the law. They have invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the business in which they, 
are engaged, and I believe that the Government of the United 
States, as a just Government, and the American people, as a 
just people, ought not to decide a question of this importance 
without taking into account the propriety of compensating 
those whose property would be taken away. 

Switzerland, some years ago, declared against the manu- 
facture and sale of absinthe, but when that legislation was 
under consideration it provided for the appointment of a com- 
mission whose duties were to determine the value of the prop- 
erty to be destroyed. That commission did determine the value 
of the property destroyed by the legislation, and every man 
whose property was destroyed has been paid by the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland. Can the Government of the United States 
do less; are we to be less just; are we to-day to go on record 
in favor of an amendment to the Constitution which ignores 
every property right of our people who have in all these years 
that have gone before invested their money because of the 
invitation that was held out to them to engage in the business, 
an invitation that was extended to them by the Government 
under which they lived and to which they have paid taxes to 
sustain? 

I am in favor of doing everything that can be done by law. 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of the American people, 
If I believed that this resolution, when adopted both by the Con- 
gress and the people of the States, would produce that result, 
I would cheerfully vote for it; but believing that it would do 
just the contrary I would be untrue to myself and to my oath 
if I should to-day go on record here by voting for the adoption 
of the resolution which does not only not prohibit, but as a 
matter of fact does encourage the further manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors by the establishment of private stills with- 
out restriction for the unlimited manufacture of intoxicants 
for private use. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE]. 


[Mr. GOLDFOGLE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I assume that the gentle- 
men who favor the pending amendment will support this rule. 
At a later hour I expect to discuss the pending amendment upon 
its merits. I merely rise now to address my remarks to those 
Members of the House who will vote against the constitutional 
amendment, as I shall, and to state why I think it is advisable 
for those who oppose the amendment to support this rule and 
bring the resolution before the House for consideration. This 
is not a temperance question.’ It never has been. Prohibition 
has not produced temperance in the lands where it has been 
enforced. [Applause.] I regard this question as an attack 
upon the fundamental principles of our Government. [Ap- 
plause.] If it is allowed to go on without being met, it will 
mislead many of the people of the United States. If it is 
allowed to proceed without being combated, the day may come 
when it may be a serious menace to the principles of the Goy- 
ernment that you and I believe in and that were established by, 
the men who made the Constitution of the United States, 
When the time comes to face a great question, there is but one 
way to face it, and that is in the open. You can not push it 
aside. If you are right, you should have the courage of your 
convictions and stand for the right, no matter what be the cause, 
[Applause.] Therefore I say to-day to the Members of this 
House who are opposed to the resolution proposing to change 
the Constitution of the United States that it is not only our right 
but our duty to the people we represent to face this question 
in the open and give the reasons why we believe it shouid not be 
written into the fundamental law of the land. [Applause.] 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? * 
The SPEAKER. Nine minutes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. ‘ 

Mr. PARKER of New*Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to 
the gentleman who has just yielded me time, because I shall 
speak against the view which he entertains and against this 
rule. The reasons that have been given by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who just spoke for working in the 
open, seem to me conclusive in favor of rejecting this rule as 
well as the resolution. If this resolution be an attack, as we 
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believe it to be, upon the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment, surely it ought not to be considered by a Congress 
that stands by those fundamental principles. We may go 
further and say that the local self-government of the States is 


at the foundation of all civil liberty. It is so held by Francis 
Lieber in his great work on Civil Liberty. The opposite of 
that, centralization, is the form of government that belongs in 
the end to what you call an empire and not a republic, where 
each locality should have the right to adjust its own laws to its 
own conditions. I stand against the consideration of a reso- 
lution which takes away from the States the power to regulate 
their own affairs and gives that power to the United States. 
This is fundamental. : 

Mr. Speaker, I am an advocate of temperance. I do not be- 
lieve that this resolution stands for temperance. I know that 
temperance is best secured—and I have been studying this sub- 
ject for 30 years now in legislation, beginning in the year 
1885—by careful regulations, including sufficient license fee to 
provide the means for careful supervision so as to watch the 
saloons and guard against any ills. These careful regulations 
must be supported by the enlightened public sentiment of the 
community, and in my opinion anything else will be an abso- 
lute failure. We are given the example of the State of Georgia. 
It has an absolute prohibition upon its statute books, and if 
you will go to the city of Savannah you will find that town 
wide open, because the people will not enforce the law. 

We have in my own State a law which was made highly 
penal with reference to Sunday sales, and Atlantic City will 
not indict. We have had in Maine a prohibition law for years, 
and I have seen in Maine the city of Portland wide open. I 
went to a charity ball there, where I saw more intoxication 
than I ever saw at a ball in my life, because they had a secret 
drinking room upstairs. I have seen beer and whisky sold 
there at soda-water fountains. In other parts of the State, in 
Bar Harbor in particular, they imposed a fine every year which 
was equivalent to a license. In the town of Leavenworth, 
Kans., some years ago—I do not know how it is now—there 
was a secret list, for the names were not disclosed, of some 
four or five hundred people who were fined once every year as 
a license and who then kept their bars open without molesta- 
tion. 

Regulations as to temperance stand on the enlightened public 
sentiment of the community in which they are made. They 
can stand on nothing else. No free nation has ever submitted 
to a law like this which puts the whole power of the custonis 
and excise of the United States against your taking a drink 
unless you make it yourself or import it from abroad, as a rich 
man would do. In this it is a rich man’s bill. Prohibition does 
not prevail in Russia. The Czar has prohibited, as I under- 
stand it, spirits, of which vodka is equivalent to our whisky. 
He has not prohibited beer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I understand he has prohibited wine, beer, 
yodka—everything. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Then I yield on that point. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. He has prohibited the use of it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will then say that such a 
regulation is a regulation that can only be established by an 
emperor with the powers of a czar, and that it is a war meas- 
ure simply. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Under leave to extend his remarks, Mr. Parker submitted 
the following: 

A strict prohibitory law breeds conditions that teach a con- 
tempt for all laws. In Boston during prohibition times the 
large hotels sold in secret, locked rooms. Dens and dives take 
the place of that proper and open regulation, in which enlight- 
ened public opinion ean enforce decency. Those who drink at 
all will use strong drink instead of light beers and wines, which 
are more bulky and not so easily concealed. 

Intoxication is rare in the large German population in my 
city, which drinks only light beer, as well as in our Italian 
community, which drinks light wine. Drunkenness was re- 
duced in the Army during the time of the post exchange, which 
allowed only a glass or two of beer or light wine a day to be 
drunk in rooms that were under strict military supervision, 
while the library and amusements in that exchange made it 
almost a club and induced soldiers to stay in camp instead of 
going to the vicious dives which prevailed outside. 

Local self-government lies at the foundation of our Constitu- 
tion. It has localized disputes and difficulties which would long 


ago have broken up the Union if they had been made matters 
of central regulation. This resolution would be the first step 
towurd that form of centralized arbitrary government which 


was once called à tyranny and is now called an empire. The 
rights and duties of the State have been already too far in- 
raded, and my own party is not without blame in this matter. 
It may fairly be said that the responsibilities belonging to the 
States under our Constitution are too great and too varied to 
be assumed by the Nation. We appeal to every patriot not to 
endanger our yery existence by this step toward centralization. 

If this resolution be passed, an immediate ill consequence will 
be the introduction of the liquor question into national politics. 
Prohibition has never been established in any State without 
becoming the sole issue for many years. A leading Democratic 
statesman of New Jersey, once our ambassador at Berlin, and 
who was himself a total abstainer,-told me that when asked to 
join the Prohibition Party he had refused on the ground that 
the interests of the United States were too varied and that the 
political questions as to work, wages, commerce, self-defense. 
and honest currency were too great to be settled by a party 
whose sole issue was rum or no rum. 

This issue, if once introduced, takes the place of every other. 
Southerners can answer whether the dispensary system im- 
proved the politics of South Carolina. Maine can answer 
whether the prohibition issue has, on the whole, helped her 
State politics. We must deprecate the years which would fol- 
low the passage of this resolution—years during which all great 
national issues would be subordinated in the various States, to 
the one question whether they would pass or recall their con- 
sent to this prohibition amendment—years in which the utmost 
bitterness would prevail, and really national matters would 
yield their place to a question that is not and should not be 
national. 

This is an indissoluble Union of indissoluble States wherein 
“no State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

No State without its consent should be deprived of any mate- 
rial part of that State self-government in local affairs, which 
is the foundation of our Union and our liberty. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hues]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this rule, be- 
cause I belieye it will be an exhibition of moral cowardice to 
defeat it. 

If Members vote against this rule, hoping by its defeat to 
prevent a record yote upon the resolution, they will be held 
responsible by the people for voting against the resolution itself. 

I can understand that a man voting against the resolution 
after full debate might justify his action in the conscientious 
belief that he voted for the right, but I can not understand 
why a man should vote to prevent this great question of nation- 
wide importance from being debated and discussed upon the 
open floor of the House. 

The old Democratic doctrine of State rights is arrayed in 
defense of the liquor traffic. We are told this is a question for 
the States. This, I understand, is President Wilson’s view. 

When the Constitution was adopted certain, or, rather, very 
uncertain, rights were reserved to the States. In the old con- 
federation it required the consent of all the States to alter or 
amend it, but the new Constitution, recognizing that amend- 
ments and changes would surely be required, made the changes 
easier, and provided that three-fourths of the States ratifying 
any change proposed by Congress such amendment would be- 
come a part of the Constitution, which would become the 
supreme law in all the States. 

Now, if three-fourths of the States should ratify this proposed 
amendmert by which the States delegate additional power to 
the Federal Government to control the liquor traffic, what be- 
comes of the State rights argument? It falls to the ground as 
flat as a burst petard. The interjection of the State rights doc- 
trine simply obscures the issue. There is no question here of 
any invasion of State rights. The question is, Shall the States 
enlarge the powers of the Federal Government and give it the 
right to control the liquor traffic? 

State rights at best is an undependable doetrine. We hear 
much of “sovereign” States, but there is not a sovereign Staté 
in the Union. Each one of them have delegated part of its 
powers, and it has no power to take them back. No State can 
secede from the Union; no State can prevent its citizens from 
leaving the State and taking his goods with him; no State can 
prevent citizens of another State from coming into it. In many 
respects its powers are limited, and a limited sovereign is no 
longer sovereign, especially when its powers are capable of 
being still further limited by the action of three-fourths of the 
sister States by amendment of the Constitution. 

This is a Nation, and in all those matters of common interest 
State lines and State rights are being wiped out by obvious 
necessities arising out of new conditions which State powers 
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can not meet, and which require the paramountcy of the Fed- 
eral Government, and hence amendments to the Constitution 
have been from time to time required. Under the Constitution 
the negro had no rights which a white man was bound to re- 
spect. He was a slave. We changed the. Constitution and he 
became a man. Again we changed the Constitution and he be- 
came a citizen and a yoter. 

The liquor men have flooded this Congress with tons of litera- 
ture to show that they should be allowed to continue. The argu- 
ments ran all the way from constitutional objections and 
biblical arguments by defrocked preachers to the solemn de- 
liverances of decayed doctors showing that chronic alcoholics 
as a rule produce slightly healthier children and enjoy on the 
whole rather better health than nonalcoholic people. 

Perhaps the argument on which the liquor men most greatly 
depend is the great revenues the traffic pays the Government. 
But common experience shows that for every dollar of revenue 
it pays it costs the people three, four, or ten times as much to 
- mmaintain the courts, jails, hospitals, and poorhouses, to say 
nothing of the poverty, vice, disease, and wrecked lives directly 
due to the traffic. 

The boast is made that the traffic pays $300,000,000 into the 
Treasury every year. But where does it get the money? Let 
the men who are poisoned, the households that are wrecked, the 
wives that are desolated, and the children who are robbed of 
bread answer! 

Why does the Government impose this heavy revenue upon 
the traffic? Why may men not as freely engage in selling 
whisky as in selling groceries? Simply because the traffic is a 
public menace, and the law holding it under suspicion hedges it 
about with bans and conditions imposed upon no harmless 
business. 

Public sentiment everywhere regards the traffic with fear 
and has levied heavy license fees. 

But the license system is an acknowledged failure. In many 
of the States it has been abolished and the traffic prohibited, 
and in many States still under the system the judges of the 
courts in increasing numbers, compelled by public sentiment, are 
refusing all licenses, 

It is urged with great apparent earnestness that legislation 
to prohibit the liquor traffic is an invasion of the natural right 
of a man to eat or drink what he likes. But I answer that 
in a state of society there are no natural rights. When we talk 
of the “right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” we 
comprehend the rights of a man in a state of civil liberty. The 
right to go hither and thither, the right to own property, 
even the right to live, depends upon such limitations as society 
places upon these so-called natural rights, as the man con- 
demned to be hung realizes. 

A man has a natural right to own a hog and sleep with him if 
he chooses, but society will not permit him to keep a pigsty 
to the annoyance of his neighbors. He may in a state of 
nature be at liberty to eat poisons, but, though he be con- 
demned to death for crime, society will not allow him to eat 
poisons. 

Society has been at great pains to protect itself from the man 
who would dispense poisonous drugs or impure food, even to 
people who are anxious to buy them. 

So with all these so-called natural rights. When a man be- 
comes a member of society he gives up all those rights the exer- 
cise of which society considers to be injurious to the public 
welfare. 

I am in favor of the abolition of the traffic because it cor- 
rupts the youth, beggars its victims, robs the household, and 
fills the land with disease, distress, and vice. 

I am opposed to the traffic because it is the great corrupting 
influence in politics. It is a powerful coordinated banditti 
carrying on guerilla operations between the lines of the great 
political parties holding the balance of power, subordinating 
everything to the interests of the traffic, and I know of nothing 
that will go further in the purification of politics than the aboli- 
tion of the liquor traffic. The saloon keeper in any of your 
towns has greater political influence than any preacher in it, 
and these corrupting influences will exist until the traffic is 
ended. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are not called to decide whether alcohol 
is a blessing or a curse; whether it is the brood mother of 
crime and distress; whether it is a necessary evil; or whether 
it is curable. All of these nor none of them are before the 
House. 

The simple question is, Shall we give the people of the several 
States the opportunity to decide in the manner provided by the 
Constitution whether to chauge the Constitution as 6,000,000 
citizens have petitioned shall be done? . 
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And I deny the right of Congress to forestall or deny the 
people the right to make such a change in the Constitution in 
the manner provided for in the Constitution itself. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hvtrnes] has made the quaintest and most unique speech 
I have ever heard. He says we have no natural rights I think 
we have a natural right to our lives, our liberties, and so forth, 
and the only way I can justify the speech which the gentleman 
has just made is that he had a natural right to make it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

x — 57 question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
ered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Horson] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker [applause], I desire to allot to 
myself at this time 10 minutes, and request that I be notified 
at the expiration of that time. The proposition is to take 
away, through the exercise of the organic law, the power of 
both the Federal Government and of the States to propagate the 
liquor traffic. The limitation is precisely the same for both, 
so there can be no change in the balance of power as between 
the two. A State has the right to be dry if it so desires, be- 
cause in being dry it does not harm or menace any neighboring 
State; but no State has a real inherent right to be wet, because 
being wet, under the claims of the Liquor Trust itself, no neigh- 
boring State can be protected in its right to be dry. The liquor 
traffic is an interstate nuisance against which the States have 
no recourse, and Congress itself can not delegate to the States 
the right to protect themselves in interstate commerce. Conse- 
quently we are dealing with a proposition of protecting the ab- 
solute inherent rights of the States without changing the bal- 
ance of power between the States and the Federal Government. 

The method of changing the organic law is through the States. 
There is a clause in the Constitution that provides that no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate, not even by a change in the Consti- 
tution. I was astonished when I heard even a ripple of applause 
and commendation when one Member was reckless enough to 
announce that he would have the Constitution of the United 
States changed by a referendum majority vote of the people. 
Why, he could haye that done only after a war of revolution. 
The foundation of our Government is a Union of the States, 
and the States themselves can not change the Constitution in 
that respect. The revolutionary suggestion of a popular vote 
to amend the Constitution has never been made before in the 
history of this Government until invoked to-day to protect the 
liquor traffic. 

This question in the last analysis is really a matter of fact 
and not of opinion. 

When the fact is established that opium and cocaine and 
other drugs are poisonous, no question has ever been raised as 
to the power and the right of the Federal Government and the 
States to cooperate in the suppression of the popular distribu- 
tion of such drugs. There never has been any serious conflict 
of authority in the enforcement of a just law to protect the 
public health and the public morals. Is alcohol such a habit- 
forming drug? I call the attention of Members to these posters 
giving samples of the findings of the great scientists of the 
world. Alcohol is a hydrocarbon derivative, a chemicai com- 
pound whose general properties can be and have been estab- 
lished correctly and finally as the properties of other similar 
compounds. These are its properties: Being the excretion, the 
loathsome excretions of living organisms, the ferment of germs, 
alcohol belongs to the family of the toxins. Ferment germs 
being the lowest forms of life, their toxin, alcohol, is and 
must alwuys be a poison to all life, a protoplasmic poison. 
The second finding is that alcohol is a habit-forming drug. 
The third finding is the most startling. Alcohol is not satisfied 
with attacking equally all tissues that build up life. It has an 
affinity, a deadly attack, for the top part of the brain, the line 
of human eyolution. It attacks the line of evolution in plants 
and animals as well. In this top part of the brain of humanity 
resides the will power. 

Every time a man drinks he takes that much away from his 
manhood; will power declines. An anaesthetic, like chloroform 
and ether, that hides the pain and poisoning effect. aleohol fools 
you and leaves the craving behind, increasing steadily with the 
drinking. Then, with the will power declining, the habit in time 
becomes fixed. The use of this habit-forming drug is so wide- 
spread and its grip so powerful that to-day there are 5,300,000 
American citizens, heayy drinkers and drunkards, who have 
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shackles on their wrists, a ball and chain upon their ankles. A 
few thousand brewers and distillers to-day own 5,000,000 slaves. 

Nature is not going to tolerate this tearing down where she 
is trying to build. Any living thing that so violates the evolu- 
tionary Jaw of nature must pay the pevalty—nature will pro- 
ceed to exterminate. 

I will refer yon to these placards: Starting at 20, a young 
man as a total abstainer will live to be 65; as a moderate 
drinker he will die at 51. Do not extol temperate drinking, 
when it will cut 14} years out of the life of the average man, 
though he never gets drunk in his life. The heavy drinker 
at 20 dies at 35; 30 years are cut out of his short life. 

Alcohol is not satisfied with shortening life and bringing to 
an untimely end and premature death hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens every year; it blights the offspring; it attacks 
the tender tissues associated with reproduction in both male 
and female; it affects the tender system of embryo in the 
prenatal period. For both parents to be simply moderate 
drinkers, to drink but once a day beer or wine, will quadruple 
the chance of miscarriage for the mother, increasing 400 per 
cent the suffering and danger of maternity, will increase nearly 
100 per cent the number of children that will die in the first 
year of iufancy. The children of drinking parents die off at 
the rate of from four to five times as many as those of abstain- 
ing parents. Do not talk about prohibition invading the rights 
of individuals—liquor blights the rights of our citizens before 
they are born; it denies the rights of the children to be born 
with parental love; it throws the boys on the streets and into 
the mines and factories, preventing them from getting the edu- 
cation they are entitled to. It attacks our young during the 
whole period of minority. It tramples upon the rights of com- 
munities, the rights of counties and States. All of this for 
what purpose? So that this monster may continue to fatten 
upon the weaknesses and woes of humanity. The liquor in- 
terests can not teach old men to drink, so they must teach the 
boys. 

Sixty-eight per cent of our drunkards had contracted their 
habits before they were 21 years old, 30 per cent bofore 16. 7 
per cent before 12. What is the inevitable result of this ter- 
rible shortening of life and blighting of the offspring? It means 
that no family, no State, no nation, no empire, no civilization 
can permanently flourish and prosper and survive unles it is 
sober. 

Who is the agent that teaches the boys to drink? Drinking 
men do not teach boys to drink. I have never yet found a 
drinking man who made a habit of teaching boys to drink. 
Who teaches them? These thousands and tens of thousands of 
agents of the Liquor Trust who are all over the land. You need 
not think the bootlegger is simply sustained by his peddling; he 
is sustnined by the great National Liquor Trust. They must 
get those boys, and they go after them systematically. Why do 
they do it? What is the motive? Not to harm the boys. I am 
not fanatical on this question, They do it to get the profits 
from the sale of their goods. We propose to remove the motive; 
we propose to cut out the sale and everything that pertains to 
sale. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has consumed 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to print I shall 
insert in the Recorp copies of several telegrams that have 
just come to me from various parts of the United States. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


San Jose, CAL., December 21, 1914. 
Representative Honsox of Alabama. 
Washington, D. C.: 

At the regular session of the Grace Baptist Church, San Jose, Cal. 
Sunday, December 13, the church unanimously and heartily Indorsed 
the Hobson constitutional prohibition amendment bill and urges the 
passage of the same by Congress. 

J. A. SuTHERLAND, Pastor. 
Mrs, EDWARD NEWELL, Church Clerk, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 21, 19 
Capt. R. P. Honsox, , s 191}. 


Washington, D. C.: 
We implore our Representatives to vote for the Hobson- Sheppard 
resolution. 


METHODIST PREACHERS’ MEETING OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
R. T. Tyrer, President, 
S. O. KIMEROUGH, 


New Tonk, December 21, 191. 
Hon. R. P. HOBSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Baptist Ministers“ Conference of New York City and vicinity, re- 
‘senting 180 ministers and 250 churches, urges the passing of constitu- 
tional amendment on prohibition, 

C. W. Perry, Secretary. 


ANCHORAGE, KY., Decem t, 
Hon. RIchstoND P. HOBSON, 5 y n 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0.: 
Keenan's “ Prohibition in Russia,” in last Outlook, is strongest u- 
ment against alcohoi ever writte s z = 
Jonx J. Barrer. 


ROCHELLE, ILL., December 22, 19. 
Hon. Rrcumonp Pearson HOBSON Fane 


Capitol Building, Washington, D. O.: 
The Rochele Woman's Club hope to see a favorable report from the 
committee on national prohibition. 
PRESIDENT ROCHELLE Woman's CLUB. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., December 22, 191}. 
Hon. RicuMonp Horson, ; 
Washington, D. O.: 
Kentucky Sunday School Association prays for success of 2 — bill. 
Gro. A. JOPLIN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 22, 1914. 
Hon. RicumMonp P. HOBSON 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

The Family Altar League, representing over 30,000 families, believes 
that the saloon must go, and ho that the United States will not be 
far behind Russia in banishing the liquor traffic. 

J. GILCHRIST Lawson, 
Secretary, 602 Lakeside Building. 


Warxxsnono, GA., December 21, 1914. 
Hon. Rich MOND P. HOBSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Haven Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church prays Congress to pass 
Nation-wide prohibition bill. ict 
Jas. Jackson, Pastor. 
F. WIMBERLY, Recording Steward, 


Forr Worth, TEX., December 29, 191}. 
Hon. Ricumonp P. HOBSON AND MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Five citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., in mass meeting assembled unani- 
mously request and earnestly pray that you look with favor on the 
Sheppard-Hobson joint resolution giving the States of our Nation the 
opportunity of voting upon the abolition of the liquor traffic. P 

LINCOLN MCCONNELL. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., December 22, 1914. 
Hon. Ricirmoxp P. HOBSON, N 1 


House of Representatives. Washington, D. C.? 

Speaking for 200,000 people in 30 States of the Union, I express their 
unite] sentiments in favor of prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, with the sure conviction that such action will advance the material 
and moral welfare of our country and serve the canse of all humanity. 

LruAx E. Davis, 
Editor Methodist Recorder and General Conference, 
President Methodist Protestant Church. 


New YORK, December 22, 1915. 
The HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SESSION, 
Care Hon. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : We women and mothers of the United States of America 


have just learned that you are to vote to-day on national prohibition 
and that some of you are thinking of voting against it and favor of 
having the United States spend over $1,700,000,000 every year for 


alcohol, a racial person, while many of its citizens, even children, are 
cold and hungry; that yon are planning to keep up a constantly in- 
creasing procession of 1,000,000 confirmed drunkards and 2, 000 
steady drinkers, with 300,000 deaths every year due to this cause 
directly and countless numbers indirectly due to inefficiency, poverty, 
disease, heredity, degeneracy, insanity, accidents, crime, ete. This J 
a national calamity incalculable and appalling not only in its moral 
and physical, but in its economical results, We have been looking 
over our children, and we can not find one that we are willing to have 
recruited to fill the ranks of this fallen dishonored and disgraceful 
army of incompetents. You can not prevent this reform; you can 
only delay it. Your names and your administration will go down in 
history. You have a glorious opportunity. Will it be infamy or will 


it be immortal honor? 
A. JOSEPHINE SHERMAN, M. D. 
Supt. of Medical Temperance for New York County. W. C. T. U. 
Chairman of the Committce for National Prohibition. 


Frances E. WILLARD, 
wW. 0. T. U. Treasurer and Chairman of the tke pace wing for Anii 

Insanity Prevention and Cure; National Betterment League; urer 

Joan of Arc; Woman’s fg! Ma League ; Rising Sun Woman's 

Suffrage League; Member of National and New York the Black Cross 

porten zi Representing the Women and Mothers of the United States 

0 m ca. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CoNNELLY] and reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to Inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Honsox] if he wants to yield at 
this time all the rest of his hour except 15 minutes reserved 
to close? 

Mr. HOBSON. That is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, and I now 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have no apolo- 
gies to make for the vote that I shall cast upon this resolution 
when we reach a vote at the end of this discussion. I find 
that there has here and there crept in a little bitterness in the 
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discussion, but I do not feel any rancor or resentment for 
those who find for reasons that they consider sufficient that 
they can not support the resolution. I shall vote for the reso- 
lution firm in the faith that I am not only voting right, but 
that I am representing a decided majority of those whom I 
am here to represent. 

I feel personally that there has never come and can never 
come any lasting good to us as a people either from the manu- 
facture or the sale of intoxicating liquors. I want in this mat- 
ter and in all other matters that come up for consideration 
here, and upon which men may honestly differ, to exercise 
that charity for the opinions of others that I would desire 
that they should exercise for the opinions that are mine. I 
have never known a man who was intolerant in his opinions 
whom I would care to follow or for whom I could have a last- 
ing respect. 

I am proud of the fact that I come from a State that has for 
more than a third of a century embraced in its fundamental 
law a provision that forbade the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. I shall not come to you to-day and say that 
the driving of the liquor traffic from a State will solve all the 
ills that humans are heir to. Not all the ills of humanity are 
due either to the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors. 
If this resolution should carry and the requisite number of 
States ratify it to make it binding on all the States of the 
Union, there would still be questions to solve that would require 
the best thought of the best men and women of the land to 
find a solution for. But, Mr. Chairman, while I do not con- 
tend that liquor is the basis of all evil, I am convinced that 
no permanent or lasting good can come to a people either from 
the manufacture of or the traffic in an article that brings 
benefit to none and brings harm to so many. Feeling this way 
about it I shall not hesitate to cast my vote for this resolution. 

I have heard some contend that prohibition is a failure in the 
States that have tried it, and it is of this that I desire to ad- 
dress my few remarks to-day. There is not an argument that 
the opponents to prohibition in States where it has been tried 
that will, in my opinion, stand the test of reason. There is no 
evidence anywhere that prohibition has been a failure in the 
State of Kansas. I have heard some contend that there is 
more liquor consumed in States having prohibition than there 
is in States which do not have it. If that statement needed 
any argument to refute it, the argument could be found in the 
bitter fight that the liquor interests make against prohibition 
everywhere, and no one is ready to believe that they are anxious 
to curtail their output or reduce the consumption of their com- 
modity. I know that no fair man who is informed will contend 
that the law has increased the consumption of liquor in the 
State that I am proud to call my home. 

In Kansas we have a law which requires the agents of com- 
mon carriers, such as the railroad and express companies, to 
furnish the names of the consignee and the amount consigned 
to the county clerk of each county, and I am persuaded that 
these companies are very careful to obey this law. This gives a 
very accurate accounting of the amount of liquor consumed in 
the State. By this record we find that the amount of intoxi- 
eating liquors shipped into the State last year averaged less 
than $1.50 for each adult male citizen of the State, while other 
States have an average of $30 per capita. 

Kansas is not ashamed of her prohibitory law nor of the 
progress that she has made in that third of a century which this 
has been a part of the fundamental law of the land. She has 
prohibition, and along with it she has some other things that 
her citizens, no matter where you find them, are proud to 
enumerate. 

She has but half the population of Missouri and has twice the 
number of students in her State university. 

She has more than twice the population of Colorado, and she 
has fewer prisoners in her State penitentiary. 

She has 29 counties without an inmate in a poorhouse and 18 
counties without a poorhouse. 

Her entire State debt is less than 20 cents for each man, 
woman, and child, and she has half that amount laid away in 
her vaults in cash, waiting for the debt to come due. 

Her agricultural and live-stock crop alone this year will 
reach the stupendous sum of $620,000,000. 

Last year she sold over $25,000,000 worth of eggs and butter, 
and this year she raised 160,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

While she spent less than $1.50 last year for liquor per capita, 
she spent ever $15,000,000 to educate the 400,000 boys and girls 
that wend their way to the common schools of that great Com- 
monwealth. The State of Kansas is not ashamed of the fact 
that 80 per cent of these boys and girls never saw a saioon or a 
place where intoxicating liquors were legally sold. 


Kansas comes to you to-day with no apologies for those laws 
that you who are not in sympathy with prohibition are pleased 
to term sumptuary laws. 

On the 3d day of last November her citizens, men and women, 
to the number of 528,000, went to the polls and cast a ballot 
for governor, and only 1 out of every 11 voted for the can- 
didate on a resubmission platform. 

We of Kansas, where the storm over prohibition has ceased 
to rage, have met and in our honest opinion defeated every 
contention as to the abolishing the sale and manufacture of 
liquor, bringing want and squalor to the threshold of the 
laboring man, We have tried it, and we know that it is not 
true. Our laboring men and our business men have long since 
ceased to contend that the man who spends 40 cents out of 
every dollar that he earns over the bar for strong drink 
thereby helps himself or helps legitimate business of any kind. 
We know that every dollar that goes for strong drink is just 
one dollar less with which to buy food and raiment that adds to 
the happiness of himself and his family. 

A folder sent out by some one who is interested in the defeat 


‘of this resolution came to my notice a day or so ago, which 


says that if you legislate to do away with the jobs of the fel- 
lows who work in the breweries and the distilleries it will 
cause these men great hardship, and they will not be able 
to support their families and buy their share of the food and 
clothing that is necessary for them. ‘This is a very legitimate 
argument were it sound, but to our mind it is by no means 
unanswerable. It may for a time make a little readjustment 
necessary, but if the money that men spend for drink was spent 
for additional food and clothing it would create an additional 
demand for these articles which would demand additional labor 
in their production, and the man who is now employed in these 
industries would find that his services were in demand in other 
and in our opinion more fruitful lines. 

In the transitory period from high license to enforced prohibi- 
tion in Kansas many towns with 2,000 inhabitants allowed, 
through a system of fines, which amounted to high license, the 
running of places where liquor was sold. It was necessary so 
long as these “ blind tigers” were tolerated to have a consider- 
able police force, and to many of them it never occurred that 
with the driving out of the saloon would go the necessity of 
much of their police protection. These places were allowed to 
run in some places because the business men thought the 
revenue to pay all this police force would necessarily be placed 
upon them, and they were willing to tolerate the saloon in 
order, as they thought, to escape the tax. Later, when public 
sentiment demanded a better enforcement of the law, they in 
many instances found that with the going of the “ blind tiger” 
there went also much of the necessity for additional expense. 
It is not an unknown thing in Kansas to-day to see towns of 
2,000 people where once three police officers were thought to be 
necessary now getting along with one, and this one finds his 
duties limited largely to supervising street improvement, mov- 
ing the garbage from the back alleys, and enforcing the ordi- 
nance prohibiting chickens and pigs from running at large. 

To-day we issue this challenge and feel free in so doing: We 
dare you to find a community in the State of Kansas where 
the abolishing of the sale and manufacture of liquor has perma- 
nently increased the taxes raised in other ways, where it has 
increased the crime in the community or contention among its 
citizens, where it has increased want and misery among her 
people or has made it more difficult for men to reap a recom- 
pense for their honest endeavor. I know little about the work- 
ings of prohibition elsewhere, but when those who are opposed 
to the principle desire to point out a place where prohibition 
has been a failure you must leave Kansas out of your calcula- 
tions. 

You who are here to-day honest in the belief that you should 
defeat this measure should understand that you are standing at 
the ocean's edge fighting to beat back the tide that is sure to 
engulf you. You perhaps may defeat it to-day, but you can 
hardly hope to make your victory a permanent one, for some- 
where and somehow there will always come enough recruits to 
every cause which involves the highest ideals of a free people to 
beat down the battlements of wrong. 

I am glad to speak to-day for the splendid Commonwealth of 
prohibition Kansas. A half million boys and girls tread her 
highways who never saw a place where liquor was legally sold 
and a hundred thousand of them never saw a drunken man nor 
do they know the taste of liquor. The older generations are 
not entirely free from the baneful effects of the liquor habit; 
but from the loins of that mighty people there is coming into 
maturity a new generation free from the tyranny of its hurtful 
reign. May it please God that with the coming of another 
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generation we may not only appreciate the benign influence of 
State-wide. prohibition, but may we hope that glad day will 
find no place where a licensed grogshop may find lodgment 
under the protecting folds of the national flag. For this we 
dare to hope, for this wé dare to pray, for this we dare to vote. 
[Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


a By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
‘ollows: 
To Mr. TAYLOR of New York, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Staypen, for 15 days, on account of business. 


PROHIBITION. 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, we have before us 
House joint resolution No. 168, which in substance provides 
for the abolition of the liquor traffic within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

The resolution and preamble are as follows: 

Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a 
narcotic poison, destructive and degenerating to the human ae. 
and that its distribution as a beverage or contained in foods lays 

economic burden upon the shoulders of the people 

appalling the average standard of character o 

hip, thereby ermining the public morals and the foun- 
dation of free institutions, produces es crime, pauperism 

and insanity, inflicts disease and untimely death upon hundreds o 

thousands of citizens and blights with degeneracy thelr children 

unborn, . future integrity and the very life of the 


Nation: Therefore 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitu- 
tion be, and hereby is, p to the States, to become valid as a 
prt of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
tates as provided by the Constitution. 


“ ARTICLE —. 

“SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and rtation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beve purposes in the United States and all territory subject to 
the — ction thereof are forever prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to proxies for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sac- 
ramen medicinal, mechanical, rmaceutical, or scientific 
or for use in the arts, and have power to enforce 
by all needful legislation.” 

The resolution under consideration proposes an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. 

In reaching a conclusion as to how I shall vote on this reso- 
lution I have tried to follow the light of my own reason, judg- 
ment, and conscience. I have taken in consideration the views 
of my own constituents, I have recognized the dominant senti- 
ment of the people of the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. I have given weight to the views of the moral 
and religious forces of the Nation. I have considered the right 
of the people to vote on this question. Finally, I have had in 
view the welfare of the Nation—its growth, its strength, -its 
greatness, its perpetuity, and the prosperity, the happiness, and 
well-being of its citizens. 

Personally I am in favor of utilizing every legitimate means 
or method that will restrict, limit, or lessen the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. 

As a means for the suppression of the liquor traffic, I am in 
favor of the use of moral suasion, agitation, education, and 
legislation, or any other legitimate method that will be effective. 

I believe total abstinence is the only safe rule for the indi- 
vidual, and that prohibition is the only wise policy for the State 
ard Nation. 

My views on the temperance question have not been hastily 
formed. My parents taught me not to drink intoxicating 
liquors. Before I attained my majority my first effort to make 
a public speech was at a temperance rally. My early impres- 
sions have guided me in all the intervening years. I have never 
concealed my views. On every appropriate occasion I have ex- 
pressed them. I can not now, when I am a Representative in 
Congress, when I am in a position of influence, power, and 
honor, waiver or recede. I shall keep the faith and cast my 
vote for the resolution. ; y 

VIEWS OP MY CONSTITUENTS, 

Aside from my own views, I desire to express the wishes of 
my constituents. The people of my congressional district are 
intelligent, industrious, and patriotic. They rank with the best 
type of American citizenship. They believe in law and order, 
in civic righteousness, in morality, in temperance, in the church, 
in the school, and in the home. By petitions, letters, and tele- 
grams they have appealed to me to vote for this resolution. I 
greatly respect their views; I have the highest regard for their 
opinions; I have the utmost confidence in their judgment. In 


article 


all my votes I earnestly desire to do their will, to express their 

views, to speak their yoice, to represent them honestly and cor- 

rectly. Therefore, in obedience to the will of my constituents, 

acting as their Representative, as their servant, and as their 

spokesman, I give my voice and my vote for this resolution. 
SENTIMENT OF MY STATE, 


In addition to my district, I also in part represent in this 
House the State of Oklahoma. I deem it my duty to voice the 
dominant sentiment of the people of my State. They have 
spoken on this question. In a very impressive way they have 
instructed their Representatives in Congress on this question. 
In making their constitution, by a separate vote, they placed 
therein a clause prohibiting forever within the State the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors. The question was sub- 
sequently submitted to the people. By a decisive majority they 
again declared for prohibition. I believe it is the desire of the 
majority of the people of Oklahoma that the State, through its 
Representatives in Congress, shall cast a solid vote for this reso- 
lution. For myself, in casting my vote I shall be true to Okla- 
homa, true to her institutions, to her laws, to her policies, and 
true to the hopes, the ideals, and the aspirations of her 
1,700,000 people, 

PUBLIC OPINION OF THE NATION. 

Further than this, I have a right to consider the public opin- 
ion of the Nation. I am one of 435 Members of this House who 
represent the Nation at large. Every Representative has a 
Nation-wide responsibility. He owes a duty to the whole coun- 
try. In an important sense each one of us in part holds the 
fate and destiny of the Nation in our hands. We can not 
escape this responsibility. Each of us is duty bound -to do 
our share in solving national problems. The Constitution gives 
Congress the power to provide for the general welfare. In vot- 
ing upon questions like this, which affect the entire country, in 
which all the people of the Nation are deeply and vitally inter- 
ested, we should look beyond the territorial limits of our own 
States and survey every foot of soil over which the flag floats. 
In solving national problems we must heed national sentiment. 
The moral forces of the Nation to-day are for national prohibi- 
tion. The distilleries, the breweries, the saloons, and all allied 
interests are against it. We can not follow both of these antag- 
onistic and warring forces, We can not please both. We can 
not satisfy both. We can not serve both God and mammon, 
We must choose between the two. For my part, I prefer to 
mareh under the banner held aloft by the moral forces of the 
Republic and cast my vote in harmony with the dominant moral 
sentiment of the Nation. 

RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO RE HEARD. 


In yoting on this question we must take into consideration 
the right of petition, the spirit of our free institutions, our re- 
publican form of government, and the right of the people to be 
heard and express their views on public questions. 

Our forefathers in making our Constitution assumed that it 
might be wise and necessary to amend it. They provided a 
method by which it could be amended. By this method a pro- 
posed amendment must be approved by two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of each House of Congress and by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. The friends of national prohibition are 
pursuing the method provided by the Constitution. The pro- 
hibition cause has msde great progress. Seventeen of the 
States have prohibited the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors within their borders. Over half of the people of the 
United States now reside in dry territory. No one can tell how 
many States would approve this resolution. No one knows just 
how many people are in favor of national prohibition. But we 
do know that 6,000,000 of the people of the United States have 
petitioned Congress to submit this great question to the vote 
of the people of the United States. It is for Congress to decide’ 
whether these petitions shall be granted. In my judgment, 
when any large number of the people ask for a vote upon a 
question, to refuse to let the matter be submitted to a vote is 
clearly un-American and out of harmony with our ideas of a 
free government. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 

The liquor business has grown to immense proportions. It 
represents great wealth. It employs an army of men. It sup- 
ports a multitude of people. Its power extends in every direc- 
tion. It dominates business, permeates society, controls poli- 
tics, and its gigantic sway molds the tone of the press and 
influences the attitude of even the church. 

Some conception of its mighty influence may be gathered from 
the wealth it controls, the men it employs, the wages it pays, 
and the number of people it supports. Seven hundred and sev- 
enty-two million dollars in capital are invested in plants and 
equipment for the manufacture of distilled, malt, and vinous 
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liquors. Even a larger amount is probably invested by retail 
and wholesale establishments for the sale and distribution of 
the product. These liquor-manufacturing establishments have 
an annual output in excess of two and a quarter billions of 
gallons. At wholesale prices these liquors are worth $600,000,- 
000. At retail the consumers pay therefor over $2,000,000,000. 
AS a people we consume annually 22.66 gallons of intoxicating 
liquors per capita. There are at least 250,000 persons employed 
directly in the business. In 1909 we had 68,215 saloon keepers, 
101,234 barteyders, and 77,779 persons in liquor-manufacturing 
establishments. More than 1,000,000, of our population are 
supported by this business. In salaries and wages the liquor- 
manufacturing establishments pay out annually $70,000,000. 
Add to this the profits of the saloon keepers, the wages paid to 
bartenders and others supported directly by the liquor traffic, 
and we have a grand total of more than $250,000,000 distributed 
annually through this business. 

But there is something even more startling than this. In 
the last fiscal year the Federal, State, county, and municipal 
governments collected over $325,000,000 in taxes from the busi- 
ness; $245,000,000 went to the Federal Government, $21,000,000 
to the States, $6,600,000 to the counties, and $52,000,000 to 
incorporated towns and cities having a population of 2,500 and 
over. Through the increased tax placed on beer and other 
intoxicating liquors by the emergency revenue act, the business 
this year will pay for the support of our various governments 
not less than $400,000,000. Last year the Federal Government 
collected 33 per cent of its ordinary revenue from the liquor 
business, and by reason of the increased tax the amount this 
year will be over 40 per cent. 

But this liquor business does something else. To support 
this vast business, to pay dividends on the capital invested 
therein, to pay $250,000,000 annually in salaries and wages and 
profits to the people engaged therein and employed thereby, and 
to contribute annually $400,000,000 in taxes for the support of 
our various governments; to do all this it is necessary that 
1,000,000 of our people shall be drunkards, that 4,000,000 of 
them shall be heavy drinkers, and that 19,000,000 of them shall 
be regular moderate drinkers, and that the country at large 
shall suffer an economical loss estimated at $15,000,000,000. 

WHAT THESE STATISTICS MBAN, 

What do these figures mean? What do they teach? What 
do they prove? What significance shall be given them in reach- 
ing a conclusion on the question before us? 

Those who oppose this resolution point to these statistics— 
to the capital invested, to the men employed, to the wages paid, 
to the revenue received—as arguments against the adoption of 
this resolution. 

To my mind they prove directly It is almost 
universally admitted that the liquor business is the greatest 
evil in existence; that it is the greatest source of crime, immo- 
rality, disease, idleness, poverty, and national waste; and that 
it is highly detrimental and injurious to the social, economic, 
and moral welfare of our citizens. 

If the liquor business be an evil, then the greater its magni- 
tude, the more is ‘the necessity that the National Government 
shall interfere and aid in its suppression. 

If the liquor business be a source of crime, immorality, dis- 
ease, idleness, poverty, and waste, then to contemplate the vast 
millions of money invested therein, the hundreds of thousands 
of men employed in its prosecution, and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in wages and profits distributed thereby only 
emphasize and reinforce the appeal to the National Government 
for aid and assistance in annihilating the business. 

If the liquor business is not a legitimate business and is 
deteriorating the physical, intellectual, and moral character of 
our citizenship, this is an unanswerable argument why neither 
the Federal, State, county, nor municipal governments should 
make the business the chief source of their revenue. 

RIGHT OF MAJORITY PROTECTED. 

I shall not ‘undertake to answer all the arguments presented 
against this resolution.’ But I want to notice one. It is asserted 
by the opponents of this resolution that if adopted it might per- 
mit a minority of the people of the United States to force pro- 
hibition upon the majority. This argument is based on the fact 
that the 36 States having the smallest number of people have 
a total population of 40,865,581 and that the other 12 States 
have a population of 51,106,685. 

But if this is a valid argument it will apply to all proposed 
amendments, and would prevent the people from. ever amending 
the Constitution. ` 

Further, in answer to this argument, it may also be said that 
4,526,897 people, comprising the total population in the 12 
States having the smallest population, could prevent 87,972,266 
‘people, comprising the total population in the 86 States having 
‘the largest population, from amending the Constitution. 


Again, the Constitution requires that a proposed amend- 
ment must be approved by a two-thirds vote of this House. If 
when this vote shall be taken on this resolution the entire mem- 
bership of the House were present and voting, the delegations 
from six of the States, voting solidly, could defeat this resolution. 
New York, with 43 votes; Pennsylvania, with 32; Illinois, with 
25; Ohio, with 21; Missouri and Texas, each with 16 votes, have 
a total vote in this House of 153—more than one-third of the 
total membership of this House. It would seem, therefore, that 
the interests of the States with large population and where in 
the main the liquor interests are concentrated are amply pro- 
tected against any unfair or unjust action on the part of the 
Representatives or the people from the smaller States. 

A MATTER OF PATRIOTISM. ` 


Finally, in casting my vote for this resolution I am perform- 
ing what I regard as a patriotic duty. I certainly have no 
‘desire to inflict injury upon those who are engaged in the busi- 
hess or who are supported thereby. But I must do what in 
my judgment will contribute most to the public welfare. I must 
have the interests of my country at heart. I must go where 
patriotism leads me, The character of our citizenship is the 
Nation's chief asset. Our national wealth and our great natural 
resources are not the main pillars of our national strength. 
For our superiority over other nations, for our leadership 
among the nations of the earth, for the extension of the power 
and influence and principles of this Republic we must rely upon 
the character of our citizenship. Whatever deteriorates our citi- 
zenship weakens the fabric of our Government and endangers its 
perpetuity. Believing, as I honestly do, that the liquor traffic 
lowers ‘the standard of our citizenship—physically, mentally, 
and morally—as a lover of my country and its people I can not 
do otherwise than vote for its suppression. 

‘Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER} 
is recognized for five minutes. 


[Mr. DECKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the ‘gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia! [Mr. TRIBBLE] 
is recognized. : 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I shall not discuss the issues 
of merits or demerits, good or evil, involved in the prohibition 
question, my time being too limited, and from my viewpoint the 
merits of prohibition is a question for the people and not for 
this House. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question on which the American citi- 
zens are more divided than the proper regulation of the liquor 
traffic. ‘The question now before the House, in my opinion, is 
one that should not be arbitrarily settled by the membership 
of this House. I believe it is a question for the people to settle, 
and for that reason I cast my vote to refer it to them. Let them 
express their will at the ballot box. 

It is contended that the proposed amendment for national 
prohibition is a violation of the State rights. Shall I as the 
representative of 265,000 people of the eighth congressional dis- 
trict of Georgia decide that this amendment, authorizing legis- 
lation to put into existence national prohibition, is a violation 
of State rights? No, Mr. Speaker, the master minds of the 
country do not agree on this question, and I do not care to 
finally determine it for my district; on the contrary, I desire 
that the people of my district and my State settle it for them- 
selves. There are 30,000 registered voters in the eighth con- 
gressional district, and I shall cast my vote to-day to grant 
to them the opportunity of expressing their will. If this ques- 
tion should be referred to the people, then I shall take my place 
at the ballot box and decide myself on which side of this 
question I shall cast my ballot, and ‘the 30,000 voters of my 
district, side by side with me, will have the same privilege. If 
I am in error as to my duty, then I err on the side of popular 
government by the people. 

Our fathers intended this Government to be expressive of the 
people's will, When the Constitution was written the prohibi- 
tion question was not an issue, but those wise patriots who con- 
structed the Constitution knew as time rolled on new constitu- 
tional questions would arise, and they provided a method of 
submitting such questions to the people. They made it very 
difficult to amend that instrument which protects the liberties 
of the American people, but it can be done, has been done, and 
will be done many times in the future. 

It was hard for me to believe that the religious freedom 
guaranty of our Constitution is an amendment, and I read and 
reread the Constitution last year trying to find that section. 
I secured the second copy of the Constitution thinking the one 
I held in hand contained d clerical error. Finally I looked in 
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the amendments, and, much to my surprise, I found the re- 
ligious freedom guaranty was the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not arbitrarily shut the door on my con- 
stituents who should also be granted the privilege of express- 
ing their wishes. My colleague from Georgia, Judge ADAMSON, 


made a very significant statement on this question. He said: 

So far as prohibition is concerned, I admit that the power of regula- 
tion exists, that Congress has power to prohibit. 

His statement being true, Mr. Speaker, then why not refer 
the question to the will of the American people to say whether 
or not they wish national prohibition? It takes two-thirds of 
the House to submit the question to the States, and three- 
fourths of the States to add a constitutional amendment. If 
two-thirds desire this amendment, then the one-third should 


not complain, but the people not agreeing with me would | 


have a right to complain if I should force my personal views 
on them, 

Believing as I do, Mr. Speaker, that there is sufficient demand 
for this constitutional amendment to be submitted to the people, 
I believe that Members of this House should discard their per- 
sonal views, and, as provided by the Constitution, seek the 
views of the American people at the ballot box, and I shall 
gladly cast my vote for the amendment. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolution. 
With due deference to the opinions of those of my colleagues 
who are going to vote the other way, I can not see how, under 
our theory of government, a representative of the people can 
consistently deny them the privilege of deciding, in accordance 
with the method of procedure laid down by the fathers, whether 
they want the Constitution amended, when, as in this instance, 
there is a Nation-wide demand for it. It is the people’s Con- 
stitution. It was created by their mandate and continues to 
exist by their consent. We of Congress are only a portion of 
the great machinery of goyernment and are chosen by them. 
The sovereign power that moves this machinery is the people's 
Will. [Applause.] Indeed, in a sense, they are the Govern- 
ment, because it is of. by, and for the people. Iam speaking from 
deep conviction, the result of careful thought, and not in any 
sense in a demagogic spirit, when I say that gentlemen go very 
far in the direction of arguing that our form of government is a 
failure when they contend that it is not safe to trust the people 
to decide such a question right, or that it would be unjust to 
allow them to decide it by the method prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself. At any rate, such a contention bodes no good 
for the future of the Republic. 

I do not share the sentiments of those extremists who con- 
demn everybody who is engaged or employed in the liquor busi- 
ness, seemingly forgetting that the legitimacy of the business 
is now recognized by the supreme law of the land, which the 
language of the resolution itself concedes, and that many among 
our most patriotic, charitable, and exemplary citizens are en- 
gaged in it, who would instantly obey the law if its ban is 
placed upon it. [Applause.] Neither do I agree with some of 
our citizens who seem to think that there is only one side to 
this national prohibition question. That enormous difficulties 
woud be encountered in attempting to enforce it; that it would 
seriously cripple the finances of the Government, necessitating 
new and still more drastic methods of raising revenue; and that 
it will require hundreds of thousands of worthy people to seek 
other employment and hundreds of millions of legitimately in- 
vested capital to seek other fields, no one will deny. Balanced 
against these and other considerations is the harm the sale of 
intoxicating liquors has wrought upon the Nation. But as I 
view the situation, these questions are hardly germane to the 
present discussion. Mr. Speaker, I distinguish between my 
duty as a Representative and my duty as a citizen and elector. 
In the one case I merely exercise my own privileges and rights; 
in the other I exercise those of other people. After I have 
voted here to give the people of the States the privilege which 
this resolution seeks, and to which I think they are clearly en- 
titled at our hands, and when the merits of the proposition 
itself come before them for decision, it will then be my duty as 
n citizen and voter to consider with them the grave questions 
of practicability, economy, sociology, and expediency, and all 
the other questions which are involved, and act in accordance 
with my own individual judgment and sense of duty. [Ap 
plause,] 

Mr. HOBSON. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. LOGUE]. 

Mr. LOGUE. Mr.. Speaker, it has been of considerable in- 
terest to me to-day to find such strong expressions in favor of 
temperance coming from many who are opposed to the resolu- 
tion offered. In 25 years of total abstinence work I have very 


Seldom met any of the gentlemen on the platform advocating the 
lessening of excessive drinking. 

I am a firm believer in education for the correction of moral 
or social evil. I believe that mere legislation can not do much 
in the way of substantial, corrective good, and that education, 
moral, social, and material, must be in the van of all legislation. 

Every State in the Union, recognizing the dangers of drink, 
has surrounded itself with excise law, with restrictive and 
regulative legislation. At the same time, it seems strange to me 
the sentiment against the enforcement of laws enacted to con- 
trol or regulate the liquor traffic. Why is it that prosecutions 
can be instituted for the infraction of any other law and no 
objection be raised, while a false sentiment is created if it is 
sought to enforce a similar statute against those who violate the 
liquor law? P 

I firmly believe in State regulation of the liquor traffic, be- 
cause I believe that back of any law we try to enforce should be 
local public sentiment that will support it. I believe that the 
boy and the girl have a right to be protected by the enforcement 
of restrictive and regulative measures that have been enacted. 
I am satisfied as well that it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to see that States are protected fromfoutside interference 
in the enforcement of the laws they have placed on their statute 
books regarding the liquor business. 

I have given up much of my time to the work of extending 
total abstinence. I believe it is our duty to be exemplars in 
the way we would have people go by the legislation we enact. 
I regret that the votes that will be cast in this House to-day 
will in many cases be political, representing either the favor or 
fear of a constituency, and not solely the expression of belief 
of the man himself. 

“Made in America” is the great cry these days, and we are 
proud of it, because we feel that from our great industries we 
can send out the best the world produces. I would like to see it 
go farther. I would like to see that spirit prevail in the train- 
ing of the boys and girls from whom we are making the men 
and women of the future, and much could be accomplished in 
this line by the real enforcement of restrictive and regulative 
laws that now exist regarding the liquor traffic, so that, avoid- 
ing the great danger of intemperance, we can make our boys 
and girls the best men and women in the world. 

Therefore I feel that much good would be done if the energy 
and spirit and earnestness displayed by well-meaning people for 
the extension of our present laws regarding the liquor traffic 
were directed toward the enforcement of those measures which 
experience has recognized should be enacted, and which expe- 
rience also recognizes should be enforced. I believe this en- 
forcement will be more pronounced when the laws are more 
local in chara public sentiment will be at hand to 
support them. 3 

There is no need in attempting to discuss the ravages caused 
by the use of intoxicating liquor and the individual misery that 
follows and the public harm done. There should be coopera- 
tion on the part of all well-meaning people to regulate and con- 
trol a traflic that is harmful, and this work should be associ- 
ated with education on the dangers of indulgence, creating pub- 
lic sentiment that will make the business unprofitable; and 
when it becomes unprofitable it will cease to exist. [Applause.} 

Mr. HOBSON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL of Californla. Mr. Speaker, in the scant time 
allotted to me I can scarce more than say that it is my fervent 
hope and wish that this resolution, making as it does for the 
prosperity, the betterment, and the happiness of this Nation, 
may pass this House by a vote largely in excess of the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

I have listened with interest to the flights of oratory this 
morning and to the more or less ingenious and ingenuous argu- 
ments for and against this question, and I am proud to think 
that I stand here representing the citizenry of a district in 
which an overwhelming majority of the people are in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition. 

We are asked here to-day to pass upon the so-called Hobson 
resolution, but we are not presented with nor asked to pass upon 
the question of national prohibition. As the representatives of 
the people we are asked to permit the voters of this Nation to 
express their views on this question at the polls. I have strong 
personal convictions as to the justness of passing a resolution 
which will permit the people of the Nation to vote for or against 
the continuance of the liquor traffic as a besetting and destroy- 
ing national evil. z 

If the arguments and statements presented and made in the 
numerous communications which I have received from the 
liquor interests are true, the whole question could be disposed of 
by the voters, and the activities of the churches, the Anti-Saloon 
League, and many temperance organizations, as well as the big 
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business corporations who bar from employment men addicted 
to drink, could all be fittingly rebuked at the polls, but those 
who are financially interested in the manufacture and sale of 
liquor know full well that a large and increasing majority of the 
people of this Nation are unalterably opposed to a continuance 
of the liquor traffie and the inevitable misery, want, and woe 
that follow in its wake. 

Mr. Speaker, I respect the opinions and convictions of every 
Member of this House as expressed by their votes on measures 
presented for consideration, but to those Members who are in- 
trenching themselves behind the doctrine of State rights I com- 
mend to their thoughtful consideration the following extract 
from an address by Rev. Sam W. Small, of Georgia: 


My countrymen, right now we are confronted by a peculiar situation. 
When we pro > the submission to the States of a constitutional 
amendment to probibit the liquor traffic we are met with the cry that we 
are attacking the doctrine of State rights. 

State rights! Why, we stand flat-footed and foursquare upon the 
very fundamental principle of State rights. It is for that principle we 
are fighting. In its name we are pleading that the 48 States of this 
Union be given the opportunity to exercise what Thomas Jefferson and 
all his compeers declared to be their“ indubitable, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible right "the right to alter, reform, amend, or change the Con- 
stitution under which they formed the Union. 

Our proposition can not win without the separate consents of 36 of 
the States. Whether those three-fourths, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, desire to change that instrument as we. propose can never be 
rightly. known until they are allowed to WN express their will. 

e- man who would arbitrarily deny them that right is not a 
friend. but an enemy of State rights. 

How strangely this doctrine sounds coming from the liquorites of the 
Nation, whose long record of contempt for State constitutions and State 
— 55 is fhe one broad bar sinister upon the escutcheon of our American 

vilization. 3 

Put them to the test of their vociferous loyalty to State rights by 
offering to repeal the internal-revenue laws a ing liquors. en you 
will hear wails of protest the like of which issue only from the 
1 of the Chicago stockyards. If there is anything on 
earth the liquorites of America do not want it is to be released from 
their partnership with Uncle Sam and to be turned over to the will of 
each of the 48 States of the Union. They don’t want State rights; they 
only want Congress to weave that doctrine into a coat of mall in 
— owl cases for the protection. of the liquor traffic from real State 
rights. ; 


And to the following extract from the Declaration of Princi- 
ples.of the Anti-Saloon League of America: 

The liquor traffic is national in its organization, character, and 
influence. It overflows the boundaries of States and refuses to be regu- 
lated or controlled. It is a Federal evil—a national menace, too power- 
ful for State authority, requiring national jurisdiction and treatment. 
It beggars the individual, burdens the State, and impeverishes the 
Nation. It commercializes vice and capitalizes human weakness. It 
impairs the public health, breaks the public peace, and debauches the 
public morals. It intimidates and makes cowards of public men. It 
dominates parties and conventions. It cajoles, bribes, or badgers the 
makers, interpreters, and administrators of law and suborns the public 


ress. 

p It claims for itself a apoca rigħt and privilege asserted by no other 
interest in all the land, 

lege utterly incompatible with free government—the 


The question of our preparedness for war has been discussed 
at length on the floor of the House and in the public press. 
The nations of Europe now engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
have taken cognizance of one important item of preparation, 
viz, the national conservation of human resources, which ex- 
ample might well be followed by the United States, and the 
passage of this resolution would be one peaceful, righteous step 
in the line of preparedness. We are advised by the President 
that we must in future time of need depend upon our citizen 
soldiery; if this be true we ought to be willing to help equip 
our men with strong, clean bodies, stout hearts, and steady 
neryes. In this connection I call attention to the following 
concise article from the California Outlook: 


EUROPE SOBER, 


Whatever of good in the law of compensation may come out of the 
European war, a lesson in temperance will bold a prominent place in it. 
The warring nations realize that to stand the severe test of physical 
endurance and nervous strain they must be sober. Russia's first act 
after mobilization was to stop the sale of vodka. France has taken 
steps to lessen the use of absinthe and England is appealin 
nation to abstain from alcoholic ‘drink during the war. In mene 
the country is plastered with patriotic posters making this appeal. It 
is interesting to note that the PA hri is on entirely economic grounds— 
the conservation of resources, both material and human. Four grounds 
are given for abstinence from alcoholic liquors: 

1. The grain destroyed for their production is required for food. 

2. The money spent upon drink will purchase many times its value 


in food. 

— Physical power depends upon food and must not be destroyed by 
alcohol, ; 
4. Alcohol lowers vitality and diminishes power to resist disease, 
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It is inconceivable that the ire of this temperance propaganda will 


pass with the ending of hostilities. So effective a refutation’ of the 
widespread fallacy that the consumption of alcoholic drinks makes for 
prosperity can not but leave a lasting impression on the Nation. 

One result of the war is almost certain to be a sober as well as a 
sobered Europe. 4 

Mr. Speaker, upon the Members of this House has devolved 
the most solemn duty that has confronted Congress in many. 
years. The vote of to-day will determine whether the Members 
of this House stand for happy, comfortable American homes. or 
for the body and soul destroying American saloon. The disposi- 
tion of this resolution will determine whether the moral forces 
of this Nation shall prevail over the beneficiaries of the liquor 
traffic, whether the voters of the United States shall be denied 
the privilege to express at the polls their sovereign right to 
amend the Constitution under which they live. 

Mr. HOBSON. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrers], and with that I will reserve the 
remainder of my time. If my figures are correct, I shall have 
used 44 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS] is recognized for 3 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosson] reserves 16 minutes. 


(Mr. FERRIS addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not come here to-day, 
to make an issue on the question as to whether men should be 
temperate or intemperate in their daily lives. I know of no 
man who would be so false to the teachings of the mother who 
bore him as to advocate intemperance. I not only believe in 
temperance, so far as the consumption of liquor is concerned, 
but I believe in temperance in every walk of life. Men should 
be temperate in their mental attitude toward other men, as 
well as temperate in the treatment of their own bodies. 


THE ISSUE. 


But the proposed amendment does not raise the issue of tem- 
perance. It is not a moral issue that is before us. The great 
moral issues which have confronted the world have not been 
worked out at the point of the sword or with the force of the 
governments behind them. The progress that the world has 
made in morality comes from the heart, following the teachings 
of God, and not from the force of men. The issue that is pre- 
sented to this House and the country to-day is a governmental 
issue as to whether or not the enforcement of certain police 
regulations had best be controlled by the National Government 
or left within the jurisdiction of the several States where they 
were placed by the fathers who builded this Republic. 

In order that I may not be misunderstood, I desire to say 
in the beginning that on the question of the enforcement of 
temperance laws I believe in local county option so far as my 
own State is concerned, becanse I believe that is the best way 
to enforce the law. My objection to the pending amendment 
is that it is an attempt to rob the States of their jurisdiction 
over police matters, in part to destroy the right of local self- 
gcvernment, and to establish a precedent that would concentrate 
the power of all government in the Government established here 
at Washington. 

I will not call your attention to the many things which have 
been said in favor of local self-government by the men who 
builded the Federal Constitution, but I do desire to read to you 
a quotation from the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
the author of religious liberty in Virginia, the man who was 
nearer in sentiment to the people of the United States than any 
man who has ever lived In our great Republic. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s autobiography, in commenting upon the 
power of the Federal judges, he wrote a few sentences that 
peculiarly apply to the question now in hand. I will trespass 
on your patience to read it to you. He said: ; 

It is not enough that honest men are appointed judges. All know 
the influence of interest on the mind of man, and how unconsciously 
his judgment is warped by that influence. To this bias add that of 
the esprit de corps, of their peculiar maxim and creed that it is the 
office of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction,” and the absence of 
responsibility, and how can we ex impartial decision between the 
General Government, of which they are themselves so. eminent a part, 
and an individual State, from which they have nothing to hope or 
fear? We have seen, too, that, contrary to all correct example, they 
are in the habit of going out of the question before them, to throw an 
anchor ahead, and grapple further hold for future advances of power. 
They are then, in fact, the corps of sangat and miners, steadily work- 

to undermine the independent ts of the States, and to con- 
solidate all power in the hands of that Government in which they have 
so important a freehold estate. But it is not by the consolidation, or 
concentration of powers but by their distribution that good govern- 
ment is effected. Were not this great countr 1 divided into 
States, that division must be made that each might do for Itself what 
concerns itself directly, and what it can so much better do than, a dis- 
tant authority, Every State again is divided into counties, each to take 
care of what lies within its local bounds; each county again into town- 
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«© governed by its individual proprietor. Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, we should soon want bread. 

It Is by this partition of cares, descending in gradation from general 
to particular, that the mass of human affairs may be best managed for 
the good and prosperity of all. 

Is there any true American whose soul responds to the genius 
of our Republic who will deny the truth of that utterance? 
Without intending any reflection on the motives of the gentle- 
men who present this resolution, I say, in the language of 
Thomas Jefferson, that by attempting to secure the adoption of 
this amendment they are “a corps of sappers and miners work- 
ing to undermine the independent right of the States.“ When 
you abandon the fundamental principles of the Constitution 
where does it lead you? To the Democratic side of the House 
I may say, Abandon the fundamental principles of your own 
party and where will you draw the line in the future? The 
men who wrote this Constitution that you seek to-day in part 
to destroy were the men who had given more thought to the 
necessities of a free government, to the danger of its overthrow, 
than any men who have ever lived within our Republic. They 
realized that when the powers of the Government are concen- 
trated in the hands of one central government, without restraint 
from any source, that we would ride to the same fall to which 
the Republics of Greece, the Republics of Rome, the Republics of 
every known country in the world ultimately come. [Applause.] 
‘And to protect against that danger they. established a central 
government at Washington to control national affairs, to attend 
to the business where one nation came in contact with another 
nation. But they reserved to the several States the powers of 
government that affect the individual, his rights, his liberty, 
and his happiness. Shall we begin the work of destruction? 

And yet, in an idle hour, cloaked in the robe of temperance— 
because all men believe in temperance—a faction has arisen in 
this Republic that would tear down the very fabric of the Goy- 
ernment itself and destroy the foundation stones on which it 
rests. [Applause.] 

It is not alone the statesmen of the past who have spoken on 
this question. I desire to read a few sentences from an edi- 
torial clipped from the Louisville Courier-Journal, written by a 
Democrat of the Samuel J. Tilden school of Democracy, who 
believed in those principles of our fathers that in this day and 
time we are asked to abandon. Col. Henry Watterson in an 
editorial in the Courier-Journal said this: 

The prohibition movement—a tyrannous scheme to establish virtue 
and morality by law, to regulate personal appetite and individual habit 
by the will of the majority, in embryo to resurrect and reestablish the 

rinciple and aflinity of church and state—is quite as mischievous a 
elusion as any of those which have gone before it. 

In — counties which have ordained prohibition two-thirds of those 
thus arreying themselves at the polls eved they were voting for tem- 
paranc against intemperance, whereas, which the event will prove, 

hey were voting against lawful procedure and just taxation on the 
one hand and I. er of outlawry and no taxation on the other hand. 

If prohibition prohibited, if law reached morals, the argument in 
favor of drastic legislation would be cogent, indeed. But the actual 
experience had everywhere shows exactly the contrary. The scheme is 
the offspring of emotional 13 It would in nowise accomplish the 
ends it alms at. It would on y ruin whole classes and regions, re- 
duce values and increase taxes, leaving the drink evil untouched in its 
nature to readjust itself to changed conditions, as it has done every- 
where that prohibition has laid its blight. 

The fact can not be successfully contradicted that prohibition 
established by law does not produce temperance or stop the liquor 
habit where the public sentiment of the local community does 
not sustain the law. It merely makes men outlaws instead of 
encouraging a respect for law and order. I contend that there 
is no law written on the statute books that is stronger than the 
sentiment of the jury in the jury box. In the last analysis the 
law in this land is enforced in the jury box. In most of the 
States of the Union, if not all, the jury is drawn from the juris- 
diction of the county within the State, and when public senti- 
ment in the county is adverse to the statute men who go into 
that jury box, or at least 1 in 12, will be found who are not 
in favor of enforcing the law, and you will have a law on 
the statute books which, instead of producing the desired re- 
sults, brings about a condition that puts all law into contempt 
and substitutes outlawry for a just administration of the law 
of the land. In fact, the resolution itself is not for temperance. 
It does not contend or propose that men shall be forced to cease 
drinking liquor. It merely proposes that it shall be unlawful to 
sell liquor. Nothing in this amendment would prevent any 
man from manufacturing his own liquor and drinking it when 
he pleased. It is not difficult to manufacture whisky. If 
the law does not prohibit it, it can be manufactured on the 
cooking stove; and I say to my friends from the South that if 
you merely want to prohibit the sale of liquor and not prohibit 
its use, and that is as far as you are going, then, so far as this 
resolution is concerned, you encourage blind tigers throughout 
the length and breadth of our country. Of course the answer 
to that would be that the State laws would prohibit, but you 


or wards, to manage minute details; and every ward into farms, 


are proposing to go beyond the State law. Some gentlemen have 
argued that you can enforce prohibition by the State law and 
by the Federal law. 

In physics I have been taught that two bodies can not occupy 
the same space at the same time and in the science of govern- 
ment I have been taught that two governments can not exercise 
jurisdiction over the same territory for the punishment of the 
Same crime at the same time. Possibly some of the advocates 
of this resolution may want to go so far as to advocate that a 
man shall be twice tried for one crime—that he shall be tried 
in a State court and tried in a Federal court—but I do not 
believe that such a proposition would meet with the approval 
of the sane judgment of the American people. 

THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE ISSUB, 

This question can not be disposed of without considering it 
from the financial side. It is true that the advocates of the 
resolution, when you say that it will destroy property or wipe 
out taxation, scoff and jeer at the proposition, but will the 
American people scoff and jeer at a question of confiscation 
when they really understand what is intended? 

THE SACRIFICE IN REVENUE, 

First, let me call your attention to what it will cost the Ameri- 
can people in the way of taxes to write this resolution on the 
statute books. The receipts of the Federal Government in 
Washington during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, from 
ordinary sources, were as follows: 

Receipts into the general fund, including vari- 
ous trust-fund receipts, but excluding postal 


revenues: 
CURRIE S E ee ea aes $292, 320, 014. 51 
Internal reyenue— 
Ordinary $308, 659, 732. 56 
- Corporation excise 
tay) 0 OTL OTT. 2 
Corporation income 
CC 32, 456, 662. 67 
Individual income 
T7 EOE 28, 253, 534. 85 
380, 041, 007. 30 


Sales of public lands 
Miscellancous == -2 ——ʃʃ 


2, 571, 774. 77 
59, 740, 370. 13 


Total ordinary receipts__________-______ 734, 673, 166. 71 


This table shows that the total ordinary receipts of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to $734,673,166.71. 
Of this amount $245,400,000, or over 33 per cent of it, was re- 
ceived from the internal revenue and customs taxes on malt 
liquors, spirits, and wines. 

Of the taxes levied on liquors $226,200,000 were received from 
internal revenue and $19,200,000 from customs, making the total 
of $245,400,000. Aside from the Federal revenue, I find that the 
revenue derived by the States from licenses amounted to 
$21,000,000, from counties $6,600,000, and from incorporated 
places haying a population of 2,500 and over $52,000,000, or a 
total that the States derived from liquor licenses of $79,600,000. 
This makes the total in the United States from all sources 
$325,000,000. 

I have a table, compiled by the Census Bureau, showing the 
exact amount of revenue from liquor licenses derived from each 
State, which I particularly wish to call to your attention. The 
amount received in the various States is as follows: 

Receipts from liquor licenses, 1913. 


623; 699 
757,519 
$33,748 


No county organization. 


1914. 
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— 
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S2 8888883883 
2888288 


Senge. 85 


88882828 


No county organization. 


Not reported, 
THE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED RESOLUTION, 

Mr. Speaker, if all revenue derived from the sale of liquor 
should be destroyed to accomplish a good purpose, it might be 
well to destroy this source of revenue and place the burden of 
taxation elsewhere, but I contend that if you adopt the pending 
resolution you will not accomplish the end you aim at, real tem- 
perance, but you will transpose law into license and establish 
national tyranny in place of local justice. You would not prevent 
the drinking of liquor or the evils that grow out of it, but you 
would destroy the supervision of the liquor traffic by local au- 
thority. You would destroy this revenue and the evils of intem- 
perance would still exist. Your people would have to bear the 
burdens of taxation in some other way. Are the people of New 
York State, where I understand they do not have a direct tax on 
property and their taxes are raised indirectly, willing to agree toa 
resolution that would sacrifice $17.000,000 of revenue for a theory, 
and place that amount of taxes on the land of the people? That 
is the issue for the American people to consider. Why, I can 
illustrate that in my own State without in any way intending 
to reflect on the high morals and character of the people of the 
great State of Georgia. I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that in Alabama we have local county option. There are 9 
counties in which liquor is sold out of 67 counties. The people 
of Alabama obtain a revenue of $585,645 from licenses in that 
State. In Georgia they have State-wide prohibition and no 
revenue derived, and yet there is as much liquor drunk in the 
State of Georgia as in the State of Alabama. 

27 THE CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY WITHOUT JUST COMPENSATION. 

Some of the advocates of this resolution laugh when it is 
Suggested to them that should the Constitution of the United 
States be amended in this particular it would confiscate millions 
of dollars of property of law-abiding citizens. Scorn may be 
the answer of the fanatic, but the just man will consider the 
facts. He will realize that a sentiment that may destroy his 
neighbor’s property to-day may carry his own to the shambles 
to-morrow. 

In 1909 there was invested in the liquor industry of the 
United States $771,516,000. At that time this industry em- 
DOT 77,779 persons, their annual wage amounting to $70,- 

The following table shows the number of persons engaged in 


the liquor industry, the capital employed, and the salaries and | Wisconsin 


wages paid in 1909: 


Liquors. 


Proprietors and firm members 
Salaried employees. $ 
Wage earners (average num 


tistics for 1911, at page TT, 
per 100,000 population for certain cities in specified States. 


For one I am not prepared to say that when property is 
destroyed, if it is destroyed for the public good, that the owner 
of that property should not receive just compensation, nor do 
I believe that the sentiment of the American people is in accord 
with the declarations we have heard from some of the pro- 
ponents of this resolution favoring destruction of property with- 
out compensation by law. 


DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT AND PRODUCE TEMPERANCE? 


It is contended that prohibition produces temperance where 
it is on the statute books, but I find on an examination of the 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of the Census that the improved 
conditions which we may naturally expect to find in the lives of 
men and women who practice real temperance are not fonnd 
to predominate in the States where prohibition laws have been 
on the statute books for many years as compared to those 
States where liquor is sold under a license system or where 
temperance laws are controlled by the sentiment of the local 
communities. 

VIOLENT DEATHS (EXCLUDING SUICIDE). 


Census Bulletin 112, on Mortality Statistics for 1911, at 
page 77, shows the death rate per 100,000 population from violent 
deaths, excluding suicide, for certain cities in specified States. 

The census investigation in 1911 shows. that the average 
death rate by violence, exclusive of suicide, for cities investi- 
gated in 29 States in which liquor was lawfully sold was lower 
than that of Kansas, for many years a prohibition State. In 3 
it was higher. In 6 prohibition States investigated, Tennessee 
and West Virginia show a higher death rate than Kansas. 

The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 
112, on mortality statistics for 1911, and shows the death rate 
per 100,000 population from violent deaths, excluding suicide, 
for certain cities in specified States. 


Death rate per 100,000 population from violent deaths (excluding suicide). 


Liquor-license 
States having an 
Average death rat Prohi- 
2 bit ion 
State. States 
Lower | Higher (average). 
than than 
Kansas. 
Ent ire registration are. r 
All registration cities. r 


Registration cities in— 
Kansas. 


— 


JARRE: Sagal 
ecoang 


SUICIDE, 
Bulletin 112 of the Bureau of the Census, on Mortality Sta- 


shows the death rate from suicide 


The table shows that cities were investigated in 38 States. 
Twenty States show a lower average death rate from suicide 
where liquor is lawfully sold than Kausas: Eleven show a 
higher death rate than Kansas. Of the prohibition States. 
West Virginia was the only one haying a higher oer rute 
than Kansas. 
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The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 112, 
on Mortality Statistics for 1911, and shows the death rate from 
omg per 100,000 population for certain cities in specified 

tates: 
Death rate per 100,000 population from suicide. 


Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island.............. l 


1 Same as Kansas. 
DIVORCE. 

Census Bulletin No. 96, on Marriage and Divorce, page 42, 
shows the annual average divorce rate per 100,000 married 
population, by States, in 1900. 

It shows that 27 States in which liquor is lawfully sold have 
a lower divorce rate than Kansas, and that 13 States in which 
liquor is lawfully sold have a higher rate. Oklahoma is the 
only prohibition State having a higher divorce rate than 
Kansas. 

Tte following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 96, 
on Marriage and Divorce, and shows the average annual di- 
vorce rate per 100,000 married population, by States: 

Annual divorce rate per 100,000 married population. 


Continental United States 


Kansas 
North Attantic division: 


t. 
New Vork 
New bs wt 
Pennsy 


—— — 


Annual divorce rate per 100,900 married population —Continued. 


ZORRO Central division: 


m.....rernressssnsestenesepssseneensssesssjeresssenes] 0 8 „„ 


Hn 4r“i % 4 „„ 7 


DIVORCE BECAUSE OF DRUNKENNESS, 

Census Bulletin No. 96, on Marriage and Divorce, page 47, 
shows the number of divorces granted to wives because of the 
drunkenness of the husband. 

This table shows that during the period from 1887 to 1906 
there were 33,080 divorces granted to wives because of their 
husbands’ drunkenness. During this time the State of Kansas 
granted more divorces on account of the drunkenness of the 
husband than 25 States in which liquor was lawfully sold. 
Maine was the only prohibition State granting more divorces 
for drunkenness of the busband than Kansas. 

The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 96, 
on Marriage and Divorce, and shows the number of divorces 
granted from 1887 to 1906 to wives because of the drunkenness 
of the husband, by States: 


Divorces, 1887 to 1906, granted to wives because of the drunkenness oF the 
husband, by States. 


—— 22*—2*ẽ—t%⁵%. 9 «««vt 4 „43%ñ 


Kansas 
North Atlantic division: 
Maine. 


1914. 
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Divorces, 1887 to 1906, granted to wires, eto. Continued. 


Liquor-license 
peate having à Prohi- 
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SAVINGS. 


> The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for.the 
‘fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, at page 460, shows the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency with regard to the average 
saving of each depositor in the savings banks of the United 
States in 1913. 

This report shows that in 27 States in which liquor is law- 
fully sold the average saving per depositor is higher than that 
of the average depositor in Kansas. In 9 States where liquor is 
lawfully sold the average saving is lower than in Kansas. Four 
prohibition States show a higher average than Kansas and 4 a 
lower average, 

The following table-shows the average savings for each de- 
positor in the savings banks of the United States, by States, 
in 1913: 

Average savings for each esas we in the savings banks of the United 
States, by States, in 1913. 


Liquorlicense 

States having an 
average saving 
per depositor— 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


88 Bulletin No. 103, on Religious Bodies, 1906, at page 40, 
shows the relation of church membership to the population in 
1906 by States. 

The religious-body investigation of 1906 shows the following 
interesting facts: That out of 49 State investigations only 4 
States had a lower church membership in proportion to the 
population than Kansas. Two of these States—Wyoming and 
Oregon—were States in which liquor was sold and two pro- 
hibition States—West Virginia and Oklahoma. Thirty-eight 
States in which liquor is lawfully sold had a larger percentage 
church membership than Kansas. 

The following table shows the relationship of church member- 
ship to the population in 1906 by States: 


Percentage of church membership to total population in 1906, by States. 


Liquor-license 
States having a 


THE SOLUTION OF THE ISSUE. 


In conclusion, let me say that this is not a question of tem- 
perance; it is not a moral question; it is merely a question as 
to whether you are going to substitute for the authority of your 
State to enforce its laws against your own people the authority 
of the Federal Government, that may or may not be in sym- 
pathy with the sentiment, the character, and the history of 
your people. [Applause.] In my judgment, there is but one 
way to work this question out, and that is by education sus- 
tained by local laws. The one Government in the world most 
without prohibition laws is the Empire of Germany. There has 
been a greater growth of temperance societies in Germany than 
in our own country where we have more prohibition statutes 
than any other civilized land. 

Let our judgment be guided by the light of experience, and 
we have had much experience in attempting to secure temper- 
ance by prohibition legislation. That experience has proved 
that, as a rule, the smaller the unit of local option the more 
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est progress to complete sobriety obtained. 


Let us not forget that every law intended to regulate the sale 
of liquor is a farce when it does not embody the sentiment of 


the community in which it is to be enforced. It is a breeder 
of fraud and corruption and of contempt for constituted au- 
thority. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under an arrangement 
made with the gentleman from Illinois, I yield him the re- 
mainder of my time—20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. And I reserve that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] yields 20 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], and the gentleman from Illinois reserves that time. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read in my 
time an amendment which I propose to offer. Add at the end 
of the second section the following: 

J The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read for informa- 
on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of the second section the following: But there is 
reserved to each State the exclusive power to regulate, control, or 
prohibit within its territorial boundaries the use or the manufacture 
or conveying into or out of such territorial boundaries of intoxicating 
liquors for use for all purposes other than as a beverage.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in some remarks last Friday 
I referred to the fact that the liquor men had urged the rule 
in this case because they believed they could defeat the resolu- 
tion at this time, and I also stated my attitude as opposing the 
resolution, giving my reasons therefor. Those reasons appear 
to me to be sound and my conclusions correct. Standing alone, 
my position would be satisfactory to me. Certain considera- 
tions, however, fall far short of gratifying to me. For instance, 
very few of the many persons who have congratulated me on 
my position have based their concurrence on the same reasons 
which control my views, but on considerations which I can not 
approve at all nor base a vote upon. I disapprove the resolu- 
tion because I fear its adoption would result in nullifying the 
prohibition we have already secured, while those who urge 
us to oppose it express apprehension that its adoption would 
extend prohibition throughout the Union; and they set up the 
vested rights of makers and sellers of whisky, deprecating the 
proposed destruction of the moneyed interest of liquor establish- 
ments as if the gains of rum sellers could justify and com- 
pensate for blasted homes, unhappy wives, debauched sons, and 
ruined human souls. I fear that the adoption of this amend- 
ment will supplant local prohibition already secured and will 
be less effective than State control, but I find myself supported 
by so few in nursing those fears it makes me lonesome and 
leads me to doubt the validity of my fears. I have concluded 
that less than two score of my colleagues who oppose this 
resolution sympathize with my view far enough to base their 
opposition on it. That is the only reason that appeals to me 
to oppose the resolution, and that reason is not fundamental. 
It is such a one as I may be mistaken about. There is another 
thing not at all to my taste. All must have noticed that the 
press and the public regard this as a fight between the “ wets” 
and the “drys,” and the “wets” are already exulting in 
anticipation of victory. If that is really the line-up and the 
“wets” are to be proclaimed as triumphant I do not care to be 
one of the victors. I am conscientiously opposed to barrooms 
and social drinking as a beverage and am unwilling to be 
advertised as having voted to secure a victory in behalf of their 
continuance to curse the world. 

My State has State-wide prohibition; all but seven or eight 
counties have enjoyed prohibition for many years, vastly to the 
advancement of sobriety, morality, education, observance of 
law, prosperity, and happiness. Four-fifths of the people of my 
State and the district I represent favor prohibition and oppose 
barrooms and social drinking. The proposed amendment pre- 
sents a question of method and efficacy. I do not believe the 
amendment wise nor well drawn, nor calculated to produce the 
results desired by its supporters, but if I vote for it and make 
a mistake, that mistake is approved and shared by my people, 
and it will be made in the direction and with the intention of 
supporting and spreading prohibition rather than fostering and 
making drunkards, poverty, misery, and crime, and in case of 
doubt it is far preferable in every way to stand with the sober, 
the orderly, and righteous rather than those who get drunk, 
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or for a price put the bottle to a neighbor “and make liim 
drunken also.” [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOULDEN]. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, the question under considera- 
tion is one of paramount importance to the Nation. It is a dis- 
tinctive departure from the well-established practices and tra- 
ditions of our Republic. The matter of amending that sacred 
instrument, the Constitution of the United States, has been 
very charily done since its adoption a century and a quarter 
ago. But 17 amendments so far have been added. The States 
have the authority and power to regulate their own internal 
affairs. The liquor traffic is one of those that interests the 
people perhaps as much as any other, and they are or should 
be entirely competent to settle this vexed question to their 
satisfaction. 

I regard this attempt as a direct invasion of the rights of 
the States, and if for no other reason I would vote against the 
proposition. But there are other reasons that actuate me on 
this subject. While I cheerfully voted for the rule, always 
believing in the fullest and freest discussion of every subject 
in which the people are interested, I yield to no man in Gon- 
gress in my desire to do everything to benefit the people of 
the country and improve their condition everywhere, and if I 
felt that national prohibition would better accomplish these 
results my vote would gladly and willingly be cast for it. 

Being a firm believer in temperance, not only as to liquors 
but in everything else, both in practice and in theory, and an 
advocate of local and State self-government, I can not support 
the proposed measure. I trust that it will be defeated and that 
the States, counties, and municipalities will take warning from 
this agitation, world-wide in its character, and adopt sane 
proper laws for the enforcement of decency and order in the sell- 
ing of liquor. 

In my travels throughout this country and in Europe it has 
been my observation that prohibition. without a strong public 
sentiment behind it is not only a failure but a positive injury to 
the people of the community. The creation of a public senti- 
ment against the immoderate use of stimulants and its indis- 
criminate sale without rigid legal enactments on the part of 
the States is the only safeguard against drunkenness and the 
other evils of intemperance. 

I shall not in the few minutes allotted me go into the ques- 
tion of revenue or the interference with the personal and social 
habits of the people, but content myself with voting against the 
proposition that the Federal Government shall interfere with 
the rights of the States in the regulation of their own affairs, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. : 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I also yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
is recognized for five minutes. 


[Mr. RUCKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Speaker, Congress has en- 
acted legislation the purpose of which is to give to the States 
control of the liquor traffic, In the first instance, it was asserted 
that as State laws in relation to the liquor traftic did not apply 
to original packages in interstate commerce, enforcement of the 
laws was ineffective. So the act of August 8, 1890, generally re- 
ferred to as the Wilson law, was passed, by which intoxicating 
liquors upon arrival in a State become subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such State enacted in the exercise of 
its police powers to the same extent and in the same manner 
as though such liquors had been produced in such State and are 
not exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced in original 
packages. This law enlarged the power of the States over liq- 
uor in interstate commerce, and the words “arrival in the 
State“ were construed by the courts to mean delivery to the 
consignee. It was then argued that to be completely effective 
State laws should become operative as soon as the commodity 
entered the State. While there has been difference of opinion 
in relation to the power of Congress to withdraw protection of 
the rules of interstate commerce from a commodity in course of 
transportation, still the act was passed known as the Webb law, 
which took effect March 1, 1913, and provides that the shipment 
or transportation of intoxicating liquor from one State into 
another, to be received, , Or sold, or in any manner 
used, either in the original package or otherwise, in violation of 
any law of such State, is prohibited. If the constitutionality of 
the Webb law is sustained, each State has complete control not 
only of the liquor manufactured within its own borders, but 
complete control of liquor imported into it from other States and 
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from foreign countries. The object of the legislation enacted by 
Congress has been to grant to each State such authority over 
interstate commerce as is necessary for the complete exercise of 
the police power of the State over traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
This joint resolution has a wholly different object. It seeks 
for the first time to vest the police power in the Federal Govern- 
ment by prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors everywhere throughout the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

If, as has been stated, complete power is vested in each State 
to deal with the liquor traffic, it is plain that, without any 
change in the Federal Constitution, the power now exists to 
terminate the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor in 
any State when the exercise of that power is deemed necessary 
or desirable by the people. This joint resolution is not pressed. 
because there is not power now in the States to control the 
matter, but it is pressed because some of the States do not see 
fit to exercise that power in the manner provided by this joint 
resolution. While in one breath we are told of the triumphs 
achieved in some States by the free use of the ballot, with the 
very next we are told that the joint resolution is necessary to 
enforce prohibition in other States, regardless of the wishes of 
their citizens. Indeed, the chief issue presented by this joint 
resolution is not in relation to prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
The chief issue it presents is in relation to increased centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. The danger of cen- 
tralization is not imaginary. It has been dwelt on by those 
who established and by those who have maintained the Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to see how a longer step in centralization 
can be taken than by vesting in the Federal Government the 
exercise of the police power. The Federal Government was not 
organized with that purpose in view. It has neither judicial nor 
administrative machinery for it. It is a power outside the scope 
and purpose of the Federal Government. The liquor traffic is 
controlled by the exercise of the police power, and the police 
power is the most important of the powers reserved to the 
States. The State governments have been organized with this 
power in view, and their courts and administrative systems have 
been established so that the power can be exercised in a manner 
consistent with the personal liberty of the citizen. The question 
can be left to the people of each State to decide for itself. 
That is the only way it can be decided in accordance with the 
fundamental principles upon which the Republic is based. It is 
not a question of State rights. It is broader and deeper. Should 
the purpose of this resolution prevail, we can not hope to main- 
tain the integrity of our constitutional system. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 

man from Texas [Mr. GARRETT}. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, of all the days that have come and 
gone in the history of this House, none will mark a greater 
epoch in its history than this day through which we are now 
passing. This is true because of the great question that is now 
up for consideration. 

I want in the few minutes allotted to me to speak briefly 
concerning some of the things that have been said during this 
discussion and to give some of the reasons which impel me to 
support this resolution. In the outset I want to announce this 
principle that I favor every law in my State or in my Nation 
that will make it as easy as possible for men to do right and as 
hard as possible for men to do wrong. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, when we listen to the lamentations of those who 
are opposing the submission of the proposed amendment to our 
National Constitution, one would think that Congress was at- 
tempting to pass nation-wide prohibition of the liquor traffic by 
statutory enactment or was attempting to pass a law abolishing 
all State lines. Let me say to my much-disturbed friends, “ Let 
not your souls be thus troubled.” There is nothing being done 
or attempted here out of the ordinary whatever. We are simply 
proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution, to be 
submitted to all the States, and to become a law when ratified 
by a majority of three-fourths of the States of this Union. 
And let me remind you we are proceeding in exactly the way 
and manner pointed out by our forefathers, who made and be- 
queathed to us that much-beloved document. The language of 
the amendment to be submitted, as agreed on by its friends, is 
plain and to the point. It is as follows: 

ARTICLE —. 


Scrion 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof and 
exportation for sale thereof are forever prohibited. 

EC. 2. The Congress or the States shall have power independently 
or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, section 2 of the proposed amendment absolutely 
reserves to all the States all the police power they now have 


to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
and leaves them free to act independently of or concurrently 
with the Congress of the United States in the enactment of all 
needful legislation for the enforcement of section 1 of the pro- 
posed article of amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I want now to speak briefly of the question of 
State rights or State sovereignty as the same affects the ques- 
tion now before us, which, I think, have been somewhat clouded 
during this argument. 

Gentlemen, whenever any State in this Union undertakes to 
deal with the liquor traffic it has but two rights and only two. 
One is the right to permit the manufacture and sale—or regu- 
lation—of the traffic, and the other is the right to absolutely 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating liquors 
within its confines. = 

In my State I have voted for, spent my time and means advo- 
cating, State-wide prohibition by constitutional amendment, 
thereby trying to persuade my people to surrender the right 
of that Commonwealth to permit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The States being fully protected in all 
their reserved rights to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, as provided in section 2 of the amendment, 
the question of State rights” does not bother me, because Tam 
more than willing for the State of Texas to surrender the right 
to manufacture and sell alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. 
And if I am willing for that right to be surrendered in my 
State, I, as a representative of all the people of Texas, cer- 
tainly ought to be willing for the prohibitionists and antipro- 
hibitionists of my State to have an equal oppertunity with all 
the other States to say through their legislatures whether or 
not they are willing for this right to be surrendered. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in his devotion to the doctrine 
of State rights. Sirs, let me remind you that I come from that 
stock of American ancestry which has ever held sacred and 
dear that great doctrine. I am the son of a father who offered 
three of his own precious boys as a living sacrifice upon the 
alter of his native southland in defense of the sovereign rights 
of the Confederate States. My father was a native Virginian, 
my mother a southern Kentuckian; I was born in old Tennes- 
see, and went to the great Empire State of Texas of my own 
choosing—because I wanted to live in the greatest and biggest 
State in the Union.  [Applause.] I resent the charge that we 
who favor the submission of this amendment to the States for 
their adoption or rejection are attempting to surrender to the 
Federal Government the reserved powers of the States. I am 
now and have always been a firm believer in the autonomy of 
the States. I do now and have always opposed Federal inter- 
ference with the States in the enactment and enforcement of 
laws for the general welfare of their people. And I here and 
now challenge the opponents of this resolution to show wherein 
any State of this Union would be deprived of any right it now 
has save and except the one right to permit the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors. 

If any man upon this floor is desirous of having his State 
retain the right to permit the manufacture and sale of intoxt- 
eating liquors, let him so vote and speak. As for myself, I am 
willing that such right shall pass forever and forever. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument has been advanced here that this 
amendment should not be submitted because in the event of its 
adoption a great deal of personal property would be confiscated. 

The gentlemen who make that argument seem to have for- 
gotten some very important history in connection with other 
amendments to the Constitution that have been adopted in the 
past and their effect upon personal property and the rights of 
the States. 

Why, sirs, back yonder before my eyes ever beheld the dawn 
of day the thirteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was submitted and ratified, and it took away from my people 
and my country, without compensation, over $4,000,000,000 of 
personal property, to say nothing of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of lives of the very flower of our southern manhood 
and the multiplied millions and millions of dollars of other 
property that was swept away by a cruel and unnecessary war 
that preceded its adoption. 

Do not misunderstand me, gentlemen. I do not refer fo that 
dark period in the history of my people of the Southland and of 
this Republic in a vindictive or revengeful spirit. Far be it 
from me, for I doubt if any man deplores more than myself 
that the institution of human slavery ever existed in this coun- 
try. My one deep and lasting regret is that the statesmen of 
that time did not find some other and better way to settle the 
question than an appeal to arms; and the only reason that I 
refer to that question now is to remind the opponents of this 
resolution that there came a time in the history of this Republic 
when a majority of the people, yea, a three-fourths majority 
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of the then States of this Union, declared that human slavery 
was a great national moral wrong; that it had no right to exist 
anywhere in the United States; and abolished it. And hear 
me to-day, gentlemen, for I declare unto you a truth, as it has 
been with human slavery, so shall it be with alcoholic liquors. 
And yet when we people of the South are willing to join you 
people from the North to destroy the liquor traffic in the United 
States, you fellows hollo out to us about State rights and the 
preservation of property. [Applause and laughter.] 

There is not a man engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
liquor to-day who has not voluntarily gone into the business 
with the absolute knowledge that the very State in which he 
is carrying on the business reserves to itself the right by legis- 
lative or constitutional enactment to destroy his business any day 
it sees fit and pay him nothing: A man has no property right in 
an unlawful business, and the moment that this Government or 
any State says that whisky and beer and intoxicating liquors of 
all kinds shall no longer be manufactured or sold because of their 
contaminating influence upon the morals, health, and happiness of 
mankind, that moment whatever property right which they may 
have had in the business is gone, and they must pocket their loss 
just as our fathers had to pocket theirs when you took their 
niggers away from them. [Applause and laughter.] That is 
all there is to it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the few moments that I have left I 
wish to give a few reasons why I am against the liquor traffic. 
First, however, I want to put this proposition to every Member 
upon the floor of this House to-day: I want you to rise in your 
places and tell me one good thing that intoxicating liquor has 
ever done for mankind, and I will pause for a reply. Name it. 
Name me just one thing that the saloons of this country ever 
did to make the world brighter and better. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now and expect to remain unalterably 
opposed to the traffic in intoxicating liquors. I regard the 
saloon as the one great enemy of the home, the church, the 
school, and the State, and in my opinion it has no proper place 
in our civilization. I am opposed to it because of the misery, 
suffering, and privation it has brought to the human race. 
Sirs, there is scarcely a home in all our land that has not felt, 
directly or indirectly, the cruel hand of this great destroyer of 
human happiness. It is no respecter of persons. It will enter 
the home of the high or low and will destroy the first born and 
then scorn the lamentations of a kind father and devoted mother 
who ever mourn the loss of their loved one. Its unfortunate 
victims fill our jails, penitentiaries, and asylums for the insane. 

It enters the sanctity of the home and destroys the sacred 
relation of husband and wife, parent and child. 

It causes the sins of the father to be visited upon his chil- 
dren even unto the third and fourth generations. 

It disregards the laws of God and man. 

It has repeatedly invaded local territory where the people 
by their solemn votes have declared its sale unlawful, thereby 
utterly disregarding the doctrine of local self-government. 

It refuses to be regulated; therefore it must be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, those who fail to see the end of the liquor 
traffic in this country belong to that class of people who, having 
eyes, they see not. They fail to recognize the great forces in 
ne land of ours that will no longer strike hands with the 
saloon. 

Why, sirs, the great religious, moral, benevolent, and com- 
mercial organizations of this country have almost, without ex- 
ception, closed their doors in the face of the liquor traffic. Do 
you know of a single banking institution, life insurance com- 
pany, railroad company, manufacturing company, industrial 
corporation, mercantile company, college, or common school that 
will employ a young man who is a habitual user of strong 
drink? Why? I will tell you. It is because experience in the 
business world has demonstrated beyond question that men 
who are given to the habitual use of strong drink oftentimes 
go wrong when least expected. Why is it that such benevolent 
orders as the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Woodmen of the World, and many others I might men- 
tion have all closed their doors in the face cf the saloon? The 
answer is easy. All of these benevolent orders of brotherhood 
are founded upon the eternal principles of love, friendship, 
truth, and charity, and the chain of brotherhood that binds 
them together is forged from these mighty links. Their mission 
in the world is one of mutual helpfulness. They care for their 
sick, bury their dead, and provide for the widows and orphans 
of their brethren. ‘The saloon makes too many widows and 
orphans, therefore it has no place with them. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years a great number of our good peo- 
ple have opposed precinct, county, end State-wide prohibition 
upon the ground that as long as the National Government per- 
mitted the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors and per- 


mitted them to be shipped from one State to another under the 

interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Constitution it would 

pe 3 to ever have effective local prohibition of any 
nd. 

The proposed amendment fully meets this objection. It goes 
to the very fountainhead of the trouble. If submitted and rati- 
fied, it puts an end to the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes in the United States for all time. 

Yet I am told that I should vote against this amendment, 
because my country will be filled with “blind tigers” and the 
nigger cabins will be full of it all over the country. My God, 
that is not what I am afraid of for my boy. I am not afraid 
that a “blind tiger” or a speak-easy nigger cabin will ever get 
him; but what I am afraid of for him and for myself are those 
tigers that have glittering and glaring eyes that shine out upon 
every prominent corner that you find in your cities and are 
recognized by law. Those are the ones I am afraid of, those 
tigers that can see, not those that are blind. [Applause.] 

You argue here about the brothels and the low dives. Does 
not this Government issue a license to the very lowest of them? 
Why denounce them so vehemently? Are not all these but the 
degenerate children of the liquor trafic? If they exist, as you 
contend, that fact alone is conclusive proof that the liquor 
traffic should be destroyed. My dear sirs, I say to you that 
those are the places where the poor unfortunate victim of the 
liquor traffic finds his end. The beginning is in the so-called 
high-class beer gardens and saloons, with mahogany furniture, 
where nice little drinks are fixed up with all sorts of fruits 
floating around in them. [Applause.] There is where the boy 
or young man first gets the appetite for it, and when that appe- 
tite is once formed and he becomes a confirmed drunkard and 
his body all poisoned, money, friends, and his usefulness all 
gone, he is kicked out of the high-class saloon. Should he, per- 
chance, pause to look back over the rough, hard path of a mis- 
spent life, it is sadly true that you may doubtless find him 
hanging around the doggery. God speed the day when we may 
have a saloonless Nation, forever at peace with itself, the world, 
and all mankind. [Prolonged applause.] 

r The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
exp K 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. THOMSON}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOM- 
SON] is recognized. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the 
adoption of the pending resolution. Whenever a public-policy 
question of this kind comes before Congress we never fail to 
witness a tremendous rattling of the old dry bones of State 
rights. The present occasion has proven no exception to that 
rule. I doubt not that there are still abroad in the land numer- 
ous devotees of that old mossback doctrine who really believe 
all they tell us about it, and some are with us to-day. I also 
know, as you all do, that there are many who raise this poor 
overworked skeleton, in an attenipt to scare everybody, when- 
ever a question arises which they feel can not be met success- 
fully with any legitimate argument. On every such occasion 
‘they hypocritically raise their hands and eyes to Heaven and 
implore us here in Congress not to do violence to the sacred 
rights reserved by the several States to themselves. 

What is the Federal Government but the creature of the 
States, brought into being by them after they themselves had 
become established, and by the States given certain prescribed 
functions as laid down in the Federal Constitution? A conven- 
tion of the representatives of the States adopted the Constitu- 
tion, setting forth, among other things, the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. That Constitution as thus adopted by the 
convention was duly ratified by the States themselves. 

Mindful of the fact that as the States increased in number 
and developed with the passing of the years, it might prove de- 
sirable to change the provisions of the Constitution or add to 
them, the original States in framing the Constitution laid 
down the manner in which it could be amended. According to 
Article V of the Constitution it may be amended in one of two 
ways, and the resolution now before us submits an amendment 
to the Constitution according to the first of those two ways, as 
thus set forth in that article. The proposed amendment would 
add to the powers of Congress in that it would so extend those 
powers as to cover the subject matter of the amendment. 

If this amendment becomes a part of the Constitution, it can 
only be with the affirmative approval of at least three-fourths 
of the States. If three-fourths or more of the States do declare 
for national prohibition and approve an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which adds to the powers of their creature, the Federal 
Government, by giving it jurisdiction over that matter through 
its Congress, that they have the right to do it under the terms 
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of the Constitution no one can deny. And what perfect non- 
sense it is for us to try to scare ourselves into believing that 
we have violated the sacredness of State rights if we pass an 
enabling resolution which makes it possible for the States 
themselves, by a majority of three-fourths or more, to add to 
the powers of their Central Government, as originally laid down 
in the Constitution. 

Those who are hiding behind the skirts of State rights to- 
day are not doing so for any intelligent reason. They are doing 
so by force of habit. That hiding place has harbored them 
before, and it will continue to every time a momentous question 
presents itself which they are afraid to meet in the open and 
solve with the exercise of common sense. Everybody who is 
honest with himself knows that we can not be charged with 
violating the rights of the States if we pass a resolution making 
it possible for the States to say whether they wish to enlarge 
the powers originally granted by them to the Federal Govern- 
ment, especially when we know that before those powers can 
be extended, as proposed, at least three-fourths of the States 
must act in favor of the proposition, 

The question of whether we individually favor one side or 
the other of the question involved is not the real issue before 
us. It seems to me that whenever a large and substantial 
number of the citizens of our States petition this body for the 
passage of a resolution submitting to the States for their action 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution, framed originally 
as it was by the States and containing a clause providing for 
its amendment in this manner, if we refuse to adopt the resolu- 
tion, we are by that very act denying to the States the right to 
express themselves on the question of amending the Constitu- 
tion in one of the two ways laid down in that instrument and 
in that one of those two ways which the States themselves have 
specified that they wish to invoke, as indicated in their numer- 
ovs petitions to Congress. 

No, my friends, let us at least be honest with ourselves. 
When such a resolution as this is proposed let us not attempt 
a sanctimonious look and howl about “State rights.“ Let us 
either give the real reason for our opposition or let us vote for 
the adoption of tbe resolution and thus give the States the 
right to say whether or not they wish to adopt this constitu- 
tional amendment. That is one reason why I shall yote as I 
have indicated. 

We are urged to vote against this resolution because it might 
lead to a minority of the people of the country adopting an 
amendment against the wishes of a majority. That argument, 
if adhered to, would have prevented the adoption of any of the 
17 amendments that have already been made to the Consti- 
tution, and any such position as that would block the submission 
to the people of any further amendment on any question. 

Many of those who are not in favor of prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage give as one of their reasons 
for their position the fact that it would interfere with the 
property rights of the brewers and others engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of liquor. This same argument was urged 
against that paragraph in the Underwood tariff bill which 
placed sugar on the free list. And the reply made to the Loul- 
siana sugar growers by some of the same gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle who are now urging us not to jeopardize any 
of the property rights of the liquor interests was, Turn your 
rich soil to the growing of other crops, for which it is really 
better adapted and which as a matter of fact will in time bring 
you greater profits.” If in that case you were correct in your 
premises and your reply was not an unsound one, why reverse 
yourselves now when a reply along those same lines would be 
more sound? Every dollar invested in the manufacture and 
sale of liquor to-day will find its way into other and better 
avenues of endeavor and of investment if that one is closed to 
it. Why not answer the brewers as you did the sugar growers 
of the South only a few months ago and bid them turn their 
property to the growing of other crops than broken down 
wrecks of humanity and produce something for which their 
property is really better adapted and which will in fact bring 
them greater profits if they really know how to estimate those 
profits? 

The use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage never strength- 
ened or built up a human being since time began, and it never 
will. Who, on the other hand, will try to even estimate the 
hundreds of thousands it has broken down and brought to 
their ruin? Strong drink never reformed a criminal in the 
world's history, but, on the other hand, it is and always has 
been and always will be a greater cause of crime than any 
other one thing. That is not my opinion, but the unanimous 
judgment and conviction of every criminologist there is. 

For every home where intoxicating liquor is used as a bev- 
erage without going to excess and without bringing misery 
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to that home you can find a hundred or a thousand homes 
where the use is carried to excess and where it brings misery 
in every form and death and agonies worse than death, the 
victims of which in most cases are not the excessive users 
themselves, but those who are dependent on them. If all the 
crime and misery directly due to drink can be done away by 
prohibiting the use of liquor, what a crime is the selfishness 
of those who claim they can and want to use it without going 
to excess and who prefer the gratification of their appetites to- 
the removal of all the crime and misery brought about by 
others because of drink. 

But we are told that prohibition does not prohibit. True. it 
has not succeeded in doing so in many instances, and one 
reason why it has not is to be found in the fact that a so- 
called dry State or community bordering upon a so-called 
wet State or community is much at the mercy of the manu- 
facturers and sellers in the latter district. Where such dis- 
tricts lie side by side laws against the sale of intoxicating 
liquor can be violated without much trouble, and often are. 
But such would not be the case if the traffic were removed 
from the country entirely. If the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage is a good thing for a State, 
it would be just as good for the Nation, and it would be better 
for that State if it were applied to the Nation. 

The day when the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage shall be no more in this country of ours is 
coming just as surely as we are present in this Chamber this 
afternoon. You who are going to vote against this resolution 
know that as well as I do. If this resolution should be adopted 
by the requisite vote and be submitted to the States and should 
fail to be ratified by the number of States necessary to make it 
a part of the Constitution, I, for one, would be willing to abide 
the decree of the people, although I would regret the fact that 
that day had not yet come. If, on the other hand, it shonld 
be ratified by the requisite number of States, you who might 
regret that that day had arrived ought likewise to be willing to 
abide the people’s conclusion. And truer still is the fact that 
either of us who denies to the States and the people of those 
States the right to adopt or reject this proposed amendment 
through their legislatures, as we do when we vote against this 
resolution, is violating a right which the people and the States 
are entitled to, 

In the language of the Constitution, whenever a substantial 
number of the people of the States ask an opportunity to vote 
on such an amendment we in this body should deem it neces- 
sary” to pass such a resolution as is needed to give them the 
opportunity they seek. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be advised when I have 
consumed 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire recognition for 
himself? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 25 minntes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself for a 
little while to what is known as the Morrison amendment. It is 
understood that Mr. Morrison, of Indiana, will offer this as a 
substitute for the pending amendment. It reads as follows: 

ARTICLE —. 
n rituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
. pity 33 rie Dto 5 State of the United 
States, or into the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of Alaska, 
from any other State, District. Territory, country, place, or region, 
domestic or foreign, is forever prohibited. 

It is quite evident, Mr. Speaker, that that amendment is in 
some respects more drastic prohibition than the so-cailed Hob- 
son amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that the Congress already has the 
power to pass just that drastic legislation if it desires to do so, 
and therefore it would be a useless thing for this House to sub- 
mit to the various States of the Union a constitutional amend- 
ment giving to Congress the power that it already has In 
other words, my contention is that this Congress has the power 
to prohibit the shipment of all liquors in interstate or foreign 
commerce. If the House believe that to be true, of course you 
will not think about voting for the Morrison amendment. 

As far as I am concerned the Morrison amendment is not 
objectionable if the States want it. 

I may be a little extreme in my views as to the power of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce, but I have studied the question 
so long that I have arrived at the conclusion, not only from my 
study but from the statements of leading jurists and great 
lawyers of the country, that the Congress has the absolute power 
to prohibit all interstate and foreign shipments of whisky, just 
the same as it has the power to prevent the interstate shipment 
of lottery tickets, 
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To go back a little way, before the present Constitution was 
written, and when the States existed in a federation, each State 
in the federation was a sovereign, just as sovereign within its 
own borders as the United States is now sovereign within its 
domain with reference to foreign countries. 

Before the present Constitution was formed, North Carolina 
could prohibit the importation of Boston shoes into North 
Carolina. Massachusetts could prohibit the importation of New 
Orleans molasses into Massachusetts.. In other words, each 
State was a supreme government within itself, so far as inter- 
state commerce was concerned. And that led to a great deal 
of confusion and difficulty. It led to estrangements between 
States, and those estrangements led to the formation of a 
stronger Federal Government. And when the Constitution was 
written as we live under it now, those States agreed that they 
could not pass laws with reference to commerce satisfactory 
to themselves and to their sister States, and therefore all of 
the sovereign power to control commerce among themselves 
was transferred to the Federal Constitution and is now given 

to this Congress under the interstate clause of the Constitu- 

tion, which gives Congress the power to regulate commerce 
among the States, with foreign nations, and with the Indian 
tribes, 

One of the earliest cases considered by the Supreme Court 
was that of Williams, under the embargo laws, and there the 
very question was decided which many men will ask first: 
But does the power to regulate include the power to prohibit? 

We adopted the expression “regulate commerce” from the 
English when we made our Constitution. The English had 
that expression “ regulate commerce,” and in 27 different cases, 

` I believe, it had been held in England prior to the framing of 
our Constitution that the power to regulate included the power 
to prohibit. And so we find the Supreme Court in the Williams 
case holding that the Congress has not only the power to regu- 
late, but to prohibit. This was understood by the wise fathers, 
for they knew what the phrase meant when they took it from 
English law. 

A little latter came the famous case of Gibbons against Ogden, 
reported in Ninth Wheaton. I want to cite briefly a few lines 
from this case and others, to establish the contention which I 
make, This is the uterance of Chief Justice Marshall, found on 
page 196 of Ninth Wheaton, and you gentleman are probably 
familiar with it: 

We are now arrived at the — What is this power? It is the 
poner to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is 
o be governed. ‘This power, like all others vested in Congress, is com- 
plete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowl- 
edges no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution. 
These are Mg St in plain terms and do not affect the questions 
which arise this case or which have been discussed at the bar. 
If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress; though 
limited to specified objects. is plenary as to those objects, the wer 
over commerce with foreign nations and among the several States is 
vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a single government 
having in its constitution the same restrictions on the exercise of the 
power as are found in the Constitution of the United States. 

The next case we find bearing on that point is the celebrated 
ease of The United States against Marigold, reported in Ninth 
Howard: 

Congress are by the Constitution vested with the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and however at periods of high ex- 
citement an application of the terms “to regulate commerce.” such as 
would embrace absolute prohibition, may have been questioned, yet 
since the er of the embargo and nonintercourse laws an he 
repeated judicial sanctions those statutes have received it can scarcely 
at this day be open to doubt that every subject falling within the 
legitimate sphere of commercial regulation may be partially or wholly 
excluded when either measure shall be demanded by the safety or by 
the important interests of the entire Nation. Such exclusion can not 
be limited to particular classes or descriptions of commercial subjects; 
it may embrace manufactures, bullion, coin, or any other thing. The 
power once conceded, it may operate on any and every subject of com- 
merce to which the legislative discretion may apply it. (9 How., 566.) 

In numerous cases it has been held that the power over for- 
eign commerce and the power over interstate commerce were 
the same. This power is granted in the same clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

Now, I read from the case of Forty-three Gallons of Whisky 
in the United States Reports, page 194. That was a case where 
Congress, by legislative act, prohibited not only the importation 
of whisky into the Indian Territory, but prohibited the importa- 
tion of whisky into a territory the Indians had nothing to do 
with. It was a territory that was then a part of the State of 
Minnesota, and the contention was made that Congress did not 
have that power. The Supreme Court in this case decided that 
they did have the power under the interstate-commerce clause of 
the Constitution, which gives this Congress the power over 
interstate and foreign commerce and over commerce with the 
Indian tribes. Among other things, the court says: 

In view of this chan condition it would be strange indeed if the 
commercial power lod, solely with Congress and unrestricted as it is 
by State lines did not extend vo the exclusion of spirituous liquors in- 


tended to corrupt the Indians not only from existing Indian count 
bat om ee: which has ceased to be so by reason of its cession to the 


In re Rahrer, in One hundred and forticth United States, 
I find this language: 


The power of Congress to regulate commerce amon 
aae 1 e subjects of that power are national in 
exclusive. 


the several States 
eir nature is also 
The Constitution does not provide that interstate commerce 
shall be free, but by the grant of this exclusive power to regulate it 
it was left free, except as Congress might impose restraint. 

In One hundred and seventy-fifth United States, in the case 
of Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. against The United States, I find 
the power of Congress, as enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall 
in the case of Gibbons against Ogden, reaffirmed. 

In One hundred and forty-first United States I find, in the 
case of Crutcher against Kentucky, it is said: 

It has frequently been laid down by this court that the power of Con- 
grees over interstate commerce is as absolute as it is over foreign com- 

In One hundred and fourteenth United States, in th» case 
of Brown against Houston, we find this language: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States is granted 
to Congress in terms as absolute as the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. 

Mr. Justice Miller, afterwards a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in ‘Thirty-second Federal Reporter, in 
the case of Stockton against the Baltimore & New York Rail- 
road Co., says: : 

We think that the power of Congress is supreme over the whole sub- 
ne unimpeded and unembarra by State lines or State laws; that 

n this matter the country is cne and the work to be accomplished is 
national; and that State interests, State jealousies, and State prejudices 
do not require to be consulted. In matters of foreign and interstate 
commerce there are no States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I have demonstrated by reading 
from celebrated jurists who sat on the highest bench in the 
world, the Supreme Court of the United States, that under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution we have absolute power 
over foreign commerce. Is there any Member who denies that 
Congress can exclude from our shores convict-made goods, 
opium, or anything else that Congress pleases to exclude? To 
deny that proposition is to deny the sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment. Sovereignty would be lost or suspended without this 
power. Of course, no such position is taken. We can exclude 
human beings, we can exclude all manufactures, anything that 
Congress desires to exclude from American shores. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WEBB. I will. 

Mr. HENRY. Is it not a fact also that in every one of these 
eases from which the gentleman has read, the Supreme Court 
decided that the power of dealing with and controlling the 
liquor traffic remains with and resides in the separate States 
of the Union? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, of course, under the present Constitution 
the Supreme Court says that the right to control the manu- 
facture and sale of whisky resides entirely within the States, 
because they are given the police powers reserved to them by 
the fathers of the Constitution when the Constitution was 
made. But they never stated that Congress had not the power 
under the commerce clause to prohibit the shipment of whisky 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

‘Mr. HENRY. One more question, because I propose to say 
something upon this matter later. Then the gentleman con- 
cedes that the power to deal with the liquor traffic and control 
it resides within the police powers in the respective States? 

Mr. WEBB. Undoubtedly at present; it has been so decided 
over and over again. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. Have not the same decisions repeatedly said 
that the exclusive power to control the interstate traffic regard- 
ing liquors or any other article of commerce was with the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; that was decided in the Rahrer case. 

Mr. TOWNER. So it is not quite true to say that the ex- 
clusive control of intoxicating liquors resides within the 
States? 

Mr. WEBB. I did not say “control” with reference to inter- 
state commerce, I was speaking of the right of manufacture 
and sale, 

` Mr. HENRY. We have the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, but you want to go further and prohibit the shipment 
of liquor from one State to another; is this amendment reces- 


sary? 

Mr. WEBB. No; not the Morrison amendment. That is what 
I am talking about. The gentleman evidently has in mind the 
Hobson amendment. I am taiking about the Morrison amend- 
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ment. I say it is a useless proposition to submit the Morrison 
amendment to the States, because the power conferred in it 
already resides in the Congress of the United States, and was 
given the Congress more than 100 years ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will ae 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Granting all that the 

gentleman has said to be true, and I do grant it and believe it, 
why does the gentleman say that the Morrison amendment is 
more drastic than this other one? 
- Mr. WEBB. Because the Morrison amendment prohibits the 
shipment of all whisky for whatever purpose—beverage, scien- 
tific, medicinal, sacrificial, and all the rest of it—from one 
State to the other, and if this Congress wants to do that, it can 
do it now by statute. It does not need any further power, but 
it does need further power before it can enact the principle of 
the Hobson amendment. . Of course, Congress at present has 
nothing to do with prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
whisky within a State. That is one of the things reserved to 
the States by our fathers when they made the Constitution. 
That is the question we have to consider right now, as to 
whether we are willing to change the policy of a hundred years 
and let the States grant more power to the Federal Government 
to help to regulate those things that have been heretofore 
purely internal, or whether the States will keep them as they 
have for the last 100 years. It is not a question of State rights 
at all, and I shall argue that in a moment; it is a question of 
changing National and State policy. 

In the Ames against Champion case, the famous Lottery 
case, the Supreme Court there had, I believe, almost the last 
clear say on the power of Congress over interstate commerce, 
There is nothing wrong about a lottery ticket per se, as far 
as its being diseased is concerned. It is as clean as a lady’s 
visiting card. The Supreme Court had.to march right up to 
the question, Has Congress the power, under the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution, to regulate commerce, 
not only to regulate it but to prohibit it? And the Supreme 
Court said that Congress did have the power to prohibit the 
interstate shipment of- a lottery ticket, not because it was 
diseased but because Congress said that it ought to be pro- 
hibited, and they were not going back of the policy as ex- 
pressed by Congress. Granted that Congress has the power, 
the court will not look for the motive as to why Congress exer- 
cises it. I say, therefore, that the Morrison amendment is a 
useless proposition. If you want a law like that, introduce a 
bill covering his amendment, and we can pass it through this 
House, if we have the votes to do it. And we can do it by a 
mere majority; it does not require two-thirds of the House to 
pass it, It will be doing an unnecessary and a useless thing 
to spend your time on the Morrison amendment. 

Mr. John W. Yerkes, a distinguished lawyer, was once Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and my recollection is that in 
appearing for the brewers or the liquor dealers’ association 
before the Senate committee, he stated that Congress had the 
power to exclude all whisky from interstate- commerce chan- 
nels. Mr. Bob Crane, probably the leading lawyer of the brew- 
ers in the United States—and he is a good lawyer—stated, 
according to Senator Knox, when he appeared for the brewers, 
that he thought Congress had the power to exclude all whisky 
from interstate commerce. So I do not believe that we need 
have any fear about that, and unless you want to duplicate 
our power you will vote against the Morrison amendment. 

Just one thing further. I said a moment ago that the Hob- 
son amendment, to my mind, does not involve the question of 
State rights. We southern men have always been jealous of 
the rights of the States, as many northern men have. If there 
were some law being offered here which encroached upon the 
present rights or powers of the States, then we could say that 
we are abridging the rights of the States; but this is not the 
situation. The States that made this Constitution, the States 
that granted the present power as we find it in the Constitution, 
and reserved to themselves the right to alter or amend it, are 
now to be asked to say whether or not they want to change the 
Constitution in respect to the control of the liquor traffic. If a 
provision for amending the Constitution of the United States 
had not been put in that great instrument and a method pointed 
out whereby it could be amended, we probably would have had 
revolutions in this country many times within the last 100 
years. That is the escape valve. That is the foundation prin- 
ciple upon which Thomas Jefferson rested his Government, 
namely, whenever the people want to change their form of gov- 
ernment they ought to have the right to do it; but if they had 
not been given that right we would probably have had a revo- 
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lution, and so it was carefully provided that whenever three- 
fourths of the States of this great Union desired to change any 
part of the Federal Constitution they, have a peaceful, orderly 
method by which they ean do it; and it can not be argued to me 
successfully that referring a matter to the sovereign States of 
this country for them to say whether or not they shall change 
the organic law under which this Federal Government exists is 
a violation of State rights. It is yielding to the rights of 
States, the sovereigns of this country, giving them the oppor- 
tunity to say whether or not they wish to transmit any further 
authority to the Federa] Government; and that is what led me 
to say that it is not a question of State rights, but a question of 
policy. Many of us are creatures of habit, many of us love to 
stick to the old laws and rules of practice, and I confess that I 
have that sort of feeling myself very often. 

The fact that the States have been left to control this ques- 
tion for 100 years makes it a sacred policy in the United States, 
but the fact that it is referred back to those States to say 
whether or not they desire to change that policy certainly is 
no violation of State rights, but it may conflict with some opin- 
ion as to what the policy of the country ought to be. A great 
many friends think that the best policy would be still to leave 
the States to control this question. They fear that a swarm 
of Federal officeholders might take charge of the States in exe- 
cuting a Federal law. That is a question that would appeal 
very largely to the States themselves when they come to ex- 
press their sovereign will as to whether or not they will amend 
the Constitution and divide with the Congress of the United 
States a power which they, the States, now have, but which 
they no longer want to exercise alone. There is no violation of 
State rights that I can see in this entire proposition. [Ap- 
plause.] Therefore I must take serious issue with my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERwoop] when he said that it was an 
effort to rob the States.” The States surely are not going to 
rob themselves, and if robbery occurs under this amendment it 
must be done by the sovereign States themselves, and I can 
not understand how a man can bring his mind to conclude that 
there is any robbery of States to leave it to the States them- 
selves to say what shall be done. 

I do not care to argue the merits of prohibition. My friend 
from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop] argues that prohibition does 
not prohibit and therefore this amendment should not be 
adopted. That same argument, my friends, may be made in 
reference to every other evil in the United States. It can be 
made in reference to larceny. Larceny laws do not prevent 
stealing, and therefore you should abolish them. Homicide laws 
do not prevent the killing of men, and therefore you should have 
ho murder laws; and so on down the catalogue. I do not think 
that is quite a pertinent argument, and when the gentleman 
talks about Jefferson’s statement about the attempt of Federal 
judges, like miners and sappers, to undermine the Constitution, 
then I ran back to Jefferson’s other proposition, which was that 
when people desired to change their form of government or 
their constitution they ought to have the right to do it and men 
ought not to stand in the way of it, and I can conceive in this 
instance how a Member may vote here as a public servant, as a 
Member of Congress, to submit this proposition to the States, 
and yet go back to the State to which it is submitted and vote 
against it on its merits. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WEBB. I am sorry I can not. 

Mr. HENRY. Just a short question. 

Mr. WEBB. In_a minute I may. I can conceive how it is 
possible for a Member of Congress to feel that he has a dual 
duty to perform in this respect. 

The SPEAKER., The gentleman has consumed 25 minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will take five minutes additional. 
Now, I do not think it is pertinent to argue here the possibilities 
of sometime in the future destroying a large source of revenue. 
That, again, is for the States to pass upon. I know my friend 
[Mr. Unperwoop] has been caring for the revenues of the 
Government and doing it well. His mind dwells upon that idea. 
National prohibition would be a destruction to revenue, and big 
revenues, too, but that is a question that comes up in every 
prohibition fight. When you want to close the great running 
sores of society—the barrooms, as any mercenary man will tell 
you—you lose your reyenues and you can not educate your boys 
unless you get revenue from the barroom. I believe in educa- 
tion, but long ago I came to the conclusion that rather than 
let my children be educated on barroom money I would let 
them grow up in ignorance! [Applause.] That leads me to 
say that as sure as I stand before my friends here to-day the 
barroom as a public institution in this country is doomed. 
{Applause.] The time is coming when the people are not going 
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to permit these things to exist much longer. I do not say the 
millennium is coming and people will cease to drink, but the 
time is coming fast when the men of this country are not going 
to permit these open barrooms where boys are lured to their 
death, where drinking is made attractive and where he comes 
in contact with the worst element of society. They are going to 
stop it; many men who drink whisky are going to help stop it, 
and my belief is that before I reach the age of three score years 
and ten, if I live that long, there will not be a legalized bar- 
room in this broad land. [Applause.] ‘The revenue proposition 
therefore does not appeal to me. If the revenue idea had ap- 
pealed to men and not the moral side, we would ‘still have 
lotteries in this Capital. Time was not more than 100 years 
ago when lotteries flourished in this city. 

If you want revenues, authorize the existence of lotteries and 
your war revenues would look like 30 cents compared with the 
revenues you would receive from lotteries. The people of this 
country had raised their moral standard to a point where they 
demanded that lotteries should cease regardless of whether we 
received revenues from them or not. They destroyed them in 
this city; Congress destroyed them, and destroyed the right to 
transport lottery tickets in interstate commerce. 

Now, speaking of the evils of whisky and the revenue part of 
it, let me read to you from a famous decision in the License 
cases (46 U. S., p. 32), where the Supreme Court says: 

If a loss of revenue shall accrue to the United States from the 
diminished consumption of ardent spirits, she will be the gainer a 
thousandfold in the health, wealth, and happiness of our people. 

[Applause.] 

You would not expect a great sentence like this to fall from 
the lips of Bob Ingersoll, yet I want to read what he said about 
alcohol, and then I am through: 

I do not believe that anybody can contemplate the object without 
wank prejudiced a st the liquor crime. ll we have to do is to 
think of the wrecks on either bank of the stream of death, of the 
suicides, of the insanity, of the ignorance, of the destitution, of the 
little children tugging at the faded and withered breasts of the weepin: 
and despairing mothers, of the wives asio for bread, of the men o 
gentas it has wrecked, of men struggling with imagina sopat pro- 
uced by this devilish thing; and when you think of the s, of the 
almshouses, of the asylums, of the prisons, of the scaffol on either 
bank, I do not wonder that every thoughtful man is prejudiced against 

this damned stuff called alcohol, 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 9 minutes remaining. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is recognized for 1 
hour and 20 minutes under these circumstances. The gentile 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] yielded him 20 minutes, 
so he has 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am for morality and against 
immorality. I am for decency and against indecency. I am for 
temperance and against drunkenness, I am for virtue and 
against vice. I am for law and order and against crime and 
disorder. I am for the right and against the wrong. So 
are we all. But, notwithstanding my sentiments and our 
sentiments universally, I am not able to vote for the resolu- 
tion now pending or for what I suppose will be offered as 
1 sul stitute for it. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] 
has introduced in this Congress nine distinct, separate prohibi- 
tion amendments to the Constitution. Just which one of them 
we will be called upon to vote for I do not know. They all 
differ, and I venture to say that in now considering this consti- 
tutional amendment there is not a Member of this House besides 
the gentleman from Alabama who knows what the differences 
are in these different prohibition resolutions offered by him; 
and I do not believe that he knows. [Langhter.] 

The tendency of governments everywhere has always been 
toward centralization, and whenever that tendency has pro- 
ceeded until local powers have been transferred from the local 
governments to the central government history shows that from 
its own weight the government has broken down and either 
revolution occurred or dissolution of the country. 

What is the proposition now before us? To-day alcohol is 
one of the cheapest and most easily produced products. A man 
with a book before him can manufacture an alcohol still from 

. which he can produce alcohol at a cost of probably not to exceed 
15 tő 30 cents a gallon, privately, without publicity, except that 
the Government of the United States, now levying a very high 
tax upon the production of alcohol, finds it necessary, in order 
to protect its revenue, to follow up the producers of alcohol 
unless they pay the Government tax. And the Government tax 
is very high, so that the main cost of alcohol to-day is the 
Government tax upon it. 

As I understand this proposition, it is not intended that the 
Government shall hereafter leyy tax upon the production of 
alcohol or alcoholic beverages. The Government's interest in 


protecting the revenue no longer exists. The National Govern- 
ment is no longer directly interested, so far as revenue is con- 


cerned, in preventing the cheap production of alcohol. And not 
only that, this resolution does not prohibit the manufacture of 
alcohol ad libitum. There is not a word in the resolution or 
the proposed amendment which looks to the prohibition of the 
manufacture of alcohol, or even of alcoholic beverages, unless 
they are for sale. We can not reach the manufacture of alcohol. 

Now, how will this amendment be enforced? The Govern- 
ment of the United States will either do one of two things. It 
will either have a Government agent spying out the places in 
every locality in the United States—Government spies every- 
where—or else the Government will not attempt to prohibit the 
manufacture for sale of alcoholic beverages. It is the tendency 
everywhere, I know, for the local authorities to endeavor to 
have the General Government enforce a law, make a law upon 
matters where the local authorities fail, upon the idea, which 
is not correct, that the Government in Washington can better 
enforce a law in California than the people of California can 
enforce it. And so long as the Government has the incentive 
through the raising of the revenue the Government attempts 
to enforce the law concerning the manufacture of alcohol. Do 
you propose by this amendment to have the Government or a 
Government officer or agent or spy, as you may please to call 
him, in every township in the United States to detect the pro- 
duction of an article which a farmer or a laborer in his cellar 
ean produce without expense and without publicity, and which 
when produced is still legal under the amendment unless it be 
made for sale? 

I know it is suggested that you can confer the power of en- 
forcement both upon the General Government and upon the 
States. It is impossible as a governmental matter to make each 
of two sovereigns supreme. You can not confer upon the Gen- 
eral Government the power to enforce a law or a constitutional 
amendment and at the same time confer the same power upon 
the States without inevitable conflict and disaster. The Gov- 
ernment would not enforce such an amendment. But you have 
taken away the governmental control of license. The Govern- 
ment now keeps track—or attempts to do so—of every manufac- 
turer of alcoholic liquor, of every blender of alcoholic liquor, 
of every rectifier of alcoholic liquor, of every wholesale and re- 
tail dealer in alcoholic liquors; but when you forbid by this 
amendment these things the Government can no longer keep 
track of them by license or otherwise. It then becomes a mat- 
ter of detection or spying. The Government of the United 
States will not be permitted by the people in the different locali- 
ties in the long run to foster and put upon them thousands of 
agents or spies to affect them in their immediate locality. 
And the result will be, if this amendment should be. adopted, 
that liquor will become free, easily made, will sell for 25 or 
30 or 40 or 50 cents a gallon, with no prohibition on its manu- 
facture, no penalty for its sale, unless you catch the man at 
it with a Government spy, the Government itself no longer 
having any financial interest in detecting the crime. You have 
practically taken away from the State the power to make and 
enforce their own laws on the subject. You can not have Gov- 
ernment control and State control at the same time. 

You say the States can not control it. If the people of a 
locality can not enforce their local laws, it will never be pos- 
sible for the National Government successfully to enforce them. 
It is proposed, is it, where a man has manufactured alcohol 
at a cost of 30 cents a gallon in his cellar, legitimately, per- 
mitted by the law, and has secretly sold it to somebody else, 
to have the Government agent seize him and carry him a hun- 
dred or two hundred miles to be tried in a Federal court instead 
of being tried in local State courts? Is it the proposition that 
the enforcement of these ordinary police regulations which 
must always depend in the main for their enforcement upon 
the sentiment of the local community shall be brought about 
by having the offenders dragged into the Federal courts for 
trial? 

If that is attempted, it will break down of its own weight. 
The result will be as it was years ago, before the Federal 
Government imposed a high tax upon alcoholic spirits. that 
whenever a farmer, a laborer, a merchant, or otherwise, desires, 
he will produce alcohol and give it to his men, like they used 
to dole out liquor in the harvest fields. It cost nothing to 
produce it, there was no tax upon it, and no way of preventing 
it. You have taken away with this resolution the authority 
of the local governments to protect themselves. You attempt 
to confer that upon Washington. Well, you will not get Wash- 
ington unduly excited, or the government in Washington unduly 
excited, because some man is illegally selling whisky in Port- 
land, Me., or in Portland, Oreg. They do not get too much 
excited when they sell liquor illegally in the city of Washington. 
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Mr. SMALL. win the gentleman pardon a very brief inter- 
ruption right there, so that I may ask him just one question? 

Mr. MANN. Les. 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask the gentleman if there is anything 
in this proposed amendment which prohibits the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors for exportation? 


Mr. MANN. It prohibits the manufacture of liquors for 
exportation for sale. 
Mr. SMALL. Exportation, I mean. 


Mr. MANN. Exportation for sale. There is nothing in the 
resolution which prohibits the manufacture of anything. It 
prohibits the manufacture of intoxicating beverages for sale, 
and you can make intoxicating beverages of any kind or de- 
scription, with the proper recipes and a small addition of 
brown sugar and a few other ingredients, out of plain, pure 
alcohol, and nobody pretends that you prohibit alcohol or its 
production, $ 

I understand very well bow a wave of excitement goes through 
and over a country. The bitterest persecutions that have ever 
been had have been had under the name of religious fervor. 
People get the impression that they want to accomplish a cer- 
tain good, as they used to when they proposed to make a man 
profess a certain religion in order to save his soul, and if he 
would not save his soul in that way they would destroy his 
body. Good purposes, laudable desires; but you must test a 
proposition by its natural results, by the evolution which comes 
from it; and I declare to you that in my opinion, as a student 
of government for years, the effort to confer upon the National 
Government the power to control the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors for sale and to prohibit them will result in no tax, no 
license, no control over the production and sale, and will render 
them cheap and easy to obtain in every part of the United 
States, with no government properly equipped to prevent it, 
and that instead of prohibiting you will have made liquor al- 
most free. 

I live in a prohibition district in the city of Chicago, created 
by an ordinance which I drew years ago, largely enforced by 
the aid of the good people, its enforcement aided by the saloon 
keepers on the outskirts. To-day the whisky manufacturers aid 
the Government as far as they can in the enforcement of the 
law requiring the payment of a heavy tax upon whisky, because 
it is to their interest to prevent “moonshine” whisky being 
made, and most of the information which comes to the Govern- 
ment in regard to attempted illicit stills comes from liquor men, 
who feel the competition and put the Government on notice and 
on guard. But when the tax is all removed they will no longer 
have that incentive. Who will give the information? How will 
you discover the manufacture and sale of these beverages? 
The Government is far away. The local people may not be in 
favor of the enforcement of the law there, as many of them are 
not in favor of the enforcement of all law. 

The prohibitionists, so called, are on the wrong track. I 
respect their sentiments. I have great regard for them per- 
sonally. But the way to obtain the restriction of the sale of 
alcoholic beverages, like the way to enforce any other moral 
propaganda, is through local authorities, and not by depending 
upon a strong central government located far away. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. How much time did I use? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DECKER). The gentleman 
used 22 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BROWNE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Browne] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the Hobson joint 
resolution proposes an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States forbidding the sale. manufacture for sale, or 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof. 

If this resolution is passed by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress, it will then be submitted to the State legis- 
latures of all the States, and if it is ratified by three-fourths, or 
86, of the State legislatures, it becomes à part of the Constitu- 
tion. 

We would thus have national prohibition without giving a 
single voter the right to go to the ballot box and vote directly 
upon the question. 

If we have the requisite number of votes in Congress to pass 
this resolution amending the Constitution and the requisite 36 
State legislatures to ratify it, would it be wise and for the best 
interests of the people to so amend our Constitution and have 
national prohibition? 


Wisconsin [Mr. 
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In considering this question we should consider it without 
prejudice and as practical people. 

We now have State-wide prohibition laws in 14 States. The 
temperance movement has made tremendous progress in the 
last 10 years under existing laws by allowing the people in 
each community to decide the matter for themselves. This 
movement in this way has kept pace with public sentiment 
and has kept its workers active in conducting a campaign of 
education throughout the United States. The Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and other temperance organizations 
whose efforts have been directed toward having scientific tem- 
perance taught in schools have done much toward creating pub- 
lic opinion which, when it has been strong enough, has ex- 
pressed itself at the ballot box and has resulted in the enact- 
“Se of the prohibition laws which are now on our statute 

8. 

The Webb-Kenyon law passed by Congress, which prohibits 
the shipment of liquor into dry territory, recognizes the rights 
o2 the States whose people have voted for prohibition and has 
been a great instrument to aid in the enforcement of pro- 
hibitory laws in dry States. 

Amendments to the Federal Constitution similar to the Hob- 
son amendment have been proposed many times; but the same 
objection that I now contend for has always been maintained, 
that this is a matter for the States to decide and not for the 
National Government, and that the passage of such an amend- 
ment would sweep away the last vestige of State rights and 
would be dangerous in the extreme. 

In almost every Prohibition national convention that has 
been held this same question has arisen, whether prohibition 
should be left to the respective States or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

From 1888 until the convention of 1908, a period of 20 years, 
not a word was said in the platform of the Prohibition Party 
about constitutional prohibition, although the question was 
vigorously debated in each convention. 

In the last Prohibition national convention the same ques- 
tion was discussed, and it was there decided that the way to 
proceed was within the boundaries of the separate States and 
not along the lines of national prohibition. 

Is it wise at this time to reverse our policy under which such 
rapid progress has been made and force prohibition at once 
upon the people regardless of whether the people of a number 
of States want it or not? 5 

Shall we abandon our polley of making temperance men and 
women by education and in its place substitute legislation and 
coercion and attempt to legislate the appetites and desire for 
intoxicating liquor out of millions of people at once by a 
Single act of legislation that no king or monarch, except the 
Czar of Russia, who believes in the divine right of kings, would 
dare to attempt to do? 

The proposed amendment would prohibit the sale and manu- 
facture for sale of products within the boundaries of 48 States of 
the Union, and also territory subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Is it within the province of the National Gov- 
ernment to say what shall be manufactured or sold within a sov- 
ereign State? The theory on which the advocates of this amend- 
ment base the right of the Federal Government to enact such 
legislation is that the product manufactured is harmful. 

Is not the question whether it is harmful or not a question 
that the people of the State where the article is manufactured 
or sold should decide and be the sole judges of? 

If any State attempts to ship any article into another State 
within the United States, the Government has a right to pass 
upon the question of whether this article of interstate commerce 
is harmful or not, and if it believes it to be harmful, to exclude 
it from interstate commerce, but the article produced and sold 
exclusively within the boundaries of a State is a matter that 
should be wholly regulated by that State. 

Wisconsin has a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
cigarettes, which the citizens of that State believe to be à good 
Jaw. Other States may not have such laws, but this is a matter 
for each State to decide. 

Is it within the province of the Federal Government to place 
in its Constitution a clause prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of various articles believed to be injurious by the people of 
certain States and-not injurious by others? Are such matters a 
legitimate field for national legislation? 

If the people of each State are to give up their rights to the 
National Government, so that the National Government shall 
determine what they can manufacture and what they can not 
manufacture and sell within their own boundaries to their own 
people, it would be giving up the last vestige of individual rights 
and turning over the smallest local unit of government to the 
National Government at Washington. 
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Would not every advocate of the passage of this amendment 
claim that it would be an outrage on the rights of a prohibition 
State for three-fourths of the States to write into the Constitu- 
tion a clause that no State shall prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors? Why would this be an evasion of 
the rights of the States? Because each State has the right and 
should always keep the right to say what shall or shall not be 
produced and sold by its own people within its own boundaries, 
The subject matter is the same in both cases, and if one is a vio- 
lation of the rights of the State the other is also. 

If 36 States desire such an amendment and the people of 12 
States do not want the amendment, would it be right and wise to 
force a prohibition law upon the people of those 12 States? 

This is not like any of the other amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. It is without precedent. It deals with a purely local 
matter which the State and its people have full power to con- 
trol. 2 

Any State legislature, under the existing laws, can pass an 
effective prohibition law for its people, or it can write prohibi- 
tion into its constitution. As a matter of fact very few of the 
prohibition States or the advocates of prohibition have thought 
it wise to so amend their constitutions, recognizing that to en- 
force a law of this kind they must have public sentiment back 
of it. 

A good healthy majority of the people must be back of a law 
to insure its enforcement. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW. 


Suppose 12 great States of the Nation, like Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, and California, hav- 
ing an aggregate population of over 50,000,000 people, a majority 
of the people of the United States, should have prohibition 
thrust upon them by this constitutional amendment, which they 
had voted against and to which a large majority of their people 
were opposed; an amendment which destroyed millions of dol- 
lars worth of property and threw hundreds of thousands of 
men out of employment Could such a law be enforced, and 
what would the attempted enforcement of the law mean? 

It would mean the appointment of hundreds of thousands of 
Government officlals—marshals and deputy marshals—by the 
political party in power to go into the various communities to 
enforce the law. This army of Federal marshals and deputies 
would be many times larger than the armed military force of 
the United States to-day. These officers would, of course, be 
clothed with authority to search and arrest, and with that 
power any political party, by intimidation or otherwise, could 
perpetuate itself in office, the rights of the people in the vari- 
ous communities would be transferred to their Representatives 
at Washington, and the last vestige of the rights of the in- 
dividual citizens or the local communities and the rights of the 
States would disappear. 

We all know that any law affecting the customs and habits 
of the people is very difficult to enforce unless there is a strong 
public sentiment in favor of it. 

The adoption of this amendment would be by State legisla- 
tures and would not be by a referendum vote of the people. A 
small State like Nevada, with a population of 90,000 people, 
would count just as much as a State like New York with 
9,000,000 people. 

I would be very glad to submit the question to a referendum 
vote of the people of Wisconsin or to the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin and let it decide the question for itself, but 
by voting for this resolution I make it possible for 36 States to 
force this law upon the people of Wisconsin, contrary to what I 
know is the overwhelming sentiment of the people of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

I do not believe that anyone will seriously question the state- 
ment that there is an overwhelming majority of the people of 
Wisconsin who are against prohibition; but if that statement 
should be questioned I would cite the fact that the legislature 
of that State has never memorialized Congress for prohibition; 
no bill has been introduced in our State legislature for State 
prohibition—at least none that has been discussed or received 
any vote—and if such a bill were introduced I do not helieve 
that it would receive the votes of a dozen members of the legis- 
lature, for the reason that Wisconsin is not ready for prohibi- 
tion and a very large majority of the people are against it. 

The Prohibition Party in Wisconsin at the last presidential 
election received 8,467 out of a total of 393.334 votes, and the 
eighth congressional district of Wisconsin, which I represent, 
cast only 687 votes out of a total of over 81,000 votes for the 
prohibition candidate for Congress, who made a thorough can- 
vass of the district upon that issue. 

If the people of Wisconsin, through a referendum vote or by 
their legislature, will memorialize Congress to pass an amend- 


ment to the Federal Constitution such as the proposed amend- 
ment, Members of Congress from Wisconsin might be justified 
in voting for it. The people of Wisconsin memorialized Con- 
gress to pass the income tax; both political parties declared in 
favor of it. Not so with the proposed amendment. No party— 
not 9 8 the Prohibition Party itself —has declared in favor 
0 

California and Ohio and other States at the recent election 
overwhelmingly voted down prohibition. Would it be easy to 
enforce a national prohibition law in those States? Would the 
people of California submit readily to the destruction of their 
great wine industry? The appliances for making wine and 
other intoxicating drinks and for distilling alcohol are simple 
and inexpensive, and as soon as the legal manufacture of alco- 
holic drinks is forbidden then comes the illicit stills, not by a 
few moonshiners in the mountains of Tennessee and Kentucky 
with a local sentiment against them, but tens of thousands of 
such places, scattered from San Francisco and the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the cellars in New York City, with local sentiment and 
local officers many times favoring them. 

Counterfeiting our currency is a difficult matter. It is con- 
demned by every citizen in every locality, and yet it takes a 
large number of Secret Service men appointed by the Govern- 
ment to prevent it. 

How very easy would it be to manufacture wine and other 
alcoholic drinks in thé United States and also to bring them 
in over the border without detection, and what an army of 
officers it would take searching the homes and the cellars of 
the people for illicit stills. 

How many United States marshals and deputies would it 
take to enforce a prohibition law in the city of New York, with 
five and one-half million inhabitants; Chicago, with two and 
one-half million inhabitants; Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
San Francisco—all these cities mentioned, aggregating in popu- 
lation over 13,000,000 inhabitants? 

How many thousand Federal marshals would it take to at- 
tempt the enforcement of a prohibition law in these cities? 
How many jury trials? How many convictions? 

The police force in New York alone is over 10,000, and other 
great cities are relatively as large. The sympathy of the local 
officers would be on the side of public sentiment in these cities. 

There would be a constant conflict between this army of 
local police officers and the Federal officers in regard to the en- 
forcement of the law. 

The advocates of this amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States overlook the arguments that have been presented 
by our greatest judges and constitutional authorities. 

Abraham Lincoln said upon an important occasion: 

To maintain inviolate the rights of the States to order and control, 
under the Constitution, their own affairs by their own judgment ex- 
clusively is essential for the preservation the balance of power on 
which our institutions rest. 

The late Justice Harlan, who represented as liberal a view 
toward the powers of the National Government as any judge 
who has sat upon the Supreme Bench of the United States at 
any time in its history, in one of his last public utterances 
said: 


A National Government for National affairs and State governments for 
State affairs is the foundation rock upon which our institutions rest. 
Any serious departure from that principle would bring disaster upon the 
American system of free government. 


Again Justice Harlan said: 


The people of the United States cherish but will compel adherence 
to the fundamental doctrine that the States are vital parts of the 
American system of government. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has again and again upon full consideration, that a 
close and firm union is n for the happiness of the American 
people, and that without the States in union there can be no such 

Htical body as the United States. If, then, the matchless Government 
Sevieed by the fathers and ordained by the people of the United States 
is to be preserved and handed down intact to posterity, National power 
and State power must go hand in hand in harmony with the Constitu- 
tion. 

The late Justice Miller, one of our great jurists, gave ex- 
pression to the following: 

While the pendulum of public opinion has swung with force away 
from the t of the States’ rights doctrine, there may be 
danger of its reaching an extreme point on the other side. In m 
0 inion the just and equal observənce of the rights of the States an 
of the General Government as defined by the Constitution is as neces- 
sary to- the prosperity of our country and to its existence for another 
century as it has been for the one w close we are now celebrating. 

President Woodrow Wilson, whom some may differ with on 
public questions, but whose sincerity and patriotism no one will 
question, said, in reply to Rev. Thomas B. Shannon, of Newark, 
N. J., regarding prohibition: 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer In local self 
government, believe that every self-governing community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter 
of the regulation or the withholding of license. 


1914. 


Secretary Bryan, in his editorial in the Commoner, says: 


Believing in both woman suffrage and the abolition of the liquor 
traffic, I would vote for either amendment if submitted. But the time 
does not seem opportune for the submission of either of these amend- 
ments. A national contest for either amendment would simply divert 
attention from other issues upon which the ple are ready to act 
without advancing the cause of woman suffrage or the prohibition 
movement, 

Engene W. Chafin, Prohibition candidate for President in 
1898 and in 1912, in a speech delivered in Chicago on October 
14, 1918, which was published in the Vindicator of October 24, 
1913, said in regard to the Hobson amendment: 

f all the foolish and impossible schemes devised to destroy the 
Aer trate, this is certainly the worst. Every minute of time and 
every dollar expended on these schemes is criminally wasteful. 


Mr. Chafin further says, after giving facts regarding the 
framing of the Constitution, and so forth: 

Our friends thronghout the United States who have announced 
themselyes in favor of the constitutional-amendment scheme, I venture 
to observe, have not, a single one of them, had before them the fore- 
going facts when they committed themselves to such policy. 7 

Again Mr. Chafin states: 


Laws may be made and repealed by majorities, and sometimes, 
through litical see by plurality of the voters, but the fathers of 
the Constitution ecided that the organic law should not be amended 
by a plurality, majority, or to suit the fancy of a political party 
temporarily in power. $o they provided that it might be amend 
when two-thirds of each House of Congress so determined, and then it 
must receive the approval of three-fourths of the State legislatures; 
for, you must remember, that amendments are not submitted to the 
people, but to the political party in power in the several States. 
Again this great advocate of prohibition says: 


Before the campa of 1908 was over I saw the pordon in the refer- 
ence to constitutional prohibition in our platform of that year. After 
consultation with many of our leaders, we determined that it should 
be left out of our next platform; so when I drew the platform for the 
Atlantic cg convention .in 1912 I left it out, and so constructed the 
first plank that it conformed to our new line of battle—“ government 
by administration "—whbich repudiates any thought of constitutional 
amendment. The new plan was unanimously accepted by the platform 
committee and the convention, and the platform, and that only, is the 
creed of the Prohibition Party. 


THE SAME QUESTION IS INVOLVED IN THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 

This same question involved in the prohibition amendment is 
also involved in the woman-suffrage amendment. 

I believe that the regulation of the elective franchise Is a 
matter that rests wholly with the States. This was the idea 
of the framers of the Constitution, and was never deviated 
from except in the passage of the fifteenth amendment, giving 
the negro the right to vote. This precedent is cited by all advo- 
cates of the prohibition amendment and the woman-suffrage 
"amendment. : 

The passage of this amendment, as we ali know, was the re- 
sult of the war, and it was practically a war measure; but if 
the advocates of the prohibition and woman-suffrage amend- 
ments can get any satisafction from citing this precedent they 
ure welcome to it. 

This amendment, as we all know, has been a dead letter since 
its passage, nearly half a century ago. It is not enforced, and 
the reason it has not been enforced is not that the Government 
of the United States has not the power, but because the en- 
forcement of any law against the overwhelming sentiment of 
the people of a sovereign State will always cause more harm 
than good and can never result in anything but disaster. 

When I was a member of the State Legislature of Wisconsin 
I voted with only a handful of senators to submit the question 
of woman suffrage to the people of my State, und in every ses- 
sion of the legislature thereafter I voted to submit the question 
to the people, until it was finally submitted to the people in 1912. 
The voters in Wisconsin, by a majority of over 90,000, turned the 
proposition down. 

After such a decisive vote by the people of my State, would I 
be justified by my vote in forcing upon the people something 
that they do not want? Is a representative of the people ex- 
pected to assert his personal opinion against the overwhelming 
opinion of the people of his State and his district expressed at 
the ballot box? 

Again, the constitution of the State of Wisconsin expressly 
provides (sec. 4, art. 3)— 

That the legislature may at any time extend by law the right of suf- 
frage to persons not herein enumerated, but no such law shall be in 
force until the same shall have been submitted to a vote of the people 
at a general election and approved by a majority of all the votes cast at 
such election, 

In voting for the amendment giving women the right to vote 
I would be attempting to nullify a provision of our State consti- 
tution and taking away from the people a right to vote upon a 
matter that the constitution of the State gave them a right to 
vote upon. 

The State legislature could not take this right away from the 
people, and yet I am asked to unite with the Representatives of 
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other States and take this constitutional right away from my 
own people. 

I do not know of any State passing a prohibition law or a 
woman-suffrage law without giving the people a right to vote 
directly upon the question. 

The members of the Jegislatures, in tonch with the smallest 
unit of local government, invariably submit the questions of 
license or no license to the people themselves, and in Wisconsin 
the framers of our constitution emphasized the importance of 
letting the people decide the matter of who shall vote by plac- 
ing it in their constitution, where it can never be taken out ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of both houses of the legislature at 
two consecutive sessions and a vote by a majority of the people 
of the State at an election. 

Senator Boram, who comes from a State where women have 
the right to vote, and who is personally in favor of woman 
suffrage, objects to the amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
and in his speech in the United States Senate, March 20, 1914, 
says: 

The corner stone of that fabric, the Indispensable element and prin- 
ciple which sheathes it with strength and bids it endure through the 
a is the right of local self-government as to affairs that are local, 

hen you take away from the people the initiative, the right to deter- 
mine for themselves such questions as are local, when you remove from 
their shoulders responsibility, you ultimately take m the people 
all interest in public questions, and you have what has been exempli- 
fied in the history of every Republic that ever existed on the face of 
the earth, a Republic In name only, governed and controlled at Wash- 
ington, while the masses of the ple look on and assume that they 
are enjoying the great fundamental rights of a Republic, although the 
Republic, in fact, has passed away. 

Senator Boram makes au argument against this amendment 
which is equally applicable against the Hobson amendment, and 
which, in my opinion, is unanswerable. 

If the people of Wisconsin want national prohibition, let 
the legislature pass a resolution memorializing Congress to 
amend the Constitution. If they are in favor of State prohi- 
bition, they can have their legislature submit it to them and 
yote upon it directly. 

I received my commission of office from the people. I have 
always believed in the people and in submitting every question 
that could be submitted to them. 

I have always been in favor of local communities deciding 
their own matters for themselves; and I will not vote to take 
away from my State and its people rights that they have had 
since the foundation of this Government and transfer those 
rights to the National Government, unless the people at the 
ballot box request that it shall be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KAHN]. $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] is recognized for five minutes. e 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, if there were any lingering doubt 
in my mind as to the inefficacy of prohibition laws to bring 
about true temperance, the statement made this morning by 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
would dispel that doubt. The gentleman stated that 71 per cent 
of the area of this country has become dry territory, and yet 
the fact remains, also according to his statement, that the in- 
creased consumption of liquor throughout the country is a 
matter of deep concern to those who look with disfavor on the 
liquor traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, prohibition is not temperance. Temperance makes 
for human progress. It should be invoked in regard to our food, 
our drink, our dress, and even our physical exercise. As many 
people die from overeating as die from the excessive use of alco- 
ho]. Excessive physical exercise has frequently led to heart fail- 
ure and death. Temperance, not alone in the use of alcohol, but 
temperance in everything that affects the human race, is what 
should be taught in the homes and in the schools of this country. 
Temperance harms no one; on the contrary, it does good. Pro- 
hibition, on the other hand, has generally resulted in making 
men liars, sneaks, and hypocrites. If men want liquor, they 
oe invariably get it, and they can get it even in prohibition 

ates. 

On the 3d day of November we had an election in California 
on State-wide prohibition. We have local option in that 
State. On that day a druggist in the city of Pasadena, which 
had voted itself dry under our local-option laws, displayed a 
big sign in his window, “ Vote the State dry.“ That very after- 
noon he was arrested for running a “blind pig.” [Laughter.] 
That is a fair sample of some of the hypocrisy that follows in 
the wake of prohibition legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, wherever the liquor traffic has been regulated 
by law, and wherever the regulations are honestly enforced, you 
do not find drunkenness. Wherever the children are taught by 
their fathers and mothers the evils of intemperance you do not 
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find drunkenness. The figures presented here to-day by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] show that the drink- 
ing habit is usually formed between the ages of 16 and 21 
years. Those are the years in which the parent should point 
out to the growing youth the evil of overindulgence in alcoholic 
liquor. But many parents, instead of following a sane course 
of that kind, lock up even the alcoholic stimulants kept for 
medicinal purposes and tell their children that they must not 
under any circumstances take a drink of liquor. And then, 
just as soon as the youths get away from their mothers’ aproa 
strings, that spirit in man which Edgar Allan Poe calls “the 
imp of the perverse” impels them at all hazards to get a taste 
of the forbidden fruit. Having never been told that it is not 
the use but the abuse of alcoholic drink that does the harm, 
the probability is that the young man, by overindulgence on 
the first occasion he tastes the liquor, makes a beast of him- 
self. How much better it were for him and all those who 
are interested in his future if he had been taught at the outset 
not to abuse the use of liquor if on any occasion he should de- 
sire even to take a taste of it. 

In Germany, in France, in Italy, in those great wine-growing 
countries, the children are accustomed to see a certain amount 
of alcoholic liquor in their homes from their infancy. The per- 
centage of drunkenness in those countries is exceedingly small, 
because the children are taught from their infancy that they 
must not abuse the use of alcoholic drink. Is the American less 
capable of self-restraint than the German, the Frenchman, or 
the Italian? I have sufficient faith in my countryman to believe 
he can curb his appetite as well as the former. The present 
spirit throughout the country, exemplified in the demand for the 
enactment of this stringent legislation, is but another evidence 
of the hysteria that one finds sweeping over the United States. 
We are trying to regulate all human conduct by laws, laws, 
laws. Efforts of that character are as old as the world. And 
they have invariably resulted in failure. The liquor traffic can 
be regulated. But if you pass this constitutional amendment, or 
any other constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale of 
liquor, you will not create the temperance in this country which 
you desire. Education—education at home principally—will ac- 
complish more in that direction than any law which the Con- 
gress may see fit to pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the attitude of most of those who favor this 
legislation is excellently expressed in the following verses: 

CREEDS. 
Believe as I belleve, no more, no less; 
That I am right, and no one else, confess; 
Feel as I feel, think only as I think; 
PAs what I eat, and drink but what I drink; 


k as I look, do always as I do, 
And then, and only then, I'll fellowship with you. 
That I am right, and always right, I know, 
Because my own convictions tell me so; 
And to be right is simply this to be 
Entirely and in all respects like me; 
To deviate a hair's breadth, or begin 
To question, doubt, or hesitate, is sin. 
I reverence the Bible if it be 
Translated first and then explained by me; 
er churchly laws and customs I abide, 
If they with my opinion coincide ; 
All creeds and doctrines I admit divine, 
Excepting those which disagree with mine. 
Let sink the drowning if he will not swim 
Upon the plank that I throw out to him; 
Let starve the hungry if he wil! not eat 
My kind and quality of bread and meat; 
Let freeze the naked if he will not be 
Clothed in such garments as are made for me. 
Twere better that the sick should die than live, 
Unless they take the medicine I give; 
Twere better sinners perish than refuse 
To be conformed to my peculiar views; 
Twere better that the world stand still than move 
In any other way than that which I approve. 


A little more tolerance, a little more reasoning, a little more 
judgment would undoubtedly yield in the long run much more 
beneficial results. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
which would doubtless come under the control of the smaller 
States of the Union if this amendment should prevail, we have 
undertaken to regulate the liquor business. The high-license 
law passed in 1887 has yastly improved conditions. It may be 
of interest to those who would, by this resolution, attempt the 
destruction of the liquor business, with all the attendant pros- 
pects of outlawry and increased taxation, to know that in Phila- 
delphia prior to the passage of the high-license law there were 


more than 6,000 saloons, many of them disorderly and disrepu- 
table—-a hundred times more so, in fact, than any that have 
existed during the last quarter of a century. They paid into 


the treasury only $300,000 per annum. The operation of the 
high-license act, which met the problem of prohibition by the 
more rational process of regulation, was to drive out the dis- 
reputable places and their irresponsible keepers, so that the 
more than 6,000 dealers were reduced to 1,300, each of whom 
must be youched for by responsible citizens and have such prop- 
erty interest in his business as to make violation of the law 
extremely hazardous. 

The natural growth of Philadelphia since 1887 has resulted 
in an increase of licenses to approximately 2,000, which now 
cover into the treasury of the city and State more than $2,500,000 
per annum. Thus in Philadelphia, where the liquor dealer is 
careful to obey the law, even though he may sometimes meddle 
in politics, the law is supreme, and the methods of the “ boot- 
legger“ and “blind tiger” of the so-called prohibition States 
are unknown. In addition to the revenue paid into the treas- 
urles of the city and State, the United States Government derives 
an internal revenue from Pennsylvania exceeding $17,000,000. 
With millions of dollars invested in a business thus sanctioned 
by law, and with tens of thousands of men deriving their daily 
bread and butter from it, to say nothing of the allied industries, 
from the pay of the printer to the products of the farmer, it 
might well be said that Pennsylvania, like any other State of the 
Union, should be permitted to settle so grave a question as pro- 
hibition for itself. 

It is doubtful whether national prohibition, forced upon such 
a State against the will of the people or any large proportion 
thereof, would tend to perpetuate that cheerful and patriotic 
compliance with the law upon which so much of our common 
happiness and prosperity depend. In a matter of such far- 
reaching importance, indeed, it would appear that tolerance and 
temperance should be exercised rather than intolerance and in- 
temperance, and that regulation by law would be better than 
lawlessness. s 

And, Mr. Speaker, while it may not be pleasing, it may be 
opportune to observe that the modern tendency of Congress to 
yield in the matter of new laws to the emotions or designs of 
some of the people, irrespective of the rights and privileges of 
all the people, reflects in a degree upon those qualities of states- 
manship which, under the Constitution, have been the pride of 
Americans. The friends of this resolution appear to-day in such 
goodly numbers as to make this comment appropriate. A short 
time ago, before the outbreak of the European war, in a mo-, 
ment of enthusiasm like that which prevails to-day, the House 
passed a resolution on a mere newspaper report that Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill favored it, approving a year's cessation of ship- 
building and the like. It is apparent that such a resolution, if 
brought up to-day, would be considered from a more serious 
point of view. Indeed, it is doubtful if the country would 
stand for such a resolution if it came up for consideration at 
this time. Not long after this, in a similar wave of enthusiasm, 
drastic legislation was enacted with the view of suppressing 
vice in the District of Columbia. The law has been in effect 
long enough for us to learn that vice in the District of Columbia 
has not been suppressed. 

Mr. FESS. Why do you make that statement? 

Mr. MOORE. I have read about it and it is common infor- 
mation. It is said that the law is a failure, and that those 
people who are given to vice in the District of Columbia, instead 
of being segregated, as they ought to be, are now living in the 
apartment houses and hotels of the city, and are on the streets, 
spreading vice, instead of keeping it from the good people of 
this community. [Applause.] 

Do we pass these stringent resolutions merely to deceive our- 
selves? From our various State experiences we know that 
so-called prohibitive laws are generally laws in name only, 
since in most instatices they do not prohibit. Local agitation 
and sudden impulses plus deliberate cumpaigns to stir up the 
people are largely responsible for these ebullitions of law. 
To-day it is prohibition, which may safely and properly be left 
to the State legislatures or town councils; to-morrow it may 
be tango dancing or cigarette smoking, according to the strength 
and virility of the agitators on one side or the other. How 
long Congress is to take this State and local work upon itself 
is for the Members of this great body themselves to determine. 

The oath of office which a Member of Congress takes, even if 
it be necessary thus to emphasize his duties and obligations. con- 
templates the protection and defense of the Constitution and the 
enactment of such legislation only as will conduce to the happi- 
ness and welfare of all the people. It matters not whether we 
are Jews or Gentiles, Catholics or Protestants, there is nothing 
in our fundamental law nor in the spirit of our institutions 
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which justifies the passage at our hands of legislation placing 
one class aboye another class or of one creed above another 
creed, On the contrary, until recent agitations have given rise 
to a spirit of restlessness, manifesting itself in such resolutions 
as the one we now have before us, our national policy has been 
to reserve for the churches the preservation of the morals of 
the people and to withhold for the statesmen the material prob- 
lems of politics and economy. This is a policy we should still 
adhere to. 

That the religious men and women of this country, free from 
hypocrisy and demagogy, may continue under God to exercise 
those merciful and Christ-like qualities that contribute so 
much to the happiness of mankind, and that Members of Con- 
gress, free from the undue influence of lecturers on the one 
side or liquor dealers on the other, may also, under God and the 
Constitution, be wise and tolerant and just is a wish worthy 
the prayers of a united country. 

We can not decently destroy the property or the rights of 
those whose business Congress has sanctioned since the be- 
ginning and from whom perhaps a third of our Nation’s revenue 
has been derived. It would result in poverty, lawlessness, taxa- 
tion, and distress. Where would we lay this new taxation? 
Would it be upon the churches and charitable institutions, 
which are now exempt, or would we lay it upon the backs of 
the people whom we have already taxed to the very limit of 
endurance? And what would be gained if we turned into out- 
laws those who are now obedient to the law? The loss of 
revenue would be serious enough, but what of the loss of respect 
for the law? The history of all sumptuary legislation shows that 
force without just reason is not conducive to obedience. We 
can not make men good by law. 

Unless, therefore, the work of the preacher has been a failure, 
which the progress and good order of this country thus far dis- 
proves, we should not abandon the moral training of our men 
and our women and our children. Neither should the moral 
responsibility be shifted to a legal prohibition. That would be 
an unworthy substitute for the work which Jesus Christ came 
upon this earth to do. We can not make men good by law, 
nor can we reach their hearts and consciences by law. If we 
would reform their habits or change their mode of living, we 
shouid employ some other methods than coercion and the club. 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman from Pennsylvania use all 
his time? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. GILLETT] such time as he may desire to occupy. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, there are constitutional and 
practical objections to this resolution which in my short time 
I will not discuss, because there is one consideration which 
under present circumstances is sufficient to determine my vote. 
I believe that intemperance is a chief cause of crime, poverty, 
and misery. I do not myself use intoxicating liquors, and if 
by my edict I could banish them from this country, I would do 
it without a moment’s hesitation. I think there would result 
an efficiéncy, à health, and a happiness which would compen- 
sate tenfold for the business and revenue which would be de- 
stroyed. But, in my opinion, this resolution would not bring 
about that result, and I shall vote against it. I do it with 
great reluctance, for I know my position will be misunderstood 
and I shall grieve many whose esteem I highly value. I have 
nothing but admiration for the sincere men and women who are 
so earnestly pressing this cause, whatever I may think of the 
wisdom and unselfishness of some of their leaders. I have re- 
ceived many petitions from the churches in my district, people 
for whose unselfish purpose I have the deepest respect, with 
whom I sympathize and wish to cdoperate, and who, moreover, 
have been my stanchest friends and supporters and from whom 
it distresses me to differ; but I hope they will believe that my 
decision is as conscientious as theirs, and that I differ not at all 
from their views, but only distrust the wisdom of this policy, 
which I suspect most of them have adopted instinctively from a 
pure impulse to check evil, but without thoughtfully considering 
whether national prohibition would really prohibit. I do not 
think it would. It is not a matter of theory or abstract reason- 
ing. The eyidence and proof are before our eyes. I know, and 
you all do, a city—and not a very large one—where saloons are 
prohibited by the constitution of the State, and yet where hun- 
dreds of them are as open as in New York or Chicago, Why is 
it? Because local sentiment will not enforce the law. And 
what is the result? Not only is liquor more free and popular 
and destructive than if a policy of license were enforced, but 
in addition the one fundamental safeguard of a republic, re- 
spect for law, is undermined. A form of government where the 
same power—the people—both makes and executes the law can 
not long deserve to exist when the law falls into contempt, 


A criminal law does not enforce itself; it requires the action 
not of an army but a jury. Lord Brougham once said: 

In my mind he was Ity of no error, he was chargeable with no 
exaggeration, he was betrayed by his fancy into no metaphor, who said 
that all we see about us, Kings, Lords, and Commons, the whole mt 
chinery of the State, all the apparatus of the system and its varied 
workings end in simply bringing 12 good men into a box. 

We tried prohibition in Massachusetts years ago, when I 
think it was quite as law-abiding as it is now, and the results 
were so deplorable, the refusal of juries to convict so scandalous 
and corrupting, that we abandoned the attempt and adopted 
local option, and under it the plague spots are gradually being 
surrounded and confined and narrowed, and the State is sub- 
stantially dry except in the cities, where the sale of liquor is 
constantly being more restricted. 

The retort, of course, is made that every criminal statute is 
violated and nevertheless we do not cease to enact them. But 
I know of no other offense analogous to this. Drinking is not 
a crime of itself; it is malum prohibitum not malum in se, and 
I know of no other offense whose prohibition is looked upon by 
large communities as such an invasion of their personal rights 
that they spurn the law—not covertly, but openly and defiantly. 

But you ask, Are we helpless before this menace? I think the 
progress of the past 30 years proves that we are not. Despite 
the enormous increase of cities the cause of temperance has 
gained in numbers, in weight, in influence. In this very House, 
which is representative of the people, there has been a notable 
change in the time since I first came here. I think a similar 
change is progressing throughout the country. Drinking be- 
comes constantly less respectable. And I believe that with the 
growth of this sentiment both the frequency and the area of 
intemperance will be constantly curtailed. 

A short time ago I went to a meeting to hear the last word 
from the most celebrated advocates of this amendment. With 
practically all they said I heartily agreed, for it was mostly a 
dramatic and effective portrayal of the evils of intemperance. 
But in their exultation over the increase of dry territory there 
was no intimation that it was not really dry—that there were 
in it cities such as I have described. It may be that public 
opinion is so changing that these results need no longer be 
feared. Denver and Seattle have recently been ordered to close 
their saloons, and I shall watch the issue in those great cities. 
But until we can make dry territory really dry, until the ex- 
periments now going on in the States on a smaller scale have 
justified themselves and contradicted earlier experience and 
proved successful, I do not think we ought to experiment on this 
enormous national arena and make such a vast change in the 
activities of the Nation and its relation to the States. In a 
matter of such vital moment our action ought not to be deter- 
mined by an enthusiastic hope, but ought to await and be 
guided by the tests of actual experience. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the remainder of my time, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
remainder of his time, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votsrrap] for one hour. - 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Lrypquist] 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, I can sit silent and listen 
with patience to the discussions that take place in this House 
on political problems that trouble our land, for I feel it my 
duty to consider well the advantages and disadvantages of legis- 
lation that may bring happiness and security to our people. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I can no longer sit silent when there is a call 
and a demand from the people to grant them a privilege which 
we have no right to deny, and I fail to recognize a spark of 
patriotism in the make-up of any man or party who would 
consider it their duty to question the rights of the American 


people, and especially when they are asking a privilege to pro- . 


tect and safeguard our homes. [Applause.] 

I can see in this measure a great opportunity to conserve the 
resources of our country, for the real resources of our Nation 
are its young men. Shall we conserve or destroy them? Too 
much has already been spent for their destruction. 

The shattered walls of forts, the ruins of castles, the destrue- 
tion of cathedrals, and all the architectural wonders on the 
Continent could never for one minute be compared with the 
loss of young men who are strewn o’er the battle fields of 
Europe. It is not the property loss that will throw civiliza- 
tion back a decade, but it is the loss of the young men with 
their strength and training and their ideals upon which the 
permanent structure of every nation depends. 

Jentlemen, this is not all sentiment. Only a few days ago my 
little boy, just 5 years old, pattered his way to the schoolhouse, 
just starting to school. It seems but a day since he was a babe 
in the cradle, and now he is part of our great educational 
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system that is building up our young Americans to a proper 
and truer appreciation of our American institutions. 

I have no greater love, nor hope, nor ambition that my boy 
shall develop into a strong, clean, American citizen than many 
of you fathers in this Hall for your own boy, and that same 
ambition, hope, and desire beats in the hearts of every Amer- 
ican parent. : 

I do not wish to see years of training and our entire educa- 
tional system go for naught. I want my boy to be a true patriot, 
a strong, vigorous man, so that he can stand the strain of a 
2 t campaign of war, if necessary, for this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Millions like him are entering the schools for the first time this 
fall, and it is for us here to-day to largely determine what per- 
centage of these boys shall be useful citizens and how many shall 
become charges and dependents upon our States. You can take 
your statistics, put them all together, and you will find that 90 
per cent of the men in the reformatories and State prisons are 
between the ages of 18 and 24, and there is no room for argu- 
ment as to the great part that the liquor traffic has played in 
this most pitiful situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the destructive wars of all Europe could never 
wreck the future progress of a nation as can the curse which 
we are fighting here to-day. Never has there been such a call to 
serve humanity. Never has there been an issue before this 
House that demanded a truer expression of the highest type of 
patriotism. [Applause.] Can we, as men who have the honor 
of representing the greatest Nation in the world, openly deny 
our people the right of wiping out a curse that not a man in 
this House can conscientiously claim has a right to exist? And 
I defy any man with a spark of patriotism to deny our people 
the privilege of expressing their opinion on this matter, which so 
greatly concerns the moral welfare of our Nation. 

Where is there a greater opportunity for the man who be- 
lieves in conservation? Do not tell me that it is patriotic for 
any man to stand in this Chamber and preach conservation of 
our natural resources and then fail to herald with enthusiasm 
this opportunity to aid in the conservation of humanity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

You men who are preaching for a larger Navy—what is the 
use of the largest Navy in the world if we lack the man behind 
the gun? All honor to our Secretary of the Navy, who had the 
courage as well as the wisdom to understand that first must 
come the strong and efficient man. But, gentlemen, we must 
hide our faces with shame in our boasted civilization if we let 
Russia take this problem and with one gigantic stroke wipe it 
from the face of their country. 

There was no argument to it. The physical strength of the 
giants of the Czar was unable to stand the hardships and the 
strain of their campaign, and the cause was quickly discovered 
that their lowered vitality was due to alcoholism. 

Gentlemen, that which fails to make strong, patient, vigorous 
fighting men also fails to produce strong, vigorous American 
citizens. 

Where is the man who is appealing for a larger Army? 
Where do you stand on this question? Your appeal will fall 
far short of consistency if you fail to stand like a true soldier 
for a cleaner and more efficient American manhood. 

Another man stands in the way, and he voices the only rea- 
son which sounds like logie in opposing this measure, and he is 
the reyenue man, the man who has no greater pride than to 
deliberately place the value of the almighty dollar above that 
of human life. He forgets that revenue can be raised in a hun- 
dred ways and that manhood of a nation is the true wealth and 
glory of any country. What amount of revenue can eyer re- 
place the lives which have been ruined, the homes which have 
been impoverished, and the children which have been left de- 
pendent, simply because we are unwilling to protect them from 
the curse of drink? 

Gentleman, right at this very moment while I am speaking 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of young men who 
are taking their first drink. How do you know but what your 
boy is one of them? 

Zeppelins, submarines, bombs, and seige guns are not the 
only things that can destroy a nation. We do not need to wait 
for a foreign foe to invade our land to find it in peril. Our 
Nation is already in peril, and the foe is within our borders, 
making a mighty and devilish campaign to capture our cities. 
Yea, they have already been captured and they hold supreme 
power in almost every large city in the land. 

Fellow Members, it is nothing short of treason for us to 
allow our land of liberty to be devastated and robbed of its 
manhood. 

Men with consciences awake to this opportunity to conserve 
human life. Neyer before have we enjoyed so great a privilege 


as is now ours to show whether our love of country shall 
courageously stand out supreme above that of party or personal 
prejudice. [Applause.] 

I can not believe that there is a single Member of this House 
who would sacrifice the honor of his country to satisfy his 
selfish interests by maintaining an evil that is fast undermin- 
ing our great Nation. 

I care not whether my political ambitions shall have been 
crushed by my actions here to-day. I would gladly sacrifice all 
rather than to have violated a single confidence that the people 
of the great State of Michigan have placed in me. 

I would consider myself unworthy of this honored position 
of trust if I failed at this time to support my own convictions 
and to vote for that which I believe is right. Poverty is fast 
increasing, our asylums are filled to their capacity, our homes 
are being deserted, and the youth of the land misled and the 
children being left dependent. Are we going to sit here and 
refuse our people a fair and decent chance to live? Can we 
face the misery of it all and call ourselves citizens of a Chris- 
tian nation? 

I tell you that we fall far short of our Chinese brother, who 
stamped out opium from China when he learned how it de- 
graded his countrymen. i 

In 1906 the Chinese people appealed to their Government to 
stop the use of opium in China, giving as their reason and 
purpose, to make China strong. The edict went out ordering 
the discontinuance not only of the use of opium, but also the 
growth of the poppy plant. 

It was a great patriotic movement, which was taken up with 
great earnestness and zeal by officials and the people. No such 
note of social reform ever struck any nation. In many cities 
valuable opium pipes were brought out in the streets and 
saturated with oil and were burned by fire in the presence of 
applauding multitudes. 

The decree was ridiculed and the foreign press was skeptical 
of the Chinese sincerity, but the Chinese enforced the law, 
and by the general cooperation of the people the fixed purpose 
of the Government was carried out successfully. r 

China has made mòre progress with the antiopium campaign 
in three years than we haye made with intoxicating liquors in 
a generation, and I ask in all sincerity is it not a shame for 
us to sit here as representatives of the most glorious Nation 
of people on the globe, and is it not a shame for us to stand in 
the way of our progress? 

Do we need to take a seat back of heathen China in the 
moral progress of our national life? This is no time to argue, 
discuss, and to proclaim our patriotism if we fail to measure 
up to the standard of the very people whom we have the honor 
to represent. é 

Mr. Speaker, it seems like Divine Providence that brought 
about the Boer War, for it was the Boer War that yielded 
up a secret that has cleared a mystery and identified the real 
cause of the downfall of nations and empires. 

The English Government discovered that there was some- 
thing wrong with their soldiers, and a commission‘ was ap- 
pointed, and after a thorough and rigid investigation this com- 
misson reported to their Government that the cause was due 
to alcoholic poisoning. 

Scientists from every part of the globe have substantiated 
the findings brought in by that commission. The British Goy- 
ernment immediately took strenuous steps in placarding the 
streets of the cities of England with billboards, appealing to 
their people to desist from drinking alcoholic beverages. 

Other nations followed the lead of the British Government. 
The French Government did likewise. The German Emperor 
even carried his campaign so far as to undertake to eliminate 
the drinking of beer, so far as possible, in the German Army 
and Navy. 

In London, in 1909, the scientific men from all over the world 
congregated, and all agreed that alcohol was a poison, and that 
its use should be restricted in the same manner as poisonous 
drugs. Can there be any doubt in any man’s mind as to the 
great harm that liquor brings to the homes of the drinkers? 

When the scientists of all the world have agreed to its 
poisonous effect upon the system of the human being, and that 
it has no food virtues whatever, as the people have always been 
led to believe, then is it not our duty to place liquor in the 
same column with that of cocaine, opium, and other poisonous 
drugs, which science has proyed are debauching the American 
citizen_and converting our innocent youth into criminals and 
wrecks, : : d : 

Think of it, gentlemen, Russia, while in the midst of a great 
crisis, and with all her great need for revenue, has wiped out 
this great source of revenue from the liquor traffic, because 
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this traffic was demoralizing her citizens and weakening her 
armies. j ‘ ni 

In other words, Russia believed it her first duty to protect 
the integrity of her people, and found other means for raising 
revenue, And, gentlemen, I will not believe that Russia thinks 
more highly of her citizens than we do in America; but this 
is the time when it is up to us to show it. 

In my judgment, it is not a question of whether our Govern- 
ment has the moral right to take this issue out of the hands of 
the States. Our Government has the right and should protect 


its people against any evil that is degenerating and destroying, 


the homes of the American people. 

If this Government has the right to put out of business the 
great business monopolies, it certainly has the right to put the 
liquor monopoly out of business. We have destroyed great busi- 
ness trusts—those industries which have carried on business 
at the expense of other industries, and for no other reason than 
that they have ruined the smaller industries of our land. Then 
have we not the right, and is it not our duty, to destroy the 
great Liquor Trust, that is daily bringing ruin to other indus- 
tries? For this business can not survive without injury to all 
other legitimate industries. - ` 

Capital and labor are much the same wherever we find them. 
Their problems are the same problems. I live in a small city, 
where we have a few factories, and we have this advantage, 
that we can study the problem at close range. And some of 
these factory managers tell me that when we had the saloon 
the day after pay day, in many cases, their men were in- 
eapacitated for their work and unfit for their duties, and for 
the last four years, since we have abolished the saloon, the 
day after pay day finds every man at his work, sober, and at 
his best. So from a business standpoint atone we shall produce 
more, and industry will thrive more successfully, if we remove 
this clog in the wheels of business. 

What is true in our city in this respect is undoubtedly true 
everywhere the saloon has a chance at the pay envelope of the 
wage earner. Without the saloon the pay envelope finds its 
way into the legitimate channels of business, so that the 
groceryman, the merchant, and the banker alike are benefited 
by the abolishment of the liquor traffic. 

If you must know and must have this problem figured in 
dollars and cents, there are many who have gathered the sta- 
tistics. They can tell you the exact amount of money spent for 
liquor and the amount of money appropriated for the care of 
the unfortunates, the criminals, the insane, and the dependents, 
who are the by-products of this monstrous liquor business. 
There is a big balance against that traffic in plain dollars and 
cents withont figuring the depreciation of manhood. If you 
want to foster this business, let it continue, and help them 
along by going on record by opposing this measure, which gives 
to the common people the right to say whether this liquor 
traffic shall longer exist or not. 

If there was an institution of any kind in our land that began 
deliberately to cut off the left hand of every man who came 
within its walls, there would be a unanimous action by. this 
House in five minutes to imprison and punish its organizers. 
Such an atrocity would not be tolerated. But this could not 
be compared, gentlemen, with the atrocities of the liquor or- 
ganizations. The loss of a hand is not to be compared with 
the loss of the mind. For liquor steals the mind, weakens the 
will, and so completely demoralizes a man and robs not only 
the pocketbook and the home, but also destroys the very temple 
of the soul. It destroys character, and that which destroys 
character will eventually destroy this Nation. 

If we wish to have a Nation of strong men to carry out the 
ideals of our great founders of America, we have only one ac- 
tion to take, and that is by our vote on this measure to abolish 
once and forever this great curse of the liquor traffic, which is 
contrary to every fundamental principle of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this is unquestionably a call from the people 
for freedom, and I count it our opportunity to record ourselves 
as unanimously in favor of giving the people the right to say 
whether they shall any longer be slaves to this curse, or whether 
they shall be free and independent and enjoy the pursuits of 
happiness. 

I long for the day when the red stripes in Old Glory shall 
symbolize, as ever, the true red blood of manly sacrifice which 
was shed that this Nation shall be forever ; not merely 
free from a foreign foe, but free from all that blemishes, that 
destroys the homes of our American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith the following telegram: 

DETROIT, MICH., December 19, 191}. 
Hon. F. O. LINDQUIST 
Washington, BEeOve 

Replying to T telegram of December 18, las to our ex- 

perience we find efficiency of our employees addicted to liq 
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reduced in cur r ork. It is the greatest problem we have to 
contend with. In mahy cases have been compelled to dismiss employees 
after repeated endeavopetd reform, and this has necessitated employ- 
ing another member ot the family to continue the support and proper 
care of those dependent upon the discharged employee. 
(Signed) E. G. LTEBOLD, 
Secretary to Henry Ford. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the pending 
resolution providing for the submission of -a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes. In so voting I do not des:re 
to have it understood that I have resolved all doubts as to the 
complete efficacy of prohibition as a cure for the monstrous 
evils of intemperance or as to the wisdont of attempting to 
enforce Nation-wide prohibition by Federal authority. Neither 
do I presume to venture an opinion as to what the judgment of 
a majority of the people whom I have the honor to represent 
may be when the questions involved in the proposed amend- 
ment are presented for their consideration. s 
. This fact I do know, that a very large number of my con- 
stituents, among the very best classes of our citizenship, desire 
the passage of this resolution and have so informed me. 
Under these circumstances I consider it my duty as a Repre- 
sentative of these people to give my vote and influence in fur- 
therance of the opportunity which the passage of this resolu- 
tion will present to my constituents and to the people of the 
United States as a whole to decide by their votes in the man- 
ner provided by the Constitution whether or no the proposed 
bape shall become a part of the organic law of the 

ation. 


Of the arguments. presented in opposition to the passage of 
the resolution, none have impressed me less than those advanced 
in the name of “ State rights” because of the enlargement and 
extension of Federal police authority which the adoption of 
the amendment would accomplish. In expressing this opinion 
I in nowise modify my views as an ardent believer in the limi- 
tation of Federal authority, and in the maintenance of the 
largest possible measure,of State and local self-government and 
control. If the question presented were one of the extension 
of Federal jurisdiction under the present limitations of our 
Federal Constitution, then these arguments would be entitled to 
careful consideration, but it is not. What we are called upon 
to decide is, Does there exist among our constituents and the 
people of the Nation as a whole a sentiment and desire suffi- 
ciently general, earnest, active, and widespread on the subject 
involved in the proposed amendment to render it our duty to 
afford the people an opportunity in the manner provided by the 
Constitution to render judgment on the issue inyolved? 

With my knowledge and information of the sentiment favor- 
able to the submission of the proposed amendment, I have no 
doubt or hesitation in deciding that question in the affirmative. 
It is proposed to give the people of the Union an opportunity, 
in a constitutional way, to decide whether they desire to en- 
large the power and authority and make it the duty of the 
Federal Government to deal with a gigantic evil, a menace of 
frightful proportions to the physical and moral welfare of the 
Nation. Gentlemen who are now eloquent and vehement, if 
not persuasive, in their opposition to this orderly plan of test- 
ing the national sentiment and recording the national will, 
quite recently approved the extension of national police au- 
thority as far and as wide for the protection of bird life as the 
adoption of the proposed amendment would extend it for the 
preservation of human life and human welfare. 

Gentlemen who without constitutional warrant blithely voted 
to arm the Federal Government with police authority to the 
utmost boundaries of the Nation for the protection of the 
feathered denizens of the air can not consistently refuse to give 
the people an opportunity to pass upon the question of extend- 
ing Federal authority in a constitutional manner for the pro- 
tection of mankind. 


I have no criticism of those who in good faith strictly con- 
strue the powers of the Federal Goyernment under the Con- 
stitution. My own inclination is that way. I have, however, 
but little patience with those who. assuming the responsibility 
of attempting to widely extend Federal authority by statute, 
presume to deny the people an opportunity to extend Federal 
authority by constitutional mandate. Assuming the gentlemen 
are sincere in their attitude, the only logical conclusion is that 
they consider themselves more competent to determine what the 
Constitution ought to provide than are the people of the Nation 
acting in their sovereign capacity under constitutional methods. 
. Mr. Speaker, I vote for this resolution because I believe its 
adoption is desired by so considerable a number of the best 
people of the country as to make it our duty to submit the ques- 
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tions it proposes to the test of adoption provided by the framers 
of the Constitution. Having performed our duty, the final de- 
cision rests with the people of the States of the Nation. I for 
one will cheerfully await thelr judgment. I and my children 
will, I am confident, dwell in security and contentment under any 
constitutional provisions the American people may see fit to 
adopt. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the essential and vital part of 
the joint resolution now before the House reads as follows: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of 3 liquors for beverage gt “ped in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 
exportation for sale thereof, are forever proni ted. 

EC, 2. The Congress, or the States within their respective jurisdic- 
—.— shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legisla- 

It is contended by those opposing this resolution that it is 
a serious and unwarranted invasion of the rights of the several 
States—a vital deprivation of the liberties of the individual. 

They make other contentions, but for the moment let us ad- 
dress ourselves to these. The preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States sets forth its object in these words: 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

Does the amendment here proposed militate against a “ more 
perfect union”? Does it interfere with the establishment or 
maintenance of justice? Does it prevent in any degree do- 
mestic tranquillity”? Does it keep us from providing for the 
common defense”? Does it in any way or in any degree retard 
“the general welfare” of the citizens of this Republic? Does 
it take from us or our posterity any of the blessings of liberty 
vonchsafed to us by the Constitution of our country? About 
this there is contention; but the question of personal liberty 
or the blessings of liberty aside, will anyone seriously contend 
that the resolution before us, if passed, and its purposes em- 
bodied into law, interfere with in a harmful way any of the 
objects as set forth in the Constitution of the United States? 
Will not this resolution help wonderfully to “establish jus- 
tice” by keeping the stream of justice free from the contami- 
nating influences of liquor? Will it not help wonderfully “ to 
establish justice“ to the great army of wives, mothers, and 
children, who suffer most—the innocent and helpless sufferers— 
from the consequences of the demon drink? 

Will not this resolution be a wonderfully potent factor in the 
establishment of “ domestic tranquillity”? What is it that dis- 
turbs “domestic tranquillity” more than the drinking of 25 
gallons per capita of alcoholic beverages every year, as do the 
people of this country? 

Will not this resolution aid wonderfully “to provide for the 
common defense” by making us, or at least helping to make us, 
a virile, strong, and sober Nation? We have in this country 
1,000,000 drunkards, 4,000,000 heayy drinkers, and 19,000,000 
moderate regular drinkers, besides many millions more who 
drink more or less—sometimes. more and sometimes less, but 
oftentimes more. ‘The lives of 700,000 of these imbibing gentle- 
men—male and female—are cut short every year in payment 
for the privilege. Nature always exacts payment. Those who 
violate her laws must suffer the consequences. Will not this 
resolution—this amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, if it becomes such—aid wonderfully to “promote the 
general welfare”? What is it that could aid more? 

The people of the United States consumed last year 2,500,- 
000,000 gallons of alcoholic beverages. It cost them the neat 
little sum of $2,000,000,000—about $1,000,000,000 more than Con- 
gress appropriates to defray the running expenses of this great 
Government for one whole year. I am talking now aboyt'the 
hard cash actually paid each year for the beverage itself—but 
that by no means is a true criterion of the cost; that is but a 
paltry part of it. The added crime, pauperism, and insanity 
produced by the use of alcoholic beverages in the United States 
cost the people of this country each year by direct taxdtion 
about $2,000,000,000 in cold cash. Taking into consideration 
the economic value of the 700,000 men whose lives are each 
year prematurely cut short by the use of alcohol and the low- 
ered efficiency of the vast millions of other drinkers, it is esti- 
mated that it costs this country in productiveness each year 
about $14,000,000,000. In other words, instead of producing 
$32.000,000.000 of wealth each year, we ought to produce, and 
would produce but for the use of alcohol, $46,000,000,000 of 
wealth each year. But the money loss, big as it is, is but a 
small part of the damage done by the Nation’s curse.” The 
loss of mere dollars and cents can be supplied by the industry 


of other days, but the loss in lives, in manhood, in character, 
in integrity, in virility, in all that which makes a nation proud 
and great, “ when once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

In the speech before a jury that tried me for my life I took 
oceasion to say of the demon drink this: 

Liquor contaminates everything that it touches. It unfits you for 
business; it degrades your manhood, undermines your vigor, and lays 
waste your energies; it sa pes vitality and loses for you the respect 
and confidence of your neleh rs and friends; it breaks your mother’s 
heart and blots out — attachments for home; it your hopes 
and Tonea for a bright happy life; it hastens your father to 
a sad and immature grave; it brings tears down the cheeks of mothers 
and floods their hearts with misery and woe. Dearth and desolation 
are found in the wake of whisky's course. It covers the land with 
misery and crime. It will curse your existence here on earth and 
finally land you in hell. 

Drink will take one on the road to ruin and make him a curse to the 
country that he calls his home and a disgrace and a dishonor to the 
State that he loves. It will never do to drink; it has slain too many 
reputations; it has brought shame and despair and misery and want to 
too many homes; it has been the father of too many crimes; it does not 
stop at the havoc and ruin of the poor, but, like a vile and slimy set- 

nt, it crawls across the threshold of our fairest homes and leaves its 

esolation and ruin there, It creeps into our courts and defiles the 
8 of justice; it invites famine and courts disaster. It won't do 

These are my sentiments still. 

But those opposing the passage of the joint resolution now. 
before the House say, “Suppose we grant you all this, still 
we have no constitutional right to pass this resolution and help 
to make it a part of the fundamental law of the land, because 
it interferes with the personal liberty of the individual—his 
right to drink when he gets ready.” Besides, they say that one 
of the main purposes of the Constitution of the United States 
was “to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity,” and that if we interfere with a man’s right to make, 
use, or sell intoxicating beverages we interfere with the bless- 
ings of liberty vouchsafed him by our forefathers. To get 
before our minds clearly the terms of the resolution, I know you 
will pardon me if I read it once again: 

Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in 


United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 
exportation for sale thereof. are forever prohibited. 
ec, 2. The Congress, or the States within their res; ive jurisdic- 


pons shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legis- 
ation. 

It will be observed that this resolution deals only with the sale 
of liquor for beverage purposes and not its use. The question 
then arises, Has the citizen a constitutional right to sell intoxt- 
cating liquors or to manufacture them for sale, or to keep a 
saloon for the purposes of sale? If he has, then the Constitution, 
amended as provided for in this resolution, would deprive him 
of one of the “blessings of liberty — one of his constitutional 
rights. Happily for us, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as well as many of the highest courts in the various States of 
this Union, have passed on this identical question. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Indiana, quoting from 
Sherlock v. Stuart (96 Mich., 193), and citing with approval 
Crowley v. Christenson (137 U. S., 86), says: 

No one an inalienable or constitutional right to keep a 
saloon for the sale of intoxicating liquor; to keep a saloon for the sale 
of intoxicating Hquor is not a natu right to pursue an ordinary call- 
ing; there is no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell 8 
liquors by retail; it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State or 
the United States. 

There is no inherent right In the citizen or the State or the 
United States to sell intoxicating liquors. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in Harrison against The People, 
in Two hundred and twenty-second Illinois, page 150, says: 

It must be conceded that the business of keeping a saloon or dram- 
shop is one which no citizen has a natural or inherent right to pursue, 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Crowley against 
Christenson, One hundred and twenty-third United States, page 
205. speaking of the saloon, said: 

As it is a business attended with danger to the community, it may, as 
already said, be entirely probibited. s . 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case of Goddard against 
The President, in Fifteenth Illinois, page 589, said: 

It is not sufficient to say that liquors are property, and their sale Is 
as mich secured as that of any other 8 heir sale for use as a 
common beverage and tippling is hurtful and injurious to the public 
morals, order, and well-being of society. Playing cards and other 
gaming instruments, and obscene books, prints, and pictures are like- 
wise property, and the same right of sale might as justly be claimed, 

et no complaint is made that even the importation as well as the sale 
forbidden. N we defend the 5 liquor ron tne purpose of 

r n our a 
Sean Daorvatiod, and experience, We may carefully protect the pub- 


reason, o 
lie morals and the te from the evils of gaming, horse racing, 
cockfighting; from ity of prints and pictures; from horses 
and exhibitions of mountebanks and ropedancers; from the offensivo 
smell of useful trades and hogpens; from the manufacture and exhi- 
bition of fireworks and squibs; from rogues, idlers, W and 
vagrants; and from dangers of pestilence, contagion, and gun wader ; 
yet, according to the doctrine contended for, this right to vend a slow. 
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and sure poison as a common beverage must remain intact and not 
amenable to police regulations for its suppression, although all the other 
evils together will not destroy a tithe of the number of human lives 
nor produce more moral. degradation, or suffering, wretchedness, and 
misery in the social relations of society, or pauperism, vagrancy, an 
crime in the political community. or pecuniary destitution of individuals 
and families than will the constitutionally protected right of destroyin: 
our neighbors and fellows for the selfish end of our own individual pri- 
vate gain. I am utterly incapable of so regarding it as above all the 
claims and interests of society, the peace and welfare of families, and 
especially above tho lg powers of government, and shall never be 
brought to acknowledge the sacredness and inviolability of its rights 
until [ shall be able to forget all that I have seen, observed, known, and 
experienced of its destructiveness of all that is estimable upon earth. 
Viewing the great and irreparable mischief growing out of thi practice, 
I am not prepared to say that another nuisance may not be added to the 
list, and that under the police powers society may find protection from 
its blighting curse. 


Not only have courts decided over and over again that neither 
the individual, the State, nor the Nation has any inherent or 
constitutional right to manufacture for sale, import for sale, or 
sell intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes—and that is all 
the resolution now before us provides for—but they have de- 
As an example of this, 


8 crime, 
ollow in 

habit, and of these 
Homes are broken up and domestic peace 
is destroyed by drunkenness, 

Tke prisons, almshouses, and institutions for the care of orphanage, 
insanity, and affliction are largely filled by the vice. These are evi 
but not all of the evils, of the alcoholic habit, affecting the social con- 
ditions of the people and their comfort and good morals. But other 
evils attending the use of intoxicating bevera. affect the State and 
its government. It is the prolific source of crime, pauperism, and 
insanity, and thereby entails taxation to defray the expenses of the 
conviction and punishment of criminals and the support of almshouses, 
asylums, and hospitals. It deteriorates mentally and physically the 
human stock, ren — its victims, as well as their progeny, less capa- 
ble of bearing arms in defense of their country and of discharging 
other duties of citizens. Soldicrs are unfitted for duty by it, an 
thereby battles have been lost and the 2 of nations, if not lost, 
has been imperiled. Tradition perpetuates, if history does not fully 
record, the evils which have flowed from the alcohol habit of officers 
and soldiers in our Armies. Washington «struggled with difficulties 
oecasioned by it, and other commanders of later days have had a like 
experience, while patriotic soldiers have suffered on account of Inebri- 
ety of officers in all branches of the military service. The appetite 
for strong drink, by so many of our countrymen, demands 
constant gratification and the expenditure therefor of enormous sums 
of money, thus creating a business—the keeping of saloons and dram- 
shops—in which are employed an immense number of men. Their 
business and their relations with the idle and dangerous classes of 
society give them great influence in public affairs. The municipal 
goverement of the cities, often burdened with debts and robbed by 
unfaithful and mercenary officers in all departments, oe evidence 
of the direction in which this influence is exerted. Thinking men of 
the day largely concur in the opinion that the influence of the saloon 
and the idleness and vice of the multitude of its ellen united 
constitute the great peril of American institutions. We nk none 
will deny that nothing but evil flows from this source. 


THE STATE RIGHTS STATESMAN, 

But the State rights statesmen say that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to prevent the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
eating beverages; that that right, if they choose to exercise it, 
belongs to the States; that it is wholly within the police power 
of the States to say whether these things shall be done or not 
and that the Federal Government has no constitutional warrant 
to interfere in this matter. 

From the decisions already cited I have shown that the States 
have no natural or inherent right to sell intoxicating beverages, 
but if further proof is needed to show that the State has neither 
the reserved right nor the right under its police power to 
authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors, I want to call your 
attention to the case of The State against Mississippi, reported 
in One hundred and first United States, page 814, wherein the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: 

No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals. The people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. 
Government is organized with a view to their preservation and can not 
divest itself of the power to provide for them. 

The police power of the States extends only to the protection 
of the lives, limbs, health, comfort, and property of the citizens 
within the State, and not the destruction of them. In other 
words, the police power is a protective power and not a destruc- 
tive power. Its mission is to save, not to destroy; and how 
ean the States better save themselves or the United States 
Government better save itself than in the destruction of the 
evil of intemperance? 

THE GENERAL-WELFARE CLAUSE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

And has not the Federal Government got a right to save 

itself? Has it not got the power under the “ general-welfare” 


clause of the Constitution, if nowhere else, to reach out and 
grapple with the monster that is sapping its very foundation, 
seeking its utter destruction? 

Has it not upon divers occasions exercised this power when 
its necessity was not so great as now? Has it not upon occa- 
sions more than one, answering the cry of State rights states- 
men, extended a helping hand in the destruction of the boll 
weevil of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and other sections of 
the South? Has it not spent already over $2,000,000 in its de- 
struction? Did not State rights statesmen applaud the enter- 
prise? Nothing heard about State rights then. 

Every time a pesky tick straddles the back of a mangy steer 
in any of the barren wastes of the sunny South, has not the 
State rights statesman risen up in consternation and yelled to 
Uncle Sam for help? And has not Uncle Sam been generous 
in expending hundreds of thousands of dollars to eradicate the 
tick? No question raised about State rights then. 

UNCLE SAM AND THE HOG CHOLERA, 

And did not Uncle Sam only last year, by the authority of no 
less a body than Congress itself, appropriate in a bill, which 
was hastily signed by the President, $500,000 to stop the hog 
cholera in the Middle West? And did not the State rights states- 
men of Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri applaud that 
generous act on the part of Uncle Sam? Nothing said by them 
about State rights then. 

UNCLE SAM AND THE HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

And is there not a crusade now on, by no less authority than 
the Government of the United States itself, against the hoof- 
and-mouth disease, which is afflicting the cattle of our country? 
And has not the Secretary of Agriculture already expended over 
$1,000,000 in the suppression of that epidemic? And will not 
the United States Government be called upon to spend many 
millions more for the cattle already destroyed by its authority? 

Is it good common sense and good State rights doctrine for 
the National Government to spend millions of money every 
year in killing boll weevils, destroying ticks, and saving sick 
hogs, while not a copper goes to suppress the demon drink, 
which is filling our prisons, despolling our homes, and damning 
our children? Is it good common sense and good State rights 
doctrine for the Federal Government to spend millions of money 
in determining what to feed the horse and how to care for the 
cow, especially when afflicted with the hoof-and-mouth disease, 
while nothing is done for the hoof-and-mouth disease of millions 
of human beings—our own countrymen—a mouth disease that is 
ever recurring and that can only be assuaged by that which 
destroys its victim, and a foot disease that sends every year 
1,000,000 drunkards and 4,000,000 heavy drinkers from neglected 
duties and unembraced opportunities to homes despoiled by 
their misdoings and dishonored by their misdeeds? 

Is it good State rights doctrine and good common sense to 
deprive the States the right to vote on a question so vital to 
their welfare as the liquor question? All the proponents of the 
so-called Hobson resolution are asking is, that the matter be 
referred to the States and that they have a right to vote on the 
question as to whether or not the Federal Constitution shal! be 
amended as provided in the resolution. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Article V of the Federal Constitution provides that Congress 
by a two-thirds vote can propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall become effective only when ratified by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several States. It will there- 
fore take at least a majority vote of the legislatures of 36 
States to ratify the proposed amendment. Whatever the views 
of the various Members of Congress as to the merits of this 
resolution, the States have a right to pass upon it; and to give 
the States that right is all that we, who favor the resolution, are 
asking. And those who are asking it, if not praying for it, con- 
stitute a majority of the citizenship of this country. Within 
the last year over 6,000,000 petitions have been sent to Congress 
asking for the passage of this resolution. Priest and pastor 
throughout the length and breadth of this land have joined 
hands in making this request. In the main, the Christian peo- 
ple of the entire country are for the passage of this resolution. 
The better thought of the land and country is that the Federal 
Government should dissolye partnership with the liquor busi- 
ness; that it should wash its hands of and forever divorce it- 
self from that unholy alliance; that the revenues derived from 
such a source would be infinitely better for the welfare of our 
common country if gotten in some other way and from some 
other source; that their cost in money, in blighted homes—slain 
reputations and ruined lives, saying nothing of the long train 
of crime, and misery, and poverty, and want, and woe that fol- 
low in the wake of whisky’s course is out of all proportion to 
the value of the revenues derived therefrom. [Applause.] 
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Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, with a century gone z 
Alexander Hamilton stalks into the House of American Repre- 
sentatives to reincarnate the doctrine of a consolidated Federal 
Government. Against the heresy of his teaching I invoke the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson, the immortal Democrat: Gentlemen 
have undertaken to brush aside the principle of State rights and 
State sovereignty and have addressed themselves solely to the 
question of the baneful effects of alcohol and the evils of in- 
temperance. I am not willing for the issue thus formed to be 
the test. 

The time has come for plain speech, and I hesitate not in 
calling upon my brethren of the Democratic faith to pause and 
take their bearings. This assault on the integrity of State 
supremacy and local self-government is now at high tide, and 
from this day forth will wane and perish. The time has come 
when we as Representatives should stand and defend the rights 
of the States and the reserved sovereignty of our people. 

I challenge the Hobson amendment and arraign its purport 
and intent as unsound, ruinous, and utterly impracticable, if 
proposed and ratified. 

Nation-wide prohibition would be an empty and idle dream, 
would undermine State government and debauch the wise doc- 
trine of State sovereignty. Hence, for these reasons, I unhesi- 
tatingly attack it and undertake to show that it is indefensible 
from every standpoint and should to-day have promptly admin- 
istered to it by this House of liberty-loving Americans the just 
sentence of death. 

While inyoking the spirit of Thomas Jefferson, permit me to 
read a line from his first inaugural address. In stating the 
general principles of government, amongst them he enumerated 
the cardinal one as of greatest importance, to wit, the sover- 
eignty and supremacy of State governments in all their rights. 
He said: 

The support of the State governments in all their rights as the most 
competent administrators for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies— 
is the test of genuine Democracy. 

That was sound Democracy when our party sprang into being 
almosé with the birth of the Constitution. It is as sound and 
important to-day as it was when republican institutions came to 
bless mankind. 

Allow me to read from a distinguished Democrat of this gen- 
eration who has linked his political life with that of Thomas 
Jefferson. He said: 

The States are even more needed than they formerly were for the 
administration of domestic affairs, As a matter of theory that govern- 
ment is best which is nearest the people. If there is any soundness at 
all in the doctrine of self-government, people can act most intelli- 
gently upon matters with which they are most familiar, 

And again, a little later on, this same great Democrat reiter- 
ated the principle as follows: 


One of Jefferson's reasons for supporting State governments in all 
their rights was that they were the surest bulwark against antirepub- 
lican tendencies. These antire; aos tendencies exist to-day, and the 

t 


bulwark can not be d n A systematic absorp- 


tion of 57 by the Federal Government would not only cause discon- 
tent and weaken the attachment of the people for the Government, but 
a withdrawal of power from the State would breed Indifference to public 
affairs—the forerunner of despotism. * * * Ti demand for the 
enlargement of the Federal Government comes from two sources, viz, 
from those who believe with Hamilton in the theory of centralization 
oa ro. those who want legislation which the State-rights doctrine 
0 . 

In supreme thought and plain speech William J. Bryan took 
his stand and fights by the side of the greatest constructive 
Democrat the world has yet known. 

The people of this Republic are not ready to abandon their 
right to control domestic concerns, and Representatives need 
not deceive themselves under the spell of this national prohibi- 
tion impulse. Let me say to my colleagues this day that we 
are now asked to reverse the course which led us to pass the 
Webb bill. We all recail that a little more than one year ago 
the adherents of temperance and prohibition came to Congress 
and urged that the question of dealing with liquor was purely 
a local one for the States and had no place in the domain of 
Federal jurisdiction, They proceeded to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and said this problem was one of the sovereign power of 
the States, and that the Federal Government should loosen its 
grasp and touch no aspect of it. That committee reported the 
Webb bill, and then the Committee on Rules were besought for 
a special rule for the consideration of that measure. The Com- 
mittee on Rules was evenly balanced, and as chairman it was 
my proud privilege to cast the deciding vote in favor of the 
rule to bring before the House for consideration this legisla- 
tion so near the hearts and prayers of the temperance advo- 
cates. They stoutly contended that the Webb bill should be 
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because the question of dealing with liquor was one 
for State control from every conceivable angle. We heeded 
their demands, and in a few brief months here they come and 
importune us to reverse our course, stultify our judgment, and 
take away the Jast vestige of State control over the liquor traf- 
fic. For 20 years they had stood in the storm of contest and 
controversy and proclaimed that this question belonged to the 
States, and that Congress would be guilty of a denial of justice 
not to remand it to that forum for settlement. We should not 
forget it; and I predict when the American people thoroughly 
understand the issue they will stay the hands of those who, 
like iconoclasts, would destroy State sovereignty and resurrect 
the terrible doctrine of a consolidated Federal Government at 
the National Capital. Away with the heresy! I fear not to 
defy it and go forth to the American people of every State and 
invoke their yerdict and judgment when the rights of the States 
are thus on trial. J 

The people were not willing to surrender this power when the 
Government was formed in 1789. They will not agree to sur- 
render it to-day, and, furthermore, the American people never 
will surrender their right to control domestic concerns and to 
retain their unsurrendered police powers: [Applause.] 

Permit me to quote what was said before a committee of 
Congress. This is from the head and front of those who ad- 
vocated the Webb State-rights legislation. The Rev. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Dinwiddie and those agreeing with him come to-day 
and demand that we face about, strike a death blow to the in- 
herent powers of the people, and transfer them to the National 


Capital. His exact language is as follows: 
We are asking for no more than is fair and ht — 
stitutional powers of Congress when we ask that” —.— Sei es 


legislate upon the subject as that the States will h 
diction over the subject within their own bordes. n 


Their fight culminated in victory, and we remanded the sub- 
ject of controlling intoxicating liquors to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the respective States. There it should remain as long as 
we love republican institutions and individual rights. 

It is edifying to further quote from the Rev. Dr. Edwin C. 
Dinwiddie, who emphasized, iterated, and reiterated his po- 
sition when appealing to a eommittee of Congress for State- 
rights legislation. He proceeds: 


I need not emphasize before this committee the value to the Stat 
of what are commonly termed their police powers. They A vital to 
their prosperity and as toad „., All of these cases cited by 
oh 0 a aaow the absolute necessity for the exercise of this power 
y e 8. 


And he continues, quoting from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court and cordially approving it: 


The reserve power of the States to guard the health, morals, and 
thelr power in respect to trade and emmmerce having 36 posible ae 
elr e commerce, hay a - 
nection with those subjects. ay TEA 


And finally, with great emphasis, he quotes Mr. Justice Gray 
to this effect: 


The police power is inherent in the States, reserved to them by 
the ire Geared and necessary to their ewistence as organized yor- 
ernments. ~ 


And the reverend doctor caps the climax by indorsing this 
further language of the decision: 


The power of regulating or prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors appropriately belongs, as a branch of the lice 
power, to the legislatures of the several States and can be judiciousiy 
and effectively exercised by them alone, according to thelr views of 
public policy and local needs, and can not practically, if it can con- 
5 be wielded by Congress as part of a national and uniform 
system, 


And in closing his contentions he puts his stamp of approval 
on the State rights doctrine, the wisdom and propriety of the 
policy, in this strong language: 


I have adverted to the police powers of the States, and in the extracts 
from the foregoing judicial opinions have sought to emphasize their 
importance at this juncture, because it Is important to r in mind 
that these pars are vitally necessary to the integrity of civil govern- 
ment and to show that they are best exercised by the States them- 
selves. Jn fact, under our system of Government they can be exercised 
by no other authority. * © * The reason for this is that we believe 
that the States, wh know their conditions and their needs and are 
best able to provide for the safety, health, and morals of their people, 
ought to have absolute and untrammeled control of this subject matter, 
and it is due from Congress to cooperate to that end and thus furnish 
what Mr. J ice Johnson called, in his concurrent opinion in the Gib- 
zone y Ogden case, “a frank and candid cooperation for the gencral 
good. 


So, Mr. Speaker, if Dr. Dinwiddie and his adherents were 
right in their demand for the Webb law. which remanded this 
question to the exclusive jurisdiction of the States, all the logic 
and refinement of reasoning ever advanced by man can not 
justify their position taken here this day in favor of the Hobson 
national prohibition amendment. 
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AS DEMOCRATS OUR DUTY DEMANDS ADHERENCE TO STATE SOVEREIGNTY. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a book entitled“ The Republic of Repub- 
lics,” written by B. J. Sage, Esq., a great lawyer of the New 
Orleans bar.. No living human being can read this volume and 
succes ythallenge his defense of State rights and State 
sovereignty. It should convert every intellect reading it with 
honest intent. 

When the Constitution was handed down from Philadelphia 
to the respective States in their conventions for ratification, the 
States halted before passing their ordinances ratifying the same. 
Thomas Jefferson from across the sea had said, “ You have not 
sufficiently guarded the States in their rights and have not 
preserved their sovereignty.” Gov. Hancock, of Massachusetts, 
suggested to Samuel Adams, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that something in the nature of the first 10 amend- 
ments should be agreed to before the Constitution was ratified 
by the States. In pursuance with these suggestions, the amend- 
ments were proposed which were subsequently acquiesced in 
by all the States. So fearful were our fathers that State 
rights and State sovereignty were not preserved in the original 
Constitution. it was with the utmost difficulty that the friends 
of that instrument saved it from defeat. Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Wilson, Dickinson, Coxe, Sherman, Ellsworth, 
Adams, Ames, Parsons, Patterson, Livingston, Pendleton, John 
Marshall, and many others answered the objections by asserting 
and proving the absolute sovereignty of the States and the 
vicarious and subordinate character of the Federal Government. 
With strong arguments for the Constitution from these great 
men, the Federal system barely escaped disastrous defeat in the 
larger States. Massachusetts in her convention ratified the 
Constitution by a majority of only 19 in a convention of 355 
members; New Hampshire, by 11 out of 103; New York, by a 
majority of only 3 in 57; and Virginia, by a scant majority of 
10 amongst 168 delegates. North Carolina, now the home of the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. 
Wene], and Rhode Island rejected the Constitution by over- 
whelming majorities, because they did not believe State rights 
and State sovereignty had been safeguarded in the Constitu- 
tion. Indeed, many historians of that day think that a vast 
majority of the people of the respective States would have re- 
jected the Constitution on the ground that it encroached too 
much on the rights of the people if it had been submitted to a 
popular vote. 

On May 10, 1789, the governor and council of North Carolina 
nddressed congratulations to Washington, who had been elected 
President, and still refused to come into the Union. On June 
19, 1789, Washington replied to their congratulatory communi- 
cation and urged that they enter the sisterhood of States. At 
a later date North Carolina came into the Union after the 10 
amendments had been proposed and ratified. However, she re- 
served her rights as a sovereign State. 

And Massachusetts, tardy in agreement, in specific and strong 
. laid down a principle for other States to follow, to 

t: 


That the people of this Commonwealth have the sole and erclusive 
EYR of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and independent 
ate. 


This was the principle cherished and laid down by our fathers 
at the beginning of this Government. For more than a hundred 
years we have loved that doctrine, and I am not willing this day 
to fling it to the winds to gratify those who believe in national 
prohibition and are ready to sacrifice the most sacred principles 
of Government ever held by man since the dawn of history 
began. Our ancestry inherited and reestablished State sover- 
eignty. We have cherished it from the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment, and when the sober second thought comes upon the 
American people they will renew their allegiance to that faith, 
and national prohibition amendments and all such doctrines 
must perish from their consideration. 

Several of the original thirteen States, by specific and un- 
equivocal language in their constitutional conventions, stated 
their position. Permit me to illustrate their course by using the 
words of the most populous State in the Union of this day and 
one of the greatest at that time. New York in her ordinance 
ratifying the Constitution asserted : 

That the powers of government may be REASSUMED b. peop’ 
whensoever it shall become necessary Ta their happitieass thet —.— 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by the said Constitution 
clearly delegated to the Congress of the United States, or the depart- 
ments of the Government thereof, remains to the people of the several 
States, or to their res ve State governments, to whom they may have 
mmea the same; and that those clauses in the said Constitution which 

eclare that Congress shall not have or exercise certain powers do not 
imply that Congress is entitled to any powers not given by the said 


Constitution, but such clauses are to be construed either as exceptions 
to certain specified powers or as inserted for greater caution. 
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And Virginia followed in her wake by using this language: 


That the power nted under the Constitution, being derived from 
the people of the United States, may be RESUMED by them whenever 
the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression. 


And the State of New Hampshire said in her constitution: 


That her people have the right, whenever they deem it necessary to 
prevent the ends of government from being perverted or to preserve 
public liberty, to reframe the old or establish a new Government. 

If these reservations had not been made by the ratification of 
the first 10 amendments and secured by ordinances as the vari- 
ous States ratified the Constitution, the States would not have 
entered the Union, and if they had been violated in that early 
day the States would have walked out with a unanimity that 
would haye testified to their irrevocable allegiance to State 
sovereignty. 

We may well raise the question here for our deep concern 
and consideration as to whether we now have the power to rob 
the States and the people therein of their supreme sovereignty 
and inalienable rights by such an amendment as this, unless 
there is unanimous agreement amongst every State of the 
Union. However, aside from any constitutional or legal points 
here involved, I am not willing, as a matter of policy, to take 
these reserved rights away from the people of my State or any 
other State in the Union. It was not contemplated when the 
thirteen States entered into a solemn compact and assumed con- 
tractual obligations toward one another. Jt was not good faith 
in that day to rob the States of their rights, and it is not good 
faith to urge that three-fourths of the States shall take away 
the reserved powers and sovereignty of the States constituting 
this Republic. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let us turn our faces to the future, highly 
resolyed that we will stand by the ancient landmarks of democ- 
racy, the Constitution of our fathers, and the traditions that 
have made us great, and that will yet bring us greater prog- 
ress, prosperity, and happiness. 

One of my colleagues speiks of what he desires for Texas. 
Permit me to remind this House that thrice Texas has voted 
on the prohibition question, and has entered her decree against 
it. Permit me to state that in Texas we are not ready for the 
State of Wyoming to say to the people of Texas that they shall 
assist in framing our domestic law and how we shall exercise 
our police jurisdiction. Nor do we wish to say to Wyoming 
that she shall enact certain domestic laws and direct her 
police powers along certain lines. 

If you reverse the proposition contained in this amendment 
and urge that we shall vote for an amendment providing 
antiprohibition in every State of the Union, I am not willing 
to accept this converse of the Hobson amendment. It would 
not appeal to me if I knew that every State in the Union 
would ratify it, because I wish to leave States free to act for 
themselves. 

The gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. Mann] made a great argu- 
ment this afternoon, and I quite agree with him that when 
you take their right away from the States, when you remove 
the Government far from the people, a Nation-wide prohibition 
law would become a farce. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have allowed the dogma of national 
prohibition to stampede them. Love of my State will prevent 
me giving my consent to a constitutional amendment which 
would authorize sending Federal oflicers, spies, satraps, and 
intermeddlers into every home throughout Texas. I am against 
it. On the eternal principles of Democracy I stand with Thomas 
Jefferson, with Andrew Jackson, with Jefferson Davis, with 
William J. Bryan, and with that great Democrat in the White 
House to-day, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] The President 
has written a letter against Nation-wide prohibition, and yields 
his allegiance to the doctrine of State rights. His letter 
inveighs against State prohibition and advocates the integrity 
of States and localities. In the early nineties Mr. Bryan voted 
against State-wide prohibition in Nebraska, and in 1908, by 
interview for the benefit of the American people, said he was 
against Nation-wide prohibition. In that statement he hugged 
to his bosom the cherished doctrines of Jefferson, defining the 
meaning of local self-government and the right of the people 
to rule in every locality. 

I am against State-wide prohibition and Nation-wide prohibi- 
tion, and am not willing to stab the vitals of our Republican 
institutions and turn over the destinies of a hundred millions 
of people to Federal officials sent out from Washington. 

If you were to propose this amendment to the various States, 
I would vote against it, because, aside from any constitutional 
question or any legal proposition inyolved, my belief is the people 
ean control their affairs in each State better than they can be 
administered from Washington. 
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After a while some one will propose a constitutional amend- 
ment against the separate-coach laws in the various States. 
They will seek an amendment providing that certain States 
shall not have separate schools and churches and graveyards, 
and that the races shall not be separated socially, and that there 
shall be no State laws against the intermarriage of the races. 
Next it will be proposed that there shall be a national con- 
stitutional amendment to blot out the red-light districts in the 
cities throughout the land. All these things should remain in 
the grasp of the people of the States subject to their will and 
control. 

Mr. Speaker, before “ proposing” this amendment we must 
first determine in our representative capacity that it is “ neces- 
sary,” as provided by the express language of the Constitution, 
in Article V, specifying how amendments may be secured. We 
have been told that we should vote to submit the proposed 
amendment to the people, whether we favor it or not; that we 
should refer it to the people and give them a chance to vote on 
it; that the people have the right to amend the Constitution; 
and that propositions to amend it should be referred to them 
for such action as they may choose to take. But the Constitu- 
tion prescribes how it may be amended, and it can be done in 
no other way; and it provides, not for submitting amendments 
to the people, but for “proposing” them to the legislatures 
of the several States or to conventions in the several States for 
ratification. They may be proposed by Congress or by a con- 
vention called by Congress upon the application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States. But the Constitution does not 
provide for their submission to a vote of the people. And we 
have been told that we should vote for it to let the States act 
upon it and exercise their sovereign right to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

There are two methods provided in the Constitution for pro- 
posing amendments to it—one by Congress whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses deem it “ necessary,” the other by a convention 
which shall be called for that purpose upon the application of 
two-thirds’ of the States. It is not necessary for Congress to 
propose in order to give the people of the States the opportunity 
to amend. The Constitution authorizes not the submission 
but the “ proposing ” of amendments by Congress, and then only 
when two-thirds of both Houses deem it “ necessary.” 


THE POLICE POWER, 


Mr. Speaker, from the beginning of our Government to the 
present day the police power of the State has been absolute in 
its control of the liquor question. 

Judge Cooley, in speaking of the police power of the States, 
says: 

The police power of a State, in a comprehensive sense, embraces its 
whole system of internai regulation by which the State seeks not only 
to preserve the public order and to prevent offenses against the State, 
but also to establish for the intercourse of citizens with citizens those 
rules of good manners and good neighborhood which are calculated to 
prevent a conflict of rights and to insure to each the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of his own, so far as is reasonably consistent with a like 
enjoyment of rights by others. 

From the inception of our Government to the present day the 
regulation of the liquor traffic has been one of the conceded 
police powers of the various States of the Union. In every case 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in which any 
question of the regulation of the liquor traffic has been under 
consideration there has been reiteration by the court of this 
doctrine. It has never been denied, but always conceded, and 
the reasons for the rule have never been questioned. 

For more than 20 years all proposed legislation in Congress 
intending to restrict the liquor traffic has been urged upon the 
single principle that the several States of the Union should 
be supreme in their control of the liquor traffic. In the License 
Cases it was urged that liquor shipped in interstate commerce 
should not be beyond the police powers of the State by reason 
of their interstate commerce character. From the date of the 
passage of the so-called Wilson Act (August 8, 1890) it has been 
consistently argued by the temperance advocatcs with great 
force and effect at every session of Congress that the absolute 
control of the liquor question should be left to the police powers 
of the State, 

Tiedeman, in his treatise on “States and Federal Control of 
Persons and Property in the United States,” in discussing the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States and 
the police powers of the United States, uses this language: 


In ail ordinary cases of police powers the meaning and legal effect 
of the tenth amendment is clear, viz, that unless the exercise of a 
particular police power Is granted to the United States Government, 
expressiy or by necessary implication, the wer resides in the State 
government, and may be exercised by it uniess the State constitution 
prohibits its exercise. It may, therefore, be stated as a general proposi- 
tion that with a few exceptions, which are mentioned in the succeeding 
sections, the police power in the United States is located in the States. 
The State is intrusted with the duty of enacting and maintaining all 


those internal ations which are necessary for the preservation and 
the prevention of injury to the rights of others. 

A very recent statement that the liquor question belongs to 
the States was made by Gov. Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecti- 
cut, former professor of law at Yale College, chief justice of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court, and president of the American Bar 
Association, in a letter dated October 12, 1914, addressed to Mr. 
J. H. Mansfield, chairman of the temperance and citizenship 
committee of the New Haven Christian Endeavor Union. Mr. 
Mansfield asked the governor whether, if elected to the Senate 
of the United States, he would support the Hobson prohibition 
resolution. He replied: 

The prohibition of the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors 
within Rts borders is within the authority of every State. For that no 
constitutional amendment is necessary. UT A CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT TO GIVE THE SAME POWER TO THE UNITED STATES WOULD SERI- 
OUSLY DISTURB THE BALANCE BETWEEN THE STATE AND THE NATION, 

It would transfer an important function of the State to the Federal 
Government. 

2 — 5 TAKE AWAY A PART OF THE STATE'S SOVEREIGNTY OVER HER 
8. 

Ir WOULD TEND STRONGLY TOWARD REPLACING OUR CONSTITUTIONAL 
SCHEME BY ANOTHER MORE LIKE THAT OF GERMANY OR CANADA OR 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

It would fortify the national sovereignty AS AGAINST THE SOVER- 
EIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE SEVERAL States. It would, so far forth, 
centralize political power. 

IT WOULD BE UNWISE TO FORCE UPON ANY STATE BY A NATION-WIDE 
PROHIBITORY LAW A POLICY WHICH IT MAY DISAPPROVR BECAUSE DERM- 
ING IT UNSUITED TO ITS PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES AND CONDITIONS. 


WHAT A MINORITY OF POPULATION MAY DO FOR A MAJORITY, AND WHAT 
12 STATES MUST SUBMIT TO IN SUCH EVENTS. 

There are 12 States which could not prevent the ratification 
of an amendment to the Constitution if submitted by Congress: 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, Texas, and Call- 
fornia. 

These facts are interesting: 

Population United States, 1910. 


OLE TOR: ee Tee ete 91, 972, 266 
SEWER WO: S5 CR Cele y eee 50, 556, 065 
Presidential vote, 1912. 

ROSE BS Ne ee SAE Eaa 15, 039, 300 
Ewro BUR Ce eS r i 9, 253, 230 
House of Representatices. 

Whole number of Representatives 435 
rom: 22: 88 ] :::: ::. — a 238 
F ie te” Da a — ee at 197 
School census, 1910. 

Attending public school in United States 17, 646, 877 
Attending public school in 12 States 9, 351, 897 
All farm property, 1910. 
ang ete $40, 991, 449, 090 
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MUST THE RIGHTS OF STATES BE EFFACED? IS REGARD FOR STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY GONE? 

Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution proposes a complete de- 
parture from our accepted theories of government. Its adoption 
will inaugurate an agitation Nation wide which will obscure 
and push to the background important policies and retard the 
enactment of legislation and reforms awaiting solution by Con- 
gress. It will be made an absorbing issue in the legislatures 
of the 48 States. Not one of these States is denied the power 
to prohibit within its borders the manufacture, sale, or use of 
aleoholic beverages, and provision is made for local option in 
each subdivision of the States. The machinery is at hand to 
express the wish of the people in the smallest political unit in 
each State. Under the laws of these States, each one desiring 
prohibition can have it if the majority of the people so decree. 

The ample provision made by the States to provide an expres- 
sion of opinion by the people on this subject, its adoption by 
some, its rejection by others, leads to the irresistible conclusion 
that the object of the present resolution is to force upou States 
opposed to prohibition something they do not want. 

It means that Texas will be called upon to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of North Dakota, of New York, of California, 
States and peoples with whom Texas has but little acquaintance, 

It introduces into our national life a police regulation which 
we have heretofore wisely left to the determination of the 
individual State. If successful, it will force upon communities 
and people things they do not want, and do it in the most 
obnoxious way. 

The United States has a population of 100,000,000, and is 
divided into 48 States. Climatic conditions, occupations, man- 
ner of living, economic, social, religious, and educational affairs 
are diversified. We have drawn our people from the great 
nations of the earth and the national melting pot has not yet 
proved entirely effective, as we observe from the racial preju- 
dices aroused by the world tragedy now being enacted in Europe. 
We have but recently witnessed the disastrous effect of the 
attempt to fasten upon some unhappy people the domination of 
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a foreign Government. In lesser degree this resolution proposed 
to do the same thing in the United States, to force upon certain 
communities things they do not desire and take from them the 
power to regulate their personal affairs. The Anglo-Saxon can 
not rule the Teuton nor the Teuton the Latin. Why should a 
representative from the State of Texas, the southernmost border 
of the Republic, attempt to dictate to a citizen of Illinois, who 
is not related by association, by environment, by habits of life, 
or political point of view? It was not intended by the fore- 
fathers that Virginia should control the internal affairs or 
police regulations of Massachusetts or that Massachusetts should 
dictate to the Old Dominion the conduct of her citizens in the 
smaller matters of what her people should eat or drink or wear. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no misapprehension of the object 
of this law; it intends, and its advocates desire, that it should 
force upon many States conditions and laws they do nc: wish. 

In my own State of Texas thrice by direct vote of all the 
people State-wide prohibition was defeated. So this is an at- 
tempt to have the Congress give us something we have again 
and again decided we do not want. 

We can trust the enlightened electorate of each State to pass 
all necessary laws for their domestic control. 

Why not establish a national police force for our great cities? 
Why not have police judges appointed by the President? Do 
we want the United States marshals entering our homes to 
search for and seize a bottle of whisky? 

Shall we crowd the United States courts with cases against 
men selling or drinking alcoholic beverages? 

It will require an army of marshals and a brigade of new 
judges to enforce national prohibition. 

It will raise vexing questions of authority and jurisdiction 
between the Federal and State Governments. 

Shall the Federal Government next be asked to take national 
control of our insane wards, of our blind, or deaf, or other 
eleemosynary institutions, or the red-light districts? 

If the Federal Government is called to regulate, to correct, 
or punish the petty vices of our citizens, why not abolish all 
State governments, destroy State boundaries, and let Congress 
make the laws for all the States? When that times comes, we 
take the first step in the substitution of a monarchy for a 
republic. Hamilton’s consolidated government will be realized. 

A national force bill providing for the supervision of State 
elections by United States marshals was at one time proposed to 
this Congress. This force bill was identical in theory with the 
bill now under discussion. It was an attempt of the Federal 
Government to interfere with the sovereign power of the State, 
and its defeat was brought about by an outraged public senti- 
ment coming from both North and South. 

WHAT ANDREW JACKSON THOUGHT. 

Jackson was right when he said: 

In the domestic policy of this Government there are two objects 
which especially deserve the attention of the W ay and their Repre- 
sentatives, and which have been and will continue to be the subjects 
of my increasing solicitude. They are the preservation of the rights 
of the several States and the integrity of the Union. 

s e o * La » * 

My experience in public concerns and the observation of a life some- 
what advanced confirm the opinion long since imbibed by me that the 
destruction of our State governments or the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people would lead directly to revolution 
and anarchy and finally to despotism and military domination. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as a general government encroaches upon the rights 


of the States, in the same 1 does it impair its own power and 
detract from its ability to fulfill the purposes of its creation. 


Mr. Speaker, what would this old soldier have said if it had 
been proposed in his time that the Federal Government should go 
into the small business of regulating saloons and placing Federal 
officials throughout the various States in the business of spying 
out the petty vices of men, a gigantic Federal secret service 
with a hundred thousand inquisitive eyes looking into the pri- 
vate dwellings of men to prevent the use of proscribed bever- 
ages? 

National prohibition means a Federal police force to enforce 
prohibition. The logic can not be escaped. 

New York City alone requires 7,000 policemen. How many 
Federal policemen will it require to enforce national prohibi- 
tion? It will require more men than our present standing 
Army, and will place in the hands of the Federal Government a 
vast political power that, when improperly used, can control 
elections and return to office the men decided upon by the ap- 
pointing power. 7 

Such interference in the personal affairs of men is resented 
even when undertaken by a State government. When force is 

attempted by nonresidents of a State it will breed riot and 
rebellion. 
JEFFERSON STATES THE QUINTESSENCE OF DEMOCRATIC PAITH. 

Jefferson said: 


Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
government. Public servants at such a distance and from under the 


eyes of their constituents must from the circumstance of distance be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the good 
88 of the citizens, and the same circumstance, by rendering 
tection impossible to their constituents, will invite the public agents 
to corruption, plunder, and waste. 


Again he said: 


It is not by the consolidation or centralization of powers, but by 
their distribution that good government is effected. Were not this 
great conn already divided into States, that division must be made 
that each might do for itself what concerns itself directly and what it 
can so much better do than a distant authority. 


Again he asserted: 


When all 3 domestie and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it will 
render powerless the checks provided of one government on another and 
wi me as venal and oppressive as the government from which we 
separated. 

Ts there such danger from intemperance that we should take 
from the State its contro] and lodge that power in Washington? 
Have we such little confidence in the morality, the statecraft 
of our various governors and legislatures, that we must say to 
them, “ You are incompetent; you are derelict; you are unfit to 
handle your own affairs in the matter of drinking or not drink- 
ing; you can not be trusted with this discretion ”? 

Shall Representatives be called upon to pass laws essentially 
of State effect, or shall we trust the members of the legisla- 
tures to do the work they have done ever since the foundation 
of our Government? 

Mr. Speaker, there are certain powers that are wisely dele- 
gated to the Federal Government and other powers reserved 
for the States. 

WOODROW WILSON IN MODERN DAYS LINKS HIS WORDS TO DEMOCRATIC 
JEFFERSONIAN FAITH. 

If there is one question purely local, it is the prohibition 
question, as President Wilson wrote about two years ago: 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer in local 
self-government, and believe that every self-coverning community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter 
of the regulation or withholding of licenses. But the questions in- 
volved are social and moral, and are not susceptible of being made 
parm of a party program. Whenever they have been made the sub- 
ect matter of party contests they have cut the lines of party organi- 
zation and party action athwart to the utter confusion of political 
action in every other field. They have thrown every other question, 
however important, into the background, and have made constructive 
party action impossible for long years together. 

Is it expedient at this time to inject a new subject not only 
for national discussion but to force each State to undertake the 
discussion of a matter that it may have settled to its entire 
satisfaction? 

What right has a Representative from Texas to insist that 
the State of Missouri, which settled the question of prohibition 
by a direct vote of its people, shall again take up the matter in 
its legislature and go over again a bitter and wasteful con- 
troversy which it has settled? 

Most of our States now refuse to consider the State as a 
unit on this subject, and have provided a means of expression, 
not as one unit, but as many, leaving the county or the town 
to decide as public opinion in the county or the town may dic- 
tate. We are asked for a law that will be binding upon 48 
States and affecting 100,000,000 people which 75,000,000 may 
not approve. 

The enforcement of prohibition must and should primarily 
rest upon the public opinion of a small community, first of the 
town, then of the county, and then the State. We are now 
asked to ignore this community sentiment and pass a national 
law that will undoubtedly violate this sentiment in many 
parts of the Nation. s 

Mr. Speaker, it is stated that, even in States where a ma- 
jority of voters favor State-wide prohibition, it is impossible 
to enforce the law in a community where it is not supported 
by public sentiment. The attempt to enforce Nation-wide pro- 
hibition when it is opposed by entire States would be impos- 
sible, even with an army of Federal spies. It will engender the 
most hostile feeling between different sections of our country, 
will destroy patriotism, encourage corruption, establish anarchy. 

JAMES STEPHEN HOGG FOR JEFFERSONIAN DOCTRINE, 

Gov. Hogg, of my State, in 1887, said of prohibition: 


Aside from the great fundamental principle involved, which touches 
the very heart of a freeman’s Government, I should oppose the pro- 
posed measure on the gound of its utter impracticability and of the 
prolific evil that would certainly flow from its adoption. The objects , 
of its advocates are commendable in so far as they Intend to abate in- 
temperance and to reform the morals of the wicked people. Such 
results are not 1 however, from prohibition or 197 species of 
coercion. Morality, sobriety, and religion spring from a different source 
than brute force or the lash of the law. Men can not be made moral, 
forced into temperance, or whipped into religion. 


There are millions of citizens who agree with the governor. 
Can it be expected that they will peacefully acquiesce in a 
Nation-wide law unsupported by their own or their neighbor’s 
convictions? 
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This matter falls wholly within the sphere of State govern- 
ment. 

A united sentiment gives strength; a divided sentiment 
brings weakness. Surely you must admit that there is a di- 
vided sentiment on this subjeet. 

The American citizen can be persuaded; he can be moved by 
patriotism and appeals to justice; he can not be coerced. The 
passage of this law means the applicatién of coercion to mil- 
lions who will not obey. 

THE KNIGHTLY AND BRILLIANT TEXAN, ROGER Q. MILLS, ANNOUNCES TRUE 
THEORY. 

Mr. Speaker, Roger Q. Mills, an ornament to this House, a 

close observer, a great statesman, said, speaking of probibition: 


It is wrapped in the livery ot heaven, but it comes to serve the devil. 
It comes to late by law our 9 and our dally lives. It comes 
to tear down liberty and build up fanaticism and intolerance. It comes 
to confiscate by a legislative decree the prose tty of many of our 
fellow citizens, It comes to send spies, detectives, and informers into 
our houses; to have us arrested and carried before courts and con- 
demned to fines and imprisonment. It comes to dissipate the sunlight 
of happiness, peace, and prosperity in which we are now living and to 
fill our land with alienations, estrangements, and bitterness. 


HAMILTON THE CENTRALIZER, u 

Alexander Hamilton favored a strong, ceutralized government, 
but not one that would interfere with matters of personal lib- 
erty, which are considered matters of State sovereignty. He said: 

The State governments possess inherent advantages which will ever 
give them an influence and ascendency over the National Government 
and will forever preclude the possibility of Federal encroachments, 
That their liberties, indeed, can be subverted by the Federal head is 
repugnant to every rule of political calculation. 

JEFFERSON UNANSWERABLE, 

If the State did not have at this time ample power to deal 
with this subject in all its phases, there might be some excuse 
for this enactment. Thomas Jefferson stated the undefiled 
principles of Democracy when he said: 

The States should be left to do whatever acts they can do as well as 
the Federal Government, . 

Again: 

I believe the States can best govern our home concerns, 

Again: 

To the State governments are reserved all legislation and adminis- 
tration in affairs which concern their own citizens only. 

Again: 

Interior government is what «ach State should keep to itself. 

Mr. Speaker, we must return to these glorious democratic doc- 
trines. While there is in the Constitution of the United States 
itself no express limitation of the power to amend, there are 
certain things reserved, not in express language, but clearly 
shown by the intent of the promoters of the Constitution and 
evidenced by the constitutional debates and discussions of that 
period. The right to control the electorate and the machinery 
of election is one of these. They expressly reserved them in 
their State conventions called for ratifying the Constitution. 
Another is the reservation to the States of the proper exercise 
of the police power under which a prohibition law will come. 
The States never dreamed of surrendering these powers when 
entering into contractual relations to establish the Constitution. 

It was not intended that the State of Kansas should have 
the right to force prohibition on Texas, but the right was re- 
served for Kansas to do this for Kansas if it so desired. If 
three-fourths of the States of the Union wish to adopt the policy 
of prohibition, they have the unquestioned right to do so within 
their respective jurisdictions, but the sovereign States never 
surrendered in principle the right to control this function of 
government for themselves. 

A large majority of the population of the United States resides 
in 12 States, who license the sale of liquor. If this law is en- 
acted, the. prohibitionist would concentrate his efforts upon the 
legislatures of the smallest States and seek to achieve a three- 
fourths majority, although this three-fourths of these smoll 
States would represent but a small minority of our entire popu- 
lation. 

The wishes of the 12 or 15 States where the sentiment is over- 
whelmingly against prohibition will not be consulted. The mat- 
ter will not be discussed as useless and destined to overwhelm- 
ing defeat. The plan of the prohibitionist will be to entirely 
ignore the wishes of these States and, without consultation, 
force upon them laws and customs which are totally repugnant. 
This would abrogate the compact by which the Union was 
formed. This means destruction of State sovereignty and the 
introduction of Federal coercion by a roundabout method of the 
minority over the majority. 

Gentlemen who advocate this law should be advised to give 
heed to the statement of the great English Baptist preacher, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, who said: 


Your Sunday bills, or all forms of act-of-Parliament religion, seem 
to me to be all wrong. Give us a falr field and no care and our faith 


lias no cause to fear. Christ wants no help from Cæsar. I should be 
afraid to borrow help from the Government. It would look to me as 
if I rested on an arm of flesh instead of depending on the living God. 

Where prohibition has been attempted in a State of large 
territory, and was favored by .one portion of the State and 
opposed by another, it has been defied and disregarded. 

Illegal sale has taken the place of the regulated sale. 

Mr. Speaker, the consent of even small communities to the 
enforcement of a local-option law does not necessarily indicate 
that these same people favor a national law, for, while believing 
that in their especial community local prohibition is beneficial, 
they may not believe, and probably do not believe, that in other 
portons of the United States it would have the same beneficent 
effect. 

Some States have adopted State-wide prohibition and, after 
experimenting, have repealed the laws. 

Once national prohibition is put into effect it would take a 
half century of litigation, agitation, unrest, and dissatisfaction 
to bring about repeal. This, however, can quickly be done by 
the individual State. 5 

The liquor question is a local one and should be eontrolled by 
locel rule, not by Federal law. If a Federal rule on this ques- 
tion is desirable, then there are other Federal rules equally 
desirable. 

It is believed by many that the use of tobacco is injurious 
to the brain and interferes with the functions of the heart; 
that it is wasteful and serves no useful purpose. If the Federal 
Government prohibits the use of alcoholic beverages, it can 
with equal propriety be called upon to prohibit the use of to- 
bacco, the use of playing cards, to prohibit certain games and 
recreations, 

LINCOLN’S VIEW. 


Let me quote Abraham Lincoln on this subject: 


Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. It is 
n species of intemperance within itself, for it s beyond the bounds of 
reason, in that it attempts te control a man’s appetite by legislation 
and makes crime cut of things that are not crimes. A prohibition law 
strikes a blow at the very principles on which our Government was 
founded. 

THE VERY SOUL OF TRUR DEMOCRACY AND STATE RIGHTS REECHOES 

5 THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Jefferson Davis said: 


When our fathers achieved their independence, the corner stone of 
the Government they constructed was individual liberty, and the social 
organizations they estabiished were not for the surrender, but for the 
protonon, of natural rights. For this governments were established, 

eriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. This was 

not to subject themselves to the will of the majority, as appresa from 
the fact that each community inserted in its seyret law a Dill 
of rights to guard the inalienable privileges of the individual. 

There was, then, a twofold purpose in government—protection and 
provenon against trespass by the strong upon the weak, the many on 

e few. 

The world has long suffered from the oppression of the government 
under the pretext of ruling by divine right and excusin e invasion 
into private and domestic affairs on the plea of paternal care for the 
morals and order of the people. 

Our sires rejected all such pretensions, their system bein 
ment by the people, for the people, and resting on the basis o 
inalienable rights. Upon the basis of these Sonera) propositions 1 will 
briefly answer the inquiry in regard to the prohibitionamendment at issue: 

“ Be yo temperate in all things,“ was a wise injunction and would 
apply to intolerance as well as to drunkenness. That the intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors is an evil, few, if any, would deny. at it 
is the rogt of many social disorders is conceded; but then the question 
arises, What is the appropriate remedy and what the praene necessity? 
To destroy individual liberty and moral responsibility would be to 
eradicate one evil by the substitution of another, which, it is submitted, 
would be more fatal than that for which it was offered as a remedy. 
The abuse and not the use of stimulants, it must be confessed, is the 
evil to be remedied. * * * 


Mr. Speaker, we must take note of the far-reaching effects of 
this amendment. National prohibition will destroy $515,000.000 
invested in the brewing business and $772,000.000 invested in 
the distilling business, making the enormous total of $1,- 
287,000,000. It will, in addition, throw out of employment an 
army of men and women. It will make vacant many thousand 
honses. It will destroy an annual market for farm products of 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but a few of the practical effects of 
the adoption of this resolution that should at least be con- 
sidered. But these are not comparable in their harmful in- 
fluence with the infringement of personal liberty, the destruction 
of State rights, and the placing in the hands of the Federal 
Government a police regulation which it was never intended 
should be thus exercised. : 

If the Constitution is changed, and national prohibition is pro- 
vided, either prohibition will be enforced or it will remain a 
dead letter upon our statute books. 

If it is not enforced and remains a dead letter, it will breed 
deceit, hypocrisy, disrespect of Jaw, and encourage evasion, 
lying, trickery, and lawlessness. 

If it be enforced, it will require an army of United States 
officials, paid spies and informers, who will go into the business 
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house and the home, inyade the sacred Ubertles of our people, 
not in the suppression of crime but for the sole burden of pun- 
ishing a vice. 

I can not approve of placing people's en in matters of 
morals and religion in the keeping of Government officials. A 
free people can not exist if their personal affairs are governed 
by an army of spies. They will cease to speak and write with- 
out fear. 

It is the freedom from these things that makes men self- 
reliant, that gives courage, beth physical and moral. The pres- 
eryation of personal rights makes patriots who love their gov- 
ernment, appreciate life, and love mankind. — - 

Mr. Speaker, paternalism that interferes with these liberties 
causes, first, distrust, then fear, and then hatred of government. 

The citizen who does not respect the rights of others has no 
just appreciation of his own and soon ceases to be a useful 
citizen. 

It is the duty of our moral instructors to teach that a thing 
is right because it is right and not simply because the Govern- 
ment so declares. Men will then know their own virtue and 
can be relied upon to control their own moral and religious 
conduct. We do not want the men or women of our country to 
refrain from wrong simply when constrained by bans or bars. 

This is treatment due criminals. We should not assume that 
men are criminals and restrict them in all their personal habits 
and moral conduct for fear that a few weak or depraved char- 
acters can not control themselves. We must not assume that 
our people are incapable of self-government and self-control and 
that they shall be directed and controlled by the official few, 
for we are capable of individual control. 

Individuals honestly differ concerning moral and religious 
matters, social and personal habits. One is as apt to be right as 
another, and the Government should not interfere to make one 
conform to the opinion of the other. 

Temperance means moderation; prohibition means extreme 
force. The use of force in matters of temperance or religion is 
abhorrent. Regulation is better for temperance than prohibi- 
tion. Only through freedom of choice can men develop the fac- 
ulty of self-control. Self-control brings moderation, and mod- 
eration brings temperance, 

Mr. Speaker, there can be but one honest argument made by 
the prohibitionist in favor of national prohibition, and that is, 
State prehibition has proved a failure. If it has proved a fail- 
ure in the State, it is because it is not supported by public sen- 
timent in the State. Jf it has prored a failure because of the 
nonsupport of public sentiment in the State, how much more 
reason have we to believe that this late will not be obeyed be- 
cause it will not have national sentiment behind it! 

For more than a century Democracy has battled for local 
self-government. Shall we now abandon it and embrace the 
doctrine of Alexander Hamilton? Let no Democrat mistake the 
issue. The ghost of Hamilton is abroad in the American Con- 
gress and in the country. For my part, I say, Get thee hence.” 

* “Avaunt and quit my sight.” Democracy needs no 
new creed. 

Jefferson's name is still enshrined in our hearts as the patron 
saint of our faith, and will be while republican institutions 
serve-a 
e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas yields 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] or to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. HENRY. I now yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, just a few years ago we had 
the licensed sale of whisky in nearly every county in Alabama, 
but by the intelligent and earnest work of the good men and 
women in the various localities and by the faithful work of our 
Christian ministers, not in making political speeches in the 
pulpit on Sunday but preaching the Gospel and touching the 
hearts and awakening the consciences of the people, we have 
driven the whisky traffic from more than 60 of the 67 counties 
of the State. All this has been accomplished in a few brief 
years, and instead of being discouraged and impatient, I rejoice 
at the progress we have made. We have proceeded upon the 
right theory in employing the home-rule process. If the people 
of a county or a’ State are opposed to the enforcement of a law 
that affects their habits and conduct, that particular law will 
not be enforced. Then, the thing to do is to convince them of 
the soundness of our position and of the righteousness of our 
cause. We must not be un- Christian or intolerant with regard 
to the pinions of others. It is a great work that we are doing, 
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and it is worth doing well. We often injure a good cause by 
going about its accomplishment in the wrong way. It is infi- 
nitely better to be patient and convince the individual that the 
thing, is good for him and that it is meant for his welfare 
rather than to disregard his opinion and treat him with dis- 
respect, 

Convince the individual and he becomes a missionary in the 
cause. Then we get the family interested and then the com- 
munity and then we get the county. Then we get the State 
and State by State the Union. [Applause.] è 

You can not force it down the throats of States unprepared to 
receive it, but when it comes up through the counties and 
through the States until the sisterhood of sovereign States shall 
stand in solid phalanx against the whisky traffic, then genuine 
and permanent prohibition will have come. 

We must not undertake to ram down the throats of sovereign 
States something that they are not prepared to accept, but let 
us continue the good work in the way that we have accomplished 
all that we have in this great work—of molding public senti- 
ment of a permanent character. Let us continue the work of 
convineing the people of various States of the wisdom of our 
course and the justice of our cause. Let the good work go on in 
the various States until the State of its sovereign household 
shall say, as did the patriarch of old, “As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord,” Let the county and the State show the 
sister counties and the sister States that prohibition is the 
wisest and best solution of the whisky problem. Then, through 
this home-rule process and this principle of local self-govern- 
ment, other counties and other States seeing our good works 
will be constrained to follow in our footsteps. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I helped to drive whisky out of my district and 
I am going to help keep it out. but I am not going, without the 
express authority from the people of my district to transfer to 
the Federal Government the power to regulate the domestic 
affairs of my State. 

The trouble with some Members of this House is they soon 
forget all they ever knew about the time-honored principles of 
home rule and local self-government. They surrender the teach- 
ings of the fathers and fling to the four winds of new. national- 
ism and federalistic control the things that our fathers held 
dear when they builded this Republic. They do not seem to 
realize that every Republic that has perished perished because 
rights and powers that belonged to the people in the smaller 
divisions of the Government were surrendered to or swallowed up 
by the Federal Government. Taking the authority away from 
the community, where it is close to the people, and lodging it 
with a federal government, where it is far removed from the 
people, is centralization of a dangerous kind. A strong cen- 
tralized government may be good for kings and emperors, but 
it is a deadly thing for a free people. [Applause.] 

I am not ready to abandon the doctrine that my people are 
able and perfectly capable of attending to their own domestic 
affairs. I am not willing to surrender the right of local self- 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, this love of the principles of local self-govern- 
ment, this devotion to the doctrine of the rights of the States, 
in reconstruction times inspired our people to drive out the 
scalawags and carpetbaggers and give back home rule and self- 
government to every Southern State. Every battle that has 
been fought and won for prohibition in Alabama has been 
through the processes of the local government and the instru- 
mentality of the Democratic Party. 

The difference, Mr. Speaker, between the advocates here 
seems to be simply as to the best method of obtaining it. 
Nearly five years ago a State prohibition amendment was sub- 
mitted to the people of Alabama, and I supported it. I spoke 
in favor of it all over my district. The distrive gave a 
majority of 2,000 votes against the amendment and the State 
gave a majority of more than 25,000 against it. Those who 
believe in majority rule would hardly expect me to yote for 
a Federal prohibition amendment, when the people of my 
district had given a majority of 2,000 against a State prohibi- 
tion amendment. Just a few months ago, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] made a race for the United 
States Senate before the primaries in Alabama, and he spoke 
all over the State and spent several weeks canvassing. He 
made this Federal prohibition amendment the issue in his race 
for the United States Senate. Mr. UNDERWOOD, the successful 
candidate, stood for local option and the regulation of the 
whisky traffic by the State government, and he defeated Mr. 
Honsox by a majority of 35,000. I only refer to this to show 
you that the people of Alabama did not accept the opportunity 
to indorse Mr. Honsox's amendment. It is true that many 
good men supported him und it is equally true that wany of the 
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best prohibitionists in the State supported Mr. UNDERWOOD, and 
some of them were very active in his behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, Alabama is as well grounded in the doctrine of 
State rights and local self-government as any State in this 
Union. We believe that there is enough good, enough intellect, 
enough courage, and enough patriotism among our people to 
qualify them in every way to conduct their own domestic 
affairs. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that Mr. Bryan, 
the man who has done more in the United States for prohibition 
than any other one man, says that this is a question for the 
States to regulate, and he also says that this is not the time 
to submit a Federal prohibition amendment, and that if it 
is submitted he believes that it will be defeated by the States. 

President Wilson is opposed to this proposition and is in 
favor of the matter being worked out by the States. The 
Democratic leadership in this House is opposed to it. Then 
why inject it at this time into the program of constructive 
work laid out by the President and the great leaders of our 
party? [Applause.] I fear, Mr. Speaker, that it is a case of 
mistaken judgment on the part of some earnest and zealous 
workers and an effort on the part of others to play politics. 
If the people of the district that I have the honor to represent 
had passed upon this amendment and had registered their will 
in its favor, I would follow their instructions and cast my vote 
for it. But in the absence of such action on their part and 
in view of the verdict that they rendered on the State amend- 
ment and again on the Hobson-Underwood contest and what 
I believe to be their devotion to the principles of State rights 


government is best 
policy as to internal affairs, particularly as to anything per- 
taining to the health, happiness, and morals of the community, 
to the smallest unit of government, is the reason why I 
strongly oppose this resolution, The regulation of the liquor 
traffic is especially in point in the application of this well- 
recognized rule. 

This is a solemn occasion, for you are attempting here to 
adopt as a constitutional amendment that which you know to 
be directly in opposition to the confirmed views of a strong, 
virile minority, not only in one-half of the districts of this 
country, but in every State where prohibition has been adopted. 

It has been my good fortune to have seen the conditions 
in Maine, where they have attempted to put in force a State 
prohibitory law, which in its enforcement has been a trayesty 
in counties where the sentiment is strongly in opposition, and 
where sheriffs can not be elected to office unless they enter 
into an agreement that they will not enforce it, and where 
in some instances sheriffs parcel out under illicit agreements 
the right to vend liquor. I have witnessed in Philadelphia 
the transformation that came over that great city under the 
Brooks license law when saloons to the number of 6,000 were 
reduced to 1,200, and have seen the “speak-easy” and the 
“blind tigers” driven out of existence through a forceful pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of strict regulation. 

I visited the city of Davenport, Iowa, during the brief time 
when the State prohibition law was in force there; and there, 
again, because of the fact that there was no sentiment in that 
community to back up its enforcement, it was a failure. And 
yet we have people from these prohibition States saying that in 
order to make it a success they must spread the dry territory 
over the entire country, thus acknowledging by that very state- 
ment that it is lacking of enforcement in their respective States 
because there is no sentiment back of it. 

You may enact State prohibitory laws forbidding the sale of 
liquér or the smoking of cigarettes, but we all know that in 
those localities where the sentiment is opposed to its enforce- 
ment it is absolutely a dead letter and worse than that, it in- 
culcates a disrespect for the law by reason of its nonenforce- 
ment. The conditions in every State in the Union where the 
prohibitory law exists—and I make no exception to my broad 
assertion—shows that in States where even a majority is in 
favor of prohibition that if there is a strong minority against 
its enforcement that you can not control it, that you can not 
prohibit the traffic. 

I would have you contrast the conditions that prevailed in 
Vermont under State prohibition with the conditions that pre- 
vail there to-day under high license. Would you substitute, or 
would any disinterested voter of Vermont substitute, the condi- 
tions that exist there to-day for those that existed under the so- 
called prohibition of 15 or 20 years ago? Every public man 


from that State with whom I have spoken—and many of them 
have been teetotalers—admits publicly that the conditions under 
present regulation are far better than under the pretended pro- 
hibitory law of several years ago. Prohibition in Kansas is 
flaunted as a travesty in those communities where the senti- 
ment is opposed to it. Everywhere where prohibitory laws are 
attempted when the sentiment in communities is opposed to its 
enforcement we find the same lack of control, I do not care 
where you go. You can not legislate morals into a people nor 
can you by legislation force them to drink or not to drink, if 
they so decree. 

I come from as law-abiding a community—with a record of 
less drunkenness, a city in which there are less arrests in 
proportion to population—as any in this Nation. Its people are 
liberal-minded, tolerant. They are accustomed to a life that 
attunes to the general welfare of the city. Liberal as they are, 
they are not seeking to foist their individual views as to living 
upon any other community, but are content if they are left alone 
in the pursuit of their own individual and collective happiness. 
Yet other communities and collections of communities which 
have different ideas and ideals as to their method of living 
would seek under a prohibitory law to force upon us their ways, - 
which are foreign and alien and incapable of enforcement and 
acceptance in my city. 

We believe in the enforcement of law. I challenge anyone to 
show another city where there is so great respect for the law 
as in my home city. But I say to you people from prohibition 
States that we resist and resent your attempting to foist upon 
us, who have our liquor problem well regulated, your unregu- 
lated, blind-tiger system. As the regulation of the liquor traffic 
is entirely a local issue, I can see no reason why this question 
of national prohibition should be referred to the people for con- 
sideration. Even if all the States in the Union save one had 
declared in favor of prohibition, and in that one State the senti- 
ment was overwhelmingly in opposition to prohibition, then I 
would still contend that it was not right to inflict the ideas, so 
r 8 this local question is concerned, upon the one individual 

tate. 

In adopting a constitutional amendment care should be taken 
not to go contrary to the expressed sentiment of a strong and 
active minority throughout the country. There must be practi- 
cal unanimity in favor of the proposition before it should be 
adopted. The framers of the Constitution recognized this prin- 
ciple in providing checks so that the amendment would not be 
submitted even for consideration until two-thirds of both 
branches of Congress had favorably voted for its submission, 
and required, further, that three-fourths of the States, through 
their legislatures, should ratify it. 

Never in the history of the country, since constitutional 
amendments have been proposed, has any amendment been 
adopted where there was such strong and virile opposition as 
to this one, except the amendments passed at the close of the 
Civil War. When we have adopted amendments which are not 
in harmony with the sentiment of the country those amend- 
ments have proved nonenforceable. What do the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments amount to, so far as the Southern 
States are concerned? ‘They have deliberately nullified their 
provisions by legislative enactment. The recent amendments 
which were adopted, the sixteenth and seventeenth, were in 
accord with a spontaneous demand from the entire country. 
As Representatives we are failing in the performance of our 
duty if we submit a prohibitory amendment for ratification 
when we know the strong opposition sentiment existing 
throughout the country. A vote in favor of submission when 
you know that this strong minority exists can not be justified 
on the ground that it is a referendum. What right has the 
rural population of this country or of any section of the 
country to determine the internal policy, such as the regula- 
tion of health and living, of any other section? What right 
has the South to supererogate to itself the determination of 
the internal policy of the North in its regulation of the liquor 
traffic or any other matter pertaining to its internal policy, or 
vice versa? 

The fact that Vermont fs in favor of high license is no reason 
why Georgia should adopt that plan. Just because any number 
of States have for local reasons declared in favor of prohibition 
is no reason why that rule should be imposed on any of the 
other States, or even upon any group of States, where the senti- 
ment of the people is opposed to that policy. 

I could dwell upon the economic and fiscal side of this ques- 
tion and show what large revenues would have to be derived 
from other sources if the excise tax were eliminated, and I also 
would like to emphasize the unfairness of confiscating business 
establishments under national prohibitory liquor laws which 
States under their sovereign law have declared to be proper 
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subjects for property investment, but time does not permit me to 
go into these considerations for opposing this national pro- 
hibitory amendment. I base my opposition fundamentally on 
the main principle which I advanced in the beginning and have 
tried to elaborate, that prohibition is a local issue and not a 
national issue, and that that government is best whose internal 
affairs are determined by the will of the local community. I 
believe in home rule; and, believing in that policy, I strongly 
appeal to you not to submit to the people something that has 
already been proven to be ineffective. Leave this to the smallest 
local units to determine and you will obtain the best results. 
[Applause.] ` 

Mr. Speaker, in the absence’ of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] I yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I represent a district which has 
more grape vineyards, probably, than any other district in the 
country. These vineyards are generally small, averaging, usually, 
from 10 to 40 acres each. The owner of each of these practically 
has his all invested in his vineyard, and upon its yearly crop of 
grapes himself and his family are dependent for their living. 
It should be said that these grapes are valueless for any purpose 
except wine making. For many years our State has maintained 
at public expense a viticultural commission and in every way 
encouraged the planting of vineyards and the development of the 
wine industry. 

Under these circumstances I can not bring myself to believe 
that it is my duty to vote for a measure the effect of which will 
be to render these little vineyards valueless. If this proposed 
constitutional amendment provided for compensating those who 
are directly and unavoidably damaged by its provisions, which 
it should do, I should feel very different about it. This was 
the method pursued a few years ago by the Cantons of Switzer- 
land when they adopted prohibition, and it is the civilized, the 
only equitable way to proceed in this case. I regret that the 
proponents of this measure did not see fit to incorporate such a 
provision in it. Mr. Speaker, I am here in a representative 
capacity. I conceive it to be my duty to register here by 
my vote the will of my constituents when I know definitely and 
surely what that will is. We have in our State the initiative and 
the referendum. By means of the former the question of the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all distilled and fer- 
mented liquors as a beverage in California was submitted on 
the 3d of last November to the people of our State. As applied 
to the State it was the identical proposition embodied in this 
amendment, which, however, if adopted, would extend it to all 
the States. The people of California yoted against this prohibi- 
tion amendment to its constitution by about 175,000 majority. 
My district went against it by 12,106 majority, the vote being 
in detail, as follows: 
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Majority against, 12,106. 

It will be seen that every county in the district gave a sub- 
stantial majority against it. 

I regard this as a very emphatic expression of the will of 
my constituents and a very plain instruction to me in this 
matter. Whatever my personal opinion on the merits of the 
question at issue, it seems to me to be my plain and imperative 
duty to vote against the pending resolution. This I shall do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CALDER]. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, if the vote to-day had the effect 
of submitting this question to the people of the State of New 
York, it would have my support. This proposition, if made 
effective, would prohibit, by constitutional amendment, the sale, 
manufacture for sale, the transportation for sale, or the importa- 
tion or exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes in the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof. It would be effective when approved by 
the legislatures of any 36 States, though rejected by the other 
12. The law, as it now stands, permits any State to decide this 


question for itself without regard to the attitude of any other 
State. Already 14 States have acted affirmatively on the 
proposition, and soon in many States the people will vote 
directly upon it. 

It is an interesting fact that there are 10 States in this 
Union whose total population exceeds that of the other 38, 
so that though these 10 States be unwilling to accept the amend- 
ment the other 38 could ratify it and it would be effective 
against the wishes of a majority of the people. There are 19 
States in the country whose total population is less than that 
of New York, and in settling this matter the vote of every per- 
son in each of these States is equal to that of 19 people in New 
York. I am sure that the calm and deliberate judgment of the 
people will not seek to foist upon the States a law that might 
be so unjust to the people who do not favor it. Already we 
have two constitutional amendments, the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth, affecting negro suffrage, that local self-government has 
reduced to blank paper. If this amendment is agreed to, we 
shall have another, or if zeal shall outrun discretion we shall 
have an imperialistic movement for the subversion of the police 
power of the States. 

I am an ardent believer in local option. In my State this is 
extended to every town_and village. I am willing that it should 
be extended to the cities; and for that matter, were I a member 
of the legislature or the constitutional convention to meet in 
New York next summer, I would gladly yote to submit this 
question to the people of the State, so that they could deter- 
mine for themselves whether or not they wish to have it apply 
to the cities or to the State as a whole. It would give an oppor- 
tunity to the people to show just exactly what they wish in 
the matter. 

Personally I am a believer in temperance, and am sure that 
the country would be benefited by it; but we are undertaking it 
in a way that is not at all satisfactory. New York City con- 
tains 5,000,000 people, exceeding the total of at least a dozen 
of the smaller States. We have in that city a great cosmo- 
politan population, law-abiding, and I believe these people 
should determine this question for themselves, affecting, as it 
does, their everyday life. 

Personally I have been an advocate of a high license and a 
strict enforcement of the law. Let me cite an interesting situa- 
tion relative to the enforcement of the liquor-tax law in New 
York. The present law went into effect in 1896. During the 
first year of its operation 30,184 licenses were granted. Last 
year 27,685 licenses were granted, a reduction of 2,500, and this 
despite the fact that the population of the State has increased 
over 3,000,000 since the law went into effect. The receipts last 
year from the liquor-tax law were $18,109,261. Of this sum 
$11,328,000 was collected in New York City alone. I haye no 
desire to argue that the State must have a revenue from this 
source. That can not enter into a fair discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

As I see it, the question comes down simply to whether the 
people of a State shall have the right to determine this subject 
themselves or whether the State of Nevada, with its 81,000 
people, or the State of Delaware, with its 200,000 people, shall 
determine the question for the State of New York, with its 
10,000,000 people. I am opposed to this method of determining 
the subject. 

Many of the best citizens of New York have written and peti- 
tioned me in favor of this measure, and I yery sincerely regret 
that I can not agree with them. I have the highest admiration 
for the good people who are advocating this legislation. There 
are among them some of my very best friends, and it grieves me 
to differ with them. I hope they will believe that my action in 
the premises is as conscientious as theirs; I do not quarrel with 
them for what they are trying to accomplish. They are moved 
by an impulse to check evil, but, it seems to me, without fully 
determining whether national prohibition would really prohibit. 
Every man in this Chamber has observed the condition in 
places where the law forbids the sale of liquor. It is either sold 
surreptitiously or under some assumed name—a doctor's pre- 
scription or some other subterfuge. Drinking is not a crime of 
itself, and there is no other offense whose prohibition is looked 
upon in large communitties as such an invasion of the people’s 
rights—they spurn the law openly and defiantly. 

Are we powerless in this situation? It seems to me the 
experience of the past 25 years proves that we are not. The 
cause of temperance and good morals has gained immensely. 
Public opinion on the subject is gradually undergoing a change. 
Not many years ago it was no uncommon thing to see men of 
affairs under the influence of liquor at many of our important 
public functions. Now it is a rare sight. Drinking men are 
often shunned in the best society. I have cited the great falling 
off in saloons in New York State. This will continue, and in- 
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temperance will be constantly diminished. In the last Congress 
I voted for the Webb-Kenyon law forbidding the transportation 
of liquor into dry States. This, I am informed, has not been 


entirely effective. An evidence again of the impossibility of 
enforcing laws of this character against the will of the people. 

I think the yote on this measure will be approached with the 
determination to preserve the rights of the respective com- 
munities, and I am confident that in the end the very best 
interests of all of the people will be served. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, in the days of witchcraft 
every man who dared to raise his voice against that madness 
was immediately suspected, and many were tortured and 
murdered merely because, as sensible men, they had appealed 
to the common sense of the people. 

We are reminded of those dark days by the prohibition move- 
ment of the present day. Again thousands are under a spell, 
and the man who has the courage to oppose it by appeals to 
reason is, if not burned at the stake, as were the witches, at 
least denounced as a tool of the liquor interest. A mental 
atmosphere has been created which tends to terrorize political 
parties, intimidate public men, silence the press, and stifle the 
honest opinions of the people generally. 

There is, of course, no doubt about the final outcome. In the 
twentieth century it is easier for human reason to triumph 
than it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A 
nation which has thrown off the shackles of despotism will not, 
for any length of time, tyrannize over itself. Let me illustrate 
what will probably happen by means of another historical 
reference, by an episode which once occurred in the old city 
of Munich in, Bavaria. 

At one time there prevailed in that city a terrible epidemic. 
It was the plague, I believe. Thousands died, and nobody 
was seen in the streets except those whose business it was to 
bury the dead. The people, terror stricken, bolted their doors 
and shut their windows from fear that the germs of the 
epidemic might be carried into their homes through the air. 
The total lack of ventilation occasioned by this panic tended 
quite naturally toward making things worse, and, indeed, the 
fury of the pestilence was greatly increased. One nice morn- 
ing, however, the people quite unexpectedly heard the strains 
of merry music. It turned out that a lot of young dare-devils, 
led by a brass band, were dancing through the streets. They 
sang national songs and made merry just as if they were on 
their way to a picnic. The people opened their windows and 
seeing the merrymakers took new courage, and lo and behold 
the spell was broken. Owing to the dissipation of fear and the 
circulation of fresh air which now penetrated all the homes, 
the epidemic grew less and less until it finally disappeared. 

THE AWAKENING. 


I predict that the same thing will happen with the spell of 
prohibition. It will happen as soon as the American people 
will open their minds to reason. And, fortunately, they have 
begun to think. Heretofore, local successes of prohibition were 
largely due, no doubt, to the forbearance and indifference of 
the people rather than to the merits of the cause. Since it has 
been proposed, however, to put prohibition into the Federal 
Constitution, or, in other words, to deface the great Bill of 
Rights by engrafting upon it mere police regulations, an awaken- 
ing has been noticeable and a mighty protest has come to us 
from all sections of the country. Many people who had put up 
with prohibition as a local makeshift are now thoroughly 
aroused and startled by the attempt to wipe out State rights 
and change our system of government. Therefore I believe 
that the sober second thought of the American people will do to 
prohibition what fresh air did to the plague. 

THD ALLEGED DISEASE AND THE CURE, 


Let us, first, as the physicians do, diagnose the disease, and 
then consider the proposed cure. The fundamental argument 
of the prohibitionists is that the use of alcoholic beverages is 
the principal cause of vice, crime, insanity, and poverty, and 
the only right way of dealing with the matter, they say, is to 
prohibit, by stringent laws, the making and sale and conse- 
quently the use of such beverages. 

I take distinct issue with both propositions. First, it is not 
true that crime, vice, poverty, and insanity are, in the great 
majority of cases, caused by drunkenness. Second, it is not 
true that prohibition will prevent those evils. 

While drunkenness is one of the many causes of human un- 
happiness, I contend it is not the sole nor even the chief cause. 
The nations notoriously opposed to the use of alcohol are not 
freer of the burden of misery than is our own. Mohammedans, 
for instance, are prohibited by their religion from using alco- 

_ holic beverages, and it has not yet been observed that their 


-against life and property are the result of other causes. 


lives are any happier than the lives of people in Christian lands. 
And in our own country, while intemperance leads to the com- 
mission of crimes against persons, yet the most serious crimes 
It 
would be tedious to enumerate in detail the several causes of 
crime. But let us select murder as a sample. The most awful 
and sensational crimes against human life have, as a rule, 
been instigated by other feelings than that of intoxication. 
Neither of our three martyred Presidents was slain by a drunk- 
ard; nor have the most sensational crimes against life been 
induced by drunkenness. Jealousy is more of a menace to life 
and causes more murders and more mischief than does intem- 
perance. Would you try to cure jealousy by law? You could 
no more do so than you can promote temperance by prohibition. 

It is difficult to conjecture where the reason of prohibition- 
ists is when, in view of the numerous crimes against women 
and against property, that one thing alone, and that not the 
chief, is singled out as the cause of all human misfortune. The 
truth is the charge is not true. 

The question of insanity is subject to the same consideration. 
Unquestionably drunkenness may lead to insanity. So do some 
other excesses. The most reliable statistics of insanity give as the 
causes: First, self-pollution and sexual excess; second, religious 
fanaticism or excessive zeal. And intemperance is given as the 
third cause. If the logic of prohibition is to prevail it would 
be right to unsex mankind, and also to forbid altogether those 
religious bodies whose practices or teachings lead to insanity. 
This alone shows the fatuity of unscientific reasoning on a pro- 
found and intricate social problem. 

Let us glance at the problem of poverty— 


Says a professor of an American university in a pamphlet 
against prohibition— 
What causes it? Are total abstainers, other things being equal, richer 
than those who are not? (I am not here referring to drunkards. 
tated oae 3 abilit . disp 5 Bly ——.— 
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it becomes a amoral bajai Zondition, is not in any sense attributable 
to the use of beer and wine. And any man whose opinion has any 
value as a student of social economy knows that the causes, not 
cause, of poverty are complex, are far beyond the reach of the human 
12 nee defy any and every attempt at removal by any act of 
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t is the cause of human misery? What is the verdict of mgo 
and experience? Primarily the lack of intelligence, the lack of mora 
energy, the lack of thrift and prudence; and further, and not least, 
long-established customs and modes of living that defy reason and 
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It is illo; and unjust to single out instances of want, of crime, 
and of o ary wrongdoing and ascribe them to intemperance when 
human life for ages past testimony to other things more eg 
ductive of suffering. What shall we say about religious fanaticism 
which like a scourge has cursed nations and communities and families? 
No nation has been exempt from this awful evil. But what is the 
remedy? Legislation? Force? Only so far as to keep the ht of 
the individual inviolate. The panacea for narrowmindedness, for re- 
ligious intolerance, is education. 

Whenever a praam has undertaken to rectify religious errors by 
force of law it has become the abetter of persecution, the friend of 

rites, the ally of tyranny. 

it the duty of the Government to deprive every man of his personal 
freedom because there are instances where men abuse their freedom? 
Are there no other forces at work for sobriety except prohibition? 
Is the American home without power and influence for good? Is educa- 
tion powerless in forming habits of temperance and sobriety? Is the 
influence of woman for good waning? ust the civil power stigmatize 
as a crime what is not a crime? 

Let our self-styled reformers answer these questions if they 
can. 

THE SUPPLY MERELY A RESPONSE TO THE DEMAND. 

Let me show you how fallacious their reasoning is. Indeed, 
it is both fallacious and superficial. Their whole case is based 
upon the assumption that by withholding the supply you can 
stop the demand; while, as a matter of fact, the supply of 
beverages—and of everything else, for that matter—is the effect 
and not the cause of the demand. If by confounding cause and 
effect you proceed from false premises it is quite natural that 
you will arrive at false conclusions. Suppose there were as 
many taverns in a city as there are houses, and, on the other 
hand, all the people were educated to be total abstainers, what 
would happen? Every tavern keeper would be starved to death. 
But, again, if you succeed in closing all the saloons, would this 
kill the appetite for drink? Not at all. The people would either 
find a way to manufacture it themselves or they would resort 
to substitutes worse than liquor—to drugs such as opium, mor- 
phine, and cocaine. Of this we have ample proofs, one of them 
being that the consumption of cocaine is relatively largest in 
prohibition States. Another is the testimony of responsible 
Army officers before the Military Committee of this House to 
the effect that soldier boys stationed in Maine and Kansas 
have been discovered to receive supplies of cocaine from drug 
stores of the larger cities. And the use of this poison, mind you, 
is followed by direct attacks upon the brain cells. Furthermore, 
if people were compelled to concoct their own drinks the vilest 
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kind of rot-gut would take the place of the pure and well- 
matured beverages which are now consumed. And have you 
ever considered that the process of home manufacture would be 
confined almost altogether to the strong spirituous drinks, be- 
cause these alone can be made by primitive means? 

I have always believed that true temperance could be best 
promoted by the gradual substitution of the milder and harm- 
less beverages for the strong, but if prohibition, as we see, will 
have the very opposite effect, can you still claim it as a tem- 
perance agency? It is certainly plain from what I have said 
that you can not cure the drink habit by attacking the supply. 
By legal edict you can destroy all the distilleries and all the 
breweries and all the saloons, but you can not destroy or even 
control the human appetite by such means. The only success- 
ful way to serve the cause of true temperance will be to attack 
the demand, and this can only be done by moral suasion. 
Therefore, I make bold to say that if all the good men and women 
who are interested in this cause would use their combined in- 
fluence to train the youth of the land in the art of self-control 
and moderation instead of invoking the power of the law and 
the polite club, their efforts would show much more substantial 
results. 

NOT REFORM, BUT DESTRUCTION, 


Mr. Speaker, I favor temperance and sobriety as strongly as 
any of the self-constituted leaders of that movement, but I be- 
lieve neither in reforms so extreme as to be repugnant to human 
nature and therefore impossible of attainment, nor in methods 
the futility of which has been demonstrated beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Every civilized country has its honest temperance 
movement, with moral influences as its weapon to lessen the 
evil of intemperance. Nowhere, however, would anyone dream 
of resorting to the law as a means of controlling the tastes 
amd correcting the innocent habits of the people. In the United 
States alone, as far as we know, such an impossible remedy is 
seriously attempted. Here alone the temperance movement has 
degenerated into a crusade of extirpation and indiscriminate 
destruction. Because out of a hundred retail stores there may 
be objections to one we are asked to close them all. Because 
‘among a hundred citizens there may be one drunkard we are 
peremptorily told to deprive them all of their personal liberty. 
No distinction whatever is made between innocent social pleas- 
ures and boisterous excesses, or between the sum total of con- 
tentment which is produced by the social gatherings of hard- 
working toilers in which are called the poor man’s clubs and 
the disgraceful revelries of drunkards—all are condemned alike. 
One man may indulge moderately for sociability’s sake and to 
enjoy the company of his friends, another may seek solace 
from distress and misery, but the happiness of the one and the 
comfort of the other are bruskly swept aside and all causes 
which might press the cup into a man's hand are contemptu- 
ously ignored. While admitting, Mr. Speaker, that the in- 
clination to be his brother's keeper is always strong in man's 
breast, yet it is cause for wonder that such an extremist pro- 
gram should ever have found favor with any respectable num- 
ber of free-born American citizens. Excess is objectionable and 
unhealthy in all things, but a failure to discriminate between 
excess and moderation in matters and habits which are not 
wrong in themselves will in the long run doom the radicals 
and extremists to certain defeat. 

TEN REASONS WHY PROHIBITION IS WRONG, 


Permit me now to give the House 10 reasons why, in my 
Judgment, prohibition is wrong. Many more might be cited, but 
I have formulated the following as the principal ones, to wit: 

First. Prohibition is a deathblow to the liberty of the individual 
because it prohibits what is not wrong in itself. No despot in 
History has ever dared to prohibit what is morally right, and 
the attempt to do so would have cost him his head. The exer- 
cise of rights which concern persons individually, and whose 
exercise does not injure the neighbor, is a basic condition of 
freedom which prohibition violates. The right to eat and drink 
what we please is an inalienable human right of which even a 
majority can not deprive us without at the same time robbing 
us of our liberty. But let us go to the bottom of this matter. 
It has ever been the aim of the friends of liberty to wrest the 
scepter of Government from the hands of individual rulers and 
place it in the hands of the people. Since this has been achieved 
in America the problem of liberty was believed to have been 
solved for all time, for no one dreamed that the Nation would 
ever need protection against its own will or would ever tyran- 
nize over itself. The prohibition movement teaches us, however, 
that such tyranny after all is possible under self-government by 
the majority misusing its political liberty or its right to govern 
for the purpose of restricting personal liberty. In other words, 
Ave are dealing in this case with what John Stuart Mill called 
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“the tyranny of the majority,” an evil against which the Nation 
must protect itself if it desires to remain free; for individual 
liberty, the right of personal conduct, is an inalienable human 
right which should never be taken away either by majorities 
or by law or constitution. From this we can see how much 
larger than the mere drink problem this question really is, for 
if it were right in one respect to take away from the individual 
the privilege of self-control it would be right in all other 
respects, and the final outcome could be nothing less than a con- 
dition of complete slavery. 

Our opponents say, “ We do not propose to prohibit drinking, 
but merely the manufacture and sale of beverages,” but remem- 
ber that this hypocritical and insidious subterfuge is the very 
means by which despots always robbed the people of their 
liberties. In accordance with ‘recognized principles of law an 
attempt to accomplish by indirection what you can not do di- 
rectly is dishonest and, consequently, immoral. Hence our great 
moralists appear to stand convicted of an immoral trick. It is 
true that in spite of all that they have achieved great successes. 
County after county and State after State have fallen into their 
hands. Yet I have not lost faith in the sound common sense of 
the American people. ‘These successes are solely due, as I said - 
before, to the unparalleled forbearance and indifference of the 
people and not to their actual approval. The fact is that the 
question is not yet generally understood. Once let the people 
fully comprehend the menace to liberty which is involved in this 
question and they will make short work, I believe, of the 
sappers and miners who are dynamiting the foundations of our 
Government. 

In this connection let me again quote John Stuart MIII. 
Speaking of individual liberties he says: 

No society in which these liberties are not on the whole respected is 
Tree, whatever may be its form of government; and none is completely 
free in which they do not exist, absolute and unqualified. The =e 
freedom which deserves the name is that of pursuing our own g 
in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of 
theirs or impede their efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper guardian 
of his own health, whether bodily, mental, or ‘spiritual. fankind 
are greater mers by suffering each other to live as seems good to 
themselves by compelling each to live as seems good to the rest. 

Second. Prohibition runs counter to human nature because 
the taste and appetite of man can not be regulated by law. 
Human laws are powerless against the laws of nature. Pass 
an enactment abolishing the Jaw of gravity, then jump out of 
a 10-story window and see what will happen. You will be 
picked up in a shovel. But, say our opponents, we should at 
least remove the temptation which the saloon puts in our way. 
This is the silliest proposition of all, for if we endenvored to 
remove everything which might tempt man we would have to 
abolish gold and money, eatables and drinkables, and finally 
even woman, for all of these might become a source of tempta- 
tion to man. And when we would be finally through abolish- 
ing all causes of temptation there would be nothing left but 
desert sands to cry to heaven bewalling the idiocy of man. 
Why, the Creator himself has placed temptation in paradise In 
the shape of the fatal apple tree, but evidently, according to 
the logie of our prohibition friends, He has made a serious 
mistake in doing it, and if Eve had been a Carry Nation no 
doubt she would have chopped down that apple tree with her 
little hatchet. No, gentlemen, we can not remove temptation, 
but we can and should, by discipline and training, strengthen 
our power of resistance against it. 

Third. Prohibition undermines manliness. Its premise is that 
men are children, who must be led in the leading strings of 
law. Our conception, however, is that a man should volun- 
tarily do the right and avoid the wrong, and that an inter- 
ference with his self-control in personal matters is slavery 
pure and simple. If a man is honest simply because he has had 
no opportunity to steal, we do not take much stock in his hon- 
esty. If a man remains sober because he has never had an 
opportunity to indulge, we do not think much of his sobriety. 
But we do rightly give credit to a man who remains honest in 
spite of opportunities to steal, and we do believe in a man who 
is sober in spite of all chances to drink. That is the kind of 
manly citizenship I believe in rearing; it is the philosophy to 
which I subscribe. : 

Fourth. Prohibition undermines respeet for law. A thousand 
ways will be found to evade the law, and the result will be a 
Nation of lawbreakers, a condition which must inevitably lead 
to lawlessness and anarchy. If. the 82 per cent of our popula- 
tion who are moderate drinkers will satisfy their wants in 
spite of the law, then every thief will find justification in steal- 
ing, every burglar in robbery, and all other criminals in their 
evil deeds, and many will be encouraged to break the law who 
otherwise would have remained law-abiding citizens. May 
Heaven protect us against such a state of affairs! 
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Fifth. National prohibition by constitutional amendment is 
unworthy of a great people. A constitution should be a bili 
of rights for the protection of life, liberty, and property, and 
especially for the protection of the minority. By incorporating 
in it mere police regulations our National Constitution, of which 
Gladstone said that it is “the greatest charter of liberty ever 
struck off by the mind of man,” will be perverted, defaced, and 
desecrated. 

Sixth. National prohibition means the complete subversion 
of the fundamental theories upon which our system of govern- 
ment rests. By the wise foresight of the fathers of the Re- 
public the police power was reserved to the separate States 
upon which the exclusive right to pass sumptuary laws was 
thus conferred. This sacred theory would be torn into shreds 
by conferring police powers on the National Government. I 
say “sacred theory” because all State rights men up to this 
time have tenaciously adhered to it. A thing such as Federal 
police power could not be reconciled with it. 

Seventh. Prohibition means the confiscation of property 
valued at a thousand million dollars, property which has been 
acquired strictly in accordance with State and Federal law. 
Even if all the arguments of the prohibitionists were true, it is 
inconceivable that a nation, whose sense of fair play is pro- 
verbial, could seriously permit the wanton destruction of such 
gigantic values. Do not forget that the bonds of the United 
States are based upon the wealth of the country, and that by the 
destruction of such values the security of the bonds must neces- 
sarily be impaired and their market yalue depreciated. I go so 
far as to assert that the so-called Antisaloon League, by its 
crusade for the destruction of a legitimate business, is violating 
the Sherman antitrust law, and should be called to account by 
the Attorney General of the United States. When a few years 
ago Switzerland prohibited the manufacture and sale of absinth 
a commission was created to assess the damage, and this com- 
mission has paid indemnities to those who sustained losses on 
account of the new law, even to the laboring men employed in 
that industry. Here is an example which our modern crusaders 
should study. I do not say that compensation would in any 
way excuse or justify prohibition, but it is the very least which 
could fairly be expected, and it is the only honorable way to go 
about it. As regards the financial consequences of prohibition, 
a disastrous flood or an earthquake would be mere child’s play 
compared with the destruction to be wrought by it. 

Eighth. Prohibition will take the bread from the mouths of 
_ hundreds of thousands of employees and workingmen, not only 
of those employed in the breweries and distilleries, but of coop- 
ers, blacksmiths, glass blowers, wagon builders, bricklayers, 
earpenters, and so forth. Indeed, there will not be a single 
trade which would escape the calamity. To those should be 
added all the small dealers and business men who are now 
patronized by these laboring men, and the damage will be felt 
even by banks, wholesalers, railroads, and farmers, especially 
those of our farmers who grow barley and hops. The inevitable 
result would be an economic panic unparalleled in our history, 
a panic dealing a terrific blow to the whole Nation and the 
devastations of which would equal those of a civil war. And 
what do the uplifters offer to the men deprived of their em- 
ployment and to the country as a substitute? Nothing! “After 
us, the flood!” 

Ninth. Prohibition will cause a deficit in the National Treas- 
ury of at least $280,000,000 a year, for this is the amount which 
the Goyernment now collects from beer, wine, and spirituous 
liquors, and which, by the way, far exceeds our total expenses 
for Army and Navy. It is a tax which every consumer, as 
Garfield said as far back as 1880, pays voluntarily, because no 
one need pay it who does not wish to. It is, in other words, the 
yoluntary contribution which the moderate drinkers of the coun- 
try make to the national household. How, I ask, should this 
deficit be covered? It must be by direct taxes, of course; but 
we have just imposed a new corporation tax, a new income tax, 
and a war-revenue tax. Do you propose to pile an additional 
quarter of a billion on top of those? No political party would 
eyer survive the attempt. 

Tenth. Prohibition does not prohibit, and for this assertion I 
beg to submit incontrovertible proof. 

If the patent medicine of the moral uplifters were effectual, 
the consumption of whisky should have been reduced by at 
least 50 per cent, because half of the territory of the Union 
has been voted dry. But what are the figures? The truth is 
that the consumption has doubled; in fact, has increased much 
more rapidly than the population. Again, the greatest per- 
centage of drunkenness is recorded in the prohibition States, 
because the number of arrests for drunkenness was five to nine 
times greater in those States than, for instance, in liberal Wis- 
consin. ‘This proves conclusively that you can yote a town 
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dry, but you can not vote a man dry. Or what was it that 
our farmer friend said? “Yes,” he said; “I, too, voted for 
this movement against alcohol, for as long as we have beer and 
wine and whisky, what do we want with alcohol?” Many a 
one might have thought so who, suffering no want himself, 
yoted to close the saloons of his neighborhood. But national 
prohibition will open the eyes of the people who have been 
thus misled and fooled. That the aboye figures demonstrate 
the complete moral bankruptcy of the cause of prohibition, it 
is, I believe, unnecessary to point out further to those who 
are listening to me. 

A PROHIBITION AMENDMENT PROVIDING FOR FREE WHISKY, 


Most of what I have said relates to the general subject of 
prohibition. Now, permit me briefly to discuss the concrete 
proposition before us—the concurrent resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for national prohi- 
bition. After a carefui analysis I haye come to the conclusion 
that this is a misnomer. It should be called “a constitutional 
amendment providing for free whisky,” or “a measure to pro- 
mote home drunkenness.” Surely no one can study its effect 
without having his suspicions aroused, as well as his doubts. as 
to the sincerity of its proponents. Are they, we are justified in 
asking ourselves, really sincere in the advocacy of temperance 
or is it merely a maneuver, a sort of rallying cry for the 
unthinking or a signal from the leaders to show the country 
how high they have already dared to climb with their peculiar 
nostrum for the ills of mankind? 

I must confess, Mr. Speaker, that to me it looks as if the 
leaders, after they had carried prohibition to the doors of Con- 
gress, had suddenly lost courage as a result, perhaps, of the 
tremendous weight of their burden and had mixed their offer- 
ing of pure and adulterated water with a goodly alcoholic 
flavor to make it palatable. Let us see. The amendment reads 
as follows: 

The sale; manufacture for sale, importation for sale, and exportation 


for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the United 
prate or territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are forever pro- 


Why the repetition of the words “for sale”? Why such 
cumbersome form of expression? Why, if the amendment was 
designed to kill the liquor traffic, was it not put in this simple 
form: “The manufacture, sale, transportation, exportation, 
and importation, and so forth, are forever prohibited”? In 
answer to these questions let me quote the words of a good pro- 
hibitionist, a Mr. William A. Brubaker, of Detroit, Mich., who 
writes to the National Issue, a prohibition paper, as follows: 

Anyone who understands the English language can readily see that 
the Hobson amendment would not prohibit the manufacture of liquor 
for personal use. Nor its importation for personal use. Hobson ad- 
mitted in his speech in this city—Detroit—recently that his amendment 
was not inten to prohibit the manufacture or the importation of 
liquors Intended for personal use. 

It will be readily seen that this will open the door to all sorts of 
evasion and frauds and will make the enforcement of the law exceed- 
ingly difficult. If I ef manufacture liquor for my own use, several 
of us may join in such manufacture. A hundred, a thousand, any 
number of men, may join in such an enterprise. Suppose I own a 
prora capitalized at $300,000. When the Hobson amendment is 
ratified, I at once advertise the sale of 200,000 shares of stock at $1 
each, with the inducement that beer will be furnished to stockholders 
at cost. The entire amount is quickly subscribed and I pocket 
$200,000 by the transaction. When the amendment goes into effect 
“our” brewery is furnishing its product only to its owners, at cost 
of course, the cost is heavily pe by enormous salaries to the 
managers—not a pint of it is “for sale.” Our product is shipped to 
its owners“ in all parts of the country, because, as you notice, there 
is no prohibition against its transportation in the amendment. A 
“cooperative brewery” could be set up in every town of any size in 
3 unless prohibited by State law. Clubs would be e 
as they are now in local-option territory, for the importation of liquors, 
not “for sale,” of course, but for the personal use of the members. 
Beer from Bavaria, champagne from France, whisky from Scotland. 
The question is, Do the temperance people of America care to spend 
money and effort for the adoption of such an amendment? Would 
its enactment better present conditions a particle? 


My answer to-this last question is, decidedly, no. Not only 
would it not better present conditions, but it would make them 
infinitely worse. It would strike down the legitimate business, 
deprive the Treasury of a revenue of $300,000,000, whicli would 
have to be made up by direct taxation, remove all the safe- 
guards which State laws have thrown around the liquor traffic; 
would rob the 35 States of the Union which still legalize that 
traffic and their great and small municipalities of all their in- 
come from that source; would turn every house into a private 
distillery, replacing the milder beverages, such as beer and 
wine, wherever they are now preferred, by strong and impure 
spirits; and, in a word, would make whisky as free and almost 
as cheap as water everywhere in the country. In the face of 


these facts, how any man who has the cause of temperance at 
heart could vote for such a proposition is more than I can com- 
prehend. Under these circumstances America would be the 
paradise of the drinker, as well as the drunkard; but what of 
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that? Have not the crusaders the satisfaction of striking down 
a legitimate industry, of destroying values amounting to a 
billion dollars, without compensation and of throwing a million 
men out of employment, and at the same time depriving them 
and their families of their daily bread? They started out to 
ruin the liquor traffic as a business, and this the amendment 
will accomplish. Alongside of that everything else, including 
the real issue, namely, temperance, is evidently a matter of 
secondary consideration. 
CONGRESS CAN NOT SHIEK ITS RESPONSIBILITY. 


I trust, let me say in conclusion, that the vote on this propo- 
sition will not be regarded as merely a referendum. It is not; 
and when our friends the prohibitionists say that Congress, in 
permitting the people to decide the question, would not have to 
pass on its merits they are telling us what is not true. In the 
first place, the people at large will have no chance to vote on 
the question at all, because the legislatures will decide it, and 
this fact alone puts a tremendous responsibility on our shoul- 
ders, and for this reason: To be ratified the amendment re- 
quires the votes of the legislatures of 36 States. But the 36 
States which the crusaders are counting upon to vote affirma- 
tively do not comprise a majority of the people, so that the 12 
big States with a real majority would actually be dictated to by 
a minority, and in a matter which the great liberal States re- 
gard as vital. These States are Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California. They havé more 
Representatives in Congress than the 36 smaller States, cast 
9,000,000 out of the 15,000,000 votes for President in 1912, have 
a larger school attendance, less illiteracy, more church com- 
municants, own two-thirds of the church property of the coun- 
try. have two-thirds of the wageworkers, produce four-fifths of 
all the manufactured products, pay two-thirds of all the in- 
ternal revenue, three-fourths of the corporation tax, and five- 
sixths of the income tax, and have four-fifths of all savings- 
bank deposits. According to the census of 1910 these 12 States, 
by the way, had only 115 State prisoners per 100,000 population, 
while the 9 prohibition States had 124. The number of prison- 
ers for grave homicide on January 1, 1910, was, in the 9 prohi- 
bition States, 1,846; in the 12 license States only 1,664. 

To come back to my argument, these figures show conclu- 
sively that the only protection which we have in this instance 
against minority rule must be afforded by Congress. Moreover, 
the founders of the Republic clearly intended Congress to exer- 
cise its mature Judgment in the matter of amending the Consti- 
tution or else they would not have provided for a two-thirds 
majority to be required for the passage of an amendment; and 
is it not also true that the House, being particularly charged 
with the initiative as to all revenue bills, must carefully exer- 
cise its judgment regarding all measures affecting the revenue? 
And is it possible that we could shirk that responsibility regard- 
ing a proposition which threatens to bankrupt the Treasury? 

In a telegram recently sent out from Washington it was 
stated that “the responsible leadership of the House does not 
regard prohibition as a national issue.“ Permit me to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the destruction of lawful property by the mere 
expression of opinion without a day in court due process of 
law“ —and without just compensation for all losses, can never 
be a legitimate issue in either State or Nation, however an 
insistent corporation may urge such piracy under the form of 
law, and however some courts may permit it by substituting the 
police power” for the Bill of Rights. Congress is an inde- 
pendent body and should never assent to control which would 
swerve it one iota from the great principles upon which our 
Government was founded. [Applanse.] 

I thank the House for the time and attention aecorded to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorpon}. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the measure under considera- 
tion is, in my judgment, Indefensible upon two grounds—first, 
the means by which it is proposed to inject it into the organic 
law of the Republic; second, the character and the terms of 
the measure itself. 

A proposition so radical and revolutionary as this, which pro- 
poses to repudiate the principle of home rule and local self- 
government, to invade and violate the reserved rights of the 
States, to deprive them of a material source of their present 
income, and to take from them the police power over what has 
always been considered a subject of State and local jurisdiction 
and control, ought not to originate in the American Congress, 
but should first be subjected to local debate and consideration 
and proposed, if at all, by the States themselves. 

We are asked in this joint resolution to submit to the legis- 
latures of the several States, each acting as a unit, for adop- 


tion the drastic and far-reaching constitutional provisions fol- 
lowing, namely: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sal 
importation for sale, and exportation for e of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

Src. 2. rer Se shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific ee 
or for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce t article 
by all needful legislation. 

If this measure passes Congress by the requisite vote and is 
approved by a majority of the legislatures of 36 of the 48 States 
of this Union, it will have become a part of the organic law of 
this Republic, although a large majority of the people of the 
United States may be opposed to its adoption. 

Under the peculiar system of representation in the legislature 
existing in many States, by which the land area instead of the 
people is represented in their lawmaking body, it is very likely 
to be the case that the legislature is not representative of the 
great body of the people. Some New England States have, I 
understand, a system of town and township representation in 
their legislatures, thus creating a rotten borough system with- 
out regard to population, and practically denying representation 
to the great body of people residing in the populous centers. 

In my own State every county has a member of the general 
assembly, regardless of its population. Omitting the 15 largest 
counties, the average population of the remaining 73 is but 
30,853, while the populous counties have, under the last appor- 
tionment, only one additional member to each 47.671 inhabit- 
ants. So that it is entirely possible and very probable that, 
although Ohio rejected State-wide prohibition at the last elee- 
tion by 84,152 majority, the general assembly, elected at the 
same time, might swallow this measure with the greatest eager- 
ness if given an opportunity to do so. 

I heard a Member of the House from Missouri say a few days 
ngo that the legislature of his State would adopt this measure 
with avidity if we submitted it to them, and yet only four years 
ago, and the last time the electors voted on the question, Mis- 
souri rejected State-wide prohibition by 218,125 majority, or by 
more than 2 to 1 of the total vote cast. 

In the recent campaign in Ohio those who advocated State- 
wide prohibition were assisted by the author of this joint 
resolution, the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Horson], whose eloquent tongue and ready pen, always forceful 
and entertaining, no doubt contributed materially to the large 
vote cast for prohibition. But I submit that he is not according 
the people of my State fair treatment or consideration when he 
comes with a motion for a new trial before the Representatives 
of all the States and asks them to reverse the verdict rendered 
by the electors of Ohio on this question. The people of my 
State are much better qualified to pass judgment upon the 
relative merits of regulation or prohibition as applied to their 
own Commonwealth than are the Representatives, here or else- 
vieo of Utah, Wyoming, or Arizona, or any other State in this 

nion. 

No power is given Congress by the Constitution to submit this 
or any other proposition to a vote of the electors whether as a 
whole or by and through the States, and this fact furnishes the 
reasons for proposing te adopt it from the top instead of com- 
mencing at the bottom of our constitutional structure. 

No one will seriously contend that anywhere near a majority 
of the duly qualified electors of the United States favor the 
adoption of this measure, 

The Democratic platform of 1912 contains this declaration: 

Belleving that the most efficient results under our system of govern- 
ment can be attained by the full exercise by the States of thelr reserved 
sovereign powers, we denounce the efforts of our opponents to deprive 
the States of any of the rights reserved to them and to enlarge and 
magnify by indirection the powers of the Federal Government. 

Article X, amendments to the Federal Constitution, provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. 

This proposed joint resolution is a bald, naked, and palpable 
repudiation of the letter and spirit of the tenth amendment to 
the Constitution and of the plank quoted from the Baltimore 
platform. It proposes to outlaw by prohibiting the use of many 
hundreds of millions in value of property now utilized in the 
production, manufacture, and sale of vinous, spirituous, and 
malt liquors, and to clothe the Federal Government with the 
police power necessary to enforce this destructive and confisca- 
tory enactment. i 

It ìs proposed to do this by a majority vote of the legislatures 
of three-fourths in number of the States of this Union. Eleven 
of these States—Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New 
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Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, Vermont, Rhode Island, Utah, 
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and Wyoming—represented on the floor of this House by 16 
Members and in the Senate of the United States by 22 Senators, 
had by the census of 1910 an gggregate population of 3,366,318, 
while by the same census the State of New York had a popula- 
tion of 9,113,614. Neither of these 11 States had as many 
people as the city in which I Hive, and all of them combined 
had 1,400,000 less people than the city of New York or the State 
of Ohio by the last census. Here we have the actual impelling 
force behind this proposition; because the people of States like 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Indiana, and New Jersey refuse to conform 
to the ideas of rural and sparsely settled States like the first 11 
I have named, the latter propose, by their preponderating power 
in numbers, each State having 1 yote on amending the Constitu- 
tion, to force this amendment on the 10 States last mentioned, 
whose combined population by the last census was 234,175 in 
excess of one-half of the population of all the States in the 
Union. 

If this proposition shall be adopted by Congress, it will remain 
open for adoption by the legislatures of the several States for 
an unlimited period of time; its rejection by a majority of the 
States will not settle the question, and its submission will sim- 
ply open, and keep open, for an indefinite period a raw and 
bleeding sore on the body politic of every State in the Union, 
to the exclusion of intelligent consideration of every other 
public question, however pressing. 

The enactment of the Webb law by the Sixty-second Congress 
removed the only possible justification or excuse for this meas- 
ure. By its terms the several States of this Union were au- 
thorized to prohibit the importation and transportation of 
intoxicating liquors into a State, or any part thereof, wherein 
the sale of such liquors is made unlawful by the constitution 
or laws of said State. 

The preamble to this bill is a mere stump speech in favor 
of total abstinence, highly colored by fervid rhetoric and gross 
exaggeration and the frequent use of adjectives and epithets, 
but as the preamble is no part of the legislation proposed I 
desire to submit a few observations upon the pertinent pro- 
visions of the measure. 

It proposes to prohibit in the United States, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Guam, Porto Rico, and Alaska the sale, manufac- 
cure, transportation, importation, and exportation for sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, and in section 2 
authorizes Congress to provide for the manufacture, sale, im- 
portation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for certain 
specified purposes deemed proper and necessary, and then au- 
thorizes the “needful” legislation to enforce its provisions. 
If the use of intoxicating liquors is as harmful as stated in 
the preamble, it is strange that no provision was inserted to pro- 
hibit its manufacture for use by the people of the United States; 
for all that this legislation contains every man can have his 
own still, brewery, or winery and use or give away intoxicating 
liquors without limit. No provision is made for supplying the 
deficiency of about $250,000,000 annually which will be lost to 
the public revenues of the United States by the adoption of 
this measure, to say nothing of the loss of revenue to the States 
and their subdivisions. The consequences of this legislation 
have not been fully considered by its authors and proponents. 

Would the people of States like New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois, after having this amendment forced upon 
them by the legislatures of such States as New Mexico, Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Arizona, be disposed to enact the necessary legis- 
lation to enforce it? The question answers itself. 

The only recourse, then, for its enforcement would be deputy 
United States marshals. How many would be required for a 
serious attempt to enforce such a law no one can even estimate. 
The only result certain to follow the adoption of this measure is 
a complete breaking down of the whole system of attempted law 
enforcement by the National Government, and a sickening dis- 
regard of this and all other laws as a natural consequence. If 
it should be adopted, a majority of the States would soon wish 
to repudiate it, and it would hang like a millstone about the 
neck of this Nation until three-fourths of the States could be 
induced to repeal it. 

But we are told with vehement emphasis that the question of 
adoption by the several States of this Union of regulation or 
prohibition as a means of providing against the evils result- 
ing from the sale of intoxicating liquors is a moral one, which 
justifies the invasion of the reserved rights of the States and 
the repudiation of the theory of home rule and local self-govern- 
ment, upon which our dual system is based. There may or may 
not be force in this contention, since the point of view of each 
individual and the facts and circumstances in the case alone 
determine that. If it is contended that legislative prohibition 


raises the standard of morality in the prohibition States above 
that of similar States having a system of regulation, I deny it, 
and cite the experience of the New England States as examples, 
all of which have had prohibition, and all of which have aban- 
doned it, with but one exception. 

There is not much virtue in the term applied, either to an in- 
dividual or to a system or policy of government. No improve- 
ment will be noted in the odor of a jimson weed by calling it a 
sunflower. 

That which we call a rose, by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 

The gentlemen who propose to assume the guardianship over 
the morals of the people who reside in the great and populous 
States of this Union are reminded that the great mass of the 
people of those States were born and have grown up in their 
own Commonwealths, are more familiar with the people and 
institutions of their own States than nonresidents possibly can 
be, and that the morals of the people, so far as the same are 
affected by what they eat and drink, are not likely to be im- 
proved by outside interference. 

There is probably invested in property used in the produc- 
tion, manufacture, transportation, and sale of spirituous, vinous, 
and malt liquors, by people residing in the territory covered 
by this joint resolution one thousand millions of dollars. It 
is proposed to outlaw this property by prohibiting its use for 
the purposes to which it is adapted, and to place it in the same 
category with gambling implements and burglars’ tools, without 
notice or compensation, 

Whatever may be our opinions of the business of producing, 
transporting, or selling intoxicating liquors the wholesale confis- 
cation authorized by this measure docs present a moral question 
of much graver magnitude and consequence than is involved in 
the desire to regulate the appetites by controlling through one 
enactment the business relations of all the people who live 
under the American flag. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Octrspy]. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, this is a proposition to pro- 
hibit forever, by constitutional amendment, the sale, manufac- 
ture for sale, transportation for sale, importation for sale, and 
exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in the United States and all territory subject to the juris- 
diction thereof. 

As the law now stands, the States may decide this question, 
each for itself, by majority vote of its electorate. In my judg- 
ment the manufacture and sale of liquor is not a proper subject 
for national constitutional provision, but is a matter for regula- 
tion by legislative enactment and should be decided in and for 
each State, or such subdivision thereof as may properly be 
established for referendum action, by a majority vote of the 
qualified electors residing therein. Congress has the power, 
without amending the Constitution, to give full protection to a 
dry State against importation from a wet State by outlawing 
liquor as an article of interstate commerce. The amendment, 
if submitted, is not to be yoted upon by the people. 

To amend the- Constitution as herein proposed, three things 
are requisite—i. e., first, the resolution must be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote in the House; second, by a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate; and third, such action ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States. The resolution will be 
adopted by the Senate if it receive the support of 64 Senators, 
representing any 32 States, and, in the event of its passing this 
House also, would become effective when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of 36 States, though rejected by the other 12. 

There are 32 States of the Union with a combined population 
of about one-half that of the other 16, and 10 with a population 
exceeding that of the other 38, So that should this House give 
its consent to the method here proposed of determining the 
question, United States Senators representing one-third and 
State legislatures representing less than one-half of the citizens 
of the Republic could impose their will on the majority. i 

There are 19 States in the Union whose combined population 
is less than that of the State of New York. The adoption of 
this resolution would deprive the voters of the district which 
I haye the honor to represent of all opportunity to express 
their wishes directly on the proposition and leave them only a 
wholly disproportionate and unequal representative voice in 
its determination. It would permit the legislatures of 19 States, 
with a combined population less than that of my State, to 
cast 19 votes and the legislature of my State only 1 vote in the 
determination of this question for my people. It is only in this 
House that the people of my district and State have an equal 
representative voice in amending the Constitution. š 
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Whether the method provided in the Constitution for its 
amendment should be modified or whether it can rightfully be 
changed without the consent of all the States is open to serious 
question. 

The proposition presented here is in no sense analogous to 
those embodied in amendments heretofore accepted, for instance, 
to that contained in the constitutional amendment recently 
adopted, providing for the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. That was merely a change to a more 
direct method the manner of selecting their United States 
Senators by the people of the States. It was an amendment of a 
matter originally contained in the Constitution and properly 
subject to amendment in the manner therein provided. 

I am convinced it was never intended by the people of the 
States originally entering the Union, or believed by their repre- 
sentatives in convention, that in consenting to the method of 
amending. the Constitution therein fixed a means was thereby 
provided by which their powers of police regulation could be 
taken from them against their will. I am clear, at least, that 
we, the people's representatives, should not by the method pro- 
posed here, or in any other manner, foreclose the right of the 
majority to decide this question as they see fit. [Applause.] 

Upon a question which has been long before the people, and 
opportunity afforded to test public opinion, I deem it to be 
my duty to vote in accordance with what I believe to be the 
wishes of the majority of my constituents, and that I should 
not depart from this rule except upon a matter which threatens 
the integrity or affects the honor of the Nation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARCHFELD]. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Mr. Speaker, in the name of national 
prohibition there is now at work in this country a political 
faction which would destroy the frame of the American Gov- 
ernment, force a Federal police rule upon every person in the 
United States, and strike the greatest blow at State rights ever 
attempted. I purpose to correct some of the falsities of their 
statements and speak with what skill I have in defense of the 
system of government which they would disrupt. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] has introduced 
four resolutions for a prohibition amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. They are all in favor of prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages, but are all progressive, 
in that each resolution goes a little further than its prede- 
cessor, and the last proposes that the sale, manufacture for 
sale, exportation for sale, importation for sale, and transporta- 
tion for sale of all beverages And foods containing alcohol are 
forever prohibited in the United States and in all territory under 
their jurisdiction. In passing I may quote from Mr. Hosson’s 
speech of December 11, 1913, in which he said: 

I want my colleagues to understand from the start, and, so far as 
we can have them, the American ople, that there no desire, no 
intent on the part of this resolution to invade either the individual 
rights or inherent liberties of the ete pap od to climb over the wall 
that civillzation—particularly the Anglo-Saxon civilization—has built 
around the home. 

Probably this has reference to the fact that the manufacture 
and sale of liquors for sacramental, medicinal, therapeutic, and 
mechanical purposes is excepted from the grand prohibition of 
this proposed amendment, and possibly to the idea which the 
prohibitionists are now seeking to promulgate, that this con- 
stitutional prohibition will not prevent the individual citizen 
being his own distiller or brewer and making for himself in his 
home all the intoxicating beverages that he can manufacture 
for his own consumption and gifts to his friends. This does not 
deceive me, but only adds to my resentment, in the name of 
our Constitution and of our people, against the colossal fraud 
which the advocates of this prohibition amendment would com- 
mit in the name of temperance. ' 

The prohibitionists must seek one of two things: Hither they 
wish to deprive the States of the power to regulate the liquor 
traffic and to invade the American home and handcuff the 
American citizen with a prohibition on his personal habits and 
individual freedom or else they wish to destroy the regulated 
liquor traffic and introduce into America in spite of the State 
and local governments an unlicensed, untaxed, and unregulated 
free manufacture of intoxicating beverages. 

In the first half of the dilemma the prohibition agitators are 
compelled to admit that their purpose is the invasion of the 
home with a national police ordinance and the denial to the 
States of the right to make local liquor laws. All these people 
who for one reason or another are inclined to give ear to the 
grand fallacy of national prohibition should take one look at 
the Hobson prohibition amendment and then conclude, as they 
must, that it proposes confusion worse confounded and, if 
nothing more, is an insult to the common sense of Americans. 


In the second half of the dilemma the prohibition agitators 
are reverting to the position of those who insisted that instead 
of taxing all of the alcoholic liquors manufactured in this 
country there should be an exemption, so that each man conld 
manufacture not to exceed 80 gallons of whisky a year for 
family consumption, and this idea was rejected many years 
ago as offensive to every idea of temperance and decency in 
the Federal taxation and local regulation of the liquor traffic. 

i do not propose, however, to discuss this subject except upon 
the idea that those who are now advocating national prohibition 
mean to accomplish what the prohibitionists always have as 
their single object—that is, to prohibit not only the manufacture 
and sale of liquors, but to prohibit the use of liquors, and to 
secure this by compulsion and force through law. 

There is no question which more merits calm consideration, 
and I propose to speak upon it without regard to the hysterical 
denunciation of those who assume to represent the moral re- 
generation. I represent a large church constituency, and I 
do not yield to any agent of any society or organization in the 
duty of representing those people on this floor. The leader of 
the prohibition advocates in this House pretends to represent 
the religious people of this country as a sort of new John the 
Baptist preparing the way for compulsory constitutional refor- 
mation. 

He preaches a doctrine of moral coercion in the home and 
incidentally advocates the construction of a thousand battle- 
ships for defense against a host of enemies who are the figment 
of his own brilliant imagination. The mythical Don Quixote 
has a fitting successor in the present hero of the prohibitionists, 
Capt. Hopson has traveled the chautauqua routes of the country, 
fighting windmills with windy oratory, finding a Samuri warrior 
in every inoffensive Japanese servant in America and a great 
destroyer in every beer bottle that decorates a German laborer’s 
dinner table. He wants to take upon his shoulders the task of 
Hercules and do what no mortal man has done since time 
began. In his brief life he would reform the habits and customs 
which began with Genesis, came down through the history of 
the sons of Abraham, the records of the children of Israel, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. He is willing to reform the teachings 
of the Scripture and prohibit the turning of anything into wine. 
And he is determined to accomplish this thing, not by teaching, 
not by persuasion, not by moral reformation, but by amendment 
of that greatest secular document in history, the Constitution of 
the United States. Capt. Hosson fails to realize, however, that 
his American people can not be coerced even by the supreme 
law of the land. They may be taught, but they can not be 
forced. 

Prohibition has been the instrument of despotism since the 
world began, the first aid and last resource of those who would 
compel where they can not lead. King George tried to prohibit 
the American Colonies from manufacturing their own wares, 
from going to market anywhere except in old England, and from 
having arms. In defiance of these prohibitions the American 
people created the United States of America, and I, for one, 
believe that as the American Government grew out of the 
people’s hatred of prohibition in the days of the Revolution, so 
to-day prohibition of the kind which is fostered by the followers 
of Capt. Hopson would meet as great resentment as it did in the 
earliest days of the country. 

Prohibition has now been taken as a trade-mark by the peo- 
ple who want to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors. They 
have a good motive, but a wrong method. They want to re- 
move temptation from those who can not resist it. But there 
is no magnet in the universe so powerful as prohibited tempta- 
tion. It draws humanity as the flame draws the moth. I 
do not suppose Adam and Eve would have paid any particular 
attention to the tree of knowledge if they had not been pro- 
hibited from eating the frnit of that tree. There were so many 
other varieties of fruit in the garden that they could not sam- 
ple them all. But when that one tree was marked Prohibited ” 
they went after that particular fruit and neglected all the 
others. Moses gave the children of Israel several prohibitions 
and then smashed the tables of stone because they would not 
obey. The world has been going that way ever since. The 
striking difference between the Old Testament and the New is 
the absence of prohibitions in the latter. The Master revised 
the old version and struck out the word “forbid.” He said 
“forbid them not” when His disciples wanted to keep the chil- 
dren away from Him. He repeated the same request when they 
wanted to deny tribute to Cæsar and when they wanted to 
check others from prophesying in His name. Paul rather 
prejudiced his case with the ladies by forbidding them to speak 
in public, but he also warned the people against those who 
commanded them to abstain from meats which God had created. 
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The one most serious prejudice against Paul has been that 
prohibition against the ladies. They will never forget Paul or 
forgive him. In that they show that they are daughters of 
mother Eve. 

It is not simply the people who want to drink or run a 
saloon or a brewery who object to prohibition; it is the inborn 
prejudice against the word or any synonym of the word “ pro- 
hibition.” The old Washingtonians tried to make intemperate 
people temperate by persuasion. John B. Gough and Franeis 
Murphy employed the horrible example. Mother Stewart 
prayed with the saloon keeper and persuaded him to pour his 
liquors into the gutter; Frances Willard followed the same ex- 
ample. Gough and Murphy and Mother Stewart and Frances 
Willard are remembered as great leaders, but who remembers 
the names of the Prohibition candidates for President in the 
last 40 years, or even in the last presidential campaign? 

It is not because the majority of the people are not temperate 
and do not want to have all men sober. It is simply the old 
prejudice against prohibition; against having one man say you 
shall not eat pork, or roast beef, or oysters, or drink Potomac 
water, or beer, or something stronger. We have been brought 
up in the way of regulating our own appetites, We will not 
even let the doctor prescribe a diet, unless he has us in bed with 
a nurse on guard. We resent prohibition of any and every 
kind which concerns ourselves. We have been educated in the 
way of paying our money and taking our choice. The human 
race started in that road in the beginning and it has been trav- 
eling that road ever since, and we have called that road civiliza~- 
tion and enlightenment and progress. So, after many years of 
this kind of travel, the Americans who claim now to head the 
procession refuse to have the sign of prohibition put up across 
the highway. 

The question is bigger than the control of the liquor traffic. 
It is a question of local government; and of the control of the 
local affairs of the community by the majority of the residents 
of that community, whether it be a rural township, a village, a 
town, or a city. We began building this Republic from the 
bottom, not from the top, as did the people of Mexico. We laid 
the foundations in local government, and out of these constructed 
the States, and then from the States the Nation. We did not 
construct the Nation first and then give it the power to make 
States, and permit them to construct counties and townships 
and charter cities, towns, and villages. There have always been 
different customs in different parts of the country, and there 
are to-day. We have drawn our inhabitants from all parts of 
the world, and while we have made them good Americans, com- 
bining all that makes a Nation of freemen, we have not tried 
to prohibit them from following the religious and family cus- 
toms which they brought with them. ‘There are nearly 200 
different religious sects in the United States and 22 great 
parent churches. The communicants and followers and sup- 
porters of these religions and sects are jealous of their rights 
to worship God as they please, and have their own idea of a 
God; to accept the Old Testament or the New; to take the 
Koran or the Book of Confucius or the Vedas. 

We have 14 kinds of Baptists, as many kinds of Methodists, 
and varieties of almost every denomination of the Protestant 
Church. We have those to believe in Jesus as the Christ, and 
those who do not; those who have very distinct forms of re- 
ligious worship and those who have no very definite form. They 
refuse to be prohibited from following their own form of wor- 
ship.or from having no religious belief whatever. We have 
infidels as well as Christians. A great many of these people 
came to America for the specific purpose of escaping just such 
prohibitions in other countries. 

Some of these people believe that no human being should 
eat meat, some would prohibit particular kinds of meat, or have 
it prepared for eating after a particular form, and some know 
no law on this matter except that of necessity and opportunity, 
eating and enjoying beef, pork, and lamb, fish, or fowl. We 
have other customs some of them imported and some of domestic 
development, and the followers of these customs and fads are 
just as much opposed to being prohibited from following them 
as are the religious and nonreligious people. Some of them 
want to go barefoot and some would prohibit that custom as 
barbarous, some are confident that we should live on predi- 
gested breakfast foods, and some believe that thorough mastica- 
tion is the only rule of health. Some believe in protecting the 
unman form with stays and some disregard the corset as a relic 
of barbarism. Some have a champagne taste and some a beer 
taste. It is just as difficult to prohibit one of these customs, 
fads. or tastes as it is another. The followers of them all hate 
the word “prohibition.” The village may prohibit the drinking 
of beer or the wearing of Mother Hubbards if a majority of 
the good people in that village agree that they do not want 


either. But the residents of that village resent a prohibition of 
either by a neighboring community. They want to regulate their 
own domestic affairs. There have been communities from the 
beginning where the saloon and the barroom in the tavern were 
unknown, and there have been others where they existed, and 
the people thought they had a.right to have them. 

Local option in some States became a popular method of deal- 
ing with the question, and the State exercised its police power 
c= taxing the saloon or permitting communities to prohibit it. 
The people in town meetings, or village or township elections, 
decided whether they would have the saloon or not. Sometimes 
the majority voted one way and the next year voted the other 
way. They exercised their right of local self-government. Then, 
this option was in places extended to the counties, and the 
majority took up the question as a State issue, and prohibited 
the saloon or the manufacture and sale of alcoholic products in 
whole States. 

The State of Iowa did this some years ago, and the people in 
the river counties resented the prohibition. The majority of 
the people in the cities, towns, and rural communities along the 


Mississippi River were Germans, and they wanted their beer 


just as they wanted cabbage and sausage. They refused to be 
prohibited from having these things by the State. They elected 
their city, town, and county officers on an open and distinct 
pledge that the State law should not be enforced. . 

Some temperance advocates and prohibitionists thought the 
open violation of the State law in Iowa was due to close contact 
with Illinois, a State which did not have prohibition but licensed 
the saloon. But in Illinois the saloon was regulated, and in 
some towns on the river next to the Iowa line they were pro- 
hibited under the mandate of local option. The people in those 
Illinois towns who wanted beer or whisky walked across the 
bridges into prohibitien Iowa and were satisfied. The rebellion 
against prohibition in Iowa was local. The majority in the 
cities, towns. and counties refused to have their personal affairs 
regulated by State law. They had been educated in a differ- 
ent way froth the people who made up the majority in other 
parts of the State. They carried their hatred of prohibition to 
the point of defying the laws of the State and writing this defi- 
ance into their local laws. The situation became so serious 
that the Iowa Legislature felt it wise to enact a mulct law that 
would recognize the local sentiment of communities, although 
that law was in defiance of the statute prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors. 

The people of Kansas had sjmilar experience. They have 
State-wide prohibition in Kansas, with drug stores selling on 
prescription and furnishing the prescription. In Maine they 
have prohibition by the State constitution, while bootleggers 
make up a respectable part of the business community. 

Without further discussion of the freaks and failings of pro- 
hibition in the States and localities which have experimented 
with its fundamental impossibilities, I wish tc give testimony 
logarding the great State of Pennsylvania, and more particu- 
larly to the marvelous county of Allegheny, part of which I 
represent here in Congress. We have in Pennsylvania the best 
liquor law in the United States. I have traveled the States of 
the Union, have seen prohibition under every condition, and 
have seen the travesty of local option, where half the community 
tried to vote the other half into being criminals. I have seen 
a local option county ge wet and dry alternately every two or 
three years, with the saloons voted in at one election and out at 
the next, and there was little choice between the irresponsible 
character of the licensed dealer of one period and the reckless 
beotlegger of the next. The saloon keeper when the county was 
wet was so insecure in his business that he had small reason 
to safeguard his license. The bootlegger had to violate the law 
to operate, and was subject to no restraint whatever. Under 
ee the people demanded liquors and insisted on a 
supply. 

In Pennsylvania we have the Brooks high-license law. The 
saloon keeper comes before the court, and under his oath satis- 
fies the judge that he is a proper person to have a license; that 
he has never been convicted of crime; that he is a man of moral 
uprightness and has sufficient capital to engage in the business; 
that he will obey the law and the regulations which the court 
enforces; that he will religiously observe the first day ‘of the 
week, commonly called the Sabbath, and refrain from selling on 
that day. There is not a licensed dealer or a hotel keeper in 
my county who would violate this law and this order of the 
court. 

Now, what is the result? The licensed dealer is engaged in a 
lawful business, He has capital invested, and the continuance 
of his license is his greatest asset. He knows that the court 
wil’ revoke his license or refuse it at the next licensing period 
if the law is violated. 
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We have in Pennsylvania a licensed, respectable, and satis- 
factory regulation of the sale of liquors. We would not ex- 
change this for the uncertainty of local option, the bootlegger 
régime of prohibition, or sacrifice our own right of local regu- 
lation for a constitutional mandate from Washington, D. C., 
directing us to forbid the sale of liquors in Pittsburgh. 

My district, the thirty-second congressional district of Penn- 
sylvania, is the workshop of the world. I represent a con- 
stituency of over 300,000 inhabitants in five city wards and 
the outlying boroughs and townships of Allegheny County south 
of the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers. In times of our pros- 
perity 100,000 men go each day, except the Sabbath, to the 
furnace door of the steel mills, the dark depths of the coal 
mines, and the furious activity of the factories, many of them 
with their lives in their hands, and draw from the mincrals 
and materials of the earth the wealth of her resources. 

A portion of this section was first called Birmingham, after 
its counterpart in England, whence came the first English 
steel workers, to be followed later by the Irish, Germans, the 
Poles, the Slavs, the Italians, the Huns, and all those others 
who now make the most cosmopolitan and industrious working 
community in America. These men of all races and all re- 
ligions, honest and God-fearing, ask only the opportunity to 
labor, to live, and to accumulate their savings that they may be 
happier and more substantial citizens. They are as law- 
abiding a community as America knows. They wish to have 
freedom, however, in their ways of life, and to impose upon 
them rules of sumptuary legislation would be to destroy their 
confidence in America and her free institutions. 

These people look upon alcoholic liquors as a right, inborn 
and God given. What prohibitionist from the corn fields of 
Kansas, the cotton fields of Alabaina, or the seacoast of Maine, 
where the bootlegger votes for prohibition, has a right to com- 
mand a steel worker in my district that faces 2,800° F. at the 
furnace door that he may not have his beer when his heat is 
ended? Stimulant to that constituent of mine is a food, and 
he would tell you it was a necessity. When the long day's work 
is over, the kind of a day’s work that no agitator for prohi- 
bition can understand or appreciate, these men, as have their 
forefathers for generations, drink their beer, their wine, or 
their whisky, and they will defy all the prohibitionists in 
America to give one good reason why they should not. 

Let me tell you that in times of prosperity the Jones & 
Laughlin American Iron & Steel Works employs 10.000 men; 
the United States Steel Corporation, 22,000 men; the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., 11,000 men; and other industries similar great 
numbers in my district; and without drunkenness or excess 
these men demand places near the mills where they can secure 
their whisky and their beer, a bowl of soup and a ration of 
meat, that will replace the mighty energies they expend upon 
their labors. 

I have given you a suggestion of the way liquors are used 
in my district. Incidentally there are no Keeley cures or other 
drug sanatoria in my district. You will find the latter iu 
prohibition States. I yenture to say that there is just as much 
reason in principle for insistence on liquors by the people in 
other parts of the United States, and I am sure that license 
und regulation will be as eflicient and successful in other States 
and sections as it is in western Pennsylvania. 

Just as I deny any stranger the right to dictate to my people, 
however, I will refrain from even suggesting to other States 
and localities, regardless of the soundness of my views, the way 
in which they should regulate their affairs and confine myself 
to a few observations on prohibitionists and their falsehoods. 

I am a doctor of medicine by profession. The Hobson resolu- 
tion begins with the statement that “exact scientific research 
has demonstrated that alcohol is a narcotic poison.” As a 
physician I state that this is either a play on words or an out- 
right misstatement. In either event it is misleading, and flies 
in the face of medical practice and physiological science. 

When Capt. Hosson and his prohibition exponents of de- 
nunciation and misapprehension make the sudden discovery 
in this early part of the twentieth century that alcohol is ab- 
solutely destructive the medical profession and all the nonpro- 
hibition laity marvel that the civilized population has in- 
creased, the wealth, prosperity, and material good have in- 
creased, and, strange to say, the moral improvement of the 
people has been certain despite their universal addiction to 
this certain destroyer. As a matter of fact, the Empire of 
Turkey, where alone in all the world alcohol is prohibited by 
the word of the Prophet, shows the physical, menta), moral, 
and material palsy which prohibitionists would have us believe 
is the case with our Anglo-Saxon civilization if alcohol. which 
we have used, is the agent of degeneracy it is pictured to be. 


Anglo-Saxon civilization has been destroyed by its use of 
alcohol. The Turkish people have electrified the world by their 
abstinence and consequent enlightened progress. Officially and 
by exact scientific research we are dead, and the Turks are the 
foremost people of the world, provided Capt. Hopson and the 
prohibitionists are right in their diagnosis. Not only are we 
Americans dead, but the great Germanic peoples of central 
Europe have, instead of making wonderful progress during the 
past 50 years, disappeared from the face of the earth. 

It is the Christian civilization that is now decadent, while 
that of the Moslem is triumphant throughout the world. Are 
we living in the twentieth century and not in the age of 
Mohammed? After listening to the gentleman from Alabama, 
as he pictured the failure of our civilization, I was almost per- 
suaded that he had turned back the dial of Father Time a 
thousand years and that it was the star and crescent rather 
than the star of Bethlehem that was leading us on. 

So far as this scientific aspect of the liquor question is con- 
cerned—incidentally, it is exactly the same to-day that it has 
been since that early day in the dawn of civilization when 
aleoholic liquors were first made a part of the civilized human’s 
diet—I refer all true students of this great question to the 
report of the Committee of Fifty on the Physiological Aspects 
of the Liquor Problem, published in 1905. The conclusions 
reached by that eminent body of impartial investigators are 
at variance with the new discovery. Undoubtedly, however, in 
the prohibition propaganda we will always have the type of 
expert who, for his preconceived notion or the mere sake of his 
employment, will reach the kind of conclusion which Capt. 
Honsox has so elaborately set forth when he demonstrated 
that 3 ounces of alcohol, instead of having a food value or a 
fair effect of stimulation, was truly the great destroyer. 

I am not defending alcohol for excessive use or advocating 
its use at all. I decry drunkenness as much as Capt. Hoxson, 
and we have little of it in Pittsburgh. I simply say that wan- 
ton denunciation of alcohol does more harm than good; that 
we should honestly teach temperance and not dishonestly 
preach prohibition; that we should, above all, tell the truth 
and abstain from lies, and remember that after all each man 
must control himself, and if he uses liquors be temperate in 
their use. It is well to remember that a man may kill himself 
by overeating, and that a favorite method of committing sul- 
cide m China is by eating a half cupful of common table salt 
at one sitting. 

So much for the new discoyery that alcohol is a poison, Let 
us now consider what the prohibitionists propose to do with 
this new discovery as a premise. 

Capt. Hosson and the prohibitionists want to introduce into 
the Federal Constitution something that is not there now and 
has never been there—a limitation upon the personal liberties 
of the citizen. In both Federal and State Constitutions are 
express restrictions upon the powers of the legislatures, restric- 
tions which were adopted to protect the liberty and the prop- 
erty of citizens and to prevent confiscation and oppression by - 
the mere vote of temporary majorities. In order to prevent 
local abuses by legislative enactment, the safeguards of liberty 
embodied in the Federal Constitution were made the supreme 
law of the land, controlling the action of all courts, Federal 
and State. It was directly and explicitly provided that the. 
privilege of habeas corpus should not be suspended; that no 
bills of attainder or ex post facto laws should be enacted against 
the levying of disproportionate taxes or duties upon articles 
exported from the States; prohibiting any State from enfore- 
ing any law impairing the obligation of contracts and from 
levying any impost or duty. 

This same supreme law prohibits Congress from interfering 
with the establishment and free exercise of religion, with 
freedom of speech and of the press, or the right of the people 
to peaceably assemble and to petition for redress of grievances; 
against quartering soldiers in any house without the consent 
of the owners, violation of the security of person and property, 
and against unreasonable search aud seizure without warrants 
properly verified and issued, and the taking of private property 
for public use without compensation; insuring the right of 
trial by jury for criminal prosecutions and the protection of 
the accused against arbitrary and illegal punishment; pro- 
hibiting any State from making or enforcing any laws which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, or which shall deprive any person of his life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, or from denying 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the law; and prohibiting either the United States or any State 
from denying or abridging the rights of citizens on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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If these limitations and restrictions are to be taken out of 
the Constitution as applying to one article of commerce and 
one class of business, how long will they remain to protect 
other articles of commerce and other lines of business? If 
the property of the brewers and distillers, of the wholesalers 
and retailers is to be taken without compensation, how long 
will it be before a temporary majority will take other property 
without compensation or force upon the people some other great 
privation of rights? Human nature is the same in its preju- 
dices, and retaliation is a favorite weapon with man in his pas- 
sion. 

I have heard the campaigner of the Socialist Party declare 
that the ultimate object of his party—and they have a na- 
tional party, just as have the Prohibitionists—was to smash our 
present form of government and the individual rights of per- 
sons and of property, of which it is protective. He inveighed 
against our government of laws and urged a régime where 
there will be no legislatures, no courts, because there will be 
no functions for them to perform; where there will be no mas- 
ter or servant, no distinction between workers and drones, no 
Wage and no private ownership of property. He demanded that 
the people should take back to themselves the railroads, the 
mines, the ships, the lands, and the buildings and improvements 
thereon, the business, the industries, the accumulation of 
profits—to take these properties without compensation from 
their present owners, because, as he declared, “all property 
privately held has been stolen from you and from me.” That 
man was a Socialist, and he was just as earnest, and perhaps 
as honest, in his convictions as are the Prohibitionists, who 
propose to follow his program as to one line of business to 
which they object and the one line of personal conduct which 
they would control. 

If this doctrine of destruction, of removing the protection to 
life, liberty, and property from the Constitution is to be applied, 
why not apply it as the Socialist does and remove it absolutely, 
instead of piecemeal? For if it should be begun as the Pro- 
hibitionists demand, it will continue until there is no safeguard 
to anyone of any class, not even those who claim to represent 
the religious class. This doctrine has in other countries 
stripped the religious organizations of their property, taken 
the churches, and banished those who professed the Christian 
religion. 

Above all else, national prohibition is an attempted coercion 
of the habits of the people by placing in the Constitution a 
mere police ordinance which, when stripped of its high-sound- 
ing phrases, is still only a rule of conduct operating as organic 
law in every State and hamlet in the Union, by which the 
lives and customs of the people are to be constrained and 
regulated. Coupling this idea with the purpose of the prohibi- 
tionist to curtail the freedom of the State governments, the 
full evil of the proposal is made plain. 

How do the prohibitionists propose to bring about this 
national prohibition? The petitioners for the passage of this 
resolution say they do not ask Members of Congress to agree 
with them that national prohibition is necessary. They only 
ask that Congress submit this amendment to the various State 
legislatures, that they may decide in harmony with the will 
of the people. The presumption is that the majority of the 
State legislatures would represent the will of the majority of 
the American people. That is not true. The majority of the 
State legislatures and the majority of the people are two very 
different propositions. The New York Legislature represents 
more than 9,000,000 people, and the Nevada Legislature rep- 
resents less than 90,000 people; the Pennsylvania Legislature 
represents more than 7,000,000 people, and the Maine Legis- 
lature represents little more than 700,000 people. In ratifying 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution the vote of Nevada 
is equal to the vote of New York and the yote of Maine equal 
to the vote of Pennsylvania. The will of the people as 
expressed by majorities does not enter into the calculation. 
But the petitioners for this resolution say to the Members of 
this House: “ We do not ask you to believe in national prohi- 
bition; we simply ask you to pass this resolution and put the 
question before the State legislatures, that they may decide in 
harmony with the will of the people.” 

They ask us to surrender our convictions, violate our 
oaths of office, misrepresent our constituencies, and hand this 
question over to the State legislatures for decision as three- 
fourths may vote. 

An amendment to the Federal Constitution can be submitted 
to the States by a vote of two-thirds of the House and Senate 
and ratified by three-fourths of the State legislatures. This 
House is the only place where the people are represented and 
where a majority of the people can express their will on such a 
question. But we are calmly asked to submit this amendment 
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to the State legislatures, regardless of the demands of the peo- 
ple. Now let me give you a little mathematical demonstration. 
There are 48 States, and 36 of the State legislatures can ratify 
this amendment; but those 36 States might represent a minority 
of the American people. They might have a minority of the 
Members of this House, a minority of the wealth, industry, 
education, and all that goes to make our boasted civilization and 
progress. The Anti-Saloon League claims to have great influ- 
ence in many of the rural States. But there are 12 States which 
are not in favor of either National or State-wide prohibition, 
and they represent the majority of the whole people and have a 
majority of the Representatives on this floor. These States are 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, IIlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
California. These 12 States have nearly 49,000,000 of the 
93,000,000 people in the United States and 230 of the 485 Mem- 
bers of this House. They have the great centers of population, 
a great industries, the great armies of labor, the great centers 
of trade. 

They also produce three-fourths of the manufactures of the 
United States and have nearly one-half the total farm values; 
they have more than one-half the school children of the United 
States, spend more money for education than do the other 36 
States, and have only one-third the whole number of illiterates 
in the country. They also have more than one-half the church 
members and church property in the United States. They have 
a less per capita of crime, a less per capita of divorce, a less per 
capita of poverty than have the other 36 States. But the Repre- 
sentatives of these 12 States are coolly asked to surrender their 
own convictions and misrepresent the majority of the American 
people, a majority of the educated, church-going people, a ma- 
jority of the wealth and industry, and all that makes the major- 
ity sentiment of our civilization, to submit this amendment to 
the Federal Constitution to the State legislatures on the theory 
that we are submitting the question to the will of the people. 
We are asked to surrender our people to the will of the State 
legislatures in a contest where the unanimous vote of the ma- 
jority of the people would count for nothing, and run the chance 
that a minority may fasten upon them a Federal law in place 
of their own State and municipal regulation of a great local 
problem. 

Does the gentleman from Alabama think that New York and 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois would give any better obsery- 
ance of this prohibition amendment than his people do to the 
fifteenth amendment, which they have openly defied for half a 
century? 

Some people say that prohibition is a church movement. I 
doubt it. Oklahoma, the latest State to have state-wide prohi- 
bition, has the smallest percentage of population identified with 
the churches of any State in the Union. Kansas stands next 
lowest and Maine third. Oklahoma had only 18 per cent of her 
population given as church members in 1906. Kansas had 28 
per cent of her population identified with the churches. Maine 
had 80 per cent of the population recorded as church members. 
These are all prohibition States. New York has 44 per cent of 
the population recorded as church members, Pennsylvania 43 
per cent, Illinois 88 per cent, and Wisconsin 44 per cent. So 
the States having the largest percentage of the population 
recorded as members of churches permit the sale of liquors and 
the States with the smallest percentage of population identified 
with the churches are committed to State-wide prohibition. These 
figures would seem to deny that prohibition is a church propa- 
ganda. The same thing is true of the population of the Southern 
States. Tennessee has 32 per cent of the population in the 
churches and has prohibition; Louisiana has 50 per cent of the 
population in the churches and does not prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors. 

The census figures also show that the cities of the country 
have a greater percentage of the population recorded as church 
members than haye the rural districts. For instance, 225 cities 
with populations ranging from 25,000 to 2,500,000 have 27 per 
cent of the population and 82 per cent of the church members 
of the country. In these 225 cities 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion are church members while in the rest of the country, the 
small cities and the rural districts, only 36 per cent of the 
population is identified with the churches. The cities are op- 
posed to prohibition, either State or National, and they not 
only have a greater percentage of church members, but they 
also have one-third of all the church members in the country, 
while having less than one-fourth of the total population. If 
the religious people should unite in behalf of prohibition, they 
could more nearly contro] the cities of the United States than 
they could the small towns and rural districts. They could 
control such cities as Chicago and New York and prohibit the 
sale or use of alcoholic liquors. 
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That the rellgious people do not unite in the cities and have 
‘prohibition appears to indicate that they do not take that view 
of this question. It also appears to indicate that those who 
claim it is a church movement are leading and commanding 
organizations without the support of the men and women who 
make up the organizations. In other words, they are professing 
to represent what they do not represent. In that they are like 
some other political bosses who pretend to dispose of the in- 
fluence of great bodies of people they do not represent. 

And yet the petitioners for national prohibition say the rural 
States must come to the relief of the great centers of popula- 
tion and make prohibition nation wide. 

I, in part, represent the church people of Pittsburgh; and we 
have as many church members in Pittsburgh as they have in 
the whole State of Maine. Allegheny County has as many 
church members as the whole State of Kansas, More than that, 
we have a greater percentage of church members in Pittsburgh 
than can be found in any prohibition State or district anywhere 
in the United States. Pennsylvania and New York have one 
and one-half times as many church people as all the prohibition 
States of the Union put together. 

So I assume to speak for the majority of the church people 
as well as others of my constituents, and I do not leave that to 
Brother Horson or the officers of the Anti-Saloon League. 

A great Speaker of this House once said that the most com- 
mon weakness of the Representative was fear in the presence 
of hysteria. We have a hysterical demand here from an or- 
ganization which sets itself up as the real representative of the 
moral, sober, industrious, and God-fearing people of this land 
to dictate to the Congress and employ weapons that belong to 
the old age of absolutism. 

The Anti-Saloon League has adopted the methods of the 
Cæsars and threatens us with proscription—that men shall be 
set aside and parties abandoned if we Republicans and Demo- 
crats do not bow to its will. The legislative superintendent of 
the league who watches over this Congress publishes to the 
world the warning. The graves of many State legislators and 
Members of Congress can be seen along our line of march.” 
He has put in plain prose what Shakespeare put in poetic form 
in his Julius Cesar: 

B 1 
Gideiog Rnehosi and tepian 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

We have repudiated the lobby, but the boldest, most preten- 
tious lobbyist in Washington still watches over us, and some 
men may fear his vain threats to consign them to political 
graves. Away with such pretenses and such threats, and away 
with the false doctrine they would ingraft on the Federal Con- 
stitution. Let us represent our own constituencies without fear 
or favor of the political organization—they would have us be- 
lieve it is religious—which employs such methods. It is the 
legitimate heir to the old Know-nothing Party and its grandchild, 
the A. P. A. 

We Republicans have our national platform, you Democrats 
have yours, and prohibition is in neither. That is the platform 
of another party, adopted by another national convention, and 
I for one propose to stand by the national platform of my party, 
by the wishes of my constituents, and in defense of the Consti- 
tution as a guaranty of local State government and liberty to 
the people—not as a proscriptive, prohibitive charter which will 
be hated, scoffed at, and disregarded. 

Lest I be entirely misunderstood, I declare now that I am 
opposed to these resolutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. THACHER]. ¥ 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state my position in 
regard to this very important resolution and some of the reasons 
why I shall vote against this resolution. I would say that there 
fire men and women in my own State, for whom I have the high- 
est respect, who favor the passage of this resolution. I believe 
that temperance is a blessing and intemperance an evil. Per- 
mit me to say that my grandfather, Henry Thacher, was the 
secretary of the first temperance society, if I am not mistaken, 
ever organized in this country, which met at Yarmouth, Mass., 
in February, 1815. just a century ago. 

I believe that this very important question of prohibition is 
one which should be decided by the individual States for them- 

- selves and not by the National Government. I believe that these 
States have the ability to decide this question so far as it re- 
lates to themselves. At present some of the 48 States are what 
are known as prohibition States, while in some other States, as 
in the case of my State of Massachusetts, the question is left to 
each town and city to decide annually whether such town or city 
shall adopt prohibition or local option. In my own town of 
Yarmouth, where I always attend the annual town meeting 


when it is possible for me so to do, I have always voted in favor 
of prohibition. I believe that prohibition or any other law 
which may be on the statute books should be enforced. I be- 
lieve that this important question should at this time be left to 
the States to decide. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. VOLLMER]. 

Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pending 
resolution on philosophical, legal, moral, and economic grounds. 
I desire to discuss it with entire good nature, but with perfect 
frankness, and I will call a spade a spade. 

It is a matter of regret that political, moral, and religious 
causes in this country seem to get action only when riding the 
high waves of hysteria. The emotional insanity of the religious 
revival as frequently conducted, with its unmeasured and often 
profane yituperation, with its vocabulary of the baseball field 
and the prize ring, finds its counterpart in the tornado of fanati- 
cism engendered on the subject of the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic by a Nation-wide propaganda, thoroughly organized and 
abundantly financed with Rockefeller’s tainted millions. 

This is not the atmosphere of calm discussion in which rea- 
son, the highest faculty of the mind, can have even-tempered 
sway. Those who suppose they are the only opponents of drink 
and drunkenness themselves betray a state of mental intoxica- 
tion so complete that it justifies doubt as to the trustworthiness 
not only of their statements of fact but of the inferences which 
they seek to deduce therefrom. They have not the appearance 
or attitude of sound counselors, and therefore we need not be 
surprised to find that their alleged panacea is unsound in theory 
and a colossal failure in practice. 

The question comes to us to-day not in its ordinary form, but 
in one unprecedented in every way. 

It is proposed to put a mere police regulation in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

In voting to-day we are not performing a ministerial act, but 
are exercising a responsible discretion invested in us by the 
Constitution. 

Those afflicted by moral cowardice or mental lethargy can not 
escape and shirk this responsibility with the plea that they are 
merely giving the people a chance to vote on it. This is nota 
simple referendum. 

In the solemn proceeding to change our organic law, the most 
important act of legislation under our form of government, each 
Member of Congress, under his oath, must register his in- 


dividual opinion on the merits of the proposed amendment. He 


is not an automaton, without intellect or conscience, mechan- 
ically passing the proposition on to the legislatures of the 
States. 

The fathers of the Constitution in requiring a two-thirds 
vote here made certain, or intended to make certain, that no 
such important step should be taken without the concurrence 
of twice in number of those elected to this body by the people, 
Representatives who were supposed to be specially qualified by 
study and experience to judge such questions, before they were 
sent to the States for ratification. 

The Member who dodges his plain duty in this way violates 
his official oath to support the Constitution, which, in both 
letter and spirit, is plain in defining his individual duty in the 
premises. In this connection it should be remembered that, if 
this resolution should receive the necessary two-thirds here, it 
would be on the legislative carpet forever, subject to ratification 
by the States in the next generation, if not in this. 

This is a legislative anomaly that should not exist, but it does 
exist, and must be borne in mind when you take this vote. 

It is barely possible that certain people want the issue kept 
on the boards this way for an indefinite future, a perpetual 
disturbing element, a prolific source of income for Chautauqua 
lectures, and an opportunity for freak statesmen to break into 
public office and displace those of the safe and sane variety, who 
do not bend with every wind that blows—a process of elimina- 
tion of the stronger and better men in our public life recently 
observed by the President of the United States. 

Suppose that we pass this resolution with the necessary vote 
and turn this proposition over to the populace, already in part 
in a state of acute hysteria, and suppose that hysteria develops 
sufficiently to put two-thirds of the State legislatures non 
compos mentis, and this ripe fruit of madness is finally placed 
where it can not be removed, in the Federal Constitution. The 
legislation required of Congress in pursuance thereof to execute 
it would necessarily displace the legislation of the States on the 
subject. 

Here at Washington would be the center of mobilization of 
an army of Federal officials to enforce it. A deputy marshal 
for every township in the United States and one in addition 
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for every city block in our great cities would be required. In 
addition Federal prosecutors, Federal jails and jailors, and all 
the other instrumentalities of the most colossal, most central- 
ized, and most dangerous police system that this old world has 
ever seen would have to be provided. Where would the money, 
come from with which to pay them? You are now at your 
wits’ ends to raise enough revenue to pay the ordinary expenses 
of the Government. And you have now, what you would not 
have then, the internal revenue now collected from this traffic 
amounting to $222,000,000 a year. Not only must you tell us how 
to make up the Federal budget, but you must also tell us how 
the States and the local communities would make up the loss 
of the many hundreds of millions now raised by them by taxing 
the liquor traffic. 

When the emergency war-tax bill first came up I predicted 
that when you got all through with thé preparation of that 
measure it would be found that the Dutchman's“ beer had 
been saddled with the major portion of the burden. And so, 
indeed, it has come about. When other subjects for taxation 
were suggested, that superpatriotie part of our citizenship that 
is always in favor of the old flag and a big appropriation, if 
somebody else pays for it, emitted a succession of screeches of 
mortal agony horrible to hear, and one subject after another 
was dropped until you came back, as you always did come 
back, to the neyer-failing resource. 

The great American superstition is belief in the miraculous 
potency of the magical formule: Be it resolved, and Be it 
enacted. 

All the ills of humanity are supposed to vanish before this 
universal panacea in spite of the fact that our codes—mu- 
nicipal, State, and Federal—are littered with dead-letter laws, 
laws unenforced and unenforcible. One of the great evils of 
the day, as Herbert Spencer has shown, is overlegislation. 

No law should ever be enacted that has not behind it the 
public sentiment of the community in which it is to operate, 
because it can never rise higher or go further in operation 
than that public sentiment which is the motive force without 
which its machinery stops. 

And here we have the explanation of the monumental failure 
of prohibition to prohibit. I could bring you statistics from 
every State which has tried it. All teach the same unvarying 
lesson when studied with the requisite intelligence to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, the temporary from the ultimate con- 
sequences of so complex a matter as the determination of the 
real effects of a piece of social legislation, The student of such 
legislation knows that this is not always such a simple matter 
as it seems to the tyro. However, in this instance the whole 
matter can be made plain beyond possibility of dispute. 

The Antisaloon League claims that approximately one-half 
of the territory of this country is dry territory—that is, it has 
dry legislation. This is announced as the triumphal achieve- 
ment of 60 years of prohibition agitation, lawmaking, and law 
enforcement. Well, let us go back to the beginning of that 
period. According to the internal-reyenue statistics of the Fed- 
eral Government—which none can gainsay, for unless the liquor 
is both produced and consumed taxes will not be paid on it— 
in 1850 the per capita consumption of alcoholic beverages in 
‘this country was 4.08 gallons. In 1860 it was 6.43 gallons. In 
1870 it had risen to 10.08 gallons; in 1890 to 15.53 gallons; in 
1900 to 17.68 gallons; in 1910 to more than 23 gallons per head 
of our population. The redeeming feature of this matter is that 
the average man now consumes far more beer, containing only 
a small per cent of alcohol, than spirits, containing a large per- 
centage; but for this change prohibition is not responsible, be- 
cause prohibition increases the sale of ardent spirits, which 
lend themselves more easily to clandestine sale than the more 
bulky less-intoxicating beverages. 

These paralyzing totals, to my mind, absolutely prove that 
the American people propose to drink alcoholic beverages, no 
matter what the law may be. And the only question that re- 
mains for the practical legislator, as distinguished from the 
fanatical zealot, is, How is it probable that the effects of drink 
will be least harmful to our people?. Will it be if they take 
their beverages by the drink or by the bottle or the jug; in 
decent, licensed, responsible, well-regulated inns or clandes- 
tinely, with proportionate loss of self-respect and proneness to 
overindulgence and drunkenness in the blind pig and blind 
tiger and hole in the wall of the prohibition community? 

There is another curious, unjust, indefensible result, if you 
pass this resolution. You put the big States in the power of 
smaller States, since on ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment after it passes Congress each State counts one, the little 
jack rabbit, coyote, and sage-brush State of the far West, with 
its population not equal to a third or fourth class American 


city, has just as much power as the imperial State of New 
York, with its 10,000,000 people. 

The 10 most populous States of the Union, being precisely 
those States that are most opposed to prohibition, have more 
than a majority of the American people in their boundaries. 
Thus a minority of our people might impose its will by the 
pending proceeding on a majority in a matter of primarily local 
concern in which each, even the smallest social unit, should 
have home rule. Could fanaticism proceed to more monstrous 
and absurd conclusion than to have Nevada and Arizona tyran- 
nize over New York and Pennsylyania? It would be bad enough 
on any question, but when it means the confiscation of many 
hundred million dollars’ worth of legal property in their bor- 
ders without compensation, and an unwarranted invasion of the 
personal rights and constitutionally guaranteed liberties of 
their people, it is impossible to fittingly characterize it. 

I append hereto figures showing that for the whole country 
the property values that would be thus confiscated and de- 
stroyed amount to the stupendous total of over $4,000,000,000, 
taking the trade itself and the allied trades affected. 

Those afflicted with the prevailing fanaticism often manifest 
the utmost complacency at such wholesale destruction. I think 
it was Artemus Ward who said that he was perfectly willing 
at any time to sacrifice all of his wife's relations for the benefit 
of the country. 

“Tt all depends on whose ox is gored.” 

In my State this property is largely owned by people of Ger- 
man birth or descent, who 60 years ago were inyited by the 
immigration commissioners of the State to come to Iowa and 
build their breweries and raise their barley and establish their 
vineyards on the banks of the Mississippi, as they had done on 
the banks of the Rhine. ` 

Is it right now to say after the investment is made, We 
have changed our minds on the question and will destroy with- 
out reimbursing you the value of your property thus acquired 
and held by you” ? No compensation is proposed in the reso- 
lution, and none is intended. Now, the proponents of this meas- 
ure claim exclusive title to all the ethical sentiment, moral and 
religious feeling, and working conscience of the country. And 
yet their proposition involves an outrageous injustice. 

I imagine that many silence their consciences on this score 
with the thought that they are all bad people who make alco- 
holic liquor and that it is right to smite the Ishmaelites. 
Among such in the past, it is said, were George Washington, 
the brewer; Thomas Jefferson, the distiller; Abraham Lincoln, 
the saloon keeper; and Jesus Christ of Nazareth, who turned 
water into wine. And, believe me, that was not grape juice, 
because He made it to add to the festivity of a wedding cere- 
mony. It was His first miracle. By performing miracles He 
wanted-to prove to the people His divinity. If He had made 
grape juice on that occasion, it would not have made much of a hit 
with those wedding guests who were accustomed to something 
with a “stick” in it. Grape juice never added to the joyousness 
of either wedding or wake. 

This proposition, this inherently immoral proposition, to sub- 
stitute force and compulsion for self-direction and moral sua- 
sion, to invade personal rights and destroy personal liberties 
and confiscate billions of legal property, comes to us in this 
monstrous form as here presented after a consistent failure of 
60 years in every larger city in which it has been tried to ac- 
complish the declared object of its enactment—to cure the eyil 
of intemperance. 1 

Voluminous statistics from all parts of the country show an 
enormous increase in the number of arrests for drunkenness in 
all such places. Not only that, but perjury, subornation of 
perjury, hypocrisy, the evil of spies and informers carrying 
strife and hatred into the bosom óf communities previously 
harmonious, contempt for all law, secret indulgence, resort to 
harmful drugs, and horrible secret vices are the ugly proces- 
poe that accompanies the progress of this great “moral re- 
orm.“ 

I do not regard the policeman’s club as a moral agent. 
Morality that is not self-imposed is not morality. The faculty 
of self-control is only developed by its exercise. To remove 
temptation would not improve character, Vicious propensities 
find an outlet in other directions if this one be closed. Dry- 
towns are frequently dead towns, with grass growing in the 
streets. Wet towns usually flourish. The reason is not to be 
found in liquor, but in liberty. American liberty can not en- 
lighten the world if its heavenly light be kept from our own 
people by the shadow of oppressive law. 

It becomes ultimately a question of right. If you have the 
right to tell me I shall not drink, I have the right to tell you 
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thut you shall drink. So said a great American divine, and a 
grent English bishop said: A 
I would rather see England free than England sober. 


Fortunately we are not forced to a choice between liberty 

and sobriety, because true temperance goes hand in hand with 
freedom. 
Why, oh why, can not sensible, conservative, fair-minded peo- 
ple on both sides of this great question—there are bigots on 
both sides—get together on some measures within the limit of 
reason to reduce the admitted curse of intemperance? Great 
progress has been made in the public attitude toward this evil, 
and possibly—you see I try not to be bigoted—possibly the pro- 
hibition agitation has done some good by arousing the popular 
sense of it. 

There are good people on both sides. Let them get together on 
a rational solution, in whole or in part, and let all the bigots 
and fanatics, drunk with their own emotions, be banished from 
that council. Let reason govern. 

I append hereto an article which appeared in a New York 
paper, giving the statistics which I promised above: 

[From the New York Sun, March 7, 1909.] 

When the prohibitionist makes his declaration that he wants to drive 
the brewery and the distillery from the face of the United States he 
signifies by that word that he wants to wipe out industries that repre- 
sent at this moment $3,748,826,562 of investment. That is a pretty big 
contract, sweeping off the map in one signature of the pen property 
amounting to so much. It means that annual investments of the 
brewers and distillers of $359,951,097 to produce and put upon the 
market their goods no longer are to be made. 

The farmer Who grows the barley, rye; corn, hops, and other ins 
used in the processes will be hurt 555 more than $108,000, 
worth. A sum of more than $52,000,000 no Jo will be put into the 
labor that produces the beer, liquors, and the like. A mere trifle of 
$10,000,000 for coal will not expended when the chimneys of the 
breweries and distilleries are cold. 

There are countless other items which figure in the table of the 
annual expenditures of the brewers. The lumber, rubber steam 
engines, machinery, tools, plumbers’ suppiies, wagons, harnesses, build- 
ers’ supplies, glass, filtering material, chemical supplies, paint, varnish, 
furniture, brushes, cking-house products, 8 88080 a 
few things, to mention no more—amount to about $150,000,000 every 

eur. 
z SOME OTHER ITEMS. 

The buildings are insured; consequently there: are fire-insurance 
premiums, These are estimated at about $15,000,000 in the course of 
a year. The railroads ear out of the brewers 
and distillers who send their produce by freight and express, These 
are the main items which make up the annual expenditures every year 
of $359,951,097. Here is the way the figures are put up: 

Corn, 36,361,975 bushels (cost to distiller) — er sh ren 


Barley, 62,760,000 bushels (cost to brewer) 0, 000 
Rye, 5,595,000 bushels (cost to distiller) , 916, 
ops, assorted grains and other products. 16, 358, 000 
Labor (producers only) — 54, 542, 000 
Coal and other fuel — 10, 000, 000 
Lumber, ete a ä — 130 900 00 
Fire-insurance po See ... eet ae eet WE + 000, 000 
Railroads, freights, and express --- 20, 000, 000 
Movs e+ vata Se 2 SUD Were Mitra brs SS SESH TE RV EEL Roe Fs ost eee 359, 951, 097 
There is invested in the brewing and distilling interests in the 
United States, besides these things, the sum of $650,000,000. This 


takes in brewery and distillery plants, their machinery, and the like. 
When it is- recalled that some cities owe their entire commercial im- 
pecene to the presence of these plants it must be realized that they 
nae 2 —.— financial interest in these matters that should not lightly 

atta 

There are interests allied to the act manufacture of liquors which 
also involve great sums of money. It figured that these amount to 
no less than half a billion of dollars. These are the industries that 
could not exist withont the presence of breweries and distilleries, the 
bottling works, the manufacturers of brewery machinery, and so on. 


SOME INTEREST IN RETAIL TRADE. 


The breweries have some interest in the retail trade, because in some 
cases the saloon dealer gets his start in business with cash advanced 
by the big men in the trade. There are others, however, who run their 
saloons and restaurants supplied with their own money only, but they 
figure in the allied interests. 

An estimate of the capital involved in the retail business ls something 
enormous. ‘The saloons and restaurants and their stocks as well as 
the real estate are red by those who are close to the trade to total 
nearly $2,000,000,000. The estimate is $1,900,000,000, 

When one considers the number of cities in this country that have 
saloons, remembering, too, that many of them are located on sites that 
are very expensive, this estimate is not so startling as at first appears. 

It is from these fi s that the sum of nearly $4,000,000,000 men- 
tioned at the beginning. of this article is derived. It can be seen at 
a glance that the industry is one of the most important in the coun- 
try. There are very few which come ahead of it in monetary im- 

ortance, 
P The liquor industries are all taxed. Every year the sum of 
$268,875,465 is paid for State and Government licenses. This is a 
retty huge slice to take away from the State and Federal income; 
ut with the driving out of business of these enterprises this will be done. 
Furthermore. these interests 600. every year for city licenses, real estate, 
and property taxes $70.000,000. is another large item that 
have to be deducted when prohibition becomes general, if, indeed, it 


does. 

‘About 10 years ago the breweries employed 38.385 helpers of more 
than 16 years of age, paying them in wages $25,573,612. That was an 
average of $665 a year. In 1905 the number had increased by nearly 
10,000, gures showing that 48,139 workers were employed in these 
lines. The sum of the wages had increased by nearly 310,000,000, 
The actual total was $34,542,807. This makes an average of $718. 


In comparison with such figures it must be 


the mean wage was $438. 
graving trade, where $753 was pa 
wage of the liquor worker, who got $655, is 5 


A MILLION MEN EMPLOYED. 
Tt is well nigh 88 to estimate the figures of employment in 
trades. T the 


The highest average was that in the en- 
fa. Compared to this the average 


the entire liquor aking in aag , from very lowest 
form of help in the breweries and distilleries: right through to the 
offices and agencies, and then considering saloon keepers, bartenders, 
and so on, it is safe to say that the industry runs well up to a mil 
lion. Surely there is no one other branch of work which has so 
general an See There must be more than 1,000,000 men employed. 

Take merely the production of beer in the last 10 years. A census 
report which takes in 1900 and 1905 shows’ that certain industries 
which produced about F in 1900 five years later were 
producing $13,004,400,143. hat was an increase in production of 14 
per cent. e gain in beer in the 10-year period has been nearly 28 
per cent, or twice that average increase. This gives a very good idea 
of what is done in one line like that. Brewing is one of the biggest 
industries in the country. 

It is small wonder that the liquor interests are N against 
the destruction of so much value. They doen't want to be put out of 
business and to lose all that. With them it is a business proposition; 
and they contend that as long as they are satisfying a public want, as 
shown by the figures of production and demand, they should be permit- 
ted to go along im that way. 

It is said by one man prominent in the trade that the destruction of 
the brewing and eigen interests will result in the farmer and the 
men in allied trades in all lines of manufacture being made to suffer 
= losses through the destroyed market for their products. The 

ewers and distillers are not so altruistic that they make this the onl 
basis for their plea, but they cite it merely to show that the effect wi 
be much farther reaching than is imagined by those who are waging 
war on the liquor trade. . 


GRAIN. MARKET DESTROYED. 


“The prohibitionists,” says this man, propose to destroy a market 
for the farmers’ grain that takes a territory equal to two States to 
grow, and all this and the millions it cost may be laid waste and the 

ople employed thereon may wandler to the four corners of the cart 
or all the prohibitionist cares. prospect of making deserts. o 
farms and paupers of workingmen and their familles does not deter 


them. 

“The thousands of brewery workmen who have learned the trade 
will find themselves without an occupation and will be thrown out upon 
an already panic-stricken labor masher. The trained workman will be 
forced m secure work at anything that offers at wages anybody wants 
o pa m. 

P, The consummation of the prohibition movement will paralyze the 
woodworking industry for years, and the woodworkers will be left 
without jobs. Glassblowing will be an extinct industry, and the plate- 
glass. workers’ ranks will cut almost in two. Union cigar makers 
will find the market for 50 per cent of their output destroy. and they 
will have to look to some other occupation to earn a livelihood. The 
thousands of boxmakers and coopers who make the millions of boxes 
and barrels used in the trade will be left destitute, and the thousands. 
of teamsters engaged in hauling these products will find thelr occupation 


one. 
gon Brick makers, masons, builders, machinists, steamfitters, plumbers, 


wagon makers, waiters, bartenders, printe electricians, rsons en- 

gaged in transportation, and thousands of other workers will find that 

La — tion movement is one of the farthest reaching that can be 
agined.” 


EFFECTS OF THE MOVEMENT, 


There are many folks at the poet time whose only organization is 
that of the unemployed, but the liquor interests make it appear that they 
will be as nothing compared to the hordes that will be let loose if the 
rohibition movement is to have its swing over all the country. When 
t is looked at in this light, the effects of the movement certainly are 
not at all small. 

What will be the outcome of the general prohibition movement the 
liquor interests can not yet determine. Throughout all the campaign 
the men who run the wholesale end of the trade have shown a by no 
means uncertain willingness to align themselves on the side of good 
order. They want to see the habits of drunkenness decrease, solely for 
the reason, if for no other, that it is not good business for them. Their 
ed ee is that too much drinking is a bad advertisement for their 
rade. 

They want, moreoyer, to have the saloon keepers more particular in 
the management of their places, so that a disorderly element will not be 
permitted to frequent them. Keepin, of dissolute women and minor 
children out of saloons and gprs em fit places to enter will help 
the a and will act to combat the advance of the prohibition 
movement. 

It is pointed out that, for instance, the saloons where German folks 

o a great deal are orderly enou, They are gathering places: for 
‘amilies, and there is nothing that is considered distasteful in havin 

folks sit around in them with women and children in the groups. 1 

that is the case with these, clearly it is not the fault of the liquor 
trade or of the saloon in general, but of the saloon in 3 That 
the whole business has got a black eye. The prohibitionist, it is urged, 
takes no account of particular cases, but says, in a general sweeping 
statement, “All saloons are bad, therefore all saloons must go.“ 


= AS TO TRADE REFORMS. 


The liquor interests do not deny that some places certainly could be 
better managed. They know that there are places where the conditions 
are not all that they should be, but they can not interfere in places 
which they do not own. Their only resource would be to refuse to sell 
to these disorderly places, but then again they know it is practically 
3 to prevent a saloon keeper from getting liquors if he wants to 

uy them. 

at is the whole trouble, some of the men in the liquor interests say. 
If the police and other ardians of public morals and safety were 
only as eager as they to have the saloon business managed on decent 
lines, there would be much less complaint. The trouble is that those 
who are attempting reforms do not have the same reasons for wantin 
to keep the saloons decent as do the wholesalers. With them it is, 11 
nothing else, a matter of business. 

It is contended that if the proper persons went to these saloon 
doing a distaste 1 n 


re 
effectually, all trouble would cease. 


e and it can not all be blamed on the wholesaler by a great 
ea 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, finding the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for Nation-wide prohibition in disagreement with my 
political principles and contrary to the fundamental principles 
of our republican institutions, I wish to respectfully enter my 
protest to its adoption. 

The necessities of man in community or natural society re- 
quire organization, and organization necessitates organic law, 
or a constitution. The Constitution of the United States is the 
most important of all written instruments of its kind. Its most 
distinguished virtue consists in its recognition of the fact that 
the United States is composed of widespread geographical sec- 
tions materially differing not only in climate, but in social and 
domestic institutions uninhabited by homogeneous people. That 
each State possessing different social, racial, and economic 
problems might justly deal with these diverse and in many 
instances antagonistic interests and problems the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States devised a system of con- 
federate and representative sovereign republics, with an appro- 
priate distribution of governmental powers, leaving to each 
sovereign State full power to conduct its local administration, 
dispense private justice, and create, control, or eradicate all 
intrastate institutions, and delegating only such powers for 
the National Government as were essential for national pur- 
poses. 

The peculiarities of this Constitution are so significant that 
the most skilled casuists have engaged in its analysis, and the 
schools of political thought have barricaded themselves in their 
respective strongholds of constitutional construction. No field 
has called for greater statesmanship in creating and determin- 
ing the application of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, and no subject has been expounded by greater 
minds or on greater occasions. Through the passing years of 
heated debate in Congress, the hustings, and in the public 
prints the contentions and excitement grew until the distracted 
Nation, in its maddened spirit of dissension, drove itself to the 
passionate climax of disunion and engaged in the bloodiest 
civil strife of all times. Thus was the stability of our great 
organic charter tried through its ordeal of armed conflict, with 
the result that the sovereign autonomy of the State was reduced 
to the right to manage its internal domestic affairs. Then came 
the amendment to enable the State unit to adjust and agree 
with the revolutionary changes through which the country has 
passed, and for half a century of fair tranquillity it has served 
us a mighty monument to its day and generation. 

On the subject before us not another word can be added to 
explain and expound the State rights doctrine, so long am- 
biguous, because so ably misrepresented. At last, however, the 
comment, fact, and logic of controversy are so convincing that 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, can not fail to see that the 
jurisdiction of the State and the delegated powers of the Gen- 
eral Government are distinctly subordinated to each other by 
reciprocal and mutual checks and both supreme in their re- 
spective spheres. 

We now know that the grandeur of the rhetoric that ex- 
pounded “we the people“ as inconsistent and a contradiction 
to “ we the States,” and declared that no “compact” of States 
had organized the sovereign States into a Union of States, 
was but the florid fervor of great oratory. Though force of 
arms has substituted conquest for compact and the right of 
secession has forever disappeared, the State-sovereignty equa- 
tion is intact in all other respects, and it will be a sad day 
for this Government and this people when this vested sovereign 
authority in each State to direct and control its own domestic 
affairs in its own constitutional way is impaired or destroyed. 

Our problem does not therefore, since the blood-red finger of 
war impaired the sovereign entity of the State, involve the 
right of a State to-cease to move in its own planetary orbit 
around the sun of centralized gravity, for we know it can 
exercise no such arbitrary existence, but the happiness and 
eternal welfare of our people are wrapped up in knowing if the 
home-bred hand of domestic rule and neighborly intimacy may 
still lead the way and correct and control in the customary 
fashion, or shall the distant and imperious voice of an un- 
sympathetic and disconnected centralized power be delegated to 
wield the authority of another of the reserved rights of the 
States and be vested with the function of domestic supervision 
of the State, the community, the home, and the fireside. 

Strip this national prohibition controversy of every phase of 
the question of intoxicating drink or place it in company with 
any conceivable attempt to usurp or abrogate any of the func- 
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tional rights of the sovereign State and we would have before 
us essentially the same problem—no problem at all if we 
accord the indiyidual his natural accountability to himself, his 
family, his community, and his God and to the State its con- 
stitutional rights as reserved and to the Nation its jurisdic- 
tion as delegated by the States. ; : 

The gist of the question is: Shall the Constitution of the 
United States be amended to enable the Federal Government to 
destroy a State concern heretofore subject alone to the State 
rule as related to the civil welfare of the citizens of such State? 

Under our theory of government and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party all personal and local emergency 
is specifically assigned to the home, the community, and the 
State for whatever relief is demanded. The United States 
Government can no more challenge the State policy toward its 
citizenship than can the State executive assume the right to 
require the Calvinistic theology to be taught in the schools. 

This fantastic nostrum by which the National Government 
shall be equipped and commissioned to cripple and to kill the 
“drink devil” can no more, under our present Constitution, 
cross the barriers of State sovereignty to throttle a drunkard 
than it could by national authority strike from his palsied hand 
the red liquor lifted to his lips, nor than the Supreme Court of 
the Nation could by its own dictum prescribe and dose for the 
insistent craze that pleads and plots for the extinction of the 
reserved rights and liberties of the individual consecrated and 
imposed as the sole prerogative of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not the slightest danger that the Con- 
stitution of the United States will or can be summarily over- 
thrown. There has never been a hostile sentiment of conse- 
quence against this great constructive covenant of the States 
except that the marplots of the Hartford convention of 1815 
contemplated “treason, stratagem, and spoils,” and the nullifi- 
cation excitement of 1833 defied the national enactment, and 
the abolitionists of the Garrison and Phillips school denounced 
the Constitution as “a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell,” and in their secession frenzy declared that “in with- 
drawing from the American Union we have the God of Justice 
with us.“ In the War between the States was the awful cul- 
mination of differences about the doctrine of peaceable with- 
drawal. But all of these troubles of incidental turmoil and 
their realities of bitterness and destruction were occasioned by 
a misunderstanding and interpretation of the organic law and 
an obstinate appeal to the interpretation that favored a selfish 
construction. Each and all of these inglorious disturbances 
were not because of enmity to the Constitution, but were 
because the fathers were merely mortal, and as to the future 
were in the same boat with the Dickens character. who ex- 
plained that his vision was limited. Since the secession ques- 
tion was settled by the arbitrament of arms the danger to the 
Constitution has not been that of any direct assault. No 
cataclysm threatened our cherished charter of liberty and 
freedom. 

The determination to recast the original Articles of Confedera- 
tion into the remodeled Constitution of the United States was 
“to form a more perfect union.” ‘The necessity for an author- 
ized general agency to transact.certain specified duties and re- 
sponsibilities for the confederated good of all the States was a 
pressing question. Thus was the Government of the United 
States organized, and through this “more perfect Constitu- 
tion” it was delegated as the creature of the States to repre- 
sent them in those enumerated respects alone. All such powers 
as were specifically delegated to the General Government were 
thus constitutionally imposed upon it and were correspondingly 
relinquished by the States for the benefit of the general good. 
All other powers were, of course, to be within the keeping of 
the States and sacredly regarded as State rights, and specifically 
provided for and reserved by Article X of the Constitution. 
This grant of specified powers to the United States Government 
and specific retainment by the States of those not granted does 
not involve the question of sovereignty in any controversial 
sense. It is commonly accepted that the reserved rights are 
appropriately the sovereignty on which our loca! self-government 
depends. Indeed, the fact that this amendment is an appeal to 
the States for consent by the States to its adoption is an abso- 
lute indorsement of the impregnable position that it is an 
invasion or a proposal for the surrender of the rights of the 


States. Upon these reserved rights, undisputed by any authority - 


and emphasized whenever amendment is sought by which one 
of these specific reservations is to be surrendered to the National 
Government, we may rest our sense of security. It can be dis- 
turbed only by some attempt to obtain the surrender of one 
or more such inherent privileges. This proposed amendment 
seeks a relinquishment by the States of one of these local rights; 
though but one, it is but the entering wedge of centralization. 
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There are those who have preceded it, and regret over an 
unrepeatable mistake but haunts the memory with unayailing 
remorse. Others now standing by and joining in the discordant 
chorus of “me, too,” are ready and insistent that the organic 
law shall yield. before them and shall countermand its primal 
principles, even though it doom the righteousness of local self- 
government to hades and embark on a very questionable theory 
of prospective good. Arid so we are beset by the revolutionary 
ideas that seek their success by removing the constitutional bar- 
riers that-obstruct the way, and these radical advocates flock 
to their unholy work like birds of prey from every point of the 
compass, and unless we caw withstand the muckraking mania 
of misguided sentimentalists our Republic is to follow the 
Gorernments that strew the paths of history with the wreck- 
age of the fickle and truculent infidelity of the pretentious re- 
formers. 

A glance at the columns of our dailies is enough to awaken 
the sentinels of civilization to the extreme dangers of that con- 
centration of power that by any process under the sun proposes 
its arbitrary reign. Over yonder where human beings crowd 
the shambles of autocratic empire with its victimized hordes 
of sacrifices, we may read the consequences of the fatal delusion 
that has impelled mankind since the creation to yield its trust 
to n remorseless centralized control. 

You may brand the liquor habit and traffic with all the 
iniquity ascribed to it under its most exaggerated denunciation, 
and all the ills of its infamy can not curse the world like the 
despotic scourge of inhumanity that so frequently has char- 
acterized the tyrannical rule of centralized government. From 
the cruelties of monopoly and oppression, whether dictated by 
the scepter of monarchy, the intolerance of ecclesiastical con- 
trol or influence, or the unbridled riotous license of a pure 
democracy, there is no defense or relief as real and effective 
as the safeguards of a well-regulated local self-government. 
This, our best inheritance, is in danger from our own thought- 
lessness and lack of vigilance. We can not afford it. It is the 
stealthy insidious encroachment of the “ Executive act” and 
the ill-considered amendments that constantly threaten its 
dendly usurpation, 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman does not think that any such dis- 
aster will follow if this amendment is adopted? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. I do. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman does not think it is going to ruin 
the country when you do away with the liquor interests? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. I say that when you stand up 
and advocate this resolution you are writing your own indict- 
ment of an effete State influence which you are supposed to be 
dedicated to teach and consecrated to preach. 

The superficial reformer who encounters some stubborn trait 
of human infirmity that he feels called upon to oppose jumps 
at the conclusion that local, city, county, and State govern- 
ments are too weak and that the national power must cope with 
the vicious depravity of the man who manufactures or sells a 
drink of liquor, and he would set aside all the known influ- 
ences of effective restriction and reformation and summons the 
General Government with all its constabulary, and, if need be, 
backed by its Army and Navy, to coerce the State and dictate 
the family discipline and to inculcate good morals by a declara- 
tion of war. Our would-be reformers seem not to know that 
every advancement of civilization has been at the instance of the 
teacher whose chart and compass have been the fundamental 
truth embodied in the proverbial wisdom : 

1 


Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he Is old he will 
not depart from it. 
2. 


is education forms the common mind; 

I As the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 
“Go into all the world and preach” is the watchword of 
civilization, and the religious and moral uplift of mankind can 
be accomplished by no other agency than education, the per- 
Suasive voice of sympathy, and the inviting promise of reward, 
leaving the penalty of violated rules or unworthy conduct to 
effect one by one whatever result the individual brings upon 
himself, and this is all of it—good Democratic doctrine. It 
_tends to great individuality and will power and insists upon a 
government “of the people, by the people, and for the people” 
as the true gospel of liberty that shall not perish on the earth. 
This it is that brought into being the Democratic Party, that 
constitutes its lifeblood, recognizing as its corner stone the 
mighty principle of local self-government it challenges the 
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3 of the day, to a central power as its most inveterate 
‘oe. 

It is proposed by this absolute amendment and its advocates 
that this crowning glory of our nature must be subjected to the 
whims of the political smart Aleck, who looks at the far-off 
future through his microscopic eye and beholds his surround- 
ing blessings through the prism of a disordered brain, that 
varlegates the Star-Spangled Banner to suit the lurid colors of 
his morbid fancy, degrading it from its high function of “ o'er 
the free and the brave” to the low level of the banner of the 
fanatic and the slave. 

And in imagination frames events unknown, 


In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin, 
And what it fears, creates. 


There is no autocratic power to menace personal liberty in 
America. Our threat is from the misguided, who indict the 
Almighty for“ man's inhumanity to man,” and who construe the 
mistakes of the Garden of Eden as up to them for correction; 
and in this topsy-turvy recourse to artificial morals mutinies 
against constitutional local self-government, the best the life of 
man has ever produced, and proposes the usurpation of the 
rights of the State and the individual. And for what? That 
the day of the fanatics and all the dissolute is at hand, and they 
propose that the shackles of the law shall pinion the mastery 
of the manhood and womanhood of America and force them 
from their stronghold of the Bill of Rights and their enjoyment 
of their constitutional guaranties, through whose instrumental- 
ity, as free men and women, they have won and hold their 
leadership; and through this fanatical craze all of these must 
go that the drunkards may flourish as they see the agents of 
State prosperity pilloried in stocks and shambles, that they may 
be able to spend a virtuous day or draw a sober breath. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the proposed amendment is so impracticable 
from every viewpoint and so at variance with all preconceived 
American ideas of right that it could not be enforced. There is 
no proposition to delegate to the Federal Government the right 
to direct the domestic business of the States that would not 
be. resented and resisted by the people. You can enforce no 
law that is not demanded by the sentiment of the people, and 
no matter how great the provocation or how unmitigated the 
nuisance to be met and corrected the people, always depending 
on State control and knowing its efficiency, would not entertain 
for a moment any motion to place their intimate affairs under 
the direct supervision, control, and direction of a distant Fed- 
eral power. The necessity of antagonizing remote and unrelated 
individuals, communities, and States and dictating to them the 
personal tastes and habits of their daily lives, respectively, 
from State to State contemplates a monstrous wrong and an 
impossible success. 

The natural right of local self-government and the emphasis 
with which the consent of the governed has always been sancti- 
fied to the American citizen severally by the States, and by 
their combined voices in the Constitution of the United States, 
must by this amendment be hushed forever. 

Think of it, Mr. Speaker, three-fourths of the States can con- 
sent to this legislative act and compel the other one-fourth, 
against their will, to accept it. Then, by the logie of the situa- 
tion, each State surrenders its own identity to any system of 
morals to be imposed by its fellow semisovereigus, when by 
this amendment this fallacious monstrosity has gone into effect 
forever. 

By this amendment the “ Pine Tree State,“ that has so long 
and so wearily enacted the farce of trying to suppress the habit 
and the liquor traffic in a seaport, must yield to the novel ab- 
surdity and, by implication, say to California that her vintage 
pride is so immoral that she, by my “Pine Tree State’s” com- 
mand, must not make nor sell any more wine forever, And 
grand imperial’ Texas must confess to her people when we 
ceded our independent Republic, won and constituted through 
unparalleled trials of toil, danger, and matchless heroism, to the 
Union of free and independent States for our own and your 
community convenience and comfort we did so in the faith 
that the civil and religious liberty, immemorial spirit of con- 
secrated manhood, was the perennial glory of our country and 
our days; but now, not by but against her consent, and by the 
dictation of three-fourths of the States, possibly a minority of 
the popular vote, we are to be bound in our everyday living and 
local usages by the hateful shackles of national sumptuary 
legislation “ forever.” F 

And in every neok and corner of this great Christian land 
numerous alien spies and detectives of the national constabu- 
lary will be empowered to thrust aside the social rights of 
family and community as he insinuates his unwelcome presence 
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and prying eyes into our most private retreats of home and 
office and business establishments “forever.” 

The brain reels and the heart sickens as we contemplate the 
possibility of the mischievous Utopian dreams that would 
formulate their impossible theories in the name of human 
morality and for human progress. It must be borne in mind 
that human perfection can never be attained and that every 
successful scheme of Government must allow for the incon- 
sistencies and imperfections of human nature. The idea of a 
perfect government must logically provide for a virtuous subject. 
If we were angels in nature and character, there would be no 
need for government or law, but since man, born of woman, is of 
few days and full of trouble” the provisions for the best public 
welfare must consider him with all his faults and provide for 
him and his natural, unavoidable infirmities through the ever- 
lasting and fundamental principles of the Golden Rule. 

The despotism of an individual or of an organized govern- 
ment can never assert its tyrannies acceptably, for the reaction 
is as certain to follow as the night the day, when the revolu- 
tionary spirit is rife. The conservative, successful government 
considers the character of all the people to be served and pro- 
yides for their respective peculiarities. 

Mr. Speaker, “the thousand ills that flesh is heir to“ pre- 
sents its analogy that should appeal to the reasonable temper. 
All scientific doctors’ treatment is the conservative, careful 
cooperation with nature and the gentle ministration of the 
trained nurse. 

So it is in the social universe. It is fooihardy to think that 
the sweeping dictum of the law can effectively treat this in- 
firmity of man, coexistent with time itself. The regenerative 
effect of a law has never been experienced. Our Government 
is a union or family of States, bound together by family ties— 
by the Constitution—and no family was ever governed well or 
for the household good when the punishment to be inflicted 
upon a guilty one must penalize alike the entire membership. 
No community would tolerate the wholesale infliction of pain 
to compensate 2 broken law by a single guilty malefactor. You 
can not incarcerate a whole people to prevent crime by a few 
of them, nor can a general barrier annul the taste or control 
an appetite; nor has any agency of history—and it has been 
the experiment of the race—succeeded in preventing the in- 
dulgence of an inborn propensity. Like the pent-up flood that 
overflows the crest of the dam or the insidious leak that eats 
and undermines the opposing structure, the ingenuity of man 
and the nerve of the dare-devil will compass his own wishes in 
gratification of his inborn appetite. 

As I see it, the magnitude alone of this world-wide commercial 
and domestic concern, distinguished by its universal interest 
and characterized by the sharpest and bitterest division of 
sentiment, involves, in its pro and con, even the ecclesiastical 
world. If for no other reason than its commercial importance 
it should not become a part of the organic law of our country, 
to sanction or limit or prohibit it at the instance of the United 
States Government in conflict with a State prerogative. And 
especially should our Republic be kept immune from every 
possible conflict with the States and citizens whose habitual 
free speech has taught and accustomed him even to the license 
of invective, and whose independent authority over himself even 
invests him with the right to expound the Constitution and 
criticize the law. That alone should check this rampant legis- 
lative spirit, for the second nature of habit, ingrained by years 
of community and legal tolerance, is a dangerous thing to offend 
and often impossible to control. 

The discipline of the family with that of the community und 
the State, within the scope of our republican idea, has shown 
and approved the conservative way in dealing with the vicious 
and excessive practices of humanity. And the State to-day, as 
always, is treating even the crimes within their borders with 
admirable efficiency, as it does those inherent and inevitable 
tendencies that afflict our poor human nature. If the criminal 
has been handled with satisfactory results by the State, why 
invoke the national authority to control the simpler indulgence 
of appetite? 


The ingenuity of the most accomplished men of science and the 
most powerful writers and orators have been enlisted to prove 
admitted truths and facts, conceded since the divine utterance 
that the heart of man is “prone to evil as the sparks to fly 
upward.” Not only do I denounce destructive and unseemly 
immorality, “the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” the abusive in- 
dulgence of an appetite, but I can join hands in condemnation 
of all the injuries incident to the liquor traffic in any violation 
of the law of which it may be guilty and be perfectly consistent 
in my unequivocal opposition to the enactment of this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. 
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All of these personal, intemperate interference movements 
have the same erroneous fundamental basic element, namely, 
that human nature changes in response to the statutes; and all 
of them are swollen with the same dangerous heresy—the direct 
governmental control of the personal affairs of its individaal 
constituents. 

The police factor, though so regarded, was never a moral or 
educational agency, and the “ big-stick idea does not and never 
will accompany the growth of the graces of virtue and char- 
acter, never incubated nor fostered save under the gentler lead- 
ing strings of persuasive counsel, education, and sympathy. 

This clamer for new police enactments will, if heeded, result 
in a people in shackles and the mandatory exactions of a ma- 
chine whose cogs and wheels and bands must reduce manhood 
to the nakedness of the machine precision. Like the ear of 
corn that goes through the sheller but leaves the grains behind, 
so man must go through the legislative grind stripped of indi- 
viduality and moral manhood, and the last state of that man 
is worse than the first.” 

The man who does not indulge in stimulants becomes pos- 
sessed with a desire to save his neighbor from doing so, and 
forthwith would prevent him by the enactment of a law. This 
has been the unquenchable cry of the unreasoning advocate of 
virtue according to law; and not only has the letter and spirit 
of the law been prostituted but the public itself, trained by the 
constant declaration of these advocates of artificial enforce- 
ments, has become hardened as it breathes the atmosphere of 
the strait-jacket control so persistently taught by the pure and 
undefiled apostles of national prohibition as the very eureka of 
temporal salvation. 

And so we have a most complicated list of political ailments 
submitted for treatment by the political doctor, who has already 
crowded his hospital with a marvelous variety of political 
patients. What a world of philanthropy and benevolence and 
home mission work has been already taken from the appro- 
priate field of individual and association enterprise. And it is 
constantly disturbing and distracting the legislative duty from 
those problems that alone constitute the great mass of legis- 
lative requirement and should command the time and attention 
due them. 

Think of it, Nation-wide prohibition, national woman suf- 
frage! Various acts of Congress encroaching upon the various 
rights of the States, judicial and departmental invasion of 
the rights of the States, proposals to nationalize our pri- 
mary and election laws, contrary to the principles of a Demo- 


| cratic Party, as announced in practically every platform since 


its creation. All of these and others. Natural to this war of 
extermination of the reserved rights of the States it is pro- 
posed and advocated upon the preposterous proposition that 
each community, that each State, shall be sacrificed; that each 
man—yes, individual man—can not and shall not “work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling.” 

In defiance of every divine admonition and the most pal- 
pable injunctions of the civil and religious doctrines of our 
political faith and the unmistakable example of time and tide, 
these reformers propose not only to destroy the sovereign au- 
tonomy of the State and centralize the powers of government 
in Washington, but they invoke the manacles of the law. the 
fines and imprisonment of the law and every penalty of the 
law, to constitute the bulwark of American virtue and to be- 
come the compulsory refuge of patriotic manhood. And to this 
the boasted Anglo-Saxon race is to be reduced from its proud 
palladium of liberty; and now, then, instead of an independent 
royal road to a great individuality, a great Americanism, we 
must tread the by-ways of hypocrisy and call the product of 
our servile compliance to this Puritanic tyranny, the American 
citizen, though he be but a machine, the cut and stamped and 
tagged abortion of a veritable manhood. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I will yield 15 minutes to 
myself. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UnNbDErwoop] speaks of this resolution as an invasion of funda- 
mental rights. Further he describes it as a movement to rob 
the States of their jurisdiction over this immediate subject 
matter. These are not very happy phrases, but adopting them 
for the purposes of debate, I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
men who oppose this resolution, whether our Constitution is 
not in itself an invasion of States’ rights? 

Before this Nation was formed, every State now in the 
Union had every right that attaches to sovereignty anywhere 
in the world, and the formation of the Government under which! 
we now live was of necessity an invasion and curtailment of 
the rights of the component States. The Constitution contains 
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a body of provisions which inhibit the States from doing cer- 
tain things. What are these, but an invasion of States rights? 

Further, in the same instrument are found certain powers 
either afforded directly, or by necessary implication to the Fed- 
eral Government. These constitute a further invasion of State 
rights. How then can this resolution be critically assailed as 
an invasion in any proper sense, of States’ rights, when it is 
a proceeding under the Constitution, by virtue of the Consti- 
tution, and in conformity with the Constitution to amend the 
Constitution, conformably to a reserved right contained in 
that very instrument? Yet we talk as if some outrageous 
thing was being done to-day, as if the States were to be 
robbed of some precious rights, in defiance of the law. Why, 
we are proceeding in conformity with one of the rights of the 
States, namely the right to approach this body, and call upon 
us to exercise our constitutional function by affording to the 
States of this Union the opportunity to determine~ whether, 
or not, they will amend the organic law. That is the propo- 
sition with which we are dealing to-day. 

Our Constitution is not a fetish, nor a fossil. 
step, and be in touch with popular sentiment. The Constitu- 
tion and the spirit of the age must be one. I do not mean, 
of course, to say that when the sentiment of the day is out of 
touch with the provisions of that instrument we must violate 
the organic law, but I do mean to say that when public senti- 
ment so requires the Congress shall respond to public senti- 
ment and submit the amendments proposed for action. It is 
a part of the wisdom of that instrument that such is the case 
and that opportunity to make amendments shall be afforded 
to those constituent elements of this Government which alone 
can make effectual amendments to our Federal Constitution. 

This instrument has been much amended. The men who lived 
under the very shadow of the convention which first formu- 
lated its terms, were not slow to add something like 10 amend- 
ments to our organic law. They were not deterred from tak- 
ing this action by the imputed sanctity of this instrument. 
And yet strange to say, with the growth of public knowledge, 
with the increase of general information, with the development 
of a larger sense of liberty, there seems to be, on the part of 


It must keep 


a portion at least of the public of this country, a great, and 


ever increasing aversion to use the knowledge which we have 
accumulated during many decades of the past of the operations 
of our Government, of its merits, and its defects to make that 
instrument conform to the demands of the intelligent sentiment 
of to-day. Our Constitution must develop peacefully, else 
there will be stagnation, retrogression, and revolution. 

What is this proposition which has been so vehemently at- 
tacked this evening? What is it, I say? Merely a proceeding 
under the Constitution to determine whether the sentiment of 
to-day desires to amend our organic law. Is that treason? Is 
it treason to propose a resolution of amendment for the action 
of the States? Is sach a course treason to the people? Is it 
treason to the intelligence of modern times for this Congress 
to realize that there is a sufficiently large and intelligent public 
demand for this resolution, to justify us in submitting it to 
the States for their several action? Can we undertake to 
oppose ourselves to that sentiment, and say that the public shall 
not eyen have the opportunity of making that determination 
which belongs exclusively to the States? Shall we undertake 
to say that however intelligent or universal may be the demand 
upon this body, we shall turn a deaf ear to this appeal, and 
arrogate to ourselves the power to anticipate the action of the 
States? 

The gentlemen who have discussed this proposition seem to 
me to have lost all sight of what is actually before us for con- 
sideration. We are not amending the Constitution of the United 
States. This body will never vote upon an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. We merely afford the oppor- 
tunity to the States to exercise their constitutional powers of 
amendment under the terms of our Constitution. The States 
will determine whether or not in their wisdom they will add 
to our fundamental law. May I ask the gentlemen who have 
spoken in opposition to this resolution, when do they think that 
the time will arrive when this body ought to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment to the States for ratification or rejection? 
The Constitution says that this body by a two-thirds vote may 
submit propositions of amendment. Tell me when should this 
body be informed by public opinion that the time has arrived 
when a proposition of amendment should be submitted? 

State’s rights? I am as jealous of them as any Member of 
this body, when I conceive that they should be conserved, or 
am not confronted with a demand by a considerable and re- 
spectable portion of the public, asking for the opportunity to 
determine whether the organic law should be amended, even to 
the extent of a curtailment of present rights. The people have 


given, the people can take away, and from time to time, in 
conformity with their demands the amendments to the Constitu- 


tion must be submitted for their consideration. If State’s 
rights means that the Constitution shall never be further 
amended, or the opportunity to amend it be afforded, then that 
is a doctrine to which I, for one, can not give my adhesion. 
Twenty years ago the first proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion in respect of the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits, 
was submitted in a report from a committee of the Senate of 
the United States. There were great men upon that committee. 
The State of Alabama was represented by Senator Pugh, a great 
lawyer, a man who was as jealous of the rights of his State as 
any Representative who ever sat in the Congress of the United 
States. The great State of Mississippi was represented by an 
even greater lawyer, Senator George. 

Yet as members of a committee, dealing with a proposition 
to submit a constitutional amendment to the above effect they 
agreed that without regard to whether or not they favored in 
the ultimate the adoption of the amendment suggested, the 
committee could not stand in the way of the public sentiment 
which demanded that the resolution should be submitted to the 
States. They stated in that report that having in mind the 
moral forces, having in mind the intellectual forces which even 
then were demanding that this proposition should be submitted 
to the States, they did not concelve that in the exercise of 
their constitutional function they could appropriately with- 
hold it. If the sentiment of that time justified that action, by 
so much the more, having in mind the multiplication of those 
forces since that day and the actual results of voting in State 
after State, should we respond to the call of the people, and 
not undertake to interpose ourselves as a barrier to the con- 
stitutional demands upon us to submit this proposition to the 
determination of the States. 

The public craves at our hands but one boon, namely, the 
opportunity to determine whether or not they will amend our 
organic law. In this connection I wish to submit as a part of 
my remarks a citation from the Senate report filed by Senator 
George and his associates. That report develops in the most 
felicitous fashion the rule of action which should control our 
course in this matter. The analogy of our action in this situ- 
ation may be found in the action of the very gentleman who 
reported this rule, the gentleman from Texas. Our friend did 
not think that he could afford to withhold this proposition from 
a vote in this body. Hence he reported the rule to the House. 
But in debate he has avowed his purpose to vote against the 
very rule which he reported. I have no criticism to make of 
him for this action, nor do I regard it as inconsistent. Yet our 
friend seems to think that this body following that analogy 
should not submit to the States of this Union this proposition of 
amendment, a proposition which in the ultimate, if it is 
adopted, will be adopted only after discussion, only after debate, 
only after the necessary affirmative action on the part of three- 
fourths of the States of the Union. 

One of the participants in this debate stated that he was op- 
posed to the method by which this resolution would be submit- 
ted. Will the gentleman pray tell me how he would proceed 
under the Constitution to submit a proposition of amendment? 
This is a proceeding by virtue of the Constitution and in strict 
conformity with its terms. Pray tell me if you are not criticiz- 
ing the Constitution, when you criticize the present procedure? 

I will now read from a report made something like 20 years 
ago to the Senate by the committee to which I have referred: 


Your committee are of the opinion that the resolution should be favor- 
ably reported and should be submitted by Congress to the action of the 
States for another reason. It being a fact that a very large proportion 
of the American ple are anxious that the National Constitution be 
amended in accordance with the resolution, we belleve that they have a 
right to be heard in the forum of the State legislatures, where alone 
the question can be decided, whether the Nafional Constitution shall be 
amended. That Constitution points out 3 the manner in Which 
a change in its provisions may be effected. The Constitution of the 
country must be amended from time to time to 8 with the evo- 
lution of the Nation itself, for it is impossible to fetter the growth of 
the Nation in any direction. 

It will grow, peacefully or otherwise. The Constitution must yield 
here and there, corresponding the necessities of the times and of the 
people, and the necessary changes be cefully made, in accordance 
with the methods of amendment pointed out in the Constitution itself, 
or revolution and bloodshed will perform their work. The Constitution 
and the spirit of the age must be one. Whenever any considerable and 
respectable portion of the American people (and no considerable num- 
ber can fail to be respectable) desire changes in the fundamental law 
and ask table consideration of their propositions by the Nation 
at large, we hold it to be the duty of the Congress to give them a status 
in the court provided by the Constitution for its own amendment. They 
have a right that their contention be placed in proper form before the 
local legislatures and the people before they have demonstrated that 
they are able to secure Its ratification by three-fourths of the States. 
That ratification, if it comes at all, will come as a result of agitation 
and discussion of the very proposition which they ask to have sub- 
mitted. The true question for Con to consider is not whether 
three-fourths of the States will ratify, after discussion and agitation, 
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but whether the subject concerns the publie welfare, and 


those 
who desire the submission of the resolution be of pena hd agis e Hi to 
relieve the proceeding from the charge of triviality and inconsequence. 

To-day facing the gigantic petition filed with this body, and 
having in mind the appeals from countless societies of this 
country from one end to another, is there a man before me who 
will charge that the present proceeding smacks or savors of 
either triviality, or inconsequence? 

* upon grounds like these, your committee are impressed by 
the overwhelming importance of the subject to the Nation and to the 
world, and by the vast number, not to say the majority of the moral 
and intellectual forces of the country, which demand a submission of 
this joint resolution to the consideration of the States. We therefore 
report it favorably and recommend its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 15 minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I yield myself two more minutes, merely 
to put into the Recorp ene further citation, and then I will 
have finished. In the course of this debate some of the oppo- 
nents of the Hobson resolution have drawn a direful picture 
of the host of officials who will invade the States, should we 
adopt this constitutional amendment. Let these gentlemen 


compose themselves. So far as these agents are concerned 


they are already with us, to enforce the execution of the present 
revenue laws. Special agents, collectors, deputy collectors, and 
other revenue agents, now swarm in all of the States, operating 
under Federal authority. The officials to whom these gentle- 
men have referred are to-day to be found in every State of 
the Union. Other participants in this debate have concerned 
themselves about the possibility of conflict between the two 
jurisdictions. 

I desire to say that up to the present time no conflict between 
the two jurisdictions in the enforcement of the revenue laws 
have caused confusion, trouble, or disorder. There is nothing 
in this law that will bring about any conflict which portends or 
Torbodes evil to the Republic. May I read what the Supreme 
Court says in this connection upon the subject of concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

Our dual form of government hes its perplexities, State and Nation 


having different z — of jurisdiction, as we have said; but it must 
be eos in mind that we are one people; and the rs reserved to 
the State and those conferred on the Nation are adap to the exercise, 


whether independently or concurrently, to promote the general wel- 
fare, material and moral. This is the effect of the decision. (Hoke v. 
United States, 227 U. S., 321-823.) 

And so, in the future as in the past, the two jurisdictions will 
work together conjointly, without collision or conflict, to pro- 
mote the larger interests of all the people of the United States, 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the rest of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WITHERSPOON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi Ir. 
WirtHerspoon] is recognized. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Mr. Speaker, I am rather a radical 
prohibitionist. I am a prohibitionist because the use of liquor 
impairs and destroys the mental, moral, and physical natures of 
man; because it produces disease, insanity, and distress; and 
because I think the evil should be eradicated by the power of 
the Government. I became a prohibitionist when there was a 
saloon at every crossroads in Mississippi and when the people 
of Mississippi, the people of my own county, and the people of 
my home town were overwhelmingly in favor of the saloon. 
My prohibition views did not originate after prohibition became 
popular in my country, but I have never entertained any such 
conception of prohibition as would make me an imperialist. I 
have never had any thought of prohibition which would make 
me willing to engage in an assault upon the Government of my 
own country [applause], to overthrow the right of local self- 
government, to transfer the police power of the State to the 
Federal Government, and to substitute an empire for our dual 
form of government. [Applause.] I regret that this matter has 
been brought here under circumstances where it is impossible to 
discuss it, and for this reason I am compelled to submit to you 
a small part of my views upon this subject. 

THE MEANING OF RESOLUTION 168. 


The first section of resolution 168 prohibits the sale and the 
manufacture, transportation, importation, and exportation for 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. The power 
to make this prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation is one of the reseryed powers of the States, and the 
amendment transfers the power from the States to the Federal 
Government. 

The second section of the amendment also transfers from the 
States to the Federal Government the reserved power to pro- 
vide for the manufacture, transportation, importation, and sale 
of intoxicating liquors for sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, 
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pharmaceutical, and scientific purposes, and for use in the arts, ! 
and also the exclusive power to legislate upon these subjects. 

If this amendment should become a part of the Constitution, 
not only will all powers on these subjects be divested out of 
the States, but the Federal Government, having secured the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction to make the prohibition in the 
cases named, and to provide intoxicating liquors for the pur- 
poses mentioned, and the exclusive power to enforce the pro- 
visions, will become in duty bound to supply intoxicating liquors 
for the purposes desired, for the proposed amendment does not 
authorize the Government to regulate the whisky traffic, but 
to provide intoxicating liquors for all the purposes enumerated. 
We must therefore behold the greatest Government on earth 
provide itself with a sufficient number of stills, a sufficient 
quantity of corn, rye, fruits, and other raw material out of 
which intoxicating liquors are made, a sufficient number of 
railroads, steamboats, wagons, carts, horses, mules, oxen, and 
goats to transport and import intoxicating liquors into and 
throughout the 48 States of the Union, and thus supply all de- 
mands that may be made upon it for intoxicating liquors desired 
for sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, and 
scientific purposes, or for use in the arts, 

I hope I shall never live to see our great Government embark 
to any extent, however limited, in the most disreputable busi- 
ness which, by common consent, men now pursue. 

THE DIVISION OF THE POWER. 


The transfer of these powers over intoxicating liqnors from 
the State to the Federal Government would leave all other 
powers on the subject as a part of the reserved powers of the 
State. The State could still authorize or forbid the manufac- 
ture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for all 
purposes except those named in the proposed amendment. It 
could still provide that intoxicating liquors should or should 
not be manufactured or transported for the purpose of being 
bartered, or for the purpose of influencing elections, or for the 
use of the manufacturers, or transported to give away to induce 
trade, or for any other purpose except those named in the 
amendment. The amendment therefore separates all govern- 
mental powers on the subject of intoxicating liquors into two 
classes, giving the Federal Government exclusive jurisdiction 
over one class and leaving the other class as one of the re- 
served powers of the State. 

This separation of all governmental powers on the subject 
of intoxicating liquors into two classes is based on the purposes 
to which the liquors are designed. If the liquors are to be 
used for beverage purposes, then the Federal Government is 
given sole jurisdiction to prevent the sale, transportation, ex- 
portation, and importation of liguors, and if the liqnors are for 
certain purposes named in the second section of the amend- 
ment the Federal Government has the sole power to supply 
them. On the other hand, if the liquors are for any other 
purposes, the State is left to deal with it as it chooses. 

THIS DIVISION OF POWERS IS CONTRARY TO OUR THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 


The question is therefore presented whether this separation 
and division of governmental powers between the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the States on the other, based 
solely on the purposes for which the liquors are to be used, is 
wise or not. Such a line of demarkation between the powers 
of the Federal and State Governments is contrary to the very 
genius and theory of our dual form of Government, and if we 
assume that the principle underlying the amendment is correct 
the very framework of our dual form of Government rests upon 
a wrong basis. If the principle upon which all governmental 
powers are divided between the States and the Union is right, 
then the principle of the amendment is wrong and leads us to 
consider whether we are ready to abandon the fundamental 
principle of our dual form of Govermment. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE DIVISION OF POWERS OF GOVERNMENT. 

It is not difficult for anyone who has ever read the Federal 
Constitution to discover the principle upon which all govern- 
mental powers are separated into two classes—one of which is 
vested exclusively in the general and the other in the local 
government. Within the class of subjects over which the 
General Government is given exclusive jurisdiction we find the 
Navy, the Army, the post offices and post roads, the coinage of 
money and the regulation of the values thereof, the standards 
of weights and measures, patents, and other subjects which in 
their natures are matters of general concern and whose natures 
demand the same laws throughout the Union. On the other 
hand, we find that the suppression of crimes, the public high- 
ways, the education of children, the establishment of benevolent 
institutions, the right of suffrage, the election of officers, and 
all other subjects of a local nature in which the States have a 
special interest are subjects not confided to the jurisdiction of 
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The absurdities of resolution 168 constitute a good reason for 
the introduction of resolution 277, which seems to be a lame 
attempt to escape the objections to resolution 168. 


THE MEANING OF RESOLUTION 277, 


The first section of resolution 277 is practically the same as 
the first section of 168. It forever prohibits the sale and the 
manufacture, transportation, importation, and exportation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes and leaves the citizen 
free to transport, import, and export it for any purpose other 
than for sale, and to sell it for any other purpose than for 
beverage, unless prohibited by State laws. The enforcement 
of the prohibition would be wholly dependent upon the proof 
of the hidden and unexpressed purpose in the mind of the manu- 
facturer, seller, transporter, importer, or exporter. If any citi- 
zen should order intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes ex- 
pressed, and the liquor should be made, transported, imported, 
and sold for said purpose, it would all be lawful under the terms 
of this section, and it would be no violation of the law on the 
part of the purchaser if he should then use the liquor for bever- 
age p 

In every indictment against the manufacturer, transporter, 
importer, or seller the proof would be made that the liquor was 
not for beverage purposes, and prohibition would become a 
failure and a farce. 

Resolution 277 is thus subject to these objections in addition to 
those urged against section 1 of resolution 168. Section 2 of 
resolution 277 omits that provision contained in section 2 of 
resolution 168 which seeks to embark the Federal Government 
in the whisky business and imposes upon it the duty of supply- 
ing intoxicating liquors for the purposes therein enumerated. 
It leaves the citizen free to manufacture, sell, transport, and 
import intoxicating liquors for all other purposes than the one 
single one of beverage. 

Section 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Congress or the States within their respective jurisdic- 
tions shall have power to eaforce this article by all needful ! tion, 

Here we have a provision that either the Federal Govern- 
ment or the States shall have power to enforce the prohibition 
in the first section, but it is clear that both of them can not do 
so. Which of the two Governments shall exercise the power 
is left for construction. The first section of the resolution will, 
of course, give the Federal Government exclusive jurisdiction 
of the subject matter and oust the States of all jurisdiction. 
If, therefore, the second section means that under any circum- 
stances the State shall have power to enforce the prohibition, 
then we will have the anomalous spectacle of a Government 
enforcing laws on a subject of which it has no jurisdiction. If 
the second section means that Congress shall have power to 
enforce the prohibition, if it should exercise the power before 
the State acts, and that the State shall have the power, if it 
exercises it before the Congress shall act, then the question of 
which Government shall exercise the power will depend, not as 
all other powers depend upon which can exercise the power 
more wisely, but upon the speed and haste which will enable 
the one or the other to pass the law first. If section 2 means 
that both the State and Federal Governments can pass laws at 
the same time and that both Governments can enforce their 
laws on the subject, then there will be an inevitable conflict 
between the laws passed by Congress and by each of the 48 
States of the Union. 

If Congress should in its laws on the subject provide for the 
punishment of its violations and a State government, controlled 
by the advocates of whisky, should provide for small punish- 
ment, if, for instance, the Federal law should punish the viola- 
tion with imprisonment and fine of $1.000 and the State law 
should punish it with a fine of 5 cents, then ve will have one 
of two results: Either the defendant could be made to suffer 
both punishments in violation of the constitutional guaranty 
that he shall not be placed in jeopardy twice for the same of- 
fense, or else if the State court should first punish him with the 
5-cent fine he could plead that judgment as a complete defense 
to the Federal prosecution. And in all cases either Govern- 
ment would fail to enforce the law unless it could prove to the 
jury that the manufacture, the transportation, the importation, 
or the exportation of the liquors was both for the purpose of 
sale to the consumer and that the consumer purposed to use it 
as a beverage. The railroad company and the express company 
could always prove that they had neither of these purposes and 
that they knew of no such purpose in the mind of the manufac- 
turer and the purchaser. The manufacturer could always prove 
that he made the liquor for some other purpose than to be used 
as a beverage, and that he had the written assurance of the 
purchaser that he had no purpose to use the liquor as a bev- 
erage. 


the General Government but reseryed to the control of the 
States. 

The wisdom of this distinction lies in the fact that the General 
Government can legislate with greater wisdom on all matters of 
general concern than a local government could possibly do, and 
that the State governments, legislating upon subjects of general 
concern, would be in constant conflict with one another and 
produce endless confusion in laws affecting the interests of the 
entire country. On the other hand, it is manifest that a local 
government, on account of a deeper interest in and a more 
perfect knowledge of local conditions, will pass wiser laws 
affecting local questions than a central government could possi- 
bly do. For this reason the principle of local self-government is 
not only left to the States but is extended in the subdivision 
of the States into counties and cities, to whose governments are 
committed such matters as especially affect them. : 

The separation of governmental powers, therefore, between the 
Federal and State Governments and between the State and its 
subdivisions are based on the principle that to each government 
in our system should be committed those governmental powers 
which it is best capacitated to exercise with the greatest wis- 
dom and to the best advantage to the people concerned. To 
substitute for this fundamental principle a separation and 
division of governmental powers, as the amendment proposes, 
on the principle of the purposes for which intoxicating liquors 
may be used, would be a fantastic experiment of the wildest 
folly. 

THE JURISDICTION OF EACH GOVERNMENT EXCLUSIVE. 


Another characteristic of our form of government is that 
whenever, for any reason, any power is vested in any govern- 
ment, whether Federal, State, county, or municipal, the juris- 
diction is made exclusive, and it is manifest that the confusion 
of jurisdictions over any subject would result in conflicting and 
unwise laws. If the States, as well as the General Govern- 
ment, had the power to provide and maintain the Navy, it is 
certain that some of them would provide 10 battleships and 
some none; and if the jurisdiction to provide and maintain 
a navy were divided between the General and State Govern- 
ments according to the purposes for which the ships are to be 
used, as the proposed amendment divides the jurisdiction over 
intoxicating liquors according to the purposes for which they 
are to be used, giving to one government the power to provide 
such ships as are to be used on the surface of the water and 
to the other such as are to be used under the water or in the 
air, or to one government such ships as are to be used as scouts 
and transports and to the other such as are to fight, the Navy 
resulting from such a division of powers would be a ridiculous 
farce. 

No Government can deal wisely with any subject and intelli- 
gently solve all the questions which will arise out of it unless 
it has the sole and exclusive jurisdiction thereof. The Federal 
Government will find it to be impossible to destroy the evils 
of intemperance with the limited jurisdiction which this amend- 
ment will confer upon it. Even if it could perfectly enforce 
every prohibition in the amendment, the manufacture, transpor- 
tation, and importation of intoxicating liquors for other pur- 
poses than for sale for beverages would result in an evil 
and drunken debauchery far greater than exists under the 
prohibitory laws of the States; and in the midst of this evil 
we will wonder why in the case of intoxicating liquors we de- 
parted from the sound principle of substituting a divided for an 
exclusive jurisdiction over this subject. 

WHISKY TRAFFIC A LOCAL EVID, 


But the whisky evil is a local evil, and its removal is a local 
question. The evil in any community disturbs and injures that 
community. Of its existence there other communities are igno- 
rant. The community which the evil hurts is the one interested 
in its removal and is the only one that can and will remove the 
evil. This it must do through its local officers. 

The Federal Government was not designed to deal with such 
local questions and is not equipped to remove such evils. It has 
no officers corresponding to justices of the peace and constables, 
nor to town marshals and policemen, upon whom each locality 
depends for the enforcement of whisky laws; and if the Federal 
Government should undertake the enforcement of laws against 
whisky in every community in the country, it would require such 
a horde of spies and detectives as would make the soldiers of the 
Army and the sailors of the Navy look insignificant, and the 
Federal courts would have to be multiplied a hundredfold to 
try the cases now disposed of in the State, county, and city 
courts. The expense of this new departure would double the 
burdens of the people, and if the Federal courts could not en- 
force the liquor laws any better than they enforce the anti- 
trust laws national prohibition would be a national farce. 
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If the rankest antiprohibitionist in the land were intrusted to 
frame a prohibition law, he could not devise one that would 
more certainly fail to eradicate the whisky evil than this one. 
In fact, any careful study of this amendment excites the sus- 
“picion that it is conceived in the interest of the whisky traffic. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF PROHIBITION. 


If anyone sincerely and in good faith desires to eradicate the 
whisky evil, his mind will logically inquire, first, What is the 
difficulty and obstacle in the way of such eradication? In all 
the prohibition States we find the most stringent laws, making 
ample provision against every phase of the evil and covering 
every condition that has arisen for many years, so that no one 
can study those laws and discover any defects or imperfections. 

Instead of trying to discover and remove whatever difficulty 
reinains, this amendment purposes to substitute for a perfect 
system of laws on the subject of liquors a Jaw that is as crude, 
as defective, as impracticable, and as absurd as any whisky man 
could desire it to be. 

The only legal difficulty in the prohibition of the whisky 
traffic by the States is that Congress has exclusive jurisdiction 
over interstate commerce, and the importation of liquors is a 
part of that commerce. The States have no power to prohibit 
the importation of liquors into their territories. The State is 
therefore in this condition: It must permit liquors to come into 
its territory and then do what it can to stop the sale of what it 
has already received. If the State could inflict adequate 
punishment upon every railroad company and every express 
company which brings liquors into it or through it, it could as 
easily enforce its prohibition laws as it can suppress any other 
crime. And any real bona fide prohibitionist who wants not 
to advertise himself, not to bask in the sunshine of popular 
favor, and whose judgment has not become unbalanced by a 
long consideration of the enormity of the whisky evil, as por- 
trayed in the premable to the resolution, but who really wants 
to remove the difficulty in the way of prohibition, would like 
to see the Constitution so amended as to give the State the 
power to prohibit the importation of liquors into its territory. 

No real prohibitionist who believes that its success would be 
a blessing to humanity will under the cloak of prohibition seek, 
as resolutions 168 and 277 seek, to overthrow the Democratic 
doctrine of local self-government, to abandon the fundamental 
principles of our Government, to transfer the police powers of 
the States to the Federal Government, and to concentrate in the 
Federal Government a power whose exercise would fill the land 
with spies and detectives and crush out the liberties of the 
people. 

THE REMEDY. 

To remove the only difficulty in the way of prohibition we 
would only have to adopt the following amendment to the inter- 
state-commerce clause of the Constitution, making it read as 
follows: . 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes: Provided, That intoxicating liquors 
shall not be considered as a part of such commerce, and that the right 
to regulate or prohibit the transportation, Importation, and exportation 
into, from, and within each State shall forever remain one of the 
reserved powers of each State. 

For such an amendment I would gladly vote, for it would 
remove the only difficulty and overcome the only obstacle in the 
way of prohibition. 

The perception of the difficulty and the willingness to apply 
the proper remedy is disclosed in resolution 389, the first section 
of which reads as follows: 

Secrron 1. The importation of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or any other intoxicating liquors into any State of the United 
States or into the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of Alaska, 
from any other State, District, Territory, country, place, or region, 
domestic or foreign, is forever prohibited. 

This amendment is entirely free from the absurdities and fol- 
lies inherent in resolutions 168 and 277 and sounds like its 
author is really in favor of prohibition. There are oaly two 
objections to it. One is that it is in apparent conflict with the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution. The other ob- 
jection to it is that the State could not enforce it and would be 
entirely dependent upon the Federal Government to protect it 
against the violation of the provision. However, the State is 
now helpless in this regard, and the provision is such a vast 
Improvement on the conditions as they now stand that I shall 
vote for resolution 389. 

IMPERIALISM IN THE GUISE OF PROHIBITION. 


This pretended attempt to secure national prohibition is 
strange, even mysterious. The facts that it divides the jurisdic- 
tion between the States and the Federal Government, making it 
impossible for either to deal intelligently with the question; that 
so many loopholes are provided for the escape of violators from 
punishment that every suggestion or amendment to make the 


remedy effective are so readily rejected; that the aim is not to 
unite all the believers in prohibition on the same side, but to 
drive as many as possible from its support suggest that there is 
something hidden and concealed behind the movement. It is a 
part of a scheme of the imperialists, carefully concealed from 
the great mass of patriotic prohibitionists, to substitute a great 
empire for the American Union. Afraid to attempt this onenly 
and confessedly the enemies of our country, who haye always 
believed in a great central government, who have never had any 
love for or confidence in our dual system of government, and 
who would like to blot out all State lines and concentrate all 
power here at Washington, have for half a century, under the 
cloak of some popular reform, endeavored to transfer one after 
another the reserved powers of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Whenever the people become aroused by. some great 
evil and the remedy therefor it has afforded an opportunity for 
the imperialist to strike a blow at the Union. The first attempt 
in this direction was soon after the Civil War, when, under the 
influence of sectional hate and bitter resentment against the 
white people of the South, the idea became popular that in or- 
der to safeguard the freedom of the negro it was advisable to 
give him the right of suffrage, and under the cloak of a wild- 
eyed frenzy to substitute the ignorance and vice of the negro 
for the intelligence and virtue of the white man in the electorate 
of the Southern States, the imperialist secured the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution and thereby di- 
vested out of the States the power to regulate and control the 
purely local question of the franchise and lodge it in the Fed- 
eral Goyernment so far as it is affected by race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

When the constitutional amendment for the popular election 
of United States Senators was considered in Congress there 
was such a unanimous demand for its adoption that neither po- 
litical party was willing to oppose it, and the imperialist saw 
another opportunity to strike a blow at the Union and to trans- 
fer another power of the States to the Federal Government. 
They therefore fastened upon its provisions the Bristow amend- 
ment, and thereby effectually transferred the power of the 
States to control their elections of Senators to the Federal 
Government. f 

The American people have been in late years aroused to the 
importance of good roads, and while the public highway is the 
most local of all subjects, and from its nature can be best and 
most economically built by the communities in which they are 
located, yet the widespread favor of the people for these im- 
provements was a cloak under which the imperialist attempted 
to have the Federal Government take charge of the public high- 
ways of the country and thus transfer to it one of the most im- 
portant of all the reserved powers of the States. The first 
step taken in this direction was the passage through the House 
of the so-called good-roads bill. 

In line with all these assaults upon the Union of our fathers 
is the present attempt, disguised under the name of prohibition 
and under a hypocritical plea to the moral sentiments of the 
people, to transfer the police powers of the States to the Fed- 
eral Government; and it is accompanied by the woman-suffrage 
amendment, which seeks to transfer the subject of franchise 
also from the State to the Federal Government so far as it is 
affected by sex. What the next assault upon the Union of our 
fathers will be no one knows, but it is certain that the success 
of each one of these assaults will result in another. 

While the Constitution is by degrees being changed and dis- 
figured, and while congressional legislation is usurping the 
powers of the States, the Federal courts have also been busy 
in construing the reserved powers of the States into the impe- 
rial receptacle of the General Government. 

If this dangerous drift of the Union toward the empire were 
wise and best for the country, if any good reason or plausible 
argument could be given why we should abandon our dual sys- 
tem of government and concentrate all power in the Federal 
Government, the advocates of it would not hide their designs 
under the cover of popular reforms or conceal their purposes 
under statutory usurpations and judicial interpretations which 
can never be explained to the people, but would boldly declare 
their purpose for an empire. If it is wise and best to convert 
the Union into an empire by slow degrees, by transferring one 
power of the States to the Federal Government at a time, why 
would it not be wise to blot out all State lines and to establish 
an empire on the ruins of the Union all at the same time? 
Why should we by piecemeal demolish the sublime structure 
when we could substitute what the imperialists consider better 
at one stroke? If the dual character of our Government is 


wise and best, we should maintain it, preserve it, love it, and 
defend it from every assault; but if it is a mistake, then we 
should abandon it for something better. 


1914. 
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But before we discard it we should ponder well what it is. 
It is the first and most important principle of the Government 
which our forefathers transmitted to us as their solution of the 
great problem of human liberty: This principle, together with 
the doctrine of representative government, the separation of all 
governmental powers into the three distinct and independent 
departments of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches, 
and the constitutional prohibitions against the impairment of 
the inalienable rights of the citizen constitute what they de- 
termined was necessary to the preservation of our liberties. 
They had ‘no precedents to guide them in the formation of our 
Government, but they knew from the teachings of history, as 
well as from long and bitter experience under the best of all 
imperial governments, that the tyranny and oppression of the 
empire is intolerable to a free people. They knew also that all 
the republics of history had either emerged into an empire or 
had been dismembered and broken up, because they were not 
founded upon the principles on which ours was made to rest. 
Their wisdom in this regard is not only established by the 
experience of a hundred and twenty years, but is acknowledged 
by the imperialists themselves, whose conduct shows that the 
only possible way to destroy the Union is gradually to over- 
throw the principle of the separation of all governmental powers 
between the States and the Federal Government and the other 
great principles which insure its preservation and stability. In 
solving the problem of human liberty and in adopting a form 
of government which they believed would preserve it, our fore- 
fathers could not have been led into a mistake by any selfish 
desire to get into the limelight of notoriety, for their fame was 
already complete, and no motives except the purest patriotism, 
which had been tested by seven years of suffering and sacrifice, 
impelled them to seek the truth of the question. 

Their wisdom and genius have given them a luminous place 
in the annals of history with which no one would be cruel 
enough to contrast the obscurity of the petty imperialists who 
are struggling to undo the work of their hands. When we study 
the sublime fabric of our Government, when we recall the 
heroism of those who framed it, when we read the story of the 
sacrifices they made to secure the liberties it was framed to 
perpetuate, when we look upon the pure and unselfish motives 
in their hearts softened with sorrow for their comrades who 
had fallen in the strife, how can we fail to admire, to love, and 
to worship the Union of our fathers? How can we view with 
patience or tolerance the unholy efforts of the imperialist, as 
with stealthy steps and hypocritical pretense he removes one 
stone after another from the foundation of the glorious 
structure? If the last days of my life should be spent amid 
the ruins of the great Republic, it will be some consolation that 
no word or acts of mine ever hastened the drift of the American 
Union into an empire of its enemies, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: I shall avail my- 
self of the opportunity offered to give some, at least, of the 
reasons why 1 vote for what is known as the amended Hobson 
resolution. 

As I understand the proposition, and as everyone must of 
necessity understand it, we are not called upon to-day to vote 
either “for” or “against” prohibition. The single question 
that a Member of this House must now answer is: Is he willing 
or unwilling to have the question of prohibition submitted to 
the people themselves for their determination? 

More than 6,000,000 good citizens of this country have avalled 
themselves of the privilege of “ petition” already given them 
under the Constitution of the United States. By that “ peti- 
tion“ they ask the Congress to give to them nothing more than 
a submission of the question whether they may or may not 
have prohibition. 

Thousands of those who live in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent have petitioned me, not as 
an individual citizen but as their Representative, to give them 
the right of suffrage upon this question. 

Those who oppose prohibition ask me to vote against prohibi- 
tion, while all those who favor it ask me, as a Member of Con- 
gress, to vote, not for prohibition, but for a measure which will 
let them vote. l 

Can I justly answer their plea by saying to them that I con- 
cede their right to vote for me as their representative and at 
the same time deny them the privilege of voting upon the most 
agitated question now before the American people? 

If the question were one wrong or vicious in itself, or if the 
question were one urged by only a small portion of the people, 
I might, with the very best of reasons, stand against submis- 
sion. 


But how can I, in my representative capacity, refuse the thou- 
sands and thousands of my own constituents their plea for the 
right to vote upon a question that is not vicious in itself? This 
is the question which I must answer by my vote upon this 
occasion. 

The fundamental doctrine upon which this great Government 
is founded is: All power is inherent in the people. 

Does any man question that our ancestors could have inserted 
a prohibition clause in the Constitution if they had so desired? 
The people were then given a clean piece of paper upon which to 
write a constitution. In writing it they were careful to protect 
future generations by reserving to them the right to add te 
that Constitution such provisions as the people themselves, later 
on, deemed best for their own welfare. 

If our fathers had thought that the original Constitution con- 
tained wisdom enough for all ages, they would not have made 
provision for amending that instrument. 

Because the 3,000,000 people who then made up the United 
States did not see fit to include prohibition in the Constitution 
is no argument that the 100,000,000 who now, a century and a 
quarter later, make up the Nation should not have the right to 
vote upon the question as an amendment to that original paper. 

Millions of our people petitioned Congress to give them the 
right to vote upon the question whether or not we should submit 
the income-tax proposition. That right was granted them by 
Congress. 

Again, millions of our people petitioned Congress to give 
them the right to vote upon the question whether or not we 
should elect United States Senators by the people. That right, 
too, was granted them by Congress. 

In my humble judgment there is no better way to have gov- 
ernment of the people than to have it by the people. 

That is all which the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
seeks to accomplish. 

When the question of prohibition has been submitted to the 
people every man can then vote just as he pleases. 

The majority in this instance, as in all other instances where 
we have popular government, will control. 

Some of our “wet” citizens oppose submission because they 
already have the condition which meets their views. 

But suppose we now had constitutional prohibition. Would 
those who are “ wet” be entirely satisfied with the vote of their 
Representative in Congress if he, by his vote, denied their peti- 
tion for a submission of the question to the people in order to 
give the opportunity to do away with prohibition? 

Would they not feel aggrieved if their Representative, by his 
vote, denied them the right to vote? 

The old question, “ Whose ox is gored?” comes up now. 

Those who are satisfied with present conditions want no sub- 
mission of the question. 

Those who are dissatisfied with present conditions clamor for 
the submission of the question to all the people. 

This question, in my judgment, is the property of all the 
people. 

I, for one, therefore, am willing that they take their own ques- 
tion to themselves for final determination. 

I am convinced that all fair-minded men will—within them- 
selves, at least—admit that there can be no just complaint or 
criticism of those of us here who delegate to the people the 
right of government by the people. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall cast my yote as a Representa- 
tive of the people to let the people control. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I take it that every indi- 
vidual is willing to yield some of what he may deem to be his 
personal rights, whether he indulges them or not, for the general 
welfare. I have never questioned the right of anyone to use 
liquor, nor to manufacture and sell it, and have no objection to 
its manufacture, sale, and use in a proper and reasonable way. 
But it has been shown by a long course of experience that the 
manufacture and sale of liquors is attended with practices that 
are extremely detrimental to good government, very bad in its 
effect on many drinkers, and especially their families, causes 
much suffering and crime, and serves no sufficient requirement 
of men and women to offset the damages it causes. The con- 
sideration of this resolution therefore becomes one of morals, 
good government, and economics, rather than one on which to 
split hairs in discussing technical personal privileges. Besides, 
no Member should vote against this resolution, because it is 
simply referring the question to the people, and for that reason 
I would vote for the resolution even if I opposed prohibition. 

As to the evil effects of indulgence in the use of liquors, 
they are so many and have received so much thought and ex- 
pression that they may be considered well known without a 
restatement of them here. I will say, however, that there is 
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no doubt in my mind that the moral side of this problem is, of 
supreme importance for all the people and furnishes abundant 
reason for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. . 

The economic side of this proposition is of very great impor- 
tance. I shall refer to only one phase of this, however, because 
I believe the others have been discussed from every viewpoint. 
The phase that I wish especially to consider is suggested by an 
argument which appeared in the New York Herald June 7, 


1914. The foliowing statement appeared in the argument: 

Facts about the liquor business and allied industries in New York State. 
Number of persons employed. = 152, 000 
Annual wages and salarſes M — $128, 000, 000 
Value of product and trade —.— $42, 000, 000 
Internal-revenue tax for 1914----.-_.----_--_-------- $72, 000, 000 
Number of farms devoted to hop culture 2, 227 
Acreage of farms devoted to hop culture 12, 850 


Statements of the above character are often made with the 
intent that they should impress the public and win them to the 
support of the liquor interests. They begin at the wrong end 
of the argument. If the liquor traffic in itself is not desirable 
and useful, then the employment of 152,000 persons in New York 
alone, and a much greater number in all the States, is to be 
deplored, for to take the time of so many persons in a useless 
and even harmful occupation is a waste. ‘These persons should 
be engaged in a work that would help in the production and 
distribution of the things that we need and that are useful. 
Likewise the investment of $842,000,000 in the liquor product 
nud trade would be immensely more valuable in its service if 
it were employed in operating enterprises in which the common 
necessities of these and all other people are produced. It is a 
mistake to employ anyone in an enterprise that does not serve 
actual necessities. In the final analysis labor pays for all pro- 
duction, and therefore the production should be of a character 


to serve our common requirements and not merely to keep per- 


sons employed irrespective of the need of the products of their 
employment. 

It is also foolish to claim that the liquor traffic should be sup- 
ported to furnish revenue to the Government and to villages and 
cities collecting for licenses. In the first place, the evil effects 
resulting from the business in themselves create more expenses 
than all the revenue and license collections amount to. And, fur- 
thermore, in accounting for the collections made for village and 
city licenses we know that the dealers must pay for their stock 
and the costs of running the business as well as a profit in addi- 
tion. Since what they sell serves no actual need of the buyers 
here again is a waste, and the funds used might much better be 
invested in enterprises that would serve actual needs, 

Merchants and other business men in some of the towns in 
my district, when two or three years ago an effort was made to 
close the saloons to carry into effect the terms of the Chippewa 
Indian treaty of 1885, requested me to oppose its enforcement. 
After the saloons had been closed a few weeks, as some of them 
were, most of those who had askd me to oppose the closing in- 
formed me that it was a mistake for them to haye made the 
request, because they had since discovered that the money that 
had been paid in the saloons was, after their close, being used 
in the purchase of goods and services that other business could 
furnish. Leading merchants in those towns have said that dur- 
ing the time when the saloons were closed they sold more chil- 
dren’s shoes and clothing and more Christmas presents than 
they had ever done before, and that most of the people who had 
been delinquent came in and paid their debts. 

The time will come in the history of this country, as it has 
done in others, when it will become essentially important to 
eliminate waste. The ancient Aryan finding his restricted area 
too small to support the rapidly growing population on the 
product and increase of his flocks and herds found it necessary 
to swarm forth to new fields and pastures. Because of the fact 
that they must conquer a wilderness filled with unknown ter- 
rors beyond a natural mountain barrier which would prevent 
their return to the parent land, they selected for this purpose 
the best and strongest of the young men and young women. 
After a feast of farewell to home and kindred, these pioneers 
of a new race went forth and began anew. 

Man has made many improvements since that day until now, 
by tilling the soil, improved means of transportation, and many 
mechanical inventions, he is able to support many more people 
on u given area than was possible in the days of the ancient 
Aryan. Nevertheless, population is constantly increasing, and 
man must learn to eliminate waste, else when again he becomes 
too numerous, where shall he migrate? 

I am more than convinced—I am morally certain—that waste 
caused by the different phases of the liquor traffic is one that 
mankind can eliminate with none but good results to the great 
body of the people. 


One more objection to the liquor traffic is its persistent 
meddling with the politics of the country—village, city, State, 
and national. No one other influence has been so persistent in 
this work, and it has forced the other special interests to join 
with it in this work of controlling, wherever it could, the ac- 
tions of legislatures and Congress, as well as village and city 
councils, all to the enormous detriment of the country. Every- 
body knows this, and the people are tired of it. Therefore give 
them the opportunity to rid themselves of it if they wish, 
which they can do by a concurrence of three-fourths of the 
States if we pass this resolution. 

During the time that this joint resolution has been pending 
in the House I have received many circular letters, the purpose 
of which has, of course, been to influence my mind to cast my 
vote against it. I do not object to this in the least, as I feel 
it to be a part of my duty as a representative of the people to 
seek enlightenment from every possible source. But the peculi- 
arity of all these appeals is that they demonstrate to my mind, 
at least, a truth exactly opposite of that they wish to establish, 
In addition to that already quoted, I have before me now a 
letter sent out by the United Brewery Workmen of America. 
It claims that there are 75,000 brewery workmen and their 
families dependent upon the business and that 10,000 miners 
also are. Also, it is added, that it requires— 

Brickmakers, masons and builders, machinists, steam fitters, plumbers, 
wagon makers, waiters, bartenders, advertisers, printers, electricians, 
persons engaged in transportation, cash-register makers, and thousands 
of other workers. 

From all the States come these statements from the brewers 
and their allied industries, showing the great number of people 
employed and the vast amount of capital and property required 
to carry on the liquor traflic. The more they show, the stronger 
I am impressed with the need of passing this resolution in 
order to take these unfortunate ones out of serving a trade 
that is a drain on the country's resources without supplying 
any real necessity. These 75,000 men employed by the great 
brewery interests and all those others dependent upon the 
liquor traffic are seeking to have perpetuated an occupation 
which, indeed, gives them support, but at the expense of very 
many times their number, whose wives and. children must be 
deprived of all the luxuries and most of the necessities of life, 
because of this superfluous and unnecessary trade. 

Enemies of this joint resolution ask: What shall these men 
do to obtain a livelihood after the traffic has been prohibited and 
their present occupation thereby destroyed?” They talk of con- 
fiscation of property involved when it is proposed to cease per- 
mitting a small proportion of the population to live off the rest. 
If the laboring people had their just rights and there were nny- 
where near a just distribution of the proceeds of labor, there 
would be no talk of the unemployed, because all would be em- 
ployed. But I say that even under existing conditions, which 
are largely the result of the interference in our politics of the 
liquor and other big special interests, it is not necessary to talk 
about the increase of the number of unemployed in order to 
bolster up this losing cause, In northern Minnesota alone—in 
the three districts represented by my colleagues, Mr. STEENERSON 
and Mr. MILLER, and myself—there are enough wild, uncultivated, 
and unoccupied, yet exceedingly fertile lands, to support in com- 
fort a population several times greater than all the unemployed; 
lands that when subdued are so fertile and productive that this 
part of our State is becoming known far and wide as “ the land 
of the big red clover ”; lands perfectly adapted to general farm- 
ing, dairying, and stock raising, and only awaiting the coming 
of capital and labor to make them blossom like the rose. 

Let me suggest to my anxious friends who fear that their 
capital invested in the liquor and brewery interests, and to those 
who foresee a failure of employment through the adoption of 
this resolution and its incorporation as an amendment into the 
Constitution of our country—for that is surely coming, whether 
we adopt this resolution to-day or not—that they look carefully 
over the opportunities afforded by our State for the investment 
of capital and the employment of labor. To all who fear a loss 
of occupation by reason of the righteous increase of sentiment in 
favor of prohibitory enactments I say come to northern Minne- 
sota, use your swelling muscles in subduing a portion of the 
wilderness, and enjoy the rewards of a well-spent life in the old 
age of comfort that may easily be derived from a well-tilled 
farm. 

Across the sea eight nations are engaged in destructive homi- 
cidal war. Practically whole populations have been called 
from their usual occupations, have been forced to abandon 
all that heart holds dear and to sacrifice even life itself upon: 
the altar of their country. After the cruel war is over they 
will be burdened with enormous and oppressive taxation for 
generations to come. Talk about confiscation! Compared with 
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what these people will suffer of privation and want, we do 
not know the meaning of the word. Yet they respond with 
enthusiasm to a cause, win or losé, which will give them no ac- 
tual benefit. To-day we are called upon to record our votes in 
favor of the preservation and not the destruction of our race— 
to save the boys and girls who will become the future citizens 
and rulers of our country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. - 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have the honor to 
come from a prohibition State. I am a prohibitionist, natural 
born [laughter], and I want to say that the leader of my 
party, the Democratic Party, said that we ought to fight this 
matter out in the open, and as a prohibitionist I am willing 
to strip down to the belt and go to fighting; let us smite them 
hip and thigh. You can not fight the devil in any other way. 
[Applause.] I realize the fact that the corrupt agencies of 
this Government are backing the liquor traffic. I realize the 
fact that the good Christian people of the United States as 
a rule, the good women of this Republic, the charitable organ- 
izations and churches, all the elements that go to build up 
society and good government, to make better a virtuous woman- 
hood in this Government, are on the side of prohibition. 

The forces of evil, the liquor traffic, with all its chain of cor- 
ruption and the evils that attend it, are fighting this proposi- 
tion to-day, and they come in on the ground of State rights. 
I believe in the doctrine of State rights. I represent the dis- 
trict where Jefferson Davis, the President of the Confederacy, 
was reared. My father went out and fought for State rights. 
But we are not living in the past; we are living for to-day and 
for the future. We can not bring up the traditions of the past 
to govern this country to-day. I do not believe it is an in- 
fringement upon the rights of my State to prevent New York 
or any other State from emptying its sewage, its corruption, 
its poison, this liquor that it makes, down into my State. I do 
not believe in the open saloon, “blind tiger,“ or any other 
agency that pollutes society and debauches man, and the way 
to keep the “blind tiger” out of your country is to keep these 
men from manufacturing beer and alcoholic liquors for sale. 
You can not keep them out in any other way. We want to 
protect society; we want to protect the boys and girls that 
are growing up; we want to protect our institutions, and the 
way to do it is to stop the worst evil that is cursing the human 
race to-day. You need no enlightenment on that, as it is the 
common knowledge of all men. We all know the liquor traffic 
is the worst evil that concerns our Republic. We all know it 
builds up all the houses of prostitution, that it fills up the in- 
sane asylums and the jails, and tears down society; and the 
question resolves itself in the final analysis on your vote here 
to-day, Are you with the forces of evil and corruption, or are 
you with the good people who are trying to build up your coun- 
try? Talk about your little finalities of State rights as you 
please, it resolves itself down to this: Are you on the side of 
evil, the forces that are corrupting your Government, the forces 
that are destroying humanity, the forces that are destroying 
every environment that will build up society? 

They talk about the revenue. Are we willing to debauch men 
because we can raise a little revenue on whisky? It would do 
just as well to legalize gambling and take out some small rake- 
off for the “kitty” to pay the expenses of your Government. 
[Laughter.] ` 

The American people do not propose to support their Govern- 
ment through the agencies that will finally destroy the Govern- 
ment. The fact that the United States Government is a partner 
in crime with the liquor traffic is one of the stigmas against the 
fundamental principles of the civilization of this country. We 
want to divorce the American Government from its copartner- 
ship with the liquor traffic. That traffic has great influence in 
some sections of this country, and it is going to continue those 
influences unless this resolution is adopted and is finally ratified 
by the States of the Nation. Some of the States of this Republic 
never will vote whisky out of them. We know that. There are 
certain elements of citizenship that do not care for the country 
to build up and grow up on those high planes of Christian civili- 
zation that every man hopes the American Government will 
reach. [Applause.] 

You gentlemen who have such a fear that the rights of some 
State in the South might be involved if we pass this resolution 
proposing to amend the Constitution so as to prevent the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors anywhere in the United 
States seem to be unduly excited. Can not the people amend the 
Constitution any time they please? All of the antiprohibitionists 
pretend to adore State rights. Did you have that same rever- 
ence for the rights of the States when you abolished slavery and 
enfranchised the negroes of the South by illegal amendments to 


the Constitution? You have that same love for us now that you 
had then. You talk about the wrong we would do to the liquor 
people if we stop their business and not pay them for their, 
property. Surely slavery was no worse in the South than the 


manufacture and sale of liquor. You took $4,000,000,000 away 
from the South when you freed the slaves and never paid a 
dollar for a single negro. The liquor business Is contraband, 
unlawful, and outlawed by society, and is existing in a few 
States at sufferance. What right have the few thousand men 
engaged in that “outlaw” business to expect the Government 
to pay them for their property invested, engaged in polluting 
society, and destroying the foundation stones of the Government? 

Mr. Speaker, these men who “rear up” on their hind legs 
and holler that we can not afford to confiscate the property of 
the liquor traffic know that many of the States have laws to 
destroy every pistol they find concealed on any person carrying 
Such weapon in violation of law. Is that statute wrong or 
unsound in principle? You confiscate and destroy the para- 
phernalia and all property used in carrying on gambling games. 
What court has ever held such statutes to be unconstitutional? 
My friends, the trouble is the liquor interests in the United 
States have powerful and potential influences at work in their 
behalf. The invisible government that works unseen and in an 
unknown manner has as its chief ally the liquor interests. 
These agencies stand for graft and corruption in politics. 
They stand side by side and shoulder to shoulder with the cor- 
porations, trusts, combines, and monopolies. Whenever it is 
necessary they pool their interests together to make a combined 
and effective fight. The people engaged in the cause of prohibi- 
tion work single handed and alone. You find the Christian 
people, men and women, as a rule, engaged in the fight against 
the saloon. They are actuated by the highest and purest mo- 
tives. They know that the liquor traffic is a destroyer of the 
home. They know that the blind tiger is the offspring of the 
barroom. They know that the only effective way to eliminate 
the barroom and blind tiger is for the Government to prevent 
the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
These good people have come to Congress and asked us to pass 
this resolution to let the States vote on it and see if three- 
fourths of them will not ratify this amendment. The people 
have that right, and as one Congressman I am going to vote 
for them to have the privilege in this case to vote for them- 
selves. What man can tell one single good thing the liquor 
traffic has done for society and the human race? Can you name 
any good this evil has done the American Government? Mr. 
Speaker, I can tell a thousand bad things that this great demon 
has done to. the human family and our Government. This 
demon, the whisky traffic, has reached out his uncanny hands 
and despoiled homes in every bailiwick in the United States. 
Aye, the scars of the liquor traffic have been left in almost every 
household throughout the broad domain of this great Republic. 
I know its forked lightning has struck close around me and 
left its sign in an untimely grave. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall support this resolution with my whole 
soul, and hope the prayers of the good mothers of this country 
will soon be answered and this awful curse to the human race 
will be no more in our Republic. Would to God this very night 
that this Congress would by a two-thirds vote pass this resolu- 
tion. The good people in three-fourths of the States of this 
Union will do their part. I am conscious of doing my duty on 
this great occasion to myself, my people, and my country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, among the important votes 
which I have had the privilege of casting during my member- 
ship in this House I have cast none which I consider more im- 
portant and far-reaching than that which I shall cast to-day. 
Likewise, I have cast none with a greater degree of conscious 
rectitude than I entertain for the vote which I shall cast to-day. 

When our forefathers ordained and established the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, for the purposes set forth in its pre- 
amble, they recognized the fact that all human effort is frail 
and subject to mistakes and errors. They foresaw that there 
might come a time when change and amendment might become 
necessary in order to meet new conditions and keep the Goy- 
ernment responsive to the will of the people. Therefore they 
provided in the Constitution a method by which it might be 
amended by the people in the coming years as they might see 
fit and proper. 

Their foresight and wisdom has been justified by the adop- 
tion of 17 amendments to the Constitution of our Nation in the 
century and a quarter since its first adoption. 

The question before this House now is whether we shall vote 
for the submission to the various States of an amendment to that 
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Constitution providing for national prohibition with respeet to 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. In settling 
the question of my vote upon the pending resolution, I must 
approach it from the standpoint not only of my duty as a man, 
but also from the standpoint of my duty as a representative 
of the people, 

I am not afraid, Mr. Speaker, of the adoption of this amend- 
ment, nor of its submission to the people of the United States. 
There haye been some who have spoken against the submission 
of this amendment because they were afraid the legislatures 
of the States would not truly represent the people of the States 
in determining its ratification or rejection. This is one of the 
methods provided by the Constitution for ascertaining the 
wishes of the people, and so carefully were the rights of the 
States guarded in that respect that it provides that before any 
amendment can be adopted it must be ratified by three-fourths 
of the States of this Union. But if you are afraid to submit it 
to the State legislatures, I ask if you would vote to submit it 
if the people themselves could vote directly upon it? Would 
you be willing to submit it if Congress should provide that it 
should be submitted to State conventions, as the Constitution 
provides may be done, wherein the delegates would be selected 
upon that issue alone and pledged upon it, one way or the other? 
You need not offer that as an excuse why you can not vote to 
submit this amendment, because if that were a valid or sufficient 
argument it would have prevented the submission of the amend- 
ment for the election of Senators by direct vote of the people. 
If that argument were valid as against the submission of this 
amendment, it would have been equally valid to have prevented 
the submission of the amendment authorizing the levying and 
collecting of an income tix. Such an argument would have 
been a valid objection to the submission of all the 17 amend- 
ments which the people have adopted since the foundation of 
our Government. But such arguments were not valid then, and 
they are not valid now, but offer only an excuse for those who 
desire to vote against the submission of the amendment itself. 

Others object to the submission of this amendment because 
they say it takes from the States the right of local self-govern- 
ment. But they forget that the very fact that this amendment 
can not be adopted without the concurrence of three-fourths of 
the States is a recognition of the rights of the States to be 
heard either in advocacy of or protest against the adoption of 
constitutional amendments. If the States do not want to adopt 
this amendment, they have the power to reject it. If they desire 
to adopt it as a part of the fundamental law of the land, they 
have a right to its adoption. If 36 of the 48 States of this Union 
are willing or desire to yield to the National Government a 
portion of their authority with respect to the regulation of the 
liquor business, I am willing to go down the road with them 
and live under that government and abide by the will of the 
sovereign States. If the States desire to give up a portion of 
their authority upon this question, they have both the power and 
the right to do it. If they do not desire to yield even a portion 
of that authority to the National Government, they have both 
the power and the right to prevent it. [Applause.] 

But this amendment does not deprive the State of its local 
authority to prevent the manufacture or sale of liquors or to 
enforce its prohibitory laws upon that subject. The adoption of 
this amendment, if the people want to adopt it, no more de- 
prives the States of the right of local self-government than does 
the enactment of a national bankruptcy law, and not nearly so 
much as does the issue by the Government of what is known as 
a Government license to sell liquor in local-option territory 
where the people have said they do not want it sold. [Ap- 
plause.] If you are so deeply in earnest about the preservation 
of the rights of the States, why are you not willing to help pass 
a bill which I have introduced in this House compelling the 
United States Government to respect the local-option laws of 
the different States by refusing to issue Government license to 
sell liquors, thereby encouraging the violation of State laws? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am not afraid to submit this question to the 
people of the United States, through their legislatures or by 
conventions or through the arbitrament of the ballot box, if 
that were possible. Many millions of the people of this country 
in all the States have petitioned Congress to submit this ques- 
tion to the people and let them determine whether they want to 
amend their Constitution so as to prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors. This is their Government. It is 
their Constitution. As one of their Representatives, I shall 
cast my vote for this resolution giving them the right to pass 
upon the questions Involved in the proposed amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] and others have said 
that they are afraid to submit this question to the people, not 


because they are adopting it when they vote to submit it but 
that although all the States might adopt it by a unanimous 
vote they are still against if because they are afraid of the 
National Government. What is this National Government of 
which they are afraid? It is that Government we have all been 
taught to love. It is that Government which was founded by 
the suffering and the sacrifice of our forefathers, which has 
grown from three millions to a hundred million souls. It is that 
Government which we are all proud to call “the land of the 
free, the home of the brave,” and it can be no worse than the 
aggregate of all the parts of which it is composed. I am glad. 
Mr. Speaker, that I do not look upon this great Nation as a 
monster, as a tyrant, or a despot. If I did, I would not feel like 
swearing allegiance to that beautiful flag that floats in every 
breeze. I might not look upon it, as I now do, as being the 
greatest, the best, the most benign, just, and righteous Nation 
in all the earth. [Applause.] 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrax] says he is against 
the submission of this amendment because, if it were adopted, 
he is afraid of the Federal officers who might seek to enforce 
the law in Alabama. We have Federal officers now all over the 
country enforcing every law upon the statute books of the 
Nation. Who is afraid of them? Nobody except the criminal 
or the violator of the law, and I regret that my good friend 
has been indisereet enough to admit upon this floor that he is 
afraid of a Federal officer. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask my colleague if the State-rights 
fellows did not vote just yesterday for the Government control 
of warehouses all over the country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They did vote yesterday for Government 
control of warehouses all over the country without even rais- 
ing the question of State rights. Not only that, but not long 
ago we appropriated out of the National Treasury half a mil- 
lion dollars to exterminate hog cholera in the various States. 
Nobody then claimed that we were infringing upon the rights 
of the States by taking from them the right to regulate and 
control hog cholera. Do you think more of your hogs than 
you do of your children? I voted for the appropriation to check 
hog cholera, because I believed it was a proper function of the 
Government to use its efforts and its accumulated scientific 
knowledge to check the ravages of a disease among the food- 
producing animals of the Nation, But I would have a con- 
tempt for myself if I would vote to help preserve their hogs 
and then deny them the right to pass upon the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment which may in the long years to come 
be instrumental in preserving the lives, the character, and the 
happiness of their children and their homes. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herr], who is so afraid 
of Federal officers, made a speech and voted in this House not 
long ago for the abolition of all the cotton exchanges in the 
United States. The doctrine of State rights did not bother him 
then. But, Mr. Speaker, as I stated, the question of State 
rights is not involved in this resolution. The question of the 
regulation and control of the traffic in intoxicating liquors is 
one which is nation wide. It is one upon which millions of 
people in this Nation are asking the privilege of passing, and I 
shall without hesitation vote to submit this national prohibition 
amendment to the 48 States in this Union, and will abide the 
result of their verdict upon it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Suir]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Sutru! is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor 
of the pending resolution, because I believe the people in the 
various States are entitled to an opportunity to express them- 
selves on the liquor question or any other question which so 
vitally affects their happiness and prosperity. 

I am also in favor of the resolution because I believe its 
enactment will give such an impetus to the temperance cause 
as will result in the amendment of our Federul Constitution, 
so as to give the Government complete control of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, and thus insure the enforcement of any 
laws which Congress may enact under the authority extended 
by the proposed amendment. \ 

In all the arguments which have been advanced here to-day 
no defense has been made of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, 

Its evils and baneful influences are admitted. The advocates 
of the resolution contend that complete elimination is the only 
eure, while the opponents of the measure believe that high 
license and regulation is the remedy. 

It seems incredible that it should be necessary for a portion 
of the people of this Christian Nation to band themselves 
together against an insidious foe to the material advancement 
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and prosperity of all. But like the pioneers of our country 
who built stockades to protect themselves against the Indians, 
the temperance people are endeavoring to protect themselves 
against a traffic which is breaking up homes by the thousands 
and ruining the prospects of millions of young men throughont 
this broad land. 

From the time our boys reach their teens they are constantly 
exposed to temptations which, if yielded to, corrupt their 
morals, weaken their intellect, and unfit them for occupying 
those spheres of usefulness in life for which they are so well 
equipped by education and natural accomplishments. 

We are all struggling to establish and maintain our homes, 
to educate our children, and prepare them for the responsibili- 
ties which they are to encounter as they grow into manhood 
and womanhood. We have our churches presided over by loyal, 
devoted ministers who are constantly endeavoring to upbuild the 
character of the people and inculcate in them that reverence 
for religious principles which is necessary to a happy and suc- 
cessful life; Sunday schools to which we send our children; 
and faithful teachers who are giving their time and strength to 
guide their feet in the right way. We are doing our utmost to 
properly clothe and feed our children, to make them comfort- 
able, to encourage them in their effort to get an education, and 
above all to give them that strength of character which will 
enable them to resist the temptations and diversions which are 
so disastrous to the young. 

Walk down the streets of many of our towns and cities where 
the selling of liquor is licensed and you see on every hand the 
open door of the saloon, the grog shop, and the dive, with bril- 
liant lights and decorated walls. The rooms are warm and 
comfortable in winter and delightfully cool in summer—made 
as attractive as possible with a view of enticing the young men 
and women—for what? That the proprietors may reap a mone- 
tary reward, regardless of the fact that they must know that 
they are contributing to the destruction of the character, self- 
respect, and reputation of their customers. 

The liquor dealers advise moral suasion and education with 
reference to the evil of intemperance; but what are they doing 
toward cooperating with the temperance people in influencing 
the drunkard to reform? Do they issue pamphlets, deliver lec- 
tures, or in any other way attempt to infinence the tippler to 
be more temperate? Is it not their business to extend their 
trade by increasing the number of their customers? 

It is most surprising that a great many persons engaged in 
the liquor traffic are apparently good, kind-hearted men, and 
yet, because of the profit in the business, shut their eyes to the 
injury done to the individual and society by the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors. These men are banded together with a 
view of self-protection against the penalty of the laws which 
are enacted for the control of the liquor business. They em- 
ploy the best legal talent available with a view of preventing 
the enactment of laws which will in any way restrict the sale 
of intoxicating liquor or interfere with their business. They 
strive to have sent to the legislative bodies men whom they 
know will prevent the passage of any laws which are intended 
to restrict the sale of liquor. They appear before committees of 
legislatures and Congress, through their trained attorneys, and 
endeavor to prove that their business is honorable and justifi- 
able, and that there is no occasion for legislation restricting it. 

Of late years the necessity of the conservation of our na- 
tional resources has been occupying the attention of our legis- 
lators, State and National. Laws have been enacted to protect 
our forests and water supply. Millions of dollars have been 
spent in controlling cholera and other contagious diseases 
among our domestic animals, and to eliminate the boll weevil 
from the southern cotton fields and the yarious blights from 
our fruit orchards. What greater national resource has our 
country than our boys and girls, and why should not the Goy- 
ernment protect them from the blight caused by the use of 
intoxicating liquors? If the Federal Government can protect 
the people against the use of opium, why should it not protect 
them against other poisons. 

Many of the young men of the country are realizing that 
those who drink are greatly handicapped in the battle for 
employment or advancement of salary. Where can a clerk get 
a position if he drinks? Who will employ a lawyer if he is 
known as a drinking man? Who will trust the health of himself 
or family to a physician who is known to frequent the saloons? 

It has been my privilege to train nearly a score of young men 
as clerks, and every one of them who drank has failed to pro- 
gress, while the others have been gradually promoted and now 
occupy positions of trust and responsibility. Those who have 
failed were brilliant and naturally capable, but drink soon 
showed its effect; they would come to work late, were drowsy 
and indifferent; their interest in their work lagged, and they 


were watching the clock and impatiently waiting for the end of 
the day's toil; they were disinclined to show initiative or to 
improve themselves by study and close application; they ceased 
to be interested in their duties and took no pride in excelling 
their associates, and as a result they lost their positions and 
were compelled to take a lower grade of work at-a lower salary. 
I could give you many instances of such failures, but I will not 
take the time to do so. 

Many of the great railroad companies, manufacturers, and 
other employers of labor employ only men who are abstainers. 
Sixty-five of the fraternal insurance companies will not admit 
as members those who are known to frequent the saloons. 

If there is a young man within these walls who is inclined 
to think that he can tipple with safety, I implore him to cease, 
for he is fastening upon himself a habit that will surely drag 
him down to failure and despair. Learn from the experience 
of others, and not attempt to prove that you can drink when 
you please and stop when you please. It can not be done, and 
you can not safely undertake it. 

In calling the roll of our boyhood friends we observe that 
many of them have failed to succeed in life. They had good 
educations and splendid opportunities, but because of being ad- 
dicted to the drinking of liquor they have been so handicapped 
in the contest that they have fallen by the wayside, and a large 
majority of them have already passed over the great divide as 
the result of this habit. 

More progress has been made during the last 50 years in enr- 
tailing the liquor traffic than during the entire history of civ- 
ilization prior to that time. During the dark days of the Civil 
War the women of this country North and South were left in 
charge of the families of the brave men and boys at the front. 
After they had welcomed home the survivors of that terrible 
conflict they attacked the great dragon of intemperance, which 
had ruined so many of their sons, fathers, and brothers, and 
about 40 years ago a number of women gathered in Hillsboro, 
Ohio, and laid out a plan of campaign against the liquor traffic. 
These Christian women with prayer and entreaty began to 
plead with the saloon keepers to give up the business. Great 
mass meetings were held, which were addressed by reformed 
drunkards. I remember as a boy attending these meetings in 
Cambridge, Ohio, and seeing the women daily kneeling in the 
streets praying that Almighty God might touch the hearts of 
the saloon keepers and spare their boys from acquiring the 
habit of drink. Many of them, I am pleased to say, did quit 
the business. They have kept up the fight, and it seems that 
victory is in sight. By education, organization, and systematic 
effort they succeeded in convincing the business men, the pro- 
fessional men, and the farmers of the country that it was their 
duty to themselves and their families to help annihiiate the 
liquor traffic, and under the leadership of some of the brainiest 
men and women of this country an organization has been ef- 
fected which has resulted in 14 States going into the prohibition 
column, and more will pass prohibitory laws when the legisla- 
tures meet next month. 

In my own State of Idaho we have local option, and there 
are no saloons in three-fourths of the counties. The three 
principal political parties at recent conventions adopted plat- 
forms committing the party to prohibition, and I predict that 
within one year there will not be a saloon in the State. 

The liquor dealers admit that their business is of such a 
nature that laws are necessary for its control. They realize 
that much of the argument against it is true, and some of them 
aro urging certain reforms, evidently with the hope that the 
onward march of sentiment in favor of the abolishment of the 
liquor traffic may be halted. 

Many of our most active temperance men throughout the 
country were only a few years ago indifferent to the cause of 
temperance, but after they had observed the great injury result- 


ing from the traffic and considered the increase in our criminal 


population, and the increase in poverty and unemployment be- 
cause of the drink habit, they had their eyes opened to the 
necessity of eradicating the saloons. In dry counties and States 
the number of inmates in the jails has greatly decreased and 
there is less poverty and distress among the working classes. 
With the eradication of the saloons the brewery buildings are 
being turned into flour mills and factories, and the rooms for- 
merly occupied by the saloons are being used for other lines of 
business. The young men, instead of being tipplers and loafers, 
are turning their attention to business, the professions and 
trades, and making homes for their families. How anyone can 
stand for the saloon in the light of the crime, poverty, and 
broken hearts it is daily causing is a mystery to me. 
TEMPERANCE SENTIMENT IS INCREASING, 

In the early days of our Republic it was no uncommon thing 

for our statesmen, business men, and even ministers of the 
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gospel to partake of intoxicating beverages. To-day it would be 
a disgrace for any official or professional man to be seen under 
the influence of liquor, and if a minister of the gospel should 
drink intoxicating beverages he would be expelled from the 
church in disgrace. 

I recently talked with men in my State who have always op- 
posed local option, who said they are heartily in favor of State- 
wide and Nation-wide prohibition because they believe if the 
liquor traffic could be completely driven out all the people would 
be more prosperous and happy, thousands of young men who 
are now addicted to the drink habit would become sober and 
industrious citizens and be real factors in their community in 
the upbuilding of the country, and that the money now being 
spent for intoxicating liquor would go into channels which 
would make for the prosperity of all the people. 

A dozen years ago there was a saloon in either end of the 
Capitol. It was just as easy to get a drink of liquor there as at 
any saloon. Senators and Representatives were often under the 
influence of liquor while engaged in the discharge of their im- 
portant official duties. Just think of men, who were sent here 
to represent the interests of the millions of people of this great 
country, deliberately incapacitating themselves for the trans- 
action of business because of liquor drinking. But, thanks to 
the good men and women of this country who have been fight- 
ing the liquor traffic, public sentiment drove the saloons out. 
You never see a drunken Member of either House in the Capi- 
tol, and if there should be such he would be so discredited 
by his colleagues and his constituents that he could not be re- 
elected. : 

Twenty years ago there were 1,100 barrooms in the District 
of Columbia, and now there are only 300 because of restrictive 
legislation. 

I sincerely hope this resolution to amend the Constitution to 
prohibit the sale or manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquors 
will pass and be speedily ratified by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures. We are making wonderful progress, and if we con- 
tinue the fight we will surely win, and then the youth of this 
country will be freed from the awful temptations which are now 
carrying so many of them to ruin. No more saloons mean less 
jails and penitentiaries, fewer hospitals and insane asylums, 
more happy homes and successful young men and women, and a 
more contented and prosperous people. 

In Lincoln Park in this city there stands a bronze statue of 
the great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. In one hand he holds 
the emancipation proclamation, while the other is stretched out 
as if in protection over the black man who crouches at his feet. 
This poor creature is bound hand and foot by heavy chains, 
typical of the condition of slavery which his race endured for 
centuries. Upon his back are the marks of the cruel lash. In 
gazing upon that statue, are you not reminded of the slaves of 
strong drink, who are bound by chains more galling and hateful 
than those which bound the African slave, and whose wives 
and children are appealing to the sober people of this land to 
send them relief by banishing forever from this country the 
liquor traffic? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed at this time to 
voting for House joint resolution No. 168, providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the beverage-liquor 
traffic, because I believe that the liquor question is one for the 
States to solve. This matter, so far as the States are concerned, 
is still in an experimental stage, and until it has been con- 
clusively proven that it is impossible for the States to eradicate 
the evil caused by the excessive use of alcoholic beverages, it 
would be unwise to pass a constitutional amendment which 
would be so difficult to repeal in the event that it is found that 
the State laws can better regulate the liquor question than any 
law that might be passed by our National Government. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 


Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 

LAND] is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, some clever writer has said 
that the average tory mind has just four mental attitudes 
toward all public questions. Whenever anything new is pro- 
posed, especially if it be in the interest of the people, the tory 
mind at once adopts toward it its first mental attitude. It says, 
“Why, this thing never was done before. Therefore it is 
wrong, immoral, and unconstitutional. Our fathers never did 
anything like this, and that is sure proof that it is wrong.” 
Then, after the people have begun to think the thing over a 
little and have come to the conclusion that it is not quite so 
wrong after all, the tory mind adopts toward it its second 
mental attitude, and it says, Why, this thing may be all right 
as a theory, but it is not practical. It will not work. This isa 


practical world, and you can not make this thing work.” And 
then, after the people have thought it over a while longer and 
concluded that not only is it right, but that it probably will 
work, the tory mind adopts toward it its third mental attitude, 
and it says, “ Why, this thing may be all right as a theory, and 
it may be practical some time, but not now. This is the wrong 
time to try it. It will unsettle business conditions if you try 
it now. It is not an issue in this campaign anyway. This is 
the wrong time to bring it up.” And then, after the people have 
thoroughly made up their minds that it is right and that it is 
practical, and that they want it, the tory mind adopts its fourth 
and final mental attitude, and says, Why, we were for this 
thing from the very beginning.” [Laughter and applause.) I 
have seen on this floor gentlemen in ali four of those mental 
attitudes this afternoon. 

I am going to vote to submit this great question to the arbitra- 
ment of public opinion in the United States, and I refuse to 
place my judgment above the judgment of my fellow-citizens in 
this country. 

I refuse to take the position that a man on this floor may not 
submit a constitutional amendment, demanded by a respectable 
number of American citizens, for fear, forsooth, that 36 States 
in the Union will do an unconscionable wrong. I can not take 
that position. I am surprised that our friends who frankly 
represent the liquor interests, and who are opposed on principle 
to prohibition, should themselves be unwilling to submit the 
question to the issue of the popular vote. Any man who votes 
against submitting this proposition votes that he is not willing 
to trust the manner provided by the Constitution for its own 
amendment. He is not willing to trust the legislatures of 36 
States in the Union. They say that 36 States may control the 
judgment of 12 States. Aye, they can; and the Constitution 
was formed upon that very basis. That is the very bond of our 
Union, that when three-fourths of the States conclude that 
something is inimicable to the national life they have a right 
to banish it from our borders. Twelve States have no right 
to control 36; but every State admitted under the flag, every 
star planted in that fleld of blue, was planted under the ex- 
pressed agreement that it had an equal right with all the other 
States to vote upon constitutional amendments. 

Therefore I say this question must be submitted. I can not 
understand the attitude of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop], who says that there is a demand of the American 
people that this question be voted on on the floor of this House, 
but that there is no demand that it be voted on at home in 
the several States of the Union. He may be able to reconcile 
those two statements, but I am not. [Applanse.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, up to this very moment I did 
not know that I was to be recognized. I had agreed to give 
up the time, and I thought I was not to speak; but I am 
glad enough to occupy a few minutes on this subject. 

In the first place, the city of Seattle, in which I reside, went 
15,000 wet in the last election, and the city of Bremerton, in 
which I resided before I moved over to the city of Seattle, the 
principal city in the district in which I now reside, went wet 
by a substantial majority. So that the district in which I now 
reside, about 90 per cent of it, is about 15,000 wet. But I was 
elected from the State of Washington at large, and the State 
of Washington at large went about 19,000 dry. So that if I 
were to depend upon the verdict of the people who elected me 
to Congress, I should yote dry. If I were to depend upon the 
verdict of the people in the district in which I now reside, 
under the new apportionment, I should vote “wet.” But I 
think there is a greater obligation than that resting upon me. 
I believe that the subject at issue is so important that any 
vote of the people of my district, or of my State for that mat- 
ter, given subsequent to my election, should not in any man- 
ner be controlling of my vote. I would not vote with the saloon 
interest, I would not vote the way the saloons and the liquor 
dives of this country wanted me to vote on this thing, under 
any consideration on earth. [Applause.] There are only 
two sides to the question, according to my idea. They are 
the wet and the dry. There are those here who by their votes 
are going to serve the liquor interests, and are going to help 
the dives and brothels, and the dirty, low places where liquor 
is sold in this country, and there are others who are going to 

it. There is no use pretending that you are dry, but are 
going to vote wet. 

I have some respect for the men who stand up here and say 
that they believe, under all the circumstances and conditions 
that exist, it is best to vote wet, and that they therefore are 
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for the liquor traffic continuing; but I can not bring myself to 
a position where I can respect the views of those who say that 
they are dry, but nevertheless are going to vote wet. So I say 
that in this instance I am glad enough to give my vote and my 
voice against the saloon and against the liquor traffic. My posi- 
tion is in the Recorp here on the subject of the Philippine bill, to 
which I submitted an amendment to effect prohibition in the 
Philippine Islands. I am glad enough to say that in the State 
of Washington, where we had a lick at it the other day, we 
wiped out the liquor business, and I believe that the people of 
the State of Washington favor national prohibition. I believe 
that the people of this country favor national prohibition, 
and I do not believe it is right or proper, or that it is Amer- 
ican, to advance the idea that one-fourth of these States in 
this Union should be permitted to maintain their brothels and 
to invade the dry territory in opposition to the will of three- 
fourths. 

There is one gentleman who made a speech here to-day for the 
wets who, I think, is the most consistent of all who have spoken, 
and that is the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORE], 
who stood here and defended the saloon as an institution—not 
liquor drinking, but defended the saloon as an institution—and 
right along with it he defended open prostitution as an institu- 
tion. He believed that the house of ill-fame was right as an in- 
stitution. He did not defend the practices, but he believed in 
maintaining the segregated district. He believed in maintaining 
segregated districts in this country for houses of prostitution, 
and the two go together. [Laughter.] You may laugh or you 
may make fun, but the two go together—the saloon and the 
house of prostitution—and I do not see why any man should 
stand up here and defend the saloon unless he also does as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] did—defend the 
houses of prostitution and oppose the Kenyon bill, and oppose 
any bill that tends, in our cities and municipalities, to put the 
brothels of any kind out of business. He is consistent, and I 
glory in his consistency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Have I any time to yield back? 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman has consumed his five 
minutes. > 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I did not intend to surprise the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan] by yielding time to him; but the 
memorandum that I had from the gentleman from Alabama had 
the gentleman down for five minutes. I now yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose nor my 
desire to discuss the merits of this resolution, but to give very 
briefly the reasons for my vote. I have never been extreme in 
my views upon this question, and while I have always believed 
that the excessive use of intoxicating liquors is one of the great- 
est evils of our country, I have believed that under local-option 
laws enacted by the several States communities could better 
regulate their sale and with more hope of a proper enforcement 
of the law when adopted than could be done under State or 
national prohibitory laws that might be in conflict with the sen- 
timent of such communities. 

I have in my home county voted for local option, where I 
believed it could be and where it has been successfully enforced ; 
but four years ago I voted against State-wide prohibition, be- 
lieving that, if adopted, it could not or would not be enforced in 
certain cities and communities of the State where the majority 
of the people were against it. 

I have grave doubt about the wisdom of the consideration of 
this resolution by Congress, as the most ardent friends of the 
measure frankly admit that it is marked for certain defeat. I 
have grave doubts about the wisdom of its adoption even from 
the standpoint of the temperance people, as it would have no 
effect till ratified by three-fourths of the States, which probably 
can not be had now, nor for years to come. 

I have no patience with some of our leaders who have told us 
to-day that this resolution should be considered by the House; 
that it is a great national question that the people demand us 
to consider and to settle, but that we should defeat it. They 
misconstrue the demand of the people. The demand is not that 
we shall consider it, but to pass it and submit it to the States 
for their consideration. 

I have no patience with these guardians of the old Democratic 
doctrine of State rights, who stand here to-day and by their 
votes refuse to give the States an opportunity to pass upon this 
question. 

This resolution is before us, and as I am called upon to vote 
upon it I will vote as I believe a majority of my constituents 
desire me to vote. I have received many thousands of requests 


by petitions, letters, and telegrams from representative — — 
asking me to vote for it. True, many good friends good men 
and good citizens—have asked me to vote against it; but I’ 
believe a large majority of my constituents desire the resolution | 
passed, so as to submit the question to the States for ratification, 
and acting upon my best information of their wishes, I shall! 
vote for it in obedience to their requests. [Applause.] 

The question was taken, and there werc—yeas 197, nays 199, ; 
answered “present” 1, not voting 41. 


LEGATION BUILDING AT HABANA, CUBA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read 
with accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, ad 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, requesting that the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives an item for the acquisition of legation premises at Habana, 
Cuba, amounting to $100,000. 

This request has my hearty approval, and I venture to urge 
this appropriation upon the Congress with great earnestness. 
I think that the whole country now sees how desirable it is that 
we should be upon the same footing of advantage in foreign 
capitals that other Governments are. This purchase is recom- 
mended in the spirit of the recent policy sanctioned by Congress 
in these matters, and I sincerely hope that we may not miss 
this unusual opportunity in the city of Habana. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


THE Wurre House, December 22, 1914. 
PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SELDOMRIÐGE]. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, the last session of the 
Sixty-third Congress is rapidly drawing to a close. This has 
been a Congress of great moment to the American people, but 
no vote that has been taken during this session is more preg- 
nant with interest and is more fraught with concern to every 
American home than the vote that will be taken in this body 
to-night. 

We have listened with patience and consideration to the 
arguments which have been presented on both sides of this 
question, and we are now to decide if we shall give to the 
American people the simple right that is vouchsafed to them by 
their Constitution to express themselves on the great question 
of national prohibition of the liquor traffic, 

I am not disposed to take responsibility as a legislator to say 
to the people of my country that they are not entitled and quali- 
fied to render a verdict at the ballot box upon a question of 
such momentous importance. 

I represent a State that has recently passed upon the ques- 
tion of State-wide prohibition, and by an overwhelming vote 
Colorado has joined the number of States which have banished 
the open and licensed sale of liquor from their borders. We 
realize that the suppression of the liquor traffic is an advance 
along lines of social uplift and economical advantage, and we 
believe that these advantages should be enjoyed by the Nation 
and not be limited by State lines. The arguments that have 
been presented here against the adoption of this resolution were 
advanced against the amendments relating to the income tax 
and the election of United States Senators by the people. 
Every reform that has ever been advocated in the interests of 
the people has been fought by those who were satisfied with pres- 
ent conditions and who saw no evils to redress. They keep 
their faces to the past and can not read the signs of the times 
aright. This great issue will not down. This House may defeat 
it to-night. Congress may refuse to submit it to a vote of the 
people, but it will come back to this Chamber during the next 
two years with more insistency and backed by a stronger popu- 
lar appeal than it has come to-day. Those Members who refuse 
to give the people the right to vote upon this question may rest 
assured of the fact that they will have to answer for their votes 
before a tribunal which will be most eager to justify its right 
to pass upon this question. 

My friends, we are coming to higher ground in this country 
when as legislators and citizens we are debating and considering 
questions that touch the welfare and social condition of the 
American people, All other matters of domestic importance, the 
tariff question, and all the manifold questions that relate to the 
lesser life of the people, are subordinate to this question, which 
not only affects the economic, intellectual, and social life of this 
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generation, but which relates itself to the life and character of 
generations yet unborn. 

This question has now entered the arena of discussion along 
economic lines. It has ceased to be solely a moral or altruistic 
question, and whenever you bring a question to the front in 
this country that touches the American pocketbook, that in- 
creases the efficiency of labor, and adds to the strength and 
power of production, you have raised an issue which will not 
down, but will widen its scope until it affects every State and 
municipality in this country. [Applause.] 

Much has been said in this debate which has not been germane 
to the question at issue. Much time has been given to discussing 
the ineffectiveness and nonenforcement of prohibitory laws, 
and the charge has been made that the sacred right of local 
self-government is being assailed by this legislation. Some 
Members affirm that this measure is not in the line of true 
temperance, and predict that its adoption will lead to a greater 
use of intoxicants through the violation and disregard of 
prohibition laws. These and other related matters should be 
left to the sober and intelligent judgment of the electorate. 
Thousands of our citizens representing every State in the 
Union have appealed to Congress to submit this amendment. 
This is the only question at issue. Shall we deny to the 
people an opportunity to pass upon this question in the 
constitutional manner provided by the framers of our organic 
law? 

The evils of the liquor traffic have been generally admitted, 
and its control and regulation by law has been recognized as 
necessary to the safety and good order of society. The plea 
is made that we are taking away from the States some right 
of self-government, and yet Congress has been legislating for 
many years past on many questions affecting individual and 
property rights which were formerly regarded as purely within 
State control, but which Congress has now placed under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Our national growth has been so rapid, 
means of transportation have -become so widely and easily 
available, the social and commercial interests of individuals, 
communities, and States have become so intimate that the 
need for general legislation on all questions arising from these 
conditions can not be disputed. If the Civil War had never 
been fought, and if slavery had been abolished through peace- 
ful agencies, the development of the Nation’s powers and the 
needs of our people would have required a substantial modifica- 
tion of the old State rights theory so strongly held by the 
fathers of the Republic. The advocates of this doctrine have 
yielded their views so many times, when local interests were 
to be helped by Federal aid, that they can not justify their 
opposition to this measure on any such theory. 

We have all the facts we need to guide our judgment in 
our attitude toward the liquor traffic. We know it to be a 
social, an economic, and a political evil. Its suppression will 
contribute to a better manhood and womanhood. It will lift 
the curse of inherited tendency and disease from childhood; 
young manhood will be free from its tempting allurements; 
vices which flourish in the physical and mental atmosphere 
which it creates will find no fruitful human soil in which to 
be propagated; life will become more sacred; the standard of 
living will be raised, and there will be an increased demand 
for the products of the farm and factory; ignorance will be 
banished through the efforts of State and Nation when relieved 
of the burdens imposed by the liquor traffic; the school and col- 
lege will have a much larger place in the thought and purpose 
of the people. We are pleading to-day for the protection and 
security of the American home. There are forces at work to 
break down its influence. We can not build up our Nation if 
we allow the character and usefulness of the home to be weak- 
ened and destroyed. We are opposing one of its greatest 
enemies when we seek the suppression of the liquor traffic. It 
contributes no benefit either to the individual or to society; if 
it could only limit its victims to those who directly surrendered 
themselves to its control, the cost to society and the Nation 
might not be so great; but when we see our childhood and 
womanhood attacked and the State and Nation even becoming 
aceessories to the assault, does not every instinct of humanity 
and patriotism demand that the Nation, instead of permitting 
the downfall and destruction of our homes, should become their 
defender and upbuilder? The adoption of this amendment will 
place a safeguard around every American fireside. It will 
brighten the lives of thousands of devoted wives and mothers 
and give to all our children a free opportunity for the fullest 
exercise of mental and physical powers. 

There is a rising tide of prohibition sentiment throughout the 
entire Nation. We are giving ourselves with increasing inter- 
est to the solution of problems affecting national production 
and the elimination of waste in the deyelopment of our natural 


resources. We have expended large sums in making investi- 
gations and experiments along these lines, and much valuable 
information has been secured and wise and salutary legisla- 
tion has been enacted. We are now proceeding to think and 
plan legislatively for the conservation of the citizen. We can 
not put into operation agencies of a constructive character with- 
out recognizing the necessity of destroying those that make for 
individual weakness and waste. The movement against the 
organized liquor traffic, which began as a religious and moral 
propaganda, has now gathered to itself a mighty-company of 
those who realize that it blocks the way to national and social 
betterment. The strain of competition for domestic and foreign 
markets which rests upon our industrial system has produced 
an intensive study of conditions affecting the output of labor. 
The employer must not only concern himself in providing his 
workmen with the most efficient tools and machinery and in 
giving them a healthful and suitable working environment, but 
he must be concerned about the lives these men live when they 
are outside his factory and have some knowledge of conditions 
affecting their social and family life. The employer, whether 
individual or corporate, who gives no thought to these matters 
is neglectful of his economic interests. Society is demanding 
that the exploitation of labor under unhealthful and needless 
dangerous conditions shall cease and that the laborer shal) be 
decently housed and fed. In the face of these salutary require- 
ments is there any reason why the State or the Nation should 
allow a traffic to exist that operates directly against the wel- 
fare of the individual and makes for economic loss and waste? 
The laborer who gives his support to the liquor interests is 
doing himself the greatest possible injury. It weakens his 
efficiency and lays upon himself a burden of production he 
should not bear. ‘The toll of charges laid upon the Nation by 
the liquor traffic in the suppression of crime, the care of the 
insane, the relief of pauperism must ultimately be borne by the 
producers of the country. Those who work in the factory and 
on the farm must largely carry the load of taxation that is 
necessary to support the Government and all of its local subdi- 
visions. If we can abolish the liquor traffic we will lighten 
this burden and contribute much to the welfare of every pro- 
ducer and laborer. The day of national deliverance from the 
power and influence of the saloon is rapidly approaching. 
Every contest waged in the cause of temperance is contributing 
to that end. Those of us who are supporting this amendment 
will never regret the opportunity which is here given us to 
enroll ourselves on the side of the Nation, the family, and the 
citizen. We are voting to dissolve the partnership which has 
existed for so many years between the Nation and the liquor 
business. This dissolution must be absolute and perpetual. 
Let us give the voter an opportunity to express himself on the 
question of national prohibition. 


In conclusion, I desire to append an excerpt from a speech 
delivered by the great orator and statesman of the South, Henry 
W. Grady, during a campaign that was waged in Atlanta for 
the readmission of the saloon. Mr. Grady never rose to a 
greater height of eloquence nor rendered a more telling service 
in behalf of his fellow men than when he uttered this terrific 
and unimpeachable indictment of the liquor traffic: 


My friends, hesitate before you vote liquor back into Atlanta, now 
that it is shut out. Don't trust it. It is powerful, aggressive, and uni- 
versal in its attacks. To-night it enters an humble home to strike the 
roses from a woman's cheek, and to-morrow it challenges this Republic 
in the Halls of Con, To-day it strikes a crust from the lips of a 
starving child, and to-morrow levies tribute from the Government itself. 
There is no cottage in this city humble enough to escape it; no palace 
strong enough to shut it out. It defies the law when it can not coerce 
suffrage. It is flexible to cajole, but merciless in victory. It is the 
mortal enemy of peace and order; the despoiler of men, the terror 
of women, the cloud that shadows the face of children, the demon that 
has dug more graves and sent more souls unshrived to judgment than 
all the pestilences that have wasted life since God sent the plagues to 
Egypt and all the wars that have been fought since Joshua stood be- 
E Jericho. Oh my countrymen, loving God and humanity, do not 

ring this grand old city again under the dominion of that power. It 
ean profit no man by its return. It can uplift no 5 revive no 
interest, remedy no wrong. Lou know that it can not. t comes to 
destroy, and it shall profit mainly by the ruin of your sons or mine. It 
comes to mislead human souls and to crush human hearts under its 
rumbling wheels. It comes to bring gray-haired mothers down in shame 
and sorrow to their graves. It comes to destroy the wife’s love into 
despair and her pride into shame. It comes to still the laughter on 
the lips of little children. It comes to stifle all the music of the home 
and fill it with silence and desolation. It comes to ruin your body and 
mind, to wreck your home, and it knows that it must measure its pros- 
forty. Dr the swiftness and certainty with which it wrecks this work. 
ow will you vote it back? 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
deemed it their duty to report a rule to the House for con- 
sideration of this pending proposition or joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
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relating to the prohibition of the sale, manufacture for sale, 


transportation for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating 
liquors for-beverage purposes in the United States, and so forth. 

After presenting the rule, the majority of chat committee im- 
mediately proceeded to hammer the very proposition authorized 
by the rule for the purpose of withholding consideration of 
this proposed amendment from the people, the primary source 
and final arbiter of all political authority. 

For my part, I am not willing, by my vote, to withhold con- 
sideration of this proposed amendment from the people of my 
district and of the States who are asking for an opportunity 
to be heard on this question, and I shall vote in favor of the sub- 
mission of the proposition to the people of the States, who may 
determine for themselves, through their several legislatures, 
whether the Constitution of the United States shall be so 
amended or not. 

What the finai result may be I know not, but I believe the 
majority of the people of my district desire an opportunity to 
consider this question for themselves, and I believe I would not 
be doing my duty to the people of the district responsible for 
my occupying a seat in this body to so vote after the proposition 
has been submitted to the House for consideration. I am not 
willing to assume the authority to help kill this resolution in 
this House. I value not the suggestions made that it violates 
the rights of the States, nor do I regard the claim or threat 
made that the law could not be enforced or would be nullified 
by deliberate violation thereof. If the Constitution should be 
so changed, there ought to be enough power in the Republic 
to enforce this law and all laws provided for in the Constitution. 
It will require three-fourths of the legislatures of the several 
States to adopt or ratify said joint resolution before this can 
become an amendment to the Federal Constitution. If there is 
not sufficient public or general demand for this proposed amend- 
ment, why should the opponents fear its submission? Let the 
people of the States be heard. It is their right. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. FALCONER]. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, this day is a record-making 
day in this the greatest legislative body in the world. No 
problem or question that has been presented to this Congress 
is commanding the attention of the people of this country 
more than the question now before the House. There is a line 
of demarcation, sir, between the forces in conflict. On one 
side are those who favor liquor, or at least the liquor saloon, 
and on the other are the men who favor the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquor. I get as much satisfaction personally by 
voting on this proposition as on any problem or question on 
which I have had the opportunity of registering my vote since 
I have been a Member of Congress. One characteristic is 
always observed in a discussion of the liquor question. The 
opposition to this resolution to-day has used the old stock 
phraseology that is characteristic of opposition in every city 
or State in this Union that has debated temperance legislation. 
It has been suggested by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann] that the adoption of this amendment would breed liars, 
hypocrites, and bigots, and it has been suggested by the gen- 
teman from Missouri [Mr. BanTHorpri that the adoption of 
this resolution would breed hypocrites and bigots. We have 
heard that stock argument so long and so often that we feel 
that the antitemperance interests of the country have a sub- 
sidized right to use these terms. Out in the State of Washing- 
ton, some years ago, we were involved in a conflict of this kind. 
We voted for local option, and the burden of the opposition’s 
argument then was that this was not a local question but a 
State question. Recently the State of Washington had a con- 
test, and the men who opposed temperance shifted again to 
what they thought was a safe position, and said that this is 
not a State question but a National question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. FALCONER. And so we come here to-day, and the 
eminent gentlemen—men who are high in the affairs of this 
House and in the affairs of this Nation—tell us that we ought 
not to destroy property—tell us that prohibition does not pro- 
hibit. I would like to see the color of the man’s hair who says 
that prohibition does prohibit absolutely. It does not prohibit 
in every particular; and when we come to a moral status 
where prohibitory legislation absolutely prohibits we will not 
need prohibitory laws. At the present time prohibitory laws 
do not prohibit murder or thievery. Gentlemen, prohibition is 
coming. This is the opening gun; and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HTIIN ] who said to-day that if you defeat this 
resolution now it will not come up again for 20 years will have 


a rude awakening, because the temperance forces of this coun- 
‘try will knock continually and continuously at the doors of 
Congress and demand that which brings much good to the 
men, women, and children of America. Property destruction! 
Is there a man on the floor of this House who opposes this reso- 
lution who would vote to-day to make Alaska dry, when there 
is now no property to be destroyed? Alaska hes 35,000 white 
people, and we have just appropriated a thousand dollars per 
capita for a Government railroad up there; and if we were to 
come and ask you to vote to make Alaska dry, what would you 
say? Would you go behind the excuse and say you do not 
believe in the Government of the United States telling the 
citizens of Alaska what they should do, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have more wards and dependents in Alaska whom 
we are morally bound to protect than there are white citizens, 
and when it is a fact that this Federal Government owns 99 
per cent of the 580.000 square miles of Alaska Territory? 

In every mark of the procedure in an antiliquor fight the 
forces favoring the saloon find one excuse after another, and 
to-day is no exception. 

Here in the Congress of the United States the author of this 
resolution [Mr. Hopson] and his supporters are referred to as 
wreckers of the Constitution, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDEnwoop!] suggests that the very foundation of 
this Republic is being threatened. Threatened by whom? The 
temperance forces of the country. Is there a man in the Con- 
gress who seriously believes this? No man says aye. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] would not vote 
for this resolution on constitutional grounds, and further as- 
serts that he does not believe in this method of amending the 
Constitution. Would the gentleman forever bar the people from 
amending the Constitution? If not, he and they will have to 
submit to this very method. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Vortwer] protects his action, 
yoting against this resolution, by stating that Washington was 
a brewer, Jefferson a distiller, and Lincoln a bartender. Mr. 
Speaker, there are no limits to which a sympathizer with the 
modern saloon will not go to attain an end. Every man in 
America endowed ‘with an average degree of patriotism would 
hesitate to indulge in such reckless chicanery. 

The call comes to-day to every Member to face this issue on 
his own responsibility. Here is a great opportunity to do a 
good act with a correspondingly great responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the opportunity, and willingly do I 
accept the responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, my term in the Congress of the United States is 
limited to two years, a term extraordinary in actual service and 
the enactment of advanced legislation, and, sir, from the bottom 
of my heart I am glad of this opportunity to register in the 
Journal of this legislative body and in the permanent records 
of my country a vote favoring the passage of ‘this national pro- 
hibition resolution, which, in the final analysis, gives the peo- 
ple of each and every State of this Union an opportunity to go 
on record in electing men to the legislatures of the several 
States who will vote to eliminate the saloon and its product 
from our governmental fabric, and eliminate intemperance from 
the social features of American life. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Saati] will have time yielded to him later. I 
want now to yield one minute of my time to him, to be added 
to that which he will be yielded later, and to reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I yield nine minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALLI is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to consider 
this proposed amendment to our Federal Constitution with care 
and deliberation, and I have reluctantly reached the conclusion 
that I can not conscientiously support it. I use the word 
reluctantly“ with all sincerity. North Carolina is a dry 
State. Several years ago by legislative authority a referendum 
was taken upon this question, and the electorate by a large ma- 
jority ratified a law forbidding the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. So far as I am advised, a majority of our 
people still favor State-wide prohibition. I have received tele- 
grams, letters, and petitions from citizens and organizations 
asking me to vote for this amendment. Some of these are from 
valued friends and estimable citizens who are strongly opposed 
to traffic in intoxicating liquors, and who sincerely wish the 
National Government to place a ban on the traffic. I wish I 
could comply with these requests, 
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It may be quite true that an affirmative vote would offer the 
path of least resistance. It would be the easiest thing to do and 
would require less explanation. Let me say, in the first place, 
that one’s duty is not to be tested by the fact that one believes 
in prohibition or the contrary. One may be the most ardent 
advocate of prohibitory laws in the form of local option or 
State-wide prohibition and yet feel impelled to oppose the trans- 
-fer to the Federal Government of the power to regulate and 
control its manufacture and sale. This is my position. 

Upon my responsibility as a Member of the Federal Legisla- 
ture I must take a broader view of the subject. In my opinion 
the right to control should remain with the several States, where 
it now resides. To surrender this right would constitute a dan- 
gerous precedent and would seriously impair our organic form 
of government. It would return in many ways to plague us in 
the future. 

Whatever method of reasoning others may adopt, no Democrat, 
and particularly no southern Democrat, can afford to vote for 
this amendment. My earliest lessons in the fundamentals of 
Democracy were taught me in North Carolina, beginning about 
1885, when I heard our veteran Senators, Vance and Ransom, 
and other learned and patriotic men condemn the efforts of the 
Federal Congress and administration to control our elections 
and regulate the qualifications of franchise. Our press united in 
maintaining the right of the State to control not only the right 
of suffrage but all its local affairs. All sumptuary laws have 
ever been regarded as distinctly local. 

The people of every State, one and all, should remain jealous 
of any inyasion of this right. It will constitute a disastrous 
blow at our form of dual government when the States cease to 
safeguard their exclusive rights to exercise and enforce all the 
police powers which they reserved when they framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Temperance and total abstinence can not be created wholly by 
law. They are attained by a process of education of the indi- 
yidual conscience and by gradual evolution. Unless a fair pro- 
portion of the people in a given community or State have beeu 
induced voluntarily to adopt temperate habits or to abstain from 
the use of intoxicating liquors and to favor the adoption and 
enforcement of prohibitory laws, then such laws will not be en- 
forced, and the last stage will be worse than the first. Who 
doubts this proposition? Now, it is true that this process of 
evolution in the civic mind and conscience has progressed more 
in some States than others. There are a number of States where 
a referendum on prohibition would disclose a large adverse ma- 
jority. It is now seriously proposed to enable these States a 
majority of whose citizens favor prohibition to impose prohibi- 
tion on these States whose people do not favor prohibition. Sup- 
pose the plan should be successfully carried out; what would be 
the result? Either the law would be a dead letter and openly 
ignored, with a eonsequent disregard of all law, or the Federal 
Government would send its spies and deputies to enter the homes 
and shops of the people and arraign its citizens before the courts. 
Eyen then the law could not be enforced, but such attempted 
enforcement would array the people of the States against the 
Federal Government and promote disorder and crime. 

I stated that the growth of a sentiment for prohibition was a 
matter of education and gradual evolution. Let me illustrate 
the above proposition by applying it to North.Carolina. In 1881 
a referendum was had in that State upon the question of State- 
wide prohibition, and it was defeated by a large majority—more 
than 50,000, as I recall. Suppose at that time, in the face of 
that adverse sentiment, the Federal Government had attempted 
to enforce a drastic prohibitory law. What would have fol- 
lowed? The people would have rebelled. Not only this, but the 
cause of temperance or total abstinence would have been seri- 
usly retarded, if not permanently checked. By a parity of rea- 
soning, why would not the same result follow in Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, or New York, assuming that these States are not yet 
ready to adopt State-wide prohibitory laws? I ask why? 

The States of the South have contended that the fifteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution was an egregious mis- 
take and a crime against our civilization, Why? Primarily 
because this amendment invaded the right of the States to con- 
trol the qualifications of suffrage and sought to invest the 
qualifications of an elector upon an emancipated race unfitted 
to exercise this privilege. This amendment was adopted upon 
the crest of a wave of human and civie reform stronger even 
than the present propaganda for prohibition. Thousands—many 
thousands—of patriotic citizens in the North and West thought 
they were serving God and their country by advocating the 
fifteenth amendment. What was the result in the South? The 
reconstruction era ensued. A saturnalia of disorder and right- 
eous indignation swept over the South. After a vain effort to 
enforce literally the terms of this amendment the country, 


North and South, regained sanity and settled down to the con- 
clusion that a mistake had been made. This amendment was 
intended to benefit the negro. Was this intention fulfilled? 
Everybody knows it was a mistake. The progress of the negro 
Was retarded, and his best friends, the intelligent white men 
of the South, were alienated from him. The negro in the South 
was never so prosperous and contented as he is to-day. 

The men of the South are now urged to commit a similar 
mistake upon the subject of prohibition. In the name of mor- 
ality and reform they are asked to amend the Constitution so 
as to impose on unwilling States stringent prohibitory laws 
which the people of those States do not desire and which they 
insist they have a right to settle for themselves. Madam 
Roland's oft-quoted expression is applicable here: i 

Oh, liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name! 

Likewise, may it not be said, Oh, morality and reform, what 
mistakes and attacks upon our basic form of government are 
committed in thy name!” Will the cause of temperance and 
total abstinence be promoted by this amendment? Unless his- 
tory belies itself, unless the genius and spirit of our people have 
changed, a reaction will ensue, and this great cause which has 
enlisted the sympathy and cooperation of so many good men and 
women will be checked for a generation or more. 

Let us pause and take our bearings. Let sanity prevail. Let 
us preserve our dual form of government in its integrity under 
the greatest Constitution ever struck off by the hand of man. 
[Applause.] ; 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GOEKE]. 

Mr. GOEKE. Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution, known as 
the Hobson resolution, providing for an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting within the United States the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, is of great importance not only to those di- 
rectly or indirectly commercially interested in the business, but 
also to all of the people, because its adoption means the certain 
abolition of the free State in this Republic as contemplated and 
definitely fixed by the framers of the Federal Constitution. 
Little by little the rights of the State have been invaded. Cen- 
tralization of power in the General Government has already 
gone so far in the Nation and in several States that the time- 
honored Democratic doctrine of local self-government has been 
impaired, and in many instances the people deprived of the 
right of governing their own affairs in their own way, which 
right was supposed to have been guaranteed to them by the 
Declaration of Independence and always believed to be a 
permanent, fixed right in the Federal Constitution. 

Our Government is dual in form, consisting of the Federal or 
general scheme made up and comprising within it, each on tts 
own account, the various State governments. The framers of 
the Constitution surely intended to reserve to the several States 
the absolute right of local self-government, and there is no one 
question so typically local as the liquor question. The control 
of the liquor traffic has for more than a century been regarded 
and always treated as subject to the police powers expressly 
reserved by the several States. This police power is not of 
doubtful jurisdiction, but is cleariy and unquestionably within 
the absolute control of the States and by every reasonable con- 
struction of the Constitution denied to the National Goyern- 
ment. 

The only exception that has ever been made to this general 
policy occurs in the shipment of liquor in interstate commerce, 
in which event it comes under the protection of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. It therefore clearly follows that all laws with respect 
to the traffic of liquor wholly within the State ought not to be 
interfered with by Congress, and that any such legislation is in 
clear violation of the fundamental principles of the relations 
of the Federal Government to the State governments and a 
flagrant encroachment upon the police power of the States, 
and is an unwarranted interference with the local affairs of 
the States, materially weakening the strength and sovereignty 
of the respective States, upon the combination of which depends 
the perpetuity of this Government. 

The most important feature of the Hobson amendment is the 
creation of power in Congress to enforce the law. Its adoption 
means that if the United States Government should forbid the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors it would be obliged to provide the 
machinery to enforce such prohibition. This would mean an 
army of officers; and if there is one thing to which the people 
are unquestionably opposed it is the creation of new offices, 
necessarily appointive, and thus removed from the people, en- 
abling an administration to build and maintain a gigautic 
political machine with which to control primaries and elections, 
thereby destroying the free and deliberate political action of the 
individual elector. With Federal officials authorized to search 
and arrest, the police powers of the Federal Goyernment would 
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be enormous. The last vestige of the rights of the State would 
necessarily disappear. 

We know from common experience that sumptuary laws, or 
any laws affecting the personal liberties and habits of our 
people, are impossible of enforcement unless they are un- 
questionably supported by public sentiment in the locality in 
which it is sought to enforce the same. For conyincing proof 
of the truth of this statement we need only look to the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenues for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, wherein Commissioner Osborn, him- 
self a prohibitionist, says, on the subject on page 29 of the 
report: 

Bootlegsing is principally carried on in the States operating under 
local prohibition laws and appena to be one of the hardest propositions 
that revenue officers are called upon to solve. This class of violators 
of the internal-revenue laws are at no time stationary, but move from 
place to place, offering and selling their illicit wares. It is impossible, 
owi! to the limited number of revenue officers in the field, to break 
up "this practice entirely, and without a hearty cooperation of the 
local and State authorities it is believed that the conditions will grow 
no better. As the various States vote dry the operations of the boot- 
legger grow larger. 

It is urged on behalf of the resolution that its adoption by 
Congress would simply afford the people of the United States 
an opportunity to express themselves upon this great question. 
Let us analyze and ascertain whether this claim is true. In 
doing so no more convincing argument showing the fallacy of 
the assertion can be found than is set forth in a speech delivered 
March 5, 1914, on the question of woman suffrage by the able 
and distinguished junior Senator from Ohio, Hon. ATLEE POM- 
ERENE, the substance of which I take the liberty of reproducing 
here. In order to have the amendment become a part of the 
Federal Constitution it would have to be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States of the Union. Its ratification would come 
by States and not by a direct vote of the people. It might be 
thus ratified by three-fourths of the States and yet fall short 
of receiving the approval of a majority of the electors of the 
United States. 

If the proposition were to submit an amendment to the popu- 
lar yote in the United States, which can not be done under the 
Constitution, it would not be so objectionable. But let us 
analyze and see what the real situation is. In the 12 smallest 
States of the Union—North Dakota, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Montana, Utah, Vermont, New Mexico, Idaho, Arizona, 
Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada—there are 3,943,009 people, 
according to the census of 1910. In the 12 largest States—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Indiana, Georgia, New Jersey, and California— 
there are 50,775,616 people, according to the census of 1910, out 
of a total population by the census of the 48 States of 91,972,266, 
so that the 12 States last referred to embrace more than one- 
half the population of the entire country. In the 12 smallest 
States, to which I have referred, there are less than 4,000,000 
people. In those 12 States with 3,943,009 people they would 
have 12 votes in determining whether or not an amendment 
should be added to the Constitution, as against 12 votes in the 
12 largest States, which I have named, in which there are 
50,775,616 people. In the State of New York, according to the 
last Federal census, there are 9,113,614 people. In other words, 
that State has about two and one-half times as many people as 
the 12 smallest States which I have named, and yet when it 
comes to the ratification of this amendment so as to make it a 
part of the organic law of the Nation, which, in point of im- 
portance, overshadows every amendment that has ever been 
proposed to the Constitution, we are asked to give to less than 
4,000,000 people twelve times the voice that we are giving to 
more than 9,000,000 people in the State of New York. And yet 
the advocates of this amendment are using as their battle cry, 
“Let the people rule.” Let us assume that the people of the 
State of New York were unanimous against this amendment 
with her 9,000,000 people, she would be powerless against less 
than 4,000,000 people in the other 12 States. 

The people as a whole, as I have said, have no voice in adopt- 
ing this proposed amendment. No direct vote is to be had upon 
the proposition. The State of Nevada, the smallest State in 
point of population in the Union, having a population at the 
last census of 81,875 people, would have an equal voice with 
the great States of New York or Ohio in the determination of 
this great question. And thus it is possible that a minority 
of the people of the United States, through the process that 1 
have indicated, can force upon an unwilling majority sumptuary 
laws that the majority of the people do not want, can not be 
made to obey, and thus throw the country into a turmoil the 
like of which has never been witnessed before. 

The strongest argument in favor of prohibition always has 
been and still is conceded to be a moral one. Can any moral 
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movement succeed that must resort to unfair methods to ac- 
complish its purpose? Certainly if the advocates of prohibition 
desire its success on the high plane of morality they ought te 
be the last ones willing to do violence to the rights of other 
people in bringing about success. Should the minority of the 
people of this country succeed in ingrafting upon the majority, 
without their consent and against their protest, this proposed 
amendment, how could it ever be enforced? ‘Would the peopie 
of the great State of New York submit to the destruction of 
their personal liberty and their business investment? A great 
army of Federal officials would be helpless to enforce prohibi- 
tion against the people in the great cities of this country, and 
bribery, corruption, contempt for law and order would rapidly 
take the place of decent and respectable local self-government. 

It is not difficult for the individual to distill alcohol, and if by 
law the legal manufacture thereof is prohibited, moonshining 
will run riot in this country and the home of every man who in- 
sists on haying an alcoholic stimulant will manufacture sufficient 
for its own wants and in many instances for the wants of friends 
and neighbors. Armed forces would be incapable of coping 
with the situation in dealing with the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. I contend, therefore, that any fair-minded and reason- 
able person who fully understands the true spirit of our form of 
government will and must concede that the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment would be a clear violation of the true princi- 
ples upon which this republican form of government rests. The 
greatest difficulty in the solution of this question is the lack of 
courage and frankness on the part of the influential men of all 
vocations. The question has been the football of politics, prac- 
tical and corrupt politics, for more than half a century, and 
legislators vote dry when they are dripping wet, not only in 
opinion but in practice, instead of honestly and frankly treating 
the subject with a view to reaching a proper solution. The 
American people are not fanatics nor unreasonable, and if they 
once fully understand the real situation with regard to the 
liquor question their verdict will be fair and just. It is to be 
hoped that the consideration and vote on this resolution will 
have the effect of interesting the American people in a study of 
the subject at times other than in the heat of a political cam- 
paign or a wet and dry contest, and when they do and the sober 
second thought sets in they can and will reach but one conclu- 
sion, and that is that the solution of this vexing question lies in 
the strict regulation of the liquor traffic under a license system, 
in connection with local self-government and the right to pro- 
hibit by direct vote the traffic in the smallest political subdivi- 
sions as they exist in the respective States or some distinet part 
carved out of such subdivisions. In this plan, coupled with the 
honest and strict enforcement of reasonable regulatory laws, 
lies its true and only effective and workable solution. It is my 
judgment that the time is at hand when many great molders of 
public opinion and powerful factors in the solution of public 
questions will be forced to the front by this resolution, and when 
they are this hurricane reform movement will disappear, no 
longer to haunt the frightened and dodging officeholder and 
ofliceseeker. : 

But aside from the political and legal aspects of this question, 
what of its merits? The use of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States has been and is so general that it has become a fixed 
part or custom of the daily life of our citizens. At all events, it 
must be admitted that at least 90 per cent of the male adults 
drink liquor in some form, and that notwithstanding such use a 
still greater per cent of such users are temperate, law-abiding, 
and good citizens, and do not differ from the mass of decent 
law-abiding citizens in their personal conduct. That there are 
evils resulting from the traffic can not be denied. But those 
evils are generally and in nearly every instance the result of 
intemperance, and the correction of these evils and reducing 
them to a minimum lies in regulation, education, home train- 
ing, the church, and moral suasion, and not in prohibition. The 
adoption of the Hobson resolution would not prevent the in- 
dividual from either buying or drinking liquors, if he can get 
them, although it may be the intention to accomplish this by 
indirection. As I have said, the individual can manufacture 
his own alcoholic beverage for his own use, or he can get it in 
any other way that he finds open to him. Every home in 
America could have its own distillery, if liquor could not be 
obtained commercially, and many of them would no doubt do so. 
A home still can be made for a few dollars, but beer and light 
wines containing little alcohol could not be made in this manner, 
so that the inevitable result would be that our people would 
become whisky drinkers. 

When the Swedish Government abolished its monopoly of 
the distilling business nearly every peasaut’s cottage became a 
distillery, and in the early part of the last century there were 
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more than 173,124 private stills in Sweden, which has a popu- 
lation considerably less than one of our larger States. 

Prohibitive legislation has been extensively and fairly tested. 
During the last 60 years it has been tried on the State-wide 
scale in the many States of our country and under the most 
diverse social and political conditions. Fifteen of the States 
which enacted prohibitive laws have abandoned them, and 
nearly all of the States which have State-wide prohibition 
are rural States, and in none of these States has prohibition 
accomplished its promised object. It has failed to abolish the 
liquor traffic in any of the States, nor has it lessened the evil 
of intemperance. Commissions from many foreign countries, 
as well as our own, have studied the question, and all of them 
have universally found that prohibition does not prohibit and 
is a failure, and have so reported. 

Let us look at the economic and business side of the question 
for a moment. 

Although the total sum representing the financial value of the 
liquor traffic is fairly staggering, an absolutely exact calcula- 
tion would yield even a larger total, for it has not been 
possible to include all the capital and various expenditures in 
all the different industries that are more or less dependent 
upon the liquor traffic. The item of transportation alone would 
be greatly swelled if all the details could be ascertained. The 
ramifications in all directions are so many that it is almost 
impossible to follow them, 

For the very greatest part official and other reliable figures 
have been used, to which a few conservative estimates have 
been added. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY TO AGRICULTURE. 


In the course of 1913 corn and other farm products of the 
value of $113,884,568 were used in the manufacture of liquors. 
This amount does not represent the value of the products so 
used in the Chicago and other markets, but the actual sum 
received by the growers, based upon the carefully compiled 
reports of the Department of Agriculture published from time 
to time. 

The full significance of this amount, which represents, it may 

be stated, a return of 5 per cent on an investment of 52.270, 
279,420, can best be appreciated by a comparison with the re- 
ports of the last census on the total values of the crops of 
various individual States, which show that it exceeded the total 
combined crop values in the census year of Vermont, Maryland, 
and West Virginia; of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, and Florida; of Louisiana, with its great cotton and sugar 
interests; New York, New Hampshire, and Utah; or of Maine, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and two 
Wyomings. 
Tue amount is made up of barley to the value of 885.236.641; 
corn, $30,924,835 ; hops, $11,155,215; rice, $7,288,786; rye, $4.604,- 
476; wheat, $869,938; oats, $3,382; molasses, $2,056,626; fruit, 
$751,835; and secondary products of agriculture not included 
under the head of corn, $626,119. 

It is computed that in raising these products the farmer paid 
for labor a total of $13,485,460, a sum sufficient to employ 
TAPER. persons for six months at an average wage of $30 per 
mon : 

What would be the effect npon the agricultural industry of the 
country of suddenly withdrawing a market for these $112,884,568 
worth of farm products annually? While they are of a so 
diversified character that the entire country shares in the bene- 
fit of a constant market for them, their production is at the 
same time so localized that its extinction would fall upon cer- 
tain sections of the country with all the weight of a calamity. 
It is only within comparatively narrow limits that one crop 
can readily be substituted for another. It is therefore easy to 
realize the embarrassment and loss to the farmer that would be 
involved by the closing of the market for over $100,000,000 worth 
of these products annually. 


THE RETAIL TRADE, 


The outlay for rent is based upon an original inquiry covering 
thousands of establishments in different States. The outlay for 
supplies has been obtained in the same manner, and includes 
such articles as food, ice, cigars, soft drinks, and so forth, but 
not beers, ale, and liquors of any kind. 


LICENSE FEES. i 
To the local license fees for the wholesale and retail dealers 


have been added the United States taxes on the wholesale and 
retail trade. 
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For the industries the wage statement of the United States 
Census for 1909 is given. The other wage statements are from 
original sources. 


RECAPITULATION. 
TTT 81. 294. 573, 426 


1, 566, 291, 711 


„„ ee One Sateen eee 


If to employees are added proprietors of all kinds (estimated 
number 250,482), the whole number of those deriving their in- 


2, 860, 864, 137 


come directly from the liquor traffic may be placed at 749,388. 


Estimating those deriving their income indirectly from the same 
sources at about 300,000 yields a total of over a million. They, 
with their dependents, may conservatively be placed at about 
4,000,000. These figures take no account of the persons engaged 
in raising the agricultural products used in the liquor industry. 
They may be estimated at 74,500, not counting their dependents. 


Annual disbursements other than for wages. 


Total, $525,854,236. 


Allied manufactures and trades—materials.__ 
Allied manufactures and trades—local taxes 


— $39, 474,000 
37, 400 


88 ͤ Ä — 39,511, 400 
———OO 

tail trade: 
— pS a — p ů—ůj— 199, 438. 882 
. ͤ ͤ ͤ——. a EES TY OT G 
cense te SEARES —— | 100; $80, CLE 


tal. ĩᷣ—— — ee — ts BE 
Total annual disbursements other than for service- 1, 112, 419, 158 
The cost of materials is taken from the census report, 1909. 
In taxes are included for the brewing industry the Federal tax 
plus local taxes on property and local license fees; for distillers 
and wine makers only the United States tax for the last year 
has been included. The transportation cost is based upon origi- 
nal returns from brewers and upon estimates for the other in- 
dustries. For the greatest part only railway transportation is 
in question. If all kinds of transportation cost were estimated, 
the total would be vastly increased. “Other” expenses are 
taken from the Census reports for 1909. 
Additional financial statistics of the liquor traffic, 
I. CAPITAL INVESTED, 
[Report of United States Bureau of the Census for 1909.) 


tng — $671, 158, 110 
Diso x 72. 450, 336 


y 27, 908, 487 
Male fae 2 FEARS PIATE TE Ra E EARN FCA 60, 286, 113 
Total „„ 831. 803. 046 

Allied manufactures and trades__.-------------~---~- — 41, 179. 000 
Retail traffic (fixtures and furnishings)-_._--_.-____--. 421, 601, 380 
Total of capital 1, 204, 583, 426 


From original returns made for the year 1913 by a portion 
of the allied manufactures und trades, the tot! is probably 
much below the whole capital involved. Establishments that 
only in small part supply the liquor trade bave been excluded. 

The effect of nationa! prohibition is to destroy and forever 
eliminate from the commercial world in this conntry this 
immense amount of capital or investment and deprive those 
who are making a living out of it by daily toil from obtaining 
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a livelihood, without assurance of doing equally well in other 
irections. That most of the laws are passed by our legislatures 
in the several States in answer to the demand of highly paid 
leaders and lobbyists for this fad are palpable invasions of 
the established principles of human rights as well as property 
rights is an unqualified truth. The personal and property 
rights of the citizens of many States have been invaded in 
direct contravention of the purposes of our Constitution, which 
provided protection, The people of this country have suffered 
many infractions upon their personal rights, as legally defined, 
and have remained passive from the inception of a bad law 
until some notable incident secured its repeal; but while the 
individual will often permit the loss of some minor right as 
to personal conduct, he will instantly assume the aggressive 
in defense of his property rights. This is but human nature. 
Our laws as respect property rights are more closely fol- 
lowed, mainly because it is a laudable aim of our citizens to 
acquire property, and this uniformity of purpose begets a 
respect for each other's rights of this class and a better under- 
standing thereof. Considering the universal understanding, 
how is it possible for a man who would scorn to steal or 
wrongfully deprive another of his property to advocate a law 
which unjustly confiscates legitimately acquired wealth from 
part of our citizens but proposes no compensation therefor? 
The question of property right is separate and distinct from 
the moral question, but it is more immoral to deprive people 
of a property right which the Government by a system of 
taxation and licenses has conceded to the liquor manufacturers 
and dealers and the people themselves have created by their 
demand. What person can claim immunity from complicity 
in the traffic if he has contributed to it? As I have stated, 
fully 90 per cent of our people have purchased and used 
intoxicants. They have created the demand, which is the sole 
reason for the existence of the supply. If selling therefore is 
immoral, the buying constitutes complicity, and if we who 
make laws or vote on these questions are wholly moral we 
should at least protect the property rights which our consump- 
tion of intoxicants helped create. No Government which fails 
to safeguard at all times and under all circumstances and in 
every particular the rights of its citizens to the peaceful pos- 
session of their honestly acquired property, and the unmolested 
enjoyment thereof, can ever hope for continuous national 
existence or the tranquillity which our Republic endeayors to 
promote, 

In the entire scheme of our organic law there is but one 
process by which a citizen can be dispossessed of his property 
against his will. This is the privilege reserved by the Govern- 
ment known as “the right of eminent domain,” under which 
restriction property held by the individual is subjected to the 
public use. It is the right of the State to take property for 
public use or service, but only after it has clearly established 
that the use by the public is necessary, and not then without 
paying the owner for the value of his property thus taken. The 
fairness of this no one will deny. But what of the system con- 
templated by the pending resolution by which the supporters 
thereof expect to indirectly confiscate the millions of dollars in 
this country from the brewers and liquor dealers and pay noth- 
ing for it? It certainly would be nothing short of justice that 
before such confiscation is permitted the owners thereof be paid 
the true value in money. The owner of a brewery, which by 
reason of prohibition is thus rendered useless for the avowed 
purpose of benefiting (7) the public, should be paid in full for his 
loss by the Government that permits it to be thus destroyed, and 
likewise so with every liquor dealer engaged in the business. 
The loss to them is the same, whether it be one law or another 
which operates to deprive them of the value of their property. 
A brewery having been built for a special purpose is useful only 
as such, and to deprive the owner of the right to employ it in the 
only way it can be of service to him is clearly to deprive him of 
his property. When we proclaim the great principle of property 
rights are we to infer that one class of property is to be de- 
prived of and another class of property subject to the protection 
of the vaunted square deal that this Government is supposed to 
give everyone? 

If this threatened invasion of property rights proposed by the 
Hobson resolution is to be applied to the one class of property 
therein named, where will the application cease and how soon 
will some other class of property be under the ban of another 
popular fad usually misnamed “reform”? We have had nu- 
merous reform movements which appeared revolutionary, affect- 
ing only, however, the change in the personnel of our office- 
holders, but this is the first concrete movement which has at- 
tempted reform and morality by indirect robbery. The Consti- 
tution of the United States expressly states: 


Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 


What excuse have the exponents of prohibition for disregard- 
ing this wholesome provision of the Constitution and for not 
embodying in the resolution a provision to pay for the property 
which they seek to destroy? If prohibition that will put people 
out of business and render their property useless is not for the 
public service, then it is not worthy of the consideration of any 
public servant or voter exercising his duty to the public. If 
prohibition is really for the public good or use, and property is 
thereby destroyed, let the public pay for it and exemplify the 
fair spirit that the prohibition advocates profess. The plain 
truth is that this is reform run amuck and heedless of any that 
may be injured so long as the paid leaders in their blind zeal 
may try an experiment in the Nation that has failed in the 
States. 


Our State legislatures have been too willing to clog our stat- 
utes with a tangle of these experimental laws. There are some 
who are not so zealous for the publie-good as they are to per- 
petuate lucrative positions as leaders of this movement, with 
nothing to lose but a good job on their side, while the business 
interests lose millions on the other side. 

The practical leaders of the prohibition cause, or perhaps, to 
be more accurate, the political prohibitionists who court the 
footlights and are chronic gallery players, never knew what it 
was to thread the devious ways of competition in commerce or 
meet heavy pay rolls, but talk well and depend upon a popular 
object of attack to perpetuate their notoriety. There are some 
who are honest in their contentions, but are too neglectful to 
consider consequences to others, and not sufficiently sound to 
reach beyond hysteria and impracticability. Behind these come 
the many that follow and do not think. They are uninformed, 
and it would be difficult to get them to think about the value 
of the established rights of private property in this country, 
except it should happen to be their property. None of them 
own breweries or saloon property, and the full force of the con- 
sequences of their votes on this subject is not brought home 
to them. They do not think of the far-reaching harm of a 
dangerous precedent, and their education as to facts depends 
almost wholly upon the assertions and arguments of prejudiced 
or paid prohibition leaders that would do more good in the field 
of moral suasion than in its support of liberty-threatening 
laws which are plainly a perversion of justice, and can only 
anger the spirit of American freedom which denies the right, 
even of law, to thus curtail our privileges. This spirit actuates 
every American, but, unfortunately, it seems that it is aroused 
only after it is too late for him to consider that the rights of 
others and his own are united by unbreakable ties, and that to 
protect his neighbor is to protect himself. This spirit cer- 
tainly can contemplate no honor in wrecking a mammoth in- 
dustry, in taking away the fruits of toil and enterprise from any 
man, no matter how much he may have been traduced by his 
enemies, whose calumnies have reached no bounds in the hate 
and venom poured upon the heads of the makers and sellers of 
beer. 

The American spirit which loves fair play should be insulted 
and take offeuse at the proposal of ruining this enormous com- 
merce upon the flimsy pretext that it is moral so to do, or that 
it encourages morality among that very small proportion of our 
population which lacks the will power to refrain from personal 
degradation. Not over one in one thousand are drunkards. Are 
we to be asked for this one-tenth of 1 per cent to wreck com- 
merce, plunge millions of men and women into competition with 
other lines of trade and labor, make idle over 4,000,000 acres of 
farm land tilled by over 100,000 farmers, curtail the output of 
mines and mine labor that supplies the machinery for about 
3,000 large plants in this country, curtail the labor and products 
of glass factories, lumber mills, supply companies, coal mines, 
and a thousand other lines of trade where men toil and capital 
has wrought to produce happiness and comfort for millions of 
families who are all more or less dependent upon the brewing 
interests for their prosperity? Even were the agitators’ spe- 
cious assumption of a moral necessity true, their plan of harass- 
ing legal commerce with their laws which are productive of 
injury generally to the basic principles of property and personal 
rights, would bring greater dangers to the body politic than all 
the inebriates now extant or which would be under any laws 
hereafter. 

Had prohibition not been absolutely proven to be a failure 
there might be some foundation for the prohibitionists to build 
upon. The comparison of a saloon, properly conducted and well 
regulated, with the lawless speak-easies, bootlegging joints, or 
other secret spots sought out to evade the law, found in nearly 
all of the prohibition States where the open temperate drinkers 
of mild beer and other beverages has been transformed into 
“sneak ” indulgence in cheap whisky, is all that is required to 
convince the most skeptical, 
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The advocates of prohibition have gone so far beyond the 
limits of fairness and decency in their assaults upon personal 
liberty and property rights that it seems that all reason has 
forsaken them. Unjustified searches and seizures have been 
made and cruel and unjust punishments have run rampant in 
the States where the mania of prohibition fanaticism has 
secured so strong a hold that all constitutional safeguards have 
been entirely ignored and the individual has suffered serious 
abridgment of his rights through ignorance of his remedy or 
Jack of means to pursue it through the courts. The force of 
contracts has often been impaired and the progress of commerce, 
which must plan ahead, has been delayed and hampered by the 
creation of dazing uncertainty, reaching out into every avenue 
of trade, touching the plans of the very Government itself, of 
whose revenue this traflic forms so formidable a part, amount- 
ing during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, to more than 
$220,000,000 to the National Government, exclusive of the war 
tax and over and above what is paid to the State, county, and 
municipality. A transfer of this burden which the liquor traffic 
pays in revenue to Nation, State, county, and municipality to 
the backs of the taxpayers of this country would bring home to 
them too late the facts they should think about now when the 
people are facing this ruinous crusade. No individual, no mat- 
ter how small his means or how unimportant his occupation, 
could hope to escape the serious consequences of the loss of 
this commerce. That such a mammoth revolution of business 
conditions would save anything by reducing crime or lessening 
the number of penal institutions is a fallacious conjecture only. 

To the moral side of this question there is nothing but the 
matter of personal volition and the proper conduct of the 
business. Neither the brewers nor the great majority of liquor 
dealers object to regulation; in fact, they court it and urge it, 
that the very few who have been defiant law and order breakers 
may no longer serve for the basis of unfair and unrighteous 
eondemnation of them all, 

Experience of centuries shows that it is as absurd to make a 
law to compel a man to refrain from drinking beer as it is to 
compel him to refrain from eating. How foolish, how petty 
for a law to presume to choose a man's drink for him. If law 
stipulates what he shall drink, why not what he shall eat? 
Too much of either will harm him. A wise Government treats 
personal rights delicately and gives to the individual as wide a 
range of privilege as is commensurate with good government. 
It seems that it ought to be unnecessary to assert that in the 
matter of taking a drink or not the will of the individual should 
be supreme. If he drinks so much that he becomes a menace to 
society and useless to himself, let the punishment be on him 
and not upon the men who raise the barley, corn, and hops. If 
the ery of prohibition advocates for the complete elimination of 
liquor from the body politic means anything, why not abolish 
corn, rye, barley, potatoes, hops, and rice, which are employed 
in the manufacture of alcoholic drinks. Begin at the roots, so 
to speak, for as long as these products are raised alcoholic 
Uquors will be manufactured in some form or other. The 
farmer once compelled to cease raising these grains and prod- 
ucts, there would be no more beer or other intoxicants. 

But nature has provided many ways to prepare natural and 
artificial food and drink for us, some of which are not so good 
for us as others, and it certainly can not seem anything but 
foolish to rely upon the law instead of persuasion and educa- 
tion to show the youth of this world what is good and what is 
bad. After this has been taught them at home, in the schools, 
and churches, it then becomes a matter of their own will power 
and moral force. Moderation and temperance in all things 
marks the man—the real man. He requires no man-made laws 
to guide him to the right or enforce the choice of nature’s food 
and drink when he is hungry or thirsty. If the halfman, the 
unbalanced weakling, shall fail to choose wisely in kind or 
quantity and thereby be led to commit a misdemeanor, he should 
be punished, not that the law hates or seeks vengeance, but that 
law must protect the rest who have chosen more wisely. The 
fault lies in the abuse and law punishes. Why should law re- 
strain or punish those who do not misuse or abuse? If it is not 
right to punish the millions of people who use beer moderately, 
by what process of reasoning should we punish those who make 
it for or sell it to them? The truth is that much more good can 
be accomplished in the solution of this important question if we 
would constantly turn to the task of bringing up the youth of 
this country under the influence of right persuasion and make 
them good men and women, because of the voice of real man- 
hood and real womanhood speaking from their inner conscious- 
ness, and not treat them to the humiliating spectacle of a futile 
attempt to coerce this and future generations into honor, 
sobriety, and respectability with the lash of the law. 
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There are many good citizens who have grown to manhood 
and womanhood under the present conditions. The environment 
of home, of each particular social circle, has been and always 
will be mainly responsible for the character of the man. Ex- 
eursions of the youth or man into new territory should be ac- 
companied by an education and character that will render him 
immune as far as possible from dangers of new influences. All 
his life he will be subjected to these changed surroundings, 
and nothing will make him safe against contingencies but his 
own power and manhood. No external human power can pro- 
vide other protection for him. Many have fallen by the way- 
side and time will never chronicle the period when there are no 
fallen ones nor no temptations. Apple trees will grow in every 
Eden and grapes will cluster on the hillside in every age. Teach 
if you will the bitterness of forbidden fruit and the yenom which 
lurks in the glass, but never will the invocation of human law 
nor the dominance of faction rob one of the five senses of the 
body of its natural function nor destroy the personal privilege 
to employ it. If character is right, to be temperate and avoid 
temptation will be easy. To be temperate toward a difference 
in belief, temperance in all things, is a qualification of good 
character and not of man-made law. To be strong against all 
temptation—and there are many beside drink—is a qualifica- 
tion of the mind which comes only after conversion and not 
compulsion. The time is at hand and the hour has come when, 
if we wish to prosper and maintain the perpetuity of our free 
institutions, the people must hold fast to these fundamental 
truths and set their faces like flint against further unwarranted 
encroachments upon the rights of property and personal liberty 
and cooperate in the spirit of good-fellowship and the brother- 
hood of man in the working out of the mission for which we 
have been placed here. This Congress has passed many neces- 
sary reform measures affecting the commercial world and the 
personal affairs of our people. The prudent and wide-awake 
legislator must undoubtedly realize that extreme radicalism and 
destructive legislation will be rebuked at the polls in the next 
election. If we would have our country prosper, make our 
people happy and content, and keep them free from hunger 
and discomfort, we must now devote our efforts to the en- 
couragement and upbuilding of industries and commerce, the 
employment at good wages of all labor, and restore peace to 
the business world and rid it from constant agitation and an- 
noyance. Under the reform measures that have already been 
enacted into law by this Congress and the wise and courageous 
leadership of President Wilson this is possible, provided he 
is not interrupted, hampered, and destroyed by wreckless at- 
tacks upon legitimate business interests, big or little, honestly 
conducted. The future continued success of the Democratic 
Party and the prosperity of the country ought not to be de- 
stroyed and prevented by lending a willing ear to irrresponsible 
agitators who will be entirely helpless to alleviate the loss and 
suffering of those who will be injured by the wrecking of our 
commercial institutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, in making this my first speech in 
this great law-making body I can not commence by sailing 
eut on unknown seas. I can not commence by making a de- 
parture from the faith of the fathers and the traditions of the 
South and the people I represent. The principles of State 
rights are as sacred to them as were the virtue of the vestal 
virgins. They love these principles with the same intense af- 
fection as doth the Irishman the Green Isle of the sea. They 
yearn for their preservation and protection with the same de- 
zee of devotion as doth the Scotchman for his Scotch mountain 

ome. 

This great principle of State rights which we are asked to 
destroy by our votes has caused more blood to be shed upon 
American soll than any other question that has ever agitated 
the minds of American people. State rights were wisely fore- 
seen by the authors of the Confederation and the Constitution 
to be the great and lasting foundation upon which to build an 
enduring union of States. There were certain rights reserved 
to the States when forming the Union, and one of these rights 
was loca] self-government, the regulation and control of its 
internal affairs. This right the Central Government, by funda- 
mental laws, is bound to respect, and as long as I have the honor 
to represent the people of my district every encroachment of the 
same shall be resented by me. Every encroachment is one 
more pillar taken from the temple of liberty and freedom of 
the individual. I can not consent to cast my vote to destroy 
local self-government. This Nation of ours is too large to have 
its affairs entirely directed from Washington. The foundation 
of Democracy is opposed to a great central power to dictate to 
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‘the different States and sections what is best for their pros- 
perity and happiness. The field of State rights has not in- 
creased, while centralization has slowly but surely taken place. 

I can not become an apostle of that creed which preaches the 
obliteration of State lines. The people of Georgia do not need 
Congress to regulate their local self-government. They are 
qualified and competent to take care of it themselves. 

Where must the American citizen look for the security of the 
rights which he enjoys? Does he look to the Federal Govern- 
ment? He does not. He looks to his State government. Where 
shall he find security and protection to his life; security and 
protection for his personal liberty; security and protection for 
his property; security and protection for his safety and happi- 
ness? Only to his State government. 

To the care of the State government does the citizen look for 
protection against all foes within and without; he relies upon 
its ever-present arm for the safety and security of the person, 
the home, the property, and institutions. 

The real question at issue is whether the sale or consumption 
of liquor shall be prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States. This is a question which essentially belongs te each 
State, and can be handled by them with satisfactory results. 
The sale of liquor has been satisfactorily adjusted in the State 
of Georgia by its legislative powers. The evil formerly com- 
plained of that State action on the liquor question was defeated 
by congressional inactivity, has been cured by the passage at 
the last session of Congress of the Webb law, which gives to 
the States absolute protection in the premises, enabling them to 
enforce their own laws without interference on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

Have the people of America lost faith in the local State gov- 
ernment to control and regulate its internal affairs? To do so 
is to lose faith in our Government itself, and this amendment 
offered to-day indicates that the supporters of the same have 
reached the conclusion that the local State governments of this 
Nation are not qualified and competent to legislate for the pro- 
tection and welfare of its citizenship. 

There is a real variety of opinion among our people in the 
several regions of the country. We would be but poor lovers 
of democratic self-government were we to wish to see these dif- 
ferences overridden by the majority of a central legislation. 
There are four great divisions or sections of this country. The 
conditions in the sections are different, and the law exactly 
sulted to one does not apply to another. For that very reason 
each State should control its own internal policies. 

I am unwilling that the people of any other State should de- 
cide for the people of my own State of Georgia what its internal 
policy should be, either by seeking to control its electorate or 
election laws or by deciding whether or not liquor shall be sold 
within its confines. It is repugnant to our theory of govern- 
ment. To break down this safeguard and destroy this great 
principle of State rights is but the entering wedge, and who can 
tell to where it will lead? It is an unknown sea upon which 
we are asked to sail; a sea that is infested with hidden reefs 
and bowlders that are dangerous to the peace, the happiness, 
and the prosperity of the citizens of each State of this Union. 

I pray to God that the day is near at hand when every State 
in this Union, through and by its own laws, shall prohibit the 
sale and consumption of liquor, but do not ask us to destroy the 
sacred rights of our States to accomplish this. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUPRÉ, Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Gatrivan]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when this discussion shall 
have ended and the roll shall have been called I trust that 
there may be found in our number no man who has shown 
himself either a hypocrite, a demagogue, or a coward. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Lest we forget, I propose to repeat to this House section 1 
of the amendment of the Constitution sought for in the resolu- 
tion now before this body: 

Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, . — for sale, im- 

ortation for sale, * 1 for sale of in cating liquors red 
verage purposes in nited States and all — — subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof ane forever prohibited. 

Mr. Speaker, I come from a city whose people do not believe 
that the Constitution of this Republic needs any amendment of 
this character, and I come from a Commonwealth whose people, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, oppose the passage of 
this legislation. The “hypocrisy of civilization” has had its 
day in the old Bay State. For 15 years—from 1855 to 1870— 
Massachusetts tried prohibition, but after that experience our 
people found the law vain and injurious. And upon the testi- 
mony of several governors who served during that period and 
our best citizens, among them college presidents and preachers, 
it was repealed and the system of licensing and regulating the 


liquor traffic established. Again, in 1889, there was another 
effort made to write prohibition into the constitution of our 
State, and that amendment was defeated by a majority of 
45,000. The probibitionists then, as now, tried to make it 
appear that all the religious and moral sentiment was on their 
side and that only immorality and crime opposed them. But 
the most influential newspapers, such religious papers as the 
Christian Union and Congregationalist and the Christian Reg- 
ister, fought the amendment, and among the many eminent 
ministers of the church who loudly proclaimed against its 
adoption were the late Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, the Rev. Brooks Hereford, and the Rev. 
Father Conaty. These men, representing all religious denomi- 
nations, some of them with world-wide reputations as great 
religious teachers, united in their opposition to prohibition as 
a farce and a fraud as an aid to temperance. With them 
were many eminent statesmen who had National as well as 
State reputations, and such great authors and physicians as 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. That was only 25 years ago, but 
some people in Massachusetts appear to have forgotten the his- 
tory of that campaign, and they are employing the same 
methods that were employed by fanatical prohibitionists then. 

For instance, about 10 days ago I received a communication 
from the Rey. Cortland Myers, pastor of the Tremont Temple 
Baptist Church in my city, requesting me to vote for the resolu- 
tion now under consideration. With a desire to be perfectly 
frank in my answer to his request, I wrote him, acknowledging 
the receipt of his letter, and I closed my brief reply with these 
words: “I can not do as you would have me, as I am already 
on record as being against this measure.” In record time the 
domineering doctor returned by Uncle Sam’s messenger my 
letter to him, with a notation in his own handwriting closely 
following the line, “I am already on record as being against 
this measure,” worded as follows: “So is the devil, and you 
are a good servant of his.“ [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Rey. Cortland Myers is a ministerial 
monstrosity in Boston, and while it is not pleasant to be called 
a servant of the devil by anyone, those who know this Rev. 
Bombastes Furioso expect such  characterizations, and laugh 
aloud when they read them. I console myself with the thought 
that some of his predecessors in the pulpit of that famous 
Tremont Temple agreed with me in the position that I now 
take, and I assert that even at this day he does not represent 
the religious sentiment of Boston or Massachusetts, 

I find in the United States census of religious bodies taken 
by the Federal Government in 1906 that the Rev. Dr. Myers, 
as a Baptist, if he speaks for the whole denomination, repre- 
sents 4.6 per cent of the church communicants in Boston and 
5.2 per cent of those in Massachusetts. Boston is a religious 
city, with more than 64 per cent of the population identified 
with the churches, and only three other cities have such a 
high percentage, but, according to the census figures of 1906, 
of the 376,728 church members in Boston only 77,349 were 
listed as Baptists. Massachusetts is a religious State, with 
more than half the entire population listed as church com- 
municants, but of the 1,562,621 people identified with the 
churches in 1906 only 80,894 were listed as Baptists. The Rey. 
Dr. Myers may speak for the 2,300 members of the Tremont 
Temple, but I do not believe that he speaks for the more 
than 400,000 present-day church members of Boston, or the 
2,000,000 church members of Massachusetts, or the 3,500,000 
people of my State. He does, however, represent the fanatical 
methods of prohibitionists, and I have no doubt, like the Phari- 
sees of old, he thanks God every morning that he is not like 
other men. So, too, am I thankful. 

I prefer to follow the footsteps of the former president of 
my old alma mater, Mr. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard College, 
when he sums up the whole case against prohibition in its 
effect upon the social and political life in these words: 


The efforts to enforce prohibition during 40 years past have had 
some unlooked-for yari on public respect, for courts, judicial pro- 
c 
have seen law defied, a whole 5 


cedure, oaths, and law, legislature, servants. The public 

habitual lawbreakers 
schooled in evasion and shamelessness, courts 3 — through fiuc- 
tvations of aon: A aaay Pai reba uegligences, and other miscar- 
riages of justice; officers law double-faced and mercenary; legis- 
lators timid and insincere. Such is the character and record of 
prohibition. 

[Applause.] 

If there be any section of our common country that is pro- 
hibitory to-day, I am not convinced that it is so from any moral 
conviction on the question. Wherever prohibition obtains, it 
has not decreased drunkenness, but it has notably increased 
the use of drugs and has multiplied insanity by driving men 
and women from drink to dope, from alcohol to drugs, thereby 
giving a greater impetus to abhorrent crime by producing 
irresponsibility and insanity. . 
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May I here quote the opinion of that eminent churchman, 
Cardinal Gibbons, who, in a recent interview, said: 

While I am a strong 
hibition can never be enforced; 
hypocrites and violators of the law. 
of illicit whisky, which is not a good thing, since it will replace a 
good product, of its kind, with a Pad product. It will also rob the 
Government of a legitimate tax and a very considerable one. Prohibl- 
tion can not be enforced in any Christian country. 

[Applause. ] 

Prohibition has been an utter failure wherever it has been 
put into practice. It cuts off revenue and leads to all sorts 
of dishonesty and hypocrisy. Prohibition can never be en- 
forced by law. Dispassionate investigators of the liquor prob- 
lem have, almost without exception, pronounced prohibition 
no solution for it. 

Those who conceived this remedy for the drink evil were un- 
questionably sincere, and there are doubtless some among them 
who are sincere to-day. They are honest, but, in many in- 
stances, so also were persecutors under the Spanish inquisition. 

Mr. Speaker, prohibition has lost its original bearings. Its 
sincere advocates have expanded it into a religion. Some of 
them go as far as to say that a man who takes a drink can 
not be a Christian. Manifestly, nobody should be coerced by 
law into acceptance of any such belief. 

The liquor question is neither a religious nor a political ques- 
tion. It is an individual question. The extinction of the thirst 
of man is a pretty large order, and it will never be accom- 
plished by fanatics or faddists or politicians. The great desid- 
eratum is temperance, and by proper laws temperance may be 
promoted. Excess in the use of liquor is punishable and can 
be punished, but prohibition has become so intolerant and in- 
temperate that it can hardly be considered a factor in the 
promotion of temperance. 

Nature punishes all excess, whether it be excess of restraint 
or excess of indulgence. The man who has been starved is 
apt to act the glutton when he gets the chance. The man who 
acts the glutton is apt to reduce himself to a starvation diet. 
The real virtue lies in the golden mean, and to give to your 
fellow being the same liberty of action that you would invoke 
for yourself. Men can not be made temperate by legal enact- 
ment any more than women can be made virtuous by like 
methods. Every man courts personal responsibility. All men 
resent being forced to do without anything which they are 
capable of denying themselves, if need be. 

Mr. Speaker, to change the Constitution of the United States 
by the enactment of any such law as is contemplated by the 
resolution now pending is in absolute violation of the rights of 
individual States. I agree with those who believe that it was 
never contemplated by the fathers of the Republic that the 
Government of the United States should legislate on a subject 
that is purely local, municipal, and not national. And it is by 
virtue of the respect I hold for the inalienable rights of others 
that I demand the same high privilege for myself and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent in this body. 

Mr. Speaker, no more logical interpreter of the American 
Constitution, no sturdier champion of personal liberty has ap- 
peared in the annals of our statesmanship than the Hon. 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas. In 1887 that State was in the throes 
of an agitation for prohibition. Mr. Mills at that time deliv- 
ered a remarkable speech, combating the proposed measure 
with all his unrivaled powers of logic and eloquence. In his 
closing words the senior Senator from the Lone-Star State is 
quoted as follows: 

When the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors are forbidden 
the immense revenue now derived from them will be released and one 
of two things must follow: Either taxation must be increased on land 
and cattle and horses and other property sufficiently to make up the 
deficit or the expenditures of the Government be correspondingly re- 
duced. To cover this very large deficit would uire a very consid- 
erable increase of taxation on other articles and other pare. The 
class who are now paying it do not mind it. It is paid voluntarily 
and paid for the enjoyment of a luxury. If this amendment is sopies 
this tax will be shifted from them to others who are already feeling 
the burden and who must make up the enormous deficit. If they re- 
fuse to permit the legislature to increase the taxes, then the only thing 
remaining is to reduce the expenditures of the Government. Where 
will it fall? The legislature must continue to meet—the courts must 
go on. We can not turn out the deaf and dumb and blind and the 
unfortunate inmates of our asylums. 
be cut down. Are we Kopar to accept that result? 

Fellow citizens, prohibition was introduced into Texas as a fraud; 
it has been nursed here as a fraud. It is wrapped in the livery of 
heaven. but it comes to serve the devil. It comes to regulate by law 
our appetites and our daily lives. It comes to tear down liberty and 
build up fanaticism, hypocrisy. and intolerance. It comes to confis- 


cate by a legislative decree the property of many of our fellow citizens. 
It comes to send spies, detectives, informers into our houses; to 
have us arrested and carried before courts and condemned to fines and 
ee It comes to dissipate the sunlight of happiness, peace, 
a rity in which we are now living a to fill our land with 


prospe: 
alienations, estrangements, and bitterness, It comes to bring us evil— 


Then our schools must stop or 


only evil—and that continually. Let us rise in our might like one 
man and overwhelm it with such a demonstration of popular indigna- 
tion that we shall never hear of it again in Texas as long as grass 
grows or water runs! 

[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The people in the galleries are here by the 
courtesy of the House, and they must not either show their 


appreciation of a speech or lack of it. The Chair admonished 
them this morning when speakers for the constitutional amend- 
ment were applauded and admonishes them now when the 
others are applauded. 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, having received 
a large number of letters and telegrams from individuals, 
church societies, brewers, and wholesale and retail liquor deal- 
ers in the State of Pennsylvania which seem to justify the con- 
clusion that the parties sending the same are under the im- 
pression that the passage of the Sheppard-Hobson resolution will 
at once close all the breweries and distilleries in this country, I 
think it but fair to all concerned to state that a vote for this 
resolution does not in any way commit any Representative to 
the principle or policy of national prohibition. It only refers 
back to the people of the several States the question of the adop- 
tion or rejection of nation-wide prohibition, and every Represen- 
tative who votes for it is entirely free to work and use his in- 
fluence as a citizen of his State with entire consistency, either 
for or against its ratification, according to his own judgment or 
conscience. 

I want to state very frankly that I have not made up my 
mind as to whether national prohibition or a State local-option 
law is the best or the fairest method to deal with the liquor 
question, but one thing I am very clear on and that is that it 
is the right of the people to vote for or against national prohi- 
bition, for which reason I am going to vote in favor of the reso- 
lution and give my constituents in the Keystone State an oppor- 
tunity to register their wishes at the polls. I am a firm believer 
in the referendum and that the majority shall rule, and the 
only way to ascertain the wishes of the people in this matter 
is to invoke the referendum so that the people may exercise a 
right guaranteed to them by the Constitution. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the campaign for governor 
of Louisiana I committed myself to the principle of local self- 
government and local option. I yield to no man in my stand 
in the open on the side of clean living and good morals on all 
public questions. The Hobson resolution proposes to permit 
individuals to make wine, beer, and whisky for their own con- 
sumption and to transport or import liquor for their own use. 
It does not even seek to prohibit the use of liquor; it rather 
encourages the use by individuals by making it cheaper. It 
does not prohibit the manufacture, the transportation, the 
importation, or the use of liquor. 

I have always voted, whenever the opportunity presented 
itself, for local prohibition, but I shall vote against the Hobson 
resolution because I am not willing to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the power of police control in the States which would 
necessarily be the result of the passage of this resolution. I 
can not be a party to the humiliating conditions which would 
probably follow of having an army of officers from Washington 
enforcing the Federal law in my own State. I would not endan- 
ger our southern people again with negro rule through the 
police power of the Federal Government. I am not willing 
to see the Federal Government encroach any further upon 
the rights of the States. I shall yote against this resolution 
for the same reasons that I shall vote against the proposed 
suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution. They are 
both State matters and I am not ready to repudiate the doc- 
trine of State rights. It has always been the policy of the 
Republic to allow the States to decide these questions. It is a 
fundamental Democratie doctrine actively supported and 
bravely defended by our forefathers whose wisdom, courage, 
and patriotism I am not yet willing to cast aside. 

A national political issue should not be made of a local 
moral question so grave and serious. The man who reads 
this resolution thoughtfully will note that it befuddles the 
prohibition question with numerous “for sale” phrases and 
misleads the people by making them believe they would have 
a chance to yote upon the measure, which is not true. It is a 
vast political scheme to which I can not subscribe. I yield to 
no man in my devotion and service to the young men of the 
country, but it should be noted that the first principle to teach 
them is that of honesty. This resolution plays the game of 
polities with a local moral question in a manner that should 
make some prominent men here blush with shame. I stand 


with our forefathers for a straightforward unequivocal policy 
that will maintain the supremacy of the States. I stand with 
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Thomas Jefferson and Jefferson Davis, with Woodrow Wilson, 
W. J. Bryan, and Oscar UNDERWOOD: 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield the remainder 
of my time to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Dlinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr: MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to my col- 
league. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr: Gar- 
LAGHER] is. recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we have before us: to-day, 
and are called upon to consider, a resolution that has for a long 
time been before this body. It was considered for many months 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of this House, made up of 
able lawyers. It was reported back to this House suddenly and 
without recommendations, a fact that convinces me that the 
committee was mighty glad to get rid of it. 

Section 1 of the resolution provides: 

Th 
Git sale: Of ntoxtonsing: Hatase-tew bermaee 
States and all territory subject to the juri 
portation for sale thereof, are forever prohibited, 

The enactment of such a law would disturb and destroy busi- 
ness activities in the United: States and take from the people of 
the individual States the right to govern their own affairs. I do 
not question the good intentions: of those who have asked for 
the passage of this resolution. I am a believer in temperance 
and self-control, but not in prohibition, because I am convinced 
that prohibition does not prohibit the sale of liquor. It is a 
failure in every State where it has been tried. Above and 
beyond this question, however, the welfare and the liberty of 
the citizens of our States, counties, and municipalities are in- 
volved in the consideration of this legislation. I am for home 
rule. [Applause:] We can not have individual freedom or en- 
joy the privileges of representative government without home 
rule. 


tion for sale, importation 
in the United 
m thereof, and ex- 


HOMB RULE AN AMERICAN PRINCIPLE. 


National prohibition would be destructive of the inalienable 
right of the citizen to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, guaranteed by the Constitution. I am a believer in per- 
sonal liberty, and as a citizen of this Republic I feel that. this 
resolution would act as an infringement on my right to such 
liberty.. It is considered, and rightfully so, as absolutely un- 
American by millions of our people, who feel that they are 
abundantly able to govern their moral habits without limita- 
tion or restriction from a law of this kind. It is an abridg- 
ment of the right originally guaranteed by the fundamental law 
to the people of the United States. I am unalterably opposed 
to it, because I believe firmly in the principle of the largest 
share of personal liberty to the individual consistent with the 
general welfare. [Applause.] 

Ours is a Government of the people and by the people, in 
which the voice of the people is supposed to and obviously 
should rule. The enactment of a resolution of this character 
would be an unwarranted interference with this right of the 
people to manage their own affairs. It would be a usurpation 
by the Federal Government of a domestic question, a question 
belonging solely to the States. The State now gives every 
citizen a right to go to the polls and say whether liquor shall 
be sold in his State, district, or neighborhood. I do not be- 
lieve it is sound policy or good judgment to pass a resolution 
here which attempts. to tell the citizens of this civilized and 
free country what they shall drink or when they shall not 
drink. It is the freedom and liberty we have enjoyed here in 
the United States that has brought millions to our shores and 
made this, our country, the greatest Nation on earth. [Ap- 
plause.] 

PROHIBITION A FAILURE. 


To show you that prohibition is a failure, let me call your 
attention to a statement made by Capt. Hosson on page 29 of 
the hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives. He says: 

T will tell you, gentlemen, that our estimates indicate to-day that 
something like 55 p cent of the population of the United States are 
living under prohibition laws, enacted by their majority votes, and that 
71.5 per cent of the area of continental United States is under pro- 
hibition enacted by a majority vote. i 

_|. To-day he states that it is 57 per cent of the population and 
76 per cent of the area under prohibition laws. 

It seems strange, in view of such a statement, that the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year 

ended June 30, 1913, shows that the number of distilleries dur- 
ing such year has increased by 49 over the year ended June 30, 


1912. With regard to the quantity of distilled. spirits produced, 
the report above. mentioned reads as follows: ! 


Gallons, 


— 185, 353, 383. 1 
174, 611, 645 
It will be noted that the quantity produced in 1913. exceeded 

that of any preceding year, and was nearly double the quantity, 
produced only 16 years ago—1899. Also, it must be borne in 
mind that, despite the increased so-called prohibition territory, 
the number of distilleries has multiplied, the production of spir- 
its also has increased, and so-called patent medicines and fake 
alcoholic medicinal preparations are most popular in dry terri- 
tory. 

It will also be noted that there is a small reduction in the 

amount produced in 1914, not because of prohibition, but on 

account of disturbed business conditions and because men are 
out of employment. The commissioner goes on to state: 
The production of fermented liquors du the fiscal year ended June 

30, 1914, was 66,189,4 barrels 


66 barrels, being an rease of 864,590 
over the previous year. 


I call your attention to this fact to show that the cheaper 
drink has been substituted for the more expensive drink. 

To me this whole proposition is a matter of business, and, as a 
business man, I would like to have you: consider it not as a mat- 
ter of sentiment, but from a business: standpoint. 

Let me call your attention to some figures that are illuminat- 
ing and that will shed some light on future conditions should 
this resolution: pass: 

SOME FIGURES ON REVENUD: RECHIPTS. 

Of the total ordinary receipts of the Government for 1914, 
$226,179,689.76 were colleeted on spirituous and malt liquors,’ 
nearly one-quarter of which amount was collected in my State, 
Illinois, or $50,584,057.36. The fifth Hlinois district reported 
the largest collections of any district in the United States, 
namely, $33,535,386.95. It will be noticed that such an amount 
was collected by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 
liquors alone. In the State of Illinois. 41,628,073 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits were produced, of which 31,818,597 gallons were the 
output of the fifth district. Of fermented liquors, the first IIII- 
nois, which is Chicago, produced 5,893,871. barrels, which was 
the largest quantity in any district in the country. ‘The total 
amount produced by the State was 6,987,568 barrels. 

From what source do our prohibition friends propose to raise 
this money to defray the expenses of the Government? -With a 
loss of revenue at our customhouses and a war tax now being 
levied, it is already difficult to supply the funds necessary for 
the running expenses of the Government. This joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is so far-reaching in its: provisions that it is impossible 
to determine what the result will be if the resolution be passed, 
involving as it does the destruction of great business interests 
of the entire country and destroying at the same time millions 
of dollars of revenue that now go to pay the expenses of our 
Government: 

Hundreds of thousands directly connected with the business 
of building up and developing the country would be thrown out 
of employment, and hundreds of millions invested in property, 
establishments: engaged, directly or indirectly, in the liquor 
business, would be lost. This stupendous wiping out of property 
values would be accomplished without making provision for 
reimbursing to the extent of a single dollar the men who would 


suffer the loss. 
WHERE LABOR IS INTERESTED, 

Organized labor in all parts of the country would suffer: Its 
representatives have protested against the passage of this reso- 
lution. Agriculturists from every section would be denied, 
under its provisions, an opportunity to market their crops. ex- 
cept at a great sacrifice: The army of unemployed would be 
largely increased. All trades. wonld be immediately und 
seriously affected. 

I represent, in part, the city of Chicago, which has a popula- 
tion greater than many of the States that would be called upon 
to determine this question; and yet that great city would have 
little to say in the settlement: of it. Over seven million dollars 
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are paid annually to the municipality as liquor license fees, and 
when you take into account the amount that is paid by the 
liquor interests all over the country in such fees, together with 
the taxes paid on real and personal property, some idea can be 
formed as to the calamity which would befall our local govern- 
ments, which depend largely on this revenue for their support. 
The proposition to levy a war tax a short time ago was ob- 
jected to by every interest that reasonably could be taxed. 
The railroads, banks, insurance compaiies, and merchants all 
protested. To the liquor interests we went for the money. 
What would happen if we eliminated all the revenues from the 
liquor business of the United States? In the last fiscal year 
80,679,549 bushels of grain and 64,721,265 gallons of molasses 
were used for the production of distilled spirits. In the cen- 
tral Illinois district there are now five distilleries in operation. 
They are the largest in the world, and one of them has a ca- 
pacity of 65,000 gallons of spirits daily. It requires the corn 
from 400 acres, 40 bushels to the acre, to operate this plant for 
a single day, and it would require the product of 1,000 acres if 
all the distilleries were in operation at one time for each day's 
run. Large quantities of rye are also used. There is an aver- 
age of 2,000 barrels of whisky produced daily; railroads are 
also interested, as several of the roads handle a solid train of 
whisky each day, the product going all over the world. I cite 
this to show that the farmer is somewhat interested in this 
legislation. Before leaving central Illinois, let me add that 
Japan buys thousands of barrels of alcohol annually from this 
district to be used in the manufacture of smokeless powder; 
and the United States Government is also a customer, and has 
plants at Mare Island and other points where powder is manu- 
factured with the aid of alcohol. One-half of the whisky 
consumed in the world is produced there. 

Farmers interested in the cultivation of grapes in many of 
our States would meet with severe losses. A conception of the 
extent of the wine industry in this country can be gained by 
referring to the record of California, where over $150,000,000 
are invested and 60,000 persons, mostly small farmers, are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of their numerous vineyards. 

Millions of tons of coal are used annually in connection with 
this business. Nearly all classes of trade would lose the oppor- 
tunity for employment—men in the building trades, wagon 
makers, waiters, bartenders, advertisers, printers, electricians, 
freight handlers, bakers, sign ‘writers, boiler makers, cigar 
makers, coopers, engineers, firemen, garment makers, bottle 
blowers, glassmakers, laundry workers, railroad clerks, team- 
sters, and cooks. I mention this as another evidence of the 
general, far-reaching, and injurious effect of enacting this 
resolution. 

NOT AN HONEST MEASURE, 

Reverting to another phase of this situation, I wish to point 
out that this resolution is not an honest prohibition measure, 
because it allows the manufacture of liquor when not for sale; 
it allows the importation when not for sale; it discriminates 
in the- interest of those who can afford to bring liquor into 
the country for their own use, while it would deprive a person 
less able to secure imported brands from enjoying a glass of 
beer. When it is generally known that a still can be built for 
$5 or less, and you can manufacture for your own use, where 
does prohibition come in? It substitutes bad liquor for light 
wines and beer. It will be ruinous to the temperance cause, 
Moonshine whisky will become popular everywhere. Wine and 
beer will be beverages of the past. 

Some idea of conditions in so-called prohibition territory can 
be gained from the annual report ef the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for 1914. In these prohibition sections 1,593 
illicit stills were seized and destroyed, 162 being in the State of 
Alabama, 491 in Georgia, 85 in Kentucky, 312 in North Caro- 
lina, 166 in South Carolina, 129 in Tennessee, and 182 in Vir- 
ginia. The number of retail liquor dealers in Alabama paying 
the so-called Government license tax was 683; Georgia, 1,197; 
Maine, 352; South Carolina, 1,260; and Tennessee, 1,793. The 
total number of such taxpayers throughout the United States 
was 190,083. There was received as taxes on distilled spirits 
other than brandy $89,237.17 in the State of Alabama, $3,121.03 
in Georgia, $19,762.27 in North Carolina, and $78,704.36 in 
Tennessee. The amount received from fermented liquors was 
$45,426.25 in Alabama, $142,430 in Georgia, and $225,843 in 
Tennessee. The number of barrels of fermented liquors pro- 
duced in Alabama aggregated 45,426; Georgia, 142,430; Maine, 
1,631; New Hampshire, 283,100; South Carolina, 4,607; and 
Tennessee, 225,923. 

Illicit distilling during the past fiscal year increased slightly 
over the preceding year. During the fiscal year 1913-14 there 
were seized and destroyed 504 illicit distilleries, as against 459 


during the preceding year. Bootlegging is principally carried 
on, according to the official report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, in “States operating under local prohibition laws, 
and appears to be one of the hardest propositions the revenue 
officers are called upon to solve. This class of violators of the 
internal-revenue laws are at no time stationary, but move from 
place to place offering and selling their illicit wares. It is im- 
possible, owing to the limited number of revenue officers in the 
field, to break up this practice entirely, and without the hearty 
cooperation of the local and State authorities it is believed that 
the conditions will grow no better. As the various States vote 
dry’ the operations of the bootlegger grow larger.” 


NO GREAT PARTY EVER FAVORED PROHIBITION. 


Neither of the great parties in conyention assembled ever at- 
tempted to make prohibition a national issue, and when you take 
into consideration that the prohibition candidate for President 
in 1912 received only 206,275 votes in a contest where over 
15,000,000. votes were cast, what excuse can you offer for your 
vote on this resolution that takes from the Federal Treasury 
one-third of its ordinary revenue without making provision to 
replace it? Unless Members think more of their $7,500 personal 
reyenue than they do the revenue of the Government they. will 
vote against it. The complaint is now that we have too many 
laws, and many say that they are in the.interest of the few, 
regardless of the welfare of the many. Every State legislature, 
every county organization, every municipality are grinding out 
laws. Is it any wonder that we have unrest and strife in many 
parts of the country? With all the laws that have been passed 
we have dissatisfaction, strikes, and explosions, labor wars in 
Colorado, Michigan, and West Virginia, and a Soclalistie Party 
that cast nearly 1,000,000 votes in the last presidential election 
for the Socialist candidate for President. Under the Constitu- 
tion the States have the power to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Under this amendment they pro- 
pose to take that power from the State and place it with the 
Federal Government. Lou want to confer on Congress, by 
amendment, laws that were never dreamed of by the fathers; 
to take from the State the sovereign right to control its own 
affairs with respect to the liquor traffic. There would be no 
United States if such a proposition had been made in the begin- 
ning. States should be free to exercise their police power as 
they see fit. 5 > 

A little over a year ago Congress passed the Webb law, which 
gave to each State the right, if it so desired, to prohibit the 
shipment into that State of intoxicating liquors. It was con- 
tended then by the forces behind this resolution that with such 
a law the States could control the situation. They put forth 
the argument that they did not believe the Federal Government 
had any right to say what the policy of the States should be. 
What they want to do now is to destroy the liquor traffic re- 
gardless of the effect on investments or the revenue of the 
country. As a business man, deeply concerned in the industrial 
and commercial prosperity of the Nation, I can not see how 
under existing conditions a Member of this House can give his 
support to such an impractical, illogical, and, to my mind, pre- 
posterous proposition. 


UNITED SOCIETIES PROTEST. 


Let me call your attention- toa resolution by the United 
Societies for Local Self-Government of the City of Chicago 
bearing upon this matter: i 


To the honorable the Members of the House of Representatives of the 
United Stetes in Congress assembled: 


The United Societies for Local Self-Government of the City of Chi- 
cago, III., organized in 1900, an organization embracing 781 men's socie- 
ties and 142 women's societi „ with a total membership of 204,000 men 
and women, residents of the said city of Chicago, III., represents unto 
your honorable body that it is composed in large part of men and 
women of foreign birth or parentage, men and women, however, thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of those principles of liberty and freedom 
which called this Republic into being. 4 ` 

This organization further represents unto your honorable body that 
two of the principal purposes for which it is organized are to promote 
local self-government and personal Liberty. 

Both of these purposes we conceive to be inimical to the spirit of the 
pro constitutional amendment offered by the Hon. Mr. HOBSON of 
Ala a, as set forth in House joint resolution No. 168, of the Sixty- 
third Congress, which seeks to prohibit absolutely the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of spirituous or alcoholic liquors or beverages. 

We conceive the proposed amendment to the Constitution of our coun- 
try to be an unwarrantable infringement upon the personal liberty of the 
individual to eat and drink as he wishes, and also an infringement — 
the principle of home rule the right of each municipality to regulate 
its internal affairs according to its own desires. ~ - 

We deny absolutely the conclusions contained in the preamble to 
Mr. Hobson's resolution, and int to the character of our membership 
and the sturdy, strong-fibe citizenship of the various countries of 
Europe in which indulgence in spirituous beverages, such as malt 
louam and light wines, is common, as a palpable refutation of such 
conclusions. 
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Our ee embraces many men and women who do not use alco- 
holic beverages, but all of these, together with that portion of our 
membership which is accustomed to moderate indulgence in such 
beverages, are firm in support of the principle that, in compliance with 
such laws as are necessary to preserve order and the public welfare, 
the right of every individual aceably and peacefully to follow his 
own mode of life and his own desires as to eating, drinking, and other 
personal matters, should not be abridged or hindered. 

We see with dismay the ‘continued insistence of a portion of the 
Nation to assume a superviso or paternal attitude of domination 
over the rest of the country, and we call to our aid the evidence of all 
history to the effect that such an attitude is subversive of true freedom 
mg aah Ny y leads to its downfall and the substitution of tyranny 
n its stead. 

The first manifestation of this is the division of society into classes 
or orders—the . and the governed. Following quickly is the 
establishment of a State religion and the bitter and relentless persecu- 
tion of nonconformists. In the train of these comes a long array of 
impositions and tyrannies, for the principle of liberty being once 
departed from there is no end to the evils which ensue. 

We do not believe it wise to ii the organic law of the Nation 
lightly. ‘The Constitution is the bulwark of our liberties. The men 
who fashioned that remarkable document have taken high place in the 
world’s annals, The Constitution, since it was given to the world, has 
been generally recognized as the . piein and most effective charter 
of freedom which has been evolved since the beginning of time. Its 
safeguards have been ample in the past. They are not to be changed 
or abandoned as a matter of mere whim or caprice. 

Furthermore, the very men who gave us the Constitution early 
recognized that a free nation must preserve unimpaired its rights 
to home rule, to local self-government, in all matters in which national 
action Is not absolutely essential. 

It was this which prompted the adoption of the tenth amendment, 
proposed in the First Congress in 1789, and adopted in 1791, reading: 

“The powers not -delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re 
gpectively, or to the people.” 

It was in the very spirit of this amendment that President Wilson 
only a few days ago expressed himself upon this question. He depre- 
cated its being dragged into-the arena of national politics, and wisely 
sald that its settlement should be a matter of local determination. 

is our view precisely. It means that each community should, 
so far as is ible, govern itself. - 

We recognize that abuses have grown op in relation to the liquor 
traffic. We have had recent evidence of the fact that abuses have arisen 
in the conduct of many branches of trade. 5 

This, however, constitutes no argument for the abolition of the 
liquor trade any more than it does for the blotting out of all trade in 
which abuses have been shown. : 

It is, however, a good argument for the proper regulation of the 
offending trades, and this we believe in thoroughly. 

We desire therefore to reaffirm our principle of belief in the least 
possible restriction of the liberty of the person and to make clear to 
your honorable body that we, as individuals and as an organization, 
are not primarily concerned in the mere matter of gratifying a taste, 
but in the larger question of being permitted peacefully to pursue our 
ordinary customs and modes of life in lawful manner, unhampered by 
officious meddling or unjust and tyrannical laws. 

Our position therefore is completely expressed in the following 
resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That we, the United Societies for Local Self-Government 
of the City of Chicago, III., banded for the purpose of propagatin 
and furthering lawful liberty, favorable to true temperance an 
abhorring li either of excess or restriction, denounce the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States offered by the 
Hon, RICHMOND P. Hopson in House joint resolution-No. 168 as a blow 
at liberty, as unwarranted and unwarrantable interference with the 
inalienable right of American citizens peaceably to pursue their accus- 
tomed modes of life, as the forerunner of the domination of the many 
by the few, as vicious in pec and undemocratic in practice; and 

“ Resolved, That we call upon all men and women of this Nation by 
whom the principles enunciated, fought for, and established by the 
founders of this Republic are held dear to battle earnestly against this 
proposed injustice and infringement upon true freedom, and especially 
appeal to the Members of the Congress of the Nation to defeat this 
pro usurpation of the popular rights; and 

“ Resolved further, That the members of this organization employ all 

ssible lawful and honorable means to make clear to the Congress that 
t is the sense of the majority of i td of the Nation and the 
unanimous sense of the intelligent, liberty-loving portion of the people 
of the country that the pro amendment to the Constitution is an 
act of usurpation and ee is retrogressive, and in 9 to true 
liberty, and is not tolerable In a really free Nation of free citizens and 
institutions.” 

THE UNITED SOCIETIES ron LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 
By GEORGE LANDAU, President, 


est: 
ANTON CERMAK, Secretary. v 
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And now I desire to direct your attention to the personal 
views of President Wilson, in a letter written in 1911, while 
governor of New Jersey, to the Rey. Thomas B. Shannon, of 
Newark, N. J.: 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer in local 
self-government, and believe that every self-governing community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter 
of the regulation or the withholding of licenses. 

But the questions involved are social and moral, and are not sus- 
ceptible of being made parts of a party program. heneyer they have 
been made the subject matter of party contests they have cut the 
lines of party, organ zation and party action athwart to the utter con- 
fusion of political action in every other field. They have thrown every 
other question, however important, into the background, and have made 
constructive party action impossible for long years together. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT MUST FAVOR IT, i 

In closing these remarks I can not give better expression 

to my views than to quote the language of the Virginia Asso- 


ciation for Local Self-Government, which follows: 


We stand on the fundamental principle of local self-government, and 
we believe that as the State is the unit in the Federal system, so the 
counties end cities should stand in a similar relation to the State. 
Reaffirming our faith in the Declaration of Independence, that the just 
powers of the Government are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, we concede to 8 county and to every city in the State the 
right to reqaiats its own internal affairs in the manner best suited to 
its needs, ing firmly convinced that no peeps will be happy and 
prosperous where one section forces upon another section laws which 
are not supported by the preponderant public sentiment of such section. 

Since experience teaches that where the majority of the citizens In 
such subdivisions do not approve of prohibition, the ends of temper- 
ance and morality can best subserved by the lawful sale of liquor 
therein under strict regulations. 


[Applause. ] 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have listened with great pleasure to the pending debate, to- 
gether with the accompanying declamations and orations. They 
have all been entertaining, some of them interesting. I have 
heard several men make speeches to-day who are new in the 
business. I can tell them as soon as they get onto their feet. 
When one of these men takes the floor the first thing he says 
is that here in the House all men are divided into two classes. 
He says that those who are for the Hobson resolution are good 
men and are the enemies of the saloon and the liquor traffic. 
He says that those who are against the Hobson resolution are 
bad men and are friends of the saloon and the liquor traffic. 
These men doubtless believe what they say, or think they do. 
The trouble is that they are just now so scared that while they 
are awake they are indulging in legislative horseplay and they 
are devoting their sleeping hours to political nightmares. That 
makes a mighty bad cross. 

So you are going to classify men on the floor of this House, 
and they are to be good or bad, according to their vote on 
the Hobson resolution. Some of you will sincerely classify 
them that way, but it will be because you do not know the 
game. You have never paid the price of knowledge, and no 
man knows who has not paid the price. No man has paid the 
price who has not fought in the cause and been persecuted by 
the national prohibitionists on the one hand and the saloon 
keepers on the other hand, at the same time. Oh, you tender- 
feet! I can recognize you, and you do not know what you are 
talking about. They say they will classify us. Will they? I 
have asked newspaper men about the Indiana delegation, but I 
have not polled the delegation myself. If you want to know 
the truth, just ask the Indiana newspaper men. In the first 
place they now, and in the second place they know how to 
find out—or, rather, in the first place they know how to find 
out, and in the second place they know. They tell me that the 
Indiana delegation will vote solidly against the Hobson reso- 
lution. x 

It is often said that Indiana is a pivotal State, and, politi- 
cally speaking, that is true; but the Democracy of Indiana is 
not set on a pivot. It is not of the weather-vane variety. We 
were brought up at the feet of such Democrats as Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Daniel W. Voorhees, Joseph E. McDonald, and David 
Turpie. We were taught to believe, and do believe, that the 
Republic is a sovereign Nation, an indissoluble Union of sov- 
ereign and indestructible States. We believe that the Nation 
is sovereign, supreme, and exclusive in the exercise of the 
powers delegated to the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We believe that each State is sov- 
ereign, supreme, and exclusive in the exercise of the powers 
which the Constitution reserves to the States. We believe that 
the wisdom of the fathers in the division of the powers of goy- 
ernment between the Nation and the States was almost super- 
human. It was, at least, the perfection of human reason, based 
on accurate and profoundly philosophic knowledge of the pre- 
yious history of all of the nations of the earth. 

Being thus thoroughly grounded in first principles, we do not 
take to the tall timber every time a sudden wave of sentiment 
sweeps over the country in favor of accomplishing a popular 
reform by an impossible method. Certain Members of this 
House profess to be amazed that the 13 Democrats from Indiana 
should all be of one mind, while the Democrats of the solid 
South are literally torn to pieces. I have given you the reasons 
why we are not stampeded. I do not undertake to characterize 
or explain the actions of other men. 

Under our Constitution the power to regulate or prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors is, and has 
always been, vested exclusively in the several States as a part 
of the general police power, which also is vested exclusively in 
the States. By the same Constitution the power to regulate the 
importation of intoxicating liquors into a State is, and has 
always been, vested exclusively in the Federal Government as 
a part of its general and exclusive power to regulate interstate 
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and foreign commerce. The Federal Government has no general 
police power. It has the power to make certain regulations and 
exercise certain powers which are of the nature of police regu- 
lations and police power, but they must be limited to the par- 
ticular subjects power over which is by the Constitution vested 
in the Federal Government. As a logical result the Federal 
Goyernment has neither police officers nor police courts in the 
sense in which those words are commonly used and under- 
stood. 

As long as a Member keeps in mind these simple and’ funda- 
mental truths he can not be seriously tempted to support the 
Hobson resolution. If he believes that it ought to be within 
the power of the people to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor, he can not refuse to support House joint 
resolution No. 389, unless he also believes that the Congress has 
the power now to enact its provisions into a valid and effective 
Federal statute, as does at least one member of the Indiana 
delegation. 

Those who do not know the Representatives from Indiana or 
the history of Indiana politics may be inclined to look upon us 
as a typical “wet bunch.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Of our 13 men at least 10 are total abstainers. We 
have no Member who eyer takes a drink except in a social way 
at long intervals and in modest quantities. A little while ago 
a man offered to make a bet with me that he could find a 
vociferous advocate of the Hobson resolution—and he would 
not go far to find him—who single handed and alone consumes 
more intoxicating liquors in 12 months than all 13 Democrats 
from Indiana would consume in 12 years. I refused to take 
the bet. 

There is nothing in the history of Indiana politics to induce 
us to favor the brewers and distillers. Beginning as early as 
1886 the wet vote of Indiana was cast almost solidly for Re- 
publican nominees at State, county, and municipal elections 
with almost unbroken uniformity until 1908. In that year the 
boys were told that it was best to divide their votes according 
to their several partisan predilections. That policy was pur- 
sued in 1908, 1910, and 1912. In the campaign of 1914 there 
was a very definite and strong tendency of the wet vote back 
toward its old attitude and policy. It so happens that the 
present Representatives from Indiana, all Democrats, all know 
that the “Big Ones” among the brewers and distillers have 
already sent out the recommendation that the wet vote of the 
State be cast solidly for Republican nominees in the 1916 and 
subsequent campaigns, and until further notice. 

The Indiana delegation will furnish more than its share of 
the necessary two-thirds vote to write the provisions of House 
joint resolution No. 389 into the Federal Constitution, thereby 
making the nine prohibition States of the Union at once ac- 
tually and completely dry, establishing such a condition for the 
first time in the history of temperance legislation in the United 
States. It would also make it within the power of the people 
of every other State to become actually and completely dry 
just as soon as public sentiment shall become strong enough 
to write and enforce constitutional or statutory legislation for 
that purpose. This would strengthen the temperance cause at 
its one weak spot and silence forever the ill-advised demand 
for so-called national prohibition. Indiana presents to you a 
remedy that is in line with correct principles and will in actual 
practice be easily workable and thoroughly effective. Indiana 
furnishes more than its share of the votes necessary to write 
this remedy into the fundamental law of the Republic. And 
yet we do not presume to criticize any professional politician 
who is under coercion until he is scared almost literally to 
death simply because he really thinks that he thinks that we 
are all bad men. 

I said a little while ago that I had enjoyed this day's expe- 
rience immensely, including the denunciation: it has brought. 
I did not enjoy it the first time I went through this experience, 
but I have been in the harness more than three decades. In 
my own community I have suffered for conscience sake on the 
temperance question: We have had there no temperance fight 
in more than three decades in which I did not bear a share. I 
have never been able to satisfy the demands of the national pro- 
hibitionists. They are most excellent people. Their lives are 
exceptionally clean and they keep themselves severely free from 
just criticism. You could not eliminate them from a com- 
munity: without lowering very greatly the moral tone of the 
community. An orthodox national prohibitionist sees no virtue 
in any legislative temperance reform except an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution: He religiously believes that if an 
amendment properly or improperly denominated a prohibition 
amendment were written into the Federal Constitution the 
manufacture; sale, and use of intoxicating liquors would cease 
at once and the long, hard! struggle for temperance reform 


would be at an end; If you ask him by what means his pro- 
posed amendment is to be enforced, he scorns your impudence; 
If you suggest to him that the particular amendment he is advo- 
cating will be as ineffectual as a piece of blank paper, his one 
answer is that you are friendly to the liquor interests and an 
enemy to the cause of temperance. I have for national prohi- 
bitionists great respect. I love them all and love them All the 
time. At times they love me not: 

In times past I have helped to win substantial. victories for 
the cause of temperance. I never in my life helped to win such 
a victory when we did not have at the same time the opposition 
of the national prohibitionists and the opposition of the liquor 
dealers. The national prohibitionists religiously believe that 
every other form of activity in the name of temperance is a be- 
trayal of the cause and is useful only to postpone the day of 
their own genuine reform. The liquor dealers are afraid of any 
temperance reform by which their enemies seek to do the pos- 
sible. If, therefore. you are right and practical, the national 
prohibitionists and the so-called National Liquor ‘Trust are both 
against you. If they are both for you, as they appear to be 
for the present consideration of the Hobson resolution, you are 
wrong. This is an infallible test. Once we were engaged in a 
fight to make my native city and county dry, and we succeeded. 
They have both been dry ever since. That fight was made under 
the leadership of the Antisaloon League, whose officers I see 
sitting yonder in the gallery, and in that fight the national prohl- 
bitionists denounced both them and us because we were engaged 
in something less, or more, according to one’s. opinion, than a 
struggle for national prohibition. ti 

Oh, if you men had had more experience, if this were not the 
first time you were ever under fire, you would not allow your- 
selves to be stampeded. There are a lot of men who do not 
know just now how they are going to vote. A lot of you did not 
know an hour ago how you were going to vote, but think that 
you know now. The trouble is that you are stampeded and are 
trying to reform under fire. 

Now let me say a word about the gentleman from Alabama, 
Capt. Honsox, for fear I forget it. He has a great speech called 
“The great destroyer.” I have sent many copies into my own 
district and hope to send many more. He has been generous 
and thoroughly unselfish in the distribution of his speech. The 
Chautauqua circuit has given him no fame; he has made it 
famous. This resolution has given him no fame: he has made 
it famous and has given to it a credit before the country to 
which it is not entitled. The country owes him a debt of grati- 
tude, because he has performed a great service and made a 
great speech. The Members of this House, however, owe him a 
grudge, because he has made this day, December 22, 1914, a day 
that will go down in history as the day of the “ Slaughter of 
the innocents.” More than a hundred of us are dead now. 
Some of us know it, and others do not. 


T have said all of these things to the gentleman from Alabama 
in private conversation, but I desire to repeat them publicly. 
His was a great speech, but that portion of it which relates to 
his proposed remedy is unsafe and unwise. I do not criticize 
him for that, for he is about as likely to have a valuable opinion 
upon the proper construction and the probable effect of a con- 
stitutional amendment as a, great lawyer would be to have a 
valuable opinion upon the proper construction and probable 
efficiency of a battleship. 

At the risk of violating well-settled rules of propriety, I feel 
constrained to say a few things personal to myself. In the old 
days a lad could join the Good Templars at the age of 12 years. 
At that age I joined, took the pledge, and have kept it re- 
ligiously to this hour. At the age of 16 L made my first public 
speech, a declaration of deathless enmity to “King Alcohol” 
and his hosts. In the State of Indiana our first law by which 
the people were enabled to drive out the licensed saloon was our 
remonstrance law. All the saloons in the city, except two, were 
in the ward in which I live. That made our ward the battle 
field and our success or failure the supreme test. I signed the 
first remonstrance that was gotten out. At that time no other 
professional man, no merchant, and no banker was willing to 
put his name upon the remonstrance. The liquor dealers were 
sorely offended and denounced me openly as I passed along the 
streets. In 1908 every Democrat in the ninth district of In- 
diana who was willing to be defeated had been nominated and 
defeated. No one desired the nomination that year, My Demo- 
cratic friends said to me, “ You take it. You owe that much to 
the party and you must make the race.” It became manifest 


that my name was to go upon the ticket. They asked me to 
write the platform, and I did. I wrote two planks on the tem- 
perance question. One of them called for prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, The other called for appropriate legislative 
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action to make it impossible to evade or nullify the temperance 
laws of the several States by the importation of intoxicating 
liquors into the States. I made the fight in 1908 on that plat- 
form, at a time when it looked as though I was riding into the 
very mouth of an open political grave. Many of you men never 
faced fire until now, and you think that you are now facing 
real fire; maybe you are. 

I voted for the Webb law, and am glad that I did. It invokes 
a correct principle and takes a very short step in the right di- 
rection in which my platform of 1908 pledged me to go all the 
way. I voted for the Jones-Works law. I am glad that I did, 
and yet I am almost sorry, because I am sure that one of these 
days many scandals will grow out of its administration. I 
voted for an increase in the internal-revenue tax on beer, and I 
am glad I did. 

In order to make the tax on the alcoholic content of beer 
equal to the present rate on the alcoholic content of whisky the 
new rate would have to be $2.48 per barrel. I voted to increase 
it to $1.75, and am sorry I did not get to vote to make it $2.50. 
After making this record, I went home to the campaign of 1914. 
To speak more accurately, I went home after the campaign of 
1914. Here is the truth about it: If we do not get out of this 
foolish habit of being in session 11 months 3 weeks and 3 days 
out of every year some insidious lobby that operates from Wash- 
ington back through our districts will one day fool all of our 
constituents at one time, and we will all be left at home. 
What did I find in the campaign? The Republicans are the 
shrewdest politicians on earth. They had nominated against 
me the legal adviser and hired attorney of the retail liquor 
dealers of the district. His friends said that he was for the 
Hobson resolution, and I think he is. They said that I was 
against it, and I am. You can see at once what happened to 
me. They played both ends against the middle, and nothing 
but an overruling Providence saved me from the defeat that 
had been planned by this unholy alliance. . Republicans pointed 
to the fact that I had voted to increase the tax on beer. To 
ministers of the gospel and other temperance leaders they said: 
“This new tax is a bribe to the Congress to perpetuate the 
business of making and selling intoxicating liquors.” These 
statements sounded like an argument and cost me many votes. 
To the men who sell beer and to those who drink it they said: 
“This is a new tax on your business and on your liquid bread.” 
They believed it and voted against me. I had seven days in 
which to canvass the eight counties of the ninth Indiang dis- 
trict. I had five minutes to each speech. When the time was 
exhausted the county chairman, with his watch in his hand, 
would say, “ The time is up,” and we started for the next town. 
As I started to speak some constituent of mine would say, “In 
the platform of 1908, did you not declare for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia?” I answered “ Yes"; to which he replied. 
“They tell me you have 300 saloons in the city of Washington. 
Did you vote for that law?” I answered, Yes. I will tell you 
how I came to vote for it. The Anti-Saloon League had that bill 
in charge. When I urged straight-out prohibition they said: 
‘ Don’t you do that; you will be playing into the hands of our 
enemies.“ They sent telegrams back into my district, as they 
are now doing, and urged the temperance people of the district to 
demand that I give support to the Jones-Works bill. I assumed 
that the ministers of the gospel, church congregations, and 
other friends of the cause of temperance knew that the Jones- 
Works bill provided for hundreds of licensed saloons in the 
Capital City of the Nation. In my inexperience and unreason- 
ing anxiety to respond to the popular will of my district the 
lobby was able thus by indirection to force me to renounce 
my platform declaration in favor of prohibition for the District 
of Columbia and to vote for the Jones-Works bill, under which 
licenses have been issued to practically 300 saloons. The dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent is completely dry, 
with the exception of two of the smaller cities. I am informed 
that the sentiment of these two cities has grown so strong that 
they will both be voted dry at the first opportunity. In the 
ninth district of Indiana, except in the two cities to which I 
have referred, it is a crime to sell Near Beer even to mature 
men. Here in Washington, under the Jones-Works law, grocers 
sell Near Beer, Frazzle, Home Brew, and other brands of low- 
grade beers to men, women, and children as freely as they 
sell to them their bread and meat; and yet the same Anti- 
Saloon League that put over the Jones-Works law is asking 
the people of 48 Stites to give up their own police powers and 
to turn over the entire work of the enforcement of temperance 
legislation to the American Congress. The people back in 
Indiana wonder why we, the Members of Congress, and the 
officers of the Anti-Saloon League are against the licensed 
saloon back in Indiana, where our constituents live all year, 


and favor licensed saloons here in Washington, where we stay 
all year. I do not wonder that they wonder why. 

As against the questions that were being asked me in the 
campaign, my only plea was in confession and avoidance. 
Under the practice the confession precedes the avoidance. The 
confession used up all my time and I had no chance to state 
my real defense, which is that the temperance organization 
beguiled my constituents into coercing me to vote for the Jones- 
Works bill. 

At another time a constituent would ask, “Did you not say 
that you would fix it so that the State constitution and laws 
could not be evaded by interstate shipment of intoxicating 
liquors?" I replied that I did not promise so much as that, but 
did say that I would favor appropriate action to that end. The 
next question was, Did you favor such appropriate action?” 
I replied, “ Yes; in a limited sense.” His next was, Did you 
vote for the Webb bill?” I replied, ‘‘ Yes.” Again he asked, 
“Why did you not vote for a law that would do the business?” 
By that time my time was up, and I had no chance to explain 
that the Anti-Saloon League had said that the Webb bill was the 
best legislation within our power. I thought they said that it 
was the best the Congress has the constitutional power to enact. 
A few days ago they explained to me that that was not what 
they meant, but what they meant was that the Webb law 
is the best law they had the power to induce the Members of 
the Congress to vote for. I do not challenge the correctness of 
their present statement, although I confess that it came as a 
great surprise to me. Again the people of the ninth Indiana 
district sent resolutions, petitions, letters, and telegrams urging 
me to follow the lead of the Anti-Saloon League, although they 
knew that I had publicly declared for the broad provisions now 
set forth in House joint resolution No. 389. For reasons which 
all of you appreciate to-day as never before, I voted for the 
Webb law. It involves a correct principle, but it does not go far 
enough. I have twice followed the Anti-Saloon League, and 
they have twice led me to cast votes which have in turn led the 
temperance people of the ninth district to ask me questions 
that can not be answered in five minutes, and these questions 
came near costing me my political life. 

To-day the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] made a 
speech that was a great disappointment to me, because I had 
expected him to state by what means the friends of the Hobson 
resolution expected its provisions to be enforced. I do not think 
that it can be made to work. I have waited all day for some 
friend of the resolution to explain to the House the manner of 
its enforcement. I desire to touch upon three points made by 
the gentleman from Alabama. His first point was that every 
State has the absolute right to be dry, because it thereby hurts 
no other State. His second statement was that no State has a 
right to be wet, because it thereby hurts other States, making it 
impossible for them to be dry. I do not quarrel with his state- 
ment of facts, his logic, or his morals as contained in these 
statements. He has simply stated more concisely than I have 
been able to do a conviction I have had for many years. 

Some day, after the excitement of this day’s performances 
has died away, I am going to ask him to read over very care- 
fully the provisions of House joint resolution No. 389. It fur- 
nishes a simple, direct, and complete cure for the one defect 
he has pointed out. If the temperance forces now in control of 
this House were to put themselves back of House joint resolu- 
tion No. 389, they could write its words into the Federal Con- 
stitution in less than two years. If the contention of the Anti- 
Saloon League be correct, and if the Congress has the present 
power by a majority vote to enact the provisions of House joint 
resolution No. 389 info a.valid Federal statute, then and in 
that event the Anti-Saloon League, with its undisputed control 
of a majority of the votes in the two Houses of the Congress, 
has the present power to accomplish completely between now 
and March 4, 1915, the only national element there is in the 
movement for temperance reform legislation. It has the pres- 
ent power to procure between now and March 4 the necessary 
legislative action, if their contention be well founded, to make 
the nine prohibition States of the Union actually and com- 
pletely dry, so dry that certain gentlemen will hereafter come 
down to the city of Washington “ spitting cotton.” 

The second contention of the gentleman from Alabama was 
that the preventable harm which we seek to prevent is the 
harm to boys and to young men, and that this harm is not 
accomplished by the distillers and brewers nor by the whole- 
salers nor yet by the retailers, but is done by the bootleggers. 
He believes that his resolution is aimed directly at bootleggers. 
I am sure that he is perfectly sincere, and yet there is no man 
who has studied this question and has learned by practical tem- 
perance work out in the field who does not know that the first 
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result of the Hobson resolution would be immensely to increase 
the numbers of bootleggers. 

The third proposition made by the gentleman from Alabama 
is that the temperance people have traced the evils of intem- 
perance back to their original source and have found that the 
original source of all our troubles is the National Liquor Trust. 
I wish that I were able to believe that the discovery which 
these gentlemen think they have made was a genuine discovery. 
I do not impugn the gentleman’s motive. I know that he is 
just as earnest as any man ever was in behalf of a proposition 
thnt was dead wrong. I decided to go back myself and try to 
find out where this thing actually did start. The earliest rec- 
ord I could find is Genesis, the ninth chapter and twentieth and 
twenty-first verses: 

And Noah n to be a husbandman, and he planted a vineyard; 
and he drank of the wine and was drunken. 

The biblical account is necessarily fragmentary. Of course, 
it could not tell everything, but it told enough to show that 
Noah blamed everybody but himself. I know exactly what he 
did, because I am a student of human nature and of current 
events. As soon as Noah discovered that he was caught he con- 
cluded that he would capitalize his own naughtiness. He or- 
ganized a Chautauqua circuit and went into the business of re- 
forming the lives of other men at so many hundred dollars 
per hour. In his speech he explained that his sin and his 
humiliation were brought about by the connivance of the bar- 
tender in the saloon around the corner. Now, of course, there 
was no corner, there was no saloon, and there was no bartender. 
But that did not affect the manner or the matter of his speech. 
When a professional reformer makes a speech he evolves his 
facts to suit his needs, much as a spider is said to weave each 
time a web of the exact length and strength to meet the de- 
mands of his then present necessities. Nobody ever lived in a 
better environment than did Noah. It was specially prepared 
for him, and yet I am sure that I can almost reproduce the 
Chautauqua speech that he made. 

Now, what is the trouble? The brewers and distillers say 
that 82 per cent of adult males like the taste or the effect of 
intoxicating liquor, and that at intervals longer or shorter they 
just will have it. They assert that the so-called temperance 
fight is not a fight against brewers, distillers, and dealers, but 
is in reality a fight against the social habits and customs of a 
majority of the people of the United States. I think their 
figures are somewhat too high. I express no opinion as to the 
proportion of adult males who, occasionally or otherwise, in 
moderation or otherwise, drink intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage. The number is distressingly large, and yet I am sure 
that the proportion is smaller to-day than it has ever been. I 
um also convinced that the proportion has been growing smaller. 
is growing smaller, and will continue to grow smaller, Hobson 
resolution or no Hobson resolution. It is the drunkard that 
makes the temperance problem of so great public interest, but 
it is the moderate drinker who makes the problem so difficult 
of solution. We must almost always fight nim in the dark. He 
is often of our Own ranks, and sometimes he is in command of 
our own forces. If we had nothing to fight except the distillers 
and the brewers and the rum sellers and the drunkards, we 
could crush them all as a man crushes an eggshell. What, then, 
is the trouble? I answer, Human nature. You can set this 
down as a general principle, that whenever you understand the 
human nature of a situation you understand the situation. 
The human nature of a situation is the situation. 

A man said to me the other day—I think his figures were 
grossly excessive—that if you were to choose at random 10 
men out of the ranks of the men who had just participated in 
a successful local temperance fight and were to go with them 
on a three-day fishing trip, you would find that eight out of the 
ten had brought with them in their valises a remedy for snake 
bite. I do not believe that these figures are correct. I am 
sure they are too high on general principles. Besides, I am 
convinced that my friend left out of the account one item 
that is important. It is a well-known fact that a -temperance 
orator rarely drinks intoxicating liquor in company out of the 
bottle that he himself carries. I can not give more time to the 
deep and final philosophy of this problem. 

I am going to discuss the Anti-Saloon League, although I have 
not time to do that adequately. I have a grievance against 
them, because, as I said, they have misled me twice and are 
trying to mislead me the third time; but they can not do it. 
Do you know, Mr. Speaker, t I was about to say some 
very unkind things of them. If this speech had come five days 
ago, I would probably have said some things that I should 
have regretted. In the meantime, I have had a conference with 


if I had not communicated with them, that this is a strange 
situation—the distillers and the brewers combining with the 
Anti-Saloon League to get this bill reported out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and then combining with the same men 
to get a special rule out of the Committee on Rules for its 
consideration; each of them evidently think that such action 
was the best for his own organization. 

I had intended to make an appeal to you in behalf of my own 
resolution, House joint resolution No. 889. It had been my 
purpose, Mr. Speaker, to say, “I ask you in all seriousness 
to adopt House joint resolution No. 389, and save the men, 
women, and children of this country from the red hand of this 
unholy alliance.” I will not say that now, because of what I 
have learned in the meantime. I had intended to make an- 
other appeal to you, which I would not now be willing to make. 
I was about to say, Let us refuse to commit the temperance 
forces of the country to the Hobson resolution, thereby be- 
traying the cause of genuine temperance reform as a joint 
trophy into the careless hands of professional reformers and 
the bloody hands of the brewers and distillers.” I would 
not make that appeal now, because they have assured me that, 
while the friends of the brewers and distillers did use all of 
their power to get this resolution out of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the friends of the resolution did not need their help, 
because they had power enough themselves without any help. 
They have also assured me that, while the friends of the brew- 
ers and distillers did use all their power to help to get the 
Hobson resolution out of the Committee on Rules, the friends 
of the resolution did not need their help, but had within them- 
selves the power to procure the special rule under which we are 
now acting. Thus it is asserted that there was no cooperation 
between these contending forces. Far be it from me now to 


say that there was. I feel entirely justified, however, in say- 


ing that there was, at least, a “suspicious contemporaneous- 
ness” in the parallel activities of these two organizations 
seeking not a common but the same result. 

Now, I would have you know that I like the officers of the 
Anti-Saloon League. Lest I be in anywise misunderstood, I 
now declare in truth and soberness that I know them person- 
ally, and have unlimited faith in their integrity, ability, and 
good intentions. I beg you to remember in their behalf, how- 
ever, that they, too, are upon the pay roll, and that sometimes 
an unhappy situation gets as completely beyond their control, 
as is the situation here in this House to-day beyond the control 
of its Members. 

I used to contribute by their card system in a small way. I 
was a candidate in the campaign of 1908 and had a contribution 
eard then in force. They sent a man into my district to work 
against me, thereby temporarily alienating my affections. 
When the State superintendent next occupied the pulpit in our 
local church and asked for subscriptions I did not sign the card. 
I simply put the money into a blank envelope and put it upon 
the plate. When the meeting was over I explained my action 
to State Superintendent Shoemaker. I wanted the league to 
live for the good things it did, but I was unwilling to create 
written evidence to prove that I was in any way responsible for 
the unwise things they sometimes did, some of which were 
utterly indefensible. 

The officers of the Anti-Saloon League have treated me with 
great consideration and courtesy, and I am grateful to them. 
The other day they called me into a conference. They said: 
“Now, you are on the wrong track. The Congress has the 
power now to do by statute everything that you are seeking to 
do by an amendment to the Constitution.” I said, “ Why did not 
you tell me that when we had up the Webb bill? You knew 
that I came here pledged to the provisions of the resolution that 
I now present. I understood you then to say that we did not 
have the power to do the things provided for in House joint 
resolution No. 389.“ They replied: “Oh, that was not what 
we said. We said that the Congress had the power to do it, but 
that it was not wise at that time to attempt to go so far.“ They 
further said: “If you will withdraw your proposition as a sub- 
stitute and offer it as a bill, we will be for it.“ I asked. Will 
you be for it just as it is written?” They replied, “Oh, yes.” 

Since then somebody—perhaps not they; I can not always 
trace the influences—somebody has sent telegrams into my dis- 
trict, and I am getting telegrams back from the district, all in 
about the same words, saying: “Your proposed resolution is 
already within the power of Congress, and if you will withdraw 
it as an amendment and offer it as a bill, the Anti-Saloon 
organization will go back of it.” 

I have told you what these gentlemen said to me out in yon- 
der corridor within five days. In our morning mail each of us 


them, and I find that I was wrong. I would have said of them, | found a letter signed by the officers of the Anti-Saloon League. 
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I interpret it as an attempt to soften down the words they 
spoke to me and hedge against the future. Permit me to read 
to you the paragraph of this letter which relates to House joint 
resolution No. 389: 

No doubt amendments will be offered. As we understand it, a sub- 
stitute will be offered by Mr. Monntsox, of Indiana, to submit an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution to prohibit intoxicating liquors as 
articles of interstate commerce. We can not favor the resolution of 
Mr. Monkisax as a constitutional amendment. Congress already has 
power to prohibit intoxicating liquors as articles of interstate commerce 
without amending the Constitution. Why amend the Constitution ‘to 

ve authority to do that which the ‘Congress can do now? If the 
riends of the Morrison resolution will introduce the proposition as a 
bill, properly drafted so as to apply to shipments for beverage — — 
we feel sure that the organi prohibition and temperance forces 
give it support. 


This paragraph of the letter sent out this morning by the 
Anti-Saloon League asserts in its first lines that Congress has 
the present Constitutional power to do all that I ask to have 
done. It concludes by promising to give support to my resolu- 
tion if introduced “as a bill properly drafted so as to apply to 
shipments for beverage purposes.” My proposition includes all 
intoxicating liquors. They suggest that it be modified to in- 
clude only intoxicating liquors to be used at some future time 
for beverage purposes. The exceptions to the rule make the 
tule impossible of practical enforcement: My proposition is 
made broad and all inclusive in order that it may be easily 
capable of enforcement. The gentlemen who wrote the letter 
to which I have referred appear to be in favor of any tem- 
perance legislation that can not be enforced. It is evident that 
the trouble with my proposition is that it is simple and direct 
and will work. 

My proposition, briefly stated, is this: Write into the Federal 
Constitution a provision prohibiting the importation of any 
knd of intoxicating liquors into any State, from any place, at 
any time, by any person, for any purpose. Oh, I do not blame 
the gentleman from North Carolina for saying that House joint 
resolution No. 889 is more drastic than the Hobson resolution. 
It was intended to be. I want to make intoxicating liquor an 
outlaw. in interstate and foreign commerce. I want to write 
into the Federal Constitution a simple provision that will put 
back of the cause of temperance all the power the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, and the only machine it has or ought to have that 
can be made available to strengthen the cause of temperance at 
the only point at which the States have a right to ask the Fed- 
eral Government for its aid. I want to make it easily possible 
for any State to be actually and completely dry as soon and as 
long as the people of the State want it to be. The Hobson reso- 
lution is said to be sufficient for the purpose I have in mind. 
House joint resolution No. 168, the particular Hobson resolu- 
tion now under consideration, refers to seven possible uses to 
which intoxicating liquors may be put. Fer six of these uses it 
gives Congress the power to provide for the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and transportation of intoxicating liqudrs. Its 
prohibitory provision relates only to intoxicating liquors that 
are at some future time to be used for beverage purposes. 
Liquors can not be classified and identified in that way. There 
is no art or science by which anyone can tell in advance for 
what purpose intoxicating liquors offered for shipment in inter- 
state commerce are at some future time to be used. The limita- 
tions written into the Hobson resolution make it incapable of 
enforcement even within its limitations. 

I have submitted a plain, direct proposition, which goes to 
the one weak spot of the temperance situation as pointed out by 
the author of the Hobson resolution himself. That House joint 
resolution No. 389 covers that one weak spot like a blanket no 
one will have the hardihood to deny. Yet these men who never 
saw a real fight on this question in their lives, and never 
gave to it an hours consideration, say that I am a bad man 
because I propose to do the-possible. In the-same sentence they 
say that every other man is a good man who—like the man who 
had but one coat, on which there was but one button, for which 
there was no corresponding buttonhole—refuses to learn what 
the trouble really is, but prefers to spend the rest of his days 
everlastingly fumbling after the unattainable. 

Doubtless some one will say that there is no Member of this 
House to whom my remarks apply. If so, I shall be happily 
surprised and surprisingly happy, for I am using every whit of 
inventive genius that I possess to devise a speech that will be 
entirely pleasing to every Member of this House. I flatter my- 
self that I am succeeding remarkably. I have not thus far been 
able, however, to devise a legislative program for to-day that is 
entirely satisfactory both to the friends of the brewers and dis- 
tillers and to their organized enemies. But what is the use? 
The ma in charge of the Hobson resolution have alreađy beaten 
me to it. 


I ask you to consider these plain and direct provisions which 
House joint resolution No. 389 seeks to write into the Federal 
Constitution as a new article thereof: 

Section 1. The ‘importation of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquors into any State of the United 
States, or into the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of Alaska, 
from any other State, District, Territory, country, place, or region, 
domestic or foreign, is forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. It s be the duty of the Congress from time to time to 
enact appropriate legislation for the effective enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this article. 

I respectfully submit that there will be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the meaning of the language of this proposed amend- 
ment, nor will it be difficult to determine in any case whether 
the intoxicating liquors offered for shipment into a State come 
within the inhibition of the proposed amendment. 

In the prepartion of remedial legislation it was formerly the 
custom of lawgivers to consider ‘first the law already upon the 
statute books and then the evil that had grown up under such 
law or in spite of it. They then undertook to ennct a remedial 
statute that would overcome the defect of existing law and sup- 
press the evil it had not been sufficient to prevent. In the 
present temperance situation there is but one weak spot. Each 
State has exclusive power over the manufacture, sale, and use 
of intoxicating liquors within its borders, subject only to the 
power which is often used to evade State constitutions and laws 
by the importation of intoxicating liquors as articles of inter- 
state commerce. House joint resolution No. 389 is plainly sufti- 
cient to end forever this abuse. The Federal Government 
has already complete control of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce, through which alone importations can be made. 

The officers of the Anti-Saloon League do not deny that im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors into q State is the one element 
of the present situation that the several States are unable fully 
to meet. They do not deny that the provision of House joint 
resolution No, 889 will accomplish everything needed to make 
the power of the several States absolute and complete. They 
seek to discredit my proposition by asserting that the Congress 
has now all of the power which this resolution seeks to confer 
upon it. In the first place, I seriously doubt the existence of 
so great power in the Congress. If the power does not exist, 
it is not denied but that the adoption of this resolution will 
confer all the power that is needed. If the power does, in fact, 
exist in the Congress to-day, the Anti-Saloon League has a 
most difficult defense to make before the American people. 
The State of Kansas has been nominally dry for many years. 
Its Representatives have admitted upon this floor to-day that 
it is not actually dry, because its constitution and laws are 
continually evaded and nullified by the importation of intoxi- 
eating liquors as articles of interstate commerce. Tight other 
States are nominally dry, and all nine of them are admitted to 
be actually wet. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Anti-Saloon League controls the vote of a majority of the 
Members of the Congress. 

Assuming that the Congress has the present power by a 
majority vote to enact a Federal statute prohibiting the im- 
portation of any intoxicating liquor into any State, at any 
time, from anywhere by any person for any purpose, the duty 
rests upon the Anti-Saloon League to write such a statute into 
the body of our Federal laws at the earliest possible time. If 
it shall fail to do so, it will be difficult to.convince the country 
that the officers in charge are as zealous for the relief of the 
victims of intemperance as we all know them to be. 

Newspaper men tell me that the friends of the Hobson reso- 
lution are doing what they can to discredit House joint resolu- 
tion No. 389, and prevent the friends of temperance from giving 
it any vote. They tell me also that the friends of the brewers 
and distillers object more seriously to House joint resolution 
No. 889 than they do to all of the nine Hobson resolutions that 
have been introduced in this Congress and are now pending. 
Some one is deceiving himself. Two thousand years ago it was 
said that— 

The children of darkness are wiser in their generation than are the 
children of light. 

I trust that the friends of the Hobson resolution may be 
right, and that the friends of the brewers and distillers may be 
wrong, in the several joint activities in which they are to-day 
engaged, each supposedly for his own good and for the other's 
harm. 


Some have objected that House joint resolution No. 389 does 
not even except intoxicating liquors for medicinal and ather 
legitimate uses. The question as to what, if any, uses of in- 
toxicating liquors are legitimate and ought to be permitted by 
law is one for the exclusive determination of the several States 
in the exercise of the general police powers vested in the States 
alone. House joint resolution No. 168—the Hobson resolution 
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under consideration—puts the seal of congressional. approval 
upon six of the possible seven uses to which intoxicating liquors 
may be put. The people of many States may prefer fewer ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of prohibition. Certainly none will 
desire more. It is suggested also that some States do not pro- 
duce the raw material out of which to make intoxicating liquors 
needed for legitimate purposes. The amount actually needed in 
any State will be exceedingly small. Intoxicating liquors are 
made from wholesome fruit and grain. Under the provision 
of House joint resolution No. 389 it will be permissible to 
import into any State the necessary fruits and grains in their 
wholesome conditions. 

I have taken the time to state briefly and imperfectly some 
of the reasons why I have introduced House joint resolution 
No. 389 and why I believe that its adoption as an amendment to 
the Federal Constitutior would be a complete and perfect solu- 
tion of the liquor question, so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned. Under the special rule adopted this morning we 
are supposed to be considering House joint resolution No. 168, 
one of the many Hobson prohibition resolutions pending in this 
House. I crave permission briefly to state some of the many 
reasons why I shall vote against House joint resolution No. 168 
and why I believe that it would be disastrous to the cause of 
temperance for the friends of the cause to commit themselves 
in its favor. Let me read the words which House joint resolu- 
tion No. 168 seeks to write into the Federal Constitution as a 
new article thereof: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have wer to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific pur, or 
for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by all 
needful legislation. 

I hope that each of my constituents who thinks that he is in 
favor of this Hobson resolution or any one or more of the other 
eight pending Hobson resolutions will take a copy of House 
joint resolution No. 168 to his own attorney and ask him to 
study it with care and give his opinion as to its proper construc- 
tion and probable efliciency. In the ninth Indiana district a 
vast majority of all the lawyers are total abstainers, are prac- 
tical workers for the cause of temperance, help to vote their sey- 
eral communities dry, and give time, thought, energy, and 
money for the proper enforcement of the liquor laws of the 
State. They give but receive not. Not being upon the pay roll 
of the professional reformers, it will require no extraordinary 
courage on their part to give an unbiased opinion. In the days 
of William Shakespeare it was conscience that made cowards of 
all men. In our day it is the pay roll that makes cowards of 
some men, 

If any constituent of mine shall submit House joint resolution 
No. 168 to his attorney, I know now the substance of the opin- 
ion he will give. 

He will say of section 1 that the multiplicity of its words 
seriously limits the scope of its meaning. As it is written it 
refers only to the sale of intoxicating liquors to be used at some 
future time for beverage purposes. He will suggest that had a 
few more words been added no intoxicating liquors would have 
been left within the scope of the provisions of section 1. He 
will suggest again that the word “sale” has a very definite 
meaning and is never used alone in the liquor statutes of the 
States. In State statutes the words “sell, barter, or give 
away” are all used together, in order to make the statutes 
capable of enforcement. He will suggest that it requires no 
inventive genius to formulate a plan by which the distilleries 
and breweries of the country can continue to operate under the 
Hobson resolution without inconvenience or loss. There is a 
fixed relation between the price of corn and other staple cereals 
and the cost of intoxicating liquors made therefrom. It would 
be an easy matter to barter a given number of bushels of grain 
for a given number of gallons of intoxicating liquors. It would 
be an easy matter also to furnish to a distiller a given number 
of bushels of grain and pay to him a fixed amount of money as 
compensation for the work of transforming the fixed number of 
bushels of grain into a known number of gallons of intoxicating 
liquor of the popular brand agreed upon between the parties. 
Neither transaction would be a “sale.” The first would be an 
exchange and the secoud would be an employment to render a 
particular service. It is said by some gentlemen that the differ- 
ences between the three transactions are purely technical. It 
were as tenable to assert that the difference between the word 
“one” and the words “one hundred“ is purely technical and 
will be disregarded by the courts. 

Not many nights ago I attended a public meeting under the 
auspices of the Anti-Saloon League. One of the speakers made 
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the statement that 86 per cent of the area of the United States 
is legally dry, and that 55 per cent of the people of the United 
States live in territory from which the licensed saloon has been 
legally excluded. It is manifest therefore that the Hobson reso- 
lution is intended to apply only to the remaining 14 per cent 
of our area. In dry territory intoxicating liquors are procured 
by and through social clubs and certain secret fraternal organ- 
izations, each State-wide in scope and having in each city or 
town a local lodge or other organization. It is true that these 
social clubs have not yet learned that they can not sell intoxi- 
cating liquors even to their own members, but they are learning 
rapidly. In the near future they will understand that the club 
must procure title to the liquor and serve it to its members 
without price or compensation other than the payment of uni- 
form dues. Under this system the State agent of a State-wide 
club would be permitted under the terms of the Hobson reso- 
lution to procure title to unlimited quantities of intoxicating 
liquors by either of the methods above suggested. The Hobson 
resolution would also permit the importation of unlimited 
quantities of such intoxicating liquors into any State for the 
exclusive use of the members of such social club or secret 
fraternal societies. 

It is my individual judgment that the retail saloon as an 
institution is doomed to complete early extinction. It is also 
my individual judgment that the brewers and distillers are 
quite willing that it shall be so. In the territory now dry 
they formerly spent each year millions of dollars for reuts, 
licenses, local taxes, and salaries of local employees and for 
many other purposes. With 86 per cent of our total area 
dry, there has been no appreciable decrease in the production 
or consumption of the finished product of the brewers and 
distillers. ‘There is no lawyer of the ninth Indiana district 
who will not easily discover why the brewers and distillers 
prefer the provisions of House joint resolution No. 168, the 
Sopan resolution, to the provisions of House joint resolution 
No. i 

At the antisaloon meeting to which I have referred I heard 
an address by one who is said to draw one of the highest sal- 
aries that is paid to anyone as a professional reformer. He is 
a raw recruit to the cause of temperance. He was recently 
lifted out of a prominent place among the leaders of the oppo- 
sition, and made at once a field marshal in the grand army of 
the organized temperance workers of America. In the circum- 
stances it would be unreasonable to expect him to know what 
he is talking about, and he does not. The only specific sugges- 
tion that he had to make was that the internal-revenue taxes 
on intoxicating liquors be at once repealed. It was an eusy 
speech to make, because it floated upon the current of a certain 
misguided and ill-advised public sentiment that is now sweep- 
ing over the country like a tidal wave. 

The officers of the Anti-Saloon League can not be fairly asked 
to assume the personal risk of denouncing this false doctrine, 
even in the meetings over which they themselves preside. It 
is probably best for them not to do so. I know the officers of 
this league. I know that they know that the repeal of the Fed- 
eral tax upon intoxicating liquors would do immense harm to 
the cause of temperance. I have unlimited faith in their in- 
tegrity and ability. I believe that they will develop courage, 
if so great necessity shall be laid upon them, and that at the 
risk of losing their positions by opposing a popular fancy they 
will at last refuse to permit the Anti-Saloon League to indorse 
such legislative folly. There is but one fact that makes it 
difficult for social clubs to permit all their members to drink all 
they care to of the liquors furnished by the club, without price, 
or any form of compensation other than the regular payment of 
moderate dues. That fact is the Federal tax on intoxicating 
liquor. With grains at their present high price the actual cost 
of a drink of whisky is substantially less than one-third of 1 
cent, while the Federal tax is substantially 2 cents. With the 
Federal tax repealed, a social club could pay all of its current 
expenses, including the cost of intoxicating liquors, out of an- 
nual dues of $10 per member, provided the members did not on 
the average take more than six or seven drinks of whisky per 
day. 

The boys of any community could send to Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and receive by parcel post a complete distillery at prices 
ranging from somewhat less than $5 on up. They could as- 
semble, without cost to themselves, 10 bushels of corn and make 
for themselves, without additional cost, 45 gallons of whisky. 
Even in a rural community the cost of straight whisky per 
gallon would be less than the current market price of butter- 
milk per gallon. Every lad would be his own moonshiner, 
and every lad would be his own bootlegger. If the twin legis- 
lative reforms advocated by these professional reformers were 
both to be put into force, an era of drunkenness, with its 
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attendant debauchery and crime, would sweep over this country 
such as the mind is scarcely able to conceive of. 

The attorney of my Hobson resolution constituent would also 
tell him that section 2 of the Hobson resolution puts the seal 
ef congressional approval upon six so-called legitimate uses of 
intoxicating liquors. He would further say that the two sec- 
tions taken together divest the States of fully one-third the 
general police power now vested in them and turn it over to 
the Federal Government, which has neither police officers nor 
police courts. In Indiana we have one Federal judge, one 
United States marshal, and probably half a dozen deputy United 
States marshals. It is presumed that they are kept busy with 
the work now cast upon them. If none of them had anything 
else to do, they could not adequately enforce the liquor laws 
in one ward in one of the great cities of the State; which leads 
me to suggest again that a typical national prohibitionist is 
always in favor of any law that can not be enforced. 

The Anti-Saloon League informed us this morning that, 
while we are to consider House joint resolution No. 168, we are 
to vote upon House joint resolution No, 277, another one of the 
nine pending Hobson resolutions. This resolution is said to 
have been “tactfully” drawn, so as to enable Democrats from 
the South to vote for the Hobson resolution without appearing 
to abandon their strict adherence to the so-called doctrine of 
State rights. Resolution No. 277 contains this concession to 
the friends of State rights: “The Congress, or the States 
within their respective jurisdictions, shall have power to enforce 
this article by needful legislation.” , 

They say that this provision vests the power concurrently 
in the Federal Government and the States. The language of 
this amendment is clearly in the alternative. Under its provi- 
sions, so long as the Congress were to fail to act the States 
would have the power to act, as they now have. If the Con- 
gress were to act at all, however feebly, all State jurisdiction 
and power would terminate at once. It is only an imaginary 
adherent to the doctrine of State rights that can deceive him- 
self into believing that there is a substantial difference in his 
fa vor between resolution No. 168 and resolution No. 277. 

I have heard during the day that some of the more extreme 
advocates of State rights are not satisfied with section 2 of 
House joint resolution No. 277 and insist on stronger language. 
It is said that they are not satisfied with language found in any 
of the nine pending Hobson resolutions. It has been intimated 
that certain gentlemen, whose identity is unknown to me, are 
engaged at this minute in the preparation of a tenth Hobson 
resolution, which is to be presented to the House after the 
elose of the general debate and immediately before the roll 
call is had upon its final adoption by the House. The news- 
paper men say, however, that the tenth Hobson resolution is 
already in the hands of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Horson], and that he will present it at the close of the general 
debate. They say that the new section 2, which is expected to 
satisfy the demands of the advocates of State rights, has a 
provision that “the Congress or the States shall have the 
power, independently or concurrently, to enforce” the provisions 
of the tenth Hobson proposed amendment. 

I asked that time be yielded to me near the close of the gen- 

eral debate in order that I might have an opportunity to know 
the provisions of the proposed amendment upon which we are 
to be called upon to vote, and in order that I might discuss the 
question as to whether or not its provisions are capable of 
enforcement. Behold, the general debate is practically ended 
and no Member of this House, with the possible exception of 
the gentleman from Alabama, knows at this minute the provi- 
sions of the proposition upon which a yote is to be taken in a 
few minutes. 
If the newspaper men be correct in their statement, and they 
usually are, section 2 of Hobson resolution the tenth, soon to 
be introduced, is as indefensible as any of its predecessors. 
Each Hobson resolution relates to importation, exportation, 
transportation, and every manner of intrastate, interstate, and 
foreign commerce. The new section 2, as reported by the news- 
paper men, undertakes to vest in the Federal Government 
control of intrastate commerce independently of and coneur- 
rently with each of 48 States. It also undertakes to vest in 
each of the 48 States the control of exportation, importation, in- 
terstate, and foreign commerce, to be exercised independently of 
or concurrently with the Federal Government. It proposes to 
establish an impossible combination between a central Govern- 
ment vested with all power and a federation of independent 
States, each also vested with all power. The new section 2 is 
as inextricable as a Chinese puzzle. . 

It is said that those of us who favor House joint resolution 
No. 389 are sticklers for State rights. Those who say this do 
not cnderstand us any better than they understand the provi- 
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sions of the Hobson resolution or of House joint resolution No. 
889. We never use the expression “ State rights.“ States have 
no rights, neither has the Federal Government. People have 
rights. The Federal Government and the several State govern- 
ments are instrumentalities created by the people for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the rights of men. women, and chil- 
dren. The Federal Government has certain powers, duties, 
functions, and governmental machinery. It has the duty to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce, and it has organized 
and in operation the necessary machinery to enable it to per- 
form this duty. Each State has the duty to prohibit or regulate 
the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors. It is 
vested with the general police power, and has the police officers 
and police courts to enable it to perform this duty. We think 
it inadvisable to transfer any of the general police powers of 
the States to a General Government that has neither officers 
nor courts with which to enforce the law. We also think it 
inadvisable to attempt to vest in the several States power to 
regulate, in whole or in part, independently or concurrently, 
importation, exportation, and all forms of interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

It has been said to-day that every Federal statute is always 
strictly enforced, and that the statutes of the several States 
are rarely enforeed. We have been asked to point to one Fed- 
eral statute that is not strictly enforced. I take great pleasure 
in doing so. Every time a bootlegger in dry territory or else- 
where makes à sale of intoxicating liquors, he violates at once a 
Federal statute and a State statute. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that for every bootlegger that is prosecuted and 
punished in the Federal courts many bootleggers are prosecuted 
and punished in the State courts. 

Those who believe that lawbreakers never violate Federal 
statutes point to a fact well known in dry territory, that the 
keeper of a blind tiger usually pays to the Federal Government 
the special retailer's tax before he begins business. This is 
supposed to be conclusive evidence that he is afraid to violate 
a Federal statute. Those who thus reason leave out of ac- 


count another fact quite as well known, that in the old days 


these same men paid each year a license fee of $100 to the 
county and $250 to the city. They would gladly make these 
larger payments now, and much larger payments still, were 
some officer to come to them authorized to accept the money. 
Thus it is manifest that this, another unanswerable argument, 
answers itself. 

Again, it is said that ministers of the gospel and temperance 
workers throughout the country are unanimous in their sup- 
port of the Hobson resolution. On the surface of things that 
appears to be true. In reality it is not true. I have received 
many resolutions adopted by churehes and other organizations 
urging my support of the Hobson resolution, I have received 
many letters and telegrams practically demanding that I give 
the Hobson resolution my support. From many, but not from 
all, of these meetings I have received fuller information by 
letters from personal friends. In no meeting from which I have 
received private advices was there present a copy of any of 
the Hobson resolutions; no one claimed ever to have read one 
or to have heard it read. It is manifest, therefore, that no 
one present had knowledge or means of knowledge of its pro- 
visions. In the circumstances, the most that any resolution 
could mean was that those present were in favor of temper- 
ance and against intemperance. The people who adopted these 
resolutions and sent these letters and telegrams are the best 
people on earth, and yet they are the same people who by the 
same means practically coerced me into voting for the Jones- 
Works bill with its 300 licensed saloons. I hope that no one 
will suggest that it is passing strange that the best people on 
earth would give enthusiastic indorsement to a proposition of 
which they had neither knowledge nor means of knowledge. I 
never criticize my own constituents, nor will I permit others te 
criticize them in my presence. 

I know full well that no Member of this House will criticize 
anyone for indorsing a proposition of which he has no knowl- 
edge. We are not in condition to make such criticism. We 
are operating under a special rule for the consideration of 
House joint resolution No. 168. The general debate is prac- 
tically closed, and the only thing we know for sure is that we 
are not to vote on House joint resolution No. 168. We have 
been told to-day that we are to vote on House joint resolution 
No. 277. The newspaper men have just informed us, and I am 
sure that it is safe to take their word; that we are not to vote 
on House joint resolution No. 277, but are to yote on a new 
proposition, the terms of which are to be disclosed to us after 
the close of the general debate and just before the roll is to be 
called for the final adoption of this new proposition of whose 
proyisions we haye neither knowledge nor means of knowledge. 
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Is this what professional reformers call a campaign of educa- 
tion? Is this what we statesmen had in mind when we prom- 
ised our constituents to “ give to the Hobson resolution careful 


consideration”? For the votes which we are just about thus 
blindly to cast each of us is drawing a princely salary. I some- 
times think that it is a shame for us to take the money. 

Finally, my colleagues, “of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter,” so far as I am personally 
concerned. 

In 1908 the Democrats of the ninth Indiana district declared 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia, and also for appro- 
priate action to prevent the evasion or nullification of State 
constitutions and statutes by the interstate shipment of intoxi- 
eating liquors. We were then far in advance of the Anti- 
Saloon League; we are still further in advance of them now. 
We are right; they are wrong. We can not be in complete har- 
mony with the Anti-Saloon League until it shall declare for 
straight out prohibition in the District of Columbia instead of 
the present Jones-Works law with its 300 licensed saloons; and 
shall declare for the principle involved in House joint resolution 
No. 389 instead of the innumerable ineffectual propositions con- 
tained in the endless chain of Hobson resolutions. When the 
Anti-Saloon League shall accept the platform of the Democracy 
of the ninth Indiana district it will get right. If the Anti- 
Saloon League shall get right, it will adopt our platform. Then, 
and not till then, can we work together in complete accord. 
Then, and not till then, will the temperance forces of America 
achieve the tremendous victory which now lies easily within 
their power. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think I have one minute remain- 
ing, which I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. That gives the gentleman from Louisiana 
six minutes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, last May, when the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which I am a member, performed its 
memorable feat of legislative side-stepping and reported this 
important resolution to the House without recommendation, I 
took occasion to file some minority views, in which I criticized 
the action, or, rather, the inaction of the committee, and in 
which I placed myself on record as to the merits of the resolu- 
tion itself. I have had no occasion since that time to alter my 
views on the subject, and I have not the opportunity to-night to 
elaborate them. Suffice it to say that I am not a prohibitionist. 
The district I represent does not believe in that fallacy, and I 
shall vote against this resolution to-night. But if I were a 
prohibitionist, as a southern man and as a Democrat, I cer- 
tainly would not seek to secure prohibition through the medium 
of the National Government or through an amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. 

I make no fetish of State rights, but I should like to retain 
some vestige of autonomy for the sovereign State I have the 
honor to represent in part upon this floor. I believe the time 
is coming when the line must be drawn somewhere, and that 
we must make a stand against the encroaching power of the 
Government as against the States. Now is the time. For my 
part, I want to see so essential a domestic and internal matter 
as the State control or abolition of liquor retained within the 
authority of the State of Louisiana. 

I want further to say that the same principle which guides 
me in voting against this measure has moved and will move 
me to protect my people against the attempt of the Federal 
Government to control the State of Louisiana in choosing her 
electorate and making her election laws. 

I am looking forward to some future, early happenings with 
interest. The same Committee on Rules which “ fathered” this 
rule, as I understand, has “mothered” a rule for submission 
to the House of the question of woman suffrage. Oh where, 
oh where, then, will be my southern brethren who in a mis- 
taken sense of appreciation of the views of their constituencies 
are about to vote for this measure? 


Mr. Speaker, there will be some somersaulting done here that 
will make a circus acrobat pale with envy. There will be some 
ground and lofty tumbling on that proposition. “Oh, yes, we 
were in favor of seeing the Government control the liquor 
traffic in the respective States, but we are against the Govern- 
ment having anything to do with the question of who is to 
vote in our States.“ Yet the underlying principle is the same. 
To the honor of the consistently courageous and the courage- 
ously consistent gentleman from my sister State [Mr. WITHER- 
spoon], be it said that he has seen what is coming and he has 
sounded a note of warning. I hope that other gentlemen from 


the South will realize what is in store for them and will not 
be led astray under the specious plea of morality. 

When the question of national woman’s suffrage is presented 
to the House I shall vote against it, as I shall against this 
proposition, because I regard them both as unjustifiable per- 
versions of the functions of the National Government. [Ap- 


plause.] 
I wish to add as a part of my remarks my minority views as 


follows: 
IH. Rept. 652, pt. 2, 63d Cong., 2d sess.] 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 

Mr. DUPRÉ, from the Committee on the Judicia submitt he fol- 
lowing minority views: $4) er i 

Finding myself unable to agree with the recommendation or, to be 
more exact, the lack of recommendation—of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on House joint resolution 168, being a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing for 
national prohibition, I beg respectfully to submit the following dissent 
from the committee's report: 

The question is one of large importance and widespread publie in- 
terest, and it is eminently proper that it should be released from the 
committee room and an ogre given for its consideration by the 
membership of the House. It is to be regretted, however, that it comes 
before the House with neither a favorable nor an unfavorable report 
and occupies the anomalous position of having received no recommenda- 
tion from the committee to which it was referred. Some decisive action 
should have been taken on the resolution, and the House should have 
i a asa with the reasons which prompted the committee's con- 

In my view of the case, the merits of prohibition vel non are not 
involved in the discussion of the pending resolution. It makes no 
difference whether one favors or opposes the sale or consumption of 
liquor, the real question is whether the same should be prohibited by the 
Constitution of the United States. In the first place, it is a question on 
which there is the sharpest division of sentiment, and no policy or 
e a so widely controverted should find lodgment in the organic 
aw of the land. In the second place, it is a question which essentially 
belongs to the respective States, and can be and has been handled by 
them with satisfactory results. The evil 3 complained of, that 
State action on the liquor question was defeated by congressional inac- 
tion, has been cured, if indeed it ever existed, by the enactment in the 
last Congress of the Webb law, which gives to the States absolute pro- 
tection in the premises, enabling them to enforce their own laws with- 
out interference on the part of the Federal Government. 

If the application of the principle of local as hag which I heartily 
favor should render my city “dry” territor, would recognize the 
right of that community to regulate its own affairs, and if in extension 
of that principie the State of which I am a citizen should provide for 
State-wide prohibition, I would recognize the justice of the result; 
but I am unwilling that the people of any other State should decide 
for the people of my own State of Louisiana what its internal policy 
should be, either by seeking to control its electorate or election laws or 
by deciding whether or not liquor should be sold wi its confines. 
I can imagine the general denunciation throughout the country that 
would greet a poron to put into the Federal Constitution a pro- 
vision authorizing the manufacture, sale, or consumption of liquor in 
any and every part of the United States, and yet it is as unfair and 
m r: and as repugnant to our theory of government that the converse 
of this principle should be advocated, and that this same Federal 
Constitution should absolutely prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of liquor in any and every part of the country. There is no more rea- 
son why “wet” territory should be made “dry” at the pleasure of 
three-fourths of the States that “dry” territory should be made 
“ wet” upon the dictate of the same proportion of States. 

If the argument for majority rule be urged in this connection, and if 
it be said that before this resolution can become 1 9 5 it will re- 
quire the assent of more than a majority of the States Indeed, the 
assent of three-fourths of them—I will reply that it is quite 
in fact, it would propably 1 6 States in the Union might 
ratify the amendment and yet fall far short of representing a majority 
of the people of the country. s 

I do mot care further to elaborate these views, and content myself 
with saying that the pending resolution should not pass. 


Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, in the limited time 
allotted me I shall endeavor to explain my attitude with refer- 
ence to the pending resolution. Now, each State, according to 
my understanding, has the indisputable right to choose its own 
form of government and, moreoyer, to determine what activities 
its citizenry may pursue, In other words, the laws of the States 
are absolutely supreme within their respective boundaries so 
long as such laws are not repugnant to the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. ‘This inestimable biessing our fathers 
studiously reserved to the States and to their posterity, there- 
fore no word or act of mine will lessen or detract from their im- 
mortal work. 

We find ourselves confronted to-day with the proposition to 
enlarge the powers of the National Government, and this, every 
mother’s son knows, can only be accomplished by the curtail- 
ment of the inherent powers of the State governments or 
brought about by the surrender, in a measure, of one of the 
most essential attributes of the States, namely, the administra- 
tion and control of their internal affairs as they deem best. 
Now, all my training and all my inherited traditions impel me 
to decline to delegate to the Federal Government the right to 
interfere with the States’ regulation and conduct of business, 
trade, and industry within their borders. 

This principle was inculcated and enforced by the framers 
of the organic law of the Nation, and to obediently follow their 
footsteps entails no loss of patriotism, loyalty, or self-respect. 
I respectfully submit that, seemingly, it does not lie well in 
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the mouths of the apostles of the doctrine of State rights to 
here urge and advocate the passage of a resolution which seeks 
to yield to the General Government an important part of the 
sovereignty of the States. Perchance we may be indifferent; 
but we can not be insensible to the fact that we are about to set 
our feet in a.perilous.path by attempting to centralize in the 
Federal Government the functions and sovereign powers which 
inherently belong to and are wisely exercised by the several 
States. My colleagues, permit me to commend to your serious 
consideration these words: “ We but teach bloody instructions 
which, being taught, return to plague the inventor.” 

There are men, yes, and splendid men, too, who are eternally 
dissatisfied with the existing order of things and who are in- 
cessantly clamoring to reform them. However, I have neither 
the right, desire, nor inclination to attempt to disparage the 
worth or wisdom of such men, nor question their sincerity, for 
oftentimes they are actuated by the highest motives of patriot- 
ism and humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, prohibition may be conducive to the welfare, 
prosperity, and happiness of the human family. It may stimu- 
late man's ambitions and improve his morals. About this I shall 
quarrel with no one. However, I am peremptorily opposed to 
the pending resolution, primarily for the reason that I imagine 
I see in it the initiation of an effort to reduce the sovereign 
States of this country to mere servile provinces, and for the fur- 
ther reason that experience has taught me the lesson that a law 
which has for its object the suppression of the whisky traffic is 
a cheat and a delusion, unless that law reflects the wishes and 
sentiments of the people of the community wherein it is to be 
interpreted, executed, and enforced. 

Moreover, it certainly occurs to me that the Hobson resolu- 
tion, which contemplates the removal of the internal-revenue 
license, and at the same time seeks to legalize the manufacture 
of spirituous liquors, is not in the interest of temperance, but, 
on the contrary, I verily believe that it will appallingly increase 
the consumption of liquor, and this belief would make it rather 
difficult for me to subscribe to the Hobson resolution, even if I 
were inclined to favor Federal intermeddling. 

Mr. Speaker, I readily appreciated the wisdom, merit, and 
exigencies of the Webb bill, and therefore gladly contributed to 
its. passage, believing, as I did then and do now, that when a 
sovereign State, or any of its political subdivisions by legal 
enactment, seek to penalize the sale and distribution of spir- 
ituous liquors within its jurisdiction, that law should not be vio- 
lated or its purposes defeated or evaded by the unrestricted and 
remorseless shipment.of liquors from a wet territory into the 
prohibited territory, but I find myself unable to support the 
pending resolution for reasons assigned. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
state very briefly my position on the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relating to national pro- 
hibition. There have been several resolutions introduced on 
this subject, but the prohibition forces have agreed upon House 
joint resolution 277 as the one to be pressed at this time. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following amendment of the Constitution be. 
and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States 
as provided by the Constitution: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale. 
importation for sale, and 8 for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress, or the States within their respective pen 
tions, shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution shall have my earnest and cordial 
support. Every instinct of my nature, my judgment, my love 
for humanity, and my regard for the interests of my country, 
all impel me to this course. The liquor question is not a new 
one. It has been discussed in the public forum and in the press 
of the land for many years. Both sides of the proposition have 
been presented in their strongest light. There are many strong, 
forceful arguments against the liquor traffic; but I have never 
heard one single argument with any merit to it in favor of it. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY, 


One of the arguments that has frequently been advanced by 
the advocates-of the liquor interests is that prohibition is 
wrong because it deprives men of their rights; it takes away 
their personal liberties. They say that a man has a right to 
drink, if he cares to do so; therefore there should be no curtail- 
ment of opportunities for him to procure intoxicants. 

They follow this argument up by saying that the Government 
has just as much right to prescribe what a man shall eat or 
what kind of clothes he shall wear as it has to legislate on the 
liquor question. Of course this argument is the veriest rot. 
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There is absolutely no analogy between the propositions. To 
state the argument is to refute it. 

A learned judge in Illinois, in passing upon a case before him, 
once said: “ When we defend the sale of liquor for the purpose 
of tippling, we surely draw our arguments from our appetites 
and not from our reason, observation, and experience.” 

Personal liberty!” Every State has laws prohibiting the 
doing of many things, yet no one would denounce or oppose those 
laws on the ground that they interfere with the “ personal lib- 
erty” of the citizen. 

There are laws prohibiting gambling. Why deny the citizen 
a right to engage in that pastime if he sees proper to do so? 

There are laws prohibiting a person from being drunk in a 
public place. Why deprive him of his “personal liberty“ in 
this matter? 

There are laws against profanity. Why infringe upon his 
personal liberty“ or his right to freedom of speech? 

There are laws against vagrancy. Why not allow a man to 
loaf as much as he wants to? 

There are hundreds of laws that provide for the punishment 
of those who violate them. Why not repeal all laws that make 
the doing of certain things unlawful and give every man his 
“personal liberty“ to the fullest extent? 

The answer to all these questions is, that the interests of 
society, morals, and good government require protection from 
the criminal, the vicious, and the immoral. 


NATIONAL DISHONOR, 


It is a disgrace to our Nation that ever since its birth it has 
virtually been in league with the liquor traffic. The manu- 
facture of intoxicants has been regulated by law, and a large 
part of the revenues of the Government have been raised by 
means of a tax imposed on distilleries and breweries. This fact 
is now being used by the whiskyites as an argument against 
prohibition. ; 

Nearly every mail for several days has brought me compila- 
tions of statistics showing the amount of revenue obtained from 
those sources, and the argument is made that if this source of 
reyenue is lost it will place additional burdens upon other 
industries to raise this revenue. 

Such an argument is without merit; it is not the truth. 
Those who make it overlook the fact that the saloon imposes 
burdens upon the taxpayers and upon legitimate industry far 
in excess of those that will come from a loss of revenue that 
comes from liquor. 

It is estimated that nearly 90 per cent of the crime in the 
world can be traced directly or indirectly to whisky, therefore 
it adds large burdens of taxes to pay court costs. It requires a 
large outlay of taxes to provide for asylums and hospitals. It 
causes idleness, profligacy, and loss of efficiency. Legitimate 
industry pays a large toll because of the fact that many acci- 
dents, involying the loss of life and property, and for which 
they pay, are due to the use of intoxicants. This is such a well- 
known fact that many individuals and many large corporations 
will not employ a man who drinks. It is undoubtedly true that 
not only from the standpoint of morals, but from the economic 
view as well the liquor traffic is enormously expensive. 

STATE RIGHTS. 


Some members of this body—good men and ardent prohibi- 
tionists—are going to vote against this resolution on the ground 
that prohibition is not a national question, and that it ought 
to be left to the States to regulate and control the liquor traffic. 
The honesty of their motives shall not be questioned by me, be- 
cause I know them to be sincere, patriotic, moral men, who have 
the best interest of the Nation at heart. 

The controlling force with them is that they consider this an 
invasion of the right of the States to regulate and control their 
own affairs. There is no man in this House who believes more 
strongly in the doctrine of State rights than I do. It is one of 
the first great political principles that was instilled into my 
mind. 

However, in this instance, I see no invasion of the rights of 
the States contemplated. State rights simply means that the 
State shall have the right to exercise any or all of its powers 
without any interference whatever. No right of any State is to 
be usurped, overridden, or disregarded. It is not a question of 
taking away a right from the State. The proposition is simply 
to give the States an opportunity to say whether the Federal 
Government shall be granted additional power over this partic- 
ular subject matter. 

The Federal Government is one of delegated powers only. 
All powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
or to the people. The Constitution provides, however, for the 
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amendment of that instrument. Each State, when it became a 
member of the Union, accepted and agreed to that provision of 
the Constitution. 

Even though an amendment shall have the effect of depriving 
a State of some right that it now possesses, the State has no 
ground of complaint, and that there is no infringement of the 
doctrine of State rights, if such amendment is adopted in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution. There is a wide and 
well defined distinction between an invasion of the rights of the 
States and a delegation of further power to the National Gov- 
ernment by the States. 

No one will contend that the States are unable to delegate 

further powers to the General Government. The very fact that 
provision is made for amendment would settle the proposition 
if it were brought in question. That it is unnecessary to obtain 
the consent of every State to amend the Constitution is also 
settled by the provision for amendment, for it requires the con- 
sent of three-fourths only. The only exception is in regard to 
representation in the Senate, which is “ that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that this is not an invasion of State 
rights. Three-fourths of the States are given the right to 
amend the Constitution, and it is a denial of a constitutional 
right granted that number of States, if we assert that an 
amendment shall not be made to the Constitution because some 
State opposes the amendment. The doctrine of State rights is 
not involved here, though the question of expediency might be 
a legitimate subject for discussion when the issue is presented 
in the States. Each State must settle it for itself, subject 
only to the right of three-fourths of the States to ratify the 
proposed amendment. 

The doctrine of State rights never had an abler champion 
than John C. Calhoun. He said: 


In connection with this point the Senator, to prove that the Consti- 
tution is not a compact, asserts that it is wholly independent of the 
State, and 9 declares that the States have not a right to touch 
a halr of its head; and this with that provision in the nstitution 
that three-fourths of the States have a ht to alter, change, amend, 
or even to abolish it staring him in the face. 

* * * * * * * 


The plain state of the facts as regards our Government is that these 
States have agreed by compact to exercise their sovereign powers 
jointly, as se agp wage and that for this purpose they have ratified 
the compact in ir sovereign capacity, thereby making it the consti- 
tution of each State, in no wise guished from their own separate 
constitutions, but In the superadded obligation of compact—of faith 
mutually pledged to each other. In this compact they have stipulated, 
among other things, that it may be amended by three-fourths of the 
States—that is, they have conceded to each other by compact the right 
to add new powers or to subtract old by the consent of that proportion 
of the States without requiring, as otherwise would have been the case, 
the consent of all—a modification no more inconsistent with their 
2 than any other contained in the compact. In fact, the pro- 
vision to which I allude furnishes strong evidence that the 8 
is as I contend in the States severally, as the amendments are affect 
not by any one three-fourths but by any three-fourths of the States, 
indicating that the sovereignty is in each of the States, 

0 * . * . > © 


But, independently of these considerations, there were oN reasons 
for adopting that proportion in providing a power to amend. It was at 
least as necessary to guard against too much facility as too much diffi- 
culty in amending it. If to require the consent of all the States for 
that uspone would be in effect to prevent amendments which time 
should disclose to be or change of cumstances make necessary—so 
on the other hand to require a bare majority only, or but a small num- 
ber in proportion to the whole, would expose the Constitution to bast A 
inconsiderate, and even sinister amendments on the part of the party 
dominant for the time. If the one would give it too much fixedness, the 
other would deprive it of all stability. Of the two, the latter would be 
more dangerous than former, 
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Again, he said in reference to the amending power: 


It is safe, because the proportion is sufficiently large to prevent a 
dominant portion of the Union or combination of the States from using 
the amending power as an instrument to make changes in the Constitu- 
tion adverse to the interests and rights of the weaker portion of the 
Union or a minority of the States. It may not, in this respect, be as 
8 safe as it would be in the unmodified state in which it out- 

and established the Constitution; but for all practical purposes it 
is believed to be safe as an amending power. It is difficult to conceive 
a case where so large a portion as three-fourths of the States would un- 
dertake to insert a e by. way of amendment which, instead of im- 
roving and perfec the Constitution, would deprive the remaining 
ourth of any right essentially belonging to them as members of the 
Union or clearly intended to oppress them. There are many powers 
which a dominant combination of States would assume by construction 
and use for the purpose of aggrandizement which they would not dare to 
ropose to insert as amendments. But should an attempt be success- 
iliy made to engraft an amendment for such a purpose the case would 
not be without remedy, as will be shown in the proper place. 


Senator James Z. George, an eminent Mississippian, who was 
recognized as one of the greatest constitutional lawyers that this 
country ever produced, while a Member of the Senate signed a 
committee report favoring the submission of a prohibition reso- 
lution. This language was used: 


Your committee, whether unanimous or otherwise, in the holding to 
this view, are of the opinion that the resolution should be favorably 


reported, and should be submitted by 
States for another reason; it being a fact 
of the American 


Con to the action of the 

t a very large Fae rtion 
ople are anxious that the National Constitution be 
amended in accor with the resolutions, we believe that they have a 
right to be heard in the forum of the State legislatures, where alone 
the 8 can be decided whether the National Constitution can be 
ame 5 


* * * * * * * 
The method provided in the Constitution for its own peaceful amend- 
ment would be destroyed by failure to submit the proposition for 
amendment in cases of great moment involving the approval and prayers 
of multitudes of the people for where e rem sought is ad- 
mitted to be without the jurisdiction of the fundamental law the petition 
is yaa 4 addressed to the o tribunal which can enlarge that jurisdic- 
tion; that is to say, to the States themselves. Should, then, Con 
In snch case refuse to submit the proposal to the States, such . — 
would constitute a substantial denial of the right of petition itself. 
I am willing to follow the thought of that great and distin- 
guished Mississippian. 
PROTECTION OF SOCIETY. 


This is not a local question, but it is one to be handled by 
the National Government. We owe a duty to the people of 
the Nation to give them an opportunity to submit this matter 
to the States. We owe a duty to society to protect it against the 
many and varied evils that result from the liquor traffic. 
Society is composed of individuals; it is made up of units, and 
it can not be at its best until those units reach the highest de- 
velopment. 

Men are often weak. The fewer temptations that are put 
before them, the better for them. It is hard to“ walk through 
the pools of earthly pollution and through the furnace of earthly 
temptation and come forth white as linen that has been washed 
y the fuller, and pure as the golden wedge of Ophir that has 
been refined in the refiner’s fire.” 

We have made the proud boast that we are a Christian Na- 
tion. Let us live up to our obligations as such. The highest 
service that we, as a Nation or as individuals, can render, is 
to serve humanity. To serve men is to serve Christ. We pray, 
Lend us not into temptation”; let us take away the strongest 
temptation that many good men have. 

One gentleman has said, “ I deny that the moral excellence of 
the Federal Government is superior to that of my State.” It 
is very probable that he is correct. However, that is not the 
question that we have to consider. We are not contrasting the 
moral excellence of any State with that of the Federal Gov- 
arnment. What we are concerned about is what is the best 
method of suppressing the liquor traffic. Is it best to give the 
National Government additional power, or shall the matter 
be left as it is? 

TOLL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

The toll of the liquor traffic is too great for me to cast my 
vote in its interest. 

It creates moral leprosy, it blights the intellect, and it wrecks 
the physical body. 

It makes the wise foolish ; it makes the strong weak; it makes 
the honest dishonest; it makes the virtuous corrupt; and it 
makes the courageous cowardly. 

It makes demons of men and women; it destroys the best 
instincts of mankind; and it causes many of those made in the 
likeness and image of God to degenerate into brutes. 

It fills the jails, the hospitals, the asylums, and it piles up 
court costs and increases the burdens of taxation. 

It cuts off many a man in the very flower of his manhood 
and causes his feet to go down into the chambers of death. 

It brings sorrow, shame, disgrace, and poverty to thousands 
of good women and innocent children. 

It leads many inte dangers and temptations and causes them 
to sink into horrible depths of crime and degradation and 
wretchedness. 

It makes many a good man a pauper, a murderer, a libertine, 
a thief. 

It blights love; it wrecks homes; it destroys affection; it mars 
all that is beautiful and good and true in human nature. 

It makes widows and orphans, and it causes hot tears more 
bitter than the water of Marah to flow down innocent 8 

It destroys reverence for the highest and best things of life; 
it creates contempt for virtue; and it mocks at religion. 

Mr. Speaker, the prohibition question is a national question; 
it is a moral question; and I shal! vote for the resolution, tak- 
ing a stand. as I verily believe, on the side of good morals, good 
government, civilization, and Christianity. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the right to amend their Con- 
stitution is a privilege guaranteed to the American people. The 
framers of the Constitution, with clearness of vision which 
sometimes causes us to. marvel, anticipated the possibilities of 
our country and realized that amendments to the Constitution 
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would perhaps be necessary, and prescribed, in plain and unmis- 
takable language, how it could be accomplished. 

The requirement that a proposed change in our Constitution 
must be approved by three-fourths of the States, in my judg- 
ment, is a wise one. The fundamental law should not be subject 
to change by every passing whim of public opinion. Being 
aware of the difficulties in amending the Constitution, the people 
have wisely refrained from demanding of Congress the submis- 
sion of amendments for ratification by the States. The people 
well understand the futility of submitting an amendment unless 
there is a general popular demand for the same, 

We are asked at this time to submit to the States a proposed 
amendment for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. This is a 
matter that has been agitated for many years. In practically 
all the cities and hamlets in this land it has been a local issue. 
In counties and States it has been a subject for discussion and 
for legislative action. In short, it is one of the vexed problems 
of the age. It goes without saying that it is a question of great 
concern to the people of our land. However, a discussion of the 
merits or demerits, the wisdom or folly, the propriety or impro- 
priety of the national prohibition of the liquor traffic is not ger- 
mane to the pending resolution, and is but a waste of time. 
These are matters for discussion by the people when called upon 
to finaHy determine this matter in the States. y 

A large number of the American people, convinced that the 
liquor traffic in this country should be prohibited, have peti- 
tioned Congress that an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the same be submitted to the States for ratification or 
disapproval. Whether this is the opportune time to submit 
such a proposition has ceased to be a matter of discussion. 
The resolution is here. It is before us for action to-day. In 
thus petitioning Congress these citizens have but exercised 
their rights under the Constitution. We are not asked to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic by our votes at this time. Our individual 
convictions on the matter have nothing to do with our duty 
to-day. 

The sole question for us to determine in our representative 
capacity as Members of Congress is whether we shall acknowl- 
edge the right of the people to have this matter submitted to 
the several States as the Constitution provides. 

To my mind our daty is plain. The citizens asking for this 
have proceeded in the regular and orderly way, and all there 
is for us to do is to follow the course prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. 

If this is our duty, then why should we, creatures of the 
Constitution and representatives of the people, deny them the 
privilege of amending their Constitution? Let us not con- 
fuse our privilege as citizens with our duty as representatives 
of the people. 

I am conscious of the sincerity of purpose of my colleagues 
who oppose this resolution. But whatever our views as to the 
propriety of submitting the resolution for consideration at this 
time, to deny by my vote the exercise by the people of an 
inherent right would be a usurpation of power wholly un- 
warranted. Such an attitude I have never assumed, and with 
a consciousness of the importance of the matter, desiring sin- 
cerely to perform my duty as a Representative as I understand 
it, I shall support this resolution. 8 

I am not unmindful of the many arguments earnestly indulged 
in by those opposing the resolution, chief among which is the 
time-worn doctrine of the rights of the States. This argument 
has been answered very ably, and I shall not take any time in 
discussing it further than to say that, in my judz ment, it is 
unsound. It may be that as a disciple of Alexander Hamilton 
I am too much of a Federalist. However, the sacredness of 
State lines is growing less and less potent with me as the years 
pass. The fiction that we are 48 different peoples finds’ no 
lodgment in my mind. Our rivers cross State lines as they go 
murmuring on their way to the sea; our mountain ranges link 
together the different States; our railroad, telephone, and tele- 
graph lines cement the different Commonwealths together as 
one great country. In fact, we are one people with one lan- 
guage. Our hopes and aims are one. All that would benefit or 
injure any part of the country indirectly benefits or injures the 
whole. That the liquor traffic is national in its bearing seems 
to me requires no argument. And in my humble judgment 
the man who takes the position that it is a question for the 
‘States alone to settle will find his position hopelessly weak and 
his arguments, when scrutinized under the searching light of 
public opinion, will be scattered like “autumn leaves before a 
winter wind.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the House has before it joint’ 
resolution No. 168, introduced by the gentleman from Alabama 


(Mr. Hopson], and yet it is well understood that the gentleman 
from Alabama will offer as a substitute joint resolution No. 
277, which, in substance, expresses the present views of the 
friends of the measure as to a desirable and satisfactory form 
for the submission of the proposed amendment to the States. 
Gentlemen opposing the proposition in any form find it agree- 
able to attack the earlier form of the resolution, although they 
well know it will not be pressed in that form, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many of the objections they urge against the 
earlier form are not valid as against the later draft, upon which 
we will be called upon to vote. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding and that 
Members of the House may know just what proposition will be 
voted upon, I will read the resolution as it will be presented at 
the close of this discussion: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
in the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
and the exportation thereof, are forever prohibited. 


SEC, 2. e Congress or the States shall have power independently 
or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful legislation. 


CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY BETWEEN NATION AND STATE, 


It will be observed that the argument that the adoption of 
the amendment will bring about a conflict of authority between 
the Nation and the States has no force if the amendment shall 
be adopted in this form. If power is given both the Nation and 
the States to enforce the prohibition, either independently or 
concurrently, there can be no conflict. It is true that, if acting 
independently, both the Nation and a State might provide pen- 
alties for the same violation of the prohibition, and the person 
so violating might be subject to two prosecutions and liable to 
two punishments for the same act. But such conditions exist 
in many instances now. The same act may be a violation of 
both a Federal and a State law. No serious difficulties arise. 
The individual is never twice punished. The court which first 
acquires jurisdiction usually retains it and the other yields. 

But it is not likely that any such result would follow. Exer- 
cising concurrent jurisdiction and each yielding to the other the 
scope of regulation which is appropriate, the Nation enforcing 
the prohibition as to those things which are national in their 
operation and which transcend State control, and yielding to the 


‘States local control and enforcement as a police measure, com- 


plete coritrol can be secured and conflict avoided. 

In the earlier forms in which the amendment was proposed 
the exclusive right of legislation would have rested in Congress, 
That would have vested the exclusive jurisdiction for the en- 
forcement of the prohibition with the United States courts and 
the prosecutions for violations in the hands of the United States 
marshals and attorneys. This would have been a serious objec- 
tion. Under the proposed form of the amendment, however, 
this objection can not be urged. Jurisdiction may be granted 
to either or both Federal and State courts, as may be deemed 
best in particular instances. 

It always must be remembered that a mere prohibition in the 
Constitution does not of itself have any eflicacy to accomplish 
its declared purpose. Merely to declare a prohibition and not 
to provide penalties for violations of the prohibition is to do a 
vain and useless act. Penalties must be imposed, and, in order 
that this may be done, legislation is required. In this case, if 
the proposed form of the amendment is adopted, both Congress 
and the States, acting either independently or concurrently, will 
have power by appropriate legislation to enforce the prohibition 
by fixing penalties and providing for the prosecution of those 
who violate the prohibition. It is not to be presumed that either 
Congress or the States will not so legislate as to best secure the 
enforcement of the prohibition declared in the amendment. 

INVASION OF STATE RIGHTS, 


It is urged that the proposed amendment is an invasion of 
the rights of the States. 

In view of the fact that the prohibition can not affect a single 
State until it has been approved and ratified by 36 of the 48 
States which constitute the Union, it is somewhat singular that 
this objection should be urged. If there is any one exercise of 
the governmental power where the rights of the States are re- 
garded, it is in amending the National Constitution. 

Indeed,. it is urged as an objection here to-day that the 
amendment is to be submitted to the States and not to the 
people. However, under the constitutional form of submission 
which we must follow, we must have the approval of three- 
fourths of the States; and as a practical result the approval 
of three-fourths of the people of these States must be secured. 
While the legislatures of the States are to pass upon the ques- 
tion of ratification, the issue will be raised at the election of 
members of these legislatures, and in this manner will be 
passed upon by the people. 
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UNDUR EXTENSION OF POWERS OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


It is claimed that to amend the Constitution by prohibiting 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors will unduly extend the power 
of the General Government. 

But shall not the Nation protect itself? Are armies and 
navies and arsenals and forts the only means by which a na- 
tion can defend its people? We extend the power of the Nation 
to protect the people from impure food, to protect them from 
the imposition of the trusts and the extortion of the railroads, 
to protect their fields from boll weevil and their herds from 
hog cholera, and there is little protest. Gentlemen who now 
cry out against the danger of extending the power of the Goy- 
ernment to preyent the evils of the liquor traffic, which extends 
its baleful infiuence into every State and Territory of the Na- 
tion, did not lift their yoices in protest against those endeayors 
of the Government to meet evils less harmful in their nature 
and less extended in their scope. Evils which are nation-wide 
in extent must be corrected by the exercise of powers which 
are nation-wide in application. The value of the Federal sys- 
tem is not more shown in its recognition of the right of local 
self-government regarding those things which are local in their 
nature than in its power to deal with those great evils which 
transgress State lines and are truly national in their influence 
and injury, National maladies require national remedies. 

HOME RULE, 


It is also asserted that to adopt the amendment would be a 
violation of the doctrine of home rule and local self-govern- 
ment. 

This objection would be a valid one if the liquor business or 
liquor traffic was local and not national, was exclusively intra- 
state and not interstate. But the very fact that the traffic in 
intoxicating liquor is chiefly interstate and not intrastate makes 
national legislation necessary. It is said that 75 per cent of 
the liquor manufactured in the United States is not consumed 
in the State where it is manufactured. Like many other mat- 
ters which are both National and State in their scope of appli- 
cation both National and State legislation is necesary. We 
have a dual government. We owe a dual allegiance. We obey 
both National and State laws. There are many acts which 
now are violative both of National and State prohibitions. 
There are involved in many transactions both National and 
State interests. It is necessary with regard to many things 
that there be both National and State legislation in order to 
secure complete control. If there is any one thing regarding 
which both National and State legislation is necessary in order 
to secure complete control, it is the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. It will be only by the complete exercise of the powers 
of both Nation and State that the traffic can be either effec- 
tively regulated or entirely suppressed. 

CONTROL VERSUS PROHIBITION. 


It is argued that the power to legislate with the right to 
control should be given, not an absolute prohibition. 

This objection has weight until examined in the light of our 
experience and existing conditions. The great variety of State 
regulations, ranging all the way from absolute prohibition to 
easy tolerance and loose control, would make it impossible for 
Congress to legislate in harmony with such divergent condi- 
tions. But there is one common ground upon which all legisla- 
tion, both National and State, can rest, and that is the ex- 
tinction of the traffic. Toward that goal it is believed all effort 
should be directed. Upon that basis it is believed all laws may 
be harmonized. When three-fourths of all the States of the 
Union shall unite upon that determination it is believed that 
there will be such unity of purpose, such a preponderance of 
public opinion as to make concerted action certain of success. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT NECESSARY, 


It is argued that the interstate traffic in intoxicating liquor 
ean now be controlled by Congress without additional constitu- 
tional authority. 

This is only partly true. It is only as an article of commerce 
that the constitutional power can now attach. Complete con- 
trol or an entire suppression of the traffic can only be obtained 
by a national constitutional amendment. What is needed is the 
power to deal with the whole matter absolutely, entirely, as af- 
fecting every phase of the question; and such legislation can 
not be based upon the commerce clause of the Constitution. The 
authority to legislate on the question fully and directly must 
rest upon constitutional provision. 

LOSS OF REVENUE. 

It is strongly urged that the United States can not afford to 
deprive itself of the revenue derived from the tax on intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

Again it may be answered that the country can not be bene- 
fited by sharing in the profits of a pernicious business. The 


loss that is inevitable because of the economic waste and malev- 
olent influence of the liquor traffic’far outweighs any benefit 
derived from the tax. It is not the liquor dealers who pay the 
tax. It is the victims of the drink habit who pay it, and it 
comes from the scanty store which should be applied to the 
support of wives and children who can least spare it, A nation 
can not justify the imposition of a tax the payment of which 
rests most heavily on those of its citizens least able to bear the 
burden and most entitled to protection and help. A nation re- 
lieved of the burden of the liquor trafic, a citizenship freed 
from the curse of drunkenness, can bear any measure of taxa- 
tion necessary to the support of the Government without shar- 
ing in the profits of a traffic condemned as economically harmful 
and morally wrong. 
CAPITAL INVESTED IN LIQUOR BUSINESS. 


It is said that there is invested in the liquor business in the 
United States $3,748,826,562; that there is annually expended 
in the production of liquor $359,951,097; and that to wipe out 
this business and investment, to deprive the farmers of this 
market for their corn, barley, rye, and hops, to take away their 
employment from the laboring men engaged in this business, 
would be unjust and a great economic waste. 

This proposition may be considered from at least two points 
of view. From a legal standpoint it has been many times de- 
cided that there is no vested right in the manufacturing or sell- 
ing of intoxicating liquor. Every man engaging in such busi- 
ness does so with full knowledge that it is subject to control, 
restraint, or absolute prohibition, and that he must embark on 
such hazardous enterprise at his peril. 

From an economic point of view the business is indefensible. 
It adds nothing to the productive or distributive forces of the 
Nation. On the contrary, it withdraws immense sums from 
investment in beneficent enterprises; it diverts food products 
from helpful to harmful uses; it impairs the efficiency of the 
laboring man; it deprives the family and the home of adequate 
support; it increases the burdens of government by increasing 
the number of criminals, paupers, and the insane. 

It is now generally accepted as fundamental that violations 
of the generally acknowledged principles of morality are harm- 
ful to the State. Anything such as the saloon, which is inimi- 
cal to moral growth, is therefore a burden and not a blessing. 
No possible permanent prosperity can be based on or traced to 
the saloon. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

The argument so often presented is again urged to-day, that 
prohibition is an infringement of the personal liberty of the 
individual. that each person has a right to determine for him- 
self what he shall drink. 

It seems almost needless to again point out the fact that such 
an argument has no validity against either the regulation or 
the prohibition of the traffic. Every civilized country in the 
world exercises the power of regulating the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Some tax it, some license it, some 
prohibit it; but all, in one way or another, exercise the right 
to control it. The persoral-liberty argument is as valid against 
restraint as against prohibition. Once admit the right to re- 
strict in any degree and there is nothing left of the personal- 
liberty argument. 

Again, it may be said the traffic in intoxicating liquor is one 
thing, the use of it another. If in the regulation of the traffic, 
or if as an incident to the prohibition of the traffic, it becomes 
more difficult for the individual who uses it to obtain it, that 
is the user’s misfortune. The Government is under no obliga- 
tion to make it easy for him to obtain it. 

THE SALOON AS AN INSTITUTION. 

There can be no traffic in intoxicating liquor without the 
saloon. Either the Government must handle it and be its own 
saloon keeper or else it must allow some one else to keep a 
place and sell it, and that means a saloon. The enlightened 
judgment of our people and the world is rapidly being formed 
against either. It is now almost universally admitted that the 
saloon is an unmixed evil. Gentlemen who, because of their 
positions here to-day, stand as the champions and defenders of 
the saloon do not avow the cause for which they strive. Not 
one of them but would do all in his power to prevent the loca- 
tion of a saloon next his home. If an evil there, is it any less 
an evil in proximity to another home or a church or a school? 
And if an evil because of its proximity to any of these, what 
distance can be named that will make the bane a blessing? In 
short, if we are honest with ourselves we shall admit that the 
saloon as an institution is inherently bad; that society ought 
not to recognize it nor tolerate it; that it is always a good thing 
to put it as far away from our homes as possible; that it is still 
better to lessen the number in any community, and that it is 
best to banish it altogether from town and State and Nation. 
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PROHIBITION DOES NOT PROHIBIT. 

Again, the argument is presented that prohibition does not 
prohibit. 

There is and always has been a measure of strength in this 
argument. There are communities in the country, there are 
cities where at this time prohibition would not prohibit. But 
this fact does not in reality constitute any argument against 
national prohibition. It is a mistake to assert that prohibition 
lessens any of the forces that make for prohibition. On the con- 
trary, it strengthens all of them. Gradually the power of public 
opinion gives strength to the opposing forces, the territory in 
insurrection is gradually reduced, until finally there is complete 
surrender and peace follows. Beginning with a condition where 
three-fourths of the entire area of the country is already prohi- 
bition territory, it is not too much to expect that the remain- 
ing one-fourth will soon come into harmony with the majority 
when the power of the Nation is added to that of the States to 
bring about such result. 

Of course, there will be violations of the law, just as there are 
violations of all laws. Larceny has been made a crime since the 
beginning of time, but thieves still “break through and steal.“ 
As civilization advances and the opinions and judgments of 
men become more enlightened, as the nobler impulses develop 
and the moral faculties strengthen, when we can establish a 
more equitable condition of society and have secured a larger 
measure of justice for each individual, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that all violations of law will diminish and finally cease. 
There is, however, no justification for an abandonment of law 
because there are violations of it. It ‘s hardly the part of good 
citizenship to denounce the law and thereby encourage its viola- 
tion. We shall have done our full duty only when we provide 
the law and then use our constant endeavor to uphold it and 
sustain its enforcement. 

DUTY OF CONGRESS TO SUBMIT TO THE PEOPLE. 


I have considered the main objections urged by those who 
oppose this resolution, These objections go to the ultimate 
object, which is the adoption of the constitutional amendment: 
But that we can not do to-day. The language of the Constitu- 
tion is that Congress shall propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution.” It is not ours to adopt or pass amendments, but 
to propose them. It is for the States to adopt and ratify, and 
it requires three-fourths of them to accomplish such result. 
Those who oppose this resolution oppose even its consideration 
by the people of the States. They reject the proposition as so 
“unreasonable or so unimportant that it need not even be sub- 
mitted for consideration. They hold that the millions of per- 
sons who have petitioned for its submission are not entitled 
to consideration. ‘They consider the fact that 76 per cent of 
the territory and 57 per cent of the population have already 
declared for prohibition is not of enough importance to in- 
fiuence their action. 8 

It may be admitted that unimportant and trivial matters 
should not be submitted by Congress to the States. It may be 
admitted that Congress should be certain that the matter in- 
volved is serious enough and the demand of the people general 
enough to warrant action. But in this case there can be no 
question on either requisite. There is no proposition before 
the people affecting their interests that is more vital than this. 
There has been no proposition ever presented to Congress which 
has been so generally demanded by the people as this. It is a 
serious responsibility which gentlemen so lightly assume to 
refuse the demand of millions of citizens that they may have 
this great question submitted to the people. 

Under what circumstances would these gentlemen feel justi- 
fied in submitting any question? Will they feel that they are 
doing their duty in voting against every proposition which 
does not approve itself to their judgment and conform to their 
desires? Such a conception of duty, in my judgment, would 
be indefensible and would not be creditable to the individual 
who proclaims it. We are the representatives of the people, 
and whenever any general demand comes from them for the 
submission of an important amendment to their fundamental 
law it is our duty to propose such amendment in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution, which we are sworn to uphold 
and support. j 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons and many others that appeal 
to me as convincing, I shall support this resolution. It may 
fail of the necessary two-thirds, but I am rejoiced to believe 
that at least a majority of this House will favor it. It will 
thus be a glad day for the good people of the country. The 
knowledge of that fact will bring renewed courage to millions 
who hope and pray for the success of this resolution. It will 
be a historic day as well, for no more important event can be 
chronicled than the fact that in this great conflict the first 
victory has been won by the forces which stand for progress, 


for civilization, and for the perpetuity of American institutions 
unstained and unimpaired. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, De- 
cember 22, 1914, will stand as one of the great dates, not only 
in the history of the American Congress, but in the history of 
our country. To-day is the Nation’s decision day. This Con- 
gress is not deciding whether the Nation is to prohibit the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. It is simply deciding whether 
under the form of constitutional amendment we shall allow the 
States to say that they are willing to forbid the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants. The Recorp, through the pencils of 
these reporters, will find a permanency that will be read 50 
years from now and will contain some of the most remarkable 
utterances, when measured by their significance, that will be 
recorded as having been spoken in the American Congress, 

The chairman of this Committee on Rules reports to this 
House the right of the American Representatives to speak upon’ 
this question, and then he comes upon this floor and argues 
that we should not refer it to the people with the right to let 
them say what they want, and thus inconsistently justifies 
himself in letting us speak, but denies to the people of the 
country the right to say what they want. [Applause.] The 
distinguished leader of the majority party here quotes Thomas 
Jefferson in the establishment of a certain political theory, and 
argued from that statement that we ought not to allow the 
people of a State to speak on this, because it will disorganize 
the Government. Let me quote from Thomas Jefferson, from the 
Declaration of Independence: 

Whenever governments become subversive of the people's rights, it 
is not only the duty but it is the right of the people to change it 
and, if necessary, to abolish it. 

Let me further state from the same document: 


Governments sbould not be changed for light and transient causes, 
but all history shows that ea a will suffer evils so long as they are 
sufferable rather than to rig em. 

That is what the opposition of this resolution are doing now. 
They insist that we should suffer the evil rather than right it. 
The leader of my party has made, in my judgment, the strang- 
est argument that could have been produced upon this floor 
upon the proposition before the House. He says you must not 
pass this resolution, for in so doing you will multiply the 
manufacture of liquor, because it can be done by the individual 
in the cellar; and more than that, you will take away from the 
State the right to enforce the law and put it in the hands of 
the Federal Government. He asserts this amendment would 
increase rather than reduce the evils. Let me say to the leader, 
whom I generally follow, that I will not follow him when he 
goes against the organization of a public opinion through an 
aroused public conscience that demands that this evil be sub- 
mitted to the people of the country to say whether it shall 
continue or not. [Applause.] And he can neither lead my 
party nor the country on that line. 

There never has been a man great enough in America who 
could lead in a cause against which the public conscience of 
the country is aroused. History is replete with evidence of 
this proposition. ‘The liquor business is indicted by the twen- 
tieth century and it must go. [Applause.] If it does not go 
now, it will go later. The facts are that if you take the ele- 
ment of profit out of the business, destroy the power to sell it 
for gain, you will have no interest in it, and it will cease to be 
a problem. If a man could make it in his cellar and could not 
sell it for profit, he would not care anything about it. The 
next point my leader made was that you take it out of the 
power of the State by this amendment, I deny it. The State 
has concurrent power with the Nation in the exercise of police 
power, and if the Nation wants to enforce it, it can do so. If 
the State wants to enforce it, it can do so. All legislation 
which involves Federal relations shows the concurrent power 
of Nation and State. My State has suffered recently from the 
foot-and-mouth disease. It is within the State’s jurisdiction 
to take measures of precaution. The National Government 
has stepped in and put an inhibition on it. This action of 
the Federal Government does not interfere with the State's 
jurisdiction. There is no conflict; the two act concurrently, 
and so it will be in all police powers. The Federal Govern- 
ment can put a quarantine upon any disease. So can the 
State, and when a man says you are taking the power from 
the State and putting it into the hands of the United States it 
is simply a use of words. The one does not preclude the 
other. The State still has concurrent power with the Nation. 

I have heard it said here on this floor that if you yote for 
the proposed amendment you vote to multiply speak-easies and 
blind alleys. This infers that there are speak-easies only where 
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there are no open saloons. Men, you know that in the cities 
that are wet, where the saloon is permitted, the speak-easy 
is prevalent and coincident With the saloon. In many cases 
the wet cities have more speak-easies than dry cities. As I 
heard it said upon this floor I do not care if we can not pro- 
hibit it fully, close it up, we can drive it into the back alleys, 
put it in the third stories where the old soak might find it, but 
where our boys are not likely to go. I would prefer to drive 
it where it is in the blind alley if it has got to be anywhere at 
any time. Then there has been an argument here that it is 
against personal liberty. I will admit it, but the Government 
can say to me, “ You are on a boat which has a victim of small- 
pox. We are going to stop you out in the harbor.” I say to 
the authorities, “I have not the smallpox; you are interfering 
with my liberty.” At once the Government says to me, “ Yes; 
I am, but the rights of the public are superior to your liberty.” 
My personal liberty stops before it interferes with your right. 
I can go through this alley swinging my arms with personal 
liberty until my hand comes in conflict with your face, before 
which it must stop. My liberty to do a thing must stop before 
it comes in conflict with organized society, and that is exactly 
what the saloon business is doing. [Applause.] 

You tell me that it destroys property. I admit it. Every 
man who enters into the saloon business does it at his own 
risk. We did the same thing with slavery. You say, You are 
confiscating property.” That is a subsequent question. We 
can deal with the property after the resolution goes into effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield two minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FESS. Fellow Members— 

Once to every man and nation 
Comes a moment to decide 

In the strife twixt truth and falsehood 
For the good and eyil side, 

To-day is the time that this House is deciding one way or 
the other on a momentous issue. Do not allow the bogie of 
State rights to interfere, for if that be true, then, as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] said, cur method of amend- 
ing the Constitution is. wrong, which was to me a startling 
statement of a man who usually is careful of his utterances. 
We have amended the Constitution seventeen times since its 
adoption. In every instance we did what we now propose to do. 
Three-fourths of the States said whether the Constitution shall 
extend over the other fourth. Take that right away and you 
allow one-fourth of the States to deny to the three-fourths the 
right that ought to belong to them. Its denial thus gives the 
control of the majority into the hands of the minority. When 
this Federal Constitution superseded the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 9 States made our Constitution effective, and did away 
with the former government of 13 States. Was that wrong? 
That is the fundamental principle written in the Constitution, 
the very last words of that immortal instrument. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says there is one time in our 
life when we have an opportunity to speak for good or wrong. 
Is the gentleman willing to abide by the vote to-night and 
cease this agitation? 

Mr. FESS. No. The gentleman would say that a conyention 
can resolve, like the convention of 1850, that the slavery ques- 
tion must not longer be discussed, but when you undertake to 
say we inust cease the discussion of this question, I reply to 
you, as long as right is in a struggle with wrong you will not 
cease until the right succeeds over the wrong. This struggle 
is on. You may defeat us to-night, but you are simply de- 
ferring the solution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will my colleague yield just a moment so that 
I may yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the Hobson 
amendment because it is an absolute invasion of our State 
rights. It seeks to take away the police powers of the sovereign 
States and have us surrender them to the National Govern- 
ment at Washington, and to submit ourselves to having our 
police regulations enforced by Federal inspectors appointed at 
Washington and inyiting them to swarm our localities and be 
constantly meddling in our home affairs. 

As a principle of democracy, I believe that this question, like 
the question of suffrage, is one for each State to determine for 
itself. As a Democrat, I do not believe that the State of Maine 
or New York or Washington, or any other State in this 
Union, should be given the right to dictate to my people in 


Louisiana what their laws shall be relative to suffrage, nor that 
they should be given the power to dictate to them whether they 
shall have prohibition or not. 

We are asked here to-day to reverse ourselves and abandon 
the fundamental principle of Democracy, the right of self-gov- 
ernment on a question which comes absolutely within the scope 
of the police powers of each separate State, and for that reason 
I shall cast my vote against this proposed amendment, to the 
end that my State shall retain its sovereign power to legislate 
on this question as its people shall see fit to ordain. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield six minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. [Applause.] 


(Mr. NORTON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] three minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I will add to that two min- 
utes, so as to make it five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia adds to the 
time given by the gentleman from Minnesota two minutes, and 
the gentleman from Missouri is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened attentively 
to the arguments made to-day for and against this resolution. 
I will not undertake in the brief time allotted to me to discuss 
the merits of the resolution. Congress is proceeding in a regu- 
lar and orderly way to submit to the people of the United States 
an amendment to the Constitution. It is not a question of 
State rights or whether the people will give up to the United 
States Government the exercise of the police power which they 
have enjoyed and exercised in times past. That will be deter- 
mined by the people of the several States if this Congress sub- 
mits this resolution to their consideration. Much has been said 
of the merits of the resolution that is aside from the question 
before us to-day. The question now is whether or not there is 
a sufficient sentiment among the people of the United States to 
justify us as their representatives to permit them to decide this 
question for themselyes. If they really wish to surrender one 
of the rights reserved to them in the Constitution when first 
adopted, that is their privilege, and it is not for us to withhold 
that right from them. If the Committee on Rules felt there 
was such overwhelming public sentiment in favor of the consid- 
eration of this proposition by Congress, it follows as a corollary 
that that same public sentiment should be respected, and we, as 
the agents and representatives of the people of the United 
States, should pass the question to them and let them deter- 
mine it for themselves. 

I do not understand that I have the right to prejudge the 
question for my people, to determine for them whether it is 
better for them to adopt national prohibition or not to do so. 
It is not for me to determine whether prohibition prohibits or 
does not prohibit; but, believing, as I do, that the people, after 
full discussion and consideration, can best settle the question 
for themselves, I shall vote to submit this question to the 
States. [Applause.] 

My district in 1910 voted for State-wide prohibition. 
county in my district is under local option. Every town in my 
district is under local option, save one. In 1914, when we had 
a referendum on a State statute providing for the county unit, 
every county in my district voted for the county unit, save one. 

I interpret the vote in my district on these questions as re- 
flecting the sentiment of my district, and in connection with 
the numerous petitions, letters, and telegrams received by me 
as a warrant for me to permit my people to vote on this ques- 
tion for themselves, and I am not going to arrogate to myself 
the high privilege of saying to them that they may not do so. 
On the other hand, in the years past, I do not know of any 
question that has ever been submitted to the people of the 
United States that has more in it for the welfare of the Amer- 
oo people than this question of how best to deal with the liquor 
traffic. 

Whether it may be done in the manner proposed in this reso- 
lution is open to serious consideration, but I can not imagine 
that any thoughtful man, having regard for the public welfare, 
any good citizen, any father, any husband, any brother or son, 
would not willingly abolish this iniquitous traffic from among 
the American people if he had it in his power to do so. [Ap- 
plause.] It is fraught with more misery and more woe to the 
people of our country than all other ills combined. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. La FOLLETTE] such time as he may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, twelve millions of people 
have petitioned the American Congress to have this resolution 
submitted to the States, practically one-eighth of our popula- 
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tion. Not the representative citizens of a few States, not the 
representative citizens of the small States, but representative 
citizens of the entire 48 States of the Union have signed this 
tition. 
23 Speaker, when I consider that that vast number have 
petitioned the American Congress for the right to have it 
demonstrated whether or not their opinion has really become 
the opinion of the majority of the people of the United States, I 
believe that the American Congress should respond to their 
request. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not agree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin IMr. Lenroor] that representative government is a fail- 
ure and that the legislators of the States of the Union will not 
reflect the wishes of their people. 

There are individual legislators who do not and who will 
not; but the great majority of the legislators and legislatures 
of our yarious States do respond to the preponderant ideas and 
desires of their citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate has taken wide latitude. Eminent 
lawyers, students of constitutional rights and law, have ex- 
pounded their deductions, some of them elaborately, some, for 
lack of time. briefly; and others, in many cases, very perfunc- 
torily, indeed. 

Some of the most earnest advocates of national conservation 
who are wont to discuss eloquently of the Government's duty 
and right to conserve the forest resources, the mineral re- 
sources, and water-power resources, the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field—in fact, all of the resources of the country, 
both animate and inanimate, excepting alone and objecting to 
the national conservation of our most yaluable asset, namely, 
the youth of our country, the human element, the Nation itself. 
When an attempt is made here in an orderly and lawful way 
to provide for national conservation. of humanity they immedi- 
ately cry that the rights of the States are being invaded, and 
these eloquent advocates of national conservation as against 
State conservation, of national control as against State control, 
hold up their-hands in holy horror and argue that the States 
should not be permitted to vote on the proposition in a way 
provided by the Constitution, because, forsooth, representative 
government is a failure, hence the States are not worthy to be 
trusted to change their National Constitution, presumably be- 
cause they might amend that Constitution in such a manner 
that it migh work a financial loss to certain interests and indi- 
viduals, this financial loss outweighing and overshadowing all 
moral and material benefit such amendment might be to the 
large majority of the inhabitants of these States. 

Seventeen times, Mr. Speaker, have the people of the United 
States, through their legislatures, amended the original Con- 
stitution framed by the fathers, and in every case three- 
fourths or more of the States voluntarily renounced their 
State rights in the matters, and those States that did not bowed 
to the will of the majority and acquiesced as they agreed to 
do when they entered the Union of States. 

Is the resolution now under consideration any more of a 
surrender than was made in all former amendments? I con- 
tend that it is not and that it is much more worthy than were 
some of the others. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have raised here not only the ques- 
tion of State rights as an argument against the passage of this 
resolution, but have also cried out against the invasion of the 
personal-liberty rights of the individual, and have advanced the 
argument that neither State nor Nation should -dictate as to 
what the individual should eat, drink, and so forth. This con- 
tention is, in my judgment, so fallacious as to be almost ridicu- 
lous—the Government is indirectly saying what the citizen may 
eat and drink every time it passes a pure-food law and enforces 
the same. 

It sounds fine to hear a member of society who has an income 
of several thousand -dollars per annum say, “It is nobody’s 
business what I eat and drink. I am a gentleman; I will not 
drink to excess; my family will not suffer, consequently no 
laws should be passed abridging my liberty or right to purchase 
and drink what I please.” 

Without going into the phases of the question other than 
those affected by finances, I desire to ask whether the Gov- 
ernment is not justified in passing just such a law for the 
majority of our citizens who do not have incomes of thousands 
per annum. On the contrary, we know the average is only a 
few hundreds of dollars per annum. Would the gentlemen 
eontend that it is not the business of society if a man drawing 
a salary of $20 per Week, who has a wife and children to sup- 
port, takes the same attitude as to his personal right to eat 
and drink as the man with ten times his income and spends 
one-half his income in drink, thereby reducing the food, rail- 
ment, and living comforts of his family, lessening their chances 


to become useful members of society and handicapping them in 
the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness, I say, would the 
gentlemen contend that this is not the business of society as 
embodied in the laws of State and Nation? I think not, and 
more than that, gentlemen all know that there are hundreds of 
thousands of such cases throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 

The only reason that can be raised against the passage of 
this resolution that is actually receiving any consideration is 
the one that, unfortunately for the human race, has always been 
predominant—the dollar, 

Gentlemen may delude themselves with State rights theories, 
with personal liberty theories, and sophistries of many kinds to 
satisfy their consciences in the matter, but I say to come down 
to the last analysis it is the greed of gain, the almighty dollar, 
that controls, and if it were not for that influence the use of 
intoxicating beverages would have ceased long ago. And right 
now if it could be fixed in such a manner that no being could 
derive a profit from the traffic in it, the sale of intoxicating 
liquor would not be tolerated for a twelvemonth. We would 
all be able to see the evil of it, its banefulness to society, its 
destruction of manhood, its eruelty in the family. The mothers’ 
tears, the children’s cries, the wives’ distress would be im- 
mediately heeded. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, I can but feel that this land of the free and 
home of the brave would profit at a time like this if we had an 
all-powerful czar who would say for the benefit of the race, 
“I forbid its manufacture for sale or its use as a beverage.” 
And I predict that darkest Russia will, under this new dis- 
pensation, if its ruler only adheres to his edict, make the most 
stupendous strides in moral and material welfare ever experi- 
enced by any nation on the face of the earth, advancement 
only possible to men and nations not steeped in alcohol. 

I have heard that alcohol is a good preservative of the dead, 
but not of the living. Yes; quite the reverse. It is a very 
useful agent in its place, but that place should not be in the 
beverages of our people. 

Gentlemen say here that each State should settle the matter 
for itself; that sounds well, but no State is of itself sufficient. 
The Government is taking means to check the spread of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Appropriations Committee is be- 
ing asked to recommend a large appropriation to be used in its 
eradication. Well, under our laws we can prohibit the interstate 
shipment of cattle and hogs. We have no laws, nor any prob- 
ability of any, prohibiting the interstate shipment of our normal 
people, consequently it is not enough to say that each State can 
settle the matter for itself. The youth of our land does not 
stay at home forever. The mother’s heart throbs and longs for 
the welfare of her boy, let him be where he will. The mothers 
of one State are interested in the welfare of all the States, 
likewise the fathers and all good citizens, let them live where 
they will. 

It is a national question and can not be confined to the narrow. 
boundaries of a State. 

_I will not go into statistics to prove the extent or magnitude 
of this traffic or its baneful influence or evil effects. That has 
been gone into fully here, and it forms a part of the records of 
every court, of every city, of every hamlet of our broad land. - 
- Mr. Speaker, I believe the States of the Union should be 
given an opportunity to vote on this question, as provided for 
by our National Constitution. I know of nothing comparable to 
this question in importance, that so largely influences the moral 
and physical well-being of our people, not the people of one 
State or one community but the people of the entire Nation, 
the question of the prohibition of the sale or of the manufac- 
ture for sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. May, 
this prohibition come speedily. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minneosta [Mr. VoL- 
STEAD] has five minutes left. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Copier]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. COPLEY] 
is 


recognized. 
Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I first rend the resolution under 
discussion: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitu- 
tion be, and hereby is, proposat to the States, to become valid as a part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States as provided by the Constitution. 


“ARTICLE —. 


“ SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and rtation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. : 

Sy. 2. Congress shal have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, 
or for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by 
all needful legislation.” 


Only one other question in the entire history of our people 
has been fraught with so much danger to the institutions of 
our country, and like slavery this involves many considerations. 
Our people are divided into two camps and are growing more 
and more hostile year by year. Although every degree of en- 
thusiasm is represented in both camps, the more radical element 
is gradually getting control of each. The people who believe 


that alcohol is a poison and that the manufacture and sale of 


intoxicating liquors should be forever stopped in any form feel 
2 deeply on this subject as did the abolitionists of the late 
les. 

The men who have invested money in buildings and ma- 
chinery for the manufacture and distribution of alcoholic 
liquors during a period when the Government recognized it as a 
legitimate industry naturally resent any action that will destroy 
the value of their investments, just exactly as any the rest of 
us would resent legislation destroying property which we have 
accumulated in any other line under the sanction of custom and 
law. Not only has the law sanctioned this industry, but it has 
even collected revenues running into scores of billions of dollars 
when you consider the total of Federal, State, and municipal 
taxes levied against it in this country since such taxes were 
first levied. 

I shall not take your time to-day to discuss whether or not 
alcohol is a poison. I feel my inability to do so in a manner 
sufficiently intelligent to warrant trespassing upon your atten- 
tion. Even great scientists disagree on this phase of the sub- 
ject, and like any other contested point both sides can marshal 
an imposing list of expert witnesses whose authority—no matter 
on which side it is thrown—probably no one of us here would 
be able to successfully combat. 

Another phase which has to do with the moral consideration 
of this question, namely, the balancing of want and suffering 
and degradation on the one side against an alleged weakening 
of the human fiber through the medium of attempting to legis- 
late goodness into the human race on the other, also opens up 
a realm of speculation so vast and so shrouded in the abstruse 
that again many of us might be tangled up in some of the 
complications and lose sight of that which is most important. 

From the correspondence which I have received from people 
interested in both sides it is perfectly evident to me that there 
is a widespread misunderstanding among the people of this 
country as to the effect of this vote. We all here realize that 
we are not voting for prohibition, and yet most of the letters 
and telegrams to me indicate that both the “drys” and “ wets” 
in my district generally seem to believe that this is a vote 
either for or against prohibition, whereas the fact is that 
the only effect of a vote on this: floor on this resolution will be 
either to deny or give to the people of this country the right 
to determine for themselves whether or not they want this 
trafic abolished. 

Under our Constitution we can not invoke an exact referen- 
dum of a majority of our people on this subject, for it requires 
two-thirds of all the Members of the House and again two- 
thirds of all the Members of the Senate voting affirmatively 
before it can possibly be presented to our qualified voters; and 
even then they can not vote on it directly but must elect mem- 
bers of the legislatures of the various States, for before this 
can become a law three-fourths of all our States must, through 
their legislatures, vote affirmatively on the same resolution. It 
comes the nearest to being a referendum of anything that we 
can get, and if it is finally agreed to by the necessary 36 States 
it will undoubtedly mean that a great majority of all the people 
of this country desire that it should become a law. As I said, 
this is not a perfect referendum, because if any 13 States should 
withhold their assent it would prevent its adoption as a part 
of our Federal Constitution, and all the work that had pre- 
viously been done would count for nothing. 

The population of our country at the present time holds 
about the same ratio between the States that it did when the 
census was taken in 1910. Using those figures as a basis the 
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total population of the present States was 91,972,266 at that 
time. If the 13 States having the smallest population, namely: 
Nevada. : 81, 875 


4. 526. 897 


Should refuse to give their consent, it would mean that 
4,526,897 people could absolutely nullify the wishes of 87,445,369. 
On the other hand, if only the 36 States having the smallest 
population, viz: 


New Hampshire 


Washington 
Nebraska 


289. 905 
2, 333, 86 
40, 865, 581 

Should vote affirmatively it would mean that 40,865,581 

people could force their policy upon an unwilling 51,106,685. 
We can see from this how possible it is to fail of a perfect 

referendum; and yet the chance that only the smallest States 

will dissent or affirm is so remote that I think we can safely 

assume that if this resolution secures the necessary two-thirds 

vote in the House of Representatives and in the Senate, and if 

36 States ratify it and it becomes a law, that the resolution 

has met with the approval of a vast majority of all of our 

people. 

If there ever was a question before the American people which 
ought to be decided by a referendum vote it is one like this, 
which so irreconcilably divides the thought and actions of our 
citizens. A great moral question must always be decided by the 
ballot or the bayonet. We decided another such question 50 
years ago by the latter method, and I think no man living to-day 
believes that it was the better way to determine the issue. 

Whenever any considerable percentage of people want a cer- 
tain policy adopted, and when it is impossible to determine in 
advance whether it is a minority or a majority that so desires, 
it makes for good citizenship to determine definitely which fac- 
tion shall control. Our Republic itself is built on the foundation 
of the right of a majority to rule and that carries with it the 
right to expect the minority to acquiesce in the expressed will of 
the majority. 

I feel that I should be derelict in my duty, not only as a Mem- 
ber of Congress but as a citizen of the United States, if I deny 
an opportunity to determine whether or not the people who 


believe in prohibition are in a sufficient majority to amend the 


Constitution. 

There is one very practical phase of this question which must 
be thrashed out in every man’s heart. The Federal Govern- 
ment collected as taxes from alcoholic liquors and dealers 
therein for this fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, $228,178,849.58. 
This coming year, owing to an increase of 75 cents per barrel on 
beer and other increased taxes, it will probably collect very 
nearly $300,000,000, over 40 per cent of all the money this Goy- 
ernment now raises from all sources of taxation. The various 
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State and municipal governments collected very nearly $200,000,- 
000 more, making a total of about $500,000,000 per year. This 
would mean that we must raise from some other source $5.43 
for every man, woman, and child in this country, provided the 
population has not increased since the census of 1910. The best 
estimate, however, of the increase would give us about 100,- 
000,000 people at the present time, which would mean $5 per 
capita to be raised from other sources. There are on an average 
5.1 members to each family. This would mean that the average 
family throughout the entire country must be prepared to pay 
over $25 per year to replace the revenues now drawn from these 
sources. 

Every citizen when he yotes on this question must take this 
into consideration, and must prepare himself in his heart for the 
possibility of making up his share of this amount out of his own 
pocket. 

The real meaning of this bill can perhaps be summed up in 
the one question: Are the people of this country able to govern 
themselves—able to determine for themselves that which is for 


| their own best interest? We have now had 138 years’ experl- 


j 
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ence, and if popular government is a failure it is high-time for 
us to find it out. I have every faith in the ability of the people 
of this country to select that which is best for themselves after 
they have made a careful study of any question. 

I am certain that if this resolution carried with it a pro- 
vision for paying for the actual property losses sustained by 
individuals who have invested money upon implied assurance 
that our Government recognized such investments as legitimate, 
it would be much more iikely to become a law, and in such an 
event the minority would be much more likely to acquiesce in 
the will of the majority. 

When I look at the great centers of population of this country 
I wonder how easy it would be to enforce such a law in New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and many 
other cities, for, after all, a law can only be enforced when it 
has back of it the weight of popular opinion. I do not quite 
see how even the entire standing Army of the United States, 
with its present proportions, could enforce such a law in all the 
great cities of this country at the same time, and yet a sufficient 
number of our States have already declared for State-wide 
prohibition to warrant the presumption that a very considerable 
percentage desire an opportunity to express themselves on this 
subject, and I shall, therefore, vote for this resolution. 


~~ Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 


West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] such time as he may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] is recognized. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I deire to avail myself of 
the rule and extend my remarks in the Recorp, [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moss] such time as he may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, by a majority of 
about 100,000 votes West Virginia declared herself in favor of 
prohibition, so that you may all know where West Virginia’s 
delegation stands. 

I ask leave, Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves three minutes and a 
half. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB] has nine 
minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fare]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Farr] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, do we believe in the rule of the 
people—government of the people for the people by the people? 

Do we believe they are intelligent enough to decide this 
question for themselves? 

Shall we respect their numerous vigorously expressed desires? 

Are we truly representatives of the people? 

These are questions, vital ones, that enter into this issue. 

No one disputes that there is a clearly defined, widespread, 
profound interest in this important question. Millions of people 
have petitioned this Congress to give them a chance to decide 
for themselves whether or not they want nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. 

I have received petitions, resolutions, letters, and telegrams 
representing thousands of my constituents on both sides of 
this important question. What right have I as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress, elected by them, to stand in the way of 
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an expression by them on a question in which they are so 
greatly concerned? k 

Many of my constituents are opposed to prohibition. In 
voting for the resolution I do no injustice to them, because 
they will have equal opportunity with those in favor of it to 
express their convictions. 

I regard it as a duty, so far as my vote will do it, to give 
the people that opportunity—a right which belongs to them. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] is recognized. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma Ir. 
Murray] is recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Morrison] suggested that this may mean the death—the 
political death, of course—of many of us. Be it even so. But 
each chooses his own form of burial. We stand between an 
opportunity of haying the church choir sing a hymn and the 
preacher pronounce a holy benediction over the departing soul 
departing for the spirit land, or to have our graves decorated 
with saloons and brewerles. Which will you take? [Laughter 
and applause. ] 


I would not vote for the Morrison amendment unless I were 
either conniving at the defeat of this movement or so fanatical 
that I could not recognize that alcohol has a useful purpose in 
medicine and in science. I would not vote for any prohibition 
amendment that did not recognize that legitimate use. 

We are not here finally to determine the solution of the liquor 
problem. We had to begin this battle to destroy the organized 
saloon element, and until we have destroyed the organized 
saloon there can never be a final solution of this problem. 

Men may say—and they do say—that you can not enforce pro- 
hibition, I say to you, you can enforce it in any county where 
you have the judge, the sheriff, the prosecuting attorney, and 
the jury composed of law-abiding citizens. It is true that you 
may not in certain localities elect all from that class, but with 
the Federal power having a concurrent jurisdiction, appointive 
and representing the whole American people, you will have that 
judge, that prosecuting officer, that marshal, and a citizenship 
who will uphold the law when they sit upon the jury. It will 
then be strong, because the jury box will be strong. It is for 
the purpose of destroying the saloon element, who insinuate 
themselves into all our political battles and defeat the best 
measures of government, both State and Federal, for which we 
are now working. My opinion is that there will never be a final 
solution of the liquor problem until the Government itself as- 
sumes the monopoly of the entire manufacture and control of 
alcohol for the legitimate purposes provided by law. 

Now, my friends, it is urged that because there is a joint con- 
trol or jurisdiction between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment it would wipe out that dear principle of twice put in 
jeopardy for the same offense. In Oklahoma we have that con- 
current jurisdiction. 

The east half of Oklahoma, which comprised the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, is “ virgin prohibition territory.” It is the only 
territory under our flag that never had a saloon since gov- 
ernment was organized. May it never have one. [Applause.] 
We have there a joint control of the State and Federal author- 
ity, which operates just as this provision will operate when 
adopted. Mark what I say. It will in the end be adopted. No 
man, however great, and no political party in this Republic 
can live against the temperance movement for the destruction 
of the organized saloon. [Applause.] For a' man to say that 
a conviction in a State court could not be pleaded in bar of a 
conviction in the Federal court, or vice versa, is to overlook 
another provision of our Constitution, which prohibits twice in 
jeopardy. Lawyers know that you must read all sections of 
law together. Constitutional lawyers also know that when- 
ever there is a conflict between one provision of a constitu- 
tion and the provisions in the Bill of Rights the other provisions 
must give way to the Bill of Rights. The provision in our 
Constitution that is in itself a bill of rights, to wit, that no man 
shall be put in jeopardy twice upon any charge, will prevail 
over this amendment or any other, and when you read this sec- 
tion, when adopted, with that section there will be complete 
harmony; and whenever the State government chooses to prose- 
cute it can do so, and if it fail the Federal Government will 
step in, as it does in my State in some sections, where it is 
difficult for local authority to control, and will enforce the law. 
Do not be uneasy about that. Do not be uneasy about this pro- 
vision prohibiting the traffic. After its adoption there will be 
no more saloons or traffic. [Applause.] 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrap] has three min- 
utes and a half and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HOBSON ] 
has 16 minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I yield my three minutes and a half to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson]. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Alabama IMr. Hon- 


son] is recognized for 194 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I listened with great interest 
to the entertaining speech of my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Morrison]. I have never taken a personal view of this ques- 
tion at all. The thing that surprised me and puzzled me some- 
what in his detailed elaboration of his own antecedents was 
that, having received direct instructions in 1908 on the matter 
involved in his amendment, he has never yet seen fit to intro- 
duce it until the last few days. Now, I may not be a great 
lawyer, but I certainly have this much knowledge of our 
organie law, that the first requisite for an intelligent and timely 
submission, or laying before Congress for submission, of an 
amendment to our Constitution, is to know that there is a 
call, a demand from the people in the several States; and my 
friend [Mr. Morrison] seems to have forgotten, in his detailed 
description, to enumerate what petitions he has received in the 
interest of his substitute. He referred to no resolutions having 
been passed by any temperance, prohibition, chureh, or other 
organizations in the land. Now, I confess to having been a 
naval constructor in my day, and to having the ability in my 
profession at least to help build a battleship. That was my 
profession. But what puzzles me is how my able friend [Mr. 
Morrison], so full of humor, should have imagined that this 
body or the American people would try to attain an object 
through the passage by both Houses of Congress by a two- 
thirds majority, and a ratification by three-quarters of all the 
States, that which could be attained by a simple majority vote 
of the Congress. 

I may not be versed in the intricacies of the law, but my 
scientifie training has enabled me to see how clear this great 
and difficult and complex question really is. 

What is the object of this resolution? It is to destroy the 
agency that debauches the youth of the land and thereby per- 
petnates its hold upon the Nation. How does the resolution 
propose to destroy this agent? In the simplest manner. It 
does not attempt to abuse him. It simply says that he shall 
not make profits in barter and sale out of a business in which 
he can not get customers by teaching old and grown-up men 
to drink, but has to debauch the youth of the land. It does 
not coerce any drinker. It simply says that barter and sale, 
matters that have been a public function from the semicivilized 
days of society, shall not continue the debauching of the youth. 
Now, the Liquor Trust are wise enough to know that they can 
not perpetuate their sway by depending on debauching grown 
people, so they go to an organic method of teaching the young 
to drink. Now we apply exactly the same method to destroy 
them. We do not try to force old drinkers to stop drinking, but 
we do effectively put an end to the systematic, organized de- 
bauching of our youth through thousands and tens of thousands 
of agencies throughout the land. Men here may try to escape 
the simplicity of this problem. They can not. Some are trying 
to. defend alcohol by saying that its abuse only is bad and that 
its temperate use is all right. Science absolutely denies it, and 
proclaims that drunkenness does not produce one-tenth part of 
the harm to society that the widespread, temperate, moderate 
drinking does. Somesay itisadulteration thatharms. Someare 
trying to say that it is only distilled liquors that do harm, 
Science comes in now and says that all alcohol does harm; 
that the malt and fermented liquors produce vastly more harm 
than distilled liquors, and that it is the general public use of 
such drinks that has entailed the gradual decline and degeneracy 
of the nations of the past. 

They have no foundation in scientific truth to stand upon, 
and so they resort to all kinds of devious methods. 

Their favorite contention is that we can not reach the evil 
because of our institutions. This assumes that here is some- 
thing very harmful and injurious to the public health and mor- 
als, that imperils our very institutions themselves and the per- 
petuity of the Nation, but the Nation has not within itself, be- 
cause of its peculiar organization, the power to bring about the 
public good and end a great public wrong. They invoke the 
principle of State rights. As a matter of fact, we are fighting 
more consistently for State rights than they ever dreamed of. 
We know the States have the right to settle this question, and 
furthermore our confidence in three-quarters of all the States to 
act wisely does not lead us to fear that if we submit the propo- 
sition to them they might establish an imperialistic empire. 
We believe that three-quarters of all the States haye the wis- 
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dom as well as the right to settle the national prohibition 
question for this country: 

They talk of the size of the unit for prohibition. We know 
perfectly well that the size of the unit is not involved in the 
principle. If we were contending to-day for a State-wide unit 
the opposition would say that the county unit is the proper unit. 
If we were contending for the county unit, as in Indiana, they 
would at once say the township is the proper unit. 

They can not find refuge behind the superficial proposition 
of not being able to collect revenue and taxes. We collect 
$230,000,000 revenue, but what does that revenue mean? It is 
the people’s money. What does the collection of that money, 
entail upon the people? Crime, pauperism, and insanity, which 
the Liquor Trust ought to be compelled to support but does 
not. The liquor interests, involving a burden of direct taxa- 
tion of nearly $2,000,000,000, collect over two billions of actual 
cash from our people. They lower terrifically the average 
standard of productiveness, entailing $8,000,000,000 loss an- 
nually, and cause the premature death of hundreds of thousands 
of our people that ought to live’on as producers, entailing other 
billions of loss. Why, gentlemen, it mounts up in the region 
of sixteen billion dollars a year, the loss entailed in the col- 
lection of a revenue of $230,000,000. 

Gladstone said to the brewers that claimed special considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government because of the revenue 
which they paid: 

Do not speak to me about the revenues from strong drink. Give me 
a Awe le who do not squander their substance in. strong drink and I 
will find an easy and ready means of raising the necessary revenue for 
carrying on the Government. 5 

It was the same philosophy in the maturity of his years which 
led him to declare that strong drink is more destructive than 
the historie scourges of war, pestilence, and famine combined. 

Neither can they take refuge about any assumed question of 
individual liberty. We do not say that a man shall not drink. 
We ask for no sumptuary action. We do not say that a man 
shall not have or make liquor in his own home for his own use. 
Nothing of that sort is involved in this resolution. We only touch 
the sale. A man may feel he has à right to drink, but he cer- 
tainly has no inherent right to sell liquor: A man’s liberties are 
absolutely secure in this resolution. The liberties and sanctity of 
the home are protected. The liberties of the community are 
secure, the liberties of the county are secure, and the liberties 
of the State are secure. 

Let no one imagine that a State to-day has the real power and 
right to be wet of its own volition: Under the taxing power of 
the Federal Government by act of Congress, Congress could 
make every State in the country dry. They need not think it is 
an inherent right for a State to be wet; it is not; but there 18 
an inherent right in every State and every county and every 
township to be dry, and these rights are now trampled upon, and 
this monster prides himself in trampling upon them. 

Why, here to-day Member after Member has proclaimed that 
prohibition does not prohibit, and I have heard them actually 
tell us that prohibition could not prohibit. They tell us that 
this interstate liquor power is greater than the National Gov- 
ernment. It is analogous to the days of piracy. The pirates 
were strong, so they adopted the flag of a skull and crossbones. 
They would board a ship, put the crew to the sword, and then, 
in defiance of all organized society, would hoist the black flag 
above the flag of the ship and set it adrift on the high seas, 
priding themselves that they were greater than and defied all 
organized society. 

Here is this monster intruding itself upon the floor of this 
House, speaking through the mouths, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, of men standing high in power and influence, and 
telling us that they will hoist the black flag with the skull and 
crossbones above the Stars and Stripes themselves. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. Morrison] must be blind in one 
eye. He saw the influence of the temperance forces in this 
struggle, but he failed to see the powerful hand of the great 
organized liquor forces. 

Mr. Speaker, one of my colleagues from Alabama had to flaunt 
in my face here that I had been defeated by my opponent in the 
recent Democratic primary. I will say to my colleague and to 
all Members assembled here that my powerful and influential 
opponent did not fight alone in Alabama. Whether he knows it 
or not, the National Liquor Trust of America opened up three 
different headquarters and conducted the major part of that 
great campaign against me, with over 100 stenographers there 
and 800 men on their salaried pay rolls. 

An army of workers, 500 workers called out at $5 a day, 
$2,500 a day in one county alone. Wall Street—and I am not 
guessing—raised a fund which was sent there to help defeat 
Hosson.” Wall Street brought their great financial power to 
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bear upon our corporations until they were fighting me practi- 
eally to a unit; their hand was felt in the great mines and in 
the great mills. The party organization fought me instead of 
being neutral; the governor and his administration fought me; 
the President and his administration foughtme. I fought single- 
handed and alone against the mighty political forces of the 
Nation. After my defeat, an echo of which we have here to-day, 
they held me up as a warning to all men in public life—Hogrson 
buried beneath a political avalanche, Hosson politically dead! 

Mr. Speaker, I entered the Navy at the age of 14 and served in 
the Navy for 18 years. I never knew anything but to serve my 
country. When I left the Navy it was my hope that I might be 
in public life and serve my country all my days. My colleagues, 
I may be politically dead, but I say to you that I am not afraid 
of political death. I would rather have held my head up and 
fought these mighty forces for eight months, day and night, 
like a man, though it had cost me political death a hundred 
times. [Applause.] I appreciate what an honor it is to be a 
United States Senator, but I would rather hold my head up and 
do a man’s part in my day and generation now, when it is dan- 
gerous; I would rather have it go down to my children that I 
tried to be a man in the midst of political danger; I would 
rather do a man’s part to help cut this millstone of degeneracy 
from the neck of suffering humanity—I would rather do that, 
you think, than to be a United States Senator from Alabama? 
If I know my own mind I would rather do it ten times over 
than be President of these United States. [Applause.] 

And I say now, as I said before, I will meet this foe on a 
hundred battlefields. If the Sixty-third Congress does not 
grant this plain right of the people for this referendum to 
change their organic law, to meet this mighty evil, the Sixty- 
fourth Congress will be likewise invoked. I do not say that we 
are going to get a two-thirds majority here to-night, I do not 
say that we will get a two-thirds majority in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, because we have not yet had a chance to appeal to 
Caesar; but I do say that the day is coming when we shall have 
that referendum sent to the States, nor is that day as far dis- 
tant as some may imagine. Unless this question has been 
made a State matter, as we are asking now for it to be so made 
by being removed from national polities, and referred to the 
States—if this is not done by the -intervening Congresses, I 
here announce to you the determination of the great moral, 
the great spiritual, the great temperance and prohibition forces 
of this whole Nation to make this question the paramount 
issue in 1916, not only to gain a two-thirds majority in the 
‘Houses of Congress, but to have an administration that neither 
in the open nor under cover will fight this reform, so that 
in the spring of 1917 with an extraordinary session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress we will have a command from the masters 
of men and of Congress to grant this right to the people. My 
appeal is to each one of you now, be a man when the vote is 
taken and do your duty. [Applause.] 

My time has been so short and divided into separate parts 
that in order to have continuity I will under leave to print 
insert the following, even at the risk of some repetition: 

THH TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL, 

“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.“ — 
St. John, viii, 32. 

Mr. Speaker, when we reach the consideration of the pending 
resolution under the five-minute rule the friends of the meas- 
ure propose to offer amendments that would substitute House 
joint resolution 277 for House joint resolution 168. The word- 
ing of the former resolution is preferred because it removes all 
objections founded upon the fear that the rights of the States 
might be curtailed. 

GREATEST PROBLEM SINCE SLAVERY. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution places squarely before Congress 
the greatest question and the most difficult problem that has 
confronted Congress and the American people since slavery. 
There is a close analogy between the two, both dealing with 
great human wrongs. There is some general analogy between 
the way in which the two problems were met. After many 
compromises and efforts at regulation the solution of the 
Slavery question was found in complete abolition. We have 
completed the analogous efforts at regulation, and this resolu- 
tion brings us squarely up to the final proposition of the aboli- 
tion of the liquor traffic. Slavery was deeply rooted in the 
social structure of the world and gripped with vested hold 
the business, politics, and Governments of the nations. The 
liquor traffic is more deeply and wider rooted with a stronger 
vested grip. The abolition of slavery entailed a great struggle 
in arms. The abolition of the liquor traffic has now risen with 
a mighty pending struggle at the ballot, to be settled in 1916. 


GREATEST QUESTION OF HISTORY. 

This question, Mr. Speaker, antedates human slavery. This 
question has baffled every civilization that has passed through 
the panorama of history . It is the greatest question in the life 
history of the human species, actually determining more than 
all other questions combined the perpetuity of any civilization. 

AGITATING THE NATIONS OF EUROPE. 


The civilization of western Europe, the civilization of central 
Europe, and the civilization of eastern Europe and of Asia are 
now involved in a great world war, and the respective Govern- 
ments involved have come to recognize that to survive their 
nations and their armies must be sober, so that to-day this ques- 
tion is foremost in the councils of all nations of the world. The 
fact at the foundation of this world interest is the recent dis- 
covery made by science that a man, a family, a State, a nation, 
an empire, a civilization, or a race to survive must be sober. 


“The fight against alcohol is the most important phenomenon of 
our ee Ea EAT than all State affairs, wars, and concluded 
peaces.”—Prof. Fick. of Wurzburg. 


AMERICA MUST BE SOBER. 

The object of this resolution, Mr. Speaker, is to establish those 
conditions that will make our Nation ultimately a sober nation— 
able to compete in the world’s struggle for commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy; able to maintain and preserve the liberties 
that have come down from our forefathers; able to protect 
and defend our territory, our institutions, and to defend the 
cause of justice, liberty, and peace in all the world. 

ORGANIC TREATMENT FOR AN ORGANIC DISEASE. 

The method proposed in the resolution, Mr. Speaker, is a 
recourse to our organic law, applying organic treatment to this 
deep organic disease. In the wisdom of our fathers, vindicated 
by the experience of history, the organic law of our Nation is 
lodged in the hands of the several States. The first and most 
fundamental of all the rights of the States is the right to change 
the organic law.. The part played by Congress is simply that 
of giving to the States a referendum. 

QUESTION OF REFERENDUM, 


Mr. Speaker, we are not asking Congress to make a country 
dry. Let no Member be deceived in this matter. We are simp!y 
asking Congress to refer the question for its decision to the 
States, where the legislators can either decide themselves or 
take recourse to a referendum to the people. The Member who 
yotes against the rule or the resolution votes to deny the States 
and the people their right of referendum. 

We made no complaint against the Judiciary Committee when 
it reported House joint resolution 168 without recommendation, 
for the main question before them was to refer the question 
to the House. This committee acted in the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, and we now call on Members of Congress, whether wet 
or dry, to do likewise. 


THE PEOPLE DEMAND THIS REFERENDUM, 


Mr. Speaker, in the spirit of an institution the first and 
paramount consideration in such a case is whether there is a 
public demand, whether the people want to settle the question 
for themselves, as indicated by requests or petitions from a 
respectable number of citizens. 

I ask Members to examine that scroll stretching across this 
Chamber, more than 150 feet long. That is only a partial 
record of the lists of public meetings where resolutions were 
adopted, giving the number of voters. If the petitions them- 
Selves were assembled end to end, they would stretch for miles. 
More than 6,000,000 American citizens have petitioned Con- 
gress, ten times more petitioners than have ever signed any 
petition in the history of the world. More than 12,000 organi- 
zations have adopted formal resolutions calling on Congress to 
grant this referendum. 

To-day 14 sovereign States are State-wide dry, and 5 more are 
expected to become State-wide dry in 1918. To-day over 1,800 
counties are dry by law. This number should really be in- 
creased to get the number of dry counties, for 68 out of 78 
counties in Ohio went dry in the recent elections, and scores 
of counties in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and States without 
county option are dry. 

To-day 56 per cent of all the people of the United States live 
under prohibition law enacted by their own majority votes. 

I call attention of members to this black and white map. It 
shows that 76 per cent of all the area of continental United 
States is now dry territory. No one need talk about a minority 
of the people trying to dictate to a majority. Mr. Speaker, a 
majority of the people of the United States are dry to-day. 
This majority on the whole represents, though not exclusively, 
the conscience, the religion, the moral-uplift forces of the whole 
Nation. A small percentage of the votes can secure a referen- 
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dum in the referendum States. Three States of the Confed- 
eracy could secure the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment. How can any Member from a referendum State or any 
American refuse this mighty appeal? 

Mr. Speaker, upon the demand of the public the Congress, 
in compliance with the spirit of our institutions, has submitted 
many proposed amendments to the States, but never yet has 
there been such a public demand; never yet has there been 
such a fraction of a demand. 

The first and paramount consideration, whether the people 
want to pass on this question, leaves no ground for doubt. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people have a right to this referendum, 
and they demand from Congress the opportunity to exercise 
this right. 

NOT A TEMPORARY WAVE. 


Let no Member imagine that this great demand is a tempo- 
rary wave of popular emotion likely to subside. On the con- 
trary, it is the manifestation of the gathering power of a 
mighty conviction rooted in education. The truth about alco- 
hol is rapidly bringing men and nations out from under the 

ALCOHOLIC ANZ STHESIA OF HISTORY. 


As they awaken, they behold the awful nature of the malady 
and its limitless ravages. This resolution is but the crystalliza- 
tion of the deepest public conviction into a plan of action. 

QUESTIONS OF FACT, NOT OF OPINION, 


Mr. Speaker, these convictions are permanent, because they 
are founded on questions of fact and not of opinion. They 
revolve about the nature of alcohol, a chemical compound whose 
properties have been definitely ascertained at the hands of 
science. Whether Members of this House are wet” or “ dry,“ 
all should acquaint themselves with the recent findings of 
science as to what alcohol really is, and the effect it really has 
upon the human organisms, and through the human organisms 
upon the political and social organisms. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, the whole question hinges upon / 

THE TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL, 


The Good Book tells us, And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

I assume, Mr. Speaker, that every Member in this House will 
be loyal to the truth when in his own reason and in his own 
conscience he has found it. Loyalty to the truth is really the 
true test of a man, whether he is in the image of his Maker 
and is worthy of that dignity that attaches to human life 
above the life of the brute living on the plane of self-preserva- 
Arp MAN EDUCATED IN ERROR, 

I realize full well, Mr. Speaker, how with the deceptive 
properties of alcohol and the powerful financial interests con- 
nected with it the average man of to-day has been molded in an 
atmosphere of error as to its real nature. The educational 
effects of his observation as to the harmful effects of drunken- 
ness have been partly dissipated by the constant reiteration that 
the harm comes from the abuse and not the temperate use, the 
results of which do not appear on the surface. As a matter of 
fact the effect of the moderate use of alcoholic beverages spread 
over the whole Nation has done and is doing vastly more harm 
than all the drunkenness and intemperance combined. 

ALCOHOL A POTSON TO ALL LIFE. 

The substance about which this whole question revolves is a 
chemical compound of the group of the oxide derivatives of the 
hydrocarbons, its formula being C:H;(OH), 2 atoms of carbon, 
6 of hydrogen, and 1 of oxygen. Among the other members 
of this group may be mentioned carbolic acid, chloral hydrate— 
popularly called chloral—morphine, and strychnine. Alcohol is 
produced by the process of fermentation, in which process fer- 
ment germs devour glucose in solution derived from grain, 
grapes, and other substances, and in their life processes they 
throw off waste products like other living organisms. One of 
the waste products is the gas that causes bubbling. The other 
waste product is the liquid alcohol, Alcohol is then the toxin, 
the 

LOATHSOMP EXCRETION, 


of a living organism. It comes under the general law govern- 
ing toxins, namely, the toxin of one form of life is a poison to 
the form of life that produced it and a poison to every other 
form of life of a higher order. The ferment germs are single- 
cell germs—the lowest form of life known—consequently their 
toxin, alcohol, is a poison to all forms of life, whether plants, 
animals, or men—a poison to the elemental protoplasm out of 
which all forms of life are constructed. The first scientific find- 
ing about alcohol is that alcohol is a protoplasmic poison.” An 
organic substance placed in alcohol is preserved indefinitely, 


because no living thing—neither germs of decomposition nor the 
ferment germs themselves—can penetrate the alcohol. 


NO FOOD VALUE, 


We must therefore surrender all our preconceived ideas about 
the supposed food yalue and benefits of alcohol, even in the 
smallest quantities. As an illustration, one mug of mild beer— 
supposed to be beneficial and helpful—will in 30 minutes lower 
—— efficiency of the average soldier 36 per cent in aiming his 
rifle. 

A HABIT-FORMING DRUG. 

Alcohol has the property of chloroform and ether of pene- 
trating actually Inte the nerve fibers themselves, putting the tis- 
sues under an anesthetic which prevents pain at first, but when 
the anesthetic effect is over discomfort follows throughout the 
tissues of the whole body, particularly the nervous system, which 
causes a craving for relief by recourse to the very substance 
that produced the disturbance. This craving grows directly with 
the amount and regularity of the drinking. 

UNDERMINES THE WILL POWER. 

The poisoning attack of alcohol is specially severe in the cor- 
tex cerebrum—the top part of the brain—where resides the 
center of inhibition, or of will power, causing partial paralysis, 
which liberates lower activities otherwise held in control, causing 
a man to be more of a brute, but to imagine that he has been 
stimulated, when he is really partially paralyzed. This center 
of inhibition is the seat of the will power, which of necessity 
3 a little in strength every time partial paralysis takes 
place, 

LITTLE LESS OF A MAN AFTER EACH DRINK, 


Thus a man is little less of a man after each drink he takes. 
In this way continued drinking causes a progressive weakening 
of the will and a progressive growing of the craving, so that after 
a time, if persisted in, there must come a point where the wiil 
power can not control the craving and the victim is in the grip 
of the habit. 

SLAVES IN SHACKLES, 


When the drinking begins young the power of the habit be- 
comes overwhelming, and the victim might as well have shackles. 
It is estimated that there are 5.000.000 heavy drinkers and 
drunkards in America, and these men might as well have a ball 
and chain on their ankles, for they are more abject slaves than 
those black men who were driven by slave drivers. 


SLAVERY CONTINUES. 


It is vain for us to think that slavery has been abolished. 
There are nearly twice as many slaves, largely white men, to- 
day than there were black men slaves in America at any one 
time. 

PRESENT-DAY SLAVE OWNERS, 

These victims are driven imperatively to procure their liquor, 
no matter at what cost. A few thousand brewers and distillers 
making up the organizations composing the great Liquor Trust, 
have a monopoly of the supply, and they therefore own these 
5,000,000 slaves and through them they are able to collect two 
and one-half billions of dollars cash from the American people 
every year. 

LIQUOR TRUST ABSORBS NEARLY TWO-THIRDS OF ALL THE MONEY IN CIR- 
CULATION. 

In this way nearly two-thirds of all the money in circulation 
in America in the course of a year passes into the hands of the 
Liquor Trust. 

HEAVY LOCAL LOSSES. 

Very little of the money paid for liquor remains in circula- 
tion locally, because liquor employs so few men for the capital 
invested and pays them such poor wages. 

LIQUOR THE DEADLY ENEMY OF LABOR. 

Labor unions ought to realize that liquor is their deadliest 
enemy. It lowers the standard of character and the standard 
of living of labor. It dissipates the earnings of labor, inter- 
feres with savings, and increases the dependence of labor upon 
the will of capital. It breeds the violence and disorder that 
often bring labor’s cause into disrepute and give the victory to 
their opponents. In an industrial struggle, as in any other 
struggle, if both opponents are sober. there is good chance for 
arbitration. If one side is debauched by liquor, it will lose. 
The road to soive the problems between capital and labor is to 
make the whole country dry as the mining regions of Colorado 
were made dry in the strike. If the capital now invested in 
liquor were put to useful channels it would employ more than 
a million and a half additional men, wage earners, and largely 
solve the problem of the unemployed. This tremendous increase 
in the demand for labor would cause a general rise in wages 
and a corresponding rise in the standard of living. 
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LIQUOR THE DEADLY ENEMY OF ‘CAPITAL, 

Railroads, armies, manufacturing plants, and other employ- 
ers of men are rapidly coming to realize the heavy toll of inefli- 
ciency and loss of productiveness on the part of men in their 
employ even from moderate drinking. Scientific management 
of modern industry in every branch is rapidly coming to de- 
mand total abstinence. 

CHIEF CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 


Investigations in connection with employers’ liability for acel- 
dent and sickness are rapidly disclosing the responsibility of 
liquor for the bulk of the accidents and the sickness in mines, 
mills, and shops and other operations. 

BILLIONS YEARLY LOST THROUGH LIQUOR, 

My figures indicate a general loss of efficiency of about 213 
per cent for the American producer, on the average. This en- 
tails an economic loss of over eight billions of dollars by the 
Nation. As I shall point out in a few moments, liquor causes 
the premature death of about 700,000 American citizens every 
year. This entails an economic loss of about five billions. 

CHIEF CAUSE OF CRIME, PAUPERISM, AND INSANITY. 

I call attention of Members to the charts that show that 
liquor is causing the bulk of the crime, pauperism, and imsan- 
ity, and, leaving the support of these upon the public, causes 
a burden in direct taxation upon the American people of nearly 
two billions. Taking away from our people, as pointed out 
above, two and one-half billions, the sum total of the economic 
burden laid upon the shoulders of the Nation approximates the 
total sum of about sixteen billions of dollars. We call the 
Federal Government extravagant when it lays a burden of one 
billion for purposes of uplift and we stand by complacently as 
liquor places a burden of sixteen billions for purposes of de- 
generacy and destruction, and there are some so deluded as to 
imagine that the Government should encourage liquor because 
of the paltry two hundred and odd millions of revenue. Let no 
enlightened Member talk about the need of liquor revenues. I 
say to him what Mr. Gladstone said to the deputation of brewers 
who made the same claim: ; STEA TA panek 

on waste etr 
i tight gE gerry ee E — raising the necessary revenues for 
their government. 
LIQUOR ‘CORRUPTS ELECTIONS, f 

The Liquor ‘Trust through its vast hordes of money corrupts 
our elections, not only to control the results in wet and dry 
campaigns, but the election of officers and political parties 
subservient to liquor interests. In many wet and dry cam- 
paigns bankers have been put under duress and required to 
notify farmers, merchants, and other business men that they 
would call in their loans ff the elections went dry. 

CREATES MENACING DEGENERATE vorn. | 

The wing degenerate vote directly due to liquor is now 
santa? not only the elections in our great cities, but in the 
States that have large cities, and even in the ‘Nation itself. 
Liquor not only creates this degenerate vote, but it also keeps 
a corruption fund available to purchase that vote, and does not 
hesitate to spend vast sums for this purpose. In this way it 
stands with club in hand over politicians and political parties. 

MOLDS CLUB OVER POLITICIANS AND POLITICAL PARTIES, p 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the menace of this 
great blighting influence in our political life, by which our elec- 
tions can not be normal and political forces can not follow in 
their normal course without cross currents and counter cur- 
rents. It is vain to hope for honest elections until the country 


is dry. 
* THE BLIGHT or (FREE “INSTITUTIONS. 


The liberties and institutions of a free people must depend 
for their perpetuity upon the average standard of character of 
the electorate. In America where we have manhood ‘suffrage! 
the degeneracy produced, particularly in ‘big cities, ‘is under- 
mining ‘the foundations of our institutions. 

THE DOWNFALL OF REPUBLICS. 


It is this same lowering of the average standard of charac- 
ter of the citizenship in the past that entailed the overthrow of 
the liberties of Greece and Rome and other RepubHes. It seems 
rather ironical for liquor men to call upon the name of liberty. 

GRIPS THE THROAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

Through control of political parties and politicians and from 
the supply of needed revenues liquor gets a strangle hold upon 
the Government, and for ages governments have largely looked 
to liquor te supply revenues and give support for eontinuanee 
in power. 

LIQUOR AND THE WORLD WAR, $ 

It Is a clear gign of the times to note the general change of 
attitude of the Governments of Europe toward liquor. All gov- 
ernments should now be in full possession of the findings of 
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science as to the real nature of alcohol, consequently when the 

general war broke out in Europe the Governments, though in 

great need of revenues, promptly took advantage of the powers 

conferred under martial law to strike liquor a deadly blow. 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE DRY. 


Shortly after the promulgation of martial law the Russian 
Government, in spite of the loss of hundreds of millions in 
revenue, issued a proclamation to compel prohibition of the 
national drink—vodka. This order has been made permanent 
28 broadly speaking, the Russian Empire is to remain dry 
forever. 


PARTIAL PROHIBITION IN FRANCE, 

The French Government likewise issued a proclamation of 
‘prohibition of the manufacture and sale of absinthe, and has 
since extended this to include other distilled liquors, 

GERMANY PARTIALLY DRY. 

After the proclamation of martial law the Government closed 
down the breweries throughout the Empire and has promulgated 
(drastic measures for prohibition in the war zone of the East. 
When a child is born in Germany the Government sends a card 
to the mother warning against the deadly nature of alcohol, 
When a child enters public school in Berlin the Prussian Gov- 
ernment sends an antialcohel card to the father and mother by 
the child. 

GERMANS IN AMERICA OUT OF ACCORD WITH THE FATHERLAND. 

It seems too bad that the Germans who ‘have cast their 
lot in America should not have caught the progressive spirit of 
the Fatherland. Eight hundred German scientists, 116 of them 
(professors in German universities, have made a unanimous 
report on the nature of beverage alcohol, recommending its 
complete elimination. A German staff physician of the Ger- 
man army has announced that “we should not discuss modera- 
tion with a man. The thing has long since been settled by 
science. The use of narcotic poisons is simply indecent and 
criminal.” : 


OUR GOVERNMENT STILL ‘(LIQUOR RIDDEN, 
It should be a source of humiliation to well-informed Amer- 


jieans that our Government shows no indications of change of 
attitude toward Hquor. Our need for revenue is much less 


than that-of the nations at war, and yet in sections 1 and 2 of 


the revenue bill recently passed we turned to liquor for nearly 
one-half the total amount, strengthening the hold of liquor upon 
the finances. of the Government. Liquor has the same strangle 
hold upon the throat of our Government to-day that slavery 
nad before 1860. Congress has not permitted the cotton planter 
to deposit his cotton in bond, but it has done everything for 
the distiller so he can place his liquor in bond and on these 


P warrants get financial ;advances. 


LIQUOR DEGENERATES “THE CHARACTER. 

‘The first finding of science that alcohol is a protoplasmic 
‘poison and the second finding that it is an insidious, habit- 
forming drug, though of great importance, are as unimportant 
when compared with the third ‘finding, that aleohol degenerates 
the character of men and tears down their spiritual nature. 
Like the other members of the group of oxide derivatives of 
hydrocarbons, alcohol is not only a general poison, but it hns a 
chemical affinity or deadly appetite for certain particular tis- 
sues. Strychnine tears down the spinal cord. Alcohol tears down 
the top part of the brain in a man, attacks certain tissues in 
an animal, certain cells in a flower. It has been established 
‘that whatever the line of a creature's evolution alcohol will 
‘attack that line. Every type and every species is evolving in 
‘building from generation to generation along some particular 
line. Man is evolving in the top part of the brain, the seat of 
ithe will power, the seat of the moral senses. and of the spirit- 
nal nature, the recognition of right and wrong, the conscious- 
ness of God and of duty and of brotherly love and of self- 
sacrifice. 

REVERSES THE LIFE PRINCIPLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

All life in the universe is founded upon the principle of evo- 
lution. Alcohol directly reverses that principle. Man has 
‘risen from the savage up through successive steps to the level 
‘of the semisavage, the semicivilized, and the highly civilized. 

LIQUOR AND THE RED MAN. 

Liquor promptly degenerates the red man, throws him back 

Into savagery. It will promptly put a tribe on the war path. 
LIQUOR AND THE BLACK MAN. 

Liquor will actually make a brute out of a negro, causing 
him to commit unnatural crimes. 

LIQUOR AND Tun WHITE MAN. 

The effect is the same on the white man, though the white 
man being further evolved it takes longer time to reduce him 
to the same level. Starting young, however, it does not take 
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a very long time to speedily cause a man in the forefront of 

civilization to pass through the successive stages and become 

semicivilized, semisavage, savage, and, at last, below the brute. 
THE GREAT TRAGEDY. 


The spiritual nature of man gives dignity to his life above 
the life of the brute. It is this spiritual nature of man that 
makes him in the image of his Maker, so that the Bible referred 
to man as being a little lower than the angels. It is a tragedy 
to blight the physical life. No measure can be made of blight- 
Ing the spiritual life. 

THE BLIGHT OF DEGENERACY. 


Nature does not tolerate reversing its evolutionary principle, 
and proceeds automatically to exterminate any creature, any 
animal, any race, any species that degenerates. Nature adopts 
two methods of extermination—one to shorten the life, the 
other to blight the offspring. 

DISEASE AND UNTIMELY DEATH. 


Alcohol, even in small quantities, attacks all the vital organs 
and the nervous system, the tissues, and the blood. A large 
percentage of premature deaths arising from disease are due to 
this cause. The attack on the blood lowers the efficiency of the 
white blood corpuscles to destroy the disease germs, exposing 
the drinker far more than the abstainer to the ravages of con- 
sumption, pneumonia, typhoid, and other germ diseases. The 
records of insurance companies show that in the periods from 
25 to 45 the mortality of total abstainers is only a fraction of 
that of the average. This means that the bulk of deaths in 
young manhood are due to alcohol. It means that people 
ought not to die in their prime any more than animals. 

THE MODERATE DRINKER SHORTENS HIS DAYS BY ONE-THIRD, 


The records of the insurance companies show that a man 
starting at the age of 20 as a total abstainer lives to the average 
age of 65, whereas starting at the age of 20 as a moderate 
drinker he dies at 51, losing over 14 years, or a cutting down 
of nearly one-third of his days. 

THE HEAVY DRINKER SHORTENS HIS DAYS BY TWO-THIRDS. 


Starting at the age of 20 as a heavy drinker a man dies at 
35, a shear loss of two-thirds of the span of his whole life. 
MILLIONS SLAIN, 


We are dying at the rate of 1,000 deaths per 61,000 of the 
population. Total abstainers in our midst are dying at the rate 
of 560 per 61,000 of the population, though living under the 
same conditions. The latter figures are those applied to adult 
males as shown by the insurance companies’ figures. Investiga- 
tions show that the shortening of life of the offspring is far 
greater and more serious than that of the parent, as I will point 
out later, and since the adult males are the fathers of the young 
of both sexes it is on the side of conservatism to apply the 
proportion to the whole population, so that we can conserva- 
tively say that 440 additional deaths are caused every year per 
61,000 of the population—deaths that are premature and un- 
necessary. This means that alcohol actually kills fully 700,000 
American citizens every year. 

LIQUOR’S ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE. 


When these figures were first printed they were subject to 
some ridicule and to many attempts to disprove them. Several 
German scientists have employed the same methods of reason- 
ing, and the liquor interests of the continent have a standing 
offer of 6,000 marks to any scientist that can disprove the 
figures of the great insurance companies which are the founda- 
tion of this awful conclusion, s 

KILLS 2,000 A DAY. 

When the great Titanic sank in mid-ocean with her precious 
cargo and shocked the whole world, she carried down less than 
1,600 souls. Alcohol carries down to a premature grave every 
day more than 2,000 American souls. 

MORE DESTRUCTIVE THAN WAR, PESTILENCE, AND FAMINE, 


Mr. Gladstone in the maturity of his philosophy announced 
that “ strong drink is more destructive than the historic scourges 
of war, pestilence, and famine combined.” The old philosopher 
was eminently correct. Many battles have been fought in his- 
tory for which there is no authentic report of the casualty, 
but of those of which there are records, from the Macedonian 
War, 300 B. C., down to and including the Russo-Japanese 
War, the sum total foots up to 2,800,000 killed and wounded, 
which, being apportioned, would make a little more than 
2,100,000 wounded and a little less than 700,000 killed. Bearing 
zu mind the qualifying circumstances, it can be generally said, 
theréfore, that alcohol brings to a premature grave more Ameri- 
cans in one year than all the wars of the world, as recorded, 
have killed on the field of battle in 2,300 years. 
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LIQUOR MORE DESTRUCTIVE IN AMERICA THAN UNIVERSAL WAR IN EUROPE, 

When the great war in Europe is over it will be found that 
the sum total killed on the field of battle for all nations will 
average less than 1,500 a day. Alcohol averages 2,000 Ameri- 
cans a day. Europe is really in the eyes of nature better off 
to-day in the midst of her great tragedy than she has been for 
centuries, because Europe is almost dry. The convention of 
life insurance presidents recently announced that Russia is 
saving fully 50,000 lives of her adult males per year from her 
recent prohibition order, which in a brief period of time will 
far more than make up for the soldiers killed in battle. No 
great nation was ever overthrown in war until after its vitality 
ore been undermined by degeneracy arising from alcoholic dissi- 
pation. i 

THE SOUL TRAGEDY. 

When a soldier falls on the field of battle we all realize the 
tragedy, but in reality it is only his physical life that has been 
snuffed out. The bullet that pierced the brave soldier’s heart 
never touched his character. When his soul rose to appear be- 
fore its maker it had no wound. But when the victim is 
stretched out in premature death from alcohol not only are his 
heart and other organs and tissues of his body wounded but 
the ghastly wound is the rent torn in his soul. 

ALCOHOL RESORTS TO DUM DUMS. 

Civilized nations forbid in warfare the use of flat-nosed bul- 
lets that spatter in the flesh and bone. Alcohol uses dum dums 
mar not only spatter in the flesh and bone but crash into the 
soul. 

BETTER FOR AMERICA TO FACE THE COMBINED WORLD IN WAR. 

I realize full well how cruel war is, having had friends of 
mine among Spanish officers, men who had been kind to me in 
prison, who had treated me like a brother, mortally wounded, 
dying in agony. On board the Spanish wrecks shortly after the 
Battle of Santiago I saw the dead men about the decks where 
they had fallen at their posts of duty. I realized they were 
brave men and good men, and my soul cried out at the cruelty 
of their being killed at our hands. I realized not only the cruelty 
but also the calamity of war, particularly when it overtakes a 
nation unprepared as our Nation is; but if I had to choose one or 
the other of these two destructive agents, alcohol or war. I 
would rather see America, sober, stand alone and face the com- 
bined world; I would rather see my country, as defenseless as 
I know she is, face all the great armies of the world rather than 
to see this great internal destroyer continue unchecked his 
deadly ravages throughout our land. 

BLIGHT UPON THE OFFSPRING. 

Alcohol makes a deadly attack upon the organ of reproduction 
in both male and female, and upon the nervous system of the 
little life before birth in the embryonic period. One-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol in solution, such as a future mother might 
easily have in her circulation in attending a banquet or fashion- 
able dinner, drinking only wine or beer, will, oft repeated, kill the 
little life and endanger the life and health of the mother. 
MULTIPLIES DANGERS AND SUFFERINGS OF MATERNITY. 


If both parents are moderate drinkers, drinking but one glass 
of wine or beer per day at one meal, the effect will more than 
quadruple the chances of miscarriage of the mother, increasing 
over 400 per cent the dangers and sufferings in maternity, and 
will nearly double the parcentage of their children that will die 
the first year in infancy. The children of drinking parents on 
the whole die off four to five fold more rapidly than the children 
of abstaining parents. 

THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 

This means that scores and scores of thousands of little chil- 
dren die every year from cruel wounds inflicted upon their 
little lives before they were born at the hands of their parents 
who did not know. 

VISITATION OF SINS OF FATHERS UPON THE CHILDREN. 

If both parents are alcoholic one child in five of those that do 
survive will become insane before it is grown. One child in 
seven will be born deformed. One child in three will become 
epileptic, hysterical, or feeble-minded. Only one child in six 
will be normal; five out of six will be blighted. 

NATURE’S HIGHEST BLESSING. 

On the other hand, if both parents are total abstainers, there 
will be no more dangers and suffering in maternity than in the 
case of other species; and no matter how hard the lot in life of 
the parents may be, nine out of ten of their children will be abso- 
lutely normal. These children normally born will be easy to 
bring up, and, kept safe from degeneracy in their youth, will tend 
to rise one degree higher and nobler in character than their 
parents, following the line of the species evolution. If a family 
or a nation is sober, nature in its normal course will cause them 
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to rise to a higher civilization. If a family or nation, on the 
other hand, is debauched by liquor, it must decline and ulti- 
mately perish. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF NATIONS AND EMPIRES, 

Rome during long centuries was frugal and abstemious, prac- 
ticing absolute prohibition within its walls, and during this 
period we see the wonderful rise of the Roman Empire. When 
the Romans gathered into their great city and the youth gave 
themselves over to dissipation, we see the decline and finally 
the fall of that great empire. Similarly the other nations and 
empires of the past have risen only to fall. 

THE MILLSTONE OF DEGENERACY. 

We are all familiar with thoroughbred races of horses, dogs, 
and so forth, but who ever heard of a thoroughbred race of men? 
We know that great aggregates of plants and animals continue 
to rise, but a great nation is only born to die. Heretofore a 
nation has only been able to rise to a certain level, when, gath- 
ering in great cities, liquor has overtaken the youth and a great 
millstone has settled about its neck. Back it sank, never to rise 
again. We stand in the presence of this most startling discoy- 
ery of sclence—that alcohol has absolutely disrupted the orderly 
evolution of the great human species. 

THE VERDICT. 

Science has thus demonstrated that alcohol is a protoplasmic 
poison, poisoning all living things; that alcohol is a habit-form- 
ing drug that shackles millions of our citizens and maintains 
slavery in our midst; that it lowers in a fearful way the stand- 
ard of efficiency of the Nation, reducing enormously the national 
wealth, entailing startling burdens of taxation, encumbering the 
public with the care of crime, pauperism, and insanity; that it 
corrupts politics and public servants, corrupts the Government, 
corrupts the public morals, lowers terrifically the average 
standard of character of the citizenship, and undermines the 
liberties and institutions of the Nation; that it undermines and 
blights the home and the family, checks education, attacks the 
young when they are entitled to protection, undermines the 
public health, slaughtering, killing, and wounding our citizens 
many fold times more than war, pestilence, and famine com- 
bined; that it blights the progeny of the Nation, flooding the 
land with a horde of degenerates; that it strikes deadly blows 
at the life of the Nation itself and at the very life of the race, 
reversing the great evolutionary principles of nature and the 
purposes of the Almighty. - 

There can be but one verdict, and that is this great destroyer 
must be destroyed. The time is ripe for fulfillment. The pres- 
ent generation, the generation to which we belong, must cut 
this millstone of degeneracy from the neck of humanity. 

THE REMEDY. 

What is the remedy for this great organic disease that is 
Nation-wide and world-wide in its blight? Evidently the treat- 
ment must itself be organic and must itself be Nation-wide and 
world-wide. 

ORGANIC TREATMENT. 

We can look to nature and find out in what organic treatment 
consists, for instance, in diseases of the body physical. In the 
ease of a cure for such a disease the cure consists not in the 
curing of the old diseased tissues, put in the growth of young 
tissue, and the very essence of the cure is to insure that the 
disease or contagion shall not extend to the young tissue, giving 
nature an opportunity to grow the cure. 

NOT A QUESTION OF OLD DRINKERS. 

The cure of the old drinkers is not nature's cure for such an 
organic disease. It is not possible by enactment of a law to 
make old drinkers stop drinking, to change the deep-seated 
habits of a lifetime. The amendment proposed in this resolu- 
tion does not undertake to coerce old drinkers or to regulate the 
use of liquor by the individual. 

BUT A QUESTION OF THE YOUNG. 


The cure for this disease lies in the stopping of the debauch- 
ing of the young. Our generation must establish such condi- 
tions that hereafter the young will grow up sober. This pro- 
posed amendment is scientifically drawn to attain this end. 

ALL GOOD MEN MUST AGREE, 

Upon this all must agree. A man may drink himself, but if 
he is a good man he would love to see such conditions estab- 
lished that the young hereafter would grow up sober. 

DEBAUCHING THE YOUTH. 

I call the attention of Members to the chart showing that 
68 per cent of all the drunkards had their habits contracted 
before they were 21, 30 per cent before they were 16, and 
7 per cent before they were 12. Less than 2 per cent of men 
begin to drink after they are grown and settled down. Some 
vast agent in our midst is systematically teaching the boys to 


drink and debauching the youth. Who is it that carries on this 
sinful business? Certainly it is not the drinkers. A man may 
drink but unless he is a hopeless degenerate he would not teach 
boys to drink. I have known many drinkers, but I have never 
yet known one who made a habit of teaching boys to drink. 
This sinister agent is the Liquor Trust of America. 

LIQUOR TRUST MAINTAINS ITS VAST BUSINESS BY TEACHING THE YOUNG 

TO DRINE, 

Tens of thousands of paid agents all over the land are carry- 
ing out this devilish work. The most deadly work thus far has 
been in the cities where it is hard for parents to keep track of 
their boys, but it extends to towns and is now being systematic- 
ally extended to country settlem mts The usual method in 
cities is to operate where boys come together, sometimes having 
the boys rendevous in saloons but more frequently in pool rooms 
and other places of amusement, sometimes on vacant lots. The 
bootlegger or licensed agent of the Liquor Trust arranges to 
have the boys drink before breaking up to be sociable or as a 
sign of manliness. To better influence the young boy who is 
just beginning a special drink is prepared called Cincinnati,” 
which is sweetened to appeal to the boy’s taste. In some cases 
where it is difficult to reach the boys through agents, as for 
instance in the State of Oklahoma, the Liquor Trust has written 
to them giving them numbers so that without the knowledge of 
their parents, by mail or express, they can ship them liquor free. 

WHAT IS THE MOTIVE? 

In order to effectively and scientifically solve this question 
we must discover and must remove the motive. What is the 
motive of the liquor trust in this vast debauching of the youth? 
Some have assumed that the motive is to harm the boys, blight- 
ing the homes, and degenerating society in general. On this 
assumption many have set about heaping abuse upon the agents 
of the great liquor trust. For my part I realize this is not 
the motive, that most of these agents are in the business to 
make a living, and that the business has come down in natural 
courses from the past, an occupation for which the whole of 
society stands responsible. Recognizing this, I have abused 
none; I have no bitterness; I have no desire to harm any man’s 
business, 

DISTILLER M’COLLOUGH’S PROPOSITION. 

Mr. John McCollough, president of the Green River Distilling 
Co., of Owensboro, Ky., one of the big liquor men of the 
country, has written to the big men in the business, suggesting 
that the wise thing to do would be to stop fighting and ask for 
terms on the basis of being allowed 10 years in which to adjust 
their business and for the Government to set aside 10 per cent 
of the revenue collected from the business every year, and at the 
end of the 10 years for this fund to be used to compensate 
those engaged in the business when the business is closed. I 
have no authority to speak for others, but I do not hesitate to 
say that if such a course were pursued by the liquor trust it 
would certainly have my sympathetic consideration for statutory 
adjustment. The South could have received hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for its slaves without war, but when it chose 
war it could not come back after war and hope to receive a 
dollar in compensation. The conditions are analogous for 
the liquor traffic, though liquor has no real legal vested rights, 
as held by slavery. If liquor continues its barbaric warfare 
to the bitter end, it need not come asking for compensation. 

The real motive in teaching the boys to drink is to develop 
future customers. With a reasonably small outlay the Liquor 
Trust can develop this appetite in the young and when the 
young grow up with an appetite then as men they buy the 
liquor, over the supply of which the Liquor. Trust has a 
monopoly. The large profits in the sale of their goods to 
customers thus developed is the real motive of the great Liquor 
Trust in systematically debauching the youth of the Nation. 

SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. 


The real scientific way to cure this evil therefore is to remove 
the motive—the profits in the sale of the goods. Clearly, this 
can not be done by undertaking to coerce those who drink, but 
it can be done by prohibiting the sale and everything that re- 
lates to the sale, particularly to the manufacture for sale. This 
can be done the more readily as barter and sale for profit have 
been subject to public control since the earliest days. 

When the motive is removed and the liquor interests can no 
longer derive profits from the sale, then the great Liquor Trust 
of necessity will disintegrate. The debauching of the young 
will thus end and the young generation will grow up sober. 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY—SANCTITY OF THE HOME. 

In this way no effort is mede to coerce any citizen. Some 
old drinkers desiring to stop will take advantage of the changed 
environment and stop, and other old drinkers desiring to do so 
will continue drinking until they die, subject to local or State 
regulation or control; but when they die no new drinkers will 
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This 
method thus takes no chance of invading the sanctity of the 


take their place and the next generation will be sober. 


home or the liberties of the individual. Some men may feel that 

they have an inherent right to drink liquor, but no man will 

feel that he has a right to sell liquor. The proposed amend- 

ment does not touch the question of the use of liquor, and 

partakes in no manner of the nature of a sumptuary measure. 
NO MAN HAS A RIGHT TO SELL LIQUOR. 

Twelve decisions of the United States Supreme Court have 
declared that no citizen has an inherent right to sell liquor. 
What this amendment does is to declare that the Liquor Trust 
shall not for petty lucre continue to debauch the young; that 
neither Federal Government, nor State, nor any citizens shall 
fatten upon the weaknesses and miseries of the people. 

SHALL PROHIBITION BE LOCAL OR NATIONAL, 

In carrying out the prohibition of the sale, manufacture for 
sale, and all that relates to sale, the next question that arises 
is whether the scope of the prohibition should be limited to 
small units, like the town and the county, or should extend to 
the large units making it State wide and nation wide. It is 
good to have a town dry rather than wet. It is better to have 
a county dry rather than wet; but if prohibition is by the small 
unit, then wet towns and wet counties will be found near by, 
and the virus there generated will pass over continuously and 
reinfect the dry town and the dry county. It is a good thing 
to cut out one root of a cancer, it is a better thing to cut out 
another root, but as long as a single root remains it will gener- 
ate the virus and inject it into the circulation and reinfect the 
whole system. As long as there is one State in the Union that 
is wet it will be the base of operations and source of supply 
for the national Liquor Trust, from which, through interstate 
commerce, to infect all the other States. Poison generated in 
any part of the body, projected into the circulation, will reach 
all parts of the body, and no part can protect itself. The States 
can not protect themselves against interstate commerce, nor 
ean Congress delegate to the States this power. The liquor 
traffic is the most interstate of all business. Their organization 
is a national organization. It is dealt with by the National 
Government. 

LIQUOR AN INTERSTATE NATIONAL OUTLAW. 

Under our present system limiting prohibition to small units 
the great Liquor Trust has trampled upon the rights of States, 
of counties, and of towns, and has taken pride in proclaiming 
that “ prohibition does not prohibit.” 

This pose of the liquor outlaw that he is above the operations 
of local law is a complete and conclusive demonstration of the 
need of a national law. There can be no cure of a cancer until 
all the roots have been cut out, until no centers of contagion 
are left to reinfect. Local option in various forms, and even 
State-wide prohibition, though valuable and useful, have not 
proved adequate. Our whole experience shows that PROHIBITION 
MUST BE NATIONAL. 

SHALL PROHIBITION BE STATUTORY OR CONSTITUTIONAL? 

If Congress, in the exercise of the taxing power, should under- 
take to establish prohibition by statute, the great Liquor Trust 
would not permanently disintegrate, because what any one Con- 
gress can do another Congress can undo. Wet and dry elec- 
tions would be continually following each other all the time, and 
the country would be wet part of the time and dry part of the 
time, and the youth would not have time to grow up sober—the 
remedy would only be superficial. 

THE FINAL CONCLUSION, 

To cure this organic disease we must have recourse to the 
organic law. The people themselves must act upon this ques- 
tion. A generation must be prevailed upon to place prohibition 
in their own constitutional law, and such a generation could 
be counted upon to keep it in the Constitution during its life- 
time. The Liquor Trust of necessity would disintegrate. e 
youth would grow up sober. The final, scientific conclusion is 
that we must have constitutional prohibition, prohibiting only 
the sale, the manufacture for sale, and everything that pertains 
to the sale, and invoke the power of both Federal and State 
Governments for enforcement. The resolution is drawn to fill 
these requirements. 

THE POWER OF THE TRUTH. 

If you ask me how to cause the people of a generation to take 
the question into their own hands and act, I answer without 
hesitation, reach them with the truth about alcohol. Thorough 
education in this appalling truth, if it comes not too late in 
life, will cause the individual to adopt total abstinence and the 
people to destroy the traffic root and branch. The liquor inter- 
ests realize this fact full well. They spend millions every year 
in their efforts to control the liquor policies of the press and 
keep the truth about alcohol from the people. They try to 


destroy any man who dares to undertake this work. After my 
first investigations as to the truth about alcohol I introduced 
the results of my labors and put them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in a speech called the Great Destroyer and proceeded 
to send this speech systematically to the youth of America. I 
estimate that I have sent out about 2,500,000 copies and have 
sent ont more than a million and a half individual letters to the 
youth on this subject. It is this work that has brought down 
the arm of the great liquor interests in their efforts to destroy 
me politically. 

In the recent senatorial primary in Alabama it was not sim- 
ply my distinguished and powerful opponent, but the great 
liquor interests of the Nation that I had to fight. Their 
national political agent, Charles Lewis, came to Alabama and 
organized the fight. They opened up three different head- 
quarters, independent of my opponent's regular organization, 
and must have had a pipe line connecting these with their 
national treasury from the magnitude of the campaign they 
conducted, not only through the columns of the press and an 
army of paid workers, but through great political agents, such 
as the governor of the State and his administration. I do not 
say that the Liquor Trust directly secured the cooperation of 
the President, but I do say that the President and his adminis- 
tration brought their powerful influence against me. Of course 
I was defeated and my fate was held up as a warning to other 
men in public life. Perhaps I might add what I said in a card 
to the papers of Alabama the day after the primary, to notify 
the liquor interests of America that I had simply finished my 
training, and that I had only begun to fight, and that I would 
meet them on a hundred battle fields and they would find me 
in the thick of the fight when the thirty-sixth State ratifies the 
resolution, which may perhaps go down in history under the 
name of the Hobson resolution, that will put prohibition into 
the Constitution of the United States forever. I wish to serve 
notice now that the Liquor Trust need not imagine that it will 
always be able to choose its own battle ground nor to concen- 
trate its whole national strength against one man or even 
against one State. Forces of righteousness are now organizing 
into a compact army. If the Sixty-third and the Sixty-fourth 
Congresses deny the people their plain and inherent right to 
pass on this great question, the Liquor Trust will find in 1916 
a battle line in front of them extending from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean—a battle line organized, 
compact, and inspired by the conscience and patriotism of the 
whole people, as in the campaign of 1860. 


LIQUOR’S FIGHT. 


The campaign in Alabama is typical of the general methods 
employed in liquor’s fight. Finding themselves indefensible on 
the merits of liquor they use their great resources to put for- 
ward other issues. In a high-protection State they will put 
forth the tariff and capitalize its strength. In the Southern 
States they will invoke the race question, declaring it a question 
of supporting a Democratie administration. If the struggle is 
for county local option, they will declare that township local 
option is the thing. If it is a question of State-wide prohibition, 
they will become staunch advecates of county local option. Now 
that it is a question of national prohibition they are declaring 
in favor of the State unit. 


REFUGE BEHIND MODERATE DRINKING, 


They no longer debate the question of the nature of alcohol, 
but take the ground that it is only the abuse that is harmful. 
In the case of distilled liquors they claim that it is adulteration 
that does the harm. Now, seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
some of their forces are trying to save what wreckage they 
can and declare that distilled liquors do the harm, that wines 
and beers, fermented and malted liquors should be supported. 
Of course, as pointed out above, alcohol in any form or in any 
quantity is a poison of a deadly nature. Here on the floor of 
the House, however, very little effort is made to defend drink- 
ing, and we will see the fight adroitly maneuvered to change 
the battle front by an appeal to some other method to obtain 
the same object. Many of the real friends of temperance are 
liable to be deceived by such tactics. A proposition is ad- 
vanced to prohibit the transportation of alcohol in interstate 
commerce by an amendment to the Constitution, though there 
has been no demand from the country at large for any such 
change; there haye been no petitions, no resolutions, no tem- 
perance, prohibition, or moral forces ever recommended for the 
self-evident reason that Congress to-day has power by a ma- 
jority vote to prohibit the interstate transportation of intoxi- 


eating liquors. : 
QUESTION OF STATH RIGHTS. 


The question of State rights is advanced largely for the pur- 
pose of influencing Members from the South. As a matter of 
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fact, liquor tramples upon the rights of the States. The wet 
States of the Union can and do invade the rights of the dry 
States. They forget that the fundamental right of the States 
and the people is to protect the general welfare by not only 
upholding the organic law that has come down from the past, 
but by changing that organic law to meet whateyer conditions 
arise in the interest of the public welfare. 

They talk of minorities dictating to majorities. As a matter 
of fact, they can not find any practical conditions where a 
majority of the people of the United States to-day would be 
found against national prohibition. A substantial majority of 
our people to-day are living under prohibition law. They do 
not seein willing to let three-fourths of the States decide upon 
the organic question, but would rather have one-fourth of the 
States insist upon allowing the country to remain wet. 

They did not propose a popular vote of referendum to change 
the Constitution for the direct election of United States Senators 
or the imposition of the income tax. Baseless indeed would be 
the proposition of changing our organic law other than by hav- 
ing three-fourths of the States given that power by popular vote 
or ahy other method. They talk of confiscation of their property 
without realizing that the court decisions are all in line in 
denying that any vested right goes with the license to manu- 
facture or sell liquor. They never think of the property rights 
of families of drinkers or drunkards. They never think of the 
financial rights of the society, upon whom they throw their fin- 
ished products, the insane, the pauper, and the feeble-minded. 
They talk of personal liberty, when they themselyes own 
5,000,000 slaves, when liquor undermined the liberties of Greece 
and Rome, and is now through its degenerate yote threatening 
the liberties of America. 

They call out in the name of law and pretend to be against 
creating bootleggers and blind tigers, and as a matter of fact 


they are the fathers of these whelps, and they themselves are the |. 


very lawbreakers against whom they cry. They are, indeed, the 
modern pirate with skull and crossbones, defying organized 
society, defying the laws of God and of man. 

They quote the. Scriptures as readily as the devil himself. 
They dethrone the preachers with the epithets of fanatics and 
set themselyes up as authorities on spiritual matters. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC INDEFENSIBLE. 


Liquor really has no case in the light of discoveries of science 
giving us the truth about alcohol. 5 

The further continuance of the liquor traffic is absolutely 
indefensible. The forces of society are now gathering through- 
out the whole world. The battle line is drawn. Some might 
wish that the battle be deferred for their own reasons, but the 
war is now on, the first battle is now in progress. I want all 
members to bear in mind when they cast their vote what this 
great war means. When our country is sober and degeneracy 
no longer lowers the standard of character of humanity it will 
then be possible to solve the problems of the Nation which are 
now so acute on account of degeneracy, social, economic, and 
moral problems. It will permit the rapid advance of humanity 
to the point where it will be possible to have universal peace, 
hastening the day when liberty and free institutions will be 
universal and when man will cooperate in a great brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God. 

Some of my colleagues are not to return to the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, like myself; others are to remain here. To both 
alike I make my appeal. I know there is danger in confront- 
ing this great and powerful enemy, but in time of war the good 
soldier does not stop because of danger. I do not ask you to 
go where I would not go myself. It may be that I am politi- 
cally dead, my political life destroyed by the liquor interest, 
but I do not hesitate to say that I am not afraid of political 
death: I would rather hold my hand up and fight like a man 
though I had to die a hundred political deaths. I would 
rather to-day do a man’s part in this struggle to cut the mill- 
stone of degeneracy from the neck of humanity—I would rather 
do that than to be United States Senator from Alabama, and if 
I know my own mind I would rather do that than be President 
of the United States. I call on you, my colleagues, to hold your 
heads up in the face of this enemy and be men. In the name of 
your manhood, in the name of your patriotism, in the name of 
all that is held dear by good men, in the name of your fireside, 
in the name of our institutions, in the name of our country, and 
in the name of humanity and of humanity's God, I call on you 
to join hands with me and each one to do his full duty. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I destre to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. > 
LII——39 


Mr. MANN. Is not the resolution to be read for amendment 
under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is correct in 
that. The Clerk will read the resolution for amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary inquiry. 
Can the resolution be read for amendment in three parts, or in 
one part? 

Mr. HOBSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MANN, It is the understanding of the gentleman from 
Alabama that it will be read in three parts? 

Mr. HOBSON. In three parts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the preamble be read now? 

Mr. HOBSON. I would prefer to have it read now. , 

Mr. MANN, Under the rules the preamble should not be read 
until the resolution is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is correct. 
The Clerk will read the resolution and omit the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitution be, 
and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of the 


Constitution. when ratified by the legislatures of the several States as 
provided by the Constitution. 


THE MANN AMENDMENT. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker. I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, line 3, after the word“ y ” strike out the words 
“the legislatures" and insert in lieu thereof the following: the con- 
ventions.” © 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution of the 
United States an amendment may be submitted by Congress to 
become a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by the Congress. I think it is wiser, 
if this question is to be submitted to the States, that they vote 
directly for members of a conyention in the State, called for the 
purpose of determining this question, instead of throwing it 
into legislative bodies elected for and necessarily dealing with 
many other questions 

Mr. HOBSON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN (continuing). And let the people pass upon the 
direct question. I yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. Has the gentleman in the course of his ex- 
perience in Congress on occasions where other amendments have 
been proposed to be submitted to the States ever recommended 
this substitute? * 

Mr. MANN. I have. 

Mr. HOBSON, Again, will the gentleman tell me whether he 
knows of a case where it has ever been ratified since the origi- 
nal adoption of the Constitution? 

Mr. MANN. I think not, But do I understand my friend 
from Alabama to claim that because it has not been done that 
therefore it should now be done when it was provided for in the 
Constitvsion? 

Mr. HOBSON. Well, I do not pretend to say on that; but 
I do wish to say beware of the Greeks who come bringing 
gifts. [Applause and laughter.] i 

Mr. MANN. Well; Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
may think that is an argument, but, after all, if this proposi- 
tion is to be submitted to the people, I desire to perfect it, so 
that the question can be properly submitted to the people and 
have a direct vote upon it. Is the gentleman afraid of that? 


[Applause.] 4 
Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a 

question? À 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


Mr. HENRY. When we proposed a constitutional amendment 
providing for an income tax was this amendment offered? 
Does the gentleman remember whether it was offered or not, 
and what the gentleman's attitude was on that? 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember whether it was offered or 
not. I tried to get it in the resolution—— 

Mr. HENRY. I know the gentleman tried to get it done, 
and I am willing to yote for it. I believe in these constitu- 
tional conventions. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to prolong the 
debate on this amendment, but I would point out that if the 
amendment should prevail it would mean two stages for ratifi- 


4| cation instead of one. Congress has no power to call State con- 
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ventions. The legislatures would have to call them. The people 
have never had anything like this in the memory of man. Upon 
its face it is simply a move to place obstacles in the path of 
ratification. I hope all friends of the resolution will vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman understand that it 
will give the people a direct vote upon the question of ratify- 
ing this resolution? 

Mr. HOBSON. On the contrary, they would simply select 
delegates to a convention. Now, I would say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois if the Legislature of Illinois wanted to be 
instructed by the people of Illinois, it could call a referendum 
election before acting. Every legislature in the United States 
could do the same. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY. Does not the gentleman recall that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was submitted to constitutional 
conventions in the various States of the Union and delegates 
were selected to those constitutional conventions called for 
that purpose; and this very Article V, under which the gen- 
tleman proposes to submit this amendment, was ratified by 


7 


constitutional conventions in the various States. Now, would“ 


not this give the people a chance to vote and the temperance 
forces an opportunity to instruct delegates to State conven- 
tions, and no one could say there had been snap judgment in 
any way by such action? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say, on the contrary, that not since the 
original Constitution was adopted and the original Bill of 
Rights amendments were ratified has there ever been a method 
of this kind. It would be confusing in the utmost. There is 
one way, and one way only, in which you can get a direct vote 
of the people, and that is for the legislatures in the States to be 
instructed by referendum and to withhold their power of ratifi- 
cation until after they have received the verdict from such a 
‘referendum. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Kentucky rise? 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama Ir. 
Hosson] yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Did the gentleman from Alabama yote for 
the amendment to the Constitution permitting direct election 
of United States Senators? 

Mr, HOBSON. I voted for it, and I have introduced joint 
resolutions for the direct primaries and election of President 
and Vice President. 2 

Mr. STANLEY. Why did the gentleman vote to elect Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people and not have them elected by 
yote of the legislature? 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman remembers that in that case 
conventions were not called to ratify in the seyeral States. 
` The amendment was submitted to the legislatures of the several 
States. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is not the question. I asked the gen- 
tleman whether he voted to take away from the legislatures the 
right to name Senators and give it to the people direct? 

Mr. RUCKER. It did not give it to any political convention, 
thongh. 

Mr, STANLEY. The same people that elect the delegates—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Can elect the State legislatures also. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, before voting on 
the question of national prohibition I have endeavored to dis- 
cover the sentiment of the people of the first congressional dis- 
trict of the State of New York. 

The laws of the State of New York give to each township of 
each county in the State the right to go “ wet” or to go “dry” 
in the following terms: 

[Sec. 13, chap. 485, laws of New York.] 


In order to ascertain the will of the qualified electors of each town 
the following questions shall be submitted at each biennial town 
meeting hereafter held in any town in this State, provided the electors 
of the town to the number of 10 per cent of the votes cast at the next 
p ng neral election shall juest such submission by written 
petition, signed and acknowledged by such electors before a notary 
voblle or other officer authorized to take acknowledgments or admin- 
later oaths, which petition shall be filed not less than 20 days before 
such town meeting with the town clerk of the town: 

estion liquor to be drunk on the premises where 
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W uestion 2. Selling žiquor not to be drunk on the premises- where 
Free ge 3. Seiling Hquor as a pharmacist on a physician's prescrip- 


n. 

Question 4. Selling liquor by hotel keepers only. * * » 

What proportion of the territory within the first congres- 
sional district is dry“? Not over 2 per cent. A few 
years ago one large township went “dry” for a short time, 
and it is now “wet.” With every facility already provided 
under State law for local option, with the township as the unit, 
and yet with no considerable portion of the first district “dry,” 
is there more than one conclusion to be drawn? The people 
of the district which I have the honor to represent, in my most 
careful judgment, desire to be left alone in this domestie 
matter, and I haye no choice but to represent their wishes. 

Yet in voting against the Hobson resolution I am voting 
contrary to the wishes of a number of men who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the service of their fellow man—ministers, 
preachers, educators. Undoubtedly they are molding public 
opinion. Their lives are lived on a plane far higher than the 
average, and yet I believe that so vast a majority of the 
people of the first congressional district still desire to be left 
undisturbed in the possession of their present privileges, no 
matter of how doubtful value these privileges may be, that I 
vote no.“ 

My thanks are due those who have so clearly laid their 
reasons—pro. or con— before me. My sympathies are with 
those earnest people who so greatly desire to enact their con- 
victions into law—and can not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN.] 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. ? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 137, noes 193. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. [Cries 
of “ No!“ “ No!”] : 

Mr. MANN. Are you afraid? Those who are cowards can 


go out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. ! 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 177, nays 211, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 39, as follows: 


YEAS—177. 
Adair Drukker Kent Rayburn 
Allen Dunn Kettner Reilly, Conn, 
Anthony Dupré Key, Ohio Reilly, Wis. 
Asweil Eagan Kinkead, N. J. Rio: 
Bailey Eagle Knowland, J. R. Roberts, Mass. 
Barchfeld Edmonds Korbl y Roberts, Nev. 
Barnhart Estopinal Lee, Ga. Rogers 
Bartholdt Evans Lee, Pa. Rouse 
Bartlett Faison Lenroot Sabath 
thrick Fitz: 1d Leser oll 
Blackmon Fitz Henry Levy Shackleford 
Booher Fordney Lieb Sherley 
Britten Francis Linthicum Sherwood 
rod Gallagher Lobeck Slayden 
Browning Gallivan Loft Sloan 
Bruckner ard Lonergan mall 
Buchanan, III. Gardner Me Smith, Minn. 
Buchanan, Tex. Garner McGillicuddy Smith, 
Bulkley ERTA 1 sam —— — 
urgess 3 e, Nebr. > nley 
Calder Gillett — — Stephens, Nebr. 
Cantrill Gilmore Maher Stevens, Minn. 
Carew oeke Manahan Stone 
Carlin Goldfogle Mann Stringer 
Cary rdon Miller Talbott, Md. 
Casey . Goulden Mitchell Talcott, N. X. 
Chandler, N. Y. Graham, III. oore Thacher 
Church Gray orin Treadway 
Clancy Greene, Mass. Moss, Ind. Tuttle 
Cline Greene, Vt, ott Underhill 
Coady Griffin ulkey Underwood 
Conry Hamill O'Brien Vaughan 
Cox Hardy Oglesby inson 
Crosser Hart O'Leary Vollmer 
Cullop Hayes O'Shaunessy Wallin 
Curry : Hefin aige, Mass. Walsh 
Dale Henry Parker, N. J. ite 
Danforth Hill Parker, N. Y. Williams 
Davis Hinds Peters EN T 
Dent Howell Peterson Winslow 
Dixon I Phelan Witherspoon 
Donovan ohnson, Utab Platt 
Dooling Kahn Porter 
Doremus Kennedy, Conn. Pou 
D 1 Kennedy, R. I. Rauch 
NAYS—211. 
Abercrombie Avis Bell, Ga. Brown, N. Y 
Adamson Baker Borchers Rrowne, Wis, 
Alera Barton Bowdie. Burke, S. Dak 
er rton urke, 8. 
Anderson es Brockson urke, Wis, 
Austin Bell, Cal. B tt 
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Butler Gudger Lewls, Md. Shreve Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker 
Byrnes, S. C. Hamilton, Mich. Lewis, Pa. ina Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to make any ex- 
Byrns, Tenn, Hamilton, N. Y. Lindbergh 8 tt 
Callaway Hamlin F bind uist Siem nap e the aeron It is merely a formal matter, 
‘am ammon „loy 3 ecause you could not export in a country. You had to trans- 
8 a ' I h * 
3 McKellar hea ale Ge pose the words, and then the “for sale” part was taken out, 
Caraway Hawley McKenzie Smith, M for the reason that we felt that the exportation for any pur- 
Carr Hay MeLaneniin aoe roe W. poses might be used as a basis for manufacture, and that would 
Clark, Fla . Mapes’ Sparkman be an opening for the partial vitiation of the section. 
Collier Helm Mondell Stedman Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
CONAI Kans. Relveriig Montagne Stepbeng Cal, Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 
Cop ne Hincbaugh Morgan, La. Stephens, Miss. Mr. SABATH. In one of these provisions you do not pro- 
Cramton Hobson Morgan, Okla. Stephens, Tex. hibit the importation, so that anyone can import any amount 
Crisp Holland Morrison Stevens, N. H. or quantity for any use that he might desire? 
Decker, Bossi grows: 0 Va SS Mr. HOBSON. For his own use. 
0 y 2 x 
3333 Hoxworth Neely, W. Va Sutherland Mr. SABATH. For his own use? 
Dickinson Hughes. Ga. 1 8 Mr. HOBSON. Yes; and it would leave the States and local 
F Hu oale 8 authorities free to go further and regulate the question of 
ey Bumn Ii Panett 5 Fir, SABATH, But it would 1 hibit the ! 
e g x ` 5 F; S ut it wou n no way prohibit the impor- 
lor, Col 
Peel Ston ted Ky. Pa e Temple ey, tation for use on the part of any citizen of the United States, 
Falconer Johnson, S. C. Park Thomas such as he desires? 
E 0 n No. 
Ferris Keating Rost Towner 2 915 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MORRI- 
‘ess Keister Powers ri e SON]. 
me Kelley MIEN F Vonen Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, if it would be in order, I de- 
Flood, Va Kennedy; Iowa Quin Walters sire to offer a substitute for section 1—the substitute which 
Floyd; Ark Kloss Ea. Ba soane Watkins I send to the Clerk's desk. 
oster 8 Mr. ADAMSON rose. 
id, Net Rak W. 
AAG š kirke patrick j Reed ata The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Garrett, Ter. Kreider Rucker Whitacre Gorgio mier 
e i Taffert Rupley Willis Mr. ADAMSON. My idea, Mr. Speaker, is that the text of 
Glass La Follette Russell Wingo the original must be perfected first. 
ooa 3 Langan Sounders Woparutt Di The SPEAKER. Of course; but that does not keep the gen- 
2 N e Seldomridge Sonne Te tleman from offering a substitute. 
Griest Lever Sells th . I desire to offer a substitute for section 2 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. when read. 
Dies The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to inquire of the gentle- 
NOT VOTING—39, man from Indiana [Mr. Morrison] if this substitute is a sub- 
‘Ainey Dayenport Guernsey Neeley, Kans. stitute for the Hobson amendment to his own resolution? 
Ansberty Kayane Hugbes, w. Va. Ne N Mr. MORRISON. No; it is not. 
Ashbrook Fairchild Konop Rothermel ` Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, it is not in order quite yet; and 
Beall, Tex. Garrett, Tenn. Leonie | Taylor, N. Y. if the gentleman will withhold it until we finish this, then it 
rowa W va. eie wo eee, ee e in order. 
N 80 si Vara The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Hobson 
Claypool Graham, Pa. Metz Wilson, Fla. amendment, 
Connolly, Iowa Gregg Murdock The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Mann was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pair: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. WILSON of Florida with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HOBSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hos- 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, after the reading of the first 
section I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Has not the first section already been read? 

Mr. HOBSON. No. Let the Clerk read the first section. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5: 

“ ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicatin, liquors for 
beverage purposes In the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited.” 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
have already sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Howson: In section 1 strike out the 
words “and exportation for sale, in line 7; and in line 9, after 
the word thereof.“ insert the words “and exportation for sale 
thereof,” so that the section will read as follows: 

“Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in 
the United States and all territory subject to the Jurisdiction thereof 
and exportation for sale thereof are forever prohibited. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, a slight mistake was made 
there. That last clause was “and exportation thereof.“ The 
words “for sale” should not have been repeated. 

The SPBAKER. What is the modification? 

Mr. HOBSON. The words “for sale” are there by mistake 
in the last amendment. It should read “exportation thereof.” 
The words “for sale“ are in there by error. 

The SPEAKER., Without objection, the modification of the 
amendment will be made.“ 

There was no objection, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the second section. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Glerk will report. 

Mr. HOBSON. Is this an amendment to the first section? 

Mr. MANN. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out in section 1 the words “for sale“ „wherever they 
occur, and strike out the words “ for beverage purposes.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this amendment is 
to permit an amendment which will prohibit the sale, manu- 
facture, and importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors. 
That will not create so many “ blind pigs” as the proposition of 
the gentleman from Alabama, and those who are in favor of pro- 
hibiting the production and use of liquor as a beverage ought 
to yote for it. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HOBSON. Is the gentleman from Illinois in favor of 
haying the Constitution prohibit the use of intoxicating liquors 
or any kind of sumptuary regulation? 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman from Alabama in favor of it? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am against it. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman’s proposition is, 
sumptuary legislation. I am opposed to any proposition which 
will bring before the country all the time an issue which will 
make everything else in the country, at every election in the 
country, swing around the enforcement of a prohibition amend- 
ment which can not be enforced. [Applause.] If we are to 
submit to the people and have them pass upon the question of 
prohibiting intoxicating liquors in the country, I am in favor 
of submitting to them that proposition and abiding by their 
judgment. The gentleman from Alabama wants to submit a 
proposition which, if it shall be adopted as a part of the Con- 
stitution, will cause more misery, more “blind pigging,” more 
“bootlegging,” the consumption of more liquor improperly, 
more temptation to the youth of the land than is now the case. 
If we are to prohibit, let us prohibit. {Applause.] 
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Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to prolong the 
discussion, but I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
while I disagree with him about the enforcement, knowing, as 
my investigation shows, that blind pigs and blind tigers and 
other violations of the law are maintained by the Liquor Trust, 
I do not believe that it is still a necessity. But suppose they 
did, I would rather have them than have this great monster. 
Elections to-day do revolve about the great Liquor Trust of 
America, and the object of forbidding the sale is to avoid even 
a suspicion of any desire to impose sumptuary legislation upon 
the American people or invade the rights of the individual and 
the home. We do not propose that the gentleman from Illinois, 
either now or at any future time, shall prescribe to the friends 
of temperance and prohibition and the moral forces of America 
how to bring about prohibition in this country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I had done no more for the 
moral forces of America than has the gentleman from Alabama, 
I would not speak. I have accomplished more in this House for 
the good morals while the gentleman was drawing pay on the 
Chautauqua circuit than he ever has or ever will. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentleman 
from Illinois—— 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN, A point of order. Gentlemen can not rise 
out of their seats and address this assemblage without address- 
ing the Speaker first. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entirely correct. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were 77 ayes and 209 noes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question of ordering the yeas and nays was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Forty-seven Members have arisen—a suffi- 
cient number. 5 

Mr. HOBSON and others called for the other side. 

The other side was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-seven Members 
have arisen. Forty-seven is not a sufficient number, and the 
s and nays are refused. ý 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the first section of the 
resolution which I send to the desk as a substitute for the first 
section of the Hobson resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers a sub- 
stitute for the first section of the Hobson resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute by Mr. Morrison for section I: 

“ARTICLE —. 


“ SECTION 1. The importation of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquors into any State of the United 
States, or into the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of 
Alaska, from any other State, District, Territory, country, place, or 
region, domestic. or foreign, is 10 ed. 


orever prohibit 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. È 

The SPEAKER. What point of order does the gentleman 
make? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the object of the Hobson 
resolution is to prohibit the sale and the manufacture for sale 
and the transportation, importation, and exportation for sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the United States for beverage pur- 
poses. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
IMr. Morrison] deals with the question exclusively and en- 
tirely from an interstate-commerce standpoint. In other words, 
instead of prohibiting the sale or manufacture for sale of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage purposes, as the Hobson resolu- 
tion proposes, the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
would do directly the opposite, and instead of prohibiting the 
sale and manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquors this 
amendment would license the sale and manufacture for sale of 
intoxicating liquors not only for beverage purposes but for 
every other purpose in some of the States of this country. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman does not seek to do the 
same thing as is sought in the Hobson resolution, and is there- 
fore not germane to the subject matter or the purposes em- 
bodied in the original resolution. I want to read one prece- 
dent that I think is in line. It is found in Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 5, at section 5841. This precedent was decided on a bill 
relating to commerce between the States, and an amendment 
was offered relating to commerce within the several States, and 
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it was held not germane. The bill that was pending was one 
to regulate corporations engaged in interstate commerce, and 
an amendment was proposed giving to the State jurisdiction 
over commerce transported wholly within the State by cor- 
porations that were chartered by the Federal Government. 

The proponents of the amendment were doubtful whether or 
not, if the bill that was then being considered and dealing with 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce should become the 
law, it would deprive the States of their jurisdiction over the 
railroads wholly within the State and engaged in interstate com- 
merce. For a clear understanding of the precedent I read: 

On September 13, 1888, the House was considering the bill (S. 2851 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,“ approv 
3 1887, and Mr. KNUTS NELSON, of Minnesota, offered this 

Provided further, That any railroad company or other common car- 
rier heretofore or hereafter created or incorporated under the laws of the 
United States shall, as to the transportation of e yose or pro 
from one place or station to another plage or station in the same State 
over a route wholly in that State, be subject and amenable to the laws 
of such State relat ng to the transportation of passengers and property 
the same as though it were a railroad puar or common carrier cre- 
ated or Incorporated under the laws of that State.” 

That is what is proposed in this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Morrison]. He proposes to allow 
certain States in this Union to continue to license liquor or to 
give to them jurisdiction over its regulation. 

Mr. Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane to the bill, 

The Speaker sustained the point of order upon the grounds that the 
bill under consideration was one relating solely to commerce between 
the States, while the proposed amendment related solely to commerce 
within the States severally, and was therefore not germane to the bill. 

You will note, Mr. Speaker, that the primary and major pur- 
pose of the Hobson resolution is to prohibit the sale and manu- 
facture for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 
The transportation for sale or importation for sale are merely 
incident to the main object desired to be accomplished, namely, 
to prohibit the sale and manufacture for sale in the United 
States of intoxicating liquors. 

If the sale and manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquors 
is prohibited in the United States, then certainly none could be 
transported for sale or imported for sale. 

The sale and manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the United States certainly precludes the possibility of intoxi- 
cating liquors, being imported for sale or transported for sale. 
And the prohibition on the importation and transportation of 
intoxicating liquors for sale is merely surplusage. They are in- 
cident to the major purposes of the bill. 

The Morrison amendment, therefore, in prohibiting the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors from one State or Territory 
into another State or Territory is not dealing with the subject 
matter embraced in the Hobson amendment, except purely in an 
intrastate way. 

The Morrison amendment is analogous in the circumstances 
to the amendment offered in the precedent cited, and in my 
opinion, the point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the precedent cited by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is one which has been often cited in this 
House, but it has no application to this case. 

Section 1 of the Hobson amendment covers the sale, manufac- 
ture, transportation, importation, and exportation. 

It covers the transportation between the States; it covers the 
importation from foreign countries; it covers the production in 
the States. Apparently it covers the whole subject. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana covers the 
importation into the particular States, a subject embraced by 
the Hobson resolution, which provides against both the im- 
portation into the United States and the transportation from 
one State to another, so that the Hobson resolution embraces 
the subject matter of the Morrison amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, there is a simple test to show 
that this amendment is germane. The gentleman from Indiana 
at one stroke by his amendment has arrived at a result that 
could be readily arrived at by motious to strike out portions of 
the Hobson resolution. It is simply a reduction of the general 
sweeping effect of the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama. That being so, it is plainly in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair having some hint made to him 
that this Morrison resolution would be offered took occasion to 
look up the matter and examine the whole question of the 
germaneness from beginning to end. The Chair does not think 
that the case cited by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hanrerson] is a parallel case, and he does think that the Morri- 
son amendment is in order. The Hobson resolution provides 
for transportation, and so forth, and the Morrison amendment 
goes to the very same point. Consequently, the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi is overruled. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, is this open now to debate? 
If it is, I desire to say one or two words. 

The SPEAKER. It is open to debate under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I only want to make this 
suggestion. Here is the situation. Each State has general 
police power, police officers, and police courts, zud has under 
existing conditions the right to control the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The Federal Government has 
the right to control interstate and foreign commerce. It has 
the machinery with which to control it. The people of the 
States have asked but one thing, namely, that the power shall 
no longer exist to evade the force of State constitutions and 
State statutes by shipment of intoxicating liquors into States 
under Federal control of interstate commerce. 

If the temperance people of this country will get back of the 
proposition I have offered, they can write it into the Federal 
Constitution in less than 18 months, and then the prohibition 
people of this country will be satisfied with the result. I am 
sure that you are not going to do this. You are not going to 
do it, but will claim that we have the power to do it now in 
the form of a statute. I think you are mistaken, and that you 
ought to adopt it as a substitute. But if you do not do that, 
I have done some good, for I have compelled the Antisaloon 
League to have their representatives on this floor say that a 
majority of this House and a majority of the Senate can by 
statute between now and the 4th of March make it impossible 
to import any kind of intoxicating liquors at any time into any 
State for any purpose. If the 4th of March does not find that 
condition of affairs, the people who want prohibition for the 
benefit of this generation will think that you do not want to 
lose your jobs, and therefore you are not willing to go the short- 
est way to a final result. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss this 
amendment, and I trust that all friends will promptly vote 
it down. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Morrison amendment. 

The question is on the Morrison amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Morrison) there were—yeas 41, noes 213. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Forty- 
one Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are refused. 

So the Morrison amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 


sale, importation, and transportation of 5 —.—.— for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, o urposes, g 
thie tels article 


or for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce 
by all needful legis! ation. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. « 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Honsox: In section 2 strike out the sec- 
oe — 25 The 8 “the. States re . . have wer ey 
or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful leris 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire 0 3 the 
section. It is thoroughly understood by Members, but I should 
refer to the evolution of this section. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] has referred to the 
fact that I have introduced a number of resolutions in the last 
two years, and he asked which one I preferred. Well, I will 
say to the gentleman that if he has followed the evolution of 
these resolutions—— 

Mr. MANN. I have. 

Mr. HOBSON (continuing). He will find that the last resolu- 
tion (H. Res, 277) is very close to the original, the first one 
introduced. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is very different ; I have them both here. 

Mr. HOBSON. Very close. 

Mr. MANN. Very different. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman that the resolu- 
tion has gone the rounds of most of the temperance and prohi- 
bition forces and organizations, and that its final wording was 
practically determined in the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, as the result of a long conference be- 
tween Senators CHILTON, BORAH, SHEPPARD, and SHIELDS, with 
Mr. Dinwiddie and myself present. I will add that the main 
object was to provide absolutely against any chance either of a 
conflict of authority or of an encroachment by the Federal Goy- 


ernment upon the rights of the States. The changes since then 
have been unimportant. 

[Cries of “Vote! “] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the amendment 
now offered by the gentleman from Alabama is diametrically op- 
posed to the amendment which I have given notice I would 
offer, it would be necessary to offer my proposed amendment as 
a substitute to the amendment which the gentleman has just 
offered, because, if the gentleman succeeds in passing his amend- 
ment, it is directly contrary to the effect that would result if 
my matter is adopted, and therefore I shall offer my proposition 
as a substitute for the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. In lieu of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama, which proposes a reconstruction of 
this section, I propose to add at the end of section 2 the following 
language. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the ——— of section 2 the following 

But there is reserved to each State the einne power to regulate, 
control, or prehibit within its territorial boundaries the use or the mana- 
facture or conveying into or out of such territorial boundaries of — 
cating liquors for use for all purposes other than as a beverage. * 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I propose 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What is this offered as now? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
was a substitute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; he offered to amend. 

Mr. MANN. No; he offered it as a substitute for section 2. 
I do net care how it is offered, but I would like to know before 
we vote. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. I 1 
thought he offered to amend certain language in the section. 

Mr. MANN. No; he offered it as a substitute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course, if he offered his amendment as a 
substitute, I shall have to offer mine as an amendment to the 
substitute. 

Mr. MANN. Or to the original section. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman’s proposition changes the en- 
tire structure of the section. 

Mr. MANN. It strikes out and inserts a substitute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It adds only this, that instead of concurrent 
jurisdiction there may be independent jurisdiction. I desire it 
to stand so that the State will have exclusive jurisdiction to 
enforce this provision. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but the gentleman could not very 
well offer his amendment as an amendment to that of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, as the two are directly contradictory. 
The gentleman could offer it to perfect the original text. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, to offer it as an amendment to the 
original text is satisfactory to me. This amendment to the 
original text ought to be made before the substitute is acted 
upon. Then I offer it as an amendment to the original text 
of section 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offered his 
proposition as a substitute for section 2. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then we should perfect the original text 
before that is voted on. 

Mr. HOBSON. Is it not too late to offer the amendment 
now? Not that I do not want my friend to offer it, but I want 
the parliamentary situation to be clear. 

Mr. MANN. It is in order to amend the original section be- 
fore you vote on the substitute. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, where the substitute is offered 
for a section, it is always in order to perfect the section before 
the substitute is voted upon. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It has to be done. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Hobson amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

— section 2, strike out the section, and in lieu thereof substitute the 


for SEC. 2. The Congress or the States shall have pore independently 
or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful legislation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I think my amendment ought 
to go to the original text to be acted upon before the substitute 
is considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the better practice would 
be 8 on the Hobson proposition first. It is to strike out 
an 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I think the trouble would be, Mr. Speaker, 
if you did that you would necessarily have to rule that the 
House had already adopted something entirely contrary to my 
proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, you could not perfect a thing 
that is stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. The House can not very well determine whether 
it wauts to strike out section 2 as it may be amended, and in- 
sert something else, until it has had a chance to perfect the 
original section. If it should adopt the Hobson amendment it 
could not then change it, because it would be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. MANN. So that once permission is given to perfect the 
original text, the Hause would never have that opportunity. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Adamson amendment be voted on first. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I gave notice of an amendment to the 
original text. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to let my colleague and friend from Georgia know that 
almost the exact wording, substantially the exact wording, was 
introduced and was a part of the deliberations of these Senators 
and friends of temperance working together, and was practi- 
cally unanimously, after long discussion, declared to be unneces- 
sary; that all those powers and rights exist now; but I do not 
wish to deprive my friend from Georgia of the opportunity to 
introduce his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent that the proposition 

Mr. HOBSON. I would prefer, if my friend would allow, my 
substitute to be voted on first and then his be voted on after- 
wards. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think that is in order, and I do not 
‘think unanimous consent is necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The unanimous consent is asked, and if it 
is given it cuts the matter short. 

Mr. HOBSON. What is the unanimous consent? 

Mr, HENRY. That we vote on the Adamson amendment first. 

Mr. HOBSON. I withhold my objection until the gentleman 
has had a chance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that we vote on the Adamson proposi- 
tion first? (After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY. Now I ask that the original text of section 2 
he read as it would appear after the Adamson amendment is 
added, if it is adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the section as it stands, 
and then read the Adamson proposition, so that the House can 
tell how it will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. Con shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or sclentific purposes, or 
for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by all 
needful legislation, but there is reserved to each State the exclusive 
power to late, control, or prohibit within its territorial boundaries 
the use or the manufacture or conveying into or out of such territorial 
boundaries of intoxicating liquors for use for all purposes other than as 
a beverage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I submitted the proposition to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson], as he states, sev- 
eral days ago. He encouraged me very much this morning by 
imparting to me the information which he has given the House, 
that he had submitted it to those Senators, and that they had 
had wisdom enough to approve it and say it was all right, but 
not necessary. So that they and he, and all whom they repre- 
sent, can support this if it is necessary. 

I maintain that it is absolutely necessary, and while I bow 
with deferential respect to those august Senators, I also sub- 
mit that I have been voting for prohibition longer than they 
have, and know more about interstate and foreign commerce 
than they do. [Applause.] And I say it is necessary, if we 
are to maintain the integrity of prohibition in the separate 
States. 

If the Federal Government legislates about these purposes 
other than as a beverage, the States can not do it, even if you 
put in the language suggested by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hopson], saying that they can do it either independently 
or concurrently, because if the Federal Governmeut acts in 
matters of commerce, the State law is nullified, if there is any 
on the subject, 

If Capt. Hosson and those Senators stay in Congress and 
dominate Congress it might not be necessary. They say, and 
the captain, my esteemed friend from Alabama, told me that 
they expected the States could do this; that Congress would 


not be called upon to do it; and if the Congress were always 
to have the benefit of their services in Congress, they might 
dominate Congress, and Congress would not legislate, and would 
lea ve the States to do it. But unfortunately men are mortal. 
There may come a Congress in here that will assert Federalism 
enough to say that Congress shall enact exclusive law on the 
subject. If so, down goes prohibition in all the States that 
bave it, because they can legislate enough on these exceptions 
outside of beverage purposes to make loopholes and subterfuges 
sufficient to destroy all vestiges of prohibition. I am in favor 
of prohibition by the States if I can get it; and as between the 
States and the Federal Government I prefer to rely on the 
States if the States want prohibition; and in order to maintain 
the integrity of State prohibition I want to put in this amend- 
ment that the States shall have exclusive power to legislate 
as to the use, sale, manufacture, transportation, and importa- 
tion for medicinal purposes and mechanical purposes, and for 
use in the arts. 

I insist that it is necessary and that it is consistent with the 
captain’s views; and the captain’s friends being for it, I am 
sure all my eloquent friends here who advocate State rights 
will support me in it. [Applause.!] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hogson] a few minutes ago referred to the fact that I called 
attention to the number of resolutions which he had introduced 
on this subject, commenving, I believe, last April a year ago. 
There were nine of those resolutions. We were told during 
the day that the ninth resolution was perfect, and would be 
offered as a substitute for the resolution which was made in 
order; but when my friend from Alabama offers his substitute 
for section 2, it is not taken from the ninth resolution, but is 
a tenth proposition. Ten distinct propositions in less than two 
years! And this great legislative body is called upon to vote 
upon an amendment to the Constitution where, since morning, 
the gentleman from Alabama has changed it, and gives as the 
reason for the change that he has it, in private conversation, 
from a Senator of the United States! 

I knew that this House had largely deteriorated in public 
opinion, but I had not supposed that we had gotten so low 
that, after a Member of this House had tried it ten times, he 
would ask a Senator, privately, to change it, so that it could 
be presented correctly to this great body. Have we no one left 
in the House of Representatives who can prepare section 2 
after nine trials without appealing to one Senator to put it in 
proper shape? I am ashamed of the House temporarily if that 
be the case. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote! “ 

Mr. SLOAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. SLOAN. I rise to discuss the Hobson amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Hobson amendment is not up. It is 
the Adamson proposition that is now before the House. The 
question is on agreeing to the Adamson amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. I would 
like to have a division to see how my State-rights friends vote. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 179. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. ADAMSON was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] to strike out and insert. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. MANN. He is entitled to five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the amendment 
to section 2 offered by the gentleman from Alabama, the author 
of House joint resolution 168. 

At this stage of the debate section 2 is the most important 
part of the resolution, yet during 12 hours of debate it was 
searcely referred to. The debate has generally taken the course 
as to whether prohibition of the liquor traffic was wise or un- 
wise. The real questions are: 

First. Is there such a general demand by the people of the 
United States for an opportunity to express themselves through 
the machinery of the several States upon this subject? This 
demand need not be by a majority. It should be a general well- 
defined demand of a large percentage of the people to express 
themselves on that subject. 

Second. If the submission is to be made, in what form shall 
it be submitted? This form involves two distinct elements: 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 
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First, the prohibitive mandate, which is easy to state; second, 
the jurisdiction and means of enforcement. .- 

Section 2 of the original resolution 168, which, up to a few 
minutes ago, was kept before the House, reads as follows: 


s Thè Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions of this article. 


That is a straightforward statement, about the meaning of 


which there can be little doubt. However, Members were noti- 
fied to-day that section 2 of House joint resolution 277 would be 
offered as a substitute therefor. Knowing that this last reso- 
lution was introduced in deference to results determined or 
clearly forecasted in the Alabama and Texas campaigns of this 
year, wherein special Stute rights were thought to be involved, 
ànd believing that if this Government enters into consideration 
of national prohibition it should divide its prerogatives and juris- 
‘diction with no other power, I could not fayor such an amend- 
ment. 

We have too many amendments to our Constitution now which 
are flouted by certain States without adding another with a 
doubtful statement as to a mixed jurisdiction by State and 
Nation. 

That proposed amendment I had time to examine, and should 
the ‘substitution have been proposed I should have opposed it; 
and if the substitution were made I should not vote for the reso- 
Intion so burdened. 

There is proposed now, without time or opportunity for ex- 
amination, an amendment that does not appear from hasty 
examination to meet my approval. Yet there is an attempt to 
make the matter of jurisdiction somewhat more certain. I 
therefore oppose the proposed amendment to section 2, although 
I shall probably vote for the resolution, notwithstanding this 
amendment, 

Hereafter both friends and opponents of the general measure 
will probably deal more frankly in discussing section 2 as a 
very important part of the proposed constitutional amendment. 

If an amendment of this general character is submitted to the 
American people, it should not be hobbled by any doubtful pro- 
visions for its enforcement nor by any pandering to any rights 
of the States which might under any circumstances be regarded 
as superior to the rights and powers of the General Government 
or in any wise interfere with them. f : 

A large number of votes are to be cast here to-day by those 
who do not believe in the transfer of the control of the liquor 
tratlic to the General Government. These Members believe that 
it should be left with the States. Their votes are simply in 
deference to the demand of the people to express themselves 
and not a belief that the new method will be more efficacious. 
But in any event, if the United States Government is to under- 
trke this stupendous administrative task, it should clear the 
field; and while not denying other jurisdictions the right to 
follow. its absolute leadership should not be qualified. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] to strike out 
and insert. 

The motion was agreed to. 
oe SPEAKER. The question is on the Hobson resolu- 
tion 

Mr. HOBSON. The preamble still remains, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. You can dispose of that after the resolution has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. HOBSON. I ask unanimous consent that the preamble 
be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
strike out the preamble. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOBSON. Before that is done, I want to take this 
occasion to say that under the spirit of the Constitution and 
the rules of this House—I mention this now that we are ap- 
proaching the final vote—any Member who is financially inter- 
ested in the outcome of the vote shall not vote. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That disqualifies you, then. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. That proposition is not before the House. 

Mr. HOBSON. I ask unanimous consent to strike out the 
preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to strike out the preamble. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOBSON. Whether Members of this body who are 
financially interested. by owning bonds or stocks in brewerles, 
distilleries, or other establishments of manufacture, or who 
own saloons or an interest in saloons, or property rented for 
saloons, or other properties which make them financially in- 
terested in this measure, can conscientiously vote on this 


measure, or whether they can do so under the rules of this 
House and under the spirit of the Constitution, which provides 
not only for the judiciary but for the legislative branch of the 
Government? i 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what is before the House, except 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

: oe SPEAKER. The gentleman is making a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

Mr. MANN. I thought he was making a speech. He is deal- 
ing in buncombe, at least. 

The SPEAKER. The rule about that is Rule VIII: 

Every Member shall vo pretent within the Hall o” the House during 
its sittings unless excus or necessarily prevented; and shall vote 
upon each question pat, unless he has a direct, personal, or pecuniary 
interest in the event of such question. 

It was decided after a bitter wrangle in the House in the case 
of John Quincy Adams, who came back to the House after he 
had been President, that you could not make a Member vote 
unless he wanted to. It has practically been decided by Speaker 
Blaine in a most elaborate opinion ever rendered on the subject 
that each Member must decide the thing for himself. whether 
he is sufficiently interested pecuniarily to prevent his voting. 
It must affect him directly and personally and not as a member 
of a class. If it were not so long, thé Chair would read it in 
full. It arose in this way. They had a bill about national 
banks before the House and Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who 
was the president of a national bank, voted. Somebody raised 
the point of order that his vote ought to be stricken from the 
Record. Speaker Blaine made this kind of a ruling of which I 
will give the substance; that where it affected an individual he 
could not vote, but that where it affected a class he could vote. 
He cited two different classes, one of which was national 
banks—a law that affected every national bank in the country, 
and a great number of Members of the House were more or less 
interested in national banks. Another class he cited was the 
old soldiers, of whom there were many in the House, and bills 
were constantly coming up at that time providing for pensions 
and bounties. He said that nobody would claim that these old 
soldiers should not be permitted to vote on that kind of a bill. 
He wound up finally with the suggestion that knowing the fine 
constitution of the mind of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and his high sense of honor, and how jealous he was of. his 
reputation, he would suggest to him whether he would withdraw 
his vote or not, and he withdrew the vote. 

Now, if there was a bill here affecting one institution, if you 
call it that, the Chair would be inclined to rule that a Member 
interested in it pecuniarily could not vote, but where it affects 
a whole class he can vote. 

Mr. MANN. Like the cotton-warehouse bill that the gentle- 
man from Alabama voted for, [Laughter.] : 

The SPEAKER. Here is a ruling of Speaker Randall on 
the same subject in section 5950, volume 5, of Hinds’ Precedents: 

On March 2, 1877, the yeas and nays were being taken on a motion 
to suspend the rules in order to take up the Senate bill (No. 14) to 
extend the time for the construction and completion of the Northern 
Pacific Raslroad, r : ee 

During the call of the roll Mr. William P. Frye, of Maine, said‘that 
he did not feel at liberty to vote on the bill until the Chair had ruled 
upon his bin i to do so, since he was a stockholder in the road. 

The Speaker said : 

“Rule 29 reads: No Member shall vote on any question in the event 
of which he is immediately or particularly inter 8 

Having read this rule, it is for the 5 


whether he shall vote, not for the Cha 
Mr. Frye declined to vote. 


The question is on the passage of the Hobson resolution sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment. ; 

Mr. HOBSON, Mr. UNDERWOOD, and Mr. MANN demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the request has not 
been put as to striking out the preamble. . 

Mr. MANN. And I would like to make the suggestion, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill has not been engrossed and read a third 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he submitted the request 
to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. What was the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. It has not been ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on ordering the yeas 


himself to determine 


and nays, 
The question was taken, and the yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken, and there were—yeas 197, nays 190, 


answered “ present” 1, not voting 40, as follows: 
YEAS—197. 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Anderson 


Bryan 

Burke, S. Dak. 
Burnett 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 


Clark, Fla, 
Collier 


Dickinson 
Difenderfer 
Dill 


on 
Doolittle 


Fields 


y 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beakes 

. Blackmon 
Booher 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Brockson 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 


Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 
Cary 


Casey 
Chandler, N. I. 
Church 


Balitz 
Beall, Tex. 


Flood, Va. 


Kinkaid, Nebr. Shreve 


Floyd, Ark, Kirkpatrick ims 
Fordney Kitchin Sinnott 
Foster Kreider Sisson 
Fowler 3 Slemp 
Francis La Follette Sloan 
French Langham Smith, Idah 
Garrett, Tex. Langley Smith, Md. 
jlass Lever Smith, J. M. C. 
Good Lewis, Md. Smith, Saml. W. 
Goodwin, Ark. Lewis, Pa. Smith, Tex. 
Green, Iowa Lindbergh Sparkman 
Griest Lindquist Stedman 
Gudger Lloy: Steenerson 
Hamilton, Mich, McKellar Stephens, Cal. 
Hamilton, N. Y. McKenzie Stephens, Miss, 
Hamlin McLaughlin Stephens, Tex, 
Harrison MacDonald Stout 
Haugen Mapes Sutherland 
Hawley Mondell Switzer 
Hay Moon Taggart 
Hayden Morgan, Okla. Tavenner 
Helgesen Moss, W. Va. Taylor, Ala. 
Helm Murray Taylor, Ark. 
Helvering Neely, W. Va. Taylor, Colo, 
Hensley Nelson Temple 
Hinds Norton Thomas 
Hinebaugh O'Hair Thompson, Okla, 
obson Oldfield Thomson, III. 
Holland Padgett Towner 
Jouston Page, N. C. Tribble 
Howard Park Vølsteadđ 
Hoxworth Patton, Pa, Walker 
Hughes, Ga. Peters 7 Wallin 
Hulings Plumley Walters 
Hull Post Watkins 
Humphrey, Wash. Powers Watson 
Humphreys, Miss. Prouty Weaver 
Jacoway Quin Webb 
Johnson, Ky. Ra le Whaley 
Johnson, 8. C. Rainey White 
Johnson, Wash. Raker Willis 
Jones Rubey Wingo 
Keating Rucker Woodrnft 
Keister uple Woods 
Kelley, Mich. Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Kelly, Pa. Saunders Young, Tex. 
Kennedy, Iowa Seldomridge 
Kiess, Pa. Sells 
Kindel Shackleford 
NAYS—190. 
Dies Kennedy, Conn. Platt 
Dixon Kennedy, R. I. Porter 
Donohoe Kent Pou 
Donovan Kettner Price 
Dooling Key, Ohio Rauch 
Doremus Kinkead, N. J. Rayburn 
Driscoll Knowland, J. R. 
Drukker Korbly Reilly, Conn, 
Dupré Lazaro Reilly, Wis. 
Eagan Lee, Ga. Riordan 
Eagle Lee, Pa. Roberts, Mass. 
Edmonds Lenroot Roberts, Ney. 
ch Lesher Rogers 
Estopinal Levy Rouse 
Fitzgerald Lieb Sabath 
FitzHenry Linthicum Scott 
Frear Scully 
Gallagher Loft Sherley 
Gallivan Lonergan Sherwood 
Gard McAndrews Slayden 
Gardner McGillicuddy Smith, Minn. 
Garner Madden Smith, N. Y. 
George Maguire; Nebr, Stafford 
Gerry ahan Stanley 
Gill Maher Stephens, Nebr, 
Gillett Manahan Stevens, Minn. 
Gilmore ann Stevens, N. H. 
zocke Miller tone 
Goldfogle Mitchell Stringer 
Gordon Montague Sumners 
Goulden oore Talbott, Md. 
Graham, III. Morgan, La, Talcott, N. Y. 
ray orin hacher 
Greene, Mass, Morrison Treadway 
Greene, Vt. Moss, Ind. ttle 
riffin ott Underhill 
Hamill Mulkey Underwood 
Hammond O’Brien Vaughan 
Hardy Oglesby Vinson 
Hart ry Vollmer 
Hayes O’Shaunessy Walsh 
Hefin Paige, Whitacre 
Henry Palmer Williams 
Hill Parker, N. J. Wilson, N. Y. 
Howell Parker, è Winslow 
tape Patten, N. X. Witherspoon 
ohnson, Utah Peterson 
un helan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 


Small 
NOT VOTING—40. 


Claypool 
Connolly, lowa 


Davenport Garrett, Tenn. 
Doughton Gittins 
wards Godwin, N. C. 
Elder orman 
Fairchild Graham, Pa, 


L'Engle Metz Taylor, N. Y. 
Herre Movie Neeley. x . 
ellan eeley, Kans. yownsend 
Hughes, W. Va. McGuire, Okla. Nolan J. I. are b 
Konop Martin Rothermel Wilson, Fla. 


So, two-thirds not haying voted in favor thereof, the resolu- 
tion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Davenport and Mr. Harris (for) with Mr. -KONOP 
(against). i 

Mr. NeeLey of Kansas and Mr. MARTIN 
(against). 

Mr. Alxxr and Mr. Guernsey (for) with Mr. FAIRCHILD 
(against). 

Mr. L’Encte and Mr. Dovenron (for) with Mr. SMALL 
(against). i 

Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma and Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee 
(for) with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I am paired 
with my colleague, Mr. DoucHton, who has just been com- 
pelled to leave the city, and I wish to withdraw my vote and 
answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. SMALL was called and he answered “Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


(for) and Mr. Gnrdd 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: > i 

S. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of certain sealskins. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6939. An act to reimbutse Edward B. Kelley for moneys 
expended while superintendent of the Rosebud Indian Agency in 
South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 

the following title: 
S. 6687. An act to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Ohio River a short 
distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between 
Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sciotoville, Ohio. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 
34 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, December 23, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. OLDFIELD, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 20036) to extend temporarily the 
time of filing applications for letters patent and registration in 
the Patent Office, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1245), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SLOAN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5449) to make Pembina, N. Dak., 
a port through which merchandise may be imported for trans- 
portation without appraisement, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1247), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PZIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 19376) confirming patents 
heretofore issued to certain Indians in the State of Washington, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1246), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


1914. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials. 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 20280) to incorporate the 
Supreme Lodge of the World, Loyal Order of Moose; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 20281) to provide for 
the appointment of certain assistant inspectors, Steamboat-In- 
spection Service, at ports where they are actually performing 
duty, but to which they are at present detailed; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20282) to provide for the appointment of 
11 supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu 
of 10; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOFT: A bill (H. R. 20326) to amend an act en- 
titled An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 
1913; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 20283) granting a pen- 
sion to James Boyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20284) granting a pension to Bradford H. 
Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20285) granting a pension to James W. 
Tippett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 20286) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret M. McLellan; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 20287) granting 
an increase of pension to Aaron Fanshaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 20288) granting an increase 
of pension to Lawrence Foot; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20289) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew Silberman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 20290) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Hasler; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 20291) for the relief 
of James Owens; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 20292) for the relief of the heirs 
of James Bowles, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 20293) for the relief of James 
Price; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20294) grant- 
ing a pension to Magdalena Baer; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 20295) 
granting an increase of pension to Luther W. Callaway; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 20296) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Zerbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20297) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20298) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles P. Harder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 20299) granting an 
increase of pension to Austin Murphy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20800) grant- 
ing a pension to John L. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 20301) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Langsdale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20302) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Giles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 20303) granting a pension to 

. Mary A. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 20304) granting a pension to 
Edwin Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 20305) granting a pension to 
Dennis Ring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 20306) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 20307) for the relief of 
E. C. Grossenbacher ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20308) for the relief of R. H. Keene; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 20309) granting a pension to 
Susan A. Lautzenheiser; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20310) granting a pension to Ann Brown 
Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20311) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20312) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20313) granting an increase of pension to 
Fernando C. Cash; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20314) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel R. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20315) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew McMains; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20316) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. McClellan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20317) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Mikesell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20318) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Ready; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20319) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20320) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Solifelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20321) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam D. Bright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 20322) granting a pension to 
George S. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 20323) for 
the relief of the Fidelity Savings & Loan Association of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on Claims. r 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 20324) 
granting a pension to Olivia Pattison; to the Committee on, 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 20325) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry Arthur; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Pittston, Pa., fayoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), memorials of citizens and Order of Good 
Templar Lodges of Blue Island and Chicago, III., and citizens 
of Boston, Mass., and United Presbyterian Church of Sheriden, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Also (by request) memorial of Manila (P. I.) Merchants’ 
Association, relative to financial relations existing between 
Philippine Islands and the United States; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Missouri; favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. AINEY: Petition of the Men's Fraternity, Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, and Men’s Bible Class of Temple 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the Hobson 
amendment; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition signed by citizens of a number 
of towns in northeastern Kansas, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of business men of Stoyestown, 
Pa., favoring passage of House bill 5308; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of voters of Allegheny 
County, Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of professors and students of the 
University of Michigan, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the State of New York, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Theodore Haeblee, H. Hupkel’s Sons, Jacob 
Eichler, and 35,000 workers in brewing industry, all of New 
York City, protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of National Board of Steam Navigation, rela- 
tive to funds for the ships, etc., required by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petitions of American Wine Growers’ Association, Re- 
tail Liquor Dealers’ Association, and International Union of 
the United Brewery Workmen, and citizens of New York City, 
er against national prohibition; to the Committee on 

es, 
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Also, petition, of Boston Maritime Association, of Boston, 
Mass., protesting against Government-owned merchant marine; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Central Federated Union, Jacob Froelich, and 
De La Verger Machine Co., all of New York, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, favor- 
ing eradication of cattle diseases by United States Department 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Equal Franchise Society of New York 
City, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Telegram from chairman of 
Federated Churches of Hartford, Wis., stating that the Fed- 
erated Churches of Hartford, Wis., are unanimously in favor 
of national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 8 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of L. Pechong, T. O'Reilly, H. Retzek, 
J. Ryan, and 200 others, all residents of St. Francis, Wis., pro- 
testing against the Menace being sent through the mails; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of H. Paulus, M. G. Ball, B. Jansen, J. Weber, 
I. Schuster, E. Stollenwert, F. Haase, R. Schemacher, F. 
Schroeder, T. L. Decker, P. Dombrowski, H. Schecle, H. Reiske, 
M. Blankenheim, and 500 others, all residents of the fourth 
congressional district of Wisconsin, protesting against the Men- 
ace being sent through the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COADY: Petition of citizens and manufacturers of 
Baltimore, Md., against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Baltimore, Md., fayoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petitions of citizens of the eleventh dis- 
trict of Ilinois, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. DEITRICK: Memorial of sundry churches and Sun- 
day schools of Massachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stamford and Bridgeport, Conn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Miss Annie B. Jennings, New York City, 
against woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of citizens of Passaic, Paterson, 
Clifton, and Carlsbad, N. J., favoring House joint resolution 
877, forbidding exportation of munitions of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of citizens of East Orange, Mont- 
clair, and Orange, N. J., favoring woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of executive committee of the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, favoring prevention by United 
States Department of Agriculture of cattle diseases; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of National Board of Steam Navigation of New 
York, favoring appropriation for United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Western Association of Short Line Railroads, 
against House bill 17042, the Moon railway mail-pay bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of commercial club of Ashland, Oreg., relative 
to appropriation for Crater Lake National Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of 18 organizations, total mem- 
bership 5,091, of Massachusetts, fayoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Massachusetts, and 
Iven Lodge, No. 14, International Order of Good Templars, of 
5 Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Associated Electrical 
Contractors of New York City, favoring 1-cent postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of New York Methodist preachers, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Washington Board of Trade, against 
Johnson amendment to the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the United Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring Gardner resolution providing for 
& national security commission; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Vicksburg Vet- 
erans, favoring H. R. 19375, providing national celebration at 
Vicksburg in 1915; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


Also,. petition of the commission on relations with Japan, 
appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, favoring an adequate oriental policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of Miss Anna D. Robinson, Lottie 
S. Dickerman, Edna Kroener, Annie B. C. Kroener, Wakefield; 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Party, Providence; Mrs. Elisha 
A. Peckham, Middletown; Lydia L. Manchester, Anthony; J. 
Ellery Hudson, Phenix; Cora Mitchel, Bristol Ferry; Grace J. 
Connor, Mrs. Harriet K. Carpenter, Peace Dale; Marion E. 
Mason, A. L. Hall, Mrs. F. H. Carr, Elizabeth F. Buckew, Paw- 
tucket ; Hazel C. Harvey, Bessie H. Curtis, Mrs. George F. Cur- 
tis, all in the State of Rhode Island, urging the passage of legis- 
lation providing for equal suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, Petitions of Abbie P. Gardner, Rev. Francis M. Mitchell, 
Rev. F. J. Follansbee, Katherine McKone, Wickford; Louisa C. 
Sturtevent, Margaret Baker, Mary Sturtevent, Annabel L. Berry, 
Elizabeth A. Peckham, Elizabeth B. Peckham, Charles Bissell, 
Mary C. Sturtevent, Maud Howe Elliott, Newport; Arthur L. 
Washburn, Ingeborg Kindstedt, Elizabeth U. Yates, Mrs. Mary 
R. Ballou, Mrs. Emma G. Miller, Mary B. Anthony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin C. Smith, Mrs. Alice F. Porter, Miss Enid M. Pierce, Prov- 
idence, all in the State of Rhode Island, urging the passage of 
legislation providing for equal suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, Petitions of Mary B. L. Stedman, Providence; Newport 
Branch of Rhode Island Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, Newport; Mrs. R. G. Hazard, Peace Dale; Mrs. John H. 
K. Nightingale, Jessie L. Coggeshell, Providence; Mrs. Walter 
W. Hill, Newport, all in the State of Rhode Island, protesting 
against the passage of legislation providing for equal suffrage; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Brewers’ Union, Local No. 114, Providence, 
R. I., protesting against the passage of legislation providing 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Phenix; Broadway Baptist Sunday School, Providence; Six 
Principle Baptist Church, Crompton; C, M. Pike, Providence; 
Providence Christian Endeavor Society; First Presbyterian 
Church, Providence; First United Presbyterian Church, Provi- 
dence; Ellen Casey, Raymond L. Brown, and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Spencer, of North Scituate; United Baptist Sunday 
School; I. B. Crandall, Providence; Calvary Baptist Church 
and Sunday School, Westerly; Second Westerly Seventh-day 
Baptist Church and Sunday School, Bradford; Bradford 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, all in the State of Rhode 
Island; and Presbyterian Board of Temperance, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., urging the passage of legislation providing for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Auburn, 
Springfield, Rochester, and Christian, III., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of National 
Model License League, Louisville, Ky., and the Nord-Oestliche 
Saengerbund of America, protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the congregation and Sabbath schools of 
Locust Street Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Brewery Workers’ Local No. 
206, of Lancaster, Pa., and International Union of the United 
Brewery Workmen of America, protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HART: Memorial of sundry church organizations of 
the State of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Petition of citizens of Chicago, III., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of National Good Citizenship Movement in 
South Dakota, Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Nebraska. Cali- 
fornia, New York, Michigan, Tennessee, Alabama, Kansas, 
Washington, and Oklahoma, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of citizens of States of New York, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Ohio, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. À 

Also, petition of the Atlanta (Ga.) Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference; Young People’s Society of the First Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Moline, Ohio; and churches of Florida, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York,. Alabama, Massachusetts, Florida, Washington, Virginia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, California, Vermont, and New Jersey, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. IGOE: Petition of St. Louis (Mo.) Cooperage Co., 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Fellhauer & Delabar, St. Louis, Mo., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Brewers and Malsters’ Union, No. 6, of St. 
Louis, Mo., against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of Schoperkotler Cooperage Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Brewery Freight Handlers of St. Louis, 
Mo., against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Brewery Oilers’ Local Union, No. 279, 
of St. Louis, Mo., against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Miss Cora 
Mitchel, of Bristol Ferry, R. I., favoring woman suffrage; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Rev. Charles C. Parker, of Slatersville, R. I., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. Susan A. Ballou, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
and Mrs. Walter N. Hill, of Newport, R. I., opposing woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions favoring woman suffrage from Mary C. Sturte- 
vant, Louisa C. Sturtevant, Mrs. Eugene Sturtevant, Margaret 
Baker, Charles Biesel, Elizabeth B. Peckham, all of Newport, 
R. I.; Elizabeth Upham Yates, Ingiborg Kindstedt. Mrs. Carroll 
Miller, Mrs. Mary H. Ballou, and Mrs. Mary B. Anthony, all of 
Providence, R. I.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Jeanette S. French and Louisa Meader, 
Pawtucket, R. I., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions in favor of woman suffrage from Hon. L. F. C. 
Garvin, of Lonsdale; Mrs. Elisha A. Peckham, of Middletown; 
Lydia L. Manchester, of Anthony; Grace J. Connor, Peace Dale; 
Mrs. Frank A. Jackson, Miss G. M. Partridge, Cora M. Emery, of 
Woonsocket; Katherine McKone, Abbie P. Gardner, Rev. Francis 
M. Mitchell, of Wickford; Elizabeth F. Bucklin, Althea L. Hall, 
Mrs. F. H. Carr, Pawtucket; Mrs. Edwin C. Smith, Enid M. 
Pierce, Edwin C. Smith, Providence; Elizabeth A. Peckham, Mrs. 
Maude Howe Elliott, Newport; Mrs. Alice F. Porter, Providence; 
Hazel C. Harvey, Bessie H. Curtiss, Mrs. George F. Curtiss, 
Wakefield; all in the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 

Also, petition of Annabele L. Berry, Newport; Marion E. Ma- 
son, Pawtucket; and Arthur L. Washburn, Providence, R. I. 
favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of members of the First Pres- 
- byterian Church of Apollo, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of citizens of New York City, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of John W. Boehne, C. E. Schultz, 
Joseph W. Lamey, sr., and George W. Bohn, all of Evansville, 
Ind., favoring the passage of House bill 5139, known as the 
Hamill bill, providing for the retirement of aged and infirm 
civil-service employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Mrs. Sadie McGregor, president; the United Presbyterian 
Church, by Morris Watson; the Reformed Presbyterians, by 
Rey. M. S. McMillan, all of Princeton, Ind.; also S. J. W. Bar- 
bour and Iglehart Bros, and the Federation of Men's Bible 
Classes, by W. B. Miller and Charles Zahn, of Evansville, Ind., 
indorsing the Hobson amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the prohibition of the sale of liquor; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of members of the Beer Bottlers’ Local Union 
No. 153, by Fred Hohenberger, secretary, and Local No. -84, of 
the International Union of the United Brewery Workmen, by 
John Singel, secretary, both of Evansville, Ind., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of M. D. Helfrich, Ernest C. Kleinknecht, Jacob 
Kleinknecht, Charles G. Kleinknecht, Gotlieb Kleinknecht, sr., 
Gottlieb F. Kleinknecht, William Kleinknecht, William Rahm, 
and J. II. Henke, all of Evansville, Ind., and Carl A. Timmel, 
of Littles, Ind., urging the passage of House joint resolution 
377, relative to exportation of war munitions to Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Indiana Branch of the National 
German-American Alliance, comprising over 30,000 American 
citizens, signed by Joseph Keller, president, of Indianapolis, 


Ind., and Carl Dreisch, of Evansville, Ind., secretary, pro- 


testing against the furnishing of ammunition and war materials 
of any kind to any of the powers at war; against the furnish- 
ing of shoes for their armies; horses and mules for military 


purposes; against the sale of hydroplanes, submarines, auto- 
mobile trucks, and trench-digging machines, and similar articles 
to the powers at war contrary to neutrality; and further pro- 
testing against the distortion of news or withholding of same in 
connection with reports from our foreign representatives, 
ambassadors, consuls, or naval officers; against interference 
with the publication or suppression of news concerning the war; 
against the attitude with reference to the status of naturalized 
citizens of the United States intending to visit belligerent 
countries; and favoring other measures to maintain the spirit 
of neutrality; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of 400 members of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, of Omaha, Nebr., favoring national pro- 
h‘bition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Halleck F. Rose, John L. Kennedy, and F. A. 
Brogan, of Omaha, Nebr., favoring Mondell resolution for 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Nebraska Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and Brotherhood of Hanscom Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Omaha, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Tules. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Frijo Lodge, No. 17, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, Hartford, Conn., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Manager William Tee, Hotel Heublein, 
Hartford, Conn., and various other citizens of Connecticut, op- 
posing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Rev. S. G. Youngert, of the Swedish 
Lutheran Emanuel Church, Hartford, Conn., and various other 
Connecticut citizens, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Lucy Morgan Brainard, of Hartford, 
Conn., and other citizens of Connecticut, opposing woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New Britain Christian Endeavor Union, 
New Britain, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., favoring woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Protests of Joseph Englemann and 12 
residents of Monticello; George Hauck & Sons Brewing Co., 
Rondout; and C. H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. Y.; Minot D. 
Finch and 18 residents of Roscoe, N. Y., against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Saugerties, N. Y., and Cecil Whitaker, Saugerties, N. Y., fa- 
voring the Sheppard-Hobson resolution; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of Noank, 
West Haven, Niantic, Hebron, Hartford, Lynn, Moosup, and 
Westerly, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hartford, Conn., protesting 
against woman suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of 47 organizations, total 
membership 7,477, and citizens of Waltham, Mass., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of voters of Allegheny County, Pa., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also,” petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Starjunction, Johns- 
town, Swissvale, Nesquehoning, Wilkinsburg, Mechanicsburg, 
Allegheny County; Bethlehem, Warren, Center Hall, Beaver 
County; New Castle, Sullivan, Kennor, Elk County, and Chester, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. . 

Also, petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, western Pennsylvania, 
2 Ohio, against national prohibition; to the Committee on 

ules. 

Also (by request), petition of Washington Branch of the 
Woman's Movement for Constructive Peace, favoring House 
joint resolution 381, providing for an advisory referendum on 
the matter of foreign policy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
against woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of Par- 
kersburg, Pennsboro, and Charleston, all in the State of West 
Virginia, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany bill 
for the relief of John L. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany House 
bill 20262; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. PETERS: Petition of 12 citizens of Waterville, Me., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of Red Bluff, Cal., fa- 
voring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring House joint resolution 344, for national marketing com- 
mission; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of the third congressional district of Connecticut, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Nord-Oestliche Saengerbund of America, 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of members of Christian Endeavor 
of First Congregational Church of Woburn, Mass., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of Pleasant View Sunday School, 
of Somerset County, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of New Jersey League of Building and Loan 
Associations, urging that they be exempt from the emergency- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petitions of sundry citizens and 
organizations of the State of Colorado, favoring the passage of 
the Hamill bill (H. R. 5139); to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, petitions of sundry church organizations and citizens of 
the State of Colorado, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of congressional district No. 2, State 
of Colorado, favoring passage of bill known as United States 
warehouse act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of Westport, Tenn., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Protest of George Fulwell and De- 

. troit Hotel Association, citizens of Detroit; 4 citizens of Kala- 
mazoo; 1 citizen of Battle Creek; Michael Dawson and Cigar- 
makers’ Union No. 209, Coldwater, all in the State of Michigan, 
against national prohibition (Hobson resolution); to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of F. S. Goodrich and 10 other citizens of 
Albion, ©. S. Burns and 9 other citizens of Coldwater, W. E. 
Westworth and 84 other citizens of Battle Creek, Albert Mur- 
ray and 16 other citizens of Charlotte, Howard H. Hicks and 3 
other citizens of Hillsdale, W. W. Warren and 22 other citizens 
of Union City, A. T. Vary and 24 other citizens of Marshall, 
S. J. Wykkel and 16 other citizens of Kalamazoo, all in the 
State of Michigan, in favor of national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of Mednallsolan Lodge, 
No. 34, International Order Good Templars, of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, and Boise Valley Ministerial Association, of Caldwell, 
Idaho, 5,000 members, urging national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 20890, granting a pension 
to Lizzie C. Bren; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of First Baptist Church of Boise, Idaho, 
urging the passage of the Hobson resolution; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of associations opposed to 
woman suffrage of Minneapolis, State of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Man Suffrage Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, of New York State, against woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. B. Gilfillan, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen; and Model 
License League, of Louisville, Ky., against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of National Congressional Suffrage Associa- 
tion, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
` Also, petition of Antisaloon League of America; president of 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Minnesota; Rev. 
George Michael, of Walker, Minn.; Synod of Minnesota, Presby- 
terian Church of America; and Sunday School Association of 
Wilkin County, Minn., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEVENS of California: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of National Model License League, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and citizens of San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of citizens of Oakland, Cal., favoring the Hamill 
civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Petition of citizens of West Vir- 
ginia, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of union label trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor, protesting against House 
joint resolution No. 158, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 23, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we bow before Thee in this Senate of a great 
Nation and pray for the reign of the Prince of Peace. At this 
time, when little children sing for joy, when holy memories are 
awakened, when strong men know the passion of helpfulness 
and the poor the touch of sympathy, when wise men look back 
upon the lessons of an ancient past, when great nations feel the 
thrall of an angel song—at this holy time, we pray for peace 
and good will among men. For His name’s sake. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 

munication: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, PRESIDENT pro TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., December 23, 191}, 
To the Senate: 


Avaustus Swansoe, a Fenster Tias the Baie of Veau 25 ar 
J +a mator from 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. N ne itd 
James P. CLARKE, 

President pro tempore. 


Mr. SWANSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 

and directed that the Journal of the last legislative day be read. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 288, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, of Cheyenne, Wyo., and a 
petition of Comfort Lodge, No. 438, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the 
extension of the boiler-inspection laws, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of sundry citizens of Taylor, 
N. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Win- 
field, Redfield, Delphos, and Leavenworth, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas City, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide pen- 
sions for civil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Arkadelphia, Ark., praying for the further extension of the 
Rural Free Delivery System, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. DU PONT presented a memorial of members of the 
Jewish Community, of Wilmington, Del, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the Young Men's 
Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago, III., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to provide a literacy test 
5 to this country, which was ordered to lie on the 

E. S 

He also presented a memorial of the Post Office Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, III., remonstrating against the dismissal of 
clerks from the Chicago post office, ete., and praying for the re- 
tirement of ciyil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Marion, 
Ind., praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Ho- 
bart, Ind., praying for the creation of a national security com- 
3 which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the St. Peter’s Benevolent 
Society, of La Porte, Ind., remonstrating against the transmis- 
sion of anti-Catholic publications through the mails, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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He also presented a petition of local lodge, Brotherhood of |“ Wherea: 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of Peru, Ind., praying for 


the extension of the boiler-inspection laws, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of Retail Clerks’ Union; of 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators; of Sheet-Metal Work- 
ers; of Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 50; of Stationary Engineers’ 


Union; of Stage Employees’ Union; of Barbers’ Local Union; 


of Bakers’ Local Union, No. 70; of Electrical Workers’ Union; 
of Plumbers’ Union; of Butchers’ Local Union; of Vigo Ledge, 
No. 292, Machinists’ Union; of Brickmasons’ Union; of Street 
Car Workers’ Union; and of Bookbinders’ Union, all of Terre 
Haute, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kent 
and Seattle; of the 3 x 3 Dry League, of North Yakima; of 
Local Lodge No. 6, International Order of Good Templars, of 
Seattle; of Dauntless Lodge, No. 93, International Order of 
Good Templars, of Tacoma; of United Lodge, No. 95, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, of Kent; and of Framot Lodge, 
No. 20, International Order of Good Templars, of Preston, all 
in the State of Washington, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Ocean Park, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide pensions for civil-service employees, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of Local Council No. 1271, 
Knights of Columbus, of San Luis Obispo, Cal., praying that the 
President of the United States use his friendly offices te stop 
the persecution of Catholic religious organizations in Mexico by 
the constitutionalist party, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented petitions of the congregations of 
the Congregational churches of Fort Pierre and Ipswich, in the 
State ef South Dakota, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have a telegram from Horace H. Harvey, 
chairman of the inland waterway committee, New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEw ORIÆANS, L., December 22, 191}. 
Hon. JOSEPH E. RANSDEL 


United States r D. 0.: 
The inland waterway committee of the Association of Commerce 


deeply disappointed that rivers and harbors bill does not provide ap- 
prop: tion for New Orleans-Morgan link in Intercoastal canal. 
sonisiana and Texas regard intercoast: 


gress a comprehensive problem of water- 
Way improvement further developing the Nation’s activities in this 
direction. Sentiment in this region wil cid a congressional activity 
to have such an enlarged program written into the laws of the country 
and sees no true economy in postponing improvements which mean tre- 
mendous saving from flood damage and tremendous saving in the trans- 

rt of s. Please convey expression to all members of the 

uisiana delegation in House and Senate; also please have this tele- 
gram read into the Raconb. 


passa 


Horace H. Harvey, 
Chairman Inland Waterway Committee, 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minden, La., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have received a letter from the Greater 
Dayton Association, a civie organization of the city of Dayton, 
Ohio, which ineludes certain resolutions adopted by that asso- 
ciation against the movement for an increase of the armament 
of the United States. I ask that the letter be incorporated in 
the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 


-in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE GREATER DAYTON ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio, December E, 191}, 
Hon, ATLEE POMERENE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Mx Dran Sm: At a 3 of the board of directors of the Greater 
Dayton Association, held in Dayton, Ohio, on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber, 1914, the following resolntions were adopted: 


— Hon. Aveustus GARDNER, Member of the House of 


s 
Representatives, the following preamble and resolution were pre- 
sented for our ado; tion, viz: 


„ Whereas statements have been publicly made in the United 
States House of Representatives, and not denied, to the effect 
that the United Sta is unprepared to defend itself in case of 
attack: Therefore be it 

“€ Resolved, That the urges the REOR of the United 
States to adopt the Gardner resolution (H. J. Res. 372) providin 
for a nati security commission to inquire into question o 
the preparedness of the United States for war. 

“* Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
United States Senators re nting ‘this State and the Congress- 
man representing this district.’ 

“And whereas these proposed resolutions do not represent the views of 

— cour of directors of the Greater Dayton Association: There- 

‘ore 

“ Resolved, That in our judgment this is not the proper time to con- 
sider any increase of armament by the United States, under whatever 
such a proposition may be presented. In view of the total col- 
apse of the theory that excessive armament or 3 8 
for war constitutes an insurance against war; in view of the a prona 
ing exhaustion of the great powers of Europe, with each of which the 
United States maintains the most friendly relations; in view of the pros- 
2 that the mediation of the United States may be a factor in a last- 
g peace; and, finally, that our view of the situation is wholly in har- 
5 the p of the Prezident of the United States as expressed 
in i to Congress on December 8, 1914, we, the directors of 
the Greater yton Association, deprecate all military agitation in the 
United States as most untimely.” 
We res y ask and urge that were on this same attitude if 
you have not already done so. We believe the situation sufficiently 
Serlous to warrant suppression of all efforts to arouse a wrong spirit 


among our ple. 
May ave the courtesy and pleasure of a reply from you on the 


J. M. GUILD, 
Brecut ive Secretary. 

PRINTING OF DECISION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I present the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Five Per Cent Rate 
case and ask for the publication of 5,000 copies. The cost will 
be moderate. The decision covers some 30 pages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What decision is to be ed? 
pO PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 

e. 

The SECRETARY. The Five Per Cent Rate case—revenues of 
rail carriers in official classification territory; rate increases in 
official classification territory. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 5,000 copies be printed 
as a public document. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is a very large demand for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the request may go to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My attention was attracted to another mat- 
ter. What is the document? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Five Per Cent Rate case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it may go to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Senator from Utah whether he 
will not forego that demand? The pamphlet covers only about 
30 pages. There is a universal demand for it. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission have requested its publication as a public 
document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have already published it, and they have a perfect 
right to publish it and send it to whomsoever they please. We 
are not at the present time making public decuments out of de- 
partmental publications. If we are going to enter into that 
policy there will be no end to it; it will cost the Government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Before a policy of that kind 
is established I think the Committee on Printing had better 
pass upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made by the 
Senator from Utah, the matter will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing for action. 


COTTON WAREHOUSES, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The House has passed the bill (S. 
6266) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to license cotton 
warehouses, and for other purposes, with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, and it has been received by the Senate. 
I ask that the bill be reprinted, showing the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it will be so ordered. 

THE ANGEL-HERALDED BABE, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, when the Senate adjo 

to-day it will be in honor af the birth of Christ—Ohristmad 
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Day—the season of peace on earth and good will toward men.” 
I ask leave to read a few lines from the pen of W. C. Chevis, 
an illustrious journalist of the State of Louisiana, on this 
theme: 


“THE ANGEL-HERALDED BABE. 


“Twinkle softly, stars of light, 
Christmas eve is babies’ night. 

“ Besides Christmas, is there in all the wide world a holiday 
consecrated to the memory of a babe? In America, in Europe, 
in Asia, holidays have been decreed commemorative of the 

_achievements of colossal, sun-crowned men; but such holidays 
are local in their character, ephemeral, speaking comparatively, 
in point of duration. Monuments of brass, marble, and granite 
are erected in honor of Washington, Napoleon, Cæsar, but these 
monuments shall crumble into dust; the nations that constructed 
them shall become but dim memories of antiquity, and alien 
feet shall tread the massive ruins that shall slumber by the 
banks of the Potomac, the Seine, and the Tiber. Archologists, 
peering among broken columns and moldering frieze and cor- 
nices of stately temples and palaces, shall decipher the hiero- 
glyphics carved by stalwart races that spent their brief day 
upon a mighty stage, became atrophied, and melted away amid 
the gathering shadows of the somber twilight. 

But the Heaven-sent Babe, over whose advent angel choristers 
discoursed celestial anthems and Magi journeyed from the ends 
of the earth under the leading of a lustrous star, to lay their 
kingly offerings beside His lowly manger, commands the homage 
of men and angels now and through the endless ages. While 
the throne of the Cæsars was yet in its prime, the Christ child 
came to bless the home of an humble carpenter. With the purple 
blood of royalty in His veins, He was born in a manger, but 
kings journeyed over strange lands and through deserts wild to 
that lowly manger and bowed low before Him. He spent His 
brief life among the common people doing acts of mercy and 
deeds of self-sacrificing heroism. 

No crown save that of thorns adorned His kingly brow. He 
waged no wars, erected no stately palaces, temples, or monu- 
ments, and the scepter of His power was love. And thus He 
lived and wrought, from childhood on to mature manhood, when 
His course was ended and Calvary became the throne of power 
from whence emanated the marvelous doctrine of victory over 
all things through love. No newborn babe was ever honored as 
He was honored, no patriot ever endured the ignominy He 
experienced in reward for service that was pure and unselfish. 

“And the merry Christmas season reminds the thoughtful 
parent that there are kingly boys and queenly girls in the homes 
of the land, before whose face the paths lead to mighty con- 
quests through service if only the right impetus be given. Little 
recked Mary, when she sought the seclusion of the cheerless 
manger to provide a nesting place for Him who was to become 
the Prince of Peace, that swift-winged angels of light should 
‘disclose her obscure lodging place among the beasts of the 
stalls and that the stars of heaven should guide illustrious 
travelers in their weary search for Him ‘born to command and 
strong to save.’ But so it was, and so it will ever be where high 
destiny awaits the command of ready and efficient service. 

When the three kings of the East prostrated themselves in 
adoration before the Infant Prince there is no record that any 
resident of Bethlehem understood the significance of the event 
or even manifested any special interest in it, but the birth in 
the manger conferred immortality upon their town, and ‘ Mary 
kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.’ The 
potentiality of the baby might furnish an excellent Christmas 
theme, and it is certain that more intelligent interest is being 
felt in the babies of the land to-day than was the case in the 
time of the Cæsars. Considered from this angle, every mother 
is a divine Madonna and every babe an Infant Prince. 

Whether in the places of power or in the hovel of poverty, the 
birth of a child is a momentous event, for none knows whence 
are coming the boys and girls whose divinely ordered lives 
are to make of them living magnets, to the doors of whose cot- 
tages the world will make beaten paths across trackless deserts 
and build tunnels beneath granite mountains. And ‘ Christmas 
eve is babies’ night,’ in commemoration of the Blessed Babe 
whose influences have swayed men and nations and the magic 
of whose name thrills the hearts of millions in every land and 
clime. The high minstrelsy of heaven inducted the Bethlehem 
Babe. into His heaven-ordained work, and His homely phi- 
losophy and matchless precepts constitute a priceless part of the 
literature and art of every enlightened nation on this planet. 

It is needless to inqufre, What think ye of Christ?’ for men 
are divided in opinion as whether He be Messiah or mere man, 
but none challenge the all-persuasive influence of the service 
He rendered or of the supreme sacrifice He made. The lesson 

: conveyed is, the potential life is the life of service; the man 


who leaves a mighty impress upon succeeding generations is he 
who has given himself for his fellows. Men and women, even 
in this sordid age, are doing this every day; hence the associa- 
tion of ideas that link babies and Christmas so beautifully 
together should inspire within every heart a more generous 
appreciation of these little ones— 

“ Whose gentle souls might be 

“ Tuned highest minstrelsy.” 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
1 the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gallinger Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee Gronna orris 3 
Bristow Hardwick O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burleigh Hitchcock Perkins Swanson 
Catron Jones Pomerene ‘Thornton 
Chilton Kern Ransdell ‘Townsend 
Clap La Follette Reed Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Walsh 
Crawto Lee, Md. Saulsbur: Warren 
Culberson McCumber Sheppar White 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sherman Williams 
du Pont Myers Smith, Ariz. Works 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Pace] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. This announcement may stand 
for the duy. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS and Mr. KERN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I desire to make a short statement re- 
garding the river and harbor bill. It will take only a few 
moments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
that I may introduce a bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not care to yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We were under the head of introduction 
of bills when the question of the absence of a quorum was 
raised, and I insist upon—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate was under the 
order of presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If there is no objection, I ask leave out of 
order to introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why can not we have morning business com- 
pleted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If objection is made, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada can only proceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let us have the morning business completed. 
Mr. President. Then I shall have no objection to the Senator 
from Nevada proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The regular order is called for. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The statement which I desire to make will 
be very short and I shall not consume more than five minutes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Some Senators have bills to introduce, and 
when the morning business shall have been concluded I shall be 
very glad to listen to the statement the Senator desires to make, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the rule of the Senate, to 
which the Vice President called attention a day or two ago, 
unequivocally prohibits the Chair from recognizing a Senator to 
introduce a bill while another Senator is occupying the floor or 
discussing a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 

Senator from Mississippi that, under the rule of the Senate, the 
order of morning business can not be dispensed with except by 
unanimous consent. The Senator from Nevada can only proceed 
by unanimous consent under the rule. The rule is specific. Is 
there objection to the Senator from Nevada making his state- 
ment? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I shall be compelled to leave the Chamber 
in a few moments, and I request the indulgence of the Senate 
while I make a statement, which will not consume more than a 
few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none. 
The Senator from Neyada will proceed. 
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THE NEWLANDS RIVER-REGULATION BILL, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Democratic platforms 
of 1908 and 1912 call in the most emphatic terms for full and 
comprehensive treatment of all the rivers of the country. from 
source to mouth, including their tributaries, with a view to so 
regulating the run-off of the waters that fall from the heavens 
as to promote the beneficial uses of water and prevent destruc- 
tion by floods. 

The main benefits to be derived from the full control of the 
waters are the irrigation of arid and semiarid lands, intensive 
cultivation in the humid regions, development of water power, 
5 of swamp lands, and the promotion of transporta- 
tion. 

The Democratic platform calls for legislation directed to all 
these considerations, for coordination of the scientific services 
of the Government that relate in any way to water, and for 
cooperation between the Nation and the States through the 
creation of a coordinating commission with ample funds for 
the undertaking. 

The bill which I have been urging for years, commonly 
known as the river-regulation bill, provides for all this and 
establishes a fund in the Treasury of $60,000,000 annually for 
a period of 10 years, or $600,000,000 in all, to be apportioned 
among the natural watersheds of the country, so that work 
can be contemporaneously performed in every section. 

Through this bill all the rivers that empty into the Great 
Lakes, the salt and alkali lakes of the Great Basin, the Pacific 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico» and the Atlantic Ocean, with their 
tributaries and source streams, will be regulated, their floods 
controlled, and the beneficial use of the water promoted. 

The interdepartmental committee appointed by the President, 
consisting of the Secretaries of War, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, has reported favorably to the President upon the 
general plan of the bill, without committing itself to the size 
of the fund or other details. The President is so far in sym- 
pathy with the general principles of the bill that he recom- 
mended at the last session an amendment to the rivers and har- 
bors bill organizing the commission called for by the river regu- 
lation bill and consisting of the Cabinet chiefs referred to for 
the purpose of bringing into coordination the various scientific 
services of the country in the making of investigations and 
plans to be submitted to Congress. This provision, in the form 
of an amendment offered by me to the rivers and harbors bill, 
was reported, with slight changes, favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce at the last session, but it failed with 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

The question came up at this session, the short session, as 
to whether this amendment should be urged as an amendment 
to the rivers and harbors bill now pending. The President was 
willing to recommend it, provided the friends of the river- 
regulation bill thought it advisable. The question for discussion 
at the recent conference at the White House, in which the four 
Cabinet chiefs referred to and myself took part, was whether 
it would be advisable to accept this amendment as a step for- 
ward toward the ultimate passage of the river-regulation bill 
‘or whether the whole matter should go over to the next Con- 
gress, with a view of then passing a complete bill, providing 
not simply for investigations and reports, but for actual 
work. 

The difficulty of the present situation is that the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House and the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate are favorable to the old system of a rivers and 
harbors bill which, so far as rivers are concerned, looks only 
to channel development and levee protection and gives the initia- 
tive to Members of Congress as to projects to be considered, 
each project being individualized and ‘considered in the main 
without relation to other projects or to a comprehensive plan. 

My individual view is that we have had enough of investiga- 
tions and reports. The Inland Waterways Commission, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt, and the National Waterways Commis- 
sion, consisting entirely of Members of the Senate and House, 
appointed by Congress, have both made exhaustive reports 
showing the necessity for the coordination of services and 
cooperation between the Nation and the States. I am of the 
opinion therefore that the appointment of another investigating 
commission will simply delay ultimate accomplishment and that 
the entire public pressure should be directed toward securing 
the early enactment of a broad, liberal, and comprehensive 
measure such as I have introduced, which will mean the imme- 
diate commencement of the actual work of construction, with 
an ample fund and all the machinery necessary for its continu- 
ous prosecution in every watershed of the country for a period 
of 10 years. 

All this work should be directed to the important problem of 
slowing up the run-off of the water into the guifs, bays, and 


oceans in such a way as to prevent destructive floods and to 
utilize the water on its way to its ultimate destination for 
every beneficial and profitable purpose. s 

The President, without committing himself to this or any 
measure, is inclined to favor the general principles of the bill; 
but he does not think that there is time enough for its consid- 
eration at the short session. 

While I am reluctant to lessen the pressure for legislation on 
this important question, and believe that the force of public 
sentiment should be continuously exerted, and while I have 
reason to believe that the measure which I have been advocat- 
ing has the support of thinking people in every section of the 
country, I can not take exception to the position of the Presi- 
dent, burdened as he is with the advocacy of other measures 
of great importance. I have therefore concluded not to press 
the matter in any form at this session unless a decided change 
in the conditions takes place. 

I wish, however, to impress the friends of river regulation 
and water development with these facts: 

First. That public opinion is against the present system of 
river and harbor improvements. 

Second. That the committees of the Senate and House are 
favorable to the present system and will abandon it with great 
reluctance. Ñ 

Third. That it is necessary for that reason to maintain the 
pressure of a sound public opinion in order to force the con- 
sideration of the measure. 

To this end I think it important that the development of the 
rivers should be entirely separated from the development of 
the harbors. The harbors sre a part of foreign commerce. 
The rivers are a part of interstate commerce. The harbors bill 
should go to the Commerce Committee in the Senate. The river 
regulation bill should, in my judgment, in the Senate go to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, of which I am chairman, ‘and 
not to the Commerce Committee, as the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee contends. 

In the Senate this bill now lies on the table awaiting the de- 
termination of the Senate itself as to which committee the bill 
shall go to. If it goes to the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
we can then formulate all the necessary legislation that will 
make river development dovetail with the development of 
railroad transportation. Provisions can be secured in that leg- 
islation that will prevent the destruction of river transportation 
by the unfair competition of the railroads. Interstate com- 
merce is one subject, and it should not be divided between two 
committees. 

For the reasons above given I have concluded not to press 
the river regulation bill at this session, but to press it with 
vigor at the next session of Congress, and I urge all who feel 
the importance of river regulation to bring the weight of their 
personal influence to its support... It has been indorsed through- 
out the entire country by chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and waterway associations. It has been -hospitably re- 
ceived by the press of the country. It has received the indorse- 
ment of several State legislatures. It is the only concrete 
measure upon which public opinion can be concentrated. It is 
no new thing. 

Pressure for the bill gives concrete expression to a favorable 
public sentiment regarding the principles of the bill and does 
away with the necessity for tedious elaboration in its advocacy. 
I invite the hearty support of all people who believe that water 
is a valuable asset; that it should be conserved and regulated 
as such, and that its highest uses should be developed and main- 
tained with scientific accuracy. As the President so happily 
expressed it to the irrigation congress at Salt Lake, the floods 
should be turned from a menace into a blessing.” 

Now, Mr. President, I offer, but not with a view to pressing 
the matter, an amendment to the river and harbor bill similar 
to the one which I offered at the last session. That amendment 
refers simply to the organization of the commission, and not 
to the creation of a fund. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to 
what river and harbor bill he refers? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The river and harbor bill now pending 
in the House. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Senator proposing to amend a bill 
pending in the House? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; but it is quite customary to offer 
in advance amendments to bills before they come to this body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it will probably do no 
harm, and if the bill does not come here the Senator's amend- 
ment will be of just as much value then as it will be anyway, 
I think. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask that the proposed amendment be 
printed in the Recorp, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The proposed amendment of Mr. NewLanps is as follows: 


Insert as a new section the following: . 

“Sec, —. That a commission, to be known as the River Regulation 
Commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the- Secretary of Agriculture, the Scere A, of Commerce, two 
Members of the Senate to be selected by the President of the Senate, 
and two Members of the House of Representatives to be selected by 
the Speaker, is hereby created and authorized to investigate questions 
2 to the development. improvement, lation, and control of 
navigation as a part of interstate and foreign commerce, including 
therein the related questions of irrigation, forestry, fisheries, swamp- 
land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control 
of floods, utilization of water power, L eee of soll waste, cooper- 
ation of railways and waterways, an are of transfer facilities 
and sites, and to formulate, if practicable, and to report to the Con- 
gress comprehensive plans for the development of the waterways and 
water resources of the country for eve useful — gen through co- 
operation between the United States and the several States, munici- 
9 ner communities, corporations, and individuals within the juris- 
iction, powers, and rights of each, respectively, assigning to the United 
such development, promotion lation, and 
control, if aa as can be 8 undertaken by the United States 
by virtue of its power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce and 
by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, and to 
States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals such 

rtion, if any, as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and 
nterests, with a view to property apportioning costs and benefits, and 
with a view to so uniting the plans and works of the United States 
within its 1 fe and of the States and municipalities, respec- 
tively, within their jurisdictions and of corporations, communities, and 
individuals within their res tive powers and rights, as to secure the 
highest development and utilization of the waterways and water re- 
sources of the United States. Such river regulation commission is 
authorized for the purpose of said investigation and report to bring 
into coordination and cooperation with the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army, as a board or boards, the other scientific or constructive services 
of the United States that relate to the study, development, and control 
of waterways and water resources and subjects related thereto, and 
to the development and regulation of interstate and forei commerce, 
and to consider as a part of its study of a comprehensive plan the 
continuance of such a board or of such boards with a view to keeping 
such services in coordination and cooperation; and such river regula- 
tion commission is authorized to appoint as members of such board or 
boards such engineers, transportation experts, experts in water 8 bes 
ment, constructors, and other — yena as it may deem advisable 
to appoint and employ in connection with the investigation and the 
formulation of plans herein, authorized and to lease offices, And for 
the expenses of such investigation, organization, and formulation of 
plans the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated,” 


States such portion o. 


APPENDIX. 


Telegram from Gov. Woodrow Wilson to Hon. Francis G. 
NEWLANDS: t 
Sea Grint, N. J., September 30, 1912. 
Hon. Fraxcis G. NEWLANDS, 


President National Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake, Utah: 
Please express to the National. Irrigation Congres my heart 
of the policy it is met to promote, and especially of the policy, of sup- 
lementing bank and levee protection by storage of flood waters above 
‘or irrigation and water wer, turning floods from a menace into a 

blessing and at the same time abundantly feeding navigable waters. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1908. 
WATERWAYS, 


Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportations, and the 
National Government, having the control of navigable waters, should 
improve them to their fullest capacity. We earnestly fayor the im- 
mediate adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for improving 
every watercourse in the Union which is justified by the needs of com- 
mere: ; and, to secure that end, we favor, when practicable, the connec- 
tion of the Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf 
through the Mississippi River, and the navigable rivers with each other, 
by artificial canals, with a view of perfecting a heap of inland water- 
ways to be navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

We favor the coordination of the various services of the Government 
connected with waterways in one service, for the purpose of aiding in 
the completion of such a system of inland waterways; and we favor the 
creation of a fund ample for continuous work, which shall be conducted 
under the direction of a commission of experts to be authorized by law. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. 

We repeat the demand for internal development and for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources contained in previous platforms, the 
enforcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has vainly eaten, 755 from a reluctan 
party; and to that end we insist upon the preservation, protection, an 
replacement of needed forests, the preservation of the public domain for 
homeseckers, the protection of the national resources in timber, coal, 
iron, and oil against monopolistic control, the development of our 
waterways for navigation and every other useful purpose, including 
the irrigation of arid lands, the reclamation of swamp lands, the 
clarification of streams, the development of water power, and the preser- 
vation of electric poe generated by this natural force from the còntrol 
of monopoly; and to such end we urge the exercise of all powers, na- 
tional, State, and municipal, both separately and in cooperation. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1912. 
WATERWAYS, 

We renew the declaration of our last platform relating to the con- 
servation of our national resources and the development of our water- 
ways. The present devastation of the lower Mississippi Valley accentu- 
ates the movement for the regulation of river flow by additional levee 
and bank protection below, and the diversion, storage, and control of 
the flood waters above, and their utilization for beneficial purposes in 
the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the development of water 
power, instead of permitting the floods to continue, as heretofore, agents 
of destruction We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a 
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national problem. The preservation of the depths of its water for the 
purpose of navigation, the building of levees to maintain the integrity of 
ts channel and the prevention of the overflow of the land, and its con- 
sequent devastation, resulting in the interruption’ of interstate com- 
merce, the disorganization of the mail service, and the enormous loss 
of life and property, impose an obligation which alone can be discharged 
by the General Government. 

To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year and thereby 
encourage water transportation is a consummation aS — of legislative 
8 prisenta 7 a elgg At 888 It calls for 

on the part of Congress, an e Democratic Par ledges 
itself to the enactment of legislation leading to that end. oe 

We favor the cooperation of the Uni States and the respective 
States in plans for the comprehensive treatment of all waterways with 
a view of coordinating plans for channel improvement with plans for 
drainage of swamp and overflowed lands, and to this end we favor the 
appropriation by the Federal Government of sufficient funds to make 
surveys of such lands, to develop plans for draining the same, and to 
5 the work of construction. ‘ 

e favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways with economy 
oat 2 ciency, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 

CONSERVATION, 

We believe in the conservation and the development, for the use of 
all the people, of the natural resources of the country. Our forests, 
our sources of water supply, our arable and our mineral lands, our navi- 
gable streams, and all the other material resources with which our 
county has been so lavishly endowed, constitute the foundation of our 
national wealth, Such additional legislation as may be necessary to 
prevent their being wasted or absor by special or privile; interests 
e Pe enacted and the policy of their conservation should be rigidly 
adhe: 0. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Nevada whether I correctly understood him? 
In offering the proposed amendment to the river and harbor bill 
I understood him to say that he did not intend to press it at 
this session in connection with that bill. > . 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will content myself at this time with 
simply inserting the amendment in the Record- as the amend- 
ment referred to in my remarks, pt j 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator, then, will not insist npon ac- 
tion on bis amendment by the committee handling the river 
and harbor bill? f ‘ 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. I shall not press the consideration 
of river regulation in any form, whether by amendment to the 
river and harbor bill or by separate bill, unless, as I have previ- 
ously stated, there should be a decided change in the present 
conditions regarding legislation. ; [ 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the regular order. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.- The regular order is called for. 
If there are no further petitions and memorials, reports of 
committees are in order. If there are: no reports of commit- 
tees, the introduction of bills is next in order. 7 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 7053) to authorize the construction of works for 
the protection of the bank of White River and the harbor at 
Batesyille, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 7054) granting an increase of pension to Eliza M. 
Doran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: S 

A bill (S. 7055) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Walters (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on, 
Pensions. ; 3 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 7056) to limit campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures and to provide for publicity thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. ; 

By Mr. SHERMAN: . 

A bill (S. 7057) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
W. Coan; and - 

A bill (S. 7058) granting a pension to Elizabeth S. Chaplain ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7059) granting a pension to George R. Acheson, 
Isabel M. Acheson, and Lillian J. Acheson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. o 

By Mr. JONES: ; 

A bill (S. 7060) granting an increase of pension to Luther H. 
Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for clerks in the office of the surveyor general 
in the State of Wyoming from $12,500 to $20,000, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill 
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(II. R. 19909), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Nr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation to enable the Secretary of Labor to exercise the 
authority vested in him by section 8 of the act creating the 
Department of Labor and to appoint commissioners of concilia- 
tion, ete:, from $50,000 to $75,000, intended to be proposed by 
him to the legislative, ete., appropriation bill (H. R. 19909), 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAPP submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$3,000 to pay the persons who filed, annota and indexed 
volume 3, Indian Laws and Treaties, etc., under Senate resolu- 
tion of March 8, 1911, and August 14, 1912, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian ‘Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus claims bill (H. R. 8846), which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. - , 
* RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
20189), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed, 
ad ADDITIONAL MINORITY EMPLOYEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a resolution, for which I ask 
Present consideration, and after it has been read I will make a 
yery brief statement. ; 
_ ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The resolution (S. Res. 509) was read as follows: 


Resolved, That an additional employee in behalf of the minority be 
uppointed for service in the folding room of the Senate at a salary at 
the rate of $1,000 per annum. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the resolution I have of- 
fered is in behalf of the son of a man who served in the position 
‘of Sergeant at Arms of this body for a great many years, with 
rare fidelity and with great courtesy—the late Col. Ransdell. 
In view of the fact I have stated, I trust that this employee 
may be granted to the minority. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. KERN. As similar courtesies were extended to the 
minority by the majority when conditions were reversed, and 
under the peculiar circumstances of this case, I hope the resolu- 
tion will be adopted without delay. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
‘the Senator whether it is a joint resolution or simply a resolu- 
tion of the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Simply a Senate resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is payment to be made out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate? If so, under the rule the resolu- 
tion will have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution does not provide that pay- 
ment shall be made out of the contingent fund. I suppose, if 
the employee is placed on the roll, he will be paid out of the 
regular fund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is the case, very well; but if it 
comes out of the contingent fund, of course, the rule expressly 
provides that resolutions of this kind shall go to the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not so provide. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. Myers was, on his own motion, excused from further 

service upon the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved.and signed the following act and joint resolution: 

On December 22, 1914: 

S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol 
police, their respective salaries for the month of December, 1914, 
on the 22d day of said month. 


’ 
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On December 23, 1914: 

S. 94. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911. 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, as there is considerable executive 
business that should be attended to before the holiday adjourn- 
ment, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I call for the yeas and nays. > 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ; 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because 
of the absence of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmirH], with whom I have a pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
On account of his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
son], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senator Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose] to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SĒmırH], I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce my general 
pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], who is 
necessarily absent from the city. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sutru! to my colleague [Mr. 
Pace] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siuxoxs!] to the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] and will vote. I vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. Weeks] with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that my pair, the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
LEA], has not voted. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I cast 
my vote forgetful of the fact that my pair, the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Smiru], is absent. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] to the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMPSON] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Bryan] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLEIGH] with the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. HOLLIS] ; 

The junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAMDEN]; 
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The senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Larrrrr] with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The junior Senator ‘from ‘Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Orryrn] with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; and 

The senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] with the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Ashurst Lane Reed Swanson 
Chilton Lee, Md. Robinson Thornton 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Stamey Vardaman 
Fletcher Myers heppa White 
Hardwick O'Gorman Shields Williams 
Hitchcock Pomerene Smith, Ariz 
Kern ‘Ransdell Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—18. 
Brandegee Gallinger ‘Nelson ‘Sterling 
BEO Jones Norris Townsend 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Crawford L Sherman 
Dillingham M ber Smoot 

NOT VOTING—52. 
Bankhead du Pont McLean Simmons 
Borah Fall Martin, Va. ith, Md. 
Brady Gott Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Bryan Gore Oliver Smith. S. C. 
Burleigh Gronna verman tephenson 
Burton Hollis Owen tone 
Camdea ughes Sutherland 
‘atron James Penrose Thomas 

Chamberlain Johnson Perkins m 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pittman Tillman 
Clirke, Ark. Lea, Tenn, Root Walsh 
Colt Lewis Shafroth Weeks 
Cummins Lippitt Shively Works 


The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bristow Kern Perkins Smoot 
Catron La Follette Poindexter Sterling 
Clap Lane ‘omerene Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo, Lee, Md. Ransdell wanson 
Crawfor Thornton 
Culberson M ber Robinson Townsend 
Dillingham ‘Martine, N. J. Saulsbur, Vardaman 
Fletcher M. — Sheppa arren 
Gallinger N Sherman White 
Gronna Newlands Shields Williams 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ssmiru], is absent from 
the city and is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reep]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. LODGE., I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. WreKs]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the numes of the absentees. 1 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators and Mr. 
CHILTON answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Before proceed- 
ing with the call of the roll on the motion to go into executive 
session, if there is no objection, the Chair would be pleased to 
lay before the Senate for reference a very short message from 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think any business is 
in order when the roll is being called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated that if there 

was objection it could not be done. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated that a roll 
call had been ordered, and that without consent the message 
could not be read. If there is objection, of course the message 
can not be Inid before ‘the Senate at this time. The Chair 
wishes to state that this message ought to be referred before 
the Sennte adjourns for the holidays. 

If there is no objection, the message will be read now, before 
the roll is called. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we were in the midst of a roll 
call on a motion to go into executive session. 


ae LODGE. ‘Nothing is in order but the calling: of ihe E 
of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nothing else is in order. 

Chair stated that if there was objection the message could ‘nos 
now be read. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I call forithe regular order. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular orđer is called | 
for and objection is made. The Secretary will call the roll 
upon the motion that the Senate shall proceed to the considera 
tion of executive business. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Far], which 
I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Air. Huouxs], and 
vote “yea” 4 

Mr. CLARK of ‘Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
desire again to announce my pair with the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], who-is absent, and I withhold my vote. 


Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” l 
Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I again 


transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland op 
Smitu] to my colleague [Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
As he is not present I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce tha 
same transfer of my pair as before and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer that I made on the previous vote and vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called), Making the 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
CLARKE], and I withhold my vote on that account. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Buran 
and its transfer to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STeEPHEN< 


son], I vote “nay.” 
Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
He is absent, 


the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr.. Lirritrr]. 
and I refrain from voting. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating 
the announcement made on the previous roll call, I vote“ rai 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLAPP. I transfer my general pair with the senior, 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] to the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] and vote “nay.” i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after ‘having voted in the affirma<) 
tive). I do not think the senior Senator from Massachusetts) 
(Mr. Loben] has voted. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He did not vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and. 


let my vote stand. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 27, nays 13, as follows: 


same transfer as before, I vote “ yea” 


YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Lane Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Chilten Lee, Md. Reed Swanson 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Robinson Thornton 
Fletcher Myers Saulsbur Va 
Hardwick Newlands Sheppar White 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Shields Williams 
Kern Pomerene Smith, Ariz, 

NAYS—13. 
ne La Follette Poindexter Townsend 

McCumber Sherman 
Drie eham Nelson Smoot 
Gallinger Norris Sterling . 
NOT VOTING—5S6. 
Bankhead Cummins Lippitt Simmons 
Borah du Pont ‘Lodge Smith, Md. 
Brady Fall ‘McLean Smith: Mich. 
Brandegee Goft Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Gore Oliver tephenson 
Bryan Gronna Overman e 
Burleigh Hollis Owen Sutherland 
Burton Hughes Page mas 
Camden James Pen Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson Perkins Tillman 
n or 5 wai 
Jar) enyon 

Colt.” Lea, Tenn Shafroth Weeks 
Crawford Shively Works 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas are 27 and the na 
18. There are 5 Senators present who did not vote; but Ay 
those present were counted, as may be done under the rule 
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heretofore adopted, it would not make a quorum.- A quorum is 
not present. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Kern Poindexter Smoot 
Catron La Follette Pomerene Sterl 
Chilton Lee, Md. Ransdell Sutherland 
Clap) Lodge eed wanson 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Robinson Thornton 
Culberson Martine, N. J. e Townsen 
Dillingham Myers Sheppa alsh 
Fletcher Nelson Sherman White 
Gallinger Norris Shields Williams 
Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, Ariz, 

Hitchcock Perkins Smith, Ga 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 1 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being, under the 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses, until 12 o’clock m., 
Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, December 23, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

With inexpressible love and gratitude, our Father in heaven, 
we would draw near to Thee and pour out our hearts in thanks- 
giving and praise for Thine own best gift to the children of 
men, the “ Light of the World,” the incarnation of Thy love; the 
express image of Thy glory; the Anointed One, whom Thou 
didst send to preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, and 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. Hence, we pray for an 
universal faith which shall sweep away all doubt; an universal 
justice which shall right all wrongs; an universal love which 
shall dispel all hate, bringing in an universal peace which shall 
be stronger than war and unite all hearts in the glad acclaim, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” And now, O God our Father, as we separate to 
commemorate the Christmastide, open Thou our hearts to gen- 
erosity and kindness, that we may give happiness to those in 
need, joy to those of our homes, and know the blessedness of 
self-sacrifice and bring us together again, the better prepared to 
do the work which waits on us. In the spirit of the world's 
Great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, I would like unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp certain correspondence and afi- 
davits in relation to actual homesteaders living on lands now 
contested by a railroad company in the State of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks by publishing certain tele- 

8, affidavits, and so forth, about homesteads. Is there ob- 
ection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Is there objection to the approval of the 
Journal? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on House bill 6143. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks on the bill up last Wednes- 
day when the House adjourned and which will be in order in a 
few minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting remarks 
made by Mrs. Cushman, the mother of the late Francis W. 
Cushman, ou woman's duty in politics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Two or three days ago the President sent a message here, 
which was duly read in the House, about building a legation at 
Habana, and asking au appropriation of $100,000, accompanied 


by a letter from the Secretary of State to the Secretary of War, 
and the Chair ordered the message printed and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and also that the accompanying 
document be printed; but he did not notice that there was a 
plan of the legation in it, and, without objection, the Chair will 
ask that the plan of the legation be printed as a part of the 
document. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs desire to have this printed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair really does not know whether it 
does or not. 

Mr. MANN. It probably will not be printed until after Con- 
gress adjourns if the plan goes in. 

The SPEAKER. Well, let it stand over, then. 

Mr. MANN. If they want it, all right. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 6867. An act to increase and fix the compensation of 
ae ee of customs for the customs collection district of 

maha. 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication from the Secretary of War. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The SPEAKER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sin: In accordance with the 8 of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith report of the National Forest Commission for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to the 
lands N and procedure adopted, it is requested that in ad- 
dition to the usual number of copies printed there be printed an addi- 
tional 1,000 copies. ~ 

Very respectfully, 


DECEMBER 19, 1914. 


LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War, President. 

The SPEAKER. The Secretary of War asks that 1,000 extra 
copies of this be printed. It is the report of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission. He says there is a great demand for 
it. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think they ordered some extra copies printed 
in the Senate. I think it ought to go to the Committee on 
Printing. 

The SPEAKER. There is another question about this. There 
are two maps to go with this, and the Committee on Agricul- 
ture wants the maps printed. Is there objection to having the 
maps printed along with the document? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This is referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, together with the document, and ordered printed, in- 
cluding the map. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that it may 
be difficult to proceed with Calendar Wednesday to-day, and I 
am anxious to conserve Calendar Wednesday as far as possible, 
because there are some bills that ought to be considered at this 
session, and the only chance for them to be considered will be 
on Calendar Wednesday. I understand the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has some general debate if he can go 
ahead with the Post Office bill to-day. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the business of Calendar Wednesday 
be transferred until next Thursday. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, how 
much time remains for general debate on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill? SY 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not mean to say next Thursday, 
but Thursday week from to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. How much time for general debate remains on 
the Post Office appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. Not quite two hours. 

Mr. MANN. I am told by the gentleman from Minnesota that 
gentlemen to whom he had promised time are not present. One 
of them has been ill for some time and is not always present, 
but was here late last night. I think it would not be con- 
venient. 

Mr. MADDEN. Could you not consider the bill under the five- 
minute rule? 

Mr. MANN. You can not consider the Post Office bill under 
the five-minute rule to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We might go ahead under the five- 
minute rule, and questions that are objected to can go to the end 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that, although I think 
likely one of the first things 

Mr. MOON. What is the suggestion? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. To take up the bill under the five- 
pa nee and the questions that are objected to go to the end 
of the 

Mr. MOON. We might do some of it that way, but that is a 
mighty unsatisfactory way of disposing of the bill. If it is 
satisfactory, however, to members of the Post Office Committee 
and gentlemen on the other side, I do not object. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not understand the suggestion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The proposition is here that we pass 
today’s business—Calendar Wednesday’s—over to December 
31, and that we take up the Post Office bill to-day and consume 
such portion of the general debate as the gentlemen are ready 
to consume, and let the balance go over, and then to read the 
bill under the five-minute rule, and any paragraphs that are 
objected to to go to the end of the bill, to be considered when 
it is taken up after the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Any paragraph objected to? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Samwvuent W. Smr] said he could not be here, and all the other 
members of the Post Office Committee belonging to the Repub- 
lican side are absent, except the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Samira is here. I saw him about five 
minutes ago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I saw him, and he said he could not 
remain. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there not some of the general debate that 
can be had to-day? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I suppose so. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there not some gentleman on that side 
ready to debate? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have not discovered any orator on 
my side yet, but I might discover one later. 2 

Pere BORLAND. It seems to me it is a good time to get rid 
of it. 

Mr. MOON. I will suggest to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Sreenerson] that we do not intend to use any more time 
in general debate. 


Mr. STEENERSON. I have had only one application, and 


that for 10 minutes; but I want to give public notice 

Mr. MOON. Suppose you let that gentleman speak, then, if 
the others come in and want to speak afterwards, you may use 
up the balance of your time, so far as I am concerned, under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The understanding is that any para- 
graph that is objected to will go over? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Any paragraph that any Member does 
not care to have taken up to-day. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would say to the gentleman that I do 
not know whether the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD], who is very active in the matter, has any objection or 
not, but I am willing to agree to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the business of to-day, Calendar Wednesday, be transferred 
to Thursday, December 31, in order that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] may move to go into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to take up the Post 
Office bill, with the understanding that general debate may 
proceed as long as anybody wants to debate; that the balance 
of the time of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
that is not consumed to-day can be consumed next week when 
we meet, and the bill shall be read under the five-minute rule, 
and any paragraph that is objected to shall go over to the end 
of the bill and be considered after the Christmas holidays, when 
the bill is taken up. 

Mr. WEBB. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WEBB. That request would simply mean that the bill 
now pending on Calendar Wednesday will come up for consid- 
eration next Wednesday and not next Thursday week? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It will go until Calendar Wednesday 
of next week. 

The SPEAKER. The bill now pending would come up Wednes- 
day of next week. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that the business to-day under 
the Calendar Wednesday rule be transferred until to-morrow 
week, and that the House now resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider the 
Post Office bill; that such gentlemen as are ready to speak in 
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general debate shall proceed to do so, and whatever is left of 
that time shall go over, and the bill shall be read; and such 
parts of it as are objected to shall go over until the end of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I suggest it is impracticable and not a very orderly way to pre- 
ceed to have the bill read subject to having provisions go over 
at the suggestion of any Member. We are not going to make any 
real progress by doing that. I have no objection to general de- 
bate on the bill to-day, and I have no objection to considering 
the bill regularly with the requirement of a quorum. But I do 
think it is wrong to consider matters and have them go over if 
anybody objects to them. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
make this inquiry: When the Congress recesses it will meet 
next Tuesday. If there is not a quorum in the city now, after 
400 Members were here last night, I presume there will not be 
a quorum next Tuesday, and I do not see that you can ex- 
pedite business any, because the Post Office bill will come up 
next Tuesday in the regular order of procedure. But would we 
be in any better shape next Tuesday unless some arrangement 
was made about Tuesday? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I find so much opposition to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 
particularly from members of the committee, that I believe that 
I shall give notice that I shall not make a motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
to consider this bill until Tuesday next. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama this question, in view of what he just said about 
next Tuesday: Would it not be desirable to make next Tuesday 
a Unanimous Consent Calendar day, so that we may dispose of 
some of the business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar? It 
is almost certain that you can not get very far with the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would the gentleman include in that the 
Private Calendar? We have not called that for some time. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we will undoubtedly call the Private Cal- 
endar some time before the end of the session, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the gentleman willing to take up the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar to-day? 

Mr. MANN. So far as I am concerned, I am willing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I first understood from the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that he was willing to go ahead 
to-day; but his statement, just made, was that he desired not 
to do so, so that if that is the case there is no use in putting 
the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent to postpone the business of to-day 
until next Thursday—that is, until to-morrow week—and, pend- 
ing that, he asks the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
if he gets into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union on the Post Office appropriation bill to agree that 
those gentlemen who are ready to make speeches under general 
debate shall proceed to do so, and the rest of general debate shall 
go over, and that the bill shall be read and such parts of it 
as are not objected to by anybody shall be passed upon, and the 
pana to which objection is made shall go over. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BRYAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want the Committee on the Judiciary to understand that so far 
as this shipowners’ bill, to dodge liability in case of the death 
of employees and passengers, is concerned, in all probability it 
will be in the same condition when Calendar Wednesday comes 
as it is in to-day, because I do not intend to allow that bill to 
be passed until we get a quorum or allow the present status of 
it to be changed. 

The SPEAKER. 
here. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
RELY] objects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent, inasmuch as the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] has indicated that he is not willing to go ahead with 
Calendar Wednesday without a quorum—and evidently there is 
not a quorum in town—that Unanimous Consent Calendar be 
taken up in lieu of Calendar Wednesday, 


The chances are that there will be a quorum 


1914. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the Unanimous Consent Calendar be taken 
up to-day in lieu of Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would that mean also that the Speaker would 
have the right to entertain a motion to suspend the rules? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I did not include that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. REILLY] objected only to that part of the 
request touching the appropriation bill. I do not think he ob- 
jeeted to the second part of the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama with respect to Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. He objected; that is all there is about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that 
we may take up the Unanimous Consent Calendar in lieu of the 
business that is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the Unanimous Consent Calendar to- 
day instead of the business in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I feel obliged to 
objeet to that request, and I do it for this reason: The Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar is one of the most important calendars 
that the House can consider, and each Member of the House is 
entitled to know when it is to be considered. To take it up in 

the absence of a large number of Members might not be doing the 
right thing. Therefore I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to ar- 
range for the House to work to-day without a quorum, which 
we have not got. It seems impossible to do so, and I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to with- 
hold that for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks the 
gentleman from Alabama to withhold his motion for a moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, I ask unanimous consent, rather than 
make it a question of personal privilege, to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes on a 
personal matter. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much to rise for the 
purpose of making a personal statement this morning. I do 
not know whether under ordinary circumstances I would have 
done so, because much is said in debate that should be taken 
as debate merely and not too seriously; but so many Members 
have spoken to me about the comments made by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan] yesterday on the speech that I 
delivered here on the prohibition question that I feel it neces- 
sary, having read in the Record this morning what he said, to 
say a few words. I am glad he is here to take notice, because 
I was not present yesterday when his remarks were made. Had 
I been present, of course I would not have permitted those re- 
marks and insinuations against my personal integrity, against 
my morality, against my home, against my children, to have 
gone unchallenged. 

I do not want to magnify the importance of the gentleman 
from Washington. I renlize that most of us have taken his 
measure in this House. I do not intend to be sarcastic in this 
at all; because the gentleman from Washington may be con- 
scientious, he may not be hypocritical, he may not be demagogic, 
and I trust he is neither. But the gentleman from Washington 
has a flippant way of saying things about other Members. 
Some of us may be guilty of the same offense. The gentleman 
from Washington some time ago inserted in the Recorp certain 
things about 

Mr. BRYAN. I hope the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. MOORE. No; I will not permit the gentleman. 

ot SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will make the point of no quorum, then, I 
want it understood that I am to proceed after him. 

The SPEAKER. Well, but the gentleman must obey the rules 
of the House, and he can not interrupt a Member when he has 
the floor without his consent. 

Mr. BRYAN. I merely want it understood that I am going to 
make the point of no quorum, unless I am allowed to proceed 
after him, by unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not make any such bargain 
with the gentleman. 

a M FITZGERALD. No; and nobody else will make any 
argain. 


Mr. MOORE. I realize that the gentleman from Washington 
belongs to that element of our citizenship which believes its 
views. must prevail, and which thinks there is only one side to 
a question, and that is the side to which it gives its adherence, 
He believes there are no two parties to any problem; and there 
are no rules that apply to a man who believes he has the right 
to do what the gentleman from Washington thinks he has a 
right to do, regardless of any rights that others may reserve to 
themselves or which they are entitled to under the rules or 
under the law. 5 

Now, I do not intend unduly to advertise the gentleman from 
Washington, because I think that is what the gentleman is 
after. I think the gentleman’s particular specialty here is to 
get as much notice taken of him as anyone may be inclined to 
give. I say this good-humoredly, because the gentleman from 
Washington is a good-humored man. But I wish to say that 
when he invades the privacy of my home and speaks of those 
things of which he does not know; when he undertakes to mis- 
interpret my motives, which he has no right to do, I have a 
right to resent what he says. And I say this in all kindness, 
because if I were to attribute to him things which he did not 
believe, if I were to ascribe to him motives that did not accord 
with his own principles, he would have the same right to criti- 
cize me. 

Yesterday I made a perfectly fair argument upon the pro- 
hibition question. It is in the Recorp and speaks for itself. I 
have conscientious convictions on that subject. I have no 
leader on either side of the question—neither a prohibition 
leader nor a liquor leader. The best guide I have is my own 
conscience, and my conscience is supported by my understanding 
of the teachings of the Master Himself when He came upon this 
earth not to punish but to save the souls of men. 

The gentleman from Washington took exception to what I had 
to say, and made capital for himself before that vast audience 
ADER sat here yesterday throughout the discussion. As to me, 
he said: 

There is one tleman who made a g ee here to-day for the wets 
who, I think, is the most consistent of all who have spoken, and that is 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. MOORE]. 

For his suggestion of consistency I am duly thankful, but his 
statement that I spoke for the “ wets ” is an inference and is not 
true. I did not speak for the “wets,” as he understands them. 
and as I understand them. I spoke for what I believed to have 
been the best thing for all the people under the circumstances. 
I took no side for liquor, nor did I undertake to defend liquor 
in any part of the speech. I spoke as a legislator, for that 
which seemed to me to be just and right. 

The gentleman from Washington continued: 

Who stood here and defended the saloon as an institution. 

I did not defend the saloon as an institution. That state- 
ment is gratuitous; that statement is scandalous; that state- 
ment is untrue. The gentleman continued: 

S ae right along with it he defended open prostitution as an institu- 


That statement is gratuitous; that statement is scandalous; 
and that statementis false. I did not defend open prostitution ; 
I do realize what the gentleman from Washington and some 
others will not admit, that prostitution does exist, and in the 
spirit of Christ, whom they profess to serve, more with the lip 
than I do, I believe that something should be done to relieve 
that condition; to relieve and redeem those souls, if possible; to 
strengthen their lives, if possible, rather than by law and force, 
to ever and eternally curse them and send them to damnation. 
[Applause.] Upon this question I am no hypocrite; upon this 
question I do not vote or speak as a hypocrite. I realize that 
these unfortunate women are in the world; I realize that the 
cause of their sinning is man himself. I do not excuse the man, 
and I am ready to forgive the woman. I do not want to curse 
them nor deprive them of the right to fall upon their knees and 
ask for redemption. Christ Himself was crucified for doing 
that which some men are being crucified for to-day—standing 
for the rights of humanity. 

The gentleman from Washington who is the representative of 
those who want to curse and eternally damn rather than save 
the wretched soul goes on and says: 

He believed that the house of ill fame was right as an institution. 

That statement is gratuitous, maliciously scandalous, and is 
as false as hell, He continues: 

He did not defend the practices— 


The gentleman from Washington seems to have had some 
opinions on this subject— 
but he believed in maintaining the segregated district. 

I have said here before that vice prevails. I am not satisfied 
it has been eradicated because we have passed a law. The 
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question is one of treatment. I have heard of these women 
being taken from their haunts and driven hither and yon. I 
recall an instance where in a large eastern city a spectacular 
raid was made upon one of these places. The women were 
driven out, so that all the world might see, even the little chil- 
dren for whom men pleaded here so piteously yesterday—those 
little children who have been made to sign petitions asking 
sedate Members of Congress to vote upon these great moral 
questions, sometimes contrary to their consciences and convie- 
tions. I have heard of instances where women have been taken 
out to be made a spectacle of, and then when they appealed to 
those who pointed out their sins there was no helping hand, 
simply a curse and the advice to go on—somewhere, nowhere. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask, Mr. Speaker, for three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks that 
his time be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask permission that I may have as much time to answer as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania; that is, that I may have eight 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks that 
he may proceed for eight minutes after the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has closed. 

Mr. MOORE. Reserying the right to object, I will say that 
I have no objection to the gentleman from Washington befoul- 
ing his nest as long as he sees fit. 

Mr. BRYAN. It will be the nest of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington must not 
infringe on any man's time without his consent. Is there ob- 
jection to the request that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may have three minutes more and the gentleman from Wash- 
igton may have eight minutes to reply? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have read enough of the 
speech of the gentleman from Washington. It is composed of 
scandal and billingsgate, and I suppose there will be more, be- 
cause the gentleman is a master of that art—and that is about 
the only one that he is master of. I have observed his brief 
career in this House only and have not had time to hunt him 
up. He seems to have been something of a wanderer vn the 
Ro of the earth, until he finally landed in the State of Wash- 
ngton. 

The people there appear to have got his measure, for they 
have called him back from Congress. Let him, as he proposes, 
make the most of his invasion of my character. Let him go to 
my next-door neighbors to find out what they think of their 
Representative. I welcome the scrutiny. When it comes to the 
moral issue, when it comes to the question of right or wrong, 
when it comes to the question of sincerity or hypocrisy, I would 
a thousand times rather stand here and before God with the 
conscience I have than be a hypocrite and a scandalmonger, 
even though the galleries applaud it. Mr. Speaker, I guess 
that is enough. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, so far as the insult, the billings- 
gate that the inhabitant of Pennsylvania and the denizen of Phila- 
delphia has just delivered himself of is concerned, I will say this: 
I am not at all surprised that that kind of language should come 
from him and that that kind of a position should be taken by 
him. What I said yesterday was, every word of it, especially 
so far as it referred to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, true, 
exactly as stated, and any statement that there is anything 
false in that 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Not until I conclude. 

Mr. MOORE. I have just said that it is false. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania must not 
interrupt without the consent of the gentleman from Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. BRYAN. The statement of the gentleman that what I 
said was false 

Mr. MOORE. I return the statement to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania must 
observe the rules of the House, as well as the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I beg the Chair's pardon. 

Mr. BRYAN. The statement of the inhabitant of Phila- 
delphia is as false as his utterance was proprostitute yesterday. 
When we had up the Kenyon bill here the gentleman got down 
into the pit there, and about the only man in all the roll of all 
of the Members of Congress who would open his mouth on 
behalf of the restricted district of the city of Washington, and 


inferentially the restricted district of his own City of Brotherly 
Love, so called, was Mr. Moore. 

Mr. MOORE. Speaking for humanity. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, yes! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania must not 
interject remarks while sitting in his seat. 

Mr. MOORE. I beg the Chair's pardon again. 

Mr. BRYAN. He opposed the principle of the Kenyon bill. He 
opposed the idea of doing away with these segregated districts, 
and then yesterday in his speech he backed up his argument 
made then by making that common brothel argument, that is 
furnished by every foul-mouthed brothel in the country, that 
when you do cut out the restricted districts you scatter the 
vice all over the city—just like he was making an argument 
that when you do prohibit a saloon you scatter the illicit sale 


of liquor all over the city, and here is what I said—and while 


he was speaking the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said 
something in an undertone, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania retorted, “Perhaps you know more about it than I do.“ 
The gentleman from Ohio, who has the respect of every man in 
this House, certainly to as measured a degree as the gentle- 
man—Mr, Moorr—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman to order. The 
gentleman knows the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The correct way to refer to a Member of 
the House 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the word “ gentle- 
man.” [Laughter.]} 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. Did I say Mr. Moore,” or what did I say? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman did not observe 
the rules of the House, and if he does not observe them I shall 
insist upon his taking his seat. 

The SPEAKER. The correct way to refer to another Member 
of the House is as the gentleman from so and so or as the 
Member, not “Mr. Moore” or “Tom Moore” or anything of 
the sort. 

Mr. BRYAN, Well, the Member from Pennusylvania—that is 
all right, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and then the gentleman can say, paren- 
thetically, “ Mr. Moore.” 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; Mr. Moore made this remark to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and the gentleman from Ohio told me after- 
wards that it was about as gross an insult as he had ever 
received, a public insult thrown at him in that form; and here 
is what I said: 

There is one gentleman— 

I said “ gentleman,” and what do you think of that? [laugh- 
ter]— y 
who made a speech here to-day for the wets who, I think, is the most 
consistent of all who have spoken 

Mr. Speaker, I did not accuse him of anything wrong 
and that is the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moongl. who stood 
here and defended the saloon as an institutlon— 

Why, he told us that originally they had 6,000 saloons in 
Philadelphia, and that by benign and beneficient laws passed by 
the City of Brotherly Love the number was reduced to 2,000 
and that it is the most law-abiding city in the country; and he 
defended that proposition and the licensing of saloons, and there 
is no question about his defending them in exactly the words 
I said— 
and right along with it he defended open prostitution as an institution. 
He believed that the house of ill fame was right as an institution. He 
did not defend the practices, but he believed in maintaining the segre- 
gated districts. He believed in maintaining segregated districts in this 
country for houses of prostitution, and the two go together. 

I say that the gentleman made that identical argument, and it 
comes with very poor grace for him to come here to-day and say 
that a plain, clear, clean-cut statement of his argument befouls 
his nest; that a clear, clean-cut statement of the argument that 
he make causes him to be accused of ill and filthy practices or 
views, or something of that kind. 

I did not accuse him of anything in the world except his own 
language, and there is no gentleman, there is no fair person, who 
will interpret the remarks be made, who can fail to come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Moore is opposed to the Kenyon bill, as he 
was here before, and as he expressed that opposition yesterday 
and gave the failure of the Kehyon law, as he alleges, here in 
the city of Washington as a reason and a ground for his sup- 
port of the liquor interests or his opposition to the Hobson 
amendment. I certainly can not understand the processes by 
which any person could render any other judgment. ‘That is 
exactly the fact, and he did make that defense. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, the remarks that he 
makes about me and about my own standing in the community 
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where I live do not bear out. There is no truth in it, and, as 


-I have said before, his utterances along those lines are just as 
false as his argument was proprostitute, just exactly, and there 
is no question about his position. 

There is no question about the views he takes, and when I 
said that the saloon and the brothel.go together, when I said 
the segregated districts and licensed saloons were defended from 
the same source, I said-exactly the truth, and I find verification 
for it in his argument. I.did not mean to asperse the character 
of the gentleman at all. I gloried, I said, in his consistency, 
and I supposed that he would stand ‘to-day for what he said 
yesterday. The matter of licensing houses of that kind is always 
brought up in every city where the liquor traffic is licensed, and 
it is argued that they ought to be licensed, that the women 
ought to be brought up and made to pay a regular license. That 
is the theory and doctrine. of the restricted districts which the 
gentleman defended. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say something about the character of 
the gentleman from Philadelphia along the line he spoke about 
my character, but there is nothing to it. [Laughter.] 

HOLIDAY .ADJOURBNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the concurrent 
resolution previously agreed to, adjourned to meet Tuesday, De- 
cember 29, 1914, at 12 O' elock noon. 


z EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 


taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the hecrstary of the Treasury, transmitting 
revised or supplemental estimates of appropriations for public 
buildings, construction and sites, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1430); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions in the case of 
Felix Scott Chambers v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1431); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation for a clerk to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Fisheries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 1432); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1916, 
for defraying:the cost of maintenance and extensions and better- 
ments of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system (H. Doc. No. 1433); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
item of proposed legislation to be incorporated in the sundry 
civil bill relating to appropriation for Hygienic Laboratory, Pub- 
lic Health and Marine-Hospital Service (H. Doc. No. 1484) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting letter 
from the National Association of United States Civil Service 
Employees at Navy ‘Yards and Stations, Passaic, N. J., of scale 
of salaries adopted at the annual convention held at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 9, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1485); to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of an opinion of the Attorney General relating to the 
Government's claim against the central branch, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. (H. Doc. No. 1436); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
the National Forest Reservation Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service for 
the fiscal year 1914 (H. Doc. No. 1393); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. s 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 


(H. R. 16875) to promote the safety of employees and passen- 
gers on railroads engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1249), which said bill and .report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


‘Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 20327) to increase the per- 
sonnel of the Army and organize a reserve force of citizen 
soldiery ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 20328) to re- 
model the old post-office building at Austin, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee.on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 20329) to effect certain re- 
forms in the civil service by segregating clerks and employees of 
the white race from those of African blood and descent; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 20339) to define the rights and 
privileges of the trustees of municipally owned interstate rail- 
ways and construing the act to regulate commerce with reference 
thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20340) to 
increase the appropriation for a publice building at Elkins, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 20830) granting a pension 
to Sarah E. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20331) for the relief of George E. Megee; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 20332) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Jane Bush; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 20333) granting a pension 
to William F. Leach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 20334) granting an increase of 
pronon to Isaac Bernkopf; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 20335) to 
appoint J. D. Nevin a second lieutenant.on the active list of the 
United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20336) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel P. Murrell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 20337) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 20338) granting an increase 
of pension to Job Ingram; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Missouri, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the executive committee of the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, relative to work of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: ‘Memorial of 150 men 
of the Men's Fraternity,. Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
and Men's Bible Class of Temple Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
and sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on Rules. > 

Also, memorial of the executive committee of the Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association of Texas, relative to work of Bureau of Animal 
Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr.:KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of the Friends 
Society, of Providence; the Friends Bible School, of Providence; 
Franklin Perry, Russell H. Perry, and Henry F. Perry, of Green- 
ville, all in the State of Rhode Island, favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Columbus Branch, No. 689, Catholic Knights 
of America, of Providence, R. I., favoring protection for priests 
and sisters in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, Petitions in favor of woman suffrage from Barton P. 
Jenks, of Providence; Mrs. John W. Ellis, of Woonsocket: C. 
A. Crombe, of Wickford; Mrs. William H. Park, of Pawtucket; 
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and Ellen M. Anthony, of Providence, all in the State of Rhode 
Island; to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Mrs. C. O. Baltzell, of Princeton, 
chairman of the First District Woman’s Franchise League; 
Francis C. Hankins and Dr. Mary E. Phelps, of the Evansville 
Branch, Woman’s Franchise League; and Luella C. Embree, of 
the Woman’s Franchise League of Princeton, all in Indiana, 
in favor of the Bristow-Mondell resolution proposing Federal 
constitutional amendment providing that right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Division No. 154, Charles Setter, secretary, favoring the Cum- 
mins-Goeke boiler-inspection bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Bureau 
of Animal Industry employees, indorsing the Lobeck-Lewis bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs. L. F. Kreymoborg, favoring the Bristow- 
Mondell resolution for woman suffrage; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, protesting against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of sundry business men of Polk, 
Hordville, and Stromsburg, Nebr., favoring House bill 5308; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspax, December 29, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou dost fill our lives with precious memories. 
We have come out of the joyous season of the Christmas time, 
out of the holiest day in our Christian calendar, with the 
memories of home associations, the friendships, with the hopes 
created in us by the Christian faith, with the blessed ministry 
of a Christian civilization about us. We have come out of this 
holy season to address ourselves once more to the tasks of 
life. We remember the ideal life whose coming to the world 
we have commemorated, the standard of all greatness, the 
touchstone of all truth, the guide unto all the blessed destiny 
beyond us. Grant us the Christ spirit in all we undertake for 
our fellow men and for our country. Guide us unto great suc- 
cess and prosperity in our national life. We ask it for the sake 
of Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 

NATHAN Gorr, a Senator from the State of West. Virginia, 
appeared in his seat to-day, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication: 


UNITED States SENATE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 191}. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I 5 7 Hon. CLAUDE 
Avaustus SWANSON, a Senator from the State of Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
JAMES P. CLARKE, 
esident pro tempore. 

Mr. SWANSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed that the Journal of the last legislative day be read. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, December 23, 
1914, was read and approved. 


LEGATION BUILDING, HABANA, CUBA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, requesting that the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives an item for the acquisition of legation premises at Habana, 
Cuba, amounting to $100,000. 

This request has my hearty approval, and I venture to urge 
this appropriation upon the Congress with great earnestness. 
I think that the whole country now sees how desirable it is 
that we should be upon the same ‘voting of advantage in for- 
eign capitals that other Governments are. This purchase is 
recommended in the spirit of the recent policy sanctioned by 


Congress in these matters, and I sincerely hope that we may 
nog miss this unusual opportunity in the city of Habana. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
THe Wuire House, December 22, 1914. 
[Letter and inclosure accompanied similar message to the 
House of Representatives, ] 


RATES FOR OCEAN TRANSPORTATION (S. DOC. No. 673). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 18th instant, a preliminary report relative to 
the increased rates for ocean transportation since July 1, 1914, 
together with certain facts which adversely affect or injure 
American commerce, and so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The communication is in response to a reso- 
lution submitted by me, and I ask that it be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication and ac- 
companying papers will be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

POWELL SCHOOL (S. DOC. NO. 674). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the acting president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation for buildings and grounds, public buildings, 
District of Columbia, for an eight-room addition to the Powell 
School, $66,000, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
3 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


STREETS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC. NO. 675). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, submitting an estimate of appropriation 
for inclusion in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill for in- 
creasing the width of roadway of Fourteenth Street NW., be- 
tween F Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, to 70 feet. which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the an- 
nual report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 
ended October 31, 1914, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

CREDENTIALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair Jays before the Sen- 
ate the credentials of Hon. James W. WapswortH, Jr., chosen 
by the electors of the State of New York a Senator from that 
State for the term beginning March 4, 1915. The credentials 
are duly certified by the governor of the State. The Secretary 
will read the credentials in full, and if there be no objection, 
rei will be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 

ons. ` 

The credentials were read and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 

Mr. PERKINS presented the credentials of JAuxs D. PHELAN, 
chosen by the electors of the State of California a Senator from 
that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which were 
read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer as Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 6227. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Nor- 
folk-Berkley Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, to construct a - 
bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in 
Virginia ; 

S. 6687. An act to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Ohio River a short 
distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between 
Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sciotoville, Ohio; and f 

H. R. 6939. An act to reimburse Edward B. Kelley for moneys 
expended while superintendent of the Rosebud Indian Agency 
in South Dakota. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented resolutions of the 
Municipal Council of Bolinao, Province of Pangasinan, Phil- 
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ippine Islands, favoring the passage of the so-called Jones bill, 
for the self-government of the Philippine people, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a telegram from the Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) Board of Trade. It is short, and I would be glad 
to have it read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

BRUNSWICK, GA., December 26, 191}, 


Senator HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


This organization protests emphatically the action of the English 
Government in declaring naval stores and resinous products absolutely 
contraband of war. The South has suffered the loss of untold millions 
. . the effects of the European war on her three great sources of 
wealth—cotton, lumber, and naval stores. If this action of Great Brit- 
ain is allowed to stand, the naval-stores industry will be brought to a 
standstill and its recovery will require many years. No American in- 
dustry has suffered such serious reverses as have been endured sS the 
naval-stores industry during the past 18 months, and Great Britain's 
action may well be the blow that will kill this rich source of revenue 
and profit to the South. We urge you to use every means in your 2 
to have the United States Government take a firm stand against this 


action of Great Britain, 
THe BRUNSWICK BOARD OF TRADE, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Long Island and Brooklyn, in the State of New York, praying 
for the prohibition of the exportation of contraband of war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for the prohibition of exportation of contraband 
of war, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. THORNTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minden, La., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Oregon, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for the enactment of rural-credit legislation and refer- 
endum on war declarations, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of Bert J. Clark Camp, No. 12, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Oregon, of Me- 
Minnville, Oreg., praying for the enactment of national-defense 
legislation, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Adolph Wagner, 
of Concord, N. H., remonstrating against the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to Europe, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Laramie County, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Good- 
land, Fort Scott, and Osawatomie, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the enactment of legislation for the further inspec- 
tion of locomotive boilers, which were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
pensions for civil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Winfield 
and Ness City, in the State of Kansas, praying for national pro- 
hibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Welling- 
ton, Kans., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Divide, Colo., 
remonstrating against the exclusion of anti-Catholic publica- 
tions from the mail, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. > 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit ex- 

. portation of contraband. of war, which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIELDS presented petitions of the Lookout Mountain 
Christian Endeavor Society, of Chattanooga; of the Baptist 


Sunday School of Cumberland Gap; of the First Cumberland 


Presbyterian Sunday School of Chattanooga; of the quarterly 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Fay- 
etteville; of the Baptist Tabernacle Sunday School, of Chatta- 
nooga; of ihe Whiteside Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School, of Chattanooga; of the St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday School, of Chattanooga; of sundry citizens of Winches- 
ter, Madisonville, Soddy, Big Sandy, New Market, Copperhill, 
Kingston, Maryville, Sale Creek, Howell, Westport, Decherd, 
Livingston, and Briceville; of the congregations of the Nazarene 
Church, of Erin; the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Knoxville, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Kenton; the Presbyterian Church of Benton; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Franklin; the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South, of Savannah; and the New Providence Presby- 
terlan Church, of Maryville, all in the State of Tennessee, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent the exporta- 
tion of munitions of war to belligerent nations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the circulation of anti-Catholic 
publications through the mails, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the circulation of anti-Catholic publications through the mails, 
som were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan. 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit export of 
contraband of war, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against the exclusion of 
anti-Catholic publications from the mails, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry Hebrew organizations 
of New Haven, and of Norwich Camp, No. 75, Order Sons of 
Zion, of Norwich, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day School of Noank; of Nordstjernon Lodge, No. 48, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, of Bridgeport; of sundry citi- 
zens of Bridgeport; and of members of Chapter 1216, Methodist 
Brotherhood, of New London, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have received two telegrams, one from 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., and the other from Pascagoula, Miss., 
which I ask may be received and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Bay Sr. Lours, Miss., December 28, 1914. 
Hon. JAMES K. VARDAMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Announced intention of English Government declaring turpentine and 
rosin absolute contraband of war will prove seriously detrimental to 
the turpentine industry. Will you not invoke the influence of the State 
Department against such action on part of foreign Governments? j 

IMPERIAL NAVAL STORES Co, 
Hancock Naval STORES Co. (LTD.). 
JORDAN RIVER TURPENTINE Co. 
HANCOCK COUNTY BANK. 
MERCHANTS’ BANK, 

W. J. GEX. 


PASCAGOULA, MISS., December 28, 191}. 
Hon. JAMES K. VARDAMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I observe that the English Government proposes to declare rosin and 
turpentine absolute contraband of war. Such action would be disastrous 
to a great industry, in which a large number of people in this imme- 
diate section are interested. Will you not use your influence with the 
Secretary of State against the proposed English action? ee 

I. FORD. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have a telegram from I. Wood, of Reno, 
Nev., which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. > 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Reno, NEY., December 21, 191}, 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, Washington, D. 0.: 
The Business Men’s Association of Washoe County, Nev., at a regular 


meeting, has instructed me as secretary to telegraph all Nevada Repre- 
sentatives to oppose national prohibition, 


I. Woop. 
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Mr, KERN presented a petition of the State legislative board 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of Indiana, pray- 
ing for the enactment of further boiler-inspection legislation, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Logansport, 
Ind., praying for the enaetment of legislation to prohibit ex- 
portation of contraband of war, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Owen 
County, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide a volunteer officers’ retirement list, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Iron Molders’ Local 
Union, of Musicians’ Local Union No. 25, of Teamsters’ Local 
Union No. 144, of Coopers’ Local Union No. 66, of Tailors’ 
International Union, and of Stationary Firemen's Local Union, 
all of Terre Haute, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against national proLibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Spokane, Wash., praying for the creation of a 
national security commission, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Emma L, Parks, president, 
Mrs, D. J. Orner, vice president, and other officers and mem- 
bers of the University Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Seattle, Wash, praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of the National Pacific 
Oil Co., of Coalinga, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the leasing of the public lands, ete., which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

He also presented a memorial of the passenger steamboat 
lines of the Great Lakes, remonstrating against the so-called 
La Follette seamen's bill unless passenger and excursion 
steamers on the Great Lakes are exempted, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. Ki 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Council of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation look- 
ing to the betterment of the condition of employees in the 
Canal Zone, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. à 

He also presented petitions of sundry fraternal organizations 
of Los Gatos, San Jose, Creston, and Oakland, and of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Truckee, Quincy, Grass Valley, and Decoto, 
all in the State of California, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide pensions for civil-service employees, which 
were referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

Mr, BURLEIGH presented a memorial of the Congregation 
Beth Israel, of Bangor, Me., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide a literacy test for immigrants to 
this country, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, CLAPP presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, remonstrating against the enactment of a literacy test 
for immigrants to this country, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented the petition of George W. Freerks and 120 
other citizens of Ortonville, Minn., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the exportation of contraband of war, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Ju 5 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Monte- 
zuma, N. X., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION AND RURAL CREDIT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred Senate resolution 507, submitted 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], to report it fa- 
vorably without amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 1,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 214, part 1, Rixt -third Congress, first session, entitled 
“Agricultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe,“ for the use 
of the Senate document room, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. My attention was diverted. To what document 
does it refer? 

Mr, FLETCHER. It is the resolution in reference to Senate 
Document 214. The committee approved it this morning.. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 


Mr. JONES. I wish to ask how the document will be dis- 
tributed when printed. Will it be allotted to the different 
Senators pro rata? f 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘They will go to the document room. 

Mr. JONES. Then those who get there first will get the 
document. I shall object to the present consideration of the 
resolution. I have a great many requests for the document. 
I think the copies ought to be allotted to different Senators, 
so that we can at least take care of our constituents as far as 
the printing is provided for. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton there is no particular objection to that except that probably 
some Senators will not care for them particularly and there 
are others who will want more than their allotment. If the 
Senator will let me know how many he needs, I shall be very 
glad to see that he gets them. 

Mr. JONES. If there are Senators who do not want them, 
they can very easily transfer their allotment to Senators who 
desire them. I have had 25 or 30 requests already, which I 
have not been able to supply. I am getting requests for it 
almost every day. It is quite a large document and quite an 
important one. I think it should be distributed pro rata among 
Senators, and those who do not need it can very easily transfer 
their allotment to those who do. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Washing- 
ton to let the resolution be considered at this time, when it will 
be open to amendment, and then we can provide for a pro rata 
distribution. I think his suggestion is a very good one. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection if the Senate desires 
to have the resolution amended so that they will go to the 
folding room instead of to the document room. 

Mr. JONES. With that amendment I will have no objection 
to the resolution. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let the resolution be considered and 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington object to the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES, I do not, with the understanding that the chair- 
man of the committee will have no objection to having the reso- 
lution amended so that the documents will go to the folding 
room instead of to the document room. : 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the amendment I suggested. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the documents go.to the folding 
room, Goes not the law require that they shall be distributed 
not only to Senators but also be sent to libraries all over the 
country, and have they not already been distributed in that 
way? 

Mr. FLETCHER. A distribution of that kind has already 
been made, so that none of these copies will be sent to the 
libraries. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘They are simply to be distributed 
to Senators? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; to Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out the words “document room” 
from the end of the resolution, so as to read “ for the use of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. JONES. That carries the document to the folding room? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


REPORT ON RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably with an amendment Senate resolution 508, pro- 
viding for printing additional copies of Senate Document 380, 
and I ask for its present consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider th 
resolution, which was read, as follows: t 


rin 
80, ts , Sixty-third Co! „ Second ses- 
sion, entitled ee Seal 124.2 S 1 85 
Credit,“ for the use of the Senate document room. 

The amendment of the committee was, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out 10“ and insert “5.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I think the resolution should be amended the 
same as the other resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Strike out from the end of the resolution the 
words “ document room.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 7061) granting an increase of pension to Allen P. 
Gilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 7062) granting an increase of pension to Ellen Lyle 
Mahan; and 

A bill (S. 7063) granting an increase of pension to Caro G. 
Moore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 7064) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building at Ashland, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 7065) for the appointment of William Sooy Smith, 
late a brigadier general of United States Volunteers, to the 
rank of brigadier general on the retired list of the United States 
Army; and 

A bill (S. 7066) for the relief of Amos Dahuff (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 7067) providing for appeals in bankruptcy matters, 
and repealing sections 24 and 25 of “An act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 7068) granting a pension to Bernard Christianson ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (8. 7069) to provide for a nominating election for post- 
masters; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 7070) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Harris (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 7071) to provide for the disposition of the public 
lands for the supply of water for irrigation and the generation 
of power; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 7072) granting an increase of pension to La Fayette 
Piatt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REED (for Mr. STONE) : 

A bill (S. 7073) granting an increase of pension to James 
Enloe; 

A bill (S. 7074) granting an increase of pension to John 
Stone; 

A bill (S. 7075) granting an increase of pension to Rachel W. 
Carney (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7076) granting an increase of pension to Alie Me- 
Gloughlin (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7077) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Reames (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 7078) to repeal an act entitled “An act granting to 
the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1912, and to revoke the grant made 
thereby; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 7079) granting an increase of pension to Delilah 
Lobenthal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7080) granting an increase of pension to Asa Gatton 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7081) granting an increase of pension to Ellen Con- 
ley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7082) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Harpham (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7083) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
A. Rice; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 7084) to authorize aids to navigation and other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 7085) granting a pension to Michael Lacey (with 
dccompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7086) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Waters (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 7087) granting an increase of pension to James 
Hammond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7088) granting a pension to Ada Tenney; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 7089) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
2 (With accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 7090) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to patent certain lands to the State of Utah and to 
accept relinquishment from the State of Utah of certain other 
lands in lieu thereof; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 7091) to create an additional judge in the district 
of New Jersey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $130,000 for the purchase of a site and the construction and 
equipment of a building or buildings for a municipal lodging 
house and wood and stone yard in the District of Columbia, 
intended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill (H. R. 19422), which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $88,850 for the support and education of 250 Indian pupils 
at the Indian school at Wahpeton, N. Dak., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian Appropriation bill (H. R. 20150), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$100,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, includ- 
ing secretaries to Members of Congress, who, by reason of the 
duties assigned to them, may be required to return to their 
respective places of appointment, mileage at the rate of 5 cents 
a mile each way, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
legislative, etc., appropriation bill (H. R. 19909), which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$50,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the 
employees of the Senate, who, by reason of the duties assigned 
to them, may be required to return to their respective places of 
appointment, mileage at the rate of 5 cents per mile each way, 
ete., intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 19909), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the support and education of Indian pupils at 
the Indian school at Bismarck, N. Dak., from $20,000 to $45,000, 
intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill 
(H. R. 20150), which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,200 for the salary of a chief clerk at the assay 
office, Salt Lake City, Utah, and also to increase the appropria- 
tion for wages of workmen and other employees at the assay 
office, Salt Lake City, Utah, from $1,500 to $2,000, intended to be 
proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill (H. R. 
19909), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 for the improvement of the Federal building at 
Billings, Mont., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry, 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $6,000 for the appointment of temporary statistical clerks 
and stenographers under the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be selected from the civil service register 
and to be paid at the rate of not exceeding $100 per month, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 19909), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for constructing and equipping a lighthouse tender 
for general service, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Light- 
houses, from $250,000 to $325,000, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 20241) 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 
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Mr. LEE of Maryland submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $9,600 for the purchase of 12 small automobiles for 
the use of the police department in the regulation of traffic, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 19422), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that in the ex- 
penditure of appropriations for public schools in the District of 
Columbia there shall be no discriminating charge made against 
pupils from any State or Territory of the United States, ete., 
intended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 19422), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus claims bill (H. R. 8846), which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


. REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the tion of 
aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—-JAMES GARNETT. 


On motion of Mr. Works, it was 


Ordered, That the 1 1 in the case of James Garnett (S. 1652, 
63d Cong., Ist sess.) withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADDITIONAL MINORITY EMPLOYEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a few days ago, on behalf 
of the minority, I submitted a resolution providing for an addi- 
tional employee in the folding room of the Senate. The resolu- 
tion was agreed to; but I find that even if provision is made 
for such an employee, as I think there will be in a pending 
appropriation bill, there will be no payment of his salary until 
the of the next fiscal year. I therefore submit the 
following resolution, which I send to the desk and ask that it 
be read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 510) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That an additional employee, in behalf of the minority, be 
55 for service in the folding room of the Senate at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
until otherwise provided by law. 


COPPER SHIPMENTS TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


Mr. WALSH. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask that it may be read and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 511) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested, if not incom- 

tible with the punire in to cause 70 be transmitted to the 
Renate copies of all communications transmitted to or received from 
representatives of foreign Governments touching the seizure or deten- 
tion by any lg ere nation of nts of copper from the ports 
of the United Sta — . to neu countries of Europe. 

Copies of any communications so or received touching 
the proclamations of certain of the belli; ts declaring copper to be 
either conditional or absolute contraban 

Copies of any such communications concn the declaration made in 
proclamations of certain of the belligerents to the effect that articles 
shall be liable to ca a 


the are con: 


wit: 

D 2. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of one of His Majesty’s 
principal es of state that the enemy Government is drawing 
supplies for its armed forces from or through a neutral country, he 
may direct that, in respect of ships bound for a port in that eet 
article 85 of the said declaration shall not apply. Such direction shali 

the London Gazette and shall operate until the same is 
is in force a vessel which is 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Thursday morning next, immediately before the conclusion of 
the morning business, I shall address the Senate on the subject 
matter contained in the resolution. 

NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say that in 

naming the delegates from Southern States to the Constitu- 


tional Convention of 1787 in my address of Friday, December 
18, I gave only those who signed the Constitution after its com- 
pletion. I intended also to give the names of others who par- 
ticipated in the convention from these States, but neglected to 
do so. They, were Edmund Randolph, George Mason, George 
Wythe, and James McClurg, from Virginia; Alexander Martin 
and William Richardson Davie, from North Carolina; William 
Pierce and William Houstoun, from Georgia; John Francis 
Mercer and Luther Martin, from Maryland. Of these delegates 
John Francis Mercer and Luther Martin, of Maryland; George 
Wythe and James McClurg, of Virginia; Alexander Martin and 
William Richardson Davie, of North Carolina; William Pierce 
and William Houstoun, of Georgia, were not present on the last 
day of the convention and failed to sign. Edmund Randolph 
and George Mason, of Virginia, were the only ones present on 
the last day who refused to sign. The name Jacob Brown,“ as 
it appears in the Recorp, should be Jacob Broom; that of 

Hu” Williamson should be Hugh Williamson. 

I intended also to refer in that address to the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and to say that, like the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions, it was aimed at the assumption of 
undelegated powers by the General Government and contra- 
dicted in no sense the right of the peoples of the States to 
grant further powers through the regular process of amendment. 
In support of this statement I wish to cite an excerpt from the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Kansas against Colo- 
rado, Two hundred and sixth United States, page 46, in which 
the opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Brewer. 
The excerpt is as follows: 

But the propositi ha 
e 

s t 

Government of enumerated. 2 57 y That this ior 333 
clearly appears from the onstitution, independently of the amend- 
ments, for otherwise there would be an instrument grantin. 
Sager things made operative to t other and distinc 

is natural construction of the original body of the Consti 
made absolutely certain by the tenth amendment, ‘This amendment, 
which was seemingly adopted with prescience of fast such contention 
as the present, disclosed the widespread fear that the National Govern- 
ment pit, under the pressure of a supposed general welfare, attempt 
to exercise powers which had not been tel With equal determi- 
nation the framers intended that no su assumption should ever find 
justification in the organic act, and that if in the future further powers 


seemed necessary they should be nted by the e in the manner 
they had provided for amending that act. 10 285 The powers ‘not 


slative powers affecting the 
ough not expressed in, the 


delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited b. 
it to the States are reserved to States, respectively, — to the -í 
ple.” The argument of counsel ignores the principal factor in 


his 
dis- 


pep etal 
people.of the Unite 
le of all the States— 


to the Nationa ed to the 


ple of the United States, people who adopted the Constitution 

that in the nature of things they could not foresee all the ques- 

tions which might arise in the future, all the circumstances which 

might call for the exereise of further national wers than those 

granted to the United States, and after makin provision for an amend- 

ment to the Constitution by which any n additional powers would 
be granted they reserved to themselves all powers not so delegated, 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further concur- 
rent or other resolutions, the Chair will declare morning busi- 
ness closed. The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sars], stat- 
ing that his train has been delayed some two or three hours 
and requesting me to submit a motion to the Senate which he 
would make if he were present. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House bill 6060, being the 
immigration bill. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The pending amendment is the one offered 
by Mr. Tuomas, as modified, proposing to strike out certain 
words on page 9, lines 6 to 12, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the following classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All allens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Seeretary 
of Labor that som are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
— — poe or racial perseention, whether such persecution be 
evi y overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regulations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 


r ee Le els be eee es Bae pe 4 


- 
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Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I am opposed to the liter- 
acy test embodied in the pending bill; but, if it is to be the 
judgment of the Senate that it should be retained, I am in 
favor of the amendment now pending, which extends the im- 
munity class of aliens so as to embrace those who are escaping 
racial persecution as well as politieal and religious persecution. 

Mr. President, when it is proposed to abandon a policy which 
has contributed much to the greatness of the Republic, the ad- 
vocates of the plan might properly be expected to present some 
reasons justifying the departure which they recommend. The 
reasons that have been advanced are not persuasive to me, and 
to my mind furnish a wholly inadequate basis for the sugges- 
tion that a policy which has been favored by this Government 
since its beginning should now be cast aside. 

The policy of the American Government has always been to 
encourage free and unrestricted immigration. We have held 
out our country as the asylum of the oppressed of all the world, 
and because of that policy we have seen our settlement of three 
millions of people, scattered along the Atlantic coast, grow in a 
little more than a century to one of the great and powerful na- 
tions of the earth. 

What reasons are suggested for the abandonment of this pol- 
icy at this time? It is said that ignorance is a menace in a 
republic. I deny it. Ignorance may be a misfortune, but it ill 
becomes a nation boasting our ideals to penalize the yictims of 
that misfortune. Besides, this proposed literacy test, which is 
designed to check and prevent immigration, is not confined to 
the exclusion of the ignorant. A man may be illiterate and yet 
not ignorant. It has been within the observation of all of us 
that there are many intelligent men who are nevertheless illiter- 
ate, as that term is understood. My mind reverts to a citizen 
of a Southern State who was one of the most intelligent men in 
his community, and yet he could neither read nor write. He 
was a good, law-abiding, industrious citizen, willing to support 
his Government in time of peace and, if need be, in time of war 
to give his life in defense of the liberties of the Republic. Was 
he an undesirable citizen? He was without education, but a 
son of that illiterate was elevated to the high post of attorney 
general of his State and another son came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and made a brilliant reputation that survived his 
departure from that body. 

I knew a resident of a New England State who never 
knew the privilege of learning to read and write, but he was 
a good, honest, industrious citizen. I would match his pa- 
triotism against that of any Member of this body. In his sim- 
ple way he contributed something to the community in which he 
lived, and when he died his influence permeated that State in 
the splendid achievements of two of his sons who had won rank 
and reputation as clergymen and another of whom was elevated 
to the bench of one of the high courts of another State. No, 
Senators, it is a mistake to urge that an illiterate is ignorant; I 
deny it. 

Those aliens who are undesirable are provided against by 
other and specific provisions of this bill. Of course it is said 
that while this system may not be the best means of excluding 
undesirable aliens, it is, nevertheless, as good as any that has 
been proposed. I deny that. We have in other parts of this bill 
safe and adequate provisions tending to exclude from our shores 
all undesirable aliens. It provides for the exclusion specifically 
of all immigrants who are mentally, morally, and physically un- 
fit. We provide for the exclusion of the criminal and the vicious, 
We provide specifically for the exclusion of all who may become 
a charge upon any State or upon any community. How much 
further should you go? Have you not embraced within those 
classes all who would be undesirable? If you have, what ex- 
cuse is there for imposing for the first time in the history of 
the Republic an educational test upon those who seek the oppor- 
tunities and are willing to assume the burdens of living with 
us in this country. 

Why, Senators, if this educational test had been applied 
years ago its operation would have excluded the parents of at 
least one if not two citizens of this Republic who have occupied 
the White House. It would have excluded from our shores 
Nancy Hanks, the sainted mother of Abraham Lincoln. It 
would have made impossible the entrance into our country of 
President Andrew Johnson, who never knew how to write his 
name or read a line until he was taught by his wife after his 
marringe. If that test had been applied years ago, there are 
honorable and distinguished Members of this exalted body who 
would not to-day be occupying seats in this Chamber. 

Senators, we are all a nation of immigrants. Every white 
man in the United States to-day is either an immigrant or the 
descendant of an immigrant. How can you justify yourselves 
now in violating the ideals that you have preached for a cen- 
tury and, with the quintessence of selfishness and ingratitude, 


be willing to close the doors and shut the gates upon those 
unhappy people in other lands who are looking forward to the 
day when they may be free men upon the free soil of this great 
Republic? 

It is suggested that by permitting free and unrestricted immi- 
gration we are doing some injustice to American workmen; that 
the foreigner comes into competition with American labor. 
Senators, that has been true for a century; and what is the 
result of this competition, such as it has been, for that long 
time? In no place in all the world are the wages of the laborer 
and workman so high and the hours of service so short as in the 
United States. 

But it is not correct to say that the immigrant comes into 
competition with American workmen. The work that every 
succeeding generation of immigrants does is the work that the 
American will not do. They carry on the tiresome grind with 
which the American workman will not stain his hand. It is the 
most unremunerative work. It is the work of building your 
railroads, of excavating your tunnels, and doing all of that class 
of work that fortunately the American workman does not find 
it necessary for him to undertake. Check this immigration and 
you paralyze our development and arrest the progress of the 
Nation. We have no better educated nor more patriotic citizen- 
ship than the children of the sturdy, though illiterate, aliens 
who throng to our shores. The percentage of literacy among 
the children of alien parentage is far higher than among the 
children of native whites. Immigrants and their offspring have 
done their share in building up our country and developing its 
resources. Unskilled labor, which the country needs on the farm 
and in the workshops and in great mining and railroading enter- 
prises, must necessarily be recruited from the illiterate aliens. 
The yalue of the immigrant does not depend upon his ability to 
read 40 words. It depends upon his industrial capacity. his 
usefulness for the work of the country, and his probable be- 
havior as a law-abiding citizen. A man mecting these reason- 
able tests has an economic value which it would be unwise te 
destroy. A/man may be able to read 40 words and yet meet 
none of these safe and sane requirements which make for 
character and usefulness. 

It is suggested as a reason for this extraordinary departure 
in our national policies that our country is now crowded, and 
that policies that we might have permitted 60 or 70 years ago 
can not safely be continued. Why, Senators, we have in con- 
tinental United States 3,000,000 square miles of territory, an 
area twelve times as large as that of Germany. If it be as- 
sumed that we have a population of 100,000,000, it means that 
at the present time we have an average of but 33 persons 
for every square mile of United States territory. Before the 
disastrous war that is now afflicting Europe the average popu- 
lation there was 500 persons to the square mile. In Belgium 
alone it was 650 persons to the square mile. If we assume that 
a country will maintain 500 persons to the square mile—and 
the experience of ‘all history demonstrates that that number 
can be maintained—then, with our vast area, we will not be 
overcrowded, we will not even approach that condition, until 
we have a population of 1,500,000,000, something which, in the 
et Sa of nature, if it ever occurs, can not occur for many cen- 

ries. 

There are in this country vast tracts of uncultivated and un- 
developed land. Why should we not encourage the ambitions, 
the sturdy, the industrious alien to come and help us till and 
develop these sections of our country? Our country is in need 
of development through industrious muscle and brawn. We 
should welcome men of enterprise, of push, of energy. The 
aliens who seek admission to our country are men of this type 
or they would not come. The man who leaves his home and 
friends in Europe and undergoes the hardship and danger of a 
long ocean voyage, stimulated by the hope of bettering his con- 
dition in life, must be a man of energy and ambition, and 
these qualities make for desirable citizenship. Our country with 
its vast area is comparatively uninhabited. We have room and 
pressing need for more people in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. Our natural increase is insufficient for the needs 
and development of our country. 

Extraordinary as this departure is from a governmental 
standpoint, the attitude of the Democratic Party on this ques- 
tion is still more extraordinary, From the earliest days the 
Democratic Party has been the liberal party. It has been the 


party that was always prepared to extend a welcome to the 
foreigner if he was worthy to take his place in this country. 
It is not surprising that the Republican Party takes the other 
side of this proposition. It has declared in its national plat- 
form in favor of a literacy qualification. The Democratic Party 
never made such a declaration, and the representatives of the 
Democratic Party have no commission from the people of the 
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country to give their aid and encouragement to an un Demo- 
cratic and un-American law which excludes the worthy for- 


eigner from a place in this Republic. Presidents Cleveland 
and Taft have vetoed similar laws, and as recently as 1892 the 
Democratic Party, in national convention, declared as follows: 

We condemn and denounce any and all attempts to restrict the immi- 
gration of the industrious and worthy of foreign lands. 

Enact this law and you repudiate this declaration. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to say a word intended 
especially for my Democratic brethren. The political prospects 
of our party are not as bright as we would like them to be to- 
day. Republicans are asserting, with apparent confidence, that 
in the contest two years from now the Democratic Party will 
be unable to carry a single State north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi. Some little support is given to those Republican 
claims by a declaration made but a day or two ago by the 
governor of a great Democratic State in the South. Political 
predictions two years in advance are not of much value, and I 
believe these Republican predictions will not be realized. But 
we should not ignore the existing conditions. One thing is cer- 
tain, there is no demand in the North for this literacy inhibition 
and disqualification. Do you wish to make our struggle two 
years from now worse than it naturally must be by estranging 
from us thousands and hundreds of thousands who, if this bill 
is passed, will say that while the Republican Party was once the 
exclusive party the Democratic Party has taken its place, and 
that having repudiated its historic attitude toward the foreign 
born now has become the party of exclusion? 

I urge you, Senators, before you give your approval to this 
literacy test, to think of our political necessities in the North. 
In this connection let me say frankly, and with the best and 
kindest spirit, that I can not understand why my distin- 
guished brethren from Southern States, who are comparatively 
strangers to the immigration problem, are so insistent that 
immigration must be checked when the number of foreign illiter- 
ates in their States is insignificant; only 1,000, 2,000, or 3,000 
in some instances, while even among the white natives the 
illiteracy runs as high as fifty and seventy thousand. Why, I 
ask, are those who apparently are not immediately concerned 
with this great problem so insistent upon closing the doors to 
the worthy alien who is ambitious to enjoy the opportunities 
and to assume the responsibilities that attach to our citizen- 
ship? 

Let me assure you, Senators, that there is no demand in the 
Democratic Party in the North for this restrictive policy, for 
this repudiation of the professions of the Democratic Party of 
125 years. The great Democracy of New York has not asked 
for it; and I want to say again, and remind my southern friends, 
that it may happen in the future, as it has happened in the past, 
that when the solid Democracy of the South looked upon the 
horizon the only kindly, sympathetic spot on this continent 
which gave comfort to their gaze and encouragement to their 
hopes was the State of New York, which did not falter in its 
devotion to the Democratic Party when a hostile political 
doctrine dominated the rest of the country excepting the South- 
ern States. 

You have heard from the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Martine], who is competent to speak for the 
Democracy of his State. He protests against it. I have not 
yet heard a single favorable opinion of the proposed policy from 
anyone competent to speak for the Democracy of the North. 
Surely the great State so well represented by my distinguished 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] does not ask for it, and will 
protest against it. What is to be gained by it? 

I ask those who advocate this restrictive policy what is to be 
gained by it? We need immigration. Why, we need it more 
than some of us appreciate. Do you stop to realize that the 
birth rate among the native Americans is year by year getting 
lower and lower? Fortunately, in that respect we are not so 
badly off as France, but we may profit by her example. At 
the time of the Franco-Prussian War—44 years ago—France 
had a population of 37,000,000; Germany had 40,000,000. In the 
intervening 44 years the population of Germany has increased 
to 70,000,000, while the French are almost where they were 44 
years ago, because they only show a net increase of 2,000,000. If 
we do not encourage foreign immigration, the consequences will 
be upon our own heads; the misfortune will be felt by the 
American people. 

Mr. President, the agitation for the exclusion of the immi- 
grant at this time seems to be one of the manifestations of hys- 
teria now afflicting the American people. They want change. 
They want experiment. There was a time in our history when 
we were regarded as an indestructible Union of indestructible 
States. Nearly every one of the great propositions urged in the 
Congress in the recent past has been entirely destructive of 


State rights. The wisdom of the fathers is no longer respected. 
There are those who think they can improve upon the work of 
the venerable men who made our Constitution. A movement is 
now engaging the attention of the country by which a number 
of States are eager to impose on unwilling States their belief 
in prohibition. There are other States that are seeking to im- 
pose on unwilling States their views regarding woman suffrage. 
In the consideration of this bill there are States having no 
immediate interest in the subject that are striving to interfere 
with the liberty of the States that are willing to encourage 
immigration—that want immigration. When will an end come 
to this extraordinary hysteria and its manifestations? 

Mr. President, for myself, I believe this proposed legislation 
unwise and destructive of the best interests of this country. 
I hope it will not have the approval of this body. If, un- 
fortunately, it should receive its approval, then I hope the 
amendinent which was proposed by the distinguished and able 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] and to which I took the 
liberty of proposing an amendment, will be adopted; that is, 
that the classes to be immune from the literacy test shall not 
only be those who come to this land seeking to escape religious 
and political persecution, but that they shall also embrace those 
who come here seeking to escape racial persecution. 

What is the reason for any differentiation of those three 
elements? It is persecution whose victims we are trying to 
relieve by this legislation. We might eliminate all these ad- 
jectives and say that an alien shall not be required to com- 
ply with the literacy test if he comes here seeking to escape 
persecution. It is of little concern to us whether the persecu- 
tion he is escaping is religious, political, or racial. It is the 
persecution itself which ought to warrant us in making a reser- 
vation in this bill if, unhappily, we adopt the literacy test. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very much interested in the Sena- 
tor’s discussion of this question, and if he has given any 
thought to the phase of it which I am about to mention, I 
should like to have him discuss it before he takes his seat. 
Does the Senator know, or is there any way by which he can 
approximate; what percentage of the immigrants that come to 
this country go to the rural districts? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I have not that information; but there are 
active agencies at work now in my State encouraging the immi- 
grants to go out through the country to the farms and parts of 
the country where they sre needed, as can be testified to by 
other Senators in this body. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think, though, one of the great dangers 
that confronts us and which immigration accelerates is the 
urbanization of our population. While my information is not 
accurate or extensive, my understanding is that a very large 
percentage of the people who come here stop in the cities. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Granting that, Senator, do you appre- 
ciate how beneficial it is to Mississippi and other Southern 
States that supply our food market that when we have a large 
population in the city of New York your State and other similar 
States indirectly derive an adyantage from it? Mr. President, 
I may on another occasion trespass upon the indulgence of the 
Senate to submit some further observations in connection with 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, I can not 
sympathize with him in his idea of sectionalizing this question. 
We are a united and harmonious whole as a Government, and 
you can not create an economic sore or a social evil in any 
section of the entire country without hurting the whole. These 
questions are not local issues; they are national. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I have concluded, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. I wish to inquire if the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lewis] desires to speak at this time. If he does, I shall 
be very glad to yield to him. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator from Missouri I 
understand the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] ex- 
pects to follow the Senator from New York if the Senator from 
Missouri has no objection. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It makes no difference to me when I 


proceed. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am sure the Senator from Missouri would 
prefer to defer a little while. 

Mr. REED. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, in view of the range 
which the discussions have taken upon this question, I feel 
rather impelled to address myself to that feature of the bill 
that deals with the literacy test, and in doing that to examine 
to some extent the history of immigration legislation, the in- 
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vestigation of immigration conditions which has been made by | 
the commission appointed for that purpose, and the reasons 
upon which they recommend the adoption of the literacy test | 8° 


as the one most feasible method of restricting certain classes of 
immigration which seem undesirable. 

I wish to say in this connection ‘that when I entered the Sen- 
ate I was opposed to any restrictive measure whatever. I be- 
lieved with the Senator from New York that our area was so 
great, our resources so unbounded, that we were able to receive 
aliens in unlimited numbers from every part of Europe, to 
utilize them, to assimilate them, and make it to their advan- 
tage and our own to have them come. 

During the years I have served upon the Committee on Im- 
migration, and -especially since serving as a member of the: 
Immigration Commission which made an exhaustive examina- 
tion of this subject, I have been compelled to reverse my opin- 
ions and have come to favor some measure that shall in some 
degree restrict certain streams of immigration which have more 
recently been coming to our country. 

In order to understand the situation we must remember that 
down to 1882 there was no Federal legislation regulating immi- 
gration into this country. In that year legislation was adopted 
which had for its basis the principle of selection. In other 
words, all legislation from that time until the present has been | 
based upon ‘the principle that all shall be admitted who are! 
sound in ‘body, sound in mind, and of good moral character. | 
The object of all legislation has been to reject those who were 
unsound in body and ‘unsound in mind and who were undesir- 
able by reason of their personal character. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION, | 


The law of 1907 was simply the old law ‘rewritten with 
amendments added to make the selections more perfect, but in 
that law ‘there was a provision providing for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate all phases of the subject of 
immigration. The commission spent three years in its work 
and has made its report, which is contained in 41 volumes, the 
first two of which contain a summary of everything contained | 
in the entire number. 

The scope of its work I do not need to describe at this time. 
It is sufficient to say that it covered every phase of the sub- 
ject both in this country and abroad. The pending measure is| 
the existing law, with such provisions added as were recom- 
mended by the. Immigration Commission and which have been 
recommended also by the Department of Labor, the latter mostly 
of an administrative character. i 

The most important provision in this bill—the one which has 
been most discussed—is that providing for the literacy test. 
Inasmuch as the discussion has indicated that this is looked 
upon as a moral test, a quality test, rather than a restrictive 
test, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the statement 
of the Immigration Commission upon that subject. I read 
from their recommendation on page 45 of volume 1, where they 
Say: 

The measure of the rational, healthy development of a country Is not 
the extent of its investment of capital, its output of products, or ‘its 
exports and imports, unless there is a corresponding economic oppor- 
tunity afforded to the citizen dependent upon employment for his ma- 
terial, mental, and moral development. : $ 

The development of business may be brought about by means which 
lower the standard of living of the wage earners. A slow expansion of 
industry which would permit the adaptation and assimilation of the 
incoming labor supply is preferable to a very rapid industrial expansion 
which results in Tha immigration of laborers of low standards and 
efficiency, who imperil the American standard of wages and conditions 
of employment. 


The commission made a number of recommendations, which I 
omit at this time, but I direct attention to paragraph 8 of their 
recommendations, where they say: | 

The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of unskilled 
labor in basic industries to an extent which indicates an oversupply of 
unskilled labor in the industries of the country as a whole, a condition | 
3 1 legislation restricting the further admission of such 
uns r. 


I want to impress that phrase “unskilled labor“ upon the 
minds of Senators, and I propose before I shall have concluded, 
my remarks to give ample reasons for this recommendation. 
The commission adds: 


It is desirable in making ‘the restriction that— 

(a) A sufficient number debarred to produce a marked effect upon 
the present supply of unskilled labor. 

(b As far as possible, the aliens excluded should be those who ‘come 
to this country with no intention to become American citizens or ‘even 
to maintain a permanent residence here, but merely to save enough by 
the adoption, necessary, of low standards of living to return perma- 
nently to their home ‘country. Such persons are usually men unaccom-| 


panied by wives or children. | 
(c) As far as ble, the aliens excluded should also be those who. 


by reason of th — pe qualities or habits would least readily be 
assimilated or w make citizens, ` 


the least desirable 


The ‘commission then proceeds as follows: 
view Vy a hb) methods of restricting immigration ‘have ‘been ‘sug- 


w The-exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 
b) The limitation of the number of each race ar each year to 
a certain percentage of the average of that race arriving a given 


period of years. 
cor ate exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives or 


es, 
(d) = limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually at 


y a 

te} The material increase in the amount of money required to be in 
the possession of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

(f) The material increase of the head tax. 

The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families. 

Then the commission say: 


All these methods would be effective in one way or another in seeur- 
ing restrictions in a greater or less me og A majority of the commis- 
sion favor the reading and writing test as the most feasible single 
method of restricting undesirable immigration. 

The commission as a whole recommends restriction— 

I want to emphasize that fact—that every member of that 
commission recommended restriction. 

The commission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded by 
economic, moral, and social considerations, furnishes in its report rea- 
sons for such restriction, and points out methods by which Congress 
can attain the desired result it its judgment coincides with that of the 
commission, 

It is an open secret that of the nine members of that commis- 
sion there was only one who declined to join in recommending 
the adoption of the reading ‘test as the most feasible single 
method of securing restriction of immigration of the character 
set forth in their report. f 

Now, in order to determine—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saurspury in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. REED. If it would not disturb the course of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks, I call his attention to the fact that he stated in 
the early part of his address that it was desirable to exclude 
immigrants from certain countries. I am interested in know- 
Ing, in order that I may follow the course of the Senator's 
logic, what races and countries he alluded to. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, To whom this test should apply? 

Mr. REED. No; whom it was desirable to exclude. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No race or country. 

Mr. REED. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I did not say that. At least, I did not 
intend to say it. 

Mr. REED. Then I misunderstood the ‘Senator; and, of 
course, if I misunderstood him 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No; I stated that certain streams of 
immigration that have been going to particular sections of this 
country where labor is overcrowded would be more phrticularly 
affected by this test than other streams of immigration. 

Mr. REED. While that is not what I understood the Senator 
to say, and I probably ‘misunderstood him, we understand now. 
the Senator meant to say just what he is now saying. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Precisely. 

Mr. REED. Now,, what streams of immigration does the 
Senator refer to? Will he make that a little more definite? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If ‘the Senator will bear with me, T 
will take up that whole question and discuss the different 
streams of ‘immigration, of what nationalities they consist, 
where they have gone, how they are employed, the conditions 
under which they are living, and how ‘the reading test would 
affect them. It will take me some time to do it, but if the 
Senator will have patience with me, I ‘will proceed. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW ‘TYPES OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. (DILLINGHAM. In order to understand the basis df 
such recommendation we must follow these streams, note their 
course, and measure their volume. In doing this we want to 
remember one remarkable fact, because we have had two types 
of immigration in this country—what the commission terms 


the old type of immigration and also what they term the 


new type. Down to 1882, 87 per cent of all European mmi- 
gration coming into the United States came from western and 
northern Europe—England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, France, 
the Scandinavian States, and Belgium. Eighty-seven per cent 
down to the time when we first adopted legislation upon this 
subject came from that section, and only 13 per eent of the 
whole came from other sections of Europe. Yet we find 25 
years later that this ‘87 per cent coming from northern and 
western Europe had been reduced to .20 per cent, so that 80 
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per cent of the entire immigration was coming from other sec- 
tions of Europe; very largely from eastern and southern Europe. 

Prior to the Civil War we had received about 5,000,000 aliens 
and they became thoroughly assimilated under the fusing heat 
of that contest. From 1860 to 1882, when we adopted our first 
legislation upon this subject, we had received something over 
6,000,000. aliens, very largely, probably 80 per cent, from 


northern and western Europe. Since 1882 we have received |. 


21,000,000 aliens into this country, making in the whole more 
than 32,000,000 Who have come since the foundation of the 
Government, and 27,000,000 have been admitted since the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. This number becomes impressive 
when you remember that at that time the population of the 
United States was only 31,000,000. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us whether those are the 
figures showing the net increase of aliens 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They represent the number of aliens 
admitted. 

Mx. REED. Or the gross immigration. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They do not take into consideration 
those who have returned. 

Mx. REED. What period of time does the Senator cover 
with those figures? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The last statement I made was that 
about 27,000,000 have come since 1860. 

- Mr. REED. Up to the present time? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. REED. At least one-half of those people are dead by 
this time. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Of course many of them are dead. 

Mr. REED. Could the Senator give us the aggregate of the 
people of the United States who have died during that time 
so that we can get a proper comparison? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am unable to give those statistics. I 
do not know whether they are available or not. 

Mr. REED. The point I am making, and I just want to make 
it plain, is this: It is absolutely unfair to take the total number 
of immigrants who have come to a country in a half century of 
time and compare that total of all who came in a half century 
of time with the fixed population in a given period, because you 
are comparing the living and the dead of the immigrants with 
only the living population of the country. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have made no such statement as that. 
I will say for the benefit of the Senator from Missouri that the 
statistics show that substantially one-third of the immigrants 
admitted return to the Old World. 


THE OLD IMMIGRATION. 


The immigration of 1860-1882, and known as the oid immi- 
gration, came mostly from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Germany, France, Scandinavia, and Belgium. It went almost 
wholly to the great Central West, to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the homestead get which was adopted dur- 
ing the Civil War. During the period between 1860 and 1910 
the number of farms in this country increased from 2,500,000 to 
6,000,000, and we are told that the agricultural area thus opened 
up is as great as the whole area of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Por- 
tugal, and the Netherlands all combined. In the homestead 
act there was an invitation to men to come not only from the 
East and the West, but from Europe as well, to come with their 
families to take up these lands and to establish homes. The 
immigration of that period consisted almost wholly of home- 
makers who quickly became assimilated, who made splendid 
citizens, and who have added greatly to the progress of the 
Nation. 

The system of railroad construction in the United States 
entered upon during the Civil War, and which has come to be 
the greatest system ever developed in any country, also served 
to attract them. Substantially one-seventh of the entire na- 
tional wealth has been invested in the construction and equip- 
ment of the railroads of the country. In mileage they exceed 
‘all the railroads of Europe. These men helped us in this vast 
development, as they have helped us to establish the vast trade 
now existing between the States. 

Of the immigration of that period, 75 per cent eame from the 
countries I have named, and it proceeded to the sections I 
have indicated. I have in my hand a table from which it ap- 
pears that between 1850 and 1860, 52 per cent of such immigra- 
tion went to the Central West; from 1860 to 1870, 554 per cent 
went there; from 1870 to 1880, 56 per cent went there, and only 
27 per cent went to the Atlantic States. 

THE NEW IMMIGRATION, 


During the decade from 1880*to 1890 the type of immigra- 
tion changed; only 40 per cent went to the Central West, 


while 4310 per cent went to the Atlantic States. From 1890 to 
1900 the change was still more marked; only 12% per cent 
went to the Central States, while 80s- per cent went to the 
Atlantic States. This change.in the distribution of the immi- 
grant masses was indicative of the change in its character, as 
well as the change in the industrial conditions of the country 
which induced them to come in such largely increased numbers. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit one question there? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Did not the movement of the American-born 
citizen to the cities correspond almost exactly in proportion 
with the increase of the foreigners in the cities? In other 
words, was there any greater movement of the foreigner to the 
cities than there was of the American-born citizen to the cities? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think there has been an altogether 
greater movement ir that direction by the foreign element. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator know that in those States 
that are peculiarly American, as that term is ordinarily applied, 
there has been a constant increase in the city population, that 
there has been a constant decrease of the farm population, that 
the influx of foreigners into the cities has not been any greater 
in proportion than has been the influx of Americans, and that 
that movement of both foreigners and Americans from the farm 
to the city has been purely an economic movement? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It is undoubtedly true that there has 
been an increase in the population of the cities of the world as 
commerce has increased and as industries have been established, 
but I think I shall be able to show that the conditions which 
have induced the very large immigration of recent years have 
sprung from the great industries located in the cities of the 
North; that the current of immigration has been toward the 
seats of the great basic industries, and that the type of this 
new immigration differs from the old in that it has sought em- 
ployment in our manufactures rather than in tilling the soil. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR LABOR IN UNITED STATES, 


To understand this movement we have only to remember that 
in 1860 the value of our manufactured products aunually was 
only $2,000,000,000, but that in 1910 such products amounted to 
$20,000,000,000. During the intervening period the products of 
our mills not only became equal to those of France or of Great 
Britain or of Germany as individual nations, but we passed 
them, as Bismarck had prophesied we would do, at a gallop. 
To-day the products of our mills are greater in value than the 
combined manufactured products of England, Germany, and 
France. It is because of the marvelous growth of these in- 
dustries in the United States that the immigration of recent 
years has occurred. It represents races entirely different in 
stock from ours and conditions so entirely different that we can 
hardly comprehend them. It comes largely from Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan States, and Italy, especially south Italy, in 
which uations conditions are below those in western and north- 
ern Europe and vastly below those existing in the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. As, for instance, Syria and Armenia. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; I have omitted the Syrians and 
Armenians, as the Senator from Massachusetts suggests. Con- 
sider conditions in south Italy, from which we have received 
such vast numbers. When the commission was there in 1907 it 
appeared that the average wage paid to agricultural laborers 
had been 25 cents a day until the emigration from Italy to the 
United States had been so great in volume that the price of 
labor had been so enhanced that at that time the price paid 
was 40 cents a day, although they did not include the keep of 
the laborer. 

What was true in southern Italy has been true in Austria; it 
has been true in Hungary; it has been true in Russia. The 
wages are far lower in those countries than in Great Britain, 
and lower than they are in Germany, although German wages 
are not high. It is because of the low wages paid in these 
countries and consequent low living conditions, and a knowledge 
of the better conditions and the larger opportunities afforded 
working men in America, that such large numbers have been 
seeking our shores. 


CONDITIONS IN EUROPE WHICH ENCOURAGE EMIGRATION. 


In its report, volume 1, page 186, the commission discusses the 
causes which induce emigration from European countries. I 
ask permission to insert an extract from the commission's report 
upon that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The purely economic condition of the 2 Is generally very 
much lower in Europe than in the United States. This is especially 


true of the unskilled-laborer class from which so great a proportion 
of the emigration to the United States is drawn. Skilled labor also is 
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ports paid when compared with returns for like service in the United 
tates, but the opportunity for continual employment in this field is 
usually good and the wages sufficiently high to lessen the incentive to 
emigration. A large proportion of the emigration from southern and 
eastern Europe may be traced directly to the inability of the peasantry 
to, gain an adequate livelihood in agricultural pursuits either as labor- 
ers or proprietors. Agricultural labor is paid extremely low wages, 
and employment is quite likely to be seasonal rather than continu- 
ous. In cases where peasant proprietorship is possible the land hoid- 
ings are usually so small, the methods of cultivation so primitive, and 
the taxes so high that even in productive years the struggle for exist- 
ence is a hard one, while a crop failure means practical disaster. for 
the small farmer and farm laborer alike. In agrarian Russia, where 
the people have not learned to emigrate, a crop failure results in a 
famine, while in other sections of southern and eastern Europe it 
results in emigration, usually to the United States. Periods of indus- 
trial depression, as wel! as crop failures, stimulate emigration, but the 
effect of the former is not so pronounced, for the reason that disturbed 
financial and industrial conditions in Europe are usually coincidental 
with like conditions in the United States, and at such times the emi- 
gration movement is always relatively smaller. 

The fragmentary nature of available data relative to wages in many 
European countries makes a satisfactory comparison with wages in the 
United States impossible. It is well known, however, that even in 
England, Germany, France, and other countries of western Europe 
Wages are below the United States standard, while in southern and 
eastern Europe the difference is very great. The commission found 
this to be true in its investigations in parts of Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Turkey, Russia, and the Balkan States. In fact, it may safely 
be stated that in these countries the average wage of men engaged in 
common and agricultural labor is less than 50 cents pe day, while in 
gome sections it is eyen much lower. It is true that in some countries 
agricultural laborers receive from employers certain concessions in the 
way of fuel, food, etc., but in cases of this nature which came to the 
attention of the commission the value of the concessions was insufficient 
to materially affect the low wage scale. 

It is a common but erroneous belief that peasants and artisans in 
the European countries from which the new immigrant comes can live 
so very cheaply that the low wages have practically as great a purchas- 
ing power as the higher wages in the United States. The low cost of 
liv among the working people, especially of southern and eastern 
Europe, is due to a low standard of living rather than to the cheapness 
of food and other commodities. As a matter of fact, meat and other 
costly articles of food, which are considered as almost essential to the 
everyday table of the American workingman, can not be afforded among 
laborers in like occupations in southern and eastern Europe. The same 
is true of the American standard of housing, clothing, and other things 
which enter into the cost of living. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I do not interrupt the Senator 
from Vermont to his inconvenience, at this very point might I 
ask him for information—first assuring him that certain people 
for whom I speak assert that the commission to which the Sen- 
ator alludes and from whose report he draws his extracts, was 
made up of membership wholly excluding any person whomso- 
ever having knowledge of, much less bearing any racial relation 
to, the people whom they now ask to have excluded, and for 
that reason those people living in the city from whence I come 
and the State which I represent with my colleague, contend that 
this very commission on which the able Senator now descants, 
is partial as against them, for that they were allowed neither 
yoice, hearing, nor representation—will the Senator at some 
time in the course of his remarks, when it does not divert him 
from a regular arrangement, address himself to that point, so 
that I may have his views on it? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I am not quite sure that 
I comprehend the inquiry of the Senator, but I will say that the 
Immigration Commission as constituted was made up of three 
Senators, three Representatives, and three gentlemen from 
civil life, appointed by the President. From the Senate there 
were five different Members at various times, one or two having 
died. Of the three gentlemen who came from civil life one 
was Mr. William R. Wheeler, of California; another was Prof. 
Jenks, of Cornell University; and the third was Dr. Neill, who 
was Commissioner of Labor and who was from Texas. 

The people from Chicago who were referred to, were heard 
by the commission, and investigations were made, as will appear 
further on in my remarks, of the industries in Chicago and in 
all parts of the country. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to inquire whether or not, according to his information, wages 
have been increased since the data which the Senator is to insert 
in this part of his remarks were compiled by the commission? 
Does the Senator know whether in recent years, since those data 
were compiled, wages have advanced in those countries to which 
the data apply? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I do not know to what 
extent wages have advanced. I know that in Italy we found 
farm labor had advanced from 25 cents to 40 cents a day during 
the 10 or 15 years in which we received such a vast volume 
oe ne from that country. Beyond that I am unable to 
state, ` 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator give us the date when 
those tables were prepared? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They were prepared in 1907. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. One further question in that connection. 
I desire to ask whether the Senator is advised as to the cost of 
living in those countries since then—whether or not the price of 
food products has gone up? That might have some bearing on 
the question of wages in those countries. i i 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think that the prices of commodities 
have advanced to a certain extent throughout the world, but not 
uniformly by any means. f 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to bring that information, if I 
could, down to date. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I should be glad to have any statement 
the Senator has in his possession. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no statement, only a memorandum 
given me while in France last August, showing that the wages 
paid farm hands in France were from 40 to 60 cents a day with 
board, or 60 to 80 cents a day without board. Then there are 
other schedules of wages. I do not know that it is very mate- 
rial in this connection; but inasmuch gs the Sengtor was put- 
ting into the Recorp the data furnished by the commission in 
1907 as to wages in certain foreign countries, I thought it would 
be better to bring the information down to date, if it could be 
done, showing the changes, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I have stated that wages 
in western Europe were higher than they were in eastern 
Europe. It has been stated by writers on economics that you 
may trace the history of free institutions by the rate of wages 
paid in a country, and we know that in Great Britain, in Ger- 
many, in France, and in western Europe generally institutions 
are much more free than they are in eastern and southern 
Europe. I have no doubt that wages in France are higher than 
they are in the section which I was mentioning, 


BEST OF PEASANT CLASS COME. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the Immigration Commission did not recommend the exclusion 
of any particular race or nationality, but they recommended the 
adoption of the literacy test in the hope that it would limit to 
some extent certain streams of immigration which had been ad- 
mitted in such yolume that the market for common or unskilled 
labor in the United States was found to be overcrowded to such 
a degree that immigrants of this class were competing against 
themselves. The commission had no prejudice against any one 
of the nations that have been mentioned or against their people. 
The immigration from those countries is largely of the peas- 
ant class; and we undoubtedly get the best of that class, because 
only those come who have a desire to better their conditions and 
with that desire enterprise enough to scrape together the money 
necessary for the outlay, and courage enough to assume the 
responsibility of the change. 


GOOD PHYSICAL CONDITION—HOW SECURED, 


Not only that, but the immigrants are as a rule a good class 
from a physical standpoint. 

Our laws against the admission of diseased persons are broad 
and comprehensive, and they are rigidly enforced. Among the 
classes excluded are idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons, paupers, persons likely to become a 
public charge, professional beggars, persons afflicted with tu- 
berculosis or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, 
persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be and are certified by the examining 
surgeon as being mentally or physically defective. such mental 
or physical defect being of a nature which may affect the ability 
of such alien to earn a living, persons who have been convicted 
of committing a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involy- 
ing moral turpitude, polygamists, anarchists, prostitutes, women 
or girls coming into the United States for the purposes of pros- 
titution, and so forth. 

These provisions of the law are not only enforced at our 
ports, but a medical examination of every proposed emigrant is 
required at all ports of embarkation in foreign nations. Under 
that law we say to the steamship companies: “If you bring to 
this country an idiot or an imbecile, or an insane person, or one 
who has epilepsy or who has tuberculosis, or who has a loath- 
some or dangerous contagious disease, whose condition might 
have been discovered by a competent medical examination at 
the port of embarkation, we will impose a fine upon you of 
$100 "—$200 I think it is now—“ and compel you to transport 
that person back to the country whence he came.” That provi- 
sion of the law has relieved the officers at our ports very 
largely of the burden which they formerly bore, as it has 
greatly reduced the number of the defective classes presenting 
themselves for admission. The result has been that the steum- 
ship companies, at their own expense, have employed surgeons 
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to examine with reference to all of these diseases every person 
who offers himself or herself as an intended immigrant to the 
United States. 

As a consequence, so many were discarded at the ports of 
Germany that they became a burden upon the cities where such 
examinations were held. The German Government then com- 
pelled the steamship companies to establish what they call 
control stations” all along the borders of Germany, at which 
every intended immigrant to the United States coming from 
Russia or from Austria or from Hungary or from Italy to a 
German port to take ship is compelled to be examined at the 
expense of the steamship company. If the immigrant is unable 
to pass this medical examination, he is sent back to the coun- 
try whence he came and does not become a burden to Germany. 
So that all those coming from foreign ports are examined 
abroad, and those coming from Germany are twice examined. 
As a result of such examinations, nearly 40,000 intended immi- 
grants were rejected at foreign ports during the year 1907, and 
our officers were saved from the necessity of sending them back 
upon their arrival at an American port. To be accurate, dur- 
ing the 13 months to December 31, 1907, there were rejected at 
ports of embarkation 27,799; at the control station which I have 
mentioned, 11.882; making in all 39.681. During the same 
period there were rejected at our own ports about 13.000, 
making in all something over 52,000 who were rejected because 
of physical or mental defects. So that, with such examinations 
as I have indicated, the immigrants who are admitted to this 
country as a whole are a splendid body of people from a physi- 
cal standpoint. 

In addition to that they are, from the standpoint of age when 
admitted, a most desirable class. Ninety-five per cent of them 
were under 45 years of age. Substantially 83 per cent of them 
were between 14 and 45 years of age. In other words, the great 
proportion of them were admitted at a time in life when they 
were capable of maintaining themselves. 

NOT HOMEMAKERS—PREPONDERANCE OF MALES. 


There are, however, some characteristics connected with the 
immigration from eastern and southern Europe which must not 
be disregarded. and I can not do better, perhaps, tlian to direct 
the Senate’s attention specifically to some of the races and 
nationalities which-contribute most largely to the “new immi- 
gration,” as it is called. During the period of 15 years, 1899- 
1913. we admitted nearly 8,000,000 immigrants of the following 
races, named in order according to the relative importance of 
each in the numbers admitted: South Italians, Hebrews, Polish, 
North Italians, Slovaks, Croatians, Slovenians, Hungarians, 
Greeks, Lithuanians, and Ruthenians. Out of that entire num- 
ber, 66 per cent are Italians, Hebrews, and Polish. The sig- 
nificant feature of this immigration is that 73 per cent of the 
whole were males, 

Have they come here to make homes? Have they brought 
their families, as did the immigration from northern and west- 
ern Europe? 

I have before me another table showing the percentage of 
males among the aliens coming in the years 1899 to 1910, for the 
10 leading races. from which the same startling fact appears. 
Of the South Italians, Hebrews, Polish, Slovaks, North Italians, 
Hungarians, Croatians, Slovenians, Greeks, Lithuanians, and 
Ruthenians, furnishing a total immigration of 5,989,000, 73 per 
cent were males. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We do not get from the description of all 
those classes and where they come from an idea as to where 
the Hebrews come from. The Senator says South Italians, 
Poles, and Hebrews” without specifying from where the 
Hebrews come. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They come from all sections, but very 
largely from Russia and from Austria. 

I will say that of these different nationalities 78 per cent of 
the South Italians were males. Only 56 per cent of the Hebrews 
were males. On the other hand, of the Polish 69 per cent were 
males; of the Slovaks, 70 per cent; of the North Italians, 78 per 
cent; of the Hungarians, 72 per cent; and of the other races 
even a larger percentage. 

MOSTLY COMMON LABORERS. 


Another significant factor in the problem lies in the fact 
that while this new immigration is made up so largely of males, 
it consists almost wholly of common or unskilled laborers. In 
volume 1. page 121. of the commission's report, a table will be 
found which shows that common or farm laborers, or those 
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without occupation, received during the 12 years from 1899 to 
1910 constituted the following proportions of the immigration 
by races in that period: 

South Italians, 85.4 per cent; Hebrews, 32.9 per cent; Polish, 
93.7 per cent; Slovaks, 95.6 per cent; north Italians, 79.6 
per cent; Hungarians, 91.4 per cent; Croatians and Slove- 
nians, 95 per cent; Greeks, 92.3 per cent; Lithuanians, 93.3 
per cent; Ruthenians, 79.5 per cent. Of the Bulgarians, 
Servians, and Montenegrins, 96.7 per cent of them belong to 
those classes; of the Finnish, 94 per cent; of the Roumanians, 
97.3 per cent; and of the Portuguese, 93 per cent. So it ap- 
pears that the males making up this immigration were almost 
wholly common or farm laborers in the countries from whence 
they come. You would naturally think, therefore, that they 
would go to the farms in this country. But have they done so? 
I regret to say that they have not. 

I was interested in what the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN] said this morning about the area of our land and 
the opportunity there is Zor this class of immigrants to find 
places upon the soil; but the fact is that the new immigration 
does not go to the soil. It proceeds almost wholly and directly 
to the cities. From the year 1880 to 1909, a period of 30 
years—and I might say that this will be an answer to an in- 
quiry that was made in the debate this morning by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan]—we received from Austria- 
Hungary, in round numbers, 2,850,000 immigrants; from Italy, 
2,801,000; from Russia, 2,134,000; in all, 7,785,000 immigrants. 
That was in the period of 30 years. Now, the census of 1910 
reveals the most remarkable fact that of that entire number 
less than 1 per cent were found in that year to be managers of 
farms in this country, either as owners or as tenants. To be 
exact, only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the entire immigration 
from those countries, covering a period of 30 years, was found 
managing farms in this country, either as owners or as tenants. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE OF DIFFERENT RACES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The census also shows that during the last 10 census years 
there was an absolute decrease in the residents of this country 
who had their birth in northern and western Europe. Of those 
born in Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Ireland, and France there was an abso- 
lute decrease of almost 4 per cent—to be accurate, 3.9 per cent— 
in this country; while, on the other hand, there was an increase 
of 175.5 per cent in the residents of this country who had come 
from Portugal, Spain, Italy, Russia, Finland, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

The percentage of increase in the population of this coun- 
try among certain races is shown in the fact that those from 
Greece have increased during the 10 census years 1,000 per 
cent, those from Italy 177.5 per cent, those coming from Russia 
and Finland 170.4 per cent, and from Austria-Hungary 162.3 
per cent. 

I call attention to these facts to show the trend of the mod- 
ern immigration, how different it is from the old immigration, 
and I propose as I proceed to show where they have gone and 
how they are employed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
the figures showing the proportion of Italian immigrants from 
north Italy and from south Italy, respectively? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not it at my command at this 
moment, but the immigration from south Italy is vastly greater 
than that from north Italy and differs in character in every 
way. It differs in racial origin and in instincts and in business 
habits. I suppose 56 per cent of the southern Italians are Illiter- 
ate, while probably not more than 4 or 5 per cent of the northern 
Italians are illiterate, and yet the same law governs both sec- 
tions of the country. The two classes differ in origin, in edu- 
cation, mental characteristics, and in occupation. 


NEW IMMIGRATION FOUND MOSTLY IN CITIES, 


Now, as to the trend of the people who have come to this 
country: I am speaking still from the census reports. I find 
that of the more than a million Italians found in this country 
when the last census was taken, 78 per cent were in the cities. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It seems to me this may be 
very readily accounted for by the fact that the cities, with 
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their great manufacturing industries, must necessarily offer 
better and larger wages than the agricultural regions can offer. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Senator is undoubtedly right, and 
that is just the point I am making—that these people come 
over and go to the cities, where the manufactories are located, 
where the sewers are to be installed, where the street railroads 
are to be constructed. They flow directly toward the great 
centers of industry. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have held, and still hold— 
I want to say just what I feel—that the iniquities of the high 
protective system have overstimulated manufacturing indus- 
tries to a degree that has drawn from the rural population so 
largely that agriculture has languished, to our detriment— 
hence the high price of foodstuffs—and our cities have been 
flooded and overpopulated. Now, I realize the importance and 
necessity of an immigration bill; I want to vote for an im- 
migration bill; but I am so utterly and totally opposed to the 
so-called literacy test that if it must remain in the Dill, I 
shall have, very much to my regret, to vote against the whole 
measure. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Before I conclude, Mr. President, I shall 
show the ground upon which the commission recommended that 
test and the facts upon which it based its opinion when that 
action was taken. Then, of course, the Senator will act upon 
his judgment. 

Returning to the subject of aliens in the cities. Of the Rus- 
sians in this country, 87 per cent were found to be denizens of 
the cities, while of those from Austria-Hungary the proportion 
was 75 per cent; of those from Roumania, 92 per cent; of the 
Turks, 88 per cent. Of the immigration during the four years 
immediately preceding the census of 1910, 78.5 per cent of the 
whole number admitted proceeded directly to the cities. Think 
of that! Almost eight-tenths of the whole went directly to the 
centers of population. 

I have already commented upon the fact that a very large 
proportion of these adult men were common or farm laborers in 
the countries from which they came. Over 70 per cent, prob- 
ably nearer 75 per cent of them, came from southeastern Eu- 
rope, and 82 per cent of them went to New England, the At- 
lantic, and east-north-central States. 

I wish you would consider that statement for a moment. 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan constitute only about 
18 per cent of the area of continental United States, and yet it 
appears that over 80 per cent of this entire immigration found 
its destination in that area; and that is where they are found 
to-day—in the large manufacturing towns of that large manu- 
facturing section of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do. 

Mr. REED. Assume that they were not there. It follows, 
does it not, that if these foreigners were not there, working, 
the mills would have to shut down or employ somebody else, 
some natives? You would then have exactly the same degree 
of congestion in the cities that you now have, so far as numbers 
are concerned. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No; I think not. 

Mr. REED. Why not? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. We want them there. We welcome 
immigration. We welcome these races. I have nothing against 
any one of these races. I am not criticizing them. We want 
them in sufficient numbers to supply the demand for labor, but 
under conditions that will enable them to live upon an American 
basis; but they have come there in such numbers, as our investi- 
gation showed, that they are living under conditions that are 
un-American and absolutely undesirable. They are unable to 
secure employment a sufficient portion of the time to enable 
them to live under conditions that we like to have American 
laborers enjoy. I am coming to that subject a little later on. 

Mr. REED. I am addressing myself only to the question of 
congestion in cities for the present. I can not discuss half a 
dozen questions at once, 

Manifestly, if these people come from Europe, go into New 
England, and gain employment in the mills, that means the 
addition of a certain number of people to that population. It 
also follows that if these men were not working there, and nobody 
came to take their places, the mills would close. It also fol- 
lows that if others did come to take their places you would 
have exactly the same amount of congestion. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Provided the same number came. 

Mr. REED. Now, is it not true that the mills of all New 
England haye been complaining for years that the reason why 


they can not compete is because they have to pay wages that - 
they claim are too high? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I never heard that. 

Mr. REED. Well, is it not true? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. What we claim is, haying to pay Amer- 
ican wages, that we should have protection as against Euro- 
pean labor. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. Still, you either do pay American 
wages or you do not. If you have not been paying American 
wages, then you ought not to have been clamoring for protec- 
tion. If you have been paying American wages, then these for- 
eigners are collecting American wages and have the ability to 
live the same as American citizens live. 

It seems to me one of those arguments eats up the other. I 
do not know which it is. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont further yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont whether the lowest American wages paid are not higher 
than the laborers receiving wages abroad would get? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think the wages paid to these classes— 
and they were vastly too low—were at least three times as 
great as the wages they received in the countries from which 
they came. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask one further question: Who fixes the 
wages of these classes and puts them at a beggarly stipend? Is 
it the foreign laborer or is it the American employer? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They are fixed by the conditions in each 
particular locality. Of course they are fixed by the employer, 
except where it becomes a matter of agreement, as it is in most 
cases in Vermont, between the employer and organized labor. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN THE INDUSTRIES. 


It is probable, Mr. President, that from 80 to 90 per cent of 
all the wages paid in the manufacturing industries of the 
United States are paid in the States to which I have alluded, 
and very naturally the immigration coming here to get employ- 
ment goes where employment is to be had. There is no ques- 
tion but that the employers delight in having on hand a larger 
force of labor than can be employed at all times, that the supply 
may be ample in time of unusual activity; but the commission 
found that immigrants of the new class had come in such exces- 
sive numbers that out of kindness to the laborers themselves 
others of their class should be discouraged from coming. 

The commission, in order to investigate the condition of 
aliens in American industries, sent out their agents and caused 
to be examined 387 of the leading industries in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In doing so they came in contact 
with 700,000 different employees in the different industries. 
They made 23,000 family studies, apportioning them among the 
different classes of industries, and they went into 200 indus- 
trial communities to study conditions there. They found that 
of that 700,000 employees with whom they came in contact 59.9 
per cent—call it 60 per cent—of the whole were born abroad, 
that 15 per cent were their children, and that less than 20 per 
cent were the sons or the daughters of American-born parents, 

In the iron and steel industry they found 57.7 per cent 
foreign born; in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 
60.7 per cent; in wool and worsted manufacturing, 61.9 per 
cent; in the coal industry, 61.9 per cent; in the copper mining 
and smelting industry, 65.3 per cent; in the leather tanning, 
currying, and finishing industry, 67 per cent; in cotton-goods 
manufactures, 68.7 per cent; in clothing manufactures, 72.2 per 
cent; in silk-goods manufactures, 75.1 per cent, or an average 
of 65.6 per cent of foreign-born employees in these industries. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will inquire of the Senator whether he 
has a showing of the percentage of those he has been mentioning 
who became citizens? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am coming to that later, if the Senator 
pleases. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it would have an important bearing 
to show what per cent of them haye become American citizens, 
registered voters who have become a part of the Goyernment. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have tables bearing upon that subject, 
but they are farther along in my notes. I will refer to them a 
little later. I want to say, however, that of the old immigration 
about three times as many proportionally became citizens as 
those of the new. 

OVERCROWDED CONDITIONS. 


That the new immigration has overcrowded the industries in 
the country is shown by the results of the investigation of the 
commission, perhaps more so in the iron and steel industry 
than in any other. 


In their investigations our agents came in 
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contact with 86,000 employees of the iron and steel industry, 
and of these 57.7 per cent were foreign born, 13.4 per cent were 
their sons, constituting 71.4 per cent of the whole. Eighty-eight 
per cent of all this vast army of employees came from southern 
and eastern Europe and represented the new immigration. Yet 
out of that whole number working in the iron and steel industry 
only 8.6 per cent—less than 9 per cent—ever had any previous 
experience in it, and 65 per cent of them had been common 
laborers in the countries from which they came. 

It was found in that investigation that the weekly wages paid 
to these people as a class were, upon an average, $14.35. Had 
they been employed full time, they would have received $750 
a year; but, as a matter of fact, the annual average earnings 
of the 86,000 employees so interviewed amounted to only $326, 
or about one-half what they should have earned had they had 
work during the entire year. As a matter of fact, the industry 
was so overcrowded with applicants for common unskilled labor 
that those employed had worked only about one-half the time. 

The great body of these laborers are single men, but there 
were some families among them, and of such families less than 
8 per cent were supported by the husband and the children; the 
balance eked out their income by taking roomers or boarders. 
Forty-one per cent of them were found to be taking boarders. 

The conditions were worse in the iron and steel industry than 
in any other examined. I will not weary the Senate by going 
through each one of them separately, but will content myself 
by saying that in the bituminous-coal industry, silk manufactur- 
ing, and the woolen industry it was found that the men had 
work only two-thirds of the time; in leather, clothing, and oil 
refining, three-fourths of the time; and in cotton, sugar refin- 
ing, boots and shoes, and some others, about four-fifths of the 
time; but we found that everywhere among all the industries of 
our country there was a greater supply of common unskilled 
Jabor than was demanded by the ordinary business of the in- 
dustries. 

LEAST DESIRABLE CLASSES. 

In their recommendations to Congress the commission says 
that if we are to reduce any of these streams of immigration, 
the individuals of which are competing against each other, we 
should select those that are the least desirable. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has just re- 
quested information as to the number among the different 
classes who have become naturalized citizens of the United 
States. From the census of 1910 it appears that of the races 
constituting the old immigration the following had become natu- 
ralized or had taken out first papers: Of the Germans, 76.7 per 
cent; of the English, 66.3 per cent; of the Irish, 73.6 per cent; 
of the Welsh, 73.7 per cent; of the Swedish, 64.7 per cent; of 
the Norwegians, 72.3 per cent; of the Danes, 74.2 per cent; of 
the Swiss, 71.3 per cent; and of the Hollanders, 67.5 per cent. 

The number who had become naturalized or who had taken 
out first papers among the races of the new immigration appears 
from the following statement: Of the South Italians, only 30 
per cent; of the Russian Hebrews, 57.2 per cent; of the other 
Hebrews, 61.6 per cent; of the Polish, 33 per cent; of the Slo- 
yaks, 22.8 per cent; of the North Italians, 45.8 per cent; of the 
Hungarians, 26.8 per cent; of the Croatians, 22.5 per cent; of 
the Slovenians, 35 per cent; of the Greeks, 20 per cent; of the 
Lithuanians, 32.5 per cent; and of the Ruthenians, 19.5 per cent, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from. Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has given in these tables the per- 
centage of immigrants who have become naturalized or have 
taken out their first papers and he has compared what he 
terms the old immigration with the new. Manifestly an old 
immigration—that is, an immigration which reached its climax 
some years ago—can not be justly compared with an immigra- 
tion which has just reached its climax at this time, because 
the old immigrant has been here more years upon the average, 
has had the greater opportunity to become naturalized, whereas 
the man who has just arrived has had substantially no oppor- 
tunity at all. Does the Senator think that a comparison of 
recent immigration with old immigration is a proper test as to 
the intention of people who have recently come to become Ameri- 
ean citizens? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. There is very much force in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Missouri, but the Senator will 
remember that the figures I am giving are taken from the cen- 
sus of those in the United States in 1910, and that this new 
immigration has been coming since 1882 in increasing numbers. 
Of course those who have come more recently have not had the 
Same opportunity to become citizens as the others. I have no 
doubt the Senator is right to a certain extent, but, on the other 


hand, we have been receiving of the old type immigration sub- 
stantially one-third of our immigration all this time, and it is 
just about in the proportion of one-third of the old type and 
two-thirds of the new type. So we have a very large number 
from northern and western Europe, who have come recently, as 
well as from eastern and southern Europe. 

Mr. REED. But, nevertheless, to take an example, if there 
were an aggregate of 10,000,000 foreign-born people in the United 
States, and if the first 5,000,000 of those people had come from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and four-fifths of that 
5,000,000 had been here for 10 years on the average, whereas 
four-fifths of the other 5,000,000 who came from the other parts 
of Europe had been here only 2 or 3 years, in endeavoring to 
ascertain the intention of these people to become American citi- 
zens by the test as to the number who had made application 
for citizenship, the comparison could not be fairly made between 
the recent immigrant and the one who had been here for many 
years, speaking on the average. 

I want to ask the Senator this question, because it is very 
pertinent: Does the Senator think that the foreigner who comes 
here is the more desirable who takes out naturalization papers, 
or does he think that the one who does not become a citizen 
is the more desirable? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I think that the man 
who comes here and brings his family, who comes here for the 
purpose of casting his lot with us and becoming an American 
citizen, sharing in our privileges, and assuming his burden of 
responsibility, is the desirable citizen, and he is the man who 
naturally takes out his naturalization papers. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator must believe that the addition 
of the foreign voter to our electorate is a benefit to this country. 
What, then, becomes of the cry abroad in this land that the 
foreigner is seizing the Government and running it and there- 
fore is an undesirable citizen? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, in answer to what the 
Senator from Missouri has said, I think the desirable man to 
have come to this country is the man who wants to become a 
citizen of the country. A certain proportion of them may not 
make desirable citizens; we have a great many American born 
who are not desirable citizens, but I think that the most de- 
sirable immigrant who comes here is the man who comes with 
the idea of permanency, in the hope and expectation of im- 
proving his condition and giving his children the opportunity 
which this country affords, and he is the man who as a rule 
takes steps to become a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If I may interrupt the Senator, I would 
like to ask him if he has any statistics as to the percentage of 
those who returned to the country from which they came? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Taking it year by year, substantially 
one-third of all who come to this country return to the country 
from whence they came, and a larger proportion of the new 
immigration return than of the old immigration. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the average time of their resi- 
dence here? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am unable to state it. That depends 
very much upon conditions existing in this country. The very 
large proportion of our immigrants are wage earners and are 
leading single lives. I will show you a little later their move- 
ments are determined by the industrial conditions in this 
eountry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. As I take it, they are undesirable per- 
sons for one reason, and that is that they come here and what 
they accumulate here they take back home with them. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Very largely. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. They make no investments here. 
do not become a part of the Government. 

Mr. REED. In the interest of accuracy I would just like to 
interrupt the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I shall be very glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. REED. Are not the figures which show the net increase 
of foreign immigration made up in this way: All who come 
here are counted as immigrants the first time they come in, 
and all who return to Europe are counted as having left this 
country and are deducted from the total coming in? 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. What figures does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. REED. Those the Senator was himself just referring to. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was giving the results shown by the 
census of the foreign-born in this country. 

Mr. REED. The question was asked by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] what proportion of these immi- 
grants return to Europe, and the Senator said in reply substan- 
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tially one-third. What I am inquiring about is whether our 
immigration authorities do not charge up as returning to Europe 
every man who comes here and who has not become naturalized, 
even though he may be returning to Europe for only a few 
months or a few weeks. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I think not. 

Mr. REED. When they return intending to come back. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
state that prior to 1907 the records were not accurately kept. 
The law did not require it and the best estimate we could make, 
having examined the question from all available sources, was 
that substantially one-third returned to the countries from 
which they came. 

Mr. REED. Permanently returned? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Some permanently and some not; but 
they returned. Under the law of 1907 a record is kept. Un- 
fortunately, I have not that record before me at this time; but 
a record is kept, showing those who are going abroad tem- 
porarily and those who are going permanently, and that record 
the Senator can secure from the Department of Labor. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warre in the chair). The 
Senator from Delaware suggests the absence of a quorum, The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Shields 

rah Gal Newlands Simmons 
Brady Got orris Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Gore O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bristow Gronna Overman moot 
Bryan Hardwick Page Sterl 

n Jones Perkins Suther: 

Chamberlain Kern Pomerene Swanson 

pp Lane Ransdel omas 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Thornton 
Culberson Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Cummins Lippitt Saulsbury te 
Dillingham MeCum Shafroth Williams 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Sheppard 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce the fact 
that my colleague [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably absent from 
the city. He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is absent 
on important public business and that he is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to state that my colléague [Mr. 
Martin of Virginia] is detained from the city on account of 
illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Vermont will proceed. 


NOT HOME MAKERS. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, when interrupted I had 
been speaking of the proportion of the recent immigrants who 
have become citizens or who have taken out their first papers 
as one of the elements which enter into the question of their 
desirability as citizens, but as further showing that the new 
immigration to a very large extent has not come here for the 
purpose of establishing homes and becoming members of the 
great American family I want to call attention to the fact that 
between 1899 and 1910, a period of 12 years, of all those ad- 
mitted 69.5 per cent were males and only 30.5 per cent were 
females. Taking them by nationalities, the proportion of males 
in the immigration from south Italy was 78.6 per cent; He- 
brews, 56.6 per cent; Polish, 69.5; Slovaks, 70.5 per cent; North 
Italians, 78.3; Hungarians, 72.2; Croatians, 84.9 per cent; Slo- 
yenians, 70.5; of the Greeks, 95.1; and Lithuanians, 70.6 per 
cent, from which it appears that of the nationalities, the races, 
to which I last referred substantially from 70 to 80 per cent, 
upon an average, were males, and they constitute a large ele- 
ment in the immigration of those 12 years. 

Returning to the commission’s investigation of the industries 
in the United States, the following startling conditions are dis- 
closed: Of the wage earners in the manufactories of America, 
it was found that 55 per cent of them were married men, but 
that three-fourths of all the married men had left their wives 
in Europe, and substantially 86 per cent of all the men engaged 
in the manufactures of the United States were leading single 
lives, without any of those home influences which everybody in 
America recognizes as being so essential to good citizenship. 
They were living in colonies in the cities and under conditions 


which were undesirable and un-American, leading lives that 
ought not to be led in a country that is self-governing, as is the 
United States. 

DANGER TO OUR POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 


In this connection I direct the attention of the Senate to an- 
other startling condition disclosed by the census of 1910, and I 
want to call it sharply to the attention of every thinking per- 
son, to all who are considering seriously the problem that con- 
fronts us, and to submit to them the question whether there 
should not be some measure of restriction to decrease the vol- 
ume of the streams of immigration that are flowing toward the 
United States. We can not deny the fact, the census of 1900 
shows it, that in that year there were in this country 900,000 
aliens, men of 21 years and over, who had not at that time 
become citizens of the United States. The census of 1910 shows 
that instead of there being 900,000 of that class there were in 
the last-named year 2,260,000. 

Now, mark the fact, every one of those men is liable to be- 
come a citizen of the United States within five years. They 
belong to the classes that may become naturalized if they so 
desire. What does it mean to our institutions to have in the 
United States, and very largely in that little strip of territory 
reaching from New England to the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio River, 2,260,000 of that class? You can not realize 
the significance of the situation without instituting comparisons. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE CITIZENS, 


I want to call the attention of the Senators from the Pacific 
and the Rocky Mountain States to the fact that in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas there were cast for President of the 
United States at the last election 2,281,000 votes, and yet we 
had in 1910 in this country alien males over 21 years of aga 
who had not taken the first step toward becoming naturalized 
citizens of the United States almost equal in number to the 
entire voting force of those 15 States. 

Let me institute another comparison which will interest the 
gentlemen from the South. In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 12 States, the 
votes cast for President at the last election numbered only 
1,922,740. Yet we have right here in the United States, as I 
have said, 2,260,000 men who are eligible to naturalization, but 
who had not in 1910 taken out their first papers, a number 
largely in excess of the entire presidential vote in those 12 
States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator desire that those 2,000,000 
unnaturalized people shall become naturalized? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not, unless they will bring their 
wives and their families with them. If they will bring their 
wives and their families with them, I do not care how quickly 
they are naturalized; the sooner the better. 

Mr. REED, Then, it is solely the fact that they have not 
brought their wives or that they are not married on which the 
Senator bases his objection. Does the Senator think that a man 
who is unmarried is unfit for citizenship in this country? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Not at all, everything else being equal. 

Mr. REED. I did not think the Senator would claim that. 
Is it not a fact that the men who come here, the recent immi- 
grants who have left their wives at home, are simply duplicating 
what the Germans and the Irish and the Scotchmen did in the 
days of adversity for their countries when they came here? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not think they did it. 

Mr. REED. They left their wives at home until they could 
get money enough to send for them. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think the Senator from Missouri will 
find that very few of them did that. 

Mr. REED. Is it not a fact that these foreigners are every 
day bringing their families here just as rapidly as they can get 
the money to bring them? I do not know what the Senator’s 
experience is, but there is hardly a day in my life which passes 
when there is not some trouble about getting in the child or the 
wife of some man who is here, and it takes a good deal of my 
time trying to assist them through the red tape that has been 
set up in the Immigration Bureau of the country. 

Mr. DELLINGHAM. But, Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Missouri forgets the statement that I made, that out of 
the 700,000 employees in the manufactories of America with 
whom the commission came into contact three-fourths of the 
married men had left their wives in Eurepe. 
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Mr, REED. Well, Mr. President, I undertake to say that the 
Irish immigration to this country showed substantially the 
same condition. These people come here with barely enough 
money to get here; they can not bring their wives with them; 
but they send back and get them. The Senator from Vermont 
does not mean to charge these people with having abandoned 
their families? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If they would send for their wives and 
bring them here it would be well, but the majority of them do 
not do so. The Irish immigrants to whom the Senator from 
Missouri refers intended to bring their wives and the Germans 
and the English did the same. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; and I contend that the people against 
whom the Senator is now inveighing intend to do the same 
thing; at least there is no evidence whatever to the contrary. 

The Senator speaks of the agents of the Immigration Bureau 
having come in contact with six or seven hundred thousand 
people. Manifestly that must have been a very slight contact. 
It could not have been a real investigation of the homes of 
these people; that would have been physically impossible. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. We sent out agents and we used a card 
system, and I have told the Senator the number of homes which 
we investigated. 

Mr. REED. How long had those people been here, on the 
average, who were here without their wives? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I can not give the Senator the exact 
time, 

Mr. REED. Of course that is very pertinent if they had only 
been here a few months and had not earned enough money to 
bring them. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But you have to assume when an in- 
vestigation covers 37 industries of the United States, and when 
a system has been growing with great rapidity since 1860 that 
the greater portion of the employees must have been here a 
considerable length of time. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 
further. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, to show that this vast 
yolume of eligibles to naturalization to which I have just re- 
ferred, are more largely of the new immigration than of the 
old, let me again refer to the census of 1910. From this it 
appears that the proportions of the immigrants of the various 
races who had failed to take out first papers were as follows: 
Of the Germans, 9.9 per cent only had failed to take out papers; 
of the Irish, only 13.8 per cent; of the Canadians, 28.3 per cent; 
of the English, 18.8; of the Swedes, 14.9; of the Norwegians, 
16.2 per cent; of those from Scotland, 21.5 per cent; of those 
from Denmark, 13.8 per cent; of those from Holland, 19.6 per 
cent; of those from France, 27.8 per cent; and of those from 
Wales, 10.3 per cent. 

Among those representing the new immigration the percent- 
age was much larger: Of the Russians, there were 52.4 per 
cent; from Italy, 65.7 per cent; from Austria, 57.3 per cent; 
from Hungary, 68.2; from Mexico, 66.6 per cent; from Greece, 
77.6; from Finland, 45.9 per cent; from Portugal, 64.3 per cent; 
and from Roumania, 45.2 per cent. 

It is apparent that the proportion of those not desiring citi- 
zenship is very much larger among those immigrants coming 
from eastern and southern Europe than those coming from 
western and northern Europe. 

I find, by making another reference to the census, that out of 
the 3,075,000 of the old immigration in this country in 1910, 
only 12 per cent, or 370,000, have failed to take out first papers 
or to become naturalized; while of the new immigration, out of 
the 1,980,998, 55 per cent, or 1,301,000, had failed to take out 
such papers. 


I will not interrupt him 


HOW WILL THE READING TEST APPLY. 

How will the literacy test apply? What will it accomplish? 
What races will it most affect? This can best be ascertained by 
an examination of official records of the Department of Labor. 
These disclose the fact that in the 11 years from 1899 to 1909 
we received of aliens over 14 years of age 7,197,060—of the old 
immigration 1,983,000, in round numbers, and of the new immi- 
gration 5,215,000. Of the old immigration there were only 2.7 
per cent who were unable to read, of the new immigration there 
were 35.6 per cent who were unable to read. In that connec- 
tion I want to say to the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] that I do not look upon this as necessarily a test of 
quality; I would not advocate its adoption upon that ground, 
although I would rather admit an educated rather than an 
uneducated person. If education was not desirable as an ele- 
ment of good citizenship, compulsory school laws would not 
have been adopted in all the States of the Union; we would 
not be spending vast millions of dollars every year to educate 
the children of this country at public expense to fit them for 


citizenship. Everybody knows that it is a part of our national 
policy to make men intelligent by education, because intelli- 
gence, as well as virtue, is the foundation of our civilization 
and the guaranty of the stability of free institutions, My ad- 
vocacy of this amendment is because it is a mild restrictive 
measure, one intended to restrict the flow of these streams of 
immigration that have overcrowded with common or unskilled 
laborers the great centers of industrial operations, where these 
new elements have competed against each other as well as 
against American labor in the industries of the country, and 
because I look upon it as the one most feasible measure for that 
purpose. 

The records of the Department of Labor indicate pretty 
clearly the scope and operation of this provision. During a 
period of 11 years—1899 to 1909, inclusive—the percentage of 
illiterates among the different races admitted was as follows: 
Only four-tenths of 1 per cent of the Scandinavians were illit- 
erate; only seven-tenths of 1 per cent of the Scotch; only 11 
per cent of the English; only 2 per cent of the Welsh; only 2.7 
per cent of the Irish; only 4.7 per cent of the Dutch; only 5.4 per 
cent of the Germans; and only 5.4 per cent of the French. 

The degree of illiteracy was, it will be observed, very low 
among all the races of northwestern Europe, and the operation 
of the reading test will hardly be felt by any of them. On the 
other hand, out of the million and a half admitted from south 
Italy, 54.2 per cent were unable to read; out of the 742,000 
coming from Poland, or of the Polish race, 35.4 per cent were 
unable to read; of the almost half million of Hebrews, 25.7 per 
cent were unable to read; of the 312,000 Slovaks, 24.6 per cent 
were illiterate; of the 311,000 from north Italy, 11.8 per cent 
were illiterate; of the 283,000 from Hungary, 11.4 per cent were 
illiterate; and of about the same number of Croatians and Slo- 
venians and Magyars, 36.4 per cent and 11.4 per cent, respec- 
tively, were illiterate; of the Russians, 34.7 per cent were 
illiterate. It will, therefore, be seen that the literacy test will 
apply more particularly to those races and nationalities that 
I have described than to any of the others. It will decrease the 
number coming from Russia, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan 
States, and from southern Italy, but will have hardly any effect 
upon the immigration coming from Great Britain, Germany, 
Ireland, Wales, the Scandinavian States, and France. 

OVERCROWDED CONDITIONS DEMAND RESTRICTION, 


The commission found in all of the seats of the basic indus- 
tries, where labor was so overcrowded, that the men as a rule 
were living on from $9 to $15 a month, $15 a month being the 
maximum amount expended and $9 the minimum. The condi- 
tions under which they were living are described in the commis- 
sion’s report, as follows: 


The living conditions of southern and eastern Europeans and the 
members of their household is shown in the detailed studies of the 


month per capita, 
or, if married, having left their wives abroad, have been able 


level of. occupations, The method of livin: 


usually 
commonly known as the “ boarding- 


system.“ Under this arrange- 
ingle man, constitu 


boarders or Ioden: Each — 
pays the boarding boss a fixed sum, be age from $2 to $3 per month, 
or lodging, cooking, and washing, the f being usually bought by 
the boarding boss and its cost shared equally by the indiy 

bers of the group. Another common arrangement is for each member 
of the household to purchase his own f and have it cooked sepa- 
rately. Under this general method of living, however, which prevails 
among the greater proportion of the imm t households, the entire 
outlay for necessary living expenses of each adult member ranges from 
$9 to $15 each month. e additional expenditures of the recent im- 
migrant wage earners have been small. Every effort has been made to 
save as much as possible. The life interest and activity of the aver- 


age wage earner from southern and eastern Europe has seemed to re- 
volve principally about three points: (1) To earn the largoa: possible 
amoun work; (2 


of immediate a EAEN under existing conditions o 
to live upon the basis of minimum rg ree and (3) to save as muc 
as possible. The ordinary comforts of life as Insisted upon by the aver- 
age American have been subordinated to the desire to reduce the cost 
of living to its lowest level. 


Among these classes the usual avenues through which aliens 
come in touch with American life are largely lacking. Eighty- 
six per cent of the married men were living single lives, hav- 
ing left their wives in Europe, so that in these communities 
children were very few in number. Everyone who has studied 
the subject knows that in the work of assimilating our for- 
eign population the public schools are the greatest of agen- 
cies in bringing them into touch with American life. Why? 
Because just as soon as the child of an alien enters the public 
schools he stands upon an equality with the native-born child; 
there is a perfect democracy in the public schools. They 
become acquainted, one with another; they join in sports; 
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they visit the homes of others. You have seen it, and I have 
seen it. Through the agency of children the foreign family 
comes in touch with the American family, and the American 
housewife gets interested first in the alien children and then in 
the alien housewife. In that way the foreigners are brought 
under American influences; in touch with community and 
family life. They are made to feel that they are welcome, and 
they gradually develop into American citizens. But under the 
conditions described by the commission the men were found to 
be so many labor units, leading isolated lives, unable to come in 
touch with and caring nothing for American institutions, either 
National or State or municipal. It is an undesirable class to 
have in any thickly populated city, unless work is so plentiful 
that they can have constant employment, because when work 
is not plentiful and they are driven to the hardship which 
comes from poverty they become a dangerous element—not be- 
cause they are bad men by nature but because they are ignorant 
of our institutions and are living isolated lives. They know and 
care little about us. To them American life and American insti- 
tutions are sealed books. In prosperity they are industrious, 
quiet, and law-abiding; but in adversity they are suspicious, and 
when an agitator appeals to them, particularly if he be of for- 
eign birth, they are the tinder to which he applies his torch, and 
they are the element that can be fanned into the flame that 
results oftentimes in riot, as was the case at Lawrence, Mass., 
only three years ago. They are a danger to society when living 
under such conditions, 

I can not conceive of anything more dangerous in a thickly 
populated city than vast volumes of people of alien birth, the 
product of alien civilization, many of them unable to speak the 
English language, who never come in contact with American 
thought or American sentiment, who are not actuated by any of 
the impulses of American citizenship, and who are here simply 

to gain a livelihood which they can not get at home. 

It may be interesting for the Senate to consider for a 
moment that in the city of New York there is a population 
of between four and five millions—about 4,700,000—and that 
only 19.3 per cent of that entire number have native-born fath- 
ers and mothers, 38.2 per cent are either of foreign or mixed 
parentage, and 40.4 per cent were actually born abroad. They 
are largely of the new immigration, right enough in regard to 
race, right enough in regard to purposes, composed of men who 
are willing to work, who are frugal in their habits; but, of 
course, they are common laborers; and if industries are threat- 
ened and depression comes that is the element from which we 
must expect more danger than from any other. 

What I have said of New York can be said of Chicago. Only 
20.4 per cent of the population of that city have native-born 
parents, while 41.8 per cent are either of foreign or mixed 
parentage, and 35.7 per cent were actually born abroad. 

I select a town in New England—Lawrence—where that 
terrible and most deplorable strike occurred two or three 
years ago. It is a city with a population in round numbers of 
85,000. Only 13.6 per cent of that population have native-born 
parents. Thirty-seven and nine-tenths per cent are of foreign 
or mixed parentage and 48.1 per cent—almost half of the popu- 
lation of the manufacturing city of Lawrence—were actually 
born abroad. What occurred there is known to all the world. 
In that overcrowded body of newly arrived aliens the Industrial 
Workers of the World found the material they desired, and in 
24 hours had so succeeded in inflaming its passions that masses 
marched upon mills in which they had no interest with the pur- 
pose by force to stop their operation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Missouri? : 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Why did those people in Lawrence strike? Was 
it not for better wages? 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. They struck for better wages, and they 
also struck because they could not get steady employment, as 
they were there in such large numbers. 

Mr. REED. Well, they struck for better wages. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. And they struck because agitators in- 
cited them to strike. 

Mr. REED. They struck for better wages, and they struck 
at a time, at least, when they were encouraged by other people 
who came in. Was not the leader who came in and agitated 
this strike an American-born citizen? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator knows, I wish he would 
state it. because I do not know whether he was or not. 

Mr. REED. I think he was; that is my understanding. I 
supposed the Senator could answer the question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
Mr. REED. Now, I wish to ask the Senator 
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The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield further, and to whom? : = 
as DILLINGHAM. I liad yielded to the Senator from Mis- 

sour ? 

Mr. GALLINGER, 
Missouri now. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask now if it is not true that acts of 
violence by strikers have been engaged in by American citizens 
just as they have been engaged in by foreign-born citizens? I 
call the attention of the Senator to the great railroad strike of 
a few years ago, when the whole commerce of our Nation was 
arrested, arid I ask the Senator if the great majority of those 
railroad men were not only American citizens, but were they 
not also good citizens? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


e—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know to which of the strike 
leaders the Senator from Missouri alludes. I do not know 
whether or not Mr. Ettor is an American citizen by birth, but 
it has been stated over and over again that Mr. Giovannetti, 
who was one of the leaders of that strike, is not only not an 
American citizen, but that at that time he was a candidate for 
office in Italy. I do not know that that is a fact, but it has 
peen nes to me by people who say that they know it to be 
a 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, this matter ought to be set- 
tled upon the right and wrong of it, and not upon any isolated 
case or upon impression. My understanding is that the head 
of the Industrial Workers of the World is an American citizen. 
If I am wrong in that, I should like to be corrected. My un- 
derstanding further than that is that the majority of those who 
struck in the West Virginia mines recently were native-born 
American citizens. My understanding is that in the great rail- 
way strike of a few years ago the vast majority were American 
citizens. My understanding is that strikes are not confined to 
foreigners and that violence is not confined to foreign-born 
people; and I undertake to say that the figures will show that 
they have been more patient, more long-suffering, and less 
likely to rise in violence than our own native-born American 
citizens; and I can demonstrate that absolutely. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator did 
not understand my argument to be what his remarks would 
indicate. The point I was making was not that these are unde- 
sirable races, not that they are undesirable as individuals, but 
that when they come in such vast numbers as to compete 
against themselves and to live under the conditions I have de- 
scribed, where they are overcrowded, where they are without 
employment, they become then, under those conditions, an 
especially dangerous element in our society. 

Mr. President, having shown that in these overcrowded com- 
munities of the industrial States the aliens constituting them 
are of the classes that I have indicated, largely males leading 
single lives, common or unskilled laborers in the main, a large 
proportion of them without steady employment, all of them 
living under conditions most undesirable, and a considerable 
percentage of them coming from nations where elementary 
education is sadly neglected, it is apparent that the Immigration 
Commission were wise when they recommended the reading 
test as the one most feasible method of meeting the situation. 
That is the point I wish to emphasize to the Senate, because in 
this discussion the merits of the literacy test and the purposes 
hoped to be accomplished through its inauguration have been 
discussed and considered upon every other ground than the 
true one. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to be led afield 
from the matter that is now pending before the Senate. The 
question we are discussing is within very small bounds. It 
is this, Shall an immigrant who can pass the moral test, the 
physical test, and the financial test be denied admission solely, 
because he is unable to read and write, even theugh he can 
affirmatively show that he has been driven from his own coun- 
try by persecution on account of his race? 

The committee has reported a bill exempting from the liter- 
acy test those who are fleeing to escape religious persecution 
and those who are fleeing to escape political persecution. The 
sole question we are now discussing is whether we shall en- 
large the literacy exemptions so as to also include within 
them those who are fleeing to escape racial persecution. It is 
not proposed a single man can come in because of racial perse- 
cution if he be morally or physically unclean, It is not proposed 
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that he shall be admitted here unless he can pass every single 
test save the one test of literacy. 

So far as I am concerned, I am unwilling to deny a human 
being who is fleeing from persecution the right of asylum and 
drive him back to the arms of his tormentors simply because he 
is uneducated. At the same time I do not believe we ought to 
permit those races of men who are incapable of amalgamating 
themselves with the American people to ordinarily settle within 
our borders. I recognize the fact that there are certain races 
of men who can not become American citizens as we understand 
that term, and who can not be brought to an understanding of 
our governmental conditions or our social life. They are of a 
different blood. They have different habits of thought. Our 
civilization from the home life to governmental methods is in 
antagonism with their very natures. Hence, if they were to 
become a part of the body politic, they would not only be 
foreign to it when they joined it, but they and their children 
and their children’s children would remain foreign. 

The oriental is in a class by himself. His instincts, mental 
processes, aspirations, passions, and philosophy are all funda- 
mentally different from ours. I am willing to join the commit- 
tee in excluding by name all such races of men; but the ques- 
tion we are discussing is not that question. This bill proceeds 
upon the assumption that it is right to admit emigrants from 
all foreign countries save China. It proposes to exclude cer- 
tain individuals who can not pass particular tests. Now, the 
question is whether some of those races whom we admit it is 
proper to allow to emigrate to this country, whom we admit 
will be entitled to residence and to citizenship here if they can 
read, shall be excluded because they can not read if they have 
come to this country to escape racial persecution. That is the 
whole question now before the Senate. 

I shall discuss that special question a little later on. Just 
now I deem it pertinent to call attention to the real purpose 
back of this bill. That purpose is to limit foreign immigra- 
tion of every kind. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
responsible authors of this bill, if they thought it possible so 
to do, would have here a bill prohibiting all immigration into 
the United States. They seek to escape from that broad posi- 
tion, and yet in a measure accomplish their end, by declaiming 
against recent immigration. They do not dare stand before the 
American people on the old know-nothing platform, which has 
been a byword now for nearly half a century, and declare 
that this country of America is for Americans. They do not 
dare condemn the German citizen and his sons, the Irishman and 
his children, the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Welsh- 
man. These nationalities are strong in this country. The 
political party that undertook to condemn them would find 
itself relegated to privacy at the next election. Not only would 
these foreign-born people and their sons vote against such a 
proposition and such a party, but broad-minded, native-born 


American citizens would join in the condemnation. 


I took occasion several days ago, I think on the 10th of De- 
cember, to discuss this question of who sre foreigners and who 
are Americans. When, if you please, does one get to be an 
American citizen? I listened to the marvelous array of figures 
presented here by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] 
in which, in order to demonstrate that there was a very large 
‘proportion of foreign population engaged in certain industries, 
he added to the foreign-born citizens those who were the chil- 
dren of foreign-born citizens. That kind of juggling with figures 
does not impress me. 

When do you get to be an American citizen, anyway? If a 
boy whose parents or one of whose parents was born in Europe, 
but who was himself born upon this soil, and who is entitled to 


‘all the rights and privileges of an American citizen, is not en- 
titled in this discussion to be regarded as an American citizen, 


then will his son in turn be an American citizen? How many 
generations must one’s parents have lived in this country in 
order that he may be entitled to call himself an American? 
When I hear this cry against foreigners I wonder if we or 
our ancestors were not all once foreigners. Whence did we 
come? If the Senator from Vermont can trace his ancestry 
back—and I know not how far he can—through a long line 
of individuals who happened to be born upon this soil, is he 
thereby any better citizen than the man who finds that his 
parents were born in Europe and he himself was born here? 
Or is that individual any better than the man born in Europe? 
What constitutes an American citizen? Is it the number of 
generations your people have been here? If so, if you set the 
number at more than one generation, you would exclude many 
Members of this body; you would exclude many Members of the 
Tiouse of Representatives; you would excinde from your list 
poets, orators, statesmen, artists, physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
musicians, merchants, manufacturers, historians, who have 
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contributed to the glory of our Nation. You would exclude 
them by the thousands and tens of thousands—those who have 
helped establish our industrial primacy. 

What constitutes the length of pedigree you must have before 
you can be said to be “standard bred”? When are you stand- 
ard bred? Must you be able to show that no ancestor back to 
the third generation has been guilty of the crime of being born 
under a foreign sky, or must it be five or six or seven generations, 
or shall it be but one? When are you entitled to wear the royal 
purple? And then, when you trace your ancestry back to five 
or six or seven generations, is it necessary that you shall find 
that your ancestors came from.a certain country and measured 
up to certain conditions? If you apply that test, how many 
shall be entitled to be regarded as really blue blooded ? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, this is a ques- 
tion of most vital importance, and it seems to me we should 
have a quorum. I raise the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SWANSON). 
from New Jersey suggests the absence of a quorum. 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Senator 
The Sec- 


Ashurst Hardwick Page Smith, Ariz, 
Brady Hollis Perkins Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Hughes Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones Pomerene Smoot 
Cpp ern Ransdell Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Reed Thomas 
Culberson Lane Robinson Thornton 
Cummins Lee, Md. Root Vardaman 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury vhite 
Fletcher Martine, N. J Shafroth Williams 
Gallinger Nelson Sheppard 

Gore Newlands Shields 

Gronna Overman Simmons 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I again announce regarding 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] that he 
is absent from the Senate on public business. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was asking the question how 
long a man's pedigree had to be in this country in order to en- 
title him to call himself an American citizen, Then I suggested 
that if we went back to the time when his ancestors came to 
this country, we might find that they came under the same dif- 
ficulties, had the same vile habits, and were of the same low 
order of intellect that it is now charged afflict the present-day 
immigrant. 

I wonder if some of these American aristocrats, if they 
were to go back far enough, might not find that some one of 
their remote grandmothers was sold upon the auction block and 
paid for in long green tobacco? In those days, when we had the 
“old immigration,” now so highly praised by the authors of this 
bill, European nations dumped their prison hordes upon these 
shores. Shipowners carried over indentured servants here and 
sold them into practical slavery. I wonder how many of the 
modern aristocrats, who curl their lips in fine scorn at the poor 
fellow who now seeks asylum, could trace their anvestry back to 
that kind of an immigrant? 

When in this Chamber I hear these people who flee from per- 
secution in other lands denounced as vicious and bad because 
they are unlettered I can not forget that when some of our 
early immigrants, now so much latded, landed upon these 
shores they came with instruments of torture in one hand and 
the Bible in the other and sought to find in the words of Holy 
Writ a warrant for religious persecution. I have in mind the 
fact that some of these old immigrants whom we now so much 
do eulogize and love drove Roger Williams into the wilderness, 
and that upon the hills of Massachusetts they lighted the flames 
that drank up the blood of poor old women being executed for 
the imaginary crime of witchcraft: I recall to mind that some 
of this original immigration and parent stock was willing with 
fagot and sword to exterminate an entire colony because its 
inhabitants worshiped God under a cross that now points toward 
the sky from every hamlet and village of our land. 

We are told that the ancient immigration was all good, that 
it was a most noble class of noble men and women, and yet, 
sir, this cry that is made in the Senate in the closing days of 
the year of our Lord 1914 has been upon the lips of the pro- 
seriptionist from the days when our Republic was born. The 
same charge that is being made to-day against certain classes 
of foreigners has been made against every class of foreigners. 
I can duplicate every condition of horror that has been nd- 
verted to to-day by the utterances of those who stood opposed 
to foreign immigration in the early days of this Republic. I 
can cite you to illustrious examples and to words that fell 
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from the lips of great men, who were sincere then as these even 
greater men of the present are sincere. 

It is just a part of human nature, that is all. Everybody 
thinks he is an ornament to the State; that what he does is 
right. Likewise he thinks his family is better than his neigh- 
bors. For the same reason he regards the people of his com- 
munity as better than the people of other communities. He has 
no difficulty in convincing himself that the people of his State 
are better than the people of any other State; he considers it 
an act of treason not to insist that the people of his country are 
better than the people of all other countries, and so reasoning 
from the standpoint of his own egotism and his own ignorance, 
he elevates himself to a pinnacle of glory, and he condemns all 
who are not of his country, kith, and kin to a position of 
ignominy. Accordingly he translates the sentence “The world 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof” into “ the world is mine,” 
and asserts the right to deprive others of a home upon God's 
footstool. 

hat, sir, is the creed of ignorance. It is the doctrine of 
proscription and hate. It is the philosophy of the Pharisee 
who Wraps the mantle of his holiness about him and “thanks 
God he is not as other men.” It is as old as human selfishness. 
It was born in cruelty. It has been nurtured in the lap of 
superstition. It has carried the torch and the thumbscrew and 
the rack into many lands. It has made this world to run red 
with blood. It has lighted the night of fear with the flames 
of martyrdom. It has no more place in America than has a 
wild beast of the jungle in the crowded street of a city. It 
is the voice of the fourteenth century echoing through the cor- 
ridors of the twentieth century. It is the ugly visage of hate 
and scorn and malice leering through wicked eyes into the faces 
of the oppressed. It is nothing new. 3 

The argument you make, sir, that the old immigration was 
good and that the new immigration is bad is a mere subterfuge 
and avoidance of the question. What you really want to do is 
to deprive the oppressed of other lands of a refuge in this land 
of freedom. 

I said a moment ago that the same cry was raised against 
every race of men that ever landed on our soil, and I am about 
to prove it. It was raised against the Irish, the Germans, the 
Dutch, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Welshmen, the English- 
men, the Scotchmen—all races of men. Somebody got here 
first, and then in his egotism, in his smallness, in his narrow- 
ness, he said, “I will keep all others out. Here God spread out 
the immeasurable forest; here He made the level plains; here He 
set the streams to flowing in majestic beauty; here He spread 
the flowers over the face of the land. I got here first, and no- 
body else shall come. I came here in rags and tatters and 
poverty; I came here in rebellion against the Government where 
I was born; I came here to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of my own conscience and make everybody else do the 
same thing and kill them if they would not; and now that I 
am here I say to those who are yonder, ‘My clothing is now 
better than yours, my home is now better than yours. Continue 
in your rags and poverty and strain the eager eyes of hope and 
desire toward this land that God made for you the same as for 
me, but you shall stay where you are, always and forever to 
dwell in the hopeless night of tryanny and despair.’” 

Thus haye the exclusionists always sought to write the laws. 
At the same time we send missionaries and Bibles to the people 
we drive from our shores. We are willing to lead them to 
salvation, but we refuse them a place whereon to lay their heads. 
The doctrine of proscription ought never to be on the tongue of 
an American citizen. 

But I return to call the attention of those who do me the 
compliment of listening to the proof I propose to advance that 
the old immigrant was no better regarded than the present im- 
migrant; I exclude, of course, the undesirable races referred to 
in the early part of my remarks. The old immigrant was in- 
veighed against as is the new immigrant. The country was 
warned of the awful fate impending if it permitted them to 
land. And now a word or two upon that. Senators will find 
it, I think, somewhat interesting to see how thoroughly narrow 
we have always been, and yet these narrow utterances have 
always been repudiated by the American people. 

I warn Democratic Senators that if we pass a bill that is 
proscriptive, that is built on any other than the broad principle 
that we will admit to this country all people capable of becom- 
ing good citizens here, you will find that bill a millstone around 
the neck of the Democratic Party. 

Returning, however, to my promised demonstration that the 
early immigrant was in his day and generation inveighed against 
as bitterly as is the present-day immigrant, I call your atten- 
tion to a somewhat startling quotation. I read you a contempo- 
raneous dissertation on the ancient immigrant, whom you now 


describe as “the good immigrant, the man who carried in his 
veins the royal blood that specially fitted him to become a 
great American citizen,” the man you now credit with having 
built our railroads, erected our temples of worship, constructed 
our mighty cities, and otherwise done so much for our great 
country. Here is the contemporary dissertation I want to read 
on him, and then I will tell you its author and you will see that 
ignorance can not be charged to this man, and that he must 
have yoiced a sentiment quite universal in his day among his 
class. The statement was made May 9, 1753. Its author was 
speaking of the Germans who had come to settle in Pennsyl- 
vania—ah, the sturdy Germans that we now say because they 
came from the north of Europe are the exact kind of people 
to make good citizens of. Speaking of them he said: 

Those who come hither are generally the most stupid of their own 
nation. 

That is what these gentlemen are saying now about the recent 
immigrants: 


Those who come hither are generally the most stupid of their own 
nation, and as ignorance is often attended with credulity, when 
knavery would mislead it * * + jt ig almost impossible to remove 
any prejudice they may entertain. * * * Not being used to liberty, 
they know not how to make modest use of it. * * I remember 
when they modestly declined intermeddling with our elections; but now 
they come in droves and carry all before them, except in one or two 


counties. 
Few of their children know English. They import only books from 
rovince two are en- 


Germany, and of the six printing houses in the 
oor German, two half German half English, and but two are entirel 
English. They have one German newspaper and one half German, Ad- 
vertisements intended to be general are now printed in Dutch and Pog 
lish. The signs in our streets (Philadelphia) have inscriptions in bot 
languages and some places only in German, They in of late to 
make all their bonds and other legal instruments in thelr own lan- 
guage, which (though I think it ought not to be) are allowed in our 
courts, where the German business so increases that there is continued 
need of interpreters, ard I sup in a few years they will also be 
necessary in the assembly, to tell one half of our legislators what the 
other half says. In short, unless the stream of importation could be 
turned from this to other colonies, as you very judiciously propose, they 
will soon outnumber us, that all the advantages we will have will, in 
my opinion, be not able to preserve our language, and even our Govern- 
ment will become precarious. 


That is what was said of the Germans in 1753, on the 9th day 
of May, by Benjamin Franklin. How far Franklin was mis- 
taken! That narrow view of a great people is undoubtedly the 
greatest mistake of that great man’s life. People were nar- 
rower then than they are now or than they have been until 
very recently. That is what Franklin thought of the sturdy 
Germanic people who were then coming to this country. 

But what did these immigrants do? They made the land to 
blossom as the rose. They brought with them their religion; 
they erected schoolhouses and temples of worship; they gath- 
ered their families about them, and from their veins flowed that 
stream of blood the committee declares gave added strength and 
vigor to the American commonwealth. 

If Benjamin Franklin lived to-day, I have no doubt what his 
position would be. He was capable of learning, and he would 
have frankly acknowledged his mistake. 

But, sir, it is a fact that the Germans did come in such num- 
bers that the apprehension became in part true. Franklin 
feared that the proceedings of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
would have to be conducted in the German language, and it is 
a fact that from July 15 to September 28 the legislature ordered 
its minutes printed in both the German and English tongues, 
and that that practice was continued as late as 1790. 

But did Pennsylvania become a German Province? What 
part of this country has more steadfastly stood for the dignity 
and greatness of our land than has Pennsylvania at every 
period of her history? 

I pass from the Germans and from this comment upon them 
to another class of immigrants. Mr. Walker, who has written 
much on immigration questions, has this to say of the early 
immigrant, “the good immigrant,” “the desirable immigrant,” 
the immigrant whom the committee would have us believe was 
not at all like these poor fellows of to-day. 

The great 5 Immigrants to this country were so poor that 
they could not bu eir passage, and in order to meet the obligations 


incurred by them for passage money and other advances they were sold, 
after their arrival, into temporary servitude. 


Is there anything like that going on to-day? There was some- 
thing a little like it when we had the contract-labor laws that 
were put on the books at the instigation of New England, for 
which section the Senator from Vermont so eloquently speaks. 
I read on: l 


The prepayment of the passage was the exception, and its subsequent 
discharge by compulsory. labor the rule, The shipowners and shi 
merchants derived enormous prone from the sale of bodies of immi- 
grants, as they charged very high rates for the passage, to which they 
added a heavy percentage—often more than a hundred per cent—for 
their risks. ut the immigrants suffered bitterly from this traffic in 
human flesh, Old people, widows, and cripples would not sell well, 
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while healthy parents with healthy children and young people of both 
sexes always found a ready market. 


These are doubtless the progenitors of some of the aristo- 


crats of to-day. 

: If the parents were too old to work, their children had to serve so 
much longer to make up the difference, When one or both parents died 
on the voyage, their children had to serve for them. The expenses of 
the whole family were summed up and charged upon the survivor or 
survivors. Adults had to serve from 3 to 6 years; children from 10 to 

15 years, till they became of age; smaller children were, without cha 

surrendered to masters, who had to raise and board them. As al 
servants signed indentures, they were called “indentured servants.” 

Whenever a vessel arrived at Philadelphia or New York its passengers 

were offered at public sale. The ship was the market place, and the 
servants were struck off to the highest bidder. The countr ple 
either came themselves or sent agents or friends to procure what they 
wanted, be it a girl, or a “likely” boy, or an old housekeeper, or a 
ly, * Parents sold their children in order to 
remain free themselves. When a young man or girl had an opportunity 
to Ft married they had to pay their master £5 or £6 for each year th 
had to serve. Yet a steerage passage never. cost more an £10, 
+ * © If the master did not want to keep his servant, he could sell 
him for the unexpired time of his term of servitude. 

And you stand here advocating this bill, denouncing the poor 
fellow who comes to the country now, and must come with 
money in his pocket and without any contract and must pass a 
physical examination before he can enter and can show that he 
is morally clean. You stand here and denounce him and pro- 
nounce a eulogy and an encomium upon the ancient immigrant 
who came here in bonds and legal chains. How many of the 
aristocrats of to-day can trace their ancestry back to that illus- 
trious period? 

But, sir, I do not pause at this. Are there any here who have 
Irish blood in their veins? If I looked around this room I would 
see many; and who is there of them will for a moment deny his 
race? Those of us who have some Irish blood in our yeins 
believe that it is the blood of a great race that was greatly 
wronged; a race that once the shackles were broken and it 
was given a fair chance in the contests of life demonstrated 
to all the world that in everything that makes for manhood 
and womaänhood it can hold its place well at the head of the 
column of human progress and achievement. 

As to the Irish, here is what Mr. Walker said about them 
when they were migrating, and I shall show you a little later 
on that the newspapers of that day said the same thing, for 
the American citizen of that day who believed in “America for 
Americans” joined in the cry. All the cries sound to me like 
the snarling of gray wolves mingled with the yelping of coyotes 
around the sheepfold of humanity. 

Said Walker: 

The conditions under which they (the Irish) had been born and 
brought up were generally of the most — 1 and degrading character. 
Their wretched hovels, tehed with rotting straw, scantily furnished 
with light, hardly ventilated at all, frequently with no floor but the 
rend on which they were built, were crowded beyond the bounds of com- 
fort, health, or, as it would seem to us, of simple social decency; their 
beds were heaps of straw or rags: their food consisted mainly of butter- 
milk and potat often of the worst, and commonly inadequate in 
amount; their clo g was scanty and shabby. 

Are any class of immigrants coming here now who are worse 
off than that? Why were these Irish poor? Ah, that is the 
question. Why are these immigrants coming now poor? That 
is the question. Is it the result of slothfulness, of indolence, of 
vice, of inherent disposition to be of the lazzarone, or is it 
because oppression’s iron hand has closed the door of oppor- 
tunity in their faces? If it be the former, exclude them; but 
if it be the latter, then in the name of the God of humanity do 
not deny them entrance to a land of hope. $ 

Why was Ireland poor? Her mills had been closed by the 
decree of a conqueror. Her people had been crushed to the 
earth by those who took the lands away from their fathers. 
Her schools that once had flourished and had shed the light of 
intelligence throughout Europe had their windows barred. Her 
sons were hunted like wild beasts, and for sport. Cromwell 
soldiers had marched across the land bearing upon their 
bloody pikes the heads of slanghtered babes of Ireland. And 
so at last the Irish were made poor. They were driven into 
hovels. They did sleep upon rotten straw; it was the best they 
could get. They lived like animals, because they could not live 
like men. Yet through it all they clung to their religion and 
their wives and their children. But when they came to this 
country, sir, when they entered the land of opportunity, what 
did they do? Ah, they lived humbly here a while. They prob- 
ably crowded into tenements, and they crowded many of them 
into a single room. ‘They got work at any price they could 
obtain. 

Their shovels and pickaxes were soon busy building railroads 
neross the continent; they were glad to get the work; they 
lived in shanties. We used to call them “shanty Irish.” Many 
of them could not read or write, but they had in their hearts 
glowing the flame of manhood; they had in their souls the 


courage to get on and to fight on in the world. After awhile 
the section hand became the section foreman, .the section 
foreman became the superintendent. of construction, and the 
superintendent of construction became the president of the 
railroad. After awhile the little, ragged urchin who played in 


the mud of the Irish shanty made his way in school; after 


awhile we heard of him at the bar, where the wonders of his 
eloquence thrilled and enthralled all who heard him; after 
awhile we saw him in the Halls of Congress; after awhile we 
heard his wonderful music upon the platform; after awhile we 
learned that the blossoms of beauty in the cheeks of the Irish 
girls had won the love of the American aristocrat’s sons, and 
that, when Irish and native American bloods were united in the 
veins of their children, a stronger race had been produced, 
Now the Irish are respectable, and they are pointed to by this 
committee as illustrious examples of a desirable immigration. 

In the good old days there were committees and newspapers 
to warn the people against the Irish, as there are those now to 
warn us against the present-day immigrant. On May 2, 1846, 
they had a strike of Irishmen. Behold these good Irish had 
struck as did the wicked people at Lawrence, Mass. è 

The same danger loomed big in the horizon then that now 
obscures the vision of my friend from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM]. The New York Weekly Times on May ? 1846, discussed 
the strike of Irish laborers in Brooklyn and said their earnings 
were barely sufficient to pay the rent of a decent tenement, so 
they were allowed to build miserable shanties on ground allot- 
ted them by the contractor on the plot occupied by them in per- 
forming the work. 

A quarter of a century later—this brings us down now to a 
period after the war—these people were charged with living in 
“sickening kennels.” That will be found in the report of the 
Massachusetts bureau of labor and statistics for 1869 and 1870, 
at page 80. 

Here is a report by a city inspector in 1864. Speaking of the 
Irish, he says: i 

The tenants seem to whol S 
very 5 les of reon Bo e 1 1 keen 
corresponding with their wretched abodes. This indifference to r- 
sonal and domicil cleanliness is doubtless a ery from a 


familiarity with the loathsome surroundings, wholly at variance wit 
all moral or social improvements. 


That is found in the report of the industrial commission at 
page 456, 

Now, my friends, just for the sake of variety, let me call your 
attention to the fact that the Germans were no better than the 
Irish, according to the opinions of the people of those days. 
Here is another report on the foreign sections of New York 
City, made in 1878: 

In many quarters of the city family lite and the feeling of home are 
almost unknown— 

How much that sounds like the dissertation of the Senator 
from Vermont, who a few moments ago complained that there 
were a lot of people who came here and left their wives behind 
because they did not have money enough to bring them; he com- 
plained that they did not have the feelings of home and he com- 
plained of how they lived together in great numbers in small 
quarters. Let me read this all again: 

In many quarters of the city family life and the feeling of home are 
almost unknown; people live great caravanseries, which are hot and 
stifling in summer, disagreeable in winter, and where children associate 
together in the worst way. In many rooms privacy and purity are 
unattainable, and youn; ziris grow up accustomed to immodesty from 
their earliest years. ys berd together in and learn the 

ractices of crime and vice before they are out childhood. Even the 
8 3 who occupy separate rooms in these buildings have no 

nse © 8 
Br. Griscom as early as 1842 had called attention to the “ depraved 
effects which such modes of life exert upon the moral feelings and 
habits,” and the city inspector in 1851 remarks that “these over- 
ex hein houses are generally, if not always, seminaries of filthiness, 
ndecency, and lawlessness,” 

That was made to apply to both the Irish and the Germans. 
Surely there is no new thing under the sun. The old serpent of 
proscription has had its habitat in every country. In every age 
it has crawled forth to thrust its forked tongue into the faces 
of the hopeless and the despairing. Here is something more 
about the Irish. The Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor in New York in 1859 reported that the 
Irish immigrant “had an utter distaste for felling forests and 
turning up the prairies for themselves. They preferred to stay 
where another race would furnish them with food, clothing, and 
labor, and hence were mostly found loitering on the lines of the 
public works in villages and in the worst portions of the large 
cities, where they competed with negroes for the most degraded 
employments.” 

Why, that is what you are saying now about the present-day 
immigrant, just as a few years ago you were charging that the 
Irish herded in the cities, that the Germans herded in the 
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cities, that the Swedes herded in the cities, and that all these 
wicked foreigners herded in the cities. It was charged then 
just as truthfully as it is charged now. It is perhaps true 
that the Irish and Germans herded in the cities for a short 
time, but you now admit that they ultimately went to the 
farm, to the towns of the interior, where they and their de- 
scendants are found by the million. 

Let us argue this question fairly. The same cry is upon your 
lips to-day that was upon the lips of the proscriptionists in 
1859. That which you breathe out now against the immigrant 
who comes to our shores was then being uttered against the 
immigrant from Great Britain and the north of Europe, who you 
now say is an ornament to our society and a strength to our 
Republic. The whole mistake lies in this, that then, as now, 
the poor creature from an oppressed land who had lived under 
the iron rule of despotism, who had been denied opportunity, 
and who came here half starved and half naked, was estimated 
according to his condition when he arrived instead of esti- 
mating him according to his condition after he has had oppor- 
tunity to benefit himself. 

Mr. President, I could read at much greater length of the 
Trish and the Germans. I pass on, however, to show that the 
same cry has been raised against other races. In 1885 the New 
York Bureau of Immigration Statistics held a long hearing, just 
as this committee has had some hearings, and just as this com- 
mission we have heard about had hearings. They summed up 
their observations—they were speaking of the immigrants from 
northern Europe, the Danes and the Swedes—and they said of 
them that they “interfere very much with the keeping up of 
the wages in the trade,” and that, therefore, they were an un- 
desirable people. Whoever desires to follow that subject can 
read the Sixteenth Annual Report of the New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for 1898 and find the comment on page 1047. 

So we find protest against Danes, against Swedes, against 
Irish, against Germans, against Dutch, and a general protest 
against all immigration, at least against German immigration, 
from Benjamin Franklin himself, 

One of the principal arguments of the Know-nothing Party 
against foreign immigration, and particularly against Irish 
immigration, was that the Irish were a criminal race. The 
Know-nothing Party asserted that 1 out of every 154 Irishmen 
was à criminal, and hence they argued as follows—I am reading 
from Mr. Hourwich's very illuminating work: 

One of the favorite arguments against immigration since the days of 
the Know-nothings has been the assertion that the foreigner, in pro- 

ortion to his numbers, furnishes by far the greater part of crime.” 
n the middle of the nineteenth century the Trish immigrant was the 


a of popular odium as one one hundred and fifty-fourth of a 
criminal, 


That was the charge. 


The newspapers and pamphlets of that time published statistics which 
showed that, although the foreign population was only an eighth of the 
whole, yet it furnished * * * ,000 more criminals than all the 
remaining seven-eighths of the people. 


And they asserted that— 
Every 154 of them produced a criminal. 


Of course those statistics were inaccurate; of course they 
could not be sustained; but it was the charge of the day; it was 
the attitude of the time; it was the cry then, as we have the cry 
now, against the people who come from impoverished lands 
seeking an opportunity and home here. 

Mr. President, what is the reason for these views that have 
always been expressed With reference to immigrants to this 
country? A little sober analysis will afford the reason and a 
little fairness cught to give a correct anwser. The wealthy, the 
opulent, the happily situated in other lends remain where they 
are. We do not migrate from this land to Europe because our 
condition here is better than it would be in Europe. If condi- 
tions in America were to become worse than they are in Europe, 
there would be a migration from this country to Europe; but 
who would migrate? It would not be those who hold good 
offices; it would not be those who own the banks and the rail- 
roads; it would not be those who have good salaries; it would 
be that class of our people who found their condition most in- 
tolerable and who were seeking to better that condition. 

That same rule has obtained at every period of history with 
reference to immigration from Europe, if we make the possible 
exception of those periods when there were considerable num- 
bers fleeing to this country purely for conscience’s sake and for 
religious liberty. There were, of course, in the very early days 
a few adventurous spirits who came here to establish themselves 
in principalities, to obtain enormous land grants, and so forth. 
I except them from the rule; but with these small exceptions— 
and they are so small as not to affect the grand total—the 
people who have come to this country in every age of our deyel- 


opment have been those who in their own land were for the most 
part unhappily situated. 

They came here because there were better wages; they came 
here because they were impoverished in their own land; and 
consequently when in the early days they migrated they inden- 
tured or mortgaged themselves—their bodies and almost their 
yery souls—for passage across the ocean. 

They came here from Ireland because the oppressor's heel 
was on the land and because poverty had cast its ghastly pall 
over the Green Isle until the Irish people were lined along the 
lanes almost in windrows of dead, rotting in the sun. They 
came here from other countries under similar conditions. Of 
course when they came they were poor, indescribably and unut- 
terably poor. They did not look well. They had not had suffi- 
cient food for their bodies or enough clothing for their backs. 
That was true of most of them. There were others who came, 
of course, in somewhat better condition, but nearly all of them 
were poor, nearly all of them were fleeing oppression or flee- 
ing poverty; all of them were coming here to better their con- 
dition; but when they came under those circumstances they 
often did not look well. 

The American aristocrat turned up his nose and he said, 
“What a horrid-looking lot of horrid people are coming to this 
blessed land of ours.” And yet his own ancestors only a few 
years back had come in the same or in a worse condition. The 
test is not how an immigrant looks when he comes here, but 
how he behaves when he gets here and what he develops into 
after he has been here a reasonable time. 

So that, looking at these people as they come and as they 
exist the first few years after they are here, everyone can 
make a bad report and tell the truth. Uncharitable tongues 
have always been busy with evil prophecies; so it was spoken 
of the Irish and Germans. But after they had been here 
a while, when they had risen to respectability and power, we 
were told, and are now told, “that class of immigrants is all 
right.“ The Irishman is respectable now. Why? He has 
made his traducers respect him. The German is respectable 
now. Why? Because he has so built himself in this country 
that none dare traduce him. 

The Swede, also, has become respectable, and he has come 
here at a later period; and the Norwegian, also, is respectable; 
yet I can remember when certain people were greatly alarmed 
lest the Swede would injure our country. But how long was 
it until these Swedes and Norwegians had made the prairies 
of Minnesota and of Dakota to blossom? How long was it 
until they had demonstrated to the people of this country that 
they were bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, and that, 
measured by any standard of manhood or civilization, they were 
entitled to their place along with the best? 

Mr. President, I heard an argument made here this afternoon 
that we ought to exclude the Austrian. Pray, who are the 
Austrians? Is the Austrian not of as good blood as the Ger- 
man? Is he not as strong in body? Is he not as moral in life? 
Is he not of the white race? Is he not brave upon the field of 
battle? Is he not patriotic? Does he not obey the law? Does 
he not love wife and children? Does he not erect homes? Does 
he not build temples of art? Does he not bow to the same God 
you worship? Has he not given to history thousands of illus- 
trious names? 

Prejudice is a veil that, drawn before the eyes of man, dis- 
torts his vision. He sees the fairest forms distorted into diabolic 
shapes; he beholds the evil countenance of satan transformed 
into the visage of an angel. Prejudice is the narrowest thing 
in all this world; it is the meanest thing in human nature; it 
is at once the parent and the child of ignorance; it has done 
more to withhold the march of human progress than all other 
human imperfections, . 

I heard here some sneering remarks aimed at the Servians; 
and yet that little people, poor but gallant, brave almost be- 
yond belief, are at this hour standing within the natural 
fortresses of their hills and dying for their homes, their wives, 
their children, and their liberty as courageously as ever stood 
the soldiers of the Revolution with Washington in the days 
when our country sought to throw off the oppressor. 

I hear read these statistics showing that there are many 
illiterates among the Belgians, and I find the fine-grained, 
delicate sensibilities of some American citizens are tremendously 
disturbed at the ignorance of the Belgians. Ah, my fellow Sen- 
ators, that argument does not sound as well to the ears of 
people to-day as it would have 22 weeks ago, for now we see 
that people—men, women, and children—rallying in defense of 
the fatherland they love. We see every boy capable of bearing 
arms standing on the red line and dying for his country and 
his home, We. behold them charging into the roaring mouths 
of cannon, and in the grip of death cheering for that liberty 
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for which they yield their lives." What man is there now to 
say that the Belgian people are incapable of becoming good 
American citizens? ” 

If the Senator who has introduced this bill could introduce a 
million Belgians into his State, in 50 years of time its wealth 
would quadruple and its swamps and its morasses and its for- 
ests would be turned into gardens that would be equal in beauty 
to the gardens that his ancestors and his people have already 
planted. If a time ever came when it was necessary to defend 
this flag and this country, would God we bad a million of the 
sons of Belgium to touch elbow with the sons of Ireland and 
the sons of England and of France and America in defense of 
the home of human liberty! 

Why, about all the leaders of the world’s dominant thonght 
have done for a thousand years has been to teach people to hate 
each other. The Englishman stood and looked across the little 
narrow channel and denounced the Frenchman. The French- 
man hated the Englishman. Both of them scorned the German. 
The German in turn gave back their contempt in good measure. 
So prejudice was built up, and nations were taught to distrust 
and despise each other. They could give each other credit for 
nothing. After a while that iron bond of prejudice made these 
countries provincial and caused them to retrograde. If you 
want to find a progressive country you go to one that has 
opened its doors generously. If you want to find a country 
that is rotting and dying, search for one that has proscribed 
other peanles. 

China rose to a position of greatness marvelous beyond our 
present knowledge, I doubt not. Her literature was the most 
wondrous in the world, her cities the most beautiful, her people 
the most cultured. She taught, before the days of Christ, the 
principles of the Golden Rule. Her philosophers produced 
thoughts of such beauty that they are read to-day and counted as 
among the choicest jewels in the casket of human knowledge. 
But China walled herself in. She denied her ports to other 
peoples. She concluded to live by herself and for herself; and 
80, Save as she atrophied and died, she sat unchanging and 
unchanged while the procession of human progress marehed on 
and the world left her behind. 

Japan closed her ports and declared herself to be superior to 
other nations. She excluded foreigners. She would have 
neither foreign blood nor foreign learning, until she sank to a 
eondition where a half dozen little vessels could enter her 
ports, humble her, and compel her to open her doors to the 
commerce of the world. Let me say to you that when Japan 
awoke, she awoke because those doors had been battered down 
with cannon. She began to find out that there were superior 
races and nations, at least in power, to her. She began sending 
her young men to the universities of the world. She began to 
invite trade and commerce and settlement; and suddenly there 
ran through her veins a new life, and Japan rose, a giant, from 
the bed in which she had slumbered for centuries. 

India closed her doors. She sank into an intellectual torpor. 
She stretched herself upon a couch of death. Still she sleeps on. 

Turkey excluded foreigners, and behold the “ unspeakable 
Turk,” who lives as lived his ancestors of 3,000 years ago. save 
this, that all their glory is departed and all their genius has 
expired. : 

What nations have flourished? It has been those nations 
that have opened their doors and that have reached out their 
hands to gain knowledge from other countries. It is those 
nations that have had an admixture of blood that have led the 
van of human progress. 

Why, sirs, if you were to ask me to point you to the great 
primal cause that has brought about the civilization of this 
day I would say that it was due to the fact that from the for- 
ests of Germany there swept out a tidal wave of emigration so 
powerful that it could not be stopped by proscription or by the 
mandate or armies of a king. It poured on in a resistless flood 
and transformed ancient Gaul into France. Another stream 
overran ancient Brittany and transformed it into England. 
Another stream from Norway and Sweden and Denmark broke 
against the shores of England and of France; there the Norse- 
men established themselves, built cities, and mixed their blood 
with the parent blood of the conquered peoples, and from that 
united stream there came a stronger race of men. 

If you were to ask me to point you further, I would say that 
Germany's first great step toward dominance and world power 
was taken when Frederick the Great invited the learned men 
of every land to come to Prussia, when he raked the world 
almost with a fine-toothed comb for its genius, when he said to 
the artisans of Europe and all other countries, “ Come hither! 
Here awaits you an opportunity to develop your genius and to 
help upbuild this State.” It was because of that, more than 
because of his genius in war, that Frederick the Great was 


able to lay the foundations of the Prussian Kingdom, which 
became ultimately the nucleus of the German Empire. 

England for centuries has led the van of human progress. 
England’s doors. have been swinging open for centuries. Her 
laws have been more generous than those of the countries which 
surrounded her. France has stood in the very forefront, and 
France has generously welcomed the foreigner. But turn to 
Spain, if you will, and if you ask when Spain took her first 
fatal step, I answer you, when she drove the Jews from her 
borders. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terrnption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. Im connection with that same thought, France 
at one time closed her doors against the Jews, and became so 
desolate In her distress that she opened them again, and from 
that time on came her progress. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I was going to mention 
that, but I thank the Senator for his contribution. France and 
all of these countries at one time drove out some of their own 
peoples. The Huguenots were expelled, and when France ex- 
pelled the Huguenots she cast out the best part of her genius 
and her courage and suffered for it for centuries afterwards. 

Proscription has never made any nation great. The nations 
that have reached out, gathered in the surrounding people, 
adopted them into themselves, seized upon their superior qual- 
ities, and made them their own are the nations that have always 
prospered in this world. 

Now, let me for a moment review our own history. Ah, let 
us be frank! There are those of us so proud of this country 
that we have almost convinced ourselves that God created a 
peculiar race especially that it might come here and populate 
this land; that all the women were queens of beauty and para- 
gons of virtue, and all the men were lordly knights, gallant 
chieftains, to whose proud veins we trace our illustrious lineage. 
8 are the facts? I have already adverted to them, but 

efly. 

First, the adventurer; but when the adventurer came he 
brought with him many of the humble class, the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water. Then came some who were persecuted 
for their religion. Then came some fleeing from political per- 
secution; but then came the great mass which makes up the 
body of the ancient American people, if I may use that term. 
They were the starvelings of Europe. They were the impoy- 
erished. Many came, as I have shown you, as indentured sery- 
ants. They sold their bodies for their passage. They came 
here in ignorance, in poverty, in rags, in superstition; but they. 
came here in response to one sentiment which, if it dwell in a 
human heart, will transform that human being into a man and 
a citizen. That was the love of liberty, the hatred of oppres- 
sion, the determination, at whatsoever cost, to achieve liberty. 
And so they sold their bodies into chains temporarily, to the end 
that they and their children might walk on free soil, gaze with 
free eyes upon a free sky, and enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

Whenever you find in a race of people a willingness to sacri- 
fice so much to gain freedom, you need not fear them. Aye, 
they are the people who will most carefully guard liberty. 
Think you, sir, that the Irish, who came here from their im- 
poverished land, who all their lives had seen English landlords 
skimming the cream from the land, who saw their sons dragged 
to jail, their women mistreated, their industries ruined, their 
families crowded into tenants’ hovels with thatched, rotten 
roofs—think you that when they came to this country and found 
a government that gave equality of opportunity to all they 
would not love that government with a fervor that could not 
for a moment thrill the heart of a man who had not been thus 
oppressed? Do you think, sir, that if a hundred thousand Bel- 
gians were to land upon our coast next year there would be, 
in the hundred thousand, a single man who would want to see 
this government transformed into a military autocracy? Nay. 
On the other hand, he would join every patriot here to protest 
against it. Think you, if he saw a foreign monarch with his 
fleets of war entering our ports, this man, who had felt the 
oppressor’s heel, who had clanked the oppressor’s chains, would 
not be the first to offer his life in defense of liberty? The whole 
question is, Have the people coming here the quality of prog- 
ress? Have they love of liberty? 

In the opening days of this new century, at the close of the 
greatest century of the world's progress, we are asked to change 
our policies; and why? Always our doors have stood open, 
These poor people have come here from other lands and have 
accepted the office of the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water. They have lived humbly. They have lived in poverty, 
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They have lived as best they could live until the hard conditions 
of life could be ameliorated. Always the proscriptionist has 
stood and warned us that these people would sink the ship of 
State, that they would destroy our Government, that they would 
ruin our population; but always, in everincreasing hordes, they 
have come, more and still more of them, and as our population 
has increased they have increased in numbers. 

What is the result? Have our farms depreciated in value? 
Why, sirs, the little narrow strip of settlements upon the 
eastern coast have been extended to the Pacific. The desert has 
been rescued from the grip of drought and turned into splendid 
farms. We have expanded until we are 90,000,000 of people, and 
proudly say these 90,000,000 of people are the best people on 
earth. I am in accord with that sentiment. Who are they? 
They are the offspring of these immigrants. 

Who built these railroads? Have we been slow in our prog- 
ress? Who erected our mighty cities? Have we been backward 
in that? Who has put up the walls of these schools and semi- 
naries? Have we been behind the world in that? 

Why, my fellow citizens, the marvel and miracle of all the 
ages is the progress of America. We have gone forward, step 
by step—aye, we have gone forward by bounds. In two cen- 
turies of time we have builded the greatest Nation the sun has 
looked upon since first it kissed the horizon of creation. Is 
there anything in that history to make us fearful? 

The Jew has come. Has he ruined us? Are we afraid of the 
Jew? The Irishman came. Did he ruin us? Are we afraid 
of the Irish? Why, if this country were in danger to-day, do 
you fear what the Irish citizen would do, whether born here 
or born yonder? Have the Germans ruined us? Have not the 
combined energies of all these races of men united in one 
gigantic forward movement that has pushed the car of progress, 
in a hundred years of time, a greater distance than it traveled 
since Adam was created? In all the intervening time it did 
not go so far. 

Is our race dwindling physically? I think not, sir. I think, 
man for man, we are better than the other races of the earth. 
Have we dwindled mentally? I think not, sir. I think, man for 
man, we are keener, shrewder, and superior to the other races 
of the earth; and yet I do not think we know it all, nor that 
we can not learn from others. 

Has this country been ruined? I affirm that if we had set 
up a policy of proscription on the 4th day of July, 1776, we 
would probably have been reconquered by England in 1812. I 
affirm that we would have been a weak and puny nation; that 
our civilization probably would mot yet have reached the west- 
ern borders of Ohio; that in all likelihood some foreign country 
would have established itself in all the western two-thirds of 
the United States; and that we, instead of being the greatest 
Nation of the earth, would have been among the weakest, even 
if we were at all able to maintain our independence. 


RECESS—HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that not later than 6 
o'clock to-day the Senate shall take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow, 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it the idea of the Senator to begin the daily 
sessions at 11 o'clock hereafter? 

Mr. KERN. No; simply for to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
7 minutes p. m., Tuesday, December 29, 1914) the Senate took 
n recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, December 30, 1914, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Reccutive nominations gers the Senate December 29, 
1914. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER. 


Henry Clay Hall, of Colorado Springs, Colo., to be an inter- 
state commerce commissioner for a term of seven years from 
January 1, 1915. (A reappointment.) 

JUDGE OF THE DISTRICT COURT. 

Charles E. Bunnell, of Valdez, Alaska, to be judge of the dis- 
trict court of the District of Alaska, division No. 4, vice Fred- 
eric E. Fuller, resigned, 


UNITED States MARSHAL, 


Martin F. Farry, of Wilmington, Del., to be United States 
marshal for the district of Delaware, vice George L. Townsend, 
removed. i 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914: 

Marion C. Robertson, 

Ernest L. Gunther, and 

Henry T. Settle. 

William V. Fox, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 18th day of December, 1914. 

Maj. Thomas C. Treadwell to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps (subject to examination reguired by law) from 
the 27th day of September, 1914. 

Maj. Dion Williams to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps (subject to examination required by law) from the 10th 
day of November, 1914. 

Capt. Reynold T. Hall, an additional number in grade, to be 
a rear admiral in the Navy from the 12th day of December, 1914. 

Ensign Edmund S. R. Brandt to bea lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914. 

The following-named warrant officers of the Nayy to be en- 
signs in the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1914: . 

Machinist Morris J. Lenney and 

Machinist John D. Edwards. 

Capt. John F. McGill to be a major in the Marine Corps from 
the 27th day of September, 1914. 

First Lieut. Harold F. Wirgman to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 27th day of September, 1914. 

Second Liest, Frederick R. Hoyt to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 27th day of September, 1914. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


Raymundo Harrison, of Anton Chico, N. Mex., to be receiver - 
of public moneys at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., vice Enrique H. 
Salazar, deceased. 

PoSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA, 

Mary A. Carroll to be postmaster at Treadwell, Alaska, in 

place of Elna Olson, resigned. 
IOWA. 

Earl Bronson to be postmaster at Spencer, Iowa, in place of 
Charles C. Bender. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Martha E. Nichols to be postmaster at Yorkville, S. C., in 
place of Maggie M. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 31, 1914. 

TEXAS. 

J. L. Sandel to be postmaster at Saratoga, Tex., in place of 
E. B. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 1914. 
VIRGINIA. 

C. F. Ratliff to be postmaster at Floyd, Va., in place of 
James H. Sumpter, resigned. 


CONTIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 29, 1914. 
CONSULS, 
Milton B. Kirk to be consul at Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 
Thomas D. Bowman to be consul at Fernie, British Columbia, 
Canada. 
José de Olivares to be consul at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
James H. Goodier to be consul at Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada. 
John Fowler to be consul at Rimouski, Quebec, Canada. 
Nelson T. Johnson to be consul at Chungking, China. 
John Q. Wood to be consul at Chemnitz, Germany. 
Carl F. Deichman to be consul at Bombay, India. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 
Henry P. Andrews to be register of the land office at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. z 
POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS, 
I. N. Deadrick, Parkin. 
Linn Turley, Forrest City. 
COLORADO, 
Andrew V. Sharpe, Fruita. 
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KANSAS. 

Wenslow Cipra, Lincoln. 
Clarence Coulter, Blue Rapids. 
Frank H. Higley, Cawker City. 
Jeremiah M. Hopper, Ness City. 
Lloyd E. Jackson, McPherson. 
Allen W. Jones, Minneola. 
Joseph J. Keraus, Wakeeney. 
R. D. McCliman, Seneca. 
Louis C. Orr, Atchison. 
S. T. Osterhold, Holton. 
Nathan E. Reece, Stafford. 
Thomas J. Ryan, St. Marys. 
Henry F. Schmidt, Dodge City. 
John Wolfert, Downs. 

MISSOURI. 
William S. Dray, Savannah. 

NEBRASKA. 
Frederick A. Mellberg, Newman Grove. 

NEW YORK. 
William J. Ferrick, Chappaqua. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Carl L. George, Sarles. 
A. A. J. Lang, Sanborn. 
Myrtie Nelson, Bowman. 
W. W. Smith, Valley City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Demetrious S. Billington, Spearfish. 
TEXAS. 


Sallie M. Ayres, Frankston. 
Samuel H. Bell, Deport. 
Edwin Forrest, jr., Blum. 
Edmund Herder, Shiner. 

E. G. Keese, Stamford. 

C. T. McConnico, Kerens. 
Bessie L. Rorex, Panhandle. 
Martha A. Smith, Pleasanton. 


VERMONT. 
George W. Pierce, Lyndonyille. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charles Lively, Weston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 29, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that Thou hast spared 
our lives and permitted us to enjoy another Christmas, with 
its hallowed associations, sacred memories, and holy influences, 
which strengthens the ties of friendship, deepens the affections, 
and brings us nearer to Thee and our fellow men. Grant, O 
most merciful Father, that the Christ spirit may abide with us 
and lead us on to greater attainments in the work Thou hast 
given us to do. We thank Thee that peace abides within our 
borders; continue, we beseech Thee, our peaceful relations with 
all the world. And glory and honor and praise be Thine for- 
eyer, in the spirit of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, December 23, 
1914, was read and approved. 

PEACE RESOUTIONS, SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read from the Clerk’s desk a memorial in the interest of 
peace by the Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends, at Wood- 
bury, N. J., December 10, 1914. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Browning) asks unanimous consent to have read from the 
Clerk’s desk the paper to which he has referred. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Speaker and House of Representatives, United States Congress, 

Washington, D. 0.: 


The Salem Quarterly Meeti 
1,000) were carnestly engag 
sions at Woodbury, N. J., December 10, 1914. 

We wish to commend our President and United States Congress for 
your successful effort in maintaining peace with other nations and 
wish to assure our continued sapport in maintaining this attitude both 
in Mexico and in Europe. 


of Friends (with a membership of about 
on the subject of peace during its ses- 


We also wish to offer our protest against the increase of armament. 
War vessels, and greater fortresses in 8 for war. The present 


fortifications along our 4,000 miles of seacoast have been sufficient for 
the last 100 years. We therefore most earnestly urge our Congress to 
refuse the consideration of . tending toward war, not onl 
because we, a Christian body, believe war is wrong, but we are opposed 
to Sadina giatan burdens of taxation upon our people by creating and 
maintaining such warlike defenses as is now roposed, 

If the United States can maintain its position of neutrality until the 
end of this European war, we trust that it will be able to exert a deci- 
sive influence for the establishin a plan for the settlement hereafter of 
all international differences, without resorting to war. 

On behalf of Salem quarterly meeting. 

Cuas, D. LIPPINCOTT, Clerk. 

Swepesgoro, N. J., December 10, 191}. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
the bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes (H. Rept. 1250), which was ordered printed and re- 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order, 


RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a speech made by J. P. Doyle, a farmer 
living in Illinois, on the subject of rural credits and some prob- 
lems of the farmer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp a speech made 
by one of his constituents, a Mr. Doyle, on the subject of rural- 
bank credits. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, has the 
gentleman read the paper? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman think the informa- 
tion is of value to the membership of the House? 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I think so, and it is an expression of a 
farmer who is interested in the matter of rural credits and has 
studied the question, and that class of people are directly af- 
fected by legislation that I hope will come before Congress at 
an early date. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not object to this request, but I 
think it ought not to be taken as a precedent that every farmer 
who has an opinion can extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. FOSTER. There are some of us who represent large 
agricultural districts who believe that the farmers have a right 
to be heard on the floor of this House and to give expression to 
views which they may have on subjects that directly affect them, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am always glad to hear from the farm- 
ers on this floor threugh their accredited representatives. That 
does not mean that every farmer has a right to speak, however. 

Mr. FOSTER. I take pleasure in presenting the views of such 
men as Mr. Doyle and other men who work upon the farm, and 
the farmers are the large producers of wealth in this country 
and entitled to be heard. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman should remember that the leader 
of the Democratic Party on this floor promised the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] and the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that in all probability there would be a bill brought out before 
Congress for action if they called off their filibuster. They 
called it off, and the gentleman has not been able to bring it np. 
Has the gentleman from Illinois any inside information that 
they will be able to bring in such a bill, despite the opposition 
referred to? 

Mr. FOSTER. “The gentleman from Illinois” has no inside 
information. He is only an humble Member on the floor of this 
House, representing a large constituency of farmers, but he 
does believe before this present administration ends and before 
Mr. Wilson is reelected President of the United States—— 

Mr. MANN. That will run till the end of time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Or another Democrat is elected President 
of the United States, which will be in 1916, and another Demo- 
eratic Congress is elected in 1916, if not at this session, there 
will be legislation upon this particular subject that will be 
satisfactory to the farmers of the country, and I am sure every 
effort will be made in the House and among Democratic lead- 
ers to enact such legislation as will give to the farmers of this 
country that which was not given them during the long term 
of your party in the House and in complete control of the 
Government. 

Mr. MANN. They were all prosperous then. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask my friend from Illinois [Mr. Foster] whether this is in- 
tended as an explanation of, or an apology for, the fact that the 
Democrats do not intend to enact such legislation? 
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Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman who writes this article is not 
a Democrat, but he is a real farmer, and politics should make 
no difference anyway in such legislation. 

Mr. MANN. There are very few farmers who are Democrats. 

Mr. FOSTER. But he looked to your party for so many 
years for relief, and which the party failed to give him, that 
he now looks to a Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
administration to give the relief that ought to have been 
afforded while your party was in power. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is asking in vain. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. ADAIR. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLOAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to get some information about the article. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall have to object, if I can not get some 
information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
8 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas Ur. Winco] 

ects, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky rose. 

The SPEAKER. The debate on that other matter is ended. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] is recognized. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, just before the 
House adjourned for the Christmas holidays we had under dis- 
cussion here a proposition relative to the extermination of the 
foot-and-mouth disease among cattle. On that subject I ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
Sox] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for a few moments. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Say 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Surrn! 
asks leave to address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota what is his purpose? Is it a personal 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
understand it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman state what it is? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I have some committee work, or 
some matters before the committees, and I want to inquire 
about them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is evidently a question that in- 
volves the working of the House. If it were a matter personal 
to the gentleman I would not object, but if it is a matter of 
general debate, Mr. Speaker, I can not agree to it at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I wish to state, Mr. Speaker, to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] that what I 
have in mind is important to this House, as I conceive it, and I 
think I ought to be permitted to have 10 minutes. I have been 
here 21 months and I have not asked to consume much of the 
time of this House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is it about? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Well, it has nothing to do with 


appropriations, 
I might object if it had anything to 


It is a personal question, as I 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
do with appropriations, but I might not object if ft were about 
some other matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, we shall have an appropri- 
ation bill up in a few moments, when everybody can discuss 
some outside subject under general debate. I do not think that 
at the short session of Congress we can consent to general de- 
bate outside of appropriation bills and otherwise than at the 
places where it would naturally come. Of course I would not 
object to a personal explanation of the gentleman, or a ques- 
tion of personal privilege; but if it is a matter of general debate, 
relating to politics or the machinery of the House, I shall be 
compelled to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, UNDER- 
woop] objects. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, and therefore I move to 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that point 
until the Chair can lay some matters before the House? 

Mr, SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. AUSTIN, for one week, on account of illness, 

To Mr. BRUMBAUGH, for two weeks, on account of illness in 
hospital. 

To Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin, for 10 legislative days, on ac- 
count of illness in his family. 

To Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, indefinitely, on account of serious 
illness in his family. 

To Mr. Barron, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Davis, for five days, on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the mineral re- 
sources of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WEAVER) asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the mineral resources of Oklahoma. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Surry] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I shall get some time 
in the discussion of the Post Office appropriation bill, and I 
withdraw my point for the present. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS], if he is here, will take the chair. If not, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] will take the chair until the gen- 
tleman from Virginia gets here. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into.Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 19906, the Post Office approprintion 
bill, with Mr. Ferris in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 19906, the Post Office appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1916. and for 
other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. Moon] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. SMITTE]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sumru] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and fellow Mem- 
bers, I have been with you about 21 months. I have not con- 
sumed any time for the purpose of padding the Recorp, 

I have tried to do my duty as I have seen it. I represent a 
constituency which is of some importance in this great coun- 
try, and they look to me and to this House for resnits. About 
400.000 people in my district are expecting results at the hands 
of this Congress, and they have delegated me to come here and 
make their wants known. The great people whom I represent 
pay into the National Treasury of the United States. in the 
way of postal receipts, customs receipts, intern:!-revenne re- 
ceipts. and special revenue taxes and income taxes. nearly 
$8,000,000 annually, or about $20 for every man, woman. and 
child in my district, about twice what the nverage citizen 
throughout this country pays to support this Government. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I have the most friendly 
feeling for the great Speaker of this House. I have the most 
pleasant feelings for the leaders of this House on both sides. 
I have the warmest spot in my heart for every Member here 
personally, and what I am going to say is not in the way of 
complaint actuated by ill feeling. It is simply to call the at- 
tention of this House to a system that ought no; to exist in 
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this great body. Too much is at stake for us to while away 
our time in idleness. I have before the committees of this 
House at least half a dozen bills, if not more. Those bills 
affect in one way or. another the interests of the district which 
I represent, and up to this time I have not been able to get a 
hearing upon them. i : 

We have been told that a program of legislation has been 
laid out for us to follow, and I have patiently, earnestly, and 
diligently cooperated with the powers that be to put through 
that program of legislation. 

Now we are confronted with another program of legislation, 
and what does it contain? It contains a general dam bill that 
smells to heaven with its rottenness. It contains a ship-purchase 
bill that is of very doubtful value to this great Government 
About half a dozen committees out of fifty are doing the work 
of the House. We sit here day in and day out, playing thumbs 
up and thumbs down when the great leaders òf this House give 
the word. We are getting our money under false pretenses. I 
admire and respect our leaders, but at the same time I want to 
impress upon them now that while they are devoting their at- 
tention to a few big things the minor matters of legislation are 
being neglected—the measures which keep this country moving. 
Those things go by the board. You gentlemen who are respon- 
sible for appointing these committees should ascertain what 
they are doing. Each committee has three or four clerks, good 
men, all anxious to work; but I venture to say that outside of 
five committees in this House not one of those clerks has earned 
a day's wages in three months. Is that business? Is not that 
taking the people’s money under false pretenses? Are we not 
carrying on a sham battle here? How long is it to continue? 

I have no criticism against any individual be he a leader or 
be he the chairman of any committee. I am simply pointing out 
to this House to-day that there are at least 40 committees doing 
nothing to help along the legislation that they have before them; 
that they are doing nothing to help our constituents. For over 
a year they have had important bills before them, bills which 
they have never considered, and which the chairmen of those 
committees do not even know are pending before them. Gentle- 
men, this is not business; this is not the way to conduct business. 

I want to serve notice on you now that during the remainder 
of my term in this House I want the matters pertaining to 
my district to receive proper consideration. If they are not fair 
measures, then disallow them, but at least give them a hearing. 
And I want the same respect given to every other Member's 
bills. The interests of this great Government can not always 
be properly cared for by having only a few measures pending 
and only a few men attending to big things. Let those of 
superior knowledge and great wisdom in matters of state take 
cure of those big things, but let us with less experience take care 
of the minor matters that are of more importance to our re- 
spective districts, 

Because of the courtesy of the Post Office Committee in allow- 
ing me this opportunity to speak, I shall not raise the point of 
no quorum to-day, but I give notice now that after to-day you 
will keep a quorum here if you are going to transact business 
or else you gentlemén who are responsible for the make-up of 
the committees of this House will see that the chairmen of 
those committees hold committee meetings. That is a fair prop- 
osition; it is an honest proposition; it is a proposition that I 
regret to have to make, but I have no apologies for making it. 
I am sincere about this matter. I am in dead earnest. I am 
not disappointed. I am simply doing what any honest official 
ought to do—expose a system that is wrong, that has grown up 
in such a way as to stifle legislation instead of promoting it. 
How long will it continue? It is for this body to say, unless 
these great leaders remedy this condition. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I will yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am in the same position that the gentleman 
is in. Will the gentleman suggest some method by which this 
House can possibly consider 20,000 bills which the other Mem- 
bers of this House think are as important to them as the gen- 
tleman thinks his bills are important to him? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. You know and I know that 19,000 
of those bills are duplicates that do not haye to be considered. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But you all know that you have 
measures before this House that are important to your re- 
spective districts and to the people of the whole country. Let 
us get them out. Do you not think that it is about time that we 
cease following a legislative program which presents for our 
consideration, in part, at least, legislation that is apt to be very 


detrimental and mischievous and take up a program of our own 


until we have disposed of such matters as are pressing for 
immediate action, and then, if we have any time left, we can 
fall back on this made-to-order and furnished-free-of-expense 
program and see what there is in it that commends itself to us? 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman realize that he is now pre- 
venting the House from considering the Post Office appropria- 
tion. bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I realize this, but I want the 
House to understand that unless the committees of this House 
get to work—— 

Mr. DIES. How can they get to work when the gentleman 
has the floor? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Never mind, that is cheap witti- 
cism, but I will give you something that is not cheap. Until 
the committees get to work there will be no work done in this 
House on unanimous-consent day, or at any time, without a 
quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. My time has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, how. much time is re- 
maining for general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has 47 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from ‘Tennessee has 37 
minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois such time as he desires. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, and I suppose in many other newspapers were similar 
articles, there appeared an article headed: 


FAMINE STALKS THROUGH MEXICO; WIDOWS AND ORPHANS BEG FOOD. 


Conditions of famine and suffering in Mexico, said by some observers 
to rival the distress in the European theaters of war, are described in 
reports pat to the American Red Cross with appeals for help. 

Consul General Hanna has sent the following message from Monterey : 

“There is an 9 shortage of staple food appren, Several 
outlying towns are appealing to me for help. If the winter keeps cold 
there will be great suffering. I need 2,000 cheap blankets. After 
four years of war this whole country is short of food.“ 

The consul at Matamoras confirms an appeal, which said: 

“The conditions in Europe which shock the civilized world have 
existed here against our borders for four years unconsidered. Mexico 
is peopled with widows and orphans, and famine is in the land. One 
sees it daily in emaciated forms, shrunken cheeks, tightly drawn sxin, 
and burning eyes, sees it in the faces of women, old men, and little 
children. Many have died on American soil during the past year, 
ostensibly from obscure diseases, but actually from starvation, and 
there are hundreds of children who have never had sufficient food in 
uoy lives. The sound of laughter and playing children is stilled in 

exico.” 


In another article in the same paper is the statement: 


Mexico City, December £6. 

The circular by Provisional President Gutierrez ordering all generals 
recognizing the Anguascalientes convention to cease summary execu- 
tions declares: 

“There has come to my knowledge, causing me both pain and dis- 
pleasure, that all social classes in this city are in a state of alarm 
and even 5 at the continual disappearance of individuals 
who are kidnaped by night, either to exact money from them cr to be 
murdered in some secluded place.” 

We do not let anybody else interfere in Mexico; we permit 
no other Government to go there and demand order, and I fear 
that this policy of ours, as it has been pursued of late, makes us 
responsible for the secret murders, as well as for the famine, 
the starvation, the stilling of sound of laughter and play of 
children in Mexico. i 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. The article just read by the gentleman from 
Illinois says that this horrible war has been going on for four 
long years, two and a half years of which was under Repub- 
lican administration, at a time when the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois was the leader of the Republican side of the House. Will 
the gentleman tell us why it was not stopped during the two 
and a half years that his party was in power, when it was more 
easily stopped than it is now? 

Mr. MANN. Is that a satisfactory question to my friend 
from Indiana? a 

Mr. ADAIR. It may not be satisfactory to the gentleman 
from Illinois, and although I would like an answer I do not 
want to embarrass the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Is it satisfactory to the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. ADAIR. What is satisfactory? 

Mr. MANN. The question that the gentleman has just asked, 

Mr. ADAIR. Is the question satisfactory? Why, the state- 
ment that the gentleman makes on the floor of the House is 
that this administration is responsible for this situation, and 
that is not satisfactory, because it is not true. 


| 


1914. $ 
Mr. MANN. I have made no statement concerning this ad- 
ministration. What I have said is true, and when the gentle- 


man from Indiana says it is not true, he is trespassing on com- 
mon politeness. He knows that it is true. 

Mr. ADAIR. Why will not the gentleman explain to the 
House why his party did not stop it? 

Mr. MANN. I have not had a chance. 

Mr. ADAIR. I will give the gentleman a chance. 

Mr. MANN. Whenever a proposition is made in this House 
concerning existing conditions, some gentleman on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, with more enthusiasm than informa- 
tion, rises, always hoping to get into the debate, and says “ Why 
did not the Republicans fix it when they were in power.” Well, 
we made a great many reforms while we were in power, but we 
could not make the world entirely perfect. The question is now, 
What will we do concerning the situation in Mexico? The gen- 
tleman from Indiana defends thé present situation by asking, 
“Why did not the Republicans correct it while they were in 
power years ago?“ 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not yield. The gentleman does not 
hit the point on any question. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a pertinent ques- 
tion? 


Mr. MANN. Certainly; if it is pertinent. 
Mr. GARNER. What would the gentleman’s remedy be for 


the present conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. MANN. I am not called upon to state what my remedy 
would be. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has stated that certain condi- 
tions exist, and I agree with him that some remedy, if possible, 
ought to be applied. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that every remedy has 
been applied? If the gentleman will answer that, I will answer 
his question. 

Mr. GARNER. When the gentleman states what he has he 
ought to have some remedy in mind himself. 

Mr. MANN. Not necessarily. I frequently call attention to 
evils without attempting to specify the method of correcting 
them, I have not reached the point, like the gentleman from 
Indiana, where I think I know it all. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. MANN. If it is a pertinent question. 

Mr. MOORE. I think it is. Did this condition of things 
which the gentleman has described in Mexico prevail during a 
Republican administration? 

Mr. MANN. They did not; but that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Les. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman admit that he has no 
remedy? 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to admit that I am not 
the administration. I do not have the executive authority, 
and I can not undertake to say what I would do if I had that 
authority. Does that help the gentleman? But if I had the 
authority, I would find a way of correcting these evils. [Ap- 
plause on the Kepublican side.] There are the evils—executions, 
murders, starvation, famine, rapine, throughout the land of 
Mexico. We are preventing anyone else from obtaining order 
there, and we have not as much nerve in the present Depart- 
ment of State upon this subject as would supply an angleworm. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] It may satisfy some gentle- 
men to say that we can not do any better. If we can not do 
any better, then we ought to withdraw our assumed power over 
Mexico. We have no moral right to say that anarchy must con- 
tinue to exist in Mexico, and we are responsible before the world 
to-day for the deplorable conditions existing there. If there were 
n proper conception of our duties, we could easily—yes, easily— 
bring order out of chaos, and that without war. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois in what consists our assumed authority in Mexico? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not think it is necessary to go into that. 
Everyone knows that we assume the authority, We do not let 
any other nation exercise jurisdiction there. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield just there? 

Mr. MANN. For what? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. For a question. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. This is not asked except in 
good faith, I assure the gentleman, and speaking of our failure 
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to take cognizance of the matters existing in Mexico, the gentle- 
man has just said that we have refused y 

Mr. MANN. That is not a question. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Oh, the gentleman will not be 
too facetious. I would like to frame my question. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman has said that 
we will not permit others to bring about a remedy there. That 
being the case, how would that involve us as to the Monroe 
doctrine, and what would be the gentleman’s position with 
reference to that doctrine? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of maintaining the 
Monroe doctrine; that is the Monroe doctrine. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] I am not in favor of abandoning Mexico 
to anarchy in Mexico or to control by European Governments. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, in to-day’s morning papers appears an arti- 
cle stating that the administration had protested to Great Brit- 
ain against its policy of seizing neutral vessels with neutral 
goods consigned to neutral countries. If the statement is true 
that a sharp protest has been made—and I say if the statement 
is true, and I hope that it is true—I commend the administra- 
tion for taking the action that it has. I agree entirely with the 
proposition that it is the duty of this country to keep out of 
entangling alliances in connection with the European war, but 
I do not believe that because that is true we ought to resign 
all of our rights on the seas to foreign countries. England has 
been persistently seizing neutral vessels containing neutral car- 
goes consigned to neutrals in neutral countries, carrying those 
vessels and their cargoes into her own ports. I know of one 
instance where a vessel was seized on the 5th of November, a 
long time ago, which contained perishable goods. It is still 
lying in an English harbor; and I am glad that the administra- 
tion is now taking the position that we have our rights on the 
seas, both as to England and as to Germany, and as to all of 
the other countries which may be involved in this war. [Ap- 
plause.] We do not intend, in order to keep out of the war, 
to say to warring nations, “You can do what you please, 
without regard to our rights or international law, with our 
goods on the high sens.“ We have rights. There is not any dan- 
ger of our getting into war because we stand up for those rights. 
England can not afford to war with us; neither can Germany; 
and neither country will insist upon seizing our property con- 
trary to the rules of international law, and I hope the adminis- 
tration will insist that we have the right to ship goods in neutral 
vessels to neutral countries and preserve our rights abroad. 
They have no moral right to destroy all of our commerce. It 
may be that some of the nations would like to destroy Ameri- 
can commerce while they are destroying the commerce of each 
other, but we must uphold our rights upon the high seas with 
dignity and with firmness. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a little time 
yet remains for general discussion of the Post Office appropri- 
ation bill. I desire to use a few moments in which to discuss 
the difficulties which confront the Postal Service in the out- 
lying portions of the extreme Northwest. I call the attention 
of the committee to the post-road map of the State of Wash- 
ington. I feel sure the Members will be surprised to learn 
that a considerable portion of the letter-carrying service from 
this point in Clallam County, at the extreme northwest of the 
United States, clear down below this great forest reserve—the 
Olympic—and below this great Indian reservation—the Quini- 
ault—through this more or less settled country to the city of 
Moclips, has entirely broken down. 

The extension of the parcel post, while a great blessing gen- 
erally, has been fatal on mail routes in the mountains. Pio- 
neers away out yonder, who can keep in touch with the world 
only by means of letters and papers, now receive neither. 
Time was when the mail carriers came through once or twice 
a week, regardless of storm or condition of road. Now they 
come no more. Their bids for carrying the mail, including the 
50-pound packages, are so high that the department declines to 
accept them. 

For instance, the lowest bid for-carrying the letter mail and 
parcel post on the route from Taholah to Elk Park, 454 miles, 
was $12,000 a year. Note the fact that Taholah is in the Indian 
reservation and Elk Park is in the great forest reserye. Also 
that this route offered the only connection for getting mail 
into all of southwestern Jefferson County. Now, then, the de- 
partment says: 


The sum is entirely out of . to the importance of the tal 
facilities. to be afforded by the route, particularly in view of the re- 
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qulrement of law that the Postmaster General should have due regard 
to productiveness in the establishment and maintenance of star routes. 

Mr. Chairman, the little offices along that route are not par- 
ticularly productive. That is true. The productiveness is at 
the other end—out in the United States generally—where 
parcel-post packages originate. This particular route was 
broken down with 50-pound packages, and while sometimes 
there was a shortage of packages there never was a shortage 
of catalogues from mail-order houses, each catalogue as weighty 
as a piece of hickory stove wood. 

The business for these little outlying offices originated out- 
side and broke down the routes, so that now the pioneers away 
out there, far from the beaten lines of travel, receive neither 
letters, newspapers, nor packages by mail. They are again 
victims of the march of progress, just as they were victims 
when the great forest-reserve blanket was thrown over them, 
destroying their chances for development, progress, more popu- 
lation, good roads, schools, and churches. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while the Government holds the land 
and the timber in the sacred name of conservation, these citi- 
zens who heeded the call “ Back to the land” are denied that 
boon which this Government has gladly given since Ben Frank- 
lin founded the Postal Service—the free delivery of letters. 

Last summer the Interior Department had workingmen in 
that country and paid them $3 a day and board, and also paid 
well for horses and their keep. In that country the Forest 
Service maintains a pack train, paying $1 a day per horse, 
furnishing feed, and giving the owner of each horse $75 a 
month. 

Now, then, consider that the unfortunate Indian, Toby by 
name, who had the contract to carry the mail into western 
Jefferson County the other way—via Forks—began by carry- 
ing the letters and papers on his back, and going as a runner 
for 30 or 85 miles. Then, when the 12-pound parcel post was 
introduced, he bought an old gray horse, and when 50 pounds 
became the limit of weight he kept on adding horses, until 
when he threw up his contract he found himself riding his 
old horse and leading six others, all for the original price. He 
had to ford Hell Roaring Creek—rightly named, by the way— 
and had to unpack the mail from the six pack horses and swim 
them across the Bogachiel River, then carry the mail across 
the footbridge and repack the horses—all for the original mail- 
packet price. 

When Indian Toby quit his bondsmen endeavored to keep up 
the route. The next man who tried it had a sad experience. 
W. P. Elliott, of Pins, writes: 

Since the expiration of the last contract, June 30, 1914, we have no 
mail carrier. Parcel post nearly ruined the contractor dur his 
contract term and forced him to mortgage his homestead and finally to 
throw the job. As a result, all bids'teadered the department are 
too much above the former res for a new term and the department 
seems loath to accept any of the new bids offered. 2 

Mr. Elliott, by the way, offers to carry the route at con- 
siderubly less than paid by the Forest Service for men and 
pack horses, and to accept pay only per number of horses 
needed. Mr. Elliott now travels 18 miles for his own mall. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. About how large a population 
occupies the counties the gentleman is describing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should say that in these 
vast country districts, covering portions of three counties, 
there are something like eight to twelve hundred people who 
are staying on the land and who wish to see the country pros- 
per and develop. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Considerable of a rural com- 
munity there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and they appreciate 
not only the mail, but the parcel post. It is not their fault 
that the roads are not better. The United States Government 
itself owns most of the land there, and withholds it for far dis- 
tant generations. 

Parcel post, before the routes there collapsed, gave these peo- 
ple a market. Why, they shipped out dressed hogs, cut in halves 
or quarters; they shipped ont butter, and goodness knows 
what. Now they send no mail at all, and get none at all, and 
are met with the charge that their little post offices are not 
productive. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it your theory that the parcel mail 
obstructs the first-class mail? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; in these cases the 
weight has broken down the routes to the outlying communities. 

Now, in other localities in my district the Government has 
saved the situation by making double contracts; that is, one 
contract for letter and paper mail and another for parcel post. 
For instance, on the daily route from Morton to Lewis, 34 miles, 
the carrier receives $3,333 for carrying the mail proper and 2 
cents a pound for all parcel-post packages—that is, $40 a ton. 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 


man whether this isa rural or a star route? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Star route, with a rural- 
route attachment. Patrons hang their outgoing mail on forked 
sticks, in small waterproof sacks, and the star-route carrier 
drops small sacks along the route with the «mail for patrons. 
The bulk of his freighting business—parcel-post freight, if you 
please—goes from town to town. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has been fixed and is in control 
of the gentleman ‘from Tennessee and the gentleman from 
— ta. 

r. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have 
I remaining? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes remaining. 
Mr. STEENERSON. I yield the gentleman an additional 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Is this carrier making 34 miles 
every day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; 34 miles a day. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Have you any figures on the route tha 
runs out of Clallam Bay? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Is not there one which runs from out to 
a place called Quillayute Bay? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; that is the route which 
connected with two roads, twice-a-week routes, one down into 
the forest reserve. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. And vou say that route is 34 miles long? 

Mr. JOHNSON .of Washington. I do not know what the 
length of that route is. It looks as though it were about 25 
miles long. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. And that carrier receives $3,300? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; that pay goes to another 
a over in a much more thickly populated section of the 

strict. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Has the route to Clallam Bay been 
abandoned? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it has not been aban- 
doned, but its connections have been. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Well, I would not carry mail on that 
route for 83.300 a month. 

Mr. BORLAND. In which is the failure, the star routes or 
the rural routes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In both, I think; but princi- 
pally in these outlying star routes. The territory is, of course, 
rough; it is sparsely settled, and the Post Office Department— 
ever since parcel post was introduced—has labored earnestly to 
Solve the problem; so has the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, I am pleased to say. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
one of these carriers received $3,300? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One carrier on a rural route 
receives 83.333 per year for carrying letters and papers and 2 
cents a pound for parcel post. 

Mr. COOPER. How long is that route and under what cir- 
cumstances is this mail carried? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is 34 miles long. 

Mr. COX. What is the average weight of the mail carried? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I can not say. The letter 
and paper mail, I presume, amounts to three or four sacks daily. 
The carrier receives $3,333 for carrying that, and he receives 2 
cents a pound on all parce! post which he carries. 

Mr. COX. What is the total weight? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It varies, of course. It runs 
into tons. A big wagonload daily, over 34 miles over as good a 
road as the people—already overtaxed—can provide, but, withal, 
us poor a road as man ever permitted to be called by the special 
designation “ good road.” 

Mr. COX. Does not he.get that salary now under the new 
appropriation for rural routes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not think he does. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to find out something about this 
carrier 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, we are discussing him. 
He certainly earns his pay. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to find out about him, because it is 
the most extraordinary statement. In my country when they 
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say a carrier has 25 miles to travel it means 25 miles out and 
25 miles back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He has a route 34 miles 
long and 34 miles back; what is known as a double route. He 
keeps horses at both ends of the route, and relays besides. 

Mr. COOPER. But he does not make it in one day over that 
route. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes, he does. 

Mr. COOPER. Sixty-eight miles? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. He makes it in one 
day. He starts very early in the morning and gets back very 
late at night. He earns the 2 cents a pound paid him for haul- 
ing parcel-post freight, even if the Government receives only 
1 cent a pound. The Postal Department is prosperous. It 
shows a surplus. What it loses on this route it makes on 
others. I contend that similar double contracts should be made 
on all hard, mountainous routes, not only in the State of Wash- 
ington, but in all of the States from the Rocky Mountains west. 
I hold that if it is advisable to appropriate a liberal sum, as is 
done on page 25 of this bill, for mail-carrying emergencies in 
Alaska, it is also advisable to appropriate extra money for 
emergency mail carrying in each of the 11 so-called public-land 
States, where the Government holds—withholds—many of the 
principal resources, 

Further, it is proposed in this bill to put the straight rural 
routes on a contract basis. Under such a plan bids in the West 
will either be so low that the successful bidders will be un- 
successful in attempting to live and pay for horse feed, or the 
bids will be so high that the post-office officials will refuse to 
accept them, and the hard, outlying rural routes will be like 
some of these star routes—as dead as Hector. Remember, a 
heavy incoming parcel post and a small outgoing mail on a 
route is supposed to be bad business from the standpoint of a 
Post Office Department that schemes to show a profit, as if the 
postal system must be a business proposition rather than a 
convenience to all the people. 

Mr. Chairman, while we have the outline map of Washington 
before us, permit me to call attention to two or three things 
that are tending to diminish the incomes of these outlying 
offices, 

Here [indicating] is a great national monument, comprising 
600,000 acres. No mining or prospecting permitted in there. 
Strike away that unnecessary monument and you will open the 
way for the development of great tin mines—probably the great- 
est in the United States. 

Here is the Olympic forest reserve and here are river valleys 
all through these slopes. Open these-valleys to agriculture. 

Here is British Columbia, from whence was shipped to Puget 
Sound a few days ago the largest raft of logs ever put to- 
gether—dumped on a broken free-trade market. And yet some 
persons have the effrontery to say that the Underwood tariff bill 
has not hurt that country. 

Here are the Straits of Fuca, into which come ships bringing 
free butter, made in Australia’s summer to sell in our winter, 
and ships from China bringing eggs to further make it harder 
for these pioneers, these frontiersmen, to extract a living from the 
tracts that a generous Government has given them, where they 
live without electricity, without railroads, and now without 
that greatest boon of all—the United States mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, when the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill first came up several days ago and a rule was 
presented from the Rules Committee making certain proposed 
legislation in order in that bill I voted against that rule. 

My reasons for this vote are, first, that one of the proposals 
made in order was a wholesale cutting down of salaries of 
postmasters and certain other officials named in first and sec- 
ond class post offices and the entire abolition of the offices of 
assistant postmasters. The other was a proposal providing for 
an interference with the rural carrier service. I do not 
undertake to say that the matter of these salaries of post- 
masters and their heads of departments ought not to be re- 
adjusted. Perhaps they should. At all events, if this had 
been the only trouble I might not have voted against the rule, 
though I doubt the wisdom of making the sweeping reductions 
proposed in this rule. Nor do I think assistant postmasters 
ought to be abolished. In many of the offices they are neces- 
sary and ought to be retained. I have never believed, however, 
that they ought to be under civil service, but, on the contrary, 
believe that they should be appointed by the postmasters. If 


their services in any way have become ineffective, it is because 
of the ridiculous idea that placed them under civil service. The 
idea that a postmaster, especially of an important office, is 
obliged to have an assistant chosen for him, who holds his 
office independently of the postmaster, is one that I do not 
think commends itself to any reasonable person, unless that 
person has an ax to grind. Naturally the Republicans desiring 
to perpetuate themselves in office put in the system and would 
like to continue it, but when they put these offices under civil 
service they rendered them practically of very much less value 
than they were before. I would much have preferred a rule 
providing that these assistant postmasters be appointed by 
their chiefs, or certainly appointed on his recommendation. 
RURAL CARRIER SERVICE. 

Another proposal provided for by the rule was the experi- 
mental contract system of rural-route service. 

I am opposed to any interference with the rural-route service, 
and I voted against the rule on this account. I wish, first, to 
quote from the last report of our able Postmaster General, 
when he says, on page 6: 

The service has been administered for the convenience of the public, 
not for profit. 

And again, on page 7: 

The Postal Service may not be operated wholly upon lines of private 
enterprise. 

In addition to this, as shown by this same excellent report, 
and we know from other sources, never in the history of the de- 
partment has there been such a successful and efficient service 
as we have now, and probably for the first time in its history 
it is on a paying basis. Why, then, this sweeping reduction in 
salaries of officers and a desire to change the rural-route service 
to a contract system? The rural-route system is the especial 
pride of the department and of the country. It is one of the 
most important factors, if not the most important factor, in 
building up and making pleasant country life. Its educational 
advantages can not be overestimated. It has done more to 
ameliorate and make happy the life of the rural resident in the 
last few years than all other causes put together. It has done 
more to give him and his children educational adyantages than 
any other cause except, perhaps, public schools, and in many 
instances its educational value is greater than that of the public 
school. It has put the rural resident in regular and daily 
touch with all the rest of the world. It has given him a new 
interest in life. It has relieved him from that personal isola- 
tion which makes for deterioration of both moral and mental 
strength. Seeing every day what his farmer neighbors from all 
parts of the country are doing, it encourages his ambition to 
achieve better results on his own farm. He is kept in closer 
touch with city life, and accordingly becomes more familiar 
with its wants and necessities. He knows better what to raise 
for sale. He is made familiar with the markets and knows 
better how to supply them. He is taught the advantages of 
diversifying his crops. He learns the immense saving in raising 
all his own food supply at home. He soon finds that he may 
easily raise just as much staple crops, like corn, wheat, and 
cotton, and yet at the same time raise cattle, hogs, sheep, 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, and berries for home consumption, 
and even for sale in home markets. The parcel post, conducted 
by the same rural carrier, gives him a market for anything he 
may have to sell direct to the consumer at a larger price, and 
a ready means of obtaining anything he might want to buy at a 
lower price. No one who has never lived in the country under 
the old conditions and in the country under the new conditions, 
with rural-carrier service as we now have it, can understand 
the untold blessings and advantages that come from the suc- 
cessful building up of this service and what its efficient main- 
tenance means to the country resident. 

In the last few decades there has been a tremendous influx 
to the cities from the country districts, greatly to the detriment 
of the whole country. Without this rural mail service-that 
influx would have been vastly greater and the damage caused 
would have been vastly more. We must not let it be interfered 
with except for better reasons than an anticipated lessening of 
expense. ; 

RURAL CARRIERS. 


I know many rural carriers. They are intelligent, honest, 
honorable, industrious, accommodating, and polite. They live 
in the open air. They see many people every day, and are, or 
soon become, good mixers. They take great interest in their 
work. They take a great interest in the people along their 
routes. They are zood citizens, good neighbors, and good 
friends. The installation of the parcel-post system has added 
greatly to their labors and responsibilities. They are all ad- 
vocates of good roads. They are advocates of better education. 
They are advocates of rural development. They are advocates 
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of diversified farming. They are advocates of home industries. 


They are advocates of local markets. They are advocates of 
direct exchange between producers and consumers, without the 
expense of middlemen. They are for all these things because 
it is in their direct interest so to be. Their salaries are—to 
some extent, at least—dependent upon the business they have 
to do and the business done along their route. 

They come from the communities which they serve. They 
represent the best and most enterprising element of their sev- 
eral communities. They form a leading part in their own local 
life. They mold in a large degree the local thought. They 
are influential in religious, in moral, in social, and in the busi- 
ness life. They stand well because, as a rule, they come from 
the best people and because they represent and are looked upon 
as representing the great Government of the United States. 

The Government picks the best men for this service. They 
have to stand competitive examinations. They have to be edu- 
cated and honest and straight. They have to be first-class men 
in every respect. They have to be reliable, sober, and energetic 
men. They perform one of the greatest economic functions of 
our national life, and they perform it so successfully that every 
thinking man is proud of the system and of them. 

WHY THE CHANGE? 


Why should we change this system that has worked so well? 
Simply because it may be done cheaper? As stated before, our 
Post Office Department—certainly under its present most excel- 
lent mansgement—does not intend that it should be run for 
profit. Of course the department wants and we all want to 
get the best service at the lowest price. But will a change to 
a contract system bring this about? I do not believe it. I 
believe it will be a false economy to try it. I do not believe 
we can get any satisfactory results from a rural contract sys- 
tem. It is true at present we pay our rural carriers well. It 
is doubtless true they make more in this service than they 
could make in any other rural work; but, as stated before, 
they are picked men; they ought to have more for that reason. 
They ought to be paid well as long as they so successfully per- 
form their duties. Let us cut down expenses in some other way, 
but not at a place where it will hamper and injure the most 
effective service that the Government is now doing. The rural 
carrier has won his place in our economic life by merit. Let us 
render to him his just due and not take away from him that 
which he has made. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from the 

Philippines [Mr. QUEZON]. 
. Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, as if the European war did 
not afford enough sensational news, there have been sent dur- 
ing the past week by newspaper correspondents at Manila or 
from some other source dispatches that must have put the 
nerves of many readers in this as well as in my own country toa 
severe test. I refer to the current reports of an uprising among 
the Filipinos. 

It is my purpose to call the attention of the House and of the 
American people to the true nature and purpose of these re- 
ports. A review of them will furnish a fair idea of what the 
so-called revolt now announced really is. On December 18 the 
following telegram was printed in the New York Herald and 
elsewhere. 

MANILA, Thursday. 

American and foreign business men here express the fear that the 
promises contained in the Jones bill providing for a measure of inde- 
pendence for the Philippines might lead to an uprising of the natives. 

This dispatch is very significant, because it at once affords 
the means for an interpretation of the other dispatches. We are 
told, in effect, that in the opinion of the American and foreign 
business men in the Philippines there will be an insurrection 
there should the preamble of the Jones bill, which contains this 
promise of independence, be approved by the Senate, where the 
bill is now pending. Who these American and foreign business 
men may be we are not told; why they fear an uprising of the 
natives should the islands be promised independence we are 
left to guess. Only one thing is apparent from the dispatches— 
the Senate is advised to strike out the preamble of the Jones 
bill lest it produce a revolt among the natives. As to this I 
desire only to note that if there is one feature in the Jones bill 
that meets with practically universal approval on the part of 
the Filipino people it is the preamble of the bill. Why, then, 
should they revolt if the Congress of the United States should 
satisfy their desire? I do not suppose that the correspondent 
of the Herald or his informants—if he had any—will ever be 
we to give us any adequate explanation of so absurd a con- 

on. 

But let me continue: At the time this dispatch was sent from 
Manila there was as yet no apparent sign of impending. revolt; 
there was only (Le assertion that revolt would ensue upon the 


passage of the Jones bill, provided it contained a promise of 
independence. At the very earliest this bill could not get 
through the Senate before the month of February, so that we 
who had been forewarned of this impending ontbreak could 
not look for the threatened trouble before that time, and then 
only in case the preamble had not been defeated in response to 
the suggestion contained in this dispatch. 

Alas! On December 21, just three days after the above- 
referred-to dispatch saw the light in this country, the New 
York Times published the following cablegram: 

Wer . a MANILA, December 20. 

ers a J ‘om 
of Scouts there have been 3 — C7277. EOE ea ee 
been supplied with full ammunition. They allege that a plot has been 
discovered to free the prisoners and start an uprising, 

The military is silent, but the wildest rumors are current. 

Many other newspapers published this same story, some of 
them with such details that the War Department deemed it 
necessary to inquire of the Governor General what truth there 
might be in these dispatches. Consequently the depariment 
sent to the Governor General the following cablegram: 

Special atch to New York Hi 
F 
po gai plot has been vered to free prisoners nad ei eres 5 

To which the Governor General answered: 

Referring to telegram from your office of 21st instant, no foundation 
whatever known here for either report. j 

It thus appears that neither. the dispatch to the New York 
Herald nor that printed by the New York Times had any founda- 
tion in fact. How could such a disregard for truth be possible? 
In the dispatch to the Times we are given the number of com- 
panies that have been disarmed and the place where the at- 
tempted uprising took place, and yet there was not even a 
shadow of foundation for the whole thing. But this is not the 
worst. After the American authorities at Manila—the Governor 
General and the commanding general—had officially denied that 
there had been any attempt on the part of the Scouts to make 
trouble, those who sent these messages to the newspapers I 
have quoted, instead of honestly acknowledging their misin- 
formation, sought to make the American public believe that they 
told the truth, but that the military authorities were concealing 
it, as can be seen from the following cablegram published in the 
New York Tribune of December 24: 


Trustworthy but unofficial reports declare 
in the Philippines directing the seditionists, 
are oring 0) 


MANILA, December 23. 
that Artemio Ricarte is 


on, to 
and. money to Ho 0 to 
however, is credited 3 
vilians Carabao 


treasury, 
finance a es revolt. The r Los 
arms on e an 


The i bas issued 
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This cable reiterates the alleged plot among the- Filipino 
Scouts, and asserts that while it is denied by the military au- 
thorities, the report is credited by others.” Can any reason- 
able person fail to recognize the unfairness—nay, the evident 
malice—of this dispatch? 

It is to be noted not only that in this latest report the story 
of a plot among the Scouts is reiterated, but that other more 
alarming news is given. “Artemio Ricarte,” it is asserted, “is 
in Manila directing the seditionists. The Tagalogs are drilling 
openly, and Cavite is a hotbed of revolutionists. Gov. Gen. 
Harrison is taking no action, but the military authorities are 
preparing for an outbreak. The infantry at Manila are sleeping 
on their arms.” 

Mr. Chairman, I must pause here for an instant to sound my 
most energetic protest against the infamous suggestion con- 
tained in this telegram, that Gov. Gen. Harrison is guilty 
either of criminal negligence of his duties or of disloyalty to 
his own Government—the Government of which he is the official 
representative in the insular administration. Such a sugges- 
tion as this should provoke the just indignation of every self- 
respecting American. While I am a Filipino, and while, as 
everybody knows, I advocate early withdrawal of American 
sovereignty over the Philippines, yet so long as the American 
flag is there I owe allegiance to that flag, and therefore I re- 
sent this cowardly and absolutely baseless aspersion upon the 
integrity of the man who represents this Nation in my country. 

But the New York Tribune is not the only newspaper which 
has been furnished such news. On December 23 the New York 
Times submitted to the Secretary of War the following cable- 
gram which had been received by it from Manila: 

Riot — are being distributed to American civilians on Carabao and 
Fraile Islands, and 100 rounds, with full equipment, has been dis- 
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tributed to soldiers in Manila. Barrels supposed to contain cement 
were shipped to Corregidor and found to contain bo 
scout officers and companies were disarmed and confined in Corregidor. 

The plan was to free prisoners by a sudden night attack, overpower- 
ing scout genre and 3 the island. The day was fixed for de- 
tween Chr as and New Lear. In the past few months there has 
been notable increase so-called boy scout organizations, composed mostly 
of grown men, drilling throughout Manila Provinces. 


Thereupon the Secretary of War, on December 24, sent to the 
Governor General the following cablegram: 


New York Tribune publishes cable to-day from Manila announcing 
8 military to prevent carrying out plot followers of Ricarte 
or insurrection and disarmament two com es scouts at Cor lor 
and armament civilians in the islands in la Harbor. New York 
Times has cable as follows: 

* Riot gone are being distributed to American civilians on Carabao- 
Fraile Islands, and 1 rounds, with full equipment, has been distrib- 
uted to soldiers in Manila, Barrels sup to contain cement. were 
shipped to Corregidor and found to contain bolos. Two native scout 
officers and companies were disarmed and confined on Corregidor. The 
plan was to free N by a sudden night attack, overpowering scout 
guard and capturing the island. The day was fixed for between Christ- 
mas and New Year. In the past few months there has been notable 
increase so-called boy scout organizations, com mostly of grown 
men, drilling throughout Manila Provinces,” 

New York Times says the above information was recelved on high 
authority.. Publication of this was onanie suppressed because of 
strong statement of the Secretary of War to n representative 
of New York Times. 

The wey schon” of War desires to know whether there is any founda- 
tion whatever for reports of this character, recently become frequent. 


While the War Department was awaiting the answer of the 
Governor General practically every newspaper in the United 
States published, on . 26, the story that an outbreak 
had taken place in Manila on Christmas Dye. 

Let me read one of these stories: 


REVOLT PLOT IN THE PHILIPPINES Was SERIOUS—10,000 FILIPINOS IN 
MANILA PLANNED TO ATTACK ForTS—OUTEREAKS IN THD PROVINCES. 


MANILA, December 26. 


Eight Filipinos have been arrested on the charge of sedition as a 
result of an abortive r in Manila and its environs Thursday night, 
Further arrests are probable, 

From Army sources it is learned that a general warning was sent to 
all officers Thursday afternoon that fully 10,000 Filipinos in Mantia 
alone were ready for a concerted attack on Fort Santiago, the Cuartel 
España, the Cuartel Infanterfa, and the medical depot. 

Wager units were immediately prepared, and a street patrol was 
started at dusk. 


Constabulary nts who are members of the secret societies dis- 
closed the plans for an ——.— thus enabling a force of constabulary 
and police to gatherings at Bagumbayan, Paco, and Navetas, 


near Malabon, 
SAILORS FIGHT WITH CHAIRS, 

At Caloocan a squad of American sailors seized chairs when a force 
of 1 approached a dance hall In which they were gathered and, 
using the pig as weapons, routed the Filipinos, of whom quite a 
num were inju 

The ris was evidently poorly o ized and lacked leaders, It 
was com ae y of persons im, lieltly trusting Artemio Ricarte, a 
revolutionary, who conducts a continual 2 from Hongkong, 
to which he was banished the American authorities some time ago. 

Ricarte, it Is said, adv that the anti-American attempt be made 
F Eve, when American o would be celebrating the 

oliday. 

Reperts from the Provinces tell of minor risings and occasional vio- 
lence, but details are lacking. 


SITUATION WELL UNDER CONTROL, 

The situation to-day, from all appearances, and according to official 
statements, is well under control. 

In more or less the same language this story was printed in 
many newspapers and was apparently taken very seriously by 
many editors, since it called forth editorials pointing out the 
unwisdom of enacting at this time any measure granting more 
self-government to the Filipinos and looking toward independ- 
ence. This result is exactly what the authors of these dis- 
patches have been trying to accomplish. In order to infiuence 
American public opinion against any liberal legislation for the 
Philippines they told of uprisings said to be probable if such 
legislation should be written into the statute books; then, of a 
plot of scout soldiers, of the arming of civilians by military 
authorities, and finally of an actual general revolt said to have 
occurred on Christmas Eve. 

I have already demonstrated that both the civil government 
and the Army headquarters have denied that any plot on the 
part of the scouts has been discovered, and that there had been 
any arming of civilians. Let me now analyze the character of 
this general outbreak, as disclosed by the story itself as I have 
read it. The dispatch says that “fully 10,000 Filipinos in 
Manila alone were ready for a concerted attack on Fort San- 
tiago, the Cuartel de España, the Cuartel de Infanterfa, and the 
medical depot.” This sounds like a very serious uprising, does 
it not? Ten thousand Filipinos ready for a concerted attack on 
all the garrisons at Manila! And yet note the statement of the 
paragraph immediately preceding, which says: Eight Filipinos 
have been arrested on the charge of sedition as a result of an 
abortive rising in Manila and its environs Thursday night.” 
Eight Filipinos arrested! What became of the remaining 


9,992 rebels? Does not the arrest of eight men point rather to 
some infraction of a municipal ordinance—a common occur- 
rence anywhere, especially on Christmas Bye—than to a gen- 
eral rebellion? 

Let us examine another paragraph: 

At Caloocan a squad of American sailors seized chairs when a forca 
of Filipinos 9 a dance hall in which they were gathered, 
and ig the rs as weapons routed the Filipinos, of whom quite 
a number were injured, 

Mr. Chairman, how it is possible for any man with common 
sense to give serious credence to such news of revolt as this is be- 
yond my comprehension. Think of it! Rebels picking out as their 
point of attack a dance hall and are met and repulsed with 
chairs by the dancers. The whole thing should be considered 
a joke, were it not for the serious consequences that stories of 
this kind might sooner or later bring about, unless the origina- 
tors be unmasked. Do the writers of these stories realize that 
what they say is a reflection upon the Government of the United 
States? What has become of your work in the Philippines, 
proclaimed as altogether good, if after 15 years of American 
administration you are likely almost any day to be confronted 
with a revolt there? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman want more time? 

Mr, QUEZON, Yes; if I could have more I should appreciate 
it very much. 

one CHAIRMAN. How much more time does the gentleman 
yi 

Mr. MOON. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from the Philippine Islands 
is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. QUEZON. What has become of your police organization 
said to be so magnificent? What has become of the proclaimed 
beneficence of your Government in the Philippine Islands if it 
does not at least serve to establish there an orderly govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Chairman, the Governor General, after these stories had 
been published, responded to the cablegram of inquiry from the 
War Department as follows: 

Referring to telegram from your office of the 24th instant, Army 
headquarters state there is absolutely no truth in the reports about 
Corregidor, Carabao, and Fraile alleged occurrences, 

On Christmas eve there was a small and unsuccessful movement in 
Manila, connected with the Ricarte campaign. Ricarte has for several 
e conducted from Hongkong revolutionary propaganda, appealing 

the most ignorant classes of Filipinos, arf fl sell through his agents 
in the islands commissions in his so-called army for sums from a peseta 
to 10 paron During the past three months five of the Ricarte leaders 
have n arrested and sentenced to fonr and six years, including 
Riearte's right-hand man. It has been regarded as a grafting scheme 
under a revolutionary guise, but from time to time arouses excitement 
1 classes. 

Christmas eve about 75 men, extremely ignorant, without firearms, 
met at the Botanic Garden in Manila and were dispersed by the mu- 
nicipal police without disorder, except that three shots were fired into 
the alr by a and 20 men arrested. Eight of the latter were held 
upon the charge of carrying concealed weapons—knives and bolos. 

was injured, excepit one man shot by a policeman later in the 

night in another part of the city when he attacked policeman with bolo. 

ovements of similar character occurred at Navotas, 10 miles from 

Manila, where about 40 men assembled and endea vo unsuccessfully 

to loot municipal safe, ta provincial N prisoner, who after- 

wards esca; uninjured, wenty of party captured by con- 
stabulary or municipal police. 

Ten men with two firearms in Laguna de Bay attempted to make 
trouble last night, with no results. Everything quiet now and vigorous 
attempt will be made to secure leaders, chief of whom believed to be 
man under sentence of imprisonment for homicide who has jumped his 
— Nobody of any standing or influence is concerned in this move- 
men 


Mr. COOPER. What is the date of that? 

Mr. QUEZON. This was sent from Manila on December 27. 
The Governor General, I say, after reiterating his previous 
cable advice regarding the lack of foundation for the earlier 
stories about a scout plot in Corregidor and the alleged arming 
of civilians on the Carabao and Fraile Islands, goes on to ex- 
plain what happened in Manila on Christmas eve. He says: 

Christmas Eve about 75 men, extremely ignorant, without firearms, 
met at the Botanie Garden in Manila and were rsed by the munici- 
pal lice without disorder, except that three shots were fired in the 
air 2 the police, and 20 men were arrested. Eight of the latter held 
upon charge of g concealed weapons—knives and bolos. Nobody 
was injured except one man shot by a policeman later in the night in 
another part of the city when he attacked policeman with bolo. 

It is thus seen that the “revolt” in Manila, wherein 10,000 
Filipinos were to take part, according to newspaper reports, 
consisted, after all, in a gathering of 75 men without fire- 
arms,” according to the cablegram of the Governor General. 
The police fired three shots into the air, and the rebels dis- 
persed without disorder. Eight men were arrested on the 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. 

What kind of a “revolt” is this that can be dispersed by 
three shots in the air; without disorder, and in which the rebels 
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are without arms? As to the eight arrested men who were 
charged with carrying concealed weapons, it must be noted 
that in the Philippines the police could, if they chose, put into 
jail the whole population of the archipelago on the charge of 
carrying bolos and knives, because practically all of the labor- 
ing people carry either knives or bolos as 2 tool. This fact is 
well known to everybody familiar with Filipino life, and there 
is no law in the Philippines prohibiting the use or carrying of 
knives or bolos. Who, knowing the location and nature of the 
Manila Botanic Garden, could believe that would-be rebels 
would pick out as a gathering point this open and central place, 
where people go for their daily walks or rides? The Botanic 
Garden is like the parks in the United States—a common place 
of resort. I have seen thousands of people in that garden with- 
out their being interfered with by the police. Why this unusual 
apprehension at so small a gathering? Why should the police 
fire shots in the air to disperse the assemblage? Evidently 
these rumors of uprising have been circulated to the extent of 
exciting the nerves of the police, and at the sight of 75 men 
together an officer lost his self-control, thought it was time to 
be ready for the worst, and started firing into the air. How 
ridiculous! It must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that this 
deplorable incident took place on Christmas eve, when, even in 
the United States, the municipal police is obliged to check dis- 
turbances of public order, except that here no one thinks of 
revolt. But in the Philippines some one had plainly made up 
his mind to find a revolution, and lacking better ground for his 
stories took hold of these insignificant police affairs to justify 
his desire to show that there was a revolution. Now, a word 
about Ricarte, the alleged head of this conspiracy. Ricarte 
is in Hongkong now, not in Manila, as stated by these reports. 
He has been carrying on his propaganda for many years. Goy- 
ernors General Wright, Smith, and Forbes all knew of it. And 
to show that there is absolutely nothing new in this matter, let 
me quote a part of a cablegram sent by Gov. Gen. Wright to the 
Secretary of War in 1904. It is as follows: 

He is now reported to be in Ilocos Norte, and having followed 
closely. Am _ satisfi t he ean accomplish little. mes and 
Cablenews are trying to make a t sensation, and have probably sent 
wild telegrams to the United States, hence detalled. With the excep- 
tion indicated everything wired as usual. 

So the game is not new. Sensational stories of this kind 
Have been reported in the past on the part of some people In 
the Philippines as . to accomplish certain purposes. 
Never, Mr. Chairman, ce American occupation, have the 
Filipino people been so convinced of the high purposes of this 
Government toward them as they are now, and therefore never 
has there been so little discontent as there is now. As I 
recently said to the representative of a newspaper in this city, 
who asked me about this revolution, if every American soldier 
were taken away to-day from the Philippines, we, the Filipinos, 
would defend the American flag against possible invaders. 
[Applause.] 

The policy of President Wilson, the policy of Goy. Gen. 
Harrison has made of every Filipino a real friend of the 
United States. We know that we need not despair; that our 
national ambitions are on the road to realization, and we are 
not going to do the very thing that alone would defeat it. We 
know only too well that a revolt on our part against the United 
States would mean the ruin of our country, the slaughter of 
defenseless and innocent men, women, and children. For these 
reasons, if for no others, I say, these stories of revolution are 
the most outrageous falsehoods that could be invented. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I find myself in many respects quite in accord with the gen- 
tleman from the Philippines [Mr. Quezon], who has just 
spoken, I can indorse a great deal that he said, especially if 
I am permitted to add a few words. Like him, I have mini- 
mized the reports of an insurrection in the Philippine Islands. 
Like him, I do not believe the intelligent people in the Philip- 
pine Islands are now working for a revolution or an insurrec- 
tion or in any way countenancing it. Like him, I know that 
anything like a revolutionary propaganda in the Philippine 
Islands to-day would be absolutely destructive of the best 
interests of the Filipinos, and many of them know it. Unlike 
him, however, I can not close my eyes to certain things of near 
moment and grave concern disclosed by these reports, But no 
final opinion should be formed upon the fragments of informa- 
tion thus far available, and I join with Señor Quezon in 
eagerly awaiting that more complete information, in time sure 
to come, advising us of the exact nature of this insurrectionary 


movement, informing us of the names of the leaders and the 


extent of the disaffection. But without waiting for another 
word of information I can indorse what he said and what 
Gov. Gen. Harrison said, that no distinguished, leading Fili- 
pinos were implicated in the movement, and I do not for one 
moment believe they will be. Nevertheless we should not close 
our eyes to these disturbances. They are not to be cast aside 
with a joke and a sneer. They have a serious, mighty serious, 
aspect, and we must meet these facts as they are. I say this 
with all the sincerity I can command, having regard to the 
interests of the Filipinos themselves. 

A sporadic insurrection in the Philippine Islands is nothing 
new to this season. It is nothing new to this administration or 
to this year. Even while I was there, but little more than a 
year ago, across the bay at Zambales, in the mountains, 65 men 
or thereabouts started an insurrection with two shotguns. They 
called it an insurrection. They were all rounded up and cap- 
tured and taken to prison, but most of them let out, because 
they were simply misguided individuals; and I could only 
think of the time when I myself as a boy joined some neighbor- 
hood boys and ran away. We stayed away one whole night, 
but came back hungry in the morning. This so-called insurrec- 
tion is not indicative of anything nation-wide or fundamentally 
of grave concern, but is indicative of the fact that certain 
classes of the Filipino people are very easily aroused, easily 
misled, and easily made to play a false part by designing lead- 
ers, Not infrequently during past years there have been sedi- 
tious movements, sporadic, local, with no well-defined purpose, 
all of which have been easily put down and more or less smiled 
at, because there has been a strong, stable, protecting Govern- 
ment ever since the American occupation. This is not the first 
occurrence of late. Two months ago a Filipino servant notified 
his employer in Manila of a definitely planned insurrection. 
The papers in this country have said not a word about it. See- 
retary Riggs took prompt action, placed 3 in the 
disaffected region, and quashed any possible revolutionary 
spirit before it really burst forth. The Governor General, Mr. 
Harrison, ordered the constabulary home peremptorily, saying 
the alleged uprising was a joke. Recent events disclose that 
Secretary Riggs was right and the Governor General was wrong. 
A short time ago the administrative people in the Philippine 
Islands were shocked when there occurred what you might call 
an insurrection at the Iuahig penal colony on the island of 
Palanan, where honor prisoners of Bilibid are grouped as 
colonists. There have been several of these insurrectionary 
ebullitions during the past few months. I think they teach an 
important lesson. The lesson is important to our Democratic 
brethren especially, but I do not suppose they will take it 
strongly to their hearts. After I came back from the islands, 
a year ago, I said on numerous occasions that there would be 
work for the Army of the United States and for the scouts and 
the constabulary in the islands within about a year unless some 
things were stopped. I find that what I said has come true. 

It is important for us on this occasion to consider what the 
things were, the forces then observed, that in my opinion should 
have been stopped. One of the things that was notorious and 
that ought to haye been stopped was the spreading broadcast 
among the people of a disrespect for the American flag. You 
can not call it anything else. When this administration got 
into full swing there was unconsciously given to the people the 
idea that to criticize, to belittle, to arraign, to condemn, to cry 
out against that which had been done by the American Govern- 
ment in the islands was to display good Judgment and an easy 
way to win favor with the new authorities. I have heretofore 
called the attention of the House to this important fact. The 
inevitable result was that Filipinos lost respect for American 
sovereignty. This loss of respect has manifested itself in many 
press utterances and has now found expression in sporadic and 
puerile insurrection against our authority. No particular harm 
was done as long as the new spirit was confined to the educated, 
the self-reliant, and the self-contained, but all harm followed 
when it was utilized by renegade rascals like Ricarte, inflamed 
and infuriated, spreading in and utilized in a revolutionary 
propaganda. This man Ricarte has been carrying on this prop- 
aganda for several years—he and others like him. He was de- 
ported because he refused to recognize or obey American sover- 
eignty. Formerly the work of this man and those of his ilk 
has been easily suppressed by a vigilant and efficient constabu- 
lary, who form a very effective military body. Nobody paid 
much attention to these little ebullitions. The men engaged in 
the work never got very far; they were apprehended and ampu- 
tated from their beguilement of the simple-minded native into 
the treacherous avocation of a revolutionist. But recently, dur- 
ing the past year, Ricarte’s men, and others engaged in the same 
business, have been very much more active, have grown vastly 
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bolder, have seized the anti-American feeling begotten by the 
policies and utterances of this administration when it was first 
instituted, seized hold of this wanton spirit, directed its activi- 
ties, and brought forth an insurrection that really requires im- 
mediate and vigorous attention. 

The other lesson taught by this incipient insurrection is more 
important yet. Of late in the islands all men seeking election 
to any political office, either important or insignificant, have 
been preaching independence. The people engaged in political 
activities have taken their cue from their leaders like Sefior 
Quxzox and Señor Osmefia, and have vigorously promised the 
people to work for independence. Furthermore, these candi- 
dates for office have promised the people that when the Demo- 
eratic Party secures control of the American Government Phil- 
ippine independence will at once follow. Independencia imme- 
diatiste has recently been preached with redoubled vigor. It 
was my belief when I left the islands that real trouble would 
follow consequent upon this. They greatly overtrained in their 
independence talk. In fact, I told some of the leaders I believed 
trouble would follow. It would follow because they knew and 
I knew that the Democratic Party would not, could not grant 
independence to the islands during any period near at hand. 
Furthermore, immediate independence would be shunned like 
the plague by the leading, thinking Filipinos if there was real 
danger that it might come at once. So it seemed to me then 
that when the ignorant among the Filipinos, who had been so 
liberally fed on independence promises, found there was to be 
no redemption of those promises now their disappointment 
might not be curbed except by the use of force. That is exactly 
what happened. Disguise it as you will, there has been keen, 
bitter disappointment among many Filipinos, especially in and 
around Manila, over the failure of the Jones bill, now pending, 
to grant independence outright. The better class of Filipinos 
are not among them; the real able leaders of the Filipinos are 
not among them; they are almost devoid of leadership, hardly 
armed at all; but outbreaks of this character may be expected 
in different parts of the islands. 


There is another lesson we should not overlook. We here all | aig. 


minimize this insurrectionary movement; and why? Because 
there is in the islands and over the islands to-day a strong, 
stable, beneficent Government, that will protect life and prop- 
‘erty, that will preserve peace—the Government of the United 
States. Were that Government not there, what chaos might 
result. 

I was very glad that the gentleman from the Philippine 
Islands [Mr. Quezon] to-day did not repeat what he is credited 
in the press as saying, that this insurrection—if you want to 
call it that, although I do not wish to dignify it by too vigorous 
a name—has been stirred up by American interests in the island 
hostile to Philippine independence. 

Mr. QUEZON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. QUEZON. If I am credited with having said that, it is 
not so. I said that these reports were inspired by business men 
or business interests. 

Mr. MILLER. I accept the gentleman’s correction. Very 
likely what he has stated is the true statement that he gave the 
press. But I am glad that the gentleman did not repeat even 
that, because I know that he does not believe it now after the 
information that has been received from Gov. Gen. Harri- 
son. Such a statement is more ridiculous and more absurd 
than it is to say that this is a general insurrection of all 
Filipinos, trying to force Philippine independence. Both are 
absurd. It is utterly unthinkable that any American or Ameri- 
can business interest would encourage any such enterprise. 
Such a statement is a gratuitous insult to the public spirit and 
the loyalty, both to Filipino welfare and to the honor of 
America, possessed by these men in such an eminent degree. 
It is also utterly unthinkable that any foreign business institu- 
tion or interest would engage in any such business enterprise 
with such a disreputable reprobate as Ricarte or people of that 
character and kind. Nor have these interests in any way been 
instrumental in circulating the reports that we have received. 
Let the President, or anyone, make that statement at his peril, 
It has no foundation, in fact, and can rest only, upon conjecture. 
But the truth will be known. While I do not think it ever will 
be shown that this movement is particularly serious or conse- 
quential, yet I venture it will be found that the facts thus far 
published will be found short of the truth. 

I do not believe that this movement should have any par- 
ticular effect on the passage of the Jones bill one way or the 
other, excepting as to the preamble of that bill. But I do 
believe that it indicates that the people who are implicated, the 
unlettered class—for no other group of people would gather as 
it is indicated they did and engage in the things they did unless 


they were ignorant and unlettered—are easily misled. It also 
indicates that we should be careful as parties and as a Nation 
not to promise that which we can not and should not give, and 
that while we are in the islands, whether for a year or forever, 
that while American sovereignty is there, it shall have respect 
and loyalty from every soul it benefits and protects. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times to-day a statement by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HinesaueH], chairman of the national con- 
gressional committee. It is a very wise and patriotic state- 
ment, and I ask to have it read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HINEBAUGH IS ron REUNION IN 1916 Vote—Says BY THIS MEANS ONLY 
Can REACTIONARIES Be DRIVEN Our or REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 
Democrats Dersatep—IN STATEMENT ISSUED TO-DAY PROGRESSIVÐ 
Enos Pornts Our COOPERATION OF MOOSE AND RADICALS IN 
ONGRESS. 


Adyising members of the Progressive Party to unite with progressive 
Republicans in the 1916 campaign, to the end that the reactionary 
element of the Republican Party may be “cleaned out,” and the con- 
tinued domination of the countr: * the Democratie Party prevented, 
Chairman Hinebaugh, of the Bull Moose congressional committee, to- 
day gave out a statement, 

Chairman Hinebaugh's statement undoubtedly will be considered by 
many politicians as pointi to a return to the Republican Party of 
the great bulk of the Bull Moose voters. 

Mr. 1 does not believe that, under all the circumstances, it 
is for the public welfare for the Progressive Party to continue as a 
separate organization in the 1916 campaign. 


WANTS WILSON DEFEATED, 


He declares the reelection of Wilson and the Democratic Part 
would not be a good thing for the country.” He wants the Bull 
Moose voters and progressive Republicans to unite their forces, thus 
nay the Republican Party subject to the control of the progressive 
Republican element and men of progressive views. He pointe out that 
Progressive Party men and progressive Republicans are practically one 
in their views, and can stand on the same platform. 

Chairman Hinebaugh gt the decision of the recent conference at 
Chicago to continue the Progressive organization was wise, but as to 
what shall be the ultimate object of that organization opinions may 
er. 

CTC 

“ Personally e w were lifelon, Ubli- 
cans—and 90 per cent of them stra nf join with the 8 
Republicans in the next fight, and clean out what is left of 
tionary element in the Republican Party, and thus compel the adoption 
of a progressive platform and the nomination of progressive Repub- 
lican candidates to office. 


CITES HIS REASONS. 


“There are many substantial reasons for this view. First and fore- 
most, the welfare of the people should be considered. The continuance 
of the Progressive Party as a distinct organization could have but one 
result, in md judgment, in the 1916 campaign, and that result would 
be to greatly increase the chances, if not insure the reelection, of 
Wilson and the Democratic Party. 

“It is my judgment, based on my experience in the Sixty-third Con- 

, that such a result would not be a good thing for the country. 

hen, again, the record shows that on all matters of important legisla- 

tion the Progressives and the progressiya Republicans voted together, 
demonstrating beyond question that they think and believe alike. 

“Again, the result of the recent primaries and election shows that if 
the Pro ive voters had me into the Republican primaries the 
old — would have been defeated. ` 


both stand. Under separate 1 and divided at the polls, 
neither will be able to accomplish in a constructive way their ultimate 
objects, and the common enemy will win control of the Government. 

“The rule of the minority, made possible only by a divided 55 
where that majority has practically a common purpose can not resu 
in working out the best interests of the people.” 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I have on several occasions ad- 
dressed at the desk criticisms of the Underwood tariff law on 
account of discrimination against the producers of the country. 
I ask to have read in my time a statement by the biggest Demo- 
erat of the biggest Democratic State in this country, Gov. Col- 
quitt, of Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The administration’s tariff law was pledged to lower the cost of liv- 
ing, and it has had the contrary effect. By putting raw material on the 
free list and keeping the protective tariff on manufactured goods it has 
condemned American farms by the hun thousands to peonage, 
and has enabled the . their raw materials cheaper, 
to charge higher prices for their gi , which they have done. 

Hides were free listed, and shoes have e higher. This is true of 
Leger” $ every single item similarly trea in the administration tariſt 

e American farmer gets less for his raw materials, the Ameri- 
ys more for the finished abe taeda and both are 


can workin 
rob uring trusts and com- 


1 to further the proteeted manufac 
es. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. MOON. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 19 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] caused to be read a statement from the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HINEBAVGH], a purely personal state- 
ment, in reference to the Progressive Party, and a possible re- 
union with the Republicans. That statement carries only the 
present view of Mr. HinesaucH. There are certain kinds of re- 
union that may possibly be on the boards. We Progressives 
might possibly go aboard the Republican ship under certain 
conditions. You know the Revolutionists went on board a 
British ship on a certain occasion. They did not care so much 
to find themselves beneath the British flag, for they went on to 
throw the tea that was on that vessel overboard into Boston 
Harbor. If it be possible for the Progressive Party members 
to go back into the Republican Party with ax handles and base- 
ball bats in their hands to put out of business the old machine 
that dominated the party at Chicago and put Progressive men 
and women in charge of that ship, then the Progressives of the 
country might think about the matter. If the terms of sur- 
render were satisfactory, we might accept. 

It is evident from the reading of the article submitted by the 
gentleman from Michigan, who is himself a member of the Re- 
publican Party, that he figures that there is a reactionary ele- 
ment in the Republican Party that needs just that kind of 
treatment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman from Washington 
believe that that is true of all parties? And I ask the gentle- 
man if he has not felt that there is a reactionary element in the 
Progressive Party also? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, no doubt there is some reaction- 
ary spirit in the Progressive Party and in every party in exist- 
ence to-day. 

Since the Hobson prohibition amendment was yoted upon, 
however, I think the Progressive Party is more likely to main- 
tain its integrity and to continue to be a fighting force and a 
triumphant force in this country than ever before. The roll 
call the other day and the proceedings here on this floor showed 
that the Democratic Party is wet from the head of the party, 
the President, on down; that is, President Wilson is wet on any 
proposition involving prohibition as a national or State-wide 
question, according to the citations from his pen and according 
to the words of Mr. Hopson in the debate the other day. In our 
recent campaigns for State-wide prohibition in the States of 
Washington and Oregon it was President Wilson’s influence for 
the wets that gave us the most trouble. His letters were pub- 
lished against us, and his portrait was posted in all the liquor 
centers as opposed to prohibition. 

The Secretary of State, Hon. William J. Bryan, was quoted 
here on the floor by Mr. Henry, of Texas, a strong administra- 
tion Democrat and chairman of the Committee on Rules, as 
having declared against national prohibition and having voted 
against State prohibition in Nebraska. Mr. Henry said he 
himself was opposed to prohibition nationally and locally. The 
able leader of the Democratic Party on this floor [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] took a position against prohibition. The chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. FITZGERALD, of New York, 
the chairman of the Committee on Claims, Mr. Pov, of North 
Carolina, and other leaders, including Mr. Doremus, of Michi- 
gan, chairman of the congressional committee of the Democratic 
Party, almost the entire Texas delegation, the Boston Demo- 
crats, and the Tammany Democrats of New York, all took that 
position plainly and clearly, and showed that the party as 
organized is as wet on national prohibition as it could well be. 

If that is true of the Democratic Party, the record shows that 
the Republican Party is water-logged, or liquor-logged, on the 
subject. 

The President of the United States who retired when Mr. 
Wilson took his seat, President Taft, vetoed the Webb bill, 
which was the plainest and fairest kind of a demand of the 
prohibitionists of this country for justice and the right to put 
the traffic out of business locally and for legislation which 
passed this House finally over his veto. Then the able leader 
of the Republican Party on this floor, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, 
took his position the other day against the amendment, and 
earnestly and vociferously fought it. The so-called Progressive 
Republicans, led by Mr. Lenroor, of Wisconsin, were against 
the amendment. 

The Prohibition Party platform has only one fundamental 
plank in it that the Progressive Party has not, and that is na- 


tional prohibition. In a few days there is going to come up the 
question of woman’s suffrage in this House, if it is not success- 
fully choked off, and again the Progressive Party membership 
in this House will go on record as it went on record on roll 
call on the Hobson resolution on December 22, with all except 
one for prohibition of the liquor traffic. The Progressive Mem- 
bers will go on record unanimously for equal suffrage. I be- 
lieve that with prohibition added to the Progressive platform 
we will have a permanent force of Progressives, Prohibitionists, 
suffragists, and public-ownership adherents that will have more 
strength in this country than either of the other parties, and 
we have a leader who is no more afraid of the liquor traffic 
than he is of African lions, party bosses, or big business, and 
who has already gone into Ohio and Michigan and campaigned 
against the liquor traffic, thereby supporting Progressive plat- 
forms which declared for prohibition, and I believe we are 
going to whip both the old parties and carry that amendment 
through under the Progressive Party. 

The suffrage issue will prove an important factor. The 
women's clubs all over the country are against the liquor 
traffic and most of them are for equal suffrage. Add prohibition 
to the Progressive Party platform and let the Prohibition and 
the Progressive Parties join forces with the women in the game 
and it would be some fight. It would be a crusade; party lines 
would be forgotten, Political meetings would become religious 
gatherings. A great revival of justice would be the result, and 
the majority in the House of Representatives, as shown by the 
roll call the other day, would be repeated when the roll was 
called in the electoral college. We would elect our candidates 
and put the liquor traffic out of business forever in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota whether he has any desire to occupy what time 
remains to him? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. 

Mr. MOON. We have only one more speech on this side, and 
the gentleman who was to make that is not present. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
be allowed to place some articles in the Recorp on subjects that 
have been discussed here this afternoon. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 


mous consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] be 
entitled to place in the Recorp certain articles. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman mean by “ articles”? 

Mr. MOON. Some newspaper articles, I think. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy] went over to his office to bring 
them here and he wanted to read them in the debate, 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to any Member reading in 
the few minutes he would have in general debate whateyer 
articles he desired, but I think we had better wait until he 
gets here. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. I will ast that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For travel and miscellaneous expenses in the Postal Service, office of 
the Postmaster General, $1,000. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, at this point I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], who has 
returned, may address the House for five minutes on a subject 
not now under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I sent the following 
article to the Washington Herald for publication. It has not 
yet been published. I will read it: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 27, 1914. 


On the way down to my office this morning I bought a Wash- 
ington Herald. On the front page, in large letters, I read “ Col- 
quitt dons war paint; flays all Wilson's policies.” At the door 
of the House Office Building I met an Oklahoma Democrat. 
“Your governor is mad,” said he. Yes,” I replied; “he has 
for some time had Wilsonphobia.” I was present at Dallas, 
Tex., about two years ago or more when Mr. Wilson, then Gov. 
Wilson, upon invitation, delivered an address at the fair- 
grounds. Our governor seemed to me to have the “ phobia” 
then, and I think has had it ever since. If the crash of worlds 
and the end of time were at hand, Gov. Colquitt would see in 
it nothing but the work of President Wilson and the Democratic 
tariff law. Of course he is given front-page headlines by papers 
hostile to Democracy and may be quoted to impress the people 
of other States with the idea that the great Democratic State 
of Texas condemns the President and the present Democratic 
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Congress, People outside of Texas do not generally know that 
our governor was foaming at the mouth in just the same way 
when our last Democratic State convention met and most 
heartily indorsed the President. 

The simple truth boiled down is that our governor thinks 
he is a great figure, and perhaps would like to go to the Senate, 
and he must make a big noise. Also he must catch onto some 
special interests. Also, to boost himself, he must be loud in his 
denunciation, even if the denunciation does make white black 
and black white, and assume that all the people are ignorant of 
what all the people know. All the people save perhaps our 
governor know that the greatest and most desperate war of all 
time is being now fought, involving directly half the population 
of the world, and that as a result of that war there is a vast 
surplus of our cotton beyond the demands of the market, while 
there is a greater demand than supply for foodstuffs, and all 
the world save our governor knows that this would produce low 
prices for cotton and high prices for foodstuffs. 

Informed and intelligent persons know that hides being placed 
on the free list did not raise the price of shoes. Such persons 
know that when hides were put on the free list the duty on 
shoes was also absolutely taken off, and they also know that 
taking the duty off shoes could not have raised their price. Yet 
that is the inference our governor ” seeks to have his readers 
draw. Every leading Democrat in the South for the last 40 
years has declared that the Republican tariff on corn and wheat 
was a fraud intended to delude the farmer into becoming a 
protectionist, yet “our governor,” in the face of the fact that 
corn and wheat now sell for more than ever, and were higher 
even before the war in Europe than under the Payne law, says, 
“The American farmer gets less for his raw material.” Our 
governor also charges the President with our low price of cotton 
because he allowed England to make it contraband of war. 
This charge is amazing, or perhaps I ought to say would be 
amazing if made by a sane person. Then he charges that the 
repeal of that part of the Panama act which exempted our 
coastwise vessels from payment of tolls was a weak surrender 
to England, and that but for that repeal hundreds of foreign- 
bullt ships would have come under our flag to get the benefit of 
the exemption and carried our goods—cotton—to foreign mar- 
kets. Apparently he did not know that the exemption law 
which was repealed was only an exemption from payment of 
tolls for our coastwise trade in which those foreign-built ships 
were forbidden to engage; that our ships in the foreign trade 
either of export or import were never given exemption from 
tolls. The trouble is that so many of Mr. Colquitt’s readers may 
know no more on this subject than he does. Then he denounces 
the administration for seeking to buy some ships in which our 
cotton might be carried to foreign markets. “ Spending the tax- 
payers’ money,” he says, buying a subsidized national shipping 
service.” If he had been paid by the shipping combination to 
do it, he could have made no argument more to their liking. 
It is true that the administration wanted Congress to authorize 
the buying of ships in which to carry our goods to foreign 
markets under our present conditions of distress and dearth of 
yessels to do this carrying. It was proposed to let the Govern- 
ment buy ships wherever they could be bought cheapest and 
use them to help out our foreign transportation service for which 
we have practically no privately owned merchant marine flying 
the American flag. ° i 

If the measure had passed, these Government-owned ships 
could and would have carried much of our cotton to foreign 
markets at reasonable prices and not at $15 per bale as is being 
charged by the shipping combination now. Speaking of a ship- 
ment of 6,500 bales of cotton from Galveston to Bremen, the 
Washington Times of yesterday says editorially: 

Entirely aside from the importance of resuming the export of cotton 
to Germany interest attaches to this shipment because of the freight 
rate on it. The owners of the cotton will pay, despite that it is not a 
war risk, $3 per hundred pounds, whereas a year ago the charge would 
have been just about 10 per cent of that rate. The reason is said to be 
the scarcity of shipping to handle the business of the world. 

“Our governor,” however, is more concerned to denounce a 
Democratic President than to denounce the extortions of a ship- 
ping combination or to try to help our people who are charged 
such enormous rates. It is worth noting, but not answering, 
that “our governor” denounces the President’s Mexican policy. 
We in Texas well understand that if “our governor” had had 
the power he would have plunged us into war with uphappy and 
stricken Mexico. Let those who feel with him be content. 
There ought to be enough war in Europe to satisfy them. “Our 
governor” is dissatisfied with everything the present adminis- 
tration has done and has not done, and to its doing or not doing 
he charges everything he complains of from the high price of 
shoes and beefsteak to the low price of cotton. He can not 
quite trace the revolution in Mexico or the war in Europe to the 


President's door, but he can do nearly as well. He can show 
that all is that come to us from them come by way of the 
White House. After some reflection I am persuaded that the 
real point and purpose of “our governor” was to convince the 
people of Texas that had he been President we would have had 
no 6-cent cotton. All the rest of his denunciation was thrown 
in for good measure and because it chimed in with his general 
hostility to Wilson. Surely, if as President, he would have given 


us 10 or 11 cent cotton he ought to be made Senator. Meantime, © 


being governor, he has done or tried to do nothing sensible about 
the matter. I do not wish to assume the rôle of “ denouncer” 
myself, but I do wish to say that in my opinion had the gov- 
ernors and legislatures of the cotton-growing States gone about 
it in earnest to arrange to issue State bonds with which to buy 
the surplus of our 1914 cotton, as advocated by me in a speech 
at Corsicana, October 31, and then put a tax on all cotton 
grown in 1915 and provided for State aid by way of purchase of 
seed for other crops for those needing but unable to buy such 
seed, and in that way relieved our present cotton market of its 
surplus, discouraged the planting of a big cotton crop, and en- 
couraged the planting of other crops for next year, much could 
and would have been done to help our people. The bond issue 
and buying of our present surplus cotton is now a dead issue, 
but it is still opportune to urge that all cotton States dis- 
courage cotton growing next year by a tax on it and encourage 
planting other crops by wise State aid. In 1877 Minnesota had 
a grasshopper plague, and in 1878 she passed a law for the bor- 
rowing of money by the State with which to buy seed grain to 
be furnished to her farmers who needed it at cost. I believe 
that almost any European Government would take similar steps 
under our present conditions. Our Gov. Colquitt” has had his 
busy “storm-tossed” day in office and is now about to step 
down and out, but may I not urge our several governors and 
legislatures to consider the suggestion I have made. 
Rurus Harpy, 
* Siarth District, Teras. 
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I see the Herald of to-day, in front page; first column, parades 
Texas, under the leadership of Goy. Colquitt, as heading revolt 
against Wilson, : 

R. H. 


Mr. Chairman, I ought not to take my seat without remarking 
that the Washington Post, which carried “our governor's“ de- 
nunciation of Mr. Wilson, carried also, so I am told, a letter to 
the President from the National Manufacturers’ Association de- 
manding the repeal of the Democratic tariff law, notwithstand- 
ing our governor” declares that by putting raw materials on 
the free list we have robbed the farmer and enriched the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting in the Recorp the 
newspaper article written by Gov. Colquitt, of Texas, to which 
reference has just been made. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by in- 
serting the address of Gov. Colquitt referred to. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that has already 
been inserted to-day, and if it has I do not see any need for in- 
serting it twice. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been inserted. There was just a 
little extract of it inserted. 

Mr. HARDY. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

For compensation to postmasters, $30,750,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we had first better 
finish the reading of the section. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Perhaps the amendment would come in 
just as well after the proviso. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it comes properly here. That is where 
it was before. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The amendment proposes the existing 
law, providing pay for assistant postmasters, which is omitted. 

Mr. MOON. I suggest that we first rend the section, and then 
take the matter up. I desire to offer an amendment myself. 

Mr. MANN. I think that it ought to come in here. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We have not debated that proviso, and 
it is new legislation and made in order by this rule. I desire 
to offer it now. 
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Mr. MOON. I do not desire to object to the gentleman offer- 
ing it, but I think we had better understand the way amend- 
ments are to be offered. I think the better and orderly way 
would be to wait until the section is read and then offer amend- 
ments. However, I shall not object. 

Mr. MANN. It is in order at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 8, on page 5, insert the following: 

For com on to assistant masters at first and second class 
post offices, 5, at not aame $4, each ; 42, at not emg eee 
each ; 10, at not Mag ca Pye 00 each; 5, at not exceeding 300 each ; 
16, at not exceeding $1 each ; 45, at not exceed: 81.800 each; 95, 
at not exceeding 700 each; 150, at not exceeding $1,600 each; 180, 
at not exceeding $1,500 each; 150, at not exceeding $1,400 each; 350, 
at not exceeding $1,300 each; 560, at not exceeding $1,200 each; 525, 
at not exceeding $1,100 each; 300, at not exceeding $1,000 each; 130, 
25 not * 3900 each; 100, at not exceeding $800 each; in all, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the bill as reported and 
as it is before us omits—— 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman if his 
amendment is identical with existing law? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is—omits entirely to provide for the 
assistant postmasters and this amendment is simply the exist- 
ing law proposed to be inserted in the proper place. The ex- 
isting law first provides for the payment of postmasters’ sala- 
ries, and then for assistant postmasters’ salaries; and this bill 
as reported leaves out entirely assistant postmasters, upon the 
theory, we are told, that they are going to provide them new 
places under different designations, as additional superintend- 
ents of finance, superintendents of mail delivery, etc., who will 
perform the duties now performed by the assistant postmasters, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to that proposition. I do 
not believe that it is in the interest of the service. The Postal 
Service, above all others, requires training and experience. We 
all know that since the present administration came into power 
there has been a great many changes in the personnel of first 
and second class postmasters. Probably within a short time, 
if the hopes of ardent advocates of Democracy are fulfilled, all 
experienced postmasters will be retired to private life and the 
only trained and experienced men left at the head of affairs 
in the first and second class offices will be the assistant post- 
masters. Now, you may think that this perhaps only affects the 
incumbents, but in a larger sense it affects every person who 
has any business with the post offices. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the people that an efficient Postal Service should 
be maintained. With all due respect to the present adminis- 
tration, I want to say right here that complaints are coming 
to me as a Member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads as they never have come before of the service now being 
rendered. In some places the complaints are similar to the com- 
plaints made by the gentlem#n from Washington [Mr. Jonx- 
SON], that the first and second class mail is choked out and 
delayed by the freight business. In other places it is the inex- 
perience of new postmasters and of incompetent men. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I would like to have the gentle- 
man explain how these assistant postmasters are to be cared 
for, and when? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am very glad the question has been 
asked, because if I can understand the situation it is proposed to 
reappoint these assistant postmasters, provided they are ac- 
ceptable to the powers that be, but if they are not acceptable 
they will be retired. I predict that if this measure goes 
through—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous 
consent that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I predict that if this amendment is not 
adopted and the assistant postmasters not provided for that a 
large number of them will be retired to private life. A year 
ago when the appropriation bill was up it was advocated with- 
out any concealment by the leaders of the Democracy that they 
wanted to abolish assistant postmasters. It looked a little like 
spoils, and it was criticized. At that time there was an affirma- 
tive provision to do away with assistant postmasters, which the 
chairman and a majority of the committee inserted in the bill, 
but they failed to get a rule to make it in order, and then en- 
sued that memorable dispute between the leaders of the admin- 
istration and the leaders of the Democratic Party on the floor 


on this question. They have since agreed upon this provision, 
which simply means to starve them to death, and it gives the 
administration the right to designate perhaps some of these 
assistants as superintendents of mail, finance, and the oppor- 
tunity will be to discharge them or to leave them out of the 
service entirely. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is the estimated saving in the proposition here suggested by 
the committee to take the place of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota? What will be the estimated sav- 
ing yearly? : 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe there is a little saving 
estimated, but the salaries of the supervisory employees pro- 
vided for in the following section eat up all the proposed sav- 
ings entirely, and it can not be defended on the ground of 
economy at all. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Then, what is the purpose of making the 
change from the present law if it is not on the ground of 
economy or better service? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Just one purpose, I believe, is to get 
offices for Democrats; that is one purpose—— 

Mr. GOULDEN. I can not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. STHENERSON,. It so looks to a man up a tree. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I opposed that proposition last year. I am 
opposed to any interference with the civil service, 

Mr. STEENERSON. I know the gentleman opposed it last 
year, and I think it was very creditable for him to stand up 
here for the merit system as he did, and I hope he will vote 
to continue this system and appropriate money to pay the 
salaries of these men. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
further question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if these assistant postmasters, in order to secure the positions 
which the gentleman has named, will have to pass a civil- 
service examination again? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Probably not, but they will have to be 
appointed and you know who makes the appointments, and 
I will guarantee there will not be very many Republicans ap- 
pointed and you could not expect them to be. I hope that the 
proposition will be agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague on the committee, and I want to 
tell the committee why. To begin with, I think the Post Office 
Department ought to be run as a strictly. business institution. 
Next, every assistant postmaster in the United States is pro- 
vided for in this bill in some place where he will have work to 
do. Now, let us take for example an assistant postmaster in a 
second-class office. The present compensation to assistant post- 
masters in second-class offices amounts to from $800 to $1,400 
a year. Every one of those men, if this provision of the bill 
is enacted into law, will be given some kind of a supervisory, 
place or clerkship, and the bill itself provides for them. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman r 
4 MADDEN. In just a moment; let me explain the bill 


Will the gentleman yield for one 


t 

And appropriations are provided in the sections following for 
every assistant postmaster in the service; not, it is true, ag 
an assistant postmaster, but in some place of equal importance. 

Now, the man who is an assistant postmaster to-day and 
getting $800 a year may be promoted to a clerkship in the office 
at $1,100 a year if this bill passes as it is proposed. The man 
getting $1,400 a year may be promoted to a place at $1,500 a 
year as superintendent of finance. Or, if the condition of the 
office and the lack of ability of the man is such that it would. 
not be justified, he may possibly be reduced to a place not 
exceeding $1,100 a year. But in the whole reorganization provi- 
sion is made for every man who occupies the position of assist 
ant postmaster now. No civil-service examination will be re- 
quired to retain this man in the service—not at all. He will go 
as a matter of right into the working force of the office over 
which he now presides as assistant postmaster. 

There can be no politics in an item like this. It is strictly, 
and purely a business suggestion. It can not be said that the 
department is doing an injustice to anybody when, as a matter 
of fact, it simply recommends a measure which will recognize 
the necessities of the operation of the great department over 
which the Postmaster General presides. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. ; j 

Mr. COX. Is it not also one of the purposes to require the 
postmaster himself to become more familiar with the work? 
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Mr. MADDEN. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not now. When I get through with this I 
will answer any question connected with the work that may be 
asked of me. 

The assistant postmaster is really the executive officer and 
the postmaster is merely a figurehead in many places through- 
out the country. The payment given to the postmaster is, in 
many cases, a gratuity for political favors done or expected. I 
am dealing with this question outside of politics. I am a Re- 

blican and I am for this proposition because I believe it is 

ust and fair. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The postmasters work elght 
hours a day, do they not, now? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, if adopted, will result in greater efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the Post Office Department. It will make the post- 
master the executive officer of the post office instead of his as- 
sistant. It will compel him, as postmaster, to devote his time 
and thought to the business of the public, for which he is paid. 
It will give to the assistant postmaster the recognition to which 
his ability entitles him by placing him in a position of responsi- 
bility, and if this bill in its present form be adopted the Post- 
master General or his First Assistant will see that no man is 
unjustly dealt with. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. The pay of the assistant postmasters of the 
United States amounts to a little over $3,000,000 a year. The 
saying by the reorganization proposed only amounts to $300,000, 
and that may well occur by reason of the fact that the man 
who is now getting $800 may go up to $1,100 per annum, and the 
man who is getting $1,400 may possibly go down to $1,300, al- 
though he may go up to $1,500 as superintendent of mails or as 
superintendent of finance. It will be the duty of the postmaster, 
if this bill shall become law as proposed, under a regulation to 
be fixed by the Postmaster General, to designate either the 
superintendent of finance or superintendent of mails as the act- 
ing postmaster in the absence of the postmaster. This will be a 
permanent designation. And it is the purpose of the department 
and the understanding of the committee that recommended this 
bill that wherever an assistant postmaster is qualified and the 
business of the office justifies it, he shall be appointed superin- 
tendent of finance or superintendent of mails, and that he may 
also be designated as the acting postmaster of the office. 

Now, there can be nothing more fair than this. If the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
would result in the dismissal of these men from the service, I 
would be the last man in the House that would be for it. But 
it does no such thing. It not only does not dismiss them from 
the service, but it gives them absolute security of tenure under 
the civil-service law. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield now. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I would just like to ask this one 
question: Does it provide for every assistant postmaster in the 
present office where he is serving? 

Mr. MADDEN. It provides for every assistant postmaster 
to be cared for, and presumably in the office in which he now 
serves. It does not say so in the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It does not say anything in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does say this in the bill, namely, it pro- 
vides for the number of men including the assistant postmasters, 
and the appropriation distinctly sets forth that a certain num- 
ber of men of a certain class are to be proyided for and that 
number includes the assistant postmasters. Now, what it does 
is this, namely, it increases the number of men beyond a cer- 
tain salary 4,010, and 2,210 of these men are assistant post- 
masters, and 1,800 or the 4,010 increases are to provide for the 
ordinary growth of the department, so that there can be no 
claim based upon truth or justice that.any man is to be driven 
from the place he occupies without having an equivalent pro- 
vision made for him in some other place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want just a moment on the 
question. I want to say to the committee that it is not the pur- 
pose of this bill to deprive any man of his official position. 
The department has the purpose to make two divisions of 
administration—the division of finance and the division of 
mails—and to fix the responsibility upon some responsible head 
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as postmaster, and to eliminate the office of assistant postmaster 
as such. Yet the bill provides for superintendents of mails and 
superintendents of finance—positions to which these assistant 
postmasters will go practically at the same salary, 

Now, they are not taken out of the service. They are not 
required even to take a civil-service examination, although 
they have never done that, as cther employees of the depart- 
ment have. 
te GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere? : 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Who has the power of making these changes 
from assistant postmasters to the positions of superintendent 
of finance and the superintendent of mails? 

Mr. MOON. The Postmaster General has the ultimate con- 
trol of it, as a matter of course. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. What assurance is given that the assistant 
postmasters, who are let out by reason of no appropriation, will 
be reappointed to any of these positions known as superintend- 
ent of finance or superintendent of mails? 

Mr. MOON. It is only that assurance that you can have in 
the faith and confidence and honesty of the administration of a 
public officer. You could not have it under any other commis- 
sion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. No; not now. Let me go through with what I 
want to say, and then I will yield. 

Now, a good many gentlemen think that the third-class offices, 
which are most numerous, are going to be seriously affected 
by this proposed change of grade and salary of postmasters. 
Well, this law does not touch third-class post offices at all. The 
table furnished by the department here shows that they are 
not even touched in any respect. In the second-class post 
offices—and I am discussing these postmasters’ salaries in con- 
nection with it now—where the receipts are $40,000 the salary 
is $3,000 under the old plan. That is a first-class officer, and 
it is $3,000 in the new class. In the next four grades, $3,100, 
$3,200, $3,300, and $3,400, they are simply dropped, and the sal- 
ary where the amount is between $40,000 and $60,000 of re- 
ceipts Is fixed at $3,000, and then where the amount of re- 
ceipts is $160,000 the salary goes to $3,500. Then in the next 
higher grade, when receipts reach $340,000, the salary is $4,000 
in the old plan, just as it is in the new. The material changes 
are in the larger offices that run between $1,000,000 and $13,- 
000,000 of receipts. 

Now, on the question of assistant postmasters, the department 
thinks it very proper and advisable that the office of assistant 
postmaster, as such, be not appropriated for. You know that 
under the general law that does not take that officer out of the 
classified service. It leaves him there to perform the super- 
visory duties that he now has the right to do under the classi- 
fied service, but it fixes the responsibility in the postmaster and 
does not give a dual administration of the office in that re- 
spect. I do not know that I can do any better in explanation of 
this matter than to read what First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Roper says. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I move to strike out the last word, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOON. I read: 


In enforcing the Postmaster General’s requirement that every post- 
master shall be the working executive of his office and perform service 
commensurate with the salary he receives, a long step has been taken 
toward the eventual classification of all postmasters. This considera- 
tion, together with the rapid extension of the two-division plan of post- 
office organization, forcibly suggests the desirability of abolishing the 
position of assistant postmaster. At the present time, under the regula- 
tions, every master is required to appoint an assistant. At first- 
class offices the salary of the gorse? oe master is fixed by law at not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the salary of the postmaster, graded in even 
hundreds of dollars from $1,500 up to $4,000, and at second-class offices 
the salaries are fixed at various sums, graded in even Zzundreds of dol- 
lars from $800 up to 50 per cent of the salary of the postmaster. At 
offices of the third class where the salary of the postmaster is $1,800 
or $1,900 a year, assistant postmasters may be appointed at a salary 
of $600 per annum. In offices below the first class postmasters are not 
in need of supervisory assistance, and as assistant postmasters in these 
offices usually perform only clerical duties their official designation 
should be changed accordingly. It is the intention of the department 
to reorganize first-class post offices on the “ two-division " plan out- 
lined previously in this report, which eliminates the need for assistant 
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It is believed that in the interest of a more efficient and 
ition of assistant post- 


postmasters. 

economical administration of the service the 
master should be abolished, that each first-class office should be pro- 
vided with a superintendent of finance and a superintendent of mails, 
one of whom should act as postmaster in the absence of that official, 
and that at offices of the second, third, and fourth classes one of the 
ca should be designated as a chief clerk and act in the absence of 

e 


th a view to effecting this important reform, this bureau in its 
estimates for 1916 has 1 for all the clerical and supervisory 
assistance necessary, but has made no provision for the position of 
assistant postmaster. The proposal, however, does not contemplate the 
separation from the service of trained and efficient assistant Ar 
ters, but to place and utilize them in the service to better vantage 
than heretofore, 


Now, this is a plan for the reorganization of the department. 
There will be considerable saving effected by it. This question 
was asked of the First Assistant Postmaster General: 

In case the committee should not decide to follow the recommendation 
of the department by abolishing the assistant tmas then state 


ters, 
what appropriation you would recommend under the present system 
for the next fiscal year? 


The answer was this: 
For 1916 we estimated that the total amount would be $3,350,000. 


Now, there is a pure matter of business. I do not want the 
House to misunderstand me as saying that the abolition of 
these offices would save that much money, perhaps, but inas- 
much as those officials are retained as supervisory officials in 
the positions of superintendent of finance and superintendent 
of mails, the same salary would attach to those offices that 
now attaches to the office of assistant, except in, some of the 
higher places of supervisory positions, and the net saving to 
the Government would be only about $300,000. 

Now, there is an advantage in the plan beyond the amount to 
be saved. I know that gentlemen feel that they do not want a 
change of plan. They are conservative and do not want this 
reorganization. But, gentlemen, you can not administer this 
great department without leaving to the department heads and 
officials down there the discretion to administer it on business 
plans. I understand, too, that it is just as well to touch on that 
question openly and candidly. A good many gentlemen think 
that because a large majority of these assistant postmasters 
are Republicans they will be removed. But you are absolutely 
safe against such a conclusion under the existing law. If the 
department wanted to put these Republicans out, you know they 
could find a way to do it. When you were in power you did 
not have a bit of trouble to do that, and they do not have any 
trouble down there now when they want it done. It is only a 


question of and a matter of consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? f 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I will answer the question the gentleman 
asks me. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was going to inquire of the 
gentleman from Tennessee if this was not one of the ways by 
which the assistant postmasters could be removed under this 
administration? The gentleman stated it could be done. 

Mr. MOON. I think, under the law, it can be done without 
any change of law at al. Under the law it can now be done. 
You have got to trust this administration in order to secure the 
best results, and if you have in office a man under the civil- 
service law, no matter what the politics of sueh a man is, you 
ean not turn him out unless he has done something that jus- 
tifies you in turning him out, and you turn him out, after ex- 
amination, as the result of a report. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Well, your examination of 
fourth-class postmasters, for illustration, was one way of getting 
rid of them. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think we got rid of them. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. You got rid of a good many 
of them. 

Mr. MOON. I am complaining very much personally, so far 
as my district is concerned, that the department down here 
give me a Republican every chance they can. They do it 
because they think the Republican is competent and fit for the 
place. I do not think they exercise a very wise discretion about 
it, but that is what they do. 

Mr. N of Michigan. In the first place, this bill 
abolishes the position of assistant postmaster. 


Mr. MOON. Yes; and provides for the two-dlivision plan, 
which is a new proposition. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That leaves the assistant post- 
masters who are now in the service without a job, does it not? 

Mr. MOON. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the bill provide in any 
way for these assistant postmasters? 

Mr. MOON. It provides for the money for the pay of these 
men and provides for the office of snperintendent of finance and 
superintendent of mails, to which they can go. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But it leaves the discretion, 
does it not, to drop them from these positions? 

Mr. MOON. It is bound to be left in the discretion of the 
department, We can not say here that these men shall slide 
into one office out of another. f 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We would like to say that, of 
course, 

Mr. MOON. I know you would like to put into this bill the 
provision that nobody but a Republican shall hold the office of 
assistant postmaster. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No. I should like to see the 
assistant postmaster assured of a place. 

Mr. MOON. The supervisory service is fully protected in the 
creation of these two positions. The only question is whether 
this Mouse is going to permit the department to adopt this plan, 
by which a more efficient service can be given to the country, 
and by which the postmaster may be made responsible as the 
head, without dividing the responsibility with the assistant 
under the law and with a reduction of expense. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Would you object to an amend- 
ment stating that these places that you speak of that are pro- 
vided in the bill shall be filled by these assistant postmasters, 
80 as make it clear and certain that these places shall be so 
filled 

Mr. MOON. I do not want the gentleman to misunderstand 
me, as I am afraid, from his question, he does. I did not say 
that every one of these places was going to be filled by an 
assistant postmaster. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. That is the trouble. 

Mr. MOON. I said the postmaster would have the right to 
determine who sbould fill the place, and that he would take 
the man best fitted for it, and that usually the assistant post- 
master would be the best man. I have no doubt that in some 
places the assistant postmaster will not be the superintendent 
of finance or the superintendent of mails, but in the vast ma- 
jority of post offices, on account of the knowledge which the 
assistant postmaster has of the service, I have not the slightest 
doubt that he will be appointed, 

Mr. MADDEN. But he will get some place. 

Mr. MOON. He is bound te get some place in the service, 
and he can not be demoted below his proper place. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What authority has the gentleman for 
that statement? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Would it not be possible to 
send the assistant postmaster away from his home into some 
branch of the service entirely out of his environment? 

Mr. MOON. I do not think there need be any change in the 
law to do that. They remove them now. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They could do it, but they 
are not doing it; but it would be possible to do that under this 
provision? 

Mr. MOON. It can be done right now. There need not be 
any change in the law. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] will be adopted. In 1889 I had the honor to be appointed 
postmaster of the city of Camden, N. J., by President Harrison, 
and I want to say that I was no “ figurehead" postmaster. I 
took charge of my office. I found, however, that a good assistant 

ster was a great help to me. 

The assistant postmaster of a post office is under very heavy. 
bond. He has charge of all the stock that is in that office, and 
he has practically the running of the office itself; and by that 
I mean the management of the office force. When you abolish 
his place and appoint him to another position are you going to 
reduce his bond and his duties as well as his salary? Because 
if that is to be done probably there will not be so much opposi- 
tion on the part of the assistant postmasters. 

In the absence of the postmaster. even if he only wishes to 
go away for a day at a time, or when his vacation time comes, 
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the assistant postmaster can always take his place. I think the 
position of assistant postmaster should not be abolished. I 
think it is too important to be done away with, The assistant 
postmaster of my city said to me on Saturday last, when I was 
in the post office, “I have spent 20 hours a day in this office 
for the past five days.“ The postmaster there is not a figure- 
head. He is a recent appointee and a Democrat, appointed by 
the present administration, and he assumes the charge of his 
office. It is not a sinecure with him. He is there continuously 
attending to business; and yet, without the assistant postmaster, 
I am sure he would find it very difficult to run his office at 
anything like its present high standard. I think it is a great 
mistake to abolish this position and to appoint the assistant 
postmaster superintendent of finance or superintendent of mails 
and to say that he will really have the position of assistant 
postmaster. The plan would not work out satisfactorily; it is 
not consistent. 

In most oflices—I know it is true of the Camden, N. J., 
office—there is right now a superintendent of finance and also a 
superintendent of mails; so when the position of assistant post- 
master is abolished the incumbents will not be appointed either 
superintendent of finance or superintendent of mails, as there 
will be a vacancy in neither of those positions. In my opinion, 
this is a well worked out plan to oust from civil-service posi- 
tions such of these loyal and efficient assistant postmasters as 
happen to be Republicans. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota will be adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
listening to this discussion for some time, and about as nearly 
as I can make out from the information we have received so far 
it is a change of name, but will not save the Government any 
considerable sum of money. 

Now, in spite of all the talk that has been made on both sides 
of this aisle, it is perfectly apparent that the purpose is to get 
rid of these assistant postmasters, and that is all there is to the 
proposition, unless they happen to meet the approval of the 
powers that be. It is a proposal to remove them for political 
purposes. I am not now objecting to your doing that if you 
want to, but why not be fair and frank about it? What is the 
use of playing the hypocrite? You are not deceiving anybody on 
either side of the aisle by this performance. 

Mr. MOON. I want to ask the gentleman what he means by 
that. I do not understand him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I mean this, and I hope the 
gentleman can understand it. I mean that when you make a 
pretense that there is no politics in this I do not think you are 
being frank with the House. That is what I mean. 

Mr. MOON. I have not attempted any pretense or to mislead 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I know you have not, and 
I honor the gentleman for it. It has been my province to know 
the gentleman well, to serve on a great committee with him, and 
I never knew the gentleman to be guilty of any false pretense. 

Mr. MOON. I have stated the facts as I understand them and 
stated the facts as the department says they are, and I have 
stated, too, that in my judgment it was impossible to make a 


change. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will not say that this will not result in the assistant 
postmasters being removed for political reasons. 

Mr. MOON. Demoted, you mean? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Demoted and removed. 

Mr. MOON. I think it will be done in some instances, and I 
say that it can be done now without this law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The motive is to make it 
easier to do so and to remove the assistant postmasters under 
the pretense of economy. 

Mr. MOON. No; no pretense of economy; the economy is 
demonstrated. 

. of Washington. It has not been demon- 
strat 

Mr. MOON. I do not want the gentleman to misunderstand 
me, because if I had my way I would wipe out the 2,500 Re- 
publican assistant postmasters and put in 2,500 Democrats. 
{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I honor the gentleman for 
his honesty, but I do not want gentlemen to pretend differ- 
ently. That is the way the chairman of the committee feels, 
but some other gentlemen who are not quite so sure of their 
political ground try to deny it. That is what I am complaining 
about. I want you gentlemen to be frank and tell the truth and 
stop this hypocrisy, when the real object is to get rid of the 
assistant postmasters. If you intend to do this, say so. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, for whom I have the highest regard and whom I honor 
as much as any Member of the House, that as a member of 
the committee, having given careful consideration to every 
question connected with this, it is my honest opinion that there 
is no attempt or desire to displace the assistant postmasters, 
except by taking away the title and transferring them to some 
other place in the department where they will be more useful 
than ornamental in the position that they occupy now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman show 
me any specific provision in the bill that will retain the assist- 
ant postmasters? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no specific provision that will do 
that; but if the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman is answer- 
ing in my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman has no right to ask me a 
question and not let me answer. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman has an- 
swered it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I did not complete my answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. à 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey) asks that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I desire to say in answer to my friend 
1 HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman per- 

t me? 

Mr. MADDEN. But I want to answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, proceed briefly. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman asks me a question and 
insists on an answer, he must let me answer it in my own 
way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will let the gentleman 
answer it, but I do not have to let him answer it in his own 
way in my time; he is mistaken about that. However, I will 
yield to the gentleman to answer briefly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing on the face 
of the bill that indicates that these men who are assistant post- 
masters will be transferred except in the enumeration of the 
number of men required in the various grades in the clerical 
foree of the department, the number now engaged as assistant 
postmasters are included, for example—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want the gentleman to go any further; he went over that a while 
ago, and I heard the whole of-it. I want to ask this question: 
Has the gentleman any objection to a specific amendment pro- 
viding that these assistant postmasters shall not be dismissed 
except under the civil-service rules? He can answer that “yes” 
or “no.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I will not answer it “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to call the atten- 
tion of my genial friend from Illinois to the fact that he made 
the statement that the postmasters of this country were prac- 
tically figureheads. and were appointed for political purposes. 
I do not want to misrepresent the gentleman—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The Recorp will show what I said. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I presume that this opin- 
ion arises largely from the fact that the gentleman from Illinois 
has never had any experience in the appointment of postmasters. 

Mr. MADDEN. Thank God for that! 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It has been my duty to 
recommend postmasters for 200 or 300 offices. I know per- 
sonally every postmaster in my district where there is an as- 
sistant postmaster, and most of them do more work than any 
clerk in the office and more than the assistant postmaster. 
After 12 years here in Congress, in the last campaign, of all these 
many postmasters I bad recommended there was not a single 
complaint against any one of them. The same thing can be 
said of the Democratic postmasters appointed in my district. 
What higher tribute could be paid to any class of men? They 
are there performing the duties well and to the general satis- 
faction of the public. They are not simply figurehends. The 
gentleman from Illinois does not know that the Government 
A eae each postmaster to devote so much time to the duties 
of his office. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I may not know it, but I know they do not 
do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It may not be true of 
Chicago, but is true everywhere else in the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not true of Chicago either, for that is 
an office that it requires a genius to run. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I suppose it requires a 
political genius, according to the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; there are no politics in the Chicago office. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman when he 
made that statement a while ago was a little bit prejudiced. I 
am afraid he was about as fair and impartial on that as he 
is when he says that it is not the purpose to remove assistant 
postmasters. The gentleman's statement about the postmasters 
inakes me doubt his judgment on the other proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the rule 
excluded the provisions, in line 8, relative to the salaries of 
assistant postmasters. I want to ask the Chair whether or nota 
point of order has been made against that provision in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. No point of order has been made. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it is rather late 
for a point of order on any of this matter now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The status is that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STeENERSON] has offered an amendment to re- 
instate the assistant postmasters. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate be closed 
on this section in five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not on the section, 

Mr. MOON. On the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to close debate on the pending amendment 
at the expiration of five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I object. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see if we can not agree on time. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to, have two or three 

minutes. j 
ý Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, we bave debated under the rule 
for quite a while on this, but I have no objection if other 
gentlemen desire to be heard. 

Mr. MANN. We want 20 minutes more on this side. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate be closed 
in 20 minutes and that the other side have 15 minutes of it. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest the gentleman ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOON. How much does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MANN. We wanted 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Can the gentleman get along with 15 minutes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Twenty minutes on this side. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate be closed in 30 minutes, 20 minutes to be 
given to the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of 30 minutes all debate be 
closed on the pending amendment and all amendments thereto, 
and that 20 minutes be controlled by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STEENERSON] and 10 minutes by the chairman of the 
committee, Judge Moon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the parlia- 
mentary inquiry which I submitted to the Chair a moment ago 
answered. I asked as to whether or not any point of order had 
been made against the provisions in this bill commencing on 
line 8 and whether or not it is too late to make the point of 
order. As I understand it, they are reading this under sections, 
and there are four Assistant Postmasters General, which are 
dealt with by sections. This is under the head of the First 
Assistant Postmaster General. A rule was brought in here, as 
I understand it, amended, excluding this from the operation of 
the rule, and it would be subject to a point of order, if the point 
of order is not too late. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the 
point of order is not too late. They have not yet read the 
proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proviso has not yet been read. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I intend to make the 
point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. HOWARD. I wanted to know the status of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have read only to the end of line 8, 
and an amendment was offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota reinstating the assistant postmasters, and the committee is 
debating that. There has been no point of order made. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] did not speak with his usual accuracy a few 
moments ago when he made the remarkable statement that 
postmasters are appointed as a reward for political services 
rendered or to be rendered, and that they are not expected to 
perform service and do not perform service. More recently, 
in a colloquy with a gentleman upon that side of the aisle, he 
said that he knew they did not perform services. The gentle- 
man just thinks he knows, but really does not know. The fact 
is that under this Democratic administration the Post Office De- 
partment is getting a little bit too severe. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Just for a moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that if I have said a word 
which reflects on anybody's integrity of purpose or upon his 
efficiency in the service I withdraw it now. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman would 
not refiect on anyone. In my district one of the best Demo- 
crats there is holding a postmastership, and within a week or 
two the Post Office Department notified him that if he did not 
cease devoting time to running a Democratic newspaper and de- 
vote eee full hours’ time to the post office he would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, as a matter of fact he had not been 
devoting his time to the duties of the post office. 

Mr. RUCKER. Ah, but the Post Office Department requires 
it, and he has to do it, and he is rendering the service now. 

Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat inclined to vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] and think I should have done so if these gentle- 
men had not made me believe there is some politics in this 
bill. They have almost convinced me that this bill provides one 
way to get around that infernal humbug—civil service—and 
get rid of a few Republicans. I am not one of those the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] speaks of as being 
deceitful or cowardly. I am one who does not hesitate to say 
that I am now and have always been in favor of naming as- 
sistant postmasters and doing away with this humbuggery of 
civil service by which Republicans are kept in office under Dem- 
ocratic administration. I would get every one of them out be- 
fore to-morrow night if I had the power to do it, and believing 
now that the language written in this bill will help get rid of 
some of them, if not all, I am inclined to vote against the 
amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota, though I was very 
much inclined to vote for it at first. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I would not inject 
any remarks into this discussion at this time if it were not for 
the fact that a good deal has been said about the uselessness of 
assistant postmasters or the postmaster in case the assistant 
were a good and active man. In the district which I represent 
we have had a revision of our post office such as has been had 
throughout this country. We have reduced it from a five-division 
proposition down to a two-division proposition. Now we have 
but a superintendent of mails and a superintendent of finance, 
and both of those positions are filled by men now in the service. 
Nearly every first-class post office throughout the country is now 
upon that basis, and has those places filled, which makes it 
apparent that the assistant postmaster would not get one of 
those positions. I want to say at the present time we have a 
Democratic postmaster and a Democratic assistant postmaster, 
but it was not by operation of law. The Democratic assistant 
postmaster was appointed on account of the death of the Re- 
publican assistant postmaster. Both the assistant postmaster 
and the postmaster are live, up-to-date men, giving the city as 
fine a service as it is possible, and the Republicans who pre- 
ceded them, both the postmaster and the assistant postmaster, 
were the hardest worked men in our city, and they made good, 
and they were both necessary. And I say it is just as neces- 
sary to-day that we have in our first-class post offices an as- 
sistant postmaster as it is necessary that we should have a 
postmaster. 

Why, gentlemen, in that city, which is of small size, of only 
about 350,000 people, the assistant postmaster twice a month 
signs in the neighborhood of 2,000 checks, besides doing hun- 
dreds of other things that the postmaster would be tled down 
in doing. It seems to me it would be unwise on account of 
the fact that it may be possible to retain a Republican assistant 
postmaster under a Democratic régime. Now, it is just as 
possible that we may retain a good Democratic assistant post- 
master under a Repubilcan régime. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
this reform has been recommended by the Postmaster General. 
It is the duty of the Postmaster General—and he has an oppor- 
tunity as well—to understand the details upon which he makes 
this recommendation. If it is our duty to understand them, 
for the most part, it must be said it is a duty we can not 
perform. A knowledge of the détails of all ‘the activities of 
the Government now are quite beyond the reach of any one 
man, and if as legislators we are able to pass upon general 
principles we have discharged our duty very well. I want to 
say that, in my opinion, from such experience as I have, that 
if there is any weakness in the postal institution as a working 
organization it is a weakness which springs from not giving it 
the same liberty of action that is accorded the other great 
dustrial institutions of our country. 3 

And this brings me to the principal recommendation of the 
Postmaster General, charged with the very greatest importance, 
not only to the postal institution but, as I believe, to all the 
people of the United States. I quote from his recent report: 


“POSTAL ‘TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


‘The Postmaster General renews the recommendation embodied in his 
last annual report that Congress serieusly consider the question of de- 
claring a Government monopoly over all utilities for the public trans- 
mission of intelligence, and that st be taken as soon as practicable 
to incorporate into the postal lishment the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems of the country. 

In that report reference was made to the anomalous condition in 
this country under which the telegraph and telephone utilities, being 
vehicles for the public transmission of intelligence, infringe upon a 
function reserved by the Constitution to the National Government, 
They aneri; as well as constitutionally, belong to the Postal Serv- 

„ice. That it has been the policy of this Government to ultimately 
— — 95 and operete these electrical means of communication as 
facilities, as is done by all the principal nations, the United 
alone excepted, is evidenced by the fact that the first sa E line in 
this country was maintained and operated as a part o e Postal 
Service, and, 5 the act of July 24, 1866, which 75 — tor 
the Government acquisition of the telegraph lines upon yment 
of an appraised valuation, and again by the act of 1902, which di- 
rected e Postmaster General “to report to Congress the probable 
cost of connecting a telegraph and telephone system with the Postal 
Service by some feasible plan.” 

The firm conviction of the department is here reiterated that tele- 
graph and telephone service is inevitably monopolistic ey when 
operated under private control, does not render the maximum public 
service at the um cost to the whole people. 

It is an interesting fact that, whereas policies of government have 
been advocated and some adopted, the constitutionality of which have 
been seriously questioned, the principle of Government ownership and 
control of the telegraph and telephone finds its greatest strength the 
Constitution. This opinion has been shared by practically all Post- 
masters General of the United States, who have. held that the welfare 
and happiness of the Nation depend upon the fullest utilization of 
these agencies by the people, which can only be accomplished through 
Government ownership. 

It is therefore recommended that early action be taken by Congress 
looking to the accomplishment of this end. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES, 
[Notes from 1 to 21 are given in the appendix.] 

Mr. Chairman, in approaching the subject I propose to present 
to the House to-day, the telegraph and the telephone agencies 
of the country, it is appropriate, I think, that they should be 
treated not as mere ephemeral incidents of legislation, but with 
a view to those more fundamental truths which determine our 
actions in disposing of the most serious problems of govern- 
ment. 

What is the relation of the public and the post office to the 
telegraph and the telephone, those great agencies of communi- 
cation between the people, which now eclipse the postal system 
in the taxes levied upon national communication? 

Do they differ from the post office in the function they per- 
form; and if not, how do they differ from industrial activities 
consigned by general consent to private control? Is there 
something in their nature which distinguishes them from the 
farm and the retail store, some difference which reaches the 
dignity of a principle of classification, assigning one to the do- 
main of postal action, while leaving farm and store to the field 
of competitive control? 

Mr. Chairman, there is a science of political economy; it 
speaks with an authority, not to say with a thoroughness of 
analysis and breadth of view, which I could not claim. It 
speaks, too, with a responsible sense, a knowledge of those per- 
plexing varieties and complexities of modern society and indus- 
try. It knows that society has never governed itself well by 
utilizing merely a single truth or principle, whether it be 
laissez faire, unqualified individualism, socialism, or commun- 
ism; that society is not a one-idea or a one-fingered institu- 
tion, but that it possesses aspirations and appropriate organic 
attributes and powers which it is its duty to utilize to promote 
its welfare, Now, what does it say on the subject before us, 
first as to the natural division defining those activities which 
should and those which should not, on economic and social 


1 
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grounds, be assigned to the control of the individual? I quote 
from the work of Prof. Adams, The State and Its Relation to 
Industrial Action”: 

CLASSES OF INDUSTRY. 


All industries fall into three classes, according to the relation that 
exists between the increment ‘of ‘product which results from a given 
increment of capital or labor. ‘These may be termed industries con- 
stant returns, industries of diminishing returns, and industries of in- 
creasing returns. The first two classes of industries are adequatel 
controlled by ee action; the third elass, on the other hand, 
requires the superlor centrol of State power. 1 


FIRST CLASS—CONSTANT RETURNS, 


Industries of the first class are such as demand a proportional in- 
crease in capital and labor to secure a given increase in -product. 
That is to say, if 2x capital and labor result in product, the appli- 
cation of 3x capital and labor would gain Ai product. The increment 
of return is equal to the increment of capital. All those businesses in 
which success depends on attention to detail and where the personal 
element of the laborer is brought prominently into view fall under this 
class, For example, the retail business of merchants is subject to the 
rule here stated. 

e. g. Retail business: The le for superior success in these busi- 
nesses is a struggle to depress the cost of rendering services rather 
than to raise the prices of services rendered. 

It is not necessary for public officials to inquire if sugar is sold as 
low as fair dealings demand, for this business is one that admits easily 
of multiplication, and 55 invites competition. The step from 
a clerkship in a grocery to the proprietorship of a new establishment is 
not a difficult one to take, and for this reason we are assured that the 
profit of an ordinary er will not greeny exceed the salary which he 
pays his head clerk. here can, therefore, be no motive for endeavoring 

apply the rule of public financiering to businesses of this sort. 


SECOND CLASS—DECREASING RETURNS. 


Farming: The same conclusion applies to the second class of indus- 
trjes, where a given increment of eka calls for a proportionally 
greater increment of capital and labor. Assuming the same relation 
to exist in an established business as before, if 2x capital is required 
for 2y product, an additional x of capital will not produce an addi- 
tional y of product, but something less. That is to say, 3x capital 
may produce but 29y product. Industries of this sort are said to be 
subject to the law of diminishing returns, and it calls for no abstruse 
argument to recognize that socie is quite safe in submitting such 
lines of industry to the control of competition. The rate of product 
in the new industry is greater than that in the one that is further 
developed, and for this reason we may rely upon individual interest to 
maintain a — 22 number of separate producers. The agricultural] in- 
dustry is usually cited as an- Illustration to which the principle of 
diminishing returns may be said to apply, and, if we feave out of view 
the element of accruing rent, the conclu which we have suggested 
may be applied in its most extreme form to the business of farming. 
There is no call for Government farming. 


THIRD CLASS—INCREASING RETURNS, 


t. * . > 
spretne 


conform to the principle of increasing returns, the only question at 
issue is whether society shall support an irresponsible extra-legal mo- 
nopoly or a monopoly established by law and managed in the Interest 
of the public, In this latter way may the benefits of organization in 
the form of monopoly be secured to the people, and in no other. 


Thus where we have the law of increasing returns as a cause 
we have monopoly as a result. How shall that monopoly be 
rendered of the greatest service to society? Well, that, it is 
said, is a question of motive in financiering: 


Private financiering : The relations here set forth will present them- 
selves more clearly to our minds if we throw into comparison the rule 
of public and the rule of private financiering. A private business is 

to secure a profit, and, other th be equal, the higher 

the price secured for any service rende . the higher will be the 
profit. The rule of private financiering therefore is to maintain the 
rice of Pos or services at the highest price which has no tendency 
o curta! rofitable business. The price of goods in this case will equal 
the cost of production, plus the profit to the undertaker, and the only 
aranty against exorbitant rates lies in the fact that purchasers are 

to choose from whom they will buy. 

Public financiering: The rule of public financiering, on the other 
hand, conforms to an altogether different principle. It is the purpose 
of government to render services at the lowest price consistent with 
efficient service. Price equals cost. This is true, because the State, 

the manager of the business, has no motive in acquiring riches, 
The officers of the State receive their salaries which, roughly speaking, 
may be said to eee to the profit secured by the managers of 
private enterprises. The guaran that price ie not be more than . 
cost of production, including es of oi cera es in the publicity of 
accounts and in all that goes to make up efficient service, In theory, 
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therefore, we should parallel results from a monopoly: under 
control of the State and from a business privately organized directed 
by the principle of free competition. 

The public-service motive: In institutions, as with individuals, 
motive is everything. The motive to serve one’s self is the com- 
mon motive, and to impose sufficient restraint upon its opera- 
tion, when unsocial, is, stated in a broad way, the principal ob- 
ject of government. There is much illogical complaint in this 
respect against what are called “ public utilities.” Their own- 
ers, who have invested their money with the purpose of gain, 
are expected to behave differently from investors in general. 
Of course they do not, but why should we expect them to? 
Because they have a monopoly, it is argued. Well, this may im- 
pose an inferential duty, yet who will say that it can have a 
decisive influence upon the normal motive of the investor to 
gain all he can? 

Where public needs and social considerations become the 
principal and dominating purpose, where imperative public sery- 
ice is the object, the world naturally has not yet found the re- 
stricted private motive adequate to the work. Let me illustrate 
the normal action of this motive under the rule of private finan- 
ciering. S 

An English railway, some 60 years ago, had the question pre- 
sented to it as to how to graduate its passenger rates to secure 
the best returns. Much as one adjusts his opera glass in the 
theater to obtain the clearest line of vision, these railway ofti- 
cers adjusted and readjusted their passenger rates. They tried 
rates all the way from 6 cents a mile to one-half a cent a mile, 
and found that as the rate was 33 cents a mile or one-half cent a 
mile, the higher charge produced 6 per cent and the lower 
charge only 4 per cent dividends; and, acting on the private 
motive, or the rule of private finance, they rejected the rate 
which would have produced the greater public service and 
adopted that yielding the higher returns. 

The rule of private financiering is obviously applicable to 
Classes I and II of the economists, while the rule of public 
financiering is equally applicable to Class III, to which the pub- 
licists and economists formally assign telegraphy, the tele- 
phones, expressage, and similar services. Against this view we 
have only the misapplication, by the superficial or interested, 
of the doctrine of laissez faire. Let us see what this doctrine is, 

Prof. Cairnes says: 

I must ask you, in the first place, to note what this doctrine ot 
laissez faire, if it is to be taken as a scientific principle, really means. 
The implied assertion, as I understand it, is this: That, taking human 
beings as they are, in the actual state of moral and intellectual de- 
velopment they have reached; taking account of the physical conditions 
with which they are surrounded in the world; lastly, accepting the in- 
stitution of private property as understood and maintained in most 
modern States, the 33 of self-interest will lead individuals in 
all that range of their conduct which has to do with their material well- 
pcr spontaneously to follow that course which is most for their own 
f and for the good of all. Such is the assertion with which we 

ave now to deal, and you will see at once that it involves the two 
following assumptions: First, that the interest of human beings are 
fundamentally’ the same—that which is most for my interest is also 
most for the interest of other people—and, secondly, that individuals 
know their interests in the sense in which they are coincident with the 
interests of others, and that, in the absence of coercion, they will, in 
this sense, follow them. k 

Applied in its extreme or absolute form, Mill observes that 
“it excludes some of the most indispensable and unanimously 
recognized functions of government,” and even Cairnes, far 
from claiming for it finality in application, cautions us thus: 


Only let us remember that it is a practical rule and not a doctrine of 
science; a rule in the main sound, but, like most other sound practical 
rules, liable to numerous exceptions; aboye all, a rule which must never 
be allowed to stand in the way of a candid consideration of any promis- 
ing proposal of social or industrial reform. 


It is strongly pointed out by the sociologists that the misap- 
plication of this maxim of laissez faire, and the consequent 
neglect of society to discharge its true functions with respect to 
monopolies, is charged with serious dangers. 

The policy of restricting public powers within the narrowest possi')'s 
limits tends to render vernment weak and inefficient, and a weak 
government placed in the midst of a society controlled by the com- 
mercial spirit will quickly become a corrupt government; this in its 
turn reacts upon commercial society ay. encouraging private corpora- 
tions to adopt bold measures for gaining control of government ma- 
chinery. Thus the doctrine of laissez falre overreaches itself; for the 
oe of the rule which it lays down— 

ajor premise: All human interests are the same. 

Minor premise: Each man knows his own interest, and if left to him- 
self will follow it. 

Conclusion: The pest possible form of social relations will emerge 
from the unrestricted play of industrial freedom— 

aha will absolutely destroy that harmony between public and 
Pinay duties essential to the best results in either domain of action. 
0 A 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not, at this point, take the time of the 
House to point out the moral adduced in the last excerpt. I 
shall not comparg the public morals of New York and Berlin 
in street railway history; nor of London and San Francisco in 
the matter of the telephone. Nor will it be necessary to point 


to the contrast presented by our untainted postal system, the 
poer, of any postal organization in efficiency and honorable 
ry. 

Now, I think it plain that the doctrine of laissez faire has its 
true interpretation in the statement that society ought not to 
enter. upon fields of activity where the forces of competition 
insure to consumers, who represent the social interest, the preva- 
lence of competitive prices. It surely can not be applied to a 
monopoly, since the conditions for the play of individual free- 
dom and struggle, predicated by the statement of the doctrine 
itself, are excluded in its very terms. But what is an industrial 
monopoly? The answer of the economist is: “An industrial mo- 
nopoly may be defined as a business superior to the regulating 
control of competition.” And what are its advantages and 
characteristics? Their answer is: 

Provided a business admits of thing lik ili i 5 
provided the details of its mabagement Baie . 
vid its extension to meet new demands may be accomplished by 
merely duplicating what already exists; and provided the social want 
which it supplies is widespread and constant, exclusiveness in manage- 
ment must lead to efficiency of management, if only men of adequate 
ability may be found to assume authority. Under such conditions a 
service may be rendered at less cost to the public than if the agents of 
the monopoly were broken up into compe groups. There are sev- 
eral reasons why this is true. The fact of an assured demand for 
services rendered admits of the closest calculations; the extent of the 
demand also allows of a minute application of the principle of division 
of labor; the absence of any rivalry between competing concerns pre- 
cludes the necessity of 3 more . than is required for an 
economical performance of the service; and, what is perhaps of as much 
importance as any other consideration, there is no temptation to adopt 
speculative methods of management which lead to the covering of un- 
necessary losses of one period by the arbitrarily high profits of another. 
Thus the possibility of cheapness and efficiency seems to lie in the very 
nature of a monopoly. This is the beneficent principle of which men- 
tion was made, and the practical question is how to realize the benefits 
of this principle for society. (Prof. Adams, The State, etc.) 

It is enough, sir, to add at this point that the conclusions of 
these authorities are much more than mere dicta. Every im- 
portant country of the world—England wholly, as to the tele- 
phone only but recently—has long adopted these views. I 
insert later a list of them which finds the United States looking 
very solitary, with only Spain for respectable company. The 
authority of the above conclusions of science, supported by the 
almost unanimous examples of other countries, will be argument 
sufficient to most people for like postal assumption here. They 
will intuitively liken the telegraph and the telephone with our 
experience with the express companies and the parcel post, so 
long delayed by certain causes, and will feel that at last the 
age of constructive statesmanship has crossed the Atlantic and 
inspired a great party, suppressed for two generations, with its 
purposes to serve mankind. But, sir, I should be derelict to 
rest the argument on the authority -of examples, however gen- 
eral and impressive, and so I must ask the patience of the 
House while I enter into a minute analysis of the facts which 
govern approach to businesslike conclusions on this subject. 

ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON, 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


Let us briefly summarize the conclusions reached by the 
economists: 

(a) That the store and farm are competitive, not monopolis- 
tic, in character, as shown by the circumstances that the prices 
are fluctuating. But the telegraph and telephone services are 
not truly competitive. Their prices do not tend to fluctuate. 
Thus they have the price characteristic of monopolies. 

(b) There being no competition, the rule of private financier- 
ing obtains, if the monopoly be privately owned; the higher 
the price secured the higher will be the profit. 

(e) Conducted with this motive—private—the utilization of 
the monopoly is restricted to rendering only that degree of social 
service consistent with maintaining such prices. 

(d) Accordingly the private conduct of a monopoly is not 
productive of its highest utilization or greatest social service. 

Social efficiency: These maxims may be illustrated in the 
most direct way. In the United States there was up to the 
eighties something of competition between rival telegraph com- 
panies, and at competing points there were 10, 15, and 20 cent 
rates. The inevitable law is that such interests will not com- 
pete when-it is more profitable to combine. There is now a 
complete concentration of the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph Cos. with respect to rates, and the 10, 15, and 20 cent 
rates have been raised to 25 cents. The result is that while 
street-car fares, electric-lighting charges, even the price of gas, 
and transportation rates have, generally, gone down with the 
increase of business, telegraph rates remain substantially the 
same as they were fixed by these companies ja 1888. 

In New Zealand the telegraph system is wader the principle 
of public financiering and conductel by the host office. Since 
price levels there generally, as well as social and educational 
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conditions, resemble those of the United States, it will be per- 
missible to compare the service there with our own. As against 
the minimum rate under private financiering of 25 cents in the 
United States, the New Zealand minimum rate is 12 cents. This 
illustrates the normal functioning of the telegraph monopoly as 

ublicly and privately financiered, for both rates are equally 
koroni in relation to their facts of ownership. By which it is 
meant to say that if the private financier should discover that 
only the lowest rates would produce the maximum of profit, 
and the public financier that only the highest rates would in- 
sure the most extensive public service, we should immediately 
have the New Zealand rate in the United States and the Amer- 
ican rate in New Zealand. 

But is it equally true that the rule of private financiering pre- 
venis the highest social service or full potential use of this 
particular form of monopoly? In answer I will continue the 
comparison with New Zealand: 


essages 
Country. Rate for 100 


New Zealand (1)... 
United States (2).. 


Thus, under what appears to be similar price and wage levels 
and social and industrial conditions, we have a telegraph insti- 
tution under the rule of public financiering yielding about eight 
times the social service attained by private financiering. 

From this experience we adduce another conclusion. The New 
Zealand State compares with one of our own of like extent and 
population: Its experience indicates a potential demand of 
eight telegrams per capita per annum for the United States, 
seven-eighths of which fails to find a permissible rate, and is 
thus suppressed by the relatively prohibitive tariffs under 
private financiering. If this be the case, the defects are eco- 
nomically unpardonable; for in offending against the law of 
normal efficiency, by an almost complete failure to perform the 
function, the functionary’s right to control becomes forfeit. A 
high rate, the highest rate, of profit, even at the cost of exces- 
sive prices, society may be willing to grant as a concession to 
the rights of the private financier; but a radical failure to con- 
summate its function and afford effective accommodation for 
the normal requirements of society is fundamental delinquency. 


INADEQUACY OF EXTENSION, 


It has been suggested that substantially the entire capital and 
current expenditures of the rival telegraph company is ‘wasted 
with reference to competitive territory. The antonym of this 
condition is the absence of any telegraphic service at points 
which are unattractive to private finance. There are 64,022 
post offices and branches in the United States and but 8,849 
(1912) offices maintained by the telegraph companies them- 
selves, although they treat some 22,282 railway-signal stations 
as telegraph offices. Converting the railway telegraph into 
phone. signaling is reducing this rather doubtful claim for 
proper geographical distribution of the telegraph service, where, 
with the railway business having necessary precedence, the 
citizen’s message, even where service was given, came as a 
third and last attention. These telegraph offices are main- 
tained by the railways at their own expense and for their own 
purposes, and would be quite as available for the postal ad- 
ministration as they are now to the telegraph companies. They 
can hardly be claimed as belonging to the service rendered by 
the telegraph companies proper. A comparison of the service 
rendered under postal administration elsewhere and private 
financiering here may be of interest. 


Country. 
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Bwitserland D AE A ͤ . E S TOA 1.8 

NN) RS Aan raa r ues ceuee intaee! 2.0 
Norway 2.2 
Austria 2.2 
Denmark 3.0 
United States 7.2 


3 Commercial offices, maintained by the companies. 


Two telegraph offices to three post offices, at least, elsewhere, 
but one to seven here. 

Stated in another way, the commercial telegraph companies 
maintain less than one (0.8) office for 10,000 of population in 
the United States, while their rate averages 49 cents per mes- 
Sage as against 16 cents in New Zealand, which maintains over 
18 (18.51) telegraph offices to each 10,000 of its population. 
Why, sir, the nearest county seat to this Capitol is without a tele- 
graph office. Such a statement can not be made of the postal 
system. When this is considered in connection with the fact 
that New Zealand gets a working efficiency of 3.980 telegrams 
per employee per annum out of its personnel—telegraph—and 
the American companies but 2,933, it is not difficult to see how 
far the private financier falls short of realizing that, higher 
efficiency which economists declare feasible in properly finan- 
ciered monopolies. 

A TRAFFIC-KILLING TELEGRAPH RATE. 


Mr. Chairman, the most serious exaggeration of the high cost 
of service per message in Western Union finance remains to be 
stated. It is the factor inseparable from the financiering of a 
private price-making monopoly. I refer to the necessarily low 
plant utilization practicable, measured in units of service at- 
tained, where the rates are made with a view to the maximum 
profit. Now, the effect of raising the price of any commodity 
or service is to correspondingly diminish the effective demand 
for it, and this principle is well exemplified for the telegraph 
service in an experience which I shall take the time to relate. 
The following statement is taken from page 26 of “ Investiga- 
tion of Western Union and Postal Telegraph-Cable Cos.” by the 
Bureau of Labor: 


In this connection it is interesting to cite the case of the Chicago & 
Milwaukee Telegraph Co., which was organized in 1878. It began by 
charging a 10-cent rate for 10 words and 1 cent for each additional 
word between Chicago and Milwaukee. It does prinetpaliy a board-of- 
trade business, having its office in the board of trade building in Chi- 
cago. In 1878 the Western Union cut the rate to 5 cents for 10 words, 
or one-half cent a word for all words between these points. The Chi- 
cago & Milwaukee Co. met the cut so far as quotations were concerned, 
but kept up its 10-cent rate on orders, and this rate continued for 
several years to board of trade members. Finally, in 1904, the West- 
ern Union raised the rate to 25 cents for all except members of the 
board of trade, to whom a 15-cent rate still obtains, and the smaller 
company its rate to 15 cents for 10 words and 1 cent for each 
additional word to all except board of trade members, to whom it gave 
a 10-cent rate. Later it made a 15-cent rate to all. It does not de- 
liver messages except by telephone, and will not accept a message for 
delivery to other than board of trade members, unless the delivery can 
be made by telephone. 

The company reports handling an average of 354 messages a day, at 
an average charge of 173 cents Te message, on a rate of 15 cents for 
10 words and 1 cent for each additional word. This Chicago and Mil- 
waukee rate is 8 the only survival of the low rates which were 
wiped out by the understanding between the Western Union and the 
Postal 3 Cos., referred to by Mr. A. B. Chandler, ex-president 
of the Postal dogrape Cable Co., in his testimony before the Industrial 
Commission, Mar „ 1901 (printed in Vol. IX, p. 195), as follows: 

“Q. Have you any understanding or agreement with your competitors 
in regard to a division of business or in regard to the method of con- 
ducting business? 

“A. We have no agreement or understanding with the Western Union 
Co. with reference to any division of business, They have no interest 
in our company, its property, or its business, and we have no interest 
in theirs; but we have an understanding with them respecting rates 
and respecting certain methods of competition, the giving of rebates, and 
things of that kind, that are equivalent to paying for the obtaining of 
business. We aim put an end to that form of wasteful competition. 

„D. What has been the practice concerning rebates and other forms 
of cutting prior to this agreement? 

“A. Such methods had prevailed to a very large extent previous to 
1888 to a very injurious extent to all concerned. At the time such 
understanding was had a large number of rates were reduced, long- 
distance rates 8 and the very low rates—10, 15, and 20 cent 
rates—that had been established by the various smaller competing com- 
panies were done away with, it having been well ascertained that the 
more business done on that basis the worse for the doer of it.” 


The sequel of this episode is that the Bell system at length 
secured control of the Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph Co. and 
substituted a 25-cent rate. I have a statement of the business 
done under the 15-cent rate and under the 25-cent rate: 


1909. Messages at 15-cent rate. 4ͤ4„„„/„ñ 103, 248 
1912. Messages at 25-cent rate „„ 57, 689 
1913. Messages at 25-cent rate, 6 months, January to-June 30_ 22,018 
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That is, a two-thirds increase in the rate resulted in a 
reduction of the traffic of about one-half, and this is, of course, 
according to the principles laid down. It appears the com- 
pany secured about 18 cents per message in 1908 and about 274 
in 1912; that the gross receipts were $18,563.92 for 1909 and 
$19,355.71 for 1912, and since the expenditures about equaled 
receipts in 1912, it is apparent that the change in rates makes 
the operating cost per message nearly double that of 1909. 

The accounting report of this company giving the items of 
disbursements is referred to as a clear illustration of the high 
expensiveness of private as. compared with postal administra- 
tion. Certainly, 40 per cent of its expenses would be suscep- 
tible of elimination under postal auspices. The motive of the 
increase in the rate for those making it was, however, that 
they secured about.as much revenue for half the messages as 
they did for the normal number of messages; and with the 
reduction of the service to the public by one-half they were 
able to dismiss two operators and two messengers, saving their 
salaries as profit. But the effect, none the less, was to cut 
the plant utilization by one- and reduce the service to the 
public by an equal amount/ By the same set of causes the 
operation cost per telegram was nearly doubled. 

At this point I shall insert a table, giving the telegraph rates 
and the social use made of them here as compared with the 
postal telegraph rates, and like uses in other countries. 


Minimum rates and average receipt per telegram. (22) (3). 


Each Average 
word | receipt per 
extra. | telegram. 
Mills. Cents. 
6.7 6.7 10.1 
9.65 9.6 13.3 
TC 12.6 
9. 65 13.4 19.5 
B 9. 65 219.3 11.2 
N 10.0 120. 1 12.7 
Sweden. 6.7 13. 4 14.2 
New Zealand 12.0 10.0 15.7 
Great Britain.. 12.0 10.0 15.1 
—:.. — EE OA 26.8 4.8 13.0 
Germany. 11.9 12.0 17.2 
Italy..... 11.6 Dr 
Denmark. 13.0 13.0 16.3 
3 eee e ee Pain 
ungary „FFF AAE TET, p O RTA ER i 
Australia. +12.0 20.0 
Do. 218.0 20.0 25.9 
Do 624.0 20.0 
ia. D 25.0 41.5 
25.0 20.0 
Bo 30.0 20.0 
De: 22.0 30.0 
o. . : 
Do. 50.0 30.0 47.9 
Do. 60.0 40.0 
Cc 75.0 50.0 
De AAR E F EERE EA 100.0 70.0 (13) 


1 This table is confined to domestic telegrams. 
Each 5 words extra, up to 50 words, 2 cents; 2 cents for each additional 10 words 


ond 50. 
Basal charge; each word extra. 
4 For 15 miles. 


ture not counted. 

Up to 150 miles. Up to 250 miles. Upto 350 miles. Up 
miles, Up to 1,500 miles. Up to 2,400 miles. Any distan 
Distances ly appro: 
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11912 data; see note 1. 


21910 data; see note 3. 
2 Includes international service and cables, but does not include telegrams handled 
in transit between sending and receiving countries. 
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But it may be suggested that the long-distance telephone has 
taken the place here of the telegraph, and that if such telephone 
messages be added to the telegrams the disparity would dis- 
appear. This does not happen to be true, because the longy | 
distance or interurban telephone rates being even more pro-“ 
hibitive than the telegraphic rates result in the same restric< | 
tion of traffic. In the telephone census the long-distance mes“ 
sage is confused with the local “toll” and local public-booth’ 
messages and the total for the country given as 340,772,803. 
we regard half of these as representing local talks as estimated | 
by a qualified authority, then the comparison, so far as the data’ 
permit comparison, is as follows: 


Communications per capita. 


sopita 


—— hkk 
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Includes toll and long-distance messages, 


It appears that we rank second in postal rates and first in 
utilization, while we rank eighteenth in the telegraph rate 
charged and thirteenth in resulting social service. 

Having applied these economic principles as criteria to deter- 
mine the social efficiency of our telegraph service, let us now. 
apply them to determine their administrative efficiency. } 


ADEQUACY OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Chairman, I present new the elements laid down by the 
political economists as necessary in the working organization 
of a monopoly in order that its service be rendered at the low- 
est cost, and that society should realize the benefits of a 
monopoly in the class of enterprises for which that form of 
capital and labor is economically and socially adapted. The 
elements are stated to be: 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

(b) Details of management well worked out. 

(e) Facility for extension by mere duplication of existing 
structure. | 

(d) A social demand for the service which is widespread 
and constant. x 

(e) Adequate ability in authority. 

Results: 

(£f) Service at less cost than if broken into groups, because 

(g) Assured demands for service admits of closest calcula- 
tions. 

(h) Extent of demand admits of most minute division of 
labor. 

(i) Absence of-rivalry reduces to a minimum the amount of 
capital and other expenditures necessary for the performance 
of the service. ; 

(J) Speculative management is eliminated; 

(k) And thus, with public financiering motives, 

(1) The maximum of cheapness and efficiency is rendered 

ssible. 
ue. Chairman, it is, of course, not a matter of eriticism that 
our telegraph monopoly is lacking in a main essential—the 


1914. 


public-service motive. As a privately financiered organization, 
such a motive is against nature and should not be asked. 

It is only by the employment of these factors that the highest 
utilization of the monopolistic institution can be attained. As 
we review them let us notice which kind of financiering, the 
privatative or the public, is most adapted to virilizing the re- 
spective factors. x 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization: That this is a 
primary essential is almost a truism, admitted on all sides. 
The Bell Co. frankly justifies its war of capture or destruction 
of its rivals on this ground, and but recently in its campaign of 
advertising against the procedure of the Department of Justice 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws declared: 


We believe that the highest commercial value— 


In which they mean to include the element of public service— 


ean only be attained by one 4 under one common control, and 
that it can not be pven by independent systems unless they are con- 
trolled by agreements in effect making them a single system—and that 
is what the Bell system is. 

Mr. Chairman, my preceding remarks have been mostly de- 
scriptive of the results under the principle of public and private 
financiering. Only by general analysis have they suggested, 
on a priori grounds, the processes of fact which cause the dis- 
appointing results where private financiering has been allowed 
to take the place of public financiering in the conduct of the 
telegraph monopolies. At this point, sir, it becomes necessary 
to make a painstaking investigation of the minute facts and 
circumstances comprising the management and workings of 
these agencies. If the inefficiency of our telegraph networks, 
as conducted in the United States, is plain, while our postal 
agency and competitive industries show, at least, more than 
the average efficiency, it may be that the particular causes of 
such inefficiency can be identified and brought to light. Let us 
take up these agencies of communication and compare their 
methods of operation with those of the post. 

EFFICIENCY OF TELEGRAPHIC ADMINISTRATION, 


Recurring now to the elements of organization essential to the 
highest utilization of a monopoly, for social purposes, we can 
dispose of the first, “unity and exclusiveness,” by the mere 
statement that there are some 25 telegraph companies doing 
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Here, then, are 27 processes, for 16 of which (the lettered 
ones) an argument of elimination might well be made with the 
introduction of the stamp and other simplified postal methods. 

But whatever may be thought of the susceptibility to elimi- 
nation of half of the above items, it is believed that the fol- 
lowing, some 47 in number, all accounting processes, would 
give way under public management to the prepaid or postage- 
due stamp. We find it safe to intrust three hundred millions 
of postal reyenue to such stamps now. 


OPERATIONS IN THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT. 
CASHIER (LOCAL). 


1. Checks up and balances “ receiving clerk’s record” of messages. 
2. Checks up and balances “ delivery clerk’s record” of messages. 
3. Checks up and balances money-order clerk's sent-and-received 


cord, 

4. Checks up “charge accounts,” weekly or monthly bills of cus- 
tomers for messages. 

5. Turns over above four accounts to bookkeeper. 

6. Checks up receiving clerk's record, branch offices. 

7. Checks up delivery -clerk’s record, branch offices. 


BOOKKEEPER (LOCAL), 


8. Records cash received, daily receiving clerk’s record. 
9. Records cash received, daily delivery clerk's record. 
1 


10. Records cash received, sent“ money orders record. 

1. Records cash received, “received” money orders record. 

. Records cash received, receiving clerk's record, branch offices, 
Records cash received, delivery clerk's record, branch offices. 
Records all charge accounts. 

Records payment of charge accounts, 

„Makes out weekly balance sheet. 


CHARGE-ACCOUNT CLERK, 


. Makes out charge accounts (weekly and monthly). 
„Balance with bookkeeper. 
. Sends out bills of charge accounts. 


AUDITOR’S OFFICE (LOCAL). 


. Balances with cashier “ receiving clerk’s”’ record. 
1. Balances with cashier “ delivery clerk's’ record. 
. Balances with cashier receiving clerk's record, branch offices. 
. Balances with cashier delivery clerk’s record, branch offices. 
. Checks up number sheets of main and branch offices. 
Keeps book record of branch office e r 
26. Inspects “sent messages to see that they all bear number, 
time, and operator’s signature. 
27. Makes daily record of messages on forms supplied for “ Sent 
paid,” Sent collect,” “ Received paid,” “ Received collect,” for public, 
press, and Government accounts, 
28. Statement of Government messages sent paid, for Government, for 


commercial business, and that two of them duplicate their agen- |, general auditor. 


‘cies in more than half of the country. The next element, 
“efficiency in details of management,” will require more elab- 
orate discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, the public is familiar with the high state of 
simplicity attained in postal administration, especially in deal- 
ing with the mail piece and safeguarding the revenues. I have 
had experienced telegraphers outline the processes and acts of 
attention devoted to the telegram under private administration 
of these agencies. They are as follows: 


HANDLING OF COMMERCIAL MESSAGES, 
THE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


1. Figures charges on telegrams. 
2. Reads each message for purpose of 
3. Marks on each message “ time filed. 
4a. Enters each telegram on sheet “ receiving clerk's record.“ 
Turns in cash. to local cashier. 
. Sends telegram. 

7b. Puts time sent, numbers, sending and receiving operators’ sig- 
nals on telegram. 

Se. Checks off numbers on number sheet, and initials sheet. 


RECEIVING OPERATOR, 


9. Receives and transcribes telegram on proper blank. 
— Checks off number on number sheet and initials opposite the 
number, 


properly deciphering it. 


pp 


DELIVERY CLERK, 


11e. Makes wet copy of telegram, 
12f. Puts delivery number on telegram, 
186. Makes out delivery sheet for messenger. 
14h. Enters telegram on “delivery clerk's record.“ 
15. Incloses telegram in envelope and addresses envelope. 
16i. Examines delivery sheet to see telegram is properly receipted for. 
17j. Collects cash from messenger to cover “ collect. received” tele- 
grams. 
18k. Turns in cash to local cashier. 


MESSENGER BOY. 


19. Delivers telegram to proper addressee, 

201. Secures receipt for telegram on delivery sheet. 

21. Collects cash on “collect” telegrams. 

22m. Returns delivery sheet and cash to delivery clerk. 


RECEIVING OPERATOR (RELAY POINT). 


23. Receives and transcribes telegram on proper blank. 
24n. Checks off number on number sheet and initials sheet. 


SENDING OPERATOR (RELAY POINT). 


25. Sends telegram. 
260, Times telegram, etc. 
27p. Checks off number sheet, 


29. Statement of Government messages sent collect, for Government, 
for general auditor, 

30. Statement of Government messages received paid, for Government, 
for general auditor. 

31. Statement of Government messages received collect, for Govern. 
ment, for general auditor. 

82. Statement of messages upon which there are other line tolls, for 
general auditor. 

33. Makes daily check sheets for each city (amount of tolls). 

. Makes statement of “ deadhead ” messages. 

35. Makes monthly statement of uncollected messages. 
. Sorts all messages as to cities. 

. Sorts all messages as “sent paid.” 

. Sorts all messages as “ received paid.” 

. Sorts all messages as “sent collect,” 

Sorts all messages as “received collect.” 

a Ld Sade amount of tolls on each message, 

. Files all messages by dates. 

Answers all check-error sheets. 

4 é Foo dally statement of “sent” press report (number of words 
and c . 

45. Counts number of words in “sent” press matter. 

46. Makes daily statement of “ received collect” press matter. 

47. Counts number of words in “ received collect” press matter. 

If it is objected that all these are very little things, let it 
be remembered that so, too, is the telegram; and that if it is 
to be loaded down with an accounting burden only to be com- 
pared with the accounting applied to a carload lot of freight 
in railway transportation, as the express companies have done 
with their packages, the 25-cent minimum of the railway and 
of the express company and the like minimum of the telegraph 
company becomes logical enough, even if economically indefensi- 
ble for a mere electrical letter. 

It is exactly accurate to say that merely affixing the stamp 
to the letter replaces these 47 accounting processes with the 
individual telegram under postal practice. That is, the postal 
system realizes the first great canon of a publicly financiered 
monopoly. Its “details of management have been well worked 
out.” 

It is not meant to criticize the fiscal management of the 
telegraph companies here described. There are many reasons 
why the conservative private financier may find it essential to 
employ all the processes set forth, although under postal finan- 
ciering the postage-paid or postage-due stamp would safely 
suffice. The same phenomenon of relative rather than actual 
waste or inefficiency appears in the handling of the parcel by 
the aoe company when compared with the Postal Depart- 
ment. 
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List or EXPRESS PROCESSES. 
THE EXPRESS COMPANY. 


1. Ascertains the rate to be paid. 


os quotation of the parcel-post 
rates is nearly weeny from memory ; t is, automatic.) 
2. Makes out waybill. 


Copies waybill Into record of shipments “ forwarded.” 
Copies same into record of shipments “ received.” 
Makes statement of “shipments sent“ to auditor. 
Makes same of shipments “ rece! ‘ss 

Auditor checks — . against record of “ sending * 
Auditor checks same against record of “ receiving” agen 
. In case of “ 3 ” waybills previous items repeated. 

10. Auditor makes division of percentages going to express company 
and the railway or . 

11. In case of through waybills auditor makes like division of 
pereentages between express companies and railways. 

Affixing the postage stamp replaces all these processes in 
the post office. 

If the Postal System were to copy express practice—that is, 
if it had to keep in view such a set of privatative relations to 
the shipment—the first pound parcel rate would have at least to 
be doubled.to pay the expense. It is likely true that the tele- 
graph companies would find it as impossible to eliminate these 
accounting processes as do the express companies. At the same 
time, the postal method finds the stamp a sufficient accountant 
and conservator of its revenues. 


Trafic density and efficiency. 


nt. 
t. 


New Zealand (1 
United States (6) 


The New Zealand postal telegraph employee gives a daily 
and yearly product exceeding the private employee of the United 
States by over 36 per cent, and this in the face of the circum- 
stance that the traffic supply in the American office exceeded 
the New Zealand by 231 per cent. If the New Zealand postal 
employee had presented him a daily supply of telegrams as 
great as the American, his product might have been twice or 
three times as great. 

The vital test, as well as the instinct, of a truly private or. 
competitive business is its ability to cheapen the productive cost 
of its nnit of production. An of supply, or gross 
amount of production, is one of the factors which enable it to 
cheapen such cost. New Zealand wage levels are as high as our 
own, and its postal employees are said to enjoy an eight-hour 
day. Its telegrams cost it for all the expenses of operation 
just 24 (24.82) cents, while the American telegram cost 50 
(49.76) cents, without including interest or taxes in either case. 
(Cablegrams, included with telegrams in operative expenses. 
See note 2.) Although the New Zealand postal employee in the 
telegraphic service got an average wage of $727.11 against 
$662.15 here, and had to maintain 4 (3.76) miles of wire per 100 
persons served, as against 2 (1.97) miles here, and 1 (1.15) 
miles of pole line, as against one-quarter (0.26) of a mile 
here, it handles the telegram under high-plant utilization at an 
expense just half that of the private motive in the United 
States. 

With three times the traffic density per office the telegraph 
companies of the United States still do not take first place in 
product per employee. Here attention is called to the gross 
amount of idle plant implied in the small number of telegrams 
per employee per average day—not more than 8 messages per 
day. This compares with 193, the average mail pieces per day 
for the average postal employee, with its collection, 620 miles of 
railway transportation, distributions, and deliveries over the 
city and rural routes. 

I have thus far treated the question of efficiency as related 
to the amount of work or product which privately financiered 
and public financiered monopolies secured from their employees. 
But I put it to the serious judgment of the House whether the 
question of efficiency ought to be decided on such narrow 
grounds. Ought not such a question include a comparison of 
the rates charged to the public, and consequent degree of social 
service? 

WASTES OF DUPLICATION. 

Finally we have the competition of the Western Union Tele- 
graph and the Mackay or Postal Co. The former has 220,938 
miles of pole line and the latter 66,154 miles. The Postal Tele- 
graph Co.’s lines are largely leased telephone wires. The 1912 
census gives the total telephone pole lines as 247.528 miles, and 
the miles of wires 1,814,196. (Note 2.) The Postal Telegraph Co. 


has its complementary offices maintained by itself or numerous 


constituent companies. Nearly all of these are stationed at 
points where the Western Union maintains like offices. It is 
almost accurate to say that if one of them were to instantly 
withdraw from all these points the remaining company could 
handle the entire business without substantial increase of men 
or material. At such points there is a profit for both com- 
panies, although at 50,000 points where they have no offices 
the Postal Department maintains its offices without profit, 
using the profits from the larger ones to recoup the loss. Here 
is a fundamental defect which private financiering can not over- 
come. It will exploit to the point of wasted plant and personnel 
at the points of profit, but naturally refuses to apply its excess 
revenues from such points to maintain services at nonremuner- 
ative points, 

Need it be suggested that the Postal Department at all these 
50,000 points has its agencies established, and that where the 
wires are in the neighborhood to be connected with its existing 
offices, no additional expense would be incurred to furnish 
these services to that large portion of the public now denied 
them? Thus the plethora of service in the cities would be re- 
moved to the towns 85 country to correct the entire absence 
of service there. The Morse operator could be employed where 
the traffic justified. At the fourth-class, or even third-class, 
office, where it did not, the automatic receiver or mechanical 
sender or the phone might be employed to forward the message 
to or from a regular office. All this with only such additional 
expense as the traffic at such points would make necessary in 
extra compensation to the postmaster. But I need not detail 
the complete adaptability of the Postal System to readily ab- 
sorb this secondary form of communication in nearly all in- 
stances without any of the costs which now attend telegraphy, 
except for maintenance and the wages of its operators, linemen, 
messengers, and necessary technical engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that our private exploitation of the 
telegraph agencies of communication fail to gratify the laws of 
either administrative or social efficiency. Their rates are the 
highest, their services the lowest, and their product per unit of 
economic energy employed among the lowest in the world. And 
all these failures are according to the laws laid down by the 
political economists of our time. 

We turn now to the postal employee. Let us see what it is 
he does. Obviously, in the main, it is to handle the mail piece. 
pow well does he perform this work? Here is the record for 

years: 


8 3, 474, 000, 000 28, 313 1.44 

187 3, 495, 100, 000 27, 458 1.40 

1888. 3, 576, 100, 000 26, 665 1.55 |. 

1889.. 3; 860, 200, 000 29, 855 1.58 

1890.. 4, 005, 408, 206 26, 033 16l |. 

1891.. 4,369, 900, 352 28833 |! 163 

1802. 4,770,575, 070 27, 808 1.57 |. 

1893.. 6, 021, 841, 056 28, 209 1.87 |. 

1894. 4.919, 000, 000 26,746 1.67 |. 

1895.. 5, 134, 281, 200 27, 069 1.64 

1806 5, 63, 719, 192 29, 268 1.54 

1897.. 199,846] 5,781,002, 143 28, 927 1.57 1.87 
1808. 208,873 | 6, 214, 447, 000 29,752 1.50 1.50 
1899.. 904| 6,578, 310,000 30; 459 1.47 1.47 
1900.. 224,029 | 7,129, 990, 202 31,826 1.44 1.43 
1901 235,327 | 75,424, 390, 329 31,549 1.48 1.46 
1902. 246,524 | 8,08, 446, 853 32, 707 1.47 1.42 
1903. 256,673 | 8,7, 407, 043 34, 625 1.49 1.40 
1904. 288,685 | 9,502, 459, 535 35, 366 1.53 1.40 
1905. 272,034 | 10, 187, 505, 889 37, 449 1.56 1.36 
1908... 278,658 | 11, 361,090, 610 40,770 1.49 1.28 
1907. 278,010 | 12, 255, 666, 367 44, 083 1.48 1.25 
1908. 28.481 13, 173,340, 329 46, 489 1.50 1.25 
8 288,036 | 14, 004,577,271 48,620 1.40 1.25 
1910 291,320 | 14, 850, 102) 559 50,975 1.47 1.22 
1911... 291,113 | 16,900,552, 138 58, 054 1.33 1.12 
1912... 200, 701] 17,588, 658, 941 60,504 1.34 1.10 


Mr. Chairman, during the years of that record not only have 
the units of service more than doubled but city and rural de- 
livery have been added, virtually doubling the quality of th 
service. And not only has the quality nearly doubled, the co: 
of the service, as we see, has been reduced for each piece. Sir, 
I invite any privately financiered public-service agency to com- 


pare its record as against this. Can any telegraph or telephone 
company enter the lists on this showing of advancing efficiency 


and progress? 
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At this point it may be interesting to compare our postal 
accomplishments with that of other nations, 


Number of postal-service units per postal employee* 
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Mr. Chairman, from this table it appears that Belgium is first 
and the United States second in postal efficiency among all the 
nations of the world. And if Belgium were not composed vir- 
tually of one large city with suburban surroundings I think 
we should really rank first. 

The cost per message should decrease with the increase of the 
traffic, as shown with the mail piece, and another element of 
economy thus be added. The intent has been to show the 
failure to realize operative economy by merely confederating 
otherwise autonomous groups which, in the cases of the tele- 
graph and telephone systems and their rate-making agreements, 
fail to produce the advantages or operative economy of a pure 
monopoly, but instead only an effective power to fix the rates 
most desirable to the owners. ? 

> Tue TELEPHONE, 
ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE, 


Mr. Chairman, so far I have placed under survey the telegraph 
agencies in relation to the postal systems of the principal coun- 
tries of the world. My next duty is to apply the same standards 
of economic science to the telephone. In doing this I shall think 
it unnecessary to repeat what has already been stated of the 
telegraph where the matter is obviously equally applicable, nor 
shall I repeat the opinions of the economists whose criteria I 
mean to apply to telephone administration. 

EFFICIENCY OF TELEPHONE MONOPOLY, 

The canons of efficiency are the same for the telephone and 
telegraph: 

(a) The social test: What is the degree of service rendered 
to the public? 

(b) The economic: What does it cost the public? 

(e) The publicist: What are the social influences? 

How do these compare under private and postal financiering? 

The telephone service subdivides itself into, first, the local 
and, second, the toll and long distance, and the statistics for 
each of these is twofold in character; that is to say, there are 
the varying rates fixed in the contracts corresponding, differing 
in the different cities and towns of the country, by which the 
patron secures a limited or an unlimited local service, or a 
measured, or a one or more party line service, or by which for 
toll or long-distance conversations the rate is graduated into 
day and night distinctions. Then there is the rate which is con- 
stituted from the sum of all these; that is to say, the total num- 
ber of conversations, local, toll, and long distance, for a year is 
taken, and for each class, respectively, is divided into the 
receipts from that class, thus giving the average local, toll, and 
long-distance rates collected. This rate is called the statistical 
rate or average charge; the former, the tariffs paid by the 
patron, is called the tariff rate. I shall first present the local 
rates for the different countries statistically and compare them 
with the letter rates prevailing in each country: 

Subscribers’ local telephone rates, 


Rank. 
1 Cu e U. 4. 
2 D Private. 4. 
3 | Uni States, mutuals i 4 
5 | Netherlands, municipal £ 
6 | Netherlands, private * 5. 


Census 1907. 


Subscribers’ local telephone rates Continued. 
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all the telephone institutions reporting the data, including the 
American independents, shows that, including such calls of the 
Bell system, according to its report in 1912, there were alto- 
gether 19,572,244,474 such messages, 
The Bell system secured $1.86 per 100 calls; the average for 
the others was but 93 cents per 100 calls. (5.) 
Thus the Bell system places us twenty-ninth in line among 
telephone Institutions, although we have the lowest letter rates 
in the world with the single exception of Japan, which charges 
13 cents per letter. 
It will not do to say that our letter rate is too low or does not 
pay. It yields, in fact, a profit of about one-third. The local 
and other telephone rates given for the United States are for 
1912, those of the Bell system embracing about two-thirds of 
the entire traffic. Our mutuals give a much lower rate, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1907. The Bell system secures about 
twice the rate for its service collected by the independents, | 
presumably giving a local service as good as the Bell’s, 
Let us review this 1907 American experience: 


A computation of all the local calls between subscribers for 
| 


Average rate and operating expense per message. 


The above table includes local, toll, and long distance for the 
independents and the Bell, whose statistics, taken from the 
census and the Bell report for 1907, were as follows: 


the independents’ are taken from the census by deducting the 
Bell figures. The item of Bell receipts represents an estimate of 
$7,803,306 for its long-distance receipts, being double the amount 
of the item “ Net $3,901,653 from telephone traffic.” The item 
for maintenance and depreciation, $34,665,700, in the Bell ac- 
count largely represents an element of undistributed profits 
which have been turned into new construction or purchase of 
other companies, the whole of this element for a series of years 
representing, according to the report of 1912, the sum of $165,- 
000.000. This item probably largely accounts for the alleged 
much higher operating expense per phone of the Bell system. 

It is urged by Mr. Vail, in his report for the Bell system in 
1913, that: 

We are opposed to Government ownership because we know that no 
Government-owned telephone system in the world is giving as cheap and 
efficient service as the American public is getting from all its telephone 


companies. We do not believe that our Government would 


exception to the rule. 


The Bell data for 1907 are taken from its own report, while : 
be any 
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And (12) the following table is cited in support of the 
declaration: 


Average exchange revenue per telephone, by countries. 


PT cg Pa ¾ RR ENS yap a aga Se eS eer Be 


ie L 2S Sa Se a ee 39. 05 
e RET SAT, RSE Bh ae SE E 28. 61 
c T ne 22. 69 
Great Britain, 1912 (not including municipal systems) — 32. 80 
YF T AE Oa h SSE EE E A ——. . —— —— 80. 81 
Switzerland, 1912_ 18. 43 
New Zealand, 10912 — 24.44 
1 ei 50 GSO SEC ee SE I I ee ee 28. 53 

— 
Average for foreign countries 26. 82 

— 
i , e hese epi wees 30. 93 


This method merely shifts one from the call or message to 
the phone as the unit of price measurement. But even so, the 
assertion is not sustained by the facts. The following tables 
are taken from official sources (1) and give the average revenue 
per phone from (a) local calls between subscribers and (b) the 
average revenue per phone from toll and long-distance mes- 


sages. 
Product and revenue per phone compared with Bell system. 


Receipts | P$ cunt of 


phone. pes Sa 


E 


Local 
In per cent 
subsoribers | of Hell calls 
per phono. 


phone, 

393 24 $3.72 12 
1,984 119 8.88 29 

607 37 10.55 34 
2,172 131 13.70 44 
1,812 iu 13. 76 44 

613 37 14.89 48 
1,210 73 15.98 52 
2,634 158 16.21 52 
1,592 96 16.98 55 
2,013 121 17.64 57 
1,287 78 19. 10 62 
4,352 262 19.25 62 
2,837 171 19.80 64 
4,315 260 20. 84 64 
1,407 85 21.03 68 
1,668 100 22.19 72 
1,583 95 22. 58 73 
1,162 70 22.97 74 
1,839 iu 23.84 77 
2,441 147 24.99 81 
1,883 113 25.47 86 
2,613 157 27.49 90 
3,919 236 28.18 91 
4,466 269 29.72 H 
1,662 100 30. 93 100 
5,385 324 33.58 109 
1,672 101 34.16 110 
3,911 235 34.24 11¹ 
3,129 190 47. 15 152 


Thus the Bell system ranks the highest but 4 among 29 in 
the gross amount collected per phone for the local service, and 
the highest but 2 judged by price and product, France and 
middle Australia alone exceeding it. 

A like table for the toll and long-distance services is now 
submitted: 


Bell 
Country plone, |_Tevenue 
per phone, 
$3.04 33 
4.88 53 
11.96 130 
16.46 179 
11.19 121 
6.75 73 
13.51 147 
17.95 195 
10. 86 118 
9. 15 99 
17.55 191 
12.87 140 
12.42 189 
12.20 131 
2.38 26 
10.89 117 
14.10 153 
5.03 5⁵ 
8.10 RS 
11.96 130 
15.90 162 
11.38 124 
10. 76 117 
6.75 73 


Tolland | Per cent of 


Percent of 
interurban | Bell mes- | Recepts] Ron 


Country. r 
os per revenue 
Phono. | per phone. 

133 810. 47 114 
100 9.21 100 
100 15.92 173 
87 4.20 46 
81 5.21 57 


Thus, for what it does, the Bell phone secures the highest pay- 
ment; on the subscribers’ local call service greater than all 
other 29 systems, except France and middle Australia, two be- 
lated telephone countries; en the toll and long distance greater 
than all 29 except Servia. That is— 

Rank of Bell system, local service, in 29, twenty-seventh. 

Rank in toll and long-distance service, in 29, twenty-eighth. 

The fact that the independents rank at a point representing 
the average of other countries precludes the defense of American 
price levels. The Bell system, because of its great size, not to 
speak of its initial advantages as the patentee, and excellent 
management in this respect, is said to cost less per phone than 
either the independents or foreign systems. (12.) 

An effort is made to explain the disparity by the higher 
American wages paid; but the rates of the independents are but 
half those of the Bell system, and they work under American 
conditions, But there is a prodigious difference between the 
number of employees per phone and pole line unit between the 
two. It is possible that much of the current expense and per- 
sonnel, as in the case of many railroads in the past, is being 
devoted to development and construction by the Bell system, 
which, if true, might account for the difference. 


THE TARIFFS, 


The statistical charges give but a very deficient conception of 
the situation as to actual telephone tariffs. While there are 
points at which a phone may be rented on the basis of yearly 
tariffs of $24 for business and $18 for residence service; as a 
matter of fact, with the Bell system at least, the rule of 5 cents 
a call comes more nearly expressing the rate available to the 
city public. This is seen in the following examples allocated 


according to the density of the different centers of population. 


Table giving annual tariffs, unlimited, exclusive service, for leading 
cities of different countries. 


2 


~ 
- 
a 


84. 00 


SSSR 


188885 
88888888888 


1 See appendix for limited service rates. 
The Bell rate is $125. 
3 Competition. 
4 Balt: and New York limited to 5,400 and 5,700 calls. 
Note 17 covers Manbattan only. See note 17 in appendices. 
Comparisons based on the flat or unlimited-seryice rate do not 
adequately present the field of traffic. While, except in small 
towns and for the residence service, the flat-rate business works 
out the lowest average charge per call, it does not reflect the de- 
gree to which a popular use of the service may be had. To 
measure these possibilities we must go to the limited or meas- 
ured-service rates, under which the user is asked to pay in 
accordance to the number of calls. This comparison can not 
be made as simple as for the flat-rate tariffs without circum- 
scribing, which I shall do by taking selected numbers of rates 
as. for example. the cost per call of the first 2,000, 5,000, and 
10,000 calls for one-party business lines: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Rates per call for measured service in principal cities of the wortd. 
PI ein ot in —— r ,. 


Country. 
2,000 calls. | 8.000 calls. 10,000 calls. 


Italy, Rome 
‘Now Orloar 
Austria, Vianna. 
Cinolonatl, Ohio. 
Goarmany, Berlin. 
Boston, Mass. 
France, Paris. ....- 
Now York, N. 


Amer lenn mte-exeeods 


— as oont) 
American rate cxceods Austr: (per cent) J 


i. Computed on tat rates, 


Postal telephone rates, like mail rates, are uniform for similar 
services. The following table of the same rival gives the rates 
of. the Rell system for some 60 cities, graded from the highest 
to the lowest populations. The letter (c) indicates competition. 

The depressing influence of competition on the rates is ob- 
jous: 
bic Flat rates, cxolusive service, 


Now York, N 
Chicago, 
Vhilade 

St. Louis, 


78 882 8 


180 

100 

168 
io 
90 
5 
0 


— 2 


82 
46 


Norfol, Va 
Bavannah, Ga. 
Portland, Nie. 


SPSSSRIBR 
- ASRSSStUsSssapeatartuskersesessr eres 


s 1 Rates recently reduced 10 per cent. 
Nora (a): Limited to 5,700 calls; Manhattan district only. Norn 
Kops, Limtsed [= SALS 302.488 4 we a 
‘euty-four cities, averaging 3424 n population y an average 
7 of $f under competition, while the vemalning bd cities, averag- 
S 188,629 in population, without competition, pay $81. Even whore 
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competition is absent there docs not appear to be any rational order 
of rates. Stockton, Cal, with 23,253 Foe pays the same rate 
($60) as Des Moines, Iowa, with 86,368, and pays twice as much as 
Johnstown,. Pa., with 85,482 population, and only $24 less than fhi- 
cago, III., under competition, 


Mr. Speaker, I have now to present, comparatively, the toll 
rate for the different countries. Except in the United States and 
where otherwise stated, the service is postally conducted. (7), 


Long-distance tariffs. 


500 miles. | 700 miles, 


(a) $0.20 
Kk) - 


Japan 
New Zealand.. 
Great Britain. 
Germany. 

). Australia 

m) ——.— 

n) Tit 

o Russ is 

p) United States (Bell) 


Naarn. —Tue letters are used 


receding the name of each 88 
300, 500, aud 


to identify the countries to which the rates given for 
700 miles belong. 

Thus the Bell system gives the United States the fifteenth and 
last place in the scale of efficiency with respect to long-distance 
charges. This is a most serious circumstance for us economi- 
cally and socially, in view of the American senle of distances, 
as may be seen in our average freight haul, which is ten times 
that of Great Britain, and from four to five times as long as in 
the other countries. This circumstance but lightly reflects our 
need for utilizable rates over the telephone for the scale of dis- 
tances which separate the centers of communication in the 
United States. The Bell Telephone has an even rate of 6 mills 
a mile for n three-minute conversation; and a thousand miles 
therefore commands a Bell charge of $6 per talk. This happens 
to be nbont the same rate (7.53 mills) the railways secure for 
hauling a ton of freight a mile. But the railways do not make 
thelr charge arithmeticaly progressive. If they were to do 
so, their rate on the longer distances would be so high as to 
sweep such traffic from the rails. What they do in fact, nl- 
though not in theory, is to double the charge as the distance 
quadruples. Thus the charge for 25 miles might be 10 cents per 
100 pounds, first class; the rate for 100 miles would be 20 cents; 
for 400 miles. 40 cents; for 900 miles, 60 cents; the rate increns- 
ing not arithmetically but according to the square root of the 
number of mies. Thus If the charge for a phone call were 
placed at 10 cents for 25 miles. on the square-root formula it 
would increase to 20 cents for 100 miles, 40 cents for 400 miles, 
50 cents for 625 miles. In fact, such a rate would slightly ex- 
cecd the long-distance rates on the Continent. s 


Continental rates Tor long-distance compared with aquare-root formula, 


. 


EEE 


2 
g 


t Average is $0.45, but rates of only 3 countries are given. 


Tt will be urged, of course, that prices are higher here; but 
they are not higher here, they are higher in Europe on the 
copper and metal poles, which mainly enter into the capitu! cost 
of a long-distance line; higher by the price of the transportation 
of such material from this country to the Continent. It miy east 
more to conduct such a line here In the expense of personnel, 
but the difference could hardly be more than 10 per cent of the 
continental rate. It is true, however, thut a special charge is 
made abrond for an urgency, or preferential, use of the line, 
but its payment secures one the preference. while with the 
Bell system the charge is all the same and one has to walt his 
turn despite the rate. 

The effect of these abnormal rates upon the utilization of the 
long-distance service may readily be seen. The nuniber of 
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interurban conversations per phone In the different countries is 
us follows: 
Interurban and loug-distance conversations per phone. 


Number of 


Country. Rank. 


Denmark 


Denmark (private) 
Jermanyů 


S nne 


But see note 14. 


Mr. Chairman, it is apparent, of course, that our telephone 
rates fall to satisfy the law of social efficiency. 

The truth is that no attempt is made to justify these rates on 
the grounds of social efficiency. This Is frankly declared by the 
managers of the Western, Union and Bell telephone system. I 
quote from the report of the Bell system for 1911: 

Instantaneous and immediate transmission of communications is as 
yet a convenience or luxury, although under modern methods of busi- 
ness and commerce it is an economical alternative to the cheaper mall 
service in business operations. ‘The use of the telegraph may be a 
popular convenience, fut it is not a necessity and is still confined to 
the comparatively few, and for that reason should be at the cost of the 
few that find benefit and profit in that use, 


This is bold language. We are virtually told that of the three 
great agencles of communication only one, the letter post, may 
be used by all the people, and that the other two, the phone 
und the telegraph, are conveniencles or luxuries, not popular 
necessities, and for that reason should be at the cost of the 
few; that is, of the business office and the rich, to which class 
largely the present rates confine the service. But this is not a 
justification. It is a confession. These tariffs are endured be- 
cause the service is known only to those in easy circumstances, 
who overlook the rates In the glamour of the marvelous char- 
neter of the process of communication. 

I should utter a caution against the spirit of prejudice likely 
to be clicited by the great disparity shown in the rates under 
postal and private financiering. The gentlemen who are ex- 
ploiting this service for profit as their private property have, 
doubtless, decided correctly that the American rates yleld the 
very maximum of profit. This is what people do in the con- 
duct of a hotel, I suggest. True, this is what we all should do 
if we could; it is the normal rule of private financiering. But 
competition plays its part where monopoly Is inadmissible and 
protects us from ourselves. So we do not blame the individual. 
He is obeying the laws of his nature. But the Government, 
without whose incidental approval or protection such a monop- 
oly could not exist—is it to be held blameless for abandoning 
its functions and submitting its citizens to exactions which are 
the scandal of public-service rates the world over, and with 
which only our former express rates can justly be compared? 

ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY. 

Let us look now into the question of the operative efficiency 
of the privately flnanclered telephone as compared with its pub- 
lic and postal management in other countries: 


Telephone and postal operative efficiency. 


11912, see note 1: * Data of 1910, see note 3. Includes local service and personnel. 


Thus judged in terms of the amount of product per employee, 
or the degree of institutional functioning per employee, the Bell 
system ranks but ninth among the 12 telephone institutions for 
which the data permit comparison, while 5 public and 3 private 
institutions excel it, according to the same standards, 

In the column for phone efficiency the long-distance or inter- 
urban call is included and rated as equal to four loenl calls in 
its demands upon the persone]. The column for postal efficiency 
is inserted to show the performance of the postal personnel. 
For this purpose the postal-service unt is treated as the nrerage 
mail piece and the telegram as unt in service to 10 mail 
pieces, while the local call is rated as equal to one-half mail 
piece, or unit, and the interurban as equal to 2 mail pieces, 
All kinds of employees of the telephoue and post are included 
in the statement. While these service valuations are only ns- 
sumptions, It Js believed that they are approximately accurate, 
and certainly in no case unfair to the phone service, as may be 
seen in the cases of Norway, Russia, and the independent com- 
panies of the United States, where the phone performances per 
employee reach as high as 118,500, 113,315, and 111,014, re- 
spectively. It appears that the American postal system ranks 
second among 12 countries on the mail plece, while the Rell Co. 
on the phone ranks but ninth, among 12 telephone institutions, 
in institutional efficiency, or product per employee. 

Now, what is the cause of this disparity? An inferior Ameri- 
can personnel? No; the record of the American postal per- 
sonnel auswers that charge. What, then, is it? My explana- 
tion is that it is the deterrent influence of high rates on the 
amount of the traffic and consequent plant utilization. Ob- 
viously the amount of traffic will depend on the rate. If it 
should cost me but a cent a call, I will use the phone freely; 
if it cost me a nickel, I should probably restrict my calls, So, 
too, not only may the message rate be so high as to discourage 
the degree of use of the phone (see discussion of regulation for 
exemplification of this fact), but the rate for phone subscription 
may keep the phone out entirely, In short, to n vast majority 
of the people the degree of utilization depends on the cost, ond 
these as subscribers will spend Jess at the higher rate than they 
will at the lower. The low performance, therefore, represents 
the unutilized time of the employees and wires caused by rates, 
which to that extent are prohibitive of potential utilization: the 
plant is subjected to low service performance, while the sine 
“suse operates to deny society its use. This statement is sus- 
ceptible of illustration in the experience of American telephone 
administration. As we have seen, the Bell average charge in 
1912 wns 1.86 cents per call, while that of the independents wag 
0.88 cent, or about half. 

We reach the same conclusion for the telephone that we had 
reached for the telegraph. Private financiering falls to secure 
either the maximum of social service or the maximum of plant 
utilization. Its rule condemns the agency to a half ma rketing 
of its potential yield. Society under its rule must sacrifice half 
or more of the utility of this great agency of public communica- 
tion. Suppose the farmer should organize into a monopoly, re- 
straining the marketing of half his wheat production, half the 
normal yield, on the theory that the half crop would produce 
the same revenue as the whole. Will the defender of half 
service and double pay reply that the cases are different; that 
the “instantaneous and immediate trinsmifssion of communica- 
tions is as yet a convenience or Juxury, confined to the com- 
paratively few, and for that reason should be at the cost of the 
few that find benefit or profit In that use“? It remains to be 
seen whether this ambitious rival of the postal function, like 
the express companies, can defy the publie for 40 years. 

ADEQUACY OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Chairman, in treating of the telegraph I presented the ele- 
ments laid down by the political economists as necessary in the 
working organization of a monopoly, in order that its service 
be rendered at the lowest cost, and that society should realize 
the possible benefits of a monopoly in the class of enterprises 
for which that form of capital and labor is economically and 
socially adapted. But it may not be amiss to restate them 
here for application to our telephone agencies. The elements 
are stated to be: 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

(b) Details of management well worked out. 

(e) Facility for extension by mere duplication of existing 
structure, 

(d) A social demand for the service which is widespread and 
constant. 

(e) Adequate ability in authority. 

RESULTS, 

(f) Service at less cost than if broken into groups, because— 

(g) Assured demands for service admit of closest calcula- 
tions. 


1914. 
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(h) Extent of demand admits of most minute division of 
labor. f i 8 7 

(i) Absence of rivalry reduces to a minimum the amount of 
capital and other expenditures necessary for the performance 
of the service. r J 

(j) Speculative management is eliminated. 

(k) And thus with a public-service motive, [ 

(1) The maximum of cheapness and efficiency is rendered 
possible. r 

Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, not a matter of criticism that 
the telephone monopoly, like the telegraph, is lacking in a main 
essential—the public-service motive. In a privately financiered 
organization such a motive is against nature and should not be 
asked. With the other elements, while it may be painstaking, 
it may be instructive to deal. 

UNITY OF ORGANIZATION. 

Exclusiveness of organization is, of course, denied to the 
Bell Co. where a rival service has found location. But to what 
extent does it possess unity of organization even within itself? 
There is likely to be a great deal of misapprehension on this 


point, and unity of administration may be erroneously inferred’ 


to exist merely from the fact of the concentrative power to 
control the making of rates. Thus the Mackay and the Bell 
companies have agreed on rates, just as the fire insurance com- 
panies have done. But in neither of these instances is it 
claimed that unity of management or organization has been 
attained. The perfection of unity and of exclusiveness—except 
as to the express service—is, of course, found in the postal 
organization. In which class will the Bell system be assigned? 
I think it clear that it can be assigned in neither; that it is 
not an organization in the organic sense, but an amalgamation 
for which the most appropriate word of description is that used 
by its officers, namely, the “ associated companies.” But an 
“amalgamation” or a system does not imply the reduction of 
methods to the ultimum of simplicity, or the number of pro- 
cesses to the feasible minimum. If the structure of each com- 
pany amalgamated, with its distinct officialdom and accounting 
institutions, is preserved, as would appear to be necessary with 
a distinct legal proprietorship for each, then, while the methods 
of a holding company with a majority of stock may give the 
power over rates and appointment of officials for the constitu- 
ent company, this mode may be far from reducing to a mini- 
mum either the personnel or the interproprietary transactions. 

It is this method of controlling rather than of assimilating 
the different exchanges which characterizes the Bell system; 
in fact, the expression employed is “the associated companies.” 
Thus, speaking of them, Mr. Vail says: The organization as 
constituted will be flexible enough to enable any rearrangement 
to be made of the whole or any part, in any way which may 
be found necessary or advantageous from reasons of policy or 
from business or legal reasons without affecting business.” 
The aim has evidently been to so articulate the different ex- 
changes that they can be used for a common purpose and yet 
so preserve the autonomous elements in each to meet any busi- 
ness or legal situation that may arise—the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, for example. Such conditions preclude sim- 
plicity and singleness of process, the concomitants of economy 
and efficiency attained by the institution possessing unity and 
exclusiveness of organization. That the Bell system is not or- 
ganized to realize the maximum economies of a single organi- 
gation is seen in the comparison of its operating costs per mes- 
sage as compared with the independents on a preceding page. 
Equating the employees into work done, we have: 


One employee serves— 


Bell system „k 
Independents 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Sir, it appears that, despite our high price and wage levels 
in the United States, we take first place as to postal rates; but 
our standing on the electrical communication is as follows: 


RANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In telegraph rates; among 18 countries, eighteenth. 
Bell system local phone rates, among 31 telephone systems, 
twenty-ninth. : 

In long-distance rates, among 15 countries, fifteenth. 

Mr. Chairman, let me explain the significance of these condi- 
tions. -Recurring- to the analysis of industries placing mer- 
as Class II, because of its law of diminishing returns; and such 


industries as the post, the express service, and the telegraph 
and telephones in Class III, under the law of increasing returns: 
The first two classes belong to the realm of competition, and 
therefore to private financiering, while the third class—the 
public-service monopolies—belong to the domain of public finan- 
ciering. Now, what do we find? That in the United States 
Classes I and II—the store and farm, privately financed, ac- 
cording to their natures, and acting under circumstances of 
struggle and competition—are unquestionably among the most 
economically conducted of their kind among nations. That our 
Postal Service, publicly financed, in spite of our high price lev- 
els, is giving rates the lowest prevalent in the world, and pos- 
sesses the very highest working efficiency; while the two exam- 
ples of the third class—the telegraph and telephone monopolies, 
like the express companies, subjected unnaturally to the rule of 
private financiering—rank among the very lowest in working 
ee and among the highest in the rates exacted from the 
public. 

I think it apparent from all these comparative experiences 
that the doctrine of laissez faire is clearly inapplicable to the 


-telegraph and the telephone; i. e., that these public agencies 


of communication do not belong legitimately to the field of the 
rule of private financiering. I quote Prof. Adams again: 


is a ing either for or against State socialism, but merely that the 
doctrine of laissez faire does not permit society to realize in any ade- 
farte degree the benefits of o 


to tyrannize.” So long as oe opinion refuses to enter upon a 


ering which of them may be safely consigned to the guidance of com- 
petition, large numbers of private monopolies will be maintained. If 
men persist in thinking themselves free because the law grants them an 
equal chance with their fellow men to became monopolies, the great 
majority will pass their lives in that state which even conservative 
ters call commercial dependence. Bastiat is right when he speaks 
of the interest of the consumer as identical with the ‘social interest,” 
in so far as this question of monopolies is concerned, for it is only 
when we regard the problem from the point of view attained by con- 
niening the collective interest of society that we can secure a just 
appreciation of the relation of government to business activity. 


To what conclusion does all this lead? Plainly, I suggest. to 
the conclusion that we are violating the laws of sound pubiic 
economics. Plainly, I suggest again, that we have violated the 
laws of economic science in allowing to the functionaries of 
private finance those things which were not theirs. There is 
a law of private finance; there is a law of public finance. Each 
has its subjects upon which, properly confined, each will nor- 
mally operate for the maximum of human service. We are 
ignoring one of these laws by yielding to the private financier 
a postal duty. Let him rule in his own field restrained by the 
laws of competitive industry, he will prove a social servitor and 
a blessing. But continue him in the field of public finance 
where his instincts of profit making can only be misapplied, 
and those unwelcome results follow which would be expected 
to follow if public finance were applied to store and farm, 
namely, high prices and the lowest social and operative efficiency. 


COMPETITION, 


Mr. Chairman, with regard to this method as a corrective 
agency, I can not do better than quote from the work of Prof. 
Holcombe, one of the Harvard economic studies, entitled“ Pub- 
lie Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europe.“ 
After stating the theory of competition in relation to prices 
generally, he speaks of the telephone service: 


The difficulty with the theory of competitive rates in the telephone 
business is that the liberty of choice between rival undertakings is illu- 
aor: No two competing systems can offer the same range of communi- 
cation. The subscribers to one system will have no means of con- 
versing with those to the other. Consequently the prospective sub- 
scriber is not free to compare the price levels and conditions of service 
of the rival undertakings, He is compelled to join that system to which 
are already connected those persons with whom he most desires to 
converse. ` 

Moreover, unless he is so fortunate as to find all those persons with 
whom he desires to converse connected to the same system, he can not 
choose between rival services without being thereby deprived of the 
possibility of eff a certain proportion of the communications 
which he would like to carry on by means of the telephone. The utility 
of the telephone lies in its marvelous power of transmitting the spoken 
word and reproducing it at a distance. The greater the number of 
b ms who are enabled to converse with one another, regardless of 

terveninig space, by means of a telephone system the greater is the 
utility of the system. The most useful telephone system would be one 

which, like the Postal Service, reaches everybody. Vhatever excludes a 
portion of the community from participating in the benefits of a tele- 


phone em impairs by so much its usefulness. Now, a com tive 
unde: does just t. The subscribers to each underta ars 
debarred m carrying on telephonic conversations with the 


scribers to the other undertaking. If there are several com ed 
many sellers of telephone service as buye 
— t rf — telephone would 


tition offers no adequate assurance of 
the question at once arises, 


emand and supply oper- 


mono 
inten: 3 adopted a tenta- 


of the demand 


he expenses of the 
sequen régime of unregulated private monopoly rates are 
certain to be exorbitant. 

In the telephone business, to this disadvantage, from the viewpoint of 
the community of monopolies in general, must be added a further special 
disadvantage. Not only is there no protection against exorbitant rates, 
but also there is no security that the distribution of the total charges 
beween the different classes of telephone users will be made on a basis 
calculated to promote the widest util of the service, such as it ts. 
For the cri on of a sound monopol rate Poe is not the greatest 
utility of the service but the grea profit of the monopolist. Unfor- 


duction in price would mean a great increase 
oly rates I not enable the community at large to derlve from the tele- 
phone the maximum of sa Therefore they are not 


reasonable rates. 
Two courses are o. 

may intrust the manage- 
who will be expected to 


His final conclusions, after a complete survey of the Continent, 
are: 

In the telephone business com is a faure. Considered as an 
automatic arrangement for maintaining an accurate adjustment of the 


supply of telephone facilities to the demand, ft easily gets out of order. 
So long as it remains In order its effect is to diminish 


is capable of bringing about low rates and a 


REGULATION, 

Mr, Chairman, there are many things to be predicated of regu- 
lation, of course, and I shall make no attempt to cover them 
all. Among them, however, are some effects that are certain. 
A régime of regulation will— 

(a) Eliminate competition. 

(b) Strongly tend to crystallize the rates and, with them, 
local discriminations. 

(e) Remove personal discriminations. 

(d) Limit extension to places of sufficiently high profit to at- 
tract private finance. 

(e) Thus defeat the attainment of the maximum extension of 
social service. 

The first three propositions are exemplified in onr railway 
history of the last 10 years and in that of England for 20 years. 
The progressive decline in average rates, which began with the 
introduction of the railway. continued in both countries to the 
time when the State exerted its power and converted the un- 
stable rates into legal rules. In neither England nor here has 
the average rate fallen substantially since. I say such rates, 
including any local discriminations, crystallize under regula- 
tion fixing them as rules of the State. The shipping interests, 
amable to set one railway underbidding the other, urge reduc- 
tions upon the regulating power, only to be met by the pro- 
prietary defenses of the railway owners. And they, when try- 
ing to secure rate increases, are met by the defenses of the 
shipping interests. The antagonistic forces are so nearly equal 
that, impeded by the complexity of the subject matter and the 
inertia of court procedure. they meet only in an impasse, with 
a triumph usually in favor of the status quo. i 
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But there is a more profound reason for the impasse thus 
reached and the practical inability to reduce rates under regula- 
tion. It is the instinct of respect for private property so highly 
developed in modern civilization. The stockholders earnestly 
defend their right to the profits their capital and enterprise have 
created; the effect of reducing the rates renders so uncertain 
what the rate of profit may be; moreover, its reduction affects 
not merely the dividend they are to receive but the commercial 
value of their capital itself, a reduction of from 12 to 6 per 
cent, cutting such value in two for purposes of sale; all these 
deterrents, with the ability of the conductor of the enterprise to 
suppress or disguise those inner facts of his business, of which 
he alone has intimate and real knowledge, usually leave but one 
safe recourse for the regulating tribunal, and that is to heed the 
inevitable doubt in the proprietor's favor. Count von Bismarck 
— summarized the weakness of the regulating theory as fol- 

WS: 


The attempts to bring about reform b, 
of hoping for a satisfactory improvemen 
out t materially on established rights and interests. 

State ownership is n to attain unity and economy under con- 
ditions in harmony with the public welfare and to secure direct atten- 
tion to public Interests which do not permanently find sufficient further- 
ance and 3 in the hands of private corporations whose object 
is gain. he inadequacy of private management and State supervision 
becomes daily more obvious. 


Mr. Chairman, efficacy has never been claimed for regulation 
as a method for obtaining the maximum social service. Take 
the case of the Bell Co. controlling the Chicago & Milwaukee 
Telegraph Co., which raised its rates per telegram from 15 
te 25 cents, abridging its former social service nearly 50 
per cent. Contrast this with the British post office in 1885 
reducing its rate from 24 cents to 12 cents and increasing the 
number of messages about 60 per cent. In the former case 
there was an increase, perhaps a justifiable increase, of profits 
to the private owners; in the latter there was a slight loss in 
the revenues, but a tremendous gain in public service rendered. 
It comes back, then, to the fundamental principle involved in 
the rule of private financiering. Regulation is helpless to in- 
vest the private investor with a public-service motive; and 
without that motive. not the maximum social service, but nat- 
urally enough for the investor. the maximum return on his in- 
vestment, is the rational rule of conduct. 

Conservative students of the telephone subject do not propose 
or consider regulation as a means to attaining the maximum 
of utilization in this service. I shall quote again from the 
work of Prof. Holcombe on this subject. He says: 


The great advantage of the ownership of business undertakings by 
the 5 in the power that goes with possession. While the 
ownership of siness of general public im ce remains in private 
hands there is no protection tor the ordinary economic Interests of 
consumers except by free competition or by public regulation. In the 
telephone business the former is neither desirable nor possihle. The 
latter may be obtained in only two ways: (1) By contract be- 
tween the private owners and the public authorities; (2) by direct 
legislative action, subject to appeal to the courts for the protection of 
individual rights. Under either method of public regulation the an- 
tagonism of interest between the private mon list and the consumer 
may be subdued but is never removed. It was in order to possess com- 
piama control over the management of the telephone business that the 

vernments of Europe adopted the policy of publie ownership. By 
retaining complete control in their own hands those Governments have 
had the . to sient methods for the establishment of rates 
and the tenance of service that would have been Impossible under 
any form of private ownership. In a business such as the telephone, 
the best security for the e lishment of reasonable rates is to fixe 
those who are to pay the rates a voice in their making. and the best 
security for the accurate adjustment of the supply of telephone facili- 
tles to the demand is to give to those who are to use the facilities a 
share of the responsibility for their creation. 

But once it is recognized that in a rticular Industry the hypo- 
thetical alternative of free competition is an Illusion it mes evi- 
dent that the community's saving by the assumption of the risks of 
the enterprise is not a mere recompense for the sacrifice of a more 
rapid rate of industrial progress, but a clear gain. For under the 
actual alternative to public ownership in such an industry, namely, 
a reguiated private monopoly, there no greater security for soun 
industrial progress than under public ownership, and it is certain 
that at least a portion of the advantages of | rial progress will 
be appropriated by the monopolist solely by virtue of the fact that he 
is a monopolist. be great merit of pubiic ownership, therefore, as an 
agent of production is that under the proper industrial conditions it 
fulfills more economically than any other method of industrial or- 
ganization the direct purpose of production; that is, the supply of the 
consumer with the kind and quantity of goods that he desires. 

The telephone industry can only attain its highest utility when man- 
aged as an exclusive monopoly in a given territory. The market for 
telephone service comprises the whole body of individuals in the terri- 
covered by a connected telephone system and in practice can be 
limited for administrative pu without t inconvenience by the 
political boundaries of a coun 765 Hence. when owned by the Govern- 
ment, owner and consumer are {dentical. Furthermore, the mechanicg! 
nature of the service and the stability of the demand for the servi 
make possible accurate prediction of the demand by statistical methods. 
In those industries in which these conditions are present the 3 

ublic ownership is best fitted to enable the community to avoid both 
‘periodical overproduction of free competition and the perpetual 
underproduction of private monopoly. 


laws have shown the futility 
through legal measures, with- 


tor, 


1914. 
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REGULATION APPLIED. 

An illustration may be given of the futility of expecting 
postal rates through the medium of regulation. The following 
data are taken from the opinion of such n public-service com- 
mission, dated December 30. 1911, and relate to a city of ap- 
proximately 600,000 population: 


Natnber. ot bons neces iw nana else 43, 000 
Waluerat nroperty scl eee fn cas ees $5, 665, 729 
Number of Finne . see 42, 701, 000 

— — 
For the year the operating revenue was $1, 507, 550, 56 
While the operating expenses were 645, 960. 83 


Ro that the net operating revenue was 861, 589. 73 


Deducting these charges: 


yO aR Ee A ETE $3, 701. 82 

Taxes: Peper 79, 898. 72 

Saray Ani 9 75 754. — 

Depreciation (6 per cent, 7, 068. 
BENS W —ů ty ee CN 
Leaves the net income .4ͤ4141„4ĩ%„ 400, 109. 74 


Which is less than 8 per cent on the amount invested. 

Considering the nature of the business and the risks to which it is 
subject, and guided in a mensure by the conclusions of the railroad 
commissioners of Wisconsin and the public-service commission for the 
first district of New York on the same or a similar question, we are 
of opinion that 8 per cent is a fair and reasonable return on an invest- 
ment in telephone property. We also think that for property of this 
character the allowance for depreciation should be about 6 per cent 
on an average. In this case, therefore, we are not so much concerned 
to bring about a reduction in the company’s net income as we are to 
see that the rates which produce that income are fairly and equitably 
distributed among the users of the telephone service, 


Analyzing the above data we get: 


Number of messages per capita._..--.-...-.-.....---.-....-. 44 
Number for United States !ñͤk44éĩ„%˙ iaa 156 
Number of messages per phone 
Independents 2a A: —q' 2 2. 013 
Mlle 1, 828 
. . 09 
Cents. 
Receipt per message, independent 0. 88 
Recelpt — message, Bell system „4é1„ͤĩ„ ñ 1. 86 
Receipt per message, this et -äͤ w. 3. 53 
ES 


Expenditures per message : 
Q ting 


In this city the social charge for the service is four times the 
average of the independents and nearly twice that of the Bell 
System. The effect is to reduce the use of the phone, in the 
number of calls, to about one-half the average for the United 
Stat 

5 a case it is clear that the Postmaster General would 
reason thus: The phone in “A” city is yielding only half the 
average call service, Its rates are from two to four times the 
average rates. Less than 20 per cent of the operating ex- 
penses—exchange operators—would be increased by a double 
average of calls per phone, and the item for rentals, taxes, de- 
preciation, and profit would not have to be enlarged. I believe 
if I reduce the rate 50 per cent the number of calls will double, 
thus leaving my gross income unchanged. My exchange- 
operator item may double—from $125,000 to $250,000—and the 
manual exchange added to one-half, a gain in expense of 
$143,000 (19). But as I have interest charges at 3 per cent only 
to meet—$170,000—and my net income is $400,000, I can afford 
to take the chance on the traffic doubling, going up to normal, 
if the rates are reduced by 50 per cent. 

This is indeed just what the postal motive did with the parcel 
rates. And thinking men will justify the Postal Department 
in acting on such principles. That is, they would approve the 
Postmaster General in taking a necessary experimental chance 
on the net income if the facts rendered probable a doubling of 
the public service. 

But what would a regulating tribunal do in such a case? 
Would it take such a chance? Would it have a right to take 
such a chance and cut the net returns down from 8 per cent, the 
rental value of private capital, to 3 per cent? 

Obviously it could do nothing of the kind, because it would be 
wrong to take the chance of reducing the return to private 
capital below its fair rental value, which in this case the com- 
mission held to be 8 per cent. 

Let us see what would happen if the regulating tribunal 
should order the normalizing of these rates. It is assumed that 
if the rates were cut in half the service would double. Thus 
the receipts would not be changed. But the exchange-operator 
item would double, that is, advance $125,000. To this must be 
added, say, 8 per cent on the cost of adapting the exchange or 
switchboard to handling twice the number of calls. say. $600,000, 
making an increase of expense amounting to $173,000. Deduct 


this from the $400,000 of net receipts and you have but 4 per 


cent left to pay charges on capital. This would be ample for 
the Postmaster General, but only half the amount necessary 
to secure private capital. In this case, which is fairly repre- 
sentative of the larger cities of the country, it is apparent 
that whether the telephone capital has to pay 4 per cent or 8 
ber cent determines whether the rates can be reduced one-half 
and the service doubled. 

But the difficulty for private capital would not end even here. 
Stockholm and San Francisco each have more than 20 tele- 
phones per 100 population. The city whose experience I am 
giving has about 7 per 100. If the rates were cut in half, 
might not the number of phones increase; probably double? 
There would be an effective demand equal to approximately 
doubling the plant. How should the private financier secure 
this new capital; on a promise of merely 4 or 5 per cent? A 
remedial theory must be such as to maintain the yital conditions 
of the institution to which it is applied; one of the principal 
conditions of telephone life is new capital. We have seen the 
regulating theory break down in this very respect as applied 
to our railways. It would break down even more conspicu- 
ously if applied to the telephone agencies of our large cities 
with the object of securing those popular rates and service ex- 
tension rationally attainable by the postal system. 

From this case it appears, clearly enough, that the law of in- 
creasing returns can only be taken advantage of, to its realizable 
limits, by the public financier operating under a rational public 
service motive. The Bell system, for example, claims 8 per 
cent as a proper return. The Public.Service Commission con- 
cedes this. There will probably be few, if any, cases where it 
can be clearly shown that the companies are getting more. 
And so the program of substantial rate reduction through regu- 
lation is shown to be impracticable on its face. 

Naturally enough, sir, the managers, for the most part, when 
confronted by a proposal to postalize, object and point to the 
alternative of regulation. But this attitude on their part, it is 
not considered unfair to suggest, is dictated rather by private 
than by social considerations. Postallzation puts an end to 
their power. Regulation may or may not curtail them in a 
degree, while the stability of their monopoly is actually aug- 
mented by regulation, bringing with it an increment to the 
value of their securities. In this connection it ought to be 
remembered that, whatever our hesitation may be on admin- 
istrative grounds to applying the State principle to all forms of 
natural monopoly in obedience to the principle that “ private 
monopolies are intolerable,” such hesitation need not be felt 
as to postal subjects given the postal department. It may be 
confidently asserted that no bank or railroad organization, 
private or public, has better assurances of administrative 
efficiency to offer. 

OBJECTS OF RELIEF, 


* 

Mr. Chairman, having completed the analyses of the economics 
and the traffic effects of our systems of communication by wire, 
let us put the direct question, What, if any, are the deficiencies 
to be corrected? Answering this question just as directly, I 
wish to say that, while our postal rates are as low as those of 
other countries, we find that in the United States— 

(a) The telegraph charge averages more than double, 

(b) The local-call phone charge about double, 

(e) The toll and long-distance telephone charge about four 
times, the rates generally prevailing in the principal countries 
of the world. 

Proceeding on the assumption that our postal system ean do 
as well for the wire forms of communication as it does for the 
letter—that is, can handle the wire messages as cheaply, com- 
pared with these countries, as it does the letter—it is suggested 
that these forms of communication should be postalized; that 
is, the postal agency should be permitted to conduct these com- 
munications in order to normalize the rates and extend the 
service to the great body of the people. 

Proceeding, again, on the further assumption that the abnor- 
mal rates operate to abridge the total service rendered in the 
same percentage that the rates are excessive—a moderate 
statement, I think—then the Nation has short-work claims on 
such services, as follows: 

(n) The telegraph: Number of messages, 175,000,000. 

(bD) Local phone service: Number of messages, 7,500,000,000. 

(e) Toll and long distance: Number of messages, 300,000,000. 

That a twice normal rate will inhibit at least half the traffic, 
or, stated in the reverse way, that cutting the rates in half 
will double the traflic in a service for which, like these, there 
is a universal and constaut demand, is an assumption sustained 
by postal experience with the telegram, with the letter, and 
now with the postal-express parcel. not to speak of definite 
experiences with the passenger trafic. 
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The difference between the potential traffic and the traffic 
which will actually move under abnormal rates is aptly illus- 


trated by the parcel post. In 1909 the total number of ship- 
ments by express was found to be 300,000,000, in round num- 
bers. In the year ending July 1, 1914, the express receipts 
indicated a traffic of 317,758,118 parcels. The postal-express 
traffic at present, as indicated by the count taken in October, 
is 300,000,000. (Includes only parcels of 1 pound and up, as 
indicated by the count in October, 1914.) The following table 
presents the effect of the postal-express service in saving 
potential traffic that was killed“ by the express rates: 

Express shipments, 1913..---~~ = 387, 761, 846 


SoS 
Express shipments, 1914_...--.-_._ — 817, 758, 110 


FPostal-express shipments, 191422 --- 300, 000, 000 
Deal! — — 617, 758. 118 


Thus, one-half of the potential traffic was sacrificed by the 
express rates, only to be saved by the postal agency after 40 
years of denial to the public of an institution they were as 
much entitled to as the Postal System itself. In brief the 
Nation has been denied the right to ship half its small-shipment 
traffic merely because a private agency that could not make 
rates to move the whole traffic has insisted upon a private dis- 
charge of a public function. 

The doubling, or more probably the expected quadrupling, of 
the number of electrical communications is not predicated 
merely on the demands of present patrons, for the effect of 
prohibitive rates is not merely to reduce the number of calls 
by present subscribers, but to seriously reduce the number of 
subscribers themselves. 

The Bell phone shows 1,795 calls per annum, against 2,055 
calls for the independents, and yet the Bell phone is largely a 
business phone, where the user should hesitate less about the 
cost of the message than the user of a residence phone con- 
cerned only with the nonrevenue-produeing affairs of the home. 

It is interesting to compare the telephone development in resi- 
dence phones under high and low rates. We may take Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Cumberland, Md., my bome town, as ex- 
amples: In Cumberland the minimum annual residence rate 
(unlimited) is $18; the population (1910), 21.830; and the 
number of residence subscribers, 2.736. which equals 125 phones 
to each 1,000 persons. In Washington, D. G., the minimum rate 
for residence is $48 unlimited service, and the measured $30, 
limited to one call a day. The population for 1910 was 331,069, 
and the number of residence phones 27,076, or 83 phones to 
each 1,000 persons, a difference in favor of the lower Cumber- 
land rate of 46 per cent. And yet it is probably true that 
Washington, with its greater social wealth, would rank much 
higher in phones per enpita than Cumberland, under the influ- 
ence of the lower rate (21). 

It is true that the rate renders the telegram merely an inci- 
dent to some calamity, like death, and so forth, for the working 
classes. But the use of the telephone, which is an hourly con- 
venience if not a necessity, is at present confined to a small 
percentage of the homes of the country. The proportion of 
telephones is 1 to each 11 persons. If the number of office or 
business phones be deducted from this proportion, it is indeed 
doubtful whether more than 1 family in 6 enjoy this convenience. 

Now, the Postal object is not merely to confer equal privi- 
Jeges in form, but to effectuate equality in practice. It. there- 
fore, so organizes its service and formulates its rates as to 
remove any economic barriers to their use. The poor man, the 
very poor man, can actually utilize any form of the Postal 
Service. Its rates are adapted to his means. Mr. Vail, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., declares: 

There is a road to every man's door; there should be a telephone 
to every man's house. 

The parallel is indisputable, but its complementary fact 
should also be noted. It was society, and not any privately 
financed monopoly, that built these roads. He also adds, apolo- 
getically for the Bell, that the system must be— 

Under common control * * + it must be sufficiently stron 
to constitute practically one system, intercommunicating, interdcpend- 
ent, universal. 

Now, is this possible in the United States? Sir, I feel justi- 
fied in saying that it is possible here, if nowhere else, on ac- 
count of our higher wage levels; and the Swiss tariff system, I 
submit, affords demonstration of this statement. But of this 
the point fundamental—indeed, the whole objective of the dis- 
cussion, the supportive fucts—must be developed later. 

Mernop or RELIEF. 
THE TELEGRAPH AXD TELPHONE SERVICES INTERDEPEXDENT, 

Mr. Chairman, these two methods of communication are eco- 
nomically and operatively so interrelated and so identical in 
characteristics that the only difference which now suggests 


itself is that the communication in one case js addressed to the 
eye and in the other to the ear. The mechanism, the wire, and 
the active principle—electricity—are the same for both; more- 
over, it is a fact at present that the same telephone wire may 
be and actually is simultaneously engaged in conveying both the 
forms of communication, especially for longer distances, where 
the telegram formerly was the more efficacions. Coupled with 
this fact that every telephone wire is in fact or potentially a 
telegraph wire is the circumstance of conclusive economic im- 
portance. Since the telephone wires permit the discharge of 
the double function ‘without interference one with the other, 
the duplication of the physical ageucies will involve a doubling 
of the expenses of each service—except for the points of large 
telegraphic traffic, where the skilled telegrupher will be needed 
as a supplement to the exchange personnel. I shall leave to 
Mr. Theodore N. Vail, president alike of the Western Union 
and the Bell telephone system, the tusk of completing this 
yr alae I quote from the report of the Western Union for 


There are estimated to be less than about 5,750,000 rural habita- 
tions im this country. The Bell system has over 3,200,000 rural tele. 
phone stations; that a, more than half the rural habitations are con- 
nected by exchange wires with central offices of rural centers and these 
central offices, by means of branch telephone lines, with and form a 
part of the Bell telephone system. ‘These branch tines extend to sub- 
stantially every rural center. They are not used to nearly their 
capacity. The lines and the operating staff have to be maintained for 
one purpose. Under a joint 2 between the telegraph and tele- 
phone, these facilities, both plant and operating. could be atilized with- 
out appreciable extra cost for telephoning the occasional telegraph 
message. In this way a telegraph service could be given to practically 
every center of population in the conntry and by means of the rural 
naa fore made to reach nearly every habitation. 

If the public desire, as they do, not only improved facilities but 
additional methods of tntercommunication, and eventually cheaper 
rates, these benefits can only be obtained through a combined use of 
— and to bring about such a combination, not only the purpose 

ut the reasons must be understood, and if it results in a broad com- 
bined system extending over the whole — such a system is 
Inherent to the object to be accomplished and Ít can not be accom- 
plished in any other mar- 

It is an axiom that the cost of 1 and the cost of construe- 
tion and maintenance of plant facilities must be borne by the service. 
if, then, plant facilities are only partially utilized the cost of service 
is greater and so must be the charges. If additional use of facili- 
— is made, then the cost of service is less and the charges can be 

uced = 


if the publie insist upon a duplication of plant for each kind of 
service, tlen the cost of these puna must be borne by the service and 
the 1 must pay the cos If you hire two carriages to carry 
oads that one would carry as well, the two carriages must be 
No individual or corporation can be expected to, nor can 
be required to, provide a permanent service to the public at 
less than cost and a fair profit. Waste of facilities and waste of 
duplication come out of the public, either through the additional cost 
of service which must be malntained or through the loss of the invest- 
ment made on the facilities which were unnecessary. 


In a like report for the Bell Telephone system in 1911, Mr. 
Vail illustrates the complementary character of the two sery- 
ices with a chart. 

And then he makes the following observations as to the 
operative and economic advantages of their unification of 
ownership and management: 


The joint use of such lines and operatives would be a source of econ- 
omy. At buer offices and on busy circuits, the circuits could be com- 
ited ™ for the simultaneous use for telegraph and telephone purposes, 

ach service would require its distinct operating force and its distinct 
offices, a8 the services rendered by the telegraph and the telephone are 
functionally and fundamentally different, 3 both use wire cir- 
cuits. The telephone makes up a circuit and places it at the use of 
the customers, who do the communicating, I. e., it leases Its circuits 
to others for personal communication, e telegraph, by its own 
operators, performs all the services of collecting, transmitting, and 
delivering messages, I. o., it transmits over its circuits, for others, 
personal communications. 

The greatest economy and advantage would come from the com- 
positing" or simultaneous use of one system of circuits for the two 
services, eliminating entirely one of the wire systems. The advance in 
the state of the art of * compositing" lines for joint use of the tele- 
phone and telegraph has been very marked In the very recent t. 

The accompanying daigram [not printed] illustrates a small section 
each of the telephone and telegraph system. It is self-explanatory. 

The dia m shows thet the existing wire mileage of the present 
telephone toll circuits and telegraph plants, brought up to standard 
construction with some provision for deficiencies or extensions, If 
“composited or used 8 would for all practical ag coer be the 
equivalent of two plants, each of the same mileage, one for telephone 
and one for telegraph; or, to put it another way, the wire mileage nec- 
essary to give the same service need be about half the combined wire 
mileage of the two systems separately operated, as now. 

The annual gross revenue from either a telephone or a bp Sn 
system should be approximately 33 per cent of the total cost of or the 
investment in plant. If in two systems of equal size one plant were 
eliminated and both services were performed over the other, the per- 
centage of joint revenue to plant would be substantially doubled, or 65 
per cent. To put it in another way: The maintenance of a wire plant 
costs about 30 per cent of the annual gross revenue from that plant, 
The simultaneous use of a plant for both — would mean main- 
tenance of one wire system against the doubled revenue from both 
services. or a decrease In maintenance alone of about 15 per cent of the 
gross revenue. In addition to these savings there would be the savin 
of the capital charges and of taxes on plant, which would be pee ue 
necessary. This brings within the realm of possibility a reduction o 


whic 


Ates“ staff. 
nie are the possibil fraught with all sorts of advantage to the 

Mr. Chairman, I think it sufficiently obvious that the telegraph 
and telephone are not two services, but really one service; as, 
indeed, they represent besides but one function, the function of 
intercommunication. Accordingly, it may be that they will re- 
quire the application of but one policy and method of treat- 
ment. 

We have seen that our problem is threefold, viz, the exten- 
sion of postal relief to the three forms of electrical communica- 
tion—the local call, the long-distance conversation, and the 
telegram—which I name in the priority of their importance. It 
appears that the postalization of but one agency, the telephonic 
network, may be effective for all these forms of relief. But let | 
us look more carefully into this important matter by reviewing 
the subject in its constructive relations. 


RECONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. Chairman, having concluded that on both economic and | Surp 


social grounds ‘these agencies of communication require public | 
or, more exactly speaking, postal financiering, it is now In order 
to consider the subject in its constructive a 

The postal method: The examples of nearly all the principal 
countries point in but one direction as to the agency which 
should be employed. It is the postal. Its truly wonderful 
genius for doing little services cheaply ‘and well is now winning | 
for it the express function in the United States, and in the 
following countries has added the telephone and the telegraph 
to the mail piece: 

List or COUNTRIES OwxING Born TELEGRAPH AND TEL@PHOND. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COUNTRIES OWNING TELEGRAPHS 

COUNTRIES, ONLY, 

Australia, Abyssi 

A Weng, Boles (et An Brent 
(nearly all), Colombia, Costa 

u Phos 8 
Spain, Turkey, Uruguay. 


eget ng 
France, Tunis, Germany, Switzer- 
h t Britain, Sweden 
ter re „Greece, South Africa 
Union of) ench Guinea, Servia, 
ungary, Roumania, India 
ish—state and private), 


Brit- 

ndia 

pte arate and private), French 
ndo-China (Government Italy 


state and private), orway 
ater rt), Japan (including 
orea) 

the Netherlands 


ew aland, Luxemburg, 

(state, municipa 

and private), Russia (state and 
private), Siam (state and private). 

Mr. Chairman, all the civilized—yes, almost all the uncivil- 
ized—countries have postalized the electrical message, and it 
will be observed that Spain and Brazil only among the greater 
countries join the United States in licensing out the telephone 
agencies of communication to private parties. England naturally 
has been the last to yield, but since January 1, 1912, even she 
has assumed the entire postal function of conveying intelligence 
by taking over the Bell service. Some of the Provinces in 
Canada took the step a few years ago, so that our situation is 
now so exceptional as to be actually noteworthy. The causes 
for our condition are not different from those which for 40 
years denied us the parcel post, namely, the “tory” and the 
“system” largely consequent upon the private financiering of 
these natural monopolies. 

THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE STRUCTURES. 


Construction de novo of the wire agencies, as a program, is 
denied us, of course, on the grounds of national economy as 
well as on sound political consideration. It therefore becomes 
necessary to compare existing structures and determine their 
adaptability for economical postal management and the pur- 
poses of the desired relief. 

There is considerable likeness between the postal and wire 
mediums, even in their physical methods. If the wire be taken 
as the path of the electrical communication, the parallel is 
almost perfect. Both systems are susceptible of classification 
into units of: (a) Number of offices; (b) number of employees 
engaged; and (c) miles of routes of communication. Let us see 
how the two compare in these respects; I say “the two,” for 
they are not three in number. The telegraph and telephone are 
but one agency, since the same wire—that is, the telephone 
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wire—now carries the written and the spoken communication 
at the same time. 
Number of offices. 


Postal — — — 64, 000 
Telegraph, comercial. 8, 499 
Telephone, public exchanges ... 11; 515 
Number of loyee: santas 
m of employees. 
S ’§ ‚ / A aspects es ea ee Ne A ee 290, 701 
Delegra pla: (lan) oera — 5 35, 639 
Telephone (94,860 women) 183, 361 
219, 000 
Miles of route. 

Postal, railway and water... ----.~-._-___-_______ 436, 469 
Postel, rural: rontew. ß eae 1, 021, 492 

Postal, city carrier routes (estimated at 40 p cent of 
‘daily travel of city carriers, which was 875,000 miles) 150, 000 
1,607,961 
Dr. 

Telephone —toll pole line, exchange pole line (toll and 
exchange wire, 20,248,326 miles) -—---------------—- 671, 686 

Telegraphs—land pole line (telegraph wire, 1,814,196; 

excludes 314,329 miles of wire wholly owned and op- 
erated by railways for thelr own business) A hae ne Oo 247, 528 
919, 214 
Postal receipts (year ending July 1, 1914).........-.. $287, 934, 565 
lus <a ee a a a Sa Se $4, 376, 463 
————————— — 
r a E i u EA E S EU $56, 293, 469 

Telephone (receipts from telephone companies having an 
annual Income of less than 555,000 not reported) 8258, 081. 234 
8311, 374, 703 


The extent or spread of these structures has been thus sum- 
marized in order to give the student a total glance for prelimi- 
nary comparison. Each must be subjected later to minute 
analysis. I wish now merely to observe that the postal organi- 
zation and structure far exceeds the other agencies. The postal 
personnel exceeds the wire by 80 per cent; the post routes 


exceed the duplicated telephone and telegraph pole line by 43 


per cent; and the number of post offices—64,022—exceed the 
commercial wire offices and exchanges by about 220 per cent. 
In revenue or gross charges, only does the wire communication 


exceed the popular agency. No one will contend, notwith- 


standing, that the social seryice of the wires equals that of 
the postal system. 

Attention is invited to the fact that the pole-line mileage— 
247,528 miles—of Western Union and Postal Telegraph, and the 
interurban and long-distance telephone wires triplicate each 


other to the extent of their pole mileage. If some 50,000 miles 


of toll or interurban wire of the independents are added to the 


Bell, we have a long-distance phone mileage of 221,000 miles, 


identical in extent with the Western Union. Therefore tele- 
graphic communications are feasible over four routes: 
First. The Western Union. (The Western Union pole line 


was 221,000 miles according to its statement.) 


Second. The Postal Telegraph Co. (The Postal Telegraph 
pole line was 67,000 miles; probably largely including the use 
of telephone wires.) 

Third. The Bell and independent toll and long-distance 
wires, 221,000 miles. (The Bell toll pole line in 1912 was 
171,161; the independent is estimated.) 

Fourth. Entire telephone network toll and exchange pole 
line, 671,686 miles. 

Mr. Chairman, considered merely from the standpoint of their 
value in economic use to the postal system, however, the Postal, 
or Mackay, telegraph lines would have to be rejected because of 
their insufficient extension. The Post Office would have to more 
than treble the Mackay mileage to do a general service. The 
Western Union is not subject to the same objection; it has the 
extension as a telegraph agency merely. But investigation dis- 
closes that only two-fifths of its wire—600,000 miles—is copper, 
so that three-fifths 900,000 miles—of its system would not be 
susceptible of satisfactory. telephonic use. The third system, 
the Bell and independent toll or long-distance lines in combina- 
tion, suffices in extent and mechanical construction for both 
telegraphic and telephonic objects, being entirely copper and 
having the requisite range and extent. All of which means that 
if we wished to give relief merely to telegraph users we might 
do so by the use of the Western Union. If we wished to extend 
relief as well to toll and long-distance users, the interurban and 
long-distance phone system would alone suffice. But if in har- 
mony with other countries we wished to extend relief to users, 
actual and potential, of all the forms of communication by wire, 
we could do so completely by the single expedient of utilizing 
the Bell and independent telephone systems, since the telephonic 
network is potentially a telegraph network as well. 
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Recurring to the estimates of communication services now 
lost to the public by relatively prohibitive wire rates, let us see 
in what measure these losses could be saved by the different 
methods of wire acquisition possible. Let the telegraphic serv- 
ice loss equal 14 per cent of the total loss, the toll and long- 
distance 21 per cent, and the local phone service 65 per cent, 
in all 100 per cent, then the following gains in service results 


1 isition : 
may be predicated of postal acqu on AE 


(a) By taking over the Western Union, 14 per cent on the tele- 


wy alg mlenik ir al Ma oe 


(d) By acquisition of the entire telephone network, 14 per cent on 
j telegraphic service, 21 per cent on toll and long-distance, 
and 65 per cent on local telephone service 100 


The costs of propositions (a) and (b) collectively would be 
about $144,000,000 on the basis of their capitalization; of propo- 
sition (c), about $200,000,000; and of proposition (d), about 
$1,000,000,000, on the like basis. But let us consider these 
phases of the subject matter with a little more detail. 

COST OF ACQUISITION OF TELEPHONE NETWORK. 

The census of 1912 gives the following data as to the finances 
of the telephone network (telephone companies of less than 
$5,000 annual income not included) : 


14 
00 


35 


Capital, sork e a arerinns eosin 586, 763, 879 
Pind oe ee ee 202.290. 236 
Mortgages, floating debt, and accounts payable 71, 742, 634 

x 1, 063, 036, 749 


Cash and current assets 96, 618, 255 


Net OT te TTT 966, 418, 494 

An item of $1,081,433,227 is given as “Cost of construction 
and equipment,” but how much of this represents values which 
have lapsed through use or obsolescence is not stated. The 
figures in the table represent the following local and long- 


distance telephone structure: 


Number of public exchanges 
Number of telephones. 


It should be noted that the above pole line embraces some- 
thing over 200,000 miles of toll and long distance, or, better, 
‘interurban wires, corresponding to the distribution of the rail- 
way network of the country. As already pointed out, it would 
meet the requirements of a national postal telegraphic system 
as well as the conversation uses to which it is now put. 

The commercial telegraphic network in 1907 reached 6,828 
offices and the railway network 22.282. Generally speaking, by 
far the greater number of railway offices are in towers and 
otherwise inaccessible, not to say so engrossed with the prior 
claims of railway messages that the nonrailway public is hardly 
to be said to secure a real telegraphic service. As opposed to 
‘this, the telephone network, through the Bell alone, reaches 
70,000 places, and probably nearly 100,000 places as a whole. 
As against the 6,828 distributing offices of the telegraphic net- 
work, the telephonic network possessed in 1907 some 43,819 
public and private exchanges—offices from which to dispatch or 
receive the telegram—and now some 9,000,000 phones through 
which instantaneous and economical collection and delivery of 
the message may be had. Another feature possessed by the 
telephonic network not possessed entirely by the telegraphic is 
that the former lines are copper, while but 40 per cent of the 
Western Union and an unknown proportion of the others are 
of such material. In consequence of this condition the tele- 
graph lines would require almost complete reconstruction in 
order to be susceptible of telephonic usage. President Vail, of 
the Western Union, refers to this fact in his report for 1912. 
He says: 

No telegraph company could go into the telephone business without 
substantially reconstructing its Loe — r plant to adapt it for toll or 
long-distance use, and. in addition, building exchange plants, involving 
an investment many times that of its telegraph plant. 

The two wires which are necessary for one telephone circult can by 
multiplying be made into four, six, or eight telegraph circuits and can 
be used for both telegraph and telephone 

And, again: 

A single telegraphic circuit or wire can not be used for telephonic 
purposes. 


nsmission at the same time. 
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Another circumstance is that the telephonic lines are metallic 
circuits; that is, have the return wire necessary for the spoken 
message, while the telegraph lines do not, but rely on the 
“earth return,” which is adequate for the telegram but un- 
suited for speech, except in uninhabited districts like Alaska, 
whore. the interferences of adjacent electrical industries are 
absent. 

The practical effect of these differences is that the telegraphic 
network is fitted only to carry the telegram, with poorer collec- 
tion and delivery facilities, while the telephonic network is 
adapted to carrying the telegram and also the conversation, 
and has the best collection and delivery facilities. 

Stated in a more formal manner: 

The telegraphic network will— 

(a) Dispatch the telegram and 

(b) Deliver it at, say, 7,000 places. 

The telephonic network will— 

(a) Dispatch the telegram and 

(b) Deliver it, through 50,000 exchanges, at 100,000 places. 

(c) Provide instantaneous and economical delivery through 
9,000,000 phones. 

(d) Provide toll conversations. 

If, in connection with these patent advantages of the tele- 
phonic network, economy in operation is also to be considered, 
it ought to be observed that in maintaining and personneling 
the telephonic network for telephonic uses the operating and 
capital expenses will have been met and discharged for the 
telegraphic service as well. Except for the employment of 
telegraph operators at points of high density, and the tele- 
graphic instruments necessary in the telegraphic traffic, no 
additional expense would be incurred for the telegraph service. 
Indeed, this element is involved in a triplicate way on the tele- 
graphic lines. To the extent that the Postal Co. duplicates the 
lines of the Western Union we should in effect be paying two 
bills of maintenance expense; first, on the Western Union, dis- 
charging only the telegraphic function, and then again on the 
Postal, a mere duplicate of the former. If to this be added 
the circumstance that the toll telephonic network left in pri- 
vate hands could give a telegraphic service, practically with- 
out cost to itself, which, whatever its rates, supplemented by 
its instantaneous telephonic delivery and collection, weuld 
take the most lucrative business from the Postal Telegraph 
agency, it becomes evident that the proposition to acquire the 
telegraphic in preference to the telephonic network can reflect 
only a superficial view, rational 30 years ago, but wholly unten- 
able since the interurban and long-distance telephone wire has 
been developed. To take over the telegraph wires at this time 
would for these reasons be only to invite unnecessary failure 
and, perhaps, postal bankruptcy. 

A much more efficacious method of treating the telegraphic 
problem, if regarded alone, would be to use the interurban and 
long-distance telephone wires aS we now use the railways. 
The following clause in the form of a bill or attached to the 
Postal appropriation bill is suggested for the purpose: 

(a) The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected not later than the ist day of July, 1915, to establish 
and conduct, at rates to be determined by him, a system of 
telegraphic communication by wire or otherwise which, so far 
as practicable, shall connect with all the points within the 
United States at which postal facilities may be established. 
And for this purpose he may use the telephone lines connect- 
ing such points, and it shall be the duty of the owners thereof 
to permit such use of such lines and render such service as may 
be required by the Postmaster General in the establishment and 
conduct of such system of electrical communication. 

(b) The compensation to be paid the owners for the use of 
such telephone lines shall, in case of dispute as to the amount 
thereof, be determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which shall consider the gross revenues derived by the owners 
from such lines, the amount of business done thereon by the 
Postmaster General, the cost of maintaining the same, a fair 
return on the investment, and the cost and value of any services 
rendered by such owners in the postal operation thereof. 

(c) The Postmaster General shall have power to make such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry this section into effect. 

The lines would still be used by the private owners for their 
telephone business and be maintained by them. Thus the ex- 
penses of upkeep would be divided probably about equally be- 
tween the postal and the telephone uses, while the salaries of 
the operatives could be divided in the proportion that their 
time might be devoted to the telegraph and telephone functions. 
At points of dense traffic the postal system would have its own 
operators and offices. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
might determine the compensation to be paid the owners in 
case of dispute. I have no question that under such a system 


1914. 
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telegraphic rates as low as any in the world might be obtained 
and the telegraphic function be made to realize its maximum 
service to the people of the United States. In his argument 
against the acquisition of the telephone lines by the Gov- 
ernment Mr. Vail, president of the Bell System and at that time 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Co., in the report 
of the Bell System for 1913, observes: 


The only practicable way for the Post Office to use the telephone 
lines for telegraphic service would be to lease the telegraph righ 
much as the Post Office Department now uses the railroad facilities for 

No other se ted operation or control of the same wires 
ph and telephone service would be practicable from either 
t. The interurban toll lines and the exchange trunk lines and 
their Na paar hd are necessarily so Interwoven and used so inter- 
changea iy that it would be next to impossible to segregate them. 
While it is perfectly feasible to use wires for both telephone and tele- 
graph service—and either the telephone circuit or the telegraph circuit 
could be looped into any office—the arrangement and distribution of 
the lines for both purposes must be under common control, and that 
the telephone. The manipulation of the lines is a telephonic proposi- 
tion, not a telegraphic. 


History of subject: In a preceding portion of this study a 
list has been given of the countries which have postalized the 
telephone along with the telegraph. In néarly every instance 
the postalization of the telephone service took place as a meas- 
ure of protection against the encroachments of the telephone on 
the revenue of the postal telegraphs. It was foreseen that the 
telephone in private hands would make such inroads upon the 
telegraphic service as to seriously abridge, if not bankrupt, the 
postal operation. 

Prof. Holcombe, of Harvard, in his work on Public Owner- 
ship of the Telephone, has developed the history of the subject 
in this respect quite clearly. I can not here go over his ground 
for each country, but I shall take the time to briefly review the 
history of the subject in England, whose example in all the 
fields of sociology has been so potent in our past history: 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH TELEPHONE. 


1870-1871. Transfer of telegraphs to State. 

1879. Edison Telephone Co., of London, and the Bell negotiate with 
the aot office for the sale of their patents without success. 

1 . The two companies amalgamate. Courts decide that the post 
. ak a monopoly of all wire communication under telegraph act 
o i 

1881. Postmaster general grants licenses to companies for local ex- 
changes, subject to a royalty of 10 per cent of gross reyenues, to re- 
plenish prospective losses of telegraph revenues. The Bell Co. holding 

tent rights refuses to sell the post office its phones. Post office re- 
uses permission to construct interurban lines or local lines beyond 
5 miles. Patents do not expire until 1890 and 1891. The post office 
established several telephone exchanges in provincial towns to enable 
it to dictate satisfactory public-service terms with the private licensees, 

1882. Postmaster general ref to issue further licenses unless the 
licensees agreed to sell lines on ee to the post office. 

1883. Post office engages in active competition with the telephone 
companies. Post constructs interurban lines and rents wires to 
the Bell at an annual rate of £10 per mile of wire plus one-half of 
receipts beyond that sum, 

1884, Post office issues new licenses applicable to whole country; 
licensees not to receive or deliver written messages, but allowed to 
erect trunk or hg Berney lines. Post office reserved right to com- 
pete by itself or through competitive licenses, New licenses to termi- 
nate in 1911, with the option post office to purchase plants in 1890, 
1897, or 1904. Bell required to charge the telegraph rate, 24 cents for 
interurban messages, giving one-half to the post office, to protect tele- 
graph revenues, 

1885-1888. The United Telephone Co. applied for the right to lay 
wires underground in streets. Refused. spite of these protective 
measures the telegraphic service fell, and in 1885 the minimum rate 
was reduced from one to one-half shilling r message to save the 


business. The annual increase of telegrams had been 15 per cent; it 
jumped to 65 per cent the first year after the reduction. 

1889. The privilege of g trunk lines connecting the various 
exchanges of the telephone companies is given. In th ear there 
cama the amalgamation of the companies into the National Tele- 
phone Co. 


1891. Duke of Marlborough, in the name of the New Telephone Co., 
inaugurated a campaign for cheaper telephone services, but this com- 
pany mas captu: by and was then merged in the National Tele- 

one Co. 

* 1892, Public discontent with telephone service and increase of pri- 
vate telephone competition with the Postal Telegraph becomes acute. 
Post office arranges to take over all trunk wires, which was accom- 
plished in 1896. The local exchanges were requ to make trunk 
or long-distance connections without charge, 

1897. Glasgow asks for license for municipal plant to compete with 
private company. Refused on grounds that two systems would prove 
wasteful and embarrass the peel i office in 1911, when postal acquisition 
might be undertaken. 

fsos. Select committee reports that telephone service “ was not likely 
to become of general benefit so long as the present practical monopo 
in the hands of a private company shall continue.“ Advised com — 
tion in local areas, to extend service, and avoid inflated price to Govern- 
ment in 1911. Resolution of Associations of Municipal Corporations 
that the subject of telephone supply should be treated as an imperial 
and not as a local one, and that the postmaster general should have 
the sole control of the telephone system,” and, on failure of the post- 
master general to act, municipalities should have right to do so. 

1899. Appropriation of $10,000,000 for development of postal tele- 

hone system. Municipalities authorized to operate local systems. 
Fimis of National Telephone Co. made coextensive with other local 
liconses on the condition that the company should permit free inter- 
urban cOmmunication with new licenses in same locality—that all- 
round 5 was inaugurated, The post office itself estab! 

a competitive system in London, 


1901. Postmaster eral coerced London company into granting free 
Hane i 1 for postal and company subscribers, and both . 
1905. Government contracted to take over the exchanges of the Na- 
tional Telephone Co. at the end of 1911. nzi 
1910. The effect of the encroachments of the telephone on the tele- 
Eon in number of messages and revenue had been such that the former 
came practically stationary, while the balance of the revenues showed 
a continuously increasing deficit : 


89,576, 961 
89, 493, 000 
91,614,000 


Meanwhile both the local and the trunk-line telephone service of the 
post office continued to show satisfactory financial results. 

1912. On Janu 1 all exchanges of the private companies were 
taken over by the Government and postalized. 

The English experience appears to be conclusive upon this 
point, namely, that an independent telegraph business, because 
of the growing inroads of the telephone traffic, is, for the future, 
of doubtful financial feasibility. Even in the United States 
the long-distance communications by phone exceed the tele- 
graph, while in Germany the ratio is 5 to 1. Prudence there- 
fore clearly dictates that our Postal System should de- 
liberately avoid the telegraph wires and select instead the 
telephone lines. Such a choice would enable the Postmaster 
General to render both services at minimum: rates, since he 
would have but one bill of expenditure to pay for their joint 
operation. 

It may be suggested that iLe Government content itself with 
taking over the toll or long-distance wires, and through these 
do the telegraphic and long-distance or interurban business, 
leaving the local communication in private hands. It is first 
to be noted that both England and France tried this method, 
and found it unsatisfactory from want of harmony between 
the conflicting managements concerned in taking and delivering 
the message through the local termini. Another objection is 
that such a disposition would leave much the largest portion 
of the communicating problem unadjusted. If a postal simile 
may be employed, I should say that the telegram and long- 
distance messages compare with the local calls or conversations 
about as the Parcel Post Service compares with the letters and 
mail pieces—that is, scarcely compare at all—the local phone 
and the letter services being immeasurably the more important. 

As the Bell system includes about three-fourths of the tele- 
phonic institution, it is apparent that its operations present 
conditions which are national in character. This deduction 
will graphically appear when we compare it with even the na- 
tional telephone institutions of the greatest countries, which 
it overshadows in capital invested as well as in wire develop- 
ment and in gross expenditure and income. It is only our Pos- 
tal System which exceeds it in scope and extent or the other 
characteristics of a national institution. It would seem to be 
unnecessary to indicate the similarity between the postal func- 
tion of communication and that of the wires, while attention 
has already been given to the fact that but about one home in 
six can now be reached by the electrical communication. That 
this is due to the limitations natural to the rule of private 
financiering may be shown in a comparison of the universality 
of the postal agency under contemporaneous conditions. It is 
certain that under private financiering the wires are not des- 
tined to follow the mail carrier into the ordinary home. And 
yet, for even more pressing reasons of use and necessity, this 
is what they should do. It is as much the necessity and the 
right of society to have the effective means of sending its com- 
munications to the homes of the masses by wire as by human 
carriers, not to speak of the similar necessity and the right of 
the masses to enjoy such facilities for their own uses. Private 
financiering has exhausted its right to a longer lease of the 
agency to realize this end, even if it were to convince us of 
the sincerity of such a program. That such a program is im- 
possible in its hands, but requires institutional motives and 
resources, which it can not be expected to command and which 
are yet available for society acting for itself, shall be the sub- 
ject of our next chapter. 

POSTAL SOCIO-ECONOMICS. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vail, president alike of the Western Union 

and the Bell system, declares in one of his reports: 


There is a road to every man's door; there should be a telephone to 
every man’s house. 

The parallel is indisputable, but its complementary fact 
should also be noted. It was society and not any privately 
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financed monopoly that built these roads. He also adds apolo- 
getically for the Bell monopoly that the system must be— 


under common control * * *. It must be sufficiently strong to 
constitute practically one system, intercommunicating, interdependent, 
universal. 

For such an object I make bold to say that nothing less 
than the social power and motive can be made adequate. 

Now, the postal object is not merely to confer equal privileges 
in form, but to effectuate equality in practice. It therefore 
so organizes its service and formulates its rates as to remove 
any economic barriers to their use. The poor man, the very 
poor man, can actually utilize any form of the existing postal 
service. Its rates are adapted to his means. 

The rate methods by which this is accomplished with the mail 
piece are well known, and it now becomes necessary to apply 
them to the different kinds of communication by wire and de- 
termine their availability for procuring like results in that field. 

The rates: It must be obvious that the universality of the 
postal service has been accomplished through the lowness or 
social serviceableness of its rates, In treating the forms of 
wire communication, the local call, the toll, and the telegraphic 
message will be separately taken up. 
` Subscribers’ rates: Academically speaking, a railway rate 
structure has two functions to perform: 

(a) The function of the body of rates is to produce sufficient 
revenue to keep the property whole and pay operative and 
capital charges. 

(b) The function of the particular rate is to move as much 
of the potential traffic as possible to which it relates without 
actual loss in the operating expense. 

If function (a) should fail, transportation must ultimately 
cease, while if function (b) fails, transportation does not take 
place at all. What all this means in practice is that the rail- 
ways have not found it practicable to move the traffic of the 
country with rates based upon the quantity of service rendered; 
that is, rates compounded of the average cost of service plus 
a proportionate apportionment of the fixed and capital charges. 
At first they tried this plan, but very shortly learned that an 
immense proportion of the potential, low-priced traffic, able to 
pay its share of the operating costs and a small proportion of 
the fixed charges, was not able to pay its full share of the fixed 
or capital charges. The consequence was that such traffic did 
not move at all, and the railway lost the slight gain over oper- 
ating expenses which it might have secured, while society lost 
the service of having many of its commodities moved from their 
places of production to their natural market. The railways ac- 
cordingly threw overboard the cost and capital-charge theory of 
rate making and adopted instead the system of class and com- 
modity rates which universally obtains to-day. In other words, 
they have frankly espoused the principle that transportation 
rates, especially that proportion of them from which they derive 
their revenues for fixed and capital charges, must be levied, like 
taxes, according to the subject’s capacity to pay; and so, if you 
will look into a freight car, you will observe shipments of equal 
weights and sizes moving on the same train from the same 
point of consignment to the same destination, each paying a dif- 
ferent rate for what appears to be an identical service. Rates 
per 100 pounds actually vary from 95 cents for first class to 31 
cents for the sixth class when consigned from St. Louis to 
points in Massachusetts, which is not an exceptional ratio. At 
first we may resent the idea that a private organization should 
formally assume and exercise the power to tax us, and this feel- 
ing doubtless has had much to do with the Government acquisi- 
tion of the railways in other countries; but as necessity knows 
no law and a substantial part of transportation would have 
failed under cost-of-service rates, the American public has long 
acquiesced in this private taxing power. 

It is worthy of note that only the railway has adopted this 
State or social principle in rate making. None of our public 
utilities, such as water, gas, electric, street railway, or tele- 
phone companies, have followed its example; and, indeed, it is 
doubtful if such a program would be permitted them even if 
traffic conditions made it desirable. Although it will appear 
sufficiently clear that the universalization in use of the local 
telephone service will require just the treatment thé railway has 
applied, still we can understand why no telephone company has 
discriminated in its charges in favor of the poorer, potential 
subscribers as the railways have done in favor of the poorer 
paying articles of commerce. It is the object of this chapter to 
show that such a policy is actually necessary and that it is also 
fundamentally ethical and economically sound. 

Ethics of rate making: It is only necessary, I submit, to 
clearly apprehend the relations of the subscriber to his phone 
and to other subscribers to make proof of the above assertion. 


Let us see what are the uses of a phone: 

First. To save A a walk to B's office. 5 

Second. To save B a walk to A’s office. 

Thus my phone is intended, or its functions, as much for 
Jones as for me. From this it follows that having supplied my- 
Self with a phone, society is obligated to supply the conditions 
whereby Jones can similarly provide himself. That is, my 
material interests in the case of the phone, as in the case of 
the road, entitles me to have a phone connection with Jones's 
house, The analogy with the public-road system is obvious, and 
my right to a means of ingress to his premises, now secured by 
general taxation, would seem to be the same in one case as in 
the other. 

Let us suppose, now, that the system cost of maintaining each 
telephone is $15 per annum, of which $6 is the expense of mak- 
ing connections and $9 the charge for depreciation and interest. 
Let us suppose that A earns S2 per day, or $0.20 an hour, which 
would enable him, impelled by its convenience, to subscribe for 
a phone, if he could rent it at not more than $6 per annum. 
On the other hand, let it be supposed that B earns $8 per day, or 
$0.80 an hour, four times the wages of A, and impelled like A, 
would subscribe at a rate of $24 per annum. In that case the 
joint subscriptions of A and B would equal $30, or $15 per 
phone, the gross sum required. In order that A may reach B 
and that B may reach A, why should not the tariffs be formed 
on the theory that would make them both subscribers? Would 
not this be making a like use with the railways of a principle 
just as applicable to a similar state of facts in local communica- 
tion by wire? 

It may be answered that such a proposal amounts to a gross 
discrimination between A and B, and that while the railway 
tariffs do discriminate between the different classes they do not 
discriminate between persons, but merely between inanimate 
commodities. But is there, in fact, any discrimination in either 
case? Is it not the fact that the railway, theoretically at least, 
is simply charging each class for service according to the value 
of such service to the commodity as the only practical mode of 
fully performing the function of transportation? Let us now 
recur to the assumed conditions of the illustration for A and B 
and their telephones. B receives four times the wages of A, 
therefore his time has four times the monetary value of A's 
time. In saving the time of the walk for A the agency renders 
him, accordingly, only one-fourth of the benefit it renders to B. 
Obviously the teriffs assumed in the hypothesis express the 
relative utility of the service rendered to each. 

Now, if A may be taken to represent the phoneless homes and 
offices of the country to which the present nondistinguishing 
tariffs deny this great service, B may be taken to represent the 
body of relatively well-to-do subscribers, about one-sixth of the 
population, who are equally denied access to such phoneless 
population representing the immense body of the people. The 
five-sixths who are phoneless suffer a great inconvenience from 
inability to communicate with each other or the more fortunate 
one-sixth, but it is not improbable that the B class suffer even 
more from their greater need of communicating with the more 
numerous body of society. 

It is a condition, therefore, rather than a theory that con- 
fronts us. If the present class of subscribers had the number of 
accessible persons multiplied by 6, could they complain if the 
tariffs should be based on assignments of the cost of service 
proportioned only to the value of service rendered to the sub- 
scriber, especially if such tariff making were found to be the 
only means, the actual sine quo non, of securing for them the 
required connections or accessibility to society? 

Some such method ultimately must be applied to secure the 
maximum of social service in the local exchange. Society has re- 
sorted to much more aggressive measures in the case of the pub- 
lic road and the common schools. To maintain these agencies it 
levies its tax without regurd to the utility directly resulting to 
the individual taxpayer. He may be a sailor or a bachelor, yet 
civilized mankind adopts but one policy—it is general taxation 
to secure the maximum result, otherwise unattainable. 

Evolution of tariffs: In the beginning the phone was treated 
as the unit of service, und the monthly or annual rates were 
identical, whether for residence or business uses. No difference 
of charge was made even for business houses where the calls 
might be 20,000 a year as against one-tenth that number in 
some quiet office or even less in the residence. The next step 
was to charge a higher tariff for business than for residence 
uses, and this classification still largely obtains in the smaller 
towns where the limited number of subscribers prevents serious 
overuse and financial loss. In the larger cities the differentia- 
tion of the tariffs has proceeded forward to what is called the 
measured-service rate. 
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There is added as an appendix a table giving the local rates 
for a number of countries as perhaps the best means of studying 
the varieties of local rate growth throughout the world. 

While I believe both the economics and the ethics of the sub- 
ject would justify the use of discriminating rates based on the 
yalue of the service to the user, if such rates proved necessary 
to exploit the potential traffic, yet it is not thought necessary 
that they should assume such a form at any time, even if 
judged necessary. The grades of service from one-party exclu- 
sive lines to two, three, or four party lines with graduated 
rates could be made effectually to cover up the merely apparent 
discriminations. The base rates could be made sufficiently low 
for the multiple party lines and sufficiently high for the exclu- 
sive to achieve both revenue and traffic producing qualities, with 
the rate per call alike for all. If eventually, as it is believed 
the event will show, the cent rate proved adequate alone, the 
base rate could be commuted into so many calls—for example, 
base rate, $10, giving 1,000 free calls. Devices for collecting the 
call rates and for registering their number are cheap and have 
reached the practical stage. Ultimately the base rate itself 
might be susceptible of elimination, except temporarily as se- 
curity against loss in improvident new installations of the 
phone, where it might be retained as a guaranty of the neces- 
sary utilization. The rate evolution here described might bring 
us ultimately to the “pay as you use” phone, with a low and 
uniform rate per call for the entire country. 

Local rates: It would be highly desirable, if financially 
feasible, to secure for the phone user a local rate of a cent per 
call, the average statistical receipts per call for postal-telephone 
countries, and approximately the average receipt with the inde- 
‘pendents. Such a rate would, if uniformly available, place the 
phone service within the reach of every American home. No 
‘one should complain of stich a rate, as with our wage levels the 
1 cent is an actually negligible price. Thus, if such a rate can 
be finally rendered compensatory, the local phone charge will be 
completely halved and universal satisfaction with the tariff 
secured. The letter rate, and if not in a few instances the 
postal-card rate assuredly, represents that desideratum at 
present. : 

The closest tariff approaches to the cent-a-call rate are the 
German and Swiss tariffs for measured service with a cent-a- 
call charge. But the Germans have a basal fee besides, and the 
‘Swiss also a basal arbitrary charge amounting, after the second 
year, to $7.72 per annum. Serious apprehension of inability 
to attain the cent rate as an average statistical result need not 
be felt in view of the experience of the American independents 
and foreign postal systems. But grave doubt may be felt as to 
applying such a rate to the metropolitan populations. It will 
be argued that while more than compensatory in the towns and 
villages, on the average, as it has been shown to be, yet in a city 
like New York such a rate would be ridiculous, especially when 
compared with existing New York charges. This is an extreme 
case, it is true, but let us see how the facts stand with respect 
to New York and the rest of the country. 

The Bell reports give the average cost per phone for its entire 
system, excluding the cost of toll lines, as $111 each. The total 
book cost of construction of the New York Telephone Co. is 
given in the report of the public utilities commission as fol- 
lows: 

Number of phones 


k value, less toll lines-_-..------------~---~--~~-_._ 
Investment per phone (Note 1622222 


Thus the cost per phone is but 3 per cent greater than the 
average. The assumption that a metropolitan plant exceeds the 
town and rural so greatly in cost does not seem to be borne 
out. When millions of miles of wire can be massed in a single 
conduit, even though at an underground expense, the cost per 
mile and the maintenance service are greatly reduced. 

It may be justly said, in answer, that while the investment per 
phone does not seriously enlarge for the great cities, the ex- 
change operating expenses do, since a large percentage of the 
ealls (70 per cent in New York) have to be trunked—i. e., the 
‘services of a second operator becomes necessary—and the sery- 
‘ice costs for exchange operators, about 15 per cent of total 
telephone income, may be added to by 50 per cent for this 
peculiar metropolitan condition. This is approximately true 
where the manual telephone system is retained. (Note 18.) 

But no discussion of local rates is actually valid that does not 
explain the use being made in many American cities and other 
countries—Munich, and so forth—of the-automatie system with 
which the subscriber quickly and simply makes his own connec- 
tion, eliminating the exchange operator, and by switching and 
trunking devices reducing the miles of manual wire per phone 


546, 136 
$62, 612, 107 
$115 
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in the most substantial way. There is now but one phone to 11 
persons, and these phones are in the stores and offices, probably 
not more than one home in five being so provided, especially in 
the larger cities. Each city block of fifty or a hundred homes 
has a few subscribers, whose lines, in connection with the auto- 
matic system and its switching and trunking devices, could be 
used as trunks to the central for the multitude of block party 
lines that would follow the introduction of the postal cent-a-call 
rate. The total investment per subscriber might thus be brought 
down to $70 or lower, while the expenses of operation in the 
cities would be reduced by the amount of the expense of ex- 
change operators, One should feel rather hesitant to make the 
above statement if the actual facts of practice and accomplish- 
ment were not before him, In the case of these local rates so 
various and incongruous even within the Bell network, it is sub- 
mitted that while a goal should obtaia toward which the postal 
department would direct its aim, yet the approaches to an ulti- 
mate uniform rate for local services should for a time be experi- 
mental and only tentative in spirit. The widest latitude should 
be given the department to conduct its experimentation, and spe- 
cific freedom to try out its plans in selected places. 

If it be found that metropolitan centers represent a greater 
capital cost per phone, I think it will also be found that such 
phones represent an even greater potential traffic. On a meas- 
ured service basis with postal rates, it is only rational to expect 
a larger number of calls and therefore a larger revenue per 
phone from city subscribers. The average utilization of the sub- 
scriber’s phone is said to be less than 2 per cent of its time 
capacity. We all feel at liberty to write as many letters as we 
wish, but the visitor to New York who is asked first to pay 
the telephone company as much as the street car fare would 
be and then the hotel as much more, if his means are limited, 
is likely to count the cost. 


TENTATIVE RATES. 


For all practical purposes the cost of conducting the agency 
will be nearly the same whether the lines be used at their 
maximum or their minimum capacity. The problem of the rate 
maker is therefore twofold: 

(a) The body of rates must on the average pay the total 
cost of service. 

(b) The particular rate or adaptations of the rate should 
produce the maximum utilization of the agency and thus the 
greatest service to the public. 

Therefore, according to the hypothesis, if the gross annual 
cost of operation were known and the amount of traffic which 
a given rate graduation would result in might be predicated, 
it would be feasible, theoretically, to adjust the rates to gratify 
both maxims. So much for the theory, which, of course, is 
not precisely realizable, although the universality of postal 
operations renders theoretical reasoning highly useful and 
almost accurate, as applied to average periods. What in prac- 
tice is feasible is a system of approximations as to cost and 
traffic; and it is by these methods that private financiers pass 
upon such projects in the establishment of public utilities of 
the various kinds. Applying this method to our subject, let us 
observe the probabilities. 


Cost OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, 


INTERURBAN NETWORK, 


The operation of 220,928 miles of pole line of Western Union 
in 1912 represented expenditures as follows: 


Operating expenses, including rent of leased lines, recon- 


struction, repairs, miscellaneous interest, ete_.......__ $35, 350, 422 


713, 413 
36, 063, 835 


This represents the operating and maintenance expenses of a 
pole-line network identical in mileage with the toll and long- 
distance network, including depreciation on 1,500,000 miles of 
wire, as against about 3,000,000 miles of such telephone wire. 
It also represents the wastes of telegraphic accounting-previ- 
ously set forth, as well as other elements of expense indicated 
as susceptible of elimination under postal operation, e. g., office 
rents, legal expenses, corporate salaries, and so forth, If we 
ignore these savings and add to the total sum interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent on 200,000,000 of Government bonds and 4 per 
cent to cover the depreciation not fully included in the expendi- 
tures statement of the Western Union, and also add 5 cents per 
telegram and 24 cents per call for the extra business to follow 
the proposed reduction in rates, then the table following approxi- 
mately represents an annual fiscal statement for the telegraphic 
and long-distance telephone services under the new system. 


le line and 3,000,000 miles of interurban network $36, , 000 
Additional for depreciation, 4 per cen. 8, 000, 000 
Interest on bonds, 3 per cent 6, 000, 000 
600,000,000 telephone connections, at 24 cents each 15, 000. 000 
300,000,000 extra telegrams, at 5 cents euch 15, 000, 000 

„% hich nan al E S a TE ES EAL 80, 000, 000 


The application of continental rates to this. trafic has pro- 
duced a result of over five long-distance calls per capita per an- 
num in Germany, and our phones double theirs in per capita dis- 
tribution. With reference to the number of telegrams, the New 
Zealand experience, now nine per capita, is presented. From 
all these data it is assumed that under. postal rates the long- 
distance phone traffic would equal the German and half equal, 
at least, the New Zealand development for the telegram. Such 
results in tabulated form would be as follows: 


60, 000, 000 


55, 000, 000 


Obviously the figures as to the prospective traffic can only be 
speculative; but they are no more so than the conditions and 
computations of private enterprises in the same field. 

That the substitution of low-service rates for high ones will 
find a complementary potential traffic inhibited by the higher 
rates has been made sufficiently evident. Yet it seems justifiable 
to add that the experience of the parcel post in giving mobility 
to an immobile but potential express traffic sustains the thesis. 


TELEGRAPH RATES. 


Mr. Chairman, the present telegraph tariffs, beginning with a 
minimum of 25 cents for 10 words, are graduated for increas- 
ing. distances in multiples of 5 cents up to 50, whence the rate 
is 60, 75 cents, and $1. The additional word rates correspond- 
ingly rise from 2 cents to 3, 4, 5, and 7 cents, respectively. These 
rates yield now an average on the message of 48 cents. Special 
rates are given the press on individual messages as set forth 
in an appendix; while the great body of the news is handled by 
the press associations over leased wires, for which the telegraph 
company is commonly paid $20 per mile per annum, the associa- 
tion supplying its own operators. The data are insufficient to 
permit an opinion as to the merit of this lease rate, but since 
it is a wholesale rate it is not so likely to be excessive as the 
individual message rates, 

We have seen that, differing from our postage rates, which 
are quite as low, the telegraph rate here averages about twice 
on the shorter, and on the longer distances from three to four 
times as high as in other countries, } 

Thus, in Germany the rate is 12 cents and 1 cent, with pos- 
sible distances of 700 miles. In the United States the rate for 
a like distance would average 50 cents. There are a few for- 
eign rates lower than the German, but it represents a mean for 
postal-telegraph countries, including New Zealand, with its 
American wage levels. It is not believed that a flat rate for 
all distances in a country so large as the United States could 
be made compensatory without making it too high for the 
shorter—as it is in Russia—and too low for the extreme dis- 
tances of which our country abounds. Tentatively, it is pro- 
posed to adopt the 12-cent minimum, plus a cent per additional 
word, which is typical for postal systems, the 12 cents to em- 
brace but 12 words, counting address and signature. This rate, 
it is proposed, shall be effective for 200 miles. For greater dis- 
tances a rate scale based on the declension of freight rates for 
increasing distances is suggested. Broadly regarded, the railway 
class rates double as the distance quadruples; or, stated in 
mathematical terms, the rate increases in proportion to the 
increase of the square root of the mileage of the journey. This 
law is a recognition of the fact that the terminal service does 
not increase with the lengthening haul, a fact which would 
seem to be of even greater importance for increasing telegraph 
and telephone message journeys. Applying this law to the tele- 
graph message, we should have a result as follows: 

Twelve cents, up to 200 miles. 

Twenty-four cents, up to 800 miles. 

Forty-eight cents, up to 3,200 miles. 

But the above table, which is merely expository, contains 
only three Jumps from coast to coast, while the telegraph com- 
panies have found it prudent to have not less than eight, from 
their 25-cent to their $1 charge, for the most part representing 
increases of 5 cents per advance. The scale following is there- 
fore presented as supplying the necessary gradations, 
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1 The Australian rate is 24 cents, and 1 cont, 
as our own. 


It is thought that the day and night letter services adapted to 
the above rates should be retained, in order that the wires be 
utilized during otherwise idle hours of the day and night, and 
to these should be added a new species of telegram, auxiliary to 
the long-distance conversation. I call it the phone-appointment 
telegram, say, at a flat cent-a-word rate, to be used by parties 
in fixing a definite moment for long-distance talks. Much time 
and annoyance, it would seem, might be saved thus to the parties 
themselves as well as otherwise wasted plant and personnel in 
the preliminaries of the attempt to connect long-distance parties. 

The above tariffs would average a little less than one-half of 
the present telegraphic rates, and it is thought would produce an 
average receipt of 25 cents, somewhat exceeding the average 
21-cent receipt for Denmark on a flat 13-cent minimum and 
1j-cent additional word rate. Such rates, when taken in con- 
nection with the extension of the service to all the post offices, 
homes, and offices reached by the telephone wires, could hardly 
fail, ultimately, to render effective the maximum of business 
and social demand for this form of correspondence. Surely such 
a development is due us. The people of the United States ex- 
ceed all others in the number of letters per capita on identical 
postal rates. It is humiliating to think that we must occupy but 
the eleventh place among the nations in the degree of use made 
of the wonderful telegraph agency. Great Britain, Switzerland, 
France, Norway, and Belgium, all with lower wage levels than 
ours, precede us in this respect, while New Zealand, with wage 
conditions like our own, manages to extend its average citizen 
eight times the telegraph service we get here. And this has 
been done for a generation. Surely the country has paid enough 
for its tory statesmen and monopolistic financiers. 

The toll telephone rate; It has been said that the telegraphs 
have word-miles for sale, and that the limit of their capacity 
might only be reached when the best word-sending devices were 
fully occupied in transmitting words over every mile of their 
wire. It is equally true that the telephone agency has mile- 
minutes to sell, and that its theoretical limit is only reached 
when every wire is conveying a conversation every moment dur- 
ing the year. Such is the theory. In fact, during sleeping hours, 
say from 12 to 6 a. m., there can be but a very reduced demand. 
The conversation unit is 8 minutes in all countries, and ne- 
cording to the reports of the Bell Co. the time consumed in mak- 
ing the connection and the conversation runs from 5 to 7 
minutes, Taking the average as 6 minutes, if a circuit were, 
theoretically, in constant use throughout the year, 87,500 con- 
versations might take place. The German toll and long-distance 
network consists of 19,623 circuits, while the Bell Co.'s net- 
work, reaching about the same number of people, appears to be 
33.164. The number of conversations per circuit in Germany 
was 16.417 in 1910, while on the American system the average 
was but 7.164. It is pertinent to remark, however, that the 
average charge in Germany was less than 4 (0.036) cents, while 
in the United States it was 21 cents. The German rates were 
effective to induce traffic equal to one conversation to each 31 
minutes, or 19 per cent of the theoretically available phone 
time; while the American rates produced one conversation to 
each 73 minutes, or a utilization of about 8 per cent of such 
time. The low utilization in the United States is indubitably 
the result of her higher rates—over five times those of Germany. 
This low utilization is made a matter of observation, if not of 
complaint, in the reports of the American system. 

Unlike the telegraphic agency, where the press and the night 
letter largely preserve the nighttime from waste, while the day 
letter may use the idle moments of the day, little has been done 
in the United States to distribute the distance telephone traffic 
equally throughout even the day hours. In Germany consid- 
erable effort has been made to effect such a distribution. There 
are rates for urgency or immediate demand service, rates for 
regular subscribers at given hours, regular day and regular 
night rates, and monthly contract rates. 


for any distance, with an area as largs 
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Under the operation of postal motives it would be interesting 
to sketch the possibilities of the use which might be made of 
the waste hours from 12 p. m. to 6 a. m. A purely fanciful 


case is presented for illustration. The mother lives in New 
York and her daughter in Chicago. The scale rate is now $6 
for a 38-minute talk, and this talk, purely domestic, never 
takes place between poor people. But the wires are idle, and 
in Germany the rate would be but 48 cents. Why not permit the 
use of the lines during midnight hours at that rate for such 
purpose? The postal rate maker would say, like the railway 
rate maker, “ Well, if it be not diverting higher-priced traffic 
from the day business, anything I get beyond the cost of ex- 
change operator will be velvet to me, and I will open the wires 
to this social traffic at the German rates.“ “ Nonsense,” objects 
the private financier, “such a rate is absurd.” 


Well, let us see as to that. In another part it is shown that 
the total cost of maintaining and operating the interurban 
telephonic network for telegraphic and telephonic uses would be 
about $80,000,000. If half of this represented the telephonic 
share, the cost per mile of wire, exchange service included, 
would be at the rate of $13,333 per 1,000 miles. The New York 
to Chicago wire measures about 1,000 miles, and with return 
wire 2,000 miles; thus the half annual cost of maintenance and 
operation would be $26,666, or about 30 cents per six-minute 
period, counting every moment of the year. These figures are 
not to be taken as accurate, or even approximate, and yet it is 
asserted that the true figure, when secured, will not differ 
enough to impair the case. 

The truth is that the German rate, while not seductive to him, 
might well be introduced during these midnight hours, if the 
private financier did not fear the effect in two directions. It 
would call attention to the abnormal day rate, some ten times 
as high, and might divert a serious proportion of the high- 
priced day traffic to the cheaper service. Perhaps it might 
have been wiser for the gentlemen controlling these really 
postal agencies to have taken the public into their confidence 
and formulated rates designed to secure the maximum utiliza- 
tion of their plants, even if their rates at first appeared utterly 
incongruous. But they are not sure that it would be wise. 
Nor, indeed, can it be very certain that their fears are ground- 
less, considering the state of ignorance and indifference which 
has permitted the agencies to fall into private hands at all. 
Their patriotic night rates might indeed be made the false 
basis of a demand for irrational day rates. And yet this has 
not been the experience of the railways, with their wisely 
discriminatory class and commodity rates. 

The basis for a long-distance rate, it is believed, would include 
(1) the total number of messages likely to be transmitted on 
a given rate—the experience of other countries would afford 
approximate means of computing them; (2) the total cost of 
service divided into units of mile-minutes; (3) the graduation 
of rates for the different hours of the day and night to cor- 
respond with the relative desirability as determined by traffic 
demands; (4) the distribution of wasted or unused plant values 
into special hour rates in a way the least deterrent to the 
demand for the service. Doubtless it would require considerable 
experimentation by the Postal Department to acquire data for 
the use of these bases, but the Postal System would have a 
motive to experiment, and it could rely on the support of the 
public in its efforts. It is highly probable that the result 
would be a very great salvage of telephonic plant life now 
lost, to be devoted to public services, which the present rates 
preclude. 

Expository toll rates: With the object rather of stating the 
conditions of the problems connected with the long-distance 
rates, I am presenting a tentative tariff for the different dis- 
tances up to 1,000 miles. Two administrative purposes are 
sought to be realized, the utilization of the blank period be- 
tween 12 m. and 6 a. m., and the comparatively blank period 
from 6 to 9 a. m., as also from 8 p. m. to 12 m., in the telephonic 
plant day of 24 hours. Conversely, it is sought to cut down 
the traffic peaks one-half between the hours of 9 a. m. and 12 m. 
and 6 p. m. and 8 p. m. 

It is obvious that if the blanks could be partly filled by new 
traffic such business would represent nearly all gain to the 
Postal Department. It is equally obvious, of course, that if 
future increases of traffic during peak periods could be di- 
verted to the comparatively blank periods by sufficiently at- 
tractive rates, a business from three to four times that now 
done could be accomplished on the present capacity of the 
wires. Theoretically the rates should rise with the degree of 
the demand and fall with it in order to scatter or distribute the 
traffic as nearly equally over the 24 hours as possible, and thus 
secure the maximum effective capacity of the plant. With a 


view to illustrate rather than to propose methods for this pur- 
pose the following tariff is presented: 
Long-distance traffic distributing tariff (3-minute units). 


12m. 6a.m. | 9a. m. 8 p. m. to 

to 6 a. m. to 9 a. m. to 12 m. 12 m. 
SR $0.05 . 05 $0.05 
-05 s 10 5 10 
20 30 20 -30 20 
30 -45 30 45 -30 
27 40 27 40 n 
-40 - 60 -40 60 -40 
30 -60 -40 -60 40 
4⁵ -90 -60 -90 -60 
-53 -80 -53 80 83 
-80 1.20 -80 1.20 . 8⁰ 
67 1.00 67 1. 00 67 
A r 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.00 
. 1.04 1.60 97 1.60 97 
. 1.60 2. 40 1. 60 2.40 1.60 
PESTS 1.60 2.40 1.60 2. 40 1.60 
— PAs treo 2.40 3.60 2.40 3.60 2.40 
2.14 3.20 2.14 3.20 2.14 
W 3.20 4.80 3.20 4.80 3.20 
2.67 4.00 2.67 4.00 2.67 
ETSIA AT 4.00 6.00 4.00 6.00 4.03 


1 n agi legram, 1 cent a word. Sunday, week-da 3 
3 ro m. Grertins, — of given rate b 

The busy-hour rates could be very much further reduced in 
the event that the schedule proved effective in more equally 
distributing the traffic. It is for this purpose that the urgency 
rates are made so high; for the five busy hours they are as high 
as at present. Doubtless there is a body of demand that cares 
not for the highness of the rate—most of the present patronage, 
perhaps—if it can secure quick and instantaneous service. This 
character of service is called “urgent” in Germany, and pays 
three times the regular rate for its preference over the regular 
traffic. 

The rates outlined are of seven varieties. The midnight rate 
for social objects slightly exceeding the German day rate; the 
6-to-9 morning rate and the 8-to-12 night rate, designed to 
attract traffic from peak periods; the 9 a. m. to 12 m. and the 
6 to 8 p. m., or peak periods, with the rates purposely left 
high to divert excess demands at those hours to other periods; 
the urgent or quick-service rates; the Sunday rates for social 
uses; and the one-half or one-sixth per minute additional rate, 
for overtime, which corresponds to the first three-minute rate 
since the additional allowance of three minutes for making the 
connection is included in the first charge. 

It will require some years of experimentation to determine 
just what graduation of rates to busy and nonbusy periods of 
the day and night will secure the highest attainable utilization 
of the plant; and the consummation of the lowest rates must 
await, and is dependent on, such a degree of utilization. Mean- 
while the present rates, under the above schedule, run from but 
one-fifth to two-thirds of the existing rates, with it is believed a 
substantial enlargement of plant capacity during peak demands, 
Even if our long-distance traffic carries a rate four times nor- 
mal, and the public service is at perhaps but one-fourth of its 
potential, yet normal, though compensatory, rates would not be 
practicable if the effect was only to exaggerate the peaks and 
thus perhaps require immediate additions to the plant, although 
its average utilization, as shown, might be but a paltry 8 per 
cent of its total capacity. Time and experiment only will 
qualify the rate maker to formulate the most desirable rate 
structure. 

COMPARISON OF PROBABLE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be of interest to ascertain how the ac- 
count would have stood, say, for 1912, had the telephones been 
under postal management, with the telegraph function added. 
Taking the receipts and expenditures of the telephones for 
that year and adding also the receipts and expenditures which 
the superimposing of the telegraph traffic of the telephone net- 
work would have involved, we should have the following state- 
ment: 


Receipts, 1912. 
Telegrams (300,000,000 j——— $75, 000, 000 
Whlenhohe: b nee 243, 327, 611 
UCR: POCA ae eet ina E E eas 318, 427, 611 


Fee ay me OES ts dpe Bay tae oe RRA OTE era. 
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Expenditures: (2 J 3 
jangi 0 ..... 


egrams, 7 cents each „000 
Telephone, operation and maintenance. 28, 444, 000 
Salaries and wages .—.—.— 96, 040, 541 
Rents, real estate — 2,280, 545 
Rentals of conduits, et: 1, 206, 015 
Miscellaneous 402, 784 
—: ——.. ... Ea 12, 411, 516 
Depreciation (Cierget a —..— 40, 755, 657 
Int , 3 per cent, on Government bonds 30, , 000 
Total expenditures 47527 — 232,541, 058 

tésumé : 
Total . ˙ 72 TS EE AE TT 818, 427, 611 
Expenses, interest, and depreciation.._._._.__.._....... 232, 541, 058 
rr ees 85, 886, 553 


The above table substantially reflects what the postal budget 
for 1912 would have been had it conducted the telephone and 
telegraph services over the telephone network upon the exist- 
ing telephone rates, supplemented by the telegraph rates pro- 
posed. It is plain enough that the department will be on safe 
financial ground, with a surplus of over a fourth of its receipts 
to apply to the extension of the service to the farmside and the 
homes of the masses. 

Against this alluring balance it will be urged that the state- 
ment takes no account of the higher wages which the Postal 
System would have paid. Granted; its scale would have been 
higher. But as a future factor it is submitted, as the judgment 
of the telephone engineers, that the reduction of the personnel 
concomitant with the certain introduction of the automatic 
phone much more than meets the difference between private and 


postal wages. 
SUMMARY OF BENEFITS. 


Let us see what our reasoning supports as the advantages to 
be ultimately derived from a postalization of the telephonic 
network, 

(a) A cent-a-word telegram. 

(b) Long-distance rates from one-half to one-fourth those pre- 
vailing. 

(e) A cent a call, local conversation. 

(d) Universal use of the telephone. 

Only item (d) presents an achievement not already attained 
in other countries; i. e., the phone in every man’s house. But 
with item (c) within reach our American wage levels offer the 
highest assurance that a service so cheap and necessary will 
become as universal as the letter service. 

That we can be confident as to the economic feasibility of the 
above service program is indicated by our present postal achieve- 
ments. 

They are: 

(a) The 1 and 2 cent letter rates, good to all our possessions, 
to Canada, Great Britain, and Germany, and to the farms of 
the country. 

(b) The cent-a-pound, or 2 (2.38) mills per mail piece, for 
educational publications consisting of the magazine, the period- 
ical, and newspaper of the country. 

(c) The parcel post, extending to the farm with rates as low 
as 5 cents, against the 25 cents hitherto charged by the pri- 
wately financiered express service. 

Besides these, it dispatches money and pays interest on de- 
posits, insured by the indubitable security of the Nation, and 
performs other services. All these services it renders as cheaply 
as any other postal system, stated in terms of money (except 
Japan), and in terms of price levels performs them, along with 
Canada, for the lowest payments in the world. These are 
some of the advantages of public or postal financiering. And 
we ask no consideration in this comparison for the higher wages 
of the postal employee of the United States or of the higher 
price levels here, nor for the fact that railway mail transporta- 
tion is paid for here, which is commonly not the case elsewhere. 

Of the great advantage which should flow to society in the 
way of relieving the local governing institutions from the strain 
to which they have been subjected by the corrupting influences 
of franchise hunters, it seems unnecessary to do more than refer 
to the experience of San Francisco recited more fully in the 
chapter on social effects. The New York (Bell) Telephone Co. 
recently put forward a claim of $30,000,000 as representing the 
value of the franchise it obtained from the city government to 
lay its wires in the streets. If private capital is to be relied on, 
then such franchises must continue, and if conceded any value 
it is apparent that bribery and corruption, whether frequently 
exposed and punished or not, are likely to continue; and with 
such stupendous amounts involved ordinary virtue in the pro- 
moter and official can only be expected to give way. On both 
economic and social grounds the verdict of the nations has been 
“ postalize ”; and possessing an institution as trustworthy and 


efficient as our postal agency there is nothing to discourage the 
expectation of even higher accomplishments here, 


OBJECTIONS, 


I distinguish the difficulties which attach to any constructive 
program from objections which take the character of funda- 
mental defects in the proposal itself; such difficulties, for ex- 
ample, as the inconvenience of financing the project, the ad- 
justments and readjustments necessary to secure the desirable 
properties in the rates, the extensions of the network to meet 
additional demands, the addition to the Postal Service of the 
numerous personnel essential to the conduct of correspondence 
by wire, and, finally, the effect of competition by the postal 
telegraph on the telegraph lines in private hands, all of which 
may be difficulties and yet not objections. It is meant to meet 
these in an absolutely frank way, and so I shall take them up 
in their order: 

Financing the acquisition: It is assumed that the acquisition 
of the total telephone network, embracing local exchanges, toll 
and long-distance lines, would cost about ten hundred millions 
of dollars. The purchase would, of course, be financed by the 
issue of Government bonds. The question presented is, there- 
fore, whether the marketing of this amount of bonds would be 
So difficult as to render the proposition undesirable. 

Great financing enterprises during recent years have been 
as follows: 

The Panama Canal. 

The United States Steel Co. 

Acquisition of the railways by Japan. 

Acquisition of the railways by Switzerland. 

Acquisition of one-third of the railways by France. 

Acquisition of the national telephone network of Great Bri- 


The plan would not involve the compensation of the owners 
in one gross payment or at one time. While it would, of course, 
be necessary to acquire title and possession of the networks by 
a single process of statutory appropriation, and on the same 
day, it by no means follows that payment for the properties 
would or could be invoked in the same total or single way. 
There are, altogether, some 3,000 companies or distinct legal 
proprietorships of the network, and even the Bell associated 
companies number more than 200. There would, therefore, be 
as many distinct payments as there are different proprietor- 
ships. Moreover, these payments would naturally extend over 
a period of time sufficiently long to enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make its appraisals and ‘the courts to 
adjust such legal questions as to valuation as may arise. It is 
thus apparent that the payments would be distributed through- 
out a period of several years and be decentralized into as jf 
acts of payment as there are distinct legal owners. ‘The ex- 
tension by such postal acquisition of the securities of the super- 
seded companies would be likely to create an equal demand for, 
substitute securities and render it but natural that most of; 
such bond issues would be accepted by the former owners in 
lieu of their displacing private holdings, Thus ample time and 
opportunity to market the bonds necessary would seem to be 
assured, and it is not likely that the program would present any 
difficulties not successfully encountered in financing the Panama 


Extensions of network: This represents a difficulty under 
any kind of proprietorship, but more especially does it repre- 
sent a fundamentad deficiency under private financiering. We 
have seen that the normal action of the private motive will be 
to extend the network only to those points promising sufficiently 
attractive profits. This motive has under our conditions sub- 
stantially worked out its potency, except for the normal in- 
crease from year to year. Nearly every ofice and store and 
the residences of the well to do in the cities have been reached, 
and with these achievements the private financier has attained 
his practical limitation. The homes of the masses he has no 
motive to reach by the only means competent to reach them, 
namely, lower rates devoid of the desirable margin of profit. d 

As a high-priced haberđasher he naturally prefers the pat- 
ronage of the gentry, and, as boldly proclaimed by the Bell 
system, meets demands of the masses with the assertion that 
“ Instantaneous transmission of communications is as yet a con- 
venience of luxury; it is not a necessity, and is still confined 
to the comparatively few, and for that reason should be at the 
cost of the few that find benefit and profit in that use.” 

The experience of the Bell system is that 48 per cent of their 
phones are “business.” Whether this includes hotel-room 
phones does not appear. If half only of the phones are in the 
residences, we should have about 4,000,000 out of 20,000,000 
homes supplied with phones, or one in five, embracing the 20 
per cent of the population that is rich enough to patronize 
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this alleged “luxury.” It is not fair to expect that extensions 
to the other 80 per cent will be made by merely profit-seeking 
capital. 

In the legislation proposed all existing agencies for extension 
and new development, together with important additional ones, 
are put in service. That is to say, individuals, associations, 
and corporations, together with the Postal Department, the 
municipalities, counties, and States, may engage in the work of 
extension of the system under license from the Postmaster 
General. They may operate them themselves, or have them 
postally operated, but the right to postalize the ownership is 
reserved upon paying a price for the extensions which shall not 
be so low as to discourage nonpostal construction. The above 
methods have been successfully employed by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to assure freedom and adequacy of railway develop- 
ment under a régime of State ownership and management, and 
there is every probability that these methods would prove effec- 
tive to secure the maximum of telephonic extension in the 
United States. : 

Rate adjustments: It is of the highest importance that there 
should exist complete flexibility in the rate structure. Private 
financiering until the recent era of regulation possessed this ad- 
vantage for use as its motive might impel. There is a disposi- 
tion to associate postal rates with the inertia of Congress and 
the inflexibility of our statutes. This objection is a fundamental 
one, but it is provisional none the less. If Congress undertook 
to make the rates, as it does the rates of postage, and gave no 
administrative power to the Postal Department to revise such 
rates, as it did in the case of the parcel post, then I should con- 
sider this objection to be a serious one indeed. But Congress 
has already shown that it can distinguish between what is a 
legislative and what is an administrative function. It has not 
undertaken to make freight rates or express rates, and recently 
delegated to the Postmaster General the power to revise the 
parcel-post rates and weight limit. The rate-making function is 
treated as administrative elsewhere and, moreover, the legisla- 
tion proposed does not undertake to formulate the rates at all, 
but vests that duty with the postal administration under the 
restriction that the rates shall be revised from time to time in 
order to make them compensatory and to promote the public 
service. 

The personnel: In the 1912 census the total number of em- 
ployees is given as 183,361. This compares with approximately 
300.000 employees in the Postal Service. who, to an extent, 
would replace the telephone personnel. More than half of the 
telephone employees—96,322—were exchange operators, and of 
these 94.360 were girls and women. - Improvements in telephone 
practice, the automatic switchboard now being installed abroad 
and in prospect, involve the elimination of nearly all exchange 
operators, so that the future telephone personnel need not ex- 
ceed relatively one-half the present number. Two difficulties 
will be urged as involved in acquiring this personnel. First, 
probable postal hesitancy to eliminate the employee as mechan- 
ical improvement renders him unnecessary. This difficulty will 
‘happily take care of itself. The exchange operators are girls, 
and experience, as reported in a study of the Bureau of Labor, 
shows that the average time of their employment is less than 
three years, when their service is terminated by marriage. 
This is also the experience in Great Britain, I am informed by 
the British postmaster general. Accordingly, by simply refusing 
to fill the vacancies, the necessary reduction of the exchange- 
operator force will accomplish itself within a period sufficiently 
brief for improvement purposes. 

The other difficulty that may be urged is that increases of 
wages and reduction of hours of service will be asked by the 
personnel and conceded by the Government. This is probably 
true. But is it an objection?’ Would it not, on the whole, be 
socially desirable that some of the savings of unification and 
postalization should go to the necessary employees to lift them 
to the wage and service level of the postal personnel? The 
rank and file of the latter are admittedly better paid and their 
working conditions more favorable than employees in nearly 
Similar private employments. But instead of being an objec- 
tion, this fact may fairly be appealed to as supportive of pos- 
talization. The employees should be placed in the protected 
classified list and their wages and conditions of employment, 
like the rates, left plastic until, through experience, the Postal 
Department has developed a complete system of regulations for 
the service. If it be feared that the efficiency of the employees 
in work done might not be as great for the future, reference is 
confidently made to the efficiency tables in former pages, where 
the Bell performance per employee is compared with the pub- 
licly conducted telephones of other countries, and then again 
to a comparison of our own postal performance with those 
countries. The student can not be left in doubt as to the ver- 


dict, which is highly creditable to the American postal work- 
man. 

Telegraph competition: The acquisition of the telephonic net- 
work alone, as proposed, would leave the telegraph lines undis- 
turbed in the hands of their present owners. But the postal 
system would engage in telegraph business over the telephone 
wires, at least to the extent of transmitting individual mes- 
sages. This would mean, of course, competition with the tele- 
graph companies. President Vail, of the Western Union, is of 
the opinion that it need not fear such a situation, and asserts: 

There is not a single instance of telegraph and telephone con:panies 

ated by private corporations in competition with Government oper- 
ation where the private service is not better than the Government, and 
prance. against unprofitable Government operation, if untrammeled 
y Government interference. (Bell report, 1911, p. 40.) 

Since Mr. Vail spoke as president alike of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., its 
major stockholder, this difficulty would seem to be answered 
for the Western Union, which, having granted none, asks no 
quarter from the public. The opinion of the Mackay com- 
panies as to Government competition is not available, but, even 
if unfavorable, it is submitted that it is estopped to complain, 
It went into the field itself with a deliberate. purpose of com- 
petition, and its activities so far have been merely to duplicate 
the preoccupying lines of its rival. But this company is even 
under more distinct duty not to complain of postal rivalry. 
When, in the eighties, the Government was ahout to give the 
public a postal telegraph at reduced rates, it came forward and 
asked the Government to desist, giving it the formal assurance 
that it would, as fast as its lines were extended, give the public 
as low or lower rates. 

The result was that the Government forbore at that time 
to postalize. Instead of keeping its promise this system joined 
hands with the Western Union to eliminate the popular 10 
and 15 cent rates in existence, raising them to 25 cents, and 
has since maintained an effective agreement with it to keep 
the telegraph tariffs of the United States the highest in the 
world. A flagrant violator of its pledge to the public to furnish 
it the reasonable rates the Government was about taking 
measures to provide, it surely can not now contend that the 
people should give heed to any opposition it may make. 

Such opposition might take the form of claiming that the 
telegraphic lines should be immune from competition. That is, 
in effect, that the telegraph companies refusing to give the 
public the benefit of competition in rates, the postal agency 
should not be permitted to do so. Many persons will fall to 
see any distinction between the competition of the post office 
and express companies and the like procedure with the tele- 
graph companies. It may be urged by the latter companies that 
they should be purchased and not be subjected to competition 
from the Government. There are two circumstances prevent- 
ing such a course, for one of which—the second—the companies 
are responsible. First, in posssession of the telephone network 
the telegraph lines would be only an unnecessary and very 
expensive adjunct to the Post Office; second, the telegraph 
lines notoriously are so water-logged by false capitalization 
that the maxim “caveat emptor” obviously applies itself, and 
no Government could risk their forcible appropriation. If 
abandoning Mr. Vail's position that postal competition need 
not be feared, it be argued that such competition will reduce 
the value of the properties and that the people should shoulder 
the loss by buying the properties without needing them, then 
a question of ethics is presented to be answered by another 
question of ethics, thus: Should the people, who have suffered 
from exorbitant telegraph rates for generations, now also be 
made to unpocket besides the amount of capitalization of the 
declining telegraph institution merely that their owners, who 
took the profits with the chances of the enterprise, may escape 
the results of the progress of mechanical civilization? On what 
ethical theory can a few thousand stockholders ask that the 
obsolescent losses of private property shall be shifted from 
them to the innocent taxpayer of the country? 

It does not follow, however, that the gloomy picture of injury 
to the telegraph companies shall come true, There are several 
reasons for a more hopeful view. The competition would not 
extend to the whole field of telegraphic activity. With ref- 
erence to much of it their rates are not so unsatisfactory. For 
example: 

First. The Associated Press business. 

Second. The stock-quotation business. 

Third. The patronage of those who do not object to higher 
rates. 

Fourth. Lease of the wires to various business demands. 

Fifth. The growing demands of the railways for such wires 
which are mostly located favorably for railway use. 
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All of these varieties of business would likely remain to the 


companies unimpaired, as also their cable traffic. With proper 
initiative and the elimination of the nonpaying offices, as also 
the use of devices to economize on their extravagant telegram 
accounting, it is not apparent why fair returns on the fair value 
of their property should not follow. At all events, no claim 
should be made by them for a charitable purchase of their lines. 
until they have exhausted their ability to “make good” under 
the new conditions, If they succeeded, there would be no 
problem of charity to deal with. If they failed, we should know 
in what degree and the exact character of the problem. 

The wireless: The startling character of the discoveries and 
innovations involved in the wireless method of communication 
may suggest to some the possibility that it may be applied to 
the domestic, or, rather, land and municipal, correspondence, 
and thus perhaps diverting the correspondence from the wires, 
place them on the scrap heap. This phase of the matter has 
been carefully inquired into, with the result that the Govern- 
ment experts declare such a prospect to be baseless. They ex- 
plain that the method of the wireless is by the principle of dis- 
turbance of the medium—that is, by waves which disturb the 
ether between the point of sending and the point of receiving 
the message; indeed, the waves actually extend backward as 
well as in the direction of the address. This is illustrated by 
the wavelets caused by the throwing of a stone into a pool, 
which move equably in all directions. 

If many persons were throwing stones in such a pool at the 
same time, the wavelets would commingle and lose their iden- 
tity or definition. Just so when the wireless messages are be- 
ing sent from different stations, attuned alike, a confusion of 
vibrations results and the messages can not be deciphered be- 
cause of the “interference” thus caused. It is true that at- 
tuning to different wave lengths is possible and, when cor- 
rectly done, the interference is avoided. But the limits within 
which this distinguishing of wave lengths can eren mathe- 
matically be carried is said not to exceed 33 in number; and so 
the nature of things would prevent more than 33 stations work- 
ing constantly between two points. Thus, the Government 
scientists affirm that no development of any now known prin- 
ciple of communication can take the place of the telephone 
wires where selectiveness and secretiveness are necessary in the 
message. A wireless message flares itelf to the whole world 
and correspondingly attuned instruments must listen. Thus, in 
a city where a half million phones are employed, or even in the 
smallest exchanges, it is apparent that the nonconducted or un- 
isolated wireless message is out of the question for meeting the 
requirements of the telephone. For trans or intra oceanic uses 
where the number of communications is at its lowest, or even 
in uninhabitable districts like Alaska, with great distances to 
traverse, the wireléss offers an ideal and economical agent, and 
for such fields its future would seem to be unrivaled. It is a 
supplement to and not a substitute for existing telephone 
agencies. 

It is important, however, that provisions should be made to 
meet the contingencies of future discovery and invention in or- 
der to deyote them to their greatest usefulness for society, and 
it is for this reason mainly that a monopoly of all electrical 
forms of communication is reserved in the bill to the Postal 
Department. Z 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST POSTALIZATION. 

Perhaps the arguments against our Postal System discharg- 
ing the whole function of communications, as is done nearly 
universally elsewhere, have been best stated by Mr. Vail in his 
report as president of the Bell system for 1913. Beginning 
with the assertion that the owners of the property would not 
suffer, since they would be fully compensated, he makes the 
objections which I shall now preceed to consider. Should it be 
self-sustaining? Mr. Vail: 


Should Government operation be self-sustaini 
cance, entirely maintained and operated out of 
should such Pat idea be operated at a char; 
the cost of the whole public for the benefit of a part? ‘There may be 
some things which should be made free and convenient for the whole 

ublic eyen at the expense of the public revenues, but the telegraph and 
elephone are not of them. 


The answer to this is, of course, a formal “Yes.” The re- 
ceipts ought at least to balance expenditures. But this has a 
meaning of more potent significance under the rules of public 
finance than it possesses with the private financier. For him 
each exchange must be self-sustaining—unless it is maintained 
to overcome a rival. He could not rationally be expected to 
say: There is a point that needs an exchange; it will not be 
self-sustaining, but I will maintain it, and pay its losses out of 
my profit from the other exchanges.” He would be a fool to 
establish any exchange that did not promise a profit. Con- 
yersely the postal financier, with a maximum of public service 


in its full signifi- 
ts own revenue, or 
on general revenue at 


in view, will make the fat agencies replenish the lean; will 
borrow from the postal profits at metropolitan ceuters to estab- 
lish and maintain the star and rural routes, over a million miles 
in extent. The Bell system has for this reason wholly neg- 
lected the countryside, and bars the workman's residence in 
even the city by its prohibitive rates, while the postal agency 
is giving us the most extraordinary rural and city carrier serv- 
ice the world now knows. 

Before the parcel post eliminated it with a substantial surplus 
the postal “deficit” was made the excuse for such attacks as 
were made upon the efficiency of the Postal System.“ 

It may be said, with regard to the postal deficits, they repre- 
sent only a small part of the amount of social service rendered 
under statutory public policies for which the public is not 
directly called upon to pay. The franking privilege (1.85 per 
cent of the total postal service), the carriage and handling of 
second-class matter for educational purposes constitutes 29.24 
per cent, carried at about one-seyenth its proportional cost; these 


are the items which take the form of a “ deficit,” only because 


the department has no “ public-service” statement showing the 
amount and value of service rendered, like a railway does. If 
such a table were presented there would be no deficit, but a 
surplus of very many millions, quite as many millions as the 
telegraphs and telephones show as the profits of their private 
financiering. This very clearly appears when we charge to the 
franked matter and the second-class educational mail pieces 
the rates charged on other postal matter. Thus only 5.19 per 
cent of postal revenues are derived from the 29.24 per cert of 
the total postal services devoted to such second-class matter, 
and no revenues from the 1.85 per cent of such service given to 
franked and penalty matter. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that 25.90 per cent of the 
postal service goes unaudited, and that a correct statement of 
its services would credit its receipts with that additional amount. 
In that event the department would have shown a surplus at all 
times since the war, and in 1912 a surplus of more than 
$60,000,000, 

The objection to the postal deficit fails, moreover, to com- 
prehend the distinction between private and public financiering. 
The test of success in the former is the degree of profit it brings 
the private investor; in the latter the test is the degre> of 
social service rendered. This argument of a deficit might be as 
well made—and doubtless would be if the financial motive 
existed for making it—against the public roads, schools, and 
colleges, not to say the churches and other eleemosynary insti- 
tutions which are all expenditures and show no audited fiscal 
profit. But the challenger has disavowed such standards of the 
private financier and proposes to justify its tenure òf these 
public monopolies on social service principles. Even so, it can 
not call that a deficit which simply represents unaudited sery- 
ices to the Nation, performed at its command upon grounds of 
settled educational public policy. Moreover, these deficits are 
in another sense chargeable to the influences of the private 
financier who has succeeded for 40 years in debarring the postal 
system from the very profitable function of the parcel post. 
Had this business been in its hands the department would have 
shown no deficit, but surpluses in much the greater number of 
years. The initiatory experience of the very limited service we 
now enjoy shows that even with the most substantial redue- 
tions in the rates the service is highly profitable to the depart- 
ment. 

I present a statement showing the financial results where the 
postal institutions are exercising the telephonic and telegraphic 
functions in connection with the mail. 


Financial results, reccipts, and erpenditures of postal kee in respect 
to mail, telegraph, and telephone services. (1910) (3). 


Surplus, 

$22, 678, 361 

729, 27 
276, 039 3,989,489 
51,689 1,099, 577 
688, 373 8,922, 676 
45, 874 22,330,417 
779, 415 5,561, 687 
922, 408 5, 342, 213 
881,235 15, 326, 883 
849,538 606,629 
786, 553 358, 391 
222,406 34,632,112 
684, 5 1,567,905 
495, 639 
692, 988 
124, 335, 217 


Such are the results with the postal establishments completely 
exercising their normal functions. Who can doubt that our so- 
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‘ealled postal deficits represent the deprivation of those profitable 
functions which the express companies and the wire agencies for 
40 years have succeeded in diverting from our Postal System. 

FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Vail’s view of these is as follows: 

The functions of government and the causes of its being are “ con, 
trol” and “regulation "—control of the individual and regulation of 
the community so far as is necessary to secure the en joyment of life, 
liberty, and happiness by all, and “control” or r. ation” of any- 
thing that might in any way become a menace to the social organization 
or to Its individual members. i 

To the extent that anything is a necessity in its absolute sense to 
the enjoyment of life and health—the absence of which would endanger 
the 1 as a whole—it is a proper function of the Government 
either to provide it or to see that it is so provided as to bring it within 
the reach of every individual member of society, even to provide it for 
all at the cost of the general revenue, 

A sufficient supply of potable water available to all is a necessity. 
The street car, the electric Nght, the telephone, or telegraph are - 
veniences of the highest importance, but are not necessities in the 
foregoing sense. 


Water is a necessity, but so is food, clothing, heat, shelter, 
and if all these productive agencies were to be taken over by 
the State it would be almost completely socialized. I do not 
think “ necessity,” in the sense Mr. Vail suggests, is the test 
which conservative people will consider applicable. They will 
much prefer the rule of the economists, who confine the activi- 
tles of the State to those monopolies that are superior to the 
influences of competition” and in which the social-service mo- 
tive is necessary to realize the maximum utilization of the plant 


and working force; and this, as we have seen, becomes almost 


entirely a question of the lowness of the price at which the 
product can be sold and depends but little on the kind of 
necessity characterizing the demand for the product. 

THE TELEPHONE ESSENTIALLY A MONOPOLY. 


Telephone and care systems operated under common control can 
avoid duplication by making use of the same wires. 

For practicability of management, 8 of operation, or efficiency 
of service there should be one combined telephone and telegraph sys- 
tem. This has been the Bell contention and this is the conclusion 
reached by the Post Office Committee and by congressional advocates 
of Government ownership, who say in substance that the telephone and 
telegraph should constitute one system, and that a monopoly, 


Upon this point the agreement is complete. There should be 
a monopoly. It is only to be decided whether in its operation 
the postal or the private motive should govern. The private 
motive makes its rates and builds its extensions in obedience 
to the right of the investor to seek the highest profit, and this 
means low utilization per unit of capital engaged. The postal 
motive makes its rates and extensions with a view to the great- 
est publie service, and this means the maximum of utilization 
and service to society. 

REGULATION, 

The Bell system, as against the adyocates of social service 
and popular rates, falls back on “ regulation.” ; 

Government regulation can effectually curb “ monopoly“ and “ selfish 
exploitation” and make them useful without destroying them by sub- 

inating them to the public for the public rast tag Government 
ownership and operation would destroy individual itiative; they 
would create monopoly and increase and strengthen its evils by placing 
it in the control A oficials and servants responsible only to themselves 
as a political party and parts of the organiza 
the Chief Executives. 

In answer to the “regulation” proposal the following ques- 
tions are suggested: 

First. Could the regulating tribunal order our telegraph rates 
cut in half? 

Second. Could it order the telegraph companies to maintain 
service at all points where we have post offices? ° 

Of course it is obvious that either order would bankrupt the 
telegraph companies, whereas as a postal side service both 
results are within the reach of postal operation. 

Third. Would the regulating tribunal order the introduction 
of rates that would yield only a 3 per cent return to investors? 

Fourth. Would it declare “the average toll and long-distance 
rates elsewhere are less than one-third those of the United 
States?” They must be reduced in that proportion here. 

Fifth. Would it declare “ the Independents collect less than a 
cent a local call for their service on the average; the Bell rates 
average more than twice as much”? ‘The Bell system must 
adopt a universal cent-a-call rate. 

Certainly no sane regulating tribunal would take any such 
liberty with another man’s property. The implication that 
popular or postal rates or service will be atfained through 
“ regulation ” is, if really meant, simply insincere. 

„Regulation“ will not accomplish the postal objects of uni- 
versal and cheap communication simply because society has 
no right to take chances with other people’s property. It may 
take chances with its own. You go to the Postmaster General 
and say, Cut your rates in two and your traffic will double 
and the service to the public will be similarly doubled.” - This 
is, in fact, what was said to the Postmaster General as to 


tion which made or unmade 


parcel-post rates. (10)—and this is what he did, cutting the 
rates from 4 to 1 and from 3 to 1 cent a pound on the shorter 
zones—and the traffic has more than doubled while the profits 


have not suffered (9). Even a small deficit for experimental 
purposes would be justified, especially if the rate were elastic 
and the Postal Department could protect itself by adjustments 
of the rate. If you start out with the assurance that the service 
would be doubled and the deficit would be 1 per cent, to ulti- 
mately disappear with the development of the traffic, a public- 
service agency like the post office would be more than justified, 
because in that instance it is losing 1 per cent in one pocket 
but it is making 100 per cent in the other pocket—the people 
and the Postal System being identical terms. 

The naturally different disposition of the private functionary 
in such a situation was illustrated by the action of the Bell 
system with the Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph Co. case, where 
it raised the telegraph rate from 15 to 25 cents when it secured 
control, and thereby reduced the telegraphic traffic by nearly 
one-half. 

this experience Mr. Vail remarks: 

e Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph has bee t 1 
of the evils of pratas Operation: WEF this sin; d tine of some 50 ition 
in length should have been selected is difficult to understand. Any line 
situated under such fayorable conditions, doing business only between 
two la cities, should and could be operated at rates which could 
not apply to lines or systems which take business from and to all 
points, while the peculiar conditions under which this particular line 
G — put it absolutely outside of comparison, whether with other 
JVC 

n 
have been obtained with little effort. . 

Built in 1878 by some linemen as a speculation, it was sold to some 
members of the boards of trade of Chicago and Milwaukee and incor- 

rated with a stock of $50,000, The business of this line was con- 

ed almost exclusively to messages from floor to floor of the two 
boards, to news service, and to leasing private lines. While it ac 
cepted other service, it had no organization to and did not deliver or 
collect messages except by telephone. The company apparently made 
Targo poroms; but it must have been at the expense of mainienance and 
dep ation, for later on the company was reorganized, with a capital 
stock of $50,000 and $50,000 of bonds, and the lines reconstructed. 
This new company operated until 1905, when it went into receiver- 
ship, and the lines were operated by the receiver until 1907, when it 
was offered for sale, and the Chicago and the Wisconsin telephone 
companies, needing additional lines, eee it in connection with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for toll and long-distance tele- 

hone business, This was five years before an interest in the Western 

nion was acquired or contemplated. 

The lines are now used for telephone business principally. 

We learn from the above that the line doubled its functions 
at the same time it nearly doubled its telegraphic rate. It 
went into use as a telephone line as well as a telegraph line. 
and secured two sources of income instead of one. This would 
mean that its expenses of upkeep and maintenance would be 
divisible between both functions. And yet the telegraph rate 
was raised 60 per cent. Just so. It is what any private indi- 
vidual would do—seek as much profit from his property as he 
could. But it seems pertinent here to ask, Where was the 
regulator? What patron had enough interest in his 15-cent 
rate to pay the expenses of calling upon the regulator? And 
if he had called upon him, what would have likely resulted? 

In a larger sense the whole theory of regulation, when ex- 
tended beyond the point of eliminating competition and dis- 
criminations, seems to have broken down, especially when ap- 
plied to the tariffs, even of our railways. We have found thut 
we can not take from the investor his right to determine the 
rate of interest he shall secure without breaking down his initi- 
ative as an investor. The old investment we can subject to any 
rate of interest the courts will sanction. But in fixing such a 
rate we have killed the investor's spirit for new enterprises. 
He will refuse to take the chances of loss where the possibili- 
ties of profit are restricted to any percentage which the public 
may consider rational and moderate. A rate of return, say, 8 
per cent, as maintained by the Bell system, even for a property 
national in scope, is likely as low as the private financier can 
work with and induce the flow of new capital. And yet the 
difference between a telephone rate that had to carry 8 per 
cent for capital charges and a postal-telephone rate that had to 
carry but 3 per cent would probably determine the feasibility 
of reducing the average rates of the Bell system—1.86 cents per 
local call—to 0.93 cents, the average of the rest of the tele- 
phone institutions of the world. 

GOVERNMENTAL OPERATION AND EFFICIENCY. 

Government administration is more or less a game of politics, and 
while with Government operation it may sometimes be possible to have 
efficiency it will always be impossible to have economy, 

This is a mere assertion utterly at variance with the facts. 
The efficiency of our telegraphic agencies, in work done per 
worker, has been shown to be but 8 telegrams per day as 


exam 


ny is well known. 
Uustration, it could 


‘against 10.9 for the worker in New Zealand, although the 


former had a daily traffic supply of 41 messages per office as 
against 12 for the latter. And although wages are higher in 
New Zealand the operative cost of the telegram there is ahgut 
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one-half what it is here. In the matter of the telephone we 
similarly find the Bell system ranking but ninth in product per 
employee, while our Postal System in product per employee 
ranks second at least, and perhaps first, among the nations of 
the world. In the light of the facts presented under the title of 
“ Btticiency * the quoted declaration can fairly be dismissed. 
NEW ZEALAND, 
Mr. Vail: 


Why New Zealand’s experience should be put forth so prominently 
as a reason for Government operation is difficult to unde d. It is 
a fringe of people on a narrow circumference of the islands. It is a 
country of recent settlement and many social experiments. It has one- 
thirtieth the area and one-hundredth the population and a debt alread 
equal to one-third of that of the United States. If the so-called a 
vantages of Government operation are the cause of the debt, the United 
States wants none of it. 

New Zealand has been selected because it is, in price and wage 
levels particularly, the fairest comparison. If you compare 
with European rates, the answer of dissimilar and lower wages 
is at once made. In a comparison of the American wires with 
those of New Zealand all the conditions—wages, hours of labor, 
density of population, pole line per 100 inhabitants, supply of 
traffic per office—are favorable to cheap operation in the United 
States. The truth is that our telegraph agencies are, eco- 
nomically speaking, a carnival of waste, which only their 
managerial interests can find a motive to defend. Private initi- 
ative—what is it worth when it neglected to add the telephone 
conversation to the telegraph wire while postal systems were 
actually doing so? 

It is suggested that the publie debt of New Zealand is nearly 
one-third as great as ours. Perhaps; but New Zealand owns 
her telegraphs, her telephones, and her railroads, and the 
United States owns nothing. 

TELEPHONE DENSITY. 


Mr. Vail: 

In the United States there are 9.7 stations (telephones) to each 100 
population—more than double that of any other 5 early six 
times that of Great Britain, over thirteen times that of nee, more 
than four times that of Switzerland. There are nearly 2,500,000 tele- 
phones in rural habitations in the United States—nearly one to every 
two strictly rural habitations. 

This is the one fact of real importance presented in the ar- 
gument for the private financing of this branch of communica- 
tion. But the same fact is true of the American automobile, 
and the disproportion is even greater, although the automobile 
properly enough is under private financing in those countries. 

The relative density of our telephones, like the automobiles, 
is a coincidence of our social wealth. It may never happen that 
the working ciasses of Europe can afford a telephone, even at 
the cent-a-call rate (plus $7.72 annually after second year) 
universal in Switzerland. But such a rate here would place 
ihe telephone within the reach of the home haying an income 
of $700 a year and make the use of the telephone as extensive 
as the action of the Postal System. This would result from our 
higher wage levels. And with the introduction of the auto- 
matic telephone and the consequent reduction of the invest- 
ment per telephone and the operative cost a cent-a-call rate, 
competent authorities assure us, would prove amply com- 
pensatory. 

THE TOLL AND LONG-DISTANCE RATES. 

Of this, Mr. Vail observes: 


It is claimed that telephone-toll and long-distance charges of the 
Bell system are excessive as compared with government-owned plants 
of Europe. This is not the fact if the service given is considered. The 
charge for the immediate service, which is the ordinary service given 
by the Bell system, is higher than for the ordinary service, which is 
a deferred service, given by those systems, but it is not higher than 
their charge for immediate service; where immediate service is given, 
if at all, it is from two to three times that for ordinary. 


That the facts may be before us I reproduce the rates: 
Long-distance tariffs. 


z 
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(a) Sweden. 3 

b) France. . 24 

c) Italx 7 e) 34 

d) Belgium.. Š pi 35 

Na x n) .38 

f) Denmark. ..............2--02 co 3 1 5 33 
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k) Germany --- -24 (o) 8 
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p) United States (Bell) -60| (p) 1.80] (p) 3.00 (p) 4.20 


Norz.— The letters preceding the name of each country are used to 
identify the countries to which the rates given for 300, 500, and 700 
miles belong- 
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These are ordinary rates quoted for other countries. So is 
the Bell rate; it is the only rate it has. Some of the other 
countries have other rates, e. g., the “urgent” (Note I 
your business will not wait and you must have the communica- 
tion at once, you may push the “ ordinary” patron aside and 
secure a preferential use of the line by paying. 

The same characteristics obtain with the telegram in many 
instances. The American companies have but one rate, the 
ordinary, which is twice that elsewhere, and even more for 
long distances. In other countries a preferential service can 
be purchased by paying a double rate. But people make no 
more use of that privilege in those countries than they do 
here of the privilege of having the telegram repeated back, to 
assure its accuracy, by the payment of a double rate. 

Let it be conceded, for analysis sake, that the American 
service is, in effect, preferential. With the result, as is stated, 
that the wires from New York to Chicago are in use less than 
one-third of the working 10 hours of the day, is there any more 
occasion that all such service should be “ preferential” or 
“immediate” than that all letters should carry special-delivery 
stamps? What about the potential traffic that would move at 
a “take-your-turn” rate of one-third or one-fourth the Bell 
rates, but which is inhibited by the preferential rates? Is a 
great public agency of communication justified in confining its 
service to the merely preferential class; in denying its facilities 
to the ordinary traffic of our country? Suppose the railways 
should say, “ We shall henceforth run only Pullman cars and 
the rate shall be three times the rate in the day coach.” Our 
American long-distance telephone institution is copying the 
methods of the king's haberdasher who does not want the 
patronage of the $25-a-suit man, but who has a minimum of $50 
to drive him away. But there are haberdashers who will 
serve the common man at his price. Our telephone monopoly 
excludes him in most cases. 

But these postal establishments also carry rates that are 
lower than the ordinary. Their night rates are as follows: 
France, from 9 p. m. to 7 a. m., three-fifths, and by monthly con- 
tract, two-fifths of day rates; Italy, 9 p. m. to 6 a. m., 20 per 
cent less, by contract, 40 per cent less on 6-minute, 50 per cent 
on 12-minute, and 60 per cent on 18-minute calls; Denmark, 
night, about 50 per cent reduction; New Zealand, night rates, 
one-half of day rates; Germany, night, monthly subscription, 
one-half day rates; and Hungary, night, one-half rates for 
press. My experience and information is that the Bell system 
is withdrawing its night rates. In view of the highly satis- 
factory state of its finances, is it not pertinent to inquire why? 

Mr. Vail admits the financial feasibility of these cheaper rates: 


Even at the higher wages pas in this country, a deferred or waiting 
telephone service, more satisfactory and more dependable than the 
foreign service, could be given at rates more or less egual to the foreign 
rates for such service, notwithstanding that the companies here must 
pay capital charges, including dividends, all administration expenses, 
taxes, and other charges. 


This admission is almost startling. Why are such rates not 
given, then? 
Mr. Vail replies: 


a service is not given because our public demands a better 
service. 


But the Bell system can give them both just as the postal 
systems do. 

Again: 

In the Bell system the toll and exchange service is immediate; that 
is, the customer is given service when he calls for it and not put on 
a waiting list and made to await his turn. Sufficient operating facili- 
ties are provided for all the normal peaks of load. The foreign Govern- 
ment-owned plants used for comparison only provide facilities for 
the average load. Customers must await their turn, which during cer- 
tain times of the day means hours, not minutes. Such deferred service, 
causing an even and continuous load during active hours, more than 
1 the possible service which can be given by operators and 
plant. 


The italics are Mr. Vail’s, 

Now, we know, if Mr. Vail knows, and he has a full oppor- 
tunity of knowing, that, despite our high-wage levels, the postal- 
telephone rates of other countries are feasible here. No one 
would object to their retaining the present rates for their imme- 
diate or urgent service, and that done, certainly no patron 
should have reason -to oppose their giving long-distance rates 
“more or less equal to the foreign rates for such service.” 

According to Mr. Vail his stockholders would welcome the 
change. He says: 


Deferred service bears to profitable en of the telephone the 
relation of the “strap hanger,” or stander,” to transportation service, 
but with this difference: The “strap hanger,” or “stander,” is getting 
some return for his discomfort ; he is getting to his destination—that ta, 
accom g his object. The deferred-service telephone user, while 
waiting, is not getting anything or anywhere; he is sacrificing his 
time re possibly jeopardizing the purpose for which he wants the 
connection, 


1914. 
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But what does that signify if the patron prefers it, because 
he can not pay the preferential rate, but can wait, or because 
he can make more money waiting or the matter at hand does 
not require momentary attention. Suppose he is a drummer in 
New York and his child ill 500 miles away. The “immediate” 
service rate is $3, half or more of his daily wages. He can not 
afford that. But the average continental rate for that distance 
is only 37 cents. He is at his hotel, and can put in a waiting 
call, and perhaps save a sleepless night. And Mr. Vail admits 
that this is practicable. Yes; and as profitable as the “strap 
hanger to the transportation service.” 

All this has been true, I presume, for as long a period as 
these low rates have obtained with postal institutions. 

What a commentary on the private conduct of a postal func- 
tion; what a commentary on the boasted efficacy of “ regu- 
lation.“ We have some 40 State public-service commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, each with power to 
act. The above statements have been before them since the 
early part of 1914; not one of them has acted, despite the 
well-known fact that the individual patron can hardly have a 
sufficient financial stake in the matter to undertake a proceeding 
on his own account. Finally I present this: 

Mr. Vail: 


R lation by commissions of high standing, composed of individuals 
of ability and integrity and good impartial judgment, is the test 
8 Deg the public interests as against private exactions that ever 
was devised. 


Mr. Vail asks: P 

Is there anyone who doubts that if the Post Office Department had 
the organization, the management, that many of the large private in- 
dustries have it would be ble to prs at least the present efficiency 
and at a much less cost of operation 

Perhaps, if it had the motive. But would it? Does not the 
experience, just cited, with the long-distance rate rather indi- 
cate that we should be paying at least 5 cents for the letter? 
And with such postage rates, could the average postal employee 
then have 60,000 mail pieces a year to his credit? 

OPERATION, 


Operation, economical and efficient, requires high organization con- 
tinuously maintained, superior methods, and efficient service. ere 
must be supervision by able executives, assisted by experts, all of long 
experience as executives as well as in the particular industry. They 
must have large discretionary powers, assume responsibilities, and have 
undisputed directive authority over subordinates. It is purely admin- 
istrative and executive in its nature. 


And again: 

Every new head of a 8 is of 2 a reformer; his 
average incumbency is less than four years; there is seldom any con- 
tinuity of departmental policy and never any continuity of depart- 
mental staff. The important assistants come and go with the head. 

It is conceded that the above injunctions are sound, and they 
have not been overlooked in the bill drafted to define the propo- 
sition. So far as it is assumed that continuity of technical and 
expert talent may not be secured to conduct the service as a 
Government institution, this fear is not sustained by the facts. 
The Navy and the Army and the Agricultural Departments are 
each of a kind requiring the kind of special qualifications and 
continuity of policy assumed. There is in each technical train- 
ing, expert ability, and even the scientific inventor, as witness 
Lieut. Col. Squier, whose exploits in electrical invention rep- 
resent the greatest achievements. Nor is there any break 
in the required continuity of staff or policy in these cases. 
Hitherto the Postal System has not seemed to require this, be- 
cause its methods had become standardized. It proposed its 
budget to Congress, which was commonly accepted. Develop- 
ment of policy—this was denied it, only because private finan- 
ciers had absorbed its evolutionary functions in the field of elec- 
trical communication. With the parcel post came a new oppor- 
tunity, which it can fairly be said it has utilized more progres- 
sively than any other public service of our time. 

But it is proposed to take the telephone personnel and its 
working practices along with the property; and this includes 
the superintending staff, the engineers, and entire operating and 
constructive régime. It is very likely true that it is the best in 
the world. It ought to be, since the Bell system is not merely 
the initiator but the largest telephone agency, collecting and 
expending annually nearly half of the telephone revenue of the 
world. Moreover, the bill provides a continuing fund for devel- 
opment and extension, without recourse to belated legislative 
appropriations. The depreciation reserves, which may be de- 
ducted from the revenue to the extent of 10 per cent annually, 
together with $70,000,000 of bonds to be issued from time to 
time, are made available for this purpose. With all this liberty 
of action and the same men in charge as now conduct the prop- 
erties, unless their nature and loyalty should be revolutionized 


POSTAL EFFICIENCY, 


by the mere change of ownership, it is hard to understand why 
satisfactory technical management and mechanical development 
should not be attained under postal auspices. Much laughter is 
excited by the spokesman of the Bell system when describing 
the trouble and delay of the prospective patron in getting an 
appropriation through Congress so he can get a phone. This 
objection, if not fanciful, is merely provisional, and adequate 
poren is made to avoid it in the only bill that has been pro- 
posed. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS, 


Mr. Chairman, my object has been to present the economic, so- 
cial, and institutional features of the subject, and so but the 
briefest discussion of legal questions will be undertaken. 

Method of acquisition: The bill proposed itself condemns and 
appropriates the telephone network, except farmers’ lines, to 
the use of the Government as of a given date. The transfer of 
title therefore takes place by force of the statute at the same 
moment for all the many distinct legal ownerships. This 
method leaves open only the question of valuation, which, under 
the Constitution, must consist of “just compensation.” Posses- 
sion may be taken anterior to the act of valuation or payment, 
provided an appropriation is made to cover the amounts of the 
awards when found. (10 Am. & Eng. Ency., p. 1068.) The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is constituted a board of ap- 
praisal to value the properties without a jury (Nichols on Emi- 
nent Domain, secs. 302-306) and directed to report its awards 
to the parties, and if either objects the valuation is sent for 
review to the appropriate circuit court of appeals. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is directed to make payment of the final 
awards and is directed to issue such 3 per cent bonds as may 
be necessary for that purpose. On a given date, say, the 1st 
of January, 1915, the Postmaster General takes possession, 
retaining the former employees so far as necessary, who are 
placed in the classified service, which will define the tenure of 
their employments. 

The constitutional power to condemn the properties appears to 
be clear, independent of the fact that they are means of com- 
munication and correspondence and therefore postal instrumen- 
talities. The Supreme Court has frequently decided that the 
wires possess interstate-commerce characteristics, and has as 
often affirmatively declared that Congress in its right to regu- 
late commerce may condemn the instrumentalities through 
which such commerce is carried on; for example, the railroads. 
(Wilson v. Shaw, 204 U. S., p. 24.) But the constitutional 
resources are multiple. The military power is now used to con- 
struct and operate numerous telephone and telegraph agencies 
by the War Department, both for Government and private cor- 
respondence. The post-offices and post-roads clause, of course, 
is apposite. It will hardly be denied that the nearly universal 
postalization of the communicating wires establishes them as 
postal instrumentalities as much as it does the mail car or 
pneumatic mail tube, and as to postal instrumentalities the 
33 of condemnation is well established. (Kohl v. U. S., 91 
The bill should contain a provision for the allowance of inter- 
est on the awards and perhaps its quarterly payment pendente 
lite, or from the time of Government possession up to the date 
of payment. Judgments in the Federal courts between pri- 
vate parties now bear interest at the rate provided in the State 
where the controversy arises; but the statutes do not apply to 
the Government, which pays none. A rate of 4 per cent is sug- 
gested as fair to the parties under the circumstance of a Gov- 
ernment guaranty. A greater rate of interest might tempt pro- 
longed litigation in many cases to defer the events of final 
payment. 

It will be observed that the cooperative or “ farmers’ lines“ 
are excepted from the act of appropriation. There are two 
reasons for this: First, such lines appear to be giving rates as 
low as should be desired, about one-half cent per call, and where 
not already articulated with the commercial lines may be so 
connected by postal permission. The second reason is that 
there are some 18,000 to 20,000 of such lines, each under dis- 
tinct ownership; and if merger into the Postal System be later 
desired it might be much more efficaciously accomplished by 
agreements with the Postmaster General than through the 
methods of statutory condemnation of so great a multitude of 
ownerships. 

The licensing method: To protect its functions and its invest- 
ments in the field of correspondence it is considered necessary 
that a monopoly be reserved to the Postal Department for the 
future, which is according to the practice in nearly all of the 
leading countries. In our civilization science is likely to develop 
Improved methods from time to time, and it would seem to be 
the part of prudence to place the postal establishment in a 
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situation where it could take the primary advantage of such 

as may occur. However, there may be, and frequently 
Is, a period when such innovations are purely tentative and 
experimental and when it may be desirable to grant the private 
exploiter a temporary privilege, such as patentees are given, in 
which to put such new ideas into practice. Society might ‘thus 
employ the fruits of all the pioneering which the Postal System 
may conduct on its own initiative as well as that of private 
financiering without the alternative in the latter case of yield- 
ing itself over for generations to badly functioning private 
monopolies. Moreover, there are the present telegraph agen- 
cies, which, being left undisturbed, should be placed under 
license, and thus given definite relations to the postal monopoly. 


In order to accomplish these objects the proposed bill first de- 


clares a monopoly of the whole field of electrical correspondence 
‘and then provides a system of licenses for existing telegraph 
lines, farmers’ lines, and such telephone lines as may be used 
exclusively by the railways. These licenses may also be €x- 
tended by the Postmaster General to private parties for develop- 
mental upon terms to be flxed in the license, so that 
future conditions and contingencies may be seasonably and 
rationally provided for without impairment of the principle of 
postal supremacy. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Mr. Chairman, since 1871 no less than 17 favorable reports of 
committees of the House and Senate, providing bills for some 
form of postal telegraphy, have been made to these bodies. 
They are: 


March 8, 1845. House Report 187, Twenty-eighth Congress, second 
session. Committee on Ways and Means. 

July 5, 1870. House Report 114, Forty-first Congress, second session. 
Washburn.) Select Committee on Postal Telegraphby. 

House- 115, Fo: session. 

1872. House 


Report 

1875. House Report 1 
Butler.) Judiciary Committee. 
1881. House Report 137, Forty-sixth Congress, third session. Com- 

the Post Office and Post Roads. 
a yer Report 2004, Forty-seventh Congress, second session. 

ngham., 

1884. House Report 1436, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 3 

1888. House Report 955, Fiftieth Congress, first session. (Rayner.) 
Committee on Commerce. 


mittee on 
1883. 


ndler. 
1872. Senate Report 242. -second C 
Post Roads. 
242, ing ETIGA ‘Congress, first session. Com- 
Roads. 


1875. Senate Report 624, Forty-third Congress, second session. 
ote 3 — th Congress, first session. (N. P. 


1896. £ 
session. 

In not a single instance has one of these bills succeeded in 
getting before either House for a vote. They were crowded out 
by appropriation bills and other bills having the right to prior 
attention in the respective sessions. That is, to use courthouse 
parlance, the court adjourned at each session before the postal 
telegraph bill “came up” for trial; when under parliamentary 
practice a new bill would have to be reported at the next ses- 
sion, and so forth, only, however, to fail again for the want of 
the momentously valuable parliamentary time. In a generation, 
I am informed, not a single piece of postal legislation has passed 
Congress except as a part of the Post Office appropriation bill. 
Sufficient research would probably disclose that this statement 
is equally true of legislation relating to the other departments; 
and Members of Congress will understand why this has been 
true in the past, and must become increasingly so in the future. 

All of which means that there can be no hope for such legis- 
lation unless it is made a part of the Post Office appropriation 
bill. That bill can not be pigeonholed. An independent bill 
could be, and most probably would be, in the House or Senate. 
Accordingly, there would be two methods to defeat the measure 
without its getting a single opposing vote. One would be to 
have the Post Office Committee report a separate bill; the other 
would be to have the Committee on Rules of the House to refuse 
to grant a rule for the consideration of the measure as a part of 
the Post Office appropriation bill. So far as I know, this com- 
mittee has never vetoed the action of the Post Office Committee 
in such a way; and so if the Post Office Committee includes 
the measure in its appropriation bill, as it did the parcel post, 
the measure could not fail to come before the House for its 
action. If this be not done the history of the other 17 postal 


‘telegraph bills would become the history of this. 


It would 
simply be the eighteenth chapter in a story of never-ending 
parliamentary jugglery and calendar failures. 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES, 


Mr. Chairman, having discussed the numerous other features, 
I shall devote my closing remarks to the social and institutional 
‘aspects of the subject, namely, the effects of the misapplication 
of private financiering in the field of public economics. The 
experience of the United States has been almost unique among 
nations in this respect, for it is only here that the accepted dis- 
tinction between private and public financiering has been frankly 
thrown to the winds. Most people have been compelled to 
draw a very unfavorable comparison between American and 
foreign municipalities. With a view to explaining this fact I 
quote again from the work of Prof. Adams. Speaking of our 
State and local governments, he says: 


The policy of restrictin, bli 
limits tends to render K aiii 


cial spirit will say 
reacts upon -commercia 
adopt bold measures for 


public and private d 
8 great im 
great argument against public monopolies is that ernment is 
e 
which resu m 
maintained in modern society. jos ne 2 


‘SOCIAL HARMONY MAY BE RESTORED BY EXTENDING THE DUTIES OF THE 
STATS. 


As a class of evils attending the attempted realization of the doctrine 
of laissez faire may be mentioned the injury worked to established gov- 
The po ng pu! powers within the narrowest 
= limit tends to weaken government and render it Inefficient; this 
eads to corruption on the part of public officials, which, in its turn, 
invites to yet ter corruption in private practices. cluding for 
the present administra mo one will deny the inefficiency of 
the government of our States, while that of our municipalities is gen- 
erally regarded as a dead faflure. This fact is by the advocates 
of laissez faire as the strongest argument in favor of their doctrine. 
See, they say, what a weak and halting thing this Government is; It 
can not do well what now fs In its hands; how absurd to extend the range 
to be sound sense in this statement; and 
yet, notwithstanding its ee reasonableness, it is believed to rest 
upon superficial reasoning, it commits the grave error of mistaking 
a result for a cause. I would not so far as to say that the state- 
ment would be wholly true if turned end for end, but there is truth in 
the charge that the Inefficiency of local government is, in a large meas- 
ure, traceable to the endeavor to realize the nolle tangere policy among 
a people whose energies are directed by the commercial sp 


The policy of progressive denial of function and the conse- 


quent lessened ability of the functionary for efficient service is 
thus illustrated: 


of res 


was he flushed, he was bled; until fortunately for him he passed beyon 
the reach of | and lance. This has ra speaking, the 
form of treatment adopted by the le of the United States for their 
local governments, it has wo its natural result of feebleness 
and egration. 


It is quite possible that some of readers will protest against such 
a presentation of the case, resting their criticism upon the well-known 
tendency toward an increase in legislation in these latter days. This 
is what Mr. Spencer > ig oe of, and it is also the occasion of that 
Temark, so often heard, t sessions of legislatures are far too fre- 
per But there are two thoughts which suggest themselves in reply 

such criticism : ; 

First. The ieee gare of laws, so far from being out of harmony 
with the theory of individualism as understood by democratic peoples, 


of 


hilosophy, 
‘or arate 


la g bodies. 

Second. It is believed that tbe above criticism mistakes the true 
center of public power. The importance of government or the extent 
of the functions’ ass to it is not measu by the amount of legis- 
lation which its lawmaking bodies turn off from year to year, but 
rather by the nature of the administrative duties imposed upon it. In- 
deed, the stronger the executive department of a iene the less 

portunity there will be for particular legislation, and the more 

it will be that such laws as are will conform to the just 
requirements of general laws. It is especially the administrative func- 
tions of government that the doctrine of laissez faire attacks; and the 
strength of the attack lies in this, that individuals desire the oppor- 
rforming services of “collective interest under the ordi- 
or private financiering. It must, then, be admitted that the 
above criticism does not touch the nt. The increased legislation 
which we all deplore does not prove t government is growing strong 
and extending its range of duties: it is rather the evidence of increas- 
ing weakness, for it shows that the government is incapable of ade- 
quately defending the public against the encroachment of individuals. 

The constitutional history of the various States of the Union, so far 
as it pertains to the legal restrictions imposed upon their inistra- 
tive powers, bears directly upon the point under consideration. I can 
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not, of course, present even the outline of this history, but there are 
two facts well worth a moment's notice. The contemporaneous growth 
of the power of corporations, on the one hand, and of municipal cor- 
ruption, on the other, bears for us a deep significance. The rise of 
corporations into such power that they menace the stability of society, 
by controlling in their favor legislation, dates from the time when the 
States were deprived of all direct control over inland transportation. 


The causes of State and municipal corruption are said to in- 
here in such a situation: 


In all matters where any possible question arises between government 
and corporations the advocates of povernmental control are obliged to 
rove their case. At the present time the waterworks in many of our 

wns are managed by private companies. It is the exception for gas 
to be supplied through public works, while there is no city, except now 
Cleveland and San Francisco, so far as I am aware, that maintains 
control over its street railways. And in perfect harmony with this 
whole line of policy is the morcellation of government among separate 
and independent boards rather than the concentration of power in the 
hands of responsible officials in such a manner as to make it worth 
their while to attend to business. Under the sway of this policy 
municipal government bas become corrupt, while in many cases cor- 
orations have passed the bounds of all decency. These two tendencies 
have developed contemporaneously, and the question is whether there 
is any casual relation between them. 


As I view the matter, there is certainly a close relation between the 
rise of the menacing power of corporations and the rise of municipal 
corruption. ‘They are both an inevitable result of the too great con- 
fidence that has been placed in the regulative potency of competition 
on the one hand and the too great suspicion with which governmental 
action is viewed on the other. It is impossible, as society is at present 
organized, properly to correlate public and private duties. The motives 
lending men in one direction are overpoweringly strong when compared 
with the motives leading in the other direction. And under such cir- 
cumstances it is futile to expect that elther domain of activity will ex- 
ercise a healthful regulating influence upon the other. 


A line of demarcation between public and private functions 
essential to moral order and efficiency is presented: 


The basis of this distinction has already been sug ested. We have 
said that society, being the fundamental fact disclo; y an analysis of 
human relations, confines within itself all individual growth and action. 
The activity which it displays is either public or private; that is to say, 
the activity of the State, embracing all governmental functions, or that 
of individuals or corporations, which is undertaken for private ends. 
But the important point that should be noticed in this connection is that 
these departments of social activity are commenter. acting and reactin 
each upon the other. The line which separates them is clearly defin 
so far as the principles are concerned to which each must conform, for 
the one is subject to the rule of public and the other to the rule of pri- 
vate financiering ; but the growth of society demands continuous modi- 
fication in the assignment of specific functions. Recognizing, then, the 
mutual relations that exist between public and private duties, it is easy 
to understand why failure to achieve the best results in one department 
of activity must injuriously affect the other; and the pertinent question 
for one who would direct by his thought the development of pass Bre 
Under what conditions may the best results be expected from th 
departments of activity? 

This question has already been answered. The best results may be 
expected when the duties assigned to public officials and the functions 
performed by private individuals are so correlated that the inducements 
offered are of about the same strength in both domains of activity. It 
is, of course, necessary, in applying this rule, to take into consideration 
other than merely pecunia motives by which men are led to act. 
Considerations of social distinction, the desire to exercise such powers 
as one may possess, the pleasure of filling well a responsible tion 
indeed, all the varied demands of human nature must be admitted into 
the account. 


The neglect to observe these fundamental conditions, the de- 
preciation of the public functionary, and the demoralization of 
the inyader of public functions are treated thus: 


In our own country, on the other hand, one observes that society 
has developed in the opposite direction. The great prizes here offered 
are in the line of individual initiative. Our civil, State, and municipal 
service is so poor that an official has no social position, while a busi- 
ness man who accumulates money is generally regarded with deference. 
The salary paid by the State is nothing when Set with what men 
of ordinary talent may secure, either as profit, eng: in business 
on their own account, or as salary if working for a private employer. 
It is therefore no occasion for surprise to learn that in this country 
we have very perfect sewing machines but pony administered cities. 

One can not fully appreciate this view of the case without calling to 
mind the possibilities of acquiring wealth in a rapidly developing in- 
dustrial society. The atmosphere of such a society is intensely com- 
mercial, and not only do men of ability and energy refuse to consider 
a public position as desirable to themselves, but they regard with super- 
cilions condescension one who is willing to assume public office in a 
municipality. And it may be added in this connection, as bearing on 
the question of municipal corruption, that the moral judgments of a 
public officer are very much like those of his neighbors who elect him, 
and the sentiments which control in the transactions of their dail 
business will probably give color to his administration. But the ordi. 
nary business life of the nineteenth century is such as to render men 
familiar with methods of speculation a to conform their ethical 
principles to the law of supply and demand. The spirit of specula- 
tion partakes in character of the . of gambling. It judges all 
businesses undertaken on the basis of their pecuniary success, and has 
little care for the equivalent given for what Is gained. fine sense of 
what is just enn not exist where it prevails, nor can a delicate apprecia- 
tion of what is honest be long retained by business men. 

In his excellent work upon the Philosophy of Wealth, Prof. Clark 
portrays the moral effect of this transformation in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The man of the present day is actuated now by one influence, now 
vy the other, and has two distinct codes of outward conduct. oral 
philosophy, indeed, teaches that his fundamental character is one and 
unchanging; but as there is one code of practical conduct for war and 
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another for panes so there is one for mercantile life and a different o 
a the family, the social circle, and the church. The man of Dasinasa 
„ passing from the jurisdiction of one code to that of an- 


“It is a common remark that business practices are not what th 
snookd be, and that a sensitive conscience should be left at ioe wien 
Ax e des to the office or the shop. We helplessly deprecate 

s fact; we lament the forms of business depravity that come to our 
great fact of arrange in bh de ee „We are appalled by the 

alism in which we 
ourselves to the necessity of a twofold life” Pa eae See 


And what of the effect of these perversi ir 
tions of public men? perversions upon the ambi 


Suppose, now, that a man of good intentions came into office in a 
atmosphere of commercial speculation—let us 


controlled and where the rule of individua ownershi — 
pea | applied to all of the agencies of production, that fortune: ora 
to rs S 1 lies having no peculiar right 
o them. He sees 5 — 8 which from their very na- 
ohopolles are given over to pri ; 
that the principle of private financiering i. applied to t em. R alt ate 
Vigor; and that in this manner large fortunes are accumulated and 
arge power over men acquired, ex ing by far the importance of any 
individual to society. - He sees also that in many businesses naturally 
2 to the regulating influence of competition artificial combina- 
tions are established, by means of which monopoly prices are secured 
from customers. But such rivileges as these can not pass unchal- 
lenged, and it follows that the im rtant lawyers of every town are 
retained at large salaries to defend, by their tempered talents, the privi- 
leges that monopolies have secured, while other lawyers are hired to 
depart from their legitimate refession to pecure for business men 
F oe lies within the law. It can not 
„ althoug e least sum taken by a i 
pesona rp ae Lanny is properly called robbery. e 
s contrasted with this state of affairs, what does our successful can- 
didate see In the office to which he has been elected? He will not long 
remain an incumbent before discovering that the ition which he 
songht-as a dignity brings with it no honor. What he thought to be a 
pae of responsibility and power proves to be the center of no great 
fluence, demanding in reality little beyond the rfunctory duties of 
a ministerial officer. He finds there is small demand for the exer- 
cise of judgment and a narrow field for the development of manly 
faculties; he also learns through the sinister sug estions of those 
whose personal interests he does not forward that $ tenure of office 
is insecure; and, last of all, he finds that his salary does not suffice 
to keep his family respectably in the social circles in which they wish 
to move and that the gratitude of republics does not extend io pro- 
vision for their servants against sickness and old age. Repeating again 
the assumption that our candidate is honest—at least within the mean- 
ing of the law—and that he is conscious of ordinary business capacity, 
we are warranted in concluding that the career of an official will not 
private iit n maten ie will, 3 ares coportuntty, retire to 
e, which presents larger sco or efficient activity and where 
the prizes to be PN isy are — 8 zi 
Such are the conditions of a public career in most of the munici- 
palities of the United States, and observed results are altogether what 
might have been expected. The incumbents of local office are usually 
men of indifferent ability. If not actually depraved, they are at least 
colorless in character. Among “ city fathers" of this sort there appears 
from time to time the shrewd yet unscruptlous man who for personal 
aggrandizement assumes complete control over public affairs. This is 
the explanation of “ rings" and “jobs.” Public corruption therefore is 
no accident. It is the necessary result of the idea that the best thing to 
do with a public official is to lay him on the shelf out of harm's way. 
Is it not, then, correct to say that the theory of noninterference. 
which rds individual See as the only proper depository of 
industrial power, and which relies wholly on competitive action as the 
guaranty of fair treatment in business affairs, is an obstacle to the 
restoration of harmony in social relations? Under the influence of 
the sentiment engendered by this theory we see corporations to have 
attained power at the expense of the importance of the States; we see 
the symme of government to have been destroyed; we see the line 
between public and private interests to have been practically effaced; 
and, as a natural consequence, the machinery of government easily 
perverted from its high purpose to serve the private ends of corpora- 
tions and individuals. 


A concrete case of what Prof. Adams has in mind may be 
given. It relates to the telephone jn San Francisco: The Pacific 
States Co., a Bell company, and a rival, the Home Telephone 
Co., were engaged in a struggle for possession of the field, with 
stupendous bribes as their weapons. The Schmitz-Reuf com- 
bination was in political control. The following narrative is 
from McClure’s Magazine fox February, 1911, in the form of a 
dialogue between “ Boss” Reuf and Detective Burns: 


z 7 Nude next?” said I [Detective Burns], when the gas case was 
nished. 

“The Home Telephone Co.—$120,000. Sixty thousand went to the 
board of supervisors, through Gallagher; the other sixty thousand was 
divided between Schmitz and me.” 

(“Thirty thousand apiece for them.“ said Burns, interrupting his 
story, while each of the 18 supervisors, poor devils, who were neces- 
sary to grant the franchise and who served as_a cloak, were glad to 
get away with their little three thousand apiece.“) 

There were absolutely no bounds to Reuf’s greed. He is the on 
boss I've ever heard of who never showed an atom of loyalty or grati- 
tude to those who served him. He admittted that, althou for years 
he had received from the Pacific States Telephone Co. $1, a month, 
when Detweiler, of Toledo, president of the Home Telephone Co., outbid 
the Pacific States, he went over straightway. And in connection with 
the transaction Reuf told this story: 

“The Pacific States Corporation,” said he, “attempted to do some 
individaal bribing of the supervisors on their own account. They 
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ullding; Krause, his — patani A who has since committed suicide 
ushered the supervisors 


thousand dollars. ewes 5 0 told 
A them at the expiration of their 


“ Halsey upne out about $75,000 in this way,” grinned Reuf. 
when the Home yoe ot their franchise, he went wild. He came to 
me and wept an me to make the supervisors 
money; he said he'd lose his job if he didn't get it back. ‘It serves 
you right, Halsey,’ said I, ‘for trying to steal my supervisors from 
me.“ (Burns imitated Reuf’s virtuous indignation.) “ But I'll see 
what can be done.“ I then told the rvisors to return to Halsey 
one-half of the Pacific States Telephone bribe; I knew they wouldn't; 
8 1 3 11 you the Reuf windup of this teleph 

* t one 
affair,” Bares Lara Bg te For in his conn the boss surely did shine as 
a dyed-in-the-wool spel He forced the supervisors to credit their 
Halsey money to the Home Co.'s account. The Pacific States actually 
pug their rival’s bribes to the supervisors and Reuf pocketed all the 

ome people gave. 

The San Francisco conditions have not been repeated in every 
city, at least not to the same degree, although they are implicit 
wherever the temptation and prize are equal, and the munici- 
pal government has been weakened by the policy of denying it 
its powers. 

The Federal administration has been excluded—very justly, 
I think—from the above desertation on the causes and char- 
acter of municipal weakness and inefficiency. Its functions 
have not been so badly neglected, and agencies like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Agricultural Departmént, the 
Army and Navy, and the postal system have made it adminis- 
tratively reliable and respected. This fact is recognized by 
Prof. Adams. He says: 


the disastrous consequences ely to emerge 
from the continued sway of irresponsible corporate 2 j fes 
‘or e 


States are incompetent to deal with 
of necessity to the Federal Government, 


Municipal phone administration: There has been some sug- 
gestion that the interurban and long-distance lines be run by 
the post, but that the local exchanges be left to municipal admin- 
istration. The above reflections on the present municipal situa- 
tion with respect to administrative deficiencies seem to preclude 
that course. But even should the administrative capacity of 
our municipalities be restored, as foreign and many home ex- 
amples indicate they shall be, yet there are grave institutional 
and objective reasons why the wire service should be completely 
postalized instead of, as suggested, being partly municipalized. 
It is the same thing as proposing that the mail trains and the 
rural delivery should be in the hands of the Government, but 
that the local post office should be run by the mayor. The 
examples of all the world are against such a method. 

Some of the reasons for this postal solidarity in phone ad- 
ministration in countries like England, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, possessing full-fledged local governing institutions like 
our own, but exempt from the inefficiency charges we must 
bear here, are not unlikely the following: 

First. Wastes of personnel service in maintaining and man- 
agement of distinct institutions. Thus during breakdowns of 
the wires in storms local and long-distance men can be concen- 
trated for immediate relief, if there be but one management. 

Second. The postal institution nrticulates with and embraces 
all varieties of the population, whether massed in cities, towns, 
villages, or individual homes. The municipal institution, on the 
other hand, is limited to a corporate area, while many towns 
and villages have no administrative machinery and no means 
of supplying it, whatever the cost. 

Third. The postal system by virtue of its universality is able 
to standardize its rates and service by employing the principle 
of averages, and thus is able to universalize the service, extend- 
ing it to points which, while generally necessary, might be 
locally unprofitable. 

It is not perceived what municipal administration of the ex- 
changes could offer in the way of advantages over the postal 
method, and no such arguments have been presented. Its advo- 


cates are probably wholly influenced by the doctrinal view 
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which deprecates all appreciation of Federal activity where 
local action is possible. But the makers of the Constitution, 
even in their day, strongly impressed as they were with a pref- 
erence for local authority, plainly distinguished the function of 
communication as dominatingly Federal in its character, and 
so treated it in their grant of powers. There does not seem to 
be any claim that the Federal discharge of the full postal func- 
tion of communication would throw the Federal and the State 
and local governments out of equilibrium. The amount of Fed- 
eral expenditures is probably much exceeded by the combined 
municipal, county, and State expenditures. In 1912, the latest 
data, the Federal expenditures were less than 40 per cent of 
the whole public expenditures, a disparity which is likely to have 
continuous growth as the local governments take up the much- 
needed road improvements of the future—a field they might 
occupy to much greater advantage and a field likely to fully tax 
their financial resources. 


RÉSUMÉ, 


Mr. Chairman, I am only too conscious of the extreme ad- 
vantage I have taken of the courtesy of the House, and now 
wish to conclude with a hurried summary of the leading features 
of the discussion. To be brief, the investigation discloses ` 
that our telegraphic rates are the highest among 18 countries, 
running from 25 cents to $1, while in other countries they 
average about 12 cents, or a cent a word. The result of these 
abnormal rates is that we rank but thirteenth as telegraph 
users, with one and three-twentieths telegrams per person to 
our credit per annum, while in New Zealand, with the 12-cent 
rate and our price and wage levels, the use of the telegraph 
reaches as high as 9 telegrams per person. ; 

Against these conditions it appears that our postal rates 
average lower than other countries, and that the number of 
letters here—101 per person—is the highest in the world. 

The telegraph companies seem to be lacking in institutional 
economy or efficiency. The operation of sending a telegram 
is loaded down with 74 incidental services and processes, not 
less than 50 of which would be replaced by affixing the postage 
stamp. Notwithstanding they have the greatest business per 
office, yet their daily product is 8 telegrams per employee, 
against 11 for New Zealand, with less than one-third the busi- 
ness per telegraph office. The American inefficiency is further 
exaggerated by the duplication of telegraph offices in all the 
important towns and cities, and the denial of the service at 
many thousand necessary points, 

A striking feature is the discovery that the telegraph service 
is a relatively declining institution, and that it would be un- 
wise now to postalize it alone and as a single service. For 10 
years in England the number of telegrams has been actually 
stationary. To take over the telegraph lines alone and operate 
them merely as telegraph lines might result in postal bank- 
ruptcy. Separated from the telephone, they are not no surely 
self-sustaining as mere telegraphs. Because you would rather 
talk with than write to a person, you use the telephone rather 
than the telegram, if the rates permit. In Germany, where both 
telegraph and telephone rates are normal, there are five times 
as many toll or long-distance conversations as there are tele- 
grams, and even in the United States nearly twice as many. 
There would be no advantage in taking over the telegraph lines; 
the investigation makes this clear. 

But our toll and long-distance rates compare with those of 
other countries even less favorably than do our telegraph rates. 
The average interurban receipt in Germany is but 4 cents; here 
it averages 21 cents. The long-distance rates here are made 
on a scale of 6 mills a mile per three-minute conversation, as 
against an average charge of about 7 mills a mile received by 
the railways for transporting a ton of freight. The average 
charge on the Continent for a 300-mile talk is 30 cents; here it 
is $1.80, or six times as great. It is not unfair to say that the 
American interurban telephone rates are the scandal of public- 
service rates the world over. The American telephone monop- 
oly takes the last place among 17 countries with regard to the 
lowness of these rates, 

With respect to local telephone exchange rates, we have three 
main divisions—the farmers’ lines, which cost the average sub- 
seriber about a half cent a call; the independents, which cost a 
little less than 1 cent a call; and the local rates of the Bell 
monopoly, which average a little less than 2 cents per call, or 
twice the average charge in other countries. While our postal 
rates give us the first rank in lowness of charges, this company 
ranks but twenty-ninth among 31 telephone systems with its 
local charges, and we one among only three countries where the 
average local rate approximates the rate for letter postage. 
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The subscribers’ rates in American cities, compared with con- 
tinental cities, are about three times as high. For example, New 
York, where 5,400 calls, about 15 per day, under a measured 
service tariff cost more than the four unlimited yearly rates of 


London, Paris, Berlin, and Stockholm together. For like sery- 
ices, Baltimore people pay more than the rates for London and 
Paris combined, and Washington pays as much as the five cities 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Auckland, Tokyo, and Copenhagen 
combined. In postal-telephone countries the local toll tariffs 
tend to run about one-half the charge for u letter, while here it 
runs with the street car fare, and sometimes exceeds it, when 
it is three times the letter rate. 

While competition does not supply a remedy because it divides 
the service and necessitates the payment for two phones, yet 
it throws an interesting side light on the tendency of a private 
monopoly to jack up the rates. Thus of 60 of the great Ameri- 
can cities, 24 averaging 342,486 in population, pay an average 
annual phone rate of $53 under competition; while the other 36 
cities, averaging but 188,629 in population, without competition, 
pay an average rate of $81. Since competition can only aug- 
ment the total cost of operation it is apparent how private 
monopoly and high rates go hand in hand. 

Telephone development has reached its substantial limits in 
the United States under private capital with the extension of 
the service to the very profitable office and well-to-do home 
traffic. To extend it to the homes of the masses, as the public 
roads and Postal Service now are extended, the postal agency is 
necessary. If the telephone lines are postalized, both the tele- 
phone and telegraph business.can be done over them, as in other 
countries, where a telegram and a conversation go over the 
same wire at the same time. It will be unnecessary to take over 
the telegraph lines here, as both kinds of communication can be 
handled on the telephone wires, which exceed the telegraph 
wires in mileage and geographical distribution. 

The telegraph lines would have to be substantially recon- 
‘structed to add a ‘telephone business to them, while the addition 
of the telegraph instruments to ‘the ‘telephone wires may be 
accomplished at a negligible total cost. This circumstance 
shows the weakness of private monopoly. Instead of duplicat- 
ing the telegraph network with a separate toll and long-distance 
system as the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has done, 
the postal telegraph countries have made the one network serve 


many ‘payments as there are distinct legal ownerships. It is 
not thought this financing would involve difficulties seriously 
greater than those of the Panama Canal. Switzerland has 
recently successfully financed the purchase of her railways, 
amounting to about $50 per capita, while the telephone acquisi- 
tion here would be less than $10. 

With respect to management, it is found that our postal sys- 
tem is ly efficient. It ranks next to the highest—Belgium— 
among 16 countries, and perhaps is actually in advance of her. 
Our product per average postal employee in 1912 was over 
60,000 mail pieces per man as compared with Germany at 
87,000 and France at 34,000, countries which rank eighth and 
tenth, respectively, in postal efficiency. In the matter of tele- 
grams handled per employee, our companies are outranked by 
New Zealand, notwithstanding the concentration of the tele- 
graph business in a relatively few offices here. The Bell tele- 
phone monoply ranks but ninth in operative efficiency among 
16 countries. In 1912 it handled 64.000 telephone calls per 
employee, as against 118,500 per employee in Norway. ‘This is 
mainly because its abnormal rates condemn the operative plant 
to comparative idleness—its interurban lines show but 8 per 
cent of utilization as against 19 per cent in Germany—while 
the number of operators engaged in maintenance and other serv- 
ices remain the same, whether the phones are actively or but 
sparingly used. The Postal System with normal rates might 
easily double the Bell efficiency in number of calls per employee, 
and the independents do better it greatly on account of their 
lower rates and consequent higher utilization of plant and per- 
sonnel. With the number of calls thus doubled, the expense 
per call would be practically reduced one-half, and it may thus 
be seen what the postal motive could accomplish in rate reduc- 
tion without substantial increase of expense. This illustrates 
the natural infirmities of private monopoly exercising a postal 
function, it is without a motive to double the service even 
where expenses and profits will remain the same. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Standing of the United States on telegraph rate, eighteenth 
highest in 18. 

On long-distance rate (Bell system), fifteenth highest in 15. 

‘On local ‘telephone rate (Bell system), twenty-ninth highest 


for both functions, by articulating the telegraphic with the in 31. 


telephone exchanges. 

The cost of acquiring the telephone networks is indicated as 
about $1,000,000,000; for which it is proposed to issue 3 per 
cent bonds, payable in 20 years. It is calculated that the Postal 
System by superimposing the telegraph service on the telephone 
lines at half present telegraph rates may net some fifty millions 
annually from that traffic alone, which, with the present profits 
of the telephones, and after the deduction of interest on the 
bonds and depreciation, would supply the department with a 
large surplus for extensions, and so forth. 

The ‘telephone rates should be worked out experimentally by 
the Post Office Department in a few years, with the assured 
prospect of ultimately securing telephone and telegraph rates, 
like our letter rates, as low as those abroad. That is, rates 
about half those now obtaining for the telegraph and local 
telephone services, and about one-fourth those charged for the 
long-distance telephone ‘conversation. Our other postal rates, 
including the highly profitable parcel-post rates, have been 
made as low as in other countries, and the indications are 
that like results can be -obtained for the wire service when 
postalized. 

The suggestion that the interurban and long-distance lines 
alone be postalized and the telephone exchanges be left to the 
municipalities is found to be unsound. The postal system can 
finance and operate the exchanges the more economically and 
efficiently, and the divorcement of the exchanges from the inter- 
urban and long-distance lines would necessitate the maintenance 
of two personnels at ‘substantially increased cost. It would be 
like divorcing the local post offices from the Post Office Depart- 
ment and turning them over to the mayors to run, The towns 
and cities have enough to do if they give proper attention to 
those utilities which are distinctly local. Moreover, the farms 
and countryside villages which are without local administrative 
governments would not be reached by a municipal service. 

The financing of the acquisition and the valuations of the 
properties would cover several years; and while the properties 
should be taken at one time with their personnel and sys- 
tematized the payments for them would have to await the final 
valuations by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Treas- 
urer paying the owners 4 per cent interest quarterly during the 
interim. The financing would thus be decentralized into as 


On letter rate, second lowest in all. 
SOCIAL UTILIZATION? 
Letters, first in all. 


Long distance, eighth in 16. 
Telegrams and long distance, thirteenth in 16. 
Number of phones, first in all. 


INSTITUTIONAL EFFICIENCY.? 


Postal Service, first in 16. 

Telephone service (Bell system), ninth in 12. 

Telegraph service.“ 

The United States exceeds other countries, on ‘telegraph rates, 
125 per cent. 

On local telephone rates (Bell system), 100 per cent. 

On long-distance rates (Bell system), 300 per cent. 

Such, sir, are the results of a business and economical survey 
of the field of communication by electricity. In the domain 
of public morals the lesson is not different. The perversion 
of the laws of public and private financiering, by which public 
governments have been disinherited of their normal functions, 
has led to such corruption and demoralization—of the function- 
aries giving and the alien claimants receiving the despoiled in- 
heritance—that cities like New York with its street railways, 
Philadelphia with its gas works, and San Francisco with its 
telephones, have shamed the scions of Roman corruption in 
their most dishonorable days. The policy of weakening these 
governments by alienating their functions to ambitious private 
finance has made them despised and attractive only to such 
weak political creatures as see opportunity for individual en- 
richment. Compare them, sir, with the proud cities of other 
lands, undespoiled of their rightful attributes of public service 
and where public position gives honor, prestige, and respect. 


1 That is, number of communications per capita. 

2 That is, in product per 5 

a See discussion of telegraph efficiency. Our companies are probably 
among the very lowest, considering the small number of offices they 
operate and the consequent density of traffic. They are like the Russian 
3 system. It maintains only 15,701 offices in an area much larger 
an the United States; about one-quarter the number maintained here. 
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TABLA A.—Unlimited service. 


Number 


Each of 2 | Per additional 
parties. 


City. 
Radius of 12.5 miles. 


II. 
2. Moen Island. 8 
k 8 0 


Entire system. 
Only city. 


-| City. 
$ —5— and suburbs. 
a City and suburbs. 


128. 95 the rats of $2.00 2 remover, 
nes or v 
Other systems and places . 38.60 per 328 feat of singlo or double line 
n air; 3 times that amount for un- 
G 19.04 S10 tales $30 additional 0,062 |) Local, adj ining, and 
r / C1 Dee Meapeensassecasss i 5 x 0 
4 mile, * such noiph oring 
rr ̃ E E E A A T OT E S „. places as do not pay 
. pil ae ic kaswcaysuaeenatcceca a higher fee than the 
( . „ Incccesnvense catefonede place of origin of the 
N (i) PUN ERAEN call, $4.76 per addi- 
38. 08 tional apparatus in 
40.46 the same establish- 
/ ͤ¶ ͤ c T E E, ment; $7.14 outside 
of it, 
Great Britain: 
1 London. eee CCT / / / es London system. 
e sdcddanncrsaseenlewasnssneeiodat eae 
69. 
Italy bef nye {indereround) silat pole, 1 
10 or (underground) $1. al- |} Local system. 
lowed to be charged. 


*||Class A, B, O, D, city. Out of city 81 
is added and the cost of ‘connection 
to city limits. 


Local. Within 0.93 mile from main 
si nee Or aren cost of con- 
nec! 


, and 
paua 


Entire Duchy. 


Entire network. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Fey, EMIS Do, 
F Do. 
. Do. 
T e Do. 
kaajas Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
. Do. 
e Fee eh ee ee Do, 
AI ema landdauabornaten citen shade A VE ETOS IA Do, 
S d b T e E E TENT Do. 
PFF T ITD O AN E A TT Do. 
In additicn to the connection charges at the rate given in columm Distance 1 See remarks, (Distance from exchange in miles.) 
from exchange in miles. 5 Below 25,000. 
2 Private business, Or over 25,009, 
3 Private. w A 
4 See area. n Above, 
s Jn France, towns within a radius of 15.5 miles from certain cities (17 in all) u Maximum for air line. 
are included in the N of the respective city. Paris appears to embrace a 13 Maximum for underground line. The maximum rates are not usually charged. 
15 — tsaia, —— 50 or ere towns and cities. \ The central office being Duren and branches at Steeg and Velp. 
y same es 
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TABLE — service—Continued. 


x Number 


D 
Hague (The). 


F AERA 
Kam 2 
Tamper . — 


Do 
Wyk by Duurstede...........-.- 
Winschot enn 


Area of free ser vice. 
So 
. 3 S AAA Entire network. 
see a es 35,800 | 1.55 miles; per additional 0,062 mile up Do. 
to 4.65 miles 60 cents; beyond, $0 
cents. 
Out of commune, 4 suonarono Do. 
1,864 miles: per additional 0.062 mile Do. 
out ol city, $1. 
Local. Per 0,62 mile ont of city, $1.20.. Dos 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
burg and Ryswick. Out- Do. 
side of these cities, $2 per additional 
0.062 mile, with minimum of $32 ex- 
clusive: each of 2 es; $15.40 
each of 3; $13 each of 4; the rate per 
parties $1, $0.68, 
and $0.59, respectively. 
P ~ Per 0.62 mile out of city, 81.20 Do. 
sow Do. 
Do. 
Out of commune 40 cents per 0.062 mile. Do, 
Per 0.62 mile out of city, $1.20 ose Do. 
1.861 miles Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


220. 00 

236.00 |. 

20.00 |. ofcommune, Per addi- 
tional 0.062 mile, $1.20. 

16.00 0.31 mile; per additional 0.62 mile, $1.60. 

18.00 |. Per 0.62 mile out of city, $1.20......... 

14.00 |. F A AA aak 

20.00 7 

24.00 106 miles . 

18.00 0.155 mile from city hall. Others 24 to 
80 cents per 0.062 mile from ex: * 

18.00 . eee bees 9,700 | 0.466 mile. Per additional 0.062 mile, 


$1.20. 
escececeeeses-| 0.155 mile from city hall. Others 24 to 
80 cents per 0. O mile from exchange. 


PAAP aa a gp S 


SBBSBBBses 


222 


— 
- 


p 
APAA EEEE EET 


. 4, 

‘Each of 3 parties, $13; each of 4 parties, $11, e 

2 $ If in the same 4 

‘Up to 6. 0 Private company concession, 

* Double line, u The higher rates are for collective service, 
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Taste A.—Unlimited service—Continued. 


2 * 
Number 
Country. Exclusive. 8 Fer pe aay Ra sub- | Population. Distance from exchange in miles, Area of free servico 


1 The higher rates are for collective pervi: 
33 Dusiness is $21.44 for the first 5 years; thereafter, $16.03. Entry fce for business, $13.49. Installation contract is 5 years in all cases. Extra apparatus 
in appt’s (minimum, 10 apparatus); 15 cr. ($4.02) per apparatus. 


TABLE B.—Limited service. 


Basal annual charge. ¢ Additional charges for service. 


Country. Number N Per Number Charge 
Exclusive. | free calls additional | calls per — 
includ: party. x 


ed. 2parties.| 3 parties. | 4 parties. 


Australia. $14. 00 80.01 
17.05 007 
. r ES ip Miche ES Nate “kA eee eS 2 
. d pa ade ooESns J one. 
Austria 24.88 hee 
30. 00 6, None, 
36.00 None. 
28. 00 22,400 None. 
29. 00 3,000 None, 
36.00 6,000 None, 
43.00 12, 000 None, 
29.00 2, 400 2, 400 None, 
34.00 3,000 3,000 |. None, 
43.00 6,000 20.00 |. 12:00 |. 6,000 |. None. 
52.00 12,000 29.00 |. 12.00 12,009 |. None. 
34.00 22,400 24.00 |. 14.00 2,400 |. None, 
40. 00 3,000 24.00 |. 14.00 |. 3,000 |. None. 
52.00 6,000 24.00 |- 14.00 6,000 |. None. 
64.00 12,000 24.00 |. 14.00 |. 12,000 J. None, 
40.00 22, 400 29. 00 17. 00 2,400 |. None. 
48.00 3,000 29.00 |. 17.00 3,000 |. None, 
64.00 6,000 29.00 |. 17,00 6,000 |. None. 
80. 00 12, 000 29:00 |. 17.00 12,009 |. None, 
48.00 22,400 36.00 |. 20.00 |. 2,400 |. None, 
60.00 3,000 26:00 |. 20.00 |. 3,000 Nona. 
80.00 6, 000 20. 00 20. 00 6,000 None. 
100,00 12,000 26.00 20.00 |. 12, 000 |. None. 
ara ag 
Belgium „„ r r S000 1. |. MODE [Evecscosunane 
25. 09 


Great Britain: 
London County. osesaessaes seanna 


8 
85 


rr . ren 
19. 30 00965 
13.50 + 00965 

7.72 - 00965 


Above. Outside. 
+ Residence only. Same exchange. 
- Ne can subscribe only to two-party lines. wien . ee oy 
0 . u Minimum annual . 17. 
In ion County. u Thess measured sarvica rates may bo eatorcai by Gern d 
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TaBLE B. Limited serrice—Continued. 


Additional charges ſor service. 


Country. Total cost 


Additional Number of y $ 
apparatus. Population. subscribers. Area. Distance from exchange. 


$2.40; per party, 60 cents. 


p miles, Per additional } mile: Exclusive, 
0.62 mile, 


2388885855558388 


BEEE B oen orpoa 


18.64 miles, in some cases 28 1.804 mites, 
miles from exchange. = 


75 rei Per additional 0.052 mile, $0.75 
0 81. 


Maximum. 
In the same establishment only. 
. 4 Per additional. 
6 These measured service rates may be employed 
= In novincrative Government offices (i. e., other than railway, gas, electricity, etc.) the $7.72 fee from beginning. 


Tann C.—Long-distance or interurban rates. 


f 3 4 
$ BE 5 
; 1 2 9 
2 z 3 a 
: 8 | i 
{ 9 3 5 


E „ ⅛—ͥůU—uwI ] «́« !).. òVp““f“)]½̃œ7:ö7%¼?¾Coçqc TT è ↄ— %é -lIccʃ—.ͥꝗü[I e ¾⁵Ä—U?r—ͤ i Tn OOT 
ICC ᷣPl kf. Ä) “ ::, ) ̃ . v ]% i , ̃ v,, eepleeeececlasccbon 
rE N ENT TTA T T T RT „ OR n ET E TA A E MO. ANSA A E 
10 -06 

12.5 -06 

15 -06 
20 -06 
25 - 096 
e .. fy EEA Peepers cc / ( 

1 Flat rate of $0.39. 

2 Between subscribers, free; nonsubscriber called subscriber, $0.05 per 3 minutes; other calls, $0.10 for first 3 minutes, $0.05 additional 3 minutes. 


ph cron oma per * mys air distance between capitals of departments in which the terminals are located; night rate three-fifths (by subscription, two-fifths) of day rate. 


LH——45 
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TaBLe C.—Long-distance or interurban rates—Continued. 


. 


. 


BURR REP a EEEE 


. 


New Zealand, E 
E unit of 3 E 
3 tes. = 
& 5 2 : 
0 
E gis F 72 
— 2 — = 2 B 
o 
— A 1 3 
ijt lal 
. 3 S 68 “bee 
85: 0. 1 90. 10 . <2) lon „ en e ee 
37.5 1 12 F v 5OUSMN | LIB EA a 
45 16 12 -12 -096 F b EAA T a SAER 
50 12 r . 04 b fod 
55 +12 -098 -06 ST e ROR 
62.5 12 096 208 15 {$0.04 
67.5 24 5 00 -08 
70 -24 00 05 
75 24 0³ -08 
n 24 -08 -08 
S E aoe a Pees 24 08 | .134 05 
80 -24 -08 -08 
93 24 08 $ 08 
100 -4 -03 8 -08 
110 24 2 ve > -08 
120 -24 12 A -08 
130 ° Bj 2 -08 
140 ‘ 112 -08 
150 4 2 8 -08 
160 i 10 -08 
170 s 16 1³3⁴ 
180 x -134 
190 Š 1134 
200 131 
210 BEN 
220 13⁴ 
230 134 
240 L134 
250 -134 
134 


50 

-50 |. 

-50 
2 50 s 

-50 |. -9 |. 
275 —0EPkP' 4 2 . Saen. 
300 - 60}. 1.08 |. 
325 -68 1.08 |. 
350 -68 1.08 |. 
375 . 78 1.32 |. 
400 78 1.32 |. 
435 : 1.32 |. 
470 1.44 

1.50 


2838888888888888 8 8NNRR RSB. 


` 


Fc ——T TIT T . S A . , ꝙ t. YTA ET a 
c AAA ↄ T TTT K ͤ » BAGO Urdvosneecitecnsen=<ia4 G00 fa ele inavessciee 
„ e ß ß stupcabs sia a 
e r T A 
ee cc 0 . , c E EA ¾ ˙ 1730 ,,. 
0 UU ½)½)½ßß f)) ß . . 
Any distance.. 80. 108 1 | “gan |b „ . . +885] 1.375 . 0.12 
1 Per additional 50 miles, 3 Day. 
? Six minutes via telegraph circuits, Nicht. 
Nor. Press rate per 5 minutes about 65 per cent of public rate per 3 minutes, 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. TELEPHONE, 
All systems and lines— Miles of wire, number of telephones, and csti- 
DOMESTIC, mated number of messages or talks, classified as the Beit telephone 
Telephone census, 1902. system and all other systems: 1912, 1907, and 1902. 


Telephone census, 1907. 

Telegraph census, 1902. 

Telegraph census, 1907. 

Annual reports Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Annual American Telephone & UPelegraph Co. 
Labor Bureau, Report on Telephone Industry. 

Labor Bureau, Report go „ Industry. 
Parsons, The Telegraph : 
Adams, The State an its Relation to Industrial Action, 


FOREIGN. 


Holcombe, Public Ownership of Telephone in 3 

La Journal egy, nea cage AE et Telephonique, volumes 1 to 35. 
Postal reports, 

Postal hd gypsies New Zealand. 

Statistical reports, Union Postale Universelle, Berne. 


Nore 1.—Journal Telegraphique, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, pub- 
lished by the Universal Postal Union, and gives the postal, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and wireless statistics in French. These sta- 
tistics for the year 1910 are set forth in the reference Note 3, 
which may be obtained from the Postmaster General. 

Nore 2.—Telephone and Telegraph Census, 1912, 


United States 


w58 

on 553 

Bell telephone system 5, 087,027 9, 836 
ph 3, 132, 063 hearted 
1,317,178 3, 074, 530, 060 

All other systems 3,642,565 | 2 4, 602, 431, 409 
2,986,515 | 3, 909, 389, 159 

1,053, 866 | 41,996,024, 493 


1 Exclusive of 1,565 miles in Canada in 1912 and 5 miles in 1907. 

The number of by the Bell i mas system includes onl 
completed calls, while the for all other com: may include some 
calls not necessarily complete such as calls that the operator reports as “ 
H exclusive of systems EIR an annual income of less than $5,000, 

0 
‘ Exclusive of independent farmer or rural lines, 
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Telephone systems reporting an annual income of $5,000 or more, classified as the Bell telephone system and all other systems— Traffic: 1912, 1907, and 1908. 


Per cent of increase.! 
1902 
| 1902-102 | 1907-1912 | 1902-1007 
TOTAL. 
Anne ³ↄĩ]ðr ñ «ß d A ðᷣͤ 1,916 17.1 —60.6 
Number of tale 3 a E VAE EE eps 7,826, 748 49.3 111.9 
Estimated Bean — of messages or talks... R 13, 735, 658, 255 32.1 105.1 
Local exchange.. 394, 885, 442 31.8 105.3 
Long distance or toll. 340, 772, 803 42.1 98.7 
Average messages or 1,875 —11.6 —3.2 
Local exchünge 1, 828 —11.7 —3.1 
Long distance or toll. 47 —4.1 —5.8 
8 BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. TA 4 aan 
ab n 3 f 2 
Number of eee SoS Sal 5, 087, 027 62.4 137.8 
Estimated number of messages or talks. 9, 133, 226, 836 42.7 108.2 
Local exchange * = 8, 886, 838, 083 43,1 107. 1 
Long distance or toll. ꝗ ede oem 246, 388, 743 28.6 151.5 
Average messages or talks per telephone . a FA 1,795 —12.2 —12.4 
Dovel 0 nassgueehs 75 5 A 1,747 —11.9 12.9 
Long distance or tolllſcwW²Wfwhww „% eee sss 48 —21.3 5.2 
Number of systems eae sp 1,740 4,107 57.6 19.1 64.4 
umber of s; sico Sash —57. . — 
Number of telephones... 25 2,230, 721 998,110 124.4 28.2 17.8 
Estimated number of messages or talks. 4, 602, 431, 409 1, 996, 024, 493 180.6 15.1 100.4 
Local exchange SES 4, 508, 047, 349 1,951, 504,776 181.0 14.1 102.5 
Long distance 0 N 94, 384, 060 44,519, 717 112.0 95.9 8.2 
Average messages or talks per telephone . ean sane j 2,055 2,000 2.8 —8.8 12.7 
Local exchange Pr OIERA 2,013 1,955 3.0 —9.6 13.9 
* GROG OF —————T—AP!.!.,. ͤ ( ̃]ĩͤ , ¼˖— O 42 4⁵ —6.7 55.0 —40.0 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
Telephone systems 9 an 3 income o $5000 or more—Income | Telephone systems e es an annual income of $5,000 or more—Income 


expenses: 1912 and and expenses, 1912. 
Per cent 
total. 
100.0 
95.4 
x 3 
j pehy than telephone companies 1 1.4 
er one —— 222 m 
$255, 081,234 | $176, 700, 408 From leased lines, wires, and conduits. 1.6 
1 PMO cr cevsurceencmatpeesnausacete teers a 
243,591,929 | 167, 148, 389 45.7 88 4 164,318 1 
Miscellaneous. xe congo wk 
2 us, w o. s Expenses, 197 6 5 5 Om 00-0 
135; 475, 177 50.4 Salaries 4 9 5 116,425 85 
3 23,200, 46 1.1 
37 ck acces auaie E E eaaaa 1, 187, 265 1 
6,213,472| 99.8 "402, 784 2 
15,935,395 20.5 9.9 1.8] FTaxes 12,411,516 6.1 
41,225,231 24.5 a IPEE E TEE 20, 163, 960 9.9 
Payments for use of leased lines... 405,907 | « 2 
Depreciation charges 40, 755, 657 20.0 
23, 448, 212 Sinking fund charg 340, 294 2 
NGC ooo oo ooo ob 51, 22, 85 
21, 753, 505 k Dividends declared during the year, total.. e 34, 120, 809 100.0 
1.868 1, 604,647 oa common stock 5 94.5 
17,205,516 17,777,019 f a A N 1205,51 as 


1 Includes Income from other permanent investments. 
Telephone systems reporting an annual income of $5,000 or more—Employees, salaries, and wages: 1912, 1907, and 1902. 


Per cent of increase.t 


1902-1912 | 1907-1912 


Employers, total 
EUS Taka ( N ET ACEEA T a T garean 131,670 132.8 39.3 67.2 
FA ⁰ A A ⁊ E, Weapensuedsa $65,009, 164.9 47.7 79.3 
Salaried employees: 
/ kc eaas huvccun ouch catesy sksdawsdoensurdesacwacewesuiuacce 22,819 174.4 69.8 61.6 
Da e e d $18, 542, 619 230.6 76,2 87.6 
Wage earners: 
‘otal average ee 123. 8 32.8 68.4 
Total wages... wien 140.3 36.4 76.2 
141.7 32.8 81.9 
201. 7 43.5 110.3 
JJ7VVVVCFCCC0G0%%G 0 cuxnn aus dik eo wale —21.9 —19.7 —2.7 
A a» 455 19.3 — 7.6 29.2 


GS i[ Lis ese rons A sen 

Women— 
6 r n a AVE EEE E E T G2 tap ohestsssach 37, 333 152.8 34.7 87.7 
o. ifs 214.9 45.7 116.2 
PEC CURE OF LORD DARE core. ß e POR? Oat ORO) — Re bo” ORT ey Soe A cree oe, ong e 

All other wage earners— 

Average number. 8 32.9 46.7 
Wages. 29.6 52.7 


A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Number employed Sept. 16, 1912. 
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Telephone systems reporting an annual income of $5,000 or more—comparative summary: 1912 and 1907. 


Bell telephone system. All other systems. 

1912 1907 1912 1907 
15,133, 186 8, 947, 266 3 85 205 28248 
"353, 422 458 "318, 204 266, 294 
5, 853 6, 418 5, 662 5,195 
5,087, 027 8, 132, 063 2, 239, 721 1,774, 630 
9, 133, 226, 836 | 6, 401,044,799 | 4, 602, 431, 409 3, 909, 289, 159 
$206, 130,830 | $138, 803,831 | "$48,950, 404 $37, 896, 577 
$163,024, 105 $107, 356, 551 $40, 730, 804 $28, 118, 623 
$43,106, 725 $31, 447, 280 $8, 219, 600 $9, 777, 051 
$29, 709, 841 $20, 201, 937 $4, 410, 988 $3, 246, 275 
$954, 805, 563 $623, 036, 358 $260, 864, 538 $317,321, 640 
$780, 017, 745 $526, 079, 031 $301, 415, 482 $268, 017, 940 
$72, 629,170 $25, 090, 745 $31, 025, 497 $35, 640, 295 
$82, 158, 648 $71, 866, 532 $14, 459, 607 $11, 696, 640 
c $13,003, 982 $2, 585, 765 
$034, 805, 563 2623, 036, 358 $360, 864, 538 $317,321, 640 
$397, 885, 433 ya an $188, 878, 446 $162, 210, 079 
$295, 872, 053 $197, 071, 800 $108, 658, 183 $104, 201, 689 
$49, 815, 929 $50, 825, 741 $21,923, 714 $23, 582, 762 
E 3 $3, 257,138 $2, 583, 833 
ia| an| mum) Pen 
. $1, 800, 417 $6, 210, 884 
$34, 687, 730 349, $13, 517, 065 
wt et al ae en p SA A Senne enespaee gecnsusseas 31,435 17, 7,318 5, 783 
„004, 837 $14,501,916 | ~* $5,676,645 $4, 040, 703 
1110, 468 78, 772 134,140 30,079 
„898, $36,073,994 „402, 535 $10, 392, 738 

Number employed Sept. 16, 1912. 
TELEGRAPH. 
Land and ocean telegraph systems combined: 1912, 1907, and 1902. 
Per cent of increase. 
4912 1907 1902 
1902-1912 | 1907-1912 | 1902-1907 

297 226 25 8.0 3.8 4.0 
#247, 528 #239, 646 2 237,990 4.0 3.3 1 
1,814,150 41,577,961 1,318,350 37.6 15.0 19.7 
ý 46,301 6, 305.8 46.2 177.6 
109, 377, 008 103, 794, 076 91,655, 287 19.3 5.4 13.2 
20,110 5377 12.7 6.0 6.3 
$64, 702, 813 $51, 583, 808 $40,930, 038 58.2 25.5 26.0 
, 403, $45, 255, 187 $35, 300, 569 71.1 38.5 28.2 
$4, 359, 834 $6,328, 081 „629, 469 —22.6 —81.1 12.4 
$6, 383, 891 89, 704, 255 $9, 082, 004 —36.0 —34. 2 —2.8 
$68, 378, 952 $41, 879, 613 $30,948, 034 88.0 39.4 35.3 
$24, 455, 511 91.3 37.4 30. 3 
„ 539, 008 55.8 15.1 35.4 
$3,953, 515 93.3 74.3 10.9 
$195,503, 775 52.6 13.9 33.9 
$161, 679,579 37.3 5.7 29.9 
$25,939,944] 30.8 —7.0 40.7 
$7,884, 252 436. 6 177.0 93.7 
503. 52.6 13.9 33.9 
$117,053,525 39.8 6.5 32.5 
$45, 893, 000 36.7 —3.8 42.1 
$7,859, 648 164.7 151.9 5. 1 
$6, 244,585 216. 4 89. 7 66.7 
$273,976 4,042.7 515.0 573.6 
818, 079, 041 —12.3 —22. 0 12.4 
$117,053, 525 39.8 5.5 32.5 
, 256, 693 —1.2 —17.3 19.5 
$45, 893, 000 36.7 —3.8 42,1 
27,627 35.0 33.0 15 
$15,039, 673 66.0 40.2 18.4 


— 
* Includes assumed stock of subcompanies. 
tod 5 
VVT 3 1 8 ol leases not reported at previous censuses and real estate mortgages. 


» Number employed Sept. 16, 1912. 


1914. 


Land telegraph systems: 1912 and 1907. 


Per cent 


of 5.0 

Miles of pole line 2930, 646 3.3 

Miles of 1,577, 961 15.0 

ene d pense acs 5 
um 0 0 

e, ph $43,912,169 28.2 

$37, 916, 907 38.0 

All other sources „995, 261 —34.0 

Net income $5, 675, 181 —30.5 

$33, 238, 987 38.2 


$31, 852,359 


$166, oor — 
$132, 607 


$23,514, 882 


$66, 692 
$16, 829, 744 
$102, 289, 575 


H, M44, 042 
$37, 204, 000 


26, 827 
$16, 893, 166 


Exclusive of ole line wholly 


3 Does not ude 22 
Union Telegraph Co. Ponoare, ee of 314 
own 


b way com 

€ Does not Include a dork O He AT vation EO dd. V bY a 
wireless compan: penr in 1912 = ocean cable messages except those reported by the 
Western Union e 0. 


Less all e charges for depreciation. 

N t Includes charg onpi se acs EA relation which were not included in expenses in 1907. 

$ Includes sinking i fund and stock and bond discount, 

Includes assumed stock of subcompanies. 

10 Includes floating debt and cash investments unineorporated companies). 

u Includes Sn gonad terest-bearing 3 payable only on determination 
of leases and real es mortgages. 

42 Number eee Sept. 16, 1912. 


Land telegraph systems—Revenue and income account: 1912 and 1997, 


the Western 
miles of wire wholly owned and 


7 
3 
"Q 


Seb Et $ Fone 


8 


| 
85 
NAS 


2 Be 


5 34.3 
d 16, 893, 166 40.9 
Operation and main 

— — 14, 959, 193 21 
Charges for TON . : By FOR, SID e eee e 
Rentals of offices and other real estate. 40.8 

Rentals of conduits and un d 
payments for tolegraph tratio ‘made SAET 
to other companies —65.7 
‚—ͤ—-— lk ee een ee wen cecencneen= 113.7 
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Number of companies or systems 2 6 Saar 
Nautical miles of ocean ca le 3, 44,860 40, 572 10.6 
ber of m 2, 845, 168 2,309; 317 20.1 

83 5 53.7 

8.8, J 7 25 

$403, 576 $333,420 21.0 

$2,952, 847 $4, 020, 074 —26.7 

$5, 516, 527 $3; 642, 626 51.4 
24,008, 218 $2,204,939 81.8 

$1, 214, 554 $1, 190, 208 2.0 

$293, 755 $217,379 18.7 

$107, 583,155 $95, 624, 892 12.5 

$78,136,115 | $77, 438, 339 0.9 


rves..... 
Accounts payable.. ise 
Dividends due and sundries... 


Surplus 
Capitalization: 
Capital stock 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
3 Does not incinde returns for Western Union 8 as no 

could be ma de of financial statistics or employees for the cable business of com- 
pany. The number of nautical 


company was, in 1912, The 
messages renorted by this company for 1912 was 2,996,112, and as estimated by it 


for 1907, 3,500, 
* 100 4% sinking and other special funds and sundries for 1912 and sundries only 
# Includes floating debt 


a Includes interest due and accrued. 
Number employed Sept. 16, 1912. 


Ocean cable telegraph systems—Revenue and income account, 1912 
and 1907. 


$8, 065, 798 9.9 
4, 214, 264 77.6 
3, 851. 534 —2 4 

403,576 21.0 
4.255.110 —19.7 
1, 302, 263 2.6 
54.554 80. 0 
1,160,000} 1, 100. 00 

87. 709 11.1 
2, 952, 847 —26.7 
a esi 20.0 


t A minus sign (—) denoted decrease. * Deficit of $87,353. 


Ocean cable telegraph systems—Operating expenses: 1912 and 1907. 


of conduits and underground privileges and payments for 


rentals 
telegraph trafie made to other companies. 
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[Bell report, 1912, extracts.] 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES. 

Comparison of earnings and expenses, 1911 and 1912. (All duplications, 
including interest, dividends, and other payments to pes pom Tele- 
phone é Telegraph Co. by associated holding and operating companies 
excluded. 


13, 221,110 


Combined balance sheets, 1911 and 1912. 
(Duplications excluded.) 


Dec. 31, 1912, 


2 
8 


pa aa Sa 
Cash 


ESSN 


CEF 
S328 
EER 


Liabilities—Contin 
Employ 


Surplus and 1 on 


Average operating units of associated operating companies, 1895 to 1912. 


(This table covers the 8 . all the exchanges and toll 
lines of the Bell Telephone System except the long-distance lines of 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 
Average per exchange station. 
ings: 
C7 %%% awase ³ WA W 3b 
r a> boll dap vus Siesta sor ec EE, 
GGR ͤ W W W—²¾»můjj —28 n 
E. 
815.17 
02 
817. 19 
$22.95 
$13.65 
$3.29 
37.8 
Per cent telephone expense to telephone e: 76.9 
Per cent maintenance 
plies, ete. 9.3 
Per cent increase exchange stations 10.5 
Per cent increase miles exchange wire! 14.3 
8 6.2 
tatio: 
$143 
telephone earnings 22.0 
ne to avera; . 
Per cent are OG to average capital stoc 8.34 
Per cent dividends to average capital stock 6.35 


1 Increase during year shown over previous year. 


Miles of exchange pole Iinesssudꝛ᷑Mw T S 5 
Miles cf toll pole — AE AEO EEEE E EE AT T T RE EA E aus A 


Total miles of pole lines. J 8 
Miles of underground wire. 
Miles of submarine wire 
Miles of aerial wire 

TOA) BAD OE UG PEENE eena ines icrsupacccnddeasakéatedhabtenduh 


COMTI CON WIRES Fon A ppace . TETES FE 
, . raae E arada 


Doel EE O IST V ASEET, SSS AAA 00 EA 


„ r iarsa REPOS PNAS SR 
Number of central offices. Fs 8 


Number of Bell stat ions 
Number of Bell connected stat ions 1. 


r y . TERE SE E A 


a A A T %« ) T NEI E T E A ET AN TS 
Number of connecting companies, lines, and systems. 

Exchange connections daily A 8 
rere eee . ee ep ee 


1,285,236 | 1,963,994 | 2,090,514 128, 649 
4.514, 682 | 91678, 218 10,872, 101 1, 549, 549 


| 5,779,918 | 11,642,212 | 12,982,615 | 14,610,813 1, 678, 198 


508, 262 | 2,082, 960 | 2,306,360 | 2, 576,789 
2.775 4.882 4.9 5,014 5.182 


281,695 | 800,880 | 2,241,367 | 4,030,668 | 4,474,171 | 4,953,447 

27,897 55,081 287,348 | 1,852,051 | 2,158,454 | 2,502,627 

309, 502 | 855,911 | 2,528,715 | 5,882,719 | 6, 632, 625 | 7,456, 074 

14, 517 37,067 $9, 661 120,311 128,439 | 140,789 
17,845 5 


21,454 24,013 
23,483,770 | 25,572,345 
O44, 918 737, 823 


Includes private line stations, 


Note 8.—Government ownership of electrical means of com- 
munication, Senate Document No. 399, second session Sixty- 
third Congress, 148 pages. Its mail, telephone, and telegraph 
statistics are for 1910, but are translated into English. 

Nove 4.—The data for these are taken from the Bell report of 
1912. On page 4 it gives the total calls as §,472,000,000, of which 
97.19 per cent, or 8,233,136,800, were local calls, and 2.81 per 
cent, or 238,863,200, were toll calls. The number of phones is 
given (p. 41) as 4,953,447, with a local call revenue of $30.93 


per phone (p. 13), or $153,210,115.71, and the number of em- 
ployees (p. 41) as 140,789. 


TRAFFIC, 


Including the traffic over the long-distance lines, but not includi: 
connecting companies, the daily average of toll connections was abou 
738,000, and of exchange connections about 25,572,000, as 
responding res in 1911 of 645,000 and 23,484,000; the total daily 
avee for 1912 reac 26,310,000, or at the rate of about 8,472,- 
000, per year. (P, 4, Bell Rept., 1912.) í 


inst cor- 


1914. 
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Nor 5.— 


883, 520, 280 142,316, 899 
43,140, 345 3, 109, 600 
22, 163, 306 1, 469, 910 
10,608,022 1,119, 712 
tities 13, 497,470 937, 213 
3,554, 428 241, 920 
a 353,540, 971 18, 784, 474 
. 132, 779, 747 11, 045,773 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 1,330,727 100, 437 
ulgnris......... 8, 599, 754 310, 958 
BYR 0c oe TVS. 352, 801, 260 36, 359, 424 
Hungary. 198, 459, 918 10, 808, 580 
Japan... . 837, 839, 027 20, 982, 378 
Chosen (Ja 35, 388, 947 1, 646, 687 
Formosa 17, 106, 425 636, 938 
Sakhalin 1, 731, 381 39, 739 
Manchuria (Japanese) 20, 087, 233 648, 225 
Norway, private.. .. 78,781,424 1,821,214 
Luxemburg 2, 453,507 308, 464 
Russis... 909, 066, 908 10, 654, 235 
Servia.... 5, 802, 894 322, 390 
Sweden, State 277,047,500 10, 732, 638 
Switzer! 55, 474,572 5,004, 358 
E 910, 845 44,642 
Norway, Stato 86, 741, 950 2, 833, 607 
Nether! 121, 567, 996 3, 199 
Neth 36, 100, 859 902, 521 
1 286, 222, 226 
3 F 2 39,511, 998. 00 
ependen ni companies 

than $5 000 received 2 . 6, 006,754.30 
Mutuals and rural Iines ꝶ½ „558, 420. 70 
e E O a 153, 210, 115,71 
o 1260, 128, 184. 32 

1 Which when reduced to dollars and cents, equals: btn — 
1, 744 phones for which the calls and 


cher famed Gat weno an “Bey secs cobra sompae bt 
o aro ven, ey em! 
— „ as al “Mutuals” and “ Farmer or rural“ lines. 


565,649 phones in 1907, on the same reason- 
would show at ogee about 1,037,407 phones, 
mean 1,170, 198, 0% phones. The (1907) 

97. This 365,337 (of tho 


would leave 
1,402,744 unreported phones) by og which to estimate the calls and receipts. pply- 
ee e Yay ped e to them wo should have 
8 per 100 calls, equaling the figures given in the table. 

Nore 6.—In 1907 the commercial telegrams were 103,838,242, 
of which 5,923,483, or 5.70 per cent, were transmitted by railway 
employees. If a like percentage of the number reported in 1912 
census were transmitted by railway employees, as seems prob- 
able, then the correct number of telegrams per employee was 
2,766 per annum, and per day 7.6. 

Nore 7.— 

Sweden: Urgent calls, double rate. 

France: From 9 p. m. to 7 a. m. three-fifths, and by monthly 
contract two-fifths, of day rate. 

Italy: 9 p. m. to 6 a. m., 20 per cent less; by contract, 40 per 
cent less on 6-minute, 50 per cent on 12-minute, and 60 per cent 
on 18-minute call. 

Denmark: Urgent, double rates; night, about 50 per cent re- 
duction. 

New Zealand: Night rates, one-half. 

Germany: Urgent, triple rates; night, monthly subscription, 
one-half day rate; one-half rates for daily calls, same persons, 
same time. 

Australia: Press rate per 5 minutes, 65 per cent of 3- minute 
rate. 

Austria: Probably same as Hungary. 

Hungary: Urgent, triple rates; night, one-half rates for press. 

Nore 8—The 1909 express report showed a receipt of 50 
(50.64) cents per package. The 1914 receipts were $158,879.059, 
and the 1913, $168,880,923, which, at a like rate per package, 
would give the figures used in the text. While their rates have 
been reduced some 15 per cent since 1909, the parcel post having 
taken from them the packages carrying the minimum rates, has 
probably balanced the 15 per cent reduction, leaving the average 
receipt per package by express about the same. 

Nore 9.—The first change made in parcel-post rates, August 
15, 1913, was to raise the weight limit from 11 to 20 pounds up 
to 150 miles and to reduce the rate from 3 to 1 cent per pound 
on the 50-mile zone and from 4 to 1 cent on the 150-mile zone. 
January 1, 1914, the weight limit was raised to 50 pounds up to 


150 miles and to 20 pounds for any distance. The rates on the 
respective zones were reduced as follows: 

To 50 miles from 8 cents to 1 cent per pound. 

To 150 miles from 4 cents to 1 cent per pound. 

To 300 miles from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

To 600 miles from 6 cents to 4 cents per pound. 

To 1,000 miles from 7 cents to 6 cents per pound. 

To 1,400 miles from 9 cents to 8 cents per pound. 

The effect of these changes on the traffic has been to raise the 
number of shipments from 1 pound and up, as indicated by the 
counts, as follows: 

Count of April, 1913 
Count of October, 191 


Count of April, 1914 
Count of October, 1914 


The counts were for the 50 largest cities, representing approxi- 
mately 62 per cent of the parcel traffic, and indicate an annual 
flow of traffic of— 


DPI . ðͤ K ene, 109;;200; 000 
On ae hig © CORSETS 2 REE Se IRS S 307, 946, 400 


which is at the rate of about 8 per capita, as against 4 per capita 
in Germany and 9 per capita in Switzerland. The high traffic 
of the Swiss seems to be induced by the very low rates, the 
minimum being 8 cents, as against 6 cents in Germany and 5 
cents here, 

Note 10.—Brief for a general parcel post, May, 1913, ad- 
dressed to Postmaster General Burleson, by David J. Lewis, 
Member of Congress, Library of Congress. 

Nore 11.—Except for the Bell system, the rates are for“ two- 
number“ services. Norway, for the particular-person“ serv- 
ice, adds 27 mills for distances up to 100 miles; 57 mills for 
longer distances. Sweden and Denmark add 67 mills for all dis- 
tances, Germany adds 60 mills, and Austria 61 mills for all dis- 
TOA The mill is American currency; i. e., 10 mills equal 

cen 

Notre 12.— Commercial Bulletin No. 7, March, 1914, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Nore 13.— Much point is made of the fact that under the 
American rate the words in the address and signature are not 
counted. That the granting of these words costs the companies 
but trivially is shown by the circumstance that some countries 
charge as little as 2 cents for 10 words above a given number, 
while even the companies charge less than a half cent a word 
on 50-word night letters. Whether a message contains 5 words 
less or more, while important to the patron, is of negligible oper- 
ative significance if it is getting the highest rate that telegram 
will pay and move. 


URGENT RATES. 


An effort is also made to class the American rates with the 
double or triple charges in some countries for urgent and pre- 
ferred service. There is no such service here, and if there were 
it would be as little used as in those countries. 

Nore 14.—The American “toll” and long-distance messages 
numbered 340,000,000, as given in the census of 1912. Of these 
it is estimated that one-half consisted of local calls, such as 
cash calls in booths and by guests in hotels, etc., all of which 
are included under the word “toll.” The estimate is based on 
the opinion of a competent telephone student. 

Note 15.—The number of telegraph offices in 1907 was (cen- 
sus) 29,056, of which 6,828 were commercial offices maintained 
by the telegraph companies and the others railroad signal 
offices. In 1912 the whole number of both kinds of offices was 
80,781, but no segregation is made. Taking the same percent- 
age as in 1907, the commercial offices number 8,499, as given in 
the text. 

Nore 16.—The data are taken from the following news item 
of December 10, 1914: 

telephone values. Accountant testifi m 
New Tork ty is worth $65,961,661. Basing hia camper 1 


book accounts of the New York Telephone Co., Dean 7 ac- 
0 


countant, 8 testified before the public service commission, in the 
Metropolitan Building, that the value of the plant of the telephone cor- 

ration in New York City is worth $00,001,001. This estimate, given 

or the first time, was regarded as valuable by counsel for civic organi- 

zations and individuals who have asked for a reduction of telephone 
rates in this An 

At the outset Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman, and William Temple 
Emmet, member of the commission, intimated that testimony bearin 
only upon the plant of the telephone company in New York City woul 
be consid „ which caused rejoicing among the petitioners, who are 
seeking a reduction of rates between various boroughs, 

According to Mr. Langmuir, the central-office equipment of the com- 
pany is worth $14,001,178; iland and buildings, 514.725.380; station 
equipment, $5,855,168: bbe oe installments, $2,632,386 $ privare branch 
exchanges, $4,579, ; s and specia’ gs, 2; exchange 
Imes in New York City, $20,491,931; and toll lines, 83.340.554. 
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And number of phones from New York Public Service Com- 
mission : r i ° 


MANNA IIE oon ee oie caste fk 875, 567 
TTT... ed SERS SSRA Sy OC 
Brooklyn 105, 383 
neens -m — 24, 098 
chmond -~ 7, 840 


546, 136 


A like report from Baltimore shows an investment of $132 
per phone September 30, 1910; number of phones, 43,000; book 
investment, $5,781,356, less depreciation, $115,627. I do not 
know whether it includes the toll lines. It should not, since the 


Nore 18.— 
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value given was posted for an adjustment of local rates only. 
However, since the Bell report (1913) glves its average cost of 
construction as $111 per phone, and including toll $141, while 
the average for the United States, including the independents, 
local and toll, is $147, it is apparent that the investment costs 
per phone in the large cities would not alone justify the dis- 
parity in rates. The $111 local investment per phone-is derived 
from the Bell report of 1913, where the cost per mile of toll- 
line wire is given as $70 and the wire mileage as 2,333.541, $30 
per phone for toll lines, and $141 per phone for local and toll. 
NOTE 17.—The rate quoted for New York is applicable within 
and restricted to the Borough of Manhattan; calls beyond the 
Borough of Manhattan are subject-to à toll charge in addition. 


Number of calls which an operator in the Prospect central office, Brooklyn, should handle in the busy hour and the ‘Jabor units” of such calls. 
[From the Telephone Review, May, 1912. j 


Other Brookl 
From— — o 


Prepay co! k 
Prepay coln-box, party line... 
Pos y, coin-box, individual lin: 
P , coin-box, party line... 


DOPO ped paa bat pat pat fad pah pah 
8888388888 
SSS 8888 


Serre 


102 2. 40 92 2.65 1.30 188 1.30 
91 2.70 83 2.95 1.60 153 1.60 
102 2.40 92 2.65 1.30 188 1.30 
91 2.70 83 2.95 1.60 153 1.60 
102 2.40 92 2.65 1.30 188 1.30 
91 2.70 2.95 1.60 153 1.60 
66 3. 70 62 3.95 1.30 188 1.30 
61 4.00 58 4.25 1.60 153 1.60 
66 3.70 62 3.95 1.30 188 1,30 
61 4.00 58 4.25 1.00 153 1. 00 


1 Does not include labor at or in connection with toll board. 


The great economy of the automatic system in the case of 
main exchanges seems to begin at 5,000 subscribers and in- 
creases with their number until it becomes as much as one-half 
of the total working expenses at 40,000 subscribers. The econ- 
omy consists of three main items—the elimination of the opera- 
tor, the reduction in the average length of subscribers’ wires, 
and the cheapening of the switchboard unit through complete 
pliancy to increasing subscribers. 

The system has been adopted by the postal establishments of 
Germany, Austria, France, England, Italy, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and has been introduced into Canada, Denmark, the 
Argentine Republic, Cuba, and the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Far East, and I am informed is in use by the Bell system at 
Newark, N. J., experimentally, while the Federal Telephone Co., 
of Buffalo, has recently substituted it in place of the familiar 
manual system. 

Besides its financial economy, it possesses some other adyan- 
tages, among which is the circumstance that it gives an all- 
night service under circumstances when the night business might 
not jnstify the employment of an operator. Two principal 
changes would be involved in imposing it on the present manual 
system, namely, the substitution of an automatic exchange and 
the attaching of a dial on the receiver. 

See Automatic Telephony, Smith & Campbell, McGraw Hill, 
N. X. 

Monthly Journal, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Nore 19.—According to the census the average cost per 1,000 
calls for exchange operators was $2.36, or a little less than a 
quarter of a cent a call. 

Nore 20.—The toll and long-distance table includes all calis 
except those between subscribers locally, for all countries. 

Note 21.—These data have been courteously supplied by the 
Bell system. The number of business phones in Cumberland 
(November, 1914) was 1,220 and in Washington (July, 1914) 
20,088 

The following bill, except matter in brackets in sections 6 
and 3, is tentatively presented by the Post Office Department 
to provide for the acquisition and operation of the telephone 
network : 


A bill to secure to the United States a monopoly of clectrical means for 
the transmission of intelligence for hire; to provide for the acqui- 
sition by the Post Office Department of the telephone networks; and 
to license certain telephone lines, radio and telegraph agencies. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote the Postal Service the 
Postmaster General of the United States is hereby vested with a monop- 
oly of the function and means of electrical communication for hire 
within the United States and the Territory of Alaska except as here- 
inafter provided, 


Sec. 2, The telephone systems and networks within the United States 
and the Territory of Alaska employed in the transmission of communi- 
catlons for hire, and such as may be necessary of the central-office 

uipment, underground cable, underground conduit, aerial cable, aerial 

te, poles, building cable, subscribers’ stations, including indoor wir- 
ing and drops to premises of subscribers, private branch-exchange 
Switchboards, land, buildings, furniture and fixtur tools and teams, 
stores and supplies, and all other property used in the telephone serv- 
ice and appropriate and necessary for the operation of the same by the 
United States, are hereby declared to be, and the same are hereby, 
condemned and appropriated to and for the use of the United States 
of America, to be used b 
Provided, That this sec 
farmer lines. 


it for such public purposes as may be proper: 
on shall not apply to telephone lines known as 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Postmaster General, and he 
is hereby empowered and directed, on the 1st day of July, 1916, to take 
charge and possession, in the name of, for, and by the authority of the 
United States of America, of all. long-distance telephone lines, and of 
such interurban toll telephone lines connecting therewith, condemned 
in section 2, as he may deem advisable. He is further empowered and 
directed to take charge and possession, immediately or within a rea- 
sonable time, of the remaining telephone properties condemned in 
section 2 of this act, in their entirety or by operating units or divisions 
or such part thereof as he may deem wise; and it-shall be the duty of 
the Postmaster General to use the properties and facilities of which he 
has taken possession in conjunction with the Postal Service for the 
transmission of telegrams, messages, a pegs teen and communica- 
tions under such rates and regulations as he may prescribe in order 
to promote the usefulness of the service to the public and to insure the 
receipt of revenue adequate to Py, the cost of such service, including 
depreciation and a sinking-fund charge of 1 per cent per annum on 
the aggregate amount of the bonds issued for said 8 and inter- 
est on the bonds which may be issued therefor. he Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized to use so much of the revenue arising from 
the telephone and telegraph business as may be necessary to employ 
persons to operate the service, to pay rents, the costs of maintenance, 
and such other expenses as may be essential in the conduct of the 
service, and shall render a report in detail of such expenditures to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular session thereof, $ 

The positions of all employees engaged in operating the service under 
this act shall be within the classified civil service of the United States, 
but any employee who remains in the service after the properties are 
acquired by the Post Office Department shall not be given a cilassitied 
status until he establishes, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
seribed by the Civil Service Commission and to the satisfaction of the 
Postmaster General, his capacity for efficient service, 


There is hereby constituted a board of directors of the Post 
Office Department to consist of seven persons, as follows: 

Two telephone electrical engineers, one person skilled in the 
parcel or express traffic, two persons skilled in financial matters, 
one person skilled in transportation, one person experienced and 
skilled in postal administration. 7 

It shall be their duty to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Postmaster General on matters affecting the administration and 
development of the Post Office Department, to initiate improve- 
ments in the service to the public, and safeguard the revenues 
thereof. Their tenure of office shall be 10 years, and salary 
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$10,000 per annum, payable monthly. They shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, from a 
list of 14 persons submitted to the President by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Civil Service Commission) and cer- 
tified by it to be specially reliable and expert in their respective 
professions, 


Sec. 4. That immediately after the passage of this act it shall be 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to proceed to appraise 
the values of the properties condemned and appropriated by section 2 of 
this act, such SPRAINS of the parts to be made in the order in which 
the Postmaster General elects to take them over and award to the 
respective owners thereof just compensation therefor, and said Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, as soon as possible, file an in- 
ventory of the physical assets in use and useful in conducting such 
service and the values of the same, proper allowance being made for 
depreciation. Each Commissioner of Interstate Commerce shall make 
oath before a judge of a court of the United States to faithfully per- 
form such duty, and each person employed by said commission for such 
purpose shall make oath before one of said commissioners to report to 
such commission all facts and circumstances connected with the deter- 
mination of the values of such properties. The said Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have power, and it shall be Its duty, to sum- 
mon witnesses with books and papers before it for either of the par- 
ties, and to require such witnesses to testify, and it shall give to each 
party a full hearing on the compensation to be awarded; and it shall 

e the duty of said commission to file a separate award of appraisal for 
each distinct ownership of such condemned properties, and give notice 
of the filing of such award to the Postmaster General and the owner 
thereof It shall be the further duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe such methods of keeping records and accounts as 
may be necessary to determine the changes, by improvements and ex- 
tensions and depreciation in the condition of the properties appraised 
and the changes in the values thereof between the date of the original 
appraisals and that of taking possession by the Postmaster General, 
if any such interval there be, which differences in values, if soy 
shall be added to or deducted from such original awards. And 
either party be dissatisfied with the amount of such award it may, on 
eppest by either party, be reviewed by the circuit court of appeals of 
the United States having jurisdiction where the owner has its prin- 
cipal office, which circuit court of appeals is hereby vested with juris- 
diction for such purpose; and an appeal may similarly be taken from 
such circuit court of appeals to the ip agers Court of the United 
States for a final review of the amount of the award. Such final award 
shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date 
the Postmaster General shall have taken ssession of the property 
until the date of its final payment, which interest may be paid quar- 
terly to the owners pendente lite on such principal sum as may, for 
that purpose, be agreed upon between the Postmaster General and the 
owner; the excesses or shortages, if any, of payments of interest, as 
determined by the amount of the final award, to be credited or debited 
thereto as the award may finally warrant. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make payment to such telegraph and telephone owners of 
the money adjudged to be due them by said awards as aforesaid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, and said telephone owners shall 
be entitled to payment of such awards as compensation from the 
Treasury of the United States after the Postmaster General takes 
possession of the property valued in said awards, and the amounts of 
said awards are hereby ap Dy gt rape to the parties entitled thereto out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be issued 
from time to time in the proper form bonds of the United States of 
America in denominations of $20 or multiple thereof, in such sum or 
sums as may be necessary to make payment of such awards, and also 
from time to time, as necessity requires, bonds to the maximum sum of 
$70,000,000, to be used by the Postmaster General for extensions and 
improvements of the telegraph and telephone service and to provide 
for the reimbursement of the depreciation reserves for funds advanced 
for extensions. Such bonds shall be exempt from all taxes or duties 
levied by the United States or any State, county, or local governing 
body, and the interest thereon shall be paid quarterly. All citizens 
shall have an equal big eee to subscribe therefor, and a sum not 
exceeding one-tenth of er cent of such bonds, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of the Treasury to defray 
the cost of preparing, advertising, and issuing the same. Said bonds 
shall be payable within 50 years from the date of issue and shall bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and the Secre of the 
Treasury shall maintain a fund for the payment of such interest and 
for the redemption of the bonds issued under this act; and for such 
purposes the Postmaster General shall pay quarterly out of the re- 
ceipts of such service into the Treasury of the United States a sum 
equal to such interest and a redemption charge opa to 1 per cent per 
annum of the aggregate awards. The said sinking fund shall be in- 
vested from time to time in such securities as the 5 of the 
Treasury may deem secure and profitable. The sum of $1,000,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro riated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $500,000 of 
which sum may be used by the Post Office Department and a like sum 
by the Department of Justice in order to defray the apenas incurred 
by these departments incident to acquiring such properties. 


Until January 1, 1920, there shall be paid from the revenues 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the respective States, 
municipalities, counties, and minor civic authorities the same 
amounts in taxes payable by the owners at the time the Post- 
master General shall take possession, and he shall make pro- 
vision to continue any institution for the relief of injured, 
sick, or superannuated employees which he may find in opera- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. That the Postmaster General shall annually set aside out of 
the gross receipts of the telephone and telegraph business a sum not 
to excced 10 per cent of the value of such telephone properties owned 
by the United States as a depreciation fund which he may invest and 
expend to extend and develop such systems of electrical communication, 
and the Postmaster General may lease, purchase, or condemn in the 


name of the United States such property as may be necessary therefor, 
including, by agreement, “farmer lines.” He may also confer the 
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ciation, or individual, under such regulations and con ions ae 8 
prescribe, to construct and operate telegraph or telephone lines as we 
as telephone exchanges and radio stations, or he may require that the 
same be operated by the Post Office Department, but he shall stipulate 
in said license the right of purchase by the United States. 

Sec. 8. That the existing telegraph companies which have accepted 
the provisions of the act of Congress of the 24th day of July, 1866, are 
hereby licensed to do a telegraphic business, subject to the act to — 
late commerce between the several States, until they are acquired. "the 
lines of telegraph or telephone which are now or hereafter may be used 
in connection with the operation of any railroad are hereby licensed to 
do an exclusively railroad business; and the existing “ farmer lines ” 
and radio and wireless stations are hereby licensed to do a telephone 
and radio business, subject to the provisions of existing laws. And the 
owners of the telephone properties condemned in section 2 of this act 
are also hereby licensed to continue the business in which they are 
engaged until said propertice are taken possession of by the Postmaster 
General under section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 9. Whoever shall construct and operate any telephone or tele- 
graph line for the conveyance of messages or communications for hire 
without first securing from the Postmaster General a license so to do 
in accordance with section 7 of this act shall be fined not less than 
$1,000, or ge Pe not less than one year, or both. 

Whoever shall willfully interfere with the operation of any tele- 
phone or telegraph line operated by the Post Office Department or with 
the transmission of any telephone or telegraph message over lines 
operated by the Post Office Department or with the delivery of any 
such message, or whoever being employed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall divulge the contents of any such telephone or telegraph mes- 
sage to any person not authorized to receive the same shall be fined not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisoned not less than one year, or both. 

All statutes relating to offenses against the property belonging to or 
in use by the Post Office Wr gantry or the embezzlement, conversion, 
improper handling, unlawful retention, use, or dis 1 of postal or 
money-order funds, and to offenses againrt the mails, and the punish- 
ment provided for such offenses are hereby made applicable to the tele- 
paca 1 telegraph and radio service operated by the Post Office 

ent. 

Rit acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed.” 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am opposed to this legislation, which substitutes other 
officers in the Postal Service for the assistant postmasters. In 
the post office in the city of Atlanta, in my district, the receipts 
are about $1,450,000 a year. On account of the great volume 
of business done there the assistant postmaster in that office is 
the real administrative officer. I see by the provisions of this 
bill that his salary will be decreased about $600 a year. The 
bond given by a postmaster to the Government of the United 
States in a post office of that size is a large one. While it is 
true that under the system proposed here the postmaster would 
have the same right of selection of the superintendent of 
finance that he has of the assistant postmaster, the duties im- 
posed under the provisions of this bill on what is now the 
assistant postmaster are greatly multiplied, and I do not 
believe that in an office where the receipts are nearly $1,500,000 
any one man can comply with the duties imposed by this 
bill. 

Now, as I said, the postmaster gives the bond. He is respon- 
sible to the Government of the United States for not only the 
administration of the office, but he is the guardian of all the 
Government property—its stamps, its money-order business, its 
registry business—and he selects the man in whom he has con- 
fidence to administer the duties imposed upon the present as- 
sistant postmasters. I do not belleve that it is possible, and 
I have read this bill pretty carefully, to get any one man on 
earth in a very large office to intelligently discharge the duties 
that are imposed under the provisions of this bill. 

Now, there is nothing in this political talk indulged in by 
Members about putting Republicans in and Democrats out, or 
Democrats in and Republicans out. We do not enter into this 
argument at all as to whether it is wise or unwise, because 
under the present system, if there happens to be a Republican 
who is obnoxious to a postmaster, all on earth he has to do is 
simply to recommend his demotion and he is demoted. I do 
not suppose that there is a single instance where there has been 
proposed that an assistant postmaster be demoted under this or 
any Republican administration that it has not been adhered to 
by the department. 

Then it gives a right to the postmaster himself to select who 
shall be his assistant postmaster. Now, I do not think that any 
man who is handling a million and a half dollars of the funds 
of this Government ought to be handicapped in the selection of 
his assistant. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In the case of Atlanta, is it not a fact 
that the assistant postmaster would be required under the new 
plan to do additional work and for about $600 less pay? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is true. That is what I remarked a 
me ago. You have multiplied his duties and reduced his 
salary. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. And he must also give a bond and pay 
for it. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is true. Now, I will say that I do not 
believe that this piece of legislation will be satisfactory to my 
district. In fact, I know it will not. I am in favor of economy, 
and my record here is consistent so far as economy is concerned, 
but I am not going to indulge in foolish economy. [Applause.] 
I am not going to dissatisfy or disarrange the post-office em- 
ployees in the city of Atlanta by reducing salaries and increas- 
ing the labor. That is what this does. You get the service 
demoralized by doing such a thing as this; you can not get the 
most efficient service from these men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
has expired. 

Mr. STREENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yleld five minutes to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KINDEL]. : 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if any of you have 
seen any of the reports that are supposed. to have been gath- 
ered during the period of October 1 to the 15th on the results 
of the parcel post. Last week I had occasion to go to New 
York for the special purpose of determining the status of profit 
or loss on the parcel post as it affects New York City and Brook- 
lyn. I made the statement to the New York World reporter 
that the New York ~eople, the unsophisticated, the not-knowing 
ones, who have implicit confidence in our Government, were held 
up to the tune of over $1,000.000. I now say a million and a 
half. I came from New York, after having worked on that 
report for several days, to get the leave of our post office, from 
the assistants at the building down here, to check it up, and I 
was told that the reports were not available. Have any of you 
gentlemen seen the reports? Now, in order that you may know 
what I said in the New York World, I will ask to have the Clerk 
rend this article to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read in the gentleman's 
time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oxn MILLION DOLLARS A Year “ LARCENY," 

REPRESENTATIVE KINDEL ASSERTS New YORKERS Pay ANNUALLY THAT 
Meen Excess Over Express RATES—THE PUBLIC Stow th Use 


FARM-TO-TABLE Service—4,940 PACKAGES BETWEEN 20 AND 50 
Pouxps Sutrrep Here wir IN 150-Mite Zoxn ix Two WEEKS. 


Representative GEORGE J. Kornat who was sent to Congress largely 
because of his 20-year fight for equitable express and . rates for 
Denver, has been in New York since last Thursday looking into the 
operation here of the parcel post. He went back to. Washington last 
night declaring that he had new proof of the petty larceny of the 
system." 
a New York people,” he said to a reporter for the World, “ are pay- 
ing not less than 81.000. a year more for service by parcel post 
than they would for the same service by express. For distances of 
from 50 to 150 miles the parcel post beats express and for uninsured 
5-pound packages up to miles. But beyon that it’s very different. 
u Between New York and Boston the parcel-post rate on 20 pounds 
is 44 cents. Post Office officials say they bay the railroads 33 cents 
for this hanl, but the express company will pick up the package, insure 
it for $50. and deliver it at the other end, all for 36 cents. Isn't it 
petty larceny for the Government to — 8 44 cents for service that 
a man can get done next door for 36 cents 


EXTRA INSURANCE FEE. 


“To get $50 insurance by parcel post means an extra fee of 10 cents. 
When that is taken into consideration, 3 rutes meet express 
rates on 5-pound packages in the 300 mile zone, they 5 meet 
them on 16-poun packages in the 150-mile zone, an they do meet 
them on 20-pound and 50-pound packages in that zone, When you get 
to the 1,000-mile zone—New York to Chicago, for instance—the in- 


gentleman from Georgia 


He Says, BY PARCEL Post— 


sured rates by express and parcel post a respectively, as follows: 
Five pound 31 and 42 cents; 10 pounds, 42 and 72 cents; 20 pounds, 
64 cents and $1.32. 


“Now, here comes the smg that angers me. The new express and 
arcel-post rates which went into effect February 1 last were fixed by 
e Interstate Commerce Commission, which said to the express com- 

panies, ‘You must put in these rates,’ and to the Post Office Depart- 

ment. ‘You may put in these rates. 

“When was the commission right—when it ordered the present ex- 
press rates or when it approved the present parcel-post rates? 

“We are paying $2,000,000 for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and that is the kind of service we are tting, I have been mak- 
ing, speeches in the House about this for the past year, and I have 
been declaring that if we were statesmen instead of false alarms we'd 
appoint a committee to inyestigate the commission and do what any 
business house would do—discharge the commissioners or impeach them 
for dereliction, if not for inefficiency. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRAFFIC HERE, 


While in New York Mr. KINDEL got the ore of the parcel-post 

the two weeks ending October 15. To all zones, 94, 
9,491,747 pounds, were carried in that time, 
the postage paid being $521,361.54. By zones this business was dis- 


3 838,4 : seco’ 
8989.21 ken e 22203 
ourth (600 miles), 1,173,216 pees $62,- 
ckages, $74,035.48; sixth 


miles), are wert p 
ie gees 846.03; 
75.28; fifth (1,000 miles), 1.411.718 


1,40) miles), 1,243,944 s, 275.07; seventh (1,800 miles 
70,929 packa 222510 packages S09 ATE L800 miles), 113120 pack: 
ages. $83,3 5.62. 
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“You will notice from these figures, „ Mr. Krxper said, “that the 
average weight of the packages was less than 1 ounce over 1 und. 
: t tha le N e tho 

y the old. e grea 
of the parcel post, you know, was to be its effect on the cost of li — 
as the Democratic ‘ record of achievement,’ used in the last campal, 
been 


ackages that 

w ighi 20 inde Po sate 

e n poun: a 

York during these two weeks? tte what 8 8 
In the local, first, and second zones the number of 


BEATING THE PARCEL POST. 


“If you in New York want to know exactly how the parcel post 
works out, ask a mail-order man about it. He will ship 1 55 
express to Des Moines, for example, break the package up there into 
five 20-pound parcels, and resbip by post. He will save $5 per 100 
pounds on the all-parcel-post rate by doing: so. 

They are doing it right along, and in their saving they are figuring 
the emer tne, boy that breaks bulk and pastes on the stamps at the 

2 Let me give you one other Illustration of our system: Lord & Taylor 
have houses in both this country and Germany. The rate on their 11- 
pound parcels from Germany to Cuba is 50 cents; to Costa Rica, 55 
cents; to Mexico, 55 cents; to Nicaragua, 85 cents; to Panama, 60 
cents; to Colombia, 90 cents. The tax levied on parcels from their 
American houses to all countries with which we have parcel-post con- 
ventions is $1.32. From Germany they can post 11 unds to San 
Francisco for 81 cents; from New York the rate is 81.32. 

What I want to do abont all this is to have the welght limit in- 
creased, first of all, to 100 pounds. Then I want the rates revised. To 
illustrate what I would do, let me take a shipment from Baltimore or 
a ear 3 838 er yae 3 ee eA panes of 

mately one- paid to the railroa The -post 
rates are $6.02 and $8.01, respectively. 35 


HIS IDEA OF RATES. 


“If I were the Government, I would : ‘Mr. Railroad, in order 
that you shall not have any complaint, and since you dare not attack 
the rates fixed for you by the Interstate Commerce Commission, instead 
of giving you $2 F will give you 50 per cent more; I will pay you 83.“ 
Then I would add the rate that Postmaster General Burleson figures 
for the delivery of the pancer namely, 30 cents. That would produce a 
parcel-post rate of $3.30 instead of $0.02 or 88.01. 

“You can't get away from that. It's a question of mathematics and, 
since it Is, the next generation will have a real parcel post, even if we 
“ee get one,” x 106 ‘ 

r. KINDEL has wor out a complete reel-post tarif on this 
basis, and he said last night that he meant — pl ts as much of the 
8 of the present session as possible to Impressing its merits 
on the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. KINDEL. 
extend my time? 
Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield the gentleman two minutes. 
Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, I would say the only one way 
to arrive at that is to build a map and take 50 points, or any 
other number of points, and distribute them and then have 
them interlocking one with the other. I have done that in this 
ease [exhibiting map] and find that the city of Portland, Me., 
out of 23 points I have named here in green, there are 50 points 
where the parcel-post rate on 20 pounds is 50 per cent higher 
than the express rate. My contention is that a post office, to be 
honest, should put a sign on the outside in a case like this for 
people to see, If you want to save money, ship by express, be- 
cause we will have to charge you anywhere from 50 to 100 per 
cent higher in some cases.” I say it is wrong. It is not the 
smart, it is not the business man whom it catches, but it is the 
unsophisticated. In New York alone, as I pointed out at the 
outset, there was lost over a million dollars. Whom was that 
taken from? Not from the very rich, but from the unsophisti- 
eated I again say, who do not know the real condition that 
applies, because at one point the rate is right, but, as the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson] so ably pointed 
out this morning, on the average distant point you find the 
parcel post is entirely out of Une with every other line of 
transportation. You are loading down, you are defrauding 
the mall service by insisting on peking on the rural and 
star route all of this first and second zone parcel-post business. 
I my own State we can ship from Denver to Stenmboat Springs 
at $1.04, and by freight it Is $1.60. We no longer need the cow 
train or freight train. We do it all by passenger train now. 
The parcel post, more than anything else. is knocking out our 
railroads. I believe in being feir in all things, and if we had 
some of these assistant postmasters engaged in looking into 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
{mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Can the gentleman from Minnesota kindly 
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Mr. KINDEL. Having been given but seven minutes to dis- 
cuss so important an economic question as the parcel post, which 
affects every citizen in the land, it is ridiculous to expect that it 
can be intelligently discussed in so brief a time and explain why 
the House of Representatives and the Senate have such a meager 
fund of information on the subject. 

The published interview, just read, brought forth several let- 
ters of commendation, among which are these highly prized 
letters, as follows: 


[“ Davies cars —Fast freight refrigerator service Economy, safety, 
and efficiency—6 Harrison Street.] 
New York, December 22, 1914. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: I was agreeably surprised and edified upon reading the 
interview published in the World this morning setting forth some of 
your instructive views on railroad matters. 

I was sorry that I had not known of your coming here. It is always 
a real saps with me to discuss with you the tragedies of 3 
tation that are presented before the American people under the auspices 
of their Government, 

I am always glad to inspect the last contribution of the hides of the 
vermin that are nailed on your barn door. The time is not far distant 
wee oven the vermin themselves will observe the collection and take 
note of it. 

This splendid service which you have been doing for the people at 
such personal sacrifice and labor to yourself is, to anyone interested in 
the problems as you discuss them, a source of valuable instruction, and 
if you can aes Pree up for a year or two a much greater koon will be 
accomplished than through any attempt that you may make to tell a 
bunch of honorable gentlemen in Congress anything that relates to 
transportation questions. It is only by building a fire under our Con- 
gressmen, such as you are doing that gives the people encouragement 
and hope that after a while—if you make it hot enough—they will 
warm up to the subject and manifest their approval of your honest and 
tireless efforts. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Ep, Geo. DAVIES, 


COBBLE HILL FARM, Lanesboro, Mass. 


Congressman GEORGE J. KINDEL, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Sin: I am much gratified to note from the newspapers that 
there is at least one Congressman who is thoroughly alive to the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Post Office Department, which is doing business 
under false pretenses in regard to parcel post. It is more than surpris- 
ing that such unjust treatment of the railroads and other carriers of 
mall should be sanctioned by the officials who are responsible for the 
formulating of administrative plans. »The parcel post should 
be run on an equitable and honest basis or not at all. 

You have taken the right and honest side of the parcel-post matter. 
Will be glad to learn of any action looking to the operation of a parcel 
post void of robbery. and injustice. 

Very truly, yours, 
HEXAL I, NEWELL. 


Under leave to print I must ask your indulgence to again pub- 
lish in the Recorp comparative tables of parcel post and express 
tariff for your perusal, more particularly a graduate on 20-pound 
parcel post, which is the weight limit beyond the second zone 
at present; also a graduate on the 100-pound limit, which the 
Postmaster General contemplates putting into effect soon. ‘These, 
together with other accompanying tables, will no doubt be of 
great assistance to students and prospective shippers of parcels, 
epecially to the credulous and unitiated, who believe in the false 
statements sent out by the Post Office Department that the pres- 
ent parcel post has cheapened the cost of living. 

On my return from New York I asked to see the original cop- 
ies of reports of the New York office, that I might check them 
over here. I was told very curtly by those in charge, The 
reports are not available.” Has any Member on the floor of this 
House seen any of the several reports reputed to have beeu 
made on parcel post; and if not, how can we be expected to 
proceed to act intelligently on the Post Office appropriation 
bill? 

Having, however, obtained sufficient data from the copies of 
the New York reports, I stand ready to challenge any member 
of the l'ost Office Department or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or either or both of the House committees, that none 
ean successfully refute my allegations that Greater New York 
is paying $1,500,000 excess on parcel post over what it would 
pay by express on packages weighing over 5 pounds and beyond 
the second zone per year, providing the report of October 1 to 15, 
as analyzed, is taken as an average of a year’s business, 

The main purpose of my address is to inform the unsophis- 
ticated, who believe the Government can do no wrong, and thus 
saye them from petty larceny now being practiced on them 
through the parcel post. It is a case of “ Many mickles make a 
muckle,” as shown here, that these many parcels amount to 
over $16,000,000 in one year’s business in Greater New York, 
of which $1,500,000 is excessive and inexcusable. 


Since the numbers of parcels, weights, and zones are known, 
and the rates of both parcel post and express are published, it 
only requires a little mathematical -calculation to substantiate 
my charge, on which I stand ready to submit further proof if 
hecessary. 

The whopping story by the Post Office Department that 
parcel post makes living cheaper is not borne out by the 
facts—see Tables No. 1 and No. 2—neither has the increase of 
weight from 20 to 50 pounds to the second zone increased the 
traffic to the volume expected or desired in the East, where it is 
less than one-half of 1 per cent on packages above 20 pounds to 
the second zone, when compared with the volume of the entire 
business, in respect to both weight and proceeds; and how 
could this be otherwise? Take the 20-pound rate between 
Chicago and New York, the parcel-post rate is $1.22 uninsured, 
while by express insured it is only 64 cents. Now, suppose we 
apply the argument of the Postmaster General on reducing 
the cost of living through the parcel post, and what do we 
find? Edibles are 25 per cent less than merchandise rate by 
express. The merchandise rate on 20 pounds being 64 cents, 
the edible rate thus becomes 48 cents, as against $1.22 by parcel 
post, and uninsured at that. What kind of an imagination is 
here required to make you feel satisfied that the cost of living 
is made cheaper by parcel post? And yet this political accident 
of a Postmaster General, who may know all about hog cholera 
and foot-and-mouth diseases, but who does not know the first 
principles of transportation, is setting himself up as an au- 
thority on economics, and is now presumptuously advocating 
governmental ownership and control of the telephone and tele- 
graph, notwithstanding his manifest botch of the parcel post 
herein exposed; and to think that we have a pedagogue of a 
President, who is supposed to be master of mathematics and 
economics, who humors such a farce, and, in addition to that, 
who appoints men on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
whose greatest recommendation is that they were railroad 
attorneys and have sanctioned the present parcel-post rates 
confessedly with a rubber stamp. 


HOW IT WORKS OUT. 


My friend the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youna] 
has been learning something about the parcel post, but not 
without cost. He likes butter, and he wants the best, which 
he claims is made in North Dakota. Having repeatedly read 
the long-winded effusions of our Postmaster General on “how 
the parcel post aided in making the cost of living cheaper,” 
he concluded to give it a trial, hence ordered an 8-pound ship- 
ment of butter. In transit the butter was evidently placed 
over a heater, for it had melted and leaked out. Mr. Youna’s 
surprise and disappointment can be better imagined than de- 
scribed when he discovered the container empty and 73 cents of 
canceled stamps plastered over it. 

By express this package, insured, would have cost 53 cents. 
He was informed by the postal authorities that he could not 
recover the loss, for the reason it was not insured. Mr. Youn, 
like many other parcel-post victims, now uses the express com- 
panies, which is cheaper and always insured. 

On the express rates the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Says in its report: 

No rate prescribed in the order hereto attached has been made with- 
out an investigation and hearing. The rates determined by the com- 
mission to be reasonable and just have also followed a like exhaustive 
investigation, and have also been in detail submitted to the analysis 


and criticism of the respondents and of shippers throughout the country 
for a period of several months. 


That was under Commissioner Lane. 

Can our present commissioners say that they examined into 
the parcel-post rates before putting on the required O. K.? If 
not, why not? Why did Congress insist that no rates shall be 
made by the Postmaster General without the knowledge and in- 
dorsement of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Again, the generally accepted opinion that the present parcel 
post is of untold benefit, especially to the rural dwellers 
throughout the country, was rudely dissipated by the remarks 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson], who to-day 
pointed out— 


WHY CERTAIN STAR ROUTES HAVE COLLAPSED. 


The extension of the parcel post, while a great blessing generally (7) 
has been fatal to mail routes in the mountains. Pioneers away out 
yonder who can keep in touch with the world only by means of letters 
and papers now receive neither. Time was when the mall carrier came 
through once or twice a week, regardless of storm or the condition of 
roads; now they come no more. Their bids for carrying the malls, in- 
cluding the 50-pound packages, are so high that the department declines 
to accept them. 
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Thus the railroads throughout the Rocky Mountain region are 
frequently forced to discontinue freight trains and substitute 
mail cars, for which no adequate compensation has been 
allowed, and rural routes are often suspended, to the detriment 
of our citizens and section; yet we are reminded by the Demo- 
cratic textbook of 1914, in its concluding paragraphs on parcel 
post, that— 


Eventually parcel post should provide universal parcel-transportation 
service, moving at true economic rates a sufficient number of direct 
shipments to reduce materially the cost of living and to ameliorate the 
condition of all the people. 

Cautiously, vigilantly, éarnestly, enthusiastically the present admin- 
istration is addressing itself to the attainment of this ideal. 


The following telegram tells quite a different story: 
Mancos, COLO., January 1, 1915. 


Hon. GEORGE J, KINDEL, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
December 31 we sent Ganado, Ariz., 10,000 pounds oats parcel 
post, three equal lots to follow December 26. Shipment refused by post- 
master on instructions from Washington. Requested postmaster to 


wire Washington our expense. No answer yet. Needless delay caus- 
ime loss at th ends. Can you help us out, or is this harea pest 


plicable only to mail-order houses or other favorite 
thousand pound shipments declined December 30 also. 


Minter Hirpware Co. 


In the East the Postmaster General is frantically endeavoring 
to increase the parcel-post business in order to reduce the cost 
ef living (2). In my section and beyond he reverses himself and 
refuses the business when offered. Where is he right? 

The profound indifference of the general public west of the 
one hundredth meridian on the subject of transportation is 
amazing; every conceivable transportation discrimination is 
heaped upon them, coming and going. For a score of years it 
has been my purpose to call their attention to the facts and 
arouse them from their lethargy by publishing these tables of 
comparison. 

Of my previous speeches on this subject I have sent out so 
many that I find myself poorer by several thousand dollars than 
I was before I was honored to represent my constituency on the 
floor of this House. 


“ WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE.” 


Because I rubber stamped the cost of my speeches on the back 
of them, the Post Office Department saw fit to send me a bill 
for $4,000 for having sent out 200,000 copies. Many inquiries 
come to me, “ Have you paid that $4,000 post-office bill yet?” 
My answer is, No; and I never shall (shell out).“ 

In order that I may not again be caught inadvertently violat- 
ing the postal laws (?) or depriving myself of the franking 
privilege, I must inform my readers that I can not longer 
supply them with my speeches gratis. The cost on the average 
of a CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is about 10 cents. My speech alone 
in Recorp form will cost probably not more than 1 cent each. 
I will undertake to supply them to commercial bodies at cost, 
which I guarantee will not be over 1 cent per copy. All others 
will please inclose 1-cent stamp for each copy desired. My hav- 
ing inserted this and made it a part of my speech makes it 
frankable; otherwise not. What a joke! 

Now, if our Post Office Department were half as zealous to 
correct and make efficient, especially the parcel-post branch, as 
they are to punish an insurgent who continues to fearlessly 
denounce the idiotic graduate and rules that control the parcel 
post, or to devote their time and energy to business instead of 
politics, then we would soon enjoy a beneficent and profitable 
parcel post, as do the other countries so frequently referred to 
as model systems, 

Just at present the powers that be are engaged in the scandal- 
ous performance of ousting the Hon. Joseph H. Harrison, the 
postmaster of Denver, on account of alleged inefficiency. He is 
a Republican—enough said. Why make such a hypocritical ex- 
cuse? Just as soon as the Democratic Senators of my State 
ean agree on his suecessor Mr. Harrison will be politically 
decapitated, although he is one of the most efficient and gentle- 
manly postmasters in these United States. I have known him 
as a splendid fellow townsman for 35 years. I venture the pre- 
diction if tried before a jury of his peers, he not only would be 
acquitted on the infamous charge but would be commended as 
an Al ideal postmaster. 

What a travesty on “ honor, justice, and efficiency” for the 
Post Office Department to use these adjectives! 

What if we had a captain of industry like Mr. Ford, of auto- 
mobile fame; Mr. Wanamaker, of department-store fame; Mr. 
Woolworth, of the tallest-building fame, at the head of our 
Postal System? With a man of their caliber as our Postmaster, 


how long would political hacks such as our Third Assistant. 
Postmaster continue feeding at the public erib? 

What valuable service has he rendered to entitle him to a 
perpetual meal ticket at the hands of our Government? 

I have repeatedly challenged the department, or any of its 
champions, to meet me on the floor of the House or elsewhere 
to reconcile, if they thought it possible, the foolish and unjust 
graduate and rules I complain of, so that the public may be 
spared further suffering of the petty larceny tricks the parcel 
post now imposes upon them. 

In view of the fact that President Wilson, in his message of 
December 8, indicated early adjournment of the House, which 
reads— 

Our program of 1 latio 
i pı rogram el —— n with regard to the regulation of business 

Therefore no action to reform parcel post can be hoped for in 
the near future which would correct the errors complained of. 
I now suggest the adoption of this generat rule to the public, 
especially east of the Mississippi River, which should be given 
the widest publicity through the press and otherwise: 

Never ship above 5. nm * 
Warning [Never ship anane C00 
Never ship anything edible by parcel post. x 

The merchants of the country are crying out “ Send business 
men to Congress. Why should business be the football of 
politics?” But when they get here, unless they have got a work- 
ing majority, they will not cut much ice with this overwhelming 
body, which is composed of 95 per cent of Democratic lawyers 
of whom southerners are largely in control. 

However well intentioned and fitted you may be for any 
special work, you are not permitted to butt in on the circle of 
control. You ask at headquarters for reports to study and 
check up, as I did at the Post Office Department, and you are 
told “it is not available.“ What are you going to do about it 
other than I am doing now—to publish to the world the facts 
in the hope that the people will become aroused and interest 
themselves sufficiently to select proper and vigilant business 
men to represent their interests here? 

In conclusion, I would call attention to the magazine sec- 
tion of our Sunday papers of January 3, in which appeared 
another one of the frequent effusions of several pages by our 
Postmaster General on parcel post on the theme of how the 
parcel post reduces the cost of living. Here is a sample of his 
advice: 

When writing to the farmer for his prices it is well to tell him 
what the same articles are costing in the city markets at the time, 
This is advisable, because some farmers have an exaggerated idea as to 
the prices that city people are willing to pay for fresh country produce, 
whereas others are entirely moderate and reasonable. 

“For downright rot and pile that takes the bakery.” Why 
does not Mr. Burieson publish figures and tables to prove it? 
“A truth once told, in however feeble voice, is bound to be 
heard.’ 


— 


The cost of transporting a 20- pound parcel- post package from 
New York to Newark, N. J., is 24 cents. The parcel post has 
an advantage there. For distances 50 miles and 150 miles the 
parcel post beats the express company; but here in this table, 
No. 2, is shown what the Government pays the railroads for 
hauling. In the zone from New York to Boston the parcel- 
post rate on 20 pounds is 44 cents. The Post Office officials say 
they pay the railroads 33 cents; but the express company picks 
up the package, insures it for $50, and delivers it at the other 
end, and does it all for 36 cents. Is it not petty larceny to 
accept 44 cents for the service when a man can go next door 
and get it done for 36 cents? And as you go down the line it 
gets more violent. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of January 31, 1914, appeared 
an advertisement of the express company, showing new and old 
express rates. Instead of reproducing the old express rates I 
have substituted the parcel-post rates for comparison and the 
enlightenment of the public, which is being fluked by both the 
express company and the United States post office. 

The new express and parcel-post rates, effective February 1, 
1914, were both in conformity with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When was or is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission right? When they ordered in the present express rates 
or when they sanctioned and approved of present parcel-post 
rates? 


N rr BE, SP, SO lene SHER Se Dandie, rate, 
See les 1, 2, and 4, 
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Table No. 1. 
From New York to— 
—— ſD——— 
Newark, Philadelphia Boston, an Grand Rap- Des Moines, Denver, Salt Lake San Fran- 
N. J. Pa. Mass. ids, Mich. Iowa. Colo. City, Utah. | cisco, Cal. 
Zones. 
1 2 3 4 5 8 
— 
$0.09 $0.14 30.23 $0.32 $0.60 20. 00 
675 10³ 18 28 58 73 
2 24 20 .30 58 71 
-19 «18 20 2 44 54 
Kindel proposed rate 13 +15 -18 23 27 47 57 
10 pounds. 
14 14 24 4 02 1.20 1.20 
. 0⁵⁵ 10⁵ oli 33 83 1.13 1.46 
-25 27 . „4l „35 1.22 
-19 -20 21 25 31 -62 . 90 
18 -20 +25 +80 36 -76 * 
20 pounds. 
24 24 „44 8 1.22 1.61 2.01 2.40 2.40 
A 18 33 63 1.03 1.43 1.83 2.23 2.86 
31 34 30 40 . 62 82 1. 30 1.71 2.24 
24 20 +25 +35 7 02 - 98 1.29 1.68 
. 2 8 . 42 „54 -69 1.05 1.35 1.76 
„54 „54 1.04 2.03 3.02 4.01 §.01 6.00 6.00 
10 +35 75 1.53 2.53 3.53 4.53 5.53 7.03 
47 ~65 . 00 85 1.35 1.85 2.95 3.98 5.30 
> « 45 -64 1.02 1.39 2.22 3.01 3.98 
-50 63 -70 -79 1.16 1.54 2. 38 3.14 4.13 
100 pounds. 
1.04 1.04 2.04 4.03 6.02 8.01 10.01 12.00 12.00 
-38 -18 1.53 3.03 5.03 7.03 9.03 11.03 14.16 
75 1. 10 1.00 1.50 2.30 3.30 5.70 7.75 10. 40 
57 83 75 1.13 1.73 2. 48 4.28 5.82 7.90 
-75 1.00 1.05 1.42 2.03 2.77 4.57 5. 59 8. 10 
The following tables are illustrative of some of the differences TABLE No. 2.— Merchandise rates—Continued. 


bétween the express and parcel-post rates as now in effect: 
TABLE NO. 2.— Merchandise rates. 


Serr, 8 


BSSGRR SESSES 88888 888888 88882 


From the above table it is the inevitable conclusion that the 

7.22 | Parcel-post rates are, in round numbers, 50 per cent higher 

c= on edibles than express rates, as shown by the following sum- 
mary: 


„ Bee ee 


= 
— o oss 


Ses Ss Sawa 


1.22 NorE.—Express rates on food 8 are 25 per cent less than on 
La carry $50 $50 insuran V 
ce wi charges cents extra 
2.01 | for insurance, Ba = = 


m, 
Pre. os 
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TABLE No. 3.—Statement showing the p2s'ag: at the proposed rates and the estimated cost of handling parcels ( Nov, 20, 1913). A 
[This table of parcel-post rates and cost of service to the Government was issued by the Post Ofice Department.] F; 


Weight. 


. 


abgrgegeeagsgega 


13 
.6⁵²⁵ 
14 
055 
-15 
.0575 
16 
. 0³ 
17 
+0625 
18 
.065 
= -19 
15 pounds. abe dee ‚— ß H H (kxͤ([ ͤ[— 205 
16 pounds „ 1 
17 pounds eee ‚—̃ !xů33õõ3 *** } 25 
075 
2 
ge 
A TET OT AET eee * 3 5 
pounds eee eee rr } = 0825 
50 poundass —ͤ— 2 v -1050 
25 pounds js ow 6 ocencobecetscesessocacs —yb A 2— A -1175 
Gp ILLT EYIT e e Ses 15 
1425 
„54 


Tant NO. 4.—Kindel’s exhibit; 100 pounds parcel-post and express rates. 


Miles. 


to New York $10. 01—P. P. 
1 | Dae “ Food—Express 84.28 5. 70—Exp. 
8 s 2 Food K. & B. 3. 51 4. 58K. & B. 
Miles. Mdse. 
915 | Cincinnati to Boston $6.02—P. P. 
“ Ce aK E 81.84 2 45—Exp. 
= 2 — Food K. & B. 1. 68 2. 13—K. & B 
Mlles. M 
1,201 | Cincinnati to San Antonio $8. 01—P. P. 
« ind z od Express 8.53 4.70—E 
a ee * Food K. & B. 2.94 3.82—K. & B. 
Mdse. 
1,763 | Cincinnati to Salt Lake $10. 01I—P.. P. 
5 2 se Food—Express 88.14 6. 85— Exp. 
* * Ls Food—K. & B. 4.15 5. -K. & B. 


Miles. Mdse. 
1,280 | Portland, Me., to Nashville $6.02—P. P. 

bx 2 = Food—Express $2. 40 3. 20—Exp. 

= j: Food—K. & B. 2.10 2,70—K. & B. 


1,500 mils 
and over. 


$0.05 $0.06 $0.07 $0.08 $0.09 $0. 1a 
0875 -045 -06 +08 10 14 
-06 -08 |. ll 14 17 27 
- 045 +06 -09 13 17 25 
-07 -10 -15 -20 -25 -36 
+0525 -075 12 18 "H 30 
-08 12 -19 -28 -33 45 
-05 +09 Lb 2 3¹ 47 
-09 -14 2 2 fl 60 
- 0675 +16 -18 2 38 58 
-10 -18 -27 -38 40 +72 
-075 -12 -21 33 45 -69 
ll 18 31 4 57 A 
- 0825 «135 24 3 52 -80 
-12 20 -35 50 65 -98 
0 1⁵ n -43 50 91 
-B 2 -39 -58 -73 1.08 
. -165 -30 -48 60 1,02 
14 24 -43 -62 8¹ 1.20 
1 18 -33 -53 -73 . 1.13 
15 2 47 -68 89 - 1.32 
+1135 195 30 58 8 1.02 1.24 
-16 2 51 -74 N 1.21 LH 
12 2¹ -39 -63 87 1.11 1.35 
17 +30 55 -80 1.05 1.31 1.56 
.1275 .225 .42 68 | 94 1.20 1. 46 
18 32 59 8 1. 13 1.41 1.63 
135 -24 4 -73 1.01 1.29 1.57 
-19 4 -63 -92 1.21 1.51 1.80 
1425 +255 -48 -78 1.08 1.38 1.63 
20 -36 07 -98 1.29 1.61 1.92 
„15 2 51 -83 1.15 1.47 1.79 
21 -38 71 1.04 1.37 1.71 2.01 
+1575 +285 „54 -88 1.22 1.56 1.99 
22 -40 75 1.10 1.45 1.81 2.15 
-165 -30 57 -983 1.29 1.65 2.01 
2 -42 -79 1.15 1.53 1.91 223 
.1725 +315 -60 -98 1.36 1.74 2.13 
24 «4 -83 1.22 1.61 2.01 2.40 
-18 -33 0 1. G 1. 43 1.83 2.23 
.29 — x 
+2175 
4 
—2⁵⁵ 
-39 
2925 


. The first amount in each of the above blocks indicates the p:ennt 
postage: the other the estimated cost. 


. The average haul is based on the radial distance of the zonas, except 
— the eighth, where it is fixed at 2,200 miles. ; 
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TABLE No. 4.—Kindel’s exhibit: 100 pounds p2rcel-post and express rates Contd. 


Mdse. 
$10. 01—P. P. 
$4. 47 5. 95—Exp. 
3.64 4. 75—K. & B. 


Miles, 
2,170 Portland, Me., to Denver 


Food E 
Food—K. & B. 


Legend.—The food rates are 25 cent less than merchandise—by express. Tho 
K. & B. rates are combination of Kindel and Burlescn rates. 

Here (see Table No. 4) I have taken three points—that is, one 
point with three points—and I show you the parce!-post rates 
there are $6.02, $8.01, and $10.01 on the 100 pounds. I am giving 
the mileage between points for convenience sake. Here [point- 
ing] is Denver to Cincinnati, the second example on the diagram. 
The rate by parcel post, 100 pounds, would be $8.01, or by ex- 
press $4.30. Now, if it is a food product or a drinkable prod- 
uct—except candy—then it is allowed 25 per cent less, or $3.23 
by express. If you apply the Kindel-Burleson system of mine 
to the latter, it is $2.71 on food products as against $8.01, the 
parcel-post rate. The merchandise express rate is $4.30, which, 
under the Kindel-Burleson system—which pays the railroads 50 
per cent more than express companies—it would be $3.52 as 
against $8.01. And you tell me it can not be done? That the 
parcel post is so neglected by Congress, which permits the com- 
pounding and perpetuating of gross errors herein indicated is, to 
say the least, surprising. 
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Every State having two Senators, I selected two cities in each Tarn No. 3 F 0 


State that are on railroad and enjoy both express and post office, 
with the following result. 

The rates are on 20 pounds, the present weight limit beyond 
the second zone. 


TABLE No. 5. 


rates are shown in roman figures and parcel- post rates in italic. Edible 
Ee í rate by express is 25 per cent less.} 


1. 

1. 

1.05 1. 
-90 . 
1.81 1. 
1.51 1. 
1.30 2. 
1.32 2 
1.27 2. 
1.29 2. 
1.25 2. 
1.43 2. 
1.34 1. 
1.43 2. 
1.19 1. 
1. 16 1. 
-88 = 
1. 

1 

1 

1 

1. 


Sb ISELASSSSSSRSQlKKessreeesSSSAsSsesseyseee 


72 

1.05 1 

1.02 1 

1.25 1. 

1.05 $: 

1.37 2. 

1.35 2. 

1.22 2. 

1.25 2. 

1.37 2. 

1.32 2. 

1.08 i. 

1.10 1. 

.93 1. 

-93 1. 

1.22 1. 

1.16 1. 

-86 1. 

-93 1. 

1.27 i 
93 83 
-61 -83 
-48 4 
1.24 1.2 
1.10 -83 
1.33 2.01 
1.32 2.01 
1.30 2.01 
1.28 2.01 
-71 83 
87 8 
1.22 2.01 
1.30 2.01 
1.37 2.01 
1.24 1.61 
90 1.22 
-96 83 
1.02 1.61 
1.10 1.61 
90 1.22 
8⁰ -83 
UR See 1.63 1.61 
er 1.25 1.22 
3 1.22 2.01 
as 1.14 1.61 
1.32 2.01 
1.32 2.01 
1.38 2.01 
1.36 1.61 
68 -83 
77. -90 -83 
28. 1.13 1.61 
79. Memphis, Tenn 1.05 1.22 
80. Fort Worth, Tex... .93 1.22 
p El Paso, Tex.. +90 -83 
Price, U nn 28 8 
24 Salt Lake Cit „Utah 125 R 

Mon V.. . A 
85. Rutland, 4 1.32 2.01 
86. Charlottesville, Va. 1.2 2.01 
87. Staunton, Va 1.22 1.61 
88. Seattle, Wash.. 1.55 1.61 
89. S 1.47 1,22 
90. burg, W. 1.22 2.01 
91. Wheeling, W. V 1.12 1.61 
92. W 1.00 1.22 
93. Milwaukee, Wis.. 1.02 1.22 
94. Evanston, Wyo 2 -79 -83 
W CCC A A re raia nae „4i -24 


parcel-post rates as introduced in 


enate by Sena 

Sixth | Sev- Eighth 
Fifth zone, | enth | zone, 
289 75 1,350 zone 2,300 
140 | pgo | nan” “and 
„ Up an 
miles. . | miles. | over. 
$0.08 | 80. 00 $0. 11 
13 15 . 
18 2 0 
23 27 . 
.28 2 4 
33 30 51 
38 4 5 
43 51 67 
48 57 75 
53 63 -83 
58 69 91 
63 75 87 90 
68 81 94 1.07 
73 87 1.01 1.15 
-78 93 1. 08 1.23 
83 -99 1. 15 1.31 
88 1. 0 1.22 1.39 
124 21 . 1.11 1.20 1. 47 
12 2 98 1.17 1.36 1.55 
13 2 1.03 1,23 1, 43 1. 63 

13 24 OS 2 + 0 
14 25 A 1,13 1.35 1.57 1.79 
14 2. 49 72 95 1.18 1.41 1.64 1.87 
15 .27 . 5¹ 75 99 123| 1.47 1.71 1,95 
15 28 53 78 1.03 1,28 1. 53 1.78 2. 03 
16 20 5⁵ . 8¹ 1.07 1.33 1. 59 1.85 2.11 
10 30 57 8⁴ 1.11 1. 38 1. 65 1,92 2.19 
171 81 -59 87) 1.15] 1.43] 1.71 1.99 2.27 
17 32 -61 -90 1. 19 1. 48 1.77 2. 06 2.35 
.63 . 93 1. 23 1.53 1.83 2.13 2.43 
. 65 90 1.27 1.58 1. 89 2.20 2.51 
67 99 1.31] 1.63] 1.95 227 2.59 
«69 1,02 1.35 1.68 2.01 2.34 2. 67 
20 37 71 1.05 1.39 1.73 2.07 2. 41 2.75 
20 38 73 1,08 1.43 1.78 2.13 2. 48 2. 83 
2¹ 39 75 1.11 1. 47 1. 8 2.19 2. 55 2.91 
. 2¹ . 40 77 1.14 1. 51 1. 88 2.25 2.62 2. 90 
. 22 „41 70 1. 17 1. 55 1. 93 2.31 2.69 3.07 
. 22 42 . 8¹ 1,20 1. 50 1. 98 2.37 2.76 3.15 
2 43 -83 1. 23 1.63 2.03 2. 43 2.83 3. 23 
23 44 «85 1.26 1.67 2. 08 2.49 2.90 3.31 
24 45 87 1. 29 1. 71 2. 13 2.55 2.97 8.39 
-A 40 . 89 1.32 1.75 2.18 2.61 3.04 3. 47 
+2 47 91 1.35 1.79 2.23 2.67 3.11 3.55 
25 48 93 1.38 1.83 2.28 2.73 3.18 3.63 
281 .49 95 1.41 1.87] 2.33] 2.79 3. 25 3.21 
2⁰ 50 97 1. 44 1.91 2.38 2.85 3.32 3.79 
+99 1.47 1.95 2. 43 2.91 3.39 3.87 
1. 01 1.50 1. 99 2. 48 2.97 3. 40 3. 95 
1.03 1. 2. 03 2.53 3. 03 3.53 4.08 
100 pounds. This graduate can be extended to any weight without dis- 


The rate is found by multip 


the by the zone and adding 3, the over- 
except in the | 


sone, Where the tate is found by aividine © weight 
e Thus the rate on 10 pounds in the local zone is 
0 garded. The rate on 10 pounds to the eighth zone i$ 
The ounce rate to be 1 cent per ounce until the pound rate is reached, when the 
pound rate shall apply. ö 

For packages of unusual or excessive dimensions the charge should be made upon 
a basis of 10 pounds per cubic foot. 


ANOTHER PARCEL-POST OR “16 TO 1” PUZZLE—WHAT IS IT; A JOKE 
OR AN OUTRAGE? 


cka Re 24 cent 
17 ounces divided into 4 packages of 44 ounces each 3 AO conta 
17 ounces divided into ee of 1 ounce each 17 cents. 


When and how does this make the cost of living cheaper? 
Legend to Tables No. 7 and No. 8. 

In order to find the rates from New York to Pittsburgh, for 
instance, you must observe the numbers in which they fall, 17 
and 19 in this case, and get their junction point thus: Follow 
19, which is Pittsburgh, until you-reach the junction with New 
York on the lower column, which is 17, and there you will find 
the figures 83, 46°, and 43. The first is the parcel-post rate on 
20 pounds of merchandise. The second is the express rate, 
while the superior figure 2 represents the zone that applies to 
the Kindel graduate. For table and rule, see Table 6. The last 
figure, 43, indicates the second or new Kindel method by which 
the railroads are paid 75 per cent instead of 50 per cent of the 
express rate, as now practiced by express companies, and to 
which is added the Burleson pick-up and delivery charge of 8 
cents on 20 pounds. (See Table 3.) On 100 pounds the pick-up 
and delivery charge is 30 cents. 
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Tann No. 7—East—Parcel post, express; and proposed Kindel-Burleson rates, based on 20-pound shipment, 
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TABLE No. 7.—West—Parcel post, express, and proposed Kindel-Burleson-vates, based on 20-pound shipment. 


Express rate 
Kinde!-Burleson rate.. 


51.22 20-POUND RATES. 
1.40 
1.18 
83 |5161 | 
74 1.76. 
6% | 1.40 
122 | 1.22 [5161 | 
1523| 1.121 
1.22 | .92 
.83 | 83 
901.02 
:7 85 


—— 
7 
p 
a 
— 


22 |1 

09 [ 1.525 

90 1.22 

..... Parcel post rate.......! 1.22 83 
ETETE 1.514 68 2 

1,22 -59 

10. Seattle.... . Parcel post rate 1.61 1.22 
Savas sreas 1,515] 1.24 

K 1.23 1.01 

11. New Tork 5 ease 2.01 2.40 
Express rute 1. 30 6 2.103 

Kindel Burleson rate.. 1.08 1.68 


Portland, Oreg. = 
Salt Lake City. ~ 


erchandise. 
Edibles 


1. 
1. $0.44 
1,085 442 
4l 
2. $0.83 
1.326 483 50 * 
1. ` 
1. 


—— 
> 


a 
7 


S8 882 zek 888 882 Bi 


New York. 
Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me. $ 


In my speech of August 5, 1914, I show the rates to 33 points, East and West, on 50 pounds, summarized as follows: 
$1, 1.282.274 37 


535. 30 
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The brackets inclosing figures in Table 8 are indicative the express rates, and on edibles the rates are still more, yet 
of rates on 100 pounds of merchandise under the present | the Post Office Department would have the public believe 
schedule of parcel-post and express rates, in which cases | that the parcel post is conducive to cheapen the cost of liv- 


parcel-post rates are from 100 to 150 per cent higher than 


ing. 


TABLE No. 8.—E£ast—Rates on 100 pounds, 


1. Baltimore, 
2. Birmmgham dvbapeeséese ««ee---Parce! post rate E 0 
Express rate 3.104 
Kindel-Burleson rate.. 2.63 
3. Boston * RTTE Parcel post rate 2.04 $6.03 
E eee 1.502 3.805 Me 
Kindel-Burleson rate 1.43 3.16 100-POUND RATES. 
4, Buffalo 44444444 Parcel post rate. 4.03 6.02 54.03 
Sya Hated ewe iati 71231 so: | [ 1.603 
Kindel-Burleson 1.43 2.65 1.50 
3 4.03 4.03 6.02 
Ar sas ccnon seg senesespescee ah yr Fh 2 
1.99 2.10 2.18 
„ Cincinnatl..cccccccsccecees wbsiesckdgesecese Parcel post rate. 4.03 4.03 6.02 $2.04 
5 — itn» | 2.302 [ 22 | 1.25+ 
1. 73 2.03 2.14 1.24 
7. Cleveland sbacssnaaanss — Parcel post rate. 4.03 4.03 4.03 2.04 a 
Wann 15 1.703 2.703 2.00 8 | 1.402 1.25: 
1.58 2.33 1.80 1.35 1.24 
D esse e * 4.03 4.03 4.03 2.04 2.04 2.04 
N 2. 10 2.654 2.253 1.40? 1.252 1,252 
1.80 * 2.29 1.99 1.35 1.14 1.14 
ohh 22 Pareel t rate 8.01 4.03 10.01 8.01 6.02 6.02 SE 
2 3 5.205 3.10% 5.60 6 4.705 4.104 4.004 4,304 
Kindel-Burleson rate.. 4.20 2.63 4.50 8. 83 3.38 3.30 8.63 
4.03 4.03 | 6.02 4.03 ] 1.04 1.04 2.04 
2004 2.203 2.45 1.708 1.00! 904 1.25? 
1.89 1.95 2.14 1.55 1.05 -98 1.24 
11. Kansas City, Mo .. . Parcel post rate... 6.02 4.03 8.01 6.02 4.03 4.03 6.02 
Express rate x 3.204 3.203 3.70% 2. 90 4 2.104 2.353 2.554 
Kindel-Burleson rate.. 8. 70 2.70 3.08 2.45 1,88 2.07 20 
12. Louves. eee Parcel post rate 4.03 2.04 6.02 4.03 2.04 1.04 2.04 2.04 
Express rate 2.107 2.202 2.55 ( 1.904 1,25? 901 1.50 1.40: 
Kindel-Burleson rate. 1.88 1.95 2.20 1.73 1. 14 -98 1.43 1.35 
33. Memphis... 4 44 „ „6 6 6 Parcel post rate 6.02 2.04 8.01 6.02 4.03 4.03 6.02 4.03 
xpress rate 2.954 1.752 3.555 2.854 2.103 2.103 2.454 2.403 
Kindel-Burieson rate. 2.49 1.62 2.97 2.29 1.88 1.88 2.14 2.10 
14, Milwaukee. 4 Parcel post rate 6.02 6.02 6.02 4.03 1.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 
Express rate 2.50+ 2.754 2.75 2.00 # -90! 1.60? 1.70? 1. 40 
Kindel-Burleson rate. 2. 18 2.37 2.37 1.80 -98 1.50 1.55 1.35 
19. Naahynle . eee esse Parcel post rate 4.03 1.04 6.02 4.03 2.04 4.03 
Express rate 2, 55 3 1.40: 3.154 2. 45 5 3.35% 1.90 4 
Kindel-Burleson rate. 2.20 1.35 2.67 2.14 2.82 1.73 
16, New Orleans pease 6.02 4.03 8.01 8.01 6.02 6.02 6.02 
4.006 2.05 * 4.606 3.855 3.1514 3.504 3. 45 
3.30 1.84 8.76 3.19 2.6. 2.67 2.93 2.89 
V. NOW Nock. cvecrcovcncccoscccnscncnascseces 1.04 6.02 2.04 2.04 6.02 4.03 4.03 4.03 
1.001 3. 45 4 1,002 1.502 2.404 2.154 1.yos 2.154 
1,06 2.89 1.05 1.43 8.10 1.93 1.73 1.73 
18. Philadelphia cesarea Parcel post rate 1.04 6.02 2.04 2.04 6.02 4.03 4.03 4.03 
Express rate 75 3.254 1.402 1.602 2. 30 . 2. QU * 1.70? 2.104 
el-Burleson rate. 87 2.74 1.35 41.50 2.05 1.80 1,58 1.88 
12. Pittsburgh .. Purcel post rate 2.04 4.03 4.03 2.04 4. 2.04 1.04 2.04 
Express rate 1.25 2 2. 80 5 1,90 + 1,402 1. 709 1.402 1.00! 1. 50: 
Kindel-Burleson rate. 1.24 2.46 J. 73 1.35 1.68 1.85 1.05 1.43 
20. Portland, Me. .. Parcel post rate 4.03 8.01 2.04 4.03 6.02 [ 6.02 4.03 6.02 
$ Express rate 1. 70 4.005 - 90! 1.80% 2.05% 2.05 * 2.154 225° 
el-Burleson rate. 1.58 8.30 -98 1.66 ] [ 2.29 2.29 1,92 [ 1.99 | 
I. St. Lou 20. eee, Feel post rats. 6.02 4.03 8.01 6.02 2.04 2.04 4.03 4.03 
Express rate 2.5 2.15% 2.75% 2.204 1.404 1.50: Lys 1.80. 
Kindel-Burleson ra 2.14 1.92 2.42 1.90 1.35 1.43 1.73 1.65 
22. St. Paul „„ 4 444 „„. Parcel post rate. 6.02 6.02 8.01 6.02 4.03 4.03 4.03 4.03 
Express rate F. 3.50 „ 3.30 t 3.70% 3.004 2.052 2.45 2.804 2.304 
Kindel-Burleson rate. 2.93 2.78 3.08 2.55 1.84 2.14 2.45 2.03 
~- B. Washington, D. ooo 5 Parcel post rat 1.04 4.03 4.03 2.04 4.03 4.03 2.04 4.03 
Express rate 75 3.051 1. 70. 1,604 2.253 1.90 1. 70. 2.104 
Kindel-Burleson rate. 87 2.59 1.58 1,50 1.99 1.73 1. 64 1,88 
1. & d. 4. v. 6, 7. x 
Ekaa z | 3 
E 5 E $ E E = 
F ᷣ (( a es E 
a 8 88 2 # s z 2 
A summary of the above table, obtained by the Burrough adding machine, for 100-pound rates: 
Parcels posts (oo a etanan ~77777~-~-—-------------------—---—--- $1, 148. 87 
1 ———— N E — dete 620. 86 
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Note how our post office will carry 8 ounces of books from 
New York to San Francisco for 4 cents, but for 9 ounces of 
books it charges 12 cents; in other words, you must pay 8 cents 
for the additional ounce carried, while 1 ounce packages may 
be shipped for 1 cent. On an additional ounce above the pound 
you must pay 12 cents in each instance between the same points. 
Has there ever been so arbitrary and idiotic a tariff proposed or 
in use anywhere but in this great and glorious country of ours? 

Here are additional examples that are convincing: The rate 
on books,“ weighing 18 ounces, from New York to Salt Lake 
City is 24 cents. The same weight of books from New York to 
British Columbia or Australia would cost but 9 cents. A dis- 
crimination in favor of foreign countries. Why? 

Another instance might be cited. A package of printed mat- 
ter, weighing 3 pounds 3 ounces, from New York to Brooklyn 


would cost 26 cents postage. Taking the same package and add- 


ing 29 ounces, making a 6-pound parcel-post package, it can be 
shipped for 8 cents. 

Also, a 5-ounce package of merchandise by parcel post from 
New York to Salt Lake City would cost 12 cents, while a 5- 
ounce package by letter postage and sealed would cost but 10 
cents. Another discrimination is in force in favor of foreign 


countries as to the size of packages, which is 72 inches, for 
weight 11 pounds, while in the United States the same size limit 
of 72 inches is enforced on packages weighing 50 pounds. How 
is it possible to crowd 50 pounds into a 72-inch space? There 
are many commodities that it would be impossible to crowd the 
weight into such space without destroying the same. 

HOW IT WORKS OUT. 


DENVER, COLO, 
Hon. GEORGB J. KINDEL, Washington, D. C. 

Dran GEORGE: I read your last remarks anent parcel-post charges to 
Mexico and must congratulate you on your fine work. You have been 
dealing sledge-hammer blows at the incompetency and the inequitable 
ch all more or less in the interests of railroads and express com- 


ive you a detail in my own oe lyn God only knows why 


package that weighed 3% pounds. he rate would be 32 cents, but b; 
— a gl heavy — — I brought it up to 4 pounds and it vant 
‘or 8 cents. 
Can you beat it? The heavier the package the less it costs to ship, 
ours, truly, 
C. A. Nast, 


Taste No. 9.—Parcel-post and express rates on books now in effect. 


From New York to— 


— ———— 
Zones. 


Weight. 


Express | Parcel- | Express | Parcel- | Express 
rate. post rate. rate. 


post rute. rate, 
$0.15 $0. 04 

15 05 . 

15 -08 

15 14 

16 14 

-24 20 

+25 +26 


80.04 $0.15 
-09 . 
-09 15 
10 -15 
-16 -16 
23 2⁴ 
3⁰ 29 


TABLE No. 10—Parcel-post rutes and weights, inaugurated by Postmaster General Burleson, objected to by George J. Kindel. 


50 miles. 


50 to 150 
miles. 


Pounds. 


$0. 05 
-06 
:06 
107 
07 
05 
0 
209 
‘09 
Ho 
10 
111 
it 
12 18 
12 10 
13 20 20 
13 21 121 
H 122 122 
2 — 123 25 
2 2 2 
* 2 * 
116 126 126 
10 2 27 
17 2 128 
17 2 2 
18 20 30 
18 31 -31 
10 22 22 
15 133 133 
220 2 25 * 30 
20 135 135 
21 -36 -38 
21 137 :37 
122 :38 138 
2 20 730 
2 40 40 
Z 41 ‘41 
20 42 4 
Et 243 343 
135 435 4 40 
195 145 145 
20 40 40 


150 to 300 300 to 600 600 to 1,000 | 1,000 to 1,400 | 1,400 to 1,800 | 1,800 miles 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. and over. 
. OF 80. 08 30.09 90. 11 $0.12 
„1 14 17 -21 A 
1 20 2 „3 -38 
19 2 3 41 48 
B -32 „4l „5L 00 
. -38 -49 61 72 
3¹ At 57 71 .& 
3 -50 65 81 9 
30 50 73 „I 1.03 
-483 -62 19 81 20 1.01 19 1.20 
-a 08 -89 1.11 1.32 
51 74 -97 1.21 14 
55 -80 1.05 1.31 1.56 
50 -36 LB 1.41 1.68 
-63 -92 1.21 1.51 1.80 
87 -38 1.29 1.61 1.92 
71 Lo 1.37 1.71 5 2.04 
75 1.10 1.45 1. 8¹ 2.16 
42 -79 1.16 1.53 1.91 2 23 
2 — 1.22 39 1.61 40 2.01 39 2.40 
1 9¹ 1.34 1.77 2.2¹ 2. 64 
é 5 1. 40 1.85 2.31 2.76 
-9 1.46 1.93 2.41 2.88 
4 1.08 1.52 2.01 2.51 3.00 
-56 1.07 1.58 2.00 2.61 412 
58 1.11 1.64 2.17 2.71 3.24 
-60 1.15 1.70 2.25 2.81 3.36 
-62 1.19 1.76 2.33 2.91 3 48 
6 59 12 59 1.82 59 2.41 60 3.0L 50 3. 60 
60 1.27 1.88 2.49 3.11 3.72 
-68 1.31 1.94 2.57 3.21 3.84 
-70 1.35 2.00 2.65 3.31 3.96 
72 1.39 2.06 2.73 3.41 4.08 
-74 1.43 212 2.81 3.5L 4.20 
-76 1.47 2.18 2.89 3.61 4.32 
-78 1.51 2.24 2.97 3.71 4.44 
-80 1.55 2.30 3.05 3.8i 4.58 
.82 1.59 2.36 3.13 3.91 4.68 
8 79 16 7 2.42 79 3.21 80 401 79 4.80 
80 1.67 2.48 3.29 4.11 4.92 
-88 1.71 25 3.37 4.21 5.04 
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TABLE No. .10—Parcel-post rates and weights, inaugurated by Postmaster General Burleson, objected to by George J. Kindel—Continued. 


1914. CONGRESSIONAL 
50 to 150 
50 miles. miles. 
Pounds, Local zone. 
; 1 2 
$0. 26 ~ $0.47 $0.47 
27 48 -48 
27 40 -49 
2 50 50 
2 51 51 
29 52 52 
-29 +53 53 
-30 -54 45 54 50 
7 * 2 
+31 50 58 
31 57 57 
32 8 -58 
32 59 50 
-33 60 60 
3 -61 -61 
-4 -62 62 
34 -63 -63 
35 64 55 6 60 
3 -65 -65 
-35 60 6 
30 07 67 
37 68 68 
. 37 -69 .69 
-38 70 -70 
38 71 71 
30 72 -72 
+39 -73 73 
-40 -74 65 -74 70 
-40 25 75 
4¹ 70 76 
„41 77 -TT 
42 -78 78 
42 2 79 
+43 80 . 8⁰ 
43 -8L . 8¹ 
4 82 82 
44 83 -83 
.45 84 75 84 80 
45 -85 85 
40 86 80 
40 87 87 
-47 . 8 88 
47 89 89 
48 90 90 
48 -91 -91 
49 -92 -92 
.49 93 -93 
-50 94 85 +4 90 
-50 -95 95 
FF :51 -96 -96 
5 „51 97 -97 
. .52 98 +98 
5 .52 99 9 
5 53 1. 00 1.00 
SJ7Jöͤ;Üͤ. m 33 1.01 1.01 
98.. ao) 1.02 1.02 
99 5⁴ 1.03 1.03 
100.. .55 1.04 95 1.04 100 


150 to 300 300 to 600 600 to 1,000 | 1,000 to 1,400 | 1,400 to 1,800 | 1,800 miles 
miles, miles, miles, miles, miles, 


and over. 


8 


20. 90 $1.75 $2. 60 $3.45 81.31 $5.16 
«92 1.79 2.66 3.53 4.41 5.28 
94 1.83 2.72 3.61 4.51 5.40 
90 1.87 2.78 3.69 4.61 5.52 
-98 1.91 2.8 3.77 4.71 5.64 
1.00 1.95 2.90 3.55 4.81 5.76 
1.02 1.99 2.96 3.93 4.91 5. 
1.0 99 203 99 3.02 99 4.01 100 5.01 99 6.00 

1.03 2.07 3.08 4.09 5.41 6.12 
1.08 211 3.14 4.17 5.21 6.24 
1.10 2.15 3.20 4.25 5.31 6.36 
1.12 2.19 3.26 4.33 5.41 6.48 
1.14 2.23 3.32 4.41 5.51 6.60 
1.10 2.27 3.38 4.49 5.61 6.72 
1.18 2.31 3.44 4.57 5.71 6.84 
1.2 2.35 3.50 4.6 5.81 6.96 
1.22 2.39 3.56 4.73 5.91 7.08 
1.21 119 2.43 119 3.62 119 4.81 120 6.01 119 7.20 
1.2 2.47 3.68 4.89 6.11 7,32 
1.25 2.51 3.74 4.97 6.21 7.44 
1.30 2.55 3.90 5.05 6.31 7.56 
1.32 2.59 3.86 5.13 6.41 7.68 
1.34 2.63 3.92 5.21 6.57 7.80 
1.36 2.67 3.98 5.29 6.61 7.92 
1.38 2.71 4.04 5.37 6.71 8.04 
1.40 2.75 4.10 5.45 6.81 8.16 
1.42 2.79 4.16 5.53 6.91 8.28 
1.44 139 2.33 139 4.22 139 5.61 140 7.01 139 8.40 
1. 40 2.87 4.28 5. 69 7.1 8.52 
1.48 2.91 4.34 5.77 7.21 8. 64 
1.50 2.95 4.40 5.85 7.31 8.76 
1.52 2.99 4.46 5.93 7.41 8.88 
1.54 8.03 4.52 6.01 7.51 9.00 
1.56 3.07 4.58 6.09 7.61 9.12 
1.58 3.11 4. 64 6.17 7.71 9.21 
1. 00 3.15 4.70 6.25 2 8¹ 9.36 
1.62 3.19 4.76 6.33 7.91 9. 48 

1.64 150 3.23 159 4.82 159 6.41 160 8.01 150 9. 60 

1. 66 3.27 4.88 6.49 811 9.72 

1.68 3.31 4.94 6,57 8.21 9. 84 

1.70 3.35 5.00 6. 65 8.31 9.96 

71.72 3.39 5.06 6.73 8. 4¹ 10. 08 

1. 74 3. 43 5.12 6.81 8.51 10.22 

1.76 3.47 5.18 6.89 8. 61 10.32 

1.78 8.51 5.24 6.97 8.71 10. 44 

1.80 3.55 5.30 7.05 8.81 10. 56 

1.82 3. 59 5.30 7.13 8.91 10. 68 

1.81 179 3.63 179 5.42 179 7.21 180 9.01 179 10. 90 

1.86 3.67 5.18 7.29 9.11 10. 92 

1.88 3.71 5.54 7,37 9.21 11.04 

1.90 3.75 5. 69 7.45 9.31 11.16 

1.92 3.79 5.65 7.53 9.41 11.28 

1.91 3. 83 5.72 7.61 9.51 11.40 
1.96 3. 87 5.78 2 9. 61 11.52 
1.98 3.91 5. 81 7.77 9.71 11. 64 
2.00 3.95 6.90 7.85 9. 81 11. 76 
2.02 3.99 5.96 7.93 9.91 11.88 
2.04 199 4.03 199 6.02 199 8.01 200 10.01 199 12.00 


Notice how the rate advances 1 cent per pound between zones after second zone on the first pound, and then how the rate increases 19 cents on 10 pounds, 39 cents on 


20 pounds, 53 cents on 30 pounds, 79 cents on 40 pounds, and 99 cents on 50 
Pho 5, 15, 25, 35, and 2 on, figures in zone 1 colunm indicate what can saved 


Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
left? 
` The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I presume that I am entitled to the 
closing on this amendment, and I would like to have the gentle- 
man use his time. 

Mr. COX. I think not. I think the gentleman in charge of 
the bill is entitled to the closing. Mr. Chairman, who is entitled 
to close this argument, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreenerson] or the gentleman in charge of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman in charge of the bill has the 
right to close. a 

Mr. COX. There will be only one more speech on this side. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, on this proposition to 
drop the assistant postmasters there is this to be said, that the 
argument that it is in the interest of economy is not well 
founded. If you read the hearings upon that point, you will 
observe that it is impossible that it can be true that it saves 
anything at all, because it is claimed that the two thousand 
five hundred and odd assistant postmastérs will occupy under 
the new law their positions without having their salaries re- 
duced. Now, of course, to give the same men another title will 
not reduce their salary; there is no economy about that. 

Mr, HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The Postal Service is the only governmental 
service that does pay its way as it goes, anyhow, is it not? 


etc., instead of 1 cent per pound as in the first insi 
in reshipping 159 miles into the next zone after the second. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly; I pointed that out some time 
ago. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], a member of 
the committee, has made some remarks here in regard to assist- 
ant postmasters and postmasters, and I think it has already 
been pointed out that he could not have had any experience on 
that point, becanse, residing in the city of Chicago, where there 
is only one postmaster and one assistant postmaster, his obser- 
vation is limited. And I understood him to say that he with- 
drew that part of his remarks which reflected on the efficiency 
of the postmasters. 

I have been in Congress for 12 years, and during the Roose- 
velt administration there were a great many vacancies in the 
second and third class offices in my district, and in every case 
of a reappointment the Postmaster General required a written 
promise on the part of the appointee to attend to the duties of 
his office personally. There are dozens of this kind of offices in 
my district, which is a very large one territorially, and with 
many small towns, and I know the postmasters have been 
efficient and not figureheads. I know that a great many of 
them now have been put out and good Democrats put in their 
places; but they also, so far as I know, are good men. And 
it is not correct to say that the postmaster is simply an orna- 
mental official or that his position is that of a sinecure. On the 
contrary, as a general rule, he is a very active and eflicient 
man, but it is impossible for him to attend to all the details or 
become so familiar with the technicalities of the service as an 
assistant who has served there for years and years. It is im- 
possible for him to get in as close touch with the employees as 
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the assistant postmaster, who has been there for a long time. 
You are destroying a class of very efficient officials by this indi- 
rect method; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is 
recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that about every- 
thing has been said on this subject that is worth saying. After 
hearing the gentleman from the city of Chicago [Mr. MADDEN] 
make his clear and explicit statement upon the proposition, 
there should not be any doubt entertained by any gentleman on 
that side of the aisle as to how he ought to vote. There is 
positively and emphatically no politics in the proposition under 
consideration; none whatever. As the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rucker] said awhile ago, possibly there ought to be, 
but there is not. 

There will not be an assistant postmaster displaced or thrown 
out of a job. While it is true that this proposition does pro- 
pose to abolish his position or title, yet the man is already in 
the civil service, and will be taken care of in some place some- 
where in the civil service and in the postal department. It 
comes down, therefore, to this side of the House as to whether 
or not we propose to back up the recommendation made by the 
Post Office Department. This is a recommendation that has 
been under process of investigation for quite a while, and 
I may add that the final conclusion arrived at in this recom- 
mendation was that of employees of the Post Office Department, 
about whose politics I do not know, nor do I care. I believe 
that the ultimate intention and effect of it is and will be, as 
the First Assistant Postmaster General well expressed it before 
the committee, the postmaster will move from the rear room of 
the post-office building to the front room, and will be made alone 
directly responsible for the work in his office. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition is in line with the policy of 
great business organizations. I am unable to conceive or com- 
prehend a great business organization that does not have one 
man, and one man alone, as the man solely responsible for the 
conduct of the institution. Every time you divide responsibility 
you then and there weaken power. Every time you concentrate 
responsibility you increase the power. 

Now, then, here is the assistant postmaster having charge of 
certain departments—just exactly what the function of the 

` postmaster is I am not clear myself, and I do not quite agree 
with some of the statements that have been made on the floor 
of the House, that it has heretofore been a sinecure—but we 
do know, and that knowledge is plain to all of us, that the as- 
sistant postmasters are the men who have heretofore had the 
responsibility of conducting the post offices. As the assistant 
postmasters have been largely responsible for the conduct of 
the offices, and as the postmasters are drawing the salaries of 
their offices, move the postmaster forward and make him, and 
him alone, responsible. I have no doubt in my mind at all that 
if the position of assistant postmaster is abolished the postmas- 
ter himself will be interested in surrounding himself with the 
most competent and able help that he can possibly surround 
himself with, and that when he comes to select his superintend- 
ent of finance or his superintendent of mails he will put the as- 
sistant postmaster in one of those places, and that will take care 
of him. 

Now, to repeat, there is no politics in this. No man should 
consider politics for a moment when he comes to vote upon that 
question. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] says, 
it is a tremendous business proposition whether or not we are 
going to follow along lines of great business institutions and 
make the postmaster alone responsible for the conduct of his 
office. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment will be voted down. I 
call for a vote. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of 
so much importance that I think we ought to have a quorum, 
and therefore I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-seven gentlemen are present—not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Adamson Barchfeld Brockson Butler 
Aiken Barnhart Brodbeck Calder 
Alney Bartholdt Brown, W. Va. Palaver. 
Allen Bartlett Browne, Wis. Campbell 
Anderson Barton Bruckner Cantor 
Ansberry Bathrick Brumbaugh Caraway 
Anthony Beall, Tex. Buchanan, III. Carew 
Austin Blackmon Burke, Pa. Carr 
Bailey Borchers Burke, Wis. Cary 
Baltz Britten Burnett Casey 


Clancy Gillett Lieb Roberts, Mass. 
Clark, Fla. Gittins Lindquist ipse 
Claypool Godwin, N. C. Linthicam Sabath 
Cline Gocke Lobeck Saunders 
Coady Goldfogle Loft Scott 
Collier Good Scully 
Connolly, Iowa Gordon Lonergan Seldomridge 
Conry Gorman McAndrews Sells 
Copley Graham, III McClellan Sherley 
Cr Graham, Pa McGuire, Okla, Sherwood 
Crosser Greene, Mass. McKenzie hreve 
e Grogg MacDonald Sisson 
Davenport Griffin Mahan Slayden 
v s Guise: ~ er 1 asa 
uernsey apes mith, 
Deitrick amill Martin Smith, C 
Dershem Hamilton, N. Y. Metz Sparkman 
ies Hammond Morin tafo 
Difenderfer Harris Moss, W. Va Stanley 
Dillon Harrison Mott Stedman 
Dixon Hart Mulkey Stephens, Miss. 
Donohoe Haugen Murdock Stephens, Nebr, 
Tooling Heflin Neeley, Kans. Stevens, N. II 
Doughton Helvering Neely, W. Va. Sutherland 
Driscoll Hinebaugh Nelson Talbott, Md. 
Dunn Houston Nolan, J. I Talcott, N. Y. 
Eagan Hughes, Ga. Norton Taylor, Ala. 
Edmonds —.— W. Va. O'Brien Taylor, N. X. 
Edwards Hulings Oglesby Ten Eyck 
Elder Hull O'Hair Townsend 
h Humphreys, Miss. O'Shaunessy Tribble 
Estopinal Johnson, Utah Page, N. C. Underhill 
Fairchild Jones Paige, Mass. Vare 
Faison Keister Palmer Vollmer 
Farr Kennedy, Conn. Parker, N. Y. Walker 
Fess Kennedy, Iowa Patten, N X. Wallin 
Fields Kless, Pa. Patton, Pa. alsh 
Einle, Kinkead, N. J. Peters Walters 
Floyd, Ark, Kitchin eterson Watson 
Fordney Knowland, J. R. Phelan Webb 
Francis Kreider Platt Whitacre 
French Langham Porter White 
Gallagher Lazaro ou Wilson, Ela 
Gallivan Lee, Ga. Powers Wilson, 
Gard Lee, Pa. Price Winslow 
Gardner L’Engle R le o 
Garrett, Tenn. Lesher Rainey 
George Levy Reed 
Gerry Lewis, Pa. Riordan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. FERRIS, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having under consideration the Post Office appropriation bill 
(H. R. 19906), finding itself without a qvorum, he ordered the 
roll to be called, whereupon 196 Members, a quorum, answered 
to their names, and he reported the names of the absentees to 
be entered upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum being present, the committee will 
resume its sitting. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be reported again. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 8, on pase 5. insert the following: 

“For com on to assistant tmasters at first and second class 
post offices, 5, at not exceedin, x each; 42 at not erage $2009 
each; 10 at not 3 $2,5 each; 5 at not exceeding $2, each ; 
16 at not 8 each; 45 at not exceeding $1,800 each; 95 at 


each ; 150 at not exeeding $1, each; 180 at not 


ceding € 1,300 ea each; 150 at not exceeding $1,400 cach; 350 at not ex- 


ceeding $1,300 each ; 560 at not exceeding .200 each; 525 at not exceed- 
ing $1,100 each ; 300 at not n J each ; 130 at not exceeding 
$900 each; 100 at not exceeding $800 each; in all, $3,200,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The question being taken, on a division. (demanded by Mr. 
BRowxixd) there were—ayes 56, noes 61. : 

Mr. HOWARD and Mr. STEENERSON demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Moon 
and Mr. STEENERSON. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 64, 
noes 67. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the respective compensation of postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes shall be annual salaries, graded in even 
hundreds of dollars, and payable in quarterly payments, to be ascer- 
tained and fixed by the Postmaster General from their respective 
quarterly returns to the Auditor for the Post Office Department, or 
copies or duplicates thereof to the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
for the calendar year immediately preceding the adjustment, at the 
following rates, namely: 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman—— 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Clerk should com- 
plete the reading of the list of salaries as one paragraph. 


— 
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Mr. CULLOP. If no right will be waived by the reading, I 
have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. No rights will be lost. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. How 
far is it understood that the Clerk is to read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Clerk should read 
down to the end of the list of postmasters and salaries. 

Mr. MANN. That will be down to what point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Down to line 14, on page T. 

Mr. HOWARD. And at that time the Chair will entertain 
a point of order against the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will then recognize the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 8 office where the receipts are $8,000 and less than 
Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Chairman. I 

want to make a point of order against that item. Is it proper 

to make it now or shall I wait? 

: The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Clerk should finish 
the reading of the list. 

Mr. WINGO. That applies to points of order and amend- 
ments also? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. WINGO. Is each paragraph a section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that down to the end 
of line 14, on page 7, which recites the list of offices, should be 
treated as one paragraph for the purpose of reading it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

18.000 each post office where the receipts are $13,600,000 and over, 

Mr. CULLOP, Mr. HOWARD, and Mr. WINGO rose. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that entire paragraph on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill and a change of existing law. 
Further than that, Mr. , as I understood it, it was 
admitted here on the floor of the House the other day by mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee when they brought in the second 
rule that three items in this bill, that were included in the first 
rule that was voted down by the House, would be subject to a 
point of order. That statement was made, as I remember it, by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, and this was one of 
the items that was excluded from the second rule. But whether 
that be true or not, it is subject to a point of order, in that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill, and that it changes ex- 
isting law and it does not affirmatively appear to reduce ex- 
penses. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howazp] 
has made a point of order against the entire paragraph as a 
whole, because it is new legislation and is subject to a point of 
order, as he understands it from the discussion that occurred 
the other day. Now, if that point of order should be overruled 
to the paragraph as a whole, could a point of order be made then 
against each item in the paragraph? I desire to make a point 
of order against each item separately in the entire paragraph. 

' The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have an opportunity to 
be heard. Let us first dispose of the point of order of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. MANN. The point of order against the entire paragraph 
includes every item in it. 

Mr. FOSTER. All these items were read as one paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Tes. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that if the point of order is not held 
good—— 

Mr. MANN. If it is not held good, then everything in it 
escapes the point of order, because if there is any one thing in 
it that is subject to a point of order, it takes out the whole 
paragraph. 

Mr. CULLOP. If that is the rule 

Mr. MANN. That is the rule. 

Mr. CULLOP. Then I do not desire to press my point at this 
time. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, of course I want to be fair with 
the House about this matter. I understand that the point of 
order is to the proviso only. Am I correct about that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was made to the entire 
paragraph. 

Mr. MOON. I insist that it is not good to the item of com- 
pensation of postmasters, $30,750,000. Does the gentleman make 
a point of order on that? 


Mr. HOWARD. I made the point of order from line 9, on 
page 5, down to and including line 14, on page 7. 

Mr. MOON. Then I understand the point of order is made 
against the proviso? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Beginning at line 9, on page 5? 

Mr. MANN. The whole thing. 

Mr. MOON. There is no point of order on the compensation 
of postmasters, $30,750,000. That has passed the committee. 
We have passed it all except the proviso. 5 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the rule was defeated the first time in 
the House, and afterwards brought back and passed, and this 
provision was not included in the rule as it was returned to 
the House; and it is but fair to say to the committee that I 
am not going to insist upon that part of the proviso to this 
bill, because it Was the understanding of the House that it was 
to be eliminated, although, of course, that understanding was 
only inferential; because if the matter in the bill was not 
subject to a point of order, then the rule could not make it 
in order, or have any effect on it at all. The question here now, 
is whether, as a whole, it is subject to the point of order. 

It is true that there has been a rearrangement of salaries 
under this bill. Now, six or eight of these sections do change 
the amounts upon which the salary is based. But the aggregate 
of the section, including the proviso, is $30,750,000, and that is 
the exact sum appropriated for the last time. The bill carries 
exactly the same figures it carried in the last year’s bill. If 
the Chair should be of the opinion in making up the details 
of the aggregate sum that because these figures are assigned 
to different classes of offices it falls within the objection, 
smal not insist, because of the alleged understanding in the 

ouse. 

I want to say to the House that it would be an error and an 
unwise thing, even if this was subject to a point of order, to 
make it. With all due respect to every man who thinks other- 
wise, I think it would be foolish to make it, because you leave 
the section with the appropriation of $30,750,000 in a lump sum 
without any segregation or direction to the Post Office Depart- 
ment about the expenditure. 

. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand that the compensation is 
fixed by law or by Executive order? € 

Mr. MOON. It is fixed by an annual law; that is all. Take, 
for instance, the question of allowing 18 salaries of $2,100, 24 
salaries of $2,700, and that is exactly the law to-day. That is 
where it applies to third-class post offices. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not fixed by law but is carried in 
the annual appropriation bill? 

Mr. MOON. In the annual appropriation bill; yes. I want 
the House to understand that I am not objecting 'if you want it 
that way. Without any segregation it will be a splendid thing 
for the department to let them handle it and have their own 
way about it. 

Mr. TAGGART. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. TAGGART. Does not the law provide now for the 
salaries of postmasters; that is, the salary which postmasters 
shall receive at the respective offices? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; in certain classes it does. 

Mr. TAGGART. The lump sum will bé distributed in ac- 
cordance with the law if the proviso is stricken out? 

Mr. MOON. Possibly; but it is an annual law and not bind- 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman from Tennessee to 
say that it would be unwise te make the appropriation without 
specifying how it shall be distributed. 

Mr. MOON. I do not know that I ought te go that far, but 
I think it would be wiser to let it stand. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to ask the gentleman if it had ever 
been distributed in any prior Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; there was a time when we appropriated it 


in a lump sum. 
It has not been distributed in a bill since the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MANN. 
gentleman and I have been Members of the House. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; the segregation of the items, and most 
items under the bill occurred for the first time when Mr. Loud, 
of California, was chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Not fixing the salaries of postmasters. The 
item for years has been carried “For compensation of post- 
masters so much money, and that is the end of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee this question. The gentleman from 
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Georgia makes the point of order that this is legislation and 
is not in order on an appropriation bill. That is not quite 
sufficient. Legislation may be in order under certain conditions. 

Mr, MOON. Yes; under the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wishes to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee, who is more familiar with this matter, 
being first satisfied of the germaneness of the proviso and that 
it does not reduce the number of offices—the Chair wishes to 
ask the gentleman if it is a retrenchment of expenditure? 

Mr. MOON. I understand from the department that it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman assert that the item 
shows on its face that it reduces the number of offices or re- 
trenches expenditure? 

Mr. MOON. I will explain it in a moment. This act is appli- 
cable to third-class post offices, and it retains every office on 
the existing salary grade in accordance with the gross receipts 
requiring the proposed salary. It is identical in the third-class 
offices with the salary now provided for third-class offices under 
the general and annual law. 

In second-class post offices heretofore the existing grade of 
salary in the office of $2,000 where the receipts were under 
$8,000, and in the proposed plan it is $2,000 where the re- 
ceipts are the same. However, in the $9,000 gross receipts 
the salary was $2,100, and in the $10,000 grade it was $2,200, 
and the $11,000 gross receipts $2,300, and $13,000 gross receipts 
$2,400. Now this law drops out these four classes and comes 
down to the $20,000 proposition, where $2,500 is given when the 
receipts are as high as $20,000. Under the old plan it was 
$16,000. Therefore you save a salary of $100 on the second, 
the third, the fourth, and the fifth of that class of second-class 

t offices. Then you wipe out all of the intermediary salaries 
of $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, down to where the receipts are 
$40,000 in the first class. There you have $3,000 salary for 
$40,000 gross receipts, and $3,000 under the proposed plan. 
Then you drop out the intermediary salary until the first-class 
offices yield $160,000, and you fix the salary at $3,500. ‘These 
intermediate salaries between $2,500 and $3,500 are dropped out, 
and so on until you complete the list, the largest saving being 
in the large offices, where are the largest receipts. 

It would seem on its face that in the proposition, compared 
with existing law, there was a saving of about $3,000,000 in 
money. But, as I remarked before, I do not want the House to 
be misguided by what I have said; the real saving will be 
about $300,000 or a little over, because the difference between 
that sum and the $3,000,000 will be used for the purpose of em- 
ploying superintendents of finances of railway mail. I think 
on the face of the section it shows a saving of $3,200,000: 
Again, it is fair to say that that is not the real saving, because 
we have had in other branches salaries of officers that will take 
up that sum with the exception of about $300,000. 

But I am not going to press on this House, if it does not want 
it, the consideration of this question. I am not going to insist 
it is in order, although I think it is, under the Holman rule, in 
view of the fact that so many Members of the House thought 
there was a consent agreement that this matter should go out 
in the event that rule was passed the second time. I am not 
going to put myself in the attitude of betraying any feeling 
on that score. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. In the proviso here is not this a new method 
of ascertaining the amount to be paid to the postmasters? 

Mr. MOON. I might have said that. 

Mr. HOWARD. That they are to be graded in even hundreds? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. And payable in quarterly payments? 

Mr. MOON. Les. 

Mr. HOWARD. To be ascertained by the Postmaster General 

from their respective quarterly returns to the Auditor of the 
Post Office Department? 
Mr. MOON. The exact language is different. The gentleman 
is right about that. I am not going to insist that part of the 
section or the body of the proviso is in the language of the old 
law. I am going to say right now, for the satisfaction of the 
gentleman and everyone else, that I am entirely willing, as the 
department is, that this be left just exactly as you leave it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If this is a new method of determining the 
Salaries, does that or does it not take it out of the Holman 
rule? 

Mr. MOON. I think so. That is what I said a moment ago, 
that so far as the body of the proviso is concerned it is sub- 
ject to the point of order. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. So that the Holman rule not being ap- 
plicable this particular point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Georgia is well taken? 

Mr. MOON. I had hoped that the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Georgia would understand me. I have 
said that so far as the aggregate sum was concerned there is 
a large saving to the Government in the amount of the appro- 
priation, but the phraseology of the body of the proviso is dif- 
ferent from that carried heretofore, and it might properly be 
said to be new law. I am not going to insist, as I said before, 
upon the House adopting this recommendation of the depart- 
ment, as wise as I think it is, in view of what occurred in the 
consideration of the rule. I think the department will be left 
with this appropriation to do as it pleases. 

Mr. CULLOP rose. , 

Ai: CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
se 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to call the 
attention of the Chair to the rule as offered on the 19th day 
of December. It does not include the $30,000,000 item to which 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] referred a moment 
ago. 

Mr. MOON. The first rule did. 

Mr. CULLOP. I have the one of December 19. It begins 
just with the proviso, and it covers the other items in the bill, 
and therefore the item of 830,000,000 

Mr. MOON. That is not in dispute—— 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand that, but the gentleman from 
Tennessee referred to that as if this were connected with: it. 

Mr. MOON. This is the proviso to that. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand that, and that is what I am 
trying to get the gentleman from Tennessee to understand, so 
that this has no application or connection with the $30,000,000 
item, but is separate from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that the exist- 
ence of a rule or the particular thing that it does or does not 
embody has anything to do with this proposition. The proposi- 
tion here is a gold one and comes to the Chair in that attitude, 
irrespective of what he may or may not believe about the mat- 
ter. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] makes the 
point of order that this is new legislation on a pending appro- 
priation bill. That, standing alone, would not eliminate this 
item; that, standing alone, would not strike it from the appro- 
priation bill, even though it be legislation. The question the 
Chair must determine is, first, Is the language under considera- 
tion germane? The Chair is not in doubt on this point, and 
thinks it is. The next thing that the Chair must decide for 
himself is, Does it retrench expenditures? aud, third, Does it 
show on its face that it does? The Chair is rather of the 
opinion that it does retrench expenditures, but the Chair is not 
very clear whether it so shows it on its face or not. 


Mr. STEENERSON. The existing law provides for exactly 


the same amount of appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not necessarily determine the 
matter. Lump-sum appropriations are often made, and might 
or might not be used. That would not necessarily foreclose the 
item under the rule. Any excess there may be in any lump- 
sum appropriation would be properly covered back into the 
Treasury, and that might not conclude the question. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair yield for a 
moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Yes, 

Mr. TAGGART. As I understand it, some of these items in 
the proviso are exactly the same as the items provided for in 
the present law. Some of the other items are different. As to 
whether they are greater or less, no one has shown any evi- 
dence whatsoever. Is it the duty of the Chair to secure the 
statute and compare it item by item and determine whether or 
not, as a matter of fact, it does retrench expenditures, or is it 
the duty of the Chair to pass upon the very face of it? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Kansas 
allow me a word? I cited to the Chair the present law of the 
land. The Chair, of course, can compare the bill with the law 
of the land and determine whether it appears upon its face 
that it retrenches expenditures. 

Mr. TAGGART. Very true; but this bill carries the same 
number of items, the same amount of money, but different dis- 
tributions. Has the gentleman shown the Chair that on its face 
it retrenches expenditures? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I wish the Chair would in- 
dulge me for a moment. I do not think the Chair caught fully 
the point of order I made. The Chair has stated only a por- 
tion of it. When I made the point of order, and I think the 
reporter’s notes will bear me out, I made the point of order that 
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this was new legislation; in other words, it was legislation on 
an appropriation bill. Further, that it did not affirmatively ap- 
pear that it reduced expenses, and it is obliged to appear affirma- 
tively, as an amendment to come within the Holman rule, that 
it is a retrenchment, and the failure to affirmatively appear 
would make it subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has considered the point of 
order in the light of the gentleman’s more recent statement. 
Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to be heard?. The 
Chair is in doubt as to whether or not the provision shows on 
its face that it really works a retrenchment. 

Mr. MANN. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I have not heard 
a statement as to whether any of the items in this increase the 
pay of postmasters according to the receipts. We have had a 
statement that some of the items would be the same and in 
some cases there would be a decrease. Now, whether there are 
any increases, I think, is a very pertinent inquiry. If there 
were increases in some cases and decreases in other cases, I 
do not see how the Chair could determine in advance of the 
settlement of the question and the sale of postage stamps 
whether the decreases would more than balance the increases or 
vice versa. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will look on page 42 of the 
hearings, he will find a statement in reference to all classes 
of offices—— 

Mr. MANN. It is pretty late for us to examine into that 

Mr. MOON (continuing). And unless this section is passed 
then the appropriation will have to be increased over the former 
appropriation about $1,500,000. 

Mr. MANN. I am told the hearings state that there are no 
increases. Several gentlemen here have informed me as to 
offices with which they are familiar that there are increases. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to two of the larger cities in my 
State wherein one is decreased, the city of Omaha, and the 
city of Lincoln is increased under this classification. ` 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It ought to be. 

Mr. SLOAN, And that arises from the peculiar classification. 
Lincoln at present has a $3,900 salary by reason of its having 
between $400,000 and $450,000 receipts. It would have $4,000 
under the classification proposed in this bill, being between 
$340,000 and $610,000. So here is an increase in one case and 
a decrease in another from the present law, the decrease being 
in the Omaha office from $6,000 under the present law to $5,000 
under the proposed law. ‘The fact that Lincoln is the home of 
our Secretary of State and Omaha the residence of Senator 
Hircucock is regarded as a mere accident of classification, and 
the fact that Lincoln has a new Democratic postmaster while 
Omaha has a Republican postmaster with some time to serve 
is of no more than incidental significance. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know what the facts were; I have not 
seen any general statement. 

Mr. MOON. What does the gentleman say about there being 
an increase? 

Mr, SLOAN. 

Mr. MOON. 

Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. MOON. 

Mr. SLOAN. 


In the city of Lincoln. 
How much? 

One hundred dollars. 

In what office? 

In the city of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mr. MOON. Upon what basis? 

Mr. SLOAN. The present salary is $3,900, and it is based 
upon receipts as given here under the rules and regulations, 
being between $400,000 and $450,000. Now, under the new 
classification Lincoln will fall between the $340,000, as you will 
find at the bottom of page 6, and $610,000, carrying a salary of 
$4,000, or an increase of $100. 


Mr. MOON. It is possible in this classification in some one 
office 

Mr. SLOAN. It is not only possible but certain. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, but taking it clear through—— 


Mr. MANN. Several other gentlemen here have stated there 
were increases, and I simply wish to ask 

Mr. MOON. ‘The gentleman may be right about it, because 
$3,900 was the salary when it was $400,000 receipts, and now it 
is only $4,000 when the receipts are $610,000. 

Mr. MANN. Showing there is an increase, and how can 
the Chair determine how many increases will be made? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, but the Chair is not to take all possible in- 
creases—there is no showing here upon the face of this bill that 
there is any such office. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; there is no showing anything on the ‘face 
of it that 

Mr. MOON. The difference is when you drop out four classes 
with heavy salaries you bring them down to a $4,000 salary 


when you get them to $340,000 receipts and between that and 
$610,000 receipts. 


Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield further? I inquired 
of the Post Office Department about the correctness of this and 
was informed from the First Assistant Postmaster General's 
office that there was an increase of the postmaster’s salary in 
the Lincoln post office. 

The Post Office bill now under discussion provides for a gen- 
eral reclassification of postmasters’ salaries. The apparent 
purpose in the reclassification is to reduce the salaries generally 
of postmasters in second-class offices and to increase, or at least 
protect, the salaries in certain first-class offices of the first 
metropolitan grades, 

In the first-class offices, under the present law, there are but 
five paying more than $6,000, namely, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis. The salary of each of 
these is now $8,000. Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, and many others will remain the same as hereto- 
fore. 

There are a good many reductions in first-class offices where 
the pay has heretofore been $3,100 or $3,200 to $3,000. There 
is a large number of second-class offices where the salaries are 
reduced from a sum under $3,000 to $2,500, and a larger num- 
ber from $2,500 and under to $2,000. 

These reductions fall most heavily and frequently upon the 
thriving county seat and other towns where the population 
ranges from 2,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. However, salaries are 
based on post-office receipts. 

The effect of this bill in these particulars is especially 
marked in my congressional district and State of Nebraska. 

The following shows how it affects Nebraska: 

It works a reduction in 33 Nebraska post offices in the 
aggregate annual amount of $8,700. 

It works an increase in 1 office in the sum of $100, 

The changes in congressional districts are as follows: 


First district, Dec . 
gt pains HEA Oras Beta A Ae BLE aod L DSS $400 
Bert ̃ -h: — | 100 
n ——————T—T—T—T—T—T———————————— 500 
By PN ge) ON ASAE IE NOES i eS VIR REE BE II 100 


David City 
ene gee NE a OL a Ook Be NEY CAS E RENE TOE) 
Seward 


ae 


TN 1 MG REZ Eas SES SRE EAE SD Na RS ASIA SEG SE 100 
, 0 e 300 


Total decrease for distriet——— 2 «cĩ„: 2. 100 


It will be seen that Nebraska, as a strictly agricultural 
State, would lose to its postmasters a net sum of $8,600. It 
would be little comfort to know that a part of this saving would 
go to metropolitan cities. This is merely a metropolitan grab, 
which should not be permitted to pass. It is proper to state 
that this was one of the measures sought to be slipped through 
the House under the same unwarranted rule which attempted to 
crowd the contract system upon the Rural Free Delivery Service 
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of this country; and it was sought to be done in such a way 
that if these two measures were not accepted, then the neces- 
sary funds for running the postal business of the country would 
be shut off. Many of the post offices affected by the above con- 
dition are presided over by Republicans now, but will be offi- 
cered by Democrats under this proposed system; but they are 
entitled to be defended against this discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit me to ask 
a question of the gentleman from Tennessee before he rules? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. Win the gentleman from Tennessee state 
whether in the aggregate he can tell that there is an increase or 


In the aggregate there is a decrease of over 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE. I listened to what the gentleman from Nebraska 
said about the increase at Lincoln, and I have been informed 
over the telephone from the Post Office Department that the 
salary at Philadelphia would be decreased. 

Mr. MOON. I am not claiming they are increased. I am 
claiming they are decreased in these larger offices. That is why 
it falls under the Holman rule. : 

Mr. COX. The Chair has held the proviso is germane under 
the Holman rule. The question, then, as the Chair tersely 
put it, is, Does it retrench or reduce expenditures? I do not 
believe any direct evidence has been brought to the attention 
of the Chair showing that the proposed classification does 
reduce or retrench expenditures. 

I doubt whether any positive evidence can be brought to you 
upon that point, but I believe evidence can be brought that the 
Chair, sitting as a court, judicially knows to be true, showing 
and intending to show that the proviso does reduce or retrench 
expenditures. 

Now, the amount carried in this appropriation bill for salaries 
of postmasters for the next fiscal year is $30,750,000. That 
is the same amount that is carried in the current law for the 
present year. Now, then, the Chair, sitting as a court and as 
a legislator, knows that the Post Office Department has in all 
of its branches every year a constant and continuous increase 
in everything relating to the postmaster’s salary as well as every- 
thing else. If the Chair will bear with me, I believe I can show 
him where, at least inferentially, that proviso tends to reduce 
and retrench expenditures, and therefore is in order under the 
Holman rule. I call the Chair's attention to the hearings on 
page 41: 

The average increase of stmasters’ salaries during the last 10 
years has amounted to $768,086. „ or 3.01 per cent. 

Now, that has been the average increase in the salary of post- 
masters for the last 10 years. . 

The average increase for the last five years amounts to $678,167.38, 
which is uivalent to 2.43 per cent. ow, taking 2.43 per cent, or 
2.5 per cent, as the increment of Increase, we would increase the esti- 
mate for 1915 by $748,855.23. By putting this average increase at 
1.80 per cent, which is about the increase between 1912 and 1913, and 
using that as our basis, we found that the increase would be estimated 
at $552,655.16, and adding that to the estimated amount for 1915, in 
which year we are now, we have the figures which I first gave you, 
namely, $31,255,719.67, necessary in the event our proposed legislation 
is not approved. îi 

Now, the bare fact that the appropriation for the next ensuing 
year carries the same amount that is found in the current law 
with the average increase of the salary of postmasters for the 
last 10 years—8.8 per cent—in my judgment, the Chair judicially 
knows that if this classification did not decrease the salary of 
the postmasters, instead of this amount being $30,755,000 there 
would have to be at least 3 per cent added onto it in order to 
meet the salary for the postmasters for the next year under the 
present current law, or under the law of the land. I say it can 
be figured out. While it is not shown upon its face that it is a 
decrease, yet when you apply the figures to the solution of the 
problem it figures out automatically that there must inevitably 
be a decrease in this appropriation. 
ee HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 

ere? 

Mr, COX. For a question. 

Mr. HOWARD. I notice the statement upon which you predi- 
cate these salaries is this tabulated statement of the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, and it says that under the present 
law a $4,000 salary is paid to a postmaster who had receipts in 
his office amounting to $450,000. Now, then, under the proposed 
plan you intend to pay him $4,000 in the event his receipts are 
$340,000. Therefore at that rate of salary you raise the salary 
of the postmasters. 

Mr. COX. That might be true in certain circumstances, They 
might be increased in certain circumstances, but in the last 
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analysis, or as a final result, it is irresistible that it resolves 
itself into a reduction instead of an increase. 

Mr. HOWARD. If it reduces the expenses, why was it neces- 
sary for the Post Office Committee in this bill to carry identi- 
cally the same appropriation as in 1914? 

Mr. COX. Because there has been an increase of post- 
masters in the United States since the last bill was made up. 

Mr. HOWARD. That does not affirmatively appear. 

Mr. COX. I said to the chairman a while ago that while 
there was nothing on the bill that made it affirmatively appear, 
when you applied the figures to the case it brought it under 
the Holman rule. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish to make this brief observation, 
that when the gentleman says there is nothing on the face of 
the record to show a decrease, he admits himself out of court, 
to use his own illustration. If the bill itself shows upon its face 
that there is no reduction, it is not within the Holman rule, and 
we can not, dehors the record, introduce evidence to contradict 
that record. The point is that the amount carried in the bill 
itself must be below that which is now appropriated, and it 
must affirmatively appear that the bill does reduce the sum 
sii ge appropriated, or the point of order should be sus- 
tained. J 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the learned gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Monracvr] is usually right upon any proposition. 
He is hardly right that we go dehors the record in the House. 

The Chair is called upon always in ruling to ascertain facts, 
because upon facts depends the ruling, and it is a most common 
practice for the Chair to ask the chairman of a committee in 
charge of a bill whether a certain thing accomplishes a certain 
purpose and does a certain thing outside of the record, and it 
must be so. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I was going to observe that the 
Chair has already held that the amendment is germane, and that 
being so, of course the position of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Monracue] is not tenable, as explained by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. F 

In order for you to determine whether or not upon the face 
of the bill there is a reduction of expenditures you have got to 
have something to compare the face of that bill with. It would 
be ridiculous for you to say that upon the face of it it decreases 
or increases expenses unless there is some other thing that it 
could be compared with in order to determine that reduction of 
sae in diture, and the law of the land is the thing to compare it 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me a word? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman evidently misunderstood me. 
I did not say there should be no comparison, but I said that the 
comparison should be of the pending bill with the existing law. . 

Mr. MOON. That is correct. I did not understand that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is my position. 

Mr. MOON. Now, if that position is taken, a reduction of 
over $3,000,000 is shown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. How- 
ARD] makes a point of order against the paragraph. Of course 
the general rule is that legislation can not be placed upon an 
appropriation bill. It is only to be retained, if at all, under 
the Holman rule. It can not come within the terms of that 
rule unless, first, it retrenches expenditures; second, reduces 
the number of officers; third, reduces their salaries; fourth, it 
must show on its face; or, fifth, it must be germane. As to 
germaneness, the Chair is not in doubt. The amendment is 
germane. As to whether or not it retrenches expenditures, the 
Chair is in doubt. As to whether or not it reduces the number of 
officers, the Chair does not think he has occasion to determine it, 
because there is nothing on the face of the bill or asserted in 
the argument that shows that it does reduce the number of 
officers. The Chair feels that he ought to preserve the rules 
of the House, and ought not to depart from the plain provision 
of the rule on account of any special agreement or specifie 
impressions that may be entertained to the effect that it tends 
to reduce the number of officers or reduce the amount of 
expenditures. But reading from page 5, line 9, and even allow- 
ing the mind to go outside of the face of the bill, it is not clear 
in the mind of the Chair, as a matter of fact, whether or not 
it in fact does decrease or retrench expenditures. But leaning 
back on the chairman of the committee and other members of 
the committee who feel that it would work a large reduction 
of expenditure, certainly there is nothing on the face of the 
bill that would clearly indicate to anyone that it would reduce 
or retrench expenditures. Certainly there is nothing that 
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could be read in the text by either layman or expert, without 
making mathematical calculations which the Chair does not 
feel called upon to make, that would show retrenchment or 
reduction. Therefore the point of order is sustained, and the 
language is eliminated. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared a speech that I 
wished to deliver on this bill, and I now ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOON. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous 
consent to go back to line 8, on page 5, to the words “For 
compensation to postmasters, $30,750,000," and strike out 
“ $30,750,000" and insert “$31,255,719.67,” that amount being 
necessary now to pay the postmasters since the Chair has ruled 
out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
asks unanimous consent to return to page 5, line 8, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 17: 

a . of finance, superintendents of mails, and superin- 
tendents of delivery, six at not exceeding $3,800 each.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a pariia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. - 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the Chairman think 
that it should be read to the end of this provision for superin- 
tendents? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not clear that he would be 
right about it, but that has been the practice, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. MANN. These are separate paragraphs, and they have 
always been considered separate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If it is considered a sep- 
arate paragraph, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] moves to strike out the last word on line 19, page 7. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the chairman of the committee a question. The sum here 
indicated is $3,800. What is the compensation of these superin- 
tendents at the present time? 

Mr. MOON. ‘That is an increase. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of how much? 

Mr. MOON. I think about $400. I believe $3,200 was the 
highest pay heretofore. That would be an increase of $600. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Do I understand that after 
all the pleas we have heard for economy, and after attempting 
to abolish the office of assistant postmasters, now it is proposed 
to increase the salaries of these gentlemen in these six offices 
in great cities? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; and I will tell you why that is proposed. 
We reduced the salary. We have stricken out the assistant- 
postmaster proposition. It is necessary in these six large cities 
that we should create a position similar to that of assistant 
postmaster—that is, the position of superintendent of finance— 
and give him pay on the basis that the assistant postmaster got. 
For instance, if the postmaster got in those big cities $8,000, the 
pay of the superintendent of finance in that place ought to be 
about $3,800. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then we have this situa- 
tion, as I understand, that you are not going to decrease the 
compensation of these assistant postmasters. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; we are going to do this—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And yet you are going to 
increase the six superintendents, and at the same time you say 
you are going to save money. 

Mr. MOON. In the large cities this compensation was raised 
from $3,200 to $3,800 for the purpose of raising the salary of 
the man who will no longer be assistant postmaster, but super- 
intendent of finance in that place. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What does the assistant 
get now? 

Mr. MOON. 
master. 

Mr. GOULDEN. In New York City $4,000. 

Mr. MOON. So this is a slight reduction—$200. As assistant 
postmaster the man gets $4,000, and in this position he will get 


About 50 per cent of the salary of the post- 


$3,800. We had to raise the salary of this position in order to 
make it commensurate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You still have the posi- 
tion of superintendent of finance, have you not? 

Mr. MOON. We have various superintendents of finance and 
superintendents of mails all over the country, but these are for 
the large cities. l 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not understand how 
it is that you increase the salaries of these offices if no such 
offices now exist. 

Mr, MOON. We are creating the office of superintendent of 
finance. Do you want to make a point of order on that? If 
you do, go ahead and make it. It is subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would make it quickly 
enough if it were subject to it, but it is not. 

Mr. MOON. Of course it is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The special rule makes it 
in order. I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that these assistant postmasters all over the country have 
had their salaries taken away, and, according to the statement 
of the chairman of the committee, it is proposed to reduce their 
compensation when they are assigned new positions, if they 
ever are, and it was proposed a moment ago by the committee 
to reduce the compensation of the postmasters throughout the 
country, all in the sacred name of economy, but in the very next 
paragraph we find a proposition to increase the salaries of these 
superintendents in the great cities. 

Mr. MOON. It is plain enough to anybody who understands 
the situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Perhaps so. 

Mr. MOON. And I will make it plain to you in a moment. 
These men are now getting $4,000. If in their new positions we 
reduced them to $3,200, it would not be sufficient compensation, 
so we raised it to $3,800. Now talk all the economy you want. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then the chairman of the 
committee contradicts himself, because he started out by saying 
this was an increase of $600. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; from $3,200 to $3,800. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As I said, in the sacred 
name of economy we find increases here, when we have had it 
preached to us that these smaller offices throughout the country 
must be abolished to save money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Washington 
be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. We are practicing economy 
on the small offices, but we must increase the salaries of these 
offices in the large cities to offset any saving that may be made. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman does not understand the situ- 
ation at all. In the first place the position of assistant post- 
master has been done away with, and there has been a change 
from the five-division system to the two-division system, and 
one man has charge of all the finances and the other has charge 
of everything connected with the delivery of the mail, so that 
there are two men who occupy positions relative to that of 
assistant postmaster, on account of the growth of the work. In 
our office there were five men who were superintendents, and 
now they will have two men, and that is the condition in every 
big city. They have economized by reducing the number of 
offices and consolidating the work. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is going to affect the 
city of St. Louis, and you need not argue any further. I know 
you are in favor of it. 


Mr. BORLAND. It is going to effect an economy there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And yet the committee 
told the House that these assistant postmasters were not going 
to be put out of office, that they were going to give them other 
places; and now it is proposed to give increased salaries to 
these superintendents for doing the work of the assistants. 
Whose places will the assistants take? 

Mr. BORLAND. They are going to give them other places. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And now you say that 
they are increasing the salaries because two men are to do the 
work of five. 

Mr. BORLAND. Where there have been five offices there 
will now be two. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is an increase in these 
high-class offices. That is all, and it is done in the name of 
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economy. 
ment to reduce the salary to $3,200. 
Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Washington is in error in 


Mr. BARKLEY. That is a small office. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I was referring to the 
large offices, not to the Philadelphia class, 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; like Seattle, Wash., and Lincoln, Nebr. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee where these six superintendents are located 
whose salaries are to be increased from $3,200 to $3,800? They 
are in New York and Chicago, are they not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can tell the gentleman. They are in 
Chicago and New York. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I was asking the chairman. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman can answer as well as I can. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I know where they are, but I was ask- 
ing the chairman. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman ought not to take the time of the 
committee by asking me to answer something that he already 
knows. I ask the clerk to proceed with the reading of the bill 
unless some gentleman wants to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have offered an amend- 
ment. 

‘Mr. STEENERSON. I believe I have the floor, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I propose to keep it until my time is out. So far 
as I have been able to learn, this proposition is the only one 
where salaries are actually increased. These supervisory offi- 
cers throughout the country have their salaries increased. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I will not yield now. It seems to 
me strange that the high officials of the Post Office Department 
should deem it necessary to recommend an increase in the 
salaries of the supervisory officials when they recommend re- 
ductions of so sweeping character in the pay of carriers. 

It seems to me that the fervent patriotism of these high 
officials who are in favor of reducing some one else’s salary 
could be compared only to the patriotism of Artemus Ward, 
who was not willing to enlist in the war himself, but was 
willing to sacrifice all of his wife’s relations on the altar of 
his country. That is the patriotism that we find in the propo- 
sition here in the recommendation to cut the poor rural ear- 
riers’ pay and the smaller offices, while the high officials whose 
salaries are $3,200 shall be raised to $3,800. I believe they 
are entitled to it, but I do not think that they are in view of 
the fact that everybody else’s salary is proposed to be reduced. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr, GOULDEN. What per cent of the entire revenue of the 
Post Office Department comes from the cities of Chicago and 
New York? 

Mr. STEENERSON. None of it; I think it all comes from 
the country and flows into New York and Chicago. [Laughter.] 
Whatever postage you pay in the cities you charge back to the 
people who trade with you, so in the end it is the country that 
pays the whole bill. , 

Mr. GOULDEN, One-sixth of the entire revenue comes from 
those two cities. 

Mr, STEENERSON. It depends on the way you figure it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, $52,000,000 of the receipts of 
the Post Office Department comes from the cities of New York 
and Chicago—one-sixth of all the revenue. The men who are 
provided for in this $3,800 item each have over 3,000 men under 
their jurisdiction. That is an army. And yet the gentleman 
who comes from a section of the country where they have not 
more than one man in any post office, the receipts of which are 
infinitesimal, objects to the employment of brains to run the 
great institutions of these great cities of America. We have 
only one man as postmaster in each of these great cities, but we 
employ an army of men under him to conduct the business, and 
this one superintendent is obliged to understand all the details, 
all the vast business done under his jurisdiction; but, accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s idea, he must not be placed where his 
salary could be increased. This is equality of opportunity, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Minnesota. That is equality of 
treatment. If there were ever men anywhere who have been 
unjustly and unfairly treated, it is the men who are provided 
for in the item now under consideration. That they have only 
been paid in the past $3,200 is to the shame of the Government; 
that they are only to be paid $3,800, if this bill becomes a law, is 
unfair, because no man who occupies one of these places should 
be employed at a smaller salary than $6,000; and no man who 
occupies such a place in the commercial life of America would 


Now, before I sit down I want to offer an amend- be thought of at less than $10,000. Gentlemen say they want 


to be fair and want to be just, but there is no justice and no 
fairness in the statement made by the gentleman from Minne. 
sota. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have of- 
fered an amendment to strike out the “$3,800” and insert 
“$3,200.” I want to see who lines up for economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 18, strike out “$3,800” and Insert “ $3,200." $ 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Humpurey of Washington) there were 4 ayes and 32 
noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Superintendents of finance and superintendents of mails, six, at not 
exceeding $3,400 each. r 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Where is the compensation provided 
for in this case? 

Mr. MOON. Wherever the Postmaster General sees fit to 
assign a superintendent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is that an increase? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; that is an increase. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am very much elated 
by the vote that was given me on my last amendment on that 
side of the House, and I am almost persuaded to offer another 
amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman think he ought to be per- 
suaded, considering the way his own side voted against him on 
his last amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Washington does 
not wear any medals for economy. - 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I never stood around and 
made a pretense; I was always consistent. I never tried to 
take anything away from anybody by an amendment under a 
sham and a pretense. I do not blame my friend from Chicago 
for wanting to get an increase there for two or three gentlemen 
in his post office. My distinguished friend from Illinois, Mr. 
Mappen, made a plea for postmasters, and said they only had 
one at Chicago, but under the definition that he gave a while 
ago, that a postmaster was a politician, and the fact that they 
have 3,000,000 in that city qualified for the place, I think there 
will be no dearth of postmasters in that vicinity. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, what is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has 
moved to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Missouri could not discover so large a man so 
close to him; it shows that he does not see many things that 
he ought to. I just want to say this, since the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzerratp] has come into the 
Chamber: I want to call his attention to the fact that the 
great Post Office Committee, that has been preaching economy 
to us and the whole country, now proposes to increase certain 
salaries. I would expect the gentleman from New York to pro- 
test. I just want to call his attention to it, because I know he 
will as soon as he sees the item. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I think the attitude of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] fully explains 
the erroneous notion that he and those who think like him have 
as to what is economy. It is not economy to refuse to pay a 
few men, a mere handful, compensation that may only be said 
to approximate what even in an economical government should be 
paid for services rendered. I saw the gentleman fussing here 
because $200 was proposed as an increase in the compensation 
of men—— 

Mr. MOON. Six men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Whose services are of such a character 
that anyone who has the slightest knowledge of them appre- 
elates that they are worth more than it is now proposed to pay 
them. It is not economy to oppose every increase in salary. 
It is not economy to refuse to pay men an adequate compensa- 
tion for services rendered. It is not economy to bite off your 
nose to spite your face in this House. I can recall when the 
gentleman from Washington still possessing these same notions 
of economy advocated very large expenditures to build roads 
and trails and shelters in certain national parks adjacent to 
the community in which he resides, not because the number of 
persons who visit the park justified very large expenditures of 
money, but because the proposed appropriation would put money 
in circulation in that particular portion of the country in which 
he resides, and would make more convenient, more pleasant. 
and attractive some of the property of the Government to a 
very restricted number of people residing in a very restricted 
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nrea, all of them represented in the House by the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington. I have never attempted to pre- 
vent an adequate compensation being paid Government officials 
for their services. I am one of those who believe first that the 
great bulk of Government employees are amply paid. I believe 
thet the employees in the clerical forces of the United States 
Government are well paid. I know that in certain supervisory 
positions, certain technical positions, the employees of the Fed- 
eral Government as a rule are not properly remunerated. It 
would be easy to provide proper remuneration for those em- 
ployees if we could eliminate certain unnecessary officials, cur- 
tail certain activities of the Government which properly should 
not be conducted by the Federal. Government. The gentleman 
from Washington strongly opposes the abolition of assistant 
postmasters, because some particular individual would lose 
some particular place, although he would not be separated from 
the public service. He would lose a title, although there would 
be greatly increased efficiency and resultant economy. He 
opposes that reform because some one in whom he is interested 
might lose a title—not his compensation, not work, just a title, 
a title obtained by having been assigned to a place which he 
obtained, as in most of these cases, without civil service exami- 
nation. Yet the gentleman cries out for economy and antago- 
nizes an increase of a few hundred dollars to pay some of the 
hardest worked and most deserving men in the whole public 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. á 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Superintendents of finance, and superintendents of mails, 16 at not 

exceeding $3,200 each, 
- Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Since the gentleman from New York 
has seen fit to point out some of my economies, I think it would 
be well to point out a few that he has practiced. I recall that 
last year we of the west coast made a very strenuous effort to 
get $40,000 for a wire drag to locate the dangerous rocks in the 
waters of the coast of Alaska. Along that coast since it has 
become an American possession we have lost over 280 vessels. 
We have lost over $12,000,000 worth of property. We have lost 
over 400 lives. Last year 43,000 passengers went through those 
dangerous waters. Last year our trade with Alaska amounted 
to $67,000,000. During the last four years the Government has 
lost vessels to the value of $850,000 in those waters. We went 
before the Committee on Appropriations and urged $40,000 to 
survey those waters, to protect life and property. That was 
denied in the holy name of economy, but in the same bill where 
the $40,000 was denied to protect life and property in the most 
dangerous waters upon the face of the earth $50,000 was appro- 
priated to erect a monument to the memory of some man whose 
name I can not now recall and whgse name two-thirds of the 
people of the United States never heard. In that same bill 
where they refused to appropriate $40,000 for a survey of these 
waters, when the emergency was so great that the Secretary of 
Commerce made a personal appeal that it be done, and when 
the President of the United States had asked that it be done, 
the pitiful sum of $40,000 was refused with which to protect 
$67,000,000 of commerce and 43,000 lives—refused upon the piti- 
ful plea of economy. 

But in the same bill where this appropriation was asked 
$400,000 was appropriated to purchase an additional site for a 
public building in Richmond, Va. That is the gentleman's idea 
of economy and emergency. I will put my attitude upon econ- 
omy against that of the gentleman. If what I said, when that 
bill comes in this time, will induce the gentleman to follow the 
recommendation of the President and Secretary of Commerce 
and appropriate this needed money, I will forgive him for 
everything he has said about me and everything he may say. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). In the first. place the 
President made no such recommendation 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, well, the gentleman 
ought to read what the President said in his message. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). Until the opening session 
of this Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is true.. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So that there was no refusal to follow 
the recommendation of the President. And in the second 
place 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, to whom 
had I yielded? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not want to yield 
to the gentleman just now. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the second place the gentleman’s 
party was in control of the Federal Government for 16 
years—— 

Mr. MANN. The same old 16 years again. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). And the gentleman himself 
was in this House for a good many years. He is living as 
close to Alaska as anybody in the United States, and he never 
knew of the necessity or of the desirability of having this 
so-called wire dredge in order to locate dangerous rocks in the 
uncertain waters of Alaska until a Democratic Secretary of 
Commerce, living in the city of New York, urged Congress to 
make the appropriation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I lived as close to Alaska as the gen- 
tleman from Washington does and I had to wait until some- 
body 4,000 miles away discovered what it was thought desir- 
able to have in order to protect commerce, life, and property in 
those waters, I would either do a little more investigating on 
my own account, or I would allow some one with more activity 
and knowledge about matters to represent that section of the 
country in this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
yield to the gentleman. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that while that is a very 
PEDS remark he made about me, the only trouble is it is not 
correct 


Mr. FITZGERALD. It is correct. The gentleman never 
opened his mouth about a wire dredge for Alaskan waters until 
a Democratic Secretary of Commerce had recommended 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this discussion is not confined to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] will look in his files he will find 
the letter I wrote to him upon the question, and to every Mem- 
ber of Congress I sent a similar letter. The trouble about it is 
that the gentleman does not remember the facts and he does 
not correctly state them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I did not remember the facts from 
my experience with the gentleman from Washington, I would 
not appeal to him to ascertain and know the facts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman would not 
accept them in any event. 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask the gentleman if he discovered in 
this connection, in reference to this wire drag of the Secretary 
of Commerce, who has a drag with the present administration? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. We will know when the 
appropriation bill comes in. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We know very well the gentleman from 
Washington has not and does not deserve it, and I hope he will 
not have it. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Superintendents .of finance, bookkeepers, tendents of 


cashiers, superin 
mails, assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of stations. 
seeni special clerks, and stenographers, 150 at not exceeding $1, 
ea 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I dislike to renew this controversy, 
but I will use but a minute. I simply want to state, in reply 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp], if he has 
not left the floor 

Mr. MOON. I suggest that the gentleman from Washington 
had better wait until the gentleman from New York comes back. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will not take but ‘a 
minute. 


Mr. MOON. It is not on the Post Office bill, anyway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will get through in a 
minute. The statement of the gentleman from New York, as I 
said, was very facetious as to what had been done, but, as a 
matter of fact, if the gentleman will look in his files he will find 
that long before the appropriation bill came in last year I wrote 
him a letter, and that letter sets out in detail the wrecks that 
have taken place in Alaskan waters and the great necessity 
for these appropriations. I not only wrote to the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but I wrote a letter of a similar character to every Mem- 
ber of both the House and the Senate. I did everything within 
my power to secure this appropriation for a survey of Alaskan 
waters, and while I do not claim to know everything about the 
needs of my country, in this particular instance, at least, I am 
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not subject to the criticism of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say that that was after the Secre- 
tary of Commerce had made his recommendation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You are mistaken about 
that again. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I am not mistaken about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Superintendents of finance, superintendents of mails, superintendents 
of stations, foremen, special clerks, and stenographers, 2,700, at not 
exceeding $1,300 each. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ree 10, 1 11 1 the following: 
ovi t in the appointment of superintendents of finance, 
eee “ mails, superintendents of delivery, auditors, cashiers, 
or their assistants, such appointments shall be made, so far as may be, 
from assistant masters now se g, and in the offices where now 
serving, when otherwise qualified.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order before the Chair rules. 

Mr. MOON. And I insist that the argument shall be on the 
point of order only. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order is well taken. The provisions for these superintendents 
are only made in order by reason of the rule. The amendment 
which I have offered pertains only to these superintendents. 
Certainly it will be perfectly proper to offer it as an amend- 
ment to each one individually, and if to each individually it is 
proper, it can be offered to all of them en gross, and it applies 
only to all of them en gross. All of it, of course, is new legisla- 
tion. All of it is made in order only under the rule, and this 
is an amendment to that which is made in order under the rule. 
It seems to me there can be no question about the amendment 
being in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
is clearly new legislation, and is not in order under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course there is no doubt about it at all. 

Mr. MANN. Of course there is no doubt about its being 
legislation. The rule under which we are operating provides 
that after the adoption of the rule it shall be in order in the 
consideration of the Post Office bill, and so forth, to consider 
new legislation in each and all the sections of the said bill, 
notwithstanding the rules of the House, as follows, to wit, and 
then follows the items in regard to superintendents, commencing 
on page 7, line 15, down to and including page 10, line 4. The 
Chair has the rule before him. All of this is treated by the 
rule as legislation and made in order, and if it had not been 
in order the point of order would probably have been made to 
the very first item of all of these provisions that have been read. 
But they were all subject to a point of order, because they were 
legislation. Now, the only question, I think, for the Chair to 
determine now is whether this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] is a germane amendment, 
because it is legislation offered to new legislation in the bill; 
and if it is a germane amendment it is in order, because the 
whole thing is legislation. Now, the provision in the bill which 
has been made in order under the rule provides for superin- 
tendents, not now authorized by law, as new legislation. The 
gentleman from Iowa offers an amendment to that, which cer- 
tainly relates to it, providing a method of appointment of some 
of these superintendents. I was sure the Chair had not in 
mind the fact that this was all made in order as new legisla- 
tion by the rule, or I would not have interrupted him. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman, I think, is mistaken on that. 

Mr. MANN. It is made in order by the special rule of the 
House, and this was matter subject to a point of order under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. MOON. If it is new legislation, it is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. This was not subject to the rules of the House, 
so far as legislation is concerned, because the rules of the 
House have been set aside by authorizing these matters as new 
legislation upon this bill. Of course, the other rules of the 
House apply 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that this course of rea- 
soning should be applied to the question. The language in the 


bill, on page 10, as it appears, is of course legislation. Under 
the general rules of the House it would not be in order, but 
could be stricken out on a point of order, and in the absence of 
the special rule adopted, is clearly subject to a point of order. 

But we are confronted with the special rule that has been 
offered in this House and adopted, which provides that certain 
legislation should be in order, the rules of the House notwith- 
standing. The Chair thinks that that rule should be construed 
strictly. The Chair thinks that that rule carries with it only 
what it has within its covers and within its terms, and the 
Chair thinks that to open the way to all classes of legislation 
under the rule making certain specific items of legislation in 
order would open it to indefinite amendment wholly outside of 
the rules of the House, and the committee would thereby go 
much further than the House ever intended it should go under 
the rule. The Chair therefore thinks that the point of order 
interposed by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Moon] is 
well taken, and sustains the point of order. À 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the query of the gentleman from 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the Chair also hold that no amend- 
ment to this proposition can be offered; that only the proposition 
reported in the rule, and nothing else, can be offered; and that 
it can not be perfected in any way? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that the rule adopted by 
this House on a record yote took those specified amendments out 
of the ordinary rules of the House-and was an extraordinary 
remedy supplied, and that it made in order certain specified 
things. The Chair may be in error about it, but the Chair 
thinks its ruling will be that that rule should be strictly con- 
strued, and that, because one or more specified items of legisla- 
tion are made in order, that does not admit new and outside 
propositions not contained in the special rule or permitted under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What is the object of reading the bill if it is 
not for amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks that is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] appeals from the ruling of the Chair. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair be sustained? 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair would want to 
modify his ruling upon reflection, whatever should become of 
the amendment, it is so perfectly patent that the Chair is wrong 
in his opinion—— 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that it 
is not in order for the gentleman to discuss the motion of appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois ask to 


be heard? 

Mr. MANN. No. I have the right under the rules to discuss 
the appeal. The gentleman from Tennessee knows no more 
about the rules than he does about his bill, and that is not say- 
ing much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. If he only knew that, he would know more than 
the gentleman from Illinois, who does not know anything about 
the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Now, the rule that was adopted provides that it 
shall be in order to consider all the new legislation in the bill. 
It is not in order to agree to it, not in order to adopt it, but in 
order to consider it. The Chair has made a ruling now where it 
says “Six superintendents at not exceeding $3,800 each” that 
it would not be in order to strike out “six” and insert “ five,” 
or in order to strike out $3,800” and insert “ $3,700." The 
Chair certainly does not want to put the House—his side of the 
House, which invariably supports the ruling of the Chair under 
this administration of the House—in the attitude of supporting 
a ruling like that; to say that the House reads the Post Office 
appropriation bill under the five-minute rule—the Post Office 
appropriation bill, which is 54 pages long, and the rule itself, 
the original rule, was 37 pages long, and most of it remained in 
the amended rule—that we read the Post Office appropriation 
bill under the five-minute rule, and more than half of the bill 
is not subject to amendment at the amending stage of the bill, 
when the rule only provided that we should consider legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman states the 
ruling more far-reaching than it was really made. 

Mr. MANN. I refer to the ruling as the Chair made it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The ruling of the Chair was that this pro- 
posed amendment was new legislation and not in order, and the 
Chair does not now want to go further than that. The Chair 
has no pride of opinion in the matter, but the Chair thinks this 


Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the ruling 
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amendment of the gentleman from Iowa is new legislation, not 
within the scope of the special rule, and not permissible under 
the general rules of the House; and the Chair thinks the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, if the Chair heard the gentleman correctly, 
understood the ruling too broadly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the rule, 
where new legislation is made in order like this is, anything 
that is germane to that proposition is also in order. You have 
opened the door to new legislation, and you are here considering 
it under the five-minute rule, and it is our duty to perfect it; 
and the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
simply seeks to perfect the legislation embodied in the separate 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Chair thinks the gentleman’s amendment 
goes much further than that. It contains provisions foreign to 
the language made in order under the rule. 

It seems to me it is clearly proper, and I insist on the appeal. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19906) 
m iking appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to their appropriate committees as indi- 
cated below: S 

S. 5629. An act for the relief of certain persons who made 
entry under the provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 1908; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8.1991. An act for the relief of Abram H, Johnson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to transfer to the custođy and 
possession of the Attorney General sealskins; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution granting American citizenship 
to John Brownlow Ziegler; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

S. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of certain sealskins; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. > 

S. 583. An act incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; to the Committee on the Library. p 
S. 3509. An act for the relief of Orion Mathews; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. > 

S. 4788. An act for the relief of Frances L. Snell; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 5495. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

S. 6011. An act to reinstate Frederick J. Birkett as third 
lieutenant in the United States Revenue-Cutter Service; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

S. 6152. An act for the relief of Joseph Gorman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6202. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and to extend 
the provisions of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States to certain lands in the State of Montana em- 
braced within the provisions of said act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 6884. An act to authorize the acceptance of certain lands 
by the United States for a military park reservation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 6497. An act for the relief of Lloyd C. Stark; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

S. 6631. An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy and the 
sale of poison in the consular districts of the United States in 
China; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 
S. 6227. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Norfolk-Berkley Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, to construct 


a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in 
Virginia. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday to-morrow be post- 
poned until Tuesday next—that Tuesday next be substituted for 
Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
asks unanimous consent that the business of Calendar Wednes- 
day to-morrow be transferred until next Tuesday. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that it shall be 
in order to-morrow to consider the Post Olfice appropriation 
bill instead of the business in order under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that it shall be in order to-morrow, notwithstand- 
ing the Calendar Wednesday rule, to consider the Post Office 
appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what time does 
the gentleman expect to run to to-morrow night? 

ae MOON. I was in hope that we might get through by 5 
oO" 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was endeavoring to cut off de- 
bate to-day when debate was proper. I am perfectly willing to 
have the House meet at a proper hour and stay in session a 
proper length of time. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman from Illinois wants to object, 
let him object. 

; — SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has not ob- 
ect 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois, if he wants to 
object, certainly will not ask the permission of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman need not talk as though he was 
piqued about it. If he wishes to object, why, let him object. 

Mr. . The gentleman from Tennessee is always in a 
passion while his bill is up. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr 
CooPER] objects. 

REPORT OF THE DOORKEEPER (H. DOC. NO. 1461). 


The SPEAKER. The other day the Doorkeeper filed his 
report. By an oversight it was not referred to the Committee 
on Accounts, and the Chair will now refer it to the Committee 
on Accounts and it will be printed. 


ADJOUBN MENT. 


j Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, December 


30, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a draft of suggested legisiation for electrical protection to vaults 
and public buildings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 
(H. Doe. No. 1450); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Nassawadox Creek, Va., with a view 
to the removal of the bar at its mouth, so as to connect with 
the bay and provide a suitable channel (H. Doc. No. 1451); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Lynn Harbor and Saugus River, Mass., with a 
view to providing a channel 15 feet deep up to the bridge at 
East Saugus (H. Doc. No. 1452); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 
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4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Trent River, N. C., with a view to pro- 
viding a depth of 12 feet from Newbern to Pollockville (H. Doc. 
No. 1453) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Criehaven Harbor, Me. (H. Doc. No. 
1454) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Nehalem Bay and River, Oreg., in- 
cluding any plan for cooperation on the part of local interests 
(H. Doc. No. 1455); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Slades Creek, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 1456) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Coan River, Va., with a view to reopen- 
ing and widening the channel at and near its main entrance (H. 
Doc. No. 1457); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and plan and estimate of cost of improvement of 
Thomaston Harbor, Me., with a view to securing greater depth 
and width of basin (H. Doc. No. 1458); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Red Lake at or near Redby, Minn. (H. Doc. No. 
1459) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and plan and estimate of cost of improvement of 
Feather River, Cal., from its mouth up to Marysville, with a 
view to deepening and straightening the channel and to deter- 
mine what other improvements are necessary in the interests of 
navigation, consideration being given to any proposition for co- 
operation on the part of State or other local interests (H. Doc. 
No. 1460); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 19636) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas Powell, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 20341) to empower certain 
officers, agents, and employees of the Department of Agriculture 
to administer and take oaths, affirmations, and affidavits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 20342) to create a tariff board; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 20343) to amend section 
3255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
by the act of June 3, 1896, concerning the distilling of brandy 
from fruits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 20344) for 
the establishment of a naval volunteer force of seamen, and 
for the government of the same; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 20345) 
authorizing the construction of a wagon bridge across the 
Moclips River, in Chehalis County, State of Washington, and 
appropriating $12,000 therefor; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 20346) to create a 
tariff board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 20348) granting to 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii certain rights con- 
cerning qualification of voters within the Territory; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 20349) to amend an act entitled 
An act to increase the internal revenue, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 22, 1914; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20350) to provide for the acquisition of a 
new site and the erection of a public building thereon in the 
city of Montgomery, Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 20351) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the city of Oshkosh, 
county of Winnebago, State of Wisconsin, four condemned 
bronze or brass cannon, with carriages and suitable outfit of 
cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 394) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 20352) granting an increase of 
pension to Minnie G. Hickok; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20353) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20354) granting an increase of pension te 
John W. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 20855) granting a pension 
to Frank M. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20356) granting an increase of pension to 
John Love; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20357) granting an increase of pension to 
Orson Hauser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 20358) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William S. Porter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. . 20359) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza E. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 20360) granting an increase of 
pension to William M. Goad; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 20361) for the re- 
lief of the State Mutual Building & Loan Association, of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20862) for the relief of the Home Builders’ 
Loan Association, of Pomona, Cal.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20363) for the relief of the Pasadena 
Building & Loan Association, of Pasadena, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 20364) granting a pension to 
Enoch W. Laney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 20365) granting 
an increase of pension to Anna E. Ritchey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 20366) granting an 
increase of pension to Maroni N. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 20367) granting a pension to 
Stella Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20368) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Mayfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 20369) granting a pension 
to Alta A. Wilhite; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 20370) to provide for 
the extension and enlargement of the Federal building at Boise, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 20371) for the relief of Michael 
Mullett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 20372) granting an increase 
of pension to William M. Hanks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 20373) granting an increase 
of pension to William P. R. Estes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 20374) granting an increase of 
pension to William L. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20375) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Kinley; to the Committee, on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20376) granting a pension to Albert S. 
Brandenburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20377) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Garthwait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 20378) granting an increase 
of pension to Leroy W. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 20379) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Wishon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 20380) for the relief of Aaron B. 
Van Pelt, alias Benjamin Van Pelt; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 20381) 
granting a pension to David A. Gage; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. j 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20382) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry B. Hale; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20383) for the relief of Robert W. Pool; 
to the Committee on War Claims. í 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 20384) granting an increase of 
pension to John McEathron; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20385) granting an increase of pension to 
Wallace M. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20386) granting an increase 
4 pension to James Gipson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 20387) for the relief of 
Annie M. Bradshaw and others; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20388) for the 
relief of James A. Showen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20389) grant- 
ing pensions to Army teamsters of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20390) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Sycks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 20391) granting a pension to 
Nellie Wilkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20892) granting an increase of pension to 
Hardin H. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 20393) granting 
a pension to Dudley G. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20394) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Lewis Kindness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20395) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph Scharbonaugh; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 20396) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac F. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20397) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Head; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20398) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 20399) granting a 
pension to Sarah S. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20400) for the relief of James G. Hill; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 20401) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Utley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20402) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 20403) granting a pension 
to Lottie Lyles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20404) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Atcheson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: J bill (H. R. 20405) granting an increase 
of pension to Clark Arnold; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20406) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen F. Cassaday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a’ bill (H. R. 20407) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Royster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20408) for the relief of the estate of 
Tabitha Dickey, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20409) for the relief of Francis M. Decker; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20410) granting a pension to Jennie S. 
Bunch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20411) for the relief of Joseph Woosley; 

to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20412) granting an increase of pension to 
James Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 20413) granting a pen- 
sion to Frederick W. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 20414) granting a pension 
to Katherine Kenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Ohio State Millers’ 
Association, favoring 1-cent postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Resolutions of the Oakland 
Lodge, No. 324, Royal Order of Moose; Oakland Lodge, No. 123, 
Fraternal Brotherhood; Knights and Ladies of Oakland Coun- 
cil No. 733; Le Tres Joli Club, of Oakland; members of Colonel 
John B. Wyman Circle, No. 22, Ladies of the Grand Army of 
the Republic; T. F. B. Lodge, No. 686, of Oakland, 100 mem- 
bers; San Jose Camp, No. 7777, Modern Woodmen of America, 
all of California, favoring H. R. 5139, the Hamill bill; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of Fruitvale Aerie, No. 1375, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Oakland; Live Oak Lodge, No. 17, Knights of Pythias, 
Oakland; Ouray Tribe, Improved Order of Red Men, San 
Jose; Estrella Da Manha Council, No. 84, I. D. E. S., of Oak- 
land; members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, Oakland; 
Fruitvale Lodge, No. 56, of Knights of Pythias, Fruitvale; 
Dirigo Lodge, No. 224, of Knights of Pythias, all in the State 
of California, favoring H. R. 5139, the Hamill bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolution of the Central Labor Council of Los Angeles, 
Cal., protesting against any change being made that would in 
any manner act to the detriment of the employees of the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution of the Chicago Post Office 
Clerks’ Association, protesting against the removal from the 
service of certain elderly employees of the Chicago Post Office, 
and also urging the passage of the civil-service retirement bill; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Salem quarterly meeting 
of Friends at Woodbury, N. J., in the interest of peace; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill to 
increase pension of Anna E. Ritchey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the German-American Central 
Society of Essex County, N. J., protesting against the exporta- 
tion to belligerent nations of Europe and Asia of munitions of 
war, arms, provisions, and supplies designated as contraband of 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of L. Hogan, of Orange, N. J., in favor of 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Buchanan, Va., praying for the enactment of legislation relat- 
ing to prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the National 
Liberal Immigration League, favoring suspension temporarily 
of the collection of a head tax from war refugees; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: Papers to accompany bill granting a pension 
to Sydney S. Brandenburg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bills granting increase of pen- 
sions to William L. Ford, Eliza A. Garthwait, and Margaret 
Kinley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOXWORTH: Petition of divers citizens of Gales- 
burg, III., favoring passage of House joint resolution 377; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Sacred 


Heart Branch 265, Catholic Knights of America, of Central 


Falls, R. I., asking for protection for priests and sisters in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. George J. Arnold, of Edgewood, R. I., 
and Mrs. R. I, Gammell, of Providence, R. I., opposing woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of James Winsor and Raymond E. Beebe, of 
Greenville, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Jerome M. Fittz, Sara L. G. Fittz, Alice B. 
Ham, J. W. North, Marian D. Jenckes, all of Providence; 
George W. Eddy, of Wickford; Mrs. Saray M. Ray Aldrich, of 
East Providence; Wallis Hayward, of Wickford; and Helena 
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Sturtevant, of Middleton, all in the State of Rhode Island, 
favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LEVY: Resolution of the Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Texas, favoring appropriation of ample funds to guarantee 
the protection of the live-stock industry of the country against 
the present outbreak and any future outbreak of the foot-and- 
mouth disease; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Richard M. Hurd, of New York City, in 
favor of bill to regulate interstate commerce between States in 
prison-made goods; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ; 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition of M. D. Helfrich, of Evansville, Ind., 
in favor of House joint resolution 377; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Resolutions: of Norwich (Conn.) Camp; No. 
75, Sons of Zion, against the passage of the so-called Smith 
bill (S. 2543), restricting immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Petition of Flood Commission 
of Pitttsburgh, Pa., and of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
Newlands river bill; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also (by request), petition of Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in favor of river improvements and flood preven- 
tion; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Beaver County, Pa., 
opposed to legislation to restrict exports to European countries 
at war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, in favor of S. 6688; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Springfield (N. Y.) Lodge, No. 302, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, in favor of national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on Rules. 

Alsx petition of the Holy Name Society of New York City, 
for suppression. of defamatory publications; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of S. M. Power, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., favoring passage of S. 6688; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER > Petitions of the Nord Oestliche Saengerbund 
af America and T. L. Gilmore; president of the National Model 
License League, of Louisville, Ky., against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution. of the executive committee of the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, urging upon Congress. the: appro- 
priation of ample funds to guarantee the protection of the live- 
stock industry of the country against the present outbreak and 
any future outbreaks of the foot-and-mouth disease; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, petition of Mount Shasta Lodge, No. 312, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, of Dunsmuir, Cal., in 
favor of H. R. 17894; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Knights and Ladies of Oakland Coun- 
cil, No. 733; of the Le Tres Joli Club; Live Oak Lodge, No. 17; 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, Division No. 2; of the Fruit- 
vale Aerie, No. 1375, Fraternal Order of Eagles; of the Estrella 
da Massha Council, No. 84, I. D. E. S.; of the Jefferson School 
Mothers’ Club; of the Oakland Lodge, No. 324, Loyal Order of 
Moose; and of the Argonaut Tent, No. 33, of the Maccabees, all 
of Oakland, Cal.; of the Chamber of Commerce of Quincy, Cal. ; 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Truckee, Cal.; of the Grass 
Valley Chamber of Commerce; of the Honey Lake Development 
League, of Jamesville, Cal.; of the Wetonka Tribe, No. 208, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, of Los Gatos, Cal.; of the San Jose 
Camp, No. 7777, Modern Woodmen of America; of the Fruitvale 
Lodge, No. 56, Knights of Pythias; of the Dirigo Lodge, No. 
224, Knights of Pythias; and of the Ouray Tribe of Improved 
Order of Red Men, of San Jose, Cal., in favor of H. R. 5139; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wichita Falls, Tex., protesting against making gas 
lines common carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of Rev. H. Reinemund and 19 
others, supporting House joint resolution 377; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of Kampen Lodge, No. 15, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Worcester, Mass., in favor 
of national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of residents of Bay City, 
Mich., for suppression of defamatory publications; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William H. Ramalia and 18 others, in favor 
of farm finance; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, December 30, 1914. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, December 29, 1914.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’cloek a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
When the Senate took a recess it had under consideration House 
bill 6000, known as the immigration bill, and the Senate re- 
sumes its consideration. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and residence of aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
that offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoMas]. The 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
a vs the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


question is on agreeing to the amendment. 


Ashurst Gronna Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brady Hardwick Overman moot 
Brandegee Hitchcock Swanson 
Bryan Jones Perkins Thomas 
Burton Kern Pomerene Thornton 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell wnsen 
Clapp Lane Reed Va 
Culberson ge Robinson White 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 

Goff Nelson Smith, Ga. 


Mr. THORNTON. I was requested to announce the necessary 
absence of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman]. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Saivery]. This announcement will stand for 
the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
the unavoidable absence of the Senator from West Virginia 
IMr. CHILTON] and to state that he is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Far]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SmrrH], who is absent, is paired with the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rexp]. This announcement may stand for all roll 
calls to-day. : 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. Werks] is absent from the 
city. He has a general pair with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. James]. I will allow this announcement to stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorumisnotpresent. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
= —ç Tennessee and Mr. Warsa answered to their names when 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], on account 
of illness in his family. This announcement may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. REED. My colleague [Mr. Stone] is detained from the 
Senate and from the city on account of indisposition in his 
family. I make this announcement generally for the day and 
to cover the past day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming and Mr. SUTHERLAND entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Warren] from the city. He 
is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I 
wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], On account of illness in his family. j 

The PREŠIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Hus, Mr. PrrrmMan, Mr. Myers, and Mr. Works en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] is entitled to the floor. 


[Mr. REED addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, since I favor this bill with 
the literacy test included, I find myself unable to support the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas]. The bill itself contains this language: 


That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary. of 
Labor that they emigrated from the country of which they were last 
permanent residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution. 

For that language the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
proposes to substitute the following: 

That the following classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the re- 
tary of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to 
avoid religious, political, or racial persecution, whether such persecu- 
peas eviden by overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regula- 
It will be observed, Mr. President, that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Colorado not only broadens the 
classes by including two classes that are not at all included in 
the language of the bill as reported by the committee, but also 
weakens very much the provisions of the exemption suggested 
by the committee. The language proposed by the committee is 
in the case of religious persecution that this test shall not 
apply when these aliens can “prove to the satisfaction of the 
proper immigration officer or the Secretary of Labor that they 
emigrated from the country of which they were last permanent 
residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution.” 

On the other hand, the language of the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado is much weaker than that, and merely 
provides that the immigrants shall be exempted from this 
literacy test when they are seeking admission into the United 
States to avoid “religious, political, or racial persecution.” 
Then the provision is still further weakened and the flood- 
gates opened still wider by the concluding language of the 
Senator’s amendment: 

Whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by dis- 
criminatory laws or regulations. 

When this great war shall have been concluded and the na- 
tions of the earth readjust themselves again to the conditions 
that may then exist it will doubtless be possible for almost 
every immigrant who seeks admission to our shores to claim 
with some degree of plausibility that he is endeavoring to 
escape, in part at least, political or racial persecution. I think 
I voice the sentiment not only of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but all the other members of the committee, when I say 
it seems to us that to so breaden the exception would be vir- 
tually to emasculate and destroy the literacy test, and that if 
this test is to perform the great function we think it will per- 
form and that it is designed to perform it must be left without 
this amendment, for with this amendment it would be virtually 
destroyed, and almost every immigrant could escape or evade 
its provisions, 

Mr. President, we have listened to some very eloquent speeches 
on this subject based largely, if not entirely, on sentiment. 
Senators have approached this discussion with all the great 
eloquence of which they are capable, it seems to we, entirely 
from a sentimental standpoint and not from the standpoint 
that ought to be their first and foremost consideration, that 
ought to operate on each one of our minds and control the 
conduct and vote of each one of us on this question. It seems to 
me that the first and paramount duty of each Senator on this 
floor is to consider above all other questions our own country, 
our own people, and what the effect of this legislation will be 
upon their well-being and upon the prosperity and happiness 
and future welfare of our own country. 

We are not running, Mr. President, an eleemosynary insti- 
tution, taking in everybody that we might be sorry for, regard- 
less of what the effect is upon our own body politic. We are 
obliged to consider as American citizens first and foremost of 
all the interests of our own people and the future well-being of 
our own country in making laws. It seems to me the subject 
ought to be approached from that standpoint and not from the 
standpoint of sentimentality, of some hardship that might be 
worked in an individual case or in a few individual cases or 
even in many individual cases. The general good of our own 
people ought to be the primary consideration that controls each 
vote on this floor when this great question shall come to the 
test of a vote. 


There are certain propositions connected with this matter 
which, from that standpoint, even the most eloquent Senators 
who have opposed this literacy test and who have favored the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado can hardly 
deny. First and foremost of all, I contend that the immigrant 
who does not come to this country with the desire and inten- 
tion of remaining here and becoming a part and parcel of this 
country is not a desirable immigrant. I do not believe that 
the Senator who last addressed the Senate, my friend the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REED], or the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman], who spoke here so eloquently yesterday on 
this question, would controvert that proposition, no matter how 
liberal their views are on the subject of admitting immigrants 
at our ports. 

The men who come here with no desire of becoming American 
citizens, with no intention to do so, but simply with the desire 
and purpose of reaping whatever industrial reward they can 
from more favorable industrial conditions in this country and 
from better wages in this country over and above what they 
could get in their own countries, simply come and strip our 
country bare, as far as they can do it, and to carry back in 
triumph to some foreign shore the spoils of their temporary 
sojourn here. They do not raise the standards of American life 
or the standards of American politics, the standards of Ameri- 
can living or the standards of American wages; they do not 
even maintain those standards in every case. The general rule 
is that they lower every one of those standards. 

For one I am utterly opposed to any system of laws which 
will permit any general immigration into this country of men 
who do not come here with a desire and purpose of becoming a 
part of this country, of becoming American citizens, and of stay- 
ing with us permanently; and there are none of the arguments 
which have been presented by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN] or by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] which 
could be or would be employed by either one of those distin- 
guished gentlemen in behalf of such immigrants. None of the 
eloquent illustrations of these Senators, none of the splendid in- 
dividual cases to which they referred, were of men who came to 
this country but to exploit and then return to their own coun- 
tries . 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
poe the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that I 
stated the same position which the Senator takes on that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought so. 

Mr. REED. That such immigration was undesirable; but I 
also call his attention to the fact that this committee has not 
even tried to reach that in this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I shall endeavor in another 
part of this argument to answer that comment of the Senator. 
I am glad to know that he is in sympathy with my views on 
that branch of this question; in fact, I do not see how any Sen- 
ator could possibly differ from me if he were a real American 
and had the real interests of the American people at heart, as 
I know every Senator has. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish in this connection, 
because those who are interested and would like to follow the 
debate in the Recorp will get the facts pérhaps better to have 
them in juxtaposition, to make a suggestion. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] says there has been no effort on the part 
of the committee to stop these birds of passage to whom the 
Senator from Georgia is alluding. From its first page to prac- 
tically the last the bill is devoted to restrictions on steamship 
companies and restrictions which are thrown around the im- 
portation of contract labor, and numerous other restrictions 
that it is needless for me to mention, but which a casual reading 
of the bill will disclose. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me, 
those are general restrictions applying to all immigration. 
There is not to be found in this bill any provision which under- 
takes to set up any test by which it can be determined that the 
man coming here intends to remain. It may be that that is 
impossible to do, but nevertheless it is true that it is not in the 
bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, with all deference to the 
Senator’s view, I quite agree with my friend from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sm:TH]. It is in every line of this bill, in every pro- 
vision of this bill, in every respect in which we strengthen the 
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immigration laws, in every respect in which we impose more 
rigid tests, in every respect in which we increase the head tax, 
in every respect in which we prohibit contract labor or the 
solicitation of labor abroad by contract-lahar agencies—in all of 
these respects and in every respect this entire bill is designed to 
aceomplish that primary purpose. There is necessity for it, too, 
Mr. President—real necessity. 

The strike at Lawrence, Mass., has been several times ad- 
verted to during this discussion by Senators who have par- 
ticipated in this debate. It happened to be my fortune to con- 
duct, in part at least, the investigation of that strike while in 
the other branch of Congress. I devoted a good deal of time to 
the examination of the witnesses. A most remarkable condition 
was disclosed in that investigation, which ought not to be lost 
sight of in this body nor by the American people. Those people 
at Lawrence, regardless of what Senators may think of the con- 
troversy between them and their employers, universally repre- 
sented that they had been induced to come to this country— 
they swore it—by flaming posters, picturing the American labor- 
ing man clad in glad raiment, returning to his home at night 
from his day's work with a bag of gold on his shoulder, and 
that they came over here to get the princely wages that those 
advertisements represented they were to get. They stated 
frankly that but a very small percentage of them were nat- 
uralized at all, and that a very negligible per cent of them had 
even applied fer naturalization papers. They frankly stated 
that their purpose was to come over here and get the rich re- 
wards depicted on the flaming posters which had been displayed 
in the old countries, mostly in Italy, in Poland, and in similar 
countries, and to make a fortune in a few years, or what would 
be a fortune according to their Old World standards, and go 
back again. I say the Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from New York are obliged to concede that we do not want 
that class of immigrants; we do not want people to come here, 
as the Senator expressed it, as mere birds of passage to rob 
this country, to compete unfairly with the American working- 
man, and to strike down American standards. I think we all 
ean agree on that proposition. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HARDWICK. With pleasure. | 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, having heard the able junior 
Senator from Georgia revive our memories in this connection 
with this investigation at Lawrence, Mass., I should like to ask 
him if it be not true, and if he can not confirm the fact, that 
the men who really led the violations of law at Lawrence and 
who were really responsible, if responsibility can be attached 
to any individual, for the violation of the law, were not men 
who could both read and write and who were regarded as edu- 
cated, and that one of them was at the time proposed as a can- 
didate for office in Italy, whence he came? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator from Illinois refer to 
Giovannetti? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I think that was the name. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Illinois is probably 
right, that the leaders of that movement, as are the leaders of 
most movements, were educated; but their work found easy re- 
ception and fertile soil, because they had a lot of people who 
were ignorant, accustomed to accept any sort of leadership, and 
were used to being bossed, anyway; who knew nothing, and 
eared less, about American conditions, institutions, or laws. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia permit me fo make a suggestion at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Is it not a fact that these educated 
disturbers of the public peace would have a much less fertile 
field if they were addressing a people equally educated with 


themselves? 
Mr. HARDWI That is exactly true. 
Mr. SMITH ot Arizona. And is it not a fact, and the great 


reason for this very provision of the bill, that its adoption 
would leave no such field to set on fire by the men so much 
better educated who would stir those people up to acts of 
illegality? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator's state- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield to me? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 
Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was impressed with the 
statement which the Senator from Georgia made with refer- 
ence to the flagrant posters that were distributed in many 
foreign countries. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Flaming posters. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, flaming and flagrant 
as well, if the Senator please. They were displayed, the 
assumption is from the Senator's remarks, for an evil purpose, 
I coupled with that the statement made on yesterday by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], that it was desirable 
to have a surplus of labor in order to supply the demands in 
manufacturing towns. I can recall very well at the time, and 
even before the time, of the Lawrence strike the fact came 
out that the steamship companies, as well as employers of labor, 
were eager to have these men come here, and that they re- 
sorted to methods that were misleading and unfair in order to 
induce them to do so. So, if those great bodies of men have 
come here, the same employers of labor and the great steam- 
ship lines have been the authors of this ungenerous and un- 
canny and unfair movement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The suspicion of the Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. President, is not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was verified by statements 
which I have never seen contradicted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The statement of the Senator is prob- 
ably—I will go that far—quite true; and yet the evidence we 
took did not disclose whether or not it was true. Those men 
did not know who put up those posters. I can quite readily 
imagine—and I am quite willing to concede, so far as I have 
any right to concede anything about it—that probably some one 
put up those posters who had an interest in getting those men 
to come over here. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They were the men who put up the money 
for putting up those posters, which so misrepresented conditions 
here; but whether the people who did this were the steamship 
companies, who were interested in making the passage money 
from these people, or whether they were the people who were 
interested in the labor market in the States to which these men 
were to be brought, and therefore interested in getting lower 
wages forced on working people here in America, it is impos- 
sible for me to say. The Senator from New Jersey can draw 
his own conclusion as well as I can draw mine. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Georgía 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I think it might be well, with the Senator's per- 
mission, in that connection to call attention to the statement 
that was made, I think, by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] on yesterday, that these employees in the mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., had left their European homes and gone 
directly to those mills, a circumstance which would seem to 
indicate that somebody interested in the mills had something to 
do with putting up those posters and bringing those people here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That has never been con- 
tradicted, although it has been broadly asserted and printed in 
the public press. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is probably true. I quite agree with 
the Senator, although I have not the direct evidence to support 
it. From the circumstances it looks to be true, to a man up a 
tree, as my friend from Missouri suggests. 

But another phenomenon, a natural one, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with that strike was this: When these 
people did get in trouble, when this great horde of foreigners 
who came to Lawrence under those conditions and the first 
effect of whose importation was to beat down American wages 
considerably and to drive out other people—American citizens— 
who had been engaged at a much higher wage in that very 
work, when they did get over there and found out that the 
wages they were to get and did get were not quite so high and 
that conditions were not quite so flattering as had been repre- 
sented to them, they were bitterly disappointed. They had 
expected much and they got little, and they immediately began 
this strike, with some encouragement, as my friend from IHi- 
nois [Mr. Lewis] suggests, from educated leaders. They in- 
augurated this strike, and when that strike culminated and 
when the greatest and gravest trouble connected with it was 
at its very climax, these people, instead of appealing to the 
American law officers, instead of appealing to this Government, 
either to the local authorities or to the State authorities or to 
the authorities of the United States, about the hardships and 
iniquities and wrongs they claimed were inflicted upon them, 
turned at once, according to the sworn testimony, to the diplo- 
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matic and consular representatives of 16 foreign powers to 
protect them against an oppression in this land of the free and 
home of the brave, which they said was worse than any they 
had ever received at the hands of the Cossacks in Russia. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator, since he took that 
evidence, if it was not shown substantially that in this land of 
the free the constabulary or the militia had gone to the depot, 
torn children from the arms of their mothers, and taken them 
away from them simply because those mothers were sending 
their children to other communities to be supported during the 
strike? Was not that shown by the evidence, or substantially 
that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can not agree to the Senator's state- 
ment of it in those precise words; in fact, there is hardly a 
part of the evidence, if the Senator will permit me, that was not 
the subject matter of very sharp conflict and dispute. 

Mr. REED. Well, was there not plenty of evidence to sus- 
tain substantially that contention? 

Mr. HARDWICK. When some of those people undertook to 
send their children away to other parts of the country, the 
police undoubtedly at one time stopped them; there is no dis- 
pute about that. Of course the method they adopted is the 
subject matter of very sharp dispute. 

Mr. REED. But in this land of the free and home of the 
brave, if things of that kind were done in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, and the principles of the common law and the statute 
law, is it remarkable that these people lost some confidence in 
the protection they might get from our Government? 

Mr. HARDWICK. if the Senator will permit me, I think 
he has read only a part of the evidence. If he had read it all, 
he would find out that these same people did not learn their 
distaste of the American Government or the restraints im- 
posed by American law then. They had it before that time, 
and before then they had trampled upon and spit upon, accord- 
ing to the testimony of some, the flag of the Republic, to which 
the Senator has referred so often and so eloquently during 
his own address. They were utterly impatient, if the Senator 
will permit me to state my own impression of that evidence 
after studying both sides of it—these men were utterly impatient 
of restraints imposed by American law. They seem to have 
been taught or to have had it in their heads, somehow or other, 
that when they got here they would be entirely free to do ex- 
actly as they pleased; that they were going to reap a harvest; 
that they were going to get a bag of gold every day for the 
day's work; and that they could do exactly what they pleased, 
regardless of the restraints of law. 

Mr. REED. Now may I ask a further question to elucidate 
this matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator if it 
disturbs him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It does not bother me at all; I am glad to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. ‘The Senator has yielded very generously. The 
last statement of the Senator might lead to the impression that 
these people had been generally lawless after they came to 
Lawrence, Mass. Is it not true that this charge of lawlessness 
is confined practically to the time of the strike? Prior to that 
und they not obeyed the law as ordinary citizens do? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is true. Until the strike 
itself came there was little lawlessness; but after the strike 
began, if the Senator will permit me, they seemed to be utterly 
impatient of all restraint, of all order, and of any attempt to 
make them obey the statutes. 

Mr. REED. Now, the Senator wants to be fair 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly I do. 

Mr. REED. Is not that generally true in most strikes? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, I do not 
believe there haye been many strikes in this country in which 
American workingmen have participated where there has been 
anything like the degree of utter disregard of all law and the 
utter contempt of all authority such as was displayed during 
the Lawrence strike; and I think that if the Senator will read 
that evidence and compare it with anything he has ever heard, 
he will agree that that is probably the truth. 

Mr, REED. Well, the conditions must haye been pretty bad. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They were pretty bad. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
should like to ask him a question, or, rather, to make a de- 
duction. ; 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARDWICK. - 

Mr. LANE. These people, as I understand, had been induced 
to come to this country by flaming posters, which pictured to 
them a condition of affairs under which they would make a bag 
of gold or a large amount of emolument. They had been in- 
duced to come to this country under intimations that they would 
be very prosperous; that it was a good place to come to; and 
that they would enjoy happiness, and make much money. And 
then, after they got here, they found themselves up against 
starvation wages and ill-ventilated shops in which to work, and 
found themselves charged for drinking water, as I understand 
happened in some of these places. Under such circumstances 
woua not almost anyone become rather impatient with condi- 
tions? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think he would; I quite agree with the 
Senator as to that. 

Mr. LANE. And would he not be likely to get a little bit 
restless and have rather a spirit of irreverence for the country? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I expect that is true; there are two sides 
to it, of course. If the Senator will pardon me, these people 
were not altogether to blame. They had their wrongs; they 
were brought here by flagrant misrepresentation of conditions, 
and of course I do not blame them for being disappointed. 
The point is, they went a long way after they once got started 
to show their contempt of all authority and disobedience of all 
law, their utter irreverence for our institutions or for anything 
they had found after they got here. It is not strange that they 
did so, because they were badly disappointed at what they 
found after the representations made to them to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire whether the Senator made any effort to discover 
what percentage of these men could read and write? That is 
the question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can not tell you the exact percentage; 
I am not positive as to that, but my recollection of the evidence, 
I will say to the Senator, is that most of these people were 
illiterate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They could not read or write? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the general impression left on 
my mind, although I can not point to the testimony just on this 
point. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator, further, whether he believes that if these men could read 
and write the riot would immediately have been allayed? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me answer the Senator that I think 
that if they had had sense enough to read and write they would 
not have been fools enough to be deceived by the posters to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They would not have come 
here at all? 

Mr. HARDWICK, They would have remained away. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to lay down another proposition, 
which is that the immigrant who is not of a type and char- 
acter capable of assimilation into our body politic is an unde- 
sirable immigrant. Whatever the standard of living or the 
conditions of living in the country that he came from, that 
immigrant must be capable of lifting himself to our standard 
rather than attempting or helping to lower our standard to the 
same level as that to which he had been accustomed or he is 
still an undesirable immigrant. The immigrant must be capable 
of making a good citizen and a reasonably intelligent citizen or 
he is undesirable. 

He is not, Mr. President, in my judgment, capable of making 
a desirable citizen unless he has in him the material from which 
a desirable voter can eventually be made. In this country, and 
in all other countries where popular rule is supreme and the 
individual voter is sovereign, it is all important, if this Govern- 
ment is to endure and if our institutions are to survive, that the 
individual voter be reasonably intelligent; otherwise he is in- 
capable, however good his intentions may be, of making correct 
decisions on the mighty issues of government that must be and 
are submitted to him. 

I do not understand the line of reasoning that would lead any 
Senator to believe that the standard imposed by the possession 
of a reasonable amount of education is not a good general rule 
for the ascertainment of intelligence. I quite admit, as Senators 
have eloquently argued and urged on this floor, that there are 
many exceptions to the rule. Like all other rules, it is proved 
by its exceptions. Sometimes you will find a most intelligent 
man who can neither read nor write and who has had no educa- 
tion whatever, while at other times you will find people who 
can read and write, those who can barely do so, or even those 
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who can do so with some fluency and readiness, who have no 
real intelligence. After all, in spite of the exceptions on the one 
side and the exceptions on the other side, the rule that you can 
discover and ascertain the existence of intelligence by an edu- 
cational test is a sound one. It is so sound that many of the 
Commonwealths of this Republic have applied it in conferring 
or withholding the voting privilege. 

The Senator from Missouri, almost at the end of his speech, 
said that there had been few of the American Commonwealths 
that had imposed standards based on intelligence, except the 
Southern States, where he claimed racial conditions were en- 
tirely responsible. In addition to the States of the South, I 
should like to call his attention to the election laws of the 
States of Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, and Vermont. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And Arizona. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And Arizona, as the Senator from Ari- 
zona suggests. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senator can add New Hampshire 
to his list. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And New Hampshire, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire suggests. Now, it will be seen that in 
many parts of this Republic the people realize that the sound 
rule by which to ascertain the possession of intelligence is the 
possession of a certain amount of education. Not only that, 
but, with one solitary exception, possibly two, I think every 
State in this great Republic requires in another way the 
possession of some intelligence on the part of its electorate by 
establishing and maintaining the Australian ballot system. 
The requirement imposed in this way Is not quite so severe as 
some of the other tests imposed in some of the Commonwealths, 
but generally, especially in recent years, Mr. President, it has 
become the accepted policy throughout this Republic to limit 
the franchise to people who ‘are reasonably intelligent and who 
can exercise it with a reasonable degree of safety to the great 
public interests that are involved. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in connection with the state- 
ment just made by the Senator, I desire to remind him that 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado at its last session 
adopted what is called the “headless ballot,” which is the 
pure Australian ballot and which requires, of course, an edu- 
cational qualification if it is properly exercised. In order to 
enforce the growth of that qualification all assistance to the 
voter there is now prohibited, except in cases where he is 
physically unable to act. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
the suggestion, and I thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
and all the other Senators who have strengthened and supple- 
mented the statement that I have made on that question. 

Now, Mr. President, reverting to the argument from the stand- 
point of the public interest, from the standpoint of the general 
good of this Republic, I do not wish to admit to our shores im- 
migrants who do not make good citizens and who will not eventu- 
ally make good voters. In this age of intelligence, of free schools 
everywhere, of compulsory education in many of the Common- 
wealths, as pointed out by Senators on this floor, at this period 
when we are spending in this Republic $700,000,000 a year on 
the common schools alone, to say nothing of the other institu- 
tions of learning, it seems to me that it is not an unreasonable 
requirement, in the interest of the public good, to say to the 
immigrant who seeks admission to our country and who comes 
to our shores, “If you want to become an American citizen— 
and we do not want you unless you do wish it—eventually you 
should become an American yoter; we do not wish to add to 
whatever ignorance we may deplorably have in this country al- 
ready by admitting you if you do not come up to a reasonable 
standard of intelligence. It is necessary that you should have a 
reasonable amount of intelligence if you are to make an accept- 
able and desirable citizen of this great Republic.” 

From the standpoint of the public interest, Mr. President and 
Senators, it seems to me that the argument is unanswerable. I 
am too anxious to see this bill pass, too anxious to see it come to 
a speedy vote, to delay the Senate very long by an extended 
and elaborate argument on this branch of the question, and I 
have some other ground I desire to cover, so I will pass on from 
this point. 

Now, the literacy test provided in this bill is very reason- 
able. It provides for bare ability to read, after the age of 16, 
not English, not the language they must speak here if they are 
really to become a part and parcel of this country, but their 
own language, any language, including Hebrew or Yiddish. 


This test not only provides a reasonable general standard, but, 
as pointed out by the Senator from Vermont (Mr. DILLINGHAM], 
this test, as shown by the report of the able commission of 
Congress that thoroughly investigated this question through 
long months and years, will at once greatly check the most un- 
desirable streams of immigration that are now pouring into 
this country. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] wanted to know what 
those undesirable streams of immigrants were. The Senator 
from Vermont, I think, hesitated to specify. No such consid- 
erations shall move me. I do not hesitate to specify them. In 
my judgment it is the people from the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, the most illiterate, who come here with the intention, in 
many cases, of remaining with us for a brief sojourn and of 
then returning to their own countries, that we must stop; and 
according to the report of this commission, which I have 
studied, those are the streams of immigration that will be most 
certainly and most effectually checked by this test, if it should 
be applied. 

Mr. President and Senators, one of the distinguished Senators 
who spoke against the literacy test and in favor of the amend- 
ment to it proposed by the Senator from Colorado appealed to 
the South particularly on this question. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN] said that as long as the 
South had a very small percentage of these people of foreign 
birth she was not, therefore, intimately and directly concerned 
with the solution of this great question, and ought to hearken 
to the political necessities of her northern brethren. 

In all kindliness to the Senator from New York and to all 
others who entertain that view, I wish to enter my emphatic 
protest, my utter dissent from it. Are we to be forever ap- 
pealed to on the ground that the South will take a narrow and 
provincial view of any great question that may come before 
this body or before the American people? Are we not at last, 
in truth and in fact, Americans as well as the balance of you? 
If so, let us hear no more appeals to the South to do something 
for local reasons or because of no direct or local concern. 

Why, the Senator from New York suggested that this ques- 
tion stood somewhat on all fours with certain other questions— 
local, I think, and the Senator thought so, too; of a local 
nature—like prohibition, like woman suffrage; questions that 
each Commonwealth, according to my judgment, ought to dis- 
pose of for itself under our dual system of government. But it 
seems to me that the question at issue here in this bill is not 
comparable to those questions, and does not belong to the same 
class at all. If there ever was a purely national question, an 
entirely and essentially nation-wide question, for the considera- 
tion of the American people and the American Congress, it is 
the question as to what immigrants we shall admit at our ports 
and to our shores, because when once these immigrants come 
here they can go to every State in the Republic. They have 
certain rights that are guaranteed to them by the Constitution 
of the United States and by our treaties with foreign powers, 
rights that no State can deny or withhold. 

Tell me that Georgia ought not to vote and voice its convic- 
tions on this floor because of the political necessities of New 
York, Missouri, or somewhere else, because we have not many 
of these people now? Ah, gentlemen, that sort of an argument 
does not appeal to me. It seems to me that the State of Georgia 
has just as much right and just as much duty to voice its 
Americanism on this question as New York or Missouri, Illinois 
or New Hampshire, or any other part of this Republic. It is a 
great national question. There is no local issue in it; and [ 
am bound, as a Senator from Georgia, as I see my duty, to 
vote for the best interests of the American people as a whole, 
as I can best see and understand those interests. 

I want to say another thing. The appeal was made that we 
should reject the literacy test for party reasons, for partisan 
reasons, to aid the Democratic Party in certain States and cer- 
tain sections of this country. Mr. President, I doubt if there is 
on this floor, on either side of this Chamber, a more thorough 
partisan than I believe I am, and yet it does seem to me that 
there are some questions that ought not to be partisan. It does 
seem to me that there are some times and some occasions when 
a man ought to put his idea of the country's good above the 
party's good, even if it be conceded that the party’s good is at 
stake in this sort of a measure. If I believe that a measure of 
this kind, or of any other kind for that matter, is all-important 
for the interests of my country, I can not be appealed to sue- 
cessfully to sacrifice my views or yield my vote because of the 
interests, alleged or fancied, of the Democratic Party in some 
other section of this Republic. 

I can not agree to the soundness of the proposition, and I 
can not act in accordance with any such appeal. So far as that 
is concerned, I believe that the Senators who speak so elo- 
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quently on this question are wrong on the proposition of party 
expediency. Although I do not live in the sections of the 
Republic where they have their great political battles, I am 
not an entire stranger to conditions there, and I believe, so 
far as political strength is concerned, they would make more 
headway by standing with us for what we believe is the cor- 
rect policy, in keeping out undesirable immigration into this 
country, than they will by standing for a lot of sentimentality 
that is not based on reason and that is principally good for 
speech making. 

The question is not a new one. Since my public service in 
this Congress it has been thrashed out many times. We are 
not jumping in the dark, as my friend the Senator from Mis- 
souri suggested, on any of these things. There is no one ques- 
tion that has been so thoroughly thrashed out, that has been so 
closely studied by able and competent commissions, and on 
which we have such a great volume of accurate and reliable 
testimony as this one, in my judgment. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate briefly to a short 
abstract I prepared some years ago on the progress of legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

Outside of the Chinese-exclusion act of 1888 and the various 
acts amendatory thereof and providing means for its enforce- 
ment the following is a brief summary of our progress in re- 
strictive legislation on the subject of immigration: 

The first restrictive law was that of March 5, 1875. It pro- 
vided that persons convicted of felony, other than strictly 
political offenses, should not be allowed to immigrate to this 
country, and by the act of August 3, 1882, provision was made 
for the deportation of such convicts. 

By the act of February 26, 1885, it was made unlawful for 
any person, firm, or corporation to prepay the fare to this coun- 
try of any laborer who was under contract to work out such 
passage money. This was the first of our laws against the 
importation of contract labor. The methods and means of en- 
forcing this law were the subject matter of the acts of Febru- 
ary 23, 1887, and October 19, 1888. 

On March 8, 1881, was approved the first attempt to enact 
a general and comprehensive restrictive immigration law. For 
that reason it is both interesting and important to observe its 
provisions. 

In that law the following seven classes of immigrants were 
excluded from our shores: 

(1) Idiots and insane persons. 

(2) Paupers and persons liable to become public charges, 

(3) Persons affected with loathsome or dangerous or con- 
tagious diseases. 

(4) Women imported for immoral purposes. 

(5) Persons convicted of a felony other than political fel- 


onies. 

(6) Polygamists. 

(7) Contract laborers. 

It will be observed that only five of these classes were new, 
felons having been excluded by the act of 1875 and contract 
laborers by the act of 1885. 

On March 3. 1893, Congress passed another act to provide for 
the further and more complete enforcement of the act of 1891; 
but the continual increase of immigration, from about 560,000 
in 1891 to 857,000 in 1903, led to the first of our really great and 
comprehensive immigration laws—the act of March 3, 1903. In 
that act the seven classes already excluded by the act of 
1891 were again excluded, the definitions of each class being 
more clearly stated and strengthened, and new and important 
classes were added, such as anarchists, the opponents of all 
organized government, and those who advocated the assassina- 
tion of public officers. Transportation companies were forbid- 
den to solicit emigration, and a head tax of $2 for each immi- 
grant was enacted. It is also provided in this act that persons 
who had immigrated into this country in violation of any of the 
provisions of law could be deported at any time within two years 
thereafter. Ample machinery was provided for its enforcement, 
and the act was passed with the belief that it would cut down 
immigration and would certainly improve its character. ‘It did 
not come up to the expectations of its friends, however, because 
in 1907, 1,285,000 immigrants were pouring into this country 
and came in that year. 

On the subject of our immigrants and their illiteracy there 
are certain figures here that I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate. 

In 1902 we had 857,000 immigrants into this country, 21 per 
cent of whom were illiterate. 

Inu 1904 we had 812,000 immigrants into this country, 21 per 
cent of whom, in round numbers, were illiterate. 

In 1905 we had 1,026,000 immigrants into this country, 22 per 
cent of whom were illiterate, 


In 1906 we had 1,100,000 immigrants into this country, 24 per 
cent of whom were illiterate. 

In 1907 we had 1,285,000 immigrants into this country, 26 per 
cent of whom were illiterate. 

Early in 1906 the Senate Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization reported, through Senator DILLINGHAM, a bill pro- 
vang more drastic and comprehensire restrictions on immigra- 

on. 

When that bill finally passed the Senate on May 23, 1906, an 
amendment, first proposed by Senator Sımmons, of North Caro- 
lina, and afterwards modified and improved by Senator LODGE, 
of Massachusetts, was adopted providing a simple literacy test 
for immigrants; the requirement being that all immigrants 
into this country above 16 years old, and not physically incapac- 
itated, must be able to read the English language or some other 
language. When the House committee reported the bill it still 
retained the literacy test, but on June 25, 1907, when the House 
voted on the bill, the literacy test was stricken from it by a 
very close vote (128 to 116) upon motion of Mr. Grosvenor 
(Republican), of Ohio. 

The literacy test being stricken out by the House and the 
Senate firmly standing by it, it seemed that the conferees would 
never be able to agree and consequently that the bill would 
never pass. It probably would never have done so but for 
the trouble with Japan, growing out of labor conditions and 
school troubles in California and all along the Pacific slope. 
When those troubles came on in the latter part of 1906 and 
early in 1907 this bill was revitalized and under party whip and 
spur passed, by compromise, the literacy test being left out 
of the bill, and provision being made that the President of 
the United States should be given the discretion not to permit 
Japanese (or other foreign) immigration under passports issued 
by any foreign Government to other countries or to any insular 
possession of the United States or to the Canal Zone, “ whenever 
he was of the opinion” that to admit the holders of such pass- 
ports to continental United States was to the “detriment of 
labor conditions here.” 

In the last session of the Sixty-second Congress, in the, elos- 
ing days of the Taft administration, a bill that was in sub- 
stance the same as the pending bill and had the same literacy. 
test, passed both Houses of Congress, but was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Taft. It was then passed by this body by a two-thirds 
vote over the veto, and failed by a few votes to get the neces- 
sary two-thirds in the House of Representatives. 

During all these years illiteracy among the immigrants that 
come to us is constantly increasing. Furthermore, explaining 
to the Senator from Missouri and to other Senators who may be 
interested why I did not hesitate to specify the peoples from 
the south of Europe as undesirable sources of immigration, 
I wish to say the reports of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration show that in the years 1905, 1906, and 1907 of the immi- 
grants that came to us from northern and western Europe but 
3.7 per cent are illiterate, while of the immigrants who came 
from southern Europe nearly 50 per cent, or 42.2 per cent, are 
illiterate. 

Therefore I say those are the streams that we ought to 
check; and I think the other reason that I gave is also ap- 
plicable, because those are the people who come here for tem- 
porary sojourn more than all others. 

Mr. President, I want to state to the Senate in just a few 
words a summary of the reasons why I favor this bill, which 
not only increases the restrictive provisions generally against 
this immigration, but also carries in its provisions the literacy. 
test. 

First, I favor it to protect American labor from unfair com- 
petition—competition that strips the country bare to enrich 
other lands, as well as capitalists in our own, and that tends to 
lower every American standard. 

Second, to aid in securing—that is, the literacy test, particu- 
larly—a reasonably intelligent electorate for this Republic. 

Third, to preserve the American system of government. with 
all of its standards and ideals, handed down to us by our 
fathers. 

Some particular comment has been made throughout this 
debate on the little interest that the South ought to have in this 
question, because she has such a small percentage of foreign- 
born population within her borders. Let us look at the figures 
for a minute and see if we can not get something from them. 

If we start on the banks of the Potomac and go straight 
through the very heart of the South to the Rio Grande, we find 
that in Virginia only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the entire 
population is foreign born; in North Carolina only three-tenths 
of 1 per cent; in South Carolina, four-tenths of 1 per cent; in 
Georgia, six-tenths of 1 per cent; in Alabama, nine-tenths of 1 
per cent; in Mississippi, five-tenths of 1 per cent; in Louisiana, 
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8.2 per cent; in Texas, 6.2 per cent; an average of 1.6 per cent 
for the Southern States that I have named. If we take the eleven 
States that formed the Southern Confederacy, we find that the 
average percentage of foreign-born population in them is only 
1:8 per cent. 

Turn for a moment to the other sections of this country, and 
what do we find? We find 11 great States—3 in New England, 
2 in the Middle “Atlantic group, and 6 in the Northwest and in 
the far West—where the percentage of foreign-born population 
is so large as to be appalling. Let me give you the list of these 
States, with their percentages: 

Rhode Island, 32 per cent; Massachusetts, 31.5 per cent; New 
York, 30.2 per cent; Connecticut, 29.6 per cent; North Dakota, 
27.1 per cent; Minnesota, 26.2 per cent; New Jersey, 26 per cent; 
Montana, 25.2 per cent; California, 24.7 per cent; Arizona, 23.9 
per cent; or an average of 27.4 per cent in the States I have 
named. 

Mr. REED. Foreign born? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir—not of foreign parentage. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator state when those figures 
were prepared, and for what period? 

Mr. HARDWICK. They were prepared from the very best 
available statistics, and they were prepared less than six 
months ago from the latest census reports—those of 1910. 

The average for these States, as I have stated, is 27.4. 
According to the same authority—that is, the census of 1910— 
the average percentage of the foreign-born population of the 
New England States is 27.9 per cent; that of the Middle Atlan- 
tie States is 25.1; and that of the Pacific States is 22.8. 

It must be remembered also that these figures do not include 
citizens born on this soil of foreign parentage. I have not been 
able to find the official figures on the question of persons of 
foreign parentage reduced to the percentage basis; but in addi- 
tion to the population in this country that is of foreign birth 
the census reports of 1910 show that 18,897,887 were born of 
foreſgu parentage, besides 13,343,583 that are of foreign birth. 
There are over 31,000,000 in the two classes, you see. In the 
State of Georgia, however, we have only 25,672 persons of for- 
eign parentage, as against 1,395,058 born of native white par- 
ents; and the other Southern States maintain almost as good 
an average on this question as does the State of Georgia. 

Such is the situation. These are the conditions that confront 
us, as disclosed by the official reports of this Government. I do 
not advert to it in either alarming style or sensational fashion. 
Nothing is further from my purpose. I have full, yea over- 
whelming, sympathy with the noble idea that this great country 
of ours should afford to the oppressed and to the yirtuous of 
every land an asylum of refuge from persecution and injustice, 
but first of all I would care for our own. I acknowledge in 
ungrudging measure the great debt of gratitude that we owe to 
those people of other and less fortunate lands who have sought 
and found a happier home in our own, giving generously of 
their brain and brawn to the progress and the prosperity of the 
Republic, renouncing all conflicting allegiances to become true 
and loyal American citizens. To such men—and I thank God 
the vast majority of our southern citizens of foreign birth or 
lineage can be so classified—no man can extend a heartier wel- 
come than I; but I can not be insensible, nor can you, Senators, 
to the great dangers that are involved in this situation. 

Because we welcome the worthy and the virtuous from every 
land where they are capable of assimilation with our own 
people, I do not believe we can afford to welcome here the scum 
of the earth from every land, who come to this land not to be- 
come a part of it but to strip it bare, to take the bread of labor 
from American mouths, and to carry it back in triumph to 
some foreign shore. 

Nor can I be insensible to the great danger to our American 
system of government that is involved in the continued and in- 
creasing influx of some classes of these foreigners. They know 
nothing of American history, and care less, They know noth- 
ing of American traditions and Institutions, and care less. In 
large part they do not speak and can not or will not learn our 
language. They come here filled with all sorts of socialistic, 
auarchistic, and nihilistic ideas, a fact which can not always 
be proved at the immigration station, impatient of all restraints 
imposed by law, and utterly and supremely indifferent to the 
welfare of that country in which they propose to linger only 
long enough to make enough money to support them in comfort 
elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I can not help but feel, I can not help but 
believe, and I believe it profoundly, that the gravest danger 
this country and this system of government can eyer be sub- 
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jected to is liable to come from these people who come over 
here not as the people to whom my friend, the Senator from 
Missouri, referred so eloquently to-day and yesterday, to be- 
come a part and parcel of this country, who are capable of 
assimilation into our body politic, and whose sons and daugh- 
ters are fit to intermarry with our sons and daughters, but who 
come here for the purposes of industrial exploitation, utterly 
ignorant of the history, the traditions, the sentiments, and the 
institutions of this country, and utterly indifferent to them. 

It seems to me that the pending bill, particularly through the 
literacy test, is calculated to stop the most vicious, the most 
dangerous, of these elements. I have supported it for years 
in another branch of Congress. I had the privilege of reporting 
from the Committee on Rules, under a special rule, the very 
bill that we are now considering, when it was reported to the 
other House of Congress. For years I have stood for it. I 
have yoted to pass it more than once, and once over the veto 
of a President of the United States. I believe in the literacy 
test with all my heart and soul; and I know that when I give 
my vote and voice for this measure I voice the will, the senti- 
ment, and the belief of the great Commonwealth of Georgia. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Louisiana desire to 
occupy the floor? 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I may speak for about one 
minute on the amendment only. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should prefer to yield. 

Mr. THORNTON. I have no desire to speak now. I under- 
stand the Senator is prepared with a set speech. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I have no set speech. 

Mr. THORNTON. I have no desire to speak now. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only wanted to yield to the Senator if he 
desired to take the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me for just one 
moment? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield completely, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask permission to have placed in the 
Recorp a clipping from the Washington Star of last evening, 
showing that the immigration of the last fiscal year reached a 
total of 1,485,957. This newspaper article also deals with the 
difficulty of medical officers making proper inspection of the 
tremendous number of immigrants that are pouring into the 
ports of the United States. I ask consent that it be placed 
in the Recorp without reading, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr.-Pomerene in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I thank the Senator. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

IMMIGRANTS REACHING UNITED STATES TOTAL 1,485,957 IN YRAR—PUBLIC 


HEALTH SERVICE SHOWS GREAT DIFFICULTY IN MEDICALLY INSPECTING 
ALL. 


Railways and 3 lines brought into the United States in the 
last fisc: N a total of 1,485,957 migrants, according to a state- 
ment of the Public Health Service. just issued. ‘These immigrants 
entered this country at 80 points of oniy, . 25 seaports, and 
Lex" came to the land of the free from 25 different foreign ports. 

hese figures are given in the Public Health Service’s statement to 
show the magnitude of the task of medically inspecting the vast horde 
of allens that enter the United States each year. More than 100 
steamship lines bring immigrants to this country, and by reason of the 
fact that some of the ocean lines have vessels arriving at from two to 


five American ports, it has been found that there are 173 lines of immi- 
bans travel from foreign countries to the shores of Uncle Sam's 
omain. 


The number of immigrants examined at the different ports and Ree 
varied; for instance, from 1 examined at Wilmington, N. C., to 
1,009,854 at the port of New York during the last fiscal In addi- 

at Baltimore, 


or ay a at Philadelphia during the last fiscal year, the total being as 
sta above. 

As a result of the examination of the above-mentioned 1,485,957 
immigrants 41,236 were certified as having diseases either deportable 
or reportable under the immigration laws. In order to 
medical examination to such a large number of immigrants it is 
sary that the officers of the Public Health Service detailed for this duty 
be eee in the various lines of diseases. 

These officers, when they examine large numbers of immigrants, at 
once seek first to eliminate the perfectly sound persons, which they are 
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able to do with remarkable accuracy on account of their long practice, 
The remaining immigrants are then disposed of in the order of the 
importance of their diseases. For example, if an immigrant has a 


slight deformity which will not bar him from entering the country, 
he is detained only long enough for a record to be made of this de- 
formity. This soon leaves only those immigrants who are to be sub- 
jected to a careful examination to determine whether they are likely 
to become public charges if admitted to the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from 
Illinois pardon me for a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, gladly, Mr. President—gladly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think we 
are now drawing to a point where every effort should be made 
to have a vote on this bill. I said in the beginning that I was 


not going to attempt to shut off any debate nor seek to prevent 
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those who disagree with the committee from expressing them- 
selves fully. Those who are in fayor of the bill have refrained 
from any very lengthy discussion of it, believing that the coun- 
try was pretty well satisfied and would stand with the Con- 
gress in reference to it. 

I sincerely hope those who intend to address the Senate on 
this bill will be prepared, because, so far as the rules will allow 
me, I shall force a vote on the bill at the earliest possibe mo- 
ment when debate shall have been exhausted. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, for myself I will yield to the 
chairman of the committee if he cares to present any views 
at this time. I will yield gladly, and when he has concluded, 
if there are some matters I care to offer, I will take the liberty 
of doing so in a very short period of time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I do not care to address the 
Senate at this time. There are some general facts in reference 
to certain statistics that have been given and points made 
that I, at the conclusion of the debate, may take the time of 
the Senate to refer to, Otherwise we will come to a vote. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if there is no one else who de- 
sires at this time to occupy the floor, there are a few views I 
should like to express; but I desire to yield to any other Sen- 
ator who would care to occupy the floor at this time, whether he 
is for or against the measure. 

As there seems to be none who desires at this time to be 
heard, I wish to put into the Recorp the dissent that I have 
from the feature of the bill and from the provision known as 
the literacy test. 

I recognize that the support of this measure and its opposi- 
tion is largely guided by the question of locality. I recognize 
very firmly that a man is impressed by the constituency he rep- 
resents and that, however much he may desire to speak a gen- 
eral view applicable to his country at large, he is greatly influ- 
enced by the situation surrounding him at his home, and some- 
thing of the political considerations of the constituency for 
which he speaks. For myself I confess, without reservation, 
that I am greatly concerned as to this limitation from two 
viewpoints; 

One is that as an American, with my attitude addressed to 
that which I understand my country stands for, I can not give 
it my approval. 

Second, the interest of the class of people who make up 
approximately one-half of the population of the great city in 
which I live and a very large percentage of the splendid State 
that I have the honor in part to represent admonishes me that 
I can not allow a provision to be introduced and passed as a 
law while I am their representative which they feel lays a bar 
sinister against those of their blood—their brothers and sisters, 
their fathers and mothers—and places a barrier of the future 
against any advance or opportunity to those now born or here- 
after to be born whose only misfortune is that they live in a 
land where despotism exercises its powers upon them and oppor- 
tunity of complete freedom has been denied them. 

Mr. President, I take the liberty to accept the invitation of 
the honorable chairman of the committee to present such objec- 
tions as I have. First, I have tendered a motion to strike out 
this section in so far as it contains a clause making the educa- 
tional test or test of literacy a standard of admission into this 
country. I address myself at this time to the motion of my own 
and at the same time to the merits of this amendment. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] evidently is not 
on the floor. There is a matter I should like to call to his 
attention that embarrasses me very much. To the Senator from 
Missouri, the distinguished gentleman who has lately regaled 
us with a most edifying exhibition of his learning upon this 
question generally and his wonderful industry, I should like 
also to confess that I am very much embarrassed with this 
amendment. 

This amendment, as well as the provision in this bill, reads 
that no one shall be excluded who is fleeing from either reli- 
gious or political persecution, also that anyone shall be ad- 
mitted by the officers of our Government who may be adjudged 
as having fled from religious or political persecution. The fear 
I have lies in the complications to my Government which either 
the provision in the bill or the amendment will undoubtedly 
entail. The moment we establish it in the discretion of any 
administrative officers to render decisions that they admit A, B, 
or C upon the grounds that A, B, and Care then the victims of 
religious or political persecution from a certain named country 
we authorize our administrative officers to indict. that country 
as being guilty of religious persecution or political persecution. 
We therefore give our approval to such administrative indict- 
ments by our Government, therefore holding them up before the 
world as having been convicted by America of having inflicted 
religious persecution upon A, or that we admit having found 
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judgment against that foreign country for the political perse- 
cution of B, and therefore admit him and thus impliedly like- 
wise enter judgment of condemnation against that country. : 

Then we awaken, I fear, by those provisions a legitimate form 
of retaliation on the part of those countries by their adminis- 
trative officers in the administration of some of their particular 
Provinces to pass upon the property rights of some of our citi- 
zens who may be living abroad, the right as to whether he is 
a real American or an affected one, whether he is really a for- 
eigner notwithstanding he contends he is an American, and im- 
press him into domestic military service on the theory that they 
have the right through their administrative officers to decide 
that he is a mere ruse, a mere pretense, a mere hypocrisy. If 
we vest in our administrative officers the right to pass a judg- 
ment of condemnation, upon the foreign countries on the ground 
that they are persecuting for religious purposes a citizen, and 
we permit him to enter with that judgment against them, they 
have a grievance against us. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, yes; I prefer to be interrupted. I may be 
wrong, and I want the view of the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that the 
language he is now criticizing is the language of the bill, not 
of the amendment. 7 

Mr. LEWIS. That is correct. Iam now speaking of the bill— 
that feature of the bill and to the amendments of similar pur- 
port—which to my thinking offers such opportunity of so great 
offense to the foreign countries as to invite serious conflicts and 
entail upon us complications which may have a result very 
embarrassing and at this particular time particularly danger- 
ous. I illustrate: 

Suppose a Turk, a subject of the Ottoman Empire, who 
claims to be an Armenian, comes to the gates of Castle Garden 
and applies for admission, He can not read or write, and he is 
subject to the inhibition of the bill. But through an interpreter 
or a representative he shall have it manifested that he is 
fleeing; that from the fact of being a Christian the Turkish 
Government is charged by him with persecuting him. It shall be 
so manifested to those to whom we have committed this dis- 
cretion, and the commissioners there and the commissioner here 
at Washington shall decide to uphold his statements, affirm his 
accusation, and give judgment in his favor. What will it be? 
It will be that Selim Brahim, or whatever may be the name of 
the kind, is admitted into the United States on the ground that 
he is an exile or refugee from religious persecution visited upon 
him by the Government of Turkey. So thus we have indicted 
Turkey and found her guilty by an administrative judgment of 
our own officers which we must give approval to by giving the 
man the right of entrance. 

Second, a Jew from Russia comes to our gates, He can not 
read or write. Likewise he comes within the inhibition of the 
measure, but those interpreting for him say that he is fleeing 
from political persecution. They manifest it in such a way that 
those commissioners say, “ We adopt it as true.“ They write a 
judgment that Joseph Abraham can not read or write, he is 
within the inhibition of the law, but nevertheless we find that 
he has been persecuted for political purposes by Russia, and 
because of this political persecution of Russia we admit him. 
Result: We indict Russia as being guilty of political persecu- 
tion and by that indictment enter judgment against her. 

I need hardly say to my esteemed colleague that by a multi- 
plication of these instances we have an army of affronts against 
these different nations and give them an opportunity to retali- 
ate against the property of our people wherever they may be 
located in foreign countries, or against our people wherever op- 
portunity may arise of a nature so fraught with danger that one 
step further may bring resentment by it for wrong done in 
retaliation, and we will find ourselves in a very serious conflict. 

I now refer to the personal feature. Expressing sympathy 
for the unfortunate condition of the Jew as depicted through 
all history in which he has suffered, recognizing the conditions 
to which all of us at any time address our sympathy, I fear 
that if my country shall inaugurate the precedent of finding a 
judgment at Castle Garden against Russia on the ground that 
she has been guilty of political persecution, we will awaken her 
treatment of retaliation against the Jew there to so cruel an 
extent that the hardships visited upon him will be multiplied 
in numbers there to such measure and more severe in character 
than otherwise would be visited upon him. S 

Therefore this provision in the bill at the outset I regard a 
dangerous one. I see it filled, measuring it as L must, with very 
serious consequences to my country. I see it also, as I view it, 
fraught with great danger and injury to those who are the 
subjects and objects of our solicitude and supposedly of our 
protection, 
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The amendment offered by the learned Senator from Colorado 
has a phrase in it that arrests my attention seriously. Know- 
ing him to be a very eminent lawyer, having knowledge of his 
capacity long before I had the honor to join service with him 
in this body, I know he will agree with me that if we adopt in 
this body an amendment which authorizes the admission of per- 
sons into this country who it may be said had been the subjects 
of persecution for their religion or their politics, and we added 
to that “and this to be true, whether disclosed by overt acts or 
general conduct,” we then call for those to render the judgment 
and to inscribe under that amendment the proof of the judg- 
ment. 

The proof therefore would have to be some assertion on their 
part of an act that they said was an overt act on the part of 
that foreign Government or conduct which they would have to 
specifically define in some form or way. Therefore we make 
the issue specifically, and they have a right to be heard upon 
it. We can not render ex parte the judgment and find the 
facts without hearing the other side and then upon all render 
judgment. How would they have a right to be heard? Through 
their representatives or their ambassador or minister; and 
then we create a forum in our own country to retry a mutter 
of fact, and we pass judgment whether that particular fact is 
overt as a fact sufficient upon which to enter judgment. When 
we differ then from the foreign country in their construction 
we again give particular offense. I fear that it must be too 
plain to the eyes of a thinking man for us to hope to avoid the 
complication. 

Seeing, therefore, in the passage of the bill—likewise in the 
proposed amendment—expressions that I feel involve us in 
serious trouble and great danger, I prefer to avoid them both 
by striking out of the bill the particular provisions that have 
given rise and made necessary or seem to justify those par- 
ticular resorts which either the framers of the bill had in 
their minds at one time or the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, aided by the Senator from Missouri, have in their minds 
at this time. 

Mr. President, I must concede that there will arise in this 
Government a time when indiscriminate immigration must be 
the subject of some form of qualification. I must concede that 
there must arise in my country an hour or a season when some 
form of defined qualification would be necessary and service- 
able. I am not prepared to say it has now reached us. I find 
myself by every instinct within me inclined to the ideals which 
the fathers founded in this country of opening the gates of 
this Nation to those who are oppressed and seek an asylum of 
liberty and refuge of freedom. It is enough for me that I can 
view the brond waste of land expanding before the eyes, far 
out in the West, unoccupied, literally an empire that may to- 
day inhabit, care for, guard, and protect all the citizens of all 
Europe—with the single exception of Russia—without intrench- 
ing in the slightest degree upon the physical liberty of any 
existing American. 

I do fear, Mr. President, the hour when my country shall 
begin to break down these ideals and shatter these foundations. 
My mind reverts to an interesting incident that possibly the 
able Senators about me recall as recorded in history. When 
Lowell was representing this country in England Guizot, the 
French historian, happening to be visiting London, it is re- 
ported that he addressed Mr. Lowell and said, “ How long, Mr. 
Lowell, do you think your Republic will last as such?” ‘To 
which Lowell is reported to have said, “ Just so long, sire, as 
the sons shall be faithful to the ideals of the fathers.” Having 
some regard, Mr. President, to this creed, I hesitate to adopt 
a policy that shall remove the sons from obedience to these 
ideals. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that there may be questions that 
require some careful study and the application of some wisdom 
to a future condition that can arise and may apply to this 
country. 

What, therefore, is the object of the bill? I gather that the 
object of the bill is to place some barrier on immigration. Why? 
Upou the ground, you say, that it invites ignorant and unlet- 
tered human beings into the Government. If that were the 
principal object, I am compelled to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that they gathered up millions of such 
in the Philippine Islands and placed them in the body of the 
Government by a mere act of conquest, and the reports demon- 
strate that more than 4,000,000 of those individuals have not the 
slightest conception of the matter of education or learning. So 
there can not be the same solicitude against some one entering 
into our- Government who may be unlettered. It would seem 
rather late to consider that. 

Shall it be my distinguished friends from the South, for whom 
I have great affection of course, from my birth and tender 


associations, when we have in Porto Rico, with an illiteracy re- 
ported of 22 per cent, all put into the Government at the very 
door and gate of our Nation, all of whom, under our Constitution, 
have the right to come and go as they please in every State of 
our Union? ` 

What was the solicitude of my distinguished friend fron 
Vermont, the very able Senator, former chairman of this com- 
mittee in the previous Senate, now the ranking minority mem- 
ber, against the coming in of those who were illiterate or lack- 
ing literacy when these particular measures I refer to were 
foisted upon the Nation? 

I must therefore conclude that there is another purpose, not 
simply the object of avoiding those who may not read or write, 
and that purpose must be to prohibit or limit immigration. 
Mr. President, why? I assume that able Senators have not ex- 
pressed their whole reason, and that in the mind of some of 
the Senators espousing this measure the conditions of war in 
Europe menace them or admonish them that when the war is 
concluded there will be thousands upon. thousands attempting 
to find their refuge here in our country. I assume that there 
are Senators who feel that this is an approaching danger which 
should be avoided, and that to these able Senators there has 
been communicated from certain gentlemen who mean well and 
have an honest fear in behalf of labor that such might be the 
fate to be visited upon the toller. 

Mr. President, Patrick Henry is supposed to have uttered in 
the House of Burgesses an interesting bit of philosophy, though 
Aristotle seems to have expressed something of the same kind. 
From Henry we delight to quote that— 

We can only judge the future by the past; I have no lamp to guide 
my feet but experience. 

I call attention to the fact that immediately following the 
great wars of the world immigration has ceased; it has not been 
stimulated. I call attention to the history, familiar to my 
learned friends about me, that when France and Germany had 
their conflict and after Sedan, when one might have imagined 
that from France or Germany would have come teeming thou- 
sands of those who sought to rescue themselves from conditions 
unbearable, at least certainly not agreeable, when one might 
presume they might have emigrated, we discovered to the con- 
trary; their fields were open; their children had to be main- 
tained; their lands to be sustained; new opportunity to all sur- 
vivors had arisen. France not only gathered itself together, 
but its people multiplied around its farms and habitations and 
grew into such affluence that it was able to pay the great in- 
demnity levied by Germany, and in science and small arts 
became one of the superiors of the earth. 3 

Germany, from a country that was a fifth-rate power, beld her 
people close tò her fireside, stimulated by patriotism, builded 
her farms, inspired their education, reanimated their hearts, 
filed their souls with desire for superiority among mankind, 
and, barring the instances of those who fied under the charge 
of some form of political offense, such as in 1848, there was, 
indeed, little immigration. It did not begin until 1885 from 
Germany, and then when peace had settled upon the community 
and arts of industry and science and the refinements of culture 
had possessed its country to the extent that the nation started 
upon the splendid course of eminence and glory, which all 
friends of Germany delight to certify to. 

Shall I refer to my own land? Here sits around me the 
sons of the Confederate soldier and around me likewise those 
of the Federal. They have not much memory of it, possibly, 
but they have a memory of that which was related to them 
by their fathers. When the South and the North had that 
unfortunate conflict, when that cataclysm severed us apart and 
sent the two sons of one mother to die Ly the bayonet of the 
brother, and it was all ended, did our people in the South 
forsake their hearthstones, fly from their people and take 
refuge elsewhere? No; they returned from the battle field to 
the farm. They returned from a soldier’s lot to a civilian’s 
pride. They returned from the camp to the home and builded 
the South to a splendid degree of affluence aud a glory of 
eminence in letters and statesmanship, which has been the 
pride of every American to allude to wherever the history of 
this country is recounted. Did our honorable opponents— 
speaking as a southerner—of the Federal Army, forsake the 
hills of Vermont or New Hampshire? Did they leave Ohio 
and the broad rivers of the West? Not at all. They builded 
New England anew. They started ablaze the manufacturing emi- 
nence and fortunes, set her glowing furnaces out on every rock- 
side, her little cities multiplied in number and manufacturing 
arts; and increased was the splendor of her people. Her literary 
masters and her colleges became the pride of New England, 
and ber sons, moving into a second and third generation, 
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peopled the far West with intelligence and respectability to a 
degree that every State in the West rejoices to pay tribute to. 

Did the men of the great Middle West, which had tendered so 
much in that splendid sacrifice, forsake their homes? Far from 
it. They likewise took new life, new vigor, the sons to the plow, 
the boys to the store, all the family to the home, and builded 
the great country and the eminence of the empire where she 
stands the marvel of the world and all mankind who view the 
achievements of men wherever they reach wonderful altitudes. 

So, I must feel that it is the truth that after great wars shall 
have severed people and left them destitute for a while, they 
do not flee from the charred ruins, the stripped home, the 
pained scene, the graves of their dead. They build commerce, 
homes, churches; reerect their habitations, their mansions of 
industry, their factories of toil, and their homes of comfort. 

If I were inclined to adopt the fear of many gentlemen whose 
views. of course we greatly respect—in assuming that there was 
inclination on the part of those to leave their homes and come to 
this our country in such legions of numbers as seems to be the 
expressed fear—I am compelled here in the exercise of prudence, 
nevertheless on secure reflection, to recognize the country in 
which these people live. Will these governments sit idly by and 
allow the soldier to leave the field and flee his country and leave 
it barren and desolate? I can not assume it. There are too 
many methods readily arising to the mind of man, however lightly 
skilled in statesmanship, for him to overlook that there will be 
methods found by which these individuals and citizens will not 
be allowed to leave those countries, and that there will be such 
embargo and embarrassment, or rather barrier, that we need not 
fear even if the inhabitants had hoped to come. 

Now, Mr. President, I invite your attention to the other 
danger of the measure. It is provided that this shall be a test. 
Senators, if the real purpose is to limit immigration, why not 
do it? If there are dangers upon the country by the multipli- 
cation of foreign citizens, why not announce it? If the time 
las come when an embargo shall be put upon them for any 
renson for our self-preservation, why not do it? Why adopt a 
method which on its face is a ruse and will fail of its object, 
is covered with hypocrisy—in all phases a pretense—and carries 
with it neither the suggestion of statesmanship on the one hand 
nor American courage on the other? 

If there are dangers menacing this country from immigration 
suflicient that we should adopt a plan by which it should be 
limited, let us announce to the country where these dangers lie, 
set them forth specifically, give the reasons, and announce the 
remedy as an embargo either absolute or for a limited time, and 
go to the country with the justification of the action. But this 
ruse, which will be regarded by our fellow citizens as a pretense, 
will serve neither to satisfy those who wish to stop immigration 
nor limit it, and will greatly offend and wound those who feel 
it is addressed against them, their blood, and their household. 

He shall read to the “satisfaction.” Well, let us contem- 
plate. I may be pardoned if I indulge in the speculation of a 
prospect. I will assume that a Democratic national adminis- 
tration is in power and that it is understood that the Bohemian 
and the Pole, coming from countries standing for principles 
against the kingdoms and empires, for which a democracy is 
supposed to be spokesman, offer themselves for entrance at 
Castle Garden. Those officials are Democrats, we will say. 
Do you think they will be exercising a very high degree of cau- 
tion as to the extent that they mean to be satisfied as to 
whether those whom they feel would make Democrats can read. 
and are you not quite content that any degree of reading, quite 
slight, might satisfy those particular gentlemen? If you as- 
sume that that much might happen, as you know it has happened 
in cases I shall illustrate in a moment, you realize, therefore, 
that the expression “to the satisfaction of these individuals” 
only gives to this particular administrative court a form of dis- 
cretion to wholly avoid the provision, or they will comply with 
it in such a reckless manner as to have it amount to absolutely 
nothing whatever. as an embargo or limitation. 

Now I will assume that our honorable opponents are in 
power and it is those who come from the northern countries, 
from the Germanic Provinces, where it is assumed that they 
are inclined more to a centralized form of government than to 
a republic. Will my honorable opponents on the other side 
doubt for a minute that the same human nature on the part of 
their commissioner will be that which has been evidenced and 
evinced by mine; that as to these northern nationalities who 
are making their way to those States that are distinctively 
Republican, or which he fancies will be done, knowing that 
inclination of the past, will not find it most agreeable to be 
quite satisfied with any kind of representation of reading, 
knowing that politically they will contribute a great deal so 
soon as naturalized? 
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Again, will any one of these commissioners hesitate to grant 
every form of latitude rather than offend the particular ele- 
ment of nationality the same as these applicants, wherever 
they are, who are voters already, and thus run the risk of 
having themselves left in disfavor by their party leaders— 
those responsible for their appointment? We are human; we 
know that human nature is strong for self-preservation and 
that such would be the result. 

My distinguished friend from Mississippi, the senior Senator 
[Mr. WILIAus!], the other day, in an address for this bill, called 
attention to the fact that he would, if left to himself, be glad 
to advise more States to adopt something of an educational 
qualification for voting, such as he said Mississippi and Massa- 
chusetts have for the exercise of the suffrage; but I am sure 
he, and likewise the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], 
will agree with me that where it ever comes to test these 
qualifications for the right to vote those in charge of the ballot 
box or of the political machinery have found it ever agreeable 
to see that these are always quite competent whenever their 
nature or vote is gathered and comprehended or understood. 
We do know that in the great cities of our country these forms 
and qualifications are always overlooked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson). Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yery much dislike to interrupt the 
Senator from Illinois, bu. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am glad to have my astute and classical 
friend from Mississippi interrupt me, because I know he con- 
tributes information whenever he 8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Your friend from Mississippi is classical 
enough, but not always astute. 

What the Senator from Illinois a moment ago said, or hardly 
said, but interrogatively asserted, is so unjust to the State of 
Mississippi and to all of her authorities that I would feel false 
to the State if I kept silent. There has never been a charge 
made by anybody worthy of anybody's credence at any time 
that in the execution of the laws of the State-of Mississippi, 
in so far as determining whether or not a man could read or 
write, there has been any bias in making the determination. 
Furthermore, it weuld be impossible for there to be. A man 
must step up and sign his name, write the name of the pre- 
cinct, and other things. The very fact that he can do so proves 
that he can read and write. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am too much inclined toward 
great affection to the State of Mississippi, to her very great 
statesmen, and to my distinguished friend who so honorably 
represents her, not to concede at once that whatever errors or 
vices or offenses might apply to any other State in the Union, 
of course are exempt from Mississippi; but the thing I do al- 
lude to, and that which I must insist upon, is that wherever you 
create a principle and make it an object or compensation to the 
individual who has discretion, to enforce, as under this bill, 
to say when it may be and how, he will protect his object—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have no quarrel with that, 
nor am I disputing the argument made by the Senator from 
Illinois, because I do not care to do it at this moment. It 
might be very easily disputed. But the Senator from Illinois 
dragged Mississippi’s name into the controversy, though the 
Mississippi law does not provide that the man shall read satis- 
factorily to anybody. It simply provides that he shall read and 
write; he simply has to prove that he can read and write, not 
satisfactorily, but that he can read and write. I again repeat 
that the bitterest enemy of Mississippi has never asserted that 
In carrying out that law there has been any fraud or any 
unfairness or any prostitution of it for political purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Mississippi says that he does not rise at this time 
to dispute this premise of mine, but that it can be very easily 
disputed, indicating that what is easy to be done he can do. 
That I readily confess; but I say to my able friend from Mis- 
sissippi that it might be true that in the case of Mississippi 
there is no law requiring one to read to the satisfaction of any- 
one else or to have these qualifications to the satisfaction of 
anyone else; but I ask of my friend: Is it not true that if it 
could be so regulated that every white man in Mississippi could 
vote without regard to whether or not he could read or write 
it would be allowed if by the same provision the negro, or the 
objectionable negro, could have been denied the right to vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reply to the change of base just made 
by the Senator from Illinois—to which I can compare nothing 
in all history except McClellan's change of base in front of 
Richmond—I confess that his last interrogative assertion is per- 
fectly well taken. If Mississippi could have permitted all white 
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men to vote, regardless of their illiteracy, and could under the 
Constitution of the United States have disfranchised all negroes, 
in perfect frankness I say she would have done it; the Senator 
knows that as well as do I; but the point which the Senator 


previously made was a different one altogether. He asserted, 
or interrogatively asserted, that when we did fix a literacy test 
we have not fairly applied it, and that I deny. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, my distinguished friend says 
that I have changed my base, and likens the change to what he 
says is the only similar instance in history, which is the change 
of base of McClellan before Richmond. I do not know whether 
my learned friend likens me to McClellan; I would, of course, 
be complimented by that likeness; or whether he likens himself 
to Richmond. If to Richmond, I know he means the Duke of 
Richmond, who was supposed to be a most eminent swordsman; 
and, of course, conscious of his capacity in that respect, I would 
not change my base to be in front of such an antagonist; but I 
say to my friend, I take his answer, that it is true that Missis- 
sippi would allow every white man to vote if she could, with- 
out regard to whether or not I» was able to read or write; 
therefore the able Senator answers my indictment that there is 
no literacy test in Mississippi, that it is a test against the 
negro, not literacy, but to provide a method by which the black 
ean not vote; and in order to prevent that, some whites, of 
course, come within the same category. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ili- 
nois pardon me a moment? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am glad to have my friend interpolate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says because there was some- 
thing that Mississippi wonld have liked to have done and could 
not, and therefore did not try to do, that therefore the thing 
which Mississippi did does not exist; he says that because Mis- 
sissippi would have liked to have admitted all white men to the 
ballot. and to have excluded all negroes, and because under the 
Constitution of the United States she could not do it, and because 
she resorted to a literacy test to approximately reach the same 
result, therefore she has no literacy test. The Senator might 
just as well say that because a man was sick and needed quinine 
and could not get it and therefore took something else, he did 
not take the other thing at all or that he never saw it. [Laugh- 
ter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Occupants of the galleries are 
the guests of the Senate, and it is a violation of the rules of 
the Senate for them to express either approval or disapproval 
of any of the proceedings in the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it was only a matter of time, 
I knew; when my able friend would conclude his interpolation 
by something bitter—in this instance by an illustration of 
quinine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The medicine is bitter enough. 

Mr. LEWIS. But I must say I accept the premise, and assert 
that if a man wished to take quinine and took something else, 
I would still insist that he had not taken quinine; I accept the 
proposition. I also say that if Mississippi has prescribed a test 
which she calls a literacy test for the purpose of voting, and 
that her object was merely to prohibit the negro from voting, 
that she was not prescribing a literacy test as a qualification 
of voting, but was merely prescribing a method that could be 
an embargo upon some; and having adopted this as that refuge 
she could accomplish that object, and that the principle behind 
it was not to prescribe a literacy test as a condition precedent 
to the right of a human being to vote, because she would have 
gladly given every white man the right to vote without regard 
to whether or not he could read or write if she could have 
done so consistently without allowing the ignorant negro like- 
wise to vote—therefore having had that offered from so eminent 
a source as the distinguished Senator from Mississippi, I ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. President, I now proceed to point out what I said was 
the danger—and I know my friend will concur—with the pro- 
vision of this bill vesting the diseretion as to whether a person. 
shall read to the satisfaction of somebody. That really does 
not prescribe any specific limitation upon the entrance of any 
person into this country, nor does it preseribe specifically any 
specific condition which prohibits in itself specifically by a 
rule of action or by law any class of people. Therefore, it is 
a ruse; to me it is a deception. It is one which could be practi- 
eal, as I see it, in a manner that would work latitudes of 
favor in one direction and of favoritism or discriminating 
favoritism in another. 

Mr. President, I have the second point to urge, which I beg 
my learned friends, as we are speaking in this matter as in 
à conversation, to contemplate with me. I could not give my 
approval to a principle which makes the test ef education the 
right to enter into this country without conceding that there 
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was inherently in the country the right to make education the 
test of deporting a man out of the country; for the very mo- 
ment we concede that principle in this Government we break 
down every ideal, shatter every foundation, and destroy the 
theory upon which we are founded for the preservation of 
liberty and the advancement of freedom to man. Sir, after 
that, that before a man can enjoy the principles on which this 
Government was founded we should have a form of educational 
qualification, the very next step must be that no man then 
would have a right to remain in the country who has already 
come in unless he likewise has the same qualification; and 
there will be a clamor at the door of the Capitol on the part 
of the very same influences that are seeking to inscribe this 
particular qualification in the law to deport all those already 
in the country if they likewise are not within the privileges of 
this exemption. Therefore I fear the introduction of this inno- 
vation; I fear the precedent it establishes. 

Once, Mr. President, as I have said, you start upon this 
course there is no point at which you can stop, for the very 
next step will be, as intimated by the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], the able chairman from South Caro- 
lina, and my very distinguished and always alert friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams], that there will arise in the minds 
of our countrymen the qualification of education for suffrage. 
We will have established it for entrance into the country, and 
we will then have established it as a qualification for remaining 
in the country; and then will arise that other demand that a 
man shall have a form of education before he shall vote; and 
the moment that is established, following this precedent, then we 
will have that other, which will follow fast upon its heels, that 
men shall sit in judgment as to whether a particular individual 
is educated sufficiently to cast a vote at a particular election, 
and that will turn upon the particular polities of that particular 
machinery. 

I fear, therefore, Mr. President, the introduction of this inno- 
vation. I fear the future, and I say to the laboring man, I say 
to their eminent labor leaders, for whose sincerity we have great 
respect, for whose character we vouch with great confidence, 
that if it shall ever be successfully urged in this country that a 
man shall have to undergo an educational test to enter into 
this country the very opponents and persecuting tyrants of the 
toilers of this country will be found banding together to impose 
an educational qualification upon their right to vote. This upon 
the theory that that qualification can be so manipulated as to 
cut the great majority of the votes of the poor out of the par- 
ticipation in the political contests of this Republic. I, therefore, 
for that reason can not give my approval to the precedent that 
I fear is being established upon the part of the proponents of 
this measure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator 
passes to another subject—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I gladly yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should have asked the question which 
I am about to ask a moment ago. The Senator has said several 
times that this bill provides that the immigrant must be able 
to read to the satisfaction of some official. Where does the 
Senator find that provision in the bill? 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask my able friend who shall decide whether 
the immigrant can read? Somebody must decide. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, however, said that the 
immigrant must read to the satisfaction of some one; which 
would imply, as I understand him, that the examining official 
could exclude him upon the ground that he did not read as 
well as the examining official thought he ought to read. 

Mr. LEWIS. To which I answer, yes. The examining ofti- 
cial would have a right to say, under this provision, as I see it, 
that the reading was not reading according to his judgment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, I do not so read the bill. It seems to me that the 
bill lays down about as definite a test as could well be laid 
down in that kind of a case. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator kindly read the paragraph 
in section 3. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The provision is as follows: 
che wit ten the: ͤ ͤ tengenes or maw oer A Eiaa me laine 

e, 80 othe 2 
including Hebrew or iadian. aa F 

Those are the classes of people to be excluded. Then there 
is a certain proviso which does not apply until you come down 
to the nineteenth line on page 8, and that provision reads: 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the im» 

t tors shall be furnished with sli uniform size, pre- 


of 
pared under the direction of the Secretary a Tabor, each containing 
not less than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed im 


pay bie type in some one of the various languages and laleets of 
5 ach allen may designate the particular language or 
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dialect in which he desires the examination to be made, and shall be 
5 1 85 75 to read the words printed on the slip in such language or 
ect. 


If the immigrant reads the words printed upon that slip. as 
I understand there is no discretion vested in the inspector, he 
must admit the immigrant; and if he fails to read them, then 
he must be excluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I suspect that 
the Senator from Illinois has obtained his impression as to the 
meaning of the bill by the provision on page 9, where the pro- 
posed amendment is to be inserted, which reads: 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the oper- 
ation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All allens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper Immigration officer or to the retary of 
Labor that they emigrated from the country of which they were last 
permanent residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that is where the 
Senator from Illinois got his idea. In that provision are found 
the words “ prove to the satisfaction,” and so forth; but under 
the literacy test as provided in this bill the question of admis- 
sion is absolutely in the hands of the immigrant himself; all 
he has to do is to read a certain number of printed words, and 
if he does, he is entitled to admission. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, According to my understanding, that 
is the end of the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is no limitation what- 
ever. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If he reads the slip, he is admitted; 
while if he fails to read it, he is excluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I thank my able friends, but 
I do not misapprehend the provision at all. I may be in error 
as to my conclusions; that is a mere difference of opinion; but I 
most respectfully urge upon my learned colleagues that the bill 
provides that an officer—I have called him a “ commisioner.” 
because the head officer is the commisioner, but I should refer 
to the others as underofficers; and in that respect only is my 
nomenclature inaccurate—the bill provides that an inspector 
shall hand the immigrant a slip containing printed words in 
some prescribed language, and the immigrant shall read to the 
inspector. Therefore the law creates the inspector the judge 
as to whether the immigrant is reading sufficiently well, and 
vests in his sole discretion the judgment as to whether the im- 
migrant reads with sufficient intelligence and knowledge as to 
characterize his performance as reading within the meaning of 
the law as that inspector sees it. Does my able friend from 
Utah deny that that is his privilege? . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think it is perfectly 
clear from the provisions of this bill that the sole test is 
whether the immigrant is able to read the slip which is pre- 
sented to him. The question as to whether or not he reads it 
well or reads it ill does not enter into the matter at all. The 
Senator from Illinois would read very much better than I would 
read, and yet if we two presented ourselves to the inspector I 
do not understand, if we could both read the slip, that the Sen- 
ator from IIlinois would be admitted because he read it better 
than I read it and that I would be excluded because I did not 
read it so well. It is a simple test as to whether or not the 
slip can be read, and if it is read, then the immigrant is en- 
titled to admission. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, I will give to my friend a simple illus- 
tration. A child is 4 or 5 years of age. The affectionate 
mother has begun to teach it its letters, and the child with a 
few letters brought together may be able to recognize and spell 
the word “ dog” or “cat,” and yet it could be clearly and truth- 
fully said that the child could not read, although the child might 
be able to designate those one or two terms. So the immigrant 
inspector has to decide in his own judgment whether the method 
of procedure, the final pronunciation, and the final discharge 
of the undertaking amounts to a reading. I am sure if that 
be not in his power there would be no power in him at all, be- 
cause otherwise you would leave it to the applicant himself to 
be the sole judge as to whether he could read. Somebody must 
decide as to whether he has complied with the reading test, 
and therefore I am merely calling attention to the fact that 
that very discretion offers such room for abuse, as I see it, and 
the provision is likely to receive such administration as will 
make of it an instrumentality of persecution or a farce, and 
even if it did not, I maintain that no such qualification would 
serve either the purpose of preventing bad men or unworthy 
men from coming into the country or putting a limitation upon 
immigration to avoid any evils, if such evils exist, from the 
influx of immigration. 

Why, sir, would it be but a ruse? I see sitting around me 
Senators who will recall the history of certain contract-labor 
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laws, and, without reviving it to their minds by reading them 
dreary excerpts from the books, how well do they remember 
that hordes of individuals, in numbers, schools, classes, circles, 
and communities, were all prepared as to certain forms of 
interrogatories and certain forms of answers by which the law 
was violated wholesale through these instrnmentalities. Sup- 
posing that these particular slips are prepared and the slips 
are in the hands of the immigration inspectors, is it not per- 
fectly clear to us all that it is only a matter of time when every 
one of these slips will be known, after having been presented 
to the first few hundred immigrants, to the other few thousand? 
They will all be known; the words used would be relatively few. 
The trick of having the immigrants educated to just that exact 
extent is so apparent that, far from serving the purposes for 
which it is designed, my distinguished colleagues, it will offer an 
opportunity for abuses by making liars of the people who come 
in, common tricksters of those who desire them to come in, and 
the perpetrators of fraud on the part of those who administer it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that the law re- 
quires that the same slips shall be submitted every day? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I say to my friend that it would not be so, 
and that is why I remark that after a great number of times 
they would have to be duplicated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the same slips were used they could be 
memorized, but if different slips were submitted on different 
days they could not be memorized. 

Mr. LEWIS. If different slips were offered on different days 
it would only be a matter of time when a certain number of 
slips would be well known and a certain number of words well 
understood, because the number of words that would be used 
would be relatively limited, and it would only be a matter of 
time when enough knowledge could be communicated to those 
at home by those who had arrived to serve the purpose of the 
ruse and work a deception upon the whole system. 

I am afraid my able friend from Mississippi misapprehends 
my purpose. It is this: To demonstrate that the number of 
people that it might really keep out in its final and legitimate 
application would be so small that it would really work no 
benefit against evil, if evil there exists in this country, nor would 
it avoid the repetition or multiplication of that evil if such is 
new threatened from foreign shores. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was about to suggest to the Senator, 
in line with what the Senator from Mississippi has suggested, 
that this matter is entirely in the hands of the Secretary of 
Labor. He is to prescribe the slips, and it is not to be sup- 
posed for one moment that he will use the same slip over and 
over again or even a limited number of slips over and over 
again. Having the administration of this law in his responsi- 
bility, he would undoubtedly try to make it effective, and he 
would prescribe slips of an indefinite and unlimited variety 
PA that there would be ne duplication one day after an- 
other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There could be a new slip every day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; there could be a new one every 


ay. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, may I ask the Senator from Utah to 
hearken to me a moment? The Senator from Utah will now 
see the application of my previous strictures, Upon that theory 
the Senator from Utah will see that the inspectors might fear 
that those who had arrived had communicated some of the con- 
tents of their slips to those who were coming, and therefore 
to prevent them from having the benefit of that memorization 
he would insist on the immigrant being able to read every word 
upon the slip, and should he fail in some one word the inspec- 
tor would assume that the immigrant read only from memori- 
zation of the few words that had been communicated to him 
from previous slips, and under the discretion vested in him 
he could declare that the immigrant does not read sufficiently 
well. At once it will be seen that there is room for a trap or 
for a trick or for deception. 

Discretion would be to a great degree exercised in order to 
avoid the very thing that I say is possible in the memoriza- 
tion of these slips. The inspector would have to go to the very 
extreme in order to avoid it. Learned Senators will see, I am 
sure, what I mean. It is not that I am criticizing the bill for 
this provision. I recognize how very difficult it is to make 
any provision that would serve your purposes. I am pointing 
out that this particular provision, as you may readily see, does 
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not serve the purpose, if the purpose is to keep out of this 
country objectionable people, who, because of their numbers, 
would be ill or evil to our Nation. This particular form of em- 
bargo accomplishes no result, produces no remedy, and relieves 
us from no misfortune, 

Mr. President, I want to call attention, as I proceed with 
this discussion, to some plain facts. I call attention of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIN dHAu]J. I recall that the 
history of this whole legislation discloses that the Senator 
from Vermont, as chairman of this committee in the preceding 
Senate, had occasion to make a number of reports. In his very 
able presentation on yesterday we discover that the Senator's 
remarks include, first, the commission of 1882, which made 
representations to the country setting forth the class of immi- 
gration that was undesirable, But the commission of 1907, by 
a strange turn in the wheel of possibilities, appears to recom- 
mend as wholly available those who in 1882 were denounced, 
and finds a new order in 1907 as the objectionable ones, 

The Senator from Vermont produces a table, which I dare 
say can not be disputed, which discloses that in the one census 
taken at the time of the first immigration 14 per cent of these 
individuals could not read, but immediately following, in the 
very next census, only 3 per cent of the same. This shows 
you very clearly, my brother Senators, that after arriving in 
the country they had been here but a short while when their 
illiteracy very largely decreased, and they became sufficiently 
learned to be placed in the category of the learned of our 
citizenship. Moreover, any elements of objection which had pre- 
vulled at the time of the commission of 1882 had been wholly 
removed, or so largely that in 1907 those who were the subjects 
of denunciation in the first report were the objects of com- 
mendation in the second. So it is clear that the standards which 
we assume to adopt at this time may be equally obsolete and 
equally inequitable and unjust 10 years from to-day, or 5 years, 
as the one thus created in the short hiatus disclosed by the 
speech of the able Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. President, the city that I represent, speaking personally— 
as I live in Chicago and my able colleague lives in another por- 
tion of the State—has a very large foreign-born population. It 
may interest you to know that there is not a nationality that is 
known that has not some representation in the splendid city 
whence I come. The people of these nationalities feel greatly 
aggrieved that a committee of this body recommends that 
their families and their kinsmen shall be eliminated from 
the enjoyment of the liberty of this Nation, and particularly 
that it is proposed that they shall be eliminated, prohibited, 
and forbidden upon reports in which they were allowed no 
opportunity of hearing. They say that their nationalities had 
no representation; that they were given no chance to present 
the real knowledge that could have been given; and they pro- 
pound the query to us: When has any commission from this 
country gone abroad to study the real class of people, as they 
live and exist, who should or should not be admitted into our 
country? What qualifications would you say you possessed to 
prescribe who should be admitted from any knowledge you have 
of these people, the land in which they live, the distresses which 
they suffer, the despotism which they endure, the persecution 
which afflicts them? ‘They call to your attention the fact that 
you sit in solemn chamber here at Washington, you hear a few 
individuals, and from these individuals, numbering no more than 
the fingers upon your hand, you make a computation of the mil- 
lions which represent their blood and brawn, their life and char- 
acter, their achievement and sacrifice, their nobility and suffer- 
ing, their life and death; and they inveigh against the injustice 
of it as they see it. They feel that this honorable body has not 
qualified itself to pass judgment upon them, their generation, 
and their time. 7 

Mr. President, I must insist that there is one test that it is 
well for us to undertake, It is the test of the character of the 
individual. I would it were in my power to devise at once and 
spontaneously and recommend to my colleagues some prescrip- 
tion and standard by which to test the character and fitness as 
human beings of those who come to enjoy the liberties of our 
Nation, my reason being that no man has a right in this Nation 
who does not come with the idea of respecting its institutions, 
revering its sacred traditions, living for its glory, and dying 
for its perpetuation, if need be. If a man, whoever he is, by 
his associations in the place from whence he came, by his life 
and habits, is so situated that clearly, upon analysis of the 
inan, he is uniit to enjoy the privileges of this Nation because 
of the danger he threatens, the things he menaces, such a one 
should be prohibited. But, Mr. President, I am not able to 
concede that the mere fact that a man can not read is a standard 
by which such could be judged. 


Here sits my friend from Mississippi [Mr. WINS], to 
whom I pay the compliment, without qualification, of being one 
of the learned scholars of our body. His writings, his lectures, 
his eminence in many directions testify to that. He referred 
to McClellan in a gentle passage between ourselyes—a very 
eminent soldier. Since his knowledge of martial matters, I 
know, is equally good in all respects, I invite his attention to 
one of the most remarkable cavalry officers the world has 
recorded—Murat; Murat of Napoleon’s campaigns; so magnifi- 
cent an officer that he was the only man from whom the great 
Stonewall Jackson of this country seemed to feel justified in 
taking a lesson, and yet Murat was once a waiter in a res- 
taurant, unable to read the slip to let the man know how much 
he owed when he wished to collect the bill of the public house. 

My learned friend will recall that the barons of Runnymede, 
who laid the charter of the liberties of our country, not only 
could not read, but the king to whom they made their approach 
made his only sign by the hilt of a halberd. Surely these, to 
whom we appeal as the sources of our inspiration, the very 
monuments of our renowned civilization, could not have been 
such if the mere test of reading and writing could have been 
applied to test their manhood or patriotism, 

The able Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] gave us a cata- 
logue of the number of people who have come into our country 
and by their splendid performance of citizenship have com- 
mended themselves to our admiration and left behind them 
the record of their glorious deeds who in the beginning could 
not read. Therefore I am not able to accept the idea that the 
mere matter of reading can be the test of the soul. I can not 
accept the idea that reading is the test of the worth of life. 
I can not accept the idea that mere reading will make a law- 
abiding citizen. To the contrary, I must insist that many men 
who have committed offenses in this country against our laws— 
and who ought to be, if they could be, taken from out of our 
country because of their deliberate, impudent defiance of our 
institutions—were those the most learned—learned in craft, 
learned in the skill of disobedience, learned and equipped in 
all the methods by which they might violate the law and escape 
the penalty. Therefore I must respectfully urge that the real 
test of citizenship in this country—the right to enjoy the liberty 
and freedom of this country—should rather turn upon seme- 
thing else than, this which is prescribed under this bill. 

Mr. President, I have now manifested very clearly my objec- 
tions to the fundamental phases of this proposed legislation, I 
heard my learned friend from South Carolina [Mr. Sira], 
the chairman of the committee, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], and the able senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] enter into some disputation 
us to the class of people who were supposed to be the objects of 
this bill, to the effect that they crowded into the cities—that 
they did not till the farms. 

Mr. President, it may be true that the citizens from the north- 
ern European countries have gone to the farms in greater num- 
ber than those from the south; but, Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that that does not apply solely to the for- 
eigner. Our cities are congested with American-born citizens, 
They are congested with people who come from our own little 
country towns. The cities are congested because of the allure- 
ments of the city to the individual, not because he is a foreigner. 
The reason why the farms are not occupied by these people from 
foreign countries as well as from our own is not because they 
might not prefer the farm, but because our Government has 
offered no inducement calling for the humble individual from 
abroad to go to the farms. It offers him no encouragement; nor 
does it offer such to any American crowded in our cities. Our 
country offers him the barren land; sends him empty handed 
to the naked soil, to the bleak winds, the frosty mornings, 
the cold and chilling nights. He is without a dollar, without a 
cent. He must enter upon that land. No provision is made to 
give him the implements by which he may undertake farming. 
There is nothing to give him a home in which he may be shel- 
tered, no provision to induce him to remain on the farm by 
which he might stay there and provide a living for himself, 
habitation for his family, or cultivation of the soll. If condi- 
tions were changed and our Government turned itself about to 
make some slight provision for these people in order to encour- 
age the settlement of the farms, the criticism of the able Sena- 
tors that these people flock to the cities instend of the country, 
I am sure, would not have applied. Therefore we see very 


clearly that the real reason they are in the cities and not on the 
farms is not because of preference but because of conditions. 
Mr. President, this provision of the pending bill, so far as I 
am concerned, wars against every principle of the Democracy. 
I am unable to see, from my point of view, how the spirit of 
Democracy, which is supposed to open wide its arms, to extend 
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them to all the oppressed, can say: “ Yes, unless your oppression 
has been so great that you have not even had the opportunity of 
learning how to read. If so, you can not come in. If your op- 
pression has been so great that you have been oppressed to 
the degree that you could not even have the opportunity of a 
schooling by which you could learn of the reasons of your 
wrongs or where you may get your rights, you shall not come in. 
We tell you that your oppression has been too great, and for 
that reason you are not to have the benefits and privileges of 
this land of liberty and this asylum of freedom.” What form 
of exception is this that you can dare to justify before the great 
heart of the Democracy of this country? ‘ 

This provision wars, as I see it, against the spirit of Repub- 
licanism, which is to open the gates of this Republic to those 
who ery for freedom and liberty, to those who deserve it because 
of their manhood, their character, their life—they who show 
by their existence obedience to the laws of man and reverence 
for their responsibility to God. If there shall come a time when 
the mere presence of immigrants shall menace our country in 
other directions, then we can address ourselves to it by giving 
the reasons, and then, upon these reasons, act openly, nobly, 
frankly, and trust to the good sense of our Republic to justify 
our course. But, as I see it, this device works a fraud. This 
ruse works a deception. This pretense gives no relief, and in- 
flicts the Democracy, for which I assume to speak, and the spirit 
of Republicanism with an outrage and a wrong. 

Senators, as I view it, you can not pass this bill and any 
longer hold us up before the country as representing the spirit 
that gives refuge and asylum to oppression. If you pass this 
bill, your next duty is clear to my mind—that we immediately 
pass an act that shall have for its purpose the tearing down of 
the statue that is at the gate of New York as we enter into 
this Republic the endowment of Bartholdi, a Frenchman of 
German extraction, and that we cast it into the sea. In its 
place, instead of an inviting figure with its arms extended, 
with Liberty enlightening the world, inviting all the oppressed 
to find asylum and refuge here, let us change its aspect. In- 
stead of those kindly eyes looking out over the seas with wel- 
come, let us insert as eyes fireballs that glare and blaze defiance 
and threat. Instead of the extended right hand opening its 
palm and welcoming these people as friends, let it clutch a 
weapon that threatens to strike to death their dreams. Instead 
of the kindly, smiling lips that it presents, welcome and gra- 
cious invitation to all those who are oppressed to come, let us 
put upon those lips scorn at misery,.<sneer at oppression, 
and inscribe as the motto on its brow, Let no one hope to 
enter here. To those who are oppressed let them beware! 
The more oppressed you are, the less hope you have in this 
Nation. The more has been your oppression, which has added 
to your misfortunes at home, the more we will continue you 
where your misfortunes may increase, your misery multiply.” 
Let us dethrone the statue, cast it into the sea, and a truth 
this measure speaks—warning such as Dante saw over the 
gates of the inferno—that “ they who would enter here leave all 
hope behind.” ‘ 

Senators, I tender my motion to strike out this section, be- 
cause, as I view it, it is un-American, un-Democratic, un-Repub- 
licah, and visits an injustice and an outrage upon the spirit of 
freedom of this the American Republic. 

Mr. LEWIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire, as a 
portion of my remarks, to introduce an article from Current 
Opinion, being an extract from Edward A. Steiner’s story, 
From alien to citizen.” It is only a page and a half. If I may 
introduce that in my remarks at an appropriate point, I should 
be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
request will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT THAT OVERCOMES: RACE PREJUDICES. 


d of personal expe 
“human interest.” Prof. Steiner’s 
delight in relating an ineid his ciceronage of the minister of 
public instruction of Hungary in Chicago is typical. They had been 
watching a social-settlement basket ball pane over whiċh his ex 
eellency became enthusiastic, “ Of course, these young men are native 
Americans,” he commented. With perfect assurance, Prof. Steiner 
replied: “There is not a native American among them. The losing 
team is made up of Slavs from the Stock Yards district, and the 
winners are Jews from the neighborhood of Twelfth and Halstead 
Streets.“ To prove it, Prof. Steiner called one of the players, asked 
his name and birthplace, and said, Now, my boy, I want you to meet 
his excellency the minister of public instruction of your own country.” 
Prof. Steiner conti mes: 

“With partect democratic dignity, the boy shook his excellency’s’ 
reluctant hand, saying heartily: ‘I am glad to meet you, Minister. 
How do you like Chicago?’ 


“It took ‘his excelleney' some minutes to recover from the shock. 
Then he said to me in tragic tones: It is im This boy be- 
longs to the lowest of our subject 
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Steiner grew up amo 


in H to come in the rage to rica. His story shows in- 
timately the forces which are at work, both for good and evil, u 
the im t—the sweat shop, the mills and mines, with eit 


gunane abor; the lower cour the jail, the open roađ, with its 
ngers; the American home, the college, and the Christian Church. 
. oe the chair of 2 ma E ey preg at Grinnell 8 
an as become most widely known for rsonal and public 
work for immigrants. “I have tried,” he sags; *: M4 


draws 


justified their 
existence but have made ours easier, more beau „ and safer. That 
they are Hungarians, Italians, or Jews ought to make no difference, 
e hissing the Immigrant responsible f 

a e imm nt responsible for every sup evil 
to which society is heir, Prot. Steiner has stood out. Prt he is 
optimistie rega the future, he says it is because he knows from 
actual experience that the mewer immigrant is just as worthy as 
those who preceded him 

“I have shared his economic burdens for many years and have 
seen him lifting himself and his family to a new and higher level. 
I have watched him 8 his downtrodden strength and his hidden 
talents. I have also sounded the note of warning, for I have known him 
to become more and more the victim of our industrial maladjustment, 
suffering anew from overstrain, accidents, and occupational diseases. 

“Over and over again I have traveled the ‘trail of the immigrant,’ 
from shop to mill, from farm to mine, and back again, I have retraced 
my steps to the villages and towns of the Old World, and have re- 
peatedly gone over the selfsame path which once I traveled from sheer 
necessity. I have joined my life to thousands and tens of thousands 
of these strangers. I haye 7 to create groups of faithful workers 
and have endeavored to fill them with the prime requisite for their 
task—an effective sympathy. 

“I have touched in the ga throngs the men and women who 
voluntarily or perforce have become the neighbors of these aliens, and 
they have justified my faith. I have not yet heard an ill word spoken 
of them by those who know them best. r detractors always live 
at a distance.” t 

Climate, quality and quantity of food, economie opportunity, a good 
wage are important environmental influences. But Prof. Steiner’s 
plea is for the strengthening of the one power which he has found 
most active in shaping and reshaping not only his own life but the 
lives of others—* the spirit of democracy, which basically is supreme 
confidence in man.“ 

The generations which are to follow as a result of race mixtures 
here, Prof. Steiner thinks, will be an American type In whose shap- 
ing environment will play a larger part than inherited race qualities.” 

We are told by a certain professor whose genius in generalizing 
is unquestioned that we shall become a mongrel race and lose all those 
qualities which have made us virile, intelligent, and resourceful. 

“Others tell us that we shall become a superrace, inheriting the 
virtues of all these people who mingle with us; that we shall surpass 
Srey other nation in strength and talents, 

“I am to say that I do not know what will happen. Tho 
effects of intermarriage are ag oe Sano understood, and we have no 
reliable data; but I am not a believer in the immutability of race. I 
stand between Chamberlain's Rasse ist Alles’ and Finot’s Rasse ist 
Nichts '"—race is everything, and race is nothing. own observation 
has led me to believe that nothing serious happens when a child has 
in its veins a mixture of Latin and Saxon blood, and that Slavic and 

te mixtures, and others, too, have produced normal children.” 

It was in the Lower Town Church, in a large city of the Northwes 
situated between huge terminal rallroad yards, that Dr. Steiner change 
the text of his preaching from People, be good“ to “ People, be good 
to one another.” There was_a cosmopolitan poo of wage 
earners, he tells us, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and real Irish; Germans, 
2 and French; Swedes and Norwegians, one happy Italian. and 
a few Americans. The children were mixtures of many races, and 
they constituted splendid new stock to quicken the life of the Nation: 
» “In Lower Town I saw the supreme test of the church accomplished. 
A vital unity was created among people of different races and tongues. 
They were d together into a new blood kinship which is wider 
than tribe or nation or race, and they were a new people, one in 
Christ Jesus, 

“There for the first time I came in touch with the ‘ Melting Pot.’ 
It was not a chafing dish with an alcohol lamp under it, as many, 
forming their conception of it from Mr. Zangwill's rather mild drama, 
imgained it to be; it was a real, seething caldron, with its age-old 
fires of hate and prejudice threatening to consume its contents. Then 
came the torrent of love, with Its hty power, putting out the old 
fire by kindling a new one. 

“There in er Town my neighbor, an old Jewish rag man, came 
and asked me to ‘commit a matrimony’ by marrying his niece to as 

cal an Irishman as I have ever seen, There, too, I baptized the 
baby born of that Irish-Jewish parentage. 

“The relatives on both sides claimed the privilege of selecting its 

ecided on Patrick and Moses, respectively. A conflict 
seeming imminent as I stood ready to perform the sacred rite, I in- 

and with. one syllable from each name, baptized the child 
Patmos, which satisfied both factions.” 

“This boy Patmos,” adds Prof. Steiner, “became rather symbolic 
of all my ministry, for it has been my supreme effort to reconcile old 
divisions, blot out old hates, and bring into kinship those who have 
been afar off. It would be too great presumption to believe that. 1 
have always : but to feel that I have tried, that I am still 
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trying, and have not lost faith, that it shall ultimately be accomplished 
is something in which to glory.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise now not for the pur- 
pose of making any extended remarks, nor for the purpose of 
making any argument upon this subject, but, in the interest of 
historical accuracy, to correct a mistake made by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 

He referred to Murat as having been “a waiter in a restau- 
rant,” who “could not read the tickets which were brought to 
him with the meal charges.” So far from this being the case, 
Mr. President, Murat had been a student of theology and was 


educated for the priesthood. Murat was never, so far as I}. 


know—though, among his varied experiences that may have 
been one, ‘however—a waiter in a restaurant at all. He was 
the son of an innkeeper, and from that fact, perhaps, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois got his idea. 

If the Senator will turn to the Century Cyclopedia of Names, 
he will find the following (italics mine) : 

Murat, Joachim. Born at Bastide, Lot, France, March 25, 1771; ex- 
ecuted at Pizzo, Calabria, Italy, October 13, 1815. A French marshal, 
and King of Naples, brother-in-law of Napoleon I; famous as a cavalry 
commander. He was the son of an innkeeper; studied theology at 
Toulouse; entered the army as a volunteer, and served with distinction 
— — 1796-97, and in Egypt, 1798-99, becoming a general of divi- 
sion— 

And so on. 

Mr. LEWIS. Pardon me; my distinguished friend forgets 
that he was taken up after being a waiter, his education paid 
for, and given inclination to the clergy. Friends took him and 
sent him to college; but he was a waiter in his father’s place 
and could not even read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Illinois, in illustration 
of his point, quoted Murat as the instance of a very distin- 
guished man, who had had a yery distinguished career, who 
could not read. 

Mr. LEWIS. He began his life—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, there was a time in his life when he 
could not read, of course, and a time in mine when I could not 
read. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson). 
will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator referred to him as an 
instance of a man who had done very distinguished things and 
achieved very great things, notwithstanding that he could not 
read; and said that he was “a waiter in a restaurant“ not that 
he helped to serve guests in his father’s inn at times—and that 
he could not read the meal checks that were brought to him, 
from which the inference was left upon the minds of the Senate 
that this great cavalry leader performed all of his great achieve- 
ments without the advantage of being able to read the general 
orders of his commander in chief, even. 

Now, I will go a little bit further. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment I will yield again to the 
Senator; but I want this to come along regularly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; but I must beg the Senator not to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator refuses to yield 
for the present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at this moment. 
ond, 

If the Senator will turn again to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
he will find, under the head “ Murat,” the following: 

Murat, Joachim (1767-1815), Kinz of Naples, younger son of an 
innkeeper at La Bastide-Fortuniére in the Department of Lot, France, 
was born on the 25th of March, 1767. Destined for the priesthood— 

From his very boyhood— 
he obtained a punent at the College of Cahors, proceeding afterwards 
to the University of Toulouse, where he studied canon law. 

That is, ecclesiastical law. 


His vocation, however, was certairly not sacerdotal, and after dis- 
sipating his money he enlisted in a cavalry regiment. In 1789 he had 
attained the rank of marechal des logis— 


And so forth. $ 

Now, this has nothing to do with the debate, Mr. President. 
I merely called attention to it because, in the interest of his- 
torical accuracy, I knew that the Senator did not want to leave 
behind him a misapprehension. He did not want to leave be- 
hind him the notion that this great cavalry commander did all 
that he did without being able even to read, and if so, not even 
the general orders of his commander in chief. 

That reminds me that during the debate several little mis- 
takes of that sort were made. The other day a distinguished 
Senator, in paying a tribute to the German race, mentioned 
Edison as one of the Germans in the United States. Edison’s 
ancestors came to the United States from Holland, not from 
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I will yield in a sec- 


Germany; they came here in 1780 and settled in New Jersey 
in 1730. So he is about as good an American as any of us, be- 
cause none of us were Americans before we came, of course. 
[Laughter.] We came from somewhere in order to get here. 
All the white people did, at any rate. The only real native 
Americans are the Indians. [Laughter.] 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, no one finds greater consolation 

than I in the fact that we have in the Senate a gentleman who 
feels it his privilege to rise and correct what he thinks have 
been all the errors of all the Senators all the time. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Sena- 
tor for the purpose of being insulting. I yielded to the Senator 
for any question that he might put or any argument that he 
chose to make. It is absolutely untrue that I have undertaken 
to correct all the errors of all the Senators at all times, and the 
Senator knows it. I have corrected one individual error, and a 
very flagrant one, of this particular Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator knows that no Sena- 
tor is further from the suggestion of an insult than I. For my- 
self, if anyone intimated that I had the capacity to correct all 
the Senators in all the errors that were made, I would regard 
it as a great tribute, not an insult. 

I wish to say, however, that the learned Senator has called 
attention to the after days of Murat, and he has intimated that 
I sought to intimate that when that officer was a marechal 
he could not read his orders. Nothing of the kind was ever 
intimated. The Senator found that agreeable to suggest, in 
order to verify positions he had heretofore taken. Nothing of 
the kind had been intimated. I used the illustration in connec- 
tion with those whose origin was very humble who rose to very 
high stations, who had obtained an education with great diffi- 
culty, and coupled the matter with similar instances which 
had been referred to by the Senator from Missouri. 

Now, I will say to my able friend that I may not be so skilled 
in all the details of all history 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Sena- 
tor for a speech. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would love to make a speech to my able 
friend if it would be appreciated. I desire to say, if he will 
pardon me, that I shall place on his desk in a few days, as my 
colleague, a book I have written on France—not an exceedingly 
good book, not so learned and capable a book as might be writ- 
ten by many others; but in this book I have devoted a small 
chapter to this individual, after having given considerable in- 
vestigation to his character, surroundings, and career. I think 
the Senator will see from that chapter that the early origin 
of Murat has been well fortified by footnotes, and that these 
encyclopedias to which my friend had to take his recourse to 
find information regarding this distinguished gentleman only 
referred to the latter days of his life when he reached glory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not referring to the 
latter days of a man when I quote the authority to the effect 
that he was “destined for the priesthood,” went through a 
college, and afterwards went through a university. He did 
that, of course, while he was a boy; not after he became a man. 

I do not know what was in the mind of the Senator from 
Illinois; but I frequently find that there is a disposition to 
confer all sorts of honor upon ignorance, and that it is very 
popular to do it. When the Senator made that assertion it did 
not accord with my recollection of history, and therefore I got 
these books for the purpose of finding myself wrong or else 
dissipating that idea as far as I could. 

There is generally a disposition, I will not say to make an 
apotheosis of -ignorance—because unfortunately ignorance is 
not yet dead in this world, and an apotheosis can only come 
after decease—but to make a eulogy upon it, and to try to prove 
at all times that many men have been great because they were 
ignorant. Now, there have been a few men in this world who 
were great notwithstanding the fact that they were ignorant— 
some few. It is true that the barons at Runnymede could not 
sign the Great Charter. It is true that many a king in Europe 
at that time could not have done it. It is true that for years 
and years that hardly anybody but the priesthood in all Europe 
could read, hence the “right of clergy”; but that does not 
prove anything in modern America or in modern Europe at 
this time. We are in a different age and must meet a different 
competition. 

There is no excuse for a man with an enterprising mind and 
with any native intelligence at this hour of the clock in the 
twentieth century, or at an hour of the clock previous to this 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, in either Scandi- 
navia, or Germany, or Holland, or Belgium, or France, or 
northern Italy, or Scotland, or Ireland, or England, or Wales 
reaching adult age without being able to read. Thore is but 
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one of two reasons in the world to be given for -it—either 
laziness or “stupidity. 

The school facilities in Germany are better than they are in 
the United States. The school facilities in Switzerland are 
better. The school facilities in France, and in Belgium, and 
in Holland, and England, and Ireland, and Wales are every 
bit as good; those in Scotland are better. The school facilities 
in the greater part of Scandinayia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden are better than they are in the United States. All this 
talk about their not being able to read and write because they 
are oppressed is not quite accurate. 

There are parts of Europe where people can not read and 
write because no opportunities have been furnished them, or, 
rather, because sufficient and abundant opportunities. have not 
been furnished; but that, again, is not the point, Mr. President. 
We are not excluding the individual because of lack of indi- 
vidual honesty or character. As I said the other day. we are 
not aiming at a person. We are aiming at a thing, and a 
dangerous thing—ignorance—a thing dangerous to morals, dan- 
gerous to civilization, but above all dangerous to free institu- 
tions in a country where every featherless biped who reaches 
21 years of age can vote. The father of Democracy himself laid 
down the principle that the perpetuity of this Republic de- 
pended “upon the intelligence of its citizens,” and when the 
Cortez of Spain, the Spanish people having arisen against 
Napoleon and undertaken still later to establish a Republic, 
enacted an educational franchise, it was Thomas Jefferson who 
came out in one of the most eloquent letters ever written wel- 
coming it as a step forward in the march of civilization which 
hitherto no other people had had the sense to make. 

You are not oppressing a man because you are keeping him 
out of America, keeping him from becoming a member of our 
family politic. Gentlemen talk as if everybody born on the sur- 
face of the earth had a God-given right to come here and pre- 
tend to be Americans. I do not believe that even my ancestors 
had a right to come here and take the land from the Indians 
without paying for it and without their consent. That is going 
back to sure-enough native Americans. 

Of course the word “Americanism” in a certain sense is a 
mere comparative term. One man’s ancestors coming in 1608 
and another's in 1730, as Edison's did, another comes 100 years 
later, and all that, but all of this is wide of this mark, Mr. 
President. All of it is wide of the salient point, that if we 
want to take care of the Republic, if we want American tradi- 
tions and American ideals and American civilization and 
American free institutions conserved and perpetuated, then we 
want the foreigner who comes to our shores to be what? First, 
able, competent, intellectually “fit” to help mold our institu- 
tions, to assimilate our traditions, to further our ideals, to 
improve our institutions, 

That is first, and second what? And upon this I, in my 
thought, am emphatic.. We want a man who, when he took his 
naturalization oath, did not swear to a lie, who, when he said, 
as a condition of naturalization, that he cast off all allegiance 
across the water did not keep concealed a mental reservation to 
king, kaiser, czar, emperor, what not, who did not come here 
with the idea that it was permissible after he had settled 
here to regulate his conduct in America as an American citizen 
by something going on beyond the water. The minute he does 
that he confesses he committed perjury when he took out his 
naturalization papers. 

If you are going to have a foreign-born man help to mold 
American institutions, let it be a man who is competent for 
American citizenship, and, moreover, let it be a man who is 
willing to be an American citizen, who down in the bottom of 
his heart means what he says when he takes his naturalization 
oath, and who does really mean what that oath means, that 
the sole loyalty he in his heart holds to any government on the 
surface of this earth is loyalty to the Government of the United 
States. 

As far as I am concerned, and I rather like plain speaking, 
I do not want anybody else of any other sort. If he has the 
slightest mental reservation whereby he proposes to mold or 
control or influence American institutions or politics, in war or 
peace, in sympathy with some other country’s institutions or 
national ambitions elsewhere, then, even if he can read and 
‘write, I do not want him. If he can not read, I do not want 
him even then. He could not understand and appreciate what 
his new allegiance means. 

I think after we are through with this immigration legislation 
we ought to go further in connection with our naturalization 
laws and make a man when he took his naturalization oath 
swear if a war took place in Europe somewhere between his 
old country and some other he would still preserve his allegiance 
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to the American flag and not go across the water in order to 
serve in the armies of one of the contending parties, and that 

when it-came to a posssible mental reservation retaining al- 

legiance to any other power he ought to be made to assert that, 

to the best of his ability, he would never permit himself 

as an American citizen in connection with American domestic 

or international political questions to be influenced by the 

interests of the country of his nativity. 

You may call that narrow if you want to. It may be. All 
patriotism is narrow to some extent. There will come a day 
when patriotism will go out of existence, because every man 
everywhere in a high state of civilization will be a citizen of 
the world, and he will not stand upon the idea of putting the 
interests of his own particular country foremost. But we have 
not reached that age yet, and as long as we have not reached 
it we want men who profess to be American citizens to be 
Americans. I do not mean by that to be born in America. I 
do not mean by that to have had a parent born in America; 
but that they shall Jove America, that they shall assimilate 
American traditions, that they shall love American ideals, and 
that they shall be capable, at any rate, of understanding Ameri- 
can institutions. 

I go further than that. I can not say with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] that the proposition of not admitting a 
man to our shores because he has not a certain degree of in- 
telligence carries with it as a corollary the idea of deporting 
him if he does not. I can not go that far; but I certainly 
would not arm ignorance, even though already existing in the 
United States, with a sword which it does not know how to 
use—the ballot. 

The so-called right of suffrage is not-a right at all. It is a 
privilege conferred upon the citizen by society in the interest of 
society. Little by little it has broadened and grown, covering 
more and more people, taking in more and more individuals, be- 
cause little by little competency and fitness and intelligence 
have broadened and grown. It ought not to broaden and grow 
one whit more than competence and intelligence do. You can 
not confer a worse curse upon any community in the world than 
the much-vaunted American “universal suffrage” if a ma- 
jority of the people in any section or community armed with the 
ballot are incapable of exercising the ballot intelligently. You 
had better have an intelligent king. You had better have any- 
thing than that. 

But I did not rise to make a speech. I had no idea of doing 
it. I merely rose to correct some errors, and these errors I rose 
to correct not because they are important in themselves, but 
merely because they are indications of the readiness with which 
the human mind conceives the idea and loves to conceive the 
idea that the miraculous has happened, that a particular lame 
man without hands can write with his toes, that a particular 
man without the capacity of reading still shows great intelli- 
gence on some subject. 

This tendency is general. 

There was another great cavalry leader during our own war. 
I believe half the people of the United States believe that Bed- 
ford Forrest could not read and could not write. He could not 
write very well, but he read very well, and he was by no means 
a general all-around ignoramus. He was not a college man, but 
he had a satisfactory “old fleld-schoolhouse“ training—not a 
bad one, by the way. The stories that are told about him, with 
all sorts of nigger language put into his mouth, are not true. 
I happened to know him myself. Gen. Forrest spoke very good 
English when he wanted to. People love to believe these things 
just for the same reason that they love to be told stories about 
a blind man who can make his way all around, or about a deaf- 
mute who had been taught to sing or speak. To find a man who 
can not read in the twentieth century and who is still intelligent 
and competent for citizenship and competent as a molder of the 
destinies of the American Republic is just as remarkable as any 
of these other remarkable things. These things do happen, but 
they do not happen very often. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have spoken 
twice before to the Senate on this subject, and I should hesitate, 
I realize, to speak again, but I wish to say we were not all 
blessed with living in affluence, with a wealthy father, and 

enabled to have the blessings of the higher education that my 
distinguished and lovable and genial friend the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] had. While he was basking in the 
universities of Germany some of the rest of us were earning 
bread and butter. So we are to be pardoned if we do not take 
exactly the same view he holds. 

My friend the Senator just said that he wanted men in this 
country who were intellectually fit. Great God, our States’ 
prisons are filled with men and women intellectually fit. Every 
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crook and vagabond could stand your literacy test and your best 


examination. I do not think that proves anything at all. 

I sat here and listened to the eloquent tongue of the junior 
Senator from Georgin [Mr. Harpwick]. He talked about the 
horde as the scum of the earth. We have been receiving immi- 
grants for many years in this country, and we have had so small 
a percentage of what we could term horde and scum that it is 
infinitesimal. It comes with ill grace for a Senator in this free, 
democratic land, that hangs out the latchstring to the down- 
trodden and oppressed of all the world, to talk about horde 
and scum. Thank God, my grandfather came from France and 
my mother, who bore me, came directly from Germany. May- 
hap they would not have been able to pass your test, and I 
defy such an insinuation as contemptible, un-American; yes, 
worse. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. I talk earnestly, 
but you know I love you all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, of course, understood that I 
referred to certain people who deserve that appellation from 
their sworn evidence. I referred to them generally. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I accept the Senator's 
apology. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It Is no apology at all. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know the Senator did not 
mean to apply it to me at all. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly I did not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to say something 
about the voting test. The alien has to live here for some time 
before he can have granted to him the privilege of a vote. So 
he will have realized and learned something of the blessings 
that come from this free land and then is better able to exer- 
cise the privilege of voting. 

But here you would bar a man or woman because of their 
misfortune that they could not read. As I said a day or two 
ago, it is unholy in that it does not treat mankind as brother. 
It is unjust in that you deny mankind equal privileges. I 
would bar the infirm, I would bar those who are unclean; but 
with moral minds, clean bodies, I would open the door and let 
our public-school system assimilate and adjust them. 

I heard a list of percentages in the various States given. As 
I ran down the gamut I found that New Jersey had 26 per 
cent foreign born, and 14 per cent, I think, of that 26 per cent 
were illiterate. Yet we are not here asking your favor to put 
up the bars. New Jersey, glorious and proud in her recent 
history, proud in her Revolutionary history, and prond in her 
position to-day, asks no odds or favor of Georgia or of any 
other Commonwealth. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator speak for both Senators 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am speaking for myself, 
and I speak in part for New Jersey. I say that New Jersey 
has 26 per cent, and yet with this unholy horror in New Jersey 
we have multiplied in wealth in an appalling degree. It would 
stagger you Georgians to realize it. In building of public insti- 
tutions, in mills and workshops, in banks and happy homes and 
general prosperity we can pass with any Commonwealth in 
this Union. I have wandered across the plains of Georgia, and 
I have seen her hills and dales and hollows. That part of the 
country the God of humanity has blessed beyond parallel. Look 
at the plains in Georgia, in Mississippi, and in South Carolina, 
and then look at those in New Jersey and see how richly blessed 
are the latter. They are what yours might be if the same class 
of immigrants should settle within your domain as have settled 
in the Commonwealth of New Jersey. Our dunes, that for 
years were drifted sand, are occupied by great colonies of 
Italians and Germans and Jews, who have cultivated the soil 
until to-day they are dotted with happy homes and are the 
picture of thrift and of industry. 

When the story is told here of Italians coming to this land 
nnd earning a few dollars and then departing, I say God speed 
them. I do not envy, nor does the Senator in his own heart, 
any poor Italian who has gathered together through dint of 
perseverance and frugality and honesty a few hundred or may- 
hap a thousand dollars, I have seen hundreds of them coming 
to my Commonwealth and to the great city of New York who, 
through perseverance and accumulation, have gathered together 
a little fortune, and God knows I do not envy them. I have 
seen them delye 12 and 15 feet in sewers and in the great sub- 
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ways and in caissons for the foundations of great bridges that 
span our rivers, I have seen them taking their lives in their, 
hands, working in a stifling atmosphere where it was aimost 
impossible to exist and in conditions too horrifying to contem-' 


plate. They have earned a dollar and a half, mayhap, some- 
times $1.60 a day. The Senator from Vermont Ar. 8 
HAM] told us yesterday that they average a wage of $1.25. I 
say the man would be un-American and inhuman who would 
be jealous or envious of these poor fellows who may have car- 
ried their little money away that they have gathered together. 

This stamp of illiteracy is akin to the old talk of property, 
qualification. They are twin brothers; they go hand in hand. 
In many States the property qualification formerly existed. I 
believe it is only very recently that the last one—Rhode Is- 
land—abolished the property qualification. Only two or three 
days ago Louis Windmuller died. Everybody in our part of 
the country knew of him, and he was known generally through- 
out the country. He came to this land from Germany. He 
had but a dollar. It is not said that he was illiterate, but it is 
probable that he would not have passed the qualifications that 
are required by the bill. He became the most respected and 
honored citizen in New York. He gathered together great 
wealth and died with a fortune of nearly $700,000. He grew. 
to be quite cultured in matters of public debate and questions 
relating to the general welfare in the civie community. He 
was an honored citizen and a blessed and a most sterling 
monument to his race and to his adopted American citizenship. 

I say that this qualification and the property qualification 
are both in keeping, one with the other. They are of the same 
kind and breed, of the same fold. 

The distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAAus! 
found great delight a day or two ago when I was making some 
remarks on this subject, as to which I feel keenly. He said it 
was enfantillage—he called it “sentimentalism.” Yes, thank 
God, I am full of sentimentalism; I am full of sentiment. I 
would not take it out if I could, and I could not if I would. 
Sentiment to humanity is what the blossom is to the vine, 
The Senator, too, is brimful of sentiment when it suits his 
line of argument; but when it does not, he turns his back on it 
in disgust and would ridicule it. Oh, yes; you can not take it 
out of me, My sentiment is love of my country. I love its in- 
stitutions and I will do all I can to advance its welfare. 

I want to vote for an immigration bill, but I want an immi- 
gration bill that shall have in its requirements cleanly bodies, 
moral minds, industrious and holy purposes. Beyond that I 
eare not. I will leave the great public school institutions to 
assimilate those men and to infuse red blood into the veins of 
many who, God knows, need it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not hear all of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WI IIAus!, but I 
think that one of the corrections that he made in the interest 
of historical accuracy was aimed at what he thought I had said. 
I think the Senator from Mississippi understood me to say that 
Thomas A. Edison was of foreign birth. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I understood the Senator to say, at 
on suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey, that he was a 

erman. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg the Senator’s pardom 
I said that very many of his associates were Germans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh. 

Mr. REED. This is what I said, and the Recorp will show it; 
the Senator from Mississippi simply did not hear correctly: 

My attention has just been called by the Senator from New Jersey 
ia MARTINE] to the fact that many of those men who are now ren- 
ering great assistance to Thomas A. Edison in his wonderful inven- 
tions are Germans, who came here and secured employment with him, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Frankness compels me to say that I did 
not hear it that way. It is, of course. as the Senator states it. 
I remember distinctly the Senator from New Jersey said some- 
thing to him about Edison being a German, or something of, 
that sort, and I shook my head at the Senator from Missouri! 
to keep him from making the mistake; and I understood him to 
go ahead and make it, anyway. It now seems that what the 
Senator from Missouri did say was something with which I 
have no sort of historical quarrel at all. It was the fault of | 
my right ear, Mr. President, which happens to be my wrong 
ear. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the 
Senator for keeping watch and ward, but even in this instance | 
he did not hear correctly. I trust he will continue to supervise 
my conduct so that I shall be kept free from mistakes in the 
future. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I can not undertake that 
charge. The proposed task is too great for me. [Laughter.] | 
That reminds me a good deal, if I were to accept that charge, of 
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the prayer that Parson Brownlow delivered in Greeneville, 
Tenn.—— 

Mr. REED. If I might interrupt the anecdote, if it is a 
task that the Senator from Mississippi recognizes as beyond 
his ability, it is the first time I have ever seen him in that 
situation. I am glad that my ignorance and incapacity are so 
great that they have arrested the Senator and caused him to 
conclude there is something he can not quite correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, you and the Senate may 
think that the Senator from Missouri intended that last remark 
seriously on its own account, but the Senator did not. He 
merely intended to keep me from telling the anecdote which I 
was about to tell; that was all. [Laughter.] The Senator is 
one of the most malicious men, when he does become malicious, 
that I have ever known; and the most malicious thing in the 
world that a man can do is to interrupt another man just in 
the initial proceeding of telling an anecdote. 

I was about to say that if I undertook to correct all the 
errors made by the Senator from Missouri, especially his 
political errors during some recent times, I might have before 
me a task similar to that suggested by this story, which Senators 
may apply for themselves. 

It is said that Parson Brownlow, being entertained at one 
time at the house of old Dr. Sandy Williams, in the neighbor- 
hood of Greeneville, Tenn., and being a man “powerful in 
prayer,” was called upon by Dr. Sandy late at night to lead in 
prayer before the gentlemen took their last nightcap and went 
to sleep, and Parson Brownlow arose and prayed. He prayed 
for men of all sorts and conditions; he prayed for the ignorant 
and the learned; for the wise and the unwise; for the rich and 
the poor; for the white and the black; and Parson Brownlow, 
being an old-line Whig, Dr. Sandy Williams being one, and a 
very distinguished but recently defeated Whig candidate for 
governor, Meredith P. Gentry, being present, and having re- 
cently been defeated by Andrew Johnson for that great office 
in the State of Tennessee, and having after that time suffered 
the death of his wife, and in consequence both of his defeat 
and the death of his wife having gone into a sort of a decline, 
and the party haying been given for the purpose of making him 
forget his woes, this distinguished man was there, too, and was 
kneeling by the sofa. As Parson Brownlow’s prayer became 
more and more affecting and more and more pathetic there 
could be heard audible sobs coming from the sofa, until finally 
Brownlow, thinking he would go even further, said: “And I 
pray Thee, O Lord, if in Thy infinite wisdom it be possible, for 
mercy, too, upon John M. Savage ”—who was at that time the 
chairman of the Democratic executive committee of the State 
of Tennessee and upon Andrew Johnson—even upon them.” 
About that time this distinguished statesman who had been 
very much affected, even to tears, rose and said: Parson, stop 
right there. Do not ask too much. You will exhaust the fount 
of infinite mercy.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I understand that the 
pending question is the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Tuomas], as modified by the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I should like to ask the 
Chair if that is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
statement made by the Senator from Louisiana is correct. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, while I favor the literacy 
provision of the immigration bill for reasons which I may very 
briefly state at a future stage of the discussion on the Dill, I 
also favor the amendment now pending because of my unwill- 
ingness to debar from this country any who seek it as an 
asylum from either religious or political persecution. I have 
some misgivings that the privilege thus given, if it is given, 
may to some extent be abused; but I would rather that some 
did abuse it than to debar all. 

I understand that this amendment is principally intended for 
the benefit of the Jews who live in certain countries in Europe, 
and I shall vote for the amendment with that understanding. 
I do not see any reason for the insertion of the word “ racial” 
in the amendment, believing that the words “religious or 
political persecution” are sufficiently comprehensive to fully 
cover the case, yet I see no particular objection to the insertion 
of the word “ racial.” k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado as 
modified. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want it dis- 
tinctly understood in voting on this proposed amendment that 
the very object of the literacy test will be nullified if the 
amendment is adopted. At another time I have explained fully 
why the committee saw fit to repeat what previous committees 
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have done by inserting the word “solely” before the words 
“ religious persecution,” and-I hope it will be thoroughly under- 
stood that to introduce the words “ political and racial” will 
practically nullify the object sought to be attained. In my 
judgment, to strike out the word “ solely“ and insert the words 
political and racial” will be equivalent to inviting the whole 
werld in, and will nullify the literacy test. With that explana- 
tion, I am ready to go to a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Question! 

Mr. REED. Mr. President I ask that the amendment as 
modified be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, page 9, beginning in line 6, it 
is proposed to strike out: 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of 
Labor that they emigrated from the country of which they were last 


permanent residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the following classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the Illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary 
of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious, political, or racial persecution, whether such persecution be 
evidenced by overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regulations. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I wish 
to say just a word or two. In the first place, the matter to 
which I shall direct the attention of the Senate may be consid- 
ered somewhat technical, although I think it should be cor- 
rected. The amendment as it reads now provides that the immi- 
grants shall prove that they are seeking admission to the 
United States to ayoid religious persecution, and so forth. That 
is going to force the immigrant into statements ofttimes that 
may not be strictly correct. He is coming from the country 
of which he was last a resident because of religious or political 
persecution. He could go to Canada, to England, to France, 
to Germany, or to other countries so far as escaping persecu- 
tion is concerned. He leaves to escape that, and comes here, 
of course, because of all the asylums to which he may flee he 
prefers this country. It seems to me that that language should 
be corrected. 

While I am on my feet I want to say a word in regard to 
this amendment. I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
discuss the question of literacy as a fest for admission to this 
country. It is a test according to the conditions under which a 
man has grown up. It may well be said that a man who grows 
to manhood in this country, with all the opportunities for edu- 
eation it affords, and is illiterate, lacks that spirit, that sen- 
timent, and that temperament that will bring him best in har- 
mony with the spirit of our institutions; but to say of the man 
who has had no opportunity to acquire an education that the 
lack of that education is evidence of his wanting in those 
things which would bring him in harmony with the spirit of our 
institutions is not accurate or fair. 

I am not going to say anything concerning those immigrants 
who haye come to this country. We have grown great under 
the system that we have pursued. Nor am I going to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss the people to whom this particular 
amendment is held out as a hope. Their history spells tragedy. 
More than that, we should remember that, either under a Divine 
purpose or under laws established, while their history spells 
tragedy to themselves it has spelled tragedy to their oppressors, 
because they have lived to see the downfall and the passing 
away of almost every race which ever oppressed them. 

They come to this country and they make good citizens. 
They seldom appear at the almshouse and seldom appear in a 
court of justice in response to a criminal prosecution. They 
come from countries where they have not had an opportunity 
to secure an education. Now it is urged that we must change 
our policy and no longer admit that our country shall be an 
asylum; that we shall regulate our immigration laws without any 
regard to the principle of asylum; but, Mr. President, this bill in 
the very form it passed the House and in the form in which it 
is reported to the Senate by the committee concedes the prin- 
ciple of asylum on our shores to the oppressed. If this excep- 
tion to the literacy clause means anything, if it is any more 
than an empty hope held out to oppressed people, it means 
that in their case, where they do flee from oppression, we recog- 
nize the asylum principle regardless of the literacy test. So 
we have the verdict of the House and we have the verdict of 
the Senate committee that we should recognize the principle of 
asylum within certain degrees. ; 
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The Senator from Mississippi, who has spoken so strongly 
against the thought of asylum, has offered an amendment here 
that carries the spirit of asylum in its very terms, because 
he proposes to make an exception to this rule further to those 
people who, because of the military occupation of their coun- 
try by a foreign power, no longer live under the Government 
under which they formerly lived. Without regard to literacy 
they are to be admitted here. There is the admission that we 
still retain, and that, born of an instinct of justice and hu- 
manity, we ought to retain, the spirit and sentiment of asylum 
in our immigration laws. 

I am in favor of the amendment, because ever since it has 
been my privilege to sit in this Chamber I have believed in 
one thing, and have been consistent in my belief and in my 
practice. I believe that when we pass legislation we should 
make legislation plain, so that it can be understood, so that 
it can be interpreted, and so that there will be the least pos- 
sible difference of opinion as to its meaning and its interpre- 
tation. If it is the sentiment of the House, if it is the senti- 
ment of the Senate committee, that we should recognize the 
principle of asylum in our immigration laws to the extent of 
admitting those who flee from religious persecution, we should 
recognize that in the policy of foreign Governments it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between that which comes from re- 
ligious or political or racial persecution. We can not say of 
the unfortunate Jews in foreign countries whether it is reli- 
gious, whether it is political, or whether it is racial; but we 
pretend here to hold out to these oppressed people the hope 
that in their oppression is to be found an exception to our 
literacy test and a recognition that somewhere, under certain 
limitations, we recognize the principle of asylum in our immi- 
gration laws. 

That being true, Mr. President, we should hold out to them 
no false hopes. We should pass no law here that will simply 
lead to confusion in interpretation and in distinguishing what 
is meant and intended by the law. Then let us be plain and 
fair. Let us act aboveboard in this matter. We have back of 
us at this moment the action of the House and the Senate com- 
mittee in recognizing that we should somewhere permit the 
asylum principle in our immigration laws. It is plain from 
the language of the bill that this hope is held out to a par- 
ticular race. Then let us make it plain. Let us be fair and 
candid, and leave no ground for discussion or difference of 
opinion as to what the provision means. Recognizing that the 
oppression of the Jewish people in these foreign countries is 
born of an intermingling of religious, racial, and political mo- 
tives and purposes, let us include all three in the exception in 
order that we may not hold out to them simply an empty hope. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that 
the difficulty about this amendment is that it is not dependent 
upon the fact that these people are persecuted, but upon a 
mere statement made by them to that effect; and it will be a 
very easy matter for these illiterate people from all sections of 
the world to come in upon a mere statement of that kind when 
it is perfectly well known that there is no such persecution in 
the country from which they come. I think it should depend 
upon the existence of the fact that the Senator is talking about 
and not upon a mere statement by the party who is seeking to 
come in. 

Mr. CLAPP. Why, Mr. President, that goes to the mechanism 
of this bill. The bill provides that they shall prove, to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officers, the existence of 
these facts. If the bill does not make abundant provision for 
that proof, that is another question and a separate question for 
discussion and dealing. That goes, as I say, to the mechanism. 
I am discussing now the exception itself. As these three con- 
ditions—religious, political, and racial—are so interwoven, I be- 
lieve we should make this language plain and put it beyond con- 
troversy, and include the three terms in the exception, so that 
when the Jew fleeing from oppression abroad comes to these 
shores he will not be confronted with any effort at technical dis- 
tinction between religious, racial, and political oppression. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
n a the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Overman Smoot 
Brady ardwick Page Swanson 
Burton Hughes Reed Thomas 
Clapp ern Sheppard Thornton 
Culberson Lee, Md. mons hite 
Ganaa zawa —.— aes, Williams 
e mith, Ga Wor 

Gore Martine, N. J. Smith. wee 


Mr. THORNTON. I have been requested to announce the 
necessary absence of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN]. ? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to an- 
nounce that the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Cn 
TON] is absent on public business, and that he is paired with 
the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. BRADY. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is absent on official duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the names of absent Senators. 


RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 4 o'clock and 48 minutes p. m., Wednesday, 
December 30, 1914) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Thursday, December 31, 1914, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 30, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, Almighty God, 
our heavenly Father, for our Republic and all its sacred institu- 
tions, for its national integrity and unity, and we most fervently 
pray for all who are called to minister to its genius that they 
may be inspired by the highest, purest, and most patriotic 
motives, that it may continue to grow in its intellectual, moral, 
ries spiritual life to the honor and glory of Thy holy name. 

en. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
discharged from the consideration of the following bills. and 
that they be referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. My opinion is that they should go to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

Bill S. 6782, to provide for the appointment of certain as- 
sistant inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, at ports where 
they are actually performing duty, but to which they are at 
present detailed, in my opinion, belongs to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as it relates to the navigation 
laws, and all bills of that character, since I have been a mem- 
ber of the committee, have been referred to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 6781, to provide for the appointment of 11 supervising 
inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu of 10. is an 
amendment to the Steamboat-Inspection Service law. 

H. R. 20281, to provide for the appointment of certain as- 
sistant inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, at ports where 
they are actually performing duty, but to which they are at 
present detailed. That is a companion bill to the bill S. 6782. 

Also the bill H. R. 20282, te provide for the appointment of 
at 18 inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu 
0 i 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent that these bills be 
referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be discharged and that these bills be referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not wish to be greedy and ask jurisdiction which does not 
belong to us, and neither do I wish to see any further progress 
made in this gradual diminution of the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. If I am wrong in 
insisting that the Steamboat-Inspection Service bills have al- 
ways been under the jurisdiction of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, I will ask the gentleman from Illinois, 
the former chairman of the committee, if that is not the fact 
of the case? 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, nearly all of these bills re- 
lating to the Steamboat-Inspection Service and the dimensions 
of vessels used to go to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Many of them have recently been referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which I 
think now it is understood has jurisdiction. As to these par- 
ticular bills, I do not know. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Prior to the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries all bills on this 
subject were considered by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but long after the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries was created bills requiring certain 
dimensions in vessels and bills for steamboat inspection were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at the time when Gen. Grosvenor was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Some were de- 
signedly afterwards sent to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries because the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce did not desire to retain jurisdiction of those 
matters. ‘ 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am individually 
concerned, I think the line of demarcation between the juris- 
diction of committees has been left rather shadowy on purpose, 
so that the Speaker might give such direction as to equalize the 
work. I realize that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has a great deal to do and that some other commit- 
tees have less to do, and individually I have no objection to 
their taking some of the work, and yet I do not wish to advocate 
a diminution of the importance and dignity of thac committee. 
I am not going to ask that it be given to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, because I do not want to get 
rid of the work, but I am not going to object to the change, in 
view of what the gentleman from Illinois has just said. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say that there are three 
committees in this House that it would puzzle King Solomon 
himself, if he should return, to say to which committee some- 
times a bill ought to be sent—the Judiciary Committee with 
reference to antitrust bills, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. The fact is they interfere with each other 
sometimes in the lines of jurisdiction. If the Chair has ever 
discriminated in favor of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on some shadowy question as against the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, it was simply 
because the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has more work to do than any other committee in this House, 
and does it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is the way I understand it; and I 
wish to state for the benefit of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Mr. ALEXANDER, for 
whom I have the highest appreciation, that I do not think we 
have shed as much business that rightfully belongs to us to 
that committee as we have to some other committees. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that this is 
not a conflict between the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and myself as to jurisdiction. 
The Senate bills were referred to the Committee on Commerce 
in the Senate, which has jurisdiction of the same subject 
matter as has the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and since I have been a member of the committee 
they have gone to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. There is no conflict between the chairmen 
of these two committees. There is a conflict in the principle 
upon which these bills are referred. Without objection, the 
change of reference will be made. 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
By direction of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. LEVER 
reported the bill (H. R. 20415) making appropriations for the 


Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, which was read a first and second time and, with the ac- 


companying report (No. 1255), referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 
1 MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
e 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. TAGGART rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I rise in reply to an attack 
that has been made upon me in a publication known as Har- 
per’s Weekly, a copy of which I send to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask that the article referred to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{From Harper’s Weekly for December 26, 1914.1 
POLITICS AND JUSTICE, 


Kansas is always Interesting. It Is so lively, individual, and Ameri- 
can. Now, be ic understood that the editor of the Fort Scott Tribune, 
ped od W. Marble by name, is a credit to journalism. He is straizh 
co! ntious, brave. Incidentally he was effective for Mr. Wilson a 
a time when friends were needed. He was one of the original Wilson 


JOSEPH TAGGART, Member of Congress, is a Democrat from the second 
Kansas district. A few months nog? Marble printed the charge that 
TAGGART, who rather makes us tired, was selling post offices on a com- 
mission basis in his district. During the recent campai post-office 
— . were sent out to investigate the charges. TAOCA RE was 
whitewashed. As to that side of it we say nothing. The evidence is 
not before — and our opinion Is therefore only a surmise based on the 
characters of the men involved. But the inspectors did more. They 
attacked Marble’s character, blackmail Is being char in print against 
aa eget E 
an honest editor e for the — — oe 5 
Congressman. 

Mr. TAGGART, Mr. Speaker, the writer of this article is 
evidently suffering prematurely from a spring condition. He 
could be readily relieved with rhubarb and sassafras tea. If 
his mind is in the condition where it acts without evidence and 
he arrives at conclusions without being able to give any reason 
why, he is singularly fortunate that he has never lived in the 
State of Kansas. If a man were in that condition in the State 
of Kansas, with his mind reaching conclusions without any kind 
of evidence before him, he would be promptly put under guar- 
dianship in that distinctly American State, and possibly placed 
in one of the two very excellent institutions provided there for 
the treatment of that kind of malady. It is also fortunate for 
him that he never let his erring footsteps stray as far as the 
great State of Texas, the home of the Postmaster General. If 
he should find himself there, he would at once come to the con- 
clusion that he would better be circumspect before he became 
sarcastic. If he had gone down to the State of Virginia, the 
birthplace of our great President and of six other great Presi- 
dents, and had made a practice of attacking public men without 
any evidence before him, I think I can safely say that he would 
not keep at it long until his career would terminate in a very 
interesting coroner’s inquest. 

As far as the Kansas editor is concerned, there is only a 
word to say about him. The article says that he was an orig- 
inal Wilson man. I believe I heard it said that his puny ef- 
forts were put forth in behalf of the distinguished governor of 
New Jersey. The result of his efforts was that a unanimous 
delegation for the distinguished Speaker of this House was sent 
to the State convention from his county with instructions to 
continue to vote for the Speaker until the State convention 
agreed to send delegates to Baltimore in his behalf. This is 
what he did for Mr. Wilson “at a time when friends were 
needed.” It is unnecessary to mention him any further than 
to say that I do not think he is now in a position to attack any- 
body. He used to be a clever and effective liar before he lost 
what little reputation for truth and veracity he deceived the 
people into thinking he had; but now I do not believe that, 
outside of fly time, when he could cooperate with millions of 
others, he could cause annoyance to any public man. 

This article has the merit of being one of the queerest screeds 
ever published in a well-known magazine. The man who wrote 
it did not even know how to spell my obscure and undistin- 
guished name. The man who wrote it did not even give cor- 
rectly the name of the obscure paper published 1,500 miles 
away from his office. I never had what certainly might have 
been the pleasure of meeting the editor of this magazine. I 
know that he never did me the honor of even looking at me; 
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and yet he has decided a controversy between me and another 
man, both of whom live 1,500 miles away from New York. 
The Post Office Department decided the matter with the evi- 
dence before it; the New York editor decided it without the 
evidence before him. 

Let me trespass on your patience long enough to say that I 
led the ticket in the second district of Kansas—the State and 
National ticket both—by some thousands of votes; and if I, 
whom he says is far from desirable, am the favorite in the 
most prosperous district in the United States, what is wrong 
with the excellent gentlemen who were on the same ticket 
with me? 

I also had the happiness of leading the ticket in 1912 by some 
4,000 votes, and I say this in defense of those excellent people 
who were presented on the State and National tickets in that 
district. This New York editor is not decent enough to allow a 
constituency of 100,000 men and women voters to decide whether 
I am desirable or undesirable. He has decided the question in 
New York City. j 

This is the Christmas number of the magazine, and I want to 
call the attention of the House to the leading caricature that is 
in the middle of it—an insult to the 30,000,000 of people of Ger- 
man blood in the United States, the brave people who live in 
nearly every State in this Union, who control every doubtful 
State in national elections, and who own more than half of the 
property in the Northern States. And yet the Christmas greet- 
ing to them is a caricature of a German soldier breaking in the 
door of a humble cottage with the butt of his rifle with intent 
to commit murder. And this is labeled with an ancient and 
holy name, Kris Kringle,” a little German child’s way of 
saying in German the name of the Christ child. I want the 
people of that heroic blood who may take the trouble to read 
my remarks to go to the public library in whatever town they 
reside and call for this magazine and look at the blasphemous 
and horrible Chrismas greeting that it has offered to one-third 
of the American people. I want to say that if there was a 
crayon artist among the Members of this House, and he would 
bring in materials here and proceed to caricature any brave 
people or any soldier who is fighting for his country in the 
snows of Europe at this time, and hold him and his people, 
and the tenderest sentiments of their hearts, up to ridicule and 
contempt, I would vote to expel him from this House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is a neutral Nation, and this is a neutral House 
of Representatives. We in the House are requested by the 
highest authority to keep our mouths shut about this war, and 
yet the editor of one of these publications can insult the most 
industrious and prosperous part of our people, and not only 
insult them, but convince them that he and hundreds of others, 
on account of their manifest partiality in favor of one empire as 
against another, are in the pay of one of the belligerents. I 
hope this partiality will not continue until we wake up some 
morning and find this Nation aflame with anger. 

Mr. Speaker, I have little more to say. I shall conclude by 
saying this much, that this Harper’s Weekly and other adver- 
tising agencies like it are delivered to the American people as 
second-class mail matter at a loss to the Government of 
$40,000,000 and more annually, and that it is violating the spirit 
of American neutrality at the public expense. It would be 
better for any public man to have a typical case of smallpox as 
an inducement to popularity than the support of any such 
publication as this. [Applause.] 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 19906, the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and eleven Members 
are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aiken Ansberry Bailey Bartlett 
Ainey Anthony Baltz Barton 
Allen Austin Barchfeld Beall, Tex. 
Anderson Avis Barnhart Borchers 
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Britten Fairchild Kelly, Pa. Phelan 
Brockson Faison Kennedy, Conn. Platt 
Brodbeck Falconer Kennedy, Iowa Porter 
Brown, W. Va. rr Kinkead, N. J. Powers 
Bruckner ‘ess tchin rice 
Brumbaugh Fields Knowland, J. R. Ragsdale 

ryan Finle relder eed 
Buchanan, III. Floyd, Ark. Langham Riordan 

urke, Pa. ‘ordney. Langley Roberts, Mass, 

urke, Wis, French Lazaro Roberts, Nev. 
Burnett Gallagher Lee, Ga. Ruple, 
Butler Gallivan Lee, Pa. Sabath 
Calder Gard L'Engle Saunders 
Callaway Gardner Levy Scully 

‘antor Garrett, Tenn. Lewis, Pa. Seldomridge 
Carew George eb Sells 
Carr Gerry Lindguist Sherley 

Cary Gillett Lobeck Sherwood 
Chandler, N. X. Godwin, N. C. Loft Shreve 

lancy Goeke Logue Sims 
Clark, Fla Goldfogle McAndrews Sinnott 
Claypool Good McClellan Sisson 
Cline Gordon McGuire, Okla. Slayden 
Connolly, Iowa Gorman McKenzie Smith, 28 
Con Graham, III. ahan Sparkman 
pt Greene, Mass. Maher g Heat 

rege apes nley 

Curry Griffin Martin Stephens, Miss. 
Dale Guernsey orin Stevens, Minn, 
Davenport Hamill Moss, W. Va. Stringer 
Davis Hamilton, N. Y. ott Sutherland 
Decker Hamlin Mulkey ‘Talbott, Md 
Deitrick Hammond Murdock Talcott, N. Y. 
Dershem Harrison Neeley, Kans. Taylor, N. Y. 
Difenderfer Hart Neely, a. Ten Eyck 
Dixon Haugen Nolan, J. I Townsend 
Donohoe Heflin Norton Underhill 
Dooling Helvering O'Brien Vare 
Doughton Hill Oglesby Walker 
Driscoll Hinebaugh O'Hair Wallin 
Dunn Hobson O'Shaunessy Walsh 
Eagan Houston Palge, Mass. Walters 
Eagle owell Palmer Webb 
Edmonds Hughes, Ga. Parker, N. Y. White 
Edwards Hughes, W. Va Patten, N. Y. Willis 
Elder Hulings Patton, Wilson, Fla 
Esch Jones Peters Wilson, N. Y 
Estopinal Keister Peterson Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 221 Members, a quorum,. 


answered to their names. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Roperts of Nevada was granted 
leave of absence, indefinitely, on account of dangerous illness 
of his father. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
Legions of the bill H. R. 19906, the Post Office appropriation 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 19906, with Mr. Frnnis in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 19906, the title of which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 


for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will indulge the Chair 
for a moment. On yesterday the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] offered, on page 10, line 4, the following amendment: 


Provided, That in the appointment of superintendents of finance, 
superintendents of mails, superintendents of delivery, auditors, cashiers, 
or their assistants, such appointments shall be made, so far as may be, 
from assistant postmasters now serving, and in the offices where now 
serving, when otherwise qualified. 

A point of order was made against the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. The Chair sustained the 
point of order against that amendment. A moment later a 
parliamentary inquiry was submitted by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] to know if the Chair was going 
to hold that all amendments to these specific items of legisla- 
tion contained in the special rule would be held out of order. 
Of course that question was not at that time squarely before 
the Chair for decision, but the Chair, attempting to answer the 
gentleman in order to expedite things as he then thought, in 
substance said that it was the Chair's opinion that the special 
rule should be strictly construed and that the rule did not go 
further than it on its face purported to go, and the Chair 
thought at that time he was applying the correct course of rea- 
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soning to the case. He thinks at this time he applied the cor- 
rect course of reasoning, but upon consulting some of the 
parliamentarians of the House who know more about parlia- 
mentary law than the Chair does, the Chair in that instance 
was in error and he would like to have the Recorp show a cor- 
rection to that extent. The Chair does not desire to make a 
change of ruling in reference to the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa, but he does desire to add to the rul- 
ing then made that he thinks the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] is not germane to the 
proposition, Inasmuch as the Chair thinks it purports to create 
a kind of an eligible list by a limitation in the method of mak- 
ing these appointments which is not prescribed either by the 
special rule or would be in order under the general rules of the 
House; and that will be the ruling of the Chair this morning. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Chair yesterday ruled that it was 
out of order because it was new legislation, but now the Chair 
retracts that part, placing it on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just stated what the rul- 
ing was. Unless there is some motion pending the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


$1, i 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. There 
was an appeal from the decision of the Chair pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was. Does the gentleman care 
to have the appeal put at this time? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I presume that is the order of busi- 


ness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to move to 
appeal from the decision of the Chair if it is desired. 

Mr. MANN. The appeal is already pending and must be dis- 
posed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought it fair to the Chair if the gen- 
tleman wants to move the appeal in face of the amended ruling. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to say, in face of the amended 
ruling, that I think it is a serious question as to whether the 
Chair is correct, but it has considerably improved the situation 
so far as the Chair is concerned. A precedent cited in the Book 
of Rules, volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 3823, page 


553, seems to be almost parallel to the case of the gentleman 
from Iowa. There the appropriation bill provided for a reor- 
ganization of the employees of the Library of Congress, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] offered as 
an amendment to that reorganization provision the following: 

All the above appointments, except the Librarian and two assistants, 
are to be made from lists of eligibles to be submitted by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, under their rules, who are hereby empowered to hold 
examinations for all of the above positions. 

Mr. William A. Stone, of Pennsylvania, made the point of order that 
the amendment chan existing law. 

After debate, the Chairman ruled: 

This bill when reported to the House contained, in the p 
relating to the Lib of Con; that which is manifi on its 
face new legislation. is would have been subject to a point of order 
under the provisions of Rule XXI, section 2. o such point of order 
was made, and the bill therefore was sent by the House to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for consideration just as it was reported and in 
its entirety. Under these circumstances, as has been heretofore several 
times ruled, no point of order could be made in the committee against 
the paragrapb on the ground that it contained new legislation, The 
committee, in other words, could not refuse to consider what the House 
had sent to it for consideration. But the right of consideration in- 
volves also the right of amendment; that is to say, the committee has 
the right to perfect as it may see fit the matter submitted to it. For 
these reasons the point of order is overruled. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Townes], 
which is as follows— 

Page 10, line 4, insert the following: 

“Provided, That in the appointment of superintendents of finance, 
superintendents of mails, superintendents of delivery, auditors, cashiers, 
or their assistants, such appointments shall be made, so far as may be, 


from assistant postmasters now serving, and in the offices where now 


serving, when otherwise qualified ”. 
is analogous to the amendment referred to at that time, offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, when it was held in 
order, and I believe that the ruling of the Chair as amended 
is not justified by the facts. I am not particular about this, 
but it seems to me that the committee ought to have a chance 
to go on record as to whether or not they want these assistant 
postmasters to have the preference in the filling of these new 
‘places created by these various paragraphs to which the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa applies, and for that reason 
‘I think we ought to have a vote. ox 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] appeals from the decision of the Chair. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the decision of 
the committee? ` 


aS ite clerks in charge, and clerks, 18,500, at not exceeding - 
each. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the appeal comes too late. The Clerk had begun to read 
the next section, and had read a portion of the bill when the 
appeal was taken from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks we should not adopt 
that course. The appeal was taken last night. 

Mr. MANN. The appeal was taken last night in the absence 
of my friend from Indiana [Mr. CuLtopP}. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman from Indiana was here last 
night, and is well aware of what took place then. He was then, 
as usual, present, attending to his duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no disposition to take ad- 
vantage of a technicality. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] appeals from the decision of the Chair, and the 
question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the decision of the Chair was 
sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At each post office where the receipts are $40,000 but less than 
0. Superintendent of finance, $1,300; superintendent of mails, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Shall we treat these as one paragraph, or wait until the 
glar is through reading and take up each as a separate para- 
graph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair held yesterday that each one 
was a separate paragraph, and each one could have an amend- 
ment offered to it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the salary of the superintendent of finance 
and the superintendent of mail under the present law where the 
receipts are $40,000 but less than 860.000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Thirteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no change, then? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] advises there 
is no change. 

Mr. MADDEN. No change. 

Mr. WINGO. Is that true with reference to all of these? 

Mr. MADDEN. Practically true. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there any change in the next paragraph, 
“ Offices of $60,000 but less than $100,000 and $100.000 but less 
than $150,000"? Is there any change in those two? 

Mr. MADDEN. Practically no changes. 

Mr. MOON. If there are any changes. they are in the $3.600 
5 and then we go back to the 83.200 and $3,400, and so 

0 — 

Mr. WINGO. I was under the impression that the salary 
of the superintendent of mails in the office of $100,000 and over 
was $1,700 or $1,800 now. I was not sure of thet, and if that 
be true, then this will be a reduction here of $200. The chair- 
man thinks there is no reduction in those salaries. 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas, 
there is no reduction at all. If there is anything at all, it is an 
increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At each post office where the receipts are $20,000,000 or over: 
Superintendent of finance, $3,800; cashiers, $2,800; superintendent of 
mails, $3,800; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,400, $2,600. and 
$2,800; 0 80 of delivery, 83.800; assistant superintendents of 
delivery, $2,400, $2,600, and $2,800: stenographers, $900 to $1,200; 
bookkeeper, $2,400; auditor, $3,000: And vided 3 That. there 
may also be employed at first-class post offices special clerks, foremen 

stenographers, at a salary of 81.300 or more per annum, the tota 
number at any post office not to exceed 1 at 81.300 for each $100,000 
400 for each $200,000 receipts; 1 at 81.300 for each 


‘or each $800,000 mcme: 1 at $1.700 
1 at $1,800 for each $3, 


Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, line 3, strike out all after the word “annum” down to 
and including the word “ receipts,” on line 10, and insert a colon. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. This, Mr. Chairman, has the 
approval of the committee, and simply leaves this condition: 
Under the present regulations special clerks are promoted on 
the basis of $80,000 receipts—one special clerk for each $80,000 
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in receipts. It is now proposed to make it permanent law and 
the basis of promotion $100,000 in receipts, It is the opinion 
of the committee that the law should remain as it is, leaving it 
optional with the department to make the promotions on the 
present basis. Therefore this amendment is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOULDEN. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoULDEN] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I want to ask the gentleman from Connec- 
tient [Mr. Renty], who has just taken his seat, whether the 
only change made is the reduction of $100,000 to $80,000? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. While I am on the floor I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. On page 13, from line 
19 down to the proviso on line 25, are there any changes there 
in the salaries of these respectively named officials? 

Mr. MOON. I think not. They are all carried through in 
the same way. - 

Mr. GOULDEN. The only change is that the superintendent 
of finance and the superintendent of mails are placed at $3,800; 
and if the assistant postmaster becomes one of those officers he 
loses $2007 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN, That I understand. Are there any other 
changes, reductions, or advances in the different items? 

Mr. MOON. No. If the gentleman wants to compare the old 
law with the new—— 

Mr. GOULDEN. No. I simply want to know if there are any 
reductions in the salaries in the various officials named in the 
paragraph. If so, I shall oppose the adoption of the paragraph. 

Mr. MOON. None except those mentioned. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is what I wanted to ascertain before 
permitting it to pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

When the employees (clerks and carriers, oy. and rural) at a car- 
rier station are three or less, the station shall have a credit of one 
point, and for each multiple of three employees a credit of one point. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I assume from the reading that these two para- 
graphs giving credit of certain points are cumulative? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will explain that if the chairman of 
the committee will allow me. Stations having a $1,300 man in 
charge would be based on a credit of six points, and a station 
having $5,000 receipts or less, with six employees, or $10,000 
receipts and three employees, would be entitled to five and six 
points, 

Mr. MANN. The points under receipts and the points under 
number of empioyees are cumulative? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I will explain the whole thing. 

Mr. MANN. I see. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to explain it for the benefit of 
the rest of the committee. Stations with credits of 5 to 6 points 
would be entitled to a superintendent at $1,300 a year, and in 
stations having $5,000 receipts or less and 6 employees, or 
$10,000 receipts and 3 employees, would be within the class of 
5 to 6 points. 

Stations having $15,000 receipts and 6 employees, or $10,000 
receipts and 9 employees, would be within the class of 7 to 9 
points, and the superintendent would get $1,400 a year. 

Stations with $25,000 receipts and 9 employees, or $30,000 
receipts and 6 employees, would be within the 10 to 13 points, 
and the superintendent would get $1,500 a year. 

Stations receiving $45,000 receipts and 9 employees, or $40,000 
receipts and 12 employees, or $50,000 receipts and 6 employees, 
would come within the points 14 to 18, and would be entitled 
to a superintendent at $1,600 a year. 

Within points 19 to 23, the $1,700 class, the receipts would 
have to be $70,000 and 9 employees, or $75,000 receipts and 6 
employees, or $65,000 receipts and 12 employees, in order to 
make the position worth $1,700 a year. 

Stations with receipts of $100,000 and 6 employees, or $95,000 
receipts and 9 employees, or $90,000 receipts and 12 employees, 
or $85,000 receipts and 15 employees, would be within the points 
24 to 32, and would be entitled to $1,800 a year for the super- 
intendent. : 

Stations with receipts of $150,000 and 6 employees, or with 
receipts of $145,000 and 9 employees, or receipts of $140,000 and 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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12 employees, or receipts of $185,000 and 15 employees, would be’ 
within points 33 to 44, and the salary of the superintendent 
would be $1,900. f 

Stations with receipts of $200,000 and 6 employees, or $195,000 
and 9 employees, or $190,000 and 12 employees, or $185,000 and 
15 employees, would come within the class 45 to 64 points, and 
the salary of the superintendent would amount to $2,000. i 

Stations having receipts of $300,000 and 6 employees, or $295,- 
000 and 9 employees, or $290,000 and 12 employees, or $285,000 
and 15 employees, would come within the 65 to 100 points, and 
the salary would be $2,100. : 

Stations with receipts of $475,000 and 12 employees, or $470,- 
000 and 15 employees, or $465,000 and 18 employees; or $460,000 
and 21 employees, would come within 101 to 135 points, and the 
salary of the superintendent would be $2,200 under this schedule. 

Stations with receipts of $660,000 and 6 employees, or $655,- 
000 and 9 employees, or $650,000 and 12 employees, or $645,000 
and 15 employees, would come within 186 to 200 points, and the 
salary would be $2,300, and so on. 

At stations where the receipts are light and the number of 
men is large the salary would be based on one point for every 
three employees, as they are in all these cases. So, for example, 
if there were 200 men employed at the station, as there are in 
many of the stations in Chicago and New York, and the re- 
ceipts amounted to only $5,000, the superintendent of such a 
station would be entitled to 66 points for the 200 men, 1 point 
for every 3 men and 5 for the receipts, making him 71 points, 
and that would make the man who was acting as superintendent 
of a station employing 200 men where the receipts were only 
$5,000 come within the class where the superintendent’s coni- 
pensation would be $2,100 a year. 

I think that explanation covers the whole thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At stations having a total credit 
the superintendent shall be as 2 7458 250 oe 8 l 0 
ent, 300: 7 to 9 AB og 3 $1,400; 10 to 13 points, 
superintendent, $1,500; 14 to 1 ints, superintendent, $1,600; 19 to 

3 points, superintendent, $1,700; 24 to 82 points, superintendent, 
1,800 ; 33 to 44 points, superintendent, $1,900; 45 to 64 points, super- 
ntendent, $2,000; 65 to 100 points, superintendent, $2,100 ;-101 to 138 
ponte. superintendent, $2,200; 136 to 200 ints, superintendent, 
2,800; 201 to 275 points, superintendent, $2,400; 276 to 350 points, 
superintendent, $2,500; 351 points and over, superintendent, $2,600. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, after line 17, insert the following: 

‘Pr ed, That because of the reclassification 
no employee shall receive less compensation than 
this act.’ = 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
explains itself, I think, without further comment. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman want to say “no employee“ 
or “no office”? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. 
legislation. 

Mr. RUCKER. For personal service. 

Mr. MANN. Possibly some employee might want to be trans- 
ferred to some other place, and the question is whether he 
could be transferred at a lower salary. Of course if it only 
relates to the reorganization—— 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. 
refers to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. I understood that the purpose of this reor- 
gahization was in part to reduce salaries. Now, if this amend. 
ment ‘ 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let us have the amendment reported 
again. 

Mr. CULLOP. In just a moment, when I finish my sentence. 
If this amendment should be adopted, then it would restore 
them all to the same salaries they had before the change or 
reorganization took place. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to have the amendment reported 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be reported again. : 

The amendment was again read. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is it proposed by this amendment 
to cover cashiers, superintendents, and all other employees? 


lan herein provided 
fore the passage of 


No employee affected by this 


This reclassification is all it 
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Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. This amendment proposes to 
cover all those referred to in this reclassification proposition 
which has just been read. 

Mr. CULLOP. But, Mr. Chairman, if this amendment was 
adopted, there could be no reduction in the salary of any em- 
ployee of the office. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. There could be no reduction 
in the salaries of present employees. 

Mr. CULLOP. . There could be no reduction, and there might 
be cases in which a reduction would be essential. Hence, if 
this was adopted, it would prevent anything of that kind, and 
the minimum salaries must remain as they now are. There 
might be instances where reductions ought to be made, and 
others in which increases ought to be made. I am going to 
make a point of order against this amendment, since I have 
heard it read. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Instead of saying because,“ would it not be 
better to say “‘by reason of”? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. I shall be glad to agree to any 
change in the phraseology that will improve it. 

Mr. MANN. There might be quite a difference between the 
construction of “by reason of” and “because of.” Of course 
what you mean is “by reason of.” ; 

Mr. CULLOP. This would relate to all the employees of 
the office, so far as a reduction is concerned. 

Mr. MANN. No. “By reason of the reclassification no re- 
duction shall be made” is plain enough. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. I will accept that. 

Mr. MANN. “By reason of the reclassification” means one 
thing. To say that there shall be no reduction because of the 
reclassification is an entirely different thing, and that is not 
what you intend. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. The distinction may be too fine 
for me, but I accept it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Do you not intend by this amendment to 
affect only the employees who are affected by the reclassifi- 
cation? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Exactly. č 

Mr. CULLOP. This amendment affects all employees, and 
the reason given is because of the reclassification. It does not 
apply alone to the men who are affected by the reclassification, 
but to all. I am sure the gentleman from Connecticut does not 
intend it to be so broad as it really is. 

Mr. MANN. But if you say no reduction shall be made by 
reason of the reclassification, that would not affect any other 
reductions which might be made irrespective of the reclassifi- 
cation. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. The intention is to have it 
affect only those referred to in this reclassification. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he make that 
change. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. I ask that that change be made 
by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the exact change? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. By reason” instead of “ be- 
cause.” 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, since the amendment has been modified, 
let us have it reported again so that there will be no misunder- 
standing about it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15. after line 17, insert the 8 

“Provided, That by reason of the reclassification plan herein provided 
yey a shall receive less compensation than before the passage of 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Chairman, that affects every em- 
ployee in the office, without regard to whether his position has 
been affected by the reclassification or not. That is the mean- 
ing of that amendment, but the reason for it is given as because 
of the reclassification. But it is not confined to the officials 
who are affected only by the reclassification. Therefore, if 
adopted, it will affect every employee in the office. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. How would it do supposing it read this way, 
* Provided, That no employee shall receive less compensation 
by reason of the reclassification plan herein provided for than 
before the passage of this act”? 

Mr. CULLOP. That would still leave it as bad, if not worse, 
than it is now. If it is simply made to apply only to those em- 


I think that it is too late, Mr. 


ployees who are affected by the reclassification, which doubtless 
it is intended to mean, it ought to plainly say so; but as it is 
now, it affects every employee in every post office, and that is 
my objection to it as it is now written. For this reason I think 
it ought to be defeated. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the gentleman think that this 
amendment is in harmony with the policy of the Post Office 
Department for economy, that the salaries shall be increased 
but not decreased? : 

Mr. CULLOP. I am not controlled in my action by those of 
any other individual. I say wherever an employee is rendering 
service worth more to the public than he is now receiving, he 
ought to have an increase; where an employee is rendering 
service not worth as much to the public as the salary he is now 
receiving, there ought to be a decrease in his salary. It ought 
to be measured by the real service that is being rendered to the 
public. Some of these men may be rendering a service that is 
worth more than they are now receiving, and others may be 
rendering a service that is worth not half as much as they are 
receiving. The pay always should be commensurate with the 
services rendered, and should be based on that principle alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. REILLY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CuLLop) there were 27 ayes and 5 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] be given 
leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Post Office 
appropriation bill. He is absent on account of sickness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. AustTIN], be permitted to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the Post Office appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no allowance in excess of 8300 shall be made where 
the salary of the postmaster is $1,000, $1,100, or $1,200; nor in excess 
of $400 where the salary of the postmaster is $1,300, $1,400, or $1.500; 
nor in excess of $500 where the salary of the postmaster {s $1,600 or 

1,700; nor in excess of $800 where the salary of the postmaster is 
2 ge or $1,900: And provided further, That In the disbursement of 
appropriation no employee shall be paid at a rate higher than $600 

per annum. 

12 WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 
inserting a PP N 16, line 14, by striking cut the figures 300 and 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, it is my intention, if this 
amendment is agreed to, to offer an amendment increasing the 
maximum amount that may be allowed $100 in each class. The 
reason for it is that my investigation shows that in some 
third-class offices the clerical allowance is not sufficient to 
pay for the actual number of employees that are necessarily 
employed to do the work of the office. I think if there is any 
thing or any place where we are too economical it is the clerical 
allowance in the third-class offices. Take the highest amount 
of salary—$1,900—and the total amount is $800. You can not 
find a single third-class office where the assistant—he is practi- 
cally an assistant postmaster, although not classified—where 
you can get a competent man for less than $900. I have not 
found a single office where you can get him, and my investiga- 
tion has not been confined to my own district nor my own State. 
I have not found a single office where the postmaster is paying 
less than $25 a month out of his own pocket in order to obtain 
competent help. > 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The amount of the appropriation has been 
already passed. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; $1,700,000. 

Mr. MANN. If this is increased in accordance with the 
gentleman’s amendment, does anyone know the additional 
amount of appropriation that will be required? 

Mr. WINGO. No; my amendment does not require that this 
amount shall be appropriated. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman expects that it will be made. 

Mr. WINGO. It will be 

Mr. MANN. I am not saying that the amendment ought not 
to be adopted, but it will require an increased appropriation. 

Mr. WINGO. It will require an increased appropriation, and 
I think economy at the expense of the service is poor economy. 
In some parts of the country it may be true that they do not 
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use that much, but you can not find, as a rule, where they can 
get along with the present allowance. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman’s amendment only re- 
Tates to the classes between ten and eleven hundred dollars. 

Mr. WINGO. That is my first amendment. If it is adopted, 
I intend to offer an additional amendment to each one of the 
classes, A 

Mr. STEENERSON. I presume the chairman will recollect 
how many third-class offices there are—some 5,000 or 6,000. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; more than that. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not agree with my friend from Arkansas, I think this service 
is amply paid for and that the efficiency is in no way affected 
by the present allowance. I guarantee that I can fill every 
office in these third-class offices with a better man for the 
present salary. 

Mr. WINGO. Wim the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not true, and has not the department so 
advised, that they have not in some instances been able to meet 
what appeared to be a legitimate demand for an increased 
allowance by reason of the limitation? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know; that may be. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that in a town of 
8.500 inhabitants, a county seat, with four railroads coming 
into it, you can get a competent man to handle the service for 
$800, where there is only one clerk with the postmaster? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, there may be an isolated case of that sort 
where it can not be done, but I think generally it can be done. 
There is an unexpended balance on this item of $187,000. 

Mr. WINGO. The reason of that is on account of this limi- 
tation; the department can not meet the merits of a particular 
situation because of this ironclad limit. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think that is it. I think this is ample 
for the service. I do not believe this House ought to increase 
salaries and compensation along that line. I believe we are 
paying all that it is worth. The department thinks so, and they 
are the best judges. I would not want any man to perform 
services for less than the services were worth, but when there 
are hundreds and thousands of people clamoring for positions 
at a less salary I think it is out of order to undertake to 
increase them. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In reference to what I inquired about, 
I find from the report that the number of third-class offices in- 
creased Inst year from 5,942 to 6,044, so that I was pretty 
nearly right. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I concede the gentleman is right about 
that. I did not take issue with him in regard to that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then it would require about $600,000? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word 
or two in support of this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WIxdol]. I want to call the attention of 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads to one class of offices where, I think, and, in fact, I 
know it is true in my district, the help in the office is under- 
paid. The salarles of the postmasters are predicated on the 
receipts of the office, and there is not a large city in the country 
that has not suburban post offices where a great number of the 
population work in the larger cities. For instance, I have 
three offices in my own district that are within 6, 7, and 8 
miles of the city of Atlanta. A great volume of mail is handled 
for these suburban towns, but when stamps are to be purchased 
and letters are to be mailed, and when other items going to 
make up receipts of office are considered, the men folks of the 
families living in the suburbs usually buy their stamps in the 
city of Atlanta or bring them from their business institutions, 
and they mail the letters of the family in the large cities. 
Therefore the receipt of mail and the actual handling of mail 
in these suburban offices is much larger than the receipts of 
the office would indicate. 

In my own town of Decatur, which is 6 miles from the city of 
Atlanta, the postmistress herself has to supplement the allow- 
ance of the department to get a person capable of doing the 
work in assisting her in the handling of the volume of mail. 
The same is true in College Park, 8 miles from the city of At- 
lanta. The postmistress there supplements the salary of her 
assistant to the extent of several dollars a month. Now, on the 
bare cold facts, as they are presented to the department, it 
wonld seein that these people are treated as justly as the other 
postmasters throughout the country, and I am making no com- 
plaint as to the Post Office Department, for it has allowed the 
maximum in each case, but as a matter of fact they are not 
allowed enough, because they do handle a greater volume of 


mail than the receipts of the office would show, and I think the 
amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas ought to be adopted, 
and it should be left discretionary with the department for 
them to fix the amount, so that the department can meet the 
necessities of cases like those I have mentioned: I think the 
maximum amount ought to be increased $100 in each instance, 
and then we should leave it to the facts in the ease with the 
department, and let them decide whether they would allow the 
additional hundred. I took this matter up a few weeks ago 
with the Chief of the Division of Salaries and Allowances, and 
in the case he allowed the maximum, but that amount was 
really insufficient. I think the maximum amount ought to be 
increased for the purpose of allowing the Postmaster General or 
the Chief of the Division of Salaries and Allowances to investi- 
gate cases of the character I have mentioned and say whether 
or not the postmaster would be justified in having a greater 
allowance given. 

It must also be considered that since there has been any in- 
crease of the maximum for clerk hire the parcel post has been 
added to the service, which greatly increases the labors of post- 
masters and requires the employment in many instances of male 
help where formerly women were employed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing fo the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. Winco) there were—ayes 20, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I will ask the Clerk to report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 16, strike out 8400 “ and insert $500.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the figures given by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] are just about as er- 
roneous as is his conception of the amendment offered. It will 
not require any $600,000. and any schoolboy can figure it will 
require only $60,000. The chairman of the committee says 
$180,000 remains of unexpended balance in this fund at the 
present time. That is an argument for increasing the maxi- 
mum allowance. If you adopt my amendment it does not mean 
that the Post Office Department will be compelled to pay more, 
but it permits the Post Office Department to use that $180,000 
where it could have used it this year, in cases where there is 
no question that it should be increased. 

Mr, Chairman, 


(demanded by 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. 
I will yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Six thousand offices with an allowance 
of $100 each would amount to $600.000. ? 

Mr. WINGO. Six thousand times 100 would be 600,000; but 
we will not have that many cases. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman just stated it would be 
only $60.000. I think bis arithmetic is wrong. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman knew the number of demands 
that have been made where the postmasters are paying more 
now than the office allows them, he would know differently. I 
stated that I investigated the matter. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is probably correct 
about that. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about the total number of 
offices in the United States. I am talking about the number of 
offices where there has been a demand for an Increased allow- 
ance, where the maximum amount has been allowed. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman know how many of that 
kind of cases there are? 

Mr. WINGO. I think I can give the gentleman the informa- 
tion. I think Mr. Koontz could or anyone connected with the 
department. 

Mr. MOON. I think Mr. Koontz could. 

Mr. WINGO. But let us get back to the argument. My 
amendment simply permits that division to increase the allow- 
anee where the showing is made that it should be increased. 
The gentleman may say that he can furnish plenty of men from 
Tennessee. I do not know whether he can or not. I think, if 
the gentleman investigates, he will find that in Tennessee he 
has at least two offices of this particular class where the allow- 
ante is not sufficient to meet the demands. It is true of every 
congressional district in the United States. This does not call 
for increased expenditures unless the department, looking into 
the merits of each case, says there shall be an increase, 
you not trust the department to make the increase? The gen- 
tleman says that he is opposed to the increase. His bill carries 
an increase for the larger offices in the country—an increase of 
salary in one instance of $600 to one employee—and yet he goes 
on and in the name of economy cries out against raising the 


will the gentleman 


Not now. I want to finish this statement—yes; 
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maximum allowance to meet emergencies of the kind cited 
by me. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman make this proposition 
clear to the committee, so that it can understand that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment simply increases the maximum amount 
and leaves it to the discretion of the department as to whether 
in each particular case it will grant the increase? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; and I have repeated that twice. 
My amendment does not necessarily require it unless the merits 
of each case, in the opinion of the department, necessitate this 
increased allowance. I have in mind one place where the post- 
master is going to resign because he now has the maximum, and 
in order to get the proper clerical service, owing to the peculiar 
conditions which exist in his town, he can not make out of his 
salary sufficient to maintain himself after paying his clerks; 
and this man was not a candidate for the position. He was 
appointed not because he was a candidate but because he is the 
best qualified man, with a peculiar fitness for the post office, 
and he took it. Now, will you say, in an instance like that, the 
department should not be permitted to see that that man has a 
sufficient allowance to get the necessary clerk hire? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. There are, as I understand, something like 
_ 6.000 third-class offices affected or which might be affected by 
the paragraph and appropriation. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; 6,000. 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation is $1,700,000, and the amount 
of possible maximum allowance runs from $300 to $800. I take 
it that shows that the maximum amount is not and can not be 
allowed to all of these offices. If the maximum amount au- 
thorized were allowed to the various offices, the total sum would 
far exceed $1,700,000 of appropriations. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will pardon me, my under- 
standing is there is a maximum allowance that is only allowed 
in about 10 per cent of the cases that go to these larger offices. 
There are a lot of third-class offices that are very near offices 
of the second class, and a greater allowance is needed in about, 
Say. 10 per cent of the cases. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman probably has answered the ques- 
tion, really, which I desired answered, and that was this: 
Where we make this appropriation of a maximum amount, 
sometimes that is mere pro forma, and the maximum amount 
is not allowed unless it is required. In many other cases where 
they fix the maximum amount it is always allowed and so 
construed. I take it, of course, in these cases, from the gentle- 
man’s statement, that in fixing the maximum amount it does 
not mean it is to be allowed as a pro forma amount. 

Mr. WINGO. No; as a matter of fact, we know the maxi- 
mum is not allowed in a great many cases of this kind. 

Mr. MANN. And could not be allowed under the appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I would ask that the gentleman have five min- 
utes more; I took up a good deal of his time. . 

Mr. WINGO. Three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Arkansas may proceed 
for three minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is one thing to which I wish to call 
attention. The very fact that the department has $187,000 
unexpended balance shows that the maximum has not been 
allowed, even to the extent the department might allow it. 
That is true; but there has been a wonderful growth—and I 
think the department will tell the gentleman so—there has 
been a wonderful demand for an increase beyond the maximum 
in a great many cases, especially a demand in the West along 
the line of new railroads. In other words, here is a post office 
that has not quite reached another class. As a matter of prac- 
tical experience and practical knowledge you recognize it will 
require about as much clerk hire for an office which is about 
reaching the third class from the fourth or the second class 
from the third, and this increase of $100 is something that 
ought to be made. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to call the attention of -the gentle- 
man to the fact that the postmasters in my district say the 
parcel post has increased the general expenses of the office 
about one-third. 7 i 


Mr. WINGO. It does not make any difference what causes 
it; as a matter of fact we know there is an increase. There 
is a general increase of the number of third-class offices be- 
coming second and fourth-class offices becoming third. There 
has been a great development in this line in the last 12 months. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has there been any increase in the maximum 
since the parcel post was put into operation? 

Mr. WINGO. I can not say, but this is the present law, as I 
understand it, carried in the bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. And that is no greater than it was before the 
parcel post was put into effect? 

Mr, WINGO. I do not know; but I know it is not increased 
over the present law. My information is that there is no in- 
crease over the present maximum allowance. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is correct; that is the present 
law. The gentleman says that because there is an unexpended 
balance of $187,000 that is an evidence of the fact that we 
ought to increase the amount beyond which they can not go in 
the payment of salaries of postmasters—— 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, if he will allow 
me to correct him. I said this argument was an indication 
that the estimates had not been correct in reference to the 
maximum, because they had estimated they would need more, 
and yet the maximum was so low they could not use it to meet 
the necessities of individual cases. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, that is not 
correct. If that is an evidence of anything at all, it is evidence 
of the fact that there is left in the department down here 
$187,000 that has not been called for, or if called for could not 
be obtained under existing law. I suppose the gentleman will 
not take issue on that proposition. 

4355 WINGO, I agree with the gentleman on the last propo- 
sition. 

Mr. MOON. We have no evidence before the committee of 
any calls that have been made that have not been responded to, 
but the evidence inferentially is exactly the other way. The 
Post Office Department recommends a reenactment of this very 
section word for word in the report that is made and in the 
estimates. Now, if they have been embarrassed in any way, 
they would not have made that recommendation. Now, there 
may be some two or three little post offices about in the country 
where gentlemen think they are not being sufficiently paid, but 
we have got to take this country as a whole, and I reassert that 
they can get a dozen men at these places 

A MEMBER. Or women. 

Mr. MOON. Or ladies for these places. Now, this thing of 
openly and flagrantly increasing the appropriations, when there 
is no fact to justify it and when the department did not want 
or ask for it, I think ought not to be undertaken in this House. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I think it can safely be said 
that the amount paid postmasters is not excessive; that it is 
reasonable compensation. If that is true, then the allowance 
made for clerical help in the post office, which in a third-class 
office means an assistant postmaster, in effect, is shamefully too 
low. The language of this bill, in my opinion, would be better 
if the amendments offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
were adopted, and then the bill should be still further amended 
so.as to read that no sum of less than $400 shall be paid. What 
does it mean? It means that in a third-class office, where the 
$300 proposition applies, the postmaster is expected to find 
somebody to serve for $25 a month. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee says he can find plenty of men in his State who will work 
for that sum—— 

Mr. MOON. And plenty of women, too. 

Mr. RUCKER. And I say the United States Government 
ought not to ask any man or any woman qualified to perform 
this service to work for $25 a month. 

Mr. MOON. I will suggest to the gentleman that we are on 
the other section now—of $400. 

Mr. RUCKER. It requires ability, it requires integrity, it 
requires efficiency; and I say that when the Government de- 
mands those qualifications of its citizens we ought to pay an 
adequate and reasonable salary. If the salary of the postmas- 
ter is too high, cut it down; but as it stands to-day the United 
States Government invites every man named for third-class 
postmaster by the Post Office Department to go into his com- 
munity and coerce, as it were, by taking advantage ef the 
necessities of some poor man or poor woman and command 
their services for the public for 12 whole months for $300. I 
say it is wrong. These amounts ought to be increased, and I 
hope this committee will increase them. 

I am not particularly concerned about these items. I am not 
in favor of raiding the Treasury. I am in favor of economy— 
not theoretical, but actual, practical economy. But my notion 
is, expressed candidly, that we ought to commence ecovomizing 
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with these who draw large -salaries and not eternally plead 
poverty or inability of the Government to pay and detract and 
deduct from the meager pittance paid to those who draw low 
salaries and who actually perform services—— - 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr, MOON. The gentleman was discussing this matter as 
though we were paying the postmaster $300; but that is not 
the proposition. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. MOON. The postmaster here gets $1,300, $1,400. or 
$1,500 a year, and he is allowed this additional help at 8400. 
Suppose he is getting $1,500 and he is getting help at $400; 
that makes a salary of $1,900. Do vou not suppose that most 
of the men in this conntry at these little offices would accept 
that salary of $1,900 and pay it all for one man, without any 
allowance at all, much less than $400 for help? 

Mr. RUCKER. My dear sir, I am one of those Democrats 
who believe that the man who performs more work in the little 
towns to which the gentleman refers than some gentlemen do 
in big towns ought to be paid a reasonable compensation for 
his work, although performed in a little town. And I say if 
the salary of $1,100 paid to the postmaster is not too much, he 
ought not to be required to share it with his clerk. The gentle- 
man concedes that to be the right amount to pay in some of- 
fices and that $1,500 is the right amount to pay in other offices. 
For what? For the service rendered by the postmaster him- 
self. Now, when it comes to authorizing him to provide clerical 
help we ought to pay him an adequate sum and enable him to 
pay a person a reasonable sum for the service rendered. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think that condi- 
tions justify the increase in the pay of these clerks in the 
smaller offices. I represent a suburban district in northern 
New Jersey, a district of the character to which my friend 
from Georgia referred. The post offices in that district are 
both small and large, and their receipts are greatly reduced 
by reason of our close proximity to New York. I do not think, 
however, that there is any reason’ to believe our postmasters 
In the third-class offices are underpaid or that their allowance 
for clerk hire is insufficient. On the contrary, my experience 
and my observation are that they are overpaid if anything, 
thet the compensation which they are receiving as postmasters 
exceeds that which they would receive in private business, and 
is more than industrial concerns pay for the same class of 
service. 

Mr. RUCKER. Then, do you not think you ought to reduce 
the salary of the postmasters? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I certainly do. It is my opinion that the 
salaries of many of these masters should be reduced. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do you believe in these offices where the 
salary is $1,000 or $1,100 or $1,200 and the allowance for clerk 
hire is $300 that the $300 is excessive? 

Mr. TUTTLE. It goes to the postmaster and is evidently 
sufficient, because there is a great rivalry for these offices. 

Mr. RUCKER. It goes to the postmaster, as I understand it, 
with the recommendation that he may employ assistants at 
$300, and he uses that argument. 

Mr. TUTTLE. The postmasters are glad to have the offices 
under those terms, and they feel that they are well paid, and 
I believe they are. They employ members of their family— 
women and young men—and they have no difficulty in running 
the offices efficiently. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not know how it may be in New Jersey, 
but I will say it is not true in the State in which T live. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Of course the cost of living is high in New 
Jersey, and they would suffer there if they would suffer any- 
where, because we are on the edge of New York City, where 
expenses are said to be higher than elsewhere. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I will 

Mr. BARKLEY. This $300 is not paid direct to the post- 
master, is it? 

Mr. TUTTLE. It is an allowance for clerk hire. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose he does not have any clerk hire, but 
does the work himself, does he get the $300? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I do not think so. I think he has to account 
for the clerk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He has, of course, to advise the department 
of the fact that he has employed this assistant at the $400 rate 
or the $300 rate, and it is allowed to him? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, in cases where the office pays $1,800, 
$1,400, or $1,500, frequently it happens that one clerk is not 
enough. I know that there are offices in my district that pay 
no more than $1,500 where it is necessary to have two clerks 


besides the postmaster. In that sort of a case he is expected to 
give up part of his own salary to get the additional clerk or get 
the additional clerk in the $500? 

Mr. RUCKER. Four hundred dollars. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; $400 instead of $500. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman’s position, then, is that the 
compensation of the postmaster is above what it ought to be to 
justify him in giving up part of it to pay this expense? 

Mr. TUTTLE. That is my position exactly. That is the 
opinion I have arrived at from a study of these post offices in 
New Jersey. The postmasters are very well paid for the work 
that is done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Government pay the rent for all 
presidential post offices? 

x 7 0 TUTTLE. Yes; it makes an allowance also for light and 
eat, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. TUTTLE] says that, representing a district that is suburban 
to New York, the salaries of postmasters there are thereby de- 
creased. That is a novel idea to me. Having some observation 
of suburban districts around Chicago, a portion of which at one 
time were within my district, I learned that the salaries of the 
postmasters at all of these suburban towns were very largely 
increased, because the suburbanites would buy their postage 
stamps at the suburban office more conveniently than they 
would buy them in the city and carry them into the city, where 
the mail was canceled; and in all these suburban towns near 
the large centers the postmaster’s salary is not decreased, but 
. increased because of these receipts from the sale of 

mps. 

In the course of my life I was at one time in charge of a 
fourth-class and a ‘third-class post office. It was not under 
civil service, and it is a tribute to human nature to say that, 
notwithstanding all the assertions about people not resigning, 
I voluntarily quit the office to study law. I am not sure that it 
was wise. 

In many of these offices there is a considerable amount of ad- 
ditional work required beyond that of merely taking care of the 
patrons of the office. There are lots of third-class offices which 
in a way are terminal offices which have on extra amount of 
work to do, and these allowances that are made under the ex- 
isting law are usually made because of extra work to be per- 
formed at the particular office over that which is ordinarily 
required at the average third-class office. 

Now, we make an arbitrary limitation of the amount. I 
think possibly that may have been wise in the first place. It 
may be wise to keep an arbitrary limitation in the bill. And 
vet it is impossible to classify all of the third-class offices and 
say which one may need more money for actual service ren- 
dered and hit it right in every case. It must depend upon the 
particular facts of the case, and it seems to me that it would be 
wise and businesslike to leave it to the Post Office Department 
to determine what should be the allowance on account of special 
work at a particular post office. 

‘The facts in the past have shown that the department does 
not allow these maximum amounts simply because we permit it. 
The department in acting upon a case acts upon the merits of 
the case. It must have done so in the past. It is not a pro 
forma allowance. I can not see any objection to permitting 
the department in some case where it is now only authorized to 
allow $300 for extra service to allow $400 if, in the opinion 
of the department, the extra work required at that office justifies 
the allowance. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in reply to the 
statement of the gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. Mann], that it is 
proper to leave the whole matter in the discretion of the de- 
partment, and the department, in the exercise of its discretion, 
has especially recommended that no higher figure be given than 
that named in the bill now. It is known to all of us that when 
we use the language ™ fixed at a maximum figure.” the persons 
who are proposing to get the advantage of it always press to 
the limit. If the amount beyond which you can not go is $400, 
they will press for the $400, all of them, until they get it, or as 
nearly so as possfble. If you had made that limit $500 at that 
particular office, they would have pressed for $500. 

It is wise for us here to make that reasonable limit which the 
department proposes to us to make and which has seemed to it 
best as an administrative proposition, and I hope that the 
House will vote against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco], 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On page 
16, line 17, I move to strike out “$500” and insert 5600.“ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxeol. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
« ment, page 16, line 17, by striking out “$500” and inserting 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. TUTTLE] indicate that it is very wise that 
we have an arbitrary maximum. It also is a good argument 
to support the proposition of not undertaking to classify arbi- 
trarily all these offices, but to have some discretion left in the 
department. I am sure my friend from New Jersey, simply be- 
cause he can get men cheaply in his district, would not want to 
limit the department in paying what men are worth in other 
parts of the country. 

Now, he may be able to get a young man in his district, a 
competent young man, for deputy postmaster in one of these 
towns for $400, as he says. I do not know about his district; 
I will not speak for his district. He knows about it. But you 
can not do it in mine. It may be that because my country is a 
newer country wages and everything else are naturally higher 
there. . 

But take the arbitrary maximum in this class. There is not 
a deputy postmaster in any third-class office in my district that 
can afford to take the position for that amount, so the post- 
master is compelled to take part of his own salary to make up 
the difference. I do not know how it is in other districts. If 
you are satisfied in your own district, is there any reason why 
you should object to leaving it to the department to meet the 
necessities and demands of some other place? The gentleman 
says he thinks the salaries for these small post offices are too 
high, and he is against increasing salaries. Yet in this same 
bill which you bring in here you increase the salary of one 
man in the neighboring city of New York $600 a year, or from 
$3,200 to $3,800. Yet you object to the small salaries in the 
small towns. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Does the gentleman think that $3,800 is too 
much for a man who has charge of 3,000 men? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know, because I do not know what 
work he does. Neither does the gentleman know the work that 
is done in these smaller places, where they can not get men for 
$400 or $500. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I have lived all my life in small towns, hav- 
ing second and third class post offices. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not know anything about 
the West. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I believe that in my district the demands upon 
all persons because of the high cost of living are as great as in 
any part of the country. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman investigated the demands 
in Oklahoma? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I have not. 

Mr. WINGO. Or in Arkansas, or Missouri, or Texas, or Ten- 
nessee? The gentleman does not know anything about the 
demands out there. Now, I have investigated them. Of course 
you are going to vote this down. You are perfectly willing to 
increase the salaries in New York City and the other large 
cities. You are perfectly willing, you who cry economy, to 
increase the salaries of men in the larger cities, but you refuse 
to do justice to the postmasters and clerks in the smaller coun- 
try towns. You not only deny them justice, but in some in- 
stances the same men who vote for the increased salaries in the 
larger towns say that the men in the smaller towns are getting 
too much. To be frank with the gentleman, I have no patience 
with any such philosophy of economy as that. I believe that 
the man in a town of 3,500 is worth just as much as the man in 
a town of 35,000 or 3,500,000. It may be true that living 
expenses are higher in the larger city, and that ought to be 
taken into consideration in fixing the salaries for such a city; 
but when it comes down to a question of the worth of the 
man, there can not be such a great difference between those in 
the cities and those in the country towns, and no man can 
make me believe it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think the gentleman wishes to be fair. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to be fair. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is the gentleman’s reputation, and that 
is my observation of him. Now, when the gentleman says there 
is an increase of $600 in the large city offices he overlooks the 
fact that there is the absolute wiping out of a $4,000 position; 
that of the assistant postmaster. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true. 

Mr. GOULDEN. And the same man who occupies that place, 
according to the universal views expressed here, is expected to 
occupy this new position, and in most cases I am sure he de- 


serves it in every respect, but he will take the new position at a 
salary $200 less than he has been receiving. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, that involves the merits of a particular 
case, What I say is, if there is a particular case in Oklahoma, 
or Arkansas, or Tennessee, where it will require that a man be 
paid $600, do you not think you should allow the department to 
pare. some discretion in the matter, and not limit his pay to 


Mr. GOULDEN, I surely do, as I believe in a square deal all 
around, no matter what section is affected. 

Mr. WINGO. That is all I am trying to get. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas should try to array the country against the 
city. That is an old political dodge. Inasmuch as I represent a 
country district, I think I have a right to express my opinion 
on this subject. This supervisor in New York, whose salary of 
$3,800 the gentleman speaks of, has control of as many men as 
would be employed in a thousand post offices like the one the 
gentleman talks about. Proportionately, therefore, the salaries 
and allowances to the man in the country are very much greater 
everywhere than they are to the man in the city, and necessarily 
80. Now, some gentleman says he can not get men to take the 
positions. Why, take your clerks in the dry-goods stores in 
your town at home, or the accountants. I venture to say that 
there is not one in 50 among them who is getting $75 a month, 
and here this man gets $75 a month. 

Mr. RUCKER. How do you make $75 a month out of a 
salary of $300 a year? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

— WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
me 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 19, strike out “ 800” and insert 900.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] says I am trying to array the city against the town. 
I am not trying to do that, but I want to tell you that such 
unjust discriminations as you seek to make by this bill will 
justly make the country feel that it is not getting a square deal. 
The gentleman says that not one clerk or accountant in fifty in 
these towns is getting $75 a month. That statement shows that 
the gentleman knows absolutely nothſug about my district. 
3 I did not say no man,” I said “a majority of 

em.“ 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I win still let the statement stand. 

Mr. MOON. Then the gentleman has got a better district 
than I have. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; I moved from ‘Tennessee to Arkan- 
sas because Arkansas was the better State. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Tennessee is sorry to lose the gentleman, but 
sorry that he turns up, as he does, in Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. I had energy enough to get out of Tennessee 
and the gentleman had not. 

Mr. MOON. May I suggest to the gentleman that he ought 
not to go back on his old State. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going back on it. 

11 Mr. MOON. The gentleman knows what is said about the 
rds. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, I know what is said about the birds: and 
I know what is said about a certain animal, too. [Laughter.] 
But, seriously, gentlemen, here is a proposition; and I say there 
is not such a distinction between the salaries in the small towns 
as in the cities. I know there is a distinction to be made by 
reason of the increased cost of living, but there is not such a 
distinction as you make in this bill. Now, I am not speaking 
from guesswork. I know what I am talking about. I know 
one office where a postmaster gets up at 5 o'clock in the morning 
and stays in his office at work until 9 o’clock at night. He has 
two clerks in the office—one woman and one man—to help him. 
He is not given a sufficient allowance to pay for the man that is 
there. Now, this man can not afford to keep that post office. 
He can draw a bigger salary than he is now getting as mail 
clerk. He was appointed to that particular office because he is 
a competent man. I do not pick up any curbstone politician. 
You can do that; there are plenty of them in Tennessee and 
Arkansas and elsewhere, but when you put in a post office a 
competent man I say it is a false economy not to pay him suffi- 
cient to get competent clerk hire and keep that clerk’s services up 
to the standard of efficiency. I for one do not believe it is demo- 
cratic economy to practice economy at the expense of efficiency. 

I am willing to increase the salaries of New York, if it is 
necessary, to get efficient, competent men, but I think the Gov- 
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ernment ought to meet the emergency in the smaller offices. 
I do not believe that you ought to pay a Government employee 
less than he can get in a private employment, but you ‘ought to 
pay him the same amount that he would receive in a private 
employment if his services are worth that much. I know of 
an office in my own district where the allowance will not pay 
the man what he can get in private employment in the same 
class of work and for really shorter hours of service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wrnco) there were 12 ayes and 21 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 22, strike out the figures 600" and insert 900.“ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if any Member here believes 
that $50 a month is the maximum amount that should be paid 
deputy postmasters of the third-class offices, that that is the 
most they can honestly earn, why, you can vote down my amend- 
ment. $ ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WINdo) there were 9 ayes and 24 noes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

The question was taken, and tellers were refused. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class 
$5,400,000: Provided, That the Postmaster General may, 
bursement of the appropriation for such purposes, apply a part thereof 
to the purpose of leasing premises for the use of post offices of the 

rst, second, and third classes at a reasonable annual rental, to be 
paid quarterly for a term not exceeding 10 years; and that there shall 
not be allowed for the use of any third-class post office for rent a sum 
in excess of $500, nor more than $100 for fuel and light, in any one 
year, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 7, strike out “ 500" and insert “ 600.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the object of offering that 
amendment is that I know of cases where rents are legiti- 
mately higher than this maximum allowance. I have in mind 
one town where the rent of a 25 by 70 foot building is $50 a 
month, and that is what the merchants are paying. They are 
making an effort now, because of the burning of the old post- 
office, to get a new site. It is a town of about 15 years of age, 
and the wooden part has been burned away, and there is noth- 
ing but brick buildings left, and has not been for a few years. 
The maximum allowance is $600 for rent, fuel, and light. He 
can rent a building now for $50 a month. I do not believe the 
Government ought to pay any less than what the rents of the 
building will bring in town. I know some instances where the 
Government pays more, but in many instances the Government 
ean not get rents of a suitable character. In that town you have 
to go on a side street, in an out-of-the-way place, in order to get 
a rent at that price. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think the fact that 
the law authorizes the Postmaster General to make a lease for 
10 years is of some importance in connection with the owner- 
ship of buildings? Is it not better for him to make a lease for 
$500 a year for 10 years than to make shorter leases at a higher 
rate? 

Mr, WINGO. That is true in the old settled community, but 
in towns which are just developed no man will bid for a 10- 
year contract. Five years is as long as you can get a bid on a 
contract. I have in mind a man who says that he will not bid 
for a longer contract than five years, because he knows the town 
is going to grow up, that another railroad is sure to come 
through there, and it will be the junction of several roads. Of 
course he would be foolish to tie himself up for 10 years. I 
think he would be foolish to tie himself up for five years. But 
you ought to have some latitude so that the department can 
meet just such a situation, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, this is not a new item. This is 
exactly the amount that has been carried for years, and the 
amount the department finds sufficient to meet the demands 
along this line. On account of the growth of this service there 
have been some $200,000 added to this appropriation. Unless the 
department—and it does it as often as we ought to want it to 
do it—demands more money for the service down there, it seems 
to me this House ought not to insist upon first endowing the 
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department with appropriations it does not want and does not 
ask for and does not need. I am surprised at my friend from 
Arkansas. He makes his district out to be in worse condition, 
so far as these nmtters are concerned, than any other district 
in the country. It must be an isolated case. The demand is not 
made anywhere else. The department is not asking for any 
more money, it is not needing any more money, and it is not 
wanting any more money, and why should we give it any more 
money? To do so would be only upon one theory, and that is 
that we know more about the administrative work down there 
than those people do themselves, that we know they ought to 
have more money and ought to spend more money than they do 
expend. I am not willing to take that position. I am always 
glad to know when they have a decrease, and I am well enough 
pleased to know that they are not asking for any more than in 
previous years. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 8, strike out $100" and insert $150.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] does me an injustice in his inference that if we 
support the amendment it will be upon the ground that we know 
more about it than the department. That is not true; but I 
think I know more about towns in my district than the gentle- 
man does or that the department does. I think I know more 
about my district than he does. Of course it is an isolated 
instance. My whole plea is to allow the department sufficient 
latitude to meet these emergencies. Here is a proposition for 
fuel and light. I will tell you how they have to do. The mer- 
chants in the towns have to go down in their pockets and pay 
the man who furnishes these buildings with heat and light. 
The department will have to admit that. You can not get light 
and fuel in a good many towns for $100 a year. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is the fuel question an especially pressing one 
in this town of which the gentleman speaks? 

Mr. WINGO. I am not speaking about that, but you can 
find plenty of cases in your own district where light and fuel 
ean not be had for $100. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. He will find hereafter that it 
„ be had in sufficient quantities for that sum. [Laugh- 
er. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not intend to stir up any unpleasant fore- 
bodings, but it is a fact that in most towns the merchants 
chip in and help pay the owner of the building, so that they 
will be able to get the post office on their streets. In other 
words, you take up a collection to support the Federal Govern- 
ment’s business in a town. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] has several times referred to what the department 
has asked for and what they have not, and I sometimes wonder 
whether it is possible to tell what the department asks for 
and what it does not. While this may not be strictly in order, 
it will have to come in at some time during the debate. In 
the recent report of the Postmaster General, on page 1, he says 
that the audited expenditures for the year amounted to two 
hundred and eighty-three million dollars and odd and that the 
adjusted losses due to fire, burglary, and so forth, amounted 
to $14,333.46. I call attention especially to the adjusted losses 
due to fire, burglary, and so forth. That is on the first page 
of the Postmaster General's report, page 3 in the pamphlet. 
On page 4 of the pamphlet we find again, reported revenues, 
two hundred and eighty-seven million and odd dollars and 
charges against revenues for losses due to fire, burglary, and so 
forth, $14,333.46. That is the same amount, the same item, 
on pages 3 and 4 of the report. On page 54 of the report we 
find the same thing repeated. Excess of revenue over ex- 
penditures, 1914, four million and odd dollars, and amount of 
losses due to fire, burglary, bad debts, and so forth, $14,333.46, 
When I read this same item in three different places in the 
Postmaster General’s report I assumed—temporarily, at least— 
that it was correct, that they had given the figures correctly 
three times. It is very unusual to set down any set of figures 
three times in the report of the Postmaster General. He gave 
the same figures three times for the amount of loss by fire, 
burglary, and so forth, as $14,333.46. I then recalled that I 
had read on page 49 of this report the following statement: 


The Postmaster General is authorized by law to reimburse per 
masters for losses of Government funds and stamp supplies resulting 
from “fire, burglary, or other unavoidable casualty,” and for losses of 
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such funds in transit to their designated depositories. The total num- 

ber of claims received during the year was 1,467, an increase of 66 over 

the previous year and the largest number ever received in any one year. 

Claims to the number of 959 were settled, of which 722 ms, aggre- 

gating $112,999.54, were allowed. 

Then I picked up the report of claims of postmasters for 
losses on money by fires, and so forth, in the letter of trans- 
mittal from the Postmaster General, which gives the total of 
all of these, and it concludes by giving the total of $112,999.54. 
Three times the Postmaster General reported the amount as 
$14,333.46, and twice he has reported it at $112,999.54. I do 
not criticize the Postmaster General. Undoubtedly he obtained 
the information from his subordinate officers; but does he get 
one set of figures from one set of officers and another set of 
figures from another set of officers? I question whether the 
Post Office Department always knows what it is asking for, 
or whether we can tell what it is asking for, when on a small 
item like that three times the Postmaster General reports 
$14,333.46, and twice he reports $112,999.54 in the same report, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 17. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. It might 
serve the useful purpose of getting more Members in here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas demands 
tellers, 

The question was taken, and tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For horse-hire allowance, the hiring of driving and the rental of 
vehicles, $2,600,000, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
Strike out the word “driving” and insert the word “ drivers.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Page 17, line 24, strike out the word “ driving” and insert the word 
“ drivers.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For car fare and bicycle allowance, $565,000. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out, in line 1, 
page 18, after the word “fare,” the words “and bicycles.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 1, strike out the words “and bicycles.” 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman the reason for this? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; the reason for this is, the bicycle allowance 
is covered in another item. 

Mr. MANN. Does the amount remain the same? 

Mr..MOON. The amount is reduced. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For per diem allowance of 2 assistant superintendents, while actu- 
ally traveling on official business away from their home, their official 
domicile, and their 1 at a rate to be fixed by the Postmaster 
General, not to exceed $3 per day, and for their necessary official ex- 
pu Sonn by their per diem allowance, not exceeding $500; 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
„82.600 and inserting in lieu thereof “ $2,120.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Zi 2 on page 22, in line 7, by striking out $2,660" and inserting 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

For inland transportation of mall by electric and cable cars, $851,000, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move at this point to strike out 
“$851,000” and insert “ $845,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman withhold his amend- 
ment until after the Clerk finishes the reading of the paragraph? 

Mr. MOON. I thought on yesterday a ruling was made that 
we should stop before the proviso, although at that time I 
thought the better practice was to conclude the reading of the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. This appears to be a little different case, 
if the gentleman will pardon the Chair, the Clerk will finish the 
reading of the paragraph, and then the gentleman can offer his 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inland transportation of mail by electric and cable cars, $851,000: 
Provided, That the rate of compensation to be paee per mile shall not 
exceed the rate now paid to companies performing such service, except 


that the Postmaster General, in cases where the quantity of mail is 
large and the number of 9 poma numerous, may, in his dis- 


cretion, authorize payment for e ouch service at a rate per mile 

not to exceed one-third above the rate per mile now paid for closed- 

pouch service; and for mail cars and apartments carrying the mails, 
not to exceed the rate of 1 cent per linear foot per popii of travel: 
8 That the rates for electric car service on routes over 
20 miles in length outside of cities shall not exceed the rates paid for 
service on steam railroads: Provided, however, That -not to exceed 
$15,000 of the sum hereby appropriated may be expended, in the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General, where unusual conditions exist or 
where such service will be more expeditious and efficient and at no 
greater cost than otherwise, and not to exceed $100,000 of this appro- 
priation may be expended for regulation screen or motor screen wagon 
service which may authorized in lieu of electric or cable car service. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, line 9, page 22, 
by striking out the figures “$851,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘ $845,000.” ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 2. 5 À “ $851,000” 

x, 4845 AH ne In line 9, by striking out “$851,000” and inserting 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: j 
The e eet for two delegates to the International Postal Unton 

at Madrid to be appointed by the Postmaster General from the Post Office 

Department, made by the act of August 24, 1912, making appropriations 

for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1913, and for other purposes, is hereby continued and shall be 

available for such convention when it shall be held. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. What does this International Postal Union pro- 
pose to do? 

Mr. MOON. It proposes to make agreements and conventions 
in reference to transportation of mails, postage, and interchange 
of mails between the respectivè countries participants in such 
conventions, and many other things that pertain to the foreign 
postal service. 

7 7 FOSTER. Well, how much appropriation was made in 
Mr. MOON. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much has been used? 

Mr. MOON. Why, there has not been any convention held, 
and there may not be any the next time. 

Mr. FOSTER. And this is to make arrangement between this 
country and foreign countries—— 

Mr. MOON. Yes; in the event the war ends. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Illinois will 
recall that two years ago there was a contest over this, and we 
Pe the amount of appropriation proposed from $10,000 to 

Mr. FOSTER. That is my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. And $5,000 is all right for the convention if held. 

Mr. FOSTER. So we have not spent any of the money? 

Mr. MOON. None; we have not had a convention. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say further, 
in reply to my colleague's question, that these conventions have 
fixed the postal rate between all the members of the union, and 
unless we are in the union we can not get advantage of the 
rates that are fixed by the Postal Union. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For travel and miscellan 
of the Second Assistant eee 44.000. 4 R 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question for information. Is there any provision in here re- 
garding terminals for circularized matter? I have had a good 
deal of complaint about the sending of circulars through thé 
res on account of the delay in getting them to their destina- 

ons, 

Mr. MOON. I €o not know of any provision of that sort. 

Mr. CULLOP. As I understand it, there has been some new 
regulation made by which circulars sent out either pass directly 
through the town or city for which they are intended and to 
which they are addressed to a terminal, and there a redistribu- 
tion takes place, and in that way the distribution of these 
through the mails is very much delayed, to the great incon- 
venience and sometimes injury to the patrons of the service. 

Mr. MOON. That would be purely an administrative pre Ho- 
sition, of which this committee would not take cognizance unless 
it was brought expressly before it. I know of no complaint of 
that kind before the committee. 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, I did not know whether there was any 
provision in this bill for the regulation of that matter or not. 

- Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. CULLOP. From the complaints I have received from the 
patrons of the department, it seems to me that there ought to 
be some change made in the regulations regarding this service. 
As I understand it now, terminals are established over the coun- 
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try for the purpose of handling the circularized matter that is 
sent out from the wholesale houses and other businesses which 
circularize the country; which very much delays the distribution. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman may be speaking of the general 
terminal service that is supplied in a great many cities, and 
not merely to circulars, but to all classes of mail. 

Mr. CULLOP. This seems to have applied largely to the 
mail for circulars. For instance, I had a letter the other day 
in which it was stated that the circulars sent out for a certain 
meeting of importance passed through the town on to the ter- 
minal, were stored away there some time for redistribution and 
for retransportation, an additional cost, and they arrived at 
their destination three days after the convention was over and 
too late for use. 

Mr. MOON. That is a matter for the department. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is that kind of practice going on in the 
service? It seems to me it ought to be regulated in some way, 
or at least stopped, so that the people would have prompt 
service for which they pay. I have been looking through this 
bill to see if there is anything on that subject and have failed 
to find anything, and consequently I ask the chairman of the 
committee for information on the subject. 

Mr. MOON. I would say to the gentleman there is nothing 
in the bill on that subject of which I am aware. I never heard 
the question presented before. 

Mr. CULLOP. I could show the gentleman, I think, some 
pretty strong letters condemning the matter very thoroughly 
and, further, showing an improvement should be made in this 
branch of the service, in order that it fulfill the requirements 
of the public and serve the convenience of the people who pay 
for the service. The efficiency of this department should be 
zealously guarded, and wherever improvement can be made it 
should be done and opportunity for criticism removed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman; I move to strike out the 
last word. 

In reference to the matter spoken of by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] I have, contrary to the experience of the 
chairman of the committee, received many complaints concern- 
ing the matter of delayed distribution of mail. 

Mr. MOON. I have no doubt of that. However, J have not 
had them. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have heard of complaints that the dis- 
tribution of mail has been delayed in the different terminal 
offices. Now, the cause for that, I will say to the gentleman 
from Indiana, so far as I can learn, arises from the efforts of 
the Post Office Department to save space in the railway post- 
office cars. It is a fact that since the addition of parcel post 
to the mails a great deal of space is required, and if all the 
space that they could conveniently use were allowed for dis- 
tributing mail en route, then the railway post-office car service 
would be greatly augumented. This would add expense. But 
in order to overcome that tendency which has developed by 
reason of the parcel post the department has made an effort to 
do the distributing in place of having it done on the moving 
cars, in the terminals. It has been a subject of complaint 
in the large cities, like St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Chicago. In 
one instance, in Chicago, circulars which, for instance, an- 
nounced an event for the 10th of the month, had been mailed 
on the 5th and not distributed until after the event. . 

Mr, CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. In inaugurating that system the department, 
I should think, would economize very much, because they are 
hauling, in many instances, this matter addressed to some 
town and through it to some terminal. It is there stowed 
away and in the course of business redistributed, hauled back 
part of the way over the same road, for which the Government 
has to pay, to the town to which it was addressed, and has 
been delayed, in many instances, several days, and both the 
work and the expenses multiplied for handling it; whereas if 
they had the distribution of it in the car and would drop the 
matter at the destination to which it was addressed they would 
save that expense of duplicating the hauling and the handling. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a matter of administration. 
There is no doubt but there is a great deal of delay since the 
addition of the parcel post, because of the distribution in the 
terminals. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 


Mr. STEENERSON. There is nothing in the para h un- 
der consideration relating to this matter, 8 8 
entirely to a different subjeet. 

Mr. CULLOP. I did not contend there was anything in this 
paragraph, but I asked for information on the subject, and de- 
sired to call the attention of the committee to the service, about 
which there is a great deal of complaint. 

Now, while we are on that subject, I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to another matter. A great many complaints 
have been made lately about losing parcel-post packages in 
transportation. I have had a number of those recently, in 
which they seem to have been lost—at least they did not reach 
their destination. They were either lost or stolen. Has the 
gentleman any complaints of that kind? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I want to finish what I have to 
Say on the other matter first. There is nothing in this para- 
graph, but it is important that we should consider this feature 
of administration. The committee did not deem it necessary 
to provide any new legislation to remedy the defect, because it 
can be remedied by administrative action. If they will au- 
thorize or order sufficient distributing space in railway post- 
office cars, the distribution need not be delayed. But it is a 
fact, as stated by the gentleman from Indiana, that there is 
considerable complaint on this score. 

As to the loss of packages, of course that is an incident to the 
business, and the parties have the right to insure them. It 
does not require any legislation. That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


py of letter carriers, substitutes for carriers on annual leave. 
charge of substatio: and tolls i 
$54,700,000: Provided. EETA 


For 
clerks 
Service, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] is recognized. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MOON. I am making the point of order. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CaNDLER] need not bother himself 
about that. I have the floor. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not the floor on the point of 
order. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. I make the point of order. That is what I rose 
for, exactly. I make the point of order on that part of the 
section commencing on line 13 with “Provided further,” and 
the balance of the paragraph. That is subject to a point of 
order. The rule does not cover it, and I do not care to discuss 
the question, but ask that it be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] makes the point of order on the language pending in the 
bill, on page 25, line 13, commencing with the words “Provided 
further,” to the end of the paragraph. The Chair thinks the 
language is subject to a point of order. It is new legislation. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word just simply to remark that I rose for 
the purpose of making that point of order, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee was recognized and started to make some re- 
marks. I did not know whether be was going to make a point 
of order or not, and therefore I insisted on the point of order, 
and he said I need not trouble about it, that he was going to 
make it, and, of course, that was satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inland transportation by star routes (excepting service in 
Alaska), including temporary service to newly. established offices, 
$9,000,000 : Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 


pended for continuance of any star-route service the 8 of which 
shall be served entirely by the extension of Rural Delivery Service, nor 
shall any of said sum be expended for the establishment of new star- 
route service for a patronage which is already entirely served by Rural 
Delivery Service. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHNsON] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Amend, on page 25, line 22, after the word “ offices," by striking 
out “ $9,000,000 “ and inserting “ $9,100,000," with the proviso: Pro- 
vided, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is author- 
ized to provide difficult experimental or emergency mail service in 
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mountainous States in such manner as he may deem advisable without 
advertising therefor.” 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment adds $100,000 to the general appropriation to provide for 
certain emergencies for star routes, and in doing so it follows 
the language in this bill by which some freedom is allowed in 
arranging for a mail service in Alaska. 

During the general debate I told of several routes which had 
collapsed on account of the weight ef parcel-post matter sent 
in from the outside. Various offers have been made to the Post 
Office Department to revive, maintain, and serve these routes in 
the mountainous country. In one case I understand the Forest 
Service maintains, over the very road where the post-office peo- 
ple can not maintain a route, a pack-horse train at regular in- 
tervals, paying for the use of horses $1 each and feed, and to 
the owner of the horses $75 a month, and to the driver or leader 
of the pack train $60 a month. Now, here comes a man with an 
offer to revive the mail service along that very route for less than 
the rates paid by the Forest Service. He offers to convey the 
mail for $60 a month and 50 cents a day and feed per horse 
required. That is $15 less than is paid for the man owning 
the horse, and 50 cents a day less for each horse, and he agrees 
to use only as many horses as the parcel-post business which 
has to be done may require. That must not be done by experi- 
mental arrangement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is this parcel post carried at a profit or at a 
loss to the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
variably at a loss. f 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it necessary for the 
Government to provide sufficient means to carry into a moun- 
tainous country like that all of the supplies that are carried 
under the guise of parcel post where it will cost probably 
twenty times as much to carry as the Government receives 
from it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I certainly do. If the 
parcel post is established on a 50-pound basis, and the bulk of 
it originates in a city, and the people in nonsparsely settled 
districts have the benefit of that service, certainly the people 
in the sparsely settled districts should also have the benefit of 
the same service. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the people in the nonsparsely settled 
districts or in the thickly settled districts are not asking for an 
exception to be made to the general rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. 

Mr. MANN. Now, if the Government is carrying these par- 
cels out there—which means practically all the supplies they 
get there—a man who lives upon the top of a mountain would 
be foolish if he were to refuse to let the Government carry his 
supplies up to him for one twenty-fifth of what it costs him to 
do it. Should he furnish the rule by which he should secure 
both mail service and supplies? Should he not be compelled tg 
choose between the two? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
any other kind. 

Mr. MANN. It is because of his attitude on the parcel post, 
because he wants his supplies taken up. 

If you were to let this work out by contract under such cir- 
cumstances, the Government will carry all supplies to all por- 
tions of the country where it is very expensive to take them. 
Perhaps that is what the Government will be brought to 
eventually, but I doubt whether you will ever get the chance 
to do it without letting a contract. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, will the gentleman al- 
low me in turn to ask him a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How does the Post Office De- 
partment now go about it in arranging for carrying parcel post 
at 2 cents a pound in addition to paying on a bid contract for 
carrying the rest of the mail? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that there is anything in the law 
that forbids it. If there is, I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


It is carried almost in- 


He gets no mail service of 


I desire two minutes more. 


I want to call the attention of gentlemen who come from some 


of the larger cities to the fact that one of the things that 
LII——-49 


breaks down the parcel post in these outlying districts is the 
sending out of mail-order catalogues, each one of which weighs 
as much as a brick, thereby inducing these people in the far-off. 
districts to send off their money in payment for more mail 
packages which come back and further break down the service. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. FOWLER. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman is not proceeding in order. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed in order for two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. JoHNson] may proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have 
presented the amendment to this paragraph in good faith. It 
carries the same verbiage as the bill carries for the benefit of 
Alaska, and it has reference to a district that is 20,000 square 
miles in extent, the remote portions of which are entitled to 
the maintenance of their star routes so they may receive let- 
ters and papers. ‘The residence there did not invent the parcel 
post and they are not responsible for the collapse of several 
routes, K 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? à 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the business that goes into that section 
drummed up by the mail-order houses or does it originate 
there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
mail-order houses, of course. 

Mr. MOORE. If the mail-carrying business is conducted at 
a loss, as the gentleman indicates, two parties are getting the 
benefit of it—the mail-order house and the persons to whom the 
packages are delivered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and on top of that the 
Government owns half of the property and resources out there, 
which further deprives these people of a chance to develop 
their localities. 

Mr. MOORE. Is there no other way by which the people 
can get their supplies? Are there no local stores or agencies, or 
do they require these mail-order supplies in order to exist? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are small but good 
stores away out, we will say, 30 miles from the railroad, origi- 
nally doing a fair sort of business and carrying a fair stock. 
The parcel post has in many cases greatly reduced their busi- 
ness, so that a storekeeper who was doing a business of 
$50,000 a year has had his business reduced to $20,000 or even 
$15,000 a year. 

Mr. MOORE. Ought we not to have some consideration for 
that local storekeeper? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think so; and I think the 
United States is big enough so that its mail service ought not 
to be carried with the intention of endeavoring to show a profit. 
I believe that the far-off man on a rural route is entitled to 
his parcel-post service the same as he was entitled to his letters 
before the parcel post broke down the whole mail service on 
certain of these routes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON] 
referred to the carrying of mail-order catalogues, and I think 
it is worth while to make an observation on the subject. 

Mail-order catalogues are third-class matter. They are very 
large and very heavy. The gentleman from Washington said 
that one would weigh as much as a brick. Well, I am inclined 
to think it would be a Hghtweight brick that would compare 
with a mail-order catalogue. These catalogues were not in- 
cluded in the parcel-post law. I was one of those who insisted 
in private that the parcel-post law should not be so drawn as 
to include the mail-order house catalogues. I thought the mafl- 
order houses were getting enough benefit out of the parcel-post 
law without reducing the cost to them of carrying their cata- 
logues over the country at the expense of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I think it used to cost almost 40 cents in postage to 
carry one of these heavy catalogues of a big mail-order house 
as third-class matter. ’ 

Under the construction which Postmaster General Burleson 
made of the parcel-post law he issued an order covering third- 
class matter into the parcel post. What is now being done is 
that the mail-order houses, instead of sending their catalogues 
from their home city and paying even parcel-post rates ou them, 


It is drummed up by the 
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which would be considerably less than the third-class rate, are 
sending them by freight to different parts of the country, so 
that they get the local parcel-post rate; and where the Govern- 
ment used to get in the neighborhood of 40 cents for carrying a 
catalogue it now carries it for, I think, 2 or 3 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ts it not a fact that the great 
mail-order houses do the same thing in the distribution of mer- 
chandise by mail—shipping it in carload lots by freight to dis- 
tributing points, like Seattle, for instance? 

Mr. MANN. They did not ship it otherwise before the parcel- 
post law was passed. Here is a plain discrimination in the 
interest of the mail-order houses. Though I do not think that 
was the intention of the Post Office Department, that is the 
result, because now they send their catalogues at a cost very 
much below what it was before and the Government practically 
loses all the money which it formerly received, which was a very 
large amount. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Can the gentleman give us any 
idea how much the Government has lost? 

Mr. MANN. I have not computed it. I do not know. Of 
course the mail-order houses are in my town. I am not attack- 
ing them. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I did not know but the gentleman 
had an idea how much the Government was losing by this. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes a 
point of order on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr, Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Illinois I wish to say that the Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of this matter stated at the hearing that in- 
stead of it costing the Government more by reason of the cata- 
logues being withdrawn from the mail and shipped by freight 
it was gaining by it. It was a saving to the Government, 
because it reduces the railway mail pay very largely, and he 
said the saving in that way was more than enough to make 
up for the loss of postage on the catalogues. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. How much did he say they were 
making on it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. He did not go into details, but he stated 
that the saving in railway mail pay would more than make up 
for the lost postage. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. That statement is not correct as compared with 
the mail-order catalogues treated as third-class matter. Everyone 
familiar with the Post Office Department knows that the third- 
class matter has always more than paid its way. Taking mail- 
order catalogues out of third-class matter and authorizing them 
to be sent at parcel-post rates and sent as they are now sent 
very greatly reduces the income of the Government without any 
corresponding reduction of the expenses of the Government, and 
if the First Assistant Postmaster General or any other Assistant 
Postmaster General states to the contrary he does not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tenenssee makes the 
point of order against the amendment. The Chair thinks that 

it provides for a service not provided for by law, and therefore 
the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

r m 1 dell towns 
„ü ] ͤ⁴ ].... eee 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee concerning 
the paragraph just read. Under this bill, as I understand it, 
because of the provision on page 16, the proviso that in the 
disbursement of this appropriation no employee shall be paid 
at a rate higher than $600 per annum, then the man who de- 
livers the mail in the experimental delivery service of towns 
and villages can not receive à compensation of more than $600 
per year, or $50 a month. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think that has any relation to the sub- 
ject at all. 


Mr. CULLOP. I understand that is the highest compensatica 
that can be paid for such service, 


Mr. MOON. The gentleman is speaking of the proviso with 
relation to compensation of clerical service in third-class 
offices. This is an entirely new proposition. 

Mr. CULLOP. Some time ago I had established in a town 
in my district a village delivery system. When it came to 
getting some one to perform the duties of carrier to distribute 
the mail the department said that under the provision of the 
Post Office bill the man could not receive a compensation of 
more than $50 a month. Certainly no one will contend that a 
man who can perform that service is not worth more than $50 
a month, and a compensation of that kind is wholly inadequate. 

In this case I have in mind they were unable to get a man 
to perform the duties at that compensation. I know of no 
other provision controlling it than the one I have just read, 
because he is an employee in that office, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of that office for which he makes the delivery, and the pro- 
viso in this section applies to the third-class offices, and simply 
makes it impossible for him to be paid more than $50 a month 
for that service. The carriers are employees of the offices in a 
sense, as I understand, by construction of law with reference 
to that matter; and if that be true that he can not receive 
more than $50 a month, this provision for trial delivery in 
post offices of the second and third class is a failure. It 
could not be made workable, for the reason that the compensa- 
tion is such that no man able to perform the duties will accept 
the position. I would like to know if there is any other pro- 
vision that regulates the pay of these men engaged in delivery 
work. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think the matter has any relation one 
to the other at all. This is an experimental fund, separate and 
distinct from all others, to provide for a service in the towns 
and villages for post offices of the second and third class, and 
$200,000 is appropriated for that purpose. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral can use the fund at any place he sees fit, and I think he 
could make compensation regardless of the section to which 
the gentleman refers. Whether the Postmaster General does or 
not, I can not inform the gentleman from Indiana, but I do 
know that under this provision it is the purpose of the depart- 
ment, as I am advised, to use the rural letter carrier for the per- 
formance of this duty—to throw these villages into the position 
of a rural route, and the routes will be changed in length in 
accordance with the services performed, so as to get a proper 
length of route and get the pay allowed under the statute. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that if that is the proposed plan you might as well 
abolish the attempt to have a village delivery, for the reason 
that in these villages they ought to have two or three deliveries 
a day. Mails coming to business men require prompt delivery, 
and they either ought to have a reasonable number of deliveries, 
or they ought to have none, so that they can go to the office and 
get their own mail. If we were to have only one delivery by 
a rural carrier who makes his trip out in the morning and back 
in the afternoon, the people will get no benefit from it. 

Mr. MOON. You can have two deliveries a day, which is 
sufficient in any town or village. 

Mr. CULLOP. It may be and it may not be. Mails coming 
to and going out of town must determine the necessity of the 
number of deliveries as well as the times of arrival and de- 
parture of the mails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. I want to state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that this is purely an experimental proposition. It is not suffi- 
ciently developed to determine whether the service will be 
justified or not. It may be and it may not. The sum of money 
is to be used the best way that the department can determine 
and get the most feasible means of carrying on this work for 
that class of people who do not now have the benefit of a city 
delivery or rural delivery. It is under the experimental propo- 
sition and definite plans can not well be established. 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, certainly the gentleman from Tennessee 
will agree that if the pay of these men is limited to $50 a 
month, or $600 a year, you will not have any experimental 
service. You will not get the opportunity to try it ont as is 
desired, for the reason that you can not get competent men to 
do the work for that sum of money. No one can afford to 
accept the position on any such meager compensation as that. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 
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Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Where does the gentleman get the 
information that they are limited to $600? = 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, from the one established in my district, 
where the postmaster was instructed to select a man for carry- 
ing the mail or making the delivery, and he was instructed that 
the department would only pay $50 a month. The postmaster 
could not find a man competent for the place who would accept 
it for that compensation. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Was that experimental? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; that was to establish a village delivery 
system. It is perfectly needless to talk about getting men to 
perform such a service for $50 a month. The laborer ought to 
be worthy of his hire, and he ought to have a reasonable com- 
pensation for the service that he renders. 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman from Indiana will pardon 
me, I want to say that we have an experimental service in my 
own town, where the carrier receives more than $50 a month; 
I think he receives $60 or $70 a month. 

Mr, CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, in the instance I speak of, one 
that has come under my own observation, the postmaster was 
instructed that he could not pay more than $50 a month. He 
promptly wrote to me that he could not get a man to perform 
the service for that price. It was in a mining territory. There 
are large coal interests there. The mails are heavy and wages 
are high. The men employed in the mines get large pay, and 
consequently he could find no man suitable for this position at 
$50 a month. That is not sufficient pay for this work. It ought 
to be a larger compensation. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the population in this town? 

Mr. CULLOP. Thirty-five hundred. , 

Mr. GOULDEN. And that in the town of the gentleman fro 
Missouri is twenty-five hundred. 

Mr. CULLOP. The population of the place I refer to is 
thirty-five hundred, It is a rapidly growing town, where there 
are large mining interests and great mercantile business. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that there is no 
limitation fixed by law for compensation for services under this 
experimental proposition. The trouble with the gentleman is 
not with the law, but he would better wrestle with the Post- 
master General and get a little more money for his man. 

Mr. CULLOP. I undertake to say that under the construction 
of this proviso on page 15 of this bill a basis can be found to 
construe it to apply to this very matter. While it says that in 
the disbursement of this appropriation no employee shall be 
paid at a rate higher than $600 per annum, that will or may be 
construed to apply to this very kind of service, and if it is so 
construed, then this man can not get a larger salary than $50 a 
month for this work, which is wholly inadequate. I do not 
know whether the construction would actually hold good, if 
tested; but as long as the Post Office Department exercises its 
right to so construe it the other party is helpless to get away 
from that construction. I insist that it is wrong. If it is to be 
held to apply, then all can see it is an instrument of harm 
rather than benefit. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to see my friend put 
himself in a bad attitude here. I have insisted from the begin- 
ning, as a matter of legal construction, that his proposition is 
different from the proposition that is before us. Here is the 
report of the department for village-delivery service in operation 
December 1, 1914. The gentleman has a town called Garrett in 
Indiana, has he not? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; but it is not in my district. 

Mr. MOON. They pay that carrier $700 a year. 

Mr. CULLOP. Look at the town of Jasonville, which is in 
my district, and see what they pay him there. 

45 MOON. Jasonville has probably less population than the 
other. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; Jasonville is a town of 3,500 population. 

Mr. MOON. Jasonville, $600. There is another place in 
Indiana where they have two carriers, $1,200. 

Mr. CULLOP. The Jasonville carrier is paid at the rate of 
$600, which is wholly inadequate. 

Mr. MOON. But that is a matter of complaint with the 
department. If the gentleman wants more money, he should go 
down and get it. It is there. 

Mr. CULLOP. But suppose they do not give it to me? The 
result is the public suffers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. ‘Then the gentleman is in bad luck. In every 
State in the Union where this service is in force there are 
places where the compensation is more than $600. 

2 SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Would the gentleman oppose an 
amendment increasing the appropriation beyond $200,000. as 
provided for in the bill? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. I can not agree to any increase. This is 
purely experimental, and I think we ought to have the final 
report on the experimental service and determine whether it is 
effectual or abandon the experimental proposition. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Can the gentleman state when 
that report is expected? i 

Mr. MOON. I can not say; but I should say that we ought to 
have it before a great while. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
8 amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 26, line 5, by striking out all of lines 5, 6, and 7. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the argument 
that we have just heard shows that this experimental rural 
service in villages is largely unnecessary. We decide we can 
not have routes in mountainous countries, so why go on with 
an experiment in villages at a cost of $200,000, when there is a 
general demand that the United States save every penny of its 
income? Here is a chance to save $200,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rental and purchase of canceling machines and baling presses, 
including cost of power in rented buildings, motors, repairs to motors, 
and miscellaneous expenses of installation and operation, $300,000. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on 29, line 6, word ru * 

3 ns A i n pame a soe 6, e 29.800 99 d`“ operation,” by striking 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Chairman, this is in the interest of econ- 
omy, because this additional $25,000 is required for the pur- 
chase of baling presses to supply first and second class post 
offices in the country. The committee favor this addition, and 
undoubtedly a great saving will result. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I notice the item for baling presses. I really 
do not know what a baling press is in a post office. Will the 
gentleman explain it? 

Mr. TUTTLE. It appears that the waste paper which accu- 
mulates in the post offices at the present time is either given 
away, burned, or otherwise not accounted for. It will bring 
about 12 cents a hundred pounds not baled, but if baled the 
price will be from 24 to 35 cents a hundred pounds. In Chicago 
it is as high as 45 cents a hundred. These baling presses are in 
use commercially by most of the large stores and industrial 
concerns. They may be operated by the laborers, and cost 
from $15 up. Those now installed in the post offices, I think, 
average about $22 apiece, but there are only 146 of them in the 
service. 

The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General estimates that 
$25,000 will equip the first and second class post offices of the 
country and will undoubtedly result in a saving of from $100,000 
to $200,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from New Jersey a question. I see this 
item contains a provision for buying of canceling machines. 
Can the gentleman inform us what the department is doing in 
reference to buying canceling machines or whether they are 
going ahead and renting machines at the present time? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I regret I can not inform the gentleman. 
Maybe the chairman can do so. 

Mr. MOON. They are buying most of them. 

Mr. FOSTER. I mean the little hand machines which the 
Government rents for, I think, something like $90 apiece per 
annum. As I understand, Congress has fixed the maximum price 
that can be paid for canceling machines at $270? 

Mr. MOON. That is the gentleman’s own amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is the reason I am asking how they 
are getting along. 

Mr. MOON. They are getting along very well. They have 
been renting them, but now they have reached the point where 
they think it is better for them to buy them. 

Mr. FOSTER. So I now understand they are buying these 
machines instead of renting them. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; they are buying them. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are running them themselves, and they 
are getting along much better. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That if the revenues of the Post Office Department shall be insufficient 
to meet the appropriations made by this act a sum equal to such de- 
ficiency of the revenue of said department is y appropriated, to be 


money in the Treasury not otherwise a riated, to 
cleneles in the revenues for the Post “Office Department 


paid out of an 


supply said d 
fort e year vite June’ 30, 1915, and the sum needed may be ad- 
vanced to the Post Office Department upon requisition of the Postmaster 


General. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that he has the wrong fiscal year named 
in this paragraph, which provides for paying out of the reve- 
nues a deficiency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. It 
should be 1916. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to the gentleman. 
That is a mistake in printing. I move to amend by inserting 
“16” instead of “15.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, line 18, strike out 15 and insert “16.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed'to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. That hereafter the Postmaster General may establish, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, one or more branch 
offices, nonaccounting offices, or stations of any post office for the trans- 
action of such postal business as may be required for the convenience 
of the public. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the meaning of this section, may I ask, in refer- 
ence to the establishment of branch offices, nonaccounting offices, 
and so forth? Also, what is the meaning in connection with the 
next section? Some one stated on the floor here the other day 
that under this section 3 it would be possible for the Postmaster 
General to abolish all offices in a county except one post office, 
and have the others as branch offices, which might be quite an 
economy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I can state to my colleague 
in answer to the question that from the reply of the Assistant 
Postmaster General these nonaccounting branch offices were 
just contract stations. 

Mr. MANN. But contract stations are already authorized 
and appropriated for, and this can not apply to contract sta- 
tions, becanse they are authorized under existing law, and this 
bill carries an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what he said these were. 

Mr. MANN. Then this has no place. I suppose the intention 
originally of this was to authorize in a-city, say, Chicago, Bos- 
ton. New York, or St. Louis, the abolishment of a post office 
that lies right adjacent to the city in order to establish a 
branch office there, as I think we did specifically at St. Louis 
and at Boston. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what the Postmaster General stated. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague does not mean to say that there 
is not law now ‘authorizing branch offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a law. 

Mr. MANN. I mean the contract stations which we have 
had for many years and for which we carry an appropriation of 
$1,200,000 in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I think that there is a law which au- 
thorizes that, but that was the statement made by the Post- 
master General, with the request that he be permitted to enter 
into a contract for four years instead of one year. The com- 
mittee provided for two years, and I think it is provided for 
in a place earlier in the bill, where not only appropriation is 
made, but a provision is made that the Postmaster General 
may be authorized to contract for two years, and this provision 
of the bill is a duplication of the other. 

Mr. MANN. Of course there is no objection to the provision 
whatever, although I would not want to see incorporated in a 
post-office bill a provision which authorizes the abolishment of 
all the post offices in a county except one without our knowing 
what was being done. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question with reference to his construction of it. If 
I understood the gentleman correctly, he construed this pro- 
vision to mean that the post office of a county seat might be a 
central office for a number of offices radiating around it, and 
then such offices could be abolished and made ‘substations to it. 

Mr. MANN. I did not construe the section at all. I was 
trying to get a construction of the section. I said some one 
said on the floor the other day that this provision would author- 
ize that. I was trying to ascertain if that was the purpose. 

Mr. CULLOP. And then centralize the operation more ‘than 
it is now if such could be the construction of this provision. 
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Does anybody know just exactly what this provision is in- 
tended to do and the purpose of it? 

Mr. MANN. I plead not guilty myself. 

Mr. CULLOP. 1 would like to find out from some one, if 
Possible, its real purpose. 

Mr. MOON. ‘There are certain legal restrictions imposed on 
the establishment of stations and branch offices and nonaccount- 
ing offices, if there is any authority now expressly for non- 
accounting offices, and these restrictions the Post Office De- 
partment would like to remove as far as possible and give more 
latitude to the Postmaster General in the establishment of 
branch offices and nonaccounting offices and stations, In other 
words, to be clear about the matter, it is to give a freer hand 
to the Postmaster General in connection with all of this work. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the chairman a question 
if he will permit me. Is it intended that this shall be construed 
so as to do away with independent offices and make them sub- 
stations to some central office in a given territory or locality? 

ve MOON. That power exists now. It is done every day 
or two. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is done as to very small offices. 

Mr. MOON. It is done in big ones, too. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is that the purpose of this provision? 

Mr. MOON. No; that is not the purpose of that particularly, 
because that power exists now, but there are restrictions which 
they insist are placed, that I do not now recall, upon the 
exercise of this power in the establishment and maintenance 
of a substation or a station, and I believe there is no authority 
now for the nonaccounting station, and it is this power that the 
administration asks for. 

Mr. CULLOP. What do you mean by nonaccounting offices? 

Mr. MOON. That word is subject to one or more construc- 
tions, perhaps. Generally what I understand by a nonaccount- 
ing office is where a fourth-class office buys all of its supplies, 
pays for them, or gives bond for them, and they take the re- 
ceipts of the office, and they do not send in its monthly ac- 
counts or its quarterly accounts or annual accounts. 

Mr. MANN. Are not now the nonaccounting offices those that 
do not account directly to the Post Office Department, but only 
to the postmaster of the town in which they are located? 

Mr. MOON. They do account and they must account for the 
supplies they get. 

Mr. MANN. They account to the postmaster. He makes the 
account to the Post Office Department. They do not account 
directly to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MOON. They do not account to the Postmaster General, 
you mean? That is true. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is the distinction. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into con- 
tracts for the conduct of such stations for a term not exceeding four 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Section 4 reads: 

That ‘hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into contracts for 
the conduct of such stations for a term not exceeding four years. 

I assume the words “such stations” were intended to apply 
to the preceding section; but if so, is not there a conflict, and is 
there not a conflict, anyhow? ‘On the bottom of page 15 you 
provide that the postmaster may enter into a contract for a 
term of two years for a contract station. Now, you provide 
that he may enter into a contract for four years for these sta- 
tions, And I think the stations are the same stations. 

Mr. MOON. I will say to the gentleman that I have a 
memorandum on my desk here, which I made, to the effect that 
if this section was passed, which is on page 15, section 4 would 
be unnecessary. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is unnecessary. 

Mr. MOON. I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee (ffers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 81, strike out all of section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That on and after July 1, 1915, when the total compensation 
of any ata ofice of the fourth class for four consecu- 
tive quarters shall amount to $1,000, exclusive of commissions on 
money orders issued, and the receipts of such post office for the same 
pori 8 aggregate as much as 8 88 the Auditor for the Post 

mice Department shall so report to the Postmaster General, who shall, 
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in pursuance of such repor 
to become effective at the nning of the next su 
period, and fix the salary of the poatmaster accordingly. 

Mr. MANN. The word “ poatmaster,” in line 23, page 31, 
should be changed to “ postmaster.” It is a typographieal error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That hereafter the Postmaster General may transfer, under 
such regulations as he may preseribe, clerks from post offices of the 
first and second classes to the Railway Mail Service at salaries not 
exceeding the salary which the clerks are receiving in the post offices 
at the time of such transfer, with the consent of the clerk. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. 
offer an amendment, with the consent of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

word “ clerks,” in line 5, insert the words or 
carriers": on the same pase, In line 8. after the word “clerks,” insert 
the words “ or carriers”; and on the same page, in line 9, after the 
word “ clerk,” Insert the words or carrier,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to 
readjust the compensation to be paid to railroad companies from the 
30th day of June, 1915, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, 
for the transportation and handling of the mails and furnishing facili- 
ties and services in connection therewith upon the conditions and at the 
rates hereinafter provided. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, page 34, line 12, I move to strike 
out the words “30th day of June” and insert in lieu thereof 
Ist day of July.” ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 12, strike out the words “30th day of June” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ Ist day of July.” 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman sure about that amendment? 

Mr. MOON. That amendment is recommended by the depart- 
ment, because the fiscal year begins then. 

Mr. MANN. I know. This would be “from.” “From” 
would not include the first day. You had better say “from and 
after the 30th day of June.” 

Mr. MOON. That is all right. I do not object to that amend- 
ment, inserting “from and after the 30th day of June.” I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amendment accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. The Clerk will report 
the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pda 34, Une 12, after the word from.“ insert the words “and 
after, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $1 as an initial rate 
and the same as a terminal rate for each one-way of a 80-foot 
apartment car and 50 cents as an initial rate and the same as a 
terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 15-foot apartment car, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 16, after the word “car,” insert the following: 

£ rovided, That the compensation now paid the railway companies 
operating lines with a total mileage of less than 90 miles for each 
one-way trip of a 15-foot apartment car shall not be less than they are 
now receiving.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Moon] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, my colleague 
from North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN] is not on the floor at this 
moment. If here, 1 think he would like to present some such 
amendment as this. I have a letter here from the president of 
the Farmer’s Grain & Shipping Co., which is a road owned by 
farmers in our State, and something like 80 miles long. He 
calls attention to the fact that if this bill is passed in the form 
in which it is now the compensation which they will receive will 
be only $7.76 for each trip. 


assign such t office to its proper class, 
5 the eceeding 


quarterly 


Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to 


I would like to have this letter read. It is written by a man 
by the name of James M. Kelly, who is, as I say, the president 
of this farmer’s.company. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Does that show the amount which they are 
receiving under the present act? 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; it does. It perhaps ex- 


plains the situation better than I can, as I had not expected to 


present. this matter. I regret that I have not had the oppor- 


tunity to collect any information to speak of upon this subject. 


IT ask, Mr. Chairman, that the letter be read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Devits LAKE, N. DAK., December 26, 19. 
Hon. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 2 i% * 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin; Referring to H. R. 19906, by Moon, of Tennessee, I under- 
stand this bill has been added as a rider to the Post Office appropriation 
bill and has a chance of passing the House, and I would like to 
call your attention to its effect on the revenues of a small road such as 
ours. 

Since July 1, 1914, when our compensation for carrying the 
was increased on account of the increased weight of the mails which 
it was found we had been carrying, we have been receiving $13.46 per 
day for carrying and delivering the mails along our line, n a 
15-foot py eevee in a car for that purpose, which you will acknowl- 
edge is little enough compensation for hauling, heating, lighting, and 
the upkeep of a car, aside from the expense of delivering the mails at 
each of the post offices from the train. I don't think it would be 
sible for the Government to get this service performed by team for less 
than 25 cents per mile, which, in the case of our line, would amount 
to $33 day as against the $13.46 we are receiving. And still the 
Moon bill pro to pay us at the rate of 54 cents per mile, which, 
with the additional weight 8 would reduce our pay to 
$7.76 day. And in addition it proposes to penalize us at the rate 
of $5,000 per day if we refuse to perform the service. 

Up till now we could refuse to perform the service if the pay did 
hot suit us, but on account of the great convenience it has been to our 
patrons to have the mall delivered promptly we have continued to give 
the service at considerable loss, ut now to have our compensation, 
small as it was, ent almost in two, and on top of that to force us to do it 
whether we like it or not, is certainly reverting to the methods in vogue 
in Dark Ages, and 1 hope that you will oppose this bill with your 
vote and influence, It is to be regretted that the Postmaster General 
seems inclined to follow the lead of his predecessor iw trying to make 
a showing for his department and at the expense of railroads, and X 
belleve that such a policy In connection with the past attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission toward the railroads has more to de 
ns the present depression in business than the change in our tari# 

ws. 2 


I am, yours, sincerely, Jos. M. Ketucy. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
chairman o: the committee will not oppose this amendment. It 
may require to be changed somewhat in form. So far as I ant 
personally concerned, I would be satisfied to have this matter 
left in the discretion of the Postmaster General. 

It seems as though small roads of this kind, owned by farn 
ers and others of limited means, where it was difficult for then 
to finance the company in the first instance and rather difficult 
to manage it with a minimum of expense, there should be some 
provision which would at least permit the Postmaster General 
to pay such roads at least the amounts that are now being paid 
to them under existing law. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Chairman, I hope that no further amend- 
ments will be made to this particular section of the bill. 

This section, as the House knows, constitutes the bill that was 
reported by the joint commission on compensation to the rail- 
roads for the transportation of mail. It has been amended by 
the House committee by giving additional discretion to the 
Postmaster General and in reducing the rates favored by the 
joint commission. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the report of that commis- 
sim has been amended by the committee already in other re- 
spects, why not amend it also in this respect, to help out the 
farmers who own this road? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Well, certainly any amendment of that kind 
should have a great deal of consideration before it is incorpo- 
rated in this legislation. There will undoubtedly be cases of 
injustiee, as there always have been; but I want to say to the 
gentlemen of the committee that this plan of paying the rail- 
roads is in the interest of the short-line railroads, of which the 
gentleman speaks. It remedies many kinds of injustice, and 
the commission, in framing the schedules, had them in mind 
and provided liberally for them. Undoubtedly there are rail- 
roads that have been greatly underpaid. Railroads are built 
under such varying conditions in different parts of the country, 
where distances and the character of business are so diverse 
that it would be impossible to treat each individual line with 
absolute fairness and justice. But this bill, I think, goes as far 
as possible at present in the interest of short-line railroads. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman again yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. TUTTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In this particular instance 
there is no request for an increase; but the idea of these men 
is that they should be permitted to keep the compensation they 
are now receiving. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Well, under any rearrangement that might be 
made the pay of some railroads will be reduced, as in the case 
here, and some of them will receive increased compensation, 
and, in the main, roads of this class are going to get the benefit 
of this legislation. The gentleman’s amendment might possibly 
be advisable and justifiable, but it certainly should be care- 
fully considered by the committee and by the House before it 
is incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. One other question. Would 
not the gentleman be willing to leave this matter of compensa- 
tion to small roads of that kind in the discretion of the Post- 
master General? There can not be very many of them. Lim- 
ited 

Mr. TUTTLE. ‘The compensation is now in his discretion. 
Limited, however, by these maximum rates. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Limited to the amount now 


id. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I would not be willing to accept the amend- 
ment. My personal opinion is that Congress ought to fix the 
rates and not leave them to the discretion of the Postmaster 
General at all. My colleagues on the committee and my col- 
leagues in this House believed otherwise, and have left it dis- 
cretionary with the Postmaster General to fix the rates which 
the railroads should receive for their services, provided they do 
not exceed those named in this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] make a point of order on the amendment? 

Mr. MOON. No; I will withdraw the point of order and let 
the Members vote upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youn]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the 
subjects that have received, through the instrumentalities of 
Congress, a degree of investigation commensurate with its ex- 
treme complexity. 

It must be manifest to the House that in dealing with 2,000 
railroad corporations, each one presenting a species of facts of 
its own, it would be utterly impracticable to apply a single 
standard of compensation to each one of those roads that would 
work out exact justice to each one of them, each railway hav- 
ing a different scale of operating expenses and capital charges. 
The commission, therefore, which reported on this matter, hav- 
ing tried that view, after a year’s study, had to abandon it. The 
commission abandoned the idea of making compensation to each 
railway according to its particular circumstances and adopted 
a uniform standard of compensation for car-mile movement 
throughout our country. 

If an exception is to be introduced, as proposed by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], it would necessitate a 
prolonged study, to begin with, of the facts appropriate to that 
exception. It would be utterly beyond the power of even the 
commission, on the facts presented by this letter of protest, to 
reach any conclusion as to the righteousness of the claim set up, 
and of course quite beyond the faculties of the House, sitting 
here as a general body. 

When the president of a road declares that that road is being 
underpaid for a service, it does not follow by any means that 
that is a fact. I do not mean by that to suggest that the presi- 
dent of the road is insincere or untrustworthy, but I mean, sir, 
to suggest a much broader difficulty, which is the absence of 
any unit by which you can determine whether any particular 
rate on any railway is just or otherwise, because you can not 
allocate the costs of any particular service with enough pre- 
cision to determine whether the rate fixed is too high or too low. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the conviction is widespread among 
railway men that the passenger service—that is, the 25 cents 
per car mile—does not yield its full share of railway revenue; 
and I do not question their sincerity. It is unfortunate that 
railway expenses as between the freight and passenger services 
do not, as railway men themselves admit, permit of such segre- 
gation as to determine whether they are right or wrong. All 
efforts to so segregate have been abandoned by railway econo- 
mists. It may be interesting, however, to see how the American 
case compares with other countries. In the United States the 
railways secure an average receipt of $1.91 for each ton of 
freight carried and the average journey of the ton is 257 miles. 
The average receipt from the passenger is 66 cents and the 
average distance traveled is 33 miles. Thus the ratio of the ton 


to the passenger charge is three (2.90) to one. I now insert a 
table giving the like ratios for other countries: 


Receipts from freight and passenger service of several countries 
E compared. 
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Per capita tonnage and passengers and average 
railroad in several countries. 


Country. 


0 AAA 5. 8.3 20 
PRS PEN Re PEN eee me eee 6. 9.2 25 
PRONG P00 0 10. 24 12 
Denmark. 2 7. 7 21 
France... 3. 12 24 
Germany. 8. 20 15 
Norway. 2. 6 17 
Sweden 6. 9.4 12 
„rbb 4. 28 33 
r 10. 10. 5 


Thus in other countries the tendency is to pay about five 
(4.8) times as much to move a ton of freight as to move a 
passenger. Here the ton tax is less than three (2.00) times the 
passenger tax per journey. It appears, too, that while we rank 
first in the ton traffic per capita, we rank but fifth in the pas- 
senger traffic; and this is, I believe, a consequence mainly of 
the difference in the freight and passenger tariffs, whether this 


disparity be justified or not. If now the transportation tariffs 
possess the ethics and the incidence of taxation as practically 
all railway economists have come to agree, would it not seem 
that any augmentation of such tariffs should fall on the freight 
rather than the passenger movement? In other words, does not 
the contention that the passenger traffic is relatively underpaid 
fall to the ground? 

Now, this commission has approached this subject with the 
aid of the best talent of the United States in transportation 
matters, with the aid of railroads, with the aid of the postal 
authorities who have been studying it for a long time, and with 
the aid as well of the experts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Upon what principle have they proceeded? They found, to 
begin with, that the mails usually move in passenger cars, Very 
well. What did the railroads get on an average for the move- 
ment of a passenger car, assumed to be 60 feet long? They were 
able to find the average revenue from express, passengers, mail, 
and all the passenger traffic in terms of 60-foot car miles. It 
developed that this average revenue was in the neighborhood 
of 25 cents (24.69) per car-mile. Having reached that conclu- 
sion they argued naturally that since 25 cents a car-mile repre- 
sented the product of rates that had been fixed by the railroads 
themselyes, it was a commercial basis upon which the commis- 
sion might legitimately proceed to consider what a postal car 
mile should pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maryland may proceed 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Reserving the right to object, 
if the purpose of the gentleman is to vote down the amendment 
I had rather it be done right away than to wait for a long, 
labored explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 


1914. 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Then they said if 25 cents is the 
average product from all this service upon rates for the most 
part as determined by the railways themselves, should a postal 
car pay as much, more, or somewhat less? After an investigation 
the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads con- 
cluded that, for various reasons, the Postal Service should pay 
something less than this average return, and they fixed upon 
rules of compensation that mean about-8 per cent less than this 
average return, or about 23 (22.73) cents per car-mile. It is 
manifest, of course, to anyone with average railway experience 
that there are some items of expense which attend the move- 
ment of the passenger that do not attend the movement of the 
mails. There is an immense body of accounting that the rail- 
roads have to undertake with regard to the passengers that has 
not to be undertaken with regard to the mails. These are 
not all, but are suggestive reasons why a rate of compensation 
less than the average for the passenger trafie has been adopted 
in this bill. 

Mr. TUTTLE. May I interrupt right there? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I should like to ask the gentleman from Mary- 
land if at this point he will include those items which would 
make that 8 per cent difference in favor of the mail car? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I shall try to do so. There are the 
following items to be considered, namely: 

First. Passenger-travel accounting. 

Second. Passenger advertising, stationery, printing, and so 
forth. 

Third. Maintenance of passenger ticket offices down town, and 
so forth. 

Fourth. Expensive passenger terminals and maintenance, 

Now, no one can say that these equal 8 per cent difference in 
cost of service. But let us see just how matters stand in regard 
to the rates proposed, The following table gives average rates 


for a 60-foot passenger car per mile of travel: 
Cents. 


a A . —˙ » rt Tee eee 24-69 
2) Average revenue for express car (1910 — — 22-80 
8) Average rate for mall car under Moon bill 22-73 
4) Average rate recommended by joint commission 24-69 


It should be noted that the average for the express car is 
based on the experience of 1910. Since then these rates have 
been reduced 15 per cent, and the small parcels, yielding the 
highest revenue to the railways according to weight, have gone 
to the parcel post. Both circumstances probably mean an aver- 
age reduction in express-car revenue to the railways of at least 
20 per cent, and this would mean that the present express car 
is yielding only 18.24 cents per car-mile to the railways, or but 
80 per cent of the mail rate proposed in this bill.“ 

Now we come to the case of the shorter roads and the rates 
accorded them by this bill. They have found, for example, that 
terminal expense means more to a railway on a 40-mile haul 
than it means on a 400-mile haul, because the terminal expense 
will remain substantially the same whether the haul be short 
or long. Compensations to cover that expense are provided in 
this bill, because standard compensations for terminal service, 
independent of the distance traveled, are given by the bill. 

This will be made clear from the following table of rates car- 
ried in the Moon bill: 


TOTAL RATE PER MILB, 


Thus the small roads get much the larger rate. But a sub- 
stantial discrimination is made in favor of the smaller roads in 


another way. In the many cases where a 15-foot apartment 
car is unjustified by the traffic, and where railway post-office 
ear service is not maintained, the mails are to be shipped in 
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What are called “closed pouches,“ and for this service the com- 
pensation is to be based on the weight of the pouches and the 
space standard is set aside. 

The rates for such service are to be as follows: 


These rates can be said to be the highest—many times the 
highest—paid for any species of rail transportation anywhere 
in the world, and their payment represents a distinct purpose to 
be helpful to the small roads. If the Government were to apply 
commercial standards to this “closed-pouch” traffic, the rates 


would be much lower. For comparison, let us take a 50-mile 
railway as representing the small road. What rates does it ask 
of its patrons for carrying baggage? Well, when it carries bag- 
gage beyond the limit allowed with the ticket, its rate is one- 
sixth the first-class fare per 100 pounds. At 8 cents a mile 
for the ticket, one-sixth amounts to just 10 cents per ton-mile, 
and the services performed for the closed pouch and the baggage 
are practically identical. Yet this bill, in its purpose to be gen- 
erous to the small roads—and most of them are owned by the 
big roads—provides a compensation from 5 to 12 times as great 
as such railways are demanding from their commercial shippers. 
If the Post Office Department should ship this “ closed-pouch ” 
matter by express on the same car, it would save probably 75 
per cent or more, and yet the railway would receive but half 

the express rate from the express company. y 
In my judgment, the commission has reached a sane and just 
conclusion with regard to this subject. A conclusion that will 
satisfy and please all the parties? No; certainly not. The 
railway managers of this country will, of course, remain loyal 
to their functions, and loyalty to their functions at this time 
represents a demand for more revenue. It is their business to 
get more revenue in whatever direction they can. Meanwhile 
public servants must be loyal to their function as well, and one 
of the considerations in that connection is this: Where we are 
fully paying the railroads to-day for carrying parcel-post mat- 
ter—that is, where the weighings have taken place since the 
parcel post began to move—we are paying them about twice 
what the express companies pay for moving the same quantities 
the same distance. Now, justice is not only an absolute but it is 
a relative matter as well in transportation matters. I am sure 
no man would argue, whatever the intrinsic merit of the rate 
itself, that the Post Office should pay more to the railways for 
carrying its packages than the express company, its competitor. | 
And yet, under the existing law, the Postmaster General is said 
to be paying an average of 10 cents a ton-mile to the railways, | 
the old mail rates, while the express companies are paying but 
5 cents a ton-mile or less. On 20-pound parcels moving from 
New York to the following points the Post Office has to pay 
more than twice what the express companies pay: | 
Railway pay on 20-pound parcel. 4 
! 


SSA NBG 


Of course this means that the Post Office Department can 
not do business at all on these distances, and yet it has to take 
the unprofitable business—the rural routes, for example. It is 
true that no one is to blame for this manifest incongruity in 
express and parcel post railway pay. It represents simply the 
accidents of express company and postal evolution or history. 
This bill corrects all that and puts the postal establishment 
where it surely has a right to be—on terms of substantial 
equality with the express companies of the country upon the 
rail lines of the United States. i 

I apologize for having entered upon this subject at all. It 
is so long and complex that it would take hours to cover even | 
the characterizing conditions it presents, but I think at least 
this much ought to be said, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota), there were—ayes 12, noes 29. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purpose of ascertaining the average weight of closed-pouch 
mails or day upon which to adjust compensation, the Postmaster 
General is author and directed to have such mails carried on the 
several routes weighed by the employees of the Post Office Department 
for such a number of successive days, not less than 35, at such times 
after July 1, 1915, as he may direct, and not less frequently than once 
in every year thereafter, the result to be stated and certified in such 
form and manner as he may direct. In computing the average weight 
of mails per day carried on a railroad route, the whole number of 
days included in the weighing period shall be used as a divisor. The 
expense of taking the weights of mails and the compensation to tabu- 
lators and clerks employ: in connection with the weighings, for as- 
sistance in completing computations, and of rentals, if necessary, in 
Washington, D. C., shall be paid out of the appropriation for inland 
transportation by railroad routes, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, in line 7, on page 39, I move to 
strike out the word “July” and insert the word “ January.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 39, lne 7, strike out the word “July” and insert in Neu 
thereof the word “January.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not want that to read 
January 1, 1915, does he? 

Mr. MOON. Les. 

Mr. MANN. This bill will not be passed until long after 


t 

Mr. MOON. I know; but it will commence when it does pass. 
Here is the suggestion of the department : 

Referring to the paragraph of section 11 found at the top of page 39 
of the bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Lost Office Department, etc, I have to suggest the advisability of 
changing the date named in line 7—July 1—to January 1. This will 
permit the weighing of closed pouch mails before July 1, 1915, and the 
fixing cf the pay for such malls to begin on that date. Otherwise, if 
the plan becomes effective July 1 and the department has ne authority 
to weigh the mails prior to that date, such adjustments will be greatly 
delayed after the service mes effective, This was explained by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General at the hearings. 

Mr. MANN. I see the point; but why not say “after the 
passage of this net,“ instead of saying that they can do certain 
things after a certain date? 

Mr. MOON. I am always willing, if I can get what I want, 
to get it in amy way necessary. I have no objection to the 
amendment in that shape. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to strike out, in line 7, the words July 1, 1915, and insert 
“the passage of this act.” 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Page 39, line 7, strike out the words “ July 1, 1915," and insert in 
lieu thereof the words the passage of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks nnani- 
mous consent to agree to that amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Postmaster Gencral is authorized to employ such clerical and 
other assistance as shail be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act: and to rent quarters in Washington, D. C., if necessary, for 
the clerical force engaged thereon, and to pay for the same out of the 
appropriation for inland transportation by railroad routes. 

_Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether he desires to give the Postmaster General the authority 
that is given him in this paragraph. This permits the Post- 
master General to employ at Washington in the departmental 
service employees who will be paid out of the appropriation for 
the transportation of the mail. 

Mr. MOON. What is the objection to that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We keep the departmental service sepa- 
rate from the general Postal Service. I did not know whether 
it was the intention of the gentleman, or the wish of the gentle- 
man, to have that paid all the time out of that appropriation, 
or whether it was to take care of the immediate situation. I 
wish to suggest. whatever else be done, that the word “act” in 
line 1, as well ns lines 4 and 16, shall be changed to “section,” 

Mr. MOON. I think the language had better remain as it is, 
but I think the word “act” should be stricken out wherever it 
occurs and the word “section” inserted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the word “act” in line 1, line 4, and line 16 be 
changed to the word “ section.” 
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Mr. MOON. That is satisfactory to me, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ee a Sear 4, and 16, strike out the word “act” and insert 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be agreed to. 

There was no objection, ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I notice on page-42, at the bottom 
of the page, a provision that— 

If any railroad company carrying the mails shall fail or refuse to 
provide cars or apartments in cars for distribution purposes when re- 

uired by the Postmaster General, or shall fail or-refuse to construct, 
t up, maintain, heat, light, and clean such cars and provide such appli-. 
ances for use in case of accident as may be required by the Postmaster 
General, it shall be fined such reasonable sum as may, in the discretion 
of the Postmaster General, be deemed proper. i 

I do not understand under what authority of the Constitution 
or otherwise we can fine a railroad such sum as the Postmaster 
General may deem proper. Of course, if we have a.contract 
With the railroad we can provide a penalty to be taken out of 
the money due the railroad company, but when you undertake 
to say that we can take away the power of the courts and let 
the Postmaster General determine how much a railroad com- 
pany shall be fined, it seems to be going beyond the constitu- 
tional power. 

Mr. MOON. Technically the gentleman from Illinois is cor- 
rect, we have no power to do anything of that sort. But the 
word “fine” has a fixed meaning in postal parlance; it means a 
reduction from the compensation due the company. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I supposed was intended. 

Mr. MOON. And the word is used in that sense. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered whether it was not practicable for 
„ to think it over and change the language for the 

tter. 

Mr. MOON. It might be well, but that is the intention and 
the meaning of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, line 19, after the word “routes,” insert the following: “And 
hereafter detalled estimates shall be submitted for such service in the 
annual Book of Estimates.” 


Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that the 
gentleman provides that this legislation shall go into effect on 
the passage of this act, making provision for railroad trans- 
portation, so that there shall be no embarrassment to the Post 
Office Department. It seems to me that we should keep separate 
the departmental and the postal expenditures. 

Mr. MOON. I think that is very wise. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This merely requires them, instead of 
having a lump-sum appropriation, to submit detailed estimates. 

Mr. MOON. That is very proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Postmaster General shall, from time to time, request information 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the revenue received 
by railroad companies from express companies for services rendered in 
the transportation of express matter, and may, in his discretion, 
arrange for the transportation of mail matter other than of the first 
class at rates not exceeding those so ascertained and reported to him, 
and it shall be the duty of the railroad companies to carry such mail 
matter at such rates fixed by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is it the object of that section to permit the Postmaster 
General to provide for the carrying of magazines and all other 
mail matter except letters, by express at express rates? 

Mr. MOON. To which line does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. COOPER. Beginning on line 20 on page 44. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, if I may volunteer 
to answer the gentlemin’s question, I have definite views as to 
what is intended, though I do not know that they accord with 
those of the gentleman from Tennessee. 1 

Mr. COOPER. Then I will ask the gentleman from Maryland 
to answer the question. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The circumstances to which I 
referred a moment ago, namely, that the express companies are 
paying a very much lower rate to the railroads than we are 
paying for the carriage of parcels. The Postmaster General, 
under this clause, would have the right to go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and get what would be necessary to him 
as a shipper, namely, an equal rate. 

Mr. COOPER. Is this an attempt to change in this way the 
postage rates on magazines and newspapers? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. No; not at all, 


1914. 


Mr. COOPER. Will it result in that? 


Mr. MOON. No; it can not possibly. . r 

Mr. COOPER. What other mail will be carried at express 
rates? 

Mr. MOON. That does not change the postage. It is the 


contract price for carrying. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand, but what I am getting at is this: 
Is this an attempt to have the magazines carried by express 
rather than go as they now go, by the pound rate? 

Mr. MOON. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. COOPER. What mail matter except first class, letters, 
and so forth, will be carried by express? A 

Mr. MOON. It does not say by express. It proviđes that the 
Postmaster General may, in his discretion, arrange for the 
transportation of mail matter other than of the first class at 
rates not exceeding those ascertained and reported to him, and 
that it shall be the duty of the railroad companies to carry such 


mail matter at such rates as are fixed by the Postmaster, 


General. z 

Mr, COOPER. Exactly. For a number of years there have 
been efforts made to have the postage on magazines and news- 
papers increased. All sorts of representations have been made, 
some of them grossly exaggerated and some of them, in my 
judgment, deliberately false, as to what it costs to carry this 
under the present system, as if it were the prime object of the 
Postal Service to make money. 

Mr. MOON. I think the gentleman’s suggestion would more 
properly apply to the language on page 45. 

Mr. COOPER. I mean all of the language. This authorizes 
the Postmaster General to contract with the railroads for the 
carrying of newspapers and magazines, and so forth, by ex- 
press. 

Mr. MOON. I see what the gentleman is getting at now. 
The Government is now engaged in the carrying of magazines, 
which is second-class matter, by fast freight rather than by 
express or by fast mail. In two divisions of the country this is 
done. Those magazines, as the gentleman knows, are printed 
some two weeks before the date of delivery, bearing a date two 
weeks ahead. The Government performs its contract by deliv- 
ering the magazines at the time it agrees to deliver them, but 
instead of carrying them by express it carries them by fast 
freight. 

Mr. COOPER. How do those rates compare with express 
rates? 

Mr. MOON. In two sections, I believe the second and third— 
the country being divided into four sections—my recollection is, 
offhand, that the Government has saved in one section $1,280,- 
000, and in the other one million four hundred thousand and odd 
dollars by adopting this fast-freight plan rather than carrying 
the magazines as heretofore by fast mail. It delivers the maga- 
zines at the time it contracts to do it, and there is that much 
saving. ‘The purpose under that section is to put the whole 
country under that blue-tag proposition. The gentleman will 
find, if not there, further along in this section, provision for the 
repeal of the section of the law that prohibited the extension 
of the blue-tag proposition to the other two sections of the 
country. k À 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman tell me what is the differ- 


ence between the average rate by express for carrying this’ 


matter and by fast freight? 

Mr. MOON. No; I could not, offhand, tell the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Could the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lewis]? `; 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The only light I can offer úpon it 
is that there is a provision in all express contracts with the 
railroads that the express rates shall never be less than 150 per 
cent of the freight rate. It might be approximately correct to 
assume fast-freight rates were one-half of the express rates. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; but you authorize them to make con- 
tracts at the express rate—— 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. No. 

Mr. COOPER. The bill says “It shall be the duty of the 
railroad companies to carry such mail matter at such rate fixed 
by the Postmaster General.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is what it authorizes: It authorizes the 
Postmaster General to ascertain from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission what the express companies pay the railroad com- 
panies, and if he finds the express companies are paying the 
railroad companies less than the Government is paying them, 
then he has the right to demand the same rate that the express 
companies are paying the railroads. 

Mr. COOPER. But my question was this: At present they 
are carried by fast freight, and if this becomes a law it would 
authorize the Postmaster General to carry these same articles— 
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magazines, papers, and so forth—by express, and to pay the 
Same rate as the express rate. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes more, 
just to have these questions answered. — : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request, of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Let me explain this. Suppose we 
are paying at the rate of 23 cents per car mile? 

Mr. COOPER, By fast freight? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. No; by mail car. We find the 
express companies are paying only 18 cents per car mile, and 
we find that fact by going to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Then we have the right to demand of the railroads that 
they will carry everything except first class, which is the kind 
of stuff carried by express companies, at the rate of 18 cents 
per car mile. The railroad can protect itself by raising its rate 
to the express companies. If it will not do that, it ought to 
protect the Government by giving it equal rates as a shipper 
as anybody else. The Goyernment is entitled to equal rates 
as a shipper. That means a rate as low as any other kind of 
shipper of the same matter, and the object of the clause is to 
secure to the Government as a shipper an equality with every 
other kind of shipper. - 

Mr. COOPER. Well, Mr. Chairman, that does not meet my 
question as I want it met. At present the Government sends 
magazines by fast freight, and the gentleman says that this 
rate by fast freight is considerably less than express rates. 
Does he not? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. 
one-half. 

Mr. COOPER. More than one-half express rates, but this 
section authorizes the Postmaster General to inquire of the 
railroad companies what the express companies receive, and 
then the last two lines of the section provide that “it shall be 
the duty of the railroad companies to carry such mail matter 
at such rates fixed by the Postmaster General.” That will allow 
the Postmaster General to contract for the carriage of mall 
that now goes by fast freight at the express rate, which the 
gentleman himself says is much higher than the fast-freight 
rate. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Surely. 

Mr. COOPER. Why do you do that? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The gentleman makes the error, I 
believe, if he will pardon me, in thinking the bulk of the traffic 
consists of magazines, but the bulk of the traffic does not con- 
sist of magazines. There is an immense amount of traffic which 
can not go by fast freight, because that method would not 
suit. it is too slow, and the stuff has to go by passenger car. 

Mr. COOPER. It authorizes the Postmaster General to con- 
tract at express rates for carrying. magazines—— 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. As Judge Moon states, some maga- 
zines now go by passenger train, and it leaves the Postmaster 
General to say whether the fast freight will reach some of these 
cases. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words, it would leave to the dis- 
cretion of an executive officer the right to contract at double 
the rates for what he now pays for satisfactory service, and 
at a less rate. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland, Let me say to the gentleman that 
the trouble with the Post Office Department to-day is, if there 
is any, and for a few years past, that the Postmaster General 
has been treated as if he were a thief, that he has not been 
allowed that liberty of action, that power of initiative and di- 
rection given every president of every industrial corporation 
in this country; but 400 of us up here on the hill, with only 
a momentary idea of what is best, tell him what to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 5 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], if he wants to say a word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, that it 
is not-fair to assume that the Postmaster General, whoever he 
may be, would pay double the rate if he could get the product 
carried for half the rate. And even though you give him the 
discretion, he is bound by every sense of decency and justice 
to carry, the property that he is charged with having carried 


I assume it will be more than 


at the lowest rate he can get. 
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Mr. COOPER. ‘Mr. Chairman, of course there is no one that 
would impugn the integrity of the Postmaster General or attack 
any executive officer of the Government. But this is a Govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men, and there should be a limit set 
upon the discretion to be exercised by executive officers in the 
expenditure of public money. But here we deliberately say in 
so many words that the Postmaster General shall contract, at 
a rate which may be, as the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lewis] has just said, for the carriage of magazines, twice 
what we now pay for a satisfactory service. Of course he 
would not, perhaps, do that, but no opportunity to do it should be 
given by law to any official. We should not write such a law. 
We should not deliberately enact a statute that will permit the 
Postmaster General in his discretion to pay twice as much as 
we now pay for a service that is entirely satisfactory, though 
I take the answer of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] 
to mean that this would be possible. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] that if I under- 
stand the object of this paragraph it is to provide a method 
whereby the Postmaster General, after this new space plan of 
railway mail pay is adopted, can transport this mail, which 
need not go expeditiously, at a cheaper rate than he would be 
compelled to pay if he used space. 

In order that it may be more clear, I would call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that under existing law, where we 
pay by the pound per mile, we have authorized the Postmaster 
General to withdraw from the mails magazines and periodicals 
that are not frequently published and that need not be trans- 
ported so expeditiously as first-class mail, before the weighing 
period takes place, and to keep them out of the mails during 
the four years between the weighing periods, and during those 
four years transport them by freight. And it is claimed by the 
Post Office Department in their reports and in the hearings on 
this bill that they have saved two or three millions of dollars 
a year in that way. Although we can do that now, by with- 
drawing them from the mail before each quadrennial weighing, 
we could not do so if we adopted a space plan for railway mail 
pay, which this bill contemplates. Therefore, when we adopt 
a space plan, we would pay so much directly for the moving of 
the car. That car might have a load of 5,000 pounds or 20,000 
pounds, and in case of a storage car it might have as high as 
30,000 pounds to the load. But usually the R. P. O. cars, so 
called, carry a load of 2 or 24 tons—probably 5,000 pounds is 
the highest, though they might average less. And if we pay for 
them at the rate of 25 or 26 cents a mile, then it would pay to 
ship the magazines and these other periodicals that need not 
move so expeditiously by freight, and therefore this paragraph 
is intended to authorize the department to save railway mail 
space under the new plan and, instead, pay the freight, and no 
one would be injured by it. 

It will simply authorize the Post Office Department, when 
the new space plan is perfected and put into operation, to save 
money by shipping this kind of matter by fast freight, and there 
is no undue amount of discretion involved in the proposition, 
as I can see. On the contrary, I think the criticism of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland is wide of the mark, and I can see no 
objection to it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Postmaster General, in cases of emergency between October 1 
and April 1 of any year, may hereafter return to the mails empty 
mail bags and other ulpment theretofore withdrawn therefrom as 
required by law, and where such return requires additional authoriza- 
fee eee aa Broviaed for herein Ut OF the appropriations fr 
land ‘transportation by railroad routes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Tennessee wants to change the word “act,” on line 4, to 
“ section.” 

Mr. MOON. Yes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to make the change indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 46, line 4, by striking out the word “act” and insert- 
ing the word “ section.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any rallroad company to refuse to perform 
mail service at the rates of compensation provided by law when and 
for the period required by the Postmaster General so to do, and for 
eyery such offense it shall be fined not exceeding $5,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I do so, Mr. Chairman, to inquire whether there 
is any doubt about our authority to impose a fine upon a rail- 
road for refusing to permit the Postmaster General to confiscate 
its property if he should so choose. Is there any doubt about 
our authority? 

Mr. MOON. You can impose a fine in the sense of a punish- 
ment provided under the law for the offense, but, of course, the 
Postmaster General has no authority to confiscate property. 
He has authority to reduce the compensation. 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about the provision now that makes 
it unlawful for a railroad company not to accept a contract ten- 
dered by the Postmaster General at the rate fixed by the 
Postmaster General, and if the railroad company refuses, to 
fine it not exceeding $5,000. Of course the fine does not amount 
to very much, if that is all that it is. We have certain powers, 
of course, in the regulation of the Postal Service under the 
Constitution; but does it go to the extent of permitting us to 
say how much we shall pay a railroad company for transport- 
ing the mail, or requiring them to transport it free, if we should 
say so, and then fine them if they refuse to do it? 

Mr. MOON. I think we have the power to fix the rate, pro- 
vided it is a reasonable rate, and to punish the railroad 
company for not carrying it if it refuses to do it at a rea- 
sonable rate. But we have not the power to fix a rate that 
would be in any sense confiscatory; and if we do that, then 
the action that we take here is unlawful, and the section could 
not be enforced. That would be a question of mixed law and 
fact for the court. 

Mr. MANN. Well, practically this gives to the Government 
officials the power to fix the rate at which mail shall be carried, 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And there is nothing in it that says that it 
shall be a reasonable rate. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; but the law of the land says that. The 
law of the land is a part of every amendment to it. 

Mr. MANN. This is not the law of the land. 

Mr. MOON. I know; but if it were not reasonable it would 
not be the law of the land under the Constitution. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; that is what I am trying to find out— 
whether this is constitutional or not. 

Mr. MOON. We propose to write the legislative will on that 
subject in this act. We can do it under the Constitution, pro- 
vided our act is not confiscatory of the property of the rail- 
road company. If it is, then our act here is invalid, and that 
will be a question for the court to determine. 

Mr. MANN. Ah, that is not a question for the courts under 
this if the act is valid. ` 

Mr. MOON. The interpretation, I mean. The gentleman from 
IIlinois should understand that the interpretation is a question 
for the courts. If the railroad companies say that they are not 
satisfied with this action and that it is violative of their consti- 
tutional right and that it takes their property and confiscates 
it to the public use without fair compensation, then the courts 
are open to determine that question. There is no doubt about 
that, in my opinion. 

Mr. MANN. I am not at all certain of that. Of course if the 
Government takes the property of the railroad companies, they 
have a claim against the Government. But we have taken the 
property; we frequently take the property of people, although 
the Constitution says we can not take it without making com- 
pensation. But we take it, and then they have a claim against 
the Government. 

Mr. MOON. When we take it we have to provide an in- 
demnity. 

Mr, MANN. Well, the gentleman represents the State of Ten- 
nessee, where the Union soldiers are said to have taken a great 
deal of property during the Civil War and made use of it. We 
have many claims here which have not yet been paid, and which 
my friend from Tennessee is urgently insisting ought to be paid, 
beeause the Government took the property over 50 years ago. 
They have not got their money yet. 

Mr. MOON. That is not a case like this. That is a major 
force exercised incident to war, and that is not the construction 
of a civil act. 

Mr. MANN. We take the property now. What I want to get 
at is, where is the authority to say that one party to a contract | 
can lay down the lines of the contract, although that party is 
the Government, and then fine the other party because it does 
not accept the contract. 

Mr. MOON. It is a governmental power that we have under 
the Constitution which we have the right to exercise, It is the 
sovereignty of the people, being exercised upon a corporation | 
which is but the servant of the people, and the courts have al- 
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ways held that we have the right to take the property of the 
corporation, or to force it to action in behalf of the Government, 
where we do not confiscate it. 

Mr. MANN. The courts will hold that the Government has 
the right to take property, and then must make compensation 
for it under a claim against the Government; but if any court 
has ever held that the Government can go to a man and say, 
“I want to buy your wagon; I will pay you 10 cents for it; 
that is all it is worth; and if you will not take it I will fine 
you $5,000 because you do not sell it to me ”—if any court has 
ever held that, it is news to me. 

Mr. MOON. No court ever held that, and no court ever will 
hold that. < 

Mr. MANN. I think not. z r, 

Mr. MOON. But when the Government says, Here is your 
property; I want it; and here is the compensation,” if the 
amount of the compensation is just and reasonable the man 
has got to take it. If it is not just and reasonable, as in the 
case of your wagon at 10 cents, all the man who owns the 
wagon has to do is to say, “ I refuse, because the constitutional 
right I have is superior to the act of Congress, and Congress 
has no power to confiscate my property.” And if the Govern- 
ment then proceeds, it proceeds at the peril of the invasion of 
the man’s constitutional right, and the courts are here for the 
protection of the citizen under such circumstances. 

Mr. MANN. But here is a provision fining the man. 

Mr. MOON. Of course, the whole thing is void if it is con- 
fiscatory. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a provision fining the man because he 
does not accept a contract which you admit can not be enforced. 

Mr. MOON. The provision fining the corporation would be 
void if its effect was confiscatory, but the man at his peril raises 
the question against the sovereign Government. 

Mr, MANN. If the whole act is void in case there is confis- 
cation, then the whole act is void to begin with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I want a chance to use a little of my time. 

Mr. MOON. Then I will ask that the gentleman have 10 
minutes, if necessary. I just want to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that when we pass an act of this eharacter, enforcing 
the sovereignty of the Government in the control and disposi- 
tion of property, in the action of a corporation, we pass it upon 
the idea that it is just and right and that we do not confiscate 
its property. But we may be mistaken about that. It may be 
that we have gone farther than we had the constitutional right 
to go. If we have, then our whole act here is void, and the citi- 


zen, under the Constitution, can protect himself against such 


legislative enactment. But if in the consideration of the case 
it finally turns out that we have justly exercised our sover- 
eignty against the creature of government, the corporation, and 
that the corporation has attempted wrongly to disobey the leg- 
islative mandate, and that, in fact, there has been no confisca- 
tion, but that proper action has been taken by the Government, 
then the railroad company must submit to the inevitable and pay 
the fine. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, you can not determine the consti- 
tutionality of an act by a particular case which may arise, 
because when the question comes before the courts in one case 
they determine the constitutionality of the act before some 
other case has arisen. So that the validity of this act must be 
determined upon its face, not by the question whether the Gov- 
ernment attempts in future in a particular case to confiscate. 
The Government may attempt in some particular case to con- 
fiscate. The gentleman from Tennessee says that renders the 
act invalid. 

Mr. MOON. 
course. 

Mr. MANN. If the act is constitutional and valid, then that 
is imposing a fine on a railroad company which does not accept 
the rate offered it in a contract; and there is one place in the 
bill, the paragraph referred to a moment ago by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], where the Postmaster General 
is permitted to fix as low a rate as he pleases, except that he 
can not fix a higher rate than the rate imposed by express com- 
panies; and the railroad company then must carry the mail 
at the rate so fixed by the Postmaster General, which may be 1 
cent a ton. Of course, you could not enforce that; but, then. 
you apply the criminal procedure, which undertakes to say that 
if a railroad company does not accept it you will fine them 
$5,000, and if the act is valid that fine will be imposed. 

I think probably the courts will say that the act is not valid, 
to begin with, and that may destroy your whole act, as far as 
this matter is concerned. I do not know whether the Govern- 


It is nonenforceable in that particular case, of 


ment has ever attempted to fine a railroad company for refusing 
to carry the mails. I doubt whether a railroad will ordinarily 
refuse to carry the mails, but I question very much the pro- 
priety of the Government saying to a man or a corporation, 
“You must do a certain service for me, or sell me a certain 
thing at the price which I name, and if you do not I will fine 
you or send you to jail,” because if you have the power to impose 
a penalty as a fine you have the same power to send the officers 
of the corporation to jail who do not agree to the contract. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask, as affecting the 
jurisdiction of this body, if the Southern Railroad Co. should 
say to-morrow to the Government of the United States “We 
will not carry the mail from Washington to New York,” what 
power is there in the Government to make them do it? It has 
the power of a sovereign over a creature of the law. Whenever 
this body says to that Southern Railway Co. Lou shall carry 
the mail,” that mandate has got to be obeyed, provided that 
in saying it it gives a proper compensation for the carrying of 
it. In other words, the corporation is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the sovereign power of the United States 
Government on that question for the purpose of carrying out 
its functions in behalf of the interests of the people, and the 
only limitation under the Constitution is that the services shall 
not be demanded of the corporation except for a fair com- 
pensation, If the legislative body fails to give the compensation 
that is due and thereby renders it confiscatory against the 
company, then there is a limit and an end to the power of the 
Government over the citizen or corporation. But so long as 
the Government does not confiscate the property of the railroad 
company in this mandate to perform a public service, it has 
the right under the Constitution to demand it. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. This power is not exercised by the Govern- 
ment under any claim of eminent domain—under constitu- 
tional provision that it can take private property for public 
use? 

Mr. MOON. No; that comes in as a secondary proposition 
when the effect of the governmental action is confiscation. 

Mr. COOPER. The Southern Railroad is a State corpora- 
tion, a citizen of the State? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know; of some State, I presume. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose the Government of the United States 
wishes the mail carried into a territory where there is no rail- 
road, would it have the right to say to a private citizen, “ You 
carry the mail with your horses and wagon at such a figure or 
we will fine you.” 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; does not the gentleman realize the 
difference between dealing with a public-service corporation and 
a private citizen? The public-service corporation is clothed with 
the functions of government, and the fact that it is a creature 
of the Government enables both State and Federal Government 
to force it into this service in the interest of the people for the 
accomplishment of some purpose that will be of benefit to the 
people. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course I understand the difference between 
a private citizen and a corporation. The Government can de- 
mand that a corporation perform the service of carrying mail 
at a particular figure that is not confiscatory; but can it impose 
a criminal sentence, a fine, upon that company if it does not per- 
form the service? 

Mr. MOON. I think the corporation that refuses to perform 
a public service raises the question of confiscation at its peril 
if it turns out to be wrong on the question. If it is right and 
the action of the Government is confiscatory, then of course the 
Government can not enforce the mandate. I want to say that 
I believe in the doctrine that the Government of the United States 
by its power and authority under the Constitution, and those 
powers that must necessarily be implied as inherent in the 
sovereignty, has the right to make any corporation that is a 
common carrier perform service for the Government, such as 
carrying the mails or a similar service, under the Constitution. 
If any railroad company in all of this land can say to this Gov- 
ernment, “ Whether you pay us a large price or a small price 
we stand upon our rights as a citizen—artificial though it may 
be—and we decline to do that as a corporation which a private 
citizen may have the right to decline to do ”—if you are to en- 
force a doctrine of that sort, you nullify and destroy the power 
of your Government; and the Federal Government is not sover- 
eign and can not protect itself, nor can it enforee the rights 
under the Constitution necessary for the interest and welfare 
of this people if you submit to a doctrine that it is powerless to 
control under those conditions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. We have the 
power to declare and control what are post roads and post 
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routes, and under that power we have declared that all railroad 
companies are post roads and post routes. I have no doubt 
whatever that we have the power to require a railroad company 
to carry the mail, not the slightest, under our constitutional 
privilege. but that is quite a different thing from saying that 
we will fix on our side the rate at which they shall carry the 
mail. We have the power to compel them to render the service, 
and if we can not arrive by mutual agreement at rates to be 
paid, that would be adjusted by the courts on a claim against 
the Government, but here is a proposition which says that we 
have not only the power to require the mails to be carried, but 
the power to fix the rates ourselves, and then the power to fine 
the people if they fail to adopt our rates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois does not announce the doctrine that the 
rate-making function belongs to the courts. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Can not Congress fix the 
passenger and freight and post office or any other rate? Is not 
that a legislative function? 

Mr. MANN. It is a legislative function. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I understood the gentle- 
man to claim that the Congress had the power to say that the 
railroads should carry the mails, but whether the rate fixed by 
Congress would stand is for the courts to say. 

Mr. MANN. It is for the courts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The court could only de- 
cide that it is confiscatory and could not fix any rate. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say that it could. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I did not think that the 
gentleman would say that. 

Mr. MANN. If the railroad companies do something for us 
and we do not pay them, they can go to the courts with a claim 
a aa the Government. My friend knows that as well as 

0. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, certainly, I agree 
with that proposition. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I thought the gentleman 
was announcing here that the courts could fix the rates. 

Mr. MANN. The courts do fix the rates for anything that 
has occurred. The gentleman does not bear in mind the dis- 
tinetion. The courts do fix the rate for that which is passed, 
but the courts under the Constitution do not have the power to 
fix the rates for the future. That is the distinction, which is 
aye known to those who have been giving special study to this 
subject. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “company,” in line ai page 46, Insert the words 


“engaged in the business of operating a Way as a common carrier,” 
and after the word the,” in ime 14, insert the word reasonable.” ` 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all in- 
terested in having this section perfected, so as to make it 
valid and constitutional, if it can be done, and it seems to me 
that on its face it is of doubtful constitutionality, because, 
in the first place, it is too broad. It covers every railroad 
company whether it is operating a railroad or not. It might 
be said that that would be implied, and that by the process 
of judicial construction it would be held to apply only to a 
company engaged in operating a railroad, but we may as well 
make it so plain as to remove any doubt. There are hundreds 
of railroad companies that do not operate railroads. For in- 
stance, in my State there is a railroad company that operated 
several lines for 30 years, and then it leased those lines. It is 
still a railroad company, and it owns the lines, but it has leased 
them to another operating company, and to say that that com- 
pany which is not engaged in business as a common carrier 
should carry the mail, and because of failure to do so be subject 
to fine, would be absurd. It is not necessary to do that. We 
can make this plain that a railroad company that operates a 
railroad as a common carrier is what is understood. 

There are a number of private railroads; I know of one rail- 
road in my State, which is a logging railroad, and it has not 
been opened to the public. They do not carry freight as com- 
mon carriers. They have purchased their right of way, and 
they own it, and it is operated in the interest of the owners, 
and they do not profess to be common carriers. Now, it would 
not be reasonable to compel them to carry the mails, and we 
are running up against all sorts of objections in that way if 
we leave the language blank. Another thing. This provides: 


That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company to refuse to per- 
form mail service at the rates of compensation provided by law when 
and for the period required by the Postmaster General so to do. 


Now, I think that the objection that has been raised to this 
on the ground that the rate prescribed by law might be confis- 
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catory would be avoided if we insert the word “ reasonable” be- 
fore the word “ rates,” so that it would read: j 

At such reasonable rates of compensation provided by law when and 
for the period required by the Postmaster General so to do, 

Without this amendment it seems to me that this provision is 
of doubtful constitutionality and might therefore injure the 
efficacy of the whole provision. I myself in committee suggested 
that it would be better to make it the duty—that is, to say that 
it shall be the duty—of every company operating a railroad to 
carry the mails, if it were a common carrier, and simply leave it 
to the courts to enforce that duty by injunction, mandamus, or 
something of that kind, instead of having a criminal penalty 
against the corporation, which is not the ordinary course of 
business. The penalty of a fine of $5,000 hardly seems appli- 
cable to a case of this kind. If we are going to write in this 
section a clause in the nature of a definition of a crime, it 
seems to me that it ought to be plain. By inserting the word 
“ reasonable” before the word “rates” we make it plain we 
are aiming at the railroad company that actually operates a 
railroad as a common carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemn has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, of course this act does not pro- 
pose to take any action against any but railroad companies that 
engage in the carrying of mails or engage in a common-carrier 
business. There might be a little logging railroad through the 
country hauling to a sawmill, or things of that sort, and this act 
could have no application to that sort of a corporation. Now, 
as to the question of reasonable rates. If the gentleman opens 
up that question, he opens up the whole field of contention in 
reference to railway rates and would nullify every section 
practically of this act by saying that every company in the 
United States shall be in litigation by an injunction, or some 
other process, against the performance of this act. The lan- 
guage is right: 

To refuse to perform mail service at the rates of Megs yg ven pro- 
vided by law when and for the period required by Postmaster 
General so to do. 

Are we simply sent here to say “reasonable rates” and leave 
it to all the courts to settle this litigation in every single in- 
stance with every railroad company? We want to exercise 
some virile power in this Government. We want to say to 
the railroad companies, We have got the power to make you 
carry these mails; we have fixed the rates and vou have got 
to carry them at the rates we fix. If you do not like it, if you 
think we confiscate your property, then there are the courts, 
here is the Constitution“ 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for a vote 
on this section. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman concedes there is no 
judicial authority for the contention you could fine a railroad 
company for refusing to carry the mails; that has never been 
determined. 

Mr. MOON. Why, there is no use in discussing that matter 
with the gentleman if he does not understand the difference in 
the power of the Government in enforcing its action by legisla- 
tive order or mandate and the right of a citizen under the 
Constitution in the courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the vnexpended balances of the appropriations for inland 
transportation by railroad routes and for tee A -office car Rage 3 
by the act of March 9, 1914, making appropriations for the service 0: 
the Post Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes, are hereby made available for the purposes of 
this act, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, lines 20, 21, and 22. strike out the words: 

se By the act of March 9, 1914, making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department.” 

And in line 23 on the same page strike out the words “ fifteen, and 
for other purposes” and insert the word “ sixteen.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MANN. How would that read? I ask to have it reported 
as it would be if amended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the paragraph as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the unexpended balances of the appropriations for inland trans- 
portation by railroad routes and for railway post-office car service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, are hereby made available for the 
purposes of this act. 


1914. 
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Mr. MANN. That should be then “ of this section.” It should 
read “available for the purposes of this section.” That is what 
you want. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is, the appropriation in the bill shall be 
made available for purposes of this section. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That amendment completely changes 
the paragraph. Do I understand the purpose of the paragraph 
as amended will be to make the unexpended balances of the ap- 
propriations in this bill 

Mr. MOON. It reads: 

That the une ded balances of the appropriations for inland trans- 


rtation for road routes and for railway post-office car service by 
act of March 9—— 


Mr. FITZGERALD. That is stricken out. 
Mr. MOON. That is stricken out, and we put in place of it: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. The words “ unexpended balances” should be 
stricken out, so that it would read “appropriations for inland 
transportation” carried by this act. 

Mr. MOON. I move to strike out the words “ unexpended 
balances.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 18, strike out the words “ unexpended balances of the.“ 


Mr. MOON. And change “act” to “section.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page line 24, at the end of the paragraph, strike out the word 
“at” ant Insert the word “ section.” 


on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
think this question is not complete, and I want to ask to have 
the section reported again as amended. 

Mr. STEENERSON. With that understanding I will yield. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is all I care for. May we have the para- 
graph reported now as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the paragraph as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Saline the EIEE ee: sehen teutipetetion So LAIN booties 
and for railway post-office car service for the fiscal ending June 30, 
1916, are hereby made available for the purposes of this section.” 

Mr. STEENERSON. It has been said that this new plan 
of railway mail pay has been recommended by a commission 
that investigated the subject very thoroughly, and that is true. 
I understand, however, the rates recommended by this commis- 
sion are higher than those contained in this bill. If I under- 
stood the remarks of the chairman in general debate on this bill, 
wherein he discussed the railway mail pay feature, he has a 
very sanguine idea of the results of this new system of railway 
mail pay. And he estimated the saving by this new plan at 
something like $10,000,000 a year. Of course, that is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” provided, of course, that the 
rates that we pay to those who do the work are compensatory 
or reasonable. But there is an implication contained in the 
statement that I do not feel that I can pass by without answer- 
ing, and that is this, that if the railway mail pay of to-day is 
excessive to the extent of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, as stated by 
the chairman, then it is the fault of the legislation that has been 
enacted heretofore. 

Now, I have served on the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads for many years, and during the first five or six 
years of my service on that committee we reported several bills, 
and they became laws, for the reduction of railway mail pay; 
and they operated to that effect. As a matter of fact, railway 
mail pay has been gradually reduced, if we compare it with the 
total expenditures of the Post Office Department. And I think 
that way of comparing them is fair, for if a man, for instance. 
figures out his expenses of living, he says, “ Well, I spend so 
much for clothing, I spend so much for food, I spend so much 
for amusement,” and he figures up that perhaps he has been 
extravagant in one item, and therefore he says, “I must curtail 
that item.” Now, then, the Post Office Department spends money 
chiefly for clerical help and for carriage. They collect money 
for postage, and they collect that money according to the 
weight of the article put into the mail. If a letter weighs an 
ounce they collect 2 cents on it, and if it weighs more they col- 
lect more, according to the number of ounces. If a package 


weighs so much, they collect a certain rate. So we charge 
postage according to the weight of the article. 

Some 40 or 50 years ago the system of railway mail pay that 
we now have was adopted, and it was based on the same reason- 
ing, that the reasonable way to pay was by the pound, or by the 
ton, according to the distance that the railways moved an 
article. Under that system of pay, by weight and distance, I 
find, upon looking at the statistics, that in 1883 we spent 32.2 
per cent of our total postal expenditure for railway transporta- 
tion; in 1888 we spent 34.5 per cent; in 1893, 35.5 per cent; in 
1898, 35.4 per cent; in 1908, 23.6 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 


sota has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I will ask for five 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The cause of that gradual reduction was 
the revision of the railway mail pay that Congress enacted. It 
was reduced the next year, 1909, from 23.6 to 22.4, and the 
next year, 1910, to 21 per cent. It was the same in 1911. but in 
1912 it was reduced to 20 per cent, and in 1913 it was 19.6 per 
cent of the total expenditures. So that there has been a grad- 
ual reduction in the amount of the expenditures for railway 
service as compared with the total postal expenditures. 

Now, I am not opposing this railway mail scheme, and I shall 
not oppose it. I shall vote for it because of the representations 
of the Post Office Department to the effect that it is such a 
desirable thing to have. I shall give it the benefit of the doubt, 
but I can not share in their hope of reducing the aggregate of 
railway pay to any great extent by that system. 

One of the things that I see is that in the new system the 
amount of pay that the railroads will receive will be determined 
to a very much greater extent than now by the discretion of 
the officials who administer the law, because it will be dependent 
upon the authorization of space by the Postmaster General. It 
will not be, as stated by the gentleman from Wisconsin. a gov- 
ernment of law, but a government of men to that extent—to a 
much greater extent than it is now. The pay will be governed 
by the amount of space authorized, and they may authorize 
more than they need, or they may authorize less than they 
need; and I fear that there will not always be a man in the 
Post Office Department that will look out for the interests of 
the people as carefully as the present head of that department 
does in this regard, and there might be a friend of the railroads 
at the head of the department who would allow too much. And 
therefore I do not anticipate that there will be such a great 
saving as is anticipated. Besides, I am reminded of the fact 
that this commission, which we have heard eulogized by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TUTTLE], of which he was a 
very distinguished member, claim to have found as a matter of 
fact that the present railway mail pay was not excessive. It 
was not claimed by that commission that we were paying any- 
thing too much, and therefore it is hardly to be expected that 
the prophecy of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
that we shall save ten million or twelve million dollars by this 
new law, will be realized. The estimate of the department 
under the new plan is about the same as under the present. I 
want to go on record now as saying that I fear, when the ac- 
counts for the future are rendered under this law, they will 
not show such a gradual reduction of railway mail pay as is 
shown by this table, which I will make a part of my remarks. 
If you can reduce it, you are entitled to the credit, but I desire 
to resent the imputation involved, that we are paying any great 
amount more than we ought to pay at the present time. I do 
not think we are. The proofs submitted on that question do not 
support any such claim. 


Comparative statement of erpenditures for Postal Service, 


For railway | Per cent of 
Post oTice of railroad 
car Sorvice 

and railway 

transportation. 


-| $43, 282, 944. 43 | $13,887, 800. 00 32.2 
-| 56, 468. 315. 20 19, 524.959. 15 34.5 
-| 81,581,681.33 | 28,910, 195. 30 25.5 
-| 98.035, 523.61 | 34, 708,847.46 35.4 
-| 138, 784,487.97 | 41, 886. 848. 59 30.1 
-| 208,351, 886.15 | 49, 404, 763. 05 23.6 
21. 004. 102. 89 49,606, 440.16 22.4 
229.977.224. 50 49. 302. 217. 46 21.8 
-| 237,645, 926.68 | 50.910, 261. 68 21.0 
la — — 2248. 525,450.08 50. 703,323. 02 20.4 
7777 262, 067,541.33 | 51, 466, 030. 62 19.6 
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From 1908 to 1913 the postal revenues increased in round 
numbers $54,000,000. while railroad pay for transportation of 
mail only increased $2,000,000. A good showing for economy, it 
seems to me, : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That on account of the increased weight of mails resulting 


from Postmaster General's order No. 7720, of December 18, 1913, re- 


specting rates upon and limit of relent of parcel t packages in the 
local, first, and second zones, and effective from August 15, 1913, the 
Postmaster General is authorized to add to the compensation paid for 
transportation on railroad routes on and after August 15, 1913, for the 
remainder of the contract terms, not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent 
thereof per annum. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 47, 
line 8, by striking out the words “seventy-seven hundred and 
twenty, of December eighteenth” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “seventy-three hundred and forty-nine, of July 
twenty-fifth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 3, strike out the words “seventy-seven hundred and 
meni of December eighteenth” and insert in lieu thereof “ seventy- 
three hundred and forty-nine, of July twenty-fifth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 13. That on account of the increased weight of mails resulting 
from Postmaster General’s order No. 7720, of December 18, 1913, re- 
specting rates upon and limit of weight of parcel-post packages effective 
from January 1, 1914, the Postmaster General is authorized to add to 
the. compensation ee for transportation on railroad routes on and 
after January 1, 1914, for the remainder of the contract terms, not 
ex ing 1 per cent thereof per annum. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there are some errors in that 
paragraph that I want to correct. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 47, line 13, strike out the word “order” and insert in lieu 
thereof orders.“ 

In line 14, after the word “twenty,” insert the following words: 
“and seventy-seven hundred and twenty-one.” 

In lines 16 and 17, strike out the words “ effective from January 1, 
1914" and insert in lieu thereof and admitting books to the parcel- 
post classification.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19906) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to ask a change of reference of three 
Senate bills that were sent to the wrong committee. 

The SPEAKER. What are the numbers of them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The bills are S. 1991, 3509, and 6152. These 
bills were referred to the Invalid Pensions Committee, and they 
should go to the Military Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that change of reference 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. Let me make a statement. The understanding— 
which I suppose will be carried out—is that when we adjourn 
to-morrow we will adjourn until Monday. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who made the understanding? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
and myself. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. That is all right. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is the necessity for meeting at 
11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. MANN. If we are going to adjourn over two days on 
account of New Year's, I think it is quite proper that we 
should meet a little earlier to-morrow. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But this bill is nearly finished. 

Mr. MOON. There are seven pages of it left. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And there is another bill to come up. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to be here, but it is 
pretty hard for me to get here at 11 o’clock. I want to take 
my usual 3-mile walk in the morning and attend to my corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest to the gentleman that he get 
up an hour earlier and walk 7 miles. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I can not see any great exigency for 
meeting at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Unless we can finish this bill to-morrow 
and go on with another bill, we will have to work on New 
Year’s Day. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; we ought to finish this bill to-morrow 
and begin on the next one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any proposition with reference to 
adjourning over? 

Mr. MANN. No; that is not before the House. The request 
is for unanimous consent to meet at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request that when 
the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 6939. An act to reimburse Edward B. Kelley for moneys 
expended while superintendent of the Rosebud Indian Agency, 
in South Dakota. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, December 


31, 1914, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Tres Palacios River, Tex. (H. Doe. 
No. 1464) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting re- 
port on land withdrawals from settlement, location, sale, or 
entry under the provisions of act of Congress approved June 
25, 1910 (36 Stats., 847) (H. Doc. No. 1465); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

3. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916 (II. Doc. No. 1466); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. Letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, transmitting 
annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 12 
months ending October 31, 1914 (H. Doe. No. 1467); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein-named, as follows: 

Mr. KENT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 17388) creating an addi- 
tional land district in the State of California, embracing lands 
contained in the county of Imperial, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1251), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


1914. 
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382) authorizing the President to extend invitations to other 


nations to send representatives to the International Dry 
Farming Congress, to be held at Denver, Colo., September 27 to 
October 8, inclusive, 1915, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1252), which said joint 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. BROWNING, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1060) fixing the date of re- 
enlistment of Gustay Hertfelter, first-class fireman, United 
States Navy, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1253), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11927) for the relief of 
Matthew McDonald, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1254); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20238) granting a pension to William E. Martin; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20251) granting a pension to George H. Dry; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20240) granting a pension to Louisa Fleming; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 20370) to provide for 
the extension and enlargement of the Federal building at Boise, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 20415) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 20416) to repeal House concur- 
rent resolution 9, section 2, of an act entitled “An act granting to 
the Sociedad Anonima, denominated ‘ Pototan Electric Light & 
Power Co. (Ltd.)“ a franchise to install, operate, and main- 
tain an electric light, heat, and power system in the munici- 
pality of Pototan, Province of Iloilo, Philippine Islands“; and 
a part of section 3 of an act entitled “An act granting a fran- 
chise to Charles M. Swift to construct, maintain, and operate a 
hydroelectric plant and electric lighting, heating, and power 
system and electric-transmission lines in the island of Luzon,” 
passed by the third Philippine Legislature at the second and 
special sessions of 1914; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 20417) to construct a bridge 
across the South Canadian River in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 20418) to authorize the pur- 
chase or construction of six new vessels, with all necessary 
equipment, for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and providing for 
additional surveys by the Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 20419) to pro- 
vide for the remodeling and repairing of the Federal building 
known as the old post-office building, at Minneapolis, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 20420) prohibiting bands or 
members thereof of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps from re- 
ceiving remuneration for furnishing music outside the limits of 
military posts and barracks; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 688) directing the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to report a bill creating a tariff 
board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: i 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 20421) granting an increase of 
pensia to Francis M. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20422) for the relief of William E, Mur- 
ray; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 20423) for the relief of Frank 
Pullem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20424) to reimburse William K. Lovett for 
sloop Edith and cargo, lost while in the service of the United 
States Government; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20425) for the relief of Michael Herron; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. ; 

By Mr. BARTON: A bill (H. R. 20426) granting a pension to 
Willis M. Short; to the Committee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 20427) to authorize the 
sale of certain land in Alabama to Walter Dean; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20428) to authorize the issue of a patent 
to certain land in Alabama to William M. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 20429) granting an increase 
75 pension to John F. Rector; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 20430) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James McGhie; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 20431) granting a pension to 
Perneta J. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 20432) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha L. Quick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20433) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Keppy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20434) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Ganung; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 20435) granting a pension 
to Frederick Krebs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20436) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward M. Duffy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 20487) for the relief of Omer 
D. Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 20438) granting an increase 
of pension to Jay C. Randall; to the Committee on Pensious. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 20439) for the relief of the 
aed of the late Frank Henry Rogers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 20440) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy W. Binford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20441) for the relief of Hudson Bros., of 
Norfolk, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 20442) grant- 
ing a pension to Dora Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20443) granting a pension to Lewis J. 
Crider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 20444) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephus Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 20445) granting an increase 
of pension to William Hewitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20446) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nathan Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20447) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cunagim; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20448) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Goble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20449) for the relief of Samantha Slusher; 
to the Committee on War 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 20450) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel J. Pealer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20451) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Haring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 20452) granting 
an increase of pension to Rachel E. Laughlin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20453) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Brown, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 20454) granting a pen- 
sion to Jacob Mercer; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20455) granting a pension to Albert A. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. t 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20456) granting a pension to Julia Gal- 
lagher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 20457) granfing an 
increase of pension to Melinda Keenan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 20458) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Boman R. Butcher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20459) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Sherlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20460) to correct the military record of 
James McManniman and grant him an honorable discharge; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 20461) granting an increase of 
oe to Mary J. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. : b 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20462) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura A. McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 20463) granting an increase 
of pension to C. L. Belknap; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 20464) granting 
a pension to Peter Throssel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20465) for the relief of A. A. Kelly; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20466) grant- 
ing a pension to Harry N. Gates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 20467) granting an 
increase of pension to William Orr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 20468) granting 
a pension to Julia Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 20469) granting 
: 8 to Anna R. Cartwright; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Tuscarawas County (Ohio) 
Woman Suffrage Association, favoring woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 20359, for relief of 
Eliza E. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of South Dakota, favor- 
ing recognition for Dr. F. A. Cook for his polar efforts; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. i 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of citizens of New Jersey, fa 
voring House joint resolution 377 relative to export of muni- 
tions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GILL: Memorial of North St. Louis Business Men’s 
Association, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of citizens of Bristol, Mass., and 
Swedish Cromer Lodge, No. 10, International Order of Good 
Templars, of North Easton, Mass., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of citizens of New York City, 
against export of munitions of war from the United States to 
warring nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of William D. Peck, New York City, favoring 
restoration of the protective tariff; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Antoinette 
P. Brayton, of Providence, R. I., against woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of citizens of the ninth congres- 
sional district of Wisconsin, favoring House joint resolution 
377, prohibiting export of munitions of war from the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against removal of post-office employees from 
service on account of old age; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Matthew Temperance In- 
stitute, Lowell, Mass., against the recognition on the part of the 
United States of any government in Mexico which will refuse 
to guarantee civil and religious freedom to the inhabitants of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affaire. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of citizens of Omaha, Nebr., against 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Tuourspay, December 31, 1914. 
(Legislative day of Tucsday, December 29, 1914.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, and was called to order by the Presiding Officer, Mr. 
SWANSON. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce a bill and have it printed in the Recorp. It deals with 
the development of water power, a subject that is now before 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson). 
jection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As the Senator from Utah is the 
only person who is now on the floor to object—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Georgia objects, I cer- 
tainly shall not ask leaye to introduce the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not going to object; but I say 
as the Senator from Utah makes the request, there is no one left 
to object, because we rely on him especially to prevent an ir- 
regular mode of procedure. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not object. I think the 
Senator does a great deal of good by interposing an objection 
in such cases. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. GRONNA. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts suggests the absence of a-quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Is there ob- 


Ashurst Hardwick Page Sutherland 
Borah James Perkins Swanson 
Bryan Jones Pittman Thomas 
Burton Kern Thornton 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Townsend 
Clap Lodge Sheppard Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Simmons Walsh 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. White 
Dillingham Nelson Smith, Ga, Williams 
Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 

Gallinger Oliver Smoot 

Gronna Overman Sterling 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to state re- 
garding the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] that he 
is absent on public business and is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] on all questions. 

Mr. THORNTON. I was requested to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] on ac- 
count of illness in his family, and also to announce that he is 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Ssrrpj, who is absent from the city, is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] on all votes. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to announce the unayoid- 
able absence from the city of my colleague [Mr. WARREN]. He 
bas a general pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I will allow this announcement to stand for the 


day. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Weeks], who is absent from the Senate, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I will allow 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators and Mr, 
Hors, Mr. McCumBer, Mr. PoMERENE, and Mr. SAULSBURY an- 
swered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present and the Senate 
resumes the consideration of the unfinished business, House bill 
6060. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 
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Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. For what purpose? 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘To report from the Committee on Appro- 
priations the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. LODGE. That is out of order at this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to submit the report by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under clause 2 of Rule VII 
It is made the duty of the Chair to enforce the rule without 
having his attention directed to it. There is a specific provision 
in the rule which prevents the presentation of the report at this 
time. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no thought of making 
An argument in regard to the illiteracy test. I have said my 
say and made my argument on that subject so many times that 
I have no intention of repeating it. I think it would weary 
the Senate to have me repeat it, and I am sure it would 
Weary me. : 

Nor do I intend to go into a discussion of the arguments 
which have been made against the test. Speaking, however, 
from considerable familiarity with those arguments, extending 
over many years, I think I may say-that I have never heard 
them better put than during this debate or with more force or 
with more apparent pathos. To the philosophic observer with 
n sense of humor there is something very interesting in listen- 
ing to the eulogies on ignorance and illiteracy which we have 
heard so eloguently delivered in the Senate during the last 
few days. 

If there is anything which is more characteristic of the 
American people than another it is their devotion to the cause 
of education. We believe in the importance of education almost 
to the point of being superstitious about it. There is no limit 
to the money which is given from the public treasury by States, 
municipalities, and the Nation for the cause of education. 
There is no limit to the amount of benefaction which is poured 
out for education from private sources. We believe that educa- 
tion is important to intelligent citizenship. That is one of the 
great fundamental beliefs of the American people. 

I believe there are only five States in which we have not 
compulsory education. In many States of the Union it is a 
provision of the constitution that an American citizen can not 
vote unless he is able to read and write. We do not hesitate 
to put that test on the American citizen, but we seem to shrink 
from applying it to the foreigner coming to the country. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that some of these arguments 
carried to their logical conclusion, as I have listened to them 
here with great interest, would mean that we ought to find out 
who could read and write and then to exclude those who were 
possessed of those accomplishments. That is where some of 
them lead. We are told that all the anarchists who come here 
can read and write, and from that there seems to be a hasty 
conclusion drawn that because anarchists generally can read 
and write therefore people who can read and write are gen- 
erally anarchists, which is rather a broad jump in argument. 
In the same way we are told that most of the criminals can 
read and write, It is difficult to conceive that because crimi- 
nals can read and write therefore most persons who can read 
and write are criminals. 

Mr. President, though it is interesting to notice this contrast 
between our opinion of education as applied to our own people 
and our opinion of education as applied to foreigners, the fact 
is that the real argument is rarely made. It has been made 
once in this debate. It was made by the Senator from New York 
IMr. O’GormaN] with his usual force and effectiveness when 
he said that the passage of this illiteracy test would cost votes. 
That is a real argument. I do not think it is an argument 
that affects the merits of the question, but it is a real and not 
a mock argument. There is something to be said upon this 
point on both sides. It is erroneous, in my judgment, to sup- 
pose that the mass of the American people object to the literacy 
test. I think it is shown by their constitutions and their laws 
that they do not. But I do not think we ought to decide this 
question quite in that way by our guesses at the number of 
votes involved. I think the question ought to be decided on its 
merits. 

As I have said, I am not going to argue the details of the 
provision at all, but simply state what the purpose of it is. 
Hitherto our immigration legislation has been altogether 
selective. We have had no restrictive legislation at all. The 
restriction caused by our selective legislation has been merely 
incidental. There has been a very widespread desire in this 
country, evidenced by the action of the great labor organiza- 
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tions, farmers’ organizations, and many leagues formed for 
the promotion of the restriction of immigration, in favor of 
restricting immigration. 

Those who are opposed to all restriction of immigration 
ought to vote against the illiteracy test, for it is a restrictive 
measure. It is not put in on the theory of keeping out a 
criminal or an anarchist. That has nothing to do with it. The 
law provides against the admission of those persons in other 
clauses specifically. The object of the literacy test is to 
restrict the amount of immigration coming to this country. 

I shall not rehearse the argument so ably and completely 
made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and 
others on the need of restriction. It was shown by the pro- 
tracted investigation of the Immigration Commission generally 
to be wise on economic grounds, to speak of no other. But 
assuming for the moment that restriction is desirable, the next 
thing is to adopt a method of restriction which shall exclude 
as many undesirable persons as possible and as few desirable, 
and no form of restriction can be devised which will exclude 
only undesirable and admit only desirable. 

That is out of the question. The purpose to be attained, as 
I have said, is the one that will exclude as nearly as possible 
the undesirable and as few as possible who are desirable. 
After years of investigation by committees of Congress and by 
commissions, one after another, after many investigations and 
after considering every form of restriction suggested, the con- 
clusion has been reached by nearly all competent investigators 
that the illiteracy test restricts immigration with as small a 
loss of desirable immigrants as possible and with as large an 
exclusion of undesirable immigrants as can be practically at- 
tained. The investigations show very clearly that the tendency 
of the illiterates over the literates to congest in the large cities 
of the eastern coast is very marked. That is but one of the 
many reasons which have led to the adoption of this test. The 
proof of the lowering of the American standards of life and 
wages is furnished by the report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion. That is another great economic argument for restriction. 
I think in voting on the test it should be kept in mind that its 
intention is restrictive; that it is not aimed to keep immigrants 
out because they are ignorant and illiterate simply, but because 
ignorance and illiteracy give, on the whole, the best test for the 
restriction of the most undesirable immigrants. 

It is proposed to amend the bill in the clause which carries 
the test: This amendment, Mr. President, would in large meas- 
ure destroy the value of the illiteracy test. In my opinion it 
would be better to take the test out of the bill altogether if 
the Senate is against any measure of restriction than to put in 
an amendment of this sort. This amendment at once, by its 
very phraseology, produces most serious inequalities in the 
law. It says that the persecution is to“ be evidenced by overt 
acts or by discriminatory laws or regulations.” 

In the Turkish Empire—what remains of it—there is a 
strong religious discrimination, which takes effect at intervals 
in the killing of Christians. The Armenian massacres of some 
years ago are familiar, and if there is any country in the world 
where there is discriminatory legislation leading to religious 
persecution it is within the borders of the Turkish Empire, 
This, therefore, would relieve Armenians and Syrians and 
people from Asia Minor from the illiteracy test. but it would 
impose it upon the people of Italy. where, I understand there 
is no discriminatory religious legislation of any sort or kind. 

The illiteracy test in regard to Great Britain and Ireland 
is not of consequence, because the percentage of illiteracy is 
so low that it would exclude practically no immigrants from 
those countries; but, at the same time, England has an estab- 
lished church. A certain number of the prelates of that church 
have the right to sit in the upper House of Parliament. That 
is distinctly discriminatory against all who are not members 
of the established church—dissenters, Roman Catholics, and 
others. Therefore this amendment would exempt from the 
illiteracy test the people of England, and of Wales also, until 
the church is disestablished there, and would apply it to the 
people of Ireland and Scotland. This illustrates some of the 
difficulties that would come from a law framed in that way. 
You would relieve certain nations and certain races from 
your illiteracy test, and you would apply it to others. You 
would make it unequal; you would come in conflict, I am 
rather inclined to think, with the favored-nation clause in 
principle, if not literally. 

As to political persecution, that is extremely vague. We have 
tried to take care of that in a general provision of the pro- 
posed law, but this amendment to the illiteracy clause in the 
bill as it is framed would be worse than destructive of the test 
as it stands in the House bill. It would partially destroy it; 
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it would leave it in force against certain nations and remove it 
from others. 
Therefore I think, Mr. President, that this amendment ought 


to be defeated. If the Senate then comes to the main. question 
according as they believe that restriction of immigration is 
necessary or unnecessary, whether, by the result of investi- 
gation or otherwise, this is the best method of restriction 
or not, they should determine whether to leave the clause in 
the bill or to take it out. If it is to stay in the bill, it ought 
to stay there in substantially the form in which it is now there. 
If it is to be taken out, it had better be taken out altogether than 
to put in an amendment of this kind, which can only lead to 
all sorts of complications, which would create a law that would 
fall unequally, which could never be justly enforced, and which 
would give to some, at least, of the undesirable forms of immi- 
gration a chance to come in while it excluded some of the de- 
sirable forms which we want to admit. z 

This is all, Mr. President, that I desire to say. There is no 
use of entering into any general argument; but I wish to record 
my opposition to this amendment, and then, after the Senate 
dispose of that, I hope they will dispose of the main question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the central idea which I had 
in mind when I consented to introduce this amendment, on 
which occasion I made the statement that it was prepared by 
another, was to extend the exemption from the literacy test to 
those who sought asylum in America as a refuge from perse- 
cution. I did so because I then believed, and am now confirmed 
in the belief, that the exemption reported by the committee is 
not broad enough to cover all cases of persecution or to accord 
with what I understand to have been the national policy upon 
this subject ever since the origin of the Government. I can 
conceive of no reason which justifies an exemption for those 
who desire to come here in order to escape religious persecu- 
tion which is not equally applicable to those who are the vic- 
tims of political or racial persecution, which is quite as intol- 
erable as and sometimes more cruel than religious persecution. 

I believe thoroughly in a literacy test, provided one can be 
secured which is consistent with the right of asylum to all 
peoples except those which are specifically excluded for other 
reasons. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrul, hav- 
ing charge of the bill, has said that if this amendment is 
adopted it virtually destroys the force and the efficacy of the 
literacy test. I am not prepared to accept that statement; but 
if it is true it is the strongest argument that has been uttered 
upon this floor against the inclusion in the bill of any such 
test whatever, for I deny, Mr. President, that there can be uny 
consistency whatever or any justice in a regulation which gives 
exemption to the object of religious persecution, but denies it 
to the object of political or racial persecution. It is persecution 
that we desire to exempt from the operation of this clause, 
whether it be of a religious or of a political character, and when 
we begin to discriminate between the bases or causes of perse- 
cution in the application of a national doctrine we establish 
a condition that is absolutely foreign to what I have always 
understood to be the purpose and the policy of this Government 
with reference to immigration. 

But the criticisms which have just been made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] of the concluding para- 
graph of the amendment are of great force. I have been im- 
pressed from the inception of this debate with the general 
character and consequently the general scope of the exemption 
which would be created by that clause if it were enacted into 
legislation. I can percelve very clearly that, as the Senator 
says, it would operate as an exemption of some nations or races 
as an entirety, while the restrictive clause would be equally 
universal as applied to others, and. as a consequence, I hes!- 
tate, Mr. President, to give my assent to that clause, although 
it is a part of the amendment which I have offered. At one 
time I suggested its withdrawal. but I did not insist upon the 
suggestion for the reason that another Senator requested that 
it should not be pressed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been giving more or less study 
to this amendment, as I desire to vote for as liberal a pro- 
vision as is consistent, and I listened with interest to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Massachusetts. I will ask the 
Senator from Colorndo if he does not think it will be quite 
an advance—and perhaps cover the matter sufficiently—if the 
Senator simply adds the words “or political” to the provision 
in the bill as it came from the House of Representatives, so as 
fo re.d “religious or political persecution ”? 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator is not 
aware of the fact that I have accepted two additions which 
have been suggested to the amendment as I sent it to the Sec- 
retary’s desk. It now reads: 

That the following classes of persons— 

Then comes an amendment— 


when otherwise qualified for admission under the laws of the United 
States shall be exempt— 

And so forth. The other amendment which I have accepted 
is the insertion of the words of racial” after the word “ politi-. 
cal,” on the first line of the second page. 

Personally I should be satisfied with this amendment as 
amended, with the excision of its last clause, which, as I have 
said, is subject to the criticism which has been made of it so 
ably and incisively by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator read the last clause to which 
he has just referred? 

Mr. THOMAS. It reads: 

Whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by discrim- 
inatory laws or regulations. 

I was going to add, however, that I shall not ask to have that 
part of the amendment withdrawn; but. in the event the amend- 
ment in its present condition is not adopted, then I shall offer it 
again with the amendments that have been accepted to it and 
with the exclusion of the clause which I have just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to have the amendment 
stated as it is now perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary. On page 9, beginning in line 6, it is pro- 
posed to strike out: ; 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of the illiteracy test, to wif: All aliens who shall prove to the sat- 
isfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
that they emigrated from the country of which they were last per- 
ee residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious per- 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

That the . classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from the 
operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of 
Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avold re- 
ligious, political, or racial persecution, whether such persecution be 
eviden by overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regulations, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. May 
I ask, where a section has an amendment addressed to it and 
also a motion to strike out the whole section, which takes prece- 
dence—the motion to strike out the whole section or an amend- 
ment of the section? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The text must be perfected 
before the motion to strike out is in order under general par- 
liamentary law. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Stone]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote nay. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteicH] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS (when Mr. Krenyon's name was called). My 
collengue [Mr. Kenyon] is absent from the Senate and also 
from the city. He is paired with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CAMDEN}. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when the name of Mr. Martin of Vir- 
ginia was called). I have been requested to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
and that he is paired with the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN]. If present, the Senator from Virginia would 
vote nay. 

Mr. OLIVER (when Mr. Penrose’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. PENROSE] is absent to-dny on account of sickness. 
If he were present, he would vote n x. He has a general pair 
with the senior Senntor from Mississippi |Mr. WIIHAus l. but 
on this proposition they are agree). ¿n1 the senior Senator 
from Mississippi is therefore at liberty to vote. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Survety] and will 
vote. I vote yea. 

Mr. REED (when Mr. Stone's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. STONE] is necessarily absent from the Senate on 
account of the health of members of his family. During his 
absence he is paired with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Crark], 

I take this occasion to state, further, that I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Suirnl. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and will allow my vote in the affirmative to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], who is absent. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). In view of 
the announcement made by the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER], I feel free to vote, notwithstanding my pair 
with the senior Senator from that State. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], who has not voted. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“Nay.” 

ia CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
IMr. pu Pont], but I understand that he would vote as I have 
yoted on this question. Consequently I will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren], who is not present and has not voted. I there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Werexs], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson] and will vote. I 
vote nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: y 

The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the júnior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Van UDvauAN]; 

The junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]; and 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

I was also requested to state that the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SursMaNn] is detained from the Senate on ac- 

count of illness in his family. 

Ihe result was announced—yes 26, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—26, 

Lane Perkins Smith, Md. 
Cla a Lee, Md. Pittman Thomas 
Culberson Lewis Pomerene Thornton 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Ransdell Townsend 
Hughes Myers Reed Walsh 
Kern Norris Saulsbury 
La Follette O'Gorman Shafroth 

NAYS—34. 
Ashurst Gore Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hardwick Page Smoot 
Bristow James Poindexter Sterling 
Bryan Jones Robinson Swan.on 
Burton Lippitt Root White 
Chamberlain Lod, Sheppard Williams 
Cummins McLean Simmons Works 
Dillingham Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Ga 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Bankhead Crawford Lea, Tenn. Smith, Mich. 
Brady du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Burleigh Fall Martin, Va. Stone 
Camden Fletcher Newlands Sutherland 
Catron Got Owen Thompson 
Chilton Gronna Penrose Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis Sherman Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson Shields Warren 
Colt Kenyon Shively Weeks 


So Mr. Tnouas's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of 
the committee to yield in order to allow me to ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate to report what is known as the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object, Mr. President. The trou- 
ble is that if reports are allowed 

Mr. GALLINGER and other Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called 
for. Nothing is in order at present but the pending bill. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Colorado offers the amend- 
men: just voted upon, with the exception that the words at the 
end thereof— 


whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by discrimina- 
tory laws or regulations— 
are stricken therefrom, so that the amendment now reads: 

On page 9, lines 6 to 12, strike out the words in the House bill and 

in lieu thereof insert : 
“That the following classes of persons, when otherwise qualified for 
admission under the laws of the United States, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Seerctar. 
of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States td avoid 
religious, political, or racial persecution.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment as now pre- 
sented is the amendment upon which the Senate has just taken 
a vote, except that the last clause, objections to which were so 
forcibly presented during the discussion of the amendment 
itself, is eliminated. 

I have only to say to the Senate that if it is our sincere pur- 
pose to permit those who are suffering from persecution to 
avail themselves of an exemption clause to the literacy test, it 
would seem that consistency and justice require that whatever 
the cause of the persecution, whether it be religious or political 
or racial, or any two of them, or the three of them combined, 
the fact of the persecution itself should be the test of the appli- 
cation of the exemption, and not the basis of that test. Now, 
if we are going to be consistent, and if America is still to be 
the asylum of those who seek its shores as a refuge from perse- 
cution, then the amendment as presented should be accepted by 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only 
long enough to state a proposition. 

The bill as reported provides— : 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall rove to the sat- 
isfaction of the proper immigration officers or to the Secretary of 
Labor that they emigrated from the country of which they were last 
permanent residents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution. 

To that is added, by the amendment, words which would in- 
cludə those who are fleeing from political persecution or racial 
persecution, 

Mr. President, either the clause in the bill ought to be stricken 
out or this amendment should be adopted, in my humble judg- 
ment. I say that for this reason: As far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, there is not a single country that in modern times has 
boldly started upon a policy of religious persecution. They 
have not said. We are attacking these inhabitants of our coun- 
try because of their religion.“ That has been the real cause, 
undoubtedly, but always the governmental authorities have 
assigned some other cause. So when an immigrant is required 
to show that he is fleeing to escape religious persecution, if he 
is limited to strict and technical proof, he can not make it. If 
you do not adopt this amendment, you ought bravely and 
frankly to strike out the language of the bill itself and not pre- 
tend to be granting asylum to those who seek to escape religious 
persecution, well knowing at the time that probably not a sin- 
gle man enn prove himself absolutely within that exemption. 

What man in the Senate can point to a single instance in 
modern times when any Government has by law persecuted 
any class of people for religion’s sake? Nevertheless, we know 
that in many instances they have been persecuted because they 
are of 2 certain religion, but the law of the country does not 
say so, and the authorities of the country proceed upon some 
other pretense. 

Now, let us either be brave enough to strike out of the bill 
language that means nothing for practical purposes and say 
to all the world. We close the door in the face of those who 
flee to escape persecution,” or else let us pass an amendment 
that will permit these creatures to come in. 

I have one further observation. We are taking a step here 
to-day, if we repudiate this amendment, that is a repudiation 
of the whole course of American history. We propose, if we 
repudiate this amendment, to close the doors of this country to 
those men who seek asylum from political persecution. We 
propose to say to the immigrant who may be fleeing here for his 
life from an oppressor who may conquer his country within the 
next few months—aye, who may have already conquered his 
country—‘“ You shall go back to your death, to the land where 
it awaits you, for no other crime than a political crime.” That 
is a reversal of American policy for a century. It is a reversal 
of all our precedents, all our customs, all our pretensions, and 
it is a policy that is, in my opinion, unworthy of the American 
people. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I spoke briefly in regard 
to the amendment then pending I was not aware that the word 
“racial” had been inserted. Otherwise I should have said 
something about that. The word “racial” loosens the provision 
more even than “discriminatory laws.” It produces the same 
inequality. We want to be very careful before we insert that 
word in our legislation. It would not be difficult for the Hin- 
dus to show that they were subjected, some of them, as they 
think, to racial persecution and that they were discriminated 
against. The Senate wants to be extremely careful before it 
loosens the provision in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS}. 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
again announce my general pair with the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], who is necessarily absent, and withhold 
my vote. 

ain CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Lea], who is absent, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). With the 
same statement regarding my pair and its transfer that I pre- 
viously made, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called), I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Maine IMr. Jounson]. 
As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the gen- 
eral pair I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS] to the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Tour- 
SON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CUMMINS (when Mr. Kenyon’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Kenyon] is absent from the city. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAMDEN]. I make 
this announcement for the day. 

Mr. OLIVER (when Mr. Prxnosz's name was called). I 
make the same announcement with regard to my colleague [Mr. 
PENROSE] as on the former vote. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when Mr. Savunssury’s name was called). 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunr] has just been 
called from the Chamber and will be unable to be present dur- 
ing the remainder of the vote. He is pdired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir]. If the Senator from Delaware 
were present and entitled to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement made on the previous vote and add to it that 
since that time a telegram has been received from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose) which relieves me from my 
pair on this question. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I again announce my pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], which I transfer to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Surevps] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. When my name was called and I announced 
my pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr, JOHNSON] I 
did not feel that I was at liberty to yote. I am informed that 
if present he would vote “nay,” and I will therefore vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). Before 
the result is announced I desire to state that I will allow my 
vote to stand, but I announce the same transfer of my pair as 
on the previous vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays.38, as follows: 
YEAS—26. 

Norah La Follette O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lane erkins Thomas 
Clapp Ma. Pittman Thornton 
Culberson wis Pomerene Townsend 
Hitcheock Martine, N. J Ransdell Walsh 
Hughes vers Reed 

rn Norris Shafroth 
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NAYS—38. 

Ashurst Gronna Overman Smoot 
Brandegee Hardwick Page Sterlin 
Bristow James Poindexter Sutherland 
Bryan Jones Robinson Swanson 
Burton Lippitt Root Vardaman 
Cummins ge Sheppard White 
Dillingham McCumber Simmons Williams 
Fletcher McLean Smith, Ariz. Works 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ga 

ore Oliver Smith, S. C. 

NOT vorIN d- 32. 
Bankhead Colt Lea, Tenn. Shively 
dy Crawford Martin, Va Smith, Mich, 

Burleigh u Pont Newlands Stephenson 

amden Fall wen Stone 
Catron oft Penrose Thompson 
Chilton Hollis Saulsbury Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson Sherman Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Shields Weeks 


So Mr. THomas's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I move as an amendment that the words 
“or political” be inserted after the word“ religious” on the 
twelfth line of the ninth page of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. So as to read how? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. So as to read: 

All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the roper Immi- 
gration officer or to the Secre of Labor that they * rated from 
the country of which they were last permanent residents so ely for the 
purpose of escaping from religious or political persecution. 

It omits the racial exemption which has just been voted down 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York IMr. 
O'GORMAN]. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Re- 
peating the announcement of my pair heretofore made, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I again an- 
nonnce my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
LEX] and withhold my vote. 

Mr, CULBERSON (when his name was called). Making the 
Same statement as previously, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 
the transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonxsox! 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair as before. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the former roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as before and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I make the same transfer of my pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] that I made on 
the preceding vote and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. As heretofore announced, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
w: the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. If the Sena- 
85 from Delaware were present and at liberty to vote, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 33, as follows: 


Announcing 


YEAS—28, 
Borah Hughes Martine, N. J. Reed 
Brandegee Kern Myers Shafroth 
Chamberlain La Follette Norris Smith, Md, 
Capp Lane O'Gorman Thomas 
Culberson Lee, Md. Perkins Thornton 
Gallinger Lewis erene * Townsend 
Hitcheock McLean Ransdell Walsh 

NAYS—33. 
Ashurst James Robinson Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Root wanson 
Bryan Lippitt Sheppard ardaman 
Burton Lodge Simmons ite 
Cummins MeCumber Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Dillingham Nelson mith, Ga. Works 
Fletcher Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Gore Overman Smoot 
Hardwick Poindexter Sterling 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Bankhead Crawford Martin, Va. Shively 
Brady du Pont ew Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Fall Owen Stephenson 
Cam Got Page Stone 
Catron Gronna Penrose Thompson 
Chilton Hollis Pittman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson Saulsbury Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Sherman W. 
Colt Lea, Tenn. Shields 


So Mr. O’GorMAn’s amendment was rejected. 


1914. 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. On December 17 I gave no- 
tice that I would offer an amendment, and I propose it now. 
White it has been practically voted on several times this morn- 
Ing, it has been coupled with other conditions. The amend- 
ment that I offer is stripped of all other conditions except to 
strike out lines 10, 11, and 12, and in line 13 the word “Pro- 
vided.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, commencing with line 10, it is 
proposed to strike out the following words: 

All aliens over 16 age of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language, or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely want to call attention to the fact that 
the amendment strikes out the literacy test, but leaves in all the 
machinery for it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that the 
motion I made to strike out from the section is very similar 
to that presented by the Senator from New Jersey, and I 
desire to inform the Senate that the motion of the Senator 
from New Jersey I will accept as likewise providing for the 
amendment I intended to offer, and thus avoid the necessity of 
having another vote upon my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from New Jersey to the fact that the 
amendment proposed by him simply strikes out the clause 
known as the literacy test and leaves all the balance of the 
section and all the mechinery untouched. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am very well satisfied that 
the temper of the Senate will strike out everything in that 
direction, and so I am quite willing to let it go. If you strike 
out the words I propose to eliminate, I do not care how much 
machinery you have left in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
demands the yeas and nays upon agreeing to his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I understand, this 
proposition is to strike out the literacy test. That is the object 
of the Senator from New Jersey in offering it? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir; that is my purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can not support an amendment which 
has for its object the elimination of the literacy test. I have 
voted in favor of the amendments offered by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Tomas] and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'GorMAN], because they stated a principle with which I am 
in accord, a principle which has been observed by our Govern- 
ment since its creation, namely, that this land may be the home 
of those moral, healthy, normal men and women, without regard 
to their education, who have fled here from their native coun- 
tries to escape religious or political persecution. Our fore- 
fathers belonged to that class. The bill recognizes the justice 
of making an exception in behalf of victims of religious perse- 
cution, and I can see no reasons which plead for them that are 
not equally effective in behalf of political or racial refugees 
from persecution. I believe in restricting immigration. We 
have been receiving more immigrants than we have beneficially 
assimilated. The literacy test will not insure all desirable 
immigrants; it will not exclude all undesirable aliens; but with 
the other qualifications included in the bill it will lessen mate- 
rially the number of immigrants who are undesirable. 

I shall not discuss the harmful effects of our immigration 
upon American labor. That phase of the subject has been fully 
presented. Indeed, I shall not attempt to make any argument, 
but desire simply to enter my protest against much of the alleged 
argument offered by the opponents of the educational test for 
the admission of aliens. Why, ignorance has been landed as the 
virtue and education as the disability. It would almost seem 
that some Senators would prefer that the prohibition be against 
those who could read and write rather than against the illiterate. 

The corner stone of our Republic is edneution. The funda- 
mental law of every State provides for free schools. Compul- 
sory educational laws are forced upon our people. We believe 
in education and that the Republic can only exist permanently 
in the hands of an educated electorate. The fathers, when they 
provided for free schools, were working not for present political 
favors, were governed not by temporary expedients, but were 
looking fur nhead and building for the future. 

This Republic is but an experiment. Its suecess depends upon 
the character and the intelligence of the men and women who 
form and constitute it. 

More and more the people are coming into the actual exercise 
of the powers of government. The direct primary, the initiative 


and referendum are being demanded, if not by the people at 
least by the politicians. Can an illiterate man know as well as 
the literate one? Is it safe to trust the functions of government, 
including the making and repealing of laws, to foreigners who 
can not read those laws, but who must rely upon another for 
information and advice? Ignorance in the hands of immoral 
intelligence is a menace to the Republic. 

Just in proportion as the powers of government are assumed 
by the people just in that proportion ought the educational test 
to be raised. I realize, of course, that the admitted immigrant 
does not, by virtue of his admission, become entitled to the 
elective franchise, but to all practical purposes he does. I want 
to raise the standard of citizenship, and I believe, as I always 
nava believed, that education, like righteousness, exalteth a 
nation, 

I believe that the literacy test in the bill will not be as bene- 
ficial to our people as its proponents claim; neither will it work 
the hardships predicted by its opponents; but it is a recognition 
of the principle of civilization and progress, and, therefore, I 
can not vote to eliminate it. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I shall vote for the literacy 
section of the bill which has been previously approved by both 
Houses of Congress, because I believe that the indiscriminate 
immigration that has been coming to this country during the 
last 10 or 15 years should be restricted until we can better as- 
similate or Americanize those who have come in such large num- 
bers in the time I have mentioned. 

Therefore, believing that the best interests of this country 
demand a restriction of foreign immigration, I am in favor of 
the literacy test, because that operates as a restriction to some 
extent, and I think the restriction can properly be applied to 
illiterates. 

It is true that illiteracy does not necessarily imply lack of 
morality or the desire to be a lawbreaker. 

It is also true that illiteracy naturiily tends to prevent a for- 
eigner from acquiring a proper conception of American institu- 
tions as soon as a literate could acquire it. 

It is also true that the illiterates vn aceount of thelr igno- 
rance can be more easily influenced in the direction of lawless- 
ness by designing men, and also more readily influenced by 
political demagogues, 

Everyone who has looked into the matter of this large foreign 
immigration during the time I have mentioned knows, or ought 
to know, that the two principal causes inducing it were the 
efforts of foreign steamship companies and the American em- 
ployers of cheap labor, each working for their own selfish in- 
terests., i 

I am aware that this country is largely indebted for its de- 
velopment to the immigration that came here from Europe in 
former times; but that was an immigration of a different na- 
ture from the immigration which has been largely coming of 
late years, and devoted itself to other pursuits than the present 
kind of immigration does. 

The fact that in former times and under different conditions 
in this country unrestricted immigration was permitted is no 
argument in favor of permitting unrestricted immigration now. 

While I feel a natural sympathy for aliens who hope to better 
their condition by coming to this country, I do not recognize 
that this country is under any obligation to admit foreigners 
to its privileges just because these foreigners wish to enjoy 
those privileges. 

Still less is this country under any obligation to admit them 
if their admittance might have a tendency to injuriously affect 
the well-being of her own citizens. 

I consider that my first duty is to my own country, and I 
propose to discharge it according to my best judgment, without 
regard to the possible political effect on myself or on the party 
with which I am identified. 

I regret that the amendments to the literacy test which have 
been voted on this morning have been defeated by the Senate. 
They were amendments for which I voted and for which I stand. 
Nevertheless, because they have been voted down is no reason 
why I should be justified in voting against the literacy test 
which, in my judgment, embodies generally a wise provision 
of law. Especially is this so when the sentiment of the Senate 
very clearly shows that the literacy test will be sustained, no 
matter whether I vote against it or for it. 

I also feel some comfort in the fact that. in my judgment, 
the Jews in those countries of Europe for whom this amendment 
was particularly intended will not. after the conclusion of the 
present European war, suffer the persecution in the future 
which they have suffered in the past, no matter what side may 
be victorious at its termination. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, this debate, like many another, 
has drifted far wide of the real merits of the controversy. 
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This bill as it passed the other House contained what has been 
called a literacy test. At the same time, by excepting those 
who come here on account of religious persecution it plainly 
recognized the asylum principle in our immigration laws. It 
placed among the other tests literacy, and then provided that 
aliens coming here might be exempt from that test if they 
could prove to the satisfaction of certain officers that they had 
come here on account of religious persecution. There we have 
the retention of the literacy test, the recognition of the asylum 
principle, and the extension of that exemption to a particular 
race. 

I have voted this morning for certain amendments not to 
enlarge this exemption, but as I pointed out yesterday to make 
this exemption plain, so that there might be no question of what 
it meant. Having done my utmost to make this exemption 
plain, and being unable to make it any plainer than it is, and 
the bill clearly recognizing the principle of asylum extended 
to this particular people who come from other lands where 
they have no voice in their government, I could not, of course, 
vote for the proposed amendment to strike out the so-called 
literacy test. I do not believe it is the ultima Thule test of 
citizenship. On the other hand, we ought to encourage educa- 
tion and discourage illiteracy. I believe this bill is the happy 
medium in placing the literacy test in the law and at the same 
time recognizing that the principle of asylum must still prevail 
in our immigration laws, only I regret that the exemption might 
not have been put in terms so plain as to lead to no confusion, 
as I urged yesterday. ` 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I am going to vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey for the 
reason that I am of the opinion that large numbers of laboring 
men are brought into this country for the sole purpose of 
beating down the price paid to laborers already here; in other 
words, that American labor is suffering from a competition 
which is not a natural one, and that, through the means men- 
tioned by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] yesterday 
of flaring circulars and false inducements presented to ignorant 
people in Europe, they are brought here by interested persons, 
steamship companies perhaps, and passed on into the hands of 
large interests which use them, the one against the other, to 
beat down the price of labor, and afterwards prevent them 
from combining the one with the other to better their own con- 
dition. Believing that the literacy test, which in itself amounts 
to but little and may be avoided I suspect, is partly a safeguard— 
for that reason and for no other—I am going to vote against the 
amendment. I believe that in fairness we owe it to the people 
of this country to allow them to have a fair opportunity with 
an equal chance to earn a living for themselves and their 
families. 

I noticed in the remarks of the junior Senator from Georgia 
yesterday his rather severe strictures upon certain immigrants 
who had been brought into this country and finally landed in 
the factory cities of Massachusetts or some other part of New 
England, and then had been confronted with conditions entirely 
different from those which had been represented to them before 
they came. They had been buncoed, as I presume they realized, 
and they resented the country and its representatives, became 
a menace, made trouble, and we had a riot and quite an indus- 
trial war in consequence. 

Away back, early in history, before we had handed to us the 
Ten Commandments, in the days of Rameses the Great, the 
mouthpiece of the Almighty, Moses, who was a Jew born and 
living in Egypt, resented the unbearable conditions which were 
visited on his people, the people some of whose interests are at 
stake even in this bill to-day. When he found an Egyptian 
boss abusing another Jew he slew him. He was the first 
striker on record who used yiolence. Striking workmen haye 
not gone further to-day. The contest has been going on from 
the earliest days of mankind; and this country itself, with all 
its boasted liberty, which has been appealed to so eloquently 
here, and the fear expressed that we were about to depart 
from our ancient glory, has always fattened itself upon every 
bit of cheap labor that could be brought in and rode upon its 
back free if it could do so. I think the time has come when we 
ought to take proper safeguards in the interest of the people 
here, without undue injustice or undue discrimination against 
the people of any other country; but we first owe a duty to our 
own people, and believing that they are not getting what they 
should get under the present law, I am going to vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I regret very 
much that my distinguished friend from Oregon [Mr. LANE] 
can not stand with me on this matter. However, I am thor- 
oughly satisfied that he is prompted by conscientious motives, 
as are many of the Senators on the other side. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All of them. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, all of them, including 
the men from the South, probably for a reason which I do not 
choose to tell but which in my mind I think I know. I am 
Satisfied there is a preconcerted effort on the part of certain 
great organizations to flood the Senate and Senators with argu- 
ments against this proposal. I am willing to believe that they, 
too, are conscientious. 

1 have received hundreds of circulars from various organi- 
zations, such as the Junior Order of American Mechanics, who 
are a splendid lot of men; the Sons of Washington, who are 
patriotic Americans; and a myriad of others, urging that I vote 
for a literacy test; and yet, from my knowledge of these men 
and the societies, 90 per cent—yes, I believe nearly 99 per cent— 
of them came from parents who landed in this country from 
foreign shores and were in the major part unable to read or 
write. I answered them, and I answer Senators here to-day, 
that I am willing to believe you are probably as charitable in 
your views as I am myself; I believe you are prompted by 
patriotic motives; but I say you are pursuing a most mistaken, 
dangerous, un-American, uncharitable, and un-Christian policy. 
Even though I may be the only one to vote for this amendment, 
I shall stand Here and vote “yea” with all the earnestness of 
my nature. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will say but a few words in re- 
ply to my distinguished friend from New Jersey, whom I very 
highly regard, aud for whose motives I always entertain the 
highest degree of respect. He always votes as he honestly 
believes he ought to vote, and I respect him; but the conditions 
which existed here in the early days, when the country was 
new, when its resources were untouched, when there were 
boundless plains and prairies and millions upon millions of 
acres of timberland and wheat land for people to go upon and 
make a living, were vastly different from the conditions pre- 
vailing to-day, when the great natural resources of the country 
ha ve gone, in the majority of instances, into the hands of a few. 
Now labor is being imported from all over the world, wherever 
it can be reached or the law permits, to be brought into this 
country. It is being brought in by insidious methods and by 
false promises, and immigrant laborers are pitted one against 
the other to bring down the standard of living to the American 
citizen to the lowest possible notch. That is what I am yoting 
against, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the Senator who has just concluded his re- 
marks to the fact that this amendment which is now proposed 
does not at all affect the question of contract labor or of the 
methods that have been employed in the past to bring labor into 
this country through advertisements and inducements. 

I think there is not a man in the Senate who is not opposed 
to contract labor. That is already prohibited by law; and this 
bill strengthens that law, and to that extent I am heartily in 
accord with the bill. Moreover, this bill makes it a crime to 
send out advertisements and to do the things to which the Sena- 
tor has referred. That is all prohibited in other clauses of the 
bill; and if the bill is passed without the literacy test, neverthe- 
less the law will then prohibit all advertisements, all induce- 
ments, all contracts, and all of those evil methods which have 
heretofore been employed and which have resulted in bringing 
large numbers of people here to be really victimized. So that 
that question is taken care of in another part of the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask unanimous 
consent to have read an address upon this bill which is of an 
exceedingly illuminating character which was made by an 
eminent lawyer of New York, Mr. Marshall, and which I think 
contains much that is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How long is it? 

Mr. REED. It is not very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that the address can be printed as well, I object. 

Mr. REED. Then, Mr. President, I will ask to have the ad- 
dress returned to me. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire what the date of the 
letter is. 

Mr. REED. It is not a letter. 
livered only a few weeks ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The purpose of my inquiry was to ascertain 
whether it was not a letter which I had already offered, and 
which is now in the RECORD, 

Mr. REED. No; it is not a letter. Of course, if the Sena- 
tor objects to its being read from the desk, I can read it. I 
am a pretty good reader. 


It is an address that was de- 
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Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate order 
the reading of the address by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Under the rule the motion is 
in order. The question is, Shall the paper be read? 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
address. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the paper, and having read 
for some time, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who requested the reading of 
this document. a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri is 
not in the Chamber. 

Mr. BRYAN. He is not present, but the Senator from New 
York [Mr. O'Gorman], I have no doubt, can answer the ques- 
tion. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has consented to 
the reading of the paper, and the Secretary will proceed, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the paper, and was 
interrupted by i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the paper be dispensed with. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection, and the 
Secretary will continue the reading. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the paper. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. d 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered ‘to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Oliver Smoot 
Borah James Overman parting 
Brandegee Jones Page Sutherland 
Bryan Kern Perkins Swanson 
Burton La Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Chamberlain Lane Ransdell Thornton 
Clapp Lee, Md. eed Varduman 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Root Walsh 
Culberson Lippitt Shafroth White 
Dillingham Lodge Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher McCumber Simmons Works 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 

Gronna Myers Smith, Md. 

Hardwick Norris Smith. S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will proceed with the reading of the paper. 

Mr. REED. I am informed that the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warst] desires to proceed with the address which he 
gave notice he would make this morning. I therefore ask that 
the reading of the paper be discontinued and that the part of 
it not read be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In behalf of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smirnu] aud in his absence I am compelled to object. 

SEVERAL Senators. Oh, no! 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from South Carolina asked 
me to object to any request for unanimous consent while this 
matter is pending. 

Mr. REED. This does not displace the bill. I move that the 
further reading of the address of Mr. Marshall be discon- 
tinued and that the entire address be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The paper entire is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF LOUIS MARSHALL BEFORE THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FORUM 
FEBRUARY 20, 1914, IN ANSWER TO AN AKGUMENT BEFORE THE SAME 
FORUM BY SENATOR DILLINGHAM, 


Mr. MARSHALL. Prof. Jenks, ladies, and gentlemen, I regret to begin 
with the apology that I have not had an opportan ty to arrange my 
thoughts in an orderly manner, so as to enable me to present them in 
a form least disadvantageous to the cause which am called to 
advocate. I shall, however, seek, while expressing my views with all 
fairness, to indicate that there is 5 another side to the question 
from that which Senator DILLINGHAM ampioned here last week. I 
have the highest regard and respect for him. 1 know that, as one of 
the Immigration Commission of which Prof. Jenks was likewise a mem- 
ber, he gave to the subject of ee the most painstaking study 
and that the work of t at commission was stupendous, The material 

thered by it fills 40 huge volumes. I do not pretend to have read 

em. I have even heard it intimated that the members of the com- 
mission have not read them. It is . possible that Prof. Jenks, with 
his characteristic industry, has read a substantial part of them. It is 
certain, however, that If anybody. has attempted to read them all, his 
mind must be in such a state of confusion as to preclude him from 
ing a lucid appreciation of their contents. Several commen- 
Porton have already been written upon them, one by Prof. Jenks with 
Mr. Lauck, and another by Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich. Although they 
agree in some respects they are diametrically opposed in their views as 
to many of the damental propositions which it was expected that 
this great mass of material wo! elucidate, 


After gathering voluminous statistics the commission was obli 


ged, 

without adequate opportunity for digesting them, to bring its work 
to a sudden close and to reach a conclusion in an exceedingly brief 
period after it had collated the material. it was said by one of the 
commissioners who filed a dissenting report that he did not even have 
an . prepare his report in such form as he desired, because 
of the short e allotted for that pu . I do not make these state- 
ments by way of criticism, but merely in explanation, and for the pur- 
of showing how minds fair and free from blas may, starting with 

e same data, arrive at conclusions which seem to be entirely at war 
with each other. 

The conclusion which the Immigration Commission urged, after mak- 
ing this atmaz: was that there shonld be such a selection from among 
the immigrants to this country as would eliminate the undesirables. 
far as that conclusion is concerned, there can be no two views. We 
are all opposed to the admission into this country of those who are 
undesirable. Our 5 laws now in force, and which have been 
carefully framed, contain adequate oe for the exclusion of un- 
desirables. There is no doubt that it is within the constitutional power 
of Con to enact a law which will exclude immigrants altogether, 
not only those who come in the steerage, but also those who sail in the 
first and second cabins of an ocean liner. There is no doubt but that 
it is within the e of Congress to build a Chinese wall around 
our country, to make of us an isolated and parochial people, in the 
narrowest sense of the term. Thus far, however, there has been no gen- 
eral tendency manifest in favor of the enactment of exclusion laws, 
except In the case of the Chinese. Eren now there is no direct ind pen E 
to bring about the total excinsion of immigrants. ‘There is no dou t 
that Con possesses 


gress lenary power to regulate immigration in any 
way that it sees fit an 


to provide safeguards against the admission 
of those whose presence here would be injurious to the country. It is 
on that theory that our present laws exclude those who are apt to 
become public N those who are of bad character, immoral, or of 
criminal antecedents, those who are insane, those who are physically 
unfit, those who are op ed to organized government. It is now sought 
to amend the immigration law so as to exclude militant suffragists. As 
to whether or not such an amendment is necessary, I express no opinion. 

We now reach a point in the prosses of our national legislation 
when it is Sought to exclude another large class of Intendin immi- 
grants—those who are illiterate; those who are unable to read fa some 
language or dialect the mystical 25 words which may be submitted for 
thelr confusion by the Inspector who meets them at Ellis Island orat any 
of the other of our ports of entry. If they are unable to satisfy the 
critical ear or the discriminating fudgmént of the philological inspector, 
they will be compelled to return whence they came; they are deported 
from what were once bospitable shores, and the gate of opportunity is 
slammed in their very faces. However honest, industrious, and worthy 


they may be, they are transformed into undesirables, and their feet 
gurs not touch soil of the land of the free and the home of the 
rave. 


There has just been passed in the House of Representatives what 
is known as House bill No. 6060, introduced by Congressman BunN Zr, 
of Alabama, a State where but few immigrants have settled. It 18 
intended by this bill to regulate generally the subject of immigration, 
It is Important, for our present consideration, only from the fact that 
it adopts literacy as the supreme test to determine the desirability of an 
Immigrant, Hence it becomes important to consider Whether or not it 
is right, just, and proper, and in accordance with the best traditions 
of our Government or consonant with the welfare of our people and 
of humanity that such a piece of legislation shall be permitted to 
find a place upon our statute book. This is not the first attempt in 
that direction. In 1897 a similar restrictive measure was passed by 
Congress, and President Cleveland, in the last days of his second term, 
on March 2, 1897, vetoed that bill, because he was opposed: to it in 
principle, and because he deemed it contrary to the noble concepts upon 
which our Government was founded, one of which was to afford an 
e to all law-abiding men and women who choose to come here to 
take up their abode, desirous of observing our laws, and eager to become 
useful members of society, That was the last heard of such n 
until 1906, when it was again agitated. On that occasion the bill which 
contemplated a literacy test was amended so as to provide for the 
appointment of the Immigration Commission to which I have already 
referred, for the purpose of investigating the entire subject in all of its 
numerous phases. othing further was done in relation to such legis- 
lation un after the Immigration Commission had reported and had 
recommended as one of the possible methods of regulating immigration 
the adoption of a literacy test. e there was introduced in 
both Houses of Congress in 1912 what is known as the Dillingham- 
Burnett bill, which advocated the literacy test, formulated in 
cally the same terms as those we ed in the bill which hac 
vetoed by President Cleveland in 1897. That bill passed both Houses 
and came before President Taft, likewise In 
so that one of his last official acts was the consideration of this 
proposed law. After careful examination and study, after hearing 
elaborate arguments pro and con, he vetoed the bill upon practically 
the same grounds as those which had been urged against the same 
measure by President Cleveland, basing his message largely upon a 
report made to him by Secretar Nagel, then at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, himself an immigrant and the son of an 
immigrant, who demonstrated the fallacy of the contemplated legisla- 
tion. The bill was then again voted upon in Congress and the Presi- 
dent's veto was sustained. Now we are in the early days of a new ad- 
ministration. a we are confronted by this same specter, and it 
would seem as t a the time had come when it should effectually 
be laid away and a finality reached with respect to this kind of legis- 
lation. It must either be adopted and become a Seng rs Se part of our 

vernmental machinery, a principle in our national life, or it should 

so frowned upon that it will not 4 appear as a cause of vexa- 
tion and as a menace to the humanitarian ideals which have made 
of us the great moral influence of the world. No good portent to the 
country can be seen in the constant agitation of a subject which involves 
racial distinctions and which tends to arouse the evil spirits of selfish- 
ness and intolerance, 


What are the arguments that are adduced in favor of the literacy 
test? The burden of proof certainly rests upon those who ask for the 
adoption of such a test to establish its necessity. It is not for those 
who are opposed to it to show cause seh | it should not be adopted. 
Our whole -past history indicates that ap o the present time we have 
ta vored and enco! immigration. e Declaration of Independence 

ve as one of the grievances of the American Colonies against the 

nglish Government that the latter was 1 prevent immigration 
into the Colonies. After we became independent the immigrant was 
invited here, was encouraged to come, and so he has been encoura: 
ever since. We were but a handful of people at the beginning of the 


practi- 
been 


the last days of his term, ' 
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nineteenth eentury. We had a country: which needed development and 


which could not get along without immigrants. In fact all the neon 
who resided in the original States were either immigrants or the 
children of immigrants not many generations removed. And that has 
been the story of our country from that time to this. 

Take this audience. I have never seen it before to-day, but I venture 
o assert that a large proportion of those present are immigrants. or 

e sons or daughters of immigrants, and that we will not be required 
to ko back more than one or two generations to find that the ancestors 
of the representative Americans whom I am now addressing came hither 
from some European country. What is illustrated by those here assem- 
bled can be duplicated in almost every one of our great cities among 
those in every walk of life—yes, even in the Halls of Congress. We 
are a 5 Nation and have absorbed the best of the pioneer 
spirit that the brave men and noble women who came here from abroad 
brought with them. Our country has certainly not suffered in conse- 
quence of the adoption of a liberal immigration policy. Are we mate- 
rially, morally, and intellectually worse off than we would have been if 
we had confined the 8 of this blessed country to those who were 
here at the end of the Revolutionary War and to their descendants? 
Would this country be more prosperous if its inhabitants consisted 
merely of the sons and daughters of the Revolution? I think you will 
agree with me that we would not in that contingency have materially 
hpogressed to where we are to-day. Our country would not have been 

veloped as it has been. There would not have been that hum of the 
wheels of industry in our cities; our railroads would not have stretched 
from sea to sea; the farms of the Middle West would not have been 
cultivated; the mines in the Rocky Mountains would not have been 
opened; the coal and the iron in our various States would not have 
been developed; our 8 would be not one-third—no, not one- 
fourth—of what it to-day; and we would not have become the 
power, the intellectual, the civilizing influence that we now are, 
mmigrant had not been freely admitted as a part of our popula- 
It seems unnecessary to discuss this phase of the subject with 
any degree of detail; the statistics gathered by the Immigration Com- 
mission render further proof useless. The facts are so apparent to one 
and all of us that it is axiomatic that whatever we have accomplished 
materially in this country has only been rendered possible by the influx 
of immigration. 
Now, how is it in civics? Has this country deteriorated on account 
of the immigrant? Have we a diminished sense of public obligation? 
id the t during the Civil War stay at home? he deny 
imself to the country of his adoption even before he had become a 
citizen? I remember that when I was a child, in the city of Syracuse, 
the One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment of New York Volunteers 
was enlisted, and Company A consisted entirely of immigrants. They 
fought for their new country with as much zest as they could had they 
been born here and had their ancestors for neratlons before been 
born here. In fact, those who have had occasion to study the immi- 
grant find that he is apt to become Chauvinistic in his devotion to the 
country. They are often more Bourbon than the Bourbons, more roy- 
alist than the king. They are much more demonstrative in their at- 
tachment for the country and its institutions than are the sons and 
daughters of those whose ancestors came at an 1 day. 
When you come to consider the manner in which the right of suf- 
frage is exercised by them you will find that, in proportion, fewer 
naturalized citizens * the duties of citizenship than native-born 
citizens. This is especially observed in some of our older communities 
where immigrants are not encouraged and where a comparatively small 
portion of the voters actually exercise the elective franchise. I also 
assert that you will find less corruption among the voters who have 
recently migrated to this country, who are naturalized citizens, than 
you will in some of the homogeneous communities where practically all 
of the citizens are native born. I have bag to call your attention 
to the recent disclosures in Adams County, Ohio, where 5 no 
immigrants reside, where there are few if any naturalized citizens, and 
where, nevertheless, nearly two-thirds of the native-born voters were 
disfranchised by judicial decision because they habitually sold their 
votes at elections. The same phenomena have been observed in Penn- 
sylvania and in other regions where immigrants are not welcome. 
Tho reason why these immigrants are faithful to the sacred trust of 
citizenship is that they know what it is to be free, what it is to live in 
a land of liberty. They appreciate that great t of freedom which is 
vouchsafed to them wher they are permitted to land here and to 
become citizens. On the other hand, many of the elder inhabitants, 
of the elder neratlons, do not evince that zeal, that enthusiasm, 
that zest in the exercise of the freeman’s franchise as do those who 
know from bitter experience what it is not to possess those privileges 
ae vuar it means to be oppressed and to be trodden under the foot of 
lespotism. 
ut it is suggested by our opponents that they are not seeking to 

keep out intelligent immigrants—men who possess all these fine quali- 
tles. They say: “We admit that if everybody who came to this 
country were a Carl Schurz, or men of his type, then, of course, each 
of them would be a great asset; but the average man is not like Carl 
Schurz. He does not possess these ideal qualities. He is apt to be 
1 he is illiterate; he is undesirable.” Well, now, this argument 
of undesirableness is an old one, If you will read the records of 
Congress from 1820 on you will find that almost every class and ever: 
generation of immigrants to the United States was by some consid- 
ered undesirable, If you refer to Niles’ Register for 1821, and other 
similar publications, which I had the honor of presenting to a con- 
gressional committee several gears ago, you will find a rather amusing 
collation of material illustrative of the idea that all who came years 
ago were desirable and all who come now are undesirable. It is there 
declared with much vehemence that the Irish is an undesirable immi- 
rant, for he possesses this bad quality and that bad quality; that the 
erman is undesirable, for he is clannish and does not assimilate; that 
the French Canadian is objectionable, for reasons best known to the 
objectors. When the Scandinavians came there were those who ob- 
jected to them because they had the defects of their qualities. And 
80, as each of the several strains of nationality came to this country, 
the native American—I do net mean the Indlan—and those of other 
nationalities which had . them indulged in criticism of them, 
and to-day Pig find that those nationalities which were criticized in 
1821 and 1848, and 1860 and 1880, are now considered the salt of the 
earth. To-day, those whose advent to this country in 1855, and for 
some years ereafter, created the Know-nothing"’ movement, are 
considered to be the desirable citizens. Their children of Irish, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian extraction are among the leaders of the Nation, 
our captains of industry, the framers of our laws. Hence, these, the 
elder immigrants, are now termed the desirables, while those who now 
arrive are the undesirable. The former are desirable, because, it is 
said, very few of them come over here at the present time; the latter 
are undesirable because they are now coming in considerable numbers. 


world 
if the 
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The Irish, the Germans, and the Scandinavians and their children who 
have been received are often heard to say that the Italians, the Slo- 
venlans, the Hungarians, and the Russian Jews are undesirable, prob- 
ably because they speak another tongue, or when they first arrive are 
arrayed in different garb; or because they come from a different quar- 
ter of the world and pear and think and make love in a different 
language. All this talk about race difference means nothing to me. 
The real test is that of manhood and womanhood, that of character, 
that of industry. I do not think it makes a bit of difference as to his 
desirability whether a man was born in Russia, in Italy, Scandinavia, 

tland, Ireland, or Germany. From whatever land derived men are 
essentially alike. In 30 years from now we will not be able to dis- 
tinguish the children of the peopl of these six different nationalities 
from those of the descendants of those who fought in the Revolution. 
Their children will have become an integral part of the American 


people, 

Why, the other day in his report the Director of Education, Mr. 
Claxton, said that the least illiteracy is to be found in i tage E 
among the children of 9 Those who have occasion to ex- 
amine the records of the public schools of the city of New York are 
witnesses to the same fact. If ae read the lists of the prize winners 
in our public schools among those who stand at the head of thelr 
classes you will find Russian, Italian, Hungarian, and Bohemian names. 
They are children of the immigrant. They have a desire to learn, a 
thirst for 8 which is extraordinary, and which is largely due 
to the fact that their parents admonished them to study, to take ad- 
vantage of the education which they can acquire in this count who 
therefore kepara, it as a religious duty to see to it that their children 
are educated and that the latter make amends for the illiteracy of their 

arents. How different are the r whites in some of the Southern 
tates who protest against the introduction of immigrants into this 
country. Compare their percentage of illiteracy with that of the chil- 
dren of the illiterate 1 

But it is said that the illiterate is undesirable, no matter what his 
children may become. The mere fact that the illiterate is a man of good 
character, of 5 is regarded as of no moment. He is undesir- 
able; he is not needed in this country; and that is the end of it. Well, 
now, this inability to read does not affect a man's working power or 
his capacity to add to the wealth of the Nation or to the public weal. 
An illiterate Italian or an illiterate Bohemian or Hungarian can work 
just as well upon our railroads, can dig just as diligently in our sub- 
ways and tunnels, can build our aqueducts, can perform all of our hard 
work as effectively as though he were able to read those magical 25 
words which are the test of his right to be admitted into this country. 
These men certainly are more capable of doing work of the character 
named than a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, of the Sorbonne, or of 
n or of any of the great European universities. A classical 
or scientific education is not required for the performance of severe 
manual labor. These men do not come to this country to make our laws 
or to run for Congress or to man our colleges. Our naturalization laws 
are now framed so that the right of citizenship is withheld from those 
unable to read and write or to speak the English language. There is a 
difference between immigration and naturalization. I recognize it. I 
agree that our laws regarding naturalization should be made so strict 
hitter 3 the bake ve 8 pine eao are ignorant or 

erate. ut so far as immigration concerned, literacy or illi 
has no material bearing upon desirability. 4 W e3 

Does the fact of illiteracy make a man undesirable as a resident? 
If so, then many of the great families of Virginia should not have been 
permitted to remain here. An article which appeared a few years ago 
n Scribner's, or in the Century, disclosed the fact by actual photo- 
rane copies of the signatures to deeds conveying lands in Virginia 

the grantors, men and women who were the progenitors of some of 
F. F. V's., the leading families of the State, were unable to write 
because they signed by a mark; and that occurred only within the last 
century. If illiteracy makes people undesirable, then Abraham Lincoin 
would not have been in this country, because his father could not read 
or write; perhaps his mother could, but only with great difficulty. 
Andrew Johnson, whatever his faults may have been, which time has to 
some extent softened, could not read or write until he was 18 years 
of age; and still he became President of the United States. And so 
there are hundreds of thousands of men who haye lived in this coun- 
try and have achieved considerable success; have developed into impor- 
tant men; have brought up families which have been a source of honor 
and pride and glory to the land, who were unable to read or write. 
I know hundreds of men and women—in my early days I came con- 
stantly in contact with Immigrants—who were of the class known as 
illiterates, and yet they enjoyed the respect of everybody in the com- 
munities {n which they lived, because they were industrious; they were 
thrifty ; they were conscientious ; they brought up their families in the 
fear of God; they instructed thelr children so that they might have 
the advantages of education which the 8 had been unable to 
acquire; and this experience is repeated in every corner of the land. 
The Italian who comes to this country as an illiterate sends bis chil- 
dren to the public school. He sees to it that toer are brought up dif- 
ferently from the way in which he was reared. e tries to make them 
American as s ly as possible. So far as the Russian Jew is 
cerned, he needs no encomium at my hands, because he has established 
his meriterlousness wherever he has had the slightest opportunity and 
has contributed tremendously to the common welfare. 

But it is declared that there must be some kind of a test, and that 
of illiteracy is as good a test as any. I would say that it is just as 
bad a test as any. It is as bad to exclude immigrants on one ground 
as on another. There should be no exclusion that proceeds on an 
arbitrary basis. If there is to be a policy of exclusion it should pro- 
ceed upon some rule of reason. Does the fact of illiteracy make a 
man an undesirable? Is it the fact that the illiterates constitute our 
criminals? Is it the fact that a man because of his ability to read 
and write becomes ipso facto desirable? Is it not well established 
that the most dangerous criminals that infest any country are those 
who make use of their knowledge of letters to carry out their criminal 
schemes; men able, sometimes, to speak fluently five or six languages; 
men well read, thoroughly educated, but nevertheless degenerates, 
forgers, blackmailers? They are the men who live on thelr wits, who 
thrive at the expense of others, who act on the principle that the 
world owes them a irog: They are the parasites; not the fliterates, 
whose only resource is hard work. I have yet to learn that a man 
because he is able to read and write is of better character or a better 
man than he who can not, especially when it is not the fault of the 
illiterate that he has been deprived of the advantages of education, 
When he comes from a iand which withholds from him these oppor- 
tunities to seek a home in another, where he — improve his condi- 
tion, it urges the possession by him of those tive qualities of the 
pioneer which have converted the wilderness into smiling prosperity. 
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There is something In his soul which lifts him above the common 
clay; there dwells in him an ambition which enables him to elevate 
himself. He has aspirations which poins to higher things. He is not 
content- to remain in the 3 e seeks to improve his standards 
of living and to advance his children in the social sphere through the 
medium of education. From that very fact he becomes at once a 
desirable accession to any community, and his children become the 
leaders of to-morrow. 

But it is said that these illiterates do not intend to remain here 
permanently and are but birds of passage. That does not, however, 
concern us. We do not ask a man who can read and write how lon: 
he intends to remain here. We do not inquire, “Are you a bird o 
1 We have as much right to exclude the literate as the 
lliterate on the ground that his sojourn here may be tem vine’ only. 
But suppose an illiterate, after he has worked here diligen iy and 
efficiently, should conclude to return to his native land. Is that a 
reason for the exclusion of others of his class? The tendency of 
population in the present day is to keep in a state of flux. om- 
munities are no longer unchanging and unchangeable. The world has 
gotten to be one great family. It no longer consists of a multitude of 
ragments, Our relations with Europe to-day are much more inti- 
mate than those of a resident of New York were with one living in 
Savannah a century ago. If men come here to do honest work, to be 
useful members of society, what importance is there In ascertaining 
whether they are to remain here for a long or a short time or to 
determine what they are to do in the future? 

A number of years ago this subject was discussed before one of the 
congressional committees, and Ju Bijur, who appeso before it, 
was asked: “Is it not the fact that a great many of these immigrants 
come here, work on the subways, aqueducts, and railroads, and after 
they have saved a suficient sum of money return to Europe and remain 
there?” Les,“ replied Judge Bijur; “I have no doubt that is the 
case; but it Is also the fact that the subways remain, the aqueducts 
remain, and the railroads remain here.“ These immigrants have come, 
they have worked faithfully, they have given something for what they 
have-received, and they have as much right to use their money as they 
please and to spend it wherever they please in supporting themselves 
and thelr familles as others have to spend their patrimony in riotous 
living or in paying for groceries or provisions or clothing or for a box 
at the opera. 

I have said that some of the immigrants return to the countries 
whence they came, but the great mass of them come here to live: 
come with their families; come to establish homes, to become part and 
parcel of our population. That is true especially of those who are 
forced to seek a refuge here, who come here to avail themselves of the 
right of asylum and to receive that protection which hitherto has 
always been accorded by our country to political and religious refugees. 
Are we now to abandon that enlightened policy which has welcomed 
the oppressed of other lands? Are we now to forget that proud tradi- 
tion, and say to the unfortunates who are practically driven from 
their own homes by the denial of the right of conscience, “Although 
this is the land of liberty and of freedom, you will not be suffered to 
enter our gates, even though you are a refugee from political and re- 
ligions persecution, because, forsocth, in consequence of the oppressive 
laws and the discriminatory legislation to which you have been sub- 
jected in the land of your nativity you were not permitted to learn 
to read and to write”? That is precisely what the pending bill 
threatens to do, although the iron hand is clothed with a velvet glove. 
It is declared in the bill that those who come here “ solely“ to escape 
from religious persecution are not to be subjected to the prohibition 
of the act. “Solely!” If a rich immigrant urrives, he might con- 
scicntiously say that he comes solely to escape religious and political 

rsecution, because being possessed of adequate means it would not 
be necessary for him to work for a living. But the poor man, the 
immigrant of moderate means, who is driven to seek asylum here by 
the most vile and most oppressive persecution disclosed in the history 
of the world, as in the case of the Russian and the Roumanian Jew, 
the Protestant Finns and the Catholic Poles, can not conscientiously 
say that he comes here “ solely“ because of persecution. He can not 
say that he will not seek employment or en in business, for that 
would not be the truth. He expects to work. He expects to lead a 
life of usefulness, and not one of idleness. But if he tells the truth 
and admits his purpose, if this bill is enacted, he will be told, “ You 
are not here ‘solely,’ use you are seeking refuge from political 
and religious persecution. We are sorry for you, but you can not be 
admitted.” Even the victim of the infamous blood libel would not be 
admitted were he an illiterate. However strongly this argument has 
been presented to the fathers of this legislation they remain obdurate 
and insist upon retaining this shibboleth, the word “solely.” Thus 
they are merely holding out the word of promise to the ear, to break 
it in the fulfillment. hey induige in fine words which bring no ad- 
vantage to those whom they pretend to favor. They recognize the 
moral right of the victims o 83 to knock at our gates and to 
expect a hearty welcome, but in spite of that fact they so frame their 
invitation as to exclude them from the very benefits to which their 
right is conceded. 

Then, again, what is meant by “ persecution"? The framers of the 
bill have been asked to define that term. To the ordinary mind, which 
may include that of en immigration officer, persecution implies the 
exercise of force and violence, the 1 of the thumbscrew, or 
of some other form of torture. It rs the connotation of a St. 
Bartholomew's night, of the Spanish inquisition, or of a Russian pog- 
rom. But there are forms of persecution which are infinitely worse 
than these, more subtle and more effective—the slow but continuous 
operation of repressive, oppressive, and discriminatory laws and regu- 
lations is infinitely worse and more destructive in its consequences than 
sud len and momentary physical violence. It is insidious and lasting 
in its injuries; it works day and night, year in and year out; it is a 
constant horror sleeping and waking; it is a vexation of mind and 
spirit; it undermines the wers of resistance, 91 47 hope, and 
brings despair to the soul. et when the projectors of this legislation 
are asked to define this word as including persecution, whether ac- 
complished through overt acts or by discriminatory laws or regula- 
tions, they balk at the phrase and obstinately decline to add one word, 
one syllable, or one letter to the talismanic phraseology which they have 
adopted. Is not, then, the inference irresistible, that in spite of their 
fine words they have no other purpose than to keep out of this country 
all immigrants who happen to be illiterate, irres ve of the reasons 
which have induced them to come hither? ese immigrants cer- 
tainly have no intention to return to their native land. These victims 
of oppression, whcther it be political or religious, or both, who come 
from Russia or Roumania have no desire to resume a residence in those 
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stepmotherly lands from which they have fled as from a pestilence, 

hey, at least, have come here to stay, to abide here with their chil- 
dren, to take advantage of the opportunities which have been arbitrarily 
denied to them, without any fault of theirs, by their oppressors in the 
lands of their nativity, and they can not possibly return whence they 
have come, is a most objectionable feature of the proposed legis- 
lation, because it is cruel, harsh, and unjust, aud contrary to one of 
the fundamentals of our national spirit. 

The restrictionists further contend that immigration must be dimin- 
ished because of economic considerations; that however beneficial it 
may have been 20, 30,40, or 50 years ago, it no longer is of advan k 
It is claimed to be necessary to curtail immigration because of the 
high cost of living, and because of the desirability of maintaining a 
high standard of living. 

ow, in the first place, the argument is fallacious from an economic 
standpoint. I care not how voluminous are the statistics that may 
be gathered, the fact remains that the immigrant is almost without 
exception usefully employed; he works; he is industrious. He is 
obliged to work if he wishes to remain here. Under the existing law, 
if he becomes a antl 28 the public, he is almost automaticall 
deported. Consequently, if he fails to work he can not remain, an 
if he works it is evident that he is needed. “Ah,” comes the tri- 
umphant reply, “then he takes the bread out of the mouths of our 
own people, of those who have been here before him. His employment 
leads to the unemployment of his predecessors.” That is also a 
fallacious statement. he immigrant who comes to this country A ca 
erally does work that nobody else does or would think of doing. ‘ake 
the native Americans; take the elder immigrants, and ask them to 
do the work which the later immigrants are now doing in the blast 
furnaces of Pennsylvania, on the railroads, on all public works; they 
certainly would, as a rule, refuse to do it. They have risen in the 
social scale; they are engaged in stra Algae’ work, that of a mechanic, 
such as calls for special skill or training, work of a different character 
from that of the common laborer; they are engaged in other employ- 
ments. Some go into commerce, some into manufactures, some in the 
skilled trades, and most of them occupy other and diferent relations 
to the community than that which they filled when they first came 
to this country. I had occasion to investigate this proposition in 1909 
as chairman of the State commission on Immigration. The fact was 
demonstrated that there was little that the recent immigrant did that 
interfered with the occupations or activities of the elder immigrant or 
the native American. e latter did work to which they were adapted, 
while the immigrant did such as the native-born American or the earlier 
immigrants would not do, Their tendency is to seek work which is 
Bars and easy, which does not require much physical exertion, which 
calls more for mental adaptability than for muscular effort. That is 
the reason why our farms are to-day deserted by the sons of the 
native farmers. They throng to the cities and become bookkeepers, 
clerks, stenographers, salesmen, or perform other functions which do 
not involve severe manual labor. It is the immigrant who has to take 
the place of the man who goes what is sometimes termed higher up, 
but which, unfortunately, 8 means golng lower down. kt 
all events, it is the actual fact, as to which a careful observer can 
easily convince himself, that the Immigrant does that kind of work 
which has been abandoned, neglected, or given in Sc others, and which 
has been treated as beneath them by the native born and by those who 
constitute the earlier strain of immigration. 
in, our Pe! page say the immigrant lowers the rate of wages; 
he does not join the labor unions; he does not unite with other 
laborers or other workmen in his trade; he is a strike breaker, Now, 
is that the fact? Those who study the subject will find that it is not, 
but, on the contrary, that the recent immigrant joins organized labor 
as quickly as he is admitted into its ranks. In the city of New York 
— will find that in almost every industry the recent immigrants have 
‘ormed themselves into trade-unions. There are Hebrew trade-unions, 
Italian trade-unions, and those of other nationalities. This has been 
done because existing unions have been slow to accept them into their 


organizations. They adapt themselves, however, rapidly to prevailing 
conditions. In fact, they have contributed largely to the standardiza- 
tion of labor. Much commendation has recentl n accorded to the 


so-called protocol by which the notable strike o; 
settled in 1910, and by means of which that industry has been prac- 
tically standardized. aving been the mediator who brought about the 
settlement of that strike, and having had much to do with the framin 
of that protocol, modesty forbids me to enlarge upon this subject. 
merely wish to show that here was an industry in which 70,000 tailors 
were engaged, who almost to a man and to a woman were recent 
i grants. one of them had been in this country as many as 20 
years ; most of them had been here for less than 10 years, and yet they 
all united for the purpose of 5 a new method for the determina- 
tion of industrial disputes with their employers, and succeeded in 
evolving a plan for dealing with labor problems which was up to that 
time unique and which has since been adopted in many other indus- 
tries, thus marking the advent of a new era in the relations of em 
ployer and employed. 

I would stop here but for the fact that I wish to say a few words 
with regard to the novel idea which Senator DILLINGHAM has recently 
evolved with respect to the restriction of immigration. He has con- 
essed in his argument here that he does not consider the illiteracy 
test an ideal one; he does not even argue that it is a proper one or 
one based upon reason. He seems to say with entire frankness: “ We 
are admitting too many immigrants. here should be some way of 
cutting down the number. Therefore we propose to adopt this for 
want of a better test; that will at least reduce the number of immi- 
grants of certain nationalities probably to two-thirds of what It is 
sng we d But he adds, “I have invented another test which, perhaps, 
is better than the Illiteracy test—the percentage test. Let us provide 
that there shall not be admitted in any year more than what shall be 
equal to 10 per cent of the number of each f the several nationalities 
now constituting a part of our population. In other words, if there 
are 1,000, rishmen in this country we will not hereafter admit 
more than 100,000 Irishmen in any year; if there are 2,000,000 Ger- 
mans, we will annually admit 200,000 Germans; if there are 100,000 
Russians, we will admit 10,000, and so on." 

Nothing could be more arbitrary than such a regulation. Our immi- 
gration laws would be based on a mere accident; not on the poyatesl 
moral, or intellectual qualities of him or her who now seeks admission, 
but on the circumstance that others of the same nationality have in 
the past come in large or small numbers. The rule is not based u 
the numbers who may have come from those countries in the pre g 
year, but upon the numbers that have come in years gone by, whether 
such immigrants were individually good, bad, or indifferent. Hence 


the cloak makers was 
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those coming from the lands of the elder immigration would unques- 
tionably be admitted, because their precursors have been numerous, and 
immigration from those sources has in recent years grown smaller, 
while the immigration from lands whence the la t numbers now 
come would be greatly decreased. The effect would be that not so 
many Englishmen or Irishmen or Germans would be coming to this 
country as would equal the 10 per cent allotment to which they would 
be entitled. To-day fewer Irishmen come than formerly, because the 
days of home rule are near. in Germany industrial conditions have 
improved, and therefore there is less Iikeliliood that migration from 
Germany will be maintained. The same thing is true of England, and 
a comparatively small number will come from there, Oh, but these 
people would be weicome, because they no longer desire to come; but 
as to those who do—that is another story. Inasmuch as Italian immi- 
gration is comparatively new, under this rule the number of Itallans 
who might be annually admitted would be reduced to a very small num- 
ber, as would those coming from Russia, Hence by means of a mathe- 
matical formula, regardless of the welfare of the country and of the 
behests of justice, right, and equity, presto, the problem is solved. 
In my ee be it would be ten times more honorable to declare that 
we will not henceforth receive any Immigrant from Italy or from 
Russia or from Hungary or from any other European country south 
of a certain latitude than to try to accomplish such a result this 
indirect and tortuous method, which savors of unfairness and injustice 
and which is entirely dependent upon the accidental operation of an 
arithmetical rule empirically devised. How would It work? When 
would the dead line of exclusion be reached? When would the guillo- 
tine operate, and on whom? Why, a man sells his household goods in 
Russia or in Hungary, He abandons his home to scek a better and a 
happier one in America. He buys his tickets and crosses the Atlantic 
He arrives at Ellis Island, his soul filed with noble emotions and his 
mind with high resolves. He is in every way fitted to become a citi- 
zen of this blessed country. He is strong. In perfect health, vigorous, 
industrious. When he reaches the commissioner's office the books are 
opened, and it is found that he is too late or too early. He ts politely 
told: “ We are very sorry, but yesterday the percentage limit of those 
entitled to come from your country was passed. You must return 
whence you came. If you try again early next year, you may come in 
time. Ih the meantime you must either anchor outside of Sandy Hook 
or do the best you can to find another hubitation:” 

And that is the kind of 3 that is serious! roposed in the 
Halls of the Congress of this IMberty-léving land; of this land where 
we boast of justice, of fair play, of brotherly love, of bumanity, of 
altruism! Does it not provoke sardoni¢ laughter? The pity of it is 
that this is the project of one who declares, with entire sincerity, that 
he admires our immigrants, that be hates peanon and oppression; 
Yet bis nacea would effectively exclude the very men of whom he 
speaks with sympathy, 

Again, bow many of a certain class of people can come here? Take 
the Russian Jews—I speak of them because I have studied their con- 
dition with more detail than that of other Immigrants, and their fate 
is nearest to my heart, because F know the absolute necessity of keepin: 
our doors open to this ple, whose sufferings have not been equal 
in the sad history’ of that much-suffering nation—60 per cent of all 
classified Russians come from Poland and are oniy in small part 
Jews. The remaining 40 per cent of the Russian immigration is 
Jewish. On what basis will the percentage limit be calculated? 
Which of these two classes of Russian 3 would secure the 
benefits of it? On which of them would the inexorable rule of exclu- 
sion operate? Why, the poor unfortunates who have been driven 
from pillar to og who have no cholce but that of destraction on the 
one hand and death on the other. would be required to return, if they 
may, into that charnel house from which they have sought to emerge 
in the hope of finding liberty and freedom in this blessed land because 
our finest traditions have been subordinated to an arithmetical test. 

I have not the patienco to discuss this phase of the subject further, 
I do not believe that our lawmakers ate so deaf to considerations of 
right and wrong as to regard such a test with equanimity. Let our 
laws be so framed and enforced as to keep out criminals, defectives, 
those who would become a public, charge. Let them not, however, 
despise those forces which have contributed to our national prosperity 
h which have added to the idealism of our people. 

DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Juxxs. I am sure that you all agree with me in thanking 
most heartily Mr. Marshall for this most instructive and most pe pcan 
address. You know it is our custom to have questions after the address, 
and we still have a lew minutes that can be spent in that way. 

Question. To what extent would the large immigration affect the 
question of employment? 

Answer. It has been demonstrated that unemployment is not at all 
affected by immigration. There are always certain industries which 
are seasonal industries, in which there are always at certain times of 
the year men and women out of employment, but that is not in any 
way due to the Immigrant. It exists in Industries In which compara- 
tively few Immigrants are employed. It exists largely in industries in 
which immigrants are principally employed. 

It is a fact, which is established by the statistics collated by Prof. 
Hourwich in his book entitled “Immigration and Labor,” from the 
report of the Immigration Commissioner, and from other official 
sources, that whenever there occurs in our commercial or economic 
life business stagnation with resultant unemployment: automatically 
immigration is suspended, Those abroad know instantly whether an 
opportunity for employment exists in this country. If a state of un- 
employment prevails, they remain at home. At the same time the 
safety valve operates in another direction. At times of unemployment 
a large percentage of recent immigrants return to their former homes. 
Thus in 1907, for instance, 5 following the panic of that 

ear, the extent of em tion from this country was equal to the 
mmigration into it. There was absolutely a state of equilibrium, 
There was, therefore, no increase of unemployment in consequence of 
immigration. 

Question. We have a great deal of that cheap labor. Does that 
affect the employment of machinery—the fact that machines are 
e in digging and that kind of thing it would seem to me we 
ought to have gotten fo a point now where we do not need them? 

nswer. But, Madam, the argument bas heretofore been urged by 
the laboring ple that the greatest enemy that labor has ever had 
has been ma er, 

Question. They 


Lave become enlightened now; they have seen that 
it is not. : $ 


Answer. It is a fact that a so-called labor-saving machine takes 
the place of quite a n 


of men previously engaged, and in that 


way it does affect those immediately engaged in that particular branch 
of Takes to the detriment of labor, so far as the physical work is con- 
cerned, until they find other employment. ; 2 

Question. You ay these immigrants do the work that the other 
people do not do. You do not think that the Russian Jew does that 
sort of labor, do you? 

Answer. But e Russian Jews do perform severe manual labor. 
3 they are among the most active factors in the building trades 
of this country. They are masons; they do the structural ironwork 
for the large apartment houses; they are plasterers and carpenters ; 
they are painters and paper hangers; they engage in all these ‘and 
other diferent industries. The needle industry was created by them 
very largely. They produce in the city of New York in the cloak and 
suit making industry alone in one year $250,000,000 worth of e 

ë 


and they are engaged in all kinds of industrial pursuits. y ão 
because they are 


not dig to the extent that the Italian and Hun does, 
able to do a higher class of work. 
8 Have they driven other nationalities out of the cloak 
e 


Answer, They have not driven any nationalities out of that trade, 
for the reason that it is in great measure an industry which they 
themselves have created. The cloak industry and the skirt industry 
was practically nonexistent in the city of New York and in other 
parts of the country until the Russian Jew came and made it what it 
s, created something where before there was nothing, and, so far as 
driving anybody out of work is concerned, to-day the Italians are 
entering into the needle industry to a very large extent. 

Question. It is admitted that we have plenty of room in this 
country, but is there not a danger now that we are facing what we 
have not faced in the last hundred years—of being unable to assimilate 
so many that are coming to-day? Haven't we got a problem that we 
have not had before? 

Answer. I do not so conceive it. I think that assimilation is pro- 
5 very rapidly. Perhaps I may be something of a reactionary, 
but I fear that sometimes it goes on too rapidly. F should Uke to see 
the Immigrants proceed somewhat more slowly In the process of as- 
similation. I would like to have them maintain some of the fine 
ideals and the admirable characteristics which many of them brin. 
to this country and not to lay them aside hastily for the purpose o 
making: more rapid advances materially. I am sure that they are 

ting as rapidly as it is desirable that they should. I speak 
advisedly, because i have had exceptional opportunities to observe 
them in that d, having actively worked among immigrants for 
many years. I have observed them in the Educational Alliance and 
other similar institutions, and it is really astounding to realize how 
rapidly they assimilate, If you ever have the opportunity of observing 
the salute of the flag by school children who have only been in the 
country for one or two years and to witness the spirit with which 
they regard American institutions, you would be convinced that the 
work of assimilation is procecding with great strides, It Is more easy 
to assimilate to-day than it was in the earlier days of immigration. 


When my good father came to this country, in the part of the country 
where he first came, a foreigner was regarded as a strange manifesta- 
tion. It was really ew, that he 


9 especially if he were a 

ought to have horns. He was believed to entirely different from 
other people. These immigrants did not have the opportunity of im- 
roving one another that now exists. To-day there are organizations 
n every community which strive with all their might to ald their 
i eS to adopt the customs of the land and to become good American 
citizens, 

Question It is a well-known fact that the average wage in this 
country is higher than in Europe. Now, in the event of increasing immi- 
gration what is to prevent the leveling of the wages between this coun- 
try and Europe? 

Answer. It has not as yet been effected, and there is nothing to indi- 
ente that there is any likelihood that there will be such a leveling, The 
tendency has been to the contrar In recent years the trend has n 
toward the increase of wages. Of course it is also true that the cost of 
living has increased, which, to some extent, would balance the Increase 
in wages; but the wage earner in this country his never gone backward, 
either as to the extent of his compensation or in his standard or living. 
His scale of living has improved materially. His housing conditions 
have improved, and his wages have Increased in amount more than in 
poponun to the increased cost of living. I see no occasion for any 
ear with regard to the leveling of wages, because in most of the coun- 
tries from which the immigrant comes there are not industries of the 
character existing in this country. Hence there can be no reasonable 
expectation that that leveling process to which you refer will take place, 
Of course, the whole subject enn- be easily reguiuted by a protective tar- 
if based on the difference in wagen here and abroad. If there ever was 
danger of other nations meeting us in the held of competition to such 
an extent as to endanger the welfare of our employees, Congress would 
speedily adjust the difference. : 

Question. Isn't it a fact that the literacy tests would not bar the Rus- 
sian Jew, as he has had opportunity to learn to read and write Hebrew? 

Answer. Unfortunately, that is not the case to-day. There was a 
time when there was so such being as a Jewish literate. Prior to the 
beginning of the influx of the Russian-Jewish immigration tn 1880 I 
knew of but one Jewish illiterate, and he was wounded on Lookout 
Mountain fighting for the Union.. In Russia, however, to-day conditions 
are such that the opportunities for education, even to the extent of read- 
ing the prayers a the Bible in Hebrew, are no longer what they were. 
The Jews are not permitted to conduct their schools as they formerly 
did. The Government interferes with them in every possible way. As a 
matter of fact, 18 per cent of the Russian-Jewlsh men who arrive here 
to-day, and about 30 per cent of the women, are illiterates. I have here 
a pamphlet written by Mr. Lucien Wolf, the distinguished English jour- 

t, entitled The Legal Sufferings of the Jews in Russia,” being a 
survey of thelr present situation, with an appendix of the oppressive 
laws applicable to them. It has an introduction by the distinguished 
publicist, Prof. Dicey, of Oxford University, In which he lays stress 
upon this very fact, and shows that a people which during the Middle 
Ages was a. literate people, when nll around them was practically a 
howling wilderness of ignorance and illiteracy, has to-day as a result of 
these restrictive laws. reached a state where illiteracy is no longer 
unknown. It is for this very reason that whatever general rule may be 
adopted as to the promulgation of au iHiteracy test, It would be the 
acme of injustice to apply it to those whose illiteracy is directly trace- 
able to religious persecution. 


James P. CLARKE, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, ap- 
peared in his seat. j ities Í 
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SHIPMFNTS OF COPPER ABROAD. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, since the commeneement of the 
present devastating war in Europe shipments of copper from the 
United States to ports of neutral nations on the Continent. reaching 
the enormous aggregate of 19.350 tons, have been seized and are 
for the greater part being held by Great Britain as contraband. 
At the prevailing prices, which are more or less depressed in 
consequence of the interruption in trade, arising by reason of 
hostilities, the merchandise involved in the seizures has a value 
in excess of $5,500.000. Thirty-one ships have been relieved of 


their copper freight—4 destined to Holland, 14 to Italy, and 13 to 


Name of steamer. Nationality. Destination. 


german 
Dutch 


mericau .. 
Italian 


Ter, do. .....}-..do 
Stockholm 
and Goth- 
enburg. 


Mr. WALSH. In niagnitude no interference with commerce 

between neutrals of which our annals make mention can com- 
pare with that to which the attention of the Senate is now 
directed. It presents features no less singular, as will be de- 
veloped in the course of these remarks. That the significance, 
from an industrial point of view, of this extraordinary interrup- 
tion of the commerce between nations at peace with all the 
world may be appreciated, I venture to digress to present some 
facts touching the preduction of and trade in copper. 
The United States produces more than one-half of all the cop- 
per mined, the world production of 1912 amounting to 1,006,635 
long tons. of which 554,835 tons came from our mines. Mexico 
ranks second, with 70.000 tons, and Japan third, with 65.000 
From 1892 to 1906, inclusive, the great State which I have the 
honor in part to represent in this body, held the primacy among 
the States of the Union in the production of copper. She lost it 
to Arizona in 1907, regained first place the next year, but was 
passed again by her younger sister in 1909, since which time 
Arizona has been producing annually about 30 per cent of our 
copper, Montana about 25. Though this Nation likewise ranks 
first in the consumption of copper, our manufactories taking 
371,800 tons in 1912, we export 62 per cent of our total output, 
approximately 346,000 tons going abroad in that year. Next to 
cotton the most important product in point of value exported 
from the United States is copper. 

Our foreign market is, consequently, vital to the copper in- 
dustry. Any serious interference with it is immediately re- 
flected in the communities in which the ores are mined and 
smelted. Any prolonged disturbance in or substantial curtail- 
ment of thut market must necessarily be attended with busi- 
ness disaster in the affected centers. 

Our exports go to nearly every European country. Ger- 
many has in recent times been our best customer, that coun- 
try taking in the 10 months of 1913, ending with October, 


Sweden. Nine thousand three hundred and fifty tons are piled 
up at Gibraltar. Detailed information will be found in the 
following table, giving, among other things, the ship affected, 
the quantity seized in each instance, with the date of seizure, 
the place at which the cargo is held, and the country to which 
it was consigned. 

I ask that the table be printed in the Recorp without read- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. - 

The table referred to is as follows: 


8 WIESA About to be released. 
* t by Brit - Sold to British Govern- 


259.000.000 pounds. Holland affords the next best market, 


its ports absorbing 148,000,000 pounds during the same period. 
Then, in order, come France, taking 128.000.000 pounds; Great 
Britain, about 111,000,000; and Italy, 35,000,000. As the con- 
sumption of Holland does not exceed 1,000 tons annually, 
it is to be presumed that the greater portion of that cus- 
tomarily unloaded at her ports finds its way, under normal con- 
ditions, into the adjacent countries, much of it doubtless going 
to Germany. It seems likely that quite one-half of all copper 
exported from the United States within the last half dozen 
years went to that great industrial nation. The war has closed 
that market to our producers. Grave as is the situation which 
confronts us because ef its loss, there is no disposition to ques- 
tion the propriety on the part of any belligerent nation to exclude 
copper from the territory of its enemy if it lawfully can. That 
loss is endured with such patience as they can command, by the 
operators and the miners alike. Multitudes of the latter in 
enforced idleness must make such provision as they can against 
the rigors of an inhospitable winter climate. No little destitu- 
tion must follow and great industrial loss, 

The exigencies of the war, in which we are in no wise con- 
cerned, will necessarily entail hardships and suffering upon the 
laborers in the copper mines and in industries more or less de- 
pendent upon them. It might reasonably be assumed that the 
Government of the United Kingdom. with which we are hap- 
pily in amity, would not wantonly add to the detriment which 
is occasioned by the destruction of the German market, the dis- 
comfiture and distress that must ensue from the closing to our 
trade of the ports of the neutral nations of the Continent. 

All the leading producers of copper have been forced to cur- 
tail their output to the extent of nearly 50 per cent, as exhib- 
ited by the following table, showing the monthly production of 
e companies listed from January to July, inclusive, 1914, as 
compared with that of more recent months, 


796 


Anaconda. | Utah. Chino. | Ray Con- 

10,116, 592 25 
140 5% l, 483,175 | 5,389,242 | 5,531,398 
r ‘esc. 13,060. 80) 5. 791.122 6.344.643 | 6. 274,529 
August:... . . . 14,745,000 | 7,883,244 | 3,002,637 | 8,208,604 | 3,112,558 
September .. 400,000 | 6,338.58) | 2,718,471 | 3,121,645 | 3,122,087 
October... . 11,800,009 | 6,427,125 | 2,801,507 | 2,907,000 | 3, 115, 967 


1 Average per month. 
In the case of the following five mining companies the normal 
monthly production is compared with preseat production. 


Normal 
production. 


Ducktown.. 
East Butte 


As the seizures complained of were made upon the claim that 
the merchandise involved is contraband of war, a little attention 
to the legal aspects of the controversy is essential to a proper 
understanding of our rights in the premises and of the obliga- 
tion, from the stundpoint of international law, of the nation 
whose dominant position as a sea power enables her thus to 
interdict peaceful commerce. 

A state of war imposes no obligation upon neutral nations to 
cense trading with the belligereuts, nor is it any breach of 
neutrality en the part of the former to permit their citizens to 
sell either to the governments at war or to their citizens any 
commodities, even such as are to be used directly in prosecuting 
it, like arms and other destructive agencies. However, a bellig- 
erent may, without offense against international law, seize upon 
the high seas articles in transit to the enemy country intended 
for the use of the forces of the latter in the field or calculated 
more or less directly to promote its success in the conflict. 
Articles so subject to seizure are referred to as contraband of 
war. 

Contraband is ranked under two heads—absolute and condi- 
tional. Absolute contraband includes those articles which are 
peculiarly adapted to war, such as arms and ammunition and 
military and naval equipment. Conditional contraband consists, 
generally speaking, of articles which are susceptible of use in 
war as well as for purposes of peace, but which are in course of 
transport for use in the prosecution of the war. 

When absolute contraband is destined to one of the countries 
at war, whether to the government or to an individual in that 
country, it is subject to seizure and confiscation by any opposing 
belligerent. As the use to which it is to be put determines its 
liability to seizure in the case of conditional contraband, its 
destination is a controlling factor. If destined to the army or 
navy or to a place occupied nnd held by military forces, it is 
contraband; if not so destined, articles falling within the 
category of conditional contraband are presumnoly not Intended 
for warlike uses; as, for example, when bound to an individual 
ora private concern. If they are not shipped for use in connec- 
tion with the conduct of the war, thev are not subject to con- 
fiscation and their seizure is unjustifiable. 

As to many articles there would be very general concurrence 
that they shoukl be regarded as absolute contraband; others 
could easily be characterized as conditional contraband, and 
still others would, in honest minds. so remote is their usual 
use from the activities of war. like cotton, for instance, be classed 
as neither the one nor the other. But with respect to a multi- 
tude of commodities the widest divergence of view may obtain 
as to which of the three clusses may cinim them, the neutral 
nations’ interest impelling them to contend for a restricted con- 
traband list, the belligerents, particularly those strong at sea. 
obviously disposed to extend the category of commodities sub- 
ject to seizure. A circular issued by our Department of State 
on the 15th ef August last says: 

5. What is contraband of war is to be determined by international 
law and usage, influenced in some a 855 by the positions assumed by 
the belligerents. As there is no final tribunal for the definite deter- 
mination of these irternational questions, they are not as determinable 
as questions of domestic law. here are no general treatics amongst 
the nations of the world determinative of contraband of war. The 
London convention, 1908-9, though signed by the delegates of the 
countrics at war, of the United States, and of other countries, was not 


ratified by the signatory Governments, and is valuable only as indicat- 
ing the disposition of the Governments represented. 
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Immediately upon the breaking out of the war Great. Britain 
and Germany made announcements as to the articles which they 
respectively would consider as absolute and as conditional con- 
traband, the lists in each case being substantially identical with 
those of the Declaration of London, except that the British 
transferred air craft and accessories from the conditional to the 
absolute list. Copper was included in neither. That conven- 
tion, however, expressive of the views of the nations as to what 
ought to be done should any belligerent desire to enlarge the 
classes of articles falling within the designation of elther abso- 
lute or conditional contraband, provided that articles might be 
added to either list by a declaration, which should be notified. 

On the 20th of August an important proclamation was issued 
by the British Government, which, however, did not affect 
copper until September 21, when, for the first time, that metal 
was declared conditional contraband. The proclamation re- 
ferred to dealt with two features of special interest in this 
inquiry. In the case of conditional contraband it had always 
been held that the belligerent making the seizure was required 
to prove that the goods involved were intended for the use of 
the enemy's forces. Great Britain had herself stood for this 
doctrine, and there was no dissent from it. In the course of 
the Boer War, Lord Salisbury defined the position of the 
Government of that country, a shipment of American goods 
drawing from him the following declaration: 

Foodstuffs with a hostile destination can be considered contraband 
of war only if they are 1 ites for the enemy's forces. It is not 
sufficient that they are capable of being so used; It must be shown that 
this was, in fact, their destination at the time of the seizure. 

Certain presumptions were indulged, however, in favor of 
the belligerent nation in making its case. By the Declaration 
of London the martial destination was to be presumed to exist 
in the case of goods consigned to enemy authorities, or to a 
contractor in the enemy country who, as a matter of common 
knowledge, supplies articles conditionally contraband to the 
enemy, or to a fortified place belonging to the enemy, or other 
place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy. 

The so-called Order in Council of August 20, ultimo, referred 
to, extended the scope of the presumption to embrace goods 
“consigned to or for an agent of the enemy State, or to u 
merchant or other person under the contro! of the authorities 
of the enemy State.” If this recital is to be given the force 
which naturally attaches.to its language, all distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband is wiped out, since every 
person within an enemy State is under the control of the 
authority of that State. The presumption thus indulged may, 
indeed, be rebutted, but in practice the effect is as stated, since 
the shipper is in no situation to establish that the consignee did 
not intend to pass the goods along to the armed forces, By 
another provision of the order mentioned, the “ continnons- 
voyage“ rule was asserted, though the Declaration of London 
gave it no countenance. Article 35 thereof declares that 
“conditional contraband is not liable to capture except when 
found on board a vessel bound for territory belonging to or 
occupied by the enemy, or for the armed forces of the enemy, 
and when it is not to be discharged in an intervening neutral, 
port.“ If that rule obtained, conditional contraband of all kinds 
and in unlimited quantity might be nnlonded at Rotterdam or 
Genoa, though its ultimate destination might be some German 
city, from which it was to be drawn upon to supply the armies 
in the field. ; 

The order to which reference has been made declared con- 
ditional contraband liable to capture “to whatever port the 
vessel is bound and at whatever port the cargo is to be dis- 
charged.” Thereupon ships sailing for neutral ports but carry- 
ing articles proclaimed as conditional contraband were subject 
to be overhauled and relieved of the same upon the claim that 
they were in fact destined to the enemy's forces. 

As will be hereafter shown, our Government is In no position 
to objeet to this last-wentioned feature, but it is to be borne 
in mind that it had at the time it was issued no relevancy to 
shipments of copper, nor did it have until September 21, when, 
for the first time, copper was by proclumation declared to be 
conditional contraband. Thereafter a ship sailing te Bergen, 
Norway, or to Genoa, Italy, might be stopped and relieved of 
copper which was shipped with intent that it should or knowl- 
edge that it would pass into the hands ef the German Govern- 
ment for use in connection with its military operations. 

On the 29th of October a further proclamation by the English 


Government was issued revising the schedules of absolute and 
conditional contraband, by which it was declared that copper 
would thereafter be treated as absolute contraband. 'There- 
upon copper destined to Germany or Austria, whether for use 
by the Government of either in the conduct of the war or for 
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use in the arts of peace, though on a ship sailing to a neutral 
port, became subject to capture and contiscation. 

Whether the Government of Great Britain has the right by its 
fiat to make copper either absolute or conditional contraband is a 
subject upon which it is not my purpose to enter. Doubtless our 
Government has protested or will protest, at least, against any at- 
tempt to hamper our trade by making it subject to seizure, 
though neither the consignor nor the consignee contemplate 
that it is to be devoted to warlike uses. I shall assume in the 
course of my remarks that it is contraband. The English prize 
courts, to which all the seizures made must go for adjudication, 
will give to it the status assigned to the metal in the royal 
proclamation, however it may afterwards be regarded in the 
course of diplomatic negotiations or before an arbitral board 
upon a claim for damages on account of the confiscation of any 
particular shipment. 

It will be understood that in every case of seizure the 
prize must be taken to a court of the country making it be- 
fore which the question of the liability to capture is tried. 
Provision is ordinarily made for an appeal, and if the owner 
of the cargo seized is given a fair. trial and the cause is de- 
termined according to the recognized rules of international law, 
he may claim no redress through the diplomatic agencies of his 
own country. But if the trial proceeds upon a theory of the 
law contrary to that acknowledged by the country to which he 
owes allegiance, it insists upon redress through the diplomatic 
channels. In a case in which the seizure is plainly without 
justification, his country may and should require the immediate 
release of the property, and in any case may insist upon a speedy 
hearing before the prize court. Obviously the consideration 
which a belligerent owes to the citizens of a neutral and friendly 
nation imposes upon it an obligation to proceed in its prize 
court with all reasonable dispatch. 

Reference was made to the recital of the Order in Council of 
August 20 to the effect that merchandise should be deemed con- 
traband, either conditional or absolute, as the case might be, if 
in the one instance it was intended for warlike use by the enemy 
and was en route to him, or in the other it was destined to the 
enemy country, transshipment to be made from a neutral State 
to which the cargo was consigned. The principle which finds 
expression in thut part of the Order was developed during our 
Civil War, though founded upon rules long prevailing in the 
English courts. An effective blockade of all southern ports was 
maintained by the National Government. Fleet ships manned 
by daring aud venturesome navigators were persistently en- 
gaged in runuing the blockade despite the vigi'ance of the Navy. 
Some of these were attracted by the profits of a successful 
voyage, others were in the service of the Government of the 
Confederate States. It transpired that the insignificant town 
of Nassau, on the island of New Providence, in the Bahamas, a 
British dependency, was developing into a great commercial 
center, and it was scarcely a secret that its mushroom growth 
was due to the fact that merchandise brought there from Eng- 
land found its way into the war area by means of the blockade 
runners. This traffic resulted in the seizure of a number of 
ships flying the British flag and bound, ostensibly, for Nassau, 
upon the claim that their papers did not show their true destina- 
tion, which was one of the blockaded ports, or that though they 
might intend to touch at Nassau, it was designed, at some oppor- 
tune time to evade the blockading fleet to deliver their cargoes 
in the war territory, or that if their freight was to be unloaded 
at all at Nassau. it was not to be disposed of in the market that 
port afforded or delivered to a bona fide consignee doing busi- 
ness there, but was to be transshipped at some favorable season 
in violation of the blockade. ‘The district courts of the United 
States, and afterwards the Supreme Court, held that if the real 
destination of the shipment was some port of the States in in- 
surrection, it was of no consequence that the ship was on her 
‘course from a neutral port to a neutral port, if after arriving at 
such port, the purpose of those controlling her movements was to 
proceed past the blockading fleet to any of the closed ports, or 
even if the purpose was to transship the cargo to another vessel 
that might more safely or more courageously attempt to pass 
the barrier. The ship was in such case held subject to seizure 
and her freight to confiscation. 

The principle upon which these cases were decided would 
justify the capture by a belligerent of a ship carrying contra- 
band between neutral nations, if the real destination of the pro- 
scribed merchandise was within the enemy country. 

In the cases referred to much of the freight involved was 
indeed contraband, but as all commerce was under interdict 
because of the blockade. that fact was important only as it bore 
upon the question of the real destination of the cargo A more 
complete understanding of the principle involved will be as- 


sured by some slight attention to the character of the freight 
carried by the offending ships. 

In the case of the Dolphin (7 Fed. Cases, 868) a part con- 
sisted of 920 rifles and 2.240 cavalry swords described in the 
bill of lading as “ hardware.” 

The Bermudd (3 Wall., 514) carried tea, coffee, drugs, surgical 
instruments, shoes, boots, leather, saddlery, lawns with figures 
of a youth bearing onward the Confederate flag, military decora- 
tions, epaulettes, stars for the shoulder straps of officers of rank, 
many military articles with designs appropriate for use in the 
Confederate States, cases of cutlery stamped with the names of 
merchants in Confederate cities, several cases of double-barreled 
guns stamped as manufactured for a dealer at Charleston, a 
large amount of munitions of war, five finished Blakely cannon 
in cases with carriages, six cannon without cases, a thousand 
shells, several hundred barrels of gunpowder, 72.000 cartridges, 
2,500,000 percussion caps, 21 cases of swords, and, in addition, a 
large quantity of army blankets and other materials. 

Touching the cargo of the Springbok (5 Wall., 1), the Supreme 
Court, in its opinion, said: 

A part of it was specially fitted for use in the rebel mili service, 
and a large 5 fos Proun not so specially fitted, was yet well adapted to 
such use. nder the first head we include the 16 dozen swords and the 
10 dozen rifle bayonets, and the 45,000 navy buttons, and the 150,000 
army buttons; and under the latter the 7 bales of army cloth and the 
20 bales of army blankets, and other similar goods. 

Inasmuch as it is not my purpose to vindicate the judgments 
rendered in these cases by our courts, but rather to make clear 
the principle upon which they proceeded, I refrain from any 
detailed recital of the many circumstances present in each of 
the cases resulting in condemnation, leading to the conclusion 
that a manifest attempt had been made “to introduce contra- 
band goods into the enemy’s territory by a breach of blockade.” 

It was admitted, nay asserted, that if the cargo was destined 
for Nassau or some other neutral port, there to pass into its 
general commerce, it was not subject to seizure, even such of 
it as was contraband. In the case of the Stephen Hart (Blateh. 
Prize Cases, 387; 3 Wall, 559), bound ostensibly to Cardenas, 
Cuba, Judge Betts said: 

If she was, in fact, a neutral vessel, and if her cargo, although con- 
traband of war, was being carried from an English rt to Cardenas 
for the general purpose of trade and commerce at Cardenas and for 
use or sale at Cardenas, without any actual destination of the cargo 
prior to the time of the capture, to the ase and aid of the enemy, 
then, most certainly, both the vessel and her cargo were free from 
liability of capture. 

The Supreme Court affirmed this doctrine in the case of 
the Bermuda, supra, saying that— 

Neutrals might “convey in neutral ships from one neutral rt to 
another any goods, whether contraband of war or not, if intended for 
actual delivery at the port of destination and to become part of the 


common stock of the peat or of the port.” 
It was asserted by counsel— 


Said the court— 
that British merchants had “a perfect right to trade, even in milita 
stores, between their own ports, and to Wat one of them goods of all 
sorts, even to an enemy of the United States, with knowledge of his 
8 to employ them in rebel war against the American Government.“ 

Continued the court 
by trade between neutral ports is meant real trade, in the course of 
which goods conveyed from one port to another become incorporated 
into the mass of . roma for sale in the port of destination ; aad if by 
sale to the enemies of the United States is meant sale to either 
belligerent, without mare poy either, we accept the proposition of 
counsel as correct, ut if It is intended to affirm that a neutral ship 
may take on a contraband cargo, ostensibly for a neutral rt, but 
destined in reality for a belligerent port, either by the same ship or by 
another, without being Hable from the commencement to the end of 
the voyage to seizure, in order to the confiscation of the cargo, we do 
not agree to it. ` 

Though the Government of Great Britain acquiesced in the 
decisions in these cases at the time and the commission ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the treaty of Washington of 
May 8, 1871, gave its adherence to the rule announced in them, 
the doctrine of “continuous voyage,” particularly as it was 
applied to the case of goods to be transshipped from the neutral 
port to which the vesssel was bound when seized, has been 
assailed with unusual vigor on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
jurists of the Continent with practical unanimity have de- 
nounced it, and they refused to give any countenance to it. as 
shown in the Declaration of London. Our Government is, how- 
ever, committed to the rule it developed or invoked in our time 
of trial, and has no disposition to recede from the position then 
taken to shield aty of our citizens from the consequences of 
a violation of it. It was even made applicable in the case of 
the Peterhoff (5 Wall, 28), to contraband landed at a neu- 
tral port, Matamoras, Mexico, to be transported overland 
into the belligerent territory. Our citizens have accordingly 
no just cause of complaint if contraband articles are seized 
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at sen though they may be consigned to a neutral port, if the 
consignors intend that they shall not. or know, or have good 
reason to believe, that they will not pass into the general com- 
merce or trade of the country to which they are ostensibly 
destined, but purpose that they shall or believe that they will 
be hurried to the country of the enemy of the nation making 
the capture. 

Obviously the power assuming the responsibility for the cap- 
ture must be prepared to establish that the ultimate destina- 
tion is the territory of its enemy. 

The cases from our own courts dealing with the subject of 
“continuous voyage“ have been dwelt upon at what may seem 
unnecessary length, because the idea has been encouraged that 
our Government is now taking an attitude inconsistent with 
that assumed by it in the Civil War, and out of harmony with 
the rules our own courts had prescribed touching belligerent 
rights. How unfounded this claim is will appear as we proceed. 

We may now return to inquire about the seizures giving rise 
to this discussion, with a view to forming some just judgment, in 
the light of the principles reviewed, as to the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain in authorizing or countenancing them. 

From such sources as are open to the general public it is 
lenrued that the captures were made and the copper held upon 
the claim—if, indeed, any specific claim at all is made—that it 
was not for consumption in the countries to which it was con- 
signed, but was destined for Germany and to be used in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the war. I say if any claim at all 
is made in justification of the acts challenged—because about 
the only explanation vouchsafed to the shippers or which has 
found its way into the press is that shipments in unusual and 
extraordinary amounts were being made to the neutral coun- 
tries of Europe, and particularly to Italy. From this it is left 
to be inferred that the claim is made that the particular ship- 
ments arrested were en route to Germany. 

If Italy were not herself a large consumer of copper; if her 
seaports were not great marts in which copper is sold for con- 
sumption in the adjacent countries; if Genoa were Nassau; if 
Italy, in order that her own manufactories might be supplied, 
tad not voluntarily laid an embargo upon the exportation of 
copper, the circumstance of heavy importations, so far as it 
exists, might be significant, 

It will appear from detailed information to be laid before the 
Senate that copper in quantities quite above the average left 
our ports during the months of October and November for Italy, 
just as our exports to England have increased during the same 
period, aud primarily for the same reason, namely, that Ger- 
many bas supplied the markets of Europe with the manufac- 
tures of copper and brass. Italy took from Germany in 1912 
33.820 quintals of miscellaneous manufactures of copper, bronze, 
and brass, 56.4 per cent of all the peninsular kingdom imported. 
Every manufactory in Europe not demoralized by the war is 
spurred to its utmost capacity to meet the demand occasioned 
by the isolation of Germany. Congress was forced to impose 
new taxes in order to meet the deficit due to the decrease in our 
imports, largely from Germany. Our factories proceeded at 
once to put themselves in readiness to absorb thelr share of the 
business that has heretofore gone to the countries engaged in 
the present deplorable conflict. The keen business men who 
handle our export trade in copper became quickly alive to the 
fact that Italy was an excellent market for their product, quite 
apart from the necessities of Germany and notwithstanding it 
could not be reexported without violating the Italian law. 

Aside from such as is contained in sulphate of copper, the 
annual consumption ef copper in Italy amounts to 42.900 metrie 
tons; 20,350 tons more are utilized in that compound, the princi- 
pal ingredieut of Bordeaux Mixture, used in spraying the vines 
to destroy the phylloxera which infests them. That country 
takes normally about 3.500.000 pounds per month from us. 
England had been receiving an average of about 11,000,000 per 
month. Both of these countries took 22,000,000 from us in 
October, but Italy got practically nothing in August, owing to 
the denoralization of commerce to the Mediterranean—302.578 
pounds to be exact—and ouly about the usual amount in Sep- 
tember, while England took 24.000.000 in August and 16,900,000 
in September. During the three months of August. September, 
and October England took at least 25,000,000 pounds of copper 
in excess of her normal demands, to which must be added 
9,609,600 taken from ships bound for the Netherlands and 
4.883.200 ponnds more diverted from the stock at Rotterdam, in 
all approximately 40,000,000 pounds. Italy took less than 
19,000,000; much less, indeed. The figures last above given 
show the amounts which left this country, 6,500,000 pounds of 
which never passed Gibraltar. It is further to be observed that 
France got but 2,000,000 pounds in August, as against 17,500,000 
in the same month of the preceding year; 2,700,000 in Sep- 
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tember, 1914, as against 13,400,000 for the same month in 
1913; and 5,800,000 in October last as against 10,900,000 
in the corresponding month of 1913. France fell short 
of her normai importation during the three months last 
mentioned, as compared with the same period of 1913, 37, 
238,120 pounds. Either the industries using unwrought cop- 
per were paralyzed by the war or the peril of entering her ports 
was so great as to amount to an embargo, The Italian mer- 
chants might reasonably expect to drive a thriving business with 
French customers in view of the impossibility of supplying their 
needs through dealers in their own country. Switzerland had 
ho way of providing herself except through the Italian markets. 
Normally her supply came in large part from Germany, 
Neither Belgium, Germany, nor Austria got any copper from us 
during the three months in question. The entire wine country 
was obliged to look to Italy. It will be borne in mind that until 
the 21st day of September copper was not even conditional 
contraband and was not declared absolute contraband until the 
29th day of October. Intervening those dates copper might 
have been, without offense, introduced at a German port unless 
it was intended for Government use in connection with the war, 
and so might be sent to that country through un Italian gate- 
way or made the subject of traffic in Italian cities for use in the 
arts of peace in Germany. Indeed, under the doctrine an- 
nounced in the cases heretofore reviewed, our dealers are at 
perfect liberty to sell in good faith to Italian merchants even 
munitions of war, though they may know that the consignees 
intend to sell them in turn to the German Government. If the 


sale is bona fide to a neutral, it is of no consequence that he 


intends to dispose of it to a belligerent. Prior to the present 
war, at least since international law had a being. this principle 
has never been questioned by any jurisconsult. 

There was, accordingly, abundant reason to regard the Italian 
market as a most inviting one, even though the chance of sell- 
ing to German or Austrian buyers for any purpose should not 
be considered. As the price had fallen to the level of the cost 
of production—11 cents—the Italian dealer had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain in buying freely. With the disaster that 
had come upon them by the destruction of the enormous Ger- 
man and Dutch markets, our operators were eager to sell even 
at the low price offered to avert, os far as possible, the distress 
that wonld come to the families of the miners from a complete 
shut down. It may even be that each in his engerness to meet 
the demands of what seemed an inviting market did not calen- 
late accurately on what his rivals similarly actuated might 
sent. It may be that the shipments were greater than the 
legitimate market would immediately absorb. Such a condition 
is not infrequent in trade. But it was impossible for a buyer 
to lose, though he might not realize as speedily ns he expected to. 

The bare fact that 22,000,000 pounds of copper were con- 
signed to Italy in the month of October might justify Great 
Britain in signifying to that country that it would regard it as 
a friendly act if the exportation of copper to aux belligerent 
nation should be prohibited. It afforded no justification for 
the indiscriminate seizure of American ships carrying copper to 
Italian ports, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK I understood the Senator to say that 
Italy, since the outbreak of the war, had prohibited the expor- 
tation of contraband of war to Germany. 

Mr. WALSH. She has. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that she lad included copper in the 
list. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correctly informed. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator state that that was 


dene as an act of amity or friendship or at the request of 
Great Britain? í 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I have no information about that. 
I have suggested, a little farther along in my address, that 
practically all of these neutral nations took that course. It is 
perfectly obvious that it is to the disadvantage of their own 
trade and their own business and te the detriment of their 
own people; but I assume that they reached the conclusion 
that importations into their countries would be facilitated, per- 
haps, if they took that precantion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I want to inquire of the Senator 
whether a parallel would not exist in the Unitec States, and 
if England at the present time is in any position to insist that 
the United States should not prohibit the transportation of con- 
traband of war, arms, and ammunition to Great Britain and 
France? 
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Mr. WALSH. No country is under any obligation whatever, 
under the rules of international law, to take any steps, legal or 
otherwise, to prevent the exportation from its borders of any 
material, even contraband, conditional or absolute. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mention this because since I introduced 
a bill to probibit the exportation of arms and ammunition to 
any country now at war with any other country with which 
the United States is at peace, the statement has been made in 
Great Britain. and cabled to the United States, that such an 
act by the United States at this time would be construed as an 
unfriendly act toward Great Britain, and would be construed 
as a practical breach of neutrality. Now, if such an act by the 
United States at this time would be a breach of neutrality, 
would not the same act committed by Italy against Germany 
have been a breach of neutrality? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say. then, that the kingdoms of Italy. 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway had all been guilty 
of a breach of neutrality, because they have all passed decrees 
or issued proclamations prohibiting the exportation of any 
contraband; not only such contraband as is referred to in the 
bill of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, but contra- 
band of any character whatever. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator whether the inhibi- 
tion which he says Italy has placed upon exportations of cop- 
per to Germany applies as well to the dual monarchy, Austria- 


Hungary? 

Mr. WALSH. The prohibition applies to all the belligerent 
countries. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH. Gladly. | 

Mr. O’GORMAN. In referring to the decrees or orders pro- 
mulgated by Italy, Norway, Denmark, and several other Eu- 
ropean countries as to the export or import, perhaps, of cou- 
traband, did 1 understand the Senator to say that they permit 
or that they prohibit? . 

Mr. WALSH. They prohibit the exportation. 

Considering the plight of her. people, Italy did, by royal 
decree, issued immediately upon the breaking ont of the 
wir, prohibit: the exportation of copper. This decree ap- 
plied to a great many articles, but permitted the free transit 
through that country of imports destined to places beyond its 
borders. With a view to removing any just ground for appre- 
hension and to relieve the embarrassment onder which her con- 
sumers were laboring in consequence of the seizures which had 
taken place, a further decree was issued on November 13, pro- 
viding in substance that “all goods the exportation of which 
from Italy is forbidden can not be reshipped abroad or through 
transshipment once they have arrived at an Italian port or the 
bill of lading indicates Italy as their destination, declared at the 
origin, or if it faiis to contain any specific destination.” 

Similar action has been taken by the Governments of Swit- 
zeriand, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway. and recently 
by Sweden The embargo in the case of Italy extends even to 
cereals, and the rigor with which it is being enforced is evi- 
denced by a dispatch appearing in our press of Monday, the 
28th, telling of the arrest of a gentleman of some prominence 
charged with conspiring to export grain to Germany. 

The inconclusive, even shadowy. character of the fact that cur 
exports of copper to Italy have increased, the force of the con- 
siderations advanced leading to the conclusion that a largely 
incrensed demand for copper in that conntry is to be expected, 
received some elucidation, if any were necessary, in the course 
of the debute in Parliament on November 17 last. Some mem- 
ber, under the influence of hysteria, perhaps not uncommon in 
England. induced by some incidents of the war. called attention 
to the very great increase in exports of coal from that country 
to neutral countries, neighbors of Germany, as exhibited by the 
following tuble: 


Great Britain to Holland 
Great Britain to Denmark 
Great Britain to Sweden. 
Great Britain 20 Norway 


He advanced the idea that British coal was getting into Ger- 
many through these countries, and called attention to the fact 


that the country represented by the premier was a heavy pro- 
ducer of that commodity. At this distance the debate reads 
as if the remarks of the right honorable gentleman carried a 
mild imputation that the prime minister was blind. but, of 
course, innocently blind, to the fact that his immediate constitu- 
ents were profiting by a trade through which the enemy of 
his country was supplying itself with contraband. ; 

It is interesting to note the response made by Mr. Asquith, 
the prime minister, on behalf of the Government. Setting out 
with the remark that some of the matters mentioned were “ of 
a very delicate kind,” he expressed the opinion that the in- 
crease in the exports of coal from Great Britain to Scandina- 
vian countries was not so much due to, and, indeed, was “ not 
due at all,” to their “being ultimately destined to Germany 
as to the fact that these countries were deprived for the time 
being of the supplies they have been accustomed to receive 
from the enemy country.” In this relation he adverted to the 
fact that the county of Fife, a part of which he represented, 
was “a great coal-exporting county,” sending out coal “to 
various parts of the world.” One of their main competitors 
had, he said. been Westphalian coal, and as the export of this 
had practically ceased it was “ not unnatural that Scandinavian 
countries should resort to us in Fife and other parts of the 
United Kingdom to make good the supply“ which had been cut 
off. In that way there had, he declared. been a large increase 
in our export to them,“ but he doubted very much whether 
“any substantial part“ had been “reexported to Germany.” 

His people may freely ship coal to Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way. and Sweden, though it has been on the list of condi- 
tional contraband from the beginning of the war. Copper 
leaving our shores, even before the proclamation declaring 
it conditional contraband was issued. is seized and is still 
detained, after the lapse of 90 days without any effort to 
obtain an adjudication ugainst it. This unreasonable delay 
leads naturally to the conclusion that the proceedings are not 
pressed because the authorities are convinced that no English 
court will undertake to assert and justify, in the face of the 
world. a rule of international law upon which a judgment of 
confiscation can be upheld. 

Sir William Scott stands in the front rank among the men 
whose talents have given brilliancy and glory to the bench in 
England. In respect to experience in administering and knowl- 
edge of the law of prize he, perhaps, surpassed all others. In. 
the case of the Madonna del Burso (4 Rob., 169), a ship that 
was seized by a revenue cutter in the month of November, 1797, 
rendering judgment, he said: 

It does not appear that any proceedings were commenced against this 
ship or the valuable cargo which she contained until the latter end of 
February, 1798; that is, for the space of above three months. How- 
ever jnstifiable the seizure may have been, the first obligation which the 
selzor has to discharge is that of accounting. why he did not institute 
proceedings against this vessel and cargo Thmedtatety, and uniess he 
can exculpate himself with respect to delay in this matter be is guilty 
of no inconsiderable breach of his duty. It would be highly injurious to 
the commerce of other countries and Sicsracetul to the jurisprudence of 
our own if any persons, commissioned or noncommissioned, could lay 
their hands upon valuable foreign ships and cargoes in our harbors, and 
keep their hands upon them, without bringing such an act to judicial 
notice In any manner for the space of three or fonr months, e com- 
plaints which such a conduct tolerated by this conntry would provoke 
against it from foreign countries are not to be described; and it is not 
very easy to suggest how the real honor of the country. connected as it 
is with Its fustice, could be defended against such complaints. 

And then he added that “a belligerent nation which is in 
the exercise of the rights of war is bound to find tribunals for 
the regulation of them” in which neutrals have the “right to 
speedy and unobstructed justice.“ It was advanced that 
the mass of business under which this court was then laboring so 
choked up the avenues to justice that the cause, if entertained by the 
court, could not have been heard for a considerable time. 

But this excuse he dismissed with the remark that 

It is no secret that this court has never thought it a breach of that 
equal justice which it owes to all suitors to suffer a cause to be inter- 

d that from its magnitude of interests or other circumstance of 
Past weight had a peculiar claim to preaidience. 

The mere denial of the plain right to a speedy adjudication 
by a prize court in the case of the seizures which are the sub- 
ject of these remarks, expansive and annoying as it is. is not 
so important here us is the significance it carries touching the 
attitude and purposes of the English Government with refer- 
ence to further shipments of like commodities. 

Some of the copper seized was purchased by the authorities of 
the belligerent power making the capture at the current price in 
the English market, and with reference to that detained the hope 
is held out that if it is finally released damages will be paid after 
the war is over. These features are only feebly in mitigation 


of the wrong. The English market was presumably supplied 


already with what it could absorb, and the arrival of consider- 
able quantities understood to be likely to go upon the market 
upon decrees of condemnation or to be appropriated by the 
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Government for its needs could net fail to depress the price. 
No damages awarded after the war can compensate for an 
unlawful seizure, and particularly in the case of a series of 
such seizures. Drafts are ordinarily drawn against the ship- 
ments. These, being returned, must be met, to the financial 
embarrassment of the consignors. But, worse, shipowners re- 
fuse to take copper for transport, lest their vessels be over- 
hauled, defiected from their usual route, and detained indefi- 
nitely in some English port. 

I am informed that the Norwegian-American Line, plying 
between the ports of Norway and the United States, the stock 
of which is largely owned in this country, refuses to take any 
merchandise on the British lists of contraband, preferring to 
lose the freight rather than run the risk of being ordered into 
an English harbor. ` 

Underwriters decline to take copper as a risk and war insur- 
ance is unobtainable. The act. passed at the last session of 
Congress is unavailable to shippers of copper, the bureau in- 
sisting, and perhaps wisely, upon a clause in the policy which 
practically exonerates the Government should the shipment be 
seized, even when actually destined to a neutral country and 
for consumption therein. At least the liability under the pol- 
icy tendered is involved in so much obscurity because of the 
ambiguity of the policy that shippers prefer to take the risk 
themselves. The trade with particular dealers and consumers 
in the neutral countries which our merchants have severally 
built up is gone unless their demands can be supplied as they 
arise. 

Those affected by the seizures are entitled, first, to have 
their property released forthwith or to have an immediate 
adjudication by the prize court; second, a judgment therein 
upon the recognized principles of international law; third, a 
cessation of indiscriminate seizures upon bare suspicion of a 
proscribed destination. 

Harried as it has been, our commerce with the neutral na- 
tions of Europe has not developed as it might be expected that 
it would in consequence of the war. Some recent shipments of 
copper to Sweden were detained, and upon inquiry the explana- 
tion was made that Sweden had not yet laid an embargo upon 
the exportation of that metal. A new principle is thus intro- 
duced into the law of nations, namely, that a belligerent may 
confiscate goods declared by it as contraband when shipped by 
a neutral to a neutral that has not prohibited its exportation. 
But even such a precaution on the part of Italy carried no 
assurance of exemption and was disregarded. * 

Sweden was persuaded to the same course, and with addi- 
tional precautions—to be referred to—shipments went forward. 
Now news comes that on December 28—Monday last—two 
ships, the New Sweden and the Soerland, bound for ports of 
that country, were turned in to English ports and relieved of 
their copper freight, the former carrying 730 tons and the lat- 
ter 600, though in each case a certificate went with the ship- 
ment from the Swedish minister at Washington reciting that 
the copper was intended for consumption in Sweden. 

Seurching for some ground upon which to assign a German 
destination for shipments ostensibly going to Italian ports, it 
was deemed sufficient proof that the bills of lading ran to the 
order of the shipper. The advantage of issuing bills of lading 
in that form, even when the consignment has been sold, is ob- 
vious. The consignee may not be in a position to take the 
goods on arrival and some other disposition may be made of 
them if the bill is to the order of the consignor. The practice 
is an established one in many lines. It is general in the cop- 
per trade. As a rule, that metal is, and for many years has 
been, sold for the producers in the great marts of the world 
by selling agencies, who dispose of it on commission. They 
customarily ship to their own order, even when the consign- 
ment has already been sold, Finding the pursuit of this time- 
honored custom afforded a pretext for a seizure, it was discon- 
tinued, but the captures went on just the same. 

The Ascot, from New York to Genoa, sailed October 10, carry- 
ing 300 tons of copper consigned to order, but intended for de- 
livery to Brown, Borari & Co., Baden, Switzerland. It was 
held at Gibraltar. 

The Regina d'Italia, New York to Genoa, sailed October 15, 
carrying 200 tons of copper consigned to order, but intended for 
delivery to U. Vedorelli, Milan, Italy. It was held at Gibraltar. 

The Palermo, Boston to Genoa, sailed October 20 with 200 
tons of copper consigned to order, but intended for Schweitzer 
Metallwerke, Thonne, Switzerland. It was held at Gibraltar. 

The consignors learning that complaint was made because the 
bills of lading ran “to order“ felt they might have freedom by 
changing it. Accordingly they sent out by the Sif, New York to 


Gothenberg, October 30, 400 tons of copper, sold and consigned: 
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to B. Ursells, Efterfoelger (successors), Stockholm. 
held at Glasgow. 

The Sigrun, New York to Malmoe, sailed November 5 with 
400 tons of copper, sold and consigned to the same party. It 
was turned into Newport, England, where it is held. 

The Tellus, New York to Genoa, sailed November 17, carrying 
200 tons of copper, sold and consigned to U. Vedorelli, Milan. 
It was seized and is held at Gibraltar. 

It would be exhibiting the virtue of candor, at least, if the 
Government of Great Britain should declare that it is her pur- 
pose to starve Germany, so far as copper is concerned, however 
the neutral nations may fare or the laws of nations may be 
wrenched, or even defied, in the process. 

It may be a matter of supreme unconcern to the military au- 
thorities of that country that little children ery for bread in 
Butte, Mont., or in Bisbee, Ariz., that she accomplish that end; 
but if she yalues the good opinion of the people of the United 
States who, as a whole, are not at all unfriendly to her cause, 
but who are not equally indifferent to the want her policy im- 
poses here, she will hearken to the kindly admonition of the 
President and restrain the activities of her navy, so far as our 
commerce is concerned, within lines that her own great law 
givers, at least, have laid down. 

In the course of negotiations resulting from similar aggressions 
toward the close of the last century, Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, in a letter to Mr. Pinckney, our representative at tho 
English court, said that Great Britain might “feel the desire 
of starving an enemy nation, but she can have no right of doing 
it at our loss nor of making us the instrument of it.” 

Some degree of circumspection might be expected in the ex- 
ercise of her undoubted rights, some delicacy in asserting them 
in view of the fact that the course which has been pursued is 
obviously to the advantage of her fabricators of copper as 
against those of competing neutral nations. If shipments of 
copper to Italy and the Scandinavian countries can be shut off 
or seriously embarrassed, the English market, the only free, 
untrammeled one to which our surplus can go in any quantity, 
is continually glutted. The price of raw copper is continually 
depressed there, while it is unduly expensive in the rival coun- 
tries. Her manufacturers enjoy a distinct advantage in the 
purchase of their raw material. Then, the supply on the Con- 
tinent being precarlous, and the possibility of workers in 
copper and its compounds being able to fill orders promptly, 
being likewise involved in doubt, the English factories capture 
the market. The copper trade in England is in a most thriving 
condition, The assertion is made upon the authority of a cir- 
cular-printed market report, issued under date of Friday, No- 
vember 27, 1914, by Henry R. Merton & Co. (Ltd.), of London, 
dealers in metals, and reputed to be advisers to the Government 
in respect to purchases of them, from which circular the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

So far as refined copper is concerned, the business done has been 
good and the tone strong. Manufacturers have been ready buyers, so 
that dealers have been able to dispose of satisfacto: uantitles, whilst 
the principal producers have been much stiffer in thelr attitude. The 
preen consomption of copper in this country, as well as in France, 
s evidently on quite a large scale, and, in addition, a good demand 
a 5 echo for sulphate at higher prices, makers being now well sold 

This roseate view is fully confirmed by the statistics. For 
some reason the market for sulphate, as reported by Merton, 
seems to be exceptionally good. While but 874 tons of that 
commodity were exported from Great Britain in August, and 
800 tons in September, 407 tons went out in October and 739 
tons in November. Of manufactures of copper, Great Britain 
exported in August 988 tons, and but 591 in September, but in 
October the output of the preceding month was nearly doubled, 
1,160 tons leaving her shores, and in November 1,191 tons. 

Another story comes from Italy: The five largest consumers 
of copper in that kingdom—Corradini, Naples; Schiapparelli, 
Turin; Unione, Genoa; Trafilirie and the Metallurgica, Leg- 
horu—have all been embarrassed in their operations, some of 
them running intermittently, because copper bought by them 
was impounded at Gibraltar. Unione is the largest producer of 
copper sulphate in Italy, using annually from 6,000 to 7,000 tous 
of copper. 

The steamer Italia, referred to in the list heretofore given, 
carried, among other items, 100 tons of Arizona pig copper— 
bessemerized, a quality suited to the manufacture of sulphate 
of copper—consigned by the United Metals Selling Co. for the 
account of Schiapparelli, Turin. It carried also 336,197 pounds 
consigned by the American Smelting & Refining Co. to their 
order and sold to the same purchaser. The first-mentioned lot, 
with two others of like amount, sold to two other Italian manu- 
facturers, was released and forwarded. The other is still held 
at Gibraltar. The fact may not be without significance that 
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either it chanced that the United Metals Selling Co. sold, or it 
took the precaution to sell, through English merchants. 
. Notwithstanding the embargoes generally in force, ships will 
not take cargoes from American merchants without a certifi- 
cate from the ambassador or minister of the country to which 
they are to go, upon cable advice from his home government, 
reciting that the copper is for neutral consumption. These au- 
noying formalities seem to be unessential in the case of ship- 
ments ordered by English houses to be forwarded to neutral 
ports. 

What is needed now is the release of every detained shipment 


against which a prima facie case of guilt can not be made out, 


carrying with it an assurance to the trade that so long as it is 
honest it is safe. The American people will be very patient 
with respect to the case or cases, so much talked of and written 
about, of copper bars concealed in cotton bales. The 9,000 tons 
of copper now at Gibraltar were not concealed in cotton bales. 
The consignments all showed on the ship’s papers, in the 
regular and usual way, as did one unloaded at Marseille, like- 
wise much advertised as being underneath a cargo of oats. 
Copper is convenient ballast, and goes regularly to the place 
where it will best subserve that purpose. 

There will be very general satisfaction whenever any dishonest 

shipper, who resorts to the arts of the smuggler to introduce 
his wares into the forbidden territory, gets caught in the act. 
His activities naturally cast suspicion upon honest trade and 
subject it to more rigid and annoying search than would other- 
wise perhaps be made. But the practices of those who endeavor 
to conceal the true nature of their goods that they may sur- 
reptitiously find their way into a belligerent country have no 
bearing upon the question of the detention of wares such as 
those which are the subject of these remarks, with respect to 
which there is no claim that there was any effort at conceal- 
ment. In the case of nearly all the recent seizures the de- 
parture of the cargo was made public through the official 
formalities of which mention has been made. The consign- 
ments were forwarded by firms of high standing in this coun- 
try, as well as abroad, as they were in the case of every seizure 
listed, and to houses of equally high character in the countries 
to which they were respectively bound, 
So our people will wait with patience the determination of the 
question as to whether copper can be made by the ipsc disit of 
any single nation absolute contraband. That question will arise 
in some case in which the proof establishes that the destination 
shown by the manifest and bills of lading was simulated, and 
that in fact it was.Germany or Austria, but it does not appear 
that the prize was for warlike use. The claim that she may make 
it such is put forth in good faith by Great Britain, and we must 
await the slow process of law and diplomatic negotiation to 
try it out. 

And so in every case in which a reasonable probability of a 
proscribed destination appears or a “vehement suspicion” is 
aroused, though Sir William Scott considered even that insuffi- 
cient to justify confiscation, there will be no complaint on this 
side of the water and no commiseration for the shipper who 
sought to enrich himself by contraband traffic. So far as the 
determination of the case depends upon disputed questions of 
fact, his cause will be a private lawsuit in which the public 
have no particular concern. But it will be the duty of our 
Government, as I conceive it will be recognized as a duty by 
every Government among the family of nations outside of Great 
Britain, when the questions presented by these seizures are 
being solved, to bend every effort to maintain the integrity of 
the law governing neutral- trade as it has been developed 
through three centuries of struggle for freedom. A further 
extension of the list of absolute contraband is announced in a 
proclamation just issued, as follows: 


Ingredients of explosives. including nitric acid, glycerin, acetons, 
calcium acetate, and all other metallic acetates; sulphur, potassium 
nitrate, fractions of distillation products of coal tar between benzol and 
eresol, inclusive; aniline, methylaniline, dimethylaniline, ammonium, 
perchlorate, sodium perchlorate, sodium chlorate, barium chlorate, cal- 
cium nitrate, mercury. 

Resinous products, Camphor and turpentine (oll and spirit). 

Ferroalloys, includin errotungsten, ferromolybdenum, ferroman- 
ganese, ferrovanadium, ferrochrome. 

Tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, selenium, cobalt, manganese, wol- 
framite, molybdenite, Manganese ore, zinc ore, lead ore, 
bauxite. 

. Alumins and salts of aluminum. 

Antimony, together with sulphides and oxides of antimony. 
à Pe oy ds part wrought, and copper wire. 

Submarine sonnd-signaling apparatus. 

Tires for motor vehicles and for cycles, together with articles or 
materials especially adapted for use in manufacture or repair of tires. 

Rubber, including raw waste aud reclaimed rubber, and goeds made 
wholly of rubber. 


It is scarcely to be doubted that these lists are thus swelled 
in order to accomplish the economic ruin of Germany rather 


scheelite, 
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than because of the fact that the commodities included in them 
will be used, if imported, in the prosecution of the war. 

Neutral rights will be reduced to a very shadow of their 
former selves if there shall eventually prevail the following 
rules proclaimed by the order in council of the 29th day of 
October, 1914, namely: 

i) A neutral vessel, with papers indicating a neutral destination, 
which, notwithstanding the destination shown on the papers, p s 
to an enemy port, shall be liable to capture and condemnation if she 
is encountered before the end of her next voyage. 

(ii) The destination referred to in article 33 of the said declaration 
shall (in addition to the presumptions laid down in article 34) be pre- 


sumed to exist if the goods are consigned to or for an agent of the 
enemy 


State. 

(ili) Notwithstanding the provisions of article 35 of the said declara- 
tion, conditional contraband shall be liable to capture on board a vessel 
bound for a neutral port if the poems are consigned “to order” or if 
the ship’s papers do not show who is the consignee of the goods or if 
hag A show a consignee of the goods in territory belonging to or occupied 

y the enemy. 

(iv) In the cases covered by the preceding paragraph (ili) it shall lie 
upon the owners of the goods to prove that their destination was 
innocent. 

And to this I beg the earnest attention of this body: 


2. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of one of His Majesty's prin- 
cipal secretaries of state that the enemy Government is drawing sup- 
lies for its armed forces from or through a neutral country, he may 
irect that in respect of ships bound for a port in that country article 
35 of the said declaration shall not apply. Such direction shall be 
notified in the London Gazette and shall operate until the same is with- 
drawn. So org as such direction is in force a vessel which is carrying 
conditional contraband to a port in that country shall not be. immune 
from capture. 4 

The bare fact that goods bound for a neutral port were con- 
signed “to order” makes them subject to seizure, and unless 
the owner shall come forward and prove to a hostile court that 
their destination was innocent, they are subject to confiscation, 
In the Nassau cases the fact that the bills of lading were 
made to “order or assigns” was adverted to with a multitude 
of other facts, all going to establish the simulated character 
of the voyage. Perhaps no one ever before thought that such a 
circumstance ought alone to shift the burden of proof. But it 
will be noted that the same paragraph makes conditional con- 
traband liable to seizure if the consignee is in territory belong- 
ing to or occupied by the enemy. This rule obliterates all dis- 
tinction between absolute and conditional contraband, save 
that in the case of the latter the owner may exculpate himself 
by showing a purpose to devote the goods to an innocent use. 
In practice it is as impossible, under such a rule, to carry on 
a traffic with a belligerent in conditional contraband as it is in 
absolute contraband, and it was intended that it should be. 
But under subdivision 2, above quoted, our commerce in food- 
stuffs, clothing, fabrics for clothing, including cottons of all 
kinds, hides, materials for telephones and telegraphs, with any 
neutral nation, is at the mercy and is now carried on with the 
gracious permission of any one of His Majesty's principal secre- 
taries of state. Let me read it again: 

2. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of one of His Majesty's 
principal secretaries of state that the enemy Government is drawing 
supplies for its armed forces from or through a neutral country, he 
may direct that in respect of ships bound for a port in that country 
article 35 of the said declaration shall not apply. Such direction shall 
be notified in the London Gazette, and shall operate until the same is 
withdrawn. So long as such direction is in force, a vessel which is 
carrying conditional contraband to a port in that country shall not be 
immune from capture. 

Senators will understand that cotton as well as foodstuffs 
have been declared conditional contraband. All meats, all 
cereals are within that designation. Now, if one of the secre- 
taries of state of the Government of Great Britain should declare 
that Germany is drawing supplies for its army from Italy every 
ship leaving our ports for an italian port with any of those 
commodities—meat, grain, cotton—is subject to seizure and her 
cargo to confiscation. 

Unless this deciaration is a mere fulmination, intended to be 
held in terrorem over the nations of the earth who have no con- 
cern in the present titanic conflict except of infinite compassion 
for the afflicted peoples involved, it is time they should be awake 
to its supreme importance. A learned Italian writer, in a con- 
tribution to the press, appearing in our journals of Monday, 
December 28, 1914, breathing a most friendly spirit toward 
Britain, declared: Strictly speaking, no foreign vessel can 
leave a port without England's consent.” He asserts that 
though British naval supremacy has for more than a century 
ruled the world, the weight of this rule has not been felt, as 
England used her power with moderation.” On the 12th of Sep- 
tember last the good ship Nieuw Amsterdam, of the Holland- 
American Line, from Rotterdam to New York, was directed by 
an auxiliary of the English fleet in the Channel to dismantle her 
wireless. She acquiescently complied. The officers of the Nor- 
wegian-American Line received a polite note that the open ocean 


between Scotland and Iceland was dangerous, on account of 
mines, and that if they would only send their ships through the 
Channel (where they could be conveniently searched) the navy 
would send a pilot that like dangers there might be avoided. 
They understqod and complied, though they took the risk of 
German, mines in those waters, of the location of which, pre- 
sumably, the English authorities were not well advised. 

The neutral nations of the Continent have concluded that, on 
the whole, it would facilitate the entrance of goods into their 
ports if they laid an embargo on the exportation of contraband, 
obviously lest it should get to Germany. 

I have not dwelt on the just causes of complaint given to our 
shippers of foodstuffs and cotton to neutral ports. I know 
nothing of them in detail, but 1 do know that there never was 
a day when shipments of cotton from our shores to any port 
should have been interrupted, save for the want of vessels in 
which to carry it, and there is no achievement in any arrange- 
ment by which they have been finally permitted to move. 

No blockade has ever been declared, and yet it is notorious 
that such cotton as goes to Germany goes with the permission of 
England. - 

The Declaration of London expressly proclaimed what is. the 
common sense of mankind, that cotton should not be declared 
contraband of war by any nation. 

The epigrammatic observation of the Italian author referred to 
may be mere rhetoric. The British Government might well avoid 
a course calculated to make it appear as an offensive fact. There 
is no sentiment of hostility or animosity in the United States 
toward Great Britain. save in sporadic cases of no consequence, 
in the sum total of the national dispesition. God grant that our 
relations may always remain friendly. The feeling engendered 
by the aggressions complained of is akin to the surprise and 
regret experienced by one who has been cruelly wronged by a 
friend and who remains confident that a personal explanation 
and candid conference will wipe out all differences and bring a 
speedy reparation. It is in this spirit the American people 
await the result of the well-timed note of the President to our 
ambassador to St. James. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson). The pending 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MARTINE], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The amendment will be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8. strike out lines 10, 11, and 12 
and the word “ Provided.“ in line 13, as follows: 

All allens over 16 nig of age, physically capable of vaine who 
can not read the English language, or some other language or laleet, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am one who believes in the 
restriction of immigration. I know it is one of the principal 
objects of this bill to restrict immigration, and yet I regret very 
much that the method of restriction adopted in the bill seems 
to be the only one to which we will be permitted to give serious 
consideration. It seems to me that those who are behind the 
bill have adopted a method of restriction that is to a great 
extent obnoxious; at least it seems that way to me. 

I dislike very much to restrict immigration by prohibiting 
immigrants otherwise qualified from entering our ports on the 
ground of the test provided in the bill or any similar test.. The 
Immigration Commission that for several years gave a great 
deal of attention and study to this qnestion—and I presume 
have given us more detailed information of the subject than 
was ever gathered together before in the history of the world 
have suggested various methods by which immigration could be 
restricted. 

I am not going to enter, Mr. President, upon any argument 
or discussion as to why I am in favor of restricting immigra- 
tion. That is a question upon which a great deal might be 
said both ways. For the present, in the few remarks that I 
shall make, I content myself with the simple statement that, 
agreeing, as I believe I do, with a very vast majority of the 
American people and of the Representatives both in this body 
and in the House, I believe we ought, for our own benefit and 
the good of posterity to restrict immigration. That that has 
been the idea of the commission and of Congress I believe there 
can be no doubt. But the illiteracy.test has been adopted, and 
while it is conceded by those who advocate it that it will often 
result in great injustice and that it is arbitrary in its nature, 
yet. the results accomplished will be the same as though other 
methods were adopted. I presume it is true that the results 
obtained will restrict immigration. That the application of 
this test will restrict immigration and that it may be the means 
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of keeping out immigrants whom-it would be desirable to keep 
out by any other test I have no doubt. Yet it is grating on my, ; 
conscience to prevent an immigrant from landing on our shores 
simply because he can neither read nor write. 

The commission, as I said, suggested several methods by 
which immigration could be restricted. I wish to read them. 
Beginning on page 47 of volume 1 of the report of the con s- 
sion, they are as follows: 

1. The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 

2. The limitation of the number of each race arrivi each year to 
a certain percentage of the average of that race . — during a 
miyen- period of years. 4 
8 — e exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives or 
Amilies. 

4. The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually at 


any port. 

5. The material increase in the amount of money required to be in 
the possession of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

6. The material increase of the head tax. 

7. The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families. 


Those who have drafted this bill have selected the first 
method designated by the commission. In my judgment, they, | 
ought to have selected the second method, to wit: ii 

The limitation of the number of each race n: 
certain 3 5 the average of that race aie ase peat 
period of years. | 
While I am not an expert, and have not given nearly as much 
attention to the subject as others, particularily those who were 
members of the commission, in conversation with members of 
the commission who have made this very exhaustive study T 
am informed that the second method suggested would result, 
first, in limiting immigration to the same extent as it will be | 
limited by the first suggestion and the one adopted in the bill; | 
and, second, that it would keep out the same class of people, | 
immigrants coming from the same sources, as will be kept out 
by the illiteracy test. í 

We have several exceptions in the bill; but there is one in 
particular of which I want to speak. It is that those who are 
escaping or attempting to escape from religious persecution, `, 
if otherwise qualified under the bill, shall not be excluded on 
account of the illiteracy test. I voted for each of the several 
amendments that have been voted on to-day to include in that | 
exception other designated classes of people. To my mind 
there can be no logical reason given why we should permit a | 
man to land because he is escaping or seeking to escape from | 
religious persecution and yet exclude the man or the woman who | 
is trying to escape from political persecution. It seems to me 
that to be logical we ought to excinde them both or include | 
them both. For my part I should like to permit both those 
classes to land. 

As I said, I voted for that amendment and the others similar 
to it that gave the measure a larger scope; but inasmuch as 1 
favor the limitation of immigration and believe in limiting it, | 
and having, as I believe, voted for and resorted to all the 
methods permitted under parliamentary procedure to bring 
about the admission of such classes as I believe ought to be ex- | 
empted from the test and haying failed, I can not bring myself 
to the conclusion that I ought to support the pending. amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey, because that 
would, in effect, eliminate, as I understand it, the real object 
of the bill, which is to restrict immigration. 

I felt, Mr. President, that I ought to make this much of an 
explanation, inasmuch as I voted for the other amendments | 
and intend to vote against this one. I shall vote against taking 
the test out of the bill, because it seems to be the only thing in 
the bill that will restrict immigration. I believe it. will have 
the effect of keeping out undesirable people, although I very, Í 
much dislike to resort to that method to keep them out, and I 
would not do it if there were any parliamentary or legislative 
escape from such a course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. MARTINE], and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I annonnce 
my general pair as before and its transfer to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sumosl. I vote “nay.” ? 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] to the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THompson] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without announcing the transfer of my pair. I make the same 
announcement that I made on previous votes. 

I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Stone] is necessarily. 
absent from the city, being detained by illness in his family. 
This announcement may stand for the day, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I was requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Manrix] is absent on account of sick- 
ness in his family. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. If the Senator from Virginia were 
present, he would vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Warren], who is detained 
from the city on important business. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

I also desire to announce my own pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Srone]. In his absence I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smrry] has voted? 7} 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Having a pair with that Senator I 
transfer it to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Saurtssury] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. He is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who is unavoidably ab- 
sent, would vote “nay ” if present. He is paired. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to state that if my colleague [Mr. 
Brapy] were present he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—12. < 
Brandegee Lewis McLean Ransdell 
Clarke, Ark: Lippitt Martine, N. J, Reed 
La Follette McCumber O’Gorman Walsh 
NAYS—47. 
Ashurst Gronna Oliver Smith, Ga 
rah Hardwick Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan neh Pa Smoot 
Burton James Perkins Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson Poindexter Sutherland 
Clapp Jones Pomerene Swanson 
Crawford Kern Robinson ‘Thomas 
Cummins Lane 7 Root Thornton 
Dillingham o Shafroth Townsend 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard White 
Gallinger Nelson Simmons Williams 
Gore Norris Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Bankhead du Pont Owen Stone 
Brady 0 Fall Penrose Thompson 
Bristow Goff Pittman Tillman 
Burleigh Hitehcock Saulsbury Vardaman 
Camden Hollis Sherman Warren 
‘atron Kenyon Shields Weeks 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Shively Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Smith, Md. 
Colt Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
-Culberson Newlands Stephenson 


So the amendment of Mr. Martine of New Jersey was re- 


jected. 

Mr. REED. I move to amend the bill by adding, after line 9, 
on page 8, the following: 

All aliens not of the Caucasian race. 


If that language is adopted, the bill will read: 


That after four months from the approval of this act, in addition 
to the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the 
United States, the following persons shall also be excluded from ad- 
mission thereto, to wit: 

All aliens not of the Caucasian race. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there has been a great deal said 
in the Senate about the purpose of this bill. It has been 
frankly avowed by its sponsors that it is intended as an 
exclusion bill. They have disavowed any purpose, however, to 
exclude the peoples of northern Europe, who they declare to be 
qualified by every test, including the literacy test, for citizen- 
ship in the Republic. They undertake to justify the literacy 
test by claiming that the application of the literacy test will 
largely exclude certain undesirable races who come from Asia, 
and a great deal of the sentiment in favor of this bill is 
engendered by the fact that there have come to our shores in 
recent years people who belong to races that we all recognize 
are of an entirely different civilization from ours. 

There has been a considerable immigration into the United 
States very recently of black-skinned people; there has been 
some considerable immigration of people belonging to the 
Malaysian races.. Those people will never amalgamate them- 


selves into the body of the American population, in my opinion. 
If this amendment is accepted, I intend to follow it by other 
amendments, each to be passed upon, of course, upon its own 
particular merits, directly excluding the inhabitants of all 
those countries who by civilization and by nature are alien to 
our civilization and to our system of government. And that, 
Mr. President, in my judgment, is the way this bill of exclusion 
ought to be drawn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I do. ‘ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator from Missouri considered 
the effect of his amendment upon treaties heretofore ratified by 
the Senate with certain foreign nations? Has he taken into 
consideration, further, the fact whether this would constitute an 
abrogation of some of the treaties now existing? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President, I have taken into consid- 
eration the fact that we have certain treaties that would neces- 
sarily be amended if this provision were written into the bill; 
but if we have made certain bad treaties we must take the first 
step if they are ever to be abrogated. If we are now to reverse 
all of the principles which have been a part of our public 
policy for a hundred years and in consonance with which those 
treaties were made; if, instead of opening the doors ef this 
country and making this an asylum for the oppressed of other 
lands, we are to close the doors and adopt a policy of exclusion, 
then we ought to adopt that policy bravely and courageously, 
and we ought to state it to the world, taking the consequences, 
and modifying our treaties, if necessary, to conform to the new 
policy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose those treaties provide that cer- 
tain notice shall be given before they are either abrogated or 
amended, would it not be our duty to give that notice before we 
undertook to abrogate them in this offhand manner? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I think there are none of 
them that can not be changed within the four months’ period 
limited in this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Missouri will par- 
don me, the point I want to get at is, has the Senator looked 
into that question to see for what notice those treaties them- 
selves provide? 

Mr. REED. Not into all of them. We can cross that bridge 
when we come to it. If we find on an examination of the 
treaties that we must give a little longer notice, we can pro- 
vide it before we are through the discussion of this bill. 

Let no one undertake to ayoid the responsibility of a vote 
upon this principle, because there may be six or seven months’ 
more notice necessary to be given than is provided for by the 
provision of the bill, which is four months—for that much time 
is allowed—because, if that is the reason, we can very readily 
extend the period when we come to that clause in the bill. I 
am very anxious to know whether the sponsors for this bill 
really mean to go up and face the question of exclusion. I am 
willing to go with them in the best of faith, for I have believed 
for many years that there were certain tribes on this earth 
that ought not to be permitted to come to this country at all. 
So, Mr. President, I offer this amendment, and upon it I ask 
for the yeas and nays, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, 
upon which he asks for the yeas and nays. Is the call for the 


yeas and nas sustained? 
I ask that the Secretary again 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
state the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, after line 9, it is proposed to 
insert the words: 

All aliens not of the Caucasian race. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
I present, and ask leave to have listed as a petition, a letter 
from a citizen of the State of Washington, including certain 
newspaper articles, pointing out the agricultural and industrial 
competition of the Japanese race in the State of Washington. 
It is pertinent to me amendment which has just been proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri. While presenting this letter and 
the articles, which I do not ask to have printed in full 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Washington desire to have them printed in the RECORD? 


from 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not, I simply present the letter 
as a petition, and say that I hope the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri will be adopted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, it seems to me that an 
amendment like this, if it is really to be acted upon by the 
Senate with any possibility of its receiving a majority vote of 
this body, ought to receive more consideration before a roll 
call is had upon it than has been given to it here now. I may 
be attaching undue importance to the amendment, but, in my 
opinion, its gravity, should it be seriously considered and acted 
upon here, its possible consequences, are such that all the rest 
of the bill would become comparatively insignificant, and so I 
hope that we are not in a sort of hasty, flippant way going to 
call the rell upon so important an amendment as this. 

Mr. President, I do not know where the little volume came 
from, but a few days ago I found a book on my desk which 
contained a symposium of monographs written by leading rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese Empire. I have read all of them. 
I do not know when I have read in recent years a series of 
statements that have so profoundly impressed me as did those. 
Their broad intelligence, and even generous spirit, the insight 
that the writers of those various monographs have into these 
very complicated questions, not only from their standpoint and 
within their environment and provincialism, but also from ours, 
were a revelation to me, and the broad kindliness, the compre- 
hensive intelligence displayed, the spirit, and the attitude were 
such that it seems to me we would be meeting it in a very 
meager way here by a hasty vote upon such a proposal as this. 
I hope the matter will be seriously considered if there is any 
possibility of its receiving substantial support. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think before passing on this 
amendment it would be well to note precisely what is meant by 
“Caucasian.” What races would the amendment exclude? 
There are some races in Europe, I think, that would not come 
under the definition of “Caucasian,” and I think it is impor- 
tant for us before we adopt an amendment of this sweeping 
character to know just what class of immigrants would be 
excluded. Perhaps the Senator from Missouri can enlighten us. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to make a brief 
statement as chairman of the committee. The committee, under 
all of the circumstances in perfecting this bill, both in its selec- 
tive and restrictive features, have gone just as far in accordance 
with our treaties and in accordance with our customs as they 
thought it was good policy to go. 

I hardly think it would be pertinent at this time, if it would 
be pertinent at any time, to introduce an amendment of this 
sort, in view of the terrible conditions that exist in those coun- 
tries from which a large proportion of our immigration comes, 
and running, as it does, in direct conflict with treaty stipula- 
tions. I do not think that the time of the Senate should be 
taken up with a complication such as this would give rise to. 
In view of the fact that the major part of the debate has been 
to the effect that the bill is too restrictive, it seems strange that 
it is now proposed by one fell swoop to let in a few on one side 
and exclude all the poor, suffering, and downtrodden human 
beings that we have heard so much about on the other. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I call attention ta what is said 
jn the dictionary as illustrating what I meant. I was not my- 
self prepared to say offhand what peoples the insertion of the 
word “ Caucasian” would include or exclude; but I note under 
the heading of Finns —and we have a great many Finns in 
this country, and they are a very excellent immigration—the 
following definition: 

A branch of the Mongolian race, inhabiting northern and eastern 
22 Including the Magyars, Bulgarians, Permians, Lapps, and Fin- 

This amendment would exclude Magyars, who compose the 
best half of the population of Hungary, and would exclude the 
‘Finns and the Bulgarians. Of course it would keep out most 
of the Mexicans except a few of Spanish blood, including Villa. 
{Laughter.] That last statement I do not offer as an objec- 
tion; but I do call attention to these European races, of whom 
we have many in this country to-day, who for the most part are 
excellent citizens. We surely do not want to make a sweeping 
provision of this sort that would exclude them under the tech- 
nical definition of the dictionary. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that the dark-skinned races who have migrated to this country 
are mostly good citizens? : 

Mr. LODGE. No; I referred to the Finns, to the Magyars, 
and to the Bulgarians, of whom there are many in this country. 


Mr. REED. The Senator says they make good citizens? 

Mr. LODGE. That is my impression, from what I have seen 
of them. z 

Mr. REED. Now, if they make good citizens, why has this 
bill so carefully been drawn to exclude foreigners? If those 
people make good citizens, then, surely, nearly all—— 

Mr. LODGE. The bill does not exclude them. The Finns, I 
may say, incidentally, have about the lowest percentage of 
1 ARE PPOR who come here. 

Y: SED. Mr. President, the Standard Dictiona ives 
this definition of Caucasian”: es 

A member of th ; 
one of the qnthochrote 5 5 e eee 

I frankly say I do not understand that. I would have to 
follow it up; but I do understand this language— 

Europeas. nearly all Europeans, both Semitic and Aryan; an Indo- 

It is proposed to exclude those races who do not belong to 
that class of human beings known as Caucasian. Caucasian ” 
includes substantially all of the European races, according to 
this author. ; 

Mr. LODGE. Nearly all? H 

Mr. REED. Nearly all. \ 

Mr. LODGE. But it excludes those of whom I have just 
* see — 0 dictionary. 

$ . I am not in favor of permitting to come into 
this country to become a part of our citizenship any kind of 
people except white people. The statement was made here a 
moment ago in some side remarks that there was an effort being 
made now to restrict immigration by those who have been op- 
posed to restriction. The statement has been made repeatedly, 
on this floor by those who have opposed the literacy test that 
they did not regard that as a proper test; that they were in 
full accord with the thought of excluding undesirables; but 
that it did not follow because a man could not read and write 
that he was an undesirable; and the statement has been made 
repeatedly by some of us, at least, that we were willing abso- 
lutely to exclude undesirable races—those people who by habits 
of thought, by the very character of their civilization, by all 
the laws of heredity, by disposition, and by education, belong 
to a class of people who never can in the proper sense of the 
word become citizens of a Republic. , 

No one desires to say anything, particularly upon this floor, 
of a harsh nature regarding the Chinese; yet they were ex- 
cluded as a race. They were excluded because we believed 
they were incapable of becoming factors of strength in the 
American Republic. The reason which is back of the limitation 
as to the Chinese applies to all of the other races that are not 
included within the term “Caucasian.” I- undertake to say 
that the Finn is of the Caucasian race. He is a white man. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Surely the Bulgarian is. 

Mr. REED. The Bulgarian is. The Hungarian is, although 
there may be a proportion of the population of Hungary that 
are so nearly of the direct blood of the Huns, who overran that 
country many centuries ago, that it is possible that part of the 
population of Hungary might be excluded. This, of course, 
would include the Japanese. 

I say, again, that if there is any difficulty about the treaties 
I will cooperate in a further amendment postponing the opera- 
tion of this clause until a sufficient time shall have elapsed 
under our treaties so that they may be changed in accordance 
with their terms; but I say now that it is my opinion that this 
bill as it is now drawn violates the spirit, if not the letter, of 
many of our treaties. 

This tenderness for treaties is not the trouble here to-day, in 
my judgment. It is because we prefer to do by indirection that 
which we have not the courage to do by direction. We propose 
to pass an exclusion bill, but to do it not as an exclusion bill 
but by means of an educational test. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, without going into the broader 
merits of this proposal, we may assume that the terms used in 
the amendment are not safe terms of legal definition. 

The amendment affects our relations with many countries, and 
to legislate in terms of which we have not a clear and definite 
understanding would be most unfortunate. The ordinary sense 
of the word “ Caucasian” certainly does exclude many persons 
whom the Senator from Missouri does not intend to exclude. 
Even if, after mature deliberation, we were of the opinion that 
the races that would be included in this amendment upon any 
definition should be excluded, and had satisfied ourselves by 
clear and definite terms adapted to accomplish that purpose, 
nevertheless the purpose should be accomplished after having 
examined the treaty obligations which we have to the many 
nations that would be affected, and after having adapted our 
legislation to accomplish our purpose without the violation of 
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obligations or the wounding of feelings or the causing of resent- 
ment; not in this way, by a sweeping amendment, couched in 
indefinite terms, proposed and acted upon within but a very few 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
calls for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STONE]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” . 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GaLLINGER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer that I have made on previous votes and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAMDEN], and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smrrn] is not here. I transfer my pair with 
that Senator to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. WEEKS] is absent and 
paired as has just been announced; but if present, on this 
question he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 47,.as follows: 


YEAS—9. 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Reed Thomas 
Jones Poindexter Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
e 
NAYS—47. 

8 Gore Norris Smith, S. C. 

rah Gronna Oliver Smoot 
Brandegee Hughes Overman Sterli 
Bryan James Page Sutherland 
Burton Johnson Perkins Swanson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Thornton 
Carp Kern Robinson Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Root Walsh 
Crawford Lodge Shafroth White 
Cummins McLean Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham Myers Simmons Works 

teher Nelson Smith, Ariz, 

NOT VOTING—40. 

Bankhead du Pont McCumber Shields 
Brady Falls Martin, Va, Shively 
Bristow Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md. 
Burleigh ff O'Gorman Smith. Mich, 
Camden Hitchcock wen Stephenson 
Catron Hollis ‘enrose tone 
Chilton La Follette Pittman Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lea. Tenn. Ransdell Tillman 
Colt s Saulsbury Warren 
Culberson Lippitt Sherman eeks 


So Mr. Rexep’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move to amend the bill by add- 
ing, after the ninth line on page 8, the following: 

All members of the African or black race. 

On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the yeas and nays 
are granted upon that amendment I wish to say a few words. 

When the immigration bill was up in the last Congress I 
offered an amendment precisely to the intended effect of this 
one. We are beginning to receive now some very undesirable 
immigration of the African race from the West Indies. A great 
many Jamaican negroes have been employed upon the Panama 
Canal; and after the termination of that work, having become 
accustomed to American wages, which they received down at 
Panama, a great many more of them begin to come to the 
Gulf ports. Florida and Louisiana have already received a 
considerable proportion of African immigration from the French 
and English West Indies; that is to say, immigration of West 
Indians who are wholly or partly Africans in race. 

When this bill was up before I gave the statistics and 
showed how this West Indian negro immigration was increas- 
ing from year to year. Now, I am very much in favor of this 
bill. I am very much in favor of the principle which this 
bill represents. I am very much in favor of excluding unde- 
sirable immigrants from the United States. You have already 
a law whereby you exclude Chinese. Chinese are as much 
superior to negroes as can be, almost. You have a gentle- 
men's agreement with Japan by means of which you exclude 
Japanese. 


A moment ago, when the Senator from Missouri offered his 
amendment excluding “all not of the Caucasian race,” I voted 
it, of course, because everybody who knew what the 
word “ Caucasian” meant knew that it did not mean white, or 
it did not mean excluding undesirable and admitting desirable 
races. It would have excluded the Finns; it would have ex- 
cluded the Laplanders; it would have excluded the Magyars, 
or what we call the Hungarians; it would have excluded a good 
many other people of European race, and it would have ex- 
cluded some white people who are in Asia. 

But. I say now that you can not have free institutions 
grounded upon anything in the world except a homogeneous 
race, You can try it all you please, but you simply can not 
have it. You have got to have a population which is at least 
potentially assimilable in lawful wedlock. If you do not have 
a population all elements of which are potentially assimilable 
in lawful wedlock, then you have in the very midst of the 
Republic a disintegrating force, undemocratic, unrepublican. 
You will have your choice, in certain sections of the country 
overpopulated by these heterogeneous elements, between either 
sacrificing your civilization to them or sacrificing your democ- 
racy to prevent them from sacrificing your civilization. 

We already have negroes enough in the South. We do not 
want any more. I, for one, would be very glad if there were 
some scheme whereby, without injuring them in any degree, 
without doing them injustice in any degree, they could go 
somewhere else, of their own free accord, and to that extent 
solve this great problem. 

Mr. President, there is another thing: The West Indian 
negro, as a rule, is a man who is accustomed to political and 
social equality, because the races intermarry in the West In- 
dian Islands; and every West Indian negro who comes to the 
South comes with that idea in his mind and becomes a source 
of race conflict and a source of race oppression upon the white 
man’s part, or an invitation and temptation to it, which is as 
bad for the white man as it is for the negro. The worst thing 
about having a lot of people together in the same community 
where one race insists upon its superiority is not the oppres- 
sion of the inferior, but it is the invitation to tyranny upon the 
part of the superior. Whether that be the greatest trouble or 
not, it is at least a trouble equal to the other one. 

I thought I would make these few remarks because I in- 
tended later on to introduce an amendment which would pro- 
hibit the immigration into this.country of foreign-born negroes, 
as you have already prohibited~the immigration of Chinese, 
infinitely superior to Africans, and as you have already, by a 
gentleman's agreement at any rate, substantially put an end to 
Japanese immigration. 

The Japanese has proven himself, in arts of peace and in arts 
of war, the equal of the white man; yet we exciude him, and I 
think we are right in doing it, and I think Japan is right in 
recognizing our right to do it, because it is not a question of 
superiority and inferiority; it is a question merely of unassimi- 
lability—of racial difference so great that assimilability in wed- 
lock is not to be expected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I sympathize with a good deal that the 
Senator from Mississippi has said, and I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion. Can the Senator tell us whether or not there are any im- 
migrants of the class he mentions now coming into the country? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. I placed in the Recorp, when this 
bill was up before, the reports on the subject. This debate 
takes me by surprise to-day, and I do not remember them, but 
I placed them in the Recorp, While there is not a very vast 
multitude of them who have come thus far, they have been 
increasing very rapidly from a small ; and we may 
expect, after the laborers on the Panama Canal have lost their 
places, to receive a still larger increase upon the increase than 
we have had of an increase upon the original immigration. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is one other question I want to 
ask the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have yielded to the Senator from Utah, 
and until he is through I can not yield to any other Senator. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not quite concluded. Another 
question I desired to ask the Senator was whether or not the 
undesirable immigrants of whom the Senator speaks would not 
be excluded under the illiteracy test? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. A great number of them; a majority of 
them; I think in most of the islands over half, and in the 
English islands very nearly half. Again I am sorry that I have 
not the exact figures. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment. Does not the Senator 
think that in view of the illiteracy test contained in this bill 
the number of negroes who could be admitted would be 
negligible? : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; not negligible. I think the number of 
negroes that could be admitted and would be admitted would be 
very materially decreased by the literacy test. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very materially indeed; over half, I be- 
lieve. 

Nx. SMITH of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sippi declines to yield at present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the others, owing to the peculiar con- 
ditions in the South, would be the flame carriers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi now yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have before me the figures 
on the African race furnished up to June 30, 1914, the end of 
the fiscal, year, by the Immigration Department for the whole 
United States, giving as well the number of illiterates that came. 
The whole number for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, was 
8.447; the number of illiterates was 1,805; the percentage of 
illiteracy was 23.3. 

This is what I was attempting to give when the Senator from 
Utah was interrogating the Senator from Mississippi, in order 
that we might understand clearly just what is the situation with 
regard to that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, having heard those figures, 
I confess myself somewhat surprised. My own impression was 
that a majority of the West Indian negroes could not read. It 
seems from this that only 23 per cent of those of them who 
came into the United States could not read. That is perhaps 
owing to the fact that the very best element—I mean by that the 
intellectually highest element—of the West Indian negroes 
comes to the United States, rather than the most inferior of 
them. I know that that percentage of illiteracy does not prevail 


in the West Indies themselteg seep it is higher than 23 per 
cent. 1 


The Senator will find, if he will go further into those figures, 
if he has them all before him, that since this immigration 
started in it has increased; and while the number of those who 
are coming now is not very large, as I said a moment ago, the 
increase each semidecade is a considerable percentage. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand from the figures just 
quoted by the Senator from South Carolina that there were ad- 
mitted into the United States something over 6,000 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Eight thousand. 3 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hat not finished—something over 
6,000 negroes who would not be excluded under the illiteracy 
test. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and that would be 77 per cent of the 
entire African West Indian immigration that came during the 
year the Senator quoted, whatever that year was. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me just an- 
other word before I take my seat, so far as I am concerned I 
do not want to see the negro problem in this country added to; 
and for that reason I shall vote in favor of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am glad to hear that. 
Twenty-odd years ago, in the House of Representatives, when 
the people of the Pacific slope came to Congress to stop Chinese 
immigration into the United States, I said to them: I am going 
to vote with you. Whenever we have asked your sympathy, 
you have denied it to us. When we have asked you for bread, 
you have given us a stone. When we have told you that we 
were of one blood with you, you have practically denied it 
by your conduct, You have undertaken to put an inferior race 
upon an exactly equal footing with us politically. You have 
done that as far as you could, and you have gone further, and 
you have sought to put them socially upon an equality with us. 

Now, independently of the question of superiority or infe- 
riority,” I then said, “there is a difference, which Lincoln rec- 
ognized and which every man of sense must recognize, that 
prevents assimilability in lawful wedlock; and that is the key 
to this problem. If that does not exist, there can not be homo- 
geneousness of race; there can not be homogeneousness of pur- 


Mr. President 
The Senator from Missis- 


pose; there can not be homogeneousness of ideals; and there 
can not be a common patriotism. There may be a dual patriot- 
ism, but it can not be a common one.” 

I said then: “ Notwithstanding the manner in which you 
have treated us year after year, I do not propose to inflict you 
with a race problem like that from which my people bave un- 
availingly sought to free themselves” I did not blame them, 
because they had not put the problem upon us. It was the 
common crime of a Yankee negro-selling and a southern negro- 
buying ancestry. I have never contended that the southern 
negro-buying ancestor was a bit less guilty than the northern 
negro-selling ancestor; but it was a problem upon which it 
seemed to me we could appeal to white men of a common ances- 
try everywhere throughout the United States, and especially, to 
those on the Pacific slope and in the Rocky Mountain States. 
We of the South could say to them: “We are of the same 
blood. We are of the same race. We are of the same tradi- 
tions. We are of the same ideals. We have the same family 
Government, which no other race knows except ourselves.“ 
We are one. Whether we be Italians or French or Germans or 
English or Scoteh or Irish or Swedes or Norwegians in our 
white ancestry, we are one; but the minute these other people 
come in we so-called Americans become two or three or four— 
whatever it may happen to be. And that is not all. We are 
not only two or three or four when they come, but we remain 
two or three or four forever, because no matter how long these 
unassimilable races are here, we never become one, and can 
not become one without sacrificing things of great importance, 
without lowering our yery race itself—not its standard, not 
merely its thought and its civilization, but its blood itself. 

I sought to get an amendment almost identically the same 
upon the last immigration bill, 2nd proposed to offer it at this 
time later on, and had mentioned it to some of my friends; but 
the Senator from Missouri has offered it in this shape, and I 
want to vote for it, although I think it could be better worded. 

I say, gentlemen, you can not stand consistently before the 
American people and tell them that you vote for Chinese ex- 
clusion while you vote for African admission, when you know 
and I know and they know that the Chinaman is of a very 
superior race to the African. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] calls for the yeas and nays on the pending ques- 
tion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone], who is unavoidably absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmitH], which I transfer to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Burteron) and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as upon the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I wish to announce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Siro] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sutrn of Michi- 

was called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator 

om Michigan [Mr. SmrrxH] is paired with the junior Senator 

from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and that if the senior Senator from 

Michigan were present he would vote “nay”-on this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] and in his ab- 
sence refrain from voting. 

I wish to announce that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Sautspury] is necessarily absent and that he is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that my pair, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], has not voted. I transfer my pair with that Sena- 
tor to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

I wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON ], who is necessarily absent, is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 
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Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. WEEKS] is absent and his 
pair has been announced. I desire to state that if my colleague 
were present he would vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the vote is announced I wish to 
say that I have a standing pair with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanian [Mr. Penrose]. I forgot to make the announcement, 
but considered myself at liberty to vote in consequence of a 
telegrum which I explained on the last vote. I ask that the 
announcement I made then may stand for the balance of the 
day to prevent me from going through with this statement 
every time. ; 

Mr. OLIVER. In view of the statement just made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS J. I desire to state that 
by the transfer of the pair of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] my colleague [Mr. PENROSE] stands 
paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMaN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—29, 
Ashurst Johnson Sheppard Thornton 
Borah ern Simmons Vardaman 
Bryan Lee. Md. Smith, Ariz, Whi 
Chamberlain Martine. N. J. Smith. Ga. Williams 
Clarke, Ark. Myers mith, S. C. Works — 
Fletcher Overman Sterlin, — 
Hardwick Poindexter s~ Sutherland 
James i Reed J Swanson 
gi NAYS—25. 

Brandegee Hughes Nelson Shafroth 
Burton Jones Norris Smoot 
Ciapp Kenyon Oliver Thomas 
Cummins ne Page Townsend 
Dillingham Lewis Perkins - 
Gallinger ge Pomerene 
Gronna McLean Robinson 

NOT VOTING—42. 
Bankbead du Pont Newlands Smith, Md. 
Brady Fall O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Gof . Owen Stephenson 
Burleigh ore Penrose Stone 
Camden Hitchcock Pittman Thompson 
Catron Hollis Ransdell Tillman 
Chilton La Follette Root Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Warren 
Colt Lippitt Sherman Weeks. 
Crawford MeCumber Shields 
Culberson Martin, Va. Shively 


So Mr. Reep's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, while the 
Sennteris wrestling with these problems of immigration I have 
this comforting news to proclaim to the men who are so op- 
posed to immigration. In the Evening Star of to-day I find 
the following: 

Immigration drops; more aliens quit United States 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 

New York shows 45 per cent fewer incoming foreigners in 1914. 


There is an array of figures here that I will not read. Then 
it goes on to say that— 

Immigration officials and representatives of the immigrant ald socle- 
ties explain the falling off in immigration, aside from the war, which 
is the chief factor, as being due to the curtailing of work in the United 
States and to an effort on the part of foreign countries to restrict 
emigration by providing work at home and bettering the condition of 
their working classes. 

So rest your souls in peace and glory in being free from the 
possibility of immigration, and glorify yourselves to your 
hearts’ taste that you shall have in the near by America for 
Americans. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. After the 
amendment just adopted, I move to add: 

Or Turks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary. Ou page 8, after line 9, aud after the amend- 
ment just agreed to, insert the words or Turks.” 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ord 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. I offer the following amendment, to be added 
immediately after the amendment just adopted: 

All Turks and East Indians, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 

to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on this 
amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will proceed, ; i 

Mr. REED. It seems to me, Mr, President, upon an important 
mensure of this kind the Senate ought to be willing to permit 
u roll call. The yeas and nays are not asked for the purpose 


of any delay. They are asked for the purpose of determining 
by record the individual opinions of Senators. - 

I would really like to know, and I think the country would 
really like to know, whether the Senate as a body or Senators 
as individuals believe a man of the Caucasian race, born and 
reared in Europe, who believes in the kind of home life we 
believe in, who believes in the kind of government. at least 
very largely, we believe in, should be excluded simply because 
he can not read and write, and those same Senators yet be 
unwilling to exclude men of alien races, whose presence in this 
country has recently produced riot, and whose presence in 
Canada just north of us has produced great disturbance. 

I hope that the Senate will accord a yea-and-nay note upon 
this question. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. REED. I think I shall have to addres: the Senate upon 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the re- 
quest again, if it pleases the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I should be glad if the Chair would do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks for the yeas and nays on the amendment proposed by him. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Stoner] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement and transfer as on the last vote, I vote 


* nay. * 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as before as to my general pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and its transfer to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHieips]. I vote “nay.” I will 
let this announcement stand on all subsequent votes. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called).- Again transferring 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. WEEKS] to my colleague [Mr. Campen], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livprrr) and 
therefore refrain from voting. 

I also announce that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sauts- 
BURY], who is necessarily absent, is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corp]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] to the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Ashurst Hardwick Martine, N. J. Vardaman 
rah Jones Reed 
Chamberlain Lane Themas 
NAYS—43. 
Brandegee Hughes Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bryan James Overman Sinoot 
Burton Johnson Page piering 
Sapp ern Perkins Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md. Poindexter Swanson 
Crawford Lewis Pomerene Thornton 
Cummins Lodge Robinson Townsend 
Dillingham McLean Root White 
Fletcher Myers Shafroth Williams 
Gallinger Nelson Sheppard Works 
Gronna Norris Simmons 
NOT VOTING—43, 
Bankhead Fall Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Brady Goff ‘Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bristow Gore z Owen Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Hitehcock Penrose Stephenson 
Camden Hollis Pittman tone 
Catron Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Chilton La Follette Saulsbury Iman 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. erman Walsh 
Colt Lippitt Shields Warren 
Culberson MeCumber Shively eeks 
du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Rrep’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to state that it bas been 
my purpose to offer amendments excluding certnin other kin- 
dred races, but the Senate has fully expressed its opinion in 
regard to this matter and I shall not take its time now to do 
so. I offer the following amendment: On page 5, line 14. I 
move to strike out the words “admit their belief in the prac- 
tice of polygamy” and to insert in lieu thereof “believe. in, 
advocate, or practice polygamy.” 

Mr. President, just a word in explanation, There are two 
different phraseologies employed in various places in this bill. 
In one case we find that it requires that the immigrant shall 
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admit his belief in a certain doctrine; in the other case the 
fact that he does believe in a certain doctrine is all that is re- 
quired. Let me illustrate what I mean by this exact sentence, 
which I am now attacking, by the sentence that follows. Go- 
ing back to the beginning of section 3, it reads: 

That the follow: classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States. 

Then follow a large number of classes, the exclusion relating 
to diseased people, and so forth. Then comes the language: 

5 EEG ag who have been convicted of or admit having committed a 
elony. 

Then : 

Polygamists, or persons who admit their belief in the practice of 
polygamy. 

The next language is: 

Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States. r 

Any persons who admit that they believe in it and persons 
who believe in it. I am attacking the same character of lan- 
guage with reference to the polygamists that we apply to the 
anarchists, and which is applied at various other places in the 
bill to various other classes. 

No man who believes in the practice of polygamy or in any 
act unlawful under our Government, and who advocates it, 
ought to be permitted to come into the United States, and the 
Goyernment ought not to be required to admit him simply be- 
cause he does not admit his belief. That ought to be a matter 
of proof as to him, as it is as to anarchists or as to other peo- 
ple who do not intend to obey our laws. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am glad the 
Senator from Missouri has called the committee's, attention 
to that. The chairman of the committee will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be ac- 
cepted without objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I did not quite hear 
what the Senator from South Carolina said. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I said that, as chairman of 
the committee, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not think the chair- 
man of the committee can conclude the matter for the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah is 
right about that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to say a word about it before 
the matter is disposed of. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to state to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that I have modified my expression, and said 
that, as chairman of the committee, for the committee, I accept 
the amendment. As a matter of course, I did not propose 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not certain that the Senator can 
aecept it for the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not in the face of objection 
by a Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from South Carolina can 
accept it for himself. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this amendment. I am just 
as much opposed to polygamy or the practice of polygamy as 
is the Senator from Missouri or any other Senator here, but 
I know there are people in this world who theoretically believe 
in polygamy, but who in this country would not dream of 
practicing it and who would not dream of advocating it. There 
have been a large number of people in my own State in former 
years who not only believed in polygamy, but who practiced it; 
but that practice has been abandoned, yet I venture to say 
that there are many people there to-day who, as a merely 
theoretical proposition, may believe in it, and they are, not- 
withstanding, very good people. The polygamists of that State 
who not only believed in it, but who practiced it in former years, 
outside of that one objectionable thing, were among the best 
citizens of the country. I do not think that a test of this kind 
ought to be put into an immigration bill, a test which seeks to 
probe the conscience of the individual as to a mere abstract 
belief. 

The provision that is in the bill to-day—those ‘who admit 
their belief in the practice of polygamy,” or who practice it 
has been the law for a great many years, and I am not aware 
that any harm has resulted from the enforcement of the law in 
the terms in which we find it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply have a word to say. I 
‘am not offering this amendment out of any desire in the world 
to-raise a religious question.or to hurt the feelings of any per- 
son, but if it is right to exclude a man who admits that he be- 
lieves in polygamy—and that is the language of the bill—then 
it is not the admission of the belief that constitutes the cbjec- 
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tion; it is.the belief itself; and the possession of such a belief 
ought not to be determined only by what a man admits to an 
immigration inspector, but it ought to be determined as is any 
other question of fact. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me a moment, I will call his attention to the fact that 
the language of the bill is “admit their belief in the practice 
of polygamy,” which is a very different thing from admitting 
a belief in polygamy. They do not believe in the practice of it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have a great deal of charity in 
my heart for those people who, because of what I regard as a 
very false teaching, believe in the. practice of polygamy, and 
who, in accordance with that belief, did practice it in the 
United States. The Government, however, has acted upon that 
practice and it is now prohibited within the borders of this land. 

The question we are now passing upon is the desirability of 
immigrants. It has been repeatedly said here that immigrants 
have no God-given or natural right to land on our shores. You 
propose to. exclude a man who believes in every principle of 
morals, who has lived an upright life from birth until he ar- 
rives at our ports, who comes here with the intention to obey 
every law of this land, who is sound in body and in mind, 
simply because through misfortune or for some other cause he 
was unable to learn to read. Now, I want to say that, applying 
those rules, people who believe in or who practice that which is 
prohibited by the law of the land ought not to be admitted, 
and they should not be admitted any more because they deny 
the truth than they should be excluded because they admit the 
truth. It is not a proper test. So, Mr. President, with those 
remarks I am willing to submit the question, so far as I am 
concerned, but I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, and then the Chair will put the request for the 
yeas and nays. 

The Srecrerary. On page 5, line 14, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “admit their belief in the practice of polygamy ” 
and insert “believe in, advocate, or practice polygamy,” 80 
that the clause will read, “or persons who believe in, advocate, 
or practice polygamy.” 

Mr. REED, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to say a word upon this 
matter before it goes to a vote. I represent in this body in 
part a large number of people who may be said to be in a way 
interested in this question for the reasons suggested by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], a people who nt one 
time preached and practiced polygamy. A number of years ago 
they renounced the practice of polygamy in the most solemn 
and positive way that a people could, and it has been my belief 
that they have sought to live up to that renunciation. I have 
had occasion many times to defend their good faith, and I have 
done so in the full belief that that renunciation was sincere. 
They are a most worthy and desirable people from the stand- 
point of industry, of obedience to law, and of loyalty to the 
Government. In the thickly settled Mormon communities crime 
is almost unknown. 

Mr. President, I am not willing by my vote to leave what I 
conceive to be an imputation upon the sincerity, the good faith, 
and the good citizenship of so many of my constituents. I 
think if they were called upon as a body they would support 
this amendment, and, representing, as I do, those people, and 
believing in them, believing that they acted in good faith. and 
are now acting in good faith, that this practice has been re- 
nounced and its belief no longer a part of their creed, I must 
vote to favor the amendment, although I doubt if in actual 
effect it will materially change the bill. If I vote in view of 
the way in which the question has been raised against the 
amendment, I leave the world to understand that ten or twelve 
thousand people in my State believe in that which is denounced 
by the laws of their country as a crime, that, while they do 
not practice it for fear of punishment, they nevertheless be- 
lieve in it—that their renunciation was forced and insincere. 
That is not my understanding of good faith, and I must repre- 
sent them as I believe them to be, a sincere and lawabiding 
people both in their hearts and their conduct, their minds and 
their practices. I take the responsibility of placing them in 
that light before the world by my vote. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in 


‘relation to this proposed amendment; and, in connection with 
it, perhaps this is just as good a time as any for me to let the 
Senate know the attitude of the church in relation to the prac- 
tice of polygamy. 

On April 5, of 1904, at one of the general conferences of the 
church held in Salt Lake City semiannually, at which there are 
always from 20,000 to 30,000 members of the church present, 
action was taken upon the question of the practice of polygamy. 


1914. 
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Joseph F. Smith, the president of the church, in speaking at 
that conference said: 

I am going to present a matter to you that is unusual, and I do it 
because of a conviction which I feel that it is a proper thing for me 
to do. I have taken the liberty of having written down what I wish to 
ö in order that I may say to you the exact words which I would 

ke to have conveyed to your ears, that I may not be misunderstood 
or misquoted. I present this to the conference for your action. 


This is his official statement: 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT, 


Inasmuch as there are numerous reports in circulation that pints? 
marriages have been entered into contrary to the official declaration of 
President Woodruff, of September 26, 1890, commonly called the 
“ Manifesto,” which was issued by President Woodruff and adopted by 
the church at its general conference October 6, 1890, which forbade 
any 9 violative of the law of the land, I, Zompa F. Smith, 
president of the Charch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day nts, hereb 
affirm and declare that no such marriages have been solemnized wi 
the sanction, consent, or knowledge of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; and 

I hereby announce that all such marriages. are prohibited, and if any 
officer or member of the church shall assume to solemnize or enter into 
any such marriage he will be deemed in Jota iba Oe against the 
church and will be liable to be dealt with according to the rules and 
regulations thereof and excommunicated therefrom. 


Josxryn F. SMITH, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

They charge us with beng dishonest and untrue to our word. They 
charge the church with having violated a * compact,” and all this sort 
of nonsense. I want to see to-day whether the Latter-day Saints rep- 
resenting the church in this solemn assembly will not seal these charges 
as false by their vote. 

President Francis M. Lyman presented the following resolution, and 
moved its adoption: 

In this connection I want to say that Francis M. Lyman was 
and is at present the president of the quorum of twelye— 

RESOLUTION OF INDORSEMENT. 


“ Resolved, That we, the members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, in general conference assembled, hereby approve and 
indorse the statement and declaration of President Soseph F. Smith, just 
made to this conference, concerning plural marriages, and will support 
the courts of the church in the enforcement thereof.” 

The resolution was seconded by a number of presidents of stakes and 
prominent elders. 

* * * * . * * 


The resolution was then adopted by unanimous vote of the conference, 


Mr. President, perhaps I can explain better than anyone 
present, to the Senator from Missouri and to other Senators, how 
the amendment would affect immigrants who are members of the 
church. One of the articles of faith of the church is“ that we 
believe the Bible to be the word of God.” The Bible, particu- 
larly the Old Testament, sanctions polygamy; and if a Mormon 
were asked. Do you believe in the Bible?“ he would say, Yes.” 
Perhaps the immigrant, a member of the church, coming into 
this country who should be asked that question would have no 
other thought in his mind than a belief in the Bible. 

I want to say to the Senator also that if the president of the 
church decided to reestablish the practice of polygamy to-day he 
could not do so. He would not think of undertaking it as long 
as the law of the land is against it. It is a thing of the past, 
and it seems to me that it is the wrong time to try to cast re- 
flection—because I can not see it in any other light than as a 
reflection—upon a people who bave in good faith, after the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided that polygamy was 
unlawful, in conference assembled agreed that it should not be 
practiced by the sanction of the church. 

I do not want anyone to misunderstand me. There have been 
sporadic cases since the year 1890; but, as I understand, since 
the conference of the people passed upon this question, if there 
has been a single case that was known to the authorities of the 
church the offender has been excommunicated, just as this reso- 
lution stated he would be. 

I do not want to ask any special privileges for adherents to 
my church If immigrants believe in the practice of polygamy, 
I would say, “ Bar them from the United States,” but I do not 
believe they ought to be barred because of a belief in the Bible 
or a mere belief in a form of religion. 

That is the situation of the Mormon people as I understand 
it, Mr. President. If the Senator from Missouri knew the true 
inward feeling and the true belief of the Mormon people, I do 
not believe he would for one minute try to keep that class of 
people out of the United States, for I want to say now that 
there is not a more honest, a more industrious, a more God- 
fearing or liberty-loving people in all the United States than 
you will find the Mormons to be. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, inasmuch as this question 
has been presented, I feel that it would not wholly become me 
to sit in my seat at this particular time, in view of the manner 
in which the question was raised, and not say a word, for while 
I am sure no one in this Chamber intended to make any reflec- 
tion upon a certain people large numbers of which are residents 
of my State, nevertheless the peculiar way in which the ques- 


tion was raised by the proponent of the amendment might be 
construed to be some criticism of or thrust at those particular 
citizens, 

Mr. President, until I was 9 years of age, other than my sister 
and my brothers, I had no playmates whatever except those 
who were members of the Mormon Church. I knew them in their 
boyhood and in their beautiful girlhood. A purer or more de- 
lightful company of playmates no youth ever knew. They were 
clean, wholesome, and God-fearing, and have grown up to be 
useful, honorable, industrious citizens of the State of Arizona. 

I knew these boys and girls, of course, before the manifesto 
of 1890, and it was true that some of the older members of the 
Mormon Church at that time practiced polygamy, but no more so 
than many gentiles in some large cities practiced polygamy, ex- 
cept that the Mormons had the nerve openly to admit and sup- 
port their wives, and those gentiles who practiced polygamy in 
the cities did not. When I grew to manhood I observed the 
frugality, the industry, the sobriety, and the honesty of the 
Mormon people. I presume that next to the State of Utah the 
State of Arizona has the largest so-called Mormon population, 
and they are a distinct credit to our State. 

After the manifesto of 1890 polygamy or plurality of wives in 
Arizona among the Mormons ceased; that is to say, so far as 
the contraction of new or additional marriages was concerned. 
It was probably true that in some of the isolated parts of the 
then Territory, now State of Arizona, some of the older Mor- 
mons who had in previous years contracted polygamous mar- 
riages supported their wives after the manifesto of 1890, but I 
am within the bounds of truth and conservatism when I say— 
and I believe I possess some knowledge of the situation—that no 
polygamous marriages among the Mormons in my State have 
been contracted since the manifesto. I am very sufficiently con- 
vinced that if the hierarchy or the authorities of the Mormon 
Church should attempt as a policy, which I am certain they 
never will do—if they should attempt to resume the practice of 
polygamy, such a thing would not be received among the Mor- 
mans in my State, and the Mormans themselves would recoil 
from it and oppose it just as vigorously as would the gentiles, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri is one which I think is designed to, and 
which does, supplement the recitals of the bill as reported from 
the committee without being aimed at any particular organi- 
zation, either religious or secular. If I thought it was, I would 
not support it. Believing that it is designed for a proper pur- 
pose, I am constrained to do so. 

I do not think the practice of or abstention from polygamy 
should be dependent either upon a manifesto or upon a church 
resolution. It should be prohibited and the prohibition en- 
forced by the laws of the country. The comments of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] indicate to my mind the 
necessity of a somewhat comprehensive statute upon this sub- 
ject if it be true that the practice is confined to no section of 
the country, but prevails as well in some of the large cities of 
the United States, and perhaps in some which are not so large. 

Mr. President, I should not have said anything at all upon 
this subject but for the fact that reference has been directly 
made to the Mormon Church, and I should not have done so in 
that event but for the fact that in the recent campaign I re- 
ceived a circular, a political pamphlet, presumably from mem- 
bers of my own party, directed against the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah, who was then a candidate for reelection. 
That pamphlet, very much to my surprise, not only criticized, 
but was inclined to abuse the Senator from Utah because of 
his failure at the time of his investigation to defend the doc- 
trine. I thought it was very much to his credit, and I think 
so now, that he did not defend it, but the fact that such a cir- 
cular, designed, of course, for political purposes, was being 
used in that campaign seemed to me to indicate that some legis- 
lation of this sort might be desirable. I say that, too, without 
intending to reflect upon the church to which the Senator be- 
longs or upon any of its members. The thought which I have 
in mind is that a subject of this sort should be above and 
beyond any church declaration and based upon the laws of the 
country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would not take the time of the 
Senate to say another word except for the remarks that have 
been made. . 

I do not believe there is a man in this Chamber, or in this 
city, or in this country, who has any more liberal views upon 
the matter of religious freedom than I have. I did not offer 
this amendment thinking it would provoke even a discussion. 
I did not bring it forward for the purpose of harassing the 
feelings of any person. It seemed to me that the language of 
the bill is inapt and that it does not produce the result its 
authors must have intended. 
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The language of the bill is that no one shall be permitted to 
come here who admits his belief in, or who practices, polygamy. 
That is the present language. All I desire to do is to change 
that language so that the admission of belief or failure to 
admit belief shall not be conclusive, but that the fact, like any 
other fact, shall be determined as a fact. 

I call the attention of the Senate again to this circumstance: 
In the sentence immediately following the same test is applied 
that I now seek to apply to another class of people. Notice: 

Polygamists, or persons who admit their belief in the practice of 


lygamy; anarchis or persons who believe in or advocate the over- 
S s'e » of * * government. 


Not those who admit their belief in, but those who do believe 
in, the overthrow of government. 

This is not a refiection upon those people who live in the 
State of Utah or elsewhere who have abandoned a practice 
that is now declared to be illegal. It has no application what- 
ever to them. The bill itself proposes to exclude people who 
believe in polygamy, but the test in the bill is that they must 
admit it, not that it shall be a fact. I am simply seeking to 
make it a fact provable otherwise than by the admission of 
the immigrant; that is all. 

I am very glad to hear from the Senator from Utah that 
there has been a conformity with the law. The Senator from 
Utah knows, I think, that when certain charges were sent to 
me recently, claiming that the practice had been continued, and 
that there had been absolute defiance of the law, I wrote in re- 
sponse to those charges and said that I did not believe that to 
be the fact. I remember speaking to the Senator once about the 
matter. 

The whole question resolves itself into this: Suppose an im- 
migrant comes here and says, “I believe in the practice of 
polygamy.” He is excluded. He has been frank. Suppose an- 
other immigrant comes who does believe in the practice of 
polygamy, who does practice it, and who does advocate it, but 
who refuses to admit it. Should he be admitted? Manifestly 
not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To which Senator from Utah 
does the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the junior Senator from Utah, 
because he first took the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The objection which I make to the 
Senator’s amendment is not based upon his proposition to 
eliminate the word “ admit,” but is based upon his proposition 
to eliminate the word “ practice.” I would have no objection— 
I think nobody would have any objection—to leaving out the 
word “admit” and saying “who believe in or advocate the 
practice of polygamy.” 

Mr. REED. I did not leave the word “ practice” out of my 
amendment, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I will ask 
to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Secretary. On line 14 it is proposed to strike out the 
words “admit their belief in the practice of polygamy” and to 
insert believe in, advocate, or practice polygamy.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; that is, believe in polygamy or 
advocate polygamy or practice polygamy. 

Mr. REED. Yes, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator would say “believe in 
or advocate the practice of polygamy or practice polygamy,” I 
should have no objection to it; but I think there is a vital dis- 
tinction, and, if the Senator will permit me, I think I can point 
it out to him. ` 

The question of a man’s belief rests in his own bosom. I 
may believe that some particular law is unwise. I may believe 
that the thing which the law inhibits ought to be permitted to 
be done; but that ought not necessarily to exclude me from the 
country, if I believe that the law, as long as it is in existence, 
ought to be enforced, and if I propose to conform my conduct 
to the law, and if I am opposed to anybody else breaking the 
law. We ought not to make the test a mere abstract belief in 
a doctrine. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, if he will drop 
down to line 15 he will find that identical language is applied 
to the anarchist. Anyone who believes in anarchy can be ex- 
cluded; anyone who advocates anarchy can be excluded. I am 
simply seeking to apply to the polygamist or the person who 
believes in polygamy the same language that is applied to the 
anarchist. Lou reach, in the second case, the matter of a be- 
Hef, the matter of an opinion. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator may be right about that; 
but that does not alter the argument I am making. Becnuse 
one part of the bill may be objectionable, it does not warrant 
us in making another part of the bill objectionable. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me a moment, I think the purpose of the Senator from Mis- 
souri is to prevent, if possible, the growth of that sentiment in 
this country. This does not affect the people who believe in 
polygamy who are now residents of the United States; but the 
purpose of the amendment, as I understand it, is to prevent the 
growth of that sentiment. While a man can not contro! his 
thoughts or his conclusions any more than he can the beating 
of his heart—he thinks as he must, not as he would—the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prevent the growth of the popu- 
lation of America who entertain those views. I think it is a 
very proper amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Missouri 
there would be no objection whatever by any member of the 
church nor could there possibly be objection if his amendment 
read “or persons who believe in the practice of or who advocate 
polygamy.” Nobody would object to that. I told the Senator 
in a very few words the reason why. and the only reason why, 
I or anyone else could object to the words “believe in.“ I 
know, or I think I know, what the result will be to the Mormon 
immigrants if the proposed amendment is adopted. As I stated 
before, one of our articles of faith is “that we believe the 
Bible to be the word of God.” In that polygamy is sanctioned. 
I can not see what is going to be gained by the proposed amend- 
ment if it means the same as the provision in the House bill, 
as Senators claim. If it means the same, there is no necessity 
for a change. 

I would go as far as the Senator from Missouri or anyone 
else possibly could go to prevent any man or woman coming 
into the United States who believes in the practice of polygamy. 
I do not care how broad you make the language or how binding. 
I do not believe that anyone ought to be admitted into the 
United States who would advocate the practice of polygamy, 
and I do not care how strong or how broad the language is to 
accomplish that purpose. But I do not believe that it ought 
to go to a mere abstract belief in polygamy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if a man believes in polygamy, 
he believes in the practice of polygamy and he will sustain the 
practice of polygamy; and he will uphold the practice of 
polygamy the very moment he has the opportunity so to do, In 
parity with that, if a man believes in anarchy he believes in 
the practice of anarchy. He may not believe that this is the 
opportune moment to practice it, but he is a potential factor in 
our life who will manifest his belief by acts when the oppor- 
tune time comes. 

Mr. SMOOT rose, 

Mr. REED. Now, just a word. T have yielded to the Senator 
and I will yield again in just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not ask the Senator to yield now. 

Mr. REED. The Senstor says if a man believes in the Bible 
he therefore believes in polygamy, and that an immigrant might 
be asked if he believed in the Bible, and if be said he did he 
might be excluded, because the Bible advocates polygamy. ac- 
cording to the Senator’s theory, 

Mr. President, nobody in the Senate except the Senator from 
Utah believes that any man is going to be excluded at the 
gates of this country who answers affirmatively the question 
“Do you believe in the Holy Bible?” but if that were an 
admission of the belief in polygamy he is already exelnded by 
the terms of the bill as it now stands. The bill now says that 
a man who admits his belief shall be excluded, and if admitting 
that you believe in the Bible be an admission of a belief in 
polygamy then the immigrant would be excluded by the very 
test the Senator himself sets up. 

I repeat, the question of difference is this: The bill says that 
a man who admits his belief in polygamy shall be excluded. 
I say the bill ought te read that a mon who believes in polygumy 
should be excluded. whether he admits it or does not admit it. 
The Government should not be concluded by the simple state- 
ment of the individual. The fact ought to determine his ad- 
missibility, not his admission of the fact.. If the Government 
could prove that he believed in polygamy, it ought to as effec- 
tually as an admission on his part that he believes in it. We 
are excluding them by the terms of the bill now for the doc- 
trinal reason, for the opinion reason. The sole question is 
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whether that is to be determined absolutely and finally by the 
admission of the immigrant, or whether it is to be determined as 
a fact. 

I repeat, take two men. One of them comes here and says. 
“Yes; I believe in the practice of polygamy.” He is frank 
and truthful, and he is excluded. Another man says, No; I 
refuse to speak upon it; I say nothing.” And yet the Govern- 
ment can prove conclusively that he does believe in the practice. 
He comes in, while the frank man is excluded. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I really do not think that there 
is any practical difference in the effect of the two forms of 
words, those in the bill and those proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri. They are both designed to accomplish the same ob- 
ject, and I do not think there will be the slightest difference 
in the practical effect of them. 

I do not think the proposal of the Senator from Missouri, 
which he thinks will make the prohibition stronger, is any re- 
flection upon the people of Utah or the members of the Mormon 
Church, because we know that they have long since abjured the 
practice of polygamy. But I am going to vote for the amend- 
ment because the question has been raised here, and I would 
rather not have the people of the country get the impression 
that the Senate of the United States prefers to make a weak 
rather than a strong prohibition against the increase of polyg- 
amy in the country. I think the fact that the subject has been 
discussed and that there is a form of words which some Sena- 
tors think will be more effective as compared with another 
form which they think will be less effective is in itself reason 
enough for selecting the stronger form. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I shall not want to precipitate 
any religious discussion here, but it has been assumed as a fact 
that the Bible does teach polygamy. I have no doubt at all 
about the sincerity of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] and 
his people in so construing the Bible, but I shall not want it 
to go out to the country that the Senate of the United States 
has admitted as a fact that the Bible does teach polygamy. 
For myself, I do not believe the Bible teaches any such thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word in answer to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. The Senator from Missouri 
made the statement that if a man believes in polygamy he would 
practice polygamy as soon as the opportunity offered itself. I 
know that there are men who believe in polygamy who would 
not practice polygamy when the law of the land prohibits it. 
One of the articles of the faith of the church is “ that we believe 
in-honoring, sustaining, and obeying the laws of the land.” It 
does not make any difference whether the member is a resident 
of this country or any other country, he must honor and obey 
the laws of the land in which he lives. 

I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that as long as 
the laws of the land are opposed to polygamy, and the highest 
court of the land has sustained the law, there is no good mem- 
ber of the Mormon Church who is going to violate that law. 
He may. believe in the abstract principle of polygamy as sanc- 
tioned by the Bible. I do not refer to this to get into a con- 
troversy with anyone as to what the construction of the Bible 
may be upon that question, but I wanted the Senate to know 
the facts as they really exist, 

Mr. President, there is one other matter which was brought to 
my attention by the remarks made by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst]. I do not want Senators to get a misunder- 
standing of what the real situation is, because I believe every 
Senator and every public man and every person in the United 
States ought to know the true situation. There were men who 
entered polygamy before the manifesto of 1890 who still live 
with and support their families. They support them, they 
acknowledge them, and I believe that there is no one in the 
State of Utah or anywhere else who knows the situation who 
would not say that under the circumstances that should be 
allowed. 

When people say that polygamy is practiced in the State of 
Utah, it is only that kind and nothing else, and I want the 
country to know it. I want the country to know that, as far 
as I am concerned, if there is any member of the church who 
would go into polygamy to-day I would say he ought to be hun- 
dled by the law of the land, and not only by the law of the 
land but by the rule of the church. That is the situation as it 
exists, and that is what we believe ought to be done with such 
cases, and that is what is being done. 

But I am fearful, Mr. President, that under the amendment 
the Senator has offered, wherein it says “any person who be- 
lieves in polygamy.” it will be construed as an abstract belief; 
and when a member of the church from any foreign country 
comes to our shores he will be met with the question whether 


he believes in polygamy in the abstract. I do not see how he 
can say otherwise than that he does if he believes in the Bible. 
That is my opinion. I do not say that it is the opinion of oth- 
ers, nor do I criticize anyone for having a different opinion, but 
that is my opinion. If the proposed amendment goes no further 
than the present law and meaus the same, I would have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the bill reads at present “or 
persons who admit their belief in the practice of polygamy.” 

The Senator from Missouri would change it so as to read 
“or persons who believe in, advocate, or practice polygamy.” 

Mr. President, I agree entirely with what the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] has said, that in its practical operation there 
will be very little difference whether the amendment goes into 
the law or is left out; but I think it makes a yery great differ- 
ence as to the construction which will be put upon the good 
faith of the tens of thousands of people who live in the great 
Rocky Mountain country who are identified with the Mormon 
Church. I have no right to speak, of course, in the way of advice 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], but I am satisfied he 
could not do his people a greater service than to say that they 
were ready to be put to the test as to their belief in polygamy. 
It would seal the lips and silence the tongue of the last and 
bitterest critic of his church. 

Polygamy in the United States is denounced as a crime. The 
great majority of the people of the United States believe that 
it is a crime. Even those who practice it believe it is a crime. 
The great Mormon Church has acquiesced in that denunciation 
of polygamy and has stood solemnly before the people declaring 
as a result of its conference that it renounced the doctrine of 
polygamy. Some of us have had to meet that question upon 
every political rostrum in the West, and those who have de- 
fended the Mormon people and the Mormon Church have done 
so because they believed they were acting in good faith. The 
Senator from Utah knows that the good faith of some of us 
has been challenged because they insisted that we knew that the 
Mormon people were not acting in good faith. It has been 
said that we defended them out of political necessity, knowing 
that they were in their hearts defiant of the laws of their 
country. 

As I said a moment ago, since the president of the Mormon 
Church announced that polygamy had been renounced by the 
church I have never doubted for a moment that they were 
acting in perfect good faith, and knowing the natural dis- 
position of the Mormon people to obey the law, I did not hesitate 
for a moment to take the position that they were acting in good 
faith and obeying this law. 

But now, Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri offers an 
amendment which goes to the question whether or not they 
believe in that which in this country is denounced as a crime, 
and representing, as I do, some seven or eight or ten thousand, 
perhaps twelve thousand Mormon people, I am not willing to 
vote to the effect that those constituents of mine believe in a 
crime and refuse to practice it simply because the law makes 
it dangerous to do so. 

Let us make no mistake about this, Mr. President. Those 
people are just as honest, just as industrious, just as patriotic, 
just as loyal to their country and to their flag as any people 
who live within our State, and I would just as soon think of 
saying the other people in my State believe in the commission -£ 
crime as to say that they believe in it or to say that they con- 
tinue to believe in that which they have before the world 
renounced. 

I agree with the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] that the 
adoption of the amendment makes very little difference except 
as to the imputation which it places upon those people and 
upon the Senate. 

Mr. President, so far as the teachings of the Old Testament 
are concerned, I should like to have some one point me to a 
paragraph which teaches polygamy. The old Bible tells us of 
that which we inhibit, to wit, the practice of polygamy, but 
nowhere in that sacred Book have I been able to find anything 
which teaches it or recognizes it as a practice worthy of defense 
or other than a mistake of these people in those eurly days. 
When Sarah complained of the presenve of Hagar, Hagar, though 
a mother, was sent into the wilderness to die. The patriarchs 
never sought to defend their practices, much less to erect their 
mistakes into a creed or hallow them as a faith. 

But it matters little to me, sir, believing as I do in the Holy 
Scriptures, what the Old Testament teaches with reference to 
polygamy or with reference to the practice of polygamy. I 
know that when the new dispensation came and He who made 
no mistake as to the best interest of the human family re- 
nounced it, it no longer found a place in the belief of a Chris- 
tian people. For 2,000 years civilization has accepted the dis- 
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pensation which came from the immaculate lips of the Savior 
to the effect that the old dispensation was at an end, and the 
people of this country accept the Bible as the last Interpreter 
gave it to them, and not according to the practice of those who 
had not felt the effects of His presence upon this earth. 

For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh. 

Not wives, but wife; not three, not four, but two, “twain.” 
This is not alone the gospel, but it is the law, and in their 
light and instructions alone may we safely invite the emigrant 
to our shores. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
demands the yeas and nays on agreeing to his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], 
who is absent, and unless I can secure a pair I shall withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. DILLINGHAM’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dit~trincHam] has been 
called from the Senate on official business. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair as upon the last vote and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr] to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] and vote “yea.” I 
also announce the necessary absence of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SavLspury] and desire to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I desire to vote on this amend- 
ment, but I should like the liberty of making a very short state- 


ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can not be done with- 
out.unanimous consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HUGHES. I propose to vote against this amendment for 
the reason that I do not think a man’s religious belief should be 
made a test of his admission to this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair made a misrul- 
ing. The Chair does not think the Senator can interrupt the 
roll call, even by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am satisfied with the statement which I 
have made. I now desire to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—54. 
Borah Johnson Norris Simmons 
Brandegee Jones O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Kenyon Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Burton ern Overman Sterling 
Clap e Page Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md. Perkins Thomas 
Cummins Lewis Poindexter Thornton 
Fletcher Lippitt Pomerene Townsend 
Gallinger Li noen Ransdell Vardaman 
Gore M mber Reed Walsh 
Gronna McLean Robinson White 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Root Works 
Hitchcock Myers Shafroth 
James Nelson Sbeppard 
NAYS—3. 2 
Hughes Smoot Sutherland 
NOT VOTING—39. 

Asburst Colt Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Crawford Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Brady Culberson Owen Stephenson 
Bristow Dillingham Penrose Stone 
Burleigh du Pont Pittman Thompson 

mden Fall Saulsbury Tillman 
Catron Goff Sherman Warren 
Chamberlain Hollis Shields Weeks 
Chilton La Follette Shively Williams 
Clark. Wyo. Lea, Tenn. mith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Rrrp's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I desire to make a statement. I voted the last 
time and the time before without announcing the transfer of 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan IMr. Smirsj. It 
was a mere inadvertence on my part. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I desire to inquire, Mr. President, whether 
there is an amendment pending to strike out the word “solely,” 
in line 11, page 9, of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair is advised by 
the Secretary, no such amendment is pending. 

Mr O'GORMAN. I move that the bill be amended by strik- 
ing out the word “solely,” in line 11, on page 9. It will be 


noticed in that connection that the provision relates to the 
exemption of persons escaping from religious persecution. It 
Seems to me that if the word “solely” is retained the ad- 
vantage intended to be conferred by the committee will be lost 
to those in whose interest the exemption was inserted in the 
bill. I think by omitting that word the purpose of those 
fayorable to such exemption will be best carried out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection the 
amendment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it 
is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina in charge of the bill if we have not 
worked long enough to-day? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I venture to ask the Senator if he agrees 
with me that it is about time for us to adjourn or to take a 
recess; and if he will agree to have the bill laid aside tem- 
porarily to permit the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WI 
LIAMS] to report a resolution in which both sides of the Cham- 
ber are interested? ` 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolira. Mr. President, I would pre- 
fer, if possible, as to-morrow is a holiday, to go on with the 
bill. It seems to me 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has no expectation of com- 
pleting the bill to-night, I apprehend? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Unless there are intermin- 
able amendments to be offered for the purpose of obstruction 
and otherwise, I do not see why we should not complete the bill, 
because, so far as the committee is concerned, there are but one 
or two further amendments, and they are of minor importance, 
some of them being merely verbal. As a matter of course, the 
disposition of the bill is entirely in the hands of the Senate; 
but we have been considering this bill now for a period nearly 
going into the third week. There are other matters that neces- 
sarily are going to press for attention, and I think that it is 
due the people of the country and due to ourselves that we 
should dispose of this measure, so that we may take up other 
legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is no one more 
earnest in his desire than am I to have this bill voted on. but 
it is so clearly evident that we can not vote on it this evening 
that I venture to suggest that, having been here now nearly 
seven hours in continuous session, we might well lay the bill 
aside for the day. 

ADDITIONAL MINORITY EMPLOYEE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, without waiting to de- 
termine the point at issue, I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to present from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate a favorable report on a reso- 
lution and to have it considered at this time. This is the 31st 
day of December, the end of the old year, and althongh the 
resolution is not of itself of so much importance, time becomes 
in a sense a part of the essence of it. So, if the Senator will 


agree 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I agree to lay aside the im- 

migration bill temporarily for the present consideration of the 

resolution referred to by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolation, without prejudice to the stand- 
ing of the bill in charge of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in connection with the resolution 
that it is one of the routine matters of minority patronage re- 
quested by the leader of the minority, agreed to by the leader 
of the majority, and reported unanimously by the committee to 
which it was referred. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 

GALLINGER] is more a master of the details of the subject matter 
than am I—— 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I do not think there should be any 
objection to the consideration and adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution (S. Doc. 510) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That an additional employee in behalf of the minority be 
appointed for service in the folding room of the Senate, at a salary of 
$1000 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
until otherwise provided by law. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to ask unanimous consent to re- 
port the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I object. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
Mr. OVERMAN, ‘The whole country is interested in this ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Carolina has objected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then I will discuss the immigration bill 
a little. ¢ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say that I have been trying to 


I object. 
The Senator from South 


perform of 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Has the Senator from North 
Carolina the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Did not the Chair recognize 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor; the Senator from South Carolina ob- 
jected to his presentation of a report at this time, and the 
Senator from North Carolina stated he would discuss the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say something about the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As soon as I conelude dis- 
cussing the point I was about to make, I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from North 
Carolina is going to discuss the immigration bill, I shall be 
very glad to hear him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that I am in favor of the 
immigration bill, and do not desire in presenting this report to 
delay it; but there is an appropriation of $2,500,000 in a pro- 
vision contained in the urgent deficiency bill to combat the 
ravages of the foot-and-mouth disease. For the adoption of that 
item the people of this country are clamoring. All I ask is 
that the bill be received so that it may be printed. I ask the 
Senator if he will not yield to have it printed, so that the Sen- 
ate may examine it and that it may be brought up for con- 
sideration when we get through with the immigration bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, we ourselves 
are suffering terribly here with the “mouth disease,” and I 
must object, unless an appropriation is made to cure that dis- 
ease in this body. [Laughter.] I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina objects. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I fear there is something 
the matter with the heads of some Senators, and perhaps we 
ought to have a little appropriation on that account. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest to 
the Senator from North Carolina that a motion to lay the pend- 
ing bill aside would be in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the immigration bill be laid 
aside temporarily, in order that I may present a report on the 
urgent deficiency bill, which I desire to have printeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I report back favorably with amendment 
the bill (H. R. 20241) making apprepriation to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 and prior 
years, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 848) 
thereon. I ask that the bill and report may be received and 
printed. : ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


The Senator from North 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. SMOOT. Inasmuch as the pending bill has been laid 
aside, I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill, and I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah in- 
troduces a bill, the title of which will be stated. 

Mr. OLIVER. M. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Indiana whether it is proposed to adjourn or to 
take a recess? 

Mr. KERN. It is proposed to take a recess until Saturday 
morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think there should be some opportunity for 
the introduction of morning business, : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
the bill presented by the Senator from Utah be first disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill intro- 
duced by me be printed in the Recorp, and that it be referred 


to the Committee on Public Lands. It has reference to the 
development of water power. 

The bill (S. 7101) providing for the acquisition by a State 
under certain conditions of any lands cherein which are or may 
become chiefly valuable for the development of water power 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A bill (S. 7101) providing for the acquisition by a State, under 
conditions, of any lands therein which 9 may become “sled 
valuable for the development of water power. > 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the manner and subject to the limitations 
r 5 x State 3 soa acquire” title to lands within 
hich are or ma, ‘ome chie valu 
ment of, water soir: y y valuable for the develop- 
EC. 2, at any State desiring to avail itself of the visi 
this act shall make application therefor in the manner fo e o: 

Such State shall, through its regularly created board, commission, 
or other regularly constituted publie authority of said State duly vested 
with the power to regulate and control the rates and service of public 
utility corporations, including authority to regulate the rates and serv- 
ice of any person, persons, associations, or corporations engaged in the 
business o developing, distributing, furnishing, selling, and renting 
electric power, file with the Secretary of the Interior an application set- 
ting forth the description of the hinds sought to be ac ulred, accom- 
pania by a map or plat thereof, together. with proof that the lands 

escribed are chiefly valnable for the development of water wer, that 
the entire area of the land described is necessary to accomplish develop- 
pene Deo Bn largest ey seg Dower = the place designated, and that 

on is made for the development of water pow - 
N with aa Prions of ey act, ee ee 
EC. 3. at suc ate shall submit proof with such applicatio 
establishing that the lands described are chiefly valuable for the ae. 
velopment of water power and are necessary therefor and are being 
sought for that purpose, and upon such matters and facts being estab- 
lished, patent therefor or for such portion thereof as is necessary for 
the purpose aforesaid shall issue as hereinbefore provided to such State. 
Such patent shall include such lands or all portions thereof as are 
3 valuable for the development of water power and are necessary 
therefor, including all necessary or convenient dams, reservoirs, canals, 
conduits, 12 lines, tunnels, transmission lines, roads, power houses, 
and all other works or structures necessary or convenient for the a 
propriation and beneficial use of water and the power or other products 
generated thereby and for the utilization and beneficial use of tha 
same. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act, where application is made 
by the duly constituted authori of the State, . set 
forth, shall apply to any part of the public lands of the United States, 
reserved or unreserved. beans Bog pry forests, national monuments, 
and Indian reservations: Provided, That where such lands are located 
within any national monuments or Indian reservations, the same shall 
be located under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and in 
such a way as not to interfere with such national monuments or 
Indian reservations or the uses or purposes for which the same are 


eren 

Sec. 5. That such a issued under the provisions of this act shall 
contain and be subject to the following conditions, limitations, and 
restrictions, to wit: 

First. That said State or Territory shall not alienate the fee simple 
title to said lands and shall retain the same for the uses and purposes 
in this act set forth, granting the use thereof for such purposes and 
subject to the laws of said State and the United States applicable to 
and gdopted for the 3 of controlling and regulating such business 

d™the charges and services th~ Jf so that the State, or those au- 
thorized under its laws to ap- te and beneficially use such waters, 

carry on and continue the-s.cvice of generating and distributing 
such electric power. 

Second. That cach tract of land so patented shall be held by said 
State and devoted primarily to the development of water power cither 
by said State or Territory or by a municipal corporation or corpora- 
tions therein or by some person or persons, a tion or associations, 
pore weber abe or corporations thereto ny authorized and that said State“ 
or Territory shall not devote or rmit the same to be devoted to any 
other purpose or purposes in conflict therewith. 

Third. That all power generated, sold, rented, or distributed under 
authority of said State by any person or persons, association or asso- 
ciations, corporation or corporations, and the rates therefor and the 
service therefor shal! at all times be subject to and shall be regulated 
and fixed by and under,the authority and laws of said State, or in 
cases involving interstate commerce under and pursuant to the laws 
of the United States, and that such power so generated shall never 
be the subject of any combination or consolidation in restraint of trade 
contrary to or In violation of any law of said State or applicable law 
of the United States. 

Fourth, That none of the properties, rights, uses, or privileges t- 
ented under the provisions of this act, where the same are ass or 
transferred to or permitted to be used or enjoyed under the provisions 
of this act, shall ever be valued or allowed to be charged for in con- 
nection with any service to the public in excess of such amounts, if any, 
as the person or persons, association or associations, corporation or 
corporations shall ve actually pald for the same, and in the event 
of the acquisition of such property, 8 or privileges by such 
State or any municipality or subdivision t ereof, no amount whatever 
shall be allowed or paid by said State, municipality, or subdivision 
thereof for such transfer or acquisition in excess of such amounts, if 
any, as shall have been paid therefor and which shall not have been 
ig ry or reimbursed prior to such acquisition of the same. 

ec. 6. That upon any sale or disposition or attempted sale or dis- 
position of such lands by any State for any otber purpose or in any 
other manner than as herein provided, or upon failure to require said 
lands to be devoted to the uses required by this act, or upon any vio- 
lation of the provisions of this act, or of the patent to be issued here- 
under, the same shall be forfeited to the United States, and the Attor- 
ney General upon the direction of the President of the United States, 
is authori „to institute such judicial e as may be necessary 
for the 7 ang of ascertaing, declari and enforcing such forfeiture, 

Sue. 7. at the Secretary of the Interior shail make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary and appropriate for the purpose 
of and having the effect of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 
affecting or intended to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws 
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of said State relating to the control, appropriation, use, or disposition 
ht to the use of the same now 
— . pa gid C with the laws of said State. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to introduce a bill and ask for 
its proper reference. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will have to object. I think we ought to 
have an opportunity to introduce bills in regular morning 
session, and that we ought to meet at the regular time Satur- 
day morning for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania objects. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. < 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the immigration bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the so-called immigration bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. KERN. I hope the Senator will withhold that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Washington that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. s 

RECESS TO SATURDAY. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that at not later than 6 
o'clock this evening the Senate take a recess until Saturday 
next at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. OLIVER. I desire to ask the Senator from Indiana 
what prospect there is for transacting routine morning business? 
Some of us have some such business to present. 

Mr. KERN. I have no doubt that after Saturday we shall 
have a morning hour right along. 

Mr, OLIVER. ‘The session is getting very short and there 
ought to be some opportunity of introducing bills and haying 
committees act upon them and also some opportunity of passing 
unobjected bills; and I suggest to the Senator the propriety, 
justead of taking a recess until 11 o’clock on Saturday, to 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock on that Cay. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, it is the earnest desire, I think, 
of a majority of the Senate that the pending bill be disposed of 
on Saturday, and I have no doubt that it will be disposed of on 
that day. Then we will resume the usual course of business. 
It is because of that desire, however, that I have made the 
motion that at not later than 6 o’clock the Senate take a recess 
until Saturday morning at 11 o'clock. 5 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, would it nog be 
possible to take an adjournment of the Senate until 10 o’clock 
on Saturday morning, so as to allow one hour for morning busi- 
ness between 10 o'clock and 11 o'clock, and begin the discussion 
of the immigration bill at 11 o’clock? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like, 
if the Senator will allow me, to state that I think from present 

*indications—of course I can not tell with certainty, but I think 
that on Saturday we can get rid of the immigration bill, now 
under discussion, After that I do not think there will be any 
difficulty in disposing of the accumulated routine business. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask, just as a mat- 
ter of information, whether or not, in connection with the con- 
sideration of the various bills which will come before the Senate 
next week or thereafter, it is proposed to dispense with the 
morning hour? ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. We seem to have started in on 
that course. 

Mr. KERN. That is not contemplated by anyone, I will say 
to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana that at not later than 6 
o'clock the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock Saturday morn- 


ing.. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from South Carolina, if we can not reach a vote 
to-night, why not take a recess at the present time? It is now 
nearly 20 minutes to 6 o’clock. 

Mr. KERN. There are several Senators who desire a short 
executive session, and I desired to make the motion for a recess 
now, while there was a quorum present; that was all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that is the purpose, I have no objection. 

Mr. KERN. I have no concealments from the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana that at not later than 6 


o’clock the Senate take a recess until Saturday morning next 
at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 
REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 676). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $7,398.58 for expenses 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office on land withdrawals from settlement, location, 
sale, or entry under the provisions of the act of June 25, 1910, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Rev. A. J. Ziskovsky, of 
Comfrey, Minn., praying for the exclusion of anti-Catholic 
publications from the mails, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, praying for the restoration of a protective tariff, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, ete., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry -citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of contraband of war, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 620, Inde- 
pendent Order B'nai Brith, of Erie, Pa., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of General H. W. Lawton Camp, 
No. 19, United Spanish War Veterans, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
praying for the creation of a national security commission, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of John Harris Council, No. 174, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
and a petition of Hyde Park Lodge, No. 306, Knights of Pythias, 
of Scranton, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant pensions to civil-service employees, which were referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
favoring action looking toward the establishment of peace in 
Europe and the formation of an international police, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Broad 
Brook, Stamford, Haddam, Danbury, and Rockville, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the exportation of contraband of war, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of West Haven, 
New Britain, Haddam, and Chatham; of Freja Lodge, No. 17. 
International Order of Good Templars, of Hartford; and of 
the congregations of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 


Moodus; of the Swedish Lutheran Church, of Hartford; of the 
Connecticut Baptist convention of 25.000 members, of Hart- 
ford; of the Congregational Church of West Stafford; and of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of West Haven, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented memorials of local branches of the Con- 
necticnt State Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, of 
Waterbury, East Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Glaston- 
bury, Guilford, and Cornwall, all in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Stamford 
and South Norwalk, in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to provide pensions for civil-service 
employees, which were referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment. 

. He also preseated memorials of Norwich Camp, No. 75, Order 

Sons of Zion, of Norwich; of the Council of the United Hebrews, 
of Waterbury; of the Adath Israel Congregation, of Bridgeport ; 
and of Local Lodge No. 21, Order of B'rith Abraham, and 25 
other Hebrew organizations of New Haven, all in the State of 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the enactment of legista- 
tion to further restrict immigration, * were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of General Mansfield Council, 
No. 9, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Middletown, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry merchandise 
brokers, of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the war tax 
as applied to merchandise brokers, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Ile also presented petitions of Fram Lodge, No. 13, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Everett; of sundry citi- 
zens of Tweedle; of Anclor Lodge, No. 3, International Order 
of Good Templars, of New Castle; and of Lincoln Lodge, No. 
122, International Order of Good Templars, of Woodinville, 
all in the State of Washington, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committec on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a letter from J. C. Adams, of 
Kent, Wash., together with articles and newspaper clippings re- 
lating to the Japanese labor problem and immigration. I move 
that the letter and accompanying payers be referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 7092) granting an increase of pension to Prudie M. 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 7093) granting an increase of pension to Susan J. 
Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 1094) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Van Meter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7095) granting an increase of pension to Addie M. 
Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 7096) granting an increase of 1 3 to Lydia A. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7097) granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Weed (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7098) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Hoary (with accompanying papers); to the ane on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: : 

A pin (S. 7099) granting an increase of pension to Silas S. 
Beckwith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. "JONES: 

A bill (S. 7100) granting an increase of pension to Lewis C. 
Lame (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. THORNTON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $4,000 for a reviser of the United States Statutes, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 19909), which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for salary for clerk hire in the offices of shipping 
commissioners from $35,000 to $35,900, intended to be proposed 

by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill (H. R. 19909), 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


Mr. LEB of Maryland submitted an amendment providing 
that whenever there are general rules, regulations, or require- 
ments of any character as to the general milk supply of the 
District of Columbia no part of the appropriation provided for 
under this bill shall be expended for examinations or inspec- 
tions, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the District of 
Columbia ‘appropriation bill (H. R. 19422), which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider. 
ation of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
47 minutes p. m., Thursday, December 31, 1914) the Senate took 
a recess until Saturday, January 2, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. ` 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December $1, 1914. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Frederick M. Hedger to be register of the land office at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


POSTMASTERS, $ 
CONNECTICUT, 
T. J. Kelly, Oakville. 
AHO, 
William T. Roberts, Bellevue. 
Mic IAN. 


James C. Beckwith, Marshall. 
Charlie W. Beier, Lenox. 
Powell Brody, Lawton. 
James J. Byers, Houghton, 
Patrick Garvey, Hemlock. 
Earl Hunter, Lowell. 
Frederick J. Kruger, Centerville. 
Myron E. Miller, Charlotte. 
Patrick H. Schannenk, Chassell. 
F. Raymond Walibrecht, Central Lake. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

A. C. Fant, Macon, 
Nannie Stuart, Morton. 

OHIO. 
F. N. Cary, New Richmond. 
Jacob C. Hech, Spencerville. 
Jacob E. Mercer, Hicksville. 
Bernard Sherman, Minster. 
William A. White, Crestline, 


OKLAHOMA, 
Clarenee G. Dalton, Mounds. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
James J. McArdle, Nesquehoning. 
Frank P. Moats, Smithfield. 
James G. Paul, Bradford. 
George F. Trout, Stewartstown. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 31, 1914. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We rejoice, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in the great 
precepts enunciated by the Master in the marvelous Sermon on 
the Mount and in His wonderful parables, acknowledged by a 
consensus of the purest minded in all the world as conducive to 
the highest civilization, and we most earnestly pray that we 
may not only appreciate their worth but make them ours by 
assimilation and put them into the affairs of daily life after the 
manner of the Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication : 

WasuHIncton, D. C., December 31, 1914, 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Sin: 1 beg leave to inform you that I have this day transmitted to 
the governor of the State of New York my resignation as a Repre- 
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sentative in the Congress of the United States from the second district 


of New Š : 
Yours, respectfully, Dents O'LEARY, 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 19906, the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr, SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aiken Donohoe Hughes, W. Va. Parker, N. X. 
Ainey Dooling Holings Patten, N. Y. 
Allen Doughton Jones Patton, Pa. 
Anderson Driscoll Keister Peters 
Ansberry Dunn Kelly, Pa Peterson 
Anthony Eagan Kennedy, Iowa Phelan 

ustin Edmonds ttner latt 
Avis Edwards Kinkead, N. J. Plumley 
Bailey Elder Kitchin Porter 
Baltz Esch Knowland, J. R. Pou 
Barchfeld Evans Korbly Powers 
Barnhart Fairchild Kreider ce 
Bartlett Faison Langham Ragsdale 
Barton Farr Lee, Ga. Riordan 
Beall, Tex. L'Engle Roberts, Nev, 

rehers Fields vy Rotherme 

Bowdle bioyd, Ark, Lewis, Pa. bath 
Britten Fordney Lieb Scully 
Brockson French Lindbe: Seldomridge 
Brodbeck Gallagher Lindquist Sells 
Brown, W. Va. Gallivan Lobeck Shackleford 
Bruckner Gard Loft Sherley 
Brumbaugh Gardner Logue hreve 
Bulkley Garrett, Tenn, McAndrews Sisson 
Burke, Pa Garrett, Tex. McClellan Slayden 
Burke, Wis. George McGuire, Okla, ae 
Burnett Gerry McKenzie Smith, J. M. C. 
Butler Gillett ahan Stafford 
Calder Gittins Maher Stanley 
Callaway Godwin, N. C. Manahan Stephens. Miss. 
Cantor Goeke Mapes Stevens, N. H. 
Cantrill Goldfogle Martin Sutherland 
Carew Good Metz Talbott, Md. 
Carlin Gordon Miller Taylor, Ala. 
Carr Gorman Mondell Taylor, N. Y. 
Cary Graham, III. Montague Ten Eyck 
Clancy Graham, Pa. or; „La. ‘Townsend 
Clark, Fila. Greene, Mass. Morin Tuttle 
Claypool Gregg Moss, W. Va. Underhill 
Cline Guernsey Mott Vare 
Coady Hamill Mulkey Vaughan 
Collier Hamilton, N. L. Murdock inson 
Connolly, Iowa Hammond Neeley, Kans. Walker 
Conry art Neely, W. Va. Wallin 
Copley Haugen Nelson Walsh 
Dale Hayes Nolan, J. I Walters 
Davenport Heflin O'Brien White 
Davis Helvering Oglesby Wilson, Fla 
Decker Hensley O'Hair Wilson, N. Y. 
Deitrick Hil - O'Leary Winslow 
Dershem Hinebaugh O’Shaunessy Woodruff 
Difenderfer Houston Paige, Mass. 
Dixon Hughes, Ga. Palmer d 


After the Clerk had completed the calling of the roll, the 
Speaker announced that 205 Members had answered “ present.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that warrants be 
issued for.the absentees and that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to arrest them and bring them in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
warrants be issued for the absentees and that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to arrest them and bring them in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Subsequently 14 more Members appeared and answered to 
their names. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventeen Members are 
present; a quorum, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 19906, the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 14, That the 9 Hon for the manufacture of postage 
a 


stamps be so amended adyance payment can be made to the 
Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the printing of 
postage stamps. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 47, by striking out section 14. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the 
necessity for this provision. At present, under the ,law, the 
Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is permitted 
to do what is known as repay work for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing submitted bids 
for the printing of the postage stamps, and was the successful 
bidder. Under the provision which is carried in connection 
with the appropriation for the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing the work is done out of appropriations made for the bureau, 
and the bureau is reimbursed by the Post Office Department as 
the stamps are delivered. What particular advantage there is 
to be gained by paying the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in advance for this work I do not know. It may have one 
effect, and one effect only, and that should not, in my opinion, 
be permitted. In estimating upon this work the bureau fixes 
as the price the cost of the labor and materials, with a certain 
percentage added to cover the overhead charges. As nearly as 
possible it is attempted to do the work at cost, but there is a 
very considerable profit to the bureau in the doing of the work. 
Last year the sum of $32,000 was not received from the Post 
Office Department for such work until after the close of the 
fiscal year. That sum was a portion of the profit that was 
made. Not having been received during the fiscal year, it went 
If it had been received before the end of 
the fiscal year, it would have been available in addition to the 
appropriations made for the bureau. It is very difficult to keep 
track of what the bureau actually has available each year. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this is a sec- 
tion which the department asked to have placed in the bill. It 
is one about which the committee care but little, and I under- 
stand that the department is not particularly anxious about it. 
Therefore, if there is any serious objection to the section, or 
any complication should arise such as the gentleman from New 
York suggests, I am entirely satisfied to see the section go out 
of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not see any advantage to the Post 
Office Department, and for that reason I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing prints these. stamps? 

Mr. FITZGERALD.. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. In large quantities? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. And holds them until such time as the de- 
partment wants them? Is that correct? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They may be stored for the Post Office 
Department. The bureau makes a contract to print the stamps, 
and the orders are given and the stamps are printed as re- 
quired. It may be that they are held in the bureau until 
delivery is called for. F 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand; but what I was getting at 
was whether the Bureau of Engraving and Printing held a 
large quantity of these stamps until such time as the Post Office 
Department wanted them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; except that it may be con- 
venient to store them there. That is all. They have no au- 
thority to print them until they are ordered, and if they are 
ordered and printed the department must pay for them. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are paid for as soon as they are 
printed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know the particular arrange- 
ment made for the payment. The only result of this provision 
would be that if they paid for these stamps in advance the 
bureau would have available for its use, in addition to the 
appropriation made for its work, the entire profit it may make 
on this contract. It just so happened that last year $32,000 
were not paid until after the expiration of the fiscal year. That 
sum went into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. If it 
had been paid before the 30th of June it would have been 
expended in the bureau, and it adds a certain amount of money 


into the Treasury. 
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over which we have no control, and we can not estimate on how 
much it would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that if there is to be a repealing clause in this act 
it would be better to put it in as a separate section at the end, 
where people would naturally look for it. It came in here, I 

take it, as a part of the bill that we passed last summer. 

Mr. MOON. That is true. 

Mr. MANN: I suggest that the gentleman offer an amend- 
ment to strike it out of that place and insert it later, if he 
desires, as a separate section at the end of the bill. 

Mr. MOON. We can put it at the end of the bill. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out lines 6 and T. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, strike out lines 6 and 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Src. 19. That section 3949 of the Revised. Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: 

“All contracts for carrying the mall should be in the name of the 
United States, and shall be awarded to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient aranties for faithful performance in accordance with the 
terms of the advertisement: Provided, however, That such contracts 
require due celerity, certainty, and security in the performance of the 
service; but the Postmaster General shall not be bound to consider 
the bid of any person who has willfully or negligently failed to perform 
a former contract.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 18 insert the following: 

“Whenever it shall be established to the satisfaction of the Post- 
master General that any rson is engaged or represents himself as 
engaged in the business of publishing any obscene or immoral books, 
pamphlets, pictures, prints, engravings, lithographs, — ri, fae or 
other publications, matter, or thing of an indecent, Immoral, scur- 
rilous, or libelous character, and if such person shall, in the opinion 
of the Postmaster General, endeavor to use the post office for the pe 
motion of such business, it is hereby declared that no letter, packet, 

arcel, newspaper, book, or other thing sent or sought to be sent 

rough the post office by or on behalf of or to or on behalf of such 
person shall be deemed mailable matter, and the Postmaster General 
shall make the necessary rules and regulations to exclude such non- 
mailable matter from the mails.” 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. ‘ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
signed to give to the Postmaster General authority which ap- 
parently he does not possess at the present time. He discusses 
the question of obscene and scurrilous matter in the mails some- 
what elaborately in his annual report, and calls attention to 
the fact that considerable complaint has been made of publica- 
tions characterized as obscene, indecent, and scurrilous in their 
character. 

The Pestmaster General reviews the law and the decisions 
under certain provisions of the criminal code. It has been 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States that an im- 
moral and obscene publication to come within the statute must 
be one which must incite persons to obscene or immoral acts 
and at the same time tend to degrade public morals, It has been 
pointed out, however, that there are many matters of a vulgar, 
coarse, scurrilous, lewd, and outrageously offensive character 
that do not come within the provisions of existing laws and for 
which apparently there is no remedy. The pending amendment 
is so framed that it will not permit injustice to be done to 
anyone, and yet can hardly be objected to as an improper exer- 
cise by an executive department of power which should prop- 
erly be reposed in it. The proposed legislation requires the 
establishment of two facts. One is that a person shall be en- 
gaged, or shall represent himself as engaged, in the business 
of publishing immoral books, pamphlets, pictures, prints, en- 
gravings, lithographs, photographs, or other publication, mat- 
ter, or thing of an indecent, immoral, scurrilous, or libelous 
character. The fact must first be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Postmaster General that a person is engaged in 
such business, or represents himself to be engaged in such 
business, and then being engaged in such business, or holding 
himself or_representing himself to be engaged in such business, 
that he endeavors to use the post-office facilities to further 
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such business. It seems to me that if these two facts be 
established regarding any person or enterprise that such a per- 
son or enterprise should not be permitted to utilize the mails 
of the United States in order to promote such a business. I 
know there are many complaints about various publications 
that are well founded. They contain matter so offensive to 
decent men that they should not be transmitted through the 
mails. It would be impossible and improper to lay down a 
rule for legislation directed at a particular person or a par- 
ticular publication. There should be established by law a gen- 
eral rule of conduct to be followed. There should be some 
authority reposed in some official to prevent the use of the 
facilities provided by the United States in its mails by anyone 
engaged in such business 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). Or representing himself 
to be engaged in such business as is outlined in the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended a minute or two. 

Mr. MANN. Make it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous Consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In just a minute—and who attempts to 
utilize the mails to promote that business. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the gentleman quite sure the Postmaster 
General does not have authority now to eliminate such publica- 
tions as the gentleman refers to in his amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I am not quite sure that he has not 
such authority. But the Postmaster General has been advised, 
and his report is based upon the opinion of the Solicitor for the 
Post Office Department. I believe the question as to just what 
power the Postmaster General now has is one about which 
lawyers may differ. 

Mr. MOORE. He has the power to prevent the use of the 
mails for lottery purposes, for instance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statute specifically prohibits the use 
of the mails for lottery purposes. 

Mr. MOORE. And under the Barnhart amendment he has 
certain other powers. ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has the power to exclude from th 
mails a publication upon the wrapper of which obscene or im- 
moral or scurrilous matter is contained; but it has been held 
by the courts that the matter contained on the first page of a 
newspaper is not within the statute relating to marks or inscrip- 
tions upon the wrappers. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. How far would this proposed amendment ex- 
tend with respect to magazines which present certain theories 
of government, and certain newspapers which print articles 
which are unquestionably scurrilous and perhaps libelous? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it would affect every 
publication which came within its definition. I have an inter- 
esting document—— 

Mr. MOORE. The theory is that it would cover all news- 
papers and magazines indulging the practices referred to? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would cover every publication which 
came within its terms. In 1908 President Roosevelt transmitted 
to the House by message an opinion of the then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States relative to the exclusion from the 
mails of a publication issued in Paterson, N. J. The publication 
was an anarchistic publication that advocated murder, riot, and 
arson, and the killing of police officers, the seizing of armories, 
and the dynamiting of the armories if any difficulty were en- 
countered in a proposed attempt to seize them. The President 
had addressed a communication to the Attorney General in 
which he said that by his direction the particular publication 
had been excluded from the mails and would not be admitted to 
the mails unless by order of court or unless the Attorney Gen- 
eral advised him that it must be admitted. He submitted cer- 
tain questions to the Attorney General, upon which he requested 
his opinion. I shall not undertake to recite the conclusions of 
the Attorney General; they are set forth fully in the opinion. 
I shall read, however, the last paragraph, which is as follows: 

* While, therefore, in the absence of any express provision of law or 
binding adjudication on this precise point, the question is certainly one 
of doubt and difficulty. I advise you that, in my opinion, the Post- 
master General wil] be justified in excluding from the mails any issue 
‘of any: periodical, otherwise entitled to the privileges of second-class 


mail matter, which shall contain any article constituting a seditious 
libel and encouraging such crimes as murder, arson, riot, and treason. 


‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
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Mr. Chairman, there should not be uncertainty about the law. 


The use of the mails is a privilege, not a right. Whoever uses 
the mails should be able to ascertain definitely what the law 
prohibits from being transmitted and what may lawfully be 
sent through the mail. If a question is raised with the Post 
Office Department as to the character of a publication that can 
or can not be transmitted through the mails, the law should not 
be so uncertain or indefinite as to permit a legitimate controversy 
as to whether in the admission or exclusion of a publication 
there had been any abuse of authority. The Postmaster General 
is ndvised that there does not seem to be any law at present 
which covers obscene, indecent, defamatory, and scurrilous mat- 
‘ter, unless the matter be of such character as to incite the 
imagination and lead to the doing of obscene acts. It is quite 
apparent, however, that there is a much larger class of material 
which should be exciuded from the mails. 

I realize, as all who have ever given any attention to the 
question, that the isolated or sporadic case can not be reached. 
No attempt is made to do so. But there are conditions that re- 
quire no elaborate investigation nor extended discussion to con- 
vince decent men that they should not be permitted. Such condi- 
tions are covered by the pending amendment. If it be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Postmaster General that a per- 
son is engaged or represents himself as engaged in the business 
of circulating publications or other matters of the character de- 
scribed in the amendment, and uses the mails to further such 
business, who will say that the mails should be used for so foul 
fi purpose? No one need fear that the proposed amendment is 
overdrastic or unreasonable. It is almost identical with section 
193 of the Canadian Postal Guide for 1913. There is just as 
much jealousy of the freedom of the press in Canada as here, 
but the freedom of the press so essential to a free people should 
never be confounded with an indecent license; nor under the 
plea of such freedom should it be permitted to debauch our 
mails by admitting pubiications of so outrageously indecent and 
offensive character as to arouse the resentment of decent men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. ? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the proposition contained in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York is not 
in order where offered, and it is fairly objectionable from every 
standpoint. But he said something about the merits of it. 
We have a Postmaster General to-day. He is in office now. He 
will go out at some future time. Who will be there 5 years 
from now or 10 years from now we do not know. The power 
that is proposed to be lodged in the hands of the Postmaster 
General under that amendment should not be lodged in the 
hands of any one man in all this country. [Applause] It 
should not be left to the decision of any one man, and be an 
executive officer and appointed by another man. So this pro- 
posed amendment, if you analyze it, means going back in a 
measure to the sedition laws, and we remember that the execu- 
tion of those laws cost a great political party its existence. 

Now, I am not in favor of scurrilous or obscene matter going 
through the mails, I am opposed to it, but I think when we 
legislate here for all the people of this country each and every 
individual should have redress somewhere, some place of ap- 
peal. Under that amendment an ipse dixit of whomever hap- 
pens to be Postmaster General at the time is absolutely con- 
clusive of what is and what is not objectionable under the pro- 
posed amendment. So, in my view there is law enough at pres- 
ent, and if the Postmaster General will exercise to the full his 
discretion in the premises as to what matter is scurrilous and 
libelous and tends to incite or create a disturbance of the peace 
or good order the law is ample. But assuming that it is not, 
yet here is a matter that affects free speech, so to speak, in 
this country. Free speech, to my mind, does not mean license, 
nor should it mean that to any fair-minded man. It does not 
mean license to abuse the law—not at all. But this proposed 
amendment, as proposed by the gentleman from New York, has 
not been considered or reported by any committee. It is a 
matter of the greatest importance. So the House should not 
be called upon to pass on a great question like this under the 
circumstances. 

I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
not in order. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] desire to be heard on the point of order? : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is useless to discuss it, Mr. Chairman, 
as the amendment is clearly subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the Chair will permit me, let me say 
to the gentleman from South Carolina that every power now 
possessed by tlie Postmaster General to exclude nonmallable 


matter, or matter declared to be nonmailable, is a power that is 
exercised in his discretion, and there would be just as much’ 
right to a review in this case as there would be in any other 
case. The circulation of scurrilous, indecent, obscene, and de- 
famatory matter in the mail is a gross abuse 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. of 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman, with all regard 
for him, that if he will introduce such a bill and come before 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads in this House 
he will have an ample hearing, and not only that, but if the 
committee sees fit to report it, it will do so promptly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. Of 
course I appreciate, and the gentleman from South Carolina 
appreciates, that even a favorable report upon such a bill at 
this session of Congress would mean no action. Here is an 
appropriation bill of 54 pages, with 24 pages of general legis- 
lation. Everyone here knows that if there is to be any postal 
legislation during this session it will have to be contained in 
this bill and in no other. The circulation of grossly obscene, 
indecent, scurrilous, and defamatory matter through the mails 
by whomever it may be circulated is a gross abuse of the privi- 
leges of the mails and should not be tolerated. There should 
be the power lodged some place to prevent such use—or abuse 
of the mails. If it be not possessed now by the department it 
should be given to the department. The amendment which I 
proposed does not give any authority that anyone can justly, 
criticize. It requires the establishment of two facts, first, that 
a person is either engaged, or holds himself out as engaged, in 
the circulation of matter of the offensive character described, | 
and, secondiy, is attempting to use the Post Office Department 
to further that business. I do not believe aryone can justify, 
toleration of a situation that would permit a man to engage’ 
in “gs a business and use the Post Office facilities to pro- 
mote it. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, we would like to go on with the 
bill, and I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will yield, of course. 

Mr. FALCONER. I wanted to ask if it is not something of 
a dangerous precedent to establish to put this kind of an 
amendment or provision in a bill of this character, giving the 
Postmaster General the power when the common laws cover 
the point, and where anyone who now sends this kind of litera- 
ture through the mails is subject to the penalties of the laws 
now on the statute books? I am against this amendment. I 
think it is un-American. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law does not cover it, apparently. 
It is asserted that the literature or publication must be of such 
a character as to be not only obscene, but to incite a person to 
the perpetration of obscene acts. There is a great mass of 
literature of a grossly obscene and indecent character that, 
should not be permitted to be transmitted through the mails 
which will not incite the perpetration of obscene acts, $ 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, under what rule is the gen- 
tleman now proceeding? v 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee. If the gentleman makes the point of order 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 20. That the act of March 4, 1909 (ch. 321, sec. 198, 35 Stat., 
p. 1126), be amended to read as follows: } 
“ Whoever shall willfully or maliclously injure, tear down, or destro 
any letter box or other receptacle intended or used for the receipt or 
delivery of mail on any route, or shall break open the same, or 
shall willfully or maliciously injure, deface, or destroy any mail de- 
posited therein, or shall willfully take or steal such mail from or out of 
such letter box or other reteptacie, or shall willfully aid or assist in an 
of the aforementioned offen: shall for every such offense be punish 


a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
an three years,” 


Mr. MADDEN. 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 51. in line 2 


After the word “same,” insert or shall deposit any circular or other 
printed matter not intended for the malls in the same.” 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not subject to the point of order. It 
is dealing with the subject matter of the section. It should 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
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have been put in in the committee, It was a question that the 
committee had agreed upon anyhow to report as a part of the 
section. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman from Illinois will excuse me, 
I did not catch the full import of the amendment by the reading 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again. . 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MADDEN. It simply prevents the littering up of the 
boxes. I ask for its adoption, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the gentleman 
if that amendment will apply to boxes in the rural districts, for 
instance, where men put circulars in the rural mail boxes? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the matter is not intended for delivery 
through the mails, it would. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I think I would like just a 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
BRYAN] is recognized. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is a common practice in the rural districts 
for a man to pass along the road and distribute circulars, for 
instance, which he wants the various farmers to get; and it is 
the practice for him to put those circulars in the rural mail 
boxes, and the farmer gets them. Candidates for Congress 
sometimes do that same thing in campaigning through the 
country. They go along a country road and put their cards 
and announcements in those boxes; and those boxes are owned 
by the peopie. If the gentleman refers to those boxes, I cer- 
tainly think we ought to consider his amendment very carefully 
before adopting it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The boxes are owned by the Government, or 
they are under the control of the Government, although they 
may be purchased by individuals; and they are United States 
mail boxes and subject to all the rules and regulations that 
govern the use of mail boxes, and nobody ought to be allowed to 
introduce any matter into any of those boxes that is not in- 
tended to go through the mails. If any person wants to com- 
municate with people of a given territory, he ought to put 
his communication in an enyelope and put a postage stamp 
upon it. 

1 55 BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that under a recent regula- 
tion of the Post Office Department people in towns and cities 
having free delivery are required to furnish a box if they wish 
to have their mail delivered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if such boxes are subject to the control of the Post 
Office Department, and whether the provision he suggests would 
affect the depositing in those boxes of some matter that was not 
deposited with the intention of going through the mails? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think they are under the control of the Post 
Office Department, and it is a regulation of the department now 
that wherever new delivery service is extended in any city in 
the United States the owner óf the house to which mail is to be 
delivered shall, in advance of the mail delivery, be required to 
put such a box in place. Now, that box ought not to be incum- 
bered with all. kinds of rubbish. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There are deliveries, I will 
say to the gentlemen in rural service where newspapers deliver 
their daily issues; and would the gentleman have it so that 
they can not Geposit those newspapers in those boxes that were 
put up for the purpose of receiving mail? 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the gentleman has reference to 
county newspapers? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
papers. x 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think that anything that is not per- 
mitted to go through the mails should be placed in any one of 
these boxes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid the gentlemen have 
used all my time; but this amendment should not be adopted. I 
think we would make a mistake if we should adopt an amend- 
ment here that permits a fine of a thousand dollars to be im- 
posed or a penalty of imprisonment inflicted if a person puts 
into a receptacle that is used for the purpose of receiving mail 
anything that is not intended to go through the post office. 

It seems to me it would be absurd. In our cities we have 
our little boxes at our doors, and men passing along distribut- 
ing circulars and newspapers deposit the circulars and news- 
papers in them. That is the very place to put them. They are 


The Clerk will report the amendment 


They may be daily news- 


not designed to go through the mails at all. The boxes are ours, 
They are intended for the reception of mail and information; 
and it is right that those things should be put there. 

In the country districts the boxes are put up along the road- 
way by the farmers and inhabitants of the rural districts for 
the convenience of the people, as receptacles for all kinds of in- 
formation, for notices of farmers’ grange meetings, and notices 
of church meetings, and all such notices are put in there so that 
the farmers and the people living in the houses can know what 
is going on and can be governed in their actions by the an- 
„ I think the gentleman’s amendment goes entirely 
too far. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would be willing to admit 
that the permission to put such matters in the boxes defeats 
the purpose of the department to collect postage for all mails? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe so at all. I do 
not believe that the class of information and pamphlets and 
circulars that I have referred to would go through the mail, 
although it may be possible that in some cases they would do 
that. But we are not running the Postal Service like a Chicago 
department store. We are not running this Post Office Depart- 
ment for the sake of making money out of it. We are running 
it for the purpose of disseminating information, and where 
information can be disseminated without a penny of cost to the 
Government we do not wish to derive any revenue from it. If 
that could be done all over the country, we would not have any 
post office; if the information could go out sufficiently without it, 
we would not have it. In all these offenses that are enumerated 
malicious intent is involved; yet by this amendment the putting 
of a notice of a grange meeting into a box, without malice of 
any kind, would be a crime, just the same as if a man should 
take an ax and cut down the box. I believe the gentleman 
from Illinois has a worthy purpose in view and has in mind 
the elimination of a real evil, but I believe this amendment is 
entirely wrong and entirely too far-reaching. 

Mr. MADDEN. I believe that the gentleman would concede 
that if a man deliberately put into a box something that ought 
not to be there he would be doing it willfully? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; there is not much to the word “ willfully ” 
by itself; if, however, something in the nature of acid or ink 
or some disfiguring substance of that kind is put into a mail box 
for the purpose of destroying the contents, that would be 
willful and malicious, but to put notices and announcements of 
grange meetings and church meetings in boxes at the front 
doors of people, erected there by the resident for the reception 
of circulars and information, and in front of the houses of 
farmers in the rural districts, I do not believe it would be out 
of place, and I certainly am opposed to the passage of such an 
amendment as the gentleman has offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN] is one of the best-posted and one of the most in- 
dustrious men on the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. His judgment is usually correct. But in the case of 
this amendment I am persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that because of 
his surroundings in a great city where crimes are so often com- 
mitted he is not fully in sympathy with the views, customs, and 
habits of the country cities and towns and the country itself. 
It is said that the post-office box belongs to the Government, 
and that the Government should have control over it. It is 
true that the Government ought to have control over the box 
in a sense, but 1 desire to inform my colleague that in the coun- 
try, where there is rural mail delivery, the boxes are very 
often left entirely open for convenience, so that any matter of 
use and information may be deposited therein. 

Mr. FINLEY. And they are owned by the patrons. 

Mr. FOWLER. They are owned by the patrons, who have a 
vested interest in them which should not be taken away from 
them by any authority whatever. Indeed, I know of boxes in 
the country which have been left open until the birds have built 
nests in them; and if you are going to impose a fine upon the 
depositors in the box you will have to extend it to the birds; 
and who would want to fine those beautiful songsters which en- 
liven the homestead of any man in the country? [Laughter and 
applause.] I am inclined to believe that if the gentleman had 
ever lived in the country he would withdraw his amendment 
and say to those people who are anxious to get any piece of in- 
formation that they can that they have certain vested rights 
which ought not to be taken away from them. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the procedure proposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] an English sparrow could not 
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get a fair and impartial trial in the country, and he is the bird 
that uses the mail boxes, 

Mr. FOWLER. Gentlemen in the city are not used to these 
songsters as we are in the country. Of course, as I understand, 
the amendment does not propose to deal with that question. 
But, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness I think this amendment 
is too drastic, and I trust it will be defeated. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it may be that this proposition 
is a little hard upon the rural free-delivery boxes. I do not 
know. For years the Post Office Department has been endeay- 
oring to compel people who live in the cities to provide recep- 
tacles for the mail, on the idea that it would hasten the work 
of delivering the mail. Many houses and apartments have little 
mail boxes at the entrance. People who engage in circular 
delivery in the cities have taken advantage of this situation, 
and in many places to-day, in the city of Chicago, and I doubt 
not elsewhere, it is impossible for the postman to put the mail 
in the mail box, because it is already filled up with circular 
matter put in by circular-distributing agencies. Now, there 
ought to be some way of preventing that. The people who own 
the boxes do not want circular matter. The circular agencies 
can distribute these circulars more cheaply by sending persons 
around with them than they can by sending them through the 
mails; and I have had, and I doubt not my colleagues and other 
Members from the cities have had, many protests from patrons, 
because it was impossible for them to have their mail put into 
the receptacles which they had prepared, because those re- 
ceptacles were filled daily with so-called circular matter, some- 
times almost printed books, put in by these distributing agencies. 
The Government will never succeed in getting the people of the 
cities completely to put in mail boxes until they protect those 
boxes for the use of the mail. Every once in a while the Post 
Office Department issues a statement that it will refuse to 
deliver mail in the city at any house where there is not a recep- 
tacle. I receive such a notice once in a while. I never had a 
receptacle except for a short time, and it became such a nui- 
sance, from the circular matter, that I tore it out and threw it 
away, and I do not propose to put in one until there is some 
sort of protection. Of course, I know that the bluff about not 
delivering the mail does not go. It is a pure bluff. I am old 
enough to know better, and have had experience enough to know 
that the Government will not refuse to deliver the mail. When 
it goes to the trouble of paying a dollar to carry a letter to 
somebody in Alaska who has not a mail receptacle I am very 
sure it is not going to refuse to deliver the mail because the 
carrier does not want to ring the bell. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not true that in all cities there are a great many 
apartments that do not maintain a telephone system or have 
a clerk in charge, and as you enter the apartment building there 
is a mail box belonging to each of the apartments, and there 
is also a bell connected with each apartment?’ Callers ring the 
bell of the apartment desired and if the occupant is in he will 
answer the call by talking through a speaking tube. If no one 
is in the apartment, the caller usually deposits a card in the 
mail box or a note that he may wish to leave for the person 
he is calling upon. Would the gentleman say that ought to 
be prevented? 

Mr. MANN. I doubt whether that ought to be prevented. 
Of course, it is true that the modern apartment building usually 
has these boxes. It is also true that there is a great protest 
now against the misuse of them. 

Mr. BORLAND. I assume it is true in Chicago, as it is in 
most cities, that they have city ordinances governing the dis- 
tribution of circular matter, and if it becomes a nuisance to 
distribute circulars in a certain way—for instance, if thrown 
on doorsteps or in hallways—the city can prevent it by ordi- 
nance; and the city could, by ordinance, prevent the distribu- 
tion of circular matter to apartment houses in the way whick 
has been stated. 

Mr. MANN. A city can not by ordinance prevent the putting 
of this matter in the mail boxes, That question has been 
decided. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care whether the gentleman agrees 
with me or not. It has been decided in our city that it could 
not be regulated in that way. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the distribution of circulars can be 


controlled by city ordinance, it makes no difference how they 
are distributed. 
Mr. MANN. That is another thing. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which . 


I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by inserting at : 
“ where such boxes are located in the 9898 ities 10 3006. 
000 population or more.“ 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to that because 
my city of Seattle contains a population of 310,000. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is simply this: I can readily realize that the use of mail | 
boxes in large cities for the distribution of circular matter and 
the defeat of the collection of postage by the Government is 
probably greatly abused, but in the country districts and the 
smaller cities no such condition exists. Especially is this true 
in the country. I know that the rural delivery boxes are used 
by people in the country who never go near the post offices and 
who sometimes live 8 or 10 or 12 miles from the post office ; 
they are used by school-teachers for the distribution of efficiency, . 
cards of scholars; and sometimes a farmer will send down by, 
some friend for an article which is deposited in the mail box ; 
as a matter of convenience. The farmers erect these boxes 
at their own expense, and there is no abuse of this kind in the 
country. If this amendment were adopted, it would work a great 
inconvenience upon the rural element of our population. On the 
other hand, I believe that in the large cities it is abused. So | 
far as the population of Seattle, which the gentleman says | 
is 310,000, is concerned, I, of course, made the limit 300,000 as 
an arbitrary limit, but if the gentleman wants to amend it by 
making it 250,000, all right. . 

Mr. BRYAN. I should want to put it at 350,000 or 400,000, j 
because Seattle will soon reach 400,000 anyway. | 

Mr. HOWARD. There may be a time when Seattle will 
dwindle to 200,000, so the gentleman had better put it down. 
But, Mr. Chairman, that is the purpose of my amendment, and 
I hope that the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois will 
not be adopted unless my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, there is no necessity for this 
distinction between cities of a certain size; in fact, there is no 
necessity for the amendment at all. It appears from the state- 
ment of the two gentlemen from IIlinols that the only pur- | 
pose of this amendment is to correct an abuse of the distribu- 
tion of circular and advertising matter by private distributing 
companies in the city of Chicago. That matter can be con- 
trolled in cities by ordinance. The cities license the distribut- 
ing companies, and can provide ordinances under which they 
can do business. They do not have to license these companies. 
The amendment would cut out in all cities of 300,000 and over 
what the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] spoke 
of—people going to call on some one in an apartment house 
where there is nothing but a small hallway with mail boxes 
with tenants’ name on them. If you do not find the person 
you wish, you put a card in the box and perhaps a message. 
That is done commonly in every city, and this proposed amend- 
ment would cut that out. 3 

Mr. HOWARD. I think the gentleman is mistaken; it does 
not affect that class of matter; it says “circular matter.” If 
the gentleman will read the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, he will see that that is a fact. 

Mr. BORLAND. The circular matter can be easily controlled 
by a local ordinance, and no amendment is necessary for that. 

Mr. HOWARD. They would have to engage in the business 
of distributing circulars. You could hire a small boy to dis- 
tribute the circulars. 

Mr. BORLAND. There could be no great evil growing out 
of the distribution of circulars by a small boy. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, so far as I know this 
amendment does not come with any recommendation from the 
Post Office Committee. 

Mr. BORLAND. The whole amendment ought to be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia wish to 
change the figures in his amendment? A 

Mr. HOWARD. Ido not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Src, 2 ane section 3938 of the Revised Statutes be amended: to 


read fi 
3 which can not be delivered by post- 


All letters as domestic 8 
t to th Office Department, and such as con- 
ve h 5 be recorded. 


held for a period of Boe ona yaar ay 8 į 


they have. not been be disposed of as the 
General may d 


“All other alte ne letters shall be disposed of without record 
and not held for reclamation.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, E move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting some information from the 
chairman. of the committee with reference to this section. Sec- 
tion 3938 of the Revised Statutes seems to have been entirely 
rewritten in this: bill. From the report of the Assistant Post- 
master General the purpose seems to have been to cut the period 
of holding certain dead letters from four years to one year. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask what was the purpose 
in rewriting the section in the manner in which it has been 
written? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know that I could tell the gentleman 
that there is any purpose except to put it in better shape. The 
purpose, the gentleman will understand, of changing from one 
year to four years is to prevent the vast accumulation of this 
matter. Much of the matter is valueless after a year, if not all 
of it, and it was thought best by the department to dispose of 
all of this matter promptly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that what I have in mind particularly is the first two lines: 


All letters of domestic origin. which can — 2 delivered by postmas- 


ters shall be sent to the Post Office Departm 

The next sectlon in the statute Lusi that where letters 
can not be delivered, if there is a return card upon the envel- 
ope, they shall be sent to the addressee. My query is whether 


mer Wasare 
letters * © which can not be delivered must be sent to 

tus Polt Office e e 
is in conflict with the present language of the next section of 
the statute? 

Mr. MOON. I think where the addressee can be reached. it 
will be sent to him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that a delivery? 

Mr: MOON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the only question I had in mind. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 23. That on and after July 1, 1915, the com 
rural letter carrier for serving a stan dard route of 24 over, six 
days in the week, shall be $1,200 per annum, payable — — on 
routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; om routes 20 miles and 

$ 8 mil less —.— 0 


nsation of each 
and 


routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on rooit. 6 miles and less 
d lena, than 6 miles, 


80. A 
rural letter carrier servin. on the 
basis for a route tenga ath and a 
carrier serving two triweekl hss shall be pai 
route one-half of the combined jo of the two routes: Provided, 
That, in the discretion of the Postmaster the pay of carriers 
who furnish and maintain thelr own motor hy icles and who serve 

utes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not 
SL 800 per annum, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“each,” in line 9, page 52, and add the letter “s” to the word 
„carrier.“ in line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 52, in line a striking out the word “each” and add- 
ing the letter “s” to the word carrier.“ 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this section involves very largely 
a section tliat was incorporated in the last Post Office appro- 
priation bill. At the time the last section increasing the sal- 
aries of the rural-route carriers was incorporated in the Post 
Office appropriation bill there was no demand for it at all on 
the part of the Post Office Department. In fact, the Postmaster 
General before our committee explicitly made the statement 
that while none of his employees, he believed, were overpaid, 
yet he believed they were all paid sufficiently high salaries, and 
he made no demand or any request whatever for any increase of 
salary. 

Congress, however, in its wisdom or unwisdom—and I shall 
not undertake to say which—increased the salaries of the rural 
route carriers $100 per year. At that time there were approxi- 
mately 43,325 rural route carriers in the United States, and 
that necessitated an appopriation of $4,325,000 to comply with. 


the law passed by Congress; But in the readjustment of the 
salaries of the rural route carriers, which took place on the 
1st of last July, the Post Office Department took into considera- 
tion certain additional equations that prior to that time had not 
been taken into consideration in fixing the salaries of the rural 
route carriers. Prior to the 30th day of last June the distance 
alone was the controlling consideration which governed the 
salary of the rural route carrier, 24 miles being fixed as the 
standard route; but when the Post Office Department on the Ist 
of last July undertook a reclassification of the salaries of the 
rural route carriers and to apportion the extra $100 per year 
which Congress sought to give them it added two more ele- 
ments, the weight and distance of the routes. It is true that the 
Post Office Department did not consume all of the $4,325,000 
which would have been necessary to carry out the express will 
of Congress, but in the reclassification it did add approximately 
$1,871,000. In other words, in order to carry out the idea of 
the reclassification, the Post Office Department took $1,871,000 
of the $4,325,000 which Congress had appropriated for that 


purpose, 

Mr. HOWARD. Did it not also add length of time, making 
it weight, time, and distance in the reapportionment? 

Mr. COX. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I thought there might be 
some question as to whether or not the Postmaster General had 
the power under the law to make that additional classification. 
On August 7,-1914, I addressed a letter to the Post Office De- 
partment with a view of seeing whether or not, under the law 
that was in force on the Ist of July last, the department had 
the power to take into consideration these other elements In 
the reclassification of the salaries of the rural route carriers. 
I shall not take the time to read all of the letter, but quote just 
this portion of it: 

I beg to inform you that the act of nag Ne 21, 1902 (ch. 563 — 
See eee Gene ee eee 
inreds i aaeh very compensation of em. 

The Post Office 8 or the Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department, at the request of the Postmaster General, replied 
that under the law which I have just read the Post Office De- 
partment had a clear right to reclassify the salaries on the 
Ist of last July, taking into consideration these two other ele- 
ments that have never been taken into consideration by the 
Post Office Department prior to this readjustment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Members of 
the House whether or not it is right to absolutely undo: every- 
thing that the Postmaster General has done, which will be done 
if the word “each” remains in the bill, because that fixes posi- 
tively and definitely, in my mind, an increase of salary of $100 
per year to each rural-route carrier in the United States? Be- 
fore this work was undertaken by the Post Office Department 
exhaustive inquiries were inaugurated by the department with 
a view of seeing how much mail was carried by the rural-route 


exceeding | carriers in different sections of the United States. It was 


found, and found indisputably to be true, that in many, many 
sections of this country the average weight of mail per day did 
not exceed 15 pounds. 

In many, many sections of this country the average weight of 
mails carried per day by the rural-route carrier was less than 
15 pounds. In many sections of the country it ranged all the 
way from 15. pounds up to 150 pounds per day, while, again, in 
many sections of the country, particularly in the West, North- 
west, and up in the New England section, they carry from 4,000 
to 5,000, 6,000, and 7,000 pounds per day, and yet they carried it 
at the same wage tbat the rural-route carrier got who only carried 
from 5 to 10 pounds per day. I believe this ought to be appor- 
tioned along the line of the amount of work that is done by the 
rural-route carrier, and I do believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its reclassification has done equal and exact justice to 
all the rural-route carriers. 

Mr. HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. COX. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does not the gentleman think distance ought 
to be the standard of measurement upon which the salaries. of 
the rural carriers should be fixed? 

Mr. COX. No; I do not. I think other elements ought to 
enter into. it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman state why that should 
not be the standard of measurement of the pay? 
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Mr. COX. Because if distance alone is to control, a man 
might by the use of a motor cycle travel 30 miles much easier 
and much quicker and much faster than a man would be able to 
travel the same distance who drove a buggy or used a two-horse 
wagon to haul that load. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does not that fall upon the carrier himself 
who has got $270 invested in a motor cycle, whereas he would 
have only $70, $80, or $100 invested in a horse? 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wish to ask the gentleman for information. 
Was I correct in understanding the gentleman to say that some 
carriers carried 6,000 to 7,000 pounds? 

Mr. COX. They do. 

Mr. BORLAND. A day? 

Mr. COX. They do. 

Mr. BORLAND. By what sort of a process do they carry it? 

Mr. COX. I do not know; but that is exactly what the in- 
vestigation disclosed that was put on foot by the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is a vast difference in the amount 
carried by different carriers? 

Mr, COX. Surely. 

Mr. BORLAND. Some carry as low as 15 pounds and some 
carry as high as 5,000, 6,000 and 7,000 pounds? 

Mr. COX. That is true. Some of the extreme routes in the 
northwest and in the northeast parts of the country carry from 
4,000 to 6,000 pounds and only get about $1,100 for their entire 
work. ` 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hope this amendment will not pass if the amendment 
bas the effect which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
says it will have. I have always believed that the distance 
iraveled by the carrier was the true basis upon which to fix 
salaries. Now, it seems that the Postmaster General disagrees 
with Congress upon this method of fixing salaries, and has 
added three other requirements for the carrier to fulfill before 
receiving the maximum pay provided for the carrier in the last 
Post Office appropriation bill, to wit, weight, number of pieces 
handled, and number of hours consumed in covering the route. 
Now, here is the thing we must not lose sight of, and it is 
very important to a man who is actually carrying mail on a 
route. For instance, suppose a rural carrier had only two 
pieces of mail and one of those pieces of mail was for a patron 
at the first box on his route and the other piece of mail was 
for the patron at the last box on the route and he had a 24-mile 
route. It would necessitate that carrier making that entire 
trip. Why? Because of the fact he is supposed to take up the 
mail deposited in the boxes and bring that in, and he is sup- 
posed to deliver the mail on that route. 

Mr. RUCKER. And suppose he had none? 

Mr. HOWARD. And suppose he had none, as suggested by 
my friend from Missouri. If he had not a single piece, he 
would have to go over that 24-mile route six days in the week. 
Now, it is easy to sit up here in Congress and talk about rural 
carriers being overpaid. I believe they are getting now a fair 
rate of compensation. I believe the carriers will be satisfied 
if they actually receive the compensation Congress voted them. 
I believe they are going to remain satisfied for some years to 
come, because the pay as now fixed is about what it ought to be, 
but when you take into consideration the monotony of the work, 
the covering every day of the same distance under changing 
conditions—rain, cold, snow. frozen and very bad roads—I 
think that distance ought to be the basis of pay, because it does 
not make any difference with a fellow when he is on the route 
as to whether he delivers 150 or 250 or 500 pieces of mail if he 
is on it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 

Mr. LLOYD. Does the gentleman mean to say that the rural 
earriers now are satisfied with the present interpretation of 
the law? 

Mr. HOWARD. No; I did not mean to say that. What I 
meant was—— 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman stated a moment ago that the 
rural carriers were satisfied with their present pay. 

Mr. HOWARD. That this law as now drawn, and as it will 
be if this word “each ” is not stricken out, will be satisfactory; 
then that makes it mandatory upon the Postmaster General to 
pay them the salary we voted them in the last Congress. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman states the rural carrier was 
satisfied. Of course he is not satisfied and has not been satisfied 
since the 1st day of July. 

Mr. HOWARD.. I meant this, if I did not make it clear: If 
the salaries of the mail carriers are predicated upon the law 


as it was intended by Congress when it passed legislation last 
year that each carrier should receive this additional $100. ; 

Mr. BORLAND. Assuming that there is a difference of from 
15 pounds to 7,000 pounds in the amount that is carried daily 
by different carriers, does the gentleman undertake to say that 
difference ought not to be taken into consideration at all in 
the fixing of the pay? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes; I think that difference ought to be 
taken into consideration by increasing 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD. In an isolated case, like my friend from 
Missouri has mentioned, I think it ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. I do not believe there is any rural carrier in the 
United States who is carrying, on the average, 7,000 pounds 
of mail a day. I think that is a dream that some inspector in 
the Post Office Department has had. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose it ran from 10 pounds to 1,000 
pounds? , 

Mr. HOWARD. That should increase the wages of the man 
who was carrying the 1,000 pounds and let the wages of the 
man who was carrying 10 pounds remain the same. Or abolish 
the 10-pound route. These routes are patronized or they would 
not have been established. And so, when you go to taking in 
the time element and piece element, and go around and under- 
take to predicate the carrier’s salary on that, you will continue 
to keep him up in the air as to what he is going to receive. 
And there is one common-sense principle upon which to predi- 
cate it, and that is the distance and the time it takes that man 
to travel that route. Now, they say he employs an automobile. 
If he does, he has probably $500 or $1,000 invested in it. That 
is his investment and not the Government’s. If he drives a 
slow horse, that is his misfortune; if he drives a fast horse, 
that is his good fortune. The carrier is the man that hears 
the brunt of the expense incident to the operation of his route. 
And I say, Mr. Chairman, that this particular word ought 
not to be stricken from the bill. It ought to be plain and 
unmistakable that the Government intended that these rural 
carriers have this $100 increase. And no man, be he Post- 
master General or anybody else, ever should have the right 
to vary the intention of Congress and divert a fund that we 
have appropriated for a certain class of our employees and 
ee it from them when we have said that they should 

ave it. 

It is threatened by some that if we allow fair compensation 
for rural carriers the service will be placed on a contract basis. 
Let me, in conclusion, sound a word of warning, be you Demo- 
crat or Republican: Woe unto the political life of him who 
destroys the efficiency of the farmers’ mail service. [Applause.] 
That is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to oppose the pas- 
sage of this section of the bill, but to make some observations 
that I offer to the House and to the committee for whatever 
they are worth. I have always been very friendly to this serv- 
ice. I believe the country people are entitled to it and that it 
ought to be maintained. I believe I was on the committee 
when, by a single vote, in the experimental stage of this service, 
the amount was raised from $350,000 to $750,000, and I have 
voted for the increase until it has reached the amount that it 
is to-day. But there is an end to all things, and there ought to 
be an end to the depletion of the Federal Treasury in the in- 
terest of any class of officials. That these men are getting now 
that to which they are entitled I have not the slightest doubt. 
But, as I remarked, I am not going, in view of the fact that I 
know that the southern carriers in the Southern States form a 
great part of the Democratic political machine in that section 
and in the Northern States form a great part of the political 
Republican machine, to let it change my opinion. I know it is 
very hard to run against one machine, but when you confront 
two you are in very great trouble. 

I want to make this suggestion: This great service, this valu- 
able service, a service that ought to be continued and not im- 
paired, is now losing to the people of the United States, if I 
recollect aright, about $39,000,000 of money per annum. In 
other words, if it were not performed we would save that much. 
Or, again, the benefits that come from it, so far as revenue is 
concerned—and of course that is not all the benefit as compared 
with the actual cost—produce a deficit of $39,000,000. The de- 
partment has said to you, and says in this very report, that if 
you are willing to let the department contract for this service 
instead of having it performed by carriers who hold their office 
for life at a fixed salary, they can obtain at every office in the 
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United States men who will perform the service as well and 
will give to the country as efficient service in every way as pos- 
sibly can be had for a much less sum of money than you are 
now paying. Im other words, they present to this Democratic 
House, standing upon a platform demanding economy and re- 
form, a proposition that if you will permit them to contract this 
service they guarantee to you a saving of from $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 on this item every year. 

I am not going into the discussion of the wisdom of the con- 
tract service as against the other service. I am not making 
observations to attempt to influence anybody on this side, but 
I want you to vote with your eyes wide open on this question, 
because you do not know what is coming after a while. 

Another thing, you are taking away, if you pass this section 
without the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana being 
incorporated, the discretion we place upon the Postmaster Gen- 
eral now on the question of salaries, a wise discretion that has 
never been taken from any Postmaster General heretofore. 

You say that every route of 24 miles shall receive a compensa- 
tion of $1,200. You speak in figures as to the shorter route, on 
down the scale. Now, let us stop and think about that for one 
minute. I do not care whether you are anxious to serve your 
carriers, your country, or yourselves—anyway you want to put 
it—and I am not censuring you about your position at all, but 
give you full credit in your desire to perform your service as 
you think best—but take it from any view that you want, and 
I submit to you as a common-sense proposition, one that a 
wayfaring man, though a fool, can see the point of, that if a 
man on a 24-mile route over a good road, who has 3 pounds of 
mail to carry on a bicycle or automobile, and can perform that 
service in three to six hours, ought he to be paid as much for 
the service performed on that route as the man who has to 
travel in a wagon over bad roads and be out 12 to 15—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON (continuing). Be out in the weather 12 to 14 
hours, and carry from 2,000 to 4,000 pounds a day? Now, any 
sensible man knows if you give those two men the same 
compensation that it is not just, that it is not fair. Therefore 
it follows that if you are going to determine a compensation 
for a carrier that is just, you must take into consideration 
the elements that affect the service; that is, the number of 
packages that he has to handle and the weight of those 
packages. Why? Because while it may take one man prac- 
tically the same length of time to travel the route as the other, 
he has got to handle packages that the other does not handle. 
They are more or less heavy and more or less numerous, and 
the time consumed is very much greater by one than the time 
consumed by the other. I suggest to you that you do not tie 
the hands of the Postmaster General along that line. It is not 
a wise thing to do. 

I am not going to vote against this section. As chairman of 
the committee, it is proper for me to state these facts. I do not 
care what you do about it. I am going to tell you as I did 
about the assistant postmasters. I am going to prophesy again, 
that if you do this, if you destroy this discretion of the Post 
Office Department, you take away the only protection the people 
have against the plunder of the Treasury along this line. The 
power that exists in the department under the general law will 
be sufficient to wipe out and put under the contract system 
more than half of the postal reutes in the United States if they 
want to exercise that power, which I hope the necessity may 
not arise to do. I am opposed to it. I want to retain the 
carriers. I want to retain the routes. I want to give just 
compensation. I want the country people to have the benefit of 
it. But if it is to come down to a question of plundering the 
Treasury of my country and turning over its revenues to men 
who do not perform service commensurate with value received, 
if it comes to the point where the judgment of the department 
must be overridden in the interest of any class of officials, then 
I want to say that I believe if the power exists under the law 
and the Constitution, the department ought to exercise it— 
and I do believe it—to discontinue these routes, in part, and 
establish the old post office again, and make it nonaccounting, 
so that practically it will be of no cost to the Government, and 
enlarge the power of the star-route carrier so as to give him, 
in effect, some of the powers and duties of the rural carrier. 
Then the service can be performed perhaps as well as now. 

I want to impress upon you the fact that I am not going to 
oppose this section. I am not going to make any objection to 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
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it. I know you are head bent—I might use another word with 
propriety—on passing this section. I know you are. But, as 
one who wants to preserve the rural routes, as one who has 
been interested in them from the very beginning of the experi- 
mental stage, and as one who believes it would be better to 
continue this service as it is than to discontinue it, I want 
to say to you that the Government and people can not afford 
to assent to the passage of such laws, because it will not be 
justified. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman prognosticate that if 
the Cox amendment is not passed, in a few months or years the 
Rural Delivery System will be under contract? 

Mr. MOON. No; I think if you continue to pass provisions 
of this sort the Government will be forced, under the power it 
has now, to abandon a lot of these routes, which will put you 
back to the star routes, which I would regret very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, let us under- 
stand exactly what is the force and effect of this amendment if 
adopted. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], the author 
of the amendment, and the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Moon] both say that the effect of it will be to continue present 
conditions. If this amendment is defeated, then, instead of 
having the conditions as they exist at the present time through- 
out the United States, of which the people as well as the car- 
riers are complaining, they will be prevented. 

The proponent of the amendment [Mr. Cox] said that by rea- 
son of the fact that the will of Congress in making the appro- 
priation at the last session of Congress was not carried out a 
saving of something like $3,000,000 was made possible, as that 
amount was not used. Congress appropriated so much to carry 
out a certain specific and well-defined purpose, and that purpose 
was to increase the salaries of the rural carriers in this country 
on standard routes $100 per annum, and upon routes of shorter 
length a proportionate amount. It was not only intended that 
that should be done, but Congress appropriated the identical 
sum of money necessary to carry out that intention and purpose. 
The Postmaster General, under rules and regulations which he 
promulgated and adopted in the Post Office Department, pre- 
vented the increase of $100 per annum by taking into consid- 
eration other matters, to wit, distance, and the weight and 
number of packages which the rural-delivery carrier carried 
along his route, and the time necessary for him to perform the 
service. 

Now, then, the question with you, my friends, the question 
with us all, is whether or not we shall have the intention and 
purpose of Congress carried out; whether our intention and 
purpose shall be adopted and shall be executed, or whether 
the construction of the Post Office Department shall prevail 
over the intention and purpose of Congress, which is well known 
by every Member on this floor. 

Now, then, the chairman of the Committee says that it is 
dangerous to take away this discretionary power from the 
Postmaster General and fix these salaries ourselves, Is it more 
dangerous to take it away from him than it is to take it away 
from the Representatives of the American people upon the floor 
of this House, who are charged with the enactment of the 
laws, and charged with the expenditure of the public funds, 
and charged with the responsibilities that rest upon them 
for the exercise of which they must go back to the people 
and be held responsible by them for whatsoever they do here? 
[Applause. ] 

Shall we have the purpose and intention of the people, ex- 
pressed through their Representatives. carried out, or is it more 
dangerous to take away from the people, through their Repre- 
sentatives assembled on the floor of this House, that power and 
vest it in any department? I prefer to trust the people and put 
the responsibility on the Representatives of the people, and when 
they speak and enact laws and put them upon the statute 
book and appropriate the money to carry out the execution of 
those laws the money should be expended for that purpose 
and the Representatives be held responsible who vote the 
appropriation. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. It is not a question of trusting the Representa- 
tives of the people or trusting the department. The depart- 
ment is as much a representative of the people as we are.. The 
point is this, that if you are going to leave the law on the 
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subject as it now stands and then make these changes here, you 
will have to repeal the whole law to destroy the power of the 
Postmaster General over the control of the rural routes, be- 
cause this section does not affect that in any way. It only 
affects the carrier. He has the power now. You are not at- 
tempting to take away from him the power to control the 
routes. If you want to tie the hands of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral completely and prevent anything being done except to in- 
crease the pay of the carriers before every election comes 
along 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Oh, we are not doing that 

Mr. MOON. You have got to do this: Not only take away 
from him all the power he has over rural carriers but over 
rural routes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Nobody wants to take away 
from the Postmaster General the power he has over his depart- 
ment or any part of it. No one on the floor of this House would 
do that. I have the greatest admiration and very highest regard 
for the Postmaster General. He is my strong personal friend, 
and I am his friend and he knows I am. I have known him 
many years, served here in this House with him, and I 
have the greatest confidence in his honesty and in his integ- 
rity and in the purity of his purposes and actions, so far 
as that is concerned, and he is giving the country a great 
business administration, for all of which I heartily commend 
him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I ask leave to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps the gentleman can throw a little 
light on this language. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds, I 
will ask unanimous consent that all debate upon this amend- 
ment and upon the section close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man yield five minutes to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close at the expiration of 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. FINLEY. I suggest that the gentleman make it 25 
or 80 minutes, There are several gentlemen who wish to be 
heard. 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection to giving Members all the 
time they want. If they want 30 minutes, let them say so; but 
the time for debate on this proposition has already expired 
under the rule. I am just proposing to extend it. If Mem- 
bers want 30 minutes, all right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I should like fiye minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MOON. That the debate be extended 30 minutes on this 
section and amendments thereto, and that the Chair control the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I have an amendment or so 
that I want to offer, in addition to this amendment which is now 
pending. If the 30 minutes are exhausted in debate on this 
amendment, then there will be no debate on other amendments. 
If you limit the time only on this amendment, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MOON. I do not suppose you want 30 minutes on this 
amendment? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. MOON. It is 20 minutes after 1 o'clock, and I will 
amend my request so as to require a vote on amendments to 
this section at 2 o’clock. That will give all the friends of the 
rural-route carriers a chance. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee state 
his request again? 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and amendments thereto close at 2 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close at 2 o’clock. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Let the Chair control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will control the time. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] is recognized for five 
minutes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to propound a question to the gentle- 


man from Mississippi. 
stands reads as follows: 
That on and after July 1, 1915, the com 


carrier for serving a standard route of 2 
the week, shall be $1,200 per annum, 


Under the amendment as proposed it would read as follows: 


That on and after July 1, 1915, the compensation of rural letter 
carriers for serving a standard route of 24 miles and over, six days in 
the week, shall be $1,200 per annum. 

I should like to know what is the difference in the meaning 
and what change is made by striking out the word “each” and 
making the word “carrier” plural instead of singular. If the 
gentleman can throw some light on that, I shall be glad to have 
him do so. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. As was stated by the gentle- 
man who offered the amendment, and also as stated by the 
chairman of the committee himself, the purpose and effect of it 
would be to permit the continuance of present conditions and 
the enforcement of such other rules and regulations as might be 
adopted in the future to fix the salaries of rural carriers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am frank to say that I can not see where 
the striking out of the word “each” and the making of the 
word “carrier” plural gives any discretion to anybody. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. We did not see the change in 
the old language when we put it in the last bill, in the identical 
language in which it was the year before, but still by rules and 
regulations the effect of that language as before construed was 
nullified and the purpose of Congress was not carried out. These 
gentlemen who stand behind the scenes, and who know what 
is occurring, and who have the information from the Post Office 
Department which we do not have, information which is given 
in the hearings before the committee, know the force and effect 
of the language which they offer on the floor of this House, or 
they would not be offering it. And as I stated a moment ago, 
the gentleman who offered the amendment stated that that was 
the purpose and object of it, and the chairman of the committee 
said the same thing. Hence he believes, and the committee be- 
lieves, that it will have that effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman's own construction of his 
amendment be true, then the compensation of rural letter car- 
riers for standard routes of 24 miles and over would not be 
$1,200 per annum. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It might not be, under the 
rules and regulations adopted by the Post Office Department, 
and we know it is not now under existing rules and regulations, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. That is the construction the 
gentleman from Indiana places on his own amendment, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes. Under this language as 
it stands in the bill, with probably one amendment, there would 
be no question and no doubt in the world but whateach and every 
rural-delivery carrier in the United States who travels 24 miles 
or more would get the $1,200. Therefore it is better to make it 
specific and definite, so there will be no doubt about it, than to 
put in words that would destroy the specific and definite pur- 
pose that we desire to express. 


There is another thing I want to call your attention to, and 
that is the word “standard.” If you leave the word “ stand- 
ard” in here, in my judgment the Post Office Department may 
prescribe what is a standard route of 24 miles by saying that 
a standard route of 24 miles shall consist of a route where the 
carrier travels 24 miles and carries so much weight and so 
many pieces of mail and takes so much time to do it. Hence 
I say that the word “standard” ought to be stricken out, and 
instead of saying “standard” route say “rural” route of 24 
miles in length, in order that we may ourselves define a “ stand- 
ard route,” and not leave it to the construction of some officer 
to whom the power of execution is delegated. Therefore I pro- 
test against the pending amendment, and hope you will vote it 
down. I will offer an amendment later to strike out the word 
“standard” and insert the word “rural,” in line 10, page 52, 
and if that amendment is adopted, then the bill will read “ the 
compensation of each rural letter carrier for serving a rural 
route of 24 miles and over, six days in the week, shall be $1,200 
per annum, payable monthly.” That will make it definite and 
specific and relieve it of every doubt. Let us vote down this 
amendment, and then strike out “standard ” and insert “ rural,” 
and the carriers will then receive $1,200 beyond question, as 
there will be left no occasion for construction or adoption of 
rules and regulations for it will be the law beyond a doubt. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


The language of this section as it now 


nsation of each rural letter 
miles and over, six days in 


1914. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the bill by striking out the word “standard” in line 10, 
page 52. 

Mr. COX. To that, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in that con- 
nection I desire to say that under the present law carriers who 
deliver the mail about the cities are paid $100 a month. These 
earriers not only do not furnish their own transportation but 
instead have it furnished for them at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. We see the carriers going about the cities with auto- 
mobiles and with horses and wagons furnished them by the 
Government. Not only do we see that, but we see carriers in 
the cities furnished with street-car tickets when on their 
rounds collecting and delivering the mail in cities. 

But when it comes to the rural service, the carriers are paid 
less than the city carriers and are required, on long routes, to 
keep two or three horses; and, in addition to that, are required 
to furnish their own wagons. In my judgment, it is a matter 
which resolves itself down to the fact that the city carriers are 
either paid too much or the rural carriers are paid too little. 
I do not say that the city carriers are paid too much, because 
the question arises in these times of the high cost of living 
whether or not a man can support his family upon less than 
$100 a month. Consequently, I have no fight to make on that 
proposition, but I do insist, and I think my position is right 
beyond all sort of question, that the rural carrier who receives 
$1,100 for the 20 or 25 mile route, and that route extending 
over muddy roads, where he has to change horses every other 
day, is not sufficiently compensated for it. 

I wish to strike out the word “standard” so there can be 
no sort of question as to what the right of the carrier will be, 
so that a Postmaster General or nobody else can juggle with 
that word “standard” and decide that it means that he can 
fix the salary for the route notwithstanding. 

I want to commit myself unquestionably to the policy of 
paying these rural-route carriers more, because they have to 
furnish their horses and wagons. I believe it ought to be done 
and I believe it will be done. [Applause.] 

I, for one, shall always be found endeavoring to preserve the 
efficiency of the rural service. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall only detain the com- 
mittee a moment. I usually rely on the committee and vote 
with the committee, and I intend to do so in the future; but to 
strike out the word “each” will again put this rural-carrier 
salary matter into the House to be battled hither and thither 
as a political football, and no one wants to do that. I think 
$1,200 is enough for a rural carrier—all he ought to get—that 
he ought to get that, and that we ought to stop right there. So 
long as you leave any question or doubt as to what the depart- 
ment is going to give them, we will have this trouble every time 
that the appropriation bill comes up. A year ago Congress, at 
the end of a long debate, intended to give the rural carriers $100 
a month. They are not all getting it. By the construction 
placed there by the Post Office Department they have not got it. 
‘As the bill is written, and as I understand it, the proposition 
in the Post Office appropriation bill as it now stands in the bill 
gives them that. Now, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
moves to strike out the word “each” and throw it again into 
doubt. I do not think it is good policy; I do not think it is good 
economy; I do not think it is what the bulk of this House, on 
both sides of the aisle, desires to do. I believe the great ma- 
jority of both the Democrats and the Republicans believe that 
$1,200 a year is not giving too much pay to the rural-carrier 
service. I believe that they will practically all vote for it when 
they understand it. They voted for it a year ago, and they will 
vote for it now. In conversation a moment ago with a member 
of the committee he said, “ If you strike out the word ‘each’ 
you will give the Postmaster General the authority to recon- 
strue it and to give what he thinks they ought to have.” Now, I 
do not reflect on the Postmaster General. I am more fond of 
him than of any other Democratic departmental official. I think 
he is making good; I think he will go down in history as one 
of the greatest Postmasters General we ever had. I think this 
is the only fly in the ointment in his administration—that he 
wants to keep tinkering and tampering with this service—and 
I do not think Congress is in sympathy with him. I think any 
time when we can have a square-toed vote, where Members 
understand the situation, they will vote to give the carriers this 
amount. 

It is the most appreciated service of any Government service. 
It is the one service that really reaches the rural community. 

Of course the Postmaster General is making good, Of course 


he is trying to save money; but the people do not want him to 


stint or even run the risk by stinting of crippling this service. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I am not a 
member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
but I do not know of any service that reaches so great a body 
of the people as the Rural Free Delivery Service. There seems 
to be an effort here—and I do not know that anyone is opposed 
to the system at all to largely cripple this feature of the Postal 
Service—and there has been a hue and cry raised here to 
economize along this line. 

Now, I think that might be false economy. I do not think 
the Post Office Department should be put on a paying basis if 
thereby you are impairing the service in that department. The 
Army and the Navy are not self-sustaining propositions, We 
spend about $250,000,000 for the maintenance of a great Army 
and a great Navy, and if the times portend anything—if cer- 
tain militarists have their way—we may double that amount 
in the near future. Nobody contends that the Army or the 
Navy should be put on a self-sustaining basis. The courts of 
the country are not a self-sustaining proposition. The Federal 
courts are not a self-sustaining proposition, and neither are the 
oo courts of our respective States self-sustaining proposi- 

ons, 

But we hear it everywhere said that we can save a few mil- 
lion dollars a year by abolishing the rural free delivery as it 
now obtains if we place the same upon a contract basis. The 
people do not want the Post Office Department put on a con- 
tract basis again; they do not want the old star route to be once 
more brought into vogue, or the rural mail service either over- 
turned or impaired. If the rural people see one thing more 
than another in the way of the Government coming to their 
immediate relief, it is the fact that the rural free delivery 
route reaches into every nook and corner of the Government 
where it has been inaugurated. To them that is something 
visible, to them that is something tangible. They can take that 
and seize upon it and appreciate it. They get their mail every 
day, and they can send to the town or the city and exchange the 
products of their farm for the goods they may buy from the 
merchants. I know that the Post Office Department down 
here is a friend of the rural carrier, and, with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], we are all very fond of the 
Postmaster General. I do know that he wauld not destroy the 
rural route service of the country nor lessen its efficiency, nor 
do I believe that any Member on this floor would overturn and 
subvert that great system, but if you want to raise a protest, 
so to speak, with the great rural population of this country, 
then abolish the great service they now have and put the same 
on a contract basis. We hear no contention made that the 
letter carriers of the city should be placed on a contract basis. 
Why make a discrimination between the rural-route carrier 
and the city carrier, who has no investment, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSON] a moment ago demonstrated? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman knows that there is not anything 
at all in this bill that proposes to put the rural-route carrier 
service on a contract basis. 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. There is this experimental 
scheme. 

Mr. COX. Oh, no. That went out on a point of order made 
by the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It went out on a point of 
order, but the chairman of the committee discussed it a while 
ago. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I know it went out on a point 
of order, but I will say this, that the proponents of this bill, the 
members of that committee, are largely in favor of subverting 
and overturning the present system and putting the same on a 
contract basis. I believe that was recommended by the Post- 
master General, for whom I have the highest regard. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not true that within less than an hour it 
has been urged by the chairman of the committee that if we 
do not adopt this amendment the Postmaster General will exer- 
cise his authority under the law and put at least half of these 
routes on the contract system? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. My colleague is correct in the 
main, as I understand it. I heard the statement of the chair- 
man a few moments ago. Mr. Chairman, it seems that whenever 
a little money dribbles out into the great rural communities 
of the country, and the country boys pick up a few extra 
sheckles here and there, we then begin at once to want to econ- 
omize, but we hear nothing about the other contractors and 
the other officeholders, whose sums in the way of compensation 
are fabulous as compared to that of the rural carrier. We do 
not raise our yoice in protest against those things at all, but 
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we say that because, forsooth, two or three or maybe five mil- 
lion dollars of money may be saved which now goes to the 
rural carriers it should be done, although we may impair the 


service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take issue with 
the great committee which reported this bill or with any mem- 
ber of that committee. 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman is not taking issue with the 
committee. We put it in. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know they are sincere in their purpose and 
have as much interest in the general welfare of the country as 
those of us who differ from them in some respects. Referring 
now to the suggestion just made by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. WIxco] in respect to the statement made by a mem- 
ber of the committee a few moments ago to the effect that 
unless the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox], one of the members of the committee, should be 
adopted, thereby giving certain wanted latitude, license, power, 
or privilege to the department, that the department would per- 
haps exercise the power conferred on it by law to annihilate 


the Rural Delivery Service, all I have to say is that the asser- | 


tion is astounding. The Postmaster General is a gentleman 
for whom we all entertain the highest regard; was recently 
one of our colleagues here, trusted and followed; and as Post- 
master General has no vestige of power except that given to 
him by Congress, unless it is obtained or taken by usurpation. 
I can not believe and I will not give credence to the threat 
implied in the language of the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that the Postmaster General of this 
great Republic would so far forget his duty to the American 
people as to become vexed and piqued because the Representa- 
tives of the people see fit to do certain things, and that, there- 
fore, in retaliation for that which he thinks we ought not to 
have done, he will blast the hopes, aspirations, and happiness 
of hundreds of thousands of American citizens. I do not believe 
he will do it. I say to you it sounds the death knell of Demo- 
cratic Postmasters General whenever he puts the ax to the 
roots of the rural delivery tree in this country. [Applause.] 

The people pay the expense, the people demand this service, 
and I tell you the time will come when every man, if he does 
not know it now, will know that the people are mighty and that 
in the end they must and will prevail. This Congress sought 
a year or more ago, whether rightfully or wrongfully, whether 
wisely or unwisely, to fix the compensation of rural carriers 
at twelve hundred dollars for every route of 24 miles or more, 
but by some combination of figures and facts, in some cases 
where the pay had been eleven hundred dollars, it was in- 
creased, not $100, as Congress provided, but $4 a year, and in 
one case $1 a year. Gentlemen, it will not do. Every time this 
question comes up gentlemen talk about economizing in the 
Postal Service, which affects the great body of the American 
people. Grant that we can save some money, grant that it would 
be more economical in this country to have the farmer cease 
following his plow and wend his way to the post office some- 
where to obtain his mail. The people in the country are entitled 
to this service as much as the people in the great cities are 
entitled to it, and I am making no warfare on those who live 
in the cities. Is the salary at twelve hundred dollars too much? 
Who says it is? I grant that it is unequal. I readily concede 
that if twelve hundred dollars is an adequate and fair compen- 
sation to the man who carries 25 pounds, then twelve hundred 
dollars would be wholly inadequate compensation for the man 
who carries daily, or even some days, 7,000 pounds, as the 
distinguished member of this committee said, though I am 
quite sure that he was mistaken. 

Mr. COX. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I was not. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman is certain about that, the 
query in my mind is why some enterprising man does not estab- 
lish a railroad to haul this immense traffic around. 

Mr. COX. If I am mistaken about it, my mistake originated 
in the Post Oflice Department, because that is the result of their 
investigation. 

Mr. RUCKER. I heard a gentleman yesterday read some 
figures that looked like somebody in the Post Office Department 
had made a mistake. 

Mr. COX. I have in my hand a tabulated statement of 500 or 
1,000 post offices. 

Mr. RUCKER. I eoncede that. But win anybody say that 
$1,200 is adequate compensation to pay for the service of carrying 
the mail on a 24-mile route, where he must sometimes carry 
7,000 pounds a day, enough freight to make three good two- 
horse wagonloads? 

Mr. COX. No; it is not; he gets more, 


Mr. RUCKER. ‘The time will come when such a case must be 
taken care of and he must be paid more. Now, the question is, 
Is $1,200 too much for an average route? I say no. 

Mr. FOWLER. So say I. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am not here pleading for the rural carrier as 
an officeholder. I am not here pleading for him or pleading his 
necessities. I am here talking about him from the plain, com- 
mon-sense standpoint of fair, even-handed justice between man 
and man. What must he do? Why, in the towns where the 
mail trains arrive early in the morning he must leave at 7 or 
7.80, and in towns where the mails come at 10 o'clock he must 
leave at 10.30 or 11 o'clock. In communities where the mail 
on through trains reach the distributing point at noontime he 
must go at 1 o'clock. He must perform his work in the fore- 
noon, he must perform it in the afternoon, and whether it is 
sunshine or rain, whether he is pierced by the cold blasts of 
winter or caressed by the balmy breezes of springtime, he must 
go, day after day. This last week, in visiting some of my 
friends in West Virginia, I daily saw a rural-route carrier 
wending his way over those mountain roads at 11 o'clock in the 
morning, just leaving town, with snow a foot and a half deep 
and the temperature below zero. He must perform that service 
and return to his home by nighttime. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I desire to say to the gentleman, in 
my town he would have to come at 7.30, and if the mail did not 
get in on time he would have to stay until 11. 

Mr. RUCKER. Or later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say there are two 
amendments to be put. Is it the wish of the committee to have 
the first amendment put now or to have both put at the conclu- 
sion of general debate? The amendments are not necessarily 
related to each other. 

1 ꝗ— McKELLAR. Can not we have the amendments read 
aga 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. Has every one spoken who desires to do so? Has 
general debate been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is debate exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; under agreement debate on this para- 
graph runs until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN, That will give three five-minute speeches, 
If members of the committee claim recognition for those three 
speeches, of course the Chair will have to recognize them as 
against other Members. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think I am as much in 
favor of justice to men who have to work for a living as any 
man on this floor. I want to see justice done to every rural 
letter carrier. I think, however, that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana is a reasonable amendment and 
will do no injustice to any man in the rural service, Now. let 
us look for a moment and see whether or not they are com- 
pensated as they ought to be. The men who carry the mails in 
the cities of the country as a rule are required to serve as long 
as three years as substitutes. During their substitute service 
they are required to report every morning at the post office for 
duty, and in the large cities, like Chicago, they are required to pay 
their fare back and forth, and the average earning power of a 
letter carrier during his three years’ substitute service amounts 
to 830 per month. At the end of his substitute service he goes 
into the regular service at $800 a year. He works himself up 
to $900, $1,000, to $1,100, and finally to $1.200. It takes him 
nine years of service before he reaches the $1.200 grade. It is 
true that he does not have to furnish equipment to carry the 
mails, but it is also true that the men who carry the mails 
on their backs in the great cities carry as much as 50 to 60 
pounds of first-class mail in a single delivery and at the same 
time carry anywhere from 5 to 25 packages of parcel post. 
There is complaint about this overloading of the men. 
Whether the complaint is just or not I am not prepared to say, 
but I think it only fair to say to the men who are engaged in 
the Postal Service of the country, whether it be city or country, 
that the Postmaster General ought to have some discretionary 
power. If you take away the discretionary power of the Post- 
master General he is a figurehead; he is a stalking horse; and 
any letter carrier can tell the Postmaster General what his duty 
is, and he has no power to resent a statement made by a letter 
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carrier. Now, it seems to me that there ought to be power 
somewhere to regulate. Let us see what the rules of the De- 
partment are to-day as to the rural carrier. Under the present 
rules of the department a man who carries a 24-mile route as 
a rural carrier gets $1,200 a year. If he carries a certain 
weight of mail, regardless of the length of the route—whether 
it is 4 miles or 24 miles—he gets $1,200 a year. 

If his route requires him to work eight hours a day, regard- 
less of the length of the route or weight of the mail he carries, 
he gets $1,200 a year; and if he carries on a route of more than 
24 miles, regardless of the weight of the mail, he gets $12 per 
mile per annum for every extra mile over 24 miles. Those are 
the rules laid down by the department. Can anyone say that 
they are unjust or unreasonable? Ought anyone to say that the 
Postmaster General of a great country like this, charged with 
the responsibility of conducting a department that spends one- 
third of all the revenue of the Government of the United States, 
should have his hands so tied that a rural letter carrier or a 
city carrier can tell him what his business is? For one, I do 
not believe he should. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, I will take just a moment of 
the time. 

On March 6, 1914, a bill which had passed this and the other 
legislative body was approved, giving, as this body understood, 
and as the other body understood, and as the chairman of the 
committee in charge of this bill understood, $1,200 to those 
rural carriers having 24-mile routes throughout the United 
States. A construction was placed upon that law absolutely 
adverse to that understanding by the Postmaster General. And 
this House, in order to make itself plain and understood and 
to instruct. the Postmaster General, later, on the 6th day of 
August, 1914, expressed itself in the passage of a bill which 
placed a construction upon the original law which had been 
passed and approved. That bill evidently came to the notice 
of the Postmaster General, but he has insisted in refusing to 
accept the construction of the two bodies that passed this law, 
and now is asking, through the pending amendment, to haye 
his discretion extended so that he may again place an unfavor- 
able construction on what is believed by a large majority on 
both sides of this House to be just and fair. That is a regu- 
lation providing that the rural carriers having 24 miles or more 
on their routes should have $1,200 per year. And I think 
instead of amending this so as to extend and continue that 
discretion, which has been used and operated against the car- 
riers of the United States, we should make it so definite and 
certain, as it is in this bill, that neither the Postmaster Gen- 
eral nor anyone else shall have any right or opportunity to 
misconstrue it through any discretion that we may see fit to 
grant him here. In this, our third effort, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should be able to catch our drift. It should be the pur- 
pose of administrative officers to execute the law as intended 
and expressed by the Congress rather than along lines of de- 
partmental policy or wish. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Cox] moves to strike out, in line 9, page 52, the 
word “each” and to add to the word “carrier” in that line 
the letter “s,” thereby amending this section. Although not 
clearly shown upon its face, it would vest in the Postmaster 
General similar powers which he has heretofore exercised. I 
have the greatest respect for the Postmaster General, and I 
know that he is endeavoring to make a splendid public official 
and to put the Post Office Department upon a self-sustaining 
basis. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] has argued that 
the Postmaster General should be given great latitude in fixing 
the salaries and arranging details as to the rural letter carriers. 

I represent a city district, and of course have no rural letter 
carriers there, but I also spend a part of the year in the country 
where we do have rural letter carriers. I am therefore much 
interested in their proper and fair treatment, because I ob- 
served from personal contact the arduous duties which they 
perform. 

I can not see why Congress should not fix definitely the 
salaries to be received by these public servants. The last ses- 
sion we thought we were fixing their salaries, and we appro- 
priated something like $3,000,000 to pay for this increase. The 
Postmaster General, however, so construed his powers as to 
eliminate the extra pay almost totally, and thereby retaining 
in the Treasury about $3,000,000 which Congress had intended 
to give to the rural letter carriers as increased pay. The Post- 
master General understoood definitely what Congress wanted, 
but he did not increase their salaries as was contemplated. I 
am therefore in favor of the bill as it stands, so that the rural 
letter carriers will know exactly what they are to receive and 


so that the Postmaster General will know from this bill exactly 
what Congress intends their salaries to be. Congress defines 
and fixes the salaries in the various departments of other 
public officials, and there is no misconstruction as to what it 
is intended for them to receive, and I can not see why the same 
definiteness should not be defined in this bill. 

Congress is a body which represents the great mass of the 
people. It is elected every two years. Its Representatives come 
in direct contact with the people of the country, and should, 
and do, reflect their views and wishes, and are directly account- 
able to them for the legislation which it passes. It is there- 
fore clearly the duty of Congress to fix these salaries and not 
to leave it to the Postmaster General, as has been done. 

I am proud of the fact that our Postmaster General has suc- 
ceeded in placing the department upon a self-sustaining basis, 
and for this he deserves great credit and the thanks of the 
people of the land. 

I realize that to perform the rural service as we are perform- 
ing for the people of the country costs about $39,000,000 in 
excess of what we receive in return in dollars and cents. I 
look upon the Postal System, however, upon a broad scale. It 
is the one department of the Government which is dear and 
close to the people. The expense in serving the mail to those 
sections of the country sparsely settled will probably not pay 
for many years to come, if at all, but the revenue received from 
those sections and cities thickly settled will abundantly pro- 
vide for the loss in the sparsely settled sections. We should 
therefore look upon the system as one great, governmental 
department, and so long as it will make its own expenses and 
perform its great duty with efficiency and dispatch I am quite 
sure the people of this country will not only be satisfied but 
yastly gratified as well, 

These rural letter carriers have considerable expense. They 
are compelled to provide their means of transportation and to 
deliver the mail each and every day in the year. While in 
the summer the work may be light and pleasant, in the winter 
it becomes onerous and very unpleasant. The roads in the 
greater part of the country where the mail is delivered by the 
rural carriers are not only bad in winter but often miserable 
and almost impassable. 

I received a letter this morning from a rural carrier in my 
State, who says that during the summer one horse will perform 
the work on his route, but that during the winter he is com- 
pelled to have two horses to do the same service. There are 
many routes in the State of Maryland, especially those in the 
mountainous sections, where more than one horse is required 
almost constantly. 

Mr. RUCKER. Most of them require two. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; most of them require two. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And some of them three. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. My friend from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] 
says three. We see, therefore, gentlemen, that the salary pro- 
vided in this bill is largely taken up by the expense of the 
maintenance of the equipment necessary in the work. 

I will say in conclusion, therefore, that I am heartily in favor 
of the passage of the bill as it stands, so that Congress will 
know that the rural carriers are to get the salary which it has 
fixed. The amounts are definite and certain, just as they should 
be, and as they are usually in all other departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, what I shall say voices the 
action of the Post Office Committee of the House. There has 
been some talk here about the committee amendments. The 
action of the Post Office Committee of the House is contained 
in section 23, as reported in the bill on pages 52 and 53. 

I am not one of those who wish to pay people more for their 
services to the Government than those services are really worth. 
I wish to say that when Congress at the last session passed the 
act that it did, everybody expected that the salary of the car- 
riers on standard routes of 24 miles would be $100 a month, or 
$1,200 a year. And I will state further in that connection that, 
roundly speaking, there are a hundred million people in this 
country, and 25,000,000 of them, comparatively speaking, re- 
ceive their mail at the hands of the rural carriers. No political 
party, I care not what the name of it is, will ever uproot this 
service. If they do, the life of that party will be short. 

Now, as to the question of economy. Let us see about that. 
It has been argued here by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mv. 
Moon], the chairman of the committee, that it is at the expense 
of $39,000,000, and that you may save that by abolishing che 
service. Yes. You could save $100,000,000 by abolishing the 
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Navy Department; you could save $100,000,000 and more by 
abolishing the War Department, and so on; but who wishes to 
do this? According to the reports of the department, the Postal 
Service is self-sustaining, and I want to see the man stand up 
here or stand up anywhere and tell his people that he wishes to 
make millions and millions of dollars out of the Postal Service 
for the general benefit of the Treasury of the United. States, 
and that he wishes to use the Postal Service for that purpose. 
He will receive stay-at-home orders. 

I am in favor of such economies as will in the end result in 
penny postage. That will come some day. It can not come 
now. Anyone who is conversant, anyone who knows: the condi- 
tion of the highways of this country at present will not vote 
for this amendment. In my country it has been raining for 
about six weeks, and the roads that are good ordinarily are 
almost impassable now, and I have had to go to the department 
and ask that the time limit be not called on carriers for that 
reason. Perhaps the work of those men in the summer time 
is easy and light, but in the winter it is onerous and heavy and 
burdensome. They do not get too much money. 

Now, speaking of the contract system, that is in the air, but 
it will not be, my friend. It is not in the power of any party 
in this country to overturn the Rural Free Delivery Service 
and place it on a contract basis. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It was defeated on the floor 
of the House in the Fifty-seventh Congress, and voted down by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want a minute for explanation, 
by unanimous consent. 

The . How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. MOON. One minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a minute. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIN go] and 
some other gentleman stated, I am informed, that I had said if 
the word “each” were stricken out we could then go to the 
contract system. I did not say any such thing. Of course we 
know that the words of the act do not mean that. If the word 
“each” is stricken out, it will not restrict the discretion of the 
Postmaster General as it will be restricted if left in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous 
consent for a minute in which to ask a question of the chairman 
of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If any carrier has 7,000 pounds or any 
other large quantity of freight to deliver, would it not be better, 
rather than reduce the salaries of all the other carriers, to hire 
a dray to carry his mail around in that instance? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; but that does not apply at all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It applies to all heavy cases, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, what is the status of 
the bill as to amendments? Are further amendments permis- 
sible? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman cam send his amend- 
ment to the desk. 

Mr. MANN. There are two amendments now pending; 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. It will be lodged at the desk and 
may be called up in its order. The Clerk will now report the 
amendments in their order. First, fhe Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 by Mr. Cox: 

Page 52, line 9, strike out the word “each,” and after the word 
Sa cartier add the letter “s. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first part. will be considered sepa- 
rately. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
asks for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from. Indiana now 
wish the second part of the amendment put? 

Mr. COX. No; I withdraw it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, line 10, strike out the word “ standard.” 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend that amendment by striking out the word “standard” 
and inserting the word “rural.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute for 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out. the word “standard” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “ rural.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute in the nature of an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Have we agreed to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 53, line 5, after the word “ annum,“ add the following: “And 
ee further, That no rural letter carrier shall be zeae to de- 
iver mail on Christmas Day. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Sec. 26. That the act approved May oo 1910 (ch. 255, 36 R. S., 41 
now carried in Postal Laws | and Regulations as sec. 931), be ‘amend 
so as to read as follows: Whenever the sender shall so request, a 
usenet shall be taken on the delivery of any . er mall matter 
sho g to whom and when and place where the same was on ae 
which receipt shall be returned to the sender, and be received in the 
courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that section. It is new legislation, not provided for by the rule 
that. was reported by the Committee on Rules the other day, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman. this section is the law now, ex- 
cept the words “when and place where,” on line 4, page 54. 
It was not included in the rule making new legislation in order 
at the request of the department. The department seems not 
to desire the section now, although they did, probably, in the 
first instance desire it, and I am glad to see the point of order 
made against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to address the com- 
mittee for 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] asks unanimous consent to address the committee 
for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. Who is it that wants to talk 20 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STeEENERSON] wants to address the committee for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I thought I had an arrangement with the gen- 
tleman to wait until some other matters were discussed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I prefer to proceed now. This is the 
end of the bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude this matter, 
anyway, before the gentleman speaks. I want to move to add 
to the close of this bill—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will suspend for the present. I want 
to be heard at the conclusion of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota will be 
recognized at the conclusion of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, after the words “ Navy mail 
clerks,” on line 17, page 53, I offer an amendment as follows: 
“All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TTTCCCCCCC wits the ps 
visions of thie 2 ace are hereby repealed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit my re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] asks unanimous consent to address the committee 
for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. I am not going to object, Mr. Chairman, but I 
thought there was a very positive understanding with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota to the effect that the 20 minutes he was 
going to take were to come after the 2 minutes I was going to 
take for myself and the 10 minutes that were to be taken by 
. the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Remy]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am willing to wait until the gentle- 
man does that, 

Mr. MOON. There is no objection to the gentleman speaking. 
It is just a question of the order of speaking. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am perfectly agreeable to that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the request, with the 
understanding that the time to be occupied by the gentleman 
from Minnesota will be occupied after the other gentlemen 
conclude 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, can we not 
finish up this bill? 

Mr. MOON. This is a matter that the gentleman will not 
object to when he understands it. It is a matter that ought to 
come in the committee, and not in the House, and when the 
gentleman concludes what he has to say I will move that the 
committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the public service 
of Senators and Representatives is hardly ever fully appre- 
ciated by the people they represent, unless it is possibly the 
services of that class of Representatives who maintain a press 
bureau for the advertisement of their official acts. I doubt 
very much, sir, whether we appreciate the value of the services 
of our own colleagues until after they go out from among us. 

As we are closing this bill, the last one in the making of 
which certain gentlemen on the Post Office Committee will 
participate, I feel it is due that I should acknowledge to this 
House the splendid, unselfish, and patriotic service, the courteous 
conduct and demeanor at all times, and the aid rendered by 
the Hon. SAMUEL W. Sirs, of Michigan; the Hon. THOMAS L. 
Remy, of Connecticut; the Hon. WILLIAM E. TUTTLE, jr., of 
New Jersey; the Hon. H. Rozerr Fow ues, of Illinois; and the 
Hon. Frank E. Wiison, of New York. [Applause.] During 
the years they have served upon this committee the chairman 
has been very much benefited by their advice and counsel, as 
have the other members of the committee; and as they go out 
of public life for the present I feel it is due to them that we 
thus publicly acknowledge their splendid service to the country. 
I trust that they may come back if they desire or that they 
may go into other public service if they desire it; because if 
the people lose the service of these men in some capacity, they 
lose some of the most faithful public servants who have ever 
acted in behalf of a great people. [Applause.] We will not 
forget them, Mr. Chairman, on account of the pleasant social 
relations we have had with them, nor can we forget them be- 
cause of the great good that they have done in office. [Ap- 

lause.] 

j I now ask unanimous consent that our friend, Mr. REILLY of 
eye may address the House for 10 minutes. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Remty] may address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, while not long 
on “ fare thee wells,” while rea that there is plenty in this 
busy House to do without taking up its time with swan songs, 
while knowing that Members who are to remain and are to 
come are of more importance than those who are to go, yet 
I can not permit this occasion, the passing of this great supply 
bill, to go by without a word or two of a somewhat personal 
nature and yet in a way related to this legislation. 

This is the last Post Office appropriation bill in the adoption 
of which I will take any part, for two years at least [laughter], 
because of a recent decision of what I think was a temporarily 
misled constituency [laughter], yet a constituency which I 
respect; yes, love—a constituency of which any Member of this 
splendid body, even those of far greater fame than I, might 
well be proud. A 

It is a real honor to be a Member of this House. It is high 
honor to be a Member for even a day; it is a higher honor to be 


a Member for a term, and higher still to be sent here year 
after year as many men on both sides of the aisle are sent. It 
is high honor, indeed, to be associated with the membership 
of this House for any length of time—a membership as high 
class, as honorable, as patriotic as any similar body in the 
world. Did I say similar body? Then change that, for there is 
no similar body. The American House of Representatives is in 
a class by itself. It is composed of men selected from the 
flower of the citizenry of the greatest nation God in His wisdom 
ever made. Able, honorable, and true, devoted to their coun- 
try, their duty, and their friends, fortunate is the man who can 
address them as “ My colleagues.” 

Among the great committees of this great legislative body 
stands the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, of which 
for nearly four years I have been a member. This committee 
has to do with the greatest service in the world—the Postal 
Service. It is closer to the Nation, the State, the city, the fam- 
fly, than any other. Without this service business would be 
paralyzed; without it modern society could not exist. Yes, 
indeed, it is worth while to be associated in any way with 
this wonderful organization, so truly and effectively described 
on the front of the beautiful new Post Office Building yonder 
by the station. 


Enlarger of the common life. 
of news and knowledge. 
Instrument of trade and industry. 


Messen ft sym 
Servant of ge og ee Gi 
Consoler of the lonely. 
d of the scatter 

[Applause.] 

This service carries the largest appropriation—nearly $322,- 
000,000—made by this Government, and it is a source of great 
satisfaction to know that it has been placed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. Yet if it were not, it would be worth all it costs. 
That it has been placed on the high plane of efficiency it oc- 
cupies is due in great part to the personnel, from the Postmaster 
General to the special-delivery messenger boy. 

It is therefore a source of keenest satisfaction to know that 
we have had some share in making that great army of faithful 
postal employees more contented and happy and thereby more 
devoted to duty, for the contented man, the one who feels that he 
is getting a square deal, is the efficient and devoted man. The 
most prosperous business concern or corporation is the one with 
satisfied help; the most successful government is the one with 
a contented constituency. Fair treatment and good wages make 
for loyalty, and a loyal corps of employees in every branch of 
the publie service is the best asset this country can have. 

It has been a pleasure and honor to have had something to 
do with the establishment of the parcel post and the postal 
savings bank. It is still greater pleasure and honor to realize 
that we also have had something to do with the improvement 
of the working conditions of the vital force, the bone and sinew 
of the Postal Service—the rank and file of the employees. If 
we had done no other thing than to have helped lighten the 
burdens of the men and women who toil for their daily bread 
in the service of the Government and to improve their condi- 
tion in life, the time has been well spent. I hope you will bear 
with me for a few minutes more to draw your attention to 
some of the commendable things that the Sixty-second Con- 
gress and Sixty-third Congress have done for these employees, 
and to urge my friends on both sides of the House who will 
be Members of the next Congress to guard them with care. 

The eight-hour law for post-office clerks and letter carriers, 
the 8 hours to be confined to a period of not more than 10 con- 
secutive hours, is, to my mind, one of the most beneficial pieces 
of legislation enacted by the Congress in recent years. Prior 
to the enactment of the eight-hour law, post-office clerks could 
be required to work any number of hours in any day and were 
not paid for any overtime, as there was no limit placed on 
their day’s work. The letter carriers were working under what 
was known as a 48-hour law, but it gave no protection what- 
ever to the men. Their schedules ranged over periods varying 
from 10 to 18 hours each day, and even when they were re- 
quired to work more than 48 hours in a week they were not 
paid for overtime. No consideration whatever was shown to the 
carriers, and the result was that the complaints became so 
humerous that the eight-hour-in-ten law was passed by Con- 
gress to remedy the unsatisfactory conditions surrounding the 
postal employees. 

The law which grants compensatory time to employees for 
services performed on Sundays, to be given on one of the six 
days following the Sunday on which work is performed, was 
another piece of legislation that was of great benefit to the 
Postal Service as well as to the postal employees. It has been 
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changed in this bill so that for the Sunday work in December, 
or during the rush of the holiday season, the compensatory time 
may be given during the succeeding January. 

The pay of substitute employees in the Postal Service was 
raised to 35 cents an hour for vacation and auxiliary work and 
40 cents an hour when substitutes were working in the places 
of regular employees off duty without pay. This legislation was 
also of material benefit to the service, as it gave the substitutes 
an opportunity to make sufficient income to keep them in the 
service until they secured positions as regular employees. 
Prior to the enactment of the legislation which increased the 
hourly pay of substitutes these employees did not make suffi- 
cient money to pay their living expenses, and a large percentage 
of them resigned from the service each year in order to accept 
employment where the income and future prospects were 
brighter than in the Postal Service. 

The antigag law which was passed by the Sixty-second Con- 
gress gave the postal employees the rights of which they had 
been deprived by Executive orders. Prior to the enactment of 
the antigag law an employee had no redress for any grievance 
other than reporting it to the official who was actually respon- 
sible for the cause of complaint. If an employee wrote to his 
Member of Congress and it became known to the postal officials 
it would be cause for his removal from the service. The anti- 
gag law not only restores postal employees to all the rights 
and privileges of which they had been deprived by Executive 
orders, but it also protects them in their positions by requiring 
that they be furnished with a copy of all charges that might 
be preferred against them, and they are given an opportunity 
to submit their defense in writing. 

The law which reclassifies and regulates the salaries of the 
railway mail clerks is also a piece of constructive legislation 
that will stand to the credit of the Sixty-third Congress. Many 
necessary reforms have been brought about in the Railway Mail 
Service which at the beginning of the Sixty-second Congress 
was in a chaotic state on account of the discontent among the 
employees, which was brought about through the so-called re- 
forms of a former administration of the Post Office Department. 

The rural letter carriers have had their salaries increased in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses by the enactment 
of legislation which was of great benefit to the Rural Delivery 
Service and the rural letter carriers. The pay of many rural 
carriers has never been commensurate with the work they per- 
form and the outlay in furnishing proper vehicles for the de- 
livery and collection of the mail in rural communities. I trust 
it will not be long before a law will be passed that will grant 
the rural letter carriers an annual allowance for horse hire. 

The enactment of the law passed by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress which grants compensation to postal employees who are 
injured in the performance of their duties or to the relatives 
of employees who lose their lives is in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. 

In looking back over the work of the past four years it is a 
source of great satisfaction to me to know that one has played 
some small part in trying to bring about the reforms above 
mentioned. My only regret is that through force of circum- 
stances I will have to lay aside this work which has been so 
pleasing because of the improvements that were being brought 
about in the Postal Service and of the benefit that they have 
been to the working force of that service. For the distin- 
guished and able chairman and members of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads I have grown to have not only 
great respect and admiration for the patriotic spirit shown by 
them when considering all the questions submitted to the Post 
Office Committee, but I also have a feeling of warm affection 
for each of them, on account of the noble and manly qualities 
of which I have learned while being associated with them. 

My colleagues, Democratic, Republican, and Progressive, I 
bid you Godspeed, and give to you out of a full heart my best 
wishes in all your hopes and ambitions. While I can not be 
with you to take part in the activities of legislative life, my 
thoughts for your well-being will always be with you. The 
friendships formed here will never, I trust, be broken. May I 
be permitted to say, now and in the years to come, with the 
writer of these sweet lines: 


Friends, though scarce, we sometimes find, 
Whose hearts are always true and warm, 
Who, like the ivy ‘round the tree, 
Cling closest {n the raging storm. 
Should sorrow e'er thy beauty sear, 
still I'll feel for thee; 


Such friendshi 
d when thou think'st of friend sincere 


I trust you will remember me. 
[Applause. ] ` > 
During the delivery of the foregoing, the time of Mr. REILLY 
of Connecticut having expired, at the request of Mr. Moon and 
Mr. Mappen leave was given him to conclude his remarks, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
SrEENERSON] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have already pointed 
out that the war in Europe has been put forth by the present 
administration as the justification for the withholding of needed 
mail facilities in rural districts and for the proposal to reduce 
expenses by substituting a contract service for the present 
Rural-Delivery Service, and also for the advancement of the 
new policy of making the Postal Service contribute to the gen- 
eral support of the Government. The claim is that the war 
has shut off imports, and thereby reduced customs revenues. 
President Wilson, in his address to Congress on September 4, ~ 
asking for the war-reyvenue law, used this language: 

During the month of August there was, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year, a falli off of $10,629,538 in the 
revenues collected from customs. A continuation of this decrease in 
the same proportion throughout the current fis 


cal year would probably 
mean a loss of customs revenues of from sixt 


to one hundred millions. 
I need not tell you to what this falling off due. It is due in chief 


yore not to the reductions recently made in the customs duties, but 
o the great decrease in importations, and that is due to the extraordi- 
nary extent of the industrial area affected by the present war in 
Europe. 

This statement—that there is a decrease in importations—has 
been repeated during the debate on this bill on this floor and 
is found in the official communications of the Post Office De- 
partment to Co 

I want to call attention to the fact that the President com- 
pares the falling off in reyenue under the Underwood law with 
the receipts under the Payne law. Of course he overlooks the 
slight difference in the rates of duty. He should have remem- 
bered that his party, and especially he as the candidate, prom- 
ised the people a downward revision, and that they gave us a 
downward revision, and that therefore, unless the importations 
were very largely increased, necessarily the receipts from cus- 
toms would be diminished. In his campaign letter to Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD a month later he went still further and said that it was 
the war, and nothing but war, that caused the falling off in reve- 
nues from customs receipts. Now, what are the facts? The 
official figures are now before us. They were not fully before 
us at the time of the discussion of the war-revenue bill. 

I hold in my hand a document issued by the Department of 
Commerce, the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
the United States. 

The October number has recently been issued; we have not 
yet got the November or the December number. On the first 
page containing the tables we find the following total imports 
of merchandise for October, 1913, $132,149,302. For October, 
1912, $138,880,850, an increase for one month of about $6,000,000. 
I find in the column 10 months ending October, 1914, the total 
imports of merchandise were $1,548,531,394. For the same 10 
months of 1913, $1,460,364,000, or $88,196,921 more during the 
first 10 months of calendar year 1914 than for the correspond- 
ing period the year before. 

These 10 months I call to your attention were the first 10 
months that the Underwood law was in effect. It was not in 
full effect until the Ist of March. It took effect as to wool in 
January. So you see that instead of there being a falling off in 
imports there has been an increase in imports of over eighty 
millions in 10 months. I have the figures which I got by tele- 
phone from the Department of Commerce as to the receipts 
and imports for November, the month just past. I find that the 
total imports of merchandise for the last month, November, 
1914, $126,467,907, and the duties from customs $16,924,408. 

Now, if we had a similar amount of importations for Decem- 
ber, and they will be much larger from the preliminary figures 
I have received, there will be $252,935,814, or in round numbers 
additional two hundred and fifty-three millions for the two 
months completing the calendar year of 1914, and will make 
the total imports of merchandise for the 12 months $1,801,531,- 
894, as against $1,793,138,480 for calendar year 1913, or $8,392,- 
914 more for 1914 than 1913. 

Where, then, is the contention that the war in Europe has 
diminished the imports? The contention is simply a fallacy 
and not true. You may excuse a man in the excitement of a 
campaign for exaggeration; you can excuse a candidate for 
telling a whopper just before election; but now that the cam- 
paign is over and the official records are available it seems to 
me that you ought to cease repeating the statement and come 
back to facts. 

Now, as a ground for explaining the embarrassed condition 
of the Treasury and the deficit, the conclusion has been drawn 
that the revenues from customs were disappointing to the Demo- 
crats. There never was a greater fallacy. How much revenue 
did you expect from the Underwood law? You have got within 
a small fraction of what was predicted for it. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 30, 1913, page 5233, from 
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Mr. Unperwoop’s final speech on the conference report. He 

said: 

Tue income tax, leaving out those features that relate to the tax on 

corporations, will produce above $83,000,000. The corporation part of 

the income tax included in the bill, it is estimated, will produce 

8 The customs taxes for the year 1915 are estimated to pro- 
luce $249,000,000. 

Taking the other sources of revenue that the Government now has 
and adding to them the income tax and the customs laws that are 
affected by this bill, it will „ for the fiscal year 1915, according 
to our mates, $1,026,000,000 ; and if the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment do not exceed $i 008,000,000, which is the estimate that will 
cover the expenditures of the Government for that year, the bill will pro- 
duce a surplus revenue of $18,000,000, which the committee considers as 
a safe balance on the right side of the ledger. 

Mr. UNDznwoop says that in the fiscal year it will produce 
$249,000,000. Well, the Payne bill produced $318,000,000, so 
there was expected to be a decline. When you passed the Un- 
derwood law you expected there would be $249,000,000 revenue 
instead of $311,257,348, which was the amount collected in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, so that you can not lay that to 
the war. You are not disappointed as to the income produced 
by the Underwood law, because you expected it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

So, putting the total customs duties collected for the first 
10 months of 1914, as given in the October summary, of $209,- 
000,000, and adding $16,924,408, customs receipts for last month, 
and a similar amount for this month, you will have $243,418,045, 
only $5,581,955 less than Mr. UNDbznwoop's estimate, or practi- 

_eally the same as his estimate. 

If you calculate that December will produce only as much as 
November, then the difference would certainly not be in excess 
of $6,000,000 less than the estimate of Mr. UNDERWOOD at th 
time he spoke on the conference report. ' 

Now, then, what justification have you, what justification did 
the President have, for blaming the war in Europe for the lower 
customs revenue when you are getting the revenue that you 
expected? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Where is the Democratic blunder that has brought embarrass- 
ment upon us which necessitates the recommendation of destroy- 
ing the rural service and bleeding the Postal Service to support 
the Government? The blunder consisted not i. misfiguring the 
income from tariff but from other sources. These are official 
figures, and you all can find them in Monthly Summary for the 
months referred to. I will insert the page from the October, 
1914, Summary, where it gives the imports for the first 10 
months of the calendar year 1914 and also the ad valorem rate 
on dutiable and on all imports for the respective periods. The 
rate for 1912, under the Payne law, was 39.54 per cent on dutiable 
and 18.80 per cent on total imports, and about the same for 
1913, while in the 10 months of 1914 the rate under the new law 
was only 85.02 per cent on dutiable and 13.53 per cent on total 
imports. For October, 1914, the rate on total imports was only 
11.78 per cent. 

The blunder was in the income tax. You fell short $51,000,000, 
the difference between $122,000,000, which you estimated you 
would get from the corporation and income tax, and the 
$71,386,156 which you actually got from that source. You fell 
short more than $51,000,000, and that is the chief element which 
causes embarrassment in the Treasury. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means estimated that your appro- 
priations would be $1,008,000,000. That was for the fiscal year 
1915—the current year. What were they? I have the Book of 
Estimates, issued by the Treasury Department, and there is no 
guesswork. about this. The total appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1915 were $1,094,168,102.38. He estimated that you were 


going to appropriate $1,008,000,000, and you appropriated 
$86,000,000 more than you said you would. There was another 
blunder. The appropriation of $1,094,168,102.38 for the fiscal 
year 1915, instead of $1,008,000,000, as you said you proposed to 
appropriate, and the falling short of the income tax and the 
corporation tax in the sum of $51,000,000 is the cause of your 
trouble. What would haye been the result if you had had the 


Payne rates? It has been demonstrated to a mathematical cer- 
tainty. The rate under the Underwood law, applied to the free 
and dutiable goods together, was, 13.53 per cent, a little over 134 
per cent, for the first 10 months of the calendar year 1914, but 
only 11.78 per cent for October. This is also given in this same 
publication issued by the Department of Commerce for the very. 
period in question. Under the Payne law the rate was 18.34 
per cent for 1913. How could you expect to get as much money 
when you collected only 13} per cent ad valorem on the total 
amount of importations, instead of 18} per cent? It seems to 
me it is entirely unjustifiable to expect anything of that kind. 
If you apply—and this is relevant because of the address of the 
President on September 4—the Payne duties, you would have 
had, according to my calculation—and you can calculate it 
yourself—about eighty-six or eighty-seven million dollars more 
of customs revenue on the same importations that actually came 
in than you obtained. It could not be a surprise to a sane man 
that you got less on substantially the same amount of imports 
under a lower than a higher rate. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprrwoop] estimated the falling off of revenue 
very closely. He can not be surprised or disappointed, for he 
predicted the result very closely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. ; 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. So that the cause of all of this trouble 
in the Treasury, this falling off of the available balance from 
$144,000,000 to a little over $66,000,000, as it is to-day—the 
excess of expenditures over receipts which we are now experi- 
encing—is directly due to the decrease of customs receipts 
under Democratic tariff legislation, and not to accident, not 
to war. It is due to miscalculation as to the amount of income 
to be derived from the income and the corporation tax; and 
to the large—I will not say extravagant—appropriations— 
$86,000,000 more than you officially estimated you would appro- 
priate. Therefore, it seems to me, it is about time that the 
leaders of the Democratic Party should acknowledge the truth. 
You may as well do it now as later, because sooner or later 
you will have to acknowledge that these are the facts, that 
these are the causes for the falling off of income—miscalcu- 
lation, blunder; not any misfortune because of the war. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] It is important for the people 
to know, because the war came along and we can not end it. 
If our difficulties in the Treasury were due to the war, we 
would have to submit, and perhaps it would be justifiable to 
resort to bleeding the postal receipts to support the Govern- 
ment; but, seeing that the cause is not the war in Europe, but 
is Democratic blundering in legislation, then that is a canse 
that can be removed. [Applause on Republican side.] And, 
gentlemen, it will be removed by the people, and you may as 
well acknowledge that you were mistaken and be honest and 
candid and fair on this proposition. [Applause on the Republi- 
ean side.] 
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the tariff law of 1913, with the fourth day of the month. 
$13,665,000, are with ber totals.] 


sub to revision. 
The entries atthe test 
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Figutes for October, 1913, include only entries under 
three days of the month 


the law of 1909, amounting to, approximately, 


Groups. 
IMPORTS, 

Free of duty: Dollars. Per ct. 
Crude materials for use in manufacturing. 38,012, 461 50. 73 
Fi in crude condition, and food animals... 18, 700, 188 19. 44 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured .......... 5,399, 883 1.28 
Manufactures for further use in 13, 803, 207 16,95 
10, 580, 865 10.34 
447, 1.25 
100. 00 


Ten months ending October 
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Monthly summary of foreign commerce of the United States, October, 1914—Continued. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—SUMMARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—continued. 


Groups. 


ntrokrs continued. 
Dutiable: 
Crude materials for use in manı 


32, 678, 
68, 824, 465 
721, 137 


Ten months ending October— 


1914 


- Dollars. Per ct. “ Per Dollars. Per ct. 
111,560,797 | 15.98 | 91,028,299 13. 62,914,207 10.51 
37,639,959 | 5.39 28.578,80) 4. 29,753,359 | 4.97 
171,973,679 | 24.63 | 156,491,769 28. 176, 720,569 | 29.53 
124,638,840 17-85 | 134,608,391 | 19. 78,753,213 | 13.16 
249,040,959 | 35.66 252,849,172 38, 245, 432,461 | 41.02 
3,423,019 | 4 3,979,541 4, 836, 155 8¹ 
608, 278, 183 100.00 677,528,981 | 100. 
523,758,098 | 34.66 | 495,713,049 
195,586,702 | 12.94 | 165, 400, 460 
182, 405,683 | 12.08 | 166,007,573 
262, 459,913 | 17.37 197, 
333,070,079 22.05 333,670,521 
13,602,240 | 90 11,249,038 

100. 00 1, 460, 334, 373 

53.78 


30.49 | 552,654,073 | 27.99 | 230,411,330 | 14.13 
5.35 | 150,590,870 | 7.62 | 395,003, 21.21 

13.41 | 266, 569, 13.50 | 187,677,403 11. 51 
17.43 | 338,975,547 | 17.17 290,880,629 | 17.83 
658, 33.37 | 519,544,574 | 31.85 


-35 7,007, 710 47 


100. 00 1, 631, 105, 315 100. 00 

— — — ———— PPP m ——— Se = 

Forel; i 
N AA 1,633,613 | 57.15 3,208,406 | 73.33 18,582,270 | 61.16 18,921,617 | 61.31 19,817, 547 62. 55 

. 1,224,417 | 42.85 1,166,848 | 23.67 11,801,753 | 38.84 11,935,940 | 38. 69 11, 883, 757 37.45 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a service in this House for 20 
years is a long service, and I think I would be neglectful if I 
did not express on behalf of this side of the House, and I think 
the whole House, our regret at losing one of the most genial 
and earnest and honest Members of the House, the ranking 
Republican on the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. Siro]. [Ap- 
plause.] Modest to a degree, earnest and faithful, he has en- 
deared himself to the hearts of all who knew him here, and 
wherever he may be in life he carries with him the respect and 
the best wishes of the Members of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the pending Post Office appropriation bill con- 
tains a large amount of legislation, in the main, if not entirely, 
good reform legislation. The Postmaster General was for many 
years a Member of this House and received his training in 
governmental affairs here, and while there is and necessarily 
will be at different times and from different quarters criticism 
of the Post Office Department, I am unwilling to let the occa- 
sion go by without saying that I think this former Member of 
this House, Postmaster General Burleson, is handling himself in 
that office at the head of that great department in a wonderfully 
Satisfactory manner. [Applause.] x 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
_the Clerk be instructed to renumber the sections of the bill so 
that they may follow in proper numerical order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now arise and report the bill to the House with the yarious 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 


-- 8,381, 540,708 |- 


The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 19906, the 
Post Office appropriation bill, and had instructed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. ) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage, 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. É 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was orđered to be engrossed and reađ 
a third time, was read the third time. 7 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
bill with instructions. $ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit with instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. STEENERSON moves to recommit the bill H, R. 19906 to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads with instructions to report the 
same back with the following amendment: 


After line 8, on page 5, insert the following: 

“For compensation to assistant . at first and second class 
post offices, 5, at not exceeding Fe: each; 42 at not exceding $3,000 
each ; 10 at not exceeding $2, each; 5 at not exceeding $2,000 each; 
16 at not exceeding $1, each; 45 at not ex: „S800 each; 95 at 
not exceeding $1,700 each; 150 at not exceeding 71.00 each; 180 at 
not exceeding $1,500 each; 150 at not exceeding $1,400 r 
not 3 $1,300 each; 560 at not exceeding $1,200 each; 525 
at not exceding $1,100 each; 300 at not exceding $1,000 each; at 
not exceeding 100 at not exceeding $800 each; in all, 


each ; 
$3,200,000. 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
dered. 8 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

pes SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota demands a 
division. d 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. f 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the yeas and nays. 
Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Thirty-two gentlemen have 
ee on the demand for the yeas and nays, not a sufficient 
number. ; 
P Mr. MANN and Mr. STEENERSON. The other side, Mr. 

peaker. 

The SPEAKER. The other side is demanded. Those opposed 
will rise and stand until counted. Seventy-three gentlemen 
have risen in the negative 

Mr. MANN. That would give the yeas and nays, and as a 
matter of convenience, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before the gentleman makes the point 
of no quorum I would like to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. MANN. I withhold the point of no quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Sat- 
urday next, so that Members may have their customary New 
Year's holiday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet.on Saturday. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman from Alabama have any doubt that the 
House will work to-morrow if this request is not granted? 
Some of us think it will. This is about the shortest session we 
could possibly have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the House would work to-mor- 
row, but I do not know whether we will have a quorum, and 
probably will work, but I will say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina it has been customary always to adjourn over New 
Year’s Day. I think the appropriation bills are in better condi- 
tion and further advanced now than at any other time. I make 
this request as a matter of usual custom, and I do not think 
there is any danger of the House not getting through with the 
appropriation bills at the present time. 

Mr. MANN. It will not advance business by having a meet- 
ing to-morrow or on Saturday, even, but will simply discom- 
mode a large number of Members, and progress will not be 
made by it. That side will lose a lot of cooperation on this 
side—— 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama if it is not usual for the House not to reconvene until 
after the first Monday of the new year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; we have taken less holiday this 
year than ever before. As far as I am personally concerned, 
I have no desire in the matter 

Mr. FINLEY. My sole purpose in asking the question was 
that I had in mind possibly the appropriation bills coming up 
and general debate could be had, and that would be gotten 
through with. I shall not object, however. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not get through announcing 
the result of the demand for the yeas and nays. There are 
32 in favor and 73 against, and 32 is a sufficient number. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I made the point of order of no 
quorum as a convenience to Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
made the point of order that there is no quorum present, and 
evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
l at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. < 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 68, nays 150, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 208, as follows: 


; YEAS—68. 
Bell, Cal. Bryan Cooper Curr: 
Browne, Wis. Burke, S. Dak. Cramton Danforth 
Browning Campbell Crosser Dillon 


LII——53 


Falconer tin anahan 
Gillett Kelley. Mich Morgan, Okla 
Green, Iowa Kelly, Pa. elson 
Greene, Vt. Kennedy, R. I. Nolan, J. I 
Hamilton, Mich. ettner orton 
Hawley ess, Pa. Parker, N. J, 
Hayes Kindel Patton, Pa 
He n Kinkaid, Nebr. Plumley 
Him Konop ogers 
Howell Lafferty Rupley 
Humphrey, Wash, La Follette Scott 
Johnson, Utah Lenroot Seldomridge 
ohnson, Wash. McLaughlin Sinnott 
Kahn MacDonald Sloan 
NAYS—150. 
Abercrombie Finle Lesher - 
Adair Fitzilenry Lever 
Adamson Flood, Va. Lewis, Md. 
Alexander Foster Linthicum 
Ashbrook Fowler loyd 
Aswell Francis Lonergan 
Baker Garner McKellar 
Bathrick Garrett, Tex. Madden 
Beakes erry Maguire, Nebr. 
Bell, Ga. ill Mitchell 
Blackmon Gilmore Montague 
her Gittins oon 
8 8 Ark 3 
a ray oss, Ind, 
Brown, N. Y. Gudger Murray 
Buchanan, III. Hamlin Oldfield 
Buchanan, Tex. Hard Padgett 
ulkley ppl age, N. C. 
Bur; Harrison Park 
Byrnes, S. C. Hay Post 
Byrns, Tenn. Hayden Pou 
8 Miss. ae m = 1 
araway enry a 
rter Hill Rainey j 
Church Holland Raker 
Collier Howard Rauch 
Connelly, Kans. Hoxworth Rayburn 
Cox Hull Reilly, Conn 
Cullop Humphreys, Miss. Reilly, 
Dent Igoe Rouse 
Dickinson Jacoway . Rubey 
Dies Johnson, Ky. Rucker 
Donovan Johnson, S. C. Russell 
Doolittle Kennedy, Conn. Saunders 
Dupré Kent Shackleford 
Evans Key, Ohio Sherwood 
Fergusson 1 Sims 
Ferris Lee, Pa. Small 
ANSWERED PRESENT—2. 
Mann Shreve 
NOT vOTIN G- 208. 
Alken Deitrick Hart 
Ainey Dershem augen 
Allen Difenderfer Heflin 
Anderson ixon Helvering 
Ansberry Donohoe Hensley 
Anthony Dooling Hinebaugh 
Austin Doremus Hobson 
Avis Doughton Houston 
Bailey Driscoll Hughes, Ga. 
ltz Drukker Hughes, W. Va. 
Barchfeld Dunn Hulings 
Barkley Eagan Jones 
Barnhart Eagle Keister 
Bartholdt Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa 
Bartlett Edwards Kinkead, N. J. 
Barton Elder Kitchin 
Beall, Tex. Esch Knowland, J. R. 
rchers Estopinal Korbly 
Bowdle Fairchild Kreider 
Britten Faison Langham 
rockson Farr Langley 
Brodbeck ess Lazaro 
Brown, W. Va. Fields Lee, Ga. 
Bruckner Fitzgerald L'Engle 
Brumbaugh Floyd, Ark. Levy 
Burke, Pa Fordney Lewis, Pa. 
Burke, Wis, Frear Lieb 
Burnett French Lindbergh 
Butler Gallagher Lindquist 
Calder Gallivan Lobeck 
Callaway Gard Lott 
Cantor Gardner Logue 
Cantrill Garrett, Tenn McAndrews 
Carew George McClellan 
Carlin Glass McGillicudd 
Carr Godwin, N. C. McGuire, Okla. 
Cary oeke McKenzie 
Casey Goldfogle Mahan 
Chandler, N. Y. ‘ood Maher 
Clancy Gordon apes 
Clark, Ela. Gorman Martin 
Claypool Goulden Metz 
Cline Graham, III. Miller 
Coady Graham A Mondell 
Connolly, Iowa reene, Mass Moore 
Conry Gregg Morgan, La, 
Copley Griest Mor 
p Griffin Moss, W. Va 
Dale Guernsey Mott 
Davenport Hamill Mulkey 
Davis Hamilton, N. Y. Murdock 
Decker Hammond Neeley, Kans. 
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So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
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Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith. Minn. 


Treadway 
Volstead 
Willis 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak, 


Stephens, Nebr, 
Stephens, ‘Tex, 
Stone 

Stout 

Stringer 
Sumners 


Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 


Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thacher 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla. 
Thomson, III. 
‘Tribb: 


Williams 
Wingo 
Withe 
Young, 


oon 
ex. 


W. Va, 
O'Brien 


Ste gean M 
32 Si 
Sutherland 


Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, N. Y, 
Winslow 
Woodruff 


For the session: 


Mr. 


Baxttetr with Mr. BUTLER. 


On this vote: 


Mr. Moore, to recommit, with Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 


against. 


Mr. GranaM of Pennsylvania, to recommit, with Mr. LEE of 


Georgia, against. 


Mr. Grist, to recommit, with Mr. Wi.son of New York, 


against. 
Until further notice: 


. Manan with Mr. Caper. 

. GouLpen with Mr. FAIRCHILD. . 

. HENSLEY with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. Dare with Mr. MARTIN. 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Frevps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Witson of Florida with Mr. Rozerts of Nevada. 
. PATTEN of New York with Mr. Parker of New York» 
. CLANCY with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

. ScuLLY with Mr. DUNN. 

. FirzceraLp with Mr. PLATT. 

. Tatzotr of Maryland with Mr. WALLIN, 

. AIKEN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. ALLEN with Mr. BARTHoLpT. 

„Ban with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

„ BARKLEY with Mr. FARR. 

. BARNHART with Mr. Alx RT. 

. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. FESS. 

. Burke of Wisconsin with Mr. ANDERSON. 

. Burnetr with Mr. Avis. 

. CaLtaway with Mr. BARTON. 

„ CANTRILL with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. CARLIN with Mr. Davis. 

. CAREW with Mr. Cary. 

. Casey with Mr. DRUKKER, 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Conry with Mr. FREAR, 

. Cringe with Mr. FRENCH, 

. Coapy with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Crisp with Mr. GooD. 

. DAveNPorT with Mr. HINEBAVGHĦH. 

. Decker with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
. DersHEM with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. Drxon with Mr. FORDNEY. r 

. DorEMUsS with Mr. GREENE of Massachuse 

. Doventon with Mr. HAUGEN, 

. Eacan with Mr. Kester. 

. Ease with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

. Epwarps with Mr. J. R. KNowLanp. 

„ EstopisaL with Mr. Kremer. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. LANGHAM. 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. MONDELL. 

Gowi of North Carolina with Mr. LINDBERGH, 
. GOLDFOsLE with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Gare with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

. HA und. with Mr. MAPES. 

„ HEFLIN with Mr. MILLER. 

. Houston with Mr. MORIN. 

. Hucnes of Georgia with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
. Krroni with Mr. Mort. 

Lin with Mr. Parce of Massachusetts. 

. Lopeck with Mr. PETERS. 

. McANbrEws with Mr. PORTER. 

. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. Provury. 

. NEELY of West Virginia with Mr. RoBERTS of Nevada. 
. O'SHAUNESSY with Mr. POWERS. 

. PHELAN with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 

. Price with Mr. SELLS. 

. Rlonnax with Mr. SHREVE. 

. Saata with Mr. J. M. C. SMITH, 

. Sisson with Mr. VARE. 

. GLass with Mr. Stur. 

. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. WALTERS. 

. Dootixe with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. 


Hart with Mr. WOODRUFF. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 


open the doors, 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The bill was passed. 


On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


which the bil] was passed was laid on the table. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


DECEMBER 31, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Henstry, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, for one day, on account of sickness in his family. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of the Southern Claims Commis- 
sion, No. 13183, George W. Morris, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
20150) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, fulfilling treaty stipu- 
lations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for 
the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1916, and, pending that, I would 
ask the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BurKr] what ar- 
rangements we can make, if any, relative to general debate. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What has the gentleman from 
Texas to suggest? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have a request for only one 
hour on this side. I desire to state that it will be occupied by 
one speech. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say, Mr. Speaker, an 
hour on a side will be satisfactory to us. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider the bill 
H. R. 20150, the Indian appropriation bill, and pending that 
he asks unanimous consent that the general debate be limited 
to two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and the other 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. Is there 
objection to this request? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the chairman of the committee if he proposes to finish 
ere debate this afternoon and not to go into the five-mniute 
ru 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is our desire. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may want half an hour. Will the gentle- 
man give me that time? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I can not do so without extend- 
ing the time, because I have agreed to let one person have the 
hour. The gentleman from Mississippi may have the time in 
case the gentleman to whom I have yielded will divide his time 
with him. I will state that there had been only one request 
until you made your request now, and that is why I asked for 
one hour on this side. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can not the gentleman amend his request 
and make it three hours? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not think, unless the House 
sits late to-night, that we can get through. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whgle House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 20150, the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order 
to ask unanimous consent that when the bill is closed we have 
an hour of general debate on either side? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I make that request. 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The request is that when the bill 
is closed we have one hour on each side for general debate; 
that is, after the conclusion of the reading of the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. I object to that. That changes the procedure 
of the House. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We ask for the reading of the 
bill then. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill, H. R. 20150, with Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20150) making appropriations for the current and 
— tingen nses of the Bureau of Indian Affai and for fulfilling 


n t expe! 
reaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. Á 


1914. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise, in order to see if we can arrange for 
a time for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 20150, the Indian appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] 
is recognized. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will make this re- 
quest, that the general debate be concluded within three hours, 
one hour to be controlled by myself, one hour to be controlled 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE], half an 
hour by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], and 
half an hour by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the general debate shall be limited to three hours, 
one hour to be controlled by himself, another hour to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE], half 
an hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison], and half an hour to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I was going to 
reserve the right to object. I am not going to object, but I want 
to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] how late he 
intends, as chairman of the committee, to sit to-day? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think possibly until 6 o'clock, 
two hours and a half from now. 

Mr. MANN. That will depend. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As long as may be desired. 
not know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I now move, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
20150, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 20150, the Indian appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill, which the Clerk 
will report by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. pou making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affa for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS) 
is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] if he desires 
to use some time first? = 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at present. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I will yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I wish to speak on the question of rural credits. 
I shall confine myself principally to the element of State aid 
and to the attitude of the present administration toward rural- 
credit legislation. 

In the wide discussion which has been given to rural credits 
there has developed no disagreement as to the necessity for addi- 
tional legislation or as to the large measure of benefits which 
will inure to American agriculture from its enactment. On a 
former occasion, when I had the honor to address this House 


I do 


on the subject of land mortgage banks, I assumed that there 
existed a true spirit of cooperation among the friends and advo- 
cates of this legislation to perfect a workable bill which could 
command wide confidence and support; and that the only con- 
tention which was present or which could arise was that noble 
contention or rather emulation of who best can work and best 
agree. For this reason I did not review the history of the 
growth and development of these institutions in other lands 
and among foreign peoples, but confined my remarks to a dis- 
cussion of concrete propositions which have been advanced by 
groups of men for the consideration of Congress. I was working 
under the conviction that the fruition of all our labors was 
awaiting—and only awaiting—the appearance of a measure ad- 
mittedly well adapted to the present-day conditions of American 
farm life and agreeable to the temperament of American farm 
citizenship. In this it seems that my position was not well 
taken; that a difference over principle and not of details is 
halting progress in this body and is preventing the considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

The chairman of the subcommittee on banking and currency, 
Mr. BULKLEY, of Ohio, stated to the House recently that in his 
opinion a controversy over Government aid is the only thing 
which has prevented a complete agreement on rural credits. 
This is equivalent to saying that a disagreement over Govern- 
ment aid is preventing legislation on this subject. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEY] is one of the ablest Meinbers 
of this body. His large store of information, his industrious 
habits, enthusiastic temperament, and uniformly courteous 
manner have won for him the high esteem of the membership 
of this House; and his opinion will be taken by all to reflect 
his mature conviction that unless an accommodation can be 
secured this legislation will fail at this session. His declara- 
tion demands that this discordant element be given a most 
thorough discussion. 

Second in importance, if, indeed, it can be said to be sub- 
ordinate in any degree, is his criticism of Secretary Houston's 
attitude and utterances on this subject. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] will be taken by the 
general public in connection with the circular issued by a com- 
mittee purporting to represent the progressive granges of the 
Nation and other like publications. The Washington Herald, 
of December 28, contains the following comment on the re- 
marks under consideration: 

A veiled attack upon the administration for its failure to insist 
upon rural-credit legislation at this session was made in the House a 
week ago by Representative BuLKLEY, of Ohio, a Democratic leader; 
and there is a considerable element of Democrats in both Houses tha 
feel resentful over the administration’s apparent abandonment of the 
rural-credit bill, 

The impression has been created, whether designediy or 
not, that Secretary Houston is antagonistic toward the enact- 
ment of rural-credit legislation, and that in this manner and to 
this degree the present administration is violating the plighted 
ae of the Democratic Party to the detriment of the American 

rmer. 

In a country like ours, where all power permanently resides 
in the people and the exercise of it is delegated to certain 
officials for limited time and for specific purposes, no question 
can exceed in importance that of the good faith and honesty 
of purpose of those who hold this delegated power. If it be 
true that the administration is covertly opposing rural-credit 
legislation and is not in good faith desiring to redeem the 
pledges of the Democratic Party, then this most important 
fact should be known. If it be untrue, then there should be 
an equally frank acknowledgment, and there should be an end 
to all effort to shift responsibility for delay from Congress to 
the executive branch of the Government. For these reasons, I 
pau confine my remarks to a discussion of these two proposi- 

ons. 

I wish to disavow any controversy on the part of the United 
States commission over the question of Government aid as ap- 
plied to rural-credit legislation. In our report, page 22, in dis- 
cussing the feature of State aid, the commission said: 

There is room for honest difference of opinion as to the question of 
State aid, if only European experience is consulted. In every instance 
in Europe where Government capital has been granted to establish 

ge credit the results have been favorable to the agricultural in- 
terests of that nation. It is our opinion that such aid should not be 
extended in the United States. 

I desire now to elaborate on that opinion and to give in detail 
some of the reasons which led to that unanimous conclusion on 
the part of the commission. 

I had the very great privilege to visit some of the leading 
European countries and of studying the actual conditions of 
their farm life as it exists to-day. The universal testimony is 
to the effect that conditions have improved immeasurably in 
peasant life since the date when these institutions were first 
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organized in those countries; but taking conditions as they 
now exist and comparing them with the conditions which sur- 
round American farm homes, the conviction is forced that 
European precedents are of but little, if any, value in framing 
American legislation to meet American conditions and purposes. 
This was the conclusion of practically every American official 
resident in Europe whom we met during our visit, as well as 
that of American business men with European residence and 
connections. In Europe the great struggle has been to escape 
from the servitudes imposed by the feudal system and to assist 
the agricultural class to rise a state of serfdom, imposed 
by an absolute government to that of an independent land- 
owning class, The only parallel which we can find in our his- 
tory would be the struggles of the emancipated slaves who were 
liberated as a result of our Civil War. Down at the base of 
practically every system of government-capitalized mortgage 
banks in Europe lay an urgent necessity for social reform. 
This condition is so well understood by European students that 
this class of institutions was not emphasized before our com- 
mission. Dr. Augsbin, in an address before our commission in 
Berlin on the subject of mortgage banks, used these words: 


The American farmer of to-day does not need any subsidy, 
he accept it; but what he needs is a 
0 


Allet 9 vided t ur farmers 

ere l be lee cost from, theg 
„ give 

— ane Rural Credit in Europe, p. 390.) 

Dr. Augsbin is an authority on this subject who was dele- 
gated by the German Government to present it to our commission 
from a German viewpoint. He has traveled extensively in this 
country, and is firm in the opinion that no subsidy is necessary 
from the Government in order to establish mortgage banking in 
this country and to give our farmers cheap credit on long-time 
mortgage security. The conclusion of our commission is thus 
sustained by this eminent German authority, who is well ac- 
quainted with the operations of subsidized systems of mortgage 

nks. 
as McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Will it disconcert the gentleman to yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. It will not disconcert me, but I will 
say to the gentleman, if it is just the same to him, I would 
prefer to continue and quote some indorsements which I have 
prepared, and then, if I have time, I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. President Wilson has also supported 
our position by declaring that— 


f course, ask, and should be given, no special privileges, 
— an ental ot n the erelit of the Government Í f. 


or the Governm t is the i 
hae antes toro e e 
ment N 

her ban systems operate, and 
goat Tae endure of — thought abroad. 

Mr. Herrick, late ambassador to France and a profound stu- 
dent of banking, both in Europe and America, strongly supports 
the commission in its position on State aid. In his recent vol- 
ume on Rural Credits” Mr. Herrick warns against Govern- 
ment subsidy to mortgage banks as class legislation and de- 
clares it to be a perversion of the proper functions of govern- 
ment in a Republic. He states that in nearly all European 
Governments where direct Government aid has been granted it 
has led to bureaucracy, favoritism, and politics. Even more 
significant, and to American lawmakers more important, is his 
declaration that financial assistance is no longer extended in 
Europe except to institutions organized to help the poor to ac- 
quire homes or small tracts of agricultural lands. (P. 224, Rural 
Credits, by Herrick.) 

Mr. David Lubin, of California, has done more to agitate 
and educate our people on this subject than any other American 
citizen. He has resided in Europe for some years, is the Ameri- 
ean delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture, and 
has an intimate personal knowledge of conditions in both Europe 
and America. His ability and sound judgment as a business 
man have enabled him to achieve signal success in agricultural 
and commercial fields of activity. Mr. Lubin is absolutely op- 
posed to the grants, either of money or credit, by the Govern- 
ment to found systems of mortgage credit in the United States, 
and indorses the purely mutual associations of borrowers as the 
best instrumentality to secure cheap credit on long-time mort- 


gage security. 


Jesse E. Pope, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
August, 1914, in a discussion of “Agricultural credit,” speak- 
ing of European conditions, says: 

Not = does direct financial assistance by the State tend to de- 
moralize the individual, but in the long run it also dries up the 
sources of credit. This is the testimony of most Euro; 
pus their lives to the solution of the problems of cultural credit. 

me of them at first advocated State aid; but when confronted with 
a — they became its ardent opponents. (August Quarterly, p. 

And, finally, our commission secures a most emphatic indorse- 
ment in the Executive Bulletin, by the Hon. Emmet O'Neal, 
governor of Alabama, chairman of the committee of 12 gov- 
ernors of States which was appointed at the governors’ confer- 
ence at Richmond, Va., to prepare bills on rural credits to be 
submitted to the several State legislatures. This committee, 
after full consideration of the subject, decided that it was im- 
practical to draft specific bills, but voted to draft a report de- 
elaring the fundamental principles which, in their judgment, 
should contro! legislation on this subject. The report is dated 
November 10, 1914. I quote in full what is said under the head- 
ing of Government subsidy. 

The establishing of a wise, just, or successful oe of land-mort- 

banks can be accomplished without direct Federal ald. without 

zu es or loans. With just and liberal enactments, pro 
the lender, with rigid appraisement of values, with a simpll- 

ed em of land-title registration or insurance, the savings of the 
Nation will gladly invest in these securities. No form of investment 
can be made more attractive or secure. Bills which seek direct Federal 
loans are unwise and will only delay or jeopardize the success of legis- 


lation on this subject. 
the views of the United States commission 
rather 


ns who have 


rly safe- 


. "It te wiow Ingiclntons liberal appropria: 
when the: * 
tions or Toana which rural cređit mostly needs at —— i 

These indorsements can be extended to great lengths; but 
more impressive than words are actual accomplishments; and 
it is undeniably true that mortgage banking is being rapidly 
organized and extended in the United States without State aid, 
thus verifying by the results of actual experience the recom- 
mendation of our commission. The building and loan associa- 
tions in the United States are extending their operations to 
include farm mortgages on perlodic payments. In the State of 
Ohio these associations report aggregate farm loans exceeding 
$11,000,000, with a maximum period of maturity running to 16 


rs. 

In Indiana, under a recent State law, a million-dollar corpo- 
ration has been organized, with a paid-in capital of $250,000, 
to grant long-time credit on real-estate mortgages by issuing 
debenture bonds. This corporation is financed without any 
State aid and with no exclusive grants of territory. The presi- 
dent of this corporation in a recent letter to me states that the 
demand for copies of their constitution and articles of incorpo- 
ration is so great as to necessitate having a special edition 
printed for general distribution. Real-estate loans are now 
being granted in Wisconsin under State law and without State 
aid, and a land bank with a minimum capital of $100,000 is 
being organized in New York to grant loans under similar 
general terms and conditions. In the State ef Illinois Mr. 
Woodruff, of Joliet, has organized a successful and rapidly 
growing mortgage business by issuing debenture land bonds, 
based on real-estate mortgages on Illinois improved farm lands 
and guaranteed by the capital of his banking corporation. 
Without the aid of supervision, either by the State or Nation, 
Mr. Woodruff has sold large issues of land bonds. His plan of 
operation is that of a private joint-stock bank, issuing de- 
benture bonds. In a letter to me Mr. Woodruff indorses the 
position of the United States commission. In opposition to 
the statement of the gentleman from Ohio that mortgage credit 
can probably not be successfully organized without direct Gov- 
ernment financial assistance, I will place the developments in 
these five great agricultural States—Ohio, Indiana, Minois, 
Wisconsin, and New York. Thus the position of our commission 
is not only sustained by the mature convictions of students and 
political economists, but also by the actual growth and develop- 
ment of successful institutions over a large and representative 
area of our Nation. 

Mr, BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I would prefer to wait until I shall 
have completed my remarks and then I will gladly yield to the 
gentleman, if I have time. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Butxtey] did not quote a 
single authority or American precedent to sustain his conten- 
tion that direct financial aid by the Government is essential to 
the successful organization of agricultural credit in the United 
States, but rests his contention on historical precedents. I 
have quoted Mr. Herrick to the effect that even the countries of 
Europe have abandoned subsidies, but I wish now to examine 


{ 
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more carefully the conditions under which such a policy was 
originally adopted. Any study of European institutions which 
neglects to give particular attention to the social and economic 
conditions of the inhabitants of those countries at the moment 
of the organization of such institutions will fail to secure cor- 
rect conclusions. 

In order to draw a contrast between the problem as it was 
then presented to those Governments and as it is now presented 
to us I desire to refer to a recent gathering of farmers in my 
own State. In the summer of 1913 I had the honor to deliver 
an address before the cattle feeders and corn growers of our 
State on the occasion of their annual picnic. The meeting was 
held on the historie battle field of old Tippecanoe, and the at- 
tendance included, as it always does, representative farmers 
from every county in the State. A census was taken of the 
attendance and of the automobiles parked on the grounds. 
There were 1.945 machines, with an aggregate value of not less 
than $2,000,000. This meeting can be duplicated in perhaps 
any of the corn-belt States. Large numbers of automobiles 
can be seen at any farm sale or neighborhood picnic in any 
farm community. 

Let us contrast this picture of wealth and business ability 


with the conditions which prevailed in Germany at the time 


when the first association was formed in that country. It is 
a picture of a country laid desolate by the ravages of a seven- 
years’ war. The Government granted $216,000 as an aid to the 
organization and operation of this association, which has been 
cited by the gentleman from Ohio as a reason why we should 
now give direct aid to mortgage banks in this country. I quote 
from Herrick’s Rural Credits, page 37: 

Many States had been entirely ruined, notably those in which armies 
had been encamped for a long time. The soll remained, it is true, 
but all which was necessary ‘to give it value disappeared. Buildings 
were burned. The scatto live stock had died of hunger. Farm im- 
plements were rusted and rotten and the fields lay uncultivated. The 


value of the land had diminished 50 or 60 per cent, and where the 
owner had owed a large . before the war he was utterly unable 
to pay the interest on bie debt, to say nothing about the principal 
at maturity. Numerous defaults were made, and the resulting fore- 
closures reduced the land values still further and excited the 

of the money lender, who thereupon demanded repayment of all sums 
advanced, and thus brought about a crisis. 

It has happily been more than 50 years since such conditions 
prevailed in any section of our country; and what shall be 
said of that statesmanship which seeks to go back to the deso- 
lation of the Civil War and to the miseries of the days of recon- 
struction to find conditions which might justify the passage of 
legislation which is urged to further increase the happy and 
prosperous conditions of to-day? 

Reference has been made to Hungary, and the institutions of 
that kingdom have been selected in part by the subcommittee 
on Banking and Currency as their model. Let us review the 
conditions under which this institution was organized and sub- 
sidized in part by the Government. I quote from Rural 
Credit and Cooperation in Hungary, pages 26-27. This is a 
volume compiled by the Hungarian Government expressly for 
the use of thé United States commission in making a study of 
their national institutions during our visit to that country. 

It was this class (the gentry landowners) which suffered most 8 
from the havoc wrought during the war of independence, 1848-49, an: 
from the grave economic consequences of the same, as well as from the 
various measures taken by the absolute government—in icular, the 
confiscation and destru n of 60,000, florins ($24,000,000) worth 
of Hungarian bank notes, the suspension of the moratorium that had 
been granted to landowners at the very time when an enormous slump 
in the price of corn had taken the world by ap and the very inju- 
dicions and inopportune restrictive licy of t absolute government 
toward Hungarian savings banks. 
made the transition to a more modern system of farming in conform 
8 the changed conditions practically a catastrophe for the land- 
0 
at wh ich mortgage loans could be secured, even on unencumbered real 
estate, was 18 to 20 per cent. Nor was the lot of the emancipated 
vassals a better one, 


Again we have a recital of war's desolation, radical change 


in social condition of inhabitants, and the repressive acts of an 
absolute government. Not even in the desolation and miseries 
following our great Civil War in the Southland can parallel 
conditions be established. 5 

Russia has been drawn upon to contribute precedents to 
justify the grants of direct aid to mortgage banks in the United 
States under the policy of our “new freedom.” In regard to 
territorial expanse Russia and the United States have great 
similarity, but in no other respect can a parallel be drawn. I 
have seen it stated recently that 70 per cent of the Russian 
peasants can neither read nor write. 

The history of mortgage banking in Russia, as we are con- 
sidering it, dates from the liberation of the serfs and thus in- 
volves the question of social reform. For a description of the 
actual conditions I quote from Mortgage Banking in Russia, 
by Fredericksen : : 


is combination of circumstances | 


middle class, At the same time the cheapest rate of interest 


“The liberation of the serfs in 1860 marks an epoch in all 
things Russian. The change itself was of less immediate con- 
sequence to most serfs than to their masters. The former 
wanted to be free and to become the owners of the land. The 
latter wanted them to be free but to have no land. What took 
place was a division of the land, giving to 8,000,000 ‘souls’ 
(male peasants paying the capitation tax), or about 20,000,000 
persons, about 30 per cent of the land, the nobility retaining 24 
per cent and the Crown and the Crown tenants owning the 
remainder, Each ‘soul’ obtained from 8 to 4 ‘deciatines,’ 
giving to every family of three male members from 25 to 40 
acres. The peasants had hoped for mere land, and in many 
cases ‘preferred compulsory labor on the manor to compulsory 
purchase of the land now adopted. Each village community 
was, when the change was finally completed at the accession of 
Alexander III, compelled to purchase its land from the Govern- 
ment in common, paying to the Government besides the interest 
at 6 per cent a small annual installment which will redeem the 
land in 49 years and which is assessed with other taxes on each 
village community. The nobles are paid for the land in Gov- 
ernment bonds of different kinds. Thus the old village com- 
munity was continued, and to-day the ‘three-field system,’ with 
a lot around each house owned individually, long narrow scat- 
tered strips of plow land allotted periodically, and pasture land 
held in common is still the usual mode of Russian agriculture.” 

We have here presented as the chief elements the liberation 
of a generation of serfs, the forced division, Sale, and purchase 
of the lands of a great empire with the Government credit 

the undertaking. 

It is admitted that the Goyernment treasury lost large sums 
In taxes, remitted to the debt-owing liberated serfs, while main- 
taining the payments which the Government was pledged to make 
to the nobles whose estates were forcibly taken and divided 
among their former tenants. Happly no such condition ever pre- 
vailed in the United States, nor can our Government ever have 
similar motives for taking such extraordinary legislative process. 

The history of France has been drawn upon to sustain the 
contention which the advocates of subsidy legislation are rais- 
ing. That nation has unhappily passed through social and 
political revolution, which was caused in large part by the 
miseries and wrongs endured by her peasant population. The 
guillotine was erected in the public square of Paris. These 
conditions did not suddenly develop, but were the growth of 
generations of misgovernment and misrule. In speaking of the 
general conditions prevailing in France, Herrick says: 

In the inning of the last century credit facilities in France were 
in bad condition, mainly because of di ve laws regarding the regis- 
tration of instruments affecting the title or possession of land. A 
lender who took a mo ge was never sure of recovering his claim 
in case of foreclosure. Consequently money was scarce and usury was 
rife. The land was so pata d encumbered with debts which had been 
accumulated for generations that its returns were barely sufficient to 
pay taxes and annual dues. In 1826 the farmers and landowners were 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

These conditions grew worse until, in 1852, the Credit Foncier 
was organized in part with capital supplied ‘by the State, It 
is a joint-stock bank, securing its successive increases of capi- 
tal by the sale of shares of stock to individual investors. The 
bank does not do an exclusive farm business, but loans to 
municipalities and on urban properties, and finances large 
projects in the French African colonies. These loans consti- 
tute the larger part of its operations, and it is not contended 
that this bank has ever supplied even a large fractional part of 
the loans to French farmers. Less than 10 per cent of the total 
rural mortgage indebtedness of France is held by the Credit 
Foncier, after enjoying a monopoly and Goyernment subsidy 
for 62 years. Within that time France has lost 40 per cent of 
her rural population, and has recenfly enacted legislation grant- 
ing a loan of $2,000 to any French citizen to purchase a farm 
home, and promises a pension for life to him if he will reside on 
the tract so purchased until he is 65 years of age. The Govern- 
ment of France also gives her farmers free State insurance 
against losses by hailstorms. Other systems of rural banks 
are assisted by the Government. In summing up his discussion 
of French agricultural credit Mr. Herrick, who is the best 
American authority on this subject, says: 

State aid, which ‘has been so lavishly extended in France, is a con- 
spicuous failure when considered from the viewpoint of the fom 
entertained in 1890. Even its partisans are far from satisfied with 
‘the progress made, and are now contemplating amendments to the laws 
in order to bring about vital changes in the credit Agricolt Mutuel. 


Mr, THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, to go 
on with the remarks as I have them prepared, and after I close 
I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. The gentleman will not then 
have any time to yield. We have heard a great many of these 
rural-credit talks, but we have not had any rural-credit legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that the gentleman is discussing a very important question, and 
there ought to be a quorum here to hear him. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
draw that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his point. This is only to bring out both sides of the 
question. Lask that the speaker be allowed to finish his remarks. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I asked the 
gentleman a question a little while ago, and he declined to be 
interrupted; and I now make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Fifty-one Members are present; not a quorum. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, P move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Foster having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Byrns of Tennes- 
see, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 20150) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Moss] desires leave to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The.gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Moss] desires unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. Chairman, I object. 


I hope the gentleman will with- 


Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that 
objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I haye already objected. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Howarp) there were—ayes 15, noes 24. 

Accordingly the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Fifty-one Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Chair state that there is not 
a quorum present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Unperwoop) there were—ayes 29, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Saturday, January 2, 1915, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a 
communication from the Secretary of State submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $40,000 to enable the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to participate in the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress to be held at the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1468); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of mouth of Brazos River, up to Free- 
port, Tex., with a view to securing a depth of 25 feet (H. Doc. 
No. 1469); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed, with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, t 

Mr. CURRY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 391) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to postpone 
the sale of fur-seal skins now in the possession of the Govern- 
ment until such time as in his discretion he may deem such sale 
advisable, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1256), which said joint resolution and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 20470) to divorce trans- 
portation in interstate and foreign commerce from manufacture, 
mining, production, and dealing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 20471) to secure 
to the United States a monopoly of electrical means for the 
transmission of intelligence for hire; to provide for the acquisi- 
tion by the Post Office Department of the telephone networks; 
and to license certain telephone lines, radio and telegraph 
agencies; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 20472) providing for a site 
and public building for a post office at Anaconda, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 20478) to 
provide for enlarging the United States building at Waterbury, 
Conn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Utah: A bill (H. R. 20474) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior to patent certain 
lands to the State of Utah and to accept from said State cer- 
2 other lands in lieu thereof; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 395) author- 
izing the President of the United States of America to prohibit 
by proclamation the exportation of arms, ammunition, and 
munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 20475) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas Hart; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 20476) to cor- 
rect the military record of John Minster; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 20477) granting a pension 
to Laura J. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 20478) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph H. McIntyre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 20479) granting a pension to 
Lillie R. Abbott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 20480) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Glaspy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20481) granting an increase of pension to 
Dixon M. Hepburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20482) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 20483) granting a pension 
to William A. Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20484) granting a pension to James J. 
Huff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 20485) granting an increase of 
pension to Matthias Harttenschwiller; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 20486) granting an increase 
of pension to Artemas C. Barclay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 20487) granting a pension 
to James E. Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 20488) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles R. Brackett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 20489) granting an increase 
of pension to Evalyn Wakefield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20490) for the relief of Edson Watson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 20491) granting a pension to 
Rosa L. Huebner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20492) granting an increase of pension to 
James Sterns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20493) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew R. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 20494) granting a pension 
5 Mary Gertrude Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 20495) granting a 
pension to Arthur L. Perry; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of J. L. Amstutz and 37 other 
citizens of Wayne County, Ohio, asking for the passage of 
House joint resolution 377, relative to munitions of war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petitions of 100 citizens of Jackson, Mich., 
favoring House joint resolution 377, relative to export of, muni- 
tions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petition of Mrs. R. I. Gammell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., protesting against equal suffrage; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of C. A. Crombe, George W. Eddy, Walter Haz- 
ard, of Wickford; Mrs. Sarah M. R. Aldrich, Mrs. Alice B. 
Ham, Marion W. Jenks, Mrs. J. W. North, Ellen M. Anthony, 
Barton P. Jenks, Rhode Island State Grange, and Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, of Providence; Helena Sturtevant, 
of Middletown; and Pawtucket Woman Suffrage League, of 
Pawtucket, all in the State of Rhode Island, favoring equal 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Petition of citizens of the second New 
York congressional! district, favoring House joint resolution 377, 
relative to munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring the passage of the 1 bill, H. R. 
5139: to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 97, Catholic Knights of America, 
protesting against the publication of the Menace; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, memorial of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Orange Grove Lodge, No. 97, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring the passage of the Cummins-Goeke bill (H. R. 17894) ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Central Labor Council, Los Angeles, 
Cal., relative to increase ln the wages of the employees on the 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of employees in engine and train service, San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring the passage of the Cummins-Goeke 
bills (S. 6165 and H. R. 17894); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of J. C. Ernst, of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting 
against printing of return envelopes by the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Protests of 820 citizens of the tenth con- 
gressional district of Ohio, petitioning for legislation to forbid 
the use of the United States mails to The Menace and similar 
publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of the thirtieth 
New York district, favoring the passage of S. 3672, for the 
straightening of the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, January 2, 1915. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, December 29, 1914.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
unfinished business, House bill 6060, the so-called immigration 
bill. The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I raise the 
point of the lack of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
By r the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call 

e ro 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Hardwick Overmaa Smoot 
Burton = James age Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson Perkins Swanson 

pp Kern R Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Robinson Townsend 

l m McCumber Shep Vardaman 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons White 
Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Ga. 

Mr. REED. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 


my colleague [Mr. STONE]. I believe he will be able to return 
to the Senate some time later in the day: 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
the unavoidable absence of the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. CHILTON]. He is paired with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] and that he is 
paired on all votes with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]. I desire this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Martin of Virginia] is 
detained from the Senate on account of sickness in his family. 
He is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. Wrerxs] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. He has a general pair with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. James]. I make this announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-three Senators have 
answered to their names,. A quorum of the Senate is not pres- 
ent. The Secretary will call the list of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
8 SHAFROTH and Mr. THoMAs answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. HOLLIS entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second roll call still 
discloses the absence of a quorum. What is the pleasure of the 
Senators present? 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
take due notice and enforce the order accordingly. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. MYERS, and Mr. BORAH entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senate will receive a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. - 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. PITTMAN presented the credentials of Francis G. NEW- 
LANDS, chosen by the electors of the State of Nevado a Senator 
from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, which 
were read and ordered to be filed. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which is merely to make the bill conform to 
the present law: On page 26, line 2, following the second semi- 
colon, I move to insert “whether in possession of $50, and, if 
less, how much.” That has been suggested in order to keep the 
statistical tables correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will note the 
amendment. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is so much confusion in the 
Chamber that I could not hear the statement of the Senator 
from South Carolina, and I should like to have the Secretary 
report the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 
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The Secretary. On page 26, following the word “ paid” and 


the semicolon on line 2, it is proposed to insert whether in 


possession of $50, and, if less, how much.” 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
that amendment is that statistics are being kept under the law, 


and the department is desirous of knowing how much immi- 
grants bring in up to $50; and then the amendment states, “if 


less, how much,” so that no matter how small an amount an 


immigrant should bring in the department wants to keep the 


table so as to show the total so brought in. 


Mr. SMOOT. Does that interfere in any way with the amount 


required at the present time? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amount required at present is $30, 
is it not? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 


Mr. SMOOT. And this is not intended in any way to increase 


that requirement of $30 to $50? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. Un- 
less there is objection, the amendment is agreed to. The Chair 
hears none, and it is agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 42, line 5, after the 
word “entered,” I move to insert “or who shall be found in.” 
I desire that the amendment be read at the desk, and then I 
will make an explanation of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is an amendment to an 
amendment which has already been adopted. : 

Mr. LODGE. Then the amendment will have to be offered 
in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
I did not notice that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote whereby the amend- 
ment was agreed to may be reconsidered now, and the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina to the 
amendment may be offered. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the vote whereby the amendment was 
adopted may be reconsidered, and the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina may then be offered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In order to expedite busi- 
ness, I move that the vote whereby the amendment was agreed 
to may be reconsidered in order that the amendment may be 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there be objection 
the motion is agreed to. The Chair hears none. The amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 42, line 5, after the word “ entered,” 
in the committee amendment, it is proposed to insert the words 
“or who shall be found in.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection the 
amendment to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may we have the whole amend- 
ment stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole amendment will 
be now read, and the question then will be on the adoption of 
the committee amendment in amended form. The Secretary 
will state the amendment as amended. 

The Secretary. On page 42, beginning in line 4, it is proposed 
to strike out the words who shall enter the United States in 
violation of law” and to insert “any alien who shall have en- 
tered or who shall be found in the United States in violation 
of this act or of any law of the United States, or who at the 


I withdraw the amendment. 


time of entry was a member of one or more of the classes ex- 


cluded by law.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment as amended. Unless there is objection 
it is agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 63, line 8—— 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like to 
make a motion to test the Senate's idea of taking a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. I ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri to withhold his request just for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina declines to yield for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 63, line 8, after the 
word “descent,” I propose to insert the words “except as pro- 
vided in section 19 hereof.” The reason for that amendment 
will be obvious to all who will read the language of the bill. 

| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 
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The Secretary. On page 63, line 8, after the word “ descent,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “except as provided in sec- 
tion 19 hereof,” so that, if amended, the proviso will read as 
follows: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to re al, alter, or 
amend existing laws relating to the immigration or exclusion of Chinese 
— or persons of Chinese descent except as provided in section 19 

ereof, nor to repeal, alter, or amend section 6, chapter 453, third ses- 
sion Fifty-eighth Congress, approved February 6, 1905, or the act ap- 
proved August 2, 1882, entitled “An ‘act to regulate the carriage of 
passengers by sea,” and amendments thereto. F 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is just one other 
verbal change which is necessary to clarify the law. On page 
63, line 17, I propose to strike out the word “last” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “third,” for the reason that 
certain amendments have been made to that section which re- 
quire that change. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment 
by the Senator from South Carolina will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 63, line 17, before the word “ pro- 
viso,” it is proposed to strike out the word “last” and to insert 
the word “ third,” so that it will read “except as mentioned in 
the third proviso of section 19 hereof.” y 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There have been other pro- 
visos added, and this occurs in the third. Therefore the word 
“last” would be misleading. } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 12, line 25, after the 
word “alien” and before the word “for,” I propose to insert 
the word “female”; in the same line I move to strike out the 
word “for” at the end of the line; and on page 13, line 1, I 
move to strike out the words “any other immoral purpose” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “to import any alien 
male for immoral purposes,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 12, line 25, after the word “alien,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “female”; at the end of the 
same line to strike out the word “for”; on line 1, page 13, 
to strike out the words “any other immoral purposes,” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the words “to import any alien male 
for immoral purposes,” so that if amended it will read: 

Sec. 4. That the importation into the United States of any alien for 
the porgo of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose is hereby 
forbidden, and whoever shall, directly or indirectly, import, or attempt 
to import, into the United States any alien {emake for the purpose of 

rostitution or to import any allen male for immoral purposes, or shall 
old or 8 to hold any allen for any such purpose in pursuance 
of such illegal importation, or shall keep, maintain, control, support, 
employ, or harbor in any house or other place for the purpose of 
prostitution or for any other immoral purpose any alien in pursuance 
of 5 importation shall in every such case be deemed guilty 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. Unless there is objection, it is agreed 
to. The Chair hears none, 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
has been recognized. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the chairman of the committee, if he 
wants to perfect some language of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 62, line 19, after the 
word “and,” I move to strike out “fourteen” and to insert 
4 so as to make the act take effect July 1, 1915, instend 
of 1914. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, former President Taft is before 
the Philippines Committee this morning by its invitation, and is 
delivering a very interesting dissertation upon the condition of 
the Philippine Islands and upon the various features of the bill 
now pending in regard to the Philippines. I think all the mem- 
bers of the committee, with the exception of myself, are present 
at the hearing, and quite a concourse of people have assembled. 
The members of the committee requested me to come to the 
Senate and ask it to take a recess until half past 12 o’clock. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Taft has been President of the United 
States, that he has come here for the purpose of giving his ad- 
vice—and he is undoubtedly one of the best-informed men in the 
United States with reference to the Philippines—I move that the 
Senate take a recess until half past 12 o'clock. : es 
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Mr. NELSON. 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Before the motion is put, I should be very 
glad if the Senator would allow me to offer a very brief amend- 
ment to the immigration bill, to which I think there will be no 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


objection. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
d 


esk. 4 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. In section 3, page 7, line 11, after the word 
“ parents,” it is proposed to strike out “at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor or under such regulations as he may from 
time to time prescribe” and in lieu thereof to insert “ except 
that any such children may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor, be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to 
become a public charge and are otherwise eligible.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. Unless there is objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill for proper reference and also to present an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will require unanimous 
consent to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent at this time to introduce a bill. 
there objection? 

Mr. SMITH ef South Carolina. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri that the 
Senate take a recess until 12.30 o'clock. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 
I move to strike out, on page 14, lines 14 to 16, the words “or 
by any person who shall first bring his action therefor in his 
own name and for his own benefit.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Seorerary. In section 5, page 14, line 14, after the name 
“United States,” it is proposed to strike out “or by any per- 
son who shall first bring his action therefor in his own name 
and for his own benefit.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I merely want to say a word about it. The sec- 
tion in which this language appears, being section 5, provides 
that it shall be unlawful to prepay the transportation of peo- 
ple coming to this country, and it provides further: 

For every violation of any of the provisions of this section the per- 
son, partnership, company, or corporation violating the same shall 
forfeit and pay for each offense the sum of $1,000, which may be sued 
for and recovered by the United States 
That far I think the section absolutely unobjectionable. The 
language I am calling attention to and which I am asking to 
have stricken out is this: 2 
or by aay Pono who shall first bring his action therefor in his own 
name and for his own benefit. 

Under that language, as it stands, any individual, even though 
he knew that the Government was prosecuting an inquiry and 
was about to bring action, or a series of actions, could rush 
into court and file suit first and recover the penalties for him- 
self. I hardly think that is wise. I think it is very rare that 
a person bringing a suit for a violation of a criminal statute is 
permitted to retain the entire proceeds of the fine or penalty. 
Sometimes a person is permitted to retain a percentage of the 
fine or penalty, but as this clause is now drawn, if the United 
States authorities were investigating and were about to pro- 
ceed with suits to recover penalties, an individual could rush 
into court and file his complaint a day or an hour before the 
Government authorities had filed their papers, and he could 
recover the fines entirely for himself. It seems to me that is 
extreme; it seems to me it is bad, and that the words ought to 
go out of the bill. - 

If it were desired to secure information in the prosecution of 
suits, I should not object if they allowed the person bringing 
the suit to recover a portion of the penalty, but to give him the 
right to recover all of the penalty seems to me to be unprece- 
dented. Generally speaking, the promotion of litigation by of- 


I have asked unanimous consent. 
The Senator from one 


The question is on the adop- 


fering the penalties, which ought to go to the public, to the in- 
former or to the person bringing the suit is bad policy. In most 
States that kind of legislation is discountenanced. I have no 
desire to take the time of the Senate further. I have stated 
the matter. - 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, I will state to 
the Senator from Missouri that that is now the existing law. 
It has been in operation since 1907, and no complaint has come 
to the committee from anyone as to the abuse which the Sena- 
tor suspects may arise under it. This is the first time my at- 
tention has been called to it, and I do not know how it has 
operated; but the committee has no information that it has 
been abused nor have any cases of such abuse been cited. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am informed that this provi- 
sion is existing law, but I believe there is a great deal of merit 
in the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri. I believe the 
provision should be stricken out. If I may again refer to the 
case arising in North Dakota to which I called attention a few 
days ago, I believe that if this language had not been in the 
law the farmer to whom I referred would not have had suit 
entered against him for a thousand dollars in the case of each 
of the individuals from Canada whom he had employed to work 
for him. I know of at least one instance where advantage was 
taken of this particular provision of the law, and I can see no 
good reason why an individual should be allowed to cause 
another individual any expense or any trouble. I can see no 
good in the provision, and it ought to be stricken out. 3 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I think this is a very vicious 
provision to be included in this or in any similar law. The 
mere fact that it is taken from the existing statute should not in 
itself restrain the Senate from striking it out at this time. 

Section 5 of the bill prohibits what is called the importation 
of contract labor. It then imposes a fine or a forfeit of $1,000 
for every offense, and the offense may consist either of a specific 
agreement to give employment to an alien when he comes here, 
or it may consist in an attempt to induce or assist aliens to 
come here. The statute further provides that the United States 
Government may institute an action to recover the forfeit. Up 
to that point, perhaps, there is no objection to this measure; 
but now comes this additional provision, which states that such 


‘an action may be brought by any person, notwithstanding what 


the Government may do or may not do. The language is that 
this sum may be recovered— 

by any person who shall first bring his action therefor in his own name 
and for his own benefit, including any such aliens thus offered or 
promised employment as aforesaid. 

That opens the door, Mr. President, to the grossest kind of 
blackmail. An alien can come into this country, and, under this 
statute he can claim—though his claim may have no founda- 
tion other than his own assertion—that he was induced to come 
into this country by some individual or corporation; and if the 
court believes his statement the one who was induced to come 
here may recover a thousand dollars and retain it. 

I hope this provision will be stricken out. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator from New York in 
what condition, if this amendment is adopted, the law will be 
as to being made effective, as to the punishment of those who do 
violate the law? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Why, take, for illustration, the case of an 
alien who has been induced, in violation of the statute, to come 
into this country. He may give his information to the United 
States authorities, or they will acquire it in ordinary course, 
at our various ports. They will communicate their information 
to the Department of Justice. The Department of Justice, if 
the case is sufficiently clear, will commence its suit against the 
offending person and recover the forfeit, : 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment has the effect of taking out 
of the bill the inducement to activity upon the part of individ- 
uals. : 

Mr. O'GORMAN. No; there may be other inducements short 
of the one provided for in the bill. The bill gives to an alien 
who comes here in violation of the law the extraordinary rem- 
edy of commencing an action and recovering the entire penalty 
and retaining it for himself. f 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 


terruption? 
Mr. O'GORMAN,. Surely. 
Mr. CLAPP. It seems to me this is the most vicious form of 


informer provision along this line that we have ever had. I 
think we rejected the whole principle of the informer in our 
antitrust legislation after debating the proposition. Now, this 
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law—and the fact that this provision has been in the law is no 
reason simply of itself why it should remain there—goes fur- 
ther than that, and holds out to the man who has violated the 
law, or who will claim a violation of the law, an inducement 
backed by the prospect of recovery by himself of the fine. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. He can violate the law and then 
make money out of it. 

Mr. CLAPP, Yes. It encourages blackmailing a man, be- 
cause back of the effort to blackmail is the blackmailer’s own 
benefit in the way of the thousand-dollar fine which he re- 
covers. It seems to me that it is intolerable in connection with 
our American principles, 

Mr. O’GORMAN. In this connection I should like to call 
attention to an instance that came under my observation re- 
cently, showing how drastic this law is, without giving the 
alien the right to invoke its benefits by an individual suit. 

A lawyer in the city of Buffalo not many months since re- 
ceived a letter from a lawyer's clerk in Toronto, Canada, in 
which the writer said he had been employed in a law office for 
nearly 30 years; that his work was largely that of a scrivener. 
Indeed, he did the class of work in a law office that in most 
offices in this country is now done by the typewriter. He asked 
if he could get employment if he came over to Buffalo. If you 
remember, it is probably only an hour’s distance. The Buffalo 
lawyer acknowledged the letter and said: “I shall be glad to 
see you when you come over here.” The clerk came over and 
was employed, I think, at $12 a week, or some such salary. 
There probably was no other man in the law office in Buffalo 
who could do the particular work that this individual was 
able to do. The attention of the Federal authorities was called 
to this alleged violation of the law, and the Department of 
Justice communicated with the district attorney at Buffalo. 
There seemed to be such a complete absence of any design or 
purpose to evade or violate the law that no proceeding was 
taken to prosecute the lawyer in Buffalo, but if the clerk who 
sought the position and who received the encouragement to 
come over to Buffalo and make a personal application for the 
place was so inclined he could avail himself of this particular 
paragraph of the law and demand a thousand dollars’ forfeit, 
just as was done in the case the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] spoke about some days ago. 

I hope this provision will be stricken out. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this provision, which is in the 
existing law, if my memory serves me right, goes back some 
distance in our legislation. It was put in owing to the ex- 
treme difficulty in getting evidence of violations of the contract- 
labor law. 

I was on a committee appointed by the Senate to investigate 
the subject of contract labor in 1893, I think. Senator David 
B. Hill, of New York, was chairman of the committee. We held 
an investigation in the city of New York. The committee ob- 
tained an entire conviction in their own minds that the contract- 
labor law was being violated in many ways; but they were met 
at every step, when they made inquiries of the law officers of 
the Government, with the statement that it was extremely 
difficult to get the necessary evidence, or to get information 
which would enable them to enforce the law. It was for 
that purpose that this provision was put in—to get the evi- 
dence and to get the information necessary for enforcing the 
contract-labor law. 

I see very plainly the objection to giving to the informer the 
right to sue and recover; but the contract-labor law is an ex- 
tremely difficult one to enforce. It is extremely difficult to get 
the evidence necessary, and that is the reason for this clause. 
I know it is exceptional, but I think it was felt at the time by 
the committees of both Houses that it was necessary to have 
some exceptional provision in order to enforee the contract- 
labor law ns it should be enforced. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to put an inquiry 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. Does not the Senator from 
Massachusetts believe that an opportunity to reward the in- 
former under the terms of this language is likely to be a prolific 
source of blackmail and oppression? 

Mr, LODGE. It has not been, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. In the instance cited a few days ago by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] it was. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know about that particular instance, 
except that I believe I am right in saying that the farmer was 
trying to bring in some Hindus from Canada—nine, I think— 
and it was a clear violation of the law. I do not know how the 
information was given, but there was no doubt that it was a 
violation of the contract-labor law. 

As the senior Senator from New York has suggested, and as 
the junior Senator from New York well knows, this is not a 
new plan. It has been adopted in many criminal statutes 


where it has been found necessary in order to get information: 
for the enforcement of the law. „ 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, does the Senator recall any 

criminal statute where the party himself, who assumes the role’ 
of informer, is rewarded? I do not think we have ever carried | 
legislation to that extent. We have carried it to the extent of. 
rewarding the informer; but this, it seems to me, goes farther 
than any legislation we have ever had and rewards the indi- 
vidual who is a party to the offense, or alleges himself to be. 4 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that has been uncommon in 
criminal legislation. \ 

Mr. CLAPP. I certainly think it has, ARI 

Mr. LODGE. But it is a question of the enforcement of this 
law; and, as I have said, it is extremely difficult to get the evi- 
dence. I do not like the business of rewarding informers in 
any law, but sometimes it becomes absolutely necessary, just as 
it becomes absolutely necessary for the law officers of the Gov- 
ernment to grant immunity, we may say, to a criminal who 
turns State’s evidence. It is undesirable, perhaps, theoretically, 
but it becomes necessary for the punishment of crime; and from 
my experience on that committee I know the extreme e 
there is in getting the evidence. 

We found in New York many cases of Italian padrones who 
brought young boys to this country and held them under an 
agreement and took all their wages. The cases were clear 
enough, but it was almost impossible for our law officers to get 
the necessary information to prove a case in court. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator does not suggest that the con- 
dition to which he refers obtains at this time in New York. 
among the Italians? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I mentioned New York only because it was 
there that we happened to hold the inquiry. I have no doubt 
it obtained in Boston and elsewhere. No; I do not think 1 
does. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That was a very objectionable 8 
which was corrected many years ago in various cities of the 
United States. i 

Mr. LODGE. I think it was corrected very largely as a result 
of that investigation; but it existed. I used It only as an illus- 
tration. It was to reach similar cases that this provision was. 
pat in the law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I find that the amendment that 
I offered, somewhat hastily, is not complete. I desire, there- 
fore, to offer the following as my amendment: 

On page 14, lines 14 to 17, strike out the following language: 

Or by zany person who shall first bring his action therefor in his own. 

0 


name and for his own benefit, including any such allens thus offered 
or promised employment as aforesaid. í 


Mr. President, the fact that this clause has been in the law, 
for some little time, and that no great wrong has yet developed, 
does not warrant us in allowing it to remain in the law. It is 
absolutely certain to my mind that some enterprising shyster 
lawyer will some day enter upon the exploitation of this clause 
of the law. It is also entirely plain to me that it will become, 
a ready weapon in the hands of the blackmailer. It ought not 
rubber, left in. It is a sort of legal deadfall, which should not 
ex 

As I said a moment ago, I have known of many statutes which 
provided that an informer might receive a part of the penalty, 
but I have no recollection of any statute which provides that an 
informer shall receive the entire penalty; that he can even cut 
the Government out of the penalty by filing his suit five minutes 
before the Government brings its suit. Neither do I know of 
any law which rewards a party to a crime, which actually 
pays him a premium. I do know of many instances, as we all 
do, of men who have given information to the Government who 
have thereby escaped punishment themselves. This, however, 
is a question of rewarding the individual, of giving him the 
penalty, and it certainly is a very extreme measure. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I do, 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the only way you can get 
evidence of the importation of these laborers is by going abroad 
for the evidence, to some one there who knows of the facts 
or to the man himself who is brought here? And is not the 
Government greatly handicapped unless you do put some pro- 
vision like that in here? Because you have to get the evidence 
from the man himself, or from some other person in the foreign 
country who heard of the inducement that was offered to bring 
the man here. I feel sure this provision should be kept in 
this bill, because it is the most effective possible way to pre- 
vent the importation by corporations of contract labor. 
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Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I can not agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky that those are the only means. Let me 
illustrate. A steamship company might be engaged in this busi- 
ness. Some employee of that steamship company might dis- 
close the practice of inducing people to come here in violation 
of this statute. An employee, we will say, of a steel mill might 
know of these practices. The ordinary laborer in the steel mill 
might learn, from talking with men who came over and who 
took employment, that they had been brought over under induce- 
ments of some kind. The secret service of the whole Govern- 
ment is at the command of the Government. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course that would be hearsay testimony only. 
You would have to go to the man himself in order to prove it. 

Mr. REED. Why, of course, I understand that the mere fact 
that somebody told the man could not be produced in evidence; 
but if these men had told others, and the facts became known, 
and there were great crowds being brought in, it is almost cer- 
tain that the Government, being put upon the trail of the 
evidence, could easily find somebody who would tell the facts; 
and they could follow it to the corporations themselves, put the 
agents of the corporations upon the stand, and disclose the 
truth of the matter in that way, just as we get at the fact that 
a trust has been formed. All of these questions, as the Senator 
knows—for he is a lawyer of eminence—have their difficulties, 
but they are not insurmountable ones. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator himself, though, as I recall, ad- 
vocated such a proyision in the antitrust bill. I know I myself 
advocated a provision of that character, because it is extremely 
hard to get these facts from any other person than those who 
are directly connected with them, generally, in the violation of 
the law. If it was a good thing in the case of the antitrust 
law, where all the people are here in this country, I can not 
see why it is not a very good thing where your testimony, if 
you do not rely upon something like this, has to be obtained 
from a country where we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is in error about my having 
advocated 2 proposition like this in any law. 

Mr, JAMES. I did not say exactly like this, but I said that 
the Senator advocated a provision, if I am not mistaken, in the 
antitrust law which gave to any clerk or any person working 
for a corporation a reward in case of conviction. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; that the Attorney General was au- 
thorized to make an agreement to pay a reward not exceeding 
10 per cent of the penalties which might be recovered. I think 
it was 10 per cent. Now, that is very different from this. 

I stated in the beginning of my remarks, when, I think, the 
Senator was absent, that if this bill provided that some portion 
of the penalty might be-paid to an informer it would put it in 
a different class. This does not even go to the informer, to the 
man who furnishes the evidence. It goes to the man who first 
files a suit, and that man may be the individual who was im- 
ported himself. That is a startling proposition to me. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will permit me, it seems to me 
that it would be a very difficult thing under this section to 
blackmail after all, for the reason that the basis of the right to 
recover is the finding that the law has been violated. There 
shall have first been a violation of the law and a finding to 
that effect, and upon that finding, as I understand the sec- 
tion, and by reason of it, this forfeiture is made. Anyone in 
the United States may sue for the forfeiture, or one of the 
aliens who has been brought over here may sue for the for- 
feiture. If the contract-labor law has been violated, is it 
unjust or at all unwise to permit the man who has been induced 
to come here to recover this forfeiture? 

Mr. REED. I think it is highly unwise. 

Mr. BORAII. He does not get his forfeiture by reason simply 
of giving information. He is not given this amount of money 
by reason of disclosing the fact; but if a judgment shall have 
been rendered to the effect that the Jaw has been violated, he 
may then sue for the recovery. 

Mr. REED. Answering the Senator from Idaho, of course 
it can be made the means of blackmail. Suppose a man is 
brought to this country under contract, and this law stands as 
it is now written. That individual can go to the man who 
brought him here and say, If you do not give me $500, I shall 
file a suit, take the stand and testify, and you will have to pay 
$1,000; and, more than that, you will be liable to criminal pen- 
alties.” So it could be used as a means of blackmail. 

But notice now, this does not provide that whoever shall 
bring information to the Federal authorities leading to the 
arrest and conyiction of a violator of this law shall be paid a 


portion of the penalty, but the proposed law, as it now stands, 
proyides that any person may file a suit; and if he has filed it 
one minute before the Government has filed its petition his suit 
takes precedence and he recovers the penalty, and the Govern- 
ment gets nothing. I think that is extreme. But I do not 
desire to detain the Senate further. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to make only one 
observation in connection with the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. The very language of section 5 
does not contemplate that before the alien begins his suit to 
recover the penalty it must previously have been adjudged that it 
was a violation. J think if the Senator will look at the section, 
he will find that all that need be done, if this law is to re- 
main as it is, is that any alien can initiate a suit in his own 
name, whether it be well founded or not, and claim that he was 
induced to come into the country because of some promise or 
encouragement given to him by an American; and if he suc- 
ceeds in making out his case, he will recover. But regarding 
the suggestion that this can be used as a means of blackmail, 
let us suppose a case where an alien, perhaps under the evil 
influence of some attorney, should say, “ You promised to give 
me employment if I came to this country; you violated the law.“ 
The citizen might deny it, and yet under a threat that such a 
charge would be made against him he might, like in many other 
cases of blackmail, yield to the extortion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not believe I am in error 
as to the interpretation I place upon section 5. Perhaps I 
might have been misunderstood to mean that there should pre- 
cede a judgment of violation before the party could recoyer. If 
so, in that respect I would be in error. But there must be at 
some time a determination or a judgment to the effect that the 
law has been violated. That is the basis of the right to re- 
cover. It may be in the same action which is brought for the 
purpose of recovery, but there must be a violation of the law 
and some tribunal or court must determine that there has been 
a violation of the law, and if there has been a violation of the 
law then the party may recover $1,000 or any part of it. I do 
not believe that would be an unwise provision to put in any 
bill. But we know—we have been informed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopage]—that it has been almost im- 
possible to enforce the law in regard to the importation of im- 
migrants under contract, and it is being constantly, I am 
informed, violated. In these days it needs something in a 
drastic form in order to remedy the evil. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
before he takes his seat whether the importation of, say, 1,000 
immigrants or contract laborers in a body would, under the 
phraseology of this section, constitute more than one offense, 
or whether the offense would be multiplied by as many times 
as there are contract laborers in the importation. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is a very great lawyer. What 
does the Senator think about it? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am informed by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. JoHnson] that that is covered by a clause in the same 
section. The clause to which my attention is called reads: 

And under either the civil or the criminal procedure mentioned sepa- 
rate suits or prosecutions may be brought for each alien thus offered 
or promised employment as aforesaid. 

I think that would cover it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I want merely to make a sug- 
gestion about this proyision. There is nothing new about it, 
nothing peculiar. It is the old qui tam action which has existed 
in our law time out of mind. The judiciary act—the act of 
February, 1799—provides: : 

That if any informer on a penal statute, and to whom the penalty or 
any part thereof, if recovered, is directed to accrue, shall discontinue his 
suit or prosecution or shall be nonsuited in the same, or if upon trial 
judgment shall be rendered in favor of the defendant, unless such in- 
former be an officer of the United States he shall be alone liable to the 
clerks, marshals, and attorneys for the fees of such prosecution. 

Under that form of action, known to the common law, fa- 
miliar both in England and America, and from the earliest 
times, it seems the person stigmatized as the informer in this 
character of litigation brings his suit. It is of no particular 
consequence whether the statute which allows him to bring it 
gives him all or half or any part of the proceeds of the penalty 
for which he sues. The statute which I have just read, which 
is indexed under the head of qui tam actions in the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, refers as an existing kind of 
action to the old qui tam action. I have not thought very much 
about whether this provision is necessary or desirable in these 
cases or not, but it is not anything new. It is merely applying 
to this particular statute the expedient which we have always 
from our early history availed of in a particular class of cases 
and a particular class of statutes, statutes where the informa- 
tion necessary to maintain suits to remedy an evil, to prevent 


an evil practice, is lodged in the bosom of persons who are con- 
cerned in the transaction, and where you can not get it out 
except by appealing to self-interest and getting somebody to 


turn informer. It is a disagreeable field upon which to enter. 
Anyone who has been charged with the conduct of Government 
prosecutions must have felt great repugnance in entering upon 
it, but it has been the experience and common judgment of all 
Governments that it is sometimes necessary. This seems to be 
a kind of an evil which can be reached only by this very dis- 
agreeable method. 

In every case where you have recourse to informers you must 
recognize the fact that the appeal is not to the.nobler impulses, 
and there is always opportunity for blackmail, but it is the 
choice between leaving the law unenforced and the evil to 
which the law is aimed at unredressed, on the one hand, or 
creating a situation in which the appeal to self-interest or of 
emolument to an informer will leave an opportunity to black- 
mail, There is a choice in it, but if you want the law enforced 
it is necessary that you shall have recourse to this old ex- 
pedient, a qui tam action. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleagne [Mr. Roor] that this is the only alterna- 
tive, that you must either encourage suits by informers or suffer 
the nonenforcement of the law. The Labor Department, with 
its tremendous power and instrumentalities, will never have any 
difficulty in ascertaining through its agents and its secret 
service whether the law is being enforced or violated. There 
are perhaps always ways of giving some reward to those who 
may be able to furnish information. I think that answers the 
main contention made by my colleague. 

It is not necessary to conclude that this law can not be 
enforced. I believe it can be enforced and enforced by the 
department in charge of the responsibility of enforcing it, and 
where violations occur they will be punished in due course, 
first, by being exposed to a fine of a thousand dollars in each 
case in a suit brought by the Government, and in addition to 
that being subject to criminal prosecution. The language up 
to that point is sufficiently drastic, in my judgment, without 
going to a most extreme extent without a precedent in the 
history of this Government. 

My colleague cites authorities which really do not apply here, 
where you might under certain. circumstances, feel it neces- 
sary to give to a citizen of the country the right to institute an 
informer’s action. When before did we ever attempt to confer 
this right upon aliens coming here in violation of the law, 
aliens perhaps who might not be permitted to go beyond Castle 
Garden or the port at which they land, which is the cause of 
the violation; yet while at Castle Garden, acting under the 
influences of a designing attorney, they can under this language, 
if it be retained, commence individual civil actions seeking to 
recover a thousand dollars for every violation. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has been a judge of distinction. 
Let me ask him if he does not believe it would be dangerous 
to justice itself to put witnesses upon the stand everyone of 
whom might have been made parties plaintiff in a suit and 
everyone of whom would receive a thousand dolllars in the event 
of a judgment? 

Mr. O'GORMAN, By cooperating with one another? 

Mr. REED. By cooperating with one another. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I think the main objection to this measure 
is the extent to which it may be used for purely blackmail pur- 
poses. Where there has been a real violation of the law there 
should not be much difficulty in the Labor Department through 
its agents ascertaining the violation and then having the Gov- 
ernment begin its suit. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President: 

Mr. GORMAN. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I understand it, this language is al- 
ready in the law. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Yes. 4 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator if he knows 
whether under its operation and enforcement the things to 
which the Senator refers have actually occurred? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. No; I do not. The chairman of the com- 
mittee states this provision has not been the subject of any con- 
sideration whatever by the Immigration Committee. It went 
through as a matter of course. The first time that this objec- 
tionable paragraph has received the attention of the Senate is 
this morning, when called to our attention by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

I have but one further word to say. Opinions may differ as 
to the advisability of permitting informers to be benefited finan- 
cially as the result of information which they give to the au- 
thorities. There are those who think it is a very wise policy. 
There are those who condemn it. I think it is the judgment of 
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most persons who have considered the subject that the eyil as- 
sociated with such laws far exceeds any possible benefit that 
may come from it. 

The latest expression of this body on this identical subject 
was made some few months ago when we were discussing the 
antitrust legislation. The Senate, by its action with regard to 
that legislation, declared that it would not fayor laws which 
could be made the instruments of blackmail, extortion, and op- 
pression, because they minimized if they did not entirely ex- 
clude in the antitrust laws all possibility of informers profiting 
financially by information, true or false, that they might offer. 

I have no hesitation in affirming that the average informer is 
so lost to moral responsibility, as a rule—there are exceptions, 
but as a rule—that he will not hesitate to perjure himself if 
by so doing he can bring money to his pocket. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the effect of permitting informers 


to assume this attitude has had consideration and has been the 
subject of legislation. Section 5295 of the Revised Statutes, 
passed shortly before there was general liberty granted to per- 
sons interested in litigation to testify, provides that— 

Any officer or other person entitl e e 
of ear fine, penalty, oF forfeiture 8 D 1 — 7 the "United 
States may examined as a witness in any of the proceedings for the 
recovery of such fine, penalty, or forfeiture by either of the parties 
thereto, and such examination shall not deprive such witness of his 
share or interest in such fine, penalty, or forfeiture. 

That registers, together with other sections, including the one 
referred to, the deliberate judgment of the Congress of the 
United States regarding cases pf this kind. 

My colleague was mistaken if he thought that I said this was 
the only way to enforce this statute. I have not said that, be- 
cause I have not considered this statute; I have not thought 
about it; I have not considered whether or not there may be 
some other way. As my colleague says, that is quite natural, 
because this particnlar subject has not been considered at all 
with regard to the particular bill which is pending. I have 
merely interposed in this discussion for the purpose of putting 
the discussion on what I conceived to be the right basis; that 
is, not as a discussion of some new proposal but as the discussion 
of a desire to reverse a long-settled practice and policy of our 
Government in similar cases. It seemed to me that we were 
discussing this as if it were something new, when it is really 
but one form of putting into this proposed statute the old, old 
expedient of allowing a qui tam action, in which the informer 
can be induced to bring up his testimony by receiving all or a 
part of the penalty. I have merely read section 5295 of the 
Revised Statutes to show that the question of the effect of the 
interest upon the testimony of the informer has been considered 
and passed upon by the Congress and that their judgment has 
been embedded in the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not very favorably dis- 
posed toward the informer, but undoubtedly there are subjects 
which must be dealt with in that way. I do not think that this 
provides for the old qui tam action altogether, but there are two 
things here which, it seems to me, we ought to consider. Even 
if it is wise to stimulate prosecutions by giving to an informer 
some part of the recovery, it can not be wise to allow the in- 
former to bring an independent suit, to be prosecuted by him 
according to his own pleasure. I have had some experience in 
my State with prosecutions of that character, and they do not 
tend to an enforcement of the law. On the contrary, they tend 
simply to the private profit. of the informer. 

If there should be any partition of the recovery, it should be 
a partition made by the Government of the recovery in a suit 
brought in its name, giving to the informer such part of the 
judgment as we might think it wise to give him. 

But, as I look at this clause, it has another defect which is 
very much more serious. It will be observed that the action 
brought by the informer and the criminal action that might be 
instituted by the Government are in the alternative. A suit 
brought by the informer and a recovery by him would be a bar 
to any criminal prosecution under the law. That being true, 
the privilege given to the informer to bring the suit might be 
used to give criminal immunity to one who had violated the 
law under such circumstances as to make.criminal punishment 
the only penalty that ought to be imposed. 

Mark you how the clause reads: 


And for every violation of any of the provisions of this section the 

rson, partnership, company, or corporation violating the same shall 
orfeit and pay for every such offense the sum of $1, , which may be 
sued for and recovered by the United States, or by any person who shall 
first bring his action therefor in his own name and for bis own benefit, 
including any such aliens thus offered or promised employment as 
aforesaid, as debts of like amount are now recovered in the courts 
of the United States; or for every violation of the provisions hereof the 
person violating the same may be prosecuted in a criminal action for a 
m and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
ess than six months 


imprisonment for a term of not 
two years. 
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It can not be that we desire to turn over to an informer, no 
matter whether he be a citizem or an: alien, the privilege of 
determining whether the United States shall punish one who | 
violates this section under the criminal part of the seetion: 
I therefore suggest to the chairman: of the committee, who: has 
this matter in charge, that either I have misconstrued it or 
that he must have overlooked it, for it is inconceivable to me 
that any such object is intended to be accomplished. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator: 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the Senator's view is 
that if the action were brought by an informer for the forfeit- 
ure of a thousand dollars; that would preclude any criminal 
action for the enforcement of the provision? 

Mr. CUMMENS. I so understand. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see it in that light. The provision 
reads: 

And for every Se Ayn —— any of the provisions of — 1 section 


the person, partnershi y, or corporation violati same 
— Prorfelt pa pay for pen such offense the sum of $ 59000 which 
y be for and recov 


y the . States, or by any person 
wie shall first bring his ‘action. therefor in his owm name and for 
his own benefit, including a aliens thus offered or promised 
employment as aforesaid, of like: amount are now recovered 
in. the courts of the United States; or for every violation —.— the 2 
visions hereof the person violating the same may be prosecuted in 
criminal action for a misdemeanor. 

You may bring a civil. suit or there may be a.criminal action 
at the same time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But there can not be both. 

Mr, BORAH. Why not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because the word “or” precludes it, unless 
that word is construed, as it sometimes is, I grant, as the 
equivalent of the word “and.” 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. You could not introduce: 
a civil judgment as a bar in a criminal suit. The use of the 
word “or” does not have the effect, in my judgment, of lmit- 
ing to one cause of action. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I suggest, if the Senator 
will permit me; that this being a highly penal statute, it would 
be strictly construed and not extended. It is perfectly plain 
to me as it now reads that the Senator from Iowa is right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From my standpoint the interpretation 
seems to be clear; but, even if it is not clear, the matter is of 
such moment that I am sure those who favor the informer 
system would not be willing to substitute: that method for the 
enforcement of the criminal law of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before the 
Senator takes his seat I will ask him if it would. meet his sug- 
gestion if, beginning with line 19, after the words United 
States,“ the word “or” should be changed to “and,” so as to 
coordinate the two and make both criminal and. civil precedure 
Possible? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean to say that the language should 
make it entirely certain that the informer, if that feature of the 
bill is to be preserved, might bring his suit, and at the same 
time the Government of the United States might indict and 
punish by imprisonment or fine if it so desired. 

Mr. ROOT: Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. ROOT. I rose to suggest to the Senator from Iowa that 
there have been for a great many years: double proceedings con- 
tinually going om under the laws of the United States: One 
marked example is the case of the United States against Boyd, 
which is a rather well-known leading case, although I do not 
remember the volume in which that case is found. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are unable to hear the Sena- 
tor om this side of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators to the right of the 
Chair are unable to hear the colloquy taking place between the 
two Senators on the other side. 

Mr: ROOT. I was calling the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa to the fact that there have always been going on double 
sets of proceedings under the penal statutes of the United 
States—proceedings for forfeiture, proceedings civil in form, and 
proceedings for punishment criminal in form, and I was just 
referring him to the well-known ease of United States against 
Boyd. In that case, which was decided by the Supreme Court 
about 30 years ago, a firm of glass importers in New York had 
imported glass.on which they fraudulently made an exemption 
under Government contract of a much larger amount than they 
were entitled to. The glass was seized, forfeiture proceedings 
were brougth, and the glass was forfeited. At the same time 


they were indicted, tried, and convicted. The Supreme Court 


held that the forfeiture proceeding was a penal proceeding, and 
reversed the judgment on account of the improper admission of 
evidence, because they had been compelled to testify against them- 
‘selves; but the conviction stood, a conviction which eame after the 
judgment in the forfeiture p 


roceedings, and the defendants 
served out their term in the penitentiary. 


Now, that is prac- 
Mr. CUMMINS: The: Senator from New York does not, I 


‘tically the situation which we have here. 
‘think, quite understand the point of my suggestion. I do not 


think there is any constitutional repugnance between a suit 
‘for such a forfeiture as is here provided on the part of an in- 
former and a contemporaneous criminal prosecution by the 
Government. I think both may constitutionally proceed at the 
same time and both go to their end. My suggestion was that 
this proposed statute, however, precludes it. This bill seems 
to me to mean that if one proceeding is instituted the other enn 
not be. That part of my objection would be entirely removed if 
the proposed: statute were to provide that the two proceedings: 
could go on at the same time, but unfortunately the two- clauses: 
are coupled together with the disjunctive or,“ and, as I con- 
strue this language, the pendency of one, or certainly a judg- 
ment in one, would whelly bar the prosecution of the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina has indicated that he intends to remove all doubt on 
that subject: by offering an amendment to strike out “or” and 
insert. and.“ 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WHITE. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not know 
he had the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course the objectiom which the Senator 
from Iowa makes could be remedied, as suggested, by striking 
out or“ and inserting “and”; but I still think that is wholly 
umnecessary,. because a civil action to recover a forfeiture — 
never a bar to a criminal action unless it is specificall 
so by the provisions of the statute: The rule of —— 
different in each case: 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree to that, but my very 
point is that this statute does make ene—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there not much force in 
the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri that a statute of 
this kind is to be construed strictly, and no inference as to ex- 
tending it ean be indulged? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reason I did not offer the amendment 
suggested by the Senator is that I understand there is an 
amendment pending offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The friends of the provi- 
sion are entitled to perfect it before any motion to strike out 
any part of it is submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, Mr. President, I offer that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood it 
was the purpose of the Senator from South Carolina to do so. 

Mr. WHITE: Mr. President, I am not ordinarily in favor of 
statutes giving penalties to informers. I am rather opposed to 
it. I think such statutes should be enacted only when there 
is a real necessity for them. I think, however, that the pro- 
vision. that is sought to be stricken from the bill by the amend- 
ment under consideration is a proper one in this legislation. 

The matter has been discussed from the standpoint of the 
undesirability of having prosecutions carried on by informers. 
That really is not the main purpose of the provision; neither 
is that the main effect to be accomplished by it. The statute 
will be more useful in deterring persons from violating it, and 
will aceomplish more good in that way than in any other. Per- 
sons’ who contemplate violating this statute by importing con- 
tract labor will understand from the beginning that it Is in the 
power of the party with whom they contract to punish them for 
it; whereas, if there is no such provision in the bill, then they 
will readily understand that it is next to impossible to convict 
them or punish them under the statute. 

As has been suggested by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor J. this is no innovation. Such provisions are contained in 
the statutes of nearly every State of the Union. Certainly they 
are found in the Federal Statutes. It is no innovation. Neither 
is.it any change in principle, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro fempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WHITE. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will suggest to the Senator that this 
precise provision has been in operation since the passage of the 
law of 1897, and has not given rise to any trouble, 
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Mr. WHITE. Nor is it likely to give any trouble. As the 
Senator from Georgia has just stated, it has been in our immi- 
gration statutes, and the effect of this amendment will be to re- 
move it from the statute. As I have already stated, the main 
purpose of this provision is to prevent violations of the law, 
and that is what is sought to accomplish. It is never the 
desire of government to punish. The primary object is to pre- 
vent law violations. The adoption of the provision of the bill 
sought to be stricken by the amendment will have that effect— 
to prevent violations of the law. 

As I was about to say, this is not new in principle. Since 
the common law of nearly every State in the Union has been 
changed so as to allow parties interested in the result of suits to 
testify, the same principle is involved—that they can make 
money, that they can enrich themselves, by swearing falsely. 
Any plaintiff, or any defendant for that matter, in any suit in 
almost any State in the Union and the Federal courts of the 
country, has the same temptation held out to him that it is 
charged will be held out under the provision in question. Not 
only that, but under the general practice of the common law in 
the State and in the Federal courts immunities are offered daily 
to persons who are guilty of crime with a view of obtaining evi- 
dence to convict others who are no more guilty than they are. 
I should like to know how the gunmen in New York would 
have been convicted if it had not been for the immunity given 
the witnesses by the district attorney, Mr. Whitman. 

Mr. President, I have had some experience with situations of 
this kind. I have seen immigrants who were induced to come 
to this country under misrepresentations as to conditions here, 
the conditions being-exactly the reverse of what they were told 
the conditions were when they were induced to come—condi- 
tions that they were not willing to encounter or combat. But 
what were they to do? They were in a strange country, desti- 
tute of means, absolutely within the power of the party who 
imported them, and therefore they had to submit to and accept 
the situation as they found it, not as it had been represented 
to them. Unless immigrants are interested in some way in 
bringing the guilty parties to justice, as the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James] has already stated, it is next to im- 
possible to sustain an action against the guilty parties. If 
these foreigners themselves are to be denied the right to par- 
ticipate in the recovery, then there will be no means of obtain- 
ing the evidence except to go to the country from which they 
emigrated, and then you encounter the difficulty of finding a 
witness who is familiar with the contract. 

So I say, Mr. President, that the provision sought to be 
stricken from the bill ought to be allowed to remain, and that 
the amendment itself should not be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, to strike 
out the word “or,” beginning in line 19, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ and.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is not the amendment now 
before the Senate, is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; that perfects the text. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri is to 
strike out a certain proposition that in a way is dependent 
upon that amendment. If the Senator will read Rule XVIII, 
he will see that it sustains the Chair’s view about the matter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course I shall not stop to dis- 
cuss the matter, because it is not very important; but I desire to 
suggest to the Senator from Iowa and to the Senate and to 
the chairman of the committee that if the amendment I have 
offered is adopted I shall offer another amendment, which I 
think will meet the views of all and cover the case and yet leave 
the control of the matter in the Department of Justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can only deal 
with such amendments as have been brought to the attention of 
the Chair. 

Mr. REED. To be sure. I only wanted to suggest it before 
we vote on this amendment. 

The further amendment to which I refer is to add at the end 
of line 18 the following: ; 

The Department of Justice may, from any penalties recovered, pay 
rewards to ons, other than vernment employees, who may — 
nish information leading to the recovery of any such penalties, or to 
the arrest and punishment of any person as hereinafter in this section 
provided. 

Then, on line 19, page 14, strike out the word “or” and in- 
sert, “Provided, That,” so that the section would read: 

Provided, That for every violation of the provisions hereof the per- 
son violating the same may be prosecuted— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that it is customary to give the Senate 


the benefit of the text as it will stand after the motion to 
strike.out and insert has been presented to the Senate. The 
Chair was only dealing with such things as were brought to his 
attention. 

Mr. REED. Yes. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
Iowa that it would be better, instead of striking out the word 
“or” and inserting the word “and,” to employ the language 
“Provided, That.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to be clearly under- 
stood. I am against the provision even if it is amended by 
the insertion of the word “and.” I intend to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. I think it 
would be very unwise to allow any informer to bring a suit in 
his own name, control the suit, and enjoy the proceeds of it; 
but if the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
fails, then I am very anxious that the law shall not have the 
effect that I fear it will have if the word “ or” is retained, 

Mr. REED. Do I understand, then, that the Senator from 
Iowa did not offer the amendment to strike out “or” and in- 
sert “and,” but merely suggested it in his remarks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I offered the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I think it ought to be adopted so as to 
end that part of it, anyhow. I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri in any event. 

Mr. REED. I desire, then, to move to amend the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa as follows: Strike out the word “ or” 
and insert the words “Provided That.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the amendment to the 
eae iy haps be stated at the desk so that the Senate will under- 
stand it. 

Th SECRETARY. On page 14, line 19, it is proposed to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, to strike out “or” 
and insert “and,” by inserting, instead of “or,” the words 
“ Provided, That.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is entirely satisfactory to me. It 
means the same thing, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move to lay the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri on the table. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hear the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I hope the last motion will not prevail, 
because I am sure that if the Senator from South Carolina 
carefully read this language in section 5, on page 14, he would 
recognize that the phraseology is much improved by adopting 
the words suggested by the Senator from Missouri, rather than 
by substituting “and” for “or.” There is a plain, manifest 
improvement in the phraseology. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa has 
accepted the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 
He has a right to do that, because Rule XXI provides that— 

Any motion or resolution may be withdrawn or modified by the mover 
Hi aay, time before a decision, amendment, or ordering of the yeas and 

None of those things has happened. The question is on laying 
on the table the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and accepted by the Senator from Iowa. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary suggests that 
a matter of punctuation might be attended to, by striking out 
the semicolon after the words “ United States” and inserting a 
colon. Unless there is objection, that will be done. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to make a state- 
ment so that those who are present will understand the situa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator indulge the 
Chair long enough to state the pending motion? The pending 
motion is the motion offered by the Senator from Missouri to 
strike out the language indicated by him. 

Mr. REED. I think this language should be stricken out for 
the reasons that I have offered, and that other Senators have 
offered, because, first, it places the jurisdiction and control of 
this litigation in the hands of the first person who may rush 
into court and takes it out of the hands of the Federal authori- 
ties. Second, it is an action in which the informer, or the per- 
son bringing the suit—not necessarily the informer—gets all of 
the penalty. It is liable to be productive of both blackmail and 
perjury. Third, it is a qui tam action; and while that kind of 
action, as we all know, is an old action, nevertheless it is an 
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action that has come into disrepute, is but seldom employed, 
and this is the most extreme example of it I have ever known. 
There is, however, possibly some reason why the Department 
of Justice, being placed and kept in control of this litigation, 
should be empowered to offer rewards. So, if the amendment 
I have offered is adopted, in order to meet that view I shall 
offer the amendment I read a moment ago, empowering the 
Department of Justice, out of any penalties which may be 
recovered, to pay such rewards as the Department of Justice 
may think proper. That keeps the litigation in the hands of the 


Federal authorities. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on “i 
[Put- 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 
ting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED and Mr. LODGE called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

sn PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wrrxs] to my colleague [Mr. CampEN] and vote. I vote 
“ na 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Bankueap] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. SuTHERLAND’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. SvTHER- 
LAND] from the city. He has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. I will allow this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is unavoidably detained at his 
home to-day on account of a death in his family. I will let 
this statement stand for the day. 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], who is not present. I was 
not able to secure a transfer, so I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
LEAN] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
the pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and vote 


nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Smiru]. I transfer my pair to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS] and vote nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. T have a general pair with the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr, SmirH]. I am released by him on this vote, and 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtrercH] with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. HOLLIS] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Mexico.[Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN}; 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrForp] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island Lr. Lrerrrr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALsH]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 18, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Cla Johnson O'Gorm Sterlin. 
Galberson Jones Overman” Thornton 
Cummins cCumber Perkins Townsend 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Reed 
Gronna elson Simmons 


NAYS—29. 
Ashurst Hughes Poindexter Swanson 
Borah James Robinson Thomas 
Bryan Kern Root ‘ard: 
Barton Md. Shafroth White 
Chamberlain She Works 
ers Smith, Ariz. 
Fletcher Oliver S. C. 
wick Smoot 
NOT VOTING—49, 
Bankhead Fall Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Brady Gof ‘orris Stephenson 
Brandegee Gore Owen Stone 
Bristow Hi Penrose Sutherland 
Burleigh Hollis Pittman Thompson 
den Kenyon omerene Til 
Catron La Follette Ransdell Walsh 
Chilton Lane . Warren 
Clark. W. Lea, Tenn. herman Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. 1 — Williams 
Colt Lippitt Shively 
Crawford MeLean Smith, Ga. 
du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] the yeas are 18 
and the nays 29. The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witt1aMs] and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
are present in the Chamber and failed to vote because they 
were paired. The noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. I desire to make a motion relating to this par- 
ticular matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator please, I should like to 
take not more than three or four minutes, as I shall have to 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have refrained from giv- 
ing any expression of my views on any of the matters in the 
bill only as I have been compelled to vote upon the proposed 


amendments, There are one or two matters in the bill which. 


to me seem to be vicious and compel me to vote against its 
final passage, and I desire to place upon the record in a very 
few minutes my reasons for voting against the bill itself. 

Mr. President, the virtue or vice of any bill or legislative act 
is to be determined not so much by the declaration of some ab- 
Stract principle as by its effect. I desire to look into the effect 
of this bill for a single moment. We have now adopted the 
illiteracy clause. What is the effect of the adoption of that 
clause when taken in connection with another clause which 
exempts a certain class of people from the illiteracy test? 

I presume, Mr. President, that it is the object of the illiteracy 
test to protect American citizenship. If the object is to pro- 


tect American citizenship, I do not see that it makes any great- 


difference to us what may be the laws affecting people on the 
other side of the ocean; but here when we adopt our exception 
to the illiteracy test we immediately abandon the very purpose 
of that test in the bill, so far as it affects certain religionists 
or certain nationalities. 

Let us see the effect of this provision. There is the general 
provision of the bill that all aliens over 16 years of age. show- 
ing a capacity of reading, who can not read the Englisb lan- 
guage or some other language or dialect, Including Hebrew or 
Yiddish, shall be excluded from entering into this country. 
Then on the very next page we have this provision: 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the op- 
eration of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of . immigration officer or the Secretary of Labor 
that they emigrated from the country of which they were last perma- 
nent residents for the purpose of escaping from religious persecution. 

Mr. President, we all know what the Russian laws are. We 
all know that those of the religious faith—if you may call it a 
faith—called the Jewish are by those laws compelled to remain 
within certain sections of the Russian Empire. It makes little 
difference whether we regard the word Jewish“ as being de- 
scriptive of the religion of the Hebrew or whether it is descrip- 
tive of the race itself as descendants from Judea, the effect is 
the same; it operates only upon a particular class of people 
whom we call Jews. 

Now, let us see the effect of this. We say by this legislation 
that if an Italian who is a Roman Catholic can not read or 
write he is an undesirable citizen, but if a Russian who hap- 
pens to be a Jew can not read or write he becomes a desirable 
citizen because he is persecuted. I think we must admit that 
when any law of Russia is directed against the people of a race, 
and the religion and the race are conjoined, so that they have 
not the same right as every other people of that country, it is 
religious persecution. Therefore the immigrant who is at- 
tempting to enter into this country need only establish the 
statutory law of Russia in order to get free access, whether he 
can read or write or not. 
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Not only this, Mr. President, but what does this proposed law 


say to the German from Russia? We all know that an im- 


mense number of Germans something over 100 years ago settled 
around Odessa. Quite a number of them can not read or write. 
If that class of citizens who are members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church or of any Protestant denomination, or the Catholic de- 
nomination, seek to enter this country, we hold against them 
the test of illiteracy, but if one of the Jewish faith comes from 
Warsaw and seeks to enter this country the illiteracy bar will 
not be held against him because his race or his religion has been 
persecuted. : 

Mr. President, I did what I could to make this bill fair and 
just. I do not believe very much in the illiteracy clause, any- 
way. I do not think that the mentality of an individual whose 
traits of character have been impressed on him through tens 
and thousands of centuries of heredity is going to change his 
nature in the slightest degree by becoming capable of reading 
or writing. It is not an art which requires an immense amount 
of intellectuality for a person to be fully capable in it. In- 
stead of making him a better citizen, if his characteristics are 
wrong, it enables him the better to become a bad citizen. 

Now, let us admit the real truth of the provisions of this act. 
You raise the illiteracy test not because you believe it is a just 
and fair test, and while you may argue upon that basis, your 
real purpose is to keep out a certain number of people, desir- 
able or undesirable. You say there are too many immigrants 
coming from southern Europe and you desire to keep them out. 
You can not make legislation for immigrants from one country 
and different legislation for immigrants coming from another 
country, because in one section of the country there are more 
illiterates than there are in the northern sections of Europe. 
Yet you attempt to accomplish this by keeping out a greater 
number by your illiteracy test, rather than by really defending 
American citizenship, by raising that test. 

Mr. President, I wish the Russian Jew to come into this 
country if he is a good man, and I want our gates to be swung 
wide open for him. I equally want the Italian Roman Catholic 
to have exactly the same right that the Russian Jew has, so far 
as the gates of our ports are concerned. Yet you by your legis- 
lation say to the one, Notwithstanding you would make a very 
good citizen, you shall not enter into the United States; not- 
withstanding the fact that you might be the very best citizen, 
because you profess in reality a different faith from that men- 
tioned as an exception and have been persecuted, you shall not 
enter through the portals to this land of promise. 

Mr. President, the only way to avoid this injustice in our bill 
is by the adoption of the amendemnt that was offered and voted 
down which gives every race and every religionist exactly the 
same right. I myself can see no difference between the Rus- 
sian who is not a Jew and the Russian who is a Jew coming to 
this country. We have a great many Russians in my State who 
are of the Greek Orthodox Church and many of them members 
of other churehes. They are among our best citizens in de- 
veloping the country. We want them here; we have no objec- 
tion to them; but what we do object to and what I object to is 
saying that they shall not enter if they are illiterate, while their 
brother, professing a different religion or of a different race, may 
enter into the United States, though he is illiterate. In other 
words, the illiteracy clause ought to apply to every foreign citi- 
zen seeking entrance into this country or it ought not to apply 
to any of them, and because of the injustice of the proposed law 
as it now stands, I shall be satisfied myself to vote against its 
enactment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] has a matter to offer. 

Mr. REED. The amendment I desire to offer relates directly 
to the matter just passed upon, and if it will be equally agree- 
able to the Senator from Massachusetts, I should like to offer 
that amendment and let the Senate vote upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I move to strike out in section 5, page 14, line 14, 
the following language: 3 

Or by any person 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Missouri pardon 
me a moment? Mr. President, I had offered an amendment 
which was pending which precedes in the bill the one the Sena- 
tor is about to offer, and if the Senator. will pardon me just 
one moment, I want to make an explanation in connection with 
it and then to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. , The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Mississippi that there is no such amendment pend- 
ing, so far as the Chair is advised at the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment was pending at page 9, 
line 12, after the word “prosecution.” It was printed as an 


amendment intended to be offered and is upon the desk. Since 
that time the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben], a meni- 
ber of the committee, has offered an amendment upon the same 
subject to come at a subsequent part of the bill. His amend- 


ment, in my opinion, is more specific, better, and reaches the 


object better and is in better phraseology. I therefore desire to 
withdraw mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Permission will be granted 
unless objection is made. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED. In order that the Senate may understand it, I 
desire to state my amendment. I move to strike out of the 
bill the following language, appearing on page 14 and begin- 
ning with line 14: 

Or by person who shall first bring his acti 
name 2 E his own benefit, including any. Such e 
or promised employment as aforesaid, 

And to insert in lieu of said language, at the end of line 18, 
page 14, the following: 

The Department of Justice may fr fin al 

y rewards to the persons, other: abi „ 8 era aha ea 
urnish information leading to the recovery of any su penalties or 


to the arrest and punishment of any person as hereinafter in this sec- 
tion provided. 


Mr. President, that places the payment of the reward and the 


control of the litigation where it ought to be, namely, in the 


hands of the Department of Justice. It empowers that depart- 


ment to use a portion of, or, if they see fit, all, the penalties 
for the purpose of securing the information, but it avoids the 
objectionable practice of private individuals bringing suits and 
recovering penalties for their own benefit, and bringing the suits 
without the control of the Department of Justice. 

Moreover, it adds to the bill this useful provision: Under the 
bill as it now stands the Department of Justice is not author- 
ized to pay any reward to the man who brings information and 
causes the arrest of any person under the criminal provision of 
the act. The law is deficient in that respect, and it would 
supply it. 5 

I have stated the matter, and that is all I desire to say. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move to lay 
the amendment on the table. ; 

The motion was not agreed to. ; 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 


adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I now move the amendment to which the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] referred. I bave changed 
two words in it—in line 8 the words “take up,” because that 
term is used generally in connection with our public lands, to 
the word “ purchase.” ; 

I desire to say in regard to this amendment that it is care- 


fully drawn for the purpose of permitting a limited class of 
Belgians who have been expelled from their own country to come 


here. It is necessary that they should be agricultural, and they 
would be, as a matter of fact, chiefly of the market-gardening 
class. An association or corporation has been formed to bring 
those persons here. The plan is to bring only families and to 


settle them in communities. It is strictly guarded. If it is’ 


desired to do anything for those unfortunate people, nothing 
could be more carefully guarded than this amendment. They 
must be agricultural immigrants; they must come here during 
the course of the European war or owing to circumstances or 
conditions arising from the war, and they must come prepared to 
purchase land. The association or corporation is engaged in 


helping them. There are 25,000 Belgians in England, and they 
are scattered all through the countries where they have taken 


refuge. 

Mr. ROOT. There are about a million in Holland. 

Mr. LODGE. There are about a million in Holland, as the 
Senator from New York suggests; and among them there is a 
large number of men and women whose whole life has been 
given to agriculture, chiefly, as I have said, market gardening. 
This corporation or association is prepared to help them to pur- 


chase land and stock it sufficiently and give them sufficient. 


buildings to begin as a community, removing in that way any 
tendency of loneliness to seek their compatriots in one of the 
larger cities. I move the amendment and ask that it be read. 
Mr. POMERENE. If I may, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts why he would extend this privilege to a Belgian 
who was engaged in agricultural pursuits and not extend it to 
angor who migbt be engaged in manufacturing or other pur- 
suits. : - 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it seems to me we may well be 


careful how we enlarge the provision. The requests which, 


came from the. Belgian committees, the people interested in 
them, are embodied precisely in my amendment. 
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Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator a question. There 
happens just now to be a committee, as I understand the Sen- 
ator, having under consideration a plan to relieve certain of the 
Belgian people. That committee plan is to take them to farms— 
a most admirable plan and one we can all give our hearty as- 
sent to—but suppose that two months from now, or the day after 
to-morrow, another committee, or this same committee, desires 
to furnish equal assistance to Belgians who are not farmers, 
but who are highly desirable as citizens, and who have certain 
arts and industries in which it is said they excel. Should we 
close the doors upon those people and should we so enact our 
legislation that other plans not yet developed will be cut off? 
Is it not possible—I am asking a somewhat complicated ques- 
tion—to frame this amendment so that these people may be as- 
sisted to come here whatever their occupation, and still throw 
sufficient safeguards around the amendment to prevent any 
abuse growing up under it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate does not know 
what the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is. Before recognizing any other Senator, the Chair will 
direct the Secretary to read the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment proposed by Mr. Lobo is, 
on page 12, line 18, after the word “ guests,” to insert: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act relating to the illiteracy test, 
contract labor. or induced or assisted immigration shall not apply to 
agricultural immigrants from Belgium who come to the United States 
during the course of the present European war, or owing to circum- 
stances or conditions arising from the war, if it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner General of Immigration that said Belgian 
immigrants come prepared to take up land in the United States and 
become American citizens. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think we may well be content 
to do this. If we make the provision universal and general, I 
am not sure that we should get these people, and we might have 
a great many come here who would at once become a public 
charge. Moreover, the agricultural people are the ones who 
have suffered most. They, have lost all their property; they 
have lost their opportunity in life; they have lost absolutely 
the work and the means of doing the work which they can do 
only in that one form. Those who are operatives engaged in 
manufacturing industries have no difficulty, and will have no 
difficulty in the future, certainly, in finding employment, because 
the industries in which they are engaged exist everywhere. We 
all know, moreover, that it is desirable to encourage agricultural 
immigration, and I think it is wiser to limit the provision than 
to make it too general. If we make it too general, I am afraid 
we may lose everything. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How do the provisions of 
the Senator’s amendment reconcile themselves with the most- 
favored-nation clause which is contained in most of our treaties? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suppose it may be said that 
there are several things in this bill which might possibly be 
brought under the favored-nation clause, but I think there 
would be some difficulty in bringing this precise amendment 
under it, because we impose a number of conditions which could 
not be fulfilled by the other nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is one that could not 
be fulfilled; they could not come from Belgium. But suppose a 
German should present himself here? 

Mr. LODGE. If rou could find another country in precisely 
that situation, undoubtedly that objection would apply; but 
practically that is impossible. 

Mr. POMERENE. This thought has suggested itself to my 
mind since the Senator has presented the amendment: I take 
it that this is not an effort to extend any privilege to Belgium 
as a kingdom or as a nation? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly not. There are Germans, there 
are Frenchmen, there are Austrians, there are British subjects 
who are no more responsible for conditions that prevail in their 
respective countries than are the Belgians for the conditions 
that now affect them. I am now speaking of individuals. That 
being the case, why should a privilege of this kind be extended 
to the nationals of one nation and not to the nationals of other 
nations who may be similarly circumstanced? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when the nationals, subjects or 
citizens, of any other of these countries reach the condition of 
Belgium and of the Belgians, then I think we ought to do it. 
There is a whole population, practically, of 7.000.000 people 
who have been almost swept out of existence; their entire coun- 
try is and has been for months a battle field, and they have 
been forced into exile. Entire towns and cities have been depop- 
ulated, and people wholly innocent 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Massachusetts permit me? 


Will the Senator from 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. POMEREND. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire, with the permission 
of the Senator from Ohio, to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he will allow me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Chair understands, yields. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If it is the condition that 
has arisen in Belgium that we are dealing with, and not the 
causes that led up to it—if the distressed condition of the Bel- 
gians has been the cause of the proposed amendment, would it 
not be equally pertinent as to certain distressed Italians who 
have nothing? These Belgians have nothing, and somebody 
has got to provide means for them to buy farms. When they 
come here you can not make them go on the farms; once they 
are here and naturalized they will do as they please. Why 
could not that same thing occur if subjects of Italy should come 
and some corporation should picture to us the distressed con- 
dition of those Italians and say they would bring them here 
and put them on farms? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, Italy has not been touched by 
the hand of war at all, while the whole world recognizes the 
condition of Belgium is different from that of any other coun- 
try; it is different from anything we have ever seen. [ am 
not going into the merits or the demerits of the question at all; 
but here are a people who have been exiled by the million from 
their country, who are being supported in Holland, in England, 
and here by charity. They are thrown on the charity of the 
world; their case is wholly different from that of the French 
or of the Germans or of the English or of the Russians, who 
have powerful Governments and large portions of their terri- 
tory untouched by the hand of war. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with all due respect to the 
learned Senator from Massachusetts, his answer to my first 
question was that this is not extending a special privilege to 
the Belgians as a nation or to the Belgian Kingdom. I con- 
cede that to be so; but now the Senator takes the position that 
because the-misfortune which has been visited upon Belgium 
is greater in extent than that which has been visited upon any 
other nation, therefore we should give this privilege to the indi- 
vidual Belgians. My thought is while it is true that the Bel- 
gians have suffered—and words can not portray the extent to 
which they have suffered—yet at the same time that we are 
extending this privilege to the individual Belgians, there are 
individual Frenchmen, there are individual Germans, there 
are individual subjects of Great Britain who have suffered to 
the same extent. The Chair very pertjnently put the question 
as to how we may distinguish here as between the nationals 
of one country and those of another. That is the thought that 
troubles me. $ 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suppose that the nationals 
of another country who can prove the same facts might, if 
they see fit, raise the question of the favored-nation clause; I 
think it is very doubtful whether it would be sustained; but if 
it is necessary to avoid these objections, which to my surprisé 
seem to arise here against this limited act of charity to those 
stricken people, then I will withdraw my amendment and ask 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAu Ss! to present his 
amendment, and I will support that instead of mine. People 
are afraid to name Belgium or Belgians in a matter of this 
sort; they are afraid it will jar on somebody’s feelings. I am 
perfectly willing to accept the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has already accepted the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from South Carolina will not avoid 
this subject in that way. p 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
South Carolina will not do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion made by the 
Senator from South Carolina is not debatable. The Senator 
from South Carolina moves to lay the amendment on the table. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it; the noes 
have it. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the chief differences be- 
tween the amendment as offered by me and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loba]! are 
these two: In my amendment I did not mention ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi offered any amendment? If the Senator from Massa- 


The Senator from Ohio, 
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chusetts has withdrawn his amendment, there is nothing pend- 
ing which can be debated. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not withdrawn my amendment, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if I may be permitted to make a 
statement, the chief differences between the two amendments 
are these: The Senator from Massachusetts, in his amendment, 
specifically names the Belgians, while, in my amendment, I 
did not name them, but described them so that the description 
could not apply to anybody but to the Belgians, Then I re- 
lieved them solely from the literacy test, whereas his amend- 
ment would relieve them from the assisted-immigration test. 
I think, perhaps, that my amendment is a little better in the 
first regard, while it is not nearly so good in the second re- 
pp I described those persons in this way: 

cases where on territory of their country had received recogni- 


tion by belli powers as ne rritory and where their —— 
was coy nag tig ‘or “no, ot Sther reason than that their Government refused to 
consen 


That Avy sive ean apply to nobody but the Belgians. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pouxxkxn] wants to know why 
the Belgians are in a different attitude. That is the reason why 
they are in a different attitude. Every national is affected by 
the act of the government of his country. The Governments of 
England, Germany, France, Austria, Russia, Servia, and Turkey 
have gone into this war; none of them were forced into it; and 
when I say that none of them were forced into it, I mean that 
none of them were physically forced into it; but Belgium was 
literally forced into it. It might have been a question of honor 
or of self-defense after a while in the other cases, but in the 
case of Belgium the request was made that she herself should 
violate her solemnly given obligation to defend her own neutral- 
ity, and notice was given that if she did not consent to violate 
her plighted word to defend her own neutrality, then she should 
be invaded. She was invaded, and the armies of both sides 
have fought all over her country. Her people desired war with 
nobody; they committed no crime under the sun except refusing 
to consent to be invaded, refusing to put themselves on record 
down through all eternity as cowards, but for no other reason 
the armies of both sides have devastated her soil and destroyed 
her factories. The farmers of Belgium have suffered more than 
any others. Their cattle and stock are gone, their agricultural 
implements are gone, the villages in which the farmers lived 
and from which they have been accustomed to go out to culti- 
vate their fields are in many cases totally destroyed, and the 
people are exiles in Holland and in England. The Southern 
Commercial Congress is prepared, or thinks it is prepared, to 
place a great many of them upon cheap and good lands in the 
South. There is another corporation which is prepared to place 
some of them in the West, as I understand. 

These people are in a totally different position from any other 
people in civilized times. There was a time, long, long years 
ago, when very many people very frequently were brought into 
that condition, when hordes of people, coming to the West from 
the East and to the South from the North, thought they had a 
right to overrun everything or anybody in order to find for 
themselves new homes and better opportunities for the future, 
but this is the first instance in modern civilized times of a 
people ever having suffered in this way. 

I am criticizing nobody; I am absolutely neutral so far as 
this war is concerned, as every American ought to be. I recog- 
nize no interest of any description or any policy that has any 
right to appeal to me except American interest and American 
policies; but these people, men, women, and children, have ap- 
pealed to my sympathy because they have suffered for no fault 
of their own or of their Government. They have been ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of warring nationali- 
ties when they themselves wanted to keep at peace and their 
Government wanted to keep at peace with all men and all 
nations. 

In response to the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I suggest that perhaps if instead of the word 
“Belgium” in his amendment he would substitute the descrip- 
tion found in my amendment and then leave the remainder of 
his amendment, it would be better than either mine or his now 
is, and that would free the amendment from the objection sug- 
gested by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. Then no- 
body could invoke the favored-nation clause, because every na- 
tion in the world coming within this description would have 
this provision applied to its nationals. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the Senator to suggest that I 
strike out the word “ Belgium” in the amendment which I 
have proposed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir; and to insert“ from any country 
where the territory of their country had received recognition 
by belligerent powers as neutral territory and where their land 
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was invaded for no other reason than that their Government 
refused to consent for it to be invaded.” 

Mr. LODGE. That is, retain the first three lines of my 
amendment, reading: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act relating to the illiteracy 
test, contract labor, or induced or 5 545 immigration shall not apply 
to agricultural immigrants—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “Coming from any country "—— 

Mr. LODGE (continuing) 


coming from ay country where the territory of their country had 
received recognition— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Why would it not accom- 
plish the purpose to adopt the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and send it to conference to be worked out 
there? 

Mr. LODGE. I accept the modification suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, as far as I have power to do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be permitted to call the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Mississippi 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not until we find out what 
is presented to the Senate. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Illinois to indulge him for a moment. 

Mr. LODGE, I will read the amendment, Mr. President, if 
the Secretary will take it down. I move the following as an 
amendment: 


Provided further, That the provisions of this act relating to the 
8 test, contract labor, or induced or assisted immigration shall 
not apply to immigrants from any country in cases where the territory 
of their country had received recognition by belligerent powers as neu- 
tral territory and where their land was invaded for no other reason 
than that their Government refused to consent to be invaded. 


7 5 WILLIAMS. “Consent for it to be invaded,” it ought 
to 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be permitted to call the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to a feature in his 
amendment that impresses me as having considerable prospect 
of embarrassment? 

Mr. President, I do not know whether the purpose of the 
Senator is to have his amendment go to the committee or 
whether it is to be acted upon at this particular time. 

Mr. LODGE. To be acted upon at this time. The committee 
has long since finished with the bill and this question must be 
decided here. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I heard some reference to a con- 
ference, but, having just come into the room, perhaps I did not 
gather the reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Illinois that he assumed that the differences be- 
tween the two Houses would be worked out by the usual con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I understand what the Chair 
means. I thought that there had been some previous reference 
to a conference committee. I will say to the Senator that I 
regard that it would be a queer thing for us to enact a pro- 
vision admitting to our shores any people whom we decide have 
been the subject of invasion by another country when their 
country was neutral. We could only do so by first deciding 
that some country had invaded them, and therefore we would 
render judgment by our action that they had been so invaded. 
Whatever defense the invading country might have had we 
would wholly overlook; we would simply render the judgment 
of the United States that a certain neutral country had been 
invaded, say, for instance, as in this case, by Germany. We 
would therefore create, as I see it, a cause of protest on the 
part of such countries because of our judgment against them, 
for they may have a reason to contend and may contend that 
their entrance into the country was dictated by considerations 
of national defense or of national preservation. I suggest, there- 
fore, instead of the words “ where the territory of their country 
had received recognition by belligerent powers as neutral terri- 
tory and where their land was invaded,” that there be inserted 
some such language as this, “any country suffering from the 
results of conflict or war,” so as not to call for a judgment on 
our part that a country had been invaded, when the invaders 
may take the position that they were defending themselves. 

That is the exact attitude, if I may so state to the Senator, 
who is a learned scholar in matters of foreign policy, which has 
been taken by many. Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg and his col- 
lengues have sent us a book—I have no doubt it is on the 
Senator’s desk—in which it is contended in behalf of Germany, 
answering the very charge that the friends of Belgium make, 
that that country was invaded because, as the able Senator 
from Massachusetts said, it desired to be neutral, that Belgium 
was upon the eve of cooperating with France to assail Germany. 
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Whether they are right or wrong as to that, of course we do 
not know; but the fact that they make that contention I think 
would suggest that it would not be prudent for us to set up as 
a condition precedent a finding that a certain Government had 
been guilty of having invaded Belgium before we may allow 
Belgium or any other country to ayail itself of the benefits of 
this act. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator has been discussing 
a portion of the amendment which is not mine. My amendment 
did not contain the words which he has been discussing. Those 
are in the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to say to the Senator that I just came 
into the Chamber and heard it as it was being read. 

Mr. LODGE. I expressed my willingness to adopt the other, 
as objection was made to my amendment because it mentioned 
Belgium. We apparently have become so tender that we can 
not even mention Belgium and the sufferings of the Belgian 
people without fear thal somebody will be offended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator abandon the use 
of the term “ Belgium“ because he fears that under our treaties 
we would be embarrassed by its use? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I do not think that the 
favored-nation clause 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would personally be very much 
gratified to take down every barrier between the Belgians and 
the United States and allow them to come in. I think we have 
in passing upon immigration questions to determine our wishes 
and our interests. I think the record of these people has been 
such that we may well be glad to hail them as fellow citizens; 
their condition certainly appeals to us, and I would myself, if 
we can legally do so, be delighted to remove every barrier and 
bring them here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, ff the Senator from Georgia 
will pardon me—— 

Mr. LODGE. I think I have the floor; I yielded to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
chusetts has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia that I do not think the favored-nation clause would 
have any practical operation if we name Belgium in the amend- 
ment unless some other country could produce immigrants to 
whom the same conditions applied. In that event they could 
undoubtedly make a point under the favored-nation clause, but 
I do not think it would hold or is a practical question, because 
this is temporary and relates to peculiar circumstances. How- 
ever, there was objection made in the Senate that we should 
hurt somebody's feelings if we named Belgium, and I tried 
to avoid that objection, in the hope that we could get something 
we could all agree upon by taking the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, which names nobody, but contents itself 
with a description. I am inclined to think that my own form 
of amendment is on the whole the best and that the descriptive 
terms would require decision on international relations upon 
which they ought not to pass. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only wish to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts while he is still upon the floor that there 
are a number of us who would very much prefer to vote flatly 
for the admission of the Belgians, provided the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. who are more familiar 
with the subject than most of us, will advise us that no treaty 
complications would be produced by reason of using the specific 
term “ Belgium.” 

Mr. LODGE. If you make it applicable to all Belgians by 
name without any of the conditions embodied in my amend- 
ment, why of course then you open questions under the favored- 
nation clause. Y 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President. If you leave it 
as I have it with certain conditions put upon it others can not 
raise that question unless they are prepared to fulfill the same 
conditions. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield the 
floor, or just yield for an interruption? 


The Senator from Massa- 


Mr. LODGE. No; I yield for an interruption. I have no 
right to yield the floor. i 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not think there need be any 
apprehension under the favored-nation clause of our treaties. 
I do not think those treaties stand in the way of the adoption 
of this amendment at all, any more than they would stand in 
the way of an exceptional or occasional permit to allow par- 
ticular individuals to come into the country. 

This amendment, as drafted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and eqnally the amendment as framed by the Senator from 
Mississippi, is an amendment applying to a specific situation. 
It is not general; it is not permanent. It permits Belgians to 
come here in the course of the present European war, or owing 
to circumstances or conditions arising from the war. I read 
from the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
prefer the form of the Senator from Massachusetts to the form 
of the Senator from Mississippi because both of the sugges- 
tions of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and of the prefer- 
ence of the Senator from Ohio. I think it is much less objec- 
tionable to name the country than it is to describe the country 
by enumerating certain facts regarding which, as the Senator 
from Illinois well says, there may be controversy. I think, 
with the Senator from Georgia, that we bad better say what we 
mean with regard to the admission of immigrants from Belgium. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York a question, if it is agreeable. 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there not danger that while this description 
now simply covers Belgium, in the future conditions might 
arise which would make it fit other countries whose immigrants 
will not be so desirable? 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator means, I presume, if the form sug- 
gested by the Senator from Mississippi were adopted? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. That may be a reason why the form of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is preferable. I think, as it re- 
lates to a particular situation, dealing with a particular exi- 
gency which is recognized by every nation on earth, there is 
no need for us to be apprehensive of violating the favored- 
nation clauses of our treaties. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Now, let me say one further thing, and I will 
refer to something the Senator from Ohio has said. I will 
yield to him now or I will say what I have to say first, just as 
he prefers. Í 

Mr. POMERENE. Just in connection with what the Senator 
from New York was saying when this colloquy began, I should 
like to say that the language of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts limited this privilege to Bel- 
gians who were engaged in agriculture; in other words, to agri- 
cultural immigrants. Now, I saw the technical objection, so 
far as naming any particular country was concerned; but the 
trouble which has come upon Belgians who are engaged in agri- 
culture has also befallen those whe are engaged in lace making 
or in any other manufacturing industry, and I was not able to 
see why we should extend to a Belgian farmer a privilege that 
we were not willing to extend to a Belgian mechanic or artisan 
of one kind or another. More than that, as we were taking up 
this particular subject, it seemed to me that we could extend 
our hospitality to those who had suffered the horrors of that 
awful war, whether they were Germans or Austrians or French 
or British or Belgians. That was my position. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, let me tell the Senator from Ohio 
one reason for making this provision regarding Belgium, The 
people of Belgium no longer have a country. It has been taken 
away from them. They no longer have a Government to watch 
over them or provide for them. Their Government has been 
destroyed and exiled. They are wandering over the face of the 
earth withont a home. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. One moment; I will not yield for a moment. 
There never has been, since the foundation of our Government, 
a people to whom the hearts of America have turned with as 
deep compassion or as strong a desire to give relief to suffering. 
There are no other people in the world without a Government to 
care for them. There are no other people in the world without 
a country. z ’ 

It is but a few years since I passed through Belgium, and 
looked upon either side upon a garden. The whole country was 
a great garden of beauty and luxuriance, such as I had never 
imagined. The evidences of industry and thrift. of the exist- 
ence of all those qualities which make a nation prosperous and 
happy, existed there to a degree that I have never seen sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 
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Now, those fields, which were so fertile, have been beaten 
down by the passing and repassing of armies. Those villages 
and towns have been destroyed. Two million of the people are 
exiles in foreign lands; without homes, for their homes have 
been destroyed; without means of living, for the fields that they 
tilled and from which they earned so rich harvests are Cov- 
ered by armies, and have been beaten down into a desert. 

We are engaged in discussing a measure for the protection 
of the United States against undesirable immigrants. The pro- 
posal of the Senator from Massachusetts is that, while we are 
closing the door against them. we shall specially provide that 
we do not close the door against these homeless people, who 
have illustrated the highest and the best qualities of citizen- 
ship; that we shall except them and permit another means of 
succoring their distress, through the soil of the United States. 
Millions of dollars are being paid by our people to feed in their 
own land those that remain, and in Holland those that have left 
their land. Every day the stream continues of thousands of 
dollars, but that is temporary. The only way in which they 
ean really be effectively succored is to enable them to begin 
preducing. The production of the country has stopped, and 
this proposes to enable them to begin production in America. 

There never has been, sir, within modern history a case like 
this. It is exceptional. It appeals to our best judgment in 
seeking to frame our law so that it will permit the entrance of 
the best material for citizenship, and it appeals to our noblest 
sympathies and the noblest sympathies of all the people of the 
United States. I think we should treat it as an exceptional case, 
and that it is better not to try to pretend that we are making 
a general provision applicable to all people. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to do so, 
I will allow my amendment to stand as originally offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well; then the direct 
proposition can be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When I first rose, it will be remembered 
that I suggested that in my opinion the amendment as drawn 
by the Senator from Massachusetts was more specific and bet- 
ter covered the case. I afterwards suggested the modifications 
merely to satisfy certain minds in the Senate. That was merely 
a tactical reason. I am now of the opinion that the amendment 
will be just as strong, if not stronger, in the shape in which 
he has offered it than in the shape in which I offered it, and 
I therefore very willingly withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that my amendment as originally offered 
may be the pending question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be considered the 
pending question. 

Mr. LODGE. The pending question is my amendment, with 
the single modification of “purchase” instead of the words 
“take up.” 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask to have the amendment stated 
again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Secretary. On page 12, line 18, after the word “ guests,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act relating to the illiteracy 
test, contract labor, or induced or assisted immigration shall not apply 
to agricultural immigrants from Belgium who come to the United 
States during the course of the present European war or owing to 
circumstance: or conditions arising from the war, if it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner General of Immigration that said 
Belgium immigrants come prepared to purchase land in the United 
States and become American citizens. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I realize the danger and 
the difficulty of making exceptions in a bill like this, but 
I am inclined to favor the amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I prefer the amendment with the 
word “agricultural” in it to the amendment without it, 
because I do not know anything at all regarding the people 
engaged in factories and other occupations over there; but I 
had occasion, on the 2d of August last, to observe something 
of these Belgium farmers. 

I was in Paris at the hotel facing the Gare du Nord Station, 
and the streets leading to that station had been roped off, so 
that there was an area of 3 or 4 acres in front of the station, 
an open space, into which there came on Saturday, August 1, 
and on the night of Saturday, and on Sunday, August 2, some- 
thing like a thousand of these Belgian farmers. I inquired 
where they came from and how it was that so many of them 
seemed to be in France, and I was told that they had been en- 


gaged in harvesting in the wheat fields of France. Each of them 
was carrying his little sack—with his clothes, I suppose—and 
his scythe and hook which he had been using in harvesting the 
wheat crop. 

I observed them over Saturday night and over Sunday as 
they were camped in this area awaiting trains to take them to 
their homes. They were proceeding as rapidly as possible to 
what they considered the protection of their homes and their 
country. I never saw a more orderly, a more sober, courteous, 
manly set of men anywhere, and I am quite sure that men of 
that kind would be an acquisition, especially to our agricultural 
industry in this country. 

For that reason, together with sympathy for some of the 
views which have been expressed here, I am inclined to favor 
this amendment, and shall vote for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to suggest an amend- 
ment to the amendment to the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopce]. His amendment provides that these people shall 
be admitted “if it is shown to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration that said Belgian immigrants 
come prepared to purchase land in the United States and be- 
come American citizens.” I believe that ought to be “ purchase 
privately owned lands.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make that suggestion, Mr. President, because 
it might interfere with our public-land laws if it were not 
specifically stated. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair), The 
Senator from Massachusetts accepts the modification suggested 
by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
amendment as it is offered if we can not broaden it. I should 
be glad to strike out the term “agricultural” and let it apply 
to all immigrants, and to strike out the term “take up lands 
in the United States,” so that it would broadly permit Belgian 
immigrants to come to the United States. They would have 
that right at any time, but I would not limit it to those who 
purchased or to those who come prepared to purchase. I would 
let it read, if I framed it to suit myself— 
shown t the satisfaction of the Commissioner Geomral ee 

0 e Com 
that said immigrants come prepared to — 9 — tiene T 

I move, Mr. President, to strike out the word “ agricuitural” 
before immigrants,” and to strike out, after the word “to,” in 
the eighth line, the words “ purchase land in the United States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
oon to the amendment offered by the Senator from 

a. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the word “ agri- 
esol where it appears before the word “immigrants” in 

e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as proposed to be amended. 

The SECRETARY. So that the amendment will read: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act relating to the illiteracy 
test, contract labor, or induced or assisted immigration shall not apply 
to — he from Belgium who come to the United States during the 
course of the present European war, or owing to circumstances or condi- 
tions arising from the war, if it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration that said Belgium immigrants 
come prepared to become American citizens. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that if the Sena- 
tor is going to limit the amendment by the words stricken out 
by him he ought to strike out all after the word “war,” as 
follows: “ If it is shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration that such Belgian immigrants come pre- 
pared to become American citizens.” I do not think that lan- 
guage ought to be in the amendment. I think, if we adopt the 
amendment that has been offered by the Senator from Georgia, 
it certainly will fall under the favored-nation clause, and I 
believe it will mean the defeat of the amendment. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah why, by striking out the word “agricultural” and 
striking out the provision that they must be prepared to pur- 
chase lands, the amendment would fall any more under the 
favored-nation clause of our treaties than it would fall under 
the proposed terms of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, with the amendments suggested by the 
Senator, it becomes so broad that all Belgians could enter the 
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United States and be relieved from the illiteracy test, the con- 
tract-labor provision, and the provision as to induced or assisted 
immigration. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, I think it certainly would fall under 
the favored-nation clause of our treaties. 


I admit that. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But why would it fall any more 
under it to let them broadly come in that way than to say that 
they could come if they were prepared to purchase lands in the 
United States? If it would fall in the one instance under the 
favored-nation clause to admit these Belgians broadly, growing 
out of their conditions incident to the war, if they did not come 
prepared to purchase lands, would it not equally fall under the 
restrictions of the favored-nation clause to say that Belgians 
alone could come if they were prepared to purchase lands? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as far as the purchase of land 
is concerned, but that is not true as far as the word “‘agri- 
cultural“ is concerned. The lands of the agricultural people 
of Belgium have been laid waste; their crops have been de- 
stroyed; they have been driven from the land. The mechanics 
and other classes of citizens of Belgium can in many cases 
secure employment in France, Holland, and England, but the 
farmer can not. The Belgian mechanic may be in the same 
position as the mechanies of other belligerent nations; and, if so, 
to allow them to enter under the proposed amendment certainly 
would fall, in my opinion, under the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If they have all been driven out of 
Belgium, practically, and are wanderers from their homes, 
would it not be equally as proper to admit one class as the 
other? 

Mr. SMOOT.. What I wished to impress upon the Senate, if 
I could, was that the agricultural people of Belgium are in an 
entirely different condition than the agricultural people of, any 
other country; and that being the case, they would not fall 
under the favored-nation clause, in my opinion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It can all be properly worded in conference, 
anyhow. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if we take that into consideration, and 
mey are the facts, then it would fall under the favored-nation 
clause. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia should not prevail—and I shall yote for 
it myself—and the question recurs upon the amendment as it 
theretofore stood, I trust the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Utah will not prevail. I think it should be left as 
it is. There is no reason whatever for—— 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator means as I originally drew it, 
so as to read “purchase land,“ without saying “ privately 
owned ”? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; because, Mr. President, we want to 
afford these people an opportunity to purchase agricultural 
lands, so far as agricultural lands can be purchased, from the 
Government of the United States, and from the States as well. 

In my own State large areas of lands have been transferred 
by the Government of the United States to the State upon the 
consideration that the State shall reclaim these lands by works 
of irrigation under what is known as the Carey Land Act. The 
State has those lands for sale, and Belgians have already come 
to the Carey land projects in my State. A large colony have 
come within the last three years to take over homes upon one 
of these projects. We are delighted to have them as prospec- 
tive citizens of our State. They are required to buy these lands 
from the State, and to enter into contracts with the contractor 
who carries on the works of irrigation to take water from the 
irrrigation works. We want to give every opportunity to those 
people to acquire Carey lands from the State, and thus it would 
be inadvisable to make the restriction suggested by the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I had in mind 
the purchase of public land, but since he has called attention 
to the purchase of lands selected under the Carey Act I can 
see that the amendment suggested by me might interfere with 
the purchase of such lands. Therefore I will ask that the 
amendment proposed by me and agreed to may be reconsidered, 
and I will withdraw it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah will be 
considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this amendment, as now pre- 
sented, seems to me to be a most remarkable one. 


I sympathize very much with the reasons given by the elo- 
quent Senator from New York as to why we should help out 
the Belgians, I would be constrained to vote for an amend- 
ment that would carry out the ideas he presented; but this 
amendment does not do that at all. This amendment starts 
out by saying that an agricultural Belgian who has been de- 
prived of his home, deprived of his occupation, and driven from 
his country, shall be permitted to come into this country; but 
not all of those can come in under the latter part ef this 
remarkable amendment. Only the man who has money can 
come in. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, L 
am afraid I did not have the good fortune to have the Senator’s 
attention while I explained the amendment. It is drawn in 
conformity with the request of those persons and associations 
who are interested in bringing the Belgians here. They furnish 
the money. They do not expect the Belgians to do it. 
bes JONES. They are going to buy the land for them, are 

ey? 

Mr. LODGE. They are going to buy the lands and stock 
them. They are prepared to give $2,500 to a family. A 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think that makes it even worse. 

I should like to know—— 

Mr. LODGE. Perhaps it does. It is charity. It may make it 
even worse. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to know who the people composing 
this committee are, and where they propose to put these 
Belgians, and why it is that they are not helping some of the 
shoemakers of Belgium to get into the shoemaking industry in 
this country and get established there, and furnish them with 
funds, and furnish them with employment. They are suffering 
just as much as any agricultural immigrant who may want to 
come in here. 

A man who is deprived of his occupation and deprived of his 
way of making a living is just as much entitled to help if he 
works in a factory as the man who works on a farm. If we are 
going to be generous to these people, let us be generous to 
them regardless of the occupation they have been following in 
Belgium, and regardless of the occupation they propose to fol- 
low in this country. Let us follow the principles of humanity, 
pointed out so eloquently by the Senator from New York, and 
help out all of these poor people if they deserve help and 
assistance 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Massachusetts who proposes this 
amendment to the fact, as I understand it, that Belgium is now 
an ally of one side in the great conflict in Europe, and in ac- 
cordance with her pledge she refused to allow her neutrality. 
to be overrun by-one of the contending powers. That compact 
was made with one on the other side in the struggle. Therefore 
until the conflict shall have ended Belgium is to-day bound to 
put into her army every able-bodied man she can to sustain the 
position she now occupies. The Senator’s amendment applies 
to those who during this war come here for agricultural pur- 
poses. Certainly none but the aged and those too young to 
engage in agricultural pursuits could come. Another clause 
reads “owing to circumstances or conditions arising from the 
war,” which, I presume, means to take into consideration their 
condition when the war shall have terminated. When the war 
shall be terminated, if it is terminated in favor of the side to 
which Belgium is a party, then they would go back. But the 
amendment would be inoperative under any circumstances so 
far as getting desirable citizens are concerned because of what 
I a moment ago said; the able-bodied in every walk of life are 
engaged in the war and will so continue to maintain the high 
standard held up by the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. For that reason I can not see what 
we are going to gain except to bring from Belgium the decrepit, 
the old, and families whose heads and whose strong arms are 
engaged in the conflict. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thank the Senator from 
Washington for allowing the interruption. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator from South Carolina was 
going to ask me a question or I would not have yielded, be- 
cause I have only a word or two more to say with reference to 
this matter. I will ask the Senator from Massachusetts, how- 
ever, a question as to what he means by agricultural immi- 
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grants, whether those who were engaged in agriculture before 
they come here or who come here. saying that they intend to 
engage in agriculture. 

Mr. LODGE. Those engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. JONES. In their own country? 

Mr. LODGE. In their own country. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that there might be some ques- 
tion about it, and that if a person were brought here saying 
he expected to engage in agriculture and wanted to engage in 
it he would probably be allowed to come in. 

Mr. President, I do not just like the idea of passing legisla- 
tion here to help those who apparently have organized some 
society to bring people here for their purpose, confining our 
legislation by terms to simply cover the people they want to 
bring here. 

If we are going to pass this legislation because of our sym- 
pathy for the Belgians and the condition they are in, then it 
seems to me we can not discriminate between two classes of 
Belgians, the mechanical working class and the agricultural 
class, and that the reasons so eloquently given by the Senator 
from New York apply to one just as well as to the other. If we 
are going to pass this legislation, let us make it apply to all the 
people of Belgium, who have suffered equally in this terrible 
struggle. I myself doubt the wisdom of passing it. I would not 
be inclined to oppose it as a general proposition, but with the 
limitation put in I shall certainly vote against it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we made these limitations be- 
cause of representations made to me by those who are interested 
in helping those unfortunate people to come here and make a 
new start in life. But I am entirely ready to vote for that 
amendment if it gives the same right to all immigrants from 
Belgium under the conditions stated in the amendment. I do 
not mean the agricultural conditions, but the other conditions. 
I shall vote for it in any form. If I can not open the door to 
them all, I will open the door to a part of them. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the appeal for 
the Belgians strikes we very strongly. ‘Thirty-five years ago 
there came to the neighborhood of my home town a family of 
Belgians by the name of Prosper Berkesman. They settled there 
in my community and afterwards went to Georgia. I think the 
Senator from Georgia will perhaps recall the name. They went 
into the culture of fruit on the most extensive scale and they 
made for themselves great fortunes and a great mark in that 
community. They brought with them a great retinue of thrifty 
Belgians to work on their farm, a farm of about 400 acres. 
Many of those Belgians still remain there. They are a splendid 
class of citizens, thrifty, honest, frugal, and marvelously indus- 
trious. So I should like to do that which I could for the Bel- 
gians. Yet my heart and soul are big enough to reach beyond 
just that little State of Belgium. Why not take in those from 
Germany, from whence I have said my mother came? I would 
like to add those in Alsace and Lorraine. Those Provinces have 
been ravished by this hateful and horrid war. 

I should like to vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts; but I would suggest, as an amendment to it, to 
strike out the word “ agricultural” and the words “from Bel- 
gium.” Then it will take in humanity pretty completely. 

It is remarkable to me how the Senator’s mind seems to have 
changed. A day or two ago in the Senate the only test which 
was known to us was illiteracy—an immigrant must be able to 
read, and if he could not read, even though he was blessed with 
the form of Apollo, however desirable in the way of physique 
and general good health, all these things counted for nothing. 
He might be frugal, he might be honest and faithful; but if he 
could not read, that was the thing that should bar him out. 
To-day we learn that he is all right if he has the cash. Thrifty 
Massachusetts is still after money. Money is the desideratum. 
If you have the cash, I do not know who has the tract, but you 
will find that somebody in thrifty Connecticut or thrifty Massa- 
chusetts doubtless has the tract to sell to the Belgians. Now, 
when we have the cash, the purchase money, to pay for all these 
things, that is preeminent as against literacy—literacy counts 
for naught. : 

Now, my friend, I believe your heart is right; but, in all 
seriousness, if you want to aid down-stricken humanity who have 
been crushed beneath the heel of military despotism, whether it 
be in Belgium, whether it be in France, whether it be in Ger- 
many, or in the Provinces of Alsace or Lorraine, or in Russia's 
frigid zone, in Heaven's name, I ask you to strike out the word 
“agricultural.” I am an agriculturist. I love the occupation 
and realize its great value to this land, but there are a million 
other avocations which are primarily necessary to the well-being 
of this country. Take the rich South, with its teeming acres that 
demand aid, the picking of cotton or the draining of swamps or 
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reclaiming worn-out land, and in a thousand ways a more liberal 
system of immigration will aid it. 

So I say, my friends, with all earnestness, strike out the word 
“agricultural,” strike out the words “from Belgium,” and then 
go forth again and let our Statue of Liberty in the harbor of 
New York mean what it was put there for—a shining light, a 
beacon for the downtrodden and the oppressed from every clime 
with clean bodies, sane minds, honest, faithful purposes, and 
the rest we can leave to the assimilation of this wonderful coun- 
try, this God-blessed land. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no objection, as I have 
already said, to taking out the limitation as to agricultural 
immigrants or the limitation about the power to purchase lands 
which, of course, relates only to the relief of the assisted or the 
induced. The plan was not to plant it in New England. It is 
not a place to plant agricultural immigrants, I am sorry to say, 
except in a very few favorite places. The plan was to give 
them an opportunity in the still unoceupied lands of the South 
and West. But I am perfectly willing that the limitation 
should be taken off. However, I am not willing to take out the 
Belgium limitation. The whole purpose is to aid that particular 
unfortunate people who are adrift on the world without homes, 
without country, without a government. It has no meaning if 
it is broadened to cover the whole world. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not wish to criticize 
the generous spirit of humanity which moves Senators to offer 
this amendment. I sympathize with their feelings to the very 
limit. I am constrained to believe, however, that the possible 
complications and injuries to our own people and to the immi- 
gration law itself more than balance any probable good that 
can come to a few Belgians through this amendment. 

That complications are involved in this proposition no thought- 
ful Senator will deny. Why the Belgians? Not because they 
are victims of dreadful war. Millions of other Europeans are 
similar victims. Are we not treading on at least questionable 
grounds, if indeed it is not dangerous, when we select a race 
from among belligerent races for special favors? It is intimated 
that Belgium has been outraged without provocation. Senators 
may so believe; the world may so believe; but Germany denies 
it. Are we to settle that question here? I am sorry that it has 
been raised. 

The endment annuls the prohibition against foreign con- 
tract labor. Where is this to end? It will surely rise to plague 
our country. And yet it is solemnly proposed to allow some men, 
organization, or corporation to contract with Belgian agri- 
culturists to come into this country provided they purchase 
lands. Purchase where and of whom? Why agriculturists? 
Have not the farmers of the United States hard times enough 
that especial competition should now be forced upon them? 
There is no assurance, however, that these immigrants will 
remain on the farm, and everyone knows that we already have 
enough idle workmen. 

I can not consent, Mr. President, to allow men to come in 
here to compete solely with farmers. I would not consent at 
this time to their coming in to compete with labor under existing 
conditions, because charity begins at home. Why, sir, we are 
amending our immigration laws for the benefit of our own 
people. We have quite a problem on our own hands at this 
minute, a big problem. Help the Belgians, as you ought. Every 
generous American is now helping that torn and distracted 
people, but in the meanwhile do not add to the distress of 
our own people. Do not complicate more our already perplexed 
foreign relations. Do not undermine our beneficent law against 
alien contract labor. At a time when a million idle, hungry 
American laborers are pleading. for work in order that they 
may have bread, let us not add to their misery and despondency 
by legislating competition upon them. I must know more about 
this scheme of contracting with foreign laborers and be con- 
vinced of the magnitude of the proposed blessings to be con- 
ferred by this amendment before I can give it my support. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Surra] to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I call for a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Chamberlain Crawford Fletcher 
Bristow giapp Culberson Gallinger 
Bryan Clark, Wyo. Cummins Gore 
Burton Clarke, Ark. Dillingham Gronna 
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Hardwick McCumber Pomerene Sw: 
Hitcheock McLean i Thomas 
Hughes Martine N. J. Robinson Thornton 
James Mxers Root Townsend 
Johnson Nelson Saulsbury Vardaman 
Jones Norris Shafroth Walsh 
Kenxon O'Gorman Sheppard Weeks 
Kern Oliver immons White 
Lane Overman Smith, Ga. Williams 
Lee, Md. Page Smith, Md. Works 
Lewis Perkins Smith, S. C. 

Lippitt Pittman Smoot 

Lodge Poindexter Sterling 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should be very glad to have a 
provision in the form and going to the extent suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia, but I fear that the objection that that 
would open the door to the introduction of contract labor in 
the future would imperil the whole provision. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I sought the ear of the Chair, just 
as the Senator from New York rose, for the purpose of stating 
that I am so much in favor of what is embodied in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts that I am unwilling 
to jeopardize it by seeking to obtain what I would be very much 
gratified to see added by way of amendment. Therefore I wish 
to withdraw the amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
withdraws his amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. JONES. I desire to renew the amendment, in substance 
anyway. I move to strike, out the word “agricultural” and 
all after the word “war” in line 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Jones] to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lose]. [Putting the question.] The “noes” seem to 
have it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, it is that 
exception be made from the exclusion rule of the bill for the 
Belgians who come here within a certain time to engage in the 
pursuit of agriculture. I can not see why they should be per- 
mitted to come here and engage in the pursuit of agriculture 
and not in other pursuits. That being the case, it seems to me 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] is entirely proper. If the bill is to be amended by 
the exception suggested, then it should not be confined to agri- 
culture only. 

There is no occasion to invite people of other countries to 
come here and engage in agriculture and agriculture only. I 
can not understand why such a proposition should be made. 
Because a man happens to be engaged in farming in Europe, 
and because of conditions that exist there he becomes in want 
and we offer our country as an asylum for him, why should not 
the man who happens to be engaged in some mechanical work, 
some manufacturing establishment, be invited to come here and 
find a home as well while the conditions which now oppress him 
exist? - 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do, 

Mr. JONES. It has been suggested, I understand, that if the 
word “agricultural” is stricken out, leaving it broader, that 
that would bring it under the terms of the favored-nation 
clause. Does the Senator know of anything in that clause to 
limit it to agricultural people? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I can not understand the purpose of 
inviting the people of a foreign nation to come here and engage 
in agriculture exclusively, and that is what it means, It seems 
to me it is a strange proceeding for the United States Senate to 
contemplate. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it seems tọ me there is a very 
sound basis for the distinction concerning which the Senator 
from Kansas asks information. As I understand it, this law 
restricting immigration is particularly necessary by reason of 
the accumulation of people of foreign birth in the great indus- 
_trial centers. The contract-labor law was originally enacted 
because those engaged in industrial pursuits in which large 
numbers of people were employed were in the habit of going 
abroad to obtain cheap labor and engage in those industries. 


I suggested to the Senate a little while ago that we have 
some of those Belgian immigrants in my State engaged in agri- 
culture. We hope that their number may be swelled very. 
largely, indeed. We should like to hold out some inducement to 
come to our State to take up unappropriated lands owned by the 
General Government, as well as lands owned by the State. We 
do not want to subject ourselves to penalties that are generally 
imposed by this bill upon those who even offer inducements to 
people to come out. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the labor market, for in- 
stance, of the city of Butte, the chief industry of which is min- 
ing, is to-day glutted. We do not care to have the great mining 
companies in the city of Butte or the steamship companies that 
might be operating in connection with them offer any special 
inducements to bring other laboring men to the city of Butte 
in order to engage in competition with those employed there in 
the mines. ` 

I suggest that simply to the Senator from Kansas as a very. 
sound basis upon which to make a distinction between those who 
come here for the purpose of engaging in agricultural pursuits 
and those who come here to work for wages. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator from Montana 
why it is that the industrial center of Butte is congested with 
labor while the farms of Montana are not? 

Mr. WALSH. It is chiefly because it has been regarded as 
more profitable, I suppose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Exactly. Then, it is more profitable to work 
in the other industries of the United States than on the farm. 
Make it as profitable to follow the business of farming in the 
United States as it is in other industrial pursuits and you will 
find there will be more farmers, but instead of that you are in- 
viting foreigners to come here to engage in the least profitable 
of our industries and excluding them from the 4ndustries that 
have been the most profitable. 

Because the American farmer has not an organization here 
to exercise political power to defend his rights you would flood 
him with competition from everywhere, from every part of the 
earth, but there are organizations in industrial centers that can 
protect those employed in the industries, that can protest 
against the crowding of their centers with the unemployed, then 
We can exclude them; but the farming population that has not 
the political organization to protect its rights is not protected, 
nor is an effort being made to protect it apparently by the 
American Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator from Montana 
if it is any more an injury to the American publie to create a 
surplus of labor in the city than it is to increase the surplus of 
the farming production? Both have a direct bearing upon the 
compensation for labor. We are already producing in the 
United States of every character of farm produce far more than 
we can use in the United States. We have a surplus of every 
single character of farm produce, and that surplus keeps the 
prices down except as it is now raised a little above the level 
because of the war conditions. 

Then, if we have to protect labor against surplus because of 
its influence upon the value of labor, why should we not protect 
the farmer against more laborers upon the farm, who will in- 
crease his surplus of production and thereby diminish the value 
of his own labor? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to answer 
the Senator. There are quite a number of organizations in 
this country engaged in what seems to me a very commendable 
and praiseworthy effort to get numbers of people in the con- 
gested centers of the country to go out upon the farms. I think 
that ought to be encouraged. = 

Mr. President, I said some time ago that in all probability 
the mining center of Butte was congested rather than the agri- 
cultural districts, because those who went there thought it was 
more profitable. I do not agree with them. I think it would 
be eminently more profitable to them if they went out upon the 
farms. I rather sympathize with the Senator from North Da- 
kota and with the Senator from Kansas, who are afraid, in the 
interest of the agriculturists of their own States, that their oc- 
cupation is going to be overwhelmed with competition. I am 
very thankful that that sentiment does not prevail in my State 
at all. We are looking forward with a great deal of comfort 
to the time when our State will be annually producing, instead 
of 25,000,000 bushels of wheat, which it now produces, 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. I think I express the sentiments of 
the farmers of the State of Montana when I say that we are 
yery desirous of having these people come here from Belgium in 
order to hurry the day when we shall have that production. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I have heard this song of 
“back to the farm” ever since I have been in the Senate. It 
is an annual song, and its echoes never die, but I have never 
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yet seen any good result from it,. Population will always drift 
to the center of the greatest remuneration for labor; that is a 
law that you can not change. Make farming pay as well as do 
other vocations and you will not need these laudable efforts of 
which the Senator is speaking to get people back to the farm. 
Our sons leave the farm and go to the cities because for a 
given amount of labor they can get greater remuneration and 
more enjoyment out of life. You fill your cities to overflowing, 
and you are compelled to pass your laws which will be for the 
general benefit of the city laborer as against the farm laborer 
because of the great surplus in your cities and the conse- 
quent high prices of living, and thus by this jackscrew method 
every time organized labor raises its price it raises the price 
of everything that organized labor produces in the city. That 
again raises the prices of your rent and the things you must pur- 
chase in the city, and that again creates a higher price for 
your labor. So you are sending your prices upward and sky- 
ward all the time, while the unorganized farming element of the 
country can not raise the price of their labor to correspond 
with the constant increases in the prices of the articles which 
they are compelled to purchase. 

The only thing that has helped the farmer out in the slightest 
degree this year has been the European war, which has created 
in the North a greater demand for foodstuffs, but which has 
injured the South just to the same extent that it has benefited 
the North by driving down the price of their principal product 
because of the lack of customers. 

Mr. President, there are other vicious things in this proposi- 
tion. First, you will pass the proposition to let the Jew enter 
as against the Christian in Russia. I never before heard that 
tt was a particular crime to be a Christian any more than it 
was a crime to be a Jew, but you have provided that the illit- 
erate Christian’ from Russia can not come in, while the illiterate 
Jew can come in. It would seem that the illiterate Roman 
Catholic from Italy is not a desirable citizen, but that the 
illiterate Jew from Russia is a desirable citizen. 

Now. we are going a little further in this kind of one- 
sided political-play legislation to reach out and invite the 
Belgians into this country. Why not invite the Galicians? 
Galicia has been overrun and devastated by war; the Galicians 
are a good people; why not allow the Galicians, then, to come 
in if they desire’ to purchase farms in this country? 

So Alsace has been overrun and devastated by war. Why 
not continue your beneficent legislation by declaring that the 
Alsatians shall also be allowed to come in? Normandy, and in- 
deed all of northern France, has been overrun and devastated. 
Why not allow those people in northern France, also in the the- 
ater of war, to come in and have an exception for their benefit? 
The people in eastern Prussia have suffered somewhat. Why not 
allow the Prussians to come in from the section which was 
devastated in the early part of the war by the Russian invasion, 
and why, then, not go a step further and open the door, just 
as it ought to be opened, and continue to keep it open just as 
we have done in the past? 

Mr. President, I deprecate the fact that we should allow 
politics, sympathy, and everything else to influence us in this 
legislation by making exceptions for one section of the world 
and for another section of the world. These people are all 
Caucasians; the percentage of good people in the several sec- 
tions does not differ to any appreciable extent. If we are 
going to close the doors against any section, let us close them 
against all; if we are going to open them, let us be, just as we 
have been in the past, the asylum for the persecuted, whether 
it be on account of religion or race or whether it be because of 
the environment and the lack of ability or opportunity to make 
a living in their own bome country. These gates ought not to 
be closed in the face of any who would make good citizens, 
and we have enough in our law to keep out the bad ones. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, that it is almost an insult 
to our sense of justice to provide that the Belgian may come 
here to compete with the farmer, who makes on an average 
about 20 cents a day throughout the United States, when he 
can not compete with the bricklayer, who gets $5.50 a day for 
eight hours’ labor, thereby not only making your discrimination 
unjust against the farmer, but also making it unjust as between 
different nationalities. 

I know that there is probably force enough back of this propo- 
sition to put it through, but I for one, having a sense of equal 
justice for all my fellow men and for all classes of American 
citizens as well as for foreign citizens, want to yoice my protest 
against such one-sided legislation. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oregon? 
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Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. I shall occupy but a moment if the Senator will 
allow me. I presume everybody in the world admires the Bel- 
gians. From the way they have fought their fight we love 
them, and no one would go further to do them a kindness, to 
be generous with them, than would I. I have that feeling, and 
I do not wish to vote against any proposition which might be 
beneficial to them; yet at the same time, if you will look at 
this amendment calmly, you will see that it proposes to pay a 
bonus of $2,500 each, I am told, to the heads of families, farm- 
ers from Belgium, to come here and till thé soil. I do not know 
who is to advance the money; but at any rate the Belgian comes 
here a good man and probably a good farmer—a man who will 
make a good citizen. He goes into competition with American 
farmers in their method of making a livelihood, while the farm- 
ers in the South, owing to the calamity of the European war, 
I am told, by the hundreds of thousands have been wiped out of 
business. The farmers on the Pacific coast who are in certain 
lines of industry—those raising hops and those raising fruit— 
have lost money; they are poor; they are hard up. Here we 
go and import a certain select portion of the Belgian people 
by a law which singles them out, and we bring them here backed 
with capital from Europe, and some, I am told, advanced by 
American citizens who wish to put a certain proportion of them 
into the South, where they are needed, I presume, in some 
ways, though not in the raising of cotton, I should judge, at this 
time; but they will come into competition with people who are 
3 suffering from want from their efforts in agricultural 

nes. 

I think the proposition ought to be broadened out. It is not 
quite a fair one; it is special legislation. There are a million 
men in America who are without work to-day, and a million 
women and children who have not too much to eat or to wear. 
We owe them also a little bit of consideration. 

At the same time, as I say, I want to do all I can for the 
Belgians. I would much prefer at this time to make an appro- 
priation out of the Treasury for the benefit of the Belgian 
people, whom I respect and admire, rather than in this cir- 
cuitous method attempt to do an act of generosity at the expense 
of our farming community. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I simply desire to say a few 
words on this matter which is of vital importance to my State. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] asked the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] why most of these immi- 
grants were employed in the mining industry in his State. I 
want to state that a great many of them are employed in the 
mining industry in my State. I am perfectly familiar with the 
character of the people who are employed in that industry who 
come from foreign countries. 

The reason why they come to this country and why they go 
into this particular character of enterprises is not entirely 
because those industries pay more than do others, but because 
the people who conduct those classes of enterprises in this 
country seek such labor. While there is a law against contract 
labor, there are many ways of avoiding it, even though the 
letter of the law is not violated. 

We do know that such immigrants are invited here for the 
purpose of going into those enterprises in competition with 
American labor. They come here as laborers, whether they 
come under a contract before they start or with the knowledge 
that they will obtain a contract after their arrival. Those 
classes of people are not agriculturists. They have no knowl- 
edge of farms at all; they are not fit for farming when they 
get here. They simply enter into competition with our day 
laborers in this country; and the object of this legislation is to 
prevent that if it be possible to do so. Too great an influx of 
such immigrants also lowers our standard of living, and our 
object is to prevent that. 

The Senator from North Dakota has said they will come in 
competition with the farmers of his State. He said that to-day 
we are producing more in this country than the country needs, 
than the country can use. That may be true; but the world is 
not producing more to-day than the world demands; in fact, the 
statisticians in every country admit that the supply is decreas- 
ing in proportion to the demand; and one of the greatest prob- 
lems to be solved to-day, not only in this country but in every 
other country, is to increase the production of foodstuffs to meet 
the demands of the peoples of the world. The Senator can not 
take the demand of our own country solely because we ship our 
products to every country. I think he knows that the greatest 
problem that we have to-day is to reduce the cost of living for 
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the man who is existing on a fixed wage and a fixed salary. I 
do not think it is a broad stand to take to say that we will cur- 
tail the production of foodstuffs in the interest of any locality 
ov of any community. The surplus over home consumption has 
been rapidly and steadily decreasing in the last few years, and 
our economists have warned us that in the near future we will 
have difficulty in supplying the domestic demand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator from Nevada a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is labor generally producing more than 
the world demands to-day any more than is labor on the farm? 
Does not the world demand the products of labor to a greater 
extent than it can possibly get to-day, the same as it is demand- 
ing the products of labor in the shape of food? 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘There is not the same demand for physical 
labor in the manufacturing industries as there is to-day in the 
industries for the production of food. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; but is there not a demand for the 
product of that physical labor in the world to-day as much as 
there is a demand for food? 

Mr. PITTMAN. If there were the same demand for it, there 
would be the same demand for manufactured products as for 
foodstuffs. I think that answers the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it does, because I do not 
know that there is any great demand for our farm products to- 
day, except in one particular line. We find no great demand for 
our cotton, which is the product of farm labor. The conditions 
of the world at war have prevented the export and the consump- 
tion of that article, and the world is suffering to-day in labor 
circles because of the inability to export the products of that 
labor. We are all suffering from the same cause. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The foreign demand exists to-day the same 
as ever. The supplying of that demand may be interfered with 
by artificial conditions, but the fact remains, and it is not 
capable of dispute. that the demand for foodstuffs is increasing 
at a greater ratio than the production of foodstuffs in the world; 
and the condition in the market to-day for meat and for wheat 
proves that beyond a doubt; and it does not require any argu- 
ment whatever. Our own Department of Agriculture to-day is 
doing everything in its power to bring to the attention of this 
country—not only to the attention of legislative bodies, but to 
the attention of the people as a whole—the fact that something 
must be done to increase the supply of foodstuffs throughout the 
country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I want to 
ask him in regard to the statement that there is a greater grow- 
ing demand for food products. Food products, such as wheat, 
flour, fruit, and everything of that character, have increased 
in quantity far beyond any other products in the world during 
the last 10 years. During the last 10 years in the United States 
alone we have increased over 50 per cent, and many other 
countries of the world, such as Argentina, have increased their 
production even 2,500 per cent in that time. There is, however, 
no product of labor that is increasing so rapidly throughout 
the world as are food products. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I may say to the Senator that there is a 
growing tendency, especially on the part of people in the crdi- 
nary walks of life, to eat more wholesome food, and we want 
to uphold that standard of life. 

I desire to say to the Senator, also, that while the production 
of wheat in the world may have increased and the production 
of meat may have increased, the consumption of meat and the 
consumption of wheat have increased in proportion. [f that 
were not so, then the price of wheat and the price of meat 
would not be so high to-day that the ordinary man werking 
for ordinary wages can eat meat but on rare occasions. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If the Senator will allow me once more, I 
have had occasion to examine food statistics quite closely, be- 
cause my State is exclusively an agricultural and food-produc- 
ing State; and, as a matter of fact, the amount of consumption 
of wheat per capita in the United States is going down all the 
time instead of increasing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is that on account of the price? 

Mr. McCUMBER. A few years ago it was 8 bushels per 
capita; now it is down to a little over 5 bushels per capita. 
Of course the size and capacity of the human stomach has not 
changed a great deal; but we are getting more of the imported 
products, such as fruits and articles of that kind. than we used 
to get, and are varying our table diet a great deal more than 
we used to do 20 ov 25 years ago. As a matter of fact. while 
the principal food products are increasing in quantity beyond 
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any other products in the world, the amount of consumption is 
actually going down, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator 
2 5 North Dakota, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not think that the farmer 
in times of peace, for instance, has been getting too much for 
his farm products, does he? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think he has been getting an adequate 
price in comparison with what other classes of people of this 
country have been receiving for the products of their labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, the Senator, I am afraid, has not 
lived in a food-producing State for the last two years—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not exclusively. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or he scarcely would have made that as- 
sertion, Taking the price of this labor that you are now defend- 
ing—and I certainly want to defend labor and I want to defend 
the farmer alike—as a matter of fact, he was getting less, until 
the war broke out, in increased food products six or eight 
months ago than he had been getting through all of the years 
past, except a few years from 1893 to 1897. - 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, before this war commenced, 
or before it was even suspected, our Agricultural Department 
was warning the people of this country that there was danger 
of a shortage in foodstuffs, not only in this country but 
throughout the world. They were urging all kinds of econo- 
mies in agriculture and teaching advanced methods of farming 
for the purpose of meeting that very condition. The price of 
foodstuffs had already risen. The situation is here. The Sena- 
tor may live in an exclusively agricultural State; he may be 
satisfied to see the prices of foodstuffs go up so high that only 
a few people can eat them, so that he may benefit his people. 
We have farmers in our States as well as other characters of 
labor, and I would not do those farmers the injustice to say 
that they wanted to prevent the tilling of the land of this coun- 
try to enhance the value of their foodstuffs. That was the ar- 
gument used by the Senator from North Dakota. He opposed 
letting these men in because he did not want a bigger surplus 
of foodstuffs in this country; and that may be the issue. That 
is the issue that he laid down. 

I want to say that the farmers of our State are not in favor 
of restricting the production of foodstuffs in this country. They 
want to increase them; and while the Senator from North 
Dakota states that there has been no increased capacity on the 
part of men to eat, I want to say that there has been an increase 
in desire for better food and an increased use of such food 
by nose who could afford it. Such food should be in the reach 
of all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN, I want to know whether or not the Senator 
understands the condition under which some of the laborers of 
this country are compelled to live and the kind of foodstuffs 
that they are required to eat? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to have the Senator name some 
of the food products that the farmer is getting excessive prices 
for, or has received excessive prices for, during recent years? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will answer the Senator about that. I 
will take my own State for illustration. In our State they are 
to-day getting in the neighborhood of 15 cents a pound for ment 
on foot. You remember what it was a few years ago. If not, I 
ean tell you that a few years ago they were not getting 4 cents a 
pound. It is not so much a question as to whether that price 
is excessive as to whether the supply will continue to decrease 
and the price increase. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please state the character 
of meat that is selling on foot at 15 cents a pound? Will the 
Senator please tell us what live animals are selling at 15 cents 
a pound in Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They are getting 15 cents a pound. 


Mr. BRISTOW. For what? 
Mr. PITTMAN. For calves. 
Mr. BRISTOW. For veal? 


Mr. PITTMAN.. Yes; for yeal. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please state what other food 
products except veal are bringing an excessive price? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Beef, mutton, pork, and vegetables are pro- 
portionately high. If the Senator wants to know more, I will 
refer him to the Agricultural Department at Washington to 
determine that question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why not refer it to the market where the 


farmer sells his products? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will tell you why. I do not want to go into 
a statistical argument with the Senator upon this subject. 
because the whole world knows it; because everybody out 
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through this country to-day is crying out on account of the high 
cost of living; because the Democratic Party, if the Senator 
please, has promised to attempt to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing, and the Republican Party has admitted the high cost of 
living, and throughout this country it is a fact denied by none. 

Let me say to the Senator that while the cost of foodstuffs 
has increased in accordance with the law of supply and demand, 
the cost of labor, which is fixed by wage and by salary, does 
not advance in the same proportion, because there is a restric- 
tion upon it that is harder to overcome. I wish simply to 
finish this by saying to the Senator that we have iu our State 
land that is capable of producing crops, but we have not the 
people to cultivate that land. The people of our State are satis- 
fied with their enterprises and are engaged in those enterprises, 
but our State has invited the world to come there and utilize 
some of the richest of lands that can be found in any State. 
California to-day, through its chambers of commerce and big 
institutions, is inviting farmers to come and take up that land. 
Throughout all the West, where the land is not all taken up, 
they are inviting farmers to come in and occupy and cul- 
tivate it. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. In just a second. They are inviting them to 
come out there and take up land. They are not inviting men 
that are not agriculturists and farmers; they are not inviting 
the class of people who know nothing about it to do that work; 
but they do want their land farmed and they do want good 
farmers to take up those lands. 

I am satisfied with the Belgians; I think their history 
denominates them as a people worthy of becoming citizens of 
this country. This bill leaves it to us to determine whether or 
not their intentions are to become farmers, whether they are 
farmers, and whether they intend to become citizens. I would 
be willing to have them come, and also the people of any other 
of the big civilized countries of the world, for that purpose. 
I know that we want them out there; we want to increase the 
products of our State; we want to reduce taxation by it; and 
we want to enable the people who live in that State and in 
this country to be able to enjoy the products of this country at 
a reasonable rate. I now yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada has 
referred to conditions in California. That matter has been agi- 
tated in my State very lately. Some of the civic organizations 
in that State have gone to the extent of sending out warnings 
against any laborers coming to California, because there are 
more laborers there now than can secure jobs. Many of them 
are out of employment. 

We can very well sympathize with the Belgians; we do, all 
of us; but we have no right, Mr. President, to invite the Bel- 
gians or to allow them to come in here as laborers, if each one 
of them is going to displace an American laborer, and that 
is precisely the condition that would exist in my State. We 
do not need laborers in California any more than they do 
in Montana or in Nevada, but we do need farmers and farm 
hands. We are usually short of labor of that kind; but it will 
be a misfortune to the State of California if there were to 
be any considerable influx of labor immigrants from Belgium or 
elsewhere. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, the amendment that I am 
discussing now is limited exclusively to those who are farmers 
and who come here for the purpose of becoming citizens and 
engaging in farming enterprises. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And purchasing land. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And purchasing land. I am opposed, as is 
the Senstor from California, to bringing into this country 
hordes of laborers. I have always been opposed to it. His 
State does not need them; our State does not need them; we 
have already enough, if not too many, of that kind. What we 
need is another class of. laborers who understand farming, who 
understand producing foodstuffs for the class of labor that we 
already have. That is all that this amendment applies to; and 
I think that the Senator's State does want agriculturists; I 
know that our State wants agriculturists. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand that this amendment, as 
it is now proposed, only admits Belgian agricultural laborers 
who are to become purchasers of land? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as proposed. 

The SECRETARY. On page 12, 
it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act relating to the Illiteracy 
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test, contract labor, or induced or assisted immigration shall not apply 
to agricultural immigrants from Belgium who come to the United 
States during the course of the present European war, or owing to 
circumstances or conditions arising from the war, if it is shown to 2 
satisfaction of the „ General of 9 that 
Belgian immigrants come pre; to purchase land in the United 
States and become American 1 — tizens. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I do not want to take ‘the 
Senator’s time, but if he will permit me I should like to say, 
that I am not in agreement with the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota and the Senator from Kansas. I come 
from an agricultural State, and one of the very serious things 
with which the farmers of my State have to deal is the question 
of securing farm hands; in fact, I think that in a great part of 
this country one reason why farms are abandoned and untilled 
is that it is impossible to secure farm hands. They are in the 
factories; they are working eight hours a day in the towns; 
they are accustomed to quit when the hands of the clock reach 
a certain place on the dial; they do not like the 12-hour labor 
they are required to perform on the farms. 


I regret that the change was made here requiring that these 
people shall be purchasers of land. One thing we want, I 
think, through the agricultural regions of the West is these 
sturdy sons of Belgium who are suffering from the disasters of 
the war, who have been deprived of everything they have on 
earth except their strong hands, and who might be glad to come 
here and go out on these farms and perform the work for which 
there is such a great demand. 

If the Senator will permit me just one word further, I wish 
to make this observation: In my State, at least, for a number 
of years we have maintained, out of the liberal appropriation 
made by the State legislature, a bureau called the commission 
of immigration. One of the purposes of that commission is to 
present the claims of our State as a successful agricultural 
region to the worthy settlers in Europe for the purpose of hay- 
ing them come into our midst and increase the number of the 
on of the soil in our State and cultivate lands that are now 
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I do not take the view that it is against the interest of the 
farmers in the West to encourage the bringing in of worthy. 
immigrants who will make good farmers and open up new 
fields, and, more than that, the bringing in of a class of farm 
labor that is so largely demanded by the farmers themselves. 

I would gladly support this amendment if the provision re- 
quiring these people to be purchasers of land were stricken out 
of it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator fron: Washington? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield the floor. 
to say 

Mr "JONES. I just want to suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels obliged to 
recognize the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I just want to suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota that the word“ purchase“ was put in here awhile 
ago because it seems that there has been some association or 
organization formed that apparently proposes to advance money. 
to these people or sell them lands; and they will probably take 
a mortgage at a pretty high rate of interest from these people 
whom they know to be industrious and sober and temperate 
people, and probably will keep them in a sort of state of peon- 
age for 4, or 5, or 6, or 8, or 10 years. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not in favor of any such thing as 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nothing like that is proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina und Mr. McCUMBER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to answer the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I thought I had the floor and had 
yielded to the Senator from Nevada. I have no desire to take 
anybody else off the floor. 


I have said all I desire 


Does the Senator from Kansas 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unadvised that 
the Senator had the floor. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that upon his first proposition, as to which he said he 
was not in agreement with the Senator from North Dakota, he 
finds himself entirely in agreement. I did not say anything 
against agricultural laborers coming into this country. We 
would welcome them. We need them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I may have misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We can not get them; but this amend- 
ment does not provide for agricultural laborers. It provides 
for those who come here with money enough to purchase a farm. 
It does not say how big the farm shall be or how little it shall 
be. It may be an acre or it may be a thousand acres—what- 
ever the Secretary thinks should be the standard. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understood the Senator to object to 
worthy Belgians who might come over with the money in their 
pockets and desire to purchase one of our South Dakota or 
North Dakota farms, I am sure our people would welcome 
them with open arms. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is good ground for objection on that 
line; but the main objection I made was that we seek to create 
a surplus of farm products and to bring in all of those who 
produce farm products, for the very purpose of driving down 
the value of those products by reason of the surplus, while at 
the same time we study to keep out the farm labor that we need 
to produce them. That is the viciousness of this proposition. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will say to the Senator that that danger 
is very remote. I have not felt that we were in any very great 
danger that we were going to have too many farmers, too many 
farm hands, too many rich acres under cultivation producing 
too much food, because it would reduce prices. I have seen 
nothing to create great concern upon that score. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When I was selling grain for a little over 
50 cents a bushel before this war commenced I recognized that 
difficulty. When oats had gone down to 22 cents a bushel and 
farm labor was $3 a day, I found there was some difficulty along 
the line of making ends meet. When barley, which costs us 
over 50 cents a bushel to raise, was only bringing 32 cents a 
bushel, I found some difficulty in selling enough barley to pay 
for the labor. 

The Senator says we need to take up our farms. That would 
enrich the State; it would make more taxable property than we 
now haye, and it may be very laudable to get more farmers into 
our State; but the fact exists, nevertheless, that if we are com- 
pelled to hire all the labor upon the farm, under conditions out- 
side of this abnormal war condition, we can not pay the labor 
and raise enough upon our farms to keep them running. I 
know something about that. because I have tried it; and I tried 
it for a number of years until I found that I would have to leave 
the acres uncultivated because we could not get the labor to 
take care of it at prices we could afford to pay. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to see a lot of good Belgian 
farm hands out on the farms in my State. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where the farmer himself, who lives off 
his farm, does his own work, and his child less than 14 years 
of age does a man’s work, or a woman's work, he will exist; 
but if you had the same rules applying to his labor that you 
have in the cities in regard to child labor, and the number of 
hours of labor, every one of them would be in bankruptcy in 
six months. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PrrtMan] speaks of the congestion in the labor centers, 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] refers to 
the absence of labor on the farms. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumeser] complains that the farmer can not 
make a profit in his business because of the price he has to 
pay for labor. 

The remarks of these three Senators point out a very serious 
economic situation, in my opinion, in the United States. If, as 
has been remarked, the wages paid on the farm the year round 
wer. as much, for the same amount of work, as the wages paid 
in the cities the American boy to-day would not be leaving the 
farm and going to the city. That is as true as any axiom. 
The reason that the American boy leaves the farm is because 
there is no profit in working on the farm. 

What is the condition within a radius of 100 miles of this 
Capitol to-day? There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of laborers on American farms east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains who are working for a dollar and a quarter a day and 
boarding themselves. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think that statement must be taken with some 
qualification. These men are usually provided with habitations, 
so that the question of rent does not concern them. They are 
almost invariably allowed a certain part of the product of the 
farm itself. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He is entirely 
mistaken. I am not referring to that class of labor which lives 
on the farm and is furnished a house and other perquisites. 
They do not get a dollar and a quarter a day. They get a 
dollar a day or less. 

Mr. CLAPP. Many of them get a dollar and a quarter a day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, concede that they get a dollar and a 
quarter a day. Suppose they get a dollar and a half. The 
Senator can not mention a farmer within a hundred miles of the 
Capitol at Washington who is paying for day labor to-day more 
than a dollar and a half a day in the field, and the laborer 
boarding himself, in his own house, independent of the farm. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; but the Senator from Minnesota can demon- 
strate that a man on a farm, working for a dollar a day and 
boarding himself, is better off than a man in the city who 
tramps the streets for work. I say the Senator is mistaken in 
the economic principle underlying the discussion. It is not 
the fact that the boy gets more in the city, but there is some- 
thing about the city that attracts and allures; there is something 
in the very matter of the aggregation of population that draws. 
I am in hearty sympathy with the Senator's provision, but we 
have got to go deeper than that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I dislike to disagree with my 
friend from Minnesota, but I utterly disagree with him. It is 
more attractive to live in the city, under the electric lights, 
when you get paid $4 a day for eight hours or when you get 
paid fifty, sixty, or seventy-five dollars a month for eight 
hours’ labor; and when you offer that to the American youth 
in lieu of a dollar and a quarter a day and boarding himself or 


‘a dollar and a half a day and boarding himself and finding his 


own lodging he will take the $4 a day or the fifty or sixty 
or seventy-five dollars a month and live in the city. But, con- 
versely, if you will pay the people who live in the cities and work 
in the factories or work in the stores a dollar and a quarter a 
day and let them board themselves or give them $4 a day to go 
on the farm, they will flock to the farm and not to the city. 

Mr. CLAPP. You could not get them to the farm, with the 
allurements of the city, if you were to drive them there with a 
bayonet. ; 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is entirely mistaken. He does 
not understand the American farmer and the American youth. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am not speaking of the American farmer. I 
am speaking of these people who throng the cities. To-day men 
do not have to walk the highways among the farms looking 
for work. They are walking the highways in the cities looking 
for work. If you talk to them and urge them to go on the 
farms, they will tell you “No; they were not born to be 
farmers.” There is the trouble, and we may just as well face 
this question. There is something in the thought of people 
gathering in cities that allures people there. They think the 
city life is superior. The moving pictures are one thing, the 
street crowds are another, and so we might go on down the list. 
They seem to think there is something superior in city life; 
but, low as farm wages are, the average man working for 
wages on the farm is doing better with his wages. 

You can not solve the economic problem in this country on 
this basis. I quite agree with the Senator that we do not suffi- 
ciently encourage farming. I quite agree with him that the 
farmer, not being represented here in an organized, concrete 
force, does not get his share of the legislative pork barrel; but, 
for all that, we have got to go back of that condition to find the 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a minute; I want to reply to my friend 
from Minnesota, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought perhaps I could adjust this matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With due respect to the opinions of my 
friend from Minnesota, which I always respect, his remarks 
just made are an actual slander on American character and the 
American farmer and youth. He does not come to the city to 
go to the picture shows. He comes to the city because he gets 
better wages in the city than he does on the farm. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I can not submit to that sugges- 
tion. I am not speaking of the farmer boy. I am speaking of 
the boys and the men who throng the cities. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. But why does the farmer’s boy leave the 


farm and go to the city? He leaves the farm and goes to the 
city because he gets better wages in the city for less labor and 
can buy more of the comforts and luxuries of life with the 
wages he gets. The reason why the farmer does not pay better 
wages than are paid by the street car companies and the cor- 
porations and the employers of labor in the city is because he 
ean not sell his product for enough to justify paying more 
wages. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senator from Kansas 
now prepared to yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I wanted to make a suggestion which, it seems 
to me, may have some bearing upon this matter and upon mat- 
ters which are coming up later. 

During the last five years over 500,000 American farmers have 
left American farms and haye gone to acquire lands in Canada, 
At the same time that has happened we have had tied up -in 
our Western States a territory as large as New England and 
Maryland and Virginian combined, which has as good soil as 
ever lay outdoors. When we get around, after a while, to con- 
sidering the bills dealing with that subject, I hope our farmer 
friends will bear in mind that it is not only a case of the boy 
leaving the farm and going to the city, but, under our public- 
land laws, we are driving the farmer to take oath under another 
form of government and to claim protection under another 


flag. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I was proposing to say 
before I was interrupted, the naked facts are that, with all the 
sentimental propaganda that is going on, with the slogan of 
“ Back to the farm,” the reason why the American boy, with 
his intelligence and his education, does not continue to farm 
and follow the vocation of his father is because he can not make 
as much money, he can not get as good wages on the farm for 
the same amount of labor, Why, the ordinary farm hand in 
the United States is working now for from twenty to thirty-five 
dollars a month, depending upon the locality in which he lives; 
and what does he do? He is up at 5 o'clock in the morning, and 
he starts out to feed the stock and attend to what the farmer 
calls “the chores.” By daylight he is out at work in the field. 
He works until it is dark, and when he has done his farm work 
and gets in he has put in from 12 to 14 hours a day. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment. For that he gets less 
than half what the average laborer gets in the cities for doing 
half as much work. The American boy with some intelligence 
concludes that he can get more money for his labor in the city 
than in the country; and he goes to the city and leaves his poor 
old father, who has been on the farm all his life, to stay there 
and hire the best man he can get to take his place. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES, I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas to a statement that I understood the Senator from 
North Dakota to make—that the farm laborers in his State are 
getting $3 a day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They get that in harvest time and press 
seasons; yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Apparently the farmer can afford to pay that 
price. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He can not afford to pay it. If the Senator 
from Kentucky is familiar with the farming regions of his own 
State and other States, he knows that the American farmer 
to-day, if you will eliminate the price of wheat because of the 

, unusual condition in Europe now, is not making as much on his 
wheat as he did years ago. The facts are that until this war 
broke out in Europe the farmers of the United States were 
selling their wheat at a loss, The Senator from Nevada has 
mentioned one product of the farm that is bringing a high price, 
and that is veal; but the average American laborer does not 
eat much yeal. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say that he not only does not eat 
much veal, but he does not eat much meat of any kind, with 
the present price of meat. But let me ask the Senator one 
other question. Is the Senator contending that the farmers are 
not prosperous? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am contending that the farmer is not mak- 
ing as much money, outside of the increased price due to this 


war, as he made years ago, and that farm products are now a 
drug on the American market. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like the opinion of the Senator as 
to whether or not the farmers are prosperous at this time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why, they are in certain sections of the 
country; yes. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Are they prosperous in Virginia? 


Mr. BRISTOW. Not very; no. They are very prosperous in 
Kansas. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They are prosperous in Kansas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reason why I asked the Senator if they 


were prosperous in Virginia was that I was informed there had 
been a number of farms purchased in Virginia recently. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Probably there have been. I do not know. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And I had an idea that probably that was 
true. But the farmers are prosperous in Kansas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If the farmers are prosperous in Kansas, 
are they not able to pay good wages to their laborers? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The farmers are prosperous in Kansas since 
this war broke out and the price of wheat went up 40 cents a 
bushel. Until the war broke out they were selling their wheat 
for 60 cents, which was less than cost. The Senator can not 
mention a single farm product that sells for an excessive price 
when it leaves the farm, I will say that veal sells for an ab- 
normally high price for some reason, due to the fastidious tastes 
of certain American people, but the great majority of the prod- 
ucts of the farm are not bringing an excessive price as they 
len ve the farm. They are down in the market. They are a drug 
upon the market. The farmers outside of the wheat-growing 
region, where there is an excessive price for wheat now, caused 
by the European war, are selling their stock, from the poultry 
to the fat steer, at a reduced price and a lower price than they 
have been able to get for them for years. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Beef, mutton, pork, hay. grain, hides, and 
wool were higher in 1913 and 1914, before the war commenced, 
than they were in 1911 or 1912. Is it not a fact that the buying 
of good agricultural land at the present time is recognized as a 
good investment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No, sir; and if the Senator is informed, he 
knows that agricultural lands are now a drug on the market. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When and where did that happen? It cer- 
tainly is not true in our State, 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has been happening ever since the present 
Democratie administration came in. [Langhter.] 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why, the farming industry prior to the war 
was so active that even some of our Senators were called back 
to the farm. Does not the Senator known that a great many 
persons have been purchasing farm lands in the last year? As 
a matter of fact, 10,000,000 acres of land were patented up as 
homesteads in this country during the last year. Does not that 
indicate that the farming industry is a prosperous one? 

I know Senators right in this body who, within a very short 
time, have purchased farms throughout this country. Probably 
the fact has come to the attention of the Senator himself that 
they have been purchasing farms throughout this country. Is 
it not a fact that the records of the manufacturing industries 
show that the farmers all over this country to-day are indulging 
in the luxury known as the automobile? Is it not a fact that 
the great financial institutions of this country are to-day re- 
porting greater prosperity among the farmers than among any 
other character of people in this country, and was not that so 
prior to the European war? I know it was so in my State. 

I do not think the Senator will deny that that is the situa- 
tion; but he says the young men are leaving the farm for the 
city. Probably that is true. The Senator from Minnesota has 
given very fairly the probable reason for that. If the young 
men who are raised on the farm prefer to enter other kinds of 
business pursuits, then does it not become necessary, if we 
want our lands cultivated, to hunt up those farmers who do 
want to farm? That condition exists. The young men who 
are raised on the farms will not do as their fathers did—buy 
land near home and start farming. They go to the cities. It 
makes no difference why they go to the cities; they do not 
follow the agricultural pursuits of their fathers. 

What we are faced with is this problem: We have good land 
to produce products for this country. We want it to produce, 
because the country needs those products, We can not get the 
sons of our farmers, as the Senator says, to take up those lands. 
Now, we simply invite an intelligent, high-class agricultural 
people, who are driven out of their own country by war, to come 
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over here and help cultivate our land, increase its productive- 
ness, add to the wealth of our country, and relieve our people 
from the burden of an insufficient supply of foodstuffs. That is 
all we are asking. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I live in a part of the country where a great 
many immigrants have come from Europe in the years that 
have passed and settled upon farms. They were farmers and 
they made good citizens, and, being of German and Norwegian 
birth, they are frugal and prosperous as a rule, and their chil- 
dren adapt themselves to American institutions and American 
habits. They belong to that race which has developed and made 
our country what it is, coming from that section of Europe from 
which most of our ancestors came. Their children, as soon as 
they are educated and as soon as they arrive at the age of 
maturity and begin to do for themselves, follow the same exam- 
ple that the American boy follows—he whose ancestors and 
parents have been in this country for a longer perlod—they go 
to the cities, where they get better wages and where life is 
easier. 

It is a false economic proposition to say that you can bring 
men who know nothing about an American farm and put them 
on the farm and conclude that because they are farmers they are 
going to farm. To get men to farm you have got to make 
farming attractive to the American people. 

The bone and sinew of American life is in the agricultural 
class. Indeed, I do not believe a republican form of government 
can exist unless the rank and file of the population of the 
country is an agricultural population. They are the most con- 
servative, they are the most intelligent, as a rule, in exercising 
the duties of citizenship; and when you substitute for the 
American farmer a foreign population similar to that which 
now congests our industrial centers you have done an irrep- 
arable injury to American citizenship. Indeed, in my opinion, 
it would be fatal to the institutions of our country if the real 
character of the American farmer were changed, and when by 
legislation it is proposed to break down still further the agri- 
cultural interests of our country by throwing it wide open, not 
only competing in the markets of the world and the markets of 
his own country with the products of every other country on 
earth, without any protective-tariff duties such as has the manu- 
facturing products. You now make the American farmer com- 
pete in the markets of his own country and the world with 
every other farmer on earth. Not satisfied with that, it is pro- 
posed to invite the foreign farmers to come here and sit down 
side by side with the American farmer and in time put him out 
of business by competition even more severe than he is now 
compelled to meet in the markets of his own country by foreign 
farmers. These foreign farmers will bring with them the 
standard of living of the foreign peasant. 

Such legislation as is proposed in this amendment is an injury 
and an outrage to the American agricultural interests of the 
country. We say we want farm hands. The way to get farm 
hands is to pay them better wages; and you can not pay them 
better wages unless the farmer can get more for the products 
of his farm than he gets to-day. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas what is the rate of farm wages in Kansas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It ranges from $25 to $35 a month. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Does that include board? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In some instances, it does; in others, it does 
not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I mean generally speaking. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Generally speaking the wages would be $25 
or $30 a month. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. ‘What would the Senator estimate that 
would amount to per month, everything included? 

Mr.. BRISTOW. I should think $40 to $45; but wages in 
Kansas are much higher than in many other sections. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator permit me to make a 
statement? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think the most discouraging feature 
of modern immigration has been the fact that while probably 
90 per cent of the 15,000,000 immigrants who have come to this 
country in the last few years are either common or farm lab- 
orers, it has been an impossibility to get them to go to the rural 
communities and take positions upon farms. In the investiga- 
tion which the commission made in the industries of this coun- 
try they picked out certain races to see what they were getting. 
F find that of the Polish, Slovak, South Italian, North Italian, 
Hungarians, Lithuanians, Croatians, Greeks, Ruthenians. and 
Bulgarians, the average that they received yearly was $391.90, 


which is less than the farm laborer is getting, according to the 
statement of the Senator from Kansas. 

I have been convinced from my investigation of this subject 
that it would be decidedly better for the men who have always 
lived in agricultural regions and done agricultural labor if, 
when the come to this country, they would go to the agricul- 
tural communities and take employment on the farm, where 
they could live comfortably and where they would be vastly 
better off financially and in physical comfort and in advantages 
generally, than to go to the cities. 

But I find with our view of distribution, with every effort 
we have made under the law, with all the encouragement that 
has been given by States to invite them to do so, it has been 
absolutely impossible to encourage immigrant laborers to the 
rural communities. Where we hare in some instances secured 
men to go on farms and work, they would work for a single 
season, then they would become lonesome. They want the 
companionship of their own race, and they go to some central 
locality where the people of that race live and enjoy the same 
language and enjoy the same methods of- living, and where, 
briefly stated, they can find those things that are more agree- 
able to them. 

It is a deplorable fact that they all go to the cities. Al) ex- 
perience shows that where the first colony of a particular race 
goes there all the rest go. They follow them as sheep follow a 
bellwether. Take the whole history of immigration and you 
will find that that is the fact. 

With the growth of our manufactures more of this modern 
immigration came from eastern and southern Europe, and 
where the first colonies from south Italy, or from any of the 
Balkan States, Russia, or Austria-Hungary went, those from 
the same neighborhood have gone to the same place, and they 
have followed it right along year after year, and it has been 
almost impossible to turn them. 

I was interested to test that matter. I found by having a 
record kept in Ellis Island for a whole year that more than 
80 per cent of all the immigrants who came in during that year 
had in their possession when they landed railroad tickets tak- 
ing them from New York to the point of their destination in 
the United States. They had been in correspondence with their 
brothers, their cousins, their relatives in this country, and they 
were going where their brothers or other relatives had gone. 
In 80 per cent of the cases they reported the fact that they were 
going to join friends. It has seemed utterly impossible to turn 
them. I think a large proportion of them had been agricultural 
laborers, but it was utterly impossible to induce them to go into 
country districts and become segregated one from another and 
work among the farmers. That is a discouraging problem. I 
do not know how we are ever going to bring it about. 

I think the wages paid in Kansas to-day to the laboring men 
are altogether better than the wages paid to the men I have 
mentioned, where they are working in the basic industries of 
the country. I do not think there is the slightest danger of 
their going into the States and competing with agricultural 
labor or reducing their products. 

But I am opposed to this amendment. I agree with the 
Senator from Kansas. I do not believe that we ought in any 
way to break down the contract-labor law at the present time, 
as is provided. 

Then, too, what does the amendment mean? It says “contract 
labor, or induced or assisted immigration, shall not apply to 
agricultural immigrants.” What does that mean? It does not 
mean farm owners. The broad application of it would be farm 
laborers, so that they may come in very freely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not the end of the sentence. If 
the Senator will read the whole of it, he will see that it is those 
who are agriculturists who come here for a certain purpose, not 
to work as agricultural laborers. If the Senator will read it 
through, he will see that that is what it does. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Those who come to the United States 
during the course of the present European war or owing to cir- 
cumstances or conditions arising from the war, if it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
that said Belgian immigrants come prepared to purchase ‘or 
take up’ land in the United States and become American citi- 
zens.” Come prepared to do that? How are we going to deter- 
mine that question? 3 

Mr. CLAPP. The word “purchase,” I understand, has been 
adopted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Instead of “take up”? 

Mr. CLAPP. I made a notation of a motion to reconsider that 
language which has already been adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I can see no use for this amendment. 
I quite agree with the Senator from Kansas, although I base 
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my opinion upon reasons perhaps different from those which 
seem important to him. 


Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Vermont will pardon 
me for breaking into his statement, I think the reasons for the 
condition which the Senator describes as to the destination of 
the immigrant that he answers the question himself. It is an 
element of human nature, I think, that men like to associate 
with those of common origin and common language and common 
views. We are a social animal and we must mingle with each 
other. It is perfectly natural that the foreigner coming to this 
country, a strange country, among strange people, should want 
to get among his own countrymen. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is true; they follow the racial in- 
stinct. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is impossible for him to have that social 
relation in the farming regions of our country that he has in 
the densely populated region in Europe from which he comes, 
because our conditions are so different. So he will not go on an 
American farm as a farm laborer. He might go for a little 
while, but he will get lonesome and go to the city. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator will permit me, he will 
not go there as the purchaser of a farm. The great bulk of 
these men have been common laborers in countries where it was 
impossible for them to purchase the soil. They have not the 
instinct of purchase or of independent action, becoming factors 
as managers of farms. ‘They are simply common farm laborers 
working for a small per diem. I do not think the particular 
immigration I speak of come to this country with the thought 
of becoming possessors of farms, I called attention the other 
day in speaking on the subject to the fact that during the last 
10 years we received about 5,000,000 immigrants from Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, and yet the census of 1910 shows that of 
those classes less than 1 per cent were found to be managers of 
farms or tenants. It shows that they will not come here with 
the purpose of acquiring farms. They have not been educated 
to the ownership of farms. They have not the instinct of 
ownership or of securing ownership. So they go, as the Senator 
has said, where they can live in colonies under circumstances 
agreeable to them and get a rate of wages that is infinitely 
above what they are getting at home. That is about the state- 
ment upon which I based my idea as to the causes of the move- 
ment of immigration. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The foreigners whom the Senator has been 
describing came to this country because they thought they could 
better their conditions, and they go to these centers where they 
can wW with their own people and where they can get employ- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator please, they do just what 
they have done all their lifetime, work for wages. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘They work for wages and get enough to live 
on comfortably. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. And be employed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But this discussion has proceeded upon the 
theory that it is necessary to get into this country some pro- 
ducing classes that will bring down the cost of living. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan] laid great em- 
phasis upon the promises of the Democratic Party to reduce the 
cost of living, and he offers as an argument this amendment, 
by which means the price of farm products may be reduced. 

If the Senator will give his attention to the real evils that 
result in the high cost of living, he will look some place else 
than at the American farm. I remember, when my family left 
home this fall, a remark I heard made was that the price of 
eggs was 21 cents a dozen at home. When they arrived in 
Washington, a distance of some 1,200 or 1.300 miles, the price 
ran from 50 cents to 55 cents a dozen. Why this difference? 
That represents the toll which is exacted between the farmer 
and the consumer. That is the way the high cost of living 
comes in. It is not because of the high price the farmer gets 
for his products. I remember, as every Senator here who has 
reached the half-century mark remembers, when wheat was $2 
a bushel. Before this war began wheat west of the Mississippi 
River averaged about 60 cents. 5 

The price of living is not due to what the farmer gets for his 
product. If the farmer in America to-day had to pay the same 
wages for labor that are paid in the cities. there is not a farmer 
who would not go bankrupt in a year; he could not run his 
farm. He has got to work day by day with his own hands from 
12 to 14 hours a day, and if by reason of superior intelligence 
or excessive industry and hardship, which he voluntarily under- 
goes, and the most frugal living, at the end of 20 or 25 years he 
is able to buy a cheap automobile, then he is held up to the 
American people by Members of the United State; Senate as a 
plutocrat who deserves to be injured by importing foreigners 
to compete with him in his line of business. 


As I said before, you not only throw down every bar that 
would protect the price of his products from foreign competi- 
tion, but you now propose to undertake to further reduce the 
price of his products by opening wide the gates and permit alt 
kinds of labor that will compete direct with him to come in. 
But you bar out the laborers that would compete with the labor 
of the manufacturing or industrial centers. 

I know that the American farmers are not organized into a 
concrete organization to have representatives in the National 
Capital who can go to committee rooms of Senators and make 
certain demands and, if those demands are not met, enforce 
them by votes cast in mass at the polls. The farmer is an in- 
dependent, hard-working citizen, the bone and sinew of Ameri- 
can life, who has been the butt of legislation by special interests 
from the beginning, and it seems never too late for the Ameri- 
can Congress to go directly after him in any effort they make 
to reduce the cost of living. They try to reduce the price of 
what he produces, but do not attack the influences and the 
combinations that exploit him and multiply the price of his 
product after it leaves the farm. That is the spirit which 
permeates and controls in the legislation that is now proposed, 
and I denounce it as unjust. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment by striking out of line 8 the words “ pre- 
Du red to take up land in the United States,” or. as I think it now 
reads, to purchase land in the United States,” and insert with 
intent to engage in the work of agriculture,” so that it will rend: 

That said Belgian immigrants come with intent to engage in the work 
of agriculture in the United States and become American citizens. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will please send 
his amendment to the desk, and the Secretary will state it to 
the Senate. 

The Secretary. After the word “come,” in line 8, strike out 
the words prepared to purchase land“ and insert “ with in- 
tent to engage in the work of agriculture,” so as to read: 


If it Is shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration that said Belgian immigrants come with intent to engage 
ee work of agricuiture in the United States and become American 
citizens. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
amendment, as proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce], does not mean what is desired by those who would 
like to see these Belgian immigrants get out on our farms as 
farm laborers or even as farm purchasers, because to say that 
they must come prepared to purchase farms does not even 
necessarily imply that they will use the money for any such 
purpose. As I construe the amendment as proposed, it gives 
ground for a suggestion that some organization, perhaps in the 
East, will furnish the funds, and without being subject to the 
prohibitions of the contract-labor clauses of the law, they will 
get these people over here and have them under contract labor; 
and where they may go and what they may do after they arrive 
here will be a matter of conjecture. 

I am not anxious to serve any such purpose as that; but I 
can say, so far as all my observation in the West and in the 
agricultural regions is concerned—and I have spent all my life 
there—that the one great and serious problem everywhere in 
the northern part of the Mississippi Valley region is to secure 
farm labor. I know well-to-do men, prosperous farmers, who 
are past middle age, who are workiug like slaves, because it is 
absolutely necessary for them to do so in order to have their 
fields cultivated, because they can not get labor out there. Take 
the poor Belgian, stripped of everything in the world but good 
health and strong arms and horny hands, and if we could get 
him out into my State on the farm, working for some man like 
the men I have mentioned, it would be a blessing both to the 
farmer and to the Belgian immigrant. 

I do not believe such immigrant ought to be excluded because 
he does not show that he has sufficient cash in his pocket or 
on deposit in the bank which will enable him on his arrival to 
purchase a farm. I believe, considering the conditions in Bel- 
gium, which we want to alleviate, and the condition of our 
western farms, where labor is so sorely needed, and considering 
the character of the immigrants, who have made a paradise in 
their own country in the cultivation of the soil, that we ought 
to give them an opportunity as farm laborers, although they 
may have nothing, although neighbors or associations of farm- 
ers out there may have to send their transportation to them 
so as to have them come to this country and to go out and 
engage in farm labor without being purchasers of farms, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Seuth 
Dakota allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 
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Mr. LODGE. I wish to understand the Senator's proposed 
amendment. Is it to take out the words contract labor”? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have not put those words into the 
amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. LODGE. I see the Senator has struck them out. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have not done so in the amendment 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. But the Senator has not yet offered the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I was going to offer the amendment 

as another matter entirely, to strike out those words unless the 
Senator from Massachusetts can give me some satisfactory 
reason why they should remain in the amendment. 

But the point which my proposed amendment to the Senator's 
amendment reaches, and the only point it reaches, is that the 
Commissioner of Immigration, or whatever the name of the 
officer may be, shall be satisfied upon inquiry that the Belgian 
immigrant comes with the intent to engage in the work of 
agriculture; whether as a farm hand or as a farm purchaser 
is not the material thing. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator from South Dakota 
about that; his amendment enlarges and liberalizes it; and. so 
far as I am concerned, I am very glad to modify my amend- 
ment by adopting the Senator’s language in reference to engag- 
ing in farm labor, instead of being prepared to purchase land. 
I think it is better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts accepts the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota, and it now constitutes a part of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I also desire to modify my amendment by 
striking out the words “contract labor.“ 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was going to propose that as another 
amendment. I did not want to have one involve the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to offer another amend- 
ment before the vote is taken on this amendment. I confess 
that in the almost 14 years during which I have been here I 
have seldom referred to sections of the country or to different 
classes of occupations. Unless a measure can be justified upon 
some principle, I do not think it should be incorporated in legis- 
lation at all. One day we spend our money like water in this 
country employing commissions on the part of States to induce 
people to come into those States to take up farms and go to 
farming. The next day we are told that it will not do in an 
act of Congress to permit farmers to come here, because it will 
bring a great many additional farmers in competition with our 
farmers who are here. Somewhere in the world-wide equation 
we have got to meet in competition all of humanity. 

It is true that in one sense the Belgians have suffered more 
in the controversy in Europe than have any other people; but 
there are thousands of people in Europe who are the unfortu- 
nate victims of the war, over which they have no control, for 
they do not yet seem to have grown to that point where they 
can turn their arms against tyranny. In consequence they are 
now turning them against one another, and they have no con- 
trol over this awful war; they are being destroyed, so far- as 
property goes, by the war; they are being rendered homeless 
by the war. I can not understand, Mr. President, why we 
should single out a particular class of people, a particular 
nationality or race in this theater of destruction in Burope. 

This amendment proceeds upon the theory—and there can 
only be one theory in the mind of the author of the amend- 
ment—that we are letting down what has been insisted upon 
here as a test of immigration, the illiteracy test; we are letting 
it down as a favor, out of sympathy to those who are unusually 
distressed under war conditions. So far as the Belgian is con- 
cerned, by the literacy test those who are qualified can come in 
under the present terms of the law; but this takes down the 
bar of illiteracy as to the Belgians upon the ground that those 
people have become the subjects of our sympathy and of the 
asylum principle of our immigration laws. I understand, Mr. 
President. that the contract-labor provision has gone out, and 
that the provision requiring purchase of land has also gone out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
is right about that. 

Mr. CLAPP. The insertion of the provision requiring the 
purchase of land shows how nearly the Senate comes at times 
to violating fundamental principles. We have a measure here 
designed to reach an afflicted people, and yet for a while it was 
the solemn decision of the Senate that it should apply only to 
that class of Belgians who did have something, who were able 
to come here and establish with the means of purchase at their 
command new homes upon our soil. Fortunately that provision 


has gone out. We still have this narrow thought, beginning in 
this amendment, that it shall be limited only to the people of 
Belgium. If there is any reason on earth why we should take 
down the literacy test as to the Belgians, the same reason ap- 
plies to any other of the people who are distressed by the awful 
war in Europe. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. ` 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise purely for information, not to an- 
tagonize the argument that is now being made by the Senator 
from Minnesota. This amendment, as it bas finally been re- 
duced, is limited to the exemption of the Belgians from the 
literacy test of the proposed statute. 

Mr. CLAPP. And the “assisted-immigration” provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the proportion of illiteracy among 
the Belgians? I am inquiring as to that because I want to 
know how many people this provision would let in who could 
not come in under the law as it is now proposed in the bill of 
the committee. 

Mr. CLAPP. I presume the number is very slight indeed; 
but the amendment is a recognition that there are people in 
Belgium who can not pass the necessary literacy test, to whom, 
on account of their distressed condition, we should open the 
door, provided they come here proclaiming their purpose to be 
farmers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In order to prepare the way for another 
question, I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
what is the proportion of illiteracy amongst the Belgians? 
[A pause.] The chairman of the committee seems to be absorbed 
in some weightier subject, and I will ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts or the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LODGE. It is very low, but I can not lay my hand now 
on the figures. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not those figures in my netes, 
but it is very low, indeed—among the lowest in all of Europe. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I beg the 
Senator’s pardon; I was not giving close attention at the time; 
but the percentage of illiteracy amongst the Belgians, accord- 
ing to the latest figures we have, is 12.7. 

Mr. LODGE. It is very low. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Twelve per cent; so that of a thousand 
Belgians who might come in here there would be something 
like 120 who might be unable to read or write. It therefore 
appears that we are trying to make this exception to the gen- 
eral rule to accommodate and relieve that very small number 
of people who might come in from Belgium. I only rose to 
indicate that, in my opinion, the controversy is a tempest in a 
teapot. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I quite agree that, like many 
other matters, it is a tempest in a teapot. We get far afield 
here; we raise false and imaginary issues; we have stirred up 
the country on the literacy test; but I do not believe that as 
yet one person in a hundred throughout this country knows 
that we have taken from the literacy test the exemption which 
recognizes the asylum principle in our immigration laws. But 
that does not alter the case. If we should extend now this 
favor to illiterate Belgians because illiterate Belgians have 
without their fault been placed in a terrible condition we 
should recognize that same principle as to all other nations dur- 
ing the continuance of the present European war, because of 
circumstances or conditions growing out of the war. The Pole, 
whose land to-day is likewise being war swept by this awful 
war, also needs our sympathy, if we are going to indulge in 
sympathy, just as much as does the Belgian. The people of 
the other countries and sections which are liable before this 
storm is over to be devastated just as badly as has been the 
country which we call Belgium are entitled to the same con- 
sideration, What I am trying to urge is that we get away trom 
the eternal talk of this section or that section, this class or 
that class, and deal with general principles in legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Minnesota, lest he may have misunderstood me—— 

Mr.-CLAPP. No; I did not misunderstand the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That that was my very purpose in rising. 
To accommodate or convenience a very few unfortunate Bel- 
gians, it seems to me that we are about to wreck a general 
principle. 

Mr. CLAPP. The point that I was discussing was not de- 
flected by the suggestion of the Senator; I was dealing with the 
general proposition. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. O’'GORMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield a moment to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr. JONES. 


I wish to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
and to the Senator from Minnesota that the amendment as it 
now stands is still further limited to agricultural Belgians, and 
not to Belgians generally. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I intended to remark something upon 


that. I think the provision is utterly unworkable and imprac- 
tienble. No human being can determine what an “ agricultural 
immigrant” is. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Or how long he will remain an agricul- 

tural immigrant. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I assume that that is meant to describe a 
former condition; that is, a condition in the country from which 
he comes. Will you say that a boy who has worked three 
months or six months on a farm at some time in his life is an 
agricultural immigrant? It is to me absurd, and can never be 
put into operation. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. O’GORMAN., I do not desire to intrude any remarks re- 
garding the pending amendment further than to correct a state- 
ment inadvertently made a moment ago, that the percentage of 
illiteracy in Belgium is 12. The fact is, according to latest 
statistics, that the percentage is 8.5. 

Mr. CLAPP. Still less, then. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have before 
me from the department a table bringing the averages up to 
the end of the fiscal year 1918. That table gives the illiteracy 
in the country of origin, and of the population of Belgium over 
10 years of age it is 12.7 per cent. Those figures, as I under- 
stand, were obtained through the Bureau of Immigration here 
in Washington. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. My authority for the statement I have just 
made is the World Almanac and Encyclopedia for 1914, a publi- 
eation which is generally regarded as accurate and trustworthy. 
In that book it is stated that the percentage of illiteracy is 8.5. 
* Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, be that as it may 

Mr. BRISTOW. win the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire if there is not a difference in 

the basis of the computation as between the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from South Carolina? Was not the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina speaking of the Belgians who came to 
the United States and was not the Senator from New York re- 
ferring to the Belgians as they live at home? 
* Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The table gives the figures 
for illiteracy in country of origin; it gives the population over 
10 years of age; gives those countries in which there is com- 
pulsory education; gives the percentage of illiteracy by the 
countries from which immigrants come; and in Belgium the 
percentage of illiteracy is given as in the country of origin at 
12.7. The basis of calculation is population over 10 years of 
age; that is all I know. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the fact remains that we are 
holding out here a favor born of sympathy. We are reaching a 
hand out through the literacy test and extending it only to the 
people of Belgium. Of course, I can understand how the people 
of that country have aroused the interest of the world; but the 
people of Belgium are situated, so far as their homes may be 
destroyed, their property destroyed, and their families broken 
up, just as the people of other parts of the war zone of Europe 
are situated. We extend the asylum principle through the wall 
of the illiteracy test to the unfortunate in one land. I believe 
we should extend it to the unfortunate in others. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I move as an amendment in lines 3 and 
4 to strike out the words “from Belgium,” in line 5 to strike 
out the word “or,” and in line 8 to strike out the word “ Bel- 
gium,” so that it will read: 

Immigrants who come to the United States durin, 
present Europeon war owing to circumstances or conditions arisin 
the war, if it is shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioner 
of Immigration that said immigrants come— 

Under the amendment recently adopted— 
declaring their purpose to become farmers, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota is an improvement, I think, on the 
original amendment; but for the life of me I can not understand 
why the benefits of this amendment should be exten led only to 
farmers or farm laborers, which is now proposed. I do not 
understand why it should be limited to Belgians. I am going 
to vote for it, in whatever way it is necessary to vote for it, 
because it is an enlargement, a broadening of this bill; but 


the course of the 
from 
neral 


what the Senator from Minnesota has said in regard to the 
condition of these people is absolutely correct. 

There is a difference between the Belgian Government's 
situation and the German Government's situation and the 
English Government's situation. There is a different issue pre- 
sented there, but it is an issue between Governments. The 
Belgian Government insists that it was in a condition of abso- 
lute neutrality and that without having raised its finger its 
territory was invaded, and that is true; but, Mr. President, 
when you go beneath that mere technicality this is what you 
find: The German Government states: “We invaded Belgium 
because our own country was about to be invaded.” The French 
Government states: Our country was invaded.” The French- 
man says: “My country was invaded and my home was de- 
stroyed.“ just as the Belgian citizen makes the same statement. 

Now, this is a bill for the relief not of Governments but of 
people. The Frenchman’s home having been destroyed, he is in 
just as helpless a condition as the Belgian whose home has been 
destroyed. The French individual had no more to do with 
bringing on this war than the Belgian individual had to do 
with it. Neither did the individuals of either of those nation- 
alities have any more or any less to do with bringing on the 
war than the German citizen. He had nothing to say about it. 
His Government began a war, and if his home is destroyed and 
if it is therefore necessary for him to find harbor elsewhere, he 
should have the same privilege. 

What was said by the Senator from New Jersey in regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine is equally true. What did the people of that 
country have to do with saying whether or not there should be 
war? If we are to extend hospitality and charity to the indi- 
vidual, it ought to reach all individuals similarly situated, re- 
gardless of the technicalities which spring out of the relations 
of the government or which particular Government first struck 
a blow. Moreover, if we are to have regard to the humanity 
of it, let us see how that will work out for a moment. 

The Belgian finds his country taken away from him. The 
touching and eloquent words of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor] found a response in my heart, as they do in the 
heart of every man who thinks rightly and feels rightly. The 
Belgian’s home was taken away. He was without fault, and, 
mayhap, he can never return to that home in safety. But if 
you turn to Alsace-Lorraine you will find there a condition 
where the farmer’s fields have been destroyed; his home has 
been burned; his condition is equally pitiable. He is equally 
without offense, and, mayhap, when this war is over, he will 
find it unsafe to return to his home, as does the Belgian. If 
Germany shall sueceed in holding that country, how many of 
the Alsatians will be brought to trial and possibly to severe 
punishment? On the other hand, if France shall hold that 
country, how will she deal with certain citizens, particularly of 
German birth, who may have been inhabitants of that country 
and who may have warred against her? 

I do not know; I do not undertake to say; but I do know 
that war is a very cruel thing. I do know that when the pas- 
sions of men are aroused revenges are likely to be taken. I 
need not call the attention of men from the Southland, who 
passed throygh the reconstruction period, to the truth of that 
statement. 

So all these people, as peoples, are without fault. Each of 
the Governments claim that it is without fault. The people, 
at least, are without fault. They never voted a war. They 
never brought on a war. When the war is over somebody is 
going to suffer, and somebody is suffering now. 

We find ourselves called upon to aid and assist. Millions 
of dollars have been sent from this country to assist the people 
on the other side. We are about to pass a bill that prohibits 
assisting immigrants to come to these shores; that prohibits 
the immigration of men because they can not read and write. 
The proposition contained in the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is that we shall except the Belgian from 
the literacy test and from the assistance clause. I say that it 
ought to be extended also to the Alsatian, who is just as good 
a citizen as the Belgian, in my opinion; and possibly to the 
German, for Germany may find her fields are overrun before 
this war is over. Why not to all of these people? 

Mr. President, I am not acquainted with the parliamentary 
situation; but I propose to offer the amendment I am about 
to read, and if it is not now in order I shall offer it when the 
proper parliamentary situation presents itself. I want to ask 
the Senators’ attention to it carefully, because I believe it 
meets all these objections, and I do not believe it is objection- 
able on the ground that it will permit a general influx of 
foreigners. It is as follows: 3 


The provisions of this bill relating to illiteracy or assisted immi- 
grants— 
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Not contract laborers; now— 
shall not apply to immigrants who come to the United States during 
or within one year after the close of the present European war, owing 
to circumstances or conditions arising from the war: Provided— 
Here is the safeguard— 

The Commissioner General of Immigration shall find as a fact that the 
immigrant is otherwise qualified— 

That is, that he has the health, the condition of mind and 
body and character required by the bill— 
and that he is attached to our institutions, intends to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, and that the immigrant will not become a 
public charge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Missouri that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Chair. Now, that does not indis- 
eriminately admit them. It does not give them the privilege 
of coming as of right. They must convince the Commissioner 
General of Immigration that they are coming here well inten- 
tioned to our Government; that they are not going to be public 
charges; that they are sound in body and sound in mind and 
sound in morals; but it gives him the privilege of permitting 
them to come, provided they can show all of these things, and 
that they will not become public charges. In a word, it per- 
mits societies, organizations, and individuals to send over to 
those countries to furnish the means to bring those peoples here 
and to provide temporary assistance for them when they are 
here, either upon farms or in any other place, and provides that 
when those facts are shown the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration can allow these people to come in. He can very easily 
stop any attempt to break down the protection of our immigra- 
tion law, because it is vested in his discretion: 

Mr. President, I think that opens the door to all alike, and 
yet I do not think it opens the door wide enough to flood this 
country with undesirables. I offer that amendment. z 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I have no objec- 
tion to the proviso in his amendment. It is needless, however, 
because the provisions to which the exception is made are 
named. If he wants to make sure that the other provisions 
which are named in his proviso are retained, he only has to add, 
after the word “immigrant,” the words “ otherwise eligible.” 

Mr. REED. That is already in the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Otherwise eligible”? Well, that covers every- 
thing. There is no need of the proviso, then. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; the proviso does have an im- 
portant effect. Let me read it: 

Provided, The Commissioner General of Immigration shall find as a 
fact that the immigrant is otherwise qualified and that he is attached 
to our Institutions, intends to become a citizen of the United States— 

That is new, is it not? 

Mr. LODGE. That is new; yes. 

Mr. REED (reading) : 

And that the immigrant will not become a public charge. 

That also is new. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; “ otherwise eligible” will cover that. 

Mr. REED. Well, “ otherwise eligible.” Under the law as it 
stands, and without this amendment, the immigrant who has a 
certain amount of money can come here. There are no ques- 

tions asked. It is presumed that he is self-sustaining. This 
requires an affirmative finding. There is that distinction. There 
is the further distinction that under the law as it is framed in 
this bill an immigrant would be held to be not self-sustaining, 
possibly, who might be permitted to come in under this measure. 

To illustrate, suppose an immigrant were to come here des- 
titute—without any money. He would be turned back as a 
pauper under our present law, but under this bill if the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration should find that a society 
or organization was going to receive him, going to provide him 
with work, or going to put him on one of these farms that the 
Senator said some society contemplated arranging for, then 
the Commissioner General of Immigration would be warranted 
in finding that the man would not become a public charge. 

So I think there is a very considerable difference between this 
amendment and the other one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will please send the amendment to the desk, and the Secretary 
will state it to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Secretary state 
the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question, not to debate his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
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Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Missouri understand 
that his amendment would except these immigrants from the 
operation of section 6 as a whole? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not understand that it would. I did not 
intend that it should. I meant that it should cover just what 
is stated—that is, the assistance of an immigrant. It would 
permit the assistance of an immigrant coming under these 
conditions. He would not be turned back because he had 
been assisted, and he would not be turned back merely because 
he was illiterate. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if the Senator’s amendment has the 
words “otherwise eligible,” that covers section 6 and all the 
sections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Secretary state the 
amendment to the Senate; then Senators will better understand 
how it applies. The Secretary will read it. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Missouri proposes, in the 
nature of a substitute for the amendment offered, the following: 

The provisions of this bill relating to illiteracy or assisted immigrants 
shall not apply to immigrants who come to the United States during or 
within one year after the close of the present European war owing to 
circumstances or conditions ari from the war: ovided, That the 
Commissioner General of Immigration shall find as a fact that the im- 
migrant is otherwise qualified, and that he is attached to our institu- 
tions, intends to become a citizen of the United States, and that the 
immigrant will not become a public charge. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Missouri just what process will be used to determine 
whether an immigrant is or is not attached to our institutions. 
We all remember the old story about the man who landed on our 
shores, and they asked him his politics, and he said he was 
“agin the Government.“ Now, just how we are going to find 
out whether or not a man who comes here from Belgium or 
Poland, or any other part of the civilized or uncivilized world, 
is attached to our institutions is beyond my comprehension, 

Mr. CLAPP. It is done every day. : 

Mr. REED. May I answer the Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I should like to have my question 
answered. 2 

Mr. REED. It is the question that is ordinarily put in every 
court when an alien is seeking naturalization; it is the usual 
legal phraseology ; and it means to call for the ascertainment of 
the question of fact whether or not the individual comes here 
well disposed toward the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But that question is not put to all the 
other immigrants who come in. 

Mr. REED. I understand. t 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator cites the case of a man who 
goes before a court to be naturalized. After he has been a resi- 
dent of the United States presumably for four or five years he 
might well have some-knowledge of our institutions; but how 
these ignorant people coming from abroad—and many of them, 
in fact most of them, are ignorant of our system of govern- 
ment—carn answer that question intelligently, or why they 
should be asked to answer it, I do not quite understand. Of 
course, however, I care nothing about it. I am going to vote 
against all of these propositions to open the doors to the people 
whose situation has been discussed this afternoon. Unfortu- 
nately, I was detained in the Committee on Appropriations and 
have not heard the debate, but I have a general idea of the 
ground it has covered. Inasmuch as I am going to vote against 
all amendments and against the proposition itself, of course I 
am not very much concerned about this; and yet it does strike 
me as being rather an extraordinary condition to impose upon 
these immigrants, if they are to be admitted at all. : 

Mr. REED. Myr. President, the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts introduced contained a provision to the 
effect that they intended to become citizens of the United States 
Of course they could not become citizens of the United States 
unless they were well disposed toward this country. They would 
have to show that to a court, and that is involved necessarily 
in the proposition contained as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts drew it. In writing the amendment I simply included 
that phraseology. It is not difficult however to understand or 
to apply. The Commissioner General of Immigration being 
confronted with the fact that a thousand refugees were coming 
here, let us say, from Belgium, and that they were being as- 
sisted by some society of kindly disposed people, and, therefore, 
that they would be barred under the general provisions of the 
immigration bill, would have to make it his business, through 
himself or his agents, to inquire where these people came from, 
what kind of people they were, are they criminals or are they 
anarchists, do they believe in government, are they coming here 
to be good, law-abiding citizens? He would satisfy himself in 
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that way, and he would satisfy himself whether they intended 
to come permanently and to become citizens, and haying satis- 
fied himself he would waive the literacy test. 

Now, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
would say to the man who could not read or write, No matter 
how sound you are in body, no matter how you are in mind, no 
matter how much patriotism there may be in your heart, no 
matter though you have stood and fought for your home and 
fireside and wife and children, no matter though you have gone 
into the red jaws of death, I will send you back because you 
can not read and write.” The Senator from New Hampshire 
would not do any such thing if it was put to him as an individ- 
ual proposition, because he is too kind-hearted a man. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the substitute offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] to the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLAPP]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota to the 
original amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. Before the vote is taken I want to add one 
clause to it. The amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts seems to me tc be somewhat deficient, “ owing to circum- 
stances or conditions arising from the war.” It means that 
they may come after thé war has closed, I take it. So in my 
proposed amendment, line 5, I would insert, after the word 
ur: 

Or within one year after the termination owing to circumstances and 
conditions arising out of the war. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to putting in that limita- 
tion of time, but I do object to the other. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then I will take them one at a time. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

Mr. CLAPP. First, I move to amend by inserting, after the 
word “war,” in line 5, “or within one year after its termina- 
tion,” so as to read: 

During the course of the 
after its termination, or ow 
from the war, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be agreed te unless there is objection. The 
Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, the one objection that might have been 
made to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri was that 
it broke down the distinction between those who were to come 
here ostensibly as farm laborers or farmers eventually and 
those who might come indiscriminately for all classes of work. 
So I will offer the amendment which I first proposed, in lines 3 
and 4, to strike out the words “from Belgium,” and in line 8 
strike out the word “ Belgian.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs upon the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce]}. 

Mr SMITH of South Carolina. Before the question is put I 
wish to make merely one statement. This debate has devel- 
oped the fact that practically all who oppose the amendment 
have advanced the idea that it is dangerous, and those who 
have advocated it have taken the trouble to explain wherein 
in their opinion it would not jeopardize the continuity and the 
effect of the bill as well as jeopardize us with foreign coun- 
tries. I hope all those who are in favor of the pending bill 
being held in its present form will vote down all these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Mr. President, I move to strike out of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts the 
words “the illiteracy test.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington to the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In this connection I should like to say 
I fail to see how the war would have any bearing upon the 
ability of anyone who otherwise might be admitted by this 
amendment to pass the literacy test. The war has been of very 
short duration, and the country particularly affected by this 
amendment has one of the best systems of public schools of any 
country in the world, and while we may on account of the 
unusual circumstances in which Belgium is situated extend the 
so-called asylum principle to some extent through sympathy, or 
modify the restriction so as to allow organizations in this 


resent European war, or within one 7 — 
g to circumstances or conditions arising 


country to assist and solicit the immigration of those people, 
there is nothing peculiar about the situation which would 
justify us in strikng out the literacy test contained in the bill. 
If there is virtue in that test as it stands in the bill, there is 
virtue in the same test applied to this particular class of people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEX- 
TER] to the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment as amended. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as it now stands. 
- The SECRETARY. On page 12, line 18, after the word “ guests,“ 
nsert : 

Provided further, That the provisions of this act relating to the 
illiteracy test or induced or assisted immigra 


tion shall not apply to 
agricultural immigrants from Belgium who come to the United States 


during the course of the present ropean war or within one year after 

its termination owing to circumstances or conditions arising from the 

ECC nts come with Intent to enga — 

= ee of agriculture in the United. States and become American 
ns. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes 
appear to have it. The noes have it. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have been making a very. 
liberal application of our rule. The Chair will not seek the 
benefit of it. Is the call for the yeas and nays sustained? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], who is unavoidably absent from the city. In the ab- 
sence of that Senator I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. Frercuer’s name was called). I 
desire to state that my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is detained 
from the Senate on business of the Senate, He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrrrrrl. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. Warren's name was 
ealled). My colleague [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably absent 
from the city. He is paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE]. I explained the situation Thursday, and feel at liberty to 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CAMDEN] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PENROSE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. RANSDELL] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Brandegee Lee, Md. Pittman Swanson 
Bryan ige Poindexter Thomas 
Burton Myers Pomerene Thornton 
Clapp Nelson Reed Walsh 
Crawford Norris Root ecks 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons Williams 
James Oliver Smith, Ga Works 
Johnson Overman Smith, Md. 
em Perkins Sterling 
NAYS—22. 
Ashurst Gore McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Gronna Martine, N. J. Townsend 
Chamberlain Hardwick Vardaman 
Commn Jones 1 White 
m Kenyon frot 
— Lane Sheppard 


1915. 


NOT VOTING—40. 


Bankhead Culberson Lippitt Shively 
Borah du Pont McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Fall Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Fletcher Newlands Smoot 
Camden Goff Owen Stephenson 
Catron Hitcheock Penrose Stone 
Chilton Hollis Ransdell Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Saulsbury Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn, Sherman Tillman 
Colt Lewis Shields Warren 


So Mr. Lopce’s amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer an amendment to the amendment 
just adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. Strike out the word “ Belgian” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has just 
been adopted, and the amendment to the amendment can not 
be offered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Can it be done in the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I reserve the right to offer the amend- 
ment in the Senate. I ask to have it stated at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] will propose in the Senate the following amendment: 

Strike out the word “ Belgium” in the portion just agreed to 
and insert in lieu thereof; 

Any Dooney whose territory has been violated contrary to the pro- 
visions of articles 1 and 2 of the convention respecting the rights and 
duties of neutral powers and persons in war on land, ratified between 
the United States of America and other powers on February 23, 1909. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing and reference to the committee an amendment to the legis- 
lative, and so forth, appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The bill 
is still as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If no further amendments be offered, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I now offer the amendment of which I 
gave notice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton submits an amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 12, in the amendment agreed to, 
line 1, after the word “ guests,’ ’strike out the word “ Belgium ” 
and insert: 


Any country whose territory has been violated contrary to the pro- 
visions of articles 1 and 2 of the convention respecting the rights and 
duties of neutral powers and persons in war on land, ratified between 
the United States of America and other powers on February 23, 1909. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I only desire to say a 
word in regard to the amendment. I am very much inclined 
to think that, so far as its actual operation is concerned, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, which has been 
ara dante so long and which was adopted, will be a perfect dead 
etter. 

A short time ago in the tariff bill we undertook to incorporate 
a provision discriminating in favor of American ships, When 
it came to put it into operation we were confronted by the 
objections of foreign countries based upon our treaties. Similar 
objection will undoubtedly be made to this amendment under 
what is commonly designated as “the favered-nation clause.” 
The result of that objection would not be that immigrants from 
other countries would be admitted because those from Belgium 
are admitted, but the result would be that the amendment would 
not be enforced; it would be, as I have said, a perfect dead 
letter. 

If there is a real intention to accomplish the object set out 
in the amendment, and a general provision such as that which 
I have just proposed is adopted, which is applicable to any 
country in the world coming within those general terms, no 
Such objection could be made by a foreign country under a 
treaty, and it could be put into effect. 

I am not particularly concerned about this amendment, but 
I do think, if we are going to undertake to extend the benefit 
of asylum to the Belgians, we ought to do it in an effective 
way. There is no more difficulty in determining who is entitled 
to admission into this country under this proposed amendment 
than there is to determine who is entitled under half a dozen 
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other proyisions of the bill such as deal with the immigrant’s 
mental condition, his ability to earn a living, whether or not 
he is liable to become a public charge, or whether or not he is 
psychopathically inferior, or something of that kind which the 
bill provides. 

The convention between the United States and various other 
countries entitled“ Convention respecting the rights and duties 
of neutral powers and persons in war on land,” which was 
ratified by the United States on February 23, 1909, being trans- 
lated contains a list of the signatories to it; and the first one 
that I notice in the English translation is “ His Majesty the 
German Emperor, King of Prussia,” and the second one is the 
“President of the United States of America.” So that the 
United States of America, being one of the great signatories of 
the convention, has a very substantial ground for making a viola- 
tion of it one of the subjects to be considered in its immigra- 
tion laws and in determining the qualification of aliens for 
admission to this country. Article 1 of this convention is in 
the following language: 

The territory of neutral powers is inviolable. 

Article 2 is in the following language: 

Belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys of either 
munitions of war or supplies across the territory of a neutral power. 

Now, I make bold to say, Mr. President, that in the case of 
Belgium both the first and second articles of this convention 
have been violated, and citizens of that country would come 
within the terms of this amendment. I do not think that there 
is any other country at the present time that would be so 
subject. I think Belgium stands out as the great solitary ex- 
ception in the entire world. But the terms are general; no 
one could complain; and it would give effect to this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I entirely sympathize with 
what the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] has just 
said, and yet I think that all that he has said constitutes a 
better matter of argument upon the part of the Government of 
the United States, if anybody should raise the fayored-nation 
clause; if anybody should attempt to raise it, then all we have 
to do is to point to those two articles of the treaty which the 
Senator has just read and also point to the treaty of 1830, or 
whatever it was, between Prussia and France and Great Britain 
neutralizing Belgium. All that is a matter of argument, and 
it does not seem to me that the favored-nation clause could be 
raised against this provision any more if we fail to mention the 
name or merely refer to some article of some treaty or use a 
description than if we did mention the name but were able to 
prove that Belgium was in this peculiar condition. It seems to 
me that all that might very well be relegated to the diplomatists 
as a matter of argument, if the question is ever raised, and I 
apprehend that it never will be raised. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole will be 
concurred in. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk as a new section, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
following : 


Src. —. It shall be the duty of the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Commerce to closely observe the industrial conditions of 
the country, and if at any time it shall be the opinion of either de- 

artment that the omen, katie to be expected in the immediate future 
y reason of their number or character will materially increase the 
number of unemployed people of the United States or reduce our stand- 
ard of compensation to wageworkers, the department which so finds or 
believes shall at once report the same directly to Congress, with such 
facts as may be at hand and such reasons as may be pertinent to the 
conclusions reached. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as that seems 
to me in line with the purpose of the bill, as chairman of the 
committee I am perfectly willing to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. On that question I ask for 
the yeas and nays. The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


It is proposed to add as a new section the 


The question is on the pas- 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


Stone]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when the name of Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas was called). I am paired with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He is absent, and as 
I am not advised as to how he would yote if present, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FiLercHer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on business of the Senate. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAupEx] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when Mr. Prxnosz's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Penrose] is absent from the Senate on account 
of illness. He stands paired on this vote with the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. If my colleague were present 
and at liberty to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PITTMAN (when Mr. SAvutspury's name was called). I 
am requested to state that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] is absent on official business and that he is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have an 
understanding with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora], with 
whom I am paired, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. Wannrx's name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Waren] is unavoidably absent 
from the city. He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], but in consequence of information given me by his col- 
league and by the Senator from Massachusetts, and in conse- 
quence of a telegram received by his secretary from him, I 
know that he would vote “yea” if present. I therefore con- 
sider myself freed from the pair, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Martin of Virginia] is detained from the Senate on account of 
illness in his family. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Surr- 
MAN], who I understand would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP. While I made the statement early this morning, 
I think it is only proper to repeat it, that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fottette] is unavoidably detained at 
his home on account of a death in his family. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerMan] is detained from the Sen- 
ate on account of illness in his family, and, as announced by 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], he is paired 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I find that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrul, with 
whom I have a pair, is absent. So I transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr, JAMES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. CAM- 
DEN] is necessarily absent from the Senate and is paired. I am 
informed by his secretary that he has received a telegram from 
him stating that if he were present he would vote for the bill. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the, Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr, Lewis] and 
vote “nay.” : 

Mr. ASHURST. I rise to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sıra of Arizona] is unavoidably absent, and that, if present, 
he would vote in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortts]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]; 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]; and 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bristow ughes Overman Sterling 
Bryan James age Swanson 
Burton Johnson Perkins Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Thornton 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter Townsend 
Crawford Kern Pomerene Vardaman 
Cummins Lane Robinson Weeks 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Root Whit 
Gallinger odge Shafroth Williams 
Gore Myers Sheppard Works 
Gronna Nelson Simmons 
Hardwick Norris Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—7. 
Brandegee Martine, N. J. Ransdell Walsh 
McCumber O’Gorman Heed 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Bankhead Culberson -McLean Smith, Md. 
Borah du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Mich, 
Brady Fall Newlands Smoot 
Burleigh Fletcher Owen Stephenson 
Camden oft Penrose Stone 
Catron Hollis Saulsbury Sutherland 
Chilton La Follette Sherman Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. Shields Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Shively Warren 
Colt Lippitt Smith, Ariz. 


So the bill was passed. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 19906. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of Liberty Grange, No. 
1182, Patrons of Husbandry, of Port Allegany, Pa., remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation placing the delivery of 
mail in rural districts upon a contract basis, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a petition of the Western Swedish 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Ong, Nebr., 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. H. J. Matthews, of 
Burwell, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the pensions of widows of Civil War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KERN presented a petition of 136 citizens of Bremen, 
Ind., praying for the prohibition of the exportation of ammuni- 
tion, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of West 
Terre Haute and Goshen, Ind., remonstrating against the trans- 
mission of anti-Catholic publications through the mail, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Frank Britton Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Crawfordsville, Ind., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and or- 
phans of Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elkhart, 
Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to create a volun- 
teer officers’ retired list, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 7102) granting a pension to John E. Halaas (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 7103) for the relief of W. R. Wells; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 7104) granting a pension to John Hamilton (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MCLEAN: 

A bill (S. 7105) granting a pension to Sue F. B. Prindle (with 
accompanying papers); and 
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A bill (S. 7106) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Bryant (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

yi bill (S. 7107) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Metropolis, III.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 7108) to authorize the purchase or construction of 
six new vessels, with all necessary equipment, for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and providing for additional surveys by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 7109) to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 7110) granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane 
Drew; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 7111) granting a pension to George A. Atkinson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 7112) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to muster Dr. John A. Bobb, deceased, a brigade surgeon, 
with rank of major; from assistant surgeon (with accompany- 
mg papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 7113) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Rogers (with accompanying papers); to the nn on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Surra of Michigan): 

A vill (S. 7114) for the relief of Ethel Proctor (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 7115) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
S. Wilbur (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 7116) granting a pension to Sarah Spencer (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 7117 ) granting an increase of pension to Fernando 
W. Moon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7118) granting a pension to Lola I. Pope (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7119) granting an increase of pension to Imogene 
M. Burke (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 7120) for the relief of persons making simultaneous 
settlements on the same tract of the public lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

AY bill (S. 7121) for the relief of the heirs of Solomon Cohen; 


and 

A bill (S. 7122) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Henry D. Geddings; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

F A bill (S. 7123) to create a tariff board; to the Committee on 
inance. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 217) to repeal an act entitled 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913; 
to me Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $26,000 for the purchase of a tract of land known as the 

acauley ranch, adjoining the United States Army post at Fort 
Missoula, Mont., for the use and benefit of the post as a target 
range, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Army appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 20347) which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $27,500 for assistance to the Committee on Ap) 8 9 
tions, the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on 
trict of Columbia, ete., of one clerk each at $2,750, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill 
(H. R. 19909), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Senate Document No. 225, Sixtieth Con- 


gress, first session, entitled “Development of the American 
Ocean Mail Service and American Commerce,” is out of print, 
and there have been many calls for it. I move that 1,000 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


‘The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, January 2, 1915) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, January 4, 1915, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 2, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless, praise, and magnify Thy holy name, O God our 
Father, for the continuation of Thy gifts unto the children of 
men. In the sweep of time another year has passed into history, 
and we most earnestly pray that we may be the better prepared 
by its experiences to enter upon the new year, that it muy bring 
to all Thy children peace, happiness. and good will, that Thy 
kingdom may be advanced and Thy will be done in every heart. 
In the name and spirit of Him who taught us life and the im- 
mortality of the soul. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday was read and 
approved. 

CHARLES A. COULSON. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13698, to correct the 
military record of Charles A. Coulson, and concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa ba A bill to correet the military record of Charles A, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
20150, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Bräxs of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole for the further consideration of the bill of which the 
Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 20150) eater approp ropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the B Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various . tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, Thursday L 


yielded one hour to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Moss], 
and he has not occupied the whole of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
sympathize with those who express impatience at the progress 
of rural-credit legislation, but I can not believe it possible that 
this legislation will be agreed to by the House without a full 
discussion of the principles which necessarily will give shape 
to the measure that will finally be adopted. I have been 
scrupulously careful to avoid any personal references which 
in any way can reflect to the discredit of any Member. I trust 
that it will not be consicered discourteous, while I am dis- 
cussing a principle applying to the entire subject of mortgage 
banking and not the provision of any particular bill, if I 
should prefer to continue until I shall have presented the argu- 
ments as I haye prepared them without yielding to any gen- 
tleman on the floor. 

When I was discussing the Moss bill and the Bulkley bill 
I was glad to yield to Members, even to the extent of being 
taken off the floor by the discussion that ensued before my 
remarks were concluded. But I am discussing no particular 
bill now, and I trust I may be permitted to continue in a con- 
nected manner. 

We now turn to the land-purchase act of Ireland which has 
been cited as a reason why our Government should extend 
direct financial assistance to the proposed system of mortgage 
banks. The activities of Sir Horace Plunkett and of his asso- 
ciates who organized the Irish Agricultural Otganization Soci- 
ety are not projected toward the granting of land-mortgage 
credit, but to the organization of personal credit and of coop- 
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eration in production and distribution of agricultural products. 
The condition of Ireland at the time the land-purchase act was 
enacted is depicted by Herrick in his Rural Credits, as fol- 
lows: 

x humanity, for 
e Bo add T ead sre Seen ate E EA — the 
nations. Steps had been taken, it is true, to solve the land question, 
but “fair rents, although fixed by the courts at a reasonable fi f 
were more than the tenants could pay. Nearly one-half of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland had emigrated beyond the seas. and most of those who 
remained were living in mud huts or squalid hovels, inflamed with 
mutinous rage against the Government. The plight of the farming class 
was most wretched of all, for on account of their crude methdds of cul- 
tivation and marketing foreign competitors. were 5 them in 
the staple products for which the soil was best adapted, and the meager 
gains were shared between the landlords and the gombeen men. 

Even these miseries alone were not sufficient to cause the 
English Government to enact the land-purchase act. Under the 
laws of the United Kingdom the Irish tenants owned the im- 
provements on the lards or estates. These improvements had 
been constructed at their expense, and the law recognized the ten- 
ants’ right of ownership. Thus there grew up a dual ownership, 
which was peculiar to Ireland alone. There were two owners 
with adverse interests, with different nationality and different 
residence—one, the landlord owning the land, living in England, 
and drawing rents, and the other, the tenant owning the im- 
provements, living in Ireland, and cultivating the soil. This 
condition not only led to ill feeling, but to actual warfare and 
to near revolution. Out of this difficult situation grew the 
Jand-purchase act. 

It would be interesting and perhaps instructive to continue 
this review so as to include all the countries which have 
adopted a program of social reform; but I have cited the lead- 
ing nations of Europe which have the largest interests and the 
longest experience with mortgage banking. It can not be gain- 
said that social reform has been an important factor in inspiring 
the founding of the State-endowed type of mortgage-banking in- 
stitutions in European countries. 

I wish to direct particular attention to the degree of service 
extended to agriculture by institutions which are founded and 
controlled by private initiative as compared with those which 
are endowed by the State in whole or in considerable part, 
either by subscription to capital stock or by a guaranty of 
debentures. In order to secure a considerable degree of thor- 
oughness without continuing at too great length I will confine 
myself to the institutions of Germany. I have called attention 
to the important fact that the Credit Foncier holds less than 10 
per cent of the rural mortgages in France. I will also be able 
to submit figures showing that State-endowed banks only hold 
5 per cent of such mortgages in Germany. I do not include the 
mutual associations of borrowers, generally known as land- 
schafts among State-aid institutions. These do not have capital 
stock and the State does not in any manner guarantee their 
debentures. They are pure associations of borrowers, each 

member of which pledges individual mortgage security to the 
whole society in return for debenture bonds of the association 
and resting solely on the collective mortgages held by the as- 
sociation plus the liability assumed by the individual members 
for the payment of the debts of the association. Thus in no 
proper sense can it be said that these institutions have re- 
ceived grants of public money to loan to their members or to 
purchase any part of their bond issue; neither does the Govern- 
ment credit in any manner sustain the selling price of the bonds. 
The Government has extended the advantages of strict supervi- 
sion and has conferred many extraordinary privileges which 
relate principally to the summary processes of collecting debts 
and of foreclosing mortgages without the ordinary delays or 
processes of law; they are also given judicial powers to fine 
their membership and to compel various kinds of personal sery- 
ices, either with or without compensation, while their member- 
ship in turn can not question these decrees of their officers or 
appeal to the courts to arbitrate any grievance any member may 
hold against his association. 

In discussing State aid in relation to the landschaft associa- 
tions, Cahill says: 

Government grants were made to the earliest associations, but they 
were inconsiderable in amount and were rather advances to meet gen- 
eral initial expenses of organization and establishment. Thus the 
Kur and Neumarket Credit Institute obtained £3,000. After the 


epson wars certain assistance appears to have been granted in 
certain cases, but the amounts were not large (p. 42). 


In this connection it should be stated that during the Napo- 
leonie war Napoleon levied tribute on the landschaft associa- 
tions in Germany and robbed them of all their reserves and 
available funds. It is thus probable that grants of public funds 
to meet organization expenses did not equal in amounts the 
tribute levied by the hand of war. ‘These mutual associations 
are the parent bodies of all mortgage banks as we are now 


considering that term, and thus it is established that mortgage 
credit, based upon debenture land bonds, was founded and 
established without grants of Government capital or credit; 
and these institutions present a successful history since the 
eventful day of July 25, 1770, a period of 144 years. 

In Germany these associations originally were aristocratic 
and admitted only the higher classes of society to membership, 
It has only been recently that progressive ideas and democratic 
forces in society influenced their management, and I call atten- 
tion particularly to the very important fact that this change of 
management, which is entirely in the interest of the small 
farmer, was brought about by the private joint-stock mortgage 
banks and not the State-endowed institutions, so highly landed 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Thus it is established that private capital and private enter- 
prise engaged in mortgage banking actually revolutionized the 
business methods and destroyed the privileges in the credit 
world which caste had conferred and sought to perpetuate. I 
quote again from Cahill, page 53: 

ACTIVE MODERN POLICY OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Within the last generation these institutions have, in general, shown 
themselves to be quite alive to progressive ideas. They have extended 
their 9 for membership so as to include owners of small prop 

y 


erties; they have increased the proportionate loans upon the secur 
of property ; they have introdu new branches of allied activit, 1 K. 
usiness 


banking and insurance); and they have adopted more flexible 
methods, though always consistent with absolute security for hondhold- 
ers. This general 3 is due to many causes, but not least has 
been the influence of the joint-stock banks. As a result it no longer 
occurs that a leading German organization of agriculturists, in high 
dissatisfaction with the backwardness of these associations, energeti- 
cally advocates—as it happened in the early sixties—the foundation of 
joint-stock mortgage banks. 

No higher tribute to the efficiency and usefulness or to the 
popularity among the farmers of Germany of the private mort- 
gage banks can be paid than is contained in this extract. Every 
close student of German banking knows that the landschaft 
associations have approached closely to the business methods 
of their popular rivals. Each association has organized a 
private joint-stock bank to carry on the business of general 
banking, including the making of mortgage loans to nonmembers 
of the associations; and they make their loans in cash rather 
than in debenture bonds, as formerly; and that in all the new 
landschafts mutual liability is abolished and every borrowing 
member is responsible only for the amount of his own obliga- 
tion. I submit this indisputable evidence that mortgage bank- 
ing was originated without Government endowment and that 
the popular present-day methods were originated and intro- 
duced by privately owned and controlled banking institutions. 
It now only remains to show that State-endowed institutions 
do not carry any considerable part of the burdens of extending 
mortgage credit to the men actually engaged in agricultural 
pursuits in the German Empire and I will have completed 
my case. 

The total farm mortgage indebtedness of Germany is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000,000. That sum was stated to our commis- 
sion by speakers assigned by the German Government to dis- 
cuss the subject of German mortgage credit before us. I have 
noticed the same figures are given by writers of repute, so I will 
accept them. This vast sum is distributed among the different 
classes of mortgage banking institutions as follows: 
TTT 
Landschaft associations —_ 
Joint-stock ba Sei 5 
State and provincial banks 5 $ 

(See Economic Quarterly for August.) 

It thus appears that the mortgage banks in the German 
Empire which have been established for the whole of a State, 


Province, or of a district within a Province and whose lia- 


bilities are guaranteed by the public authority of such area 
only grant 5 per cent of the loans on rural real estate. In speak- 
ing of these banks which have been organized in Prussia, Dr. 
Augsbin, in his address at Berlin before the United States 
commission, said: 

In the second place we must consider the district aid banks. These 
banks were founded about 50 years ago by the Provinces at the sugges- 
tion of the Prussian Government. The object was to further by means 
of these banks all works of general utility undertaken by the small com- 
munities and townships. The annuity banks of Prussia were established 
in Prussia in 1850 for the purpose of facilitating the redemption of old 
servitudes. bag irra the lands of peasants from feudal times, so as 
to enable the peasant farmer to buy off the feudal dues encumbering his 
lands. But I think that this form of credit is of no interest to the 
American farmer, who only needs Soar amortization credit on long- 
term mortgages to increase his productive powers, and only organiza- 
tions similar to the Raffeisen or the German Landschaften are of real 
importance to him. (P. 392). 

With these curt words this eminent authority dismissed the 
State-endowed institutions of Prussia and disposed of the con- 
tention which the gentleman from Ohio professes to believe is 


threatening to wreck this ‘egislation now proposed to this hon- 
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rable body. I may say ån ‘concluding this discussion of these 
State-endowed mortgage banks in Germany that much of their 
business is quite familiar to American citizens and is the same 
class of expenditures as we carry on under direct public au- 
thority. such as the issue of bonds for drainage, irrigation, and 
road building, or by municipalities to own and operate public 
utilities, such as waterworks, municipal lighting systems, street 
railways, and similar public improvement enterprises. I am 
told that the State of Massachusetts guarantees the bonds is- 
sued by certain improvement districts to construct a system of 
(public waterworks. Indiana likewise delegates public author- 
ity to the issue of bonds to improve lands lying in certain drain- 
age districts. This kind of public improvement is so familiar 
with us that it does not merit extended discussion, yet it ac- 
counts for the organization of many State-endowed mortgage 
banks in Europe or more particularly in Germany. 

There are many other special factors which operate in Europe 
and which are not present in the United States. Luzzatti, who 
is the father of cooperative rural credit in Italy, in an address 
before our commission, in Rome, stated that the savings which 
Italian emigrants in the United States send back to their native 
country did more to render possible the extension and upward 
march of credit in Italy than all the efforts of the ministers of 
the treasury—and Luzzatti is one of those ministers. If it be 
true that the savings of our foreign-born citizens which are 
sent back to the European Continent is a greater factor than 
any aid which the Government is able to extend in establishing 
systems of rural credit in those countries, then shall it be 
contended and can it be true that rural credit can not be suc- 
cessfully organized in this country_without the grants of direct 
subvention from the Federal Treasury? But it is said that no 
successful mortgage system has ever been organized for small 
borrowers without such aid. This statement deserves some at- 
tention and elaboration. 

The tracts of land in Europe are very small as compared with 
farms in the United States. I saw many farms in Germany 
which were mere strips of land not exceeding 30 feet in width. 
There were three Americans in our party in a tramp through 
rural Germany. We took photographs of many German farms 
so small that a person standing at each corner of the strip 
would show in the Kodak picture. German loans are made on 
the basis of the income of the land and not on its actual com- 
mercial value. In a general way this is true of all unrecallable 
long-time loans on the Continent. The theory is that only 
amounts can be safely loaned on a tract of land which enn be 
rehm id out of the income after deducting the cost of cultivation. 
All speculative values are excluded; and the income values are 
those taken by the German Government in assessing taxes. 
The result has been to make it difficult for small landowners 
to secure accommodations from those institutions which issue 
debenture bonds and are thus under the strict supervision of 
the Government. This one element has done more to limit the 
yolume of rural business done by joint-stock banks in Germany 
than any other thing. The two joint-stock banks in Germany 
which do so large a proportion of the rural-loan business have 
been given the right to make an independent appraisement, and 
thus actually advance a larger proportion of the real value of 
the land than other private banks are permitted to do. 

This feature accounts in part for the large business done by 
the savings banks, which charge a slightly higher rate and do 
not grant unrecallable loans. If the small farmer were to accept 
the small advance which he could get under their system of ap- 
praisement under u first mortgage and then be forced to borrow 
under a second from a private lender, the high rate on the second 
mortgage more than counterbalances the lower rate on the first 
mortgage. Naturally the borrower prefers to make his terms 
with savings banks or with private lenders. It is the system of 
‘valuation and net any defects in the system of banks which 
causes the results which are commonly pointed out as defects 
in the system of decentralized European banks. In a centralized 
system, like that of France, the cost of negotiating the louns 
adds to the difficulty by making the expense prohibitive to small 
berrowers in the remote parts of the Republic. In general, it 
may be said that a successful system of land-mortgage credit 
must contain the instrumentality to carry the machinery in some 
form to close proximity to the lands of the borrower. 

I have thus demonstrated, first, that mortgage banking busi- 
ness based on land bonds was founded without the aid of public 
cash or public credit; second, that its methods of administra- 
tion were perfected and made popular with the average farmer 
by the ability and energy of private bankers; and, finally, that 
the vast volume of all rural mortgage business is transacted by 
agencies operating without Government credit or Government 
cash. I therefore submit that in the face of this record there 
can be no justification for the contention that no useful rural- 


eredits legislation can be perfected except by the grant of public 


money or the hypothecation of the public credit. 

The attitude of Secretary Houston has been called into ques- 
tion, and there has been a concerted effort to make it appear 
that the administration has abandoned rural-credit legislation. 
I sympathize with those who may express an impatience at the 
delay in securing tangible results. However, there is no room 
for a charge that the legislation is being designedly delayed. 
It was generally admitted that our commercial system of bank- 
ing was the poorest in the world, but years were spent in discus- 
sion and education, and it finally required the firmness and in- 
fluence of the present administration to overcome the difficulties 
and to enact the Federal reserve law. The system has barely 
gotten into operation, and the administration is nearly two years 
in power. 

The gentleman from Ohio referred to Mr. Herrick. For this 
reason it may be of interest to those who are criticizing the 
delay to mention that I had the honor on my return from Europe 
to deliver a message from Ambassador Herrick to Secretary 
Honston, urging careful consideration on the part of the adminis- 
tration of any proposed legislation on this subject, and express- 
ing the opinion that the greatest danger was that enthusiasm 
rather than thorough knowledge might seek to dictate the terms 
of the law. 3 

President Wilson personally assured eur commission of his 
interest in this legislation, and that it was his desire that 
bills might be framed and presented to Congress at an early 
date. Without attempting tu dictate the terms or draft of any 
measure which our commission might undertake to frame, the 
President frankly stated his objection to any direc: grant of 
public money or to the guaranty by the Federal Government 
of the securities which might be issued by the proposed mort- 
gage banks. He expressed cordial approval of the proposal to 
exempt mortgages and land bonds based upon them from. all 
forms of Federal and local taxation, not as a subvention from 
the State to the banks, but as a measure of justice urd ad- 
vantage to the debtor. He approved the creation of adequate 
machinery within the Federal Government to give whatever 
assistance that might be thought to be helpful and necessary 
in the organization and supervision of these proposed instru- 
mentalities. I have never understood from any authoritative 
source that the President has altered these views; on the 
contrary, he has appeared before Congress and has asserted 
them in a state paper or address. It remains also to say that 
the President expressed himself cordially in favor of chartering 
by the Federal Government of a system of personal-credit 
banks, which should be designed particularly for tle use and 
benefit of the tenant class of farmers wherever such banks 
=n be needed or helpful to the agricultural interests of the 

Nation. : 

Secretary Houston has at all times been interested in the 
progress of this legislation, and has never hesitated to express 
his personal views or to offer the assistance of the experts in 
his department. He promptly organized a division on rural 
credits and began a systematic study of the condition of agri- 
cultural credit in the United States, a work which was never 
before attempted by any authority. In his annual report he 
States that his department is now in position to give assistance 
to any committee of Congress to frame a personal-credit law. 
a work which so far as I am aware has not as yet been at- 
tempted by any Member of either House. 

I beg to call your attention to the statement in regard to per- 
sonal credits contained in the Secretary’s annual report on page 
31. I quote as follows: 

The students of rural credit recognize the destrabil of another 
piece of legislation which may property be had at the hands of the sev- 
eral States or of the Federal vernment, namely, legislation authoriz- 
ing and encouraging local personal cooperative credit associations. 
Some States have already taken steps in this direction and others are 
contemplating taking them. The Department of Agriculture bas made 
earnest investigations in this field and is in position to offer sugges- 
tions as to legislation and as to the form and operations of rural-credit 
cooperative associations. 

The Secretary has thus placed his great department in a posi- 
tion well in advance of that occupied by Congress on this sub- 
ject. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLey] complains that 
the Secretary failed to make his position clear as to what kind 
of an instrumentality he favored. The Secretary in his report 
discusses the question with great directness and frankness. The 
failure of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEY] to compre- 
hend the Secretary's position is due to the fact that he failed to 
quote the Secretary’s language entire. In his quotation from 
the Secretary’s report he omitted one sentence, though quoting 
all other connecting sentences. This one sentence would have 
made the meaning clear. The Secretary said: z 


The chie? diference of opinion arises over whether there should be 
special ald furnished by the Government. There seems to be no emer- 
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which 


gency. requires or justifies the use of the Government's cash or 
e Government's credit. 

The gentleman from Ohio failed to quote that last sentence, 
though he did quote in another connection the sentence which 
immediately follows it. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I intend to print with my remarks the en- 
tire discussion of Secretary Houston on rural credits and omit 
nothing. I notice the gentleman has quoted a part of a sentence 
from the Secretary's report, and I hope that when he prints his 
remarks the whole of that sentence will be put in. 

‘Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The gentleman is mistaken as to any 
division of sentences. The sentences are taken entire, though 
but a part of the paragraph appears. The entire paragraph will 
appear in Secretary Houston’s letter, which will appear as a 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. FALCONER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. FALCONER. Will the gentleman also quote the Presi- 
dent's message when he said that we would not take up rural- 
credit legislation at this session? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I shall always be glad, on any proper 
occasion. to quote any official utterance which President Wilson 
may make. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman comment on the fact 
that there are only two States in the Union that could take 
advantage of rural-credit provisions on account of the record 
and foreclosure laws of any Federal act that might possibly 
give rural credits to the people? There are only two States in 
the Union that could take advantage of it, and those are Iowa 
and Wisconsin. - 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in reply to my friend 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp], I beg to say that 
the Moss-Fletcher bill as it is drawn can go into operation in 
every State in the Union without any further action on the part 
of State or Federal authority. The debentures can not be 
accepted as a legal investment for trust funds except in those 
States whose laws respecting land titles, exemptions, and fore- 
closures are considered to be such as to give proper security 
to the debentures which may be issued. This decision is left 
to the commissioner of land banks under the bill as it was 
originally drawn. I am informed that the Bulkley-Hollis 
bill does not differ radically from the Moss bill in these pro- 
visions except that the specific requirements of State laws 
are not set out in the Bulkley bill but are left to the dis- 
cretionary power of the Federal supervising power. It is 
not the intention of either bill, as I understand the Bulkley 
bill, to interfere with State laws. We designedly drew the 
commission bill so as to offer inducements to State authorities 
to adopt uniform State regulations concerning land registra- 
tion, conveying, and exemptions, but the operation of the 
law is not dependent upon the State adopting such regulations. 

This language of the Secretary supports the position assumed 
by the United States commission in its report. Our language 
is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL AID UNWISE AND UNNECESSARY. 


In 8 the question of the establishment of institutions 
under Federal charter, naturally the question of Government aid came 
under discussion. The commission, from the beginning, has been con- 
vinced that not only was Government aid unnecessary, but that it 
would be unwise. The farmers of the country do not desire any special 
rivileges, and the idea of special privilege is, moreover, antagonistic 
o the spirit of our institutions. Government subvention is not needed. 
The security of our farms, the value of which is reported to be over 
$40,000,000,000 and gilding an annual product of the gross value 
approachin $10,000, „000, is ample for the creation of a liquid 
security, which will be readily accepted by investors and which will 
enable the farmer to use his asset of land as readily as the merchant 
uses his stock of goods. The farmer needs no special privilege and 
wants no special privilege, and none should be extended to him. 


On the same page of his report the Secretary gives his 
opinion as to the type of an institution which should be char- 
tered. He says: 

It is the judgment of the best students of economic conditions here 
that there is needed to supplement existing agencies a proper land- 
mortgage banking system eg, Phage Se private funds just as other 


banking institutions operate, and judgment is shared by the leaders 
of economic thought abroad. š 


Here is again a clear statement as to the type of institution 
the Secretary approves, and is in strong support of the recom- 
mendation of the United States commission. On page 30 of our 
report we used the following language: 

Moreover, the commission became strongly convinced that the. indi- 
vidual institution is best suited to the American people, and that the 
exercise of governmental activities should be largely confined to a rigid 

O in 


supervision, after allowing the widest latitude dividual effort and 
initiative. 


Again, on page 29 of the Secretary’s annual report, he re- 
views the main provisions of the Moss-Fletcher bill and of the 
Bulkley-Hollis bill, and concludes by saying: 


A plan of this kind, operating through private funds, should work 
safely, and would probably result in a short time in systematizing credit 
transactions in rural districts and in reducing the interest rate. 


Here is a specific indorsement by the Secretary of the prin- 
ciples contained in the Moss-Fletcher bill with no qualifying 
clauses. The Secretary has never been called upon to indorse 
specifically the language of the yarious sections of the bill. Its 
authors did not present it as a finished bill. It was presented 
as a basis for a successful and scientific system of land 
mortgage banks suited to American needs and conditions, and 
as such its principles haye the complete indorsement of the 
administration, 

Senator Hortts has stated on the floor of the Senate that the 
Bulkley-Hollis bill in all its principal features is similar to the 
Moss-Fletcher bill, but that they had modified some of its pro- 
visions and, in his opinion, had improved it. The Bulkley- 
Hollis bill is not acceptable to the administration in so far as 
it includes the principle of grants of public money and grants 
of the public faith and credit of the United States to sustain 
the selling price of their securities. 

The issue is thus joined. I yield to no man in my desire to 
give the American farmer every legitimate advantage which can 
flow from wise legislation, but I am willing to take my stand 
with the administration. The American people have faith in 
the wisdom, patriotism, and integrity of President Wilson. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] They are willing to trust his 
interpretation of our platform promises. The Democratic 
Party has never promised subventions or subsidies to any class 
of the American people, and the rank and file will gladly support 
the responsible leadership of the party in its refusal to yield to 
demands for a violation of our fundamental principles; and I 
desire to go on record now as predicting that this legislation 
will be enacted under the administration of Woodrow Wilson 
and agreeably to the promises and pledges of the Democratic 
Party. [Applause.] 

I take pleasure in submitting the following letter from Sec- 
retary Houston. The Secretary’s position was perfectly under- 
stood by every careful reader of his annual report, but as 
some have professed to be in doubt the Secretary calls atten- 
tion to those passages of his report which clearly define his 
attitude and express his friendship toward this proposed legis- 
lation. His letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 2, 1915. 


Hon. Ratpn_W. Moss, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Moss: Of course I am greatly interested in rural 
credits and in securing proper Federal and State legislation on the 
subject at the earliest possible moment. The subject is a very difficult 
one and it is of the utmost importance that the right beginning should 
be made. In spite of very clear expressions In my annual report and 
in public statements I have made, an erroneous impression concernin 
my attitude has been conveyed to the public in several ways an 
especially through the headlines of some of the newspapers. In some 
cases the headlines indicate that I am opposed to rural-credits legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the subject matter of the news 
items indicates yey clearly that I favor rural-credits legislation, in- 
cluding not only a land-mortgage banking system, but also cooperative 
personal-credit institutions t has been difficult for me to see how 
anyone could misinterpret my statements. It is true that I have not 
entered at length into a discussion of the details of proposed measures. 
I have consciously avoided doing so. It is our uniform practice to 
avoid commenting in detail on proposals pending in the Congress, ex- 
cept when committees of the Congress refer measures to the department 
for comment. Notwithstanding this practice I have indicated in my 
report in a general way some of the features of measures pending in 
Con with a favorable expression of opinion. You know, of course, 
of the President's interest in rural-credits legislation and recall his 
message to Congress ber 2. 1913, in which he presented the 
urgent necessity that special provision be made also for facilitating the 
credits needed by the farmers of the country.“ He pointed oùt that 
the pending Federal reserve bill would do the farmers a seat service; 
that it would oot them on an equal footing with other business men 
and masters of enterprise; and that what they need and should 
obtain is legislation which will make their own abundant and sub- 
stantial credit resources available as a foundation for joint concerted 
local action in their own behalf in getting the capital they must use.” 
In this message the President expressed the hope that the committees 
of the Senate and the House would address themselves to this matter 
with the most fruitful results. wey I call your attention to a few 
passages in my annual report on the subject of rural credits? The 
matter is discussed in the annual report for 1914, pages 26 to 32, in- 
elusive See quotations in attached a dix. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Herrick's recent book on rural 
credits, and attention has been especially called to his review of the 
character and extent of State aid in Europe to rural-credit institutions, 
If attention is not directed to Mr. Herrick's explanation of why State 
aid was extended in Europe and to bis definite expression of view that 
European action does not furnish precedent for such action in this 
country and that aid from the Government's Treasury, or credit is not 
needed in the United States, a false impression may be conveyed. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Herrick is definitely opposed to the use of the 
Federal Government’s funds or credit for the support of rural-credit 
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institutions. The following quotations. from his book will make his 


position quite clear, 
Very truly, yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


QUOTATIONS. 
THE PROBLEM, 


Closely related to the production and distribution of farm products 
is the securing of capital by farmers on better terms. This problem has 
attracted the profound attention of the country and still awaits a full 
solution. The problem is one of extending the banking machinery and 
facilities more intimately into the country districts for the convenience 
and the assistance of the rural population and of the effective mobiliza- 
tion and utilization of the resources of the country people themselves. 


AID THROUGH GOVERNMENT MONEY OR CREDIT. 


The chief difference of opinion arises over whether there should be 
special aid fornished by the Government. There seems to be no emer- 
ency which requires or justifies Government assistance to the farmers 

irectly 99 oe the use of the Government's cash or the Government's 
credit. The American farmer is sturdy, independent, and self-reliant. 
He is not in the condition of serfdom or semiserfdom in which were 
some of the European peopies for whom Government aid was extended 
in some form or other du ng the last century. He is not in the condi- 
tion of many of the Irish farmers for whom encouragement and aid 
have been furnished through the land-purchase act. s a matter of 
fact, the American farmers are more prosperous than any other farming 
class in the world. As a class they are certainly as page pane: as any 
other great section of the people—as prosperous as the merchants, the 
teachers, the clerks, or the mechanics. It is necessary only that the 
Government, so far as geographic and physical conditions permit, pro- 
vide machinery for the benefit of the agricultural classes as satisfactory 
as that poe for any other class, and this the Government has 
attempted and is attempting to do. 


LAND-MORTGAGE BANKING SYSTEM NEEDED. 


It is the judgment of the best students of economic conditions here 
that there is needed to supplement existing agencies a proper land-mort- 
pase banking system operating through private funds, just as other 

nking institutions operate, and this judgment is sh by the lead- 
ers of economic thought abroad. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that the ple of the United 
States have ampler financial agencies than any other in the world, and 
have develo the habit of using these agencies to a greater extent 
than any other ple, students of rural problems have been keenly alive 
to the need of further 8 hey have insisted upon exten- 
sions of the national banking facilities and the creation of special agen- 
cies in intimate touch with farmers with a special view to the better- 


ment of financial conditions in the country. At least two definite meas- 


ures haye been prepared and have received al consideration. They 
are similar in many respects. They provide, in brief, for land-mortgage 
associations with small capital, which may make loans on farm mort- 
gages within a district of a State or within a State to the extent of 50 

cent of the real values of the farms. The money arising from such 
oans is to be used for productive purposes on the farm on which the 
security is based. It is contemplated in one way or another, either 
through separate associations or through a central agency, that deben- 
ture bonds may be blanketed on the mortgages and offered to the public. 
It is proposed that the operations of the system shall be supervised by 
a central agency in Washington and that there shall be adequate safe- 
guards in the way of examination and in tion. It is thought by 
students of the question that such debenture bonds would be safe, would 
attract capital, and would bring into the investment field, especially, 
small holdings scattered through the country which do not now easi K 
find satisfactory investments. A plan of this kind. operating throug 
private funds, should work safely and would probably result in a short 
time in systematizing credit transactions in rural districts and in reduc- 
ing the rate of interest. 


COOPERATIVE PERSONAL-CREDIT UNIONS NEEDED. 


The students of rural credit recognize the desirability of another 
plece of legislation which may groovy be had at the hands of the 
several States or of the Federal Government, namely, legislation author- 
izing and encouraging local personal cooperative credit associations. 
Some States have already taken steps in s direction and others are 
contemplating taking them. The Department of Agriculture has made 
earnest Investigations in this feld, and is in position to offer sugges- 
tions as to legislation and as to the forms and operations of rural 
credit cooperative associations. Such associations as these will perhaps 
render their largest service in the sections of the country where there 
are Many small farmers whose individual resources may not be suf- 
cient to enable them to secure the requisite credit. Their largest field 
for operation would probably be the South. Characteristics of such 
associations of small farmers are unlimited lability of members, the 
pledging of the faith of each to the other and of the whole to the 
ender, the use of funds for clearly defined productive yes „an 
the supervision by the association of the use made of the funds. It has 
been objected that the feature of unlimited liability will prevent the 
organization of such associations in this country, but in certain sec- 
tions of the country the liability of small farmers is already unlim- 
ited, and this could not be said to be an insurmountable obstacle. 

The quotations from Herrick’s Rural Credits referred to by 
Secretary Houston are as follows: - 

NEEDED ACTION IN UNITED STATES VERSUS STATE AID (r. 480). 

The first step to be taken in order to extend cooperation and to 
introduce cooperative credit among farmers is, of course, the enactment 
of proper legislation. Already there are good laws on cooperative asso- 
ciations in many States. These ought to be codified in every State and 
the bad laws repealed. Wherever it could be done without interfering 
with present development and existing conditions, the laws on coop- 
eration In each-State should be reduced to one statutory act. There 
does not have to be one law for credit societies and separate laws for 
associations for other cooperative purposes. One law could be made 
to fit them all; and this would be the best plan, because then the 
regulations would become standardized as regards organization, admir- 
istration, and managements The farmers of the United States do not 


EFFECT OF COOPERATION ON INTEREST. 


Character of security: A great deal of misinformation on European 
cooperation has crept into the United States. The societies, it has 
been asserted again and again, grant cheap and easy credit at interest 
far below current rates, down to 3 and even 2 per cent, upon character 
alone. No statement could be further from the truth. nly in Italy 
is character credit ever accorded, and there, too, only now and then 
by Luzzatti’s urban banks in the form of honor loans to indigent 
8 out of a small portion of their profits Which they can afford 
o lose set aside each year as a pure act of charity. With this small 
exception there is no cooperative credit society in Europe which does 
not demand of borrowers as safe security as is exacted by an ordina 

bank. oreover, interest rates are never below those on sound an 

marketable securities except where the State has advanced public funds 
to be distributed in free or cheap loans. 7 

The nearest the societies come to extending credit on character is 
when they permit a member to draw against an uncovered open account 
up to an agreed amount. Only those members who have unencumbered 
and readily attachable property, however, are allowed this privilege, 
while the amount of the account is fixed at considerably less 
than the ascertained value of their property. Chattel mortgages and 
pledges of personal property are not uncommon, while the credit 
societies have been tempted even to assist members to acquire small 
holdings on real estate mortgages and have invested. their surpluses in 
such securities. Serious consequences have resulted from this practice. 
The entire rural cooperative system of the Grand Duchy of Hesse has 
been shaken to its foundation by thus tying up funds of the credit 
societies, but bitter experience is gradually teaching cooperatives to 
let real estate mortgages alone. The preferred security is the indorse- 
ment of one or more Duy egies dd parties, and, with the rare exceptions 
noted, the societies will mot extend eredit on anything less. The 
societies themselves are able to borrow upon no other security than 
the collective liability of their members, and this is what is meant in 
speaking of the character credit which is available for cooperatives. 

The interest rate for loans, discounts, and acceptances by European 
rural cooperative credit societies after they have been firmly estab- 
lished is never more than that charged merchants by the ordinary 
banks in their locality, while in the German Raiffeisen societies it 
may be less than the commercial rate, for a reason already explained. 
The American farmers should disabuse their minds of the stories re- 
cently told them of the fabulously cheap money in the European credit 
societies. There is enough good In cooperation to assure its spread, 
when once it becomes understood, throughout the United States with- 
out the invention of fictitious advantages. The granting of agricultural 

t is expensive to the ordinary lender because of the costs of 
examining the securities offered and of making recoveries, and is not 
profitable unless it yields an interest rate sufficiently high to cover all 
costs and risks. p 

STATE AID—HISTORY (PP. 13-15). 

Many governments assisted and even created institutions whose pur- 
pose was to compensate dispossessed lords or supply them with capital 
to hire labor in place of the liberated serfs, or to furnish these freed- 
men with the means to purchase farms; and this pan is still being 
3 to encourage young men to go back to the land or to remain 
upon 

But wherever this intervention occurs It is motivated by the old 
feudal notion which led kings to believe that the land and its occupants 


belon, to them and should be subject to their rticular care. 
the rights and duties dropped away from the lords they ssed over 
to the kings and finally lodged in constitutional governmen Feudal- 


ism was Ss replaced by paternalism. England, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Germany, and some of the flourishing small States did not 3 
along this line, but all the other large agricultural nations took th 
bent, and treated the agricultural classes as dependent wards, if they 
gave them any friendly consideration at all. 

Literature teems with storles of the ignorance, aie f and degrada- 
tion of the continental European agers up to a half century 2 ea 
Masses of them are still so poor that the o most of their work by 
hand, carry their produce to markets on their backs or in carts drawn 
by themselves or thelr wives, and are forced to use every miserable 
little economy to keep body and soul together. To call an American 
farmer a peasant would be to insult him, although the equivalents of 
the word in foreign languages convey no offensive meaning. This 
shows what agricultural conditions in Europe are as viewed by Ameri- 
can eyes. The majority of peasants are landless or own plots too small 
to be mortgaged and have no chance to obtain more on their own 
8 alone, Hence they are able to get real estate credit only by 
cooperation or from institutions assisted or privileged by the state. 

he feudal system did not gain foothold on American soil, so the 
United States has never had a complicated variety of tenures and grada- 
tion of ranks, the removal of which called for severe remedies. The 
principles of equality which presided at the Nation's birth have been 
constantly manifested by avoiding special and using general laws wher- 
ever it has been possible to do so. Special legislation, either for indi- 
viduals or classes, would now be revolutionary and also would deaden 
the spirit of those who should rely upon it. The American farmers 
are better men than the European yamon: Furthermore, they are 
the most independent and self-reliant part of the country’s population, 
It does not seem likely that they will demand privileges and special 
favors devised for conditions which have no parallel in this country 
and which would do them in the long run more harm than good. 


STATE AID—-FRANCE—EFFECT (PP. 344-345). 


1 however, has yet come to light to enable a forecast to be 
made of the direction which future development will take. Indeed, the 
future is very uncertain. State aid, which has been so lavishly extended 
in France, has istered a conspicuous failure when considered from 
the viewpoint of the hopes entertained in 1899. Even its partisans are 
far from satisfied with the progresa made, and are now contemplating 
amendments to the laws in order to 5 about vital changes in the 
Credit Agricole Mutuel. To say nothing of the dependence upon funds 
officially supplied, the intimate relations between the system and the 
Government bind together the financial destinities of bo The occur- 
rence of a great war, for instance, which only served to prove the abso- 
lute solidity of the self-reliant Germany system in 1870, might imperil 
the very existence of this French State-alded system. No one can fore- 
tell, of course, what will happen; but perhaps, as the years roll on, 
larger numbers of members of the Credit Agricole Mutuel will appreci- 
ate the value of the principles of self-help maintained by the Federa- 
tion of the Farmers and orkmen's Bank, with unlimited liabili 

and, in a lesser- by the Central Federation, and then the fu 

meed of praise w: be bestowed upon Rostand, ‘Rayneri, and espe- 
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cally upon Louis Durand, who for over a generation have been fighting 


fight for mutual self-help and pure cooperation. 
STATE AID—AUSTRIA-HUNGARY—BFPFECT (PP. 378-879). 


spreading 
which are becoming 
The intervention of the State has deadened the spirit of self-help. 
The arrangement which deprives the farmers of direct representation 
in the management of the center, and even compels them to accept per- 
sons not of thelr own choosi for certain offices in the local societies, 
violates the Important principle of cooperation and retards the develop- 
ment of Individual independence. Great numbers of the societies have 
been fo and are managed by the priests, teachers, notaries, or la 
landowners in the nelghborh and the members have no mutual - 
Ing for one another, but join ampi with the object of benefiting them- 
ves alone. The artificiality arising from this outside control has 
created distrust of the system in banking circles. Coupled with this 
distrust is the enmity aroused by the official favoritism displayed and 
the class legislation enacted for farmers, and as a result the center, 
which is now mostly agricultural, finds difficulty in negotiating its 
debentures and rediscounting the paper of the local societies. Indeed, 
the system is badly in want of money for extending its activities, an 
the minister of agriculture recently acknowledged that unless it can 
attract more deposits or establish better relations with existing 
—— institutions, the State will have to be called upon for further 
ass! ce 


STATR AID—ITALY—CHARACTER (P. 363). 


None of these various central banks which the Government has set 
up for central, southern, and Insular Italy is allowed to do business 
with the farmers directly if there are any rural banks, consortiums, or 
agricultural bodies, either of an incorporated or cooperative form, to 
serve as Intermediaries, and all are expected to encourage the forma- 
tion of such Intermediaries, particularly of the cooperative kind, while 
they have the ht to ! and ag 70k fuel the reorganization, if neces- 
sary, of those with which they have dealings. These central banks are, 
in fact, the official organs of the Government for introducing cooperative 
credit among poor or ignorant farmers who lack the oars ae 
initiative to help themselves. Several of them were called into ex- 
istence and endowed with public funds in consequence of earthquakes, 

ts, and plagues, which devastated wide areas, and they ass! it is 
trae, all who applied until normal conditions were rest . But 
usually they give B Capia tjaa to the smallest loans offering the highest 
security. The ba of Naples and Sicily are allowed considerable dis- 
cretion, but strict rules for according credit have been laid down for 
the rest. In Liguria, for instance, the maximum loan Is $600 for three 
3 The money may be used 3 for the purchase of live stock, 

plemen or machinery. Loans of $200 may be granted for two 


ears for the purchase of fertilizer or for the necessaries for penes 


ennial crops. Loans for the same amount may be granted for only 
one year for other pu of cultivation and harvesting. It will be 
soon that these Sta banks of Italy are not for large or well-to-do 
rmers. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. BURKE] to use some of his 
time now. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman from Texas that I have no requests for time. I 
desire, however, to discuss briefly one or two provisions in the 
bill, and it will be quite satisfactory to me, and I am sure it 
will be to this side of the House, to begin the reading of the 
bill under the five-minute rule, if there may be an understand- 
ing that when certain items are reached the five-minute rule 
will not be enforced. I will say to the committee that I will 
not consume probably more than 20 minutes or possibly half 
an hour. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, that will be en- 
tirely satisfactory to this side of the House. I also have a 
statement from the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 
and from the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the 
effect that they desire to discuss certain features of the Choctaw 
matter when it is reached under the five-minute rule. but that 
now they ure willing to begin with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
again to the gentleman that I am quite willing to have the bill 
taken up now for amendment under the five-minute rule if we 
May have that understanding. < 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when a certain item which I wish to discuss 
for a longer time than five minutes is reached under the five- 
minute rule I may have 30 minutes, and if the request is 
granted I will waive the time that is assigned to me in general 
debate, which is an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that when a certain item in the bill in which 
he is interested is reached he may have 30 minutes in which to 
discuss it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] may proceed for one 
minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Washington may pro- 
ceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, what I desire to do is to call to 
the attention of the Members of Congress here, and to those 
who may read this morning’s Recorp, the fact that the unfin- 
ished business on Calendar Wednesday is the consideration of 
a death-liability statute that is supposed to affect the ocean 
only, but which does affect every coast State and all the Great 
Lakes States, and which takes away from the States jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of death on steamboats, which is very broad, 
and which substitutes an archaic, ancient, out-of-date statute, 
that it would be an absolute disgrace for this Congress to pass. 
I hope that the Members of Congress who have not been paying 
any attention to that statute will consider it and study it be- 
fore next Calendar Wednesday. I believe, for instance, that the 
gentleman from Ohlo [Mr. WII Is]. who is going to be governor 
in that State soon, if he would look at the statute would be 
crusading against it and fighting it in every way possible. I 
believe that gentlemen from the Great Lakes region would fight 
it, and also gentlemen from Florida and Louisiana and Texas, 
and all coast States, Jurisdiction is to be taken from the 
States, and it is not to be fully restored as to its most sub- 
stantial remedies to the Federal Government. If it was going 
to be retained in its entirety and effectiveness it would be dif- 
ferent, but they are going to wipe out to a great extent the 
chance of widows and orphans and those who have claims 
against steamboats collecting them by giving jurisdiction over 
to the Federal judges in the admiralty court, where there is no 
jury trial. In the State courts there is a jury trial. It seeks 
to take away a great many of the privileges that claimants have 
by applying the most archaic rules known to the lawyers of. the 
Shipping Trust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
Chairman of the committee if it is not possible at this time 
for us to make some unanimous-consent agreement with refer- 
ence to taking up the Choctaw item, fixing the time for debate, 
and the division of the time? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be agreeable to both sides that when we reach that item the 
gentleman from Mississippi shall control 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma 30 minutes, as we had agreed on 
Thursday. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think that I have ever agreed to 
that, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CAR- 
TER] have 80 minutes each of general debate. Why not by 
unanimous consent change that so that it will be taken out of 
the general debate and the time be consumed when that item 
in the bill is reached under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. HARRISON. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that 
agreement be made. : 

Mr. HARRISON. «Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that he might make it 45 minutes on a side. 

Mr. MANN. That would not limit the time under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman could get time 
always. 

Mr. MANN. That can be done at that time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Choctaw itemrin the bill is reached under 
the five-minute rule, under the head of the Five Civilized ‘Tribes, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] may have 30 
minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 30 
minutes in which to discuss the item. 

Mr, MANN. ‘That is, transfer the 30 minutes of general 
debate to debate under the five-minute rule when that item js 
reached. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks mani- 
mous consent that when the item in the bill relating to the 
Choctaws is reached the gentleman from Mississippi may have 
30 minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma 30 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That does not interfere with the ordinary pro- 
cedure under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. Is there objection to the request? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. and it is so ordered. 
The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Freasurg not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the purpose of Paying the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian airs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and in full compensation for all offices the sala- 
ries for which are provided for herein for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, namely: 

For the survey, resurvey, classification, and allotment of lands in 
severalty under the provisions of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 
L., p. 388), entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians,” and under any other act or acts providing for the 
survey or allotment of Indian lands, $125,000, to be repaid proportion- 
ately ont of any Indian moneys held in trust or otherwise by the United 
States and available by law for such reimbursable purposes and to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, That no part of said sum shall 
be used for the survey, resurvey, classification, or allotment of any land 
in severalty on the public domain to any Indian, whether of the Navajo 
or other tribes, within the State of New Mexico and the State of Arizona, 
who was not residing upon the public domain prior to June 30, 1914. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I see that this item is decreased from $150,000 to 
$125,000. How much unexpended balance is there for the last 
fiscal year? My recollection is that the commissioner or Secre- 
tary, in making his report, says that this allotment work has 
very materially decreased. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman that 
the unexpended balance is $89,241.59. 

Mr. MANN. If they had an unexpended balance of $89,000 
out of an appropriation of $150,000, with the statement of the 
department that the work of the department is materially de- 
creased, what is the need of making an appropriation now almost 
us large as was made before? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Because they have outstanding 
contracts with persons to do certain surveying work that have 
not yet matured, and they are still being employed in carrying 
out that work, and it is necessary, in order to meet those con- 
tracts that have not yet matured, that this balance be withheld. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the report of the Commissioner of 
the Indian Office on page 44 has this to say: 

During the past eb nop the quantity of allotment work handled 
in the field has decrea materially. A few years ago the office had as 
many as 18 allotting agents in the field at one time, while to-day we 
have but three. This is due partly to the fact that practically all the 
Indians on reservations containing lands ero of agricultural 
development without irrigation have been allotted. 

Now, if that is the case, what is the necessity of making a 
larger appropriation. That does not indicate that there are a 
lot of outstanding contracts. What is the necessity of making 
a large appropriation and swell the appropriation if the money 
is not to be expended? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to House Document No. 1287, a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting a statement of 
cost of survey and allotment work, Indian Service, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, in which they set out in full each 
item of expenditure and how expended and where, and it is a 
complete statement. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and that indicates that there is no need 
for that large appropriation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is a justification for the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. MANN. It is a justification for what they have expended, 
but it is not a justification for making an appropriation much 
larger than they need for that particular service. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that I 
have none of these lands in my State, and I will yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] who has a lot in 
his State. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I will state that 
when I saw, as I did see the other day, the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in reference to allotment work which 
the gentleman from Illinois has just read it occurred to me, in 
view of the fact that the hearings disclose that there had been 
an unexpended balance of $89,000 last year of this appropria- 
tion, that the amount could be further reduced. I took the 
matter up with the Indian Office, called their attention to the 
report, and also called their attention to what their estimates 
showed with reference to the unexpended balance, and they 
went over the matter fully with me and showed that they would 
need this money for the next fiscal year by showing the different 
reservations where allotment work is being done, and that much 
of it is used in the survey on Indian reservations where the 
money is paid to the General Land Office, which does that work. 
They also called attention to the fact that under the present 
practice allotments are being made by the superintendents at 
agencies instead of regular alloting agents, and that there was 
a great deal of work being conducted in the way of allotment, 
and a full written statement of it is being prepared, but has 


not yet reached me from the Indian Office; and I am going to 
ask leave to extend in the Recorp the statement justifying the 
necessity for having $125,000 for the next fiscal year for the 
work of survey and allotment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a minute more. Of course, 
if they need the money, I am quite satisfied. The statement in 
the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs does not indi- 
cate that they need the money. The commissioner is a very 
good commissioner, but he ought not to make such a sloppy 
statement in his report if the facts do not justify it. His re- 
port indicated they do not need the money. Now, the infor- 
mation he furnishes the gentleman from South Dakota says 
that they do need the money. Well, he ought to be more care- 
ful, for we are supposed to read his annual report, but we are 
not supposed to know his private opinion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the statement which was furnished by the Indian Office in refer- 
ence to this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from South Dakota? 
hears none. 

The statement is as follows: é 

With reference to 3 ents, while it is true that the number of 
these officers has been at iminished, yet in making these decreases 
advantage has been taken of the provisions of section 9 of the act of 
June 25, 1910 (85 Stat. L., 855-859), which authorizes allotments to 
be made on reservations by the superintendents or ents in charge, 
In your own State, on the 5 Rlver, Rosebud, Crow Creek, and 
Standing Rock Reservations, allotments have been and are now being 
made by the superintendents. On the Pine Ridge Reservation Mr. 
Bates is still employed as allotting agent, and although his work is 
nearing a close, yet under the law allotments may be made to newly 
born children as long as any lands remain unallotted. 

The estimate of $125, for 9 and allotting Indian reser- 
vations is a conservative one. 8 $75,000 of this amount will be 
required by the General Land Office in survey work, notably on the 
Northern Cheyenne or Tongue River Reservation, Mont., to complete 
surveys of the Pueblos In New Mexico, to survey the Papago or San 
Xavier Reservation in Arizona, for additional work on various Chi 
pre reservations in Minnesota, to survey the Goshute Reservation 

tah, and to survey various Mission Indian reservations in California, 
where little “Inside work" has been done and where the reservation 
boundaries have not been property identified. This would leave $50,000 
for allotment work, including salaries, and for forage, equipment, mate- 
rials, various other incidental expenditures, and for emergency work. 

Allotments are now being made on the Gila River Reservation in 
Arizona, where there are several thousand Indians to be provided with 
land. On the Hoopa Valley Reservation, Cal., surveys are required, 
and there are approximately 500 Indians to be allotted. There are 
also about the same number to be allotted on the Duck Valley Reserva- 
tion in Nevada. It may be added that many of the tracts purchased 
for Indians in California under the acts of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 
325-333), April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 70-76), and subsequent acts, 
have not yet been subdivided for the purpose of allotments in severalty. 
and that while the expense for surveying and platting of each tract 
would not be large, yet in the egate the cost will considerable, 
as we bought lands for about 40 bands. This work has not received 
specific attention heretofore, as the funds appropriated were needed for 
more pressing work elsewhere. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of obtaining some information. I 


see at the bottom of this paragraph, the last three lines, these 
words: 


Who was not residing upon the public domain prior to June 30, 1914, 


Why was that incorporated in the bill? 

‘a 1 7 STEPHENS of Texas. That is on the second page of the 

17 

Mr. HARRISON. The last paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (reading). “Provided that no part 
of said sum shall be used for the survey, resurvey,” lines 11 to 
17, inclusive? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; just the last three lines of that para- 
graph containing the words “who was not residing upon the 
public domain prior to June 30, 1914.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That was for this reason. That 
the Navajo Indians of the States of New Mexico and Arizona 
have heretofore been permitted to go off the reservation and 
take land as citizens of the United States could take it under 
the public-land laws of the United States. 

It seems that at that date they were forbidden. There was a 
provision in the last Indian appropriation bill to the effect that 
thereafter they could not take that land, and that is the reason 
for this. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is now permanent law? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; that is permanent law now. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentleman, further, Is the 
work that is required respecting the appraisement of these lands 
finished now? 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, This provision, as the gentleman 
will see, does not provide for the appraisement. It says: 

That no part of said sum shall be ased for the survey, resurvey, class!- 
fication, or allotment of any land in severalty on the public domain to 
any Indian— 

And so forth, and it does not provide for an appraisement. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what I asked about, whether there 
was any necessity for a further appropriation for appraisement 
purposes, and if not, since in prior bills it has been carried, 
whether the work of appraisement is now over? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think so. But it is not esti- 
mated for by the department. 

Mr. HARRISON. Previously the word“ appraisement“ was 
included with the terms “reclassification and allotment.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. The reason for that was 
that allotments were made to the Indians, and then there was 
an unsurveyed domain, belonging to the tribe, that had to be 
sold and that had to be estimated for and appraised; and that 
is the reason why the word “appraisement” was left in the 
bill then. There is no reservation of that character now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, 
and dams, purchase and use of irrigation tools and appliances, water 
rights, ditches, lands necessary for canals, Page lines, and reservoirs 
for Indian reservations and allotments, and for drain: and protection 
of irrigable lands from damage by fi or loss of water rights, Includ- 
ing Cin rapan of necessary surveys and investigations to determine the 
feasibility and estimated cost of new projects and power and reservoir 
sites on Indian reservations in accordance with the provisions of section 
18 of the act of June 25, 1910, $250,000, reimbursable as provided in 
the act of August 1, 1914, and to remain available until expended : 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended on any 
irrigation system or reclamation RO t for which ¢ appropria- 
tion is made in this act or for which public funds are or may avall- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
makes a point of order on the paragraph just read. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. To what item? 

Mr. MANN. To the paragraph. This covers the repair of 
ditches and the purchase and use of tools and appliances and 
everything of that sort, and is made available until expended. 
I am aware that this item was carried in other appropriations, 
but inserted by another body. But what is the necessity and 
object of making an appropriation for maintenance of irrigation 
ditches available until expended, contrary to all the ordinary 
principles which we adopt in making appropriations? I can 
understand why it may be desirable and necessary to make an 
appropriation for construction of irrigation ditches available 
until expended, but, for maintenance and repair, why is not that 
a current item, to be taken care of without accumulating a 
large surplus? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman please indi- 
eate the page and line on which that occurs? 

Mr. MANN. Page 8, line 5. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That must have been an over- 
sight. I do not think it is necessary for that to remain there. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, that, I take it, applies to the 
first part of the paragraph, for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance. 

Mr. MANN. It would apply to everything in the paragraph. 

Mr. CARTER. It would not be necessary for it to appiy to 
maintenance, but it has been the rule, as the gentleman knows, 
to make it apply to construction. 

Mr. MANN. Where we make a specific appropriation for the 
construction of an irrigation ditch it has been quite customary 
to make the appropriation available until expended, and there 
is very good reason why it is necessary; but where we make a 
general appropriation every year for maintenance and repair, 
including some construction, I can not see any reason why that 
should be made available until expended, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I think that follows the lan- 
guage of the bill last year, but I agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois—— 

Mr. MANN. It does follow the language of the bill. Of 
course, it is true that the Indian Office, like every other bureau 
and department of the Government, would like to have appro- 


priations made which they can hold until they want to use 
them; but after all it is better in making these appropriations 
to make them annual, as far as possible, so that we shall know 
something about how much money is likely to be expended in 
the ensuing year, because we will have to provide for the rais- 
ing of the amount. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will offer 
a motion to strike out the words “to remain available until 
expended.” 

Mr. MANN. I will move to strike it out on a point of order, 
and also, at fhe bottom of page 3, the item which provides that 
the proceeds of sale of material used for temporary irrigation 
work and structures shall be covered into the appropriation 
made therefor and shall be available for the purposes of the 
appropriation. What is the necessity of violating the usual 
rule that we have that the proceeds of sales shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that going 
out. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit an interruption, I will state that it has been 
the policy of the Committee on Indian Affairs not to carry any 
such provision, and I had supposed this was out. I think it is 
in there inadvertently, and it ought to go out. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
language on page 3, line 5, “to remain available until ex- 
pended,” and also to the last proviso following the word “ em- 
ployed,” on line 21 of page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire 
to discuss the point or order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I concede the point of order on 


both. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order 
on the whole paragraph. I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. I notice you have an item here for the 
pay of one chief inspector of irrigation, on lines 9 and 10 of 
page 3, and on line 11 “one assistant inspector of irrigation, 
who shall be a skilled irrigation engineer, $2,500." Are those 
new offices? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are those provided for by law? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentleman what is meant 
by “traveling and incidental expenses of two inspectors of irri- 
gation, including sleeping-car fare and a per diem of $3 in lieu 
of subsistence”? Do you intend to mean by that that one 
traveling in the field in the discharge of his duties gets $3 a day 
for subsistence, and in addition to that he gets his actual travel- 
ing expenses; that is, lodging and railroad fare, and all those 
things? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is for traveling and inci- 
dental expenses, including sleeping-car fare and a per diem of 
$3 in lieu of subsistence, when actually employed on duty in the 
field and away from the designated headquarters. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would it not be better if the paragraph 
were made to read “For actual necessary traveling expenses 
when actually employed on duty in the field and away from 
designated headquarters”? Would not that include all neces- 
sary expenses of subsistence and lodging and travel? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the language carried in 
all the appropriations for any similar service, and this has to be 
in that shape so as to be audited properly. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not have to be in that shape be- 
cause the other items are carried in this form, does it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The language has been used in 
all the bills for many years. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the gentleman think the other 
form would be better? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It would be subject to some 
objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the actual necessary traveling expenses 
of one of these inspectors were paid they might not amount to 
as much as the railroad fare and $3 per diem for subsistence. 

Mr. CARTER. I think it would amount to a great deal more 
than $3 per diem. The object of putting in the $3 per diem was 
to fix an amount which they might not exceed, so that they 
might not pad their expenses, and in order that there might 
be a definite amount over which they should not go. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. FOSTER. I renew the point of order for a moment. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. If the gentleman will yield, I 
wish to ask him a question for information. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 
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Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. How many Indians are the United 
States caring for at this time? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There are something over 300,000 
in the United States. About 101,000 of them are in Oklahoma 
and the rest are distributed throughout the United States, 
mainly in New Mexico, Arizona, South Dakota, and Montana, 
I believe. 

Mr. FALCONER. And some in California. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Are any of them located in the 
State of Michigan? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We have an Indian school in 
Michigan whose pupils are belng cared for, and there are pos- 
sibly a few scattered bands of Indians elsewhere in the State. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether he has made any general investigation or 
had specific hearings to determine how the irrigation carried on 
by the Indian Bureau articulates with the irrigation carried 
on under the general reclamation act of 1902? The gentleman 
will recall that while I was on the committee we used to won- 
der and tried to determine if there was not a good deal of 
duplication of work between the two bureaus; and I want to 
ask if there have been any new developments in the last few 
years as to the irrigation carried on by the Indian Bureau and 
the irrigation carried on by the regularly constituted irrigation 
bureau under the act of 1902? 

Mr: STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that 
the new bureaus are both under the Secretary of the Interior, 
as the gentleman well knows: 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. . 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And I will say that the appoint- 
ments have been made with a view to having harmony between 
them, and I do not think that at the present time there is any 
friction between the Indian irrigation service and the irrigation 
by the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not particularly have in mind any per- 
sonal hostility or personal antagonism that there might be 
between the two bureaus; but as the chairman of the committee 
well knows, they are both under the Interior Department, both 
appointed by the Interior Department, and both conducted 
there, with the Indian Department as a last resort for the 
Indian irrigation. I wondered if the chairman of the com- 
mittee had ever conceived of a plan whereby the general Recla- 
mation Service and the Indian reclamation service might be 
brought together, and not have two bureaus operating. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not see how that could be 
done, because of the fact that, as the gentleman well knows, the 
public lands are under the control of his committee, and we 
have a Public Land Commissioner and an Indian Commis- 
sioner. Each one of them has jurisdiction of lands. The lands 
may be in the hands of white citizens of the United States and 
a strip may run through an Indian reservation or an Indian 
reservation may border upon them. It is necessary for the two 
to act in harmony, and yet each must act within his respective 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know it is necessary for them to act in 
harmony; but as both bureaus are under one head, every time 
we take up an irrigation matter in the Indian. Office or every 
time we take up an irrigation matter in the General Reclama- 
tion Office we finally wind up in the Secretary’s office; and I 
have been wondering if we could not hurdle one of these bureaus 
and get to the Secretary of the Interior a little quicker. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not see how it would be pos- 
sible, considering the rights of the citizens who are not wards 
of the Government and the rights of the wards of the Gov- 
ernment, one being presided over in one bureau and the other in 
another. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no specific amendment to offer, and no 
point of order to make, and no particular criticism about it. 
It simply seems to me that if the two services could be brought 
together and consolidated into one, so that you could get your 
finger on what they were both doing, and how they. were doing 
it, and how much money was being spent, it would be a good 
idea to have the work done in that way. I wish the Indian 
Committee—and the chairman knows I am very fond of every 
member of that committee—would look into the advisability of 
trying to blend the two bureaus under the Interior Department 
and see if they could not save a little money. 

Mr. COX. Pill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the- gentleman. . 

Mr. COX. Would not the gentleman’s committee, over which 
he presides as chairman, have jurisdiction of legislation of this 
kind? 

Mr. FERRIS. We of the Public Lands Committee have no 
jurisdiction of irrigation matters. As the gentleman from In- 
diana well knows, they have a regular Committee on Irrigation, 


and irrigation matters go to that committee. We do not have 
anything at all to do with irrigation. 

Mr. COX. Your committee has general jurisdiction over 
matters relating to the Interior Department, has it not? 


Mr. FERRIS. We have to do with the disposition of the 
public lands. 

Mr. COX. And with nothing else? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; a number of things; and we have some- 
thing to do with the establishment of parks, although we do not 
appropriate for them. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is clearly right in his idea 
as to what ought to be done. 

Mr. FERRIS. Here is the Interior Department, which is the 
head of the irrigation system. The Secretary of the Interior 
finally determines whether there shall be any Indian irrigation 
or not, and whether there shall be any public-land irrigation or 
not, and we finally wind up in his office. It does not make any 
difference which one of the bureaus we go to, the question 
whether or not there shall be any irrigation is determined in 
that office. Why can not the same Reclamation Service, law- 
fully constituted under the act of 1902, handle this entire mat- 
ter, and let it be one comprehensive system, so that when the 
gentleman from Indiana or myself make an inquiry as to how 
much money has been expended for irrigation, or to know how 
much irrigation has been actually going on, we can find out 
without ramification through so many departments or. bureaus? 

Mr. COX. What committee of the House would have juris- 
diction of the two bureaus if it was combined? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the Committee on Irrigation, probably. 
The House parliamentarian passes on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the ob- 
servations of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] in 
regard to the two reclamation services under the ‘Interior 
Department: It had occurred to me, as it has to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, that it might be possible and proper to consoli- 
date the two services, but after investigation of the matter 
pretty carefully, in connection with an enterprise with which T 
am familiar, I came to the conclusion that it would not be 
wise to attempt to have the Reclamation Service carry on the 
work under the Indian Bureau. 

It will occur to the gentleman from Oklahoma what some 
of the difficulties are. First, the Reclamation Service in general 
is a work under a special fund, and has to do largely with 
great enterprises. Further, that service carries on its work 
largely by contract, and builds its projects very permanently 
and very thoroughly and finishes carefully. The same per- 
manence and careful finish is not required on all Indian work. 
The Indian reclamation bureau claims to have made a better 
record for economy than has the Reclamation Service. That 
may in part be due to the fact that the Indian Bureau has 
been of the opinion, and I think properly, that in constructing 
these Indian projects it was not necessary to build them in all 
cases as permanently as the Reclamation Service builds its 
projects. 

Further, and I think this is the most serious obstacle in the 
way of consolidating the two services, it is desirable that the 
Indian labor should be employed so far as possible in the con- 
struction of these reclamation projects or ditches and canals 
on the Indian reservations. Possibly that employment in- 
ereases the cost of the project in some cases, although not 
ordinarily, but I doubt if there would be as much Indian em- 
ployment under the Reclamation Service as is had under the 
Indian Service. It is almost as important to teach the Indians 
how to work and how to build and maintain reclamation proj- 
ects as it is to reclaim their lands, and the Indian Service en- 
deavors, in building the projects, to train the Indians them- 
selves in the construction of irrigation work and to give them a 
training under which they will be able to maintain them after 
they are built. The Indian irrigation construction, take it all 
together, from the repair and upkeep of projects built and the 
execution of projects under way to the inaugurations of projects 
large and small, is so intimately associated with the num- 
berless other activities of the Indian Service on behalf of the 
Indians that it should be kept directly under the supervision and 
control of the bureau. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, is there a point of order 
pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
reserved a point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the officers, the engineer, and the assistant inspector of irriga- 
tion. There is no law to authorize it. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] said that there was. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The general authority for the 
Indian Bureau in the control of the Indians’ property by the 
United States Government will be found in the United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 24, when the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was organized under the War Department. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been exercising jurisdiction 
ever since. These Indians are the wards of the Government, 
and, as has been frequently decided by the courts, it is the 
duty of the Government to control the property and take care 
of the property. In these arid Western States, where there is 
no water, they can not produce the crops unless they can get 
water on it, and as a part of the duty of the Government to 
control the property and put it in condition for the Indians 
they organized this bureau of irrigation, and they have to-day 
this service, with the officers, for the purpose of building dams, 
ditches, and supplying the Indians with water and making the 
land valuable. It comes under the general authority of the 
United States as exercised for nearly 100 years for the control 
of the Indians’ property. and never has been questioned. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the only question is as to this 
act of 1910, which does not give the authority for the appoint- 
ment of these officers. nor does it create these offices. I do not 
poe there is any provision of law for the creation of the 
offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Texas any cita- 
tion for the Chair that authorizes these offices? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It was authorized after the bu- 
reau had taken into consideration the necessity for the irriga- 
tion. It carried with it the authorization of the right to ap- 
point the men for the care of the irrigation projects, the dams, 
and so forth. It is in force now, and nearly all of them are 
being operated under the control of the Government. The Gov- 
ernment having first adopted the project, appropriating the 
money for carrying them into effect, they are now distributing 
the water to the Indians in different parts of the country. It 
is absolutely necessary that these officers should have the care 
of the property of these Indians in the manner that is sug- 
gested here. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, of course there is no question 
that this appropriation is in order so far as the repair and 
maintenance of the irrigation projects are concerned. I am in- 
clined to think from the laws that we have passed that it is in 
order as to the construction of irrigation ditches where no 
more than $20,000 can be used in one place. That part that 
appropriates specifically for officials is probably subject to a 
point of order, but it was originally put in as a limitation; and 
is it not wiser to let it remain in as a limitation rather than 
to give to the department authority to pay such salary to them 
as it may choose out of the lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman, my colleague may be correct 
as to that, and yet I think there ought to be some provision for 
these positions, if they are to be put in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, you can not very well make specific 
provision of law proyiding for these places, because they may 
need them this year and they may not need them this year. 
That is left to Congress to determine; but they might employ a 
skilled irrigation engineer at a higher salary than $4,000 a 
year, if you make a lump-sum appropriation and do not put in 
a limitation. There is no doubt that we have authority to make 
appropriations for irrigation purposes, I think, and certainly 
for repair and maintenance; and is it not wiser, if we do that, 
to appropriate specifically for some of the higher-salaried offices 
rather than to leave it to the department? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to state that the act of 
1910 fully provides for these officials, and if the Chair has any 
doubt about it I will send the statute up to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will accept the statement of 
the gentleman from Texas that the act fully provides for that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It does; and I would like to have 
it inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Harrison: 

Page 3, line 12, after the figures “ $2,500" strike out everything in 
0 and Iines 13, 14, 15, and 16 and insert in lieu thereof the 

For ‘actual, necessary traveling expenses of two inspectors of irri- 


gaton wben actually employed on duty in the field and away from 
esignated headquarters, $3,200." 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that that amendment be modified so that it will read down to 
“ $3,200” in line 16. It strikes out all of line 16 as it is. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point 
of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3. line 12, after * $2,500,” 
in that line and in nee 8, f 46, 284 16 See sos the 1 —— 
“ $3,200” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ For actual, necessary traveling expenses of two inspectors of irri- 
gation, when actually employed on duty in the field and away from 
designated headquarters.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that this 
amendment is in the interest of economy. The provision as it 
reads now is for traveling and incidental expenses of two in- 
spectors of irrigation, including sleeping-car fare and a per 
diem of $3 in lieu of subsistence when actually employed on 
duty, and so forth. In other words, the way the provision reads 
now it might give one authority not only to put in an account 
for the actual traveling expenses, but also for incidental ex- 
penses, and railroad fare and sleeping-car fare, and allow $3 
per day in addition to that with which to buy food. I submit 
that in all of the appropriation bills, as a rule, such provision 
as this read for actual or necessary traveling expenses, and in 
my opinion there is no good reason why, because the depart- 
ment in the past has written this provision in this way, it 
should not be changed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman believe 
it might increase the amount allowed? Suppose one were to 
go into a dining car and order a meal that cost possibly $5. 
This is limited to $3 a day. I think the amendment would re- 
sult in enlarging the amount instead of decreasing it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not see how a man is going to spend 
over $3 a day on a trip for necessary subsistence unless he is 
unreasonably extravagant—at least more so than would justify 
these employees from being—and if you give him actual, neces- 
sary traveling expenses, if he is a good man and if he is honest 
with the department, he is going to put in his account with the 
expenses incurred, which were actually and necessarily expended, 
but in this way, if a man while out on duty spent only 25 
cents for a meal during the whole day, he could put in his ac- 
count for $3 and make $2.75 on the transaction. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this language 
is inserted in the interest of economy. Some of the employees, 
such as those in other departments, are allowed as high as $5 
a day, aud I think the uniform rate is $4. In the Indian Serv- 
ice we have limited it to $3, which is the minimum amount. I 
am quite certain that unless it is limited there will be extrava- 
gance, and it will cause some of the employees of the Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, to get into trouble, because they will be 
charged with excessive traveling expenses or expenses for sub- 
sistence. This language certainly ought to remain in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, this is in keeping with the 
action of the House during this session of the House. We 
have provided that Members of the House should receive only 
necessary and actual traveling expenses for themselves and 
family. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman cite any 
case where it has been so limited changing from the practice 
that has heretofore obtained? 

Mr. HARRISON. On the question of mileage we have pro- 
vided that only necessary and actual traveling expenses shall 
be to ourselves for ourselves and the members of our families. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is with respect to Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. I recall in the Consular and Diplomatic bill 
that we let it read that way. That Is my recollection about it, 
and my, recollection is that the other bills so provide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gertleman from Mis- 
sissippi is in error. I do not know whether he intends by his 
amendment to cover subsistence as a part of the allowance or 
not. The amendment does not so state. 
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Mr. HARRISON. That was my intention. 

Mr. MANN. It would not be covered by “traveling ex- 
penses,” I think. 

Now, the practice has been, in recent years, to put in these 
limitations. It is inevitable that after a little while a man 
who is allowed his actual subsistence stopping at hotels will 
have a subsistence account of more than $3 a day, and even 
where he is stopping at country hotels as would be the case 
here, I take it. Some of the departments allow $5. The 
tendency of Congress in recent years has been to cut the amount 
down. In the Post Office apprepriation bill.some years ago we 
reduced the amount to certain inspectors from $4 to $3 a day at 
the outside, and most of them now pay $4 a day, and if we 
do not allow $4 a day in lieu of subsistence what we would 
pay would be $5 or $6 a day. The $3 a day limitation for sub- 
sistence to a man who is traveling is economy to the Govern- 
ment, because that is less than he probably spends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

For the su 8 of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among 
Indians, $75,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move, in line 2, page 4, 
that the figures “$75,000” be stricken out and “ $125,000” be 
inserted in lieu thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 2, strike out the figures “ $75,000" and insert $125,000.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard, because 


it strikes me as a very strange and peculiar action of the Com- 


mittee on Indian Affairs that in this day of intense prohibition 
feeling, when the prohibition sentiment has become so strong 
throughout this country that only two weeks ago a majority 
of this House voted for national prohibition, that that commit- 
tee should attempt to economize by reducing the appropriation 
to stop the illicit sale of liquor among the Indians, I doubt 
that any other committee of this House would have the audacity 
at this time to withhold from a branch of this Government a 
sufficient sum to suppress this hellish traffic, the illicit sale of 
liquor among the Indians of this country. Especially am I sur- 
prised when I read from the hearings before the committee 
this language used by the assistant commissioner, Mr. Meritt. 
I read from page 28, where he says—and I want to say right 
here they asked in the estimates for this work $125,000. That 
is what the Bureau of Indian Affairs desired, and went further 
and said they could use $200,000. Mr. Meritt says: 


In this connection I wish to say that Commissioner Sells is exceed- 
ingly interested in this item, and we both feel that a much lenges 
appropriation than is requested could be used in the 1 of the 
liquor traffic among the Indians Lge ayn the United States. The 


commissioner was busy at the office w important matters and could 


not appear before the committee to-day, but asked that I especially 
emphasize the urgency of a much Increased appropriation for this 
work. We could use probably $200,000 to good advantage in the sup- 
pression of the liquor trafic among Indians. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding that appeal from the 
Indian Department, stating that they could use $200,000 in this 
work, the committee in their generosity have only appropriated 
$75,000 for the work. It strikes me if there is one item appro- 
priated for-in this bill that is just this is the one item. A lib- 
eral appropriation should be in this bill to suppress this illicit 
liquor traffic. I am again surprised, Mr. Chairman, that with 
three Members on the Committee on Indian Affairs from the 
progressive and prohibition State of Oklahoma, where they have 
embedded in the yery constitution of that State the prohibition 
of sale of liquor, that they, being on that committee, should 
allow an appropriation bill to come out of the committee reduc- 
ing this appropriation for this most temperate, deserving, and 
laudable work. I sincerely hope that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs will repudiate their action in cutting down this appro- 
priation by voting for my amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. We have given a sufficient amount 
of money to protect the Indians, and if the committee will turn 
to line 17, page 8, they will find this language: x 

For pay of Indian police, including chiefs of police at not to exceed 
$50 per month each and privates at not to exceed $30 per month each, 


to be employed in maintaining order, for purchase of equippents and 
supplies and for rations for policemen at nonration agencies, $150,000, 


Now, the object of giving this $150,000 to these Indian police 
was to protect the Indians of the country from the trouble that 


we find in the Indian country and prevent them from having 
intoxicating drinks. 


Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield to me in that 
connection? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do. f 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
this appropriation to employ police is used specifically for the 
suppression of the illicit traffic of intoxicating drinks? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As the gentleman has stated, it 
is one of the greatest evils in the country, and one of the 
greatest duties these Indian police have to perform, and the 
great trouble they have to contend with is to prevent these boot- 
leggers from invading these reservations. I have been on these 
reservations, I will say to the gentleman, and have examined 
into this matter very carefully, and that is one of the greatest 
duties that these police have to perform at the present time. 
If whisky is taken away from these Indians, they are peaceful 
people and attend to their own business strictly and do as 
well, if not better, than many white persons if you can stop this 
liquor traffic. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, if the gentleman’s argument is good 
with respect to appropriations for the Indian police, may I ask 
the gentleman why he reduced the appropriation from $200,000 
in that item in 1914 and in 1915 to $150,000 this time? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. For the reason that nearly all 
the Indians, I presume 75 per cent of them, are in States now 
that have State prohibition, and it is the duty of the State 
courts and the State sheriffs and the State constables and the 
entire constabulary force of every State to prevent the sale of 
these intoxicants; and you will find in every State where these 
Indians are living that the officers of the county and State are 
doing their best to protect the Indians from the sale of these 
intoxicating liquors. 

And not only that, but let me state to the gentleman further 
that the Federal courts have jurisdiction, and the Federal 
courts have their marshals and deputy marshals all over the 
United States, and they are seeking out these bape and 
they are sending them by swarms to the various United States 
BF and the State officers are doing the very same 

ng. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the gen- 
RERNA has made a very good argument in support of my 
motion. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think not, Mr. Chairman. In 
connection with these other means that we have of protecting 
these Indians we have given them a sufficient amount, and more 
than a sufficient amount, for this service. 

Mr. FALCONER. The gentleman from Texas has just stated 
that quite a considerable territory that was formerly wet, where 
Indians lived, is now dry. The gentleman makes the argument, 
then, that prohibition does prohibit? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It does in that territory of which 
I am speaking. But the gentleman knows as well as everybody 
else that there are bootleggers everywhere in the States. There 
are bootleggers in the city of Washington and other places. 

Mr. FALCONER. Did the gentleman take that into consider- 
ation when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs made his repre- 
sentations in his report on page 22 that he could use $225,000 
in this service? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They can use perhaps a million 
dollars, for that matter, but we do not think it is necessary. 
We think the Indians are perfectly protected with the amount 
recommended here—$75.000. 

Mr. FALCONER. Was the fact that the State of Oklahoma 
went dry taken into the consideration of the matter by Commis- 
sioner Sells? - 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I can not tell what entered his 
mind. I can not read men’s minds. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If it costs $75.000, or $100,000, or $125,000, 
as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] suggests, to 
enforce prohibition in the Indian Territory, what is the gentle- 
man's calculation of how much it would cost to enforce national 
prohibition throughout the States of the Union? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman is a better au- 
thority than I am on this question, and he can answer his own 
question. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will be adopted. It is 
only a difference of $25,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. A difference of $50,000. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to offer an amendment to make it 
$100,000, 5 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment: Strike out “ $125,000" and insert 
“ $100,000.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, the reason why I move to make 
the amount $100,000 is because that is what has been appro- 
priated for the last three or four years by this Congress for that 
work. I do not understand that the $150,000 that is to be 
appropriated under another section is to be used at all for pro- 
tecting the Indian nation or the Indian people from the liquor 
traffic. The $150,000 that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS] refers to in the bill is for the purpose of keeping 
order among the poor Indians whom some white man has made 
drunk and put them in jail for disorder. It is much better to 
prevent crime than to punish it after it is committed, and the 
$100,000 is suggested here for the purpose of preventing crime, 
whereas it is proposed to appropriate $150,000 for punishing 
crime after the crime has been committed, due to the introduc- 
tion of flrewater“ by “ bootleggers,” usually trifling white 
men, 

I do not think this Government has ever adopted the golden 
rule in its treatment of the Indian. I think perhaps the sad- 
dest page in all the history of our country is the story of the 
American Indian and his treatment by the white man. He is 
as helpless as a child when you set whisky before him. I am 
told that he will part with anything he has, even with his 
wearing apparel, in order to get whisky. I think it is bad to 
economize to the extent of $25,000 when we owe to the Indian 
in this country every protection that can be thrown around 
him, and especially protection from the greatest evil that can 
attack him, and that is liquor. I hope the House will put the 
amount at least to $100,000, which has been appropriated here- 
tofore. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs says he can use 
$200,000. I am willing to appropriate that, and even willing 
to appropriate a million dollars in order to protect the American 
Indian, who is fast fading away. 

Mr. MANN. Did I understand that the Indian police were 
used only to detect drunkenness where it is found to exist, and 
not to prevent the sale of liquor to these Indians? 

Mr. WEBB. I believe so, chiefly. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not the duty of the police everywhere to 
prevent the illicit sale of liquor? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; but we have those special 
officers that were appropriated for a year ago for the purpose of 
preventing the importation of liquor into the Indian country. 

Mr. MANN. I can not understand the argument of the gen- 
tleman, that the Indian police have no duty at all in the way 
of inspection and prevention. 

Mr. WEBB. Their duty ought to be to detect“ bootleggers ” ; 
but their chief duty, as set forth in this bill, is to “ maintain 
order,” and when they find an Indian drunk they take charge 
of him and put him in the calaboose, or jail. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not that keeping order? 

Mr. WEBB. I suppose the principal duty is to keep the 
Indians quiet after they become drunk; not for the purpose of 
detecting the violation of the law in regard to introducing and 
selling liquor in Indian country. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose if they detected a drunken Indian, 
that would be the best way to find out that there had been an 
illicit sale of liquor. 

Mr. WEBB. In possibly 9 cases out of 10 the poor Indian 
would not know the name of the man who sold him the liquor. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. In the hearings had upon the Indian appro- 
priation bill, Mr. Meritt, who appeared before the committee, 
makes this answer to a question: 

Mr. Merirr. It is one of the most important things in the Indian 
Service, that they be protected from liquor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why not combine the two items? 

Mr. Merirr. For the reason that we require all employees of the 
Indian Service to assist in this work, not only the Indian police, but 
superintendents and all employees of the Indian Service are expected 
to assist in preventing the sale of liquors to the Indian. 

Mr. WEBB. If that is the case, why not appropriate $100,000 
to prevent the importation of liquor into the Indian country, or 
into the country adjacent to the Indian country, where the poor 
fellow can not get hold of it and be destroyed? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask for one more minute, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute more. 
Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr, WEBB. Last year, as I understand, the officers who 
drew this fund procured indictments to the extent that fines 
amounting to $91,000 were imposed upon violators of this law 
against the importation of whisky into the Indian country, and 
that $91,000 was turned into the Public Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Was it collected? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it was not. 

Mr. WEBB. Of course it was collected. But whether that 
fund is self-sustaining or not, it is a bad place to begin economy. 
We can begin it somewhere else with a better effect and thus 
protect the morals and the very life of the Indian, and at the 
same time protect the law-abiding white men who live among 
the Indians. We owe it to this pitiful and rapidly disappearing 
race to protect them in every possible way from the ravages of 
whisky. I hope either my amendment or that of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Haretson] will be adopted. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a very high regard for 

the opinion of the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and I 
do not wish to disregard his request for any increased appro- 
priation for this item without there being offered a better rea- 
son than has been offered by the chairman of the committee. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs was not able to find any ervi- 
dence that would be a good or sufficient reason for decreasing 
this appropriation to $75,000. A year ago, according to the re- 
port given in the hearings, $94,964.29 was expended by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in suppressing the liquor traffic among 
the Indians. Some of the inspectors in charge of this work are, 
to my own personal knowledge, rendering excellent service in 
this work in some of the Western States. As the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] has remarked, Prevention is 
the thing most desired in this matter.” That can be accom- 
plished best by the work of these inspectors. I am led to be- 
lieve that the expenditures last year were not extravagant and 
unnecessary, and that the service needs every man now em- 
ployed in this work, and that next year $125,000 can be ex- 
pended to very good advantage. So I trust that the amend- 
mént offered by the gentleman from Mississippi, raising the 
amount to $125,000, will prevail. 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina is mistaken about the purposes for which the Indian 
policemen are used. I can speak so far as my own State is 
concerned, because there is where I have had most opportunity 
to observe. One of their chief duties in the State of Oklahoma 
is to prevent the illicit sale of whisky to Indians, to prevent 
Indians getting possession of whisky. I do not think they have 
any jurisdiction, in Oklahoma at least, over any such misde- 
meanors as “drunk and disorderly.” They ferret out whisky 
peddlers and bootleggers and give information to the proper 
authorities, so that they may be arrested and prosecuted. Now, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], in charge of this 
bill, gave one very potent reason why the appropriation for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic might be less expensive, and 
that is because many of the States in which the Indians reside 
are prohibition States. It should not take so many officers or 
So much expense to enforce the law in a prohibition State as it 
does in a State where they have the open saloon and the sale 
of liquor. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman any facts or figures, or 
have any facts or figures been submitted to the committee, on 
which the gentleman can base the statement that the amount 
being expended could be safely reduced? Is it not a fact that 
his statement to that effect is a mere gratuitous one, not based 
on any particular and definite information? 

Mr. CARTER. No; my statement is not gratuitous. Cer- 
tainly I would not say that the Indian Bureau should be held 
down too closely in the funds that are given them for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic; but my statement is based upon 


personal observation. Before we had statehood in Oklahoma 


the western half of it—Oklahoma Territory—was a wet coun- 
try and whisky was sold all over it. I should say it took more 
money to suppress the liquor traffic among the Indians then on 
that side of the State and there was more drunkenness among 
the Indians than there is to-day. Since we have State-wide 
prohibition in Oklahoma, I think it should take less money to- 
day, and I know there is less drunkenness among the Indians 
than there was before we had prohibition on that side of the 
State. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman know of a single case 
where an unnecessary expenditure has been made or where an 
unnecessary inspector has been employed in this service? 
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Mr. CARTER. I am not familiar with that: I could not say 


whether there is or not. 
many or too few. 

Mr. NORTON. The expenditure provided for now exceeds 
$100,000 a year. 

Mr. CARTER. No; they had $100,000 last year. 

Mr. NORTON. The report indicates that there are more 
men to be employed next year. 

Mr. CARTER. They had $100,000 last year and spent $94,- 
000. Now, here is one thing that we must look to when we go 
to make an appropriation. It is just as well to be frank with 
the committee. The Indian Committee expects that it is going 
to unve to agree to more than $75,000 for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic among the Indians; and, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I have no expectation that we can avoid appropriat- 
ing $125,000 or $150.000. I have no intention, so far as I am 
concerned, to try to hamper the Indian Service in the funds 
it should have for the suppression of the liquor traffic; but we 
all know what will be done to this item when it reaches another 
legislative body. I have no doubt in the world that when this 
bill comes back to the House it will contain an appropriation 
for ample funds, perhaps more than the commissioner asks for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CARTER, 
more. $ 155 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma 
a question for information. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman can ask the question in my 
time. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the gentleman any inside information 
which leads him to make the statement he has just made? By 
inside information, I mean, has the gentleman any information 
as to what the other legislative body in the Capitol is likely to 
do with this item? 

Mr. CARTER. Like Patrick Henry, I can only judge of the 
future by the experience of the past. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman will be one of the conferees. 
Does the gentleman really think that this item will be increased 
to as much as $125,000? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not think there is a particle of doubt 
about it, and I do not think the gentleman has any, doubt 
about it. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, yes; I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. Can the gentleman inform the committee how much 
this item was five years ago? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not have that particular information at 
hand. 

Mr. MILLER. I can tell him. When I became a member of 
the committee the first year it was $40,000. As the gentleman 
has correctly stated, prior to that it was more expensive to en- 
force the liquor traffic in regions where most of the Indians 
are than it has been since. Notwithstanding this, the Indian 
Committee of the House has always favored a reasonable ap- 
propriation and has enlarged it from year to year. Does the 
gentleman think the state of the liquor traffic in the United 
States to-day, having in mind what he has said about the ease 
with which it can be enforced and the dry territory being en- 
larged—does the gentleman think that the situation in the 
United States is such as to justify or require a tharked increase 
in this appropriation? 

Mr. CARTER. I think there is a much closer supervision of 
the Indian now than has been in the past in reference to the 
traffic in intoxicating liquor. I think more money is being 
spent and more cffort is being made to keep whisky away from 
the Indians than was formerly the case. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the gentleman favor any part of this 
money being spent to suppress the liquor traffic among the 
whites? 


Mr. CARTER. I will let the white man answer that for him- 
self. I would not take any part of it away from the Indian. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the gentleman think that any part of 
this appropriation made in this bill should be used to suppress 
liquor traffic among the whites? 

Foo CARTER. Not any that is appropriated in the Indian 
bill. 


I could not say whether they have too 


I ask unanimous consent for one ‘minute 
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Mr. MILLER. The gentleman from Oklahoma, among his 
other splendid attributes, is very artful in his answers. Does 
the gentleman think that this appropriation should be increased 
above $100,000 to enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
possibly enforce prohibition in white territory? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a matter over 
which the Indian Committee has no jurisdiction, and the com- 
missioner would not have supervision over the white man, 
anyway. 

Mr. MILLER. Would it be legal for the commissioner to 
spend any part of this sum for the suppression of the liquor 
traftic among the whites? ` 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, the gentleman is a so much better lawyer 
than I ever hope to b2 that I do not want him to ask me to give 
him an expert legal opinion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, I would like to say that I think 
they could expeud some part of this appropriation in enforcing 
the law among the whites if it affected the Indians, which might 
be the case, even though it involved some white people. 

8 Mr. MILLER. I think no one could controvert that proposi- 
on. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
man’s question. 

Mr. MILLER. No; my question is a little broader than that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does not the gentleman think 
that that would be a good thing in some parts of his district? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, having regard to the distance my dis- 
trict is from South Dakota, I do not think there is any need of 
suppressing any evil that might crop up from the outside. 

Mr. FALCONER. If the gentleman will yield, is it not true, 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma knows, that in suppressing 
the liquor traffic among the Indians the white man is nearly 
always involved? As a matter of fact, is not the money ex- 
pended in keeping the white man, the bootlegger, from selling 
liquor to the Indians? 

Mr. MILLER. That is suppressing liquor traffic among the 
Indians, and that is the special purpose, and what the money 
ought to be used for. That is the man who ought to be sup- 
pressed, the bootlegger, also the man that stands behind the 
bar and sells liquor to the Indians, be he white, brown, black, 
er yellow. 

Mr. CARTER. I understood the gentleman’s question to be, 
Did I think any part of this money should be used to suppress 
the liquor traffic among the white people? 

Mr. MILLER. That was exactly my question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in attempting to answer the gentleman from Minne- 
sota fails to make one distinction. I would like to answer the 
question from my standpoint, that if liquor trafic among the 
whites was against the Federal law it would be the duty of 
Congress to appropriate money to prevent it and to enforce the 
law. That is all this does. Liquor traffic is unlawful among the 
Indians, and this appropriation is or ought to be for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the law. 

Now, the gentleman from Oklohama [Mr. Carter] made a 
very novel argument a moment ago, which I do not think I ever 
heard before on the floor of the House, intimating that an in- 
crease was after all desirable, but that this should go as it is in 
order to be used as trading stock when the bill gets into con- 
ference. I do not believe that this House, in reference to this 
item or any other item, should fail to put into the bill what 
the committee thinks ought to go in at the time the House de- 
liberates on the question. If an increase is desirable, we ought 
to put it into the bill now, and I do believe it is desirable, be- 
cause there is nothing that can be done for the benefit of the 
Indians of greater importance than the suppression of the 
liquor traffic among them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Was not there more whisky sold 
among the Indians and more bootlegging done 11 or 15 years 
ago than there is now? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true, but I undertake to say 
that if we should spend $200,000 it would do the Indians more 
good in the use of that money now for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic among them than in expending millions for them 
in other ways. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
other question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We commenced with $25,000, and 
the appropriation has grown from year to year until they want 
two or three hundred thousand dollars. Where will it end? 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope it will end in the complete suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic among the Indians. 


That answers the gentle- 


Will the gentleman answer an- 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that a 
great many Indians have become citizens of the States and vote 
in prohibition States, and that we are fast eliminating the In- 
dian question and driving out whisky among the Indians with 
the money that we are spending? It seems that the more we 
do the more we are asked to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not; but I wish to say just this, Mr. 
Chairman: This money is expended not in taking the place 
of Indian policemen, is not expended on reservations, but it is 
expended outside of the reservation in the detection of persons 
who sell the liquor. Arresting an Indian and fining or impris- 
oning him does little or nothing toward suppressing the liquor 
traffic. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note that, as 
usual, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is inter- 
ested in this highly important subject. He has Indian reserva- 
tions in his district, and it is an important matter to him. I 
will ask the gentleman if the State of Wisconsin has laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor to Indians? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not. 

Mr. MILLER. The State of Mimesota has very strong laws, 
even stronger than the Federal law, and I was under the 
impression that Wisconsin had. 

Mr. LENROOT. We rely entirely upon the Federal law. 

Mr. MILLER. The point I was about to make is that every 
time we enlarge this we in some way cause the States, re- 
spectively, to relinquish their activity in this regard, and that 
it would not be proper, in my judgment, to increase this to a 
point so that the State will say that the Federal Government is 
going to look after the whole thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. I quite agree with the gentleman in that 
regard. 

Mr. MILLER. The only way that we can take care of. the 
Indians in these matters is to have the active cooperation of 
the State governments, and that we have not had up to this 

e. 
Mr, LENROOT. I think the gentleman is entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of increasing this 
appropriation, and it is about the only appropriation that I 
know of that I am in favor of increasing. A few years ago we 
were making an appropriation, I think, of $25,000, and doing 
the work very well. There was very little drunkenness among 
the Indians, We then increased it to $50,000, then to $75,000, 


and then to $100,000, and now they want to increase it to 
$125,000. While this has been going on various of the States 


have become prohibition States and have prohibited entirely 
the sale of liquor in those States, and then we passed the Webb 
Jaw, which made it unlawful to take liquor into a State con- 
trary to the law of the State. It seems that every move we 
make increases the need of appropriating money to enforce the 
nonsale of liquor to the Indians. I think we ought to prevent 
the sale of liquor to the Indians, yet Arizona has just gone 
dry, and we will need to expend more money next year in 
Arizona, where they can not have saloons, to prevent the sale 
of liquor to the Indians than we did last year when they did 
have saloons. That is no reflection upon the prohibition propo- 
sition, but it indicates, after all, that it is not so very easy 
by legislation to say that men shall not gratify their appetites 
if they have an opportunity. During this time we have dis- 
banded the Indians from tribes and have made them citizens, 
and as fast as we make them citizens, the prohibition against 
the sale of liquor to them still being in existence, we have to 
expend more money to keep them sober. I had supposed that 
citizenship had a sobering influence upon ordinary people, but 
it seems to have an inverse effect upon our Indian citizens, 
The faster they become citizens, the more we need to keep them 
in sober citizenship. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say that the last state- 
ment of the gentleman is an accurate statement, that there is 
very little trouble in enforcing the law in what is known as a 
closed Indian reservation, and the fact that we are opening up 
Indian reservations and towns are being established and white 
people are moving in among the Indians makes it very much 
more difficult to enforce the law as to prohibition than when 
the reservations were closed. So the statement of the gentle- 
man is borne out by the facts. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, or I would not have made it; but it 
also shows that these States which declare for prohibition, even 
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haying a law making it unlawful to take liquor into the States, 
require something more than law to enforce prohibition. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FALCONER. I do not know what they do in the State of 
Arizona, but in the State of Washington the provision of the 
bill was to the effect that prohibition would go into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. This appropriation covers 1916, and the State of 
Washington during 1916 will be no drier than it was in 1914. 

Mr. MANN. If it goes into effect the 1st of January, 1916, 
why will it not be drier during that year? 

Mr. FALCONER. It will after 1916, but we have all of 1915 
to go throngh with it yet. 

Mr. MANN. I did not refer to the State of Washington. 

Mr. FALCONER, How about the State of Arizona? 

Mr. MANN, Arizona is now dry, and the State of Washing- 
ton will be dry theoretically from the ist of January, 1916, and 
this bill covers the first six months of 1916. 

Mr. FOWLER rose. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, before the gentle- 
man from Illinois proceeds I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close. in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the provision that 
it close as to all amendments, as I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask me gentleman 
from Mississippi if he would not accept an amendment making 
it $200,000 instead of $100,000? 

Mr. HARRISON. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. That all debate on the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

8 e I have an amendment that I desire to offer to 

e z 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Washington dđesires'to have 
five minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then T will make it 12 minutes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that there is a 
marked degree of progression among the Indians. Many of 
them are becoming civilized and are given full citizenship in 
a measure equal to that of the white people. I have no doubt 
that where the suppression of intoxicating liquor is enforced 
the Indians have a much better opportunity for the pur- 
poses of improvement than in those localities where the sup- 
pression is not literally enforced. The environments of a man 
have much to do with his progress in life, and as long as the 
Indian is surrounded with these debauching environments he, 
like mankind everywhere, will become more or less contami- 
nated by those influences. It is no argument, Mr. Chairman, 
to say because it takes money to enforce prohibition that pro- 
hibition laws are not desirable. If prohibition laws have a 
tendency to cleanse communities, if such laws give communities 
a better opportunity for a higher civilization, then they are to 
be encouraged, the same as other good laws. I understand 
that there remains only $5,000 unexpended balance out of 
$100,000 appropriated for this purpose in the last bill. That 
being true, Mr. Chairman, I take it that it will require as 
much money to enforce prohibition among the Indians as it has 
heretofore, and in order that the work may not be checked and 
halted, I think this House could do itself no greater honor than 
to appropriate enough money to see that the Indians are pro- 
tected. Mr. Chairman, it is a common practice of gentlemen 
who are opposed to certain measures to urge a condition of ex- 
penditure which has resulted in more or less failure, just as 
these gentlemen who are opposed to prohibition are urging that 
the expenditure of money does not secure prohibition. Neither 
does the expenditure of money prohibit murder, robbery, and 
rape. You could just as well say that you ought not to appro- 
priate money to punish those who commit such vile crimes as 
to say that you should not appropriate money to enforce pro- 
hibition lays. It is the certainty of the enforcement of the 
criminal law that gives society security and protection from the 
criminal, Lou can not carry out this law without appropriat- 
ing enough money to enforce it, and I am in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
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` The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina as a substitute to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mx. WEBB. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, as I understood it, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stated that he was willing 
to accept an amendment making the amount $200,000, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman can not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bryan: Page 4, line 2, add the following: 

“The sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage within 25 miles of 
any Indian reservation is hereby prohibited. Any person violating this 
provision shall be subject to a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one yesr, or both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that this is new legislation, and therefore subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order 
for a moment under the agreement that I should have five 
minutes? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will reserve the point of order 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BRYAN. While the point of order is being reserved I 
want to say just a word in reference to the point of order. 
From the argument of the gentleman from Illinois and from 
others here on the floor the expenditures of the Government for 
the suppression of the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indians is 
being increased from day to day, and I understand under the 
Holman rule any amendment which tends to decrease an 
expenditure is in order. Now, the point may be somewhat specu- 
lative and quite untenable as a parliamentary argument, but the 
prohibiting of the sale of liquor within 25 miles of one of these 
Indian reservations would decrease the expenditure and the ex- 
penses of the Government in enforeing the law on the reservation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the gentleman think it will cost 
more to enforce such a law within a zone of 25 miles of an 
Indian reservation than without it? 

Mr. BRYAN. We are only dealing with the cost on the res- 
eryation, not outside of the Indian reservation, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the chairman of this committee will not do as he 
suggests here and make a point of order against this, although 
it Is new legislation and subject to the point. I think that the 
committee ought to be very glad, inasmuch as, in principle, I 
understand the Democratic Party and some gentlemen over 
there are dry, but only in vote on national prohibition are they 
otherwise. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the gentleman think Congress, if it 
wanted to, has authority to say that a strip of territory 25 miles 
outside of a reservation in a State in which the laws permitted 
the license of the liquor traffic should be dry? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the national sovereignty is sufficient to 
authorize us to protect our own reservations by creating an 
area about them where liquor can not be sold. We have the 
right to prohibit the sale of liquor within the reservations, 
and we have the right to prohibit it on the borders of the 
reservations. 

Mr. MANN. Make it a thousand miles away. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. I would like to make it within a thousand 
miles of the reservation. Let somebody move to amend it by 
making it a thousand miles. Lef some of these “dry” men who 
vote against national prohibition do that; men who are so 
“dry” that you can burn them on the liquor proposition. 
[{Laughter.] When you come in here with an amendment to 
wipe out the traffic in the entire country they vote “damp”; I 
will not say “wet.” You can make it a thousand miles and 


sult me that much better. This committee being an Indian 
Committee, and therefore a “dry” committee, it ought not to 
make a point of order against this amendment, and it ought to 
encourage us in protecting these reservations. At our military 
posts we have the right to create a dry area around the mili- 
tary posts in order to protect the military from the brothels 
and saloons that would gather around the posts, and I think 
this amendment goes to the very heart of the proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to tht gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think the National Govern- 
ment has the authority to prohibit the sale of liquor near a 
military post? 

Mr. BRYAN. I would say “yes” to that. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to know what the authority is. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman is a constitutional lawyer, and 
I understand that under the rules of this House a gentleman 
advocating a constitutional point has the burden placed upon 
him to present the constitutional authority. 

Mr. MANN. It is certain that it can not be done except 
through the State. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the gentleman is wrong about it. If 
we pass it here, I know 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman himself is a great constitutional 
lawyer, and—— 

Mr. BRYAN. I know that if we pass it it will be constitu- 
tional, and if we pass it we shall be doing something substantial. 
I am absolutely safe in taking that position as to constitution- 
ality, for the “if” is a very big “if” in this particular case. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington says that this Committee on Indian Affairs is a “dry” 
committee. What authority has the gentleman for that state- 
ment? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will take as the latest test the roll call that 
we had the other day. 

Mr. HARRISON. They have just brought in a bill that 
reduces the amount to be expended for this service. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman ought to know whether his 
colleagues are dry or wet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS] make the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To relieve distress among Indians and to provide for their care and 
for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, 
and other contagious and infectious diseases, including the purchase of 
vaccine and expense of vaccination, maintenance of hospitals and 
sanatoriums, for incidental and all other expenses for their proper 
conduct and managements, including pay of employees, repairs, im- 
provements, and for necessary expenses of transporting Indian patients 
to and from such hospitals and sanatoriums, and for the correction 
of sanitary defects in Indian homes, $350,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed „000 of the amount herein appropriated may be expended in 
the erection and equipment of new hospitals for the use of Indians; 
and no hospital shall be constructed at a cost to exceed $15,000, in- 
cluding uipment: Provided further, That hereafter the Secretary 
of the Interior shall submit to Congre annually a detailed report 
as to all moneys expended in the erection and maintenance of hospitals 
and sanatorlums as provided for herein. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
would like to offer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee a question? I notice in this appropriation of 
$350,000 it is provided that $90,000 of it is to be used for the 
erection and equipment of new hospitals for the use of the In- 
dians. Where are the new hospitals to be located and used? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is subject to the discretion 
prane Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do you propose to let him expend $90,000 
just where he wants to? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They asked for that amount, and 
it is impossible for us to determine in advance what reservations 
are needing those hospitals the worst. They are acting upon the 
intelligence and information which they get from the inspectors 
out in the field concerning the urgent need of the Indians. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Commissioner of Indian Affairs say 
he needed this money? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. He did not state where he intended to 
bulld the hospitals? 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; that is not necessary. I 
think they have general supervision of the funds, and they 
will build the hospitals where they are most needed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will not make a point of order on 
this paragraph. To my mind this is a very important pro- 
vision for the Indians. It has been demonstrated time and 
time again by reports made by those in authority with reference 
to the Indians that they are suffering from tuberculosis, tra- 
choma, and other diseases of a character that have depopulated 
them very much, and something of this kind is necessary. 
For instance, take trachoma: It is so important that those 
persons suffering from this disease should be separated from 
those who are not afflicted with it that it is very necessary 
that we should have some arrangement of this kind. 

I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi that I do not 
believe that the discretion lodged with the department in this 
matter is being abused. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
is limited so that he can not establish and build and equip a 
hospital at an expense exceeding $15,000. These patients with 
the peculiar disease I speak of, such as trachoma, which is 
infectious, are to be separated from the well persons. It is, 
to my mind, so important that if we must do anything for 
these Indians to prevent blindness and death among them, we 
ought to make some such provision. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs ought, at least in his recom- 
mendation to the committee for this appropriation, state where 
he expects these hospitals to be built and where they are 
needed, so that the committce and the House may know about 
the necessity? 

Mr. FOSTER. That might be so, and yet I think that in a 
matter of this kind, where we have confidence in the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs—which I believe we hayve—he should 
have the discretion of locating these hospitals, after an investi- 
gation, where they will do the Indians the most good. 

I remember when this item was up before that I took some 
little interest in it, because I believed it was one of the most 
important items in this bill then up for consideration. I sub- 
mit to my friend from Mississippi that in view of the conditions 
that exist now among the Indians in reference to these par- 
ticular diseases, such as trachoma and tuberculosis, in which 
the greatest care must be used if we are to stamp out those 
diseases and help the afflicted, we ought to have this appro- 
priation in the bill, permitting the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to establish these hospitals and conduct them in such 
a way that the patients may be properly treated. They can not 
get that treatment while they remain in their homes in the 
condition in which they are, and we can only provide it by 
removing the Indians from their present surroundings. and 
placing them in hospitals, where they can receive proper treat- 
ment needed to stamp out the disease. You can not cure tra- 
choma in any other way. It requires the best care and sani- 
tary conditions to save those people from becoming blind or 
from having diseased eyes as long as they live, and I suggest 
to my friend and earnestly beg of him that he withdraw the 
point of order from this provision and allow it to remain in 
the bill, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, as I remember it, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs brought in separate items for either 
two or three hospitals, and as to this item he asked for an 
appropriation of a Jess amount than we appropriated. My eyes 
do not catch the amount just at this moment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The sum of $300,000 was esti- 
muted for, for relieving distress; $100,000 for correcting sani- 
tary defects in Indian homes, and then there was a specific ap- 
propriation for a hospital at Fort Lapwai, and for the Sac 
and Fox Agency in Iowa, and the committee consolidated all 
of those items, which were separately estimated for, and made 
an appropriation of $300,000 in all. 

Mr. CARTER. So that one hospital will be located at Fort 
Lapwai and the other at the Sac and Fox Agency. I take it 
the commissioner himself is not now able to locate the others, 
and he may not know where to locate all of them until condi- 
tions arise in the future. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice in the report it says that the pro- 
posed hospital in the Choctaw Nation is to cost $50,000. Is 
that one of them? 

Mr. CARTER. The hospital in the Choctaw Nation in Okla- 
homa was built from tribal funds, and was appropriated for 


in the last appropriation. No part of this mo to an 
part of Oklahoma. 25 . Hake r 

Mr. HARRISON. That is not included in this $90,000. 

Mr. CARTER. None of it. 

Mr, SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. How much of this money 
to sectarian institutions? i 

Mr. CARTER. None of it. 

Mr. SISSON. Of this lump sum of $850,000? 

Mr. CARTER. To relieve distress, do you mean? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. None of it goes to sectarian institutions. 

Mr. SISSON. It says: 

Maintenance of hospitals and sanatoriums, for incidental and all 
other expenses for their proper conduct and management, including pay 
of employees— 

And so forth. 

the gentleman know that none of these institutions 
are under sectarian control? 

Mr. CARTER. I am confident that none of them are under 
sectarian control. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit, this refers to 
hospitals that have been established by the Government, 

Mr. CARTER. That is true. We established several of them 
last year. 

Mr. FOSTER. Last year this item was under consideration 
and some of these hospitals were authorized. These are the in- 
stitutions which are now being provided for, as I understand, 
in this bill, and this money goes to those hospitals that are so 
established. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to the gentleman's item, 
but I do not want any of these appropriations to be made for 
the benefit of any school under sectarian control. 

Mr. FOSTER. No part of the money will be so used. 


will be appropriated ` 


Mr. CARTER. This does not go to a school. It goes for 
hospitals. 
Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman is absolutely sure that none 


of this money can or will be paid to any institution under sec- 
tarian control, I will not offer the amendment; but I intended 
to offer an amendment providing that none of this money should 
be paid to any institution under sectarian control. 

Mr. CARTER. This money could not be paid to an institu- 
tion under sectarian control. It is— 

To relieve distress among Indians and to provide for thelr care and 
for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, 
and other contagious and infectious diseases. 

That is done entirely by the service. The only Indian institu- 
tions operated by churches are schools. 

Mr. SISSON. There is nothing in this bill, however, that 
would prevent it, if we make the appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER. I doubt if the comptroller would approve any 
voucher for that purpose. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state frankly to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CARTER. Let me answer the gentleman’s question. I 
doubt if the comptroller would approve of a voucher for an in- 
stitution outside of the regular service, under this language. 

Mr. SISSON. If it appears on its face I am sure he could not 
do it, because there is a statute providing that no money or 
property or anything of value shall be appropriated to sectarian 
institutions of any kind or character. The statute is very 
sweeping, but my information is that in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill somewhere there is perhaps an item under which some 
of the various churches are getting the benefit of some of the 
funds paid to the schools or to hospitals under their control, in 
spite of that statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I want five minutes, 

Mr. HARRISON. We are discussing this under a point of 
order that has been reserved. There is no five-minute limitation 
on that. 

Mr. CARTER. While not required by the rules, we some- 
times discuss these points under the five-minute rule, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman reserved the point of order. 
Does the gentleman from Oklahoma ask for five minutes more? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent that he be permitted to proceed for five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to state to the gentleman that I have 
no objection to his item, provided none of this money is to go 
to any institution under sectarian control. 

Mr. CARTER. I can assure the gentleman that none of it 
will go to such an institution. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not only will none of it be so 
expended, but it can not be so expended under existing law. Not 
a dollar appropriated by the Indian appropriation bill can be so 
expended. The only money that goes to sectarian institutions 
is money belonging to the Indians, which may be expended as 
they desire; money that is due them, that they personally may 
direct the use of, for the education of their children in sec- 
tarian schools. No money appropriated from the Public Treas- 
ury can be so used except in fulfillment of a treaty. 

Mr. SISSON. With the further permission of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, in order that we may get at the truth, as 
I understand, some of the Indian tribes made treaties a num- 
ber of years ago with churches in relation to payment out of 
tribal funds. A statute was passed in 1896—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I think he is mistaken in assuming that there were 
any treaties between Indians and any churches. The gentle 
man is mistaken in that assumption. There is a law that pro- 
vides that no money appropriated out of the Treasury as a 
gratuity can be used in the support or maintenance of sectarian 
schools. 

Mr. SISSON. I am thoroughly familiar with that statute. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say that the only 
money that is used, and that is in accordance with the decision 
of the Supreme Court, is money in the Treasury belonging to 
the Indians under some treaty or agreement. If an individual 
Indian elects to take his share of that money and use it to 
support his child in a sectarian school, he can do it the same 
as the gentleman from Mississippi or I could do if we wanted to 
educate our child in a sectarian school. 

Mr. SISSON. In the debate some years ago, in reference to 
the passage of this statute which the gentleman speaks of, there 
was something said about treaties made a number of years ago, 
when the Indians had tribal governments out in the Dakotas 
and in Oregon and Montana where they made arrangements 
with certain churches—Methodist, Episcopal, and Catholic 
Churehes—to establish certain institutions to which tribes were 
to pay so much for the education of their children. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There may have been some 
such discussion at the time the legislation was passed prohibit- 
ing the use of public money in supporting sectarian schools, but 
it may have been provided that it would not take effect until 
some time in the future, in order that it would not interfere with 
existing contracts, 

Mr. SISSON. Is the gentleman sure that the contracts or 
treaties with the Indians have expired? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not know anything 
about any treaties or agreements between the Indians, but I do 
know that there are no Indian tribes that pay this money; it 
is simply individual Indians that have a share in the funds. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman know how much is paid 
out of the Indian funds to religious institutions? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not recall the amount, 
but my recollection is that it appears in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, showing how much and where it 
is paid. If not in the last report, I am sure it appears in some 
of the reports made heretofore. 

Mr. MANN. I think the only committee of the House that 
reports on the appropriation of money to be paid to sectarian 
institutions is the committee of which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is a member; and, if I recollect right, he is a member 
of the subcommittee that reports the bill that does it. 

Mr. SISSON. I am conscious of that fact, and I have at- 
tacked these items as vigorously as I could and tried to get a 
full investigation. 

Mr. MANN. There is no other committee that reports it. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. MANN. I am. $ 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minois 
[Mr. Foster] may give expert testimony on this item because 
he is a doctor, but at that he has only faintly described the 
deplorable health condition of the Indians. I have traveled over 
several Indian reservations, and it has been my privilege to 
make some close observations of these matters. I am sure 
their state of health is more deplorable than even my good 
friend from Illinois has surmised. Most of us are aware that 
the Indians’ worst afftictions are tuberculosis and trachoma. 
Many of them live in miserably bad ventilated log cabins with 
nothing but mother earth for a floor, and it is a waste of time 
to discuss the conduciveness of such conditions to these two 
dread diseases. 

Last fall I was traveling over an Indian reservation with a 
United States Senator, and we came to an Indian school. As 
we went into the superinfendent’s house we left him engaged in 
conversation with an Indian outside, and when he came in the 


Senator said. What were you talking to that fellow about?” 
The superintendent said, “He brought a child to school which 
has trachoma.” ‘“ What did you do about it,” the Senator in- 
quired. The superintendent replied, “Sent her back home.” 
Then the Senator asked, How many other children has he?” 
“Two at home and one in school,” replied the superintendent. 
“So,” said the Senator, “you have sent this child back to in- 
fect the other children, the father and mother, and probably 
many others on the reservation. Why did you not keep her 
here?” The superintendent answered, “ Because we have no 
hospital.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think all medical authorities agree that 
the best way to cure this disease of trachoma, so prevalent 
among the Indians, and to keep the infection from spreading is 
by segregation. How are you going to segregate without proper 
hospital facilities? If you have a hospital, you may segregate 
trachoma at certain stages and effect a permanent cure. Even 
tuberculosis may be cured in its primary stages and relief given 
to patients in advanced cases if you have hospitals properly 
located. But without hospitals any cure or even improvement 
in the health condition of the Indian, so far as these two dis- 
eases are concerned, is absolutely impossible. Without hospitals 
you are forced to send the infected person back upon the res- 
ervation into the badly ventilated, crowded log cabin to infect 
his sisters, brothers, mother, father, children, and, in fact, all 
other members of the tribe. If there is any matter which is 
important, it is the health of the individual, and if there is any 
necessity which is urgent it is that for hospitals on or near the 
different reservations, where these two maladies can be properly 
treated and alleviated. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi 
will not insist upon his point of order to strike this hospital 
item out, thereby leaving the afflicted Indian in the deplorable 
condition where he can not be segregated, but must die of tuber- 
culosis or become blind from trachoma. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carelina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I notice that in 1914 the ap- 
propriation was $200,000, and there was an unexpended balance 
of $27,608. The current appropriation is $300,000. Has the 
gentleman any information or was any given to the committee 
as to the probability of this money being expended, or will 
there be a relatively large unexpended balance for the fiscal 
year of 1915? 

Mr. CARTER. The committee has reported $165,000, all told, 
less than that requested by the department. As has been 
stated by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE], 
several other items for the health of the Indians were eliminated 
and all items for the care of their health were consolidated in 
this ene item. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was $200,000 in 1914. 

Mr. CARTER. Prior to this time other items had been ear- 
ried in other parts of the bill, which have been eliminated. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Does that account for the in- 
crease from $200,000 to $300,000? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I call attention to the fact 
that under the appropriation for the present year six hospitals 
are being constructed and will be ready for occupancy in July 
next of the fiscal year, and that that will involve an expense 
that we did not have last year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will permit, 
for the purpose of constructing these hospitals this amount 
was increased in the current law—the year 1915—from $200,000 
to $300,000? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It certainly was; yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In the present bill you increase 
that amount still $50,000 more? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
explain that? On line 12, page 4, he will see an item for the cor- 
rection of sanitary defects in Indian homes 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The committee had an esti- 
mate of $100,000, and also a specific appropriation for two 
hospitals, which was not included in the estimate. That refers- 
to this. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then it was a consolidation of 
appropriations rather than an increase for the purpose of con- 
structing hospitals? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is correct. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at all. It was a decrease 
from the estimates, giving them the same amount they had 
last year, assuming that they would erect six additional hos- 
pitals costing not to exceed $15,000 each. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The purpose of the current 
law is to erect these other hospitals at a cost of 815.000 each? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is the intention. 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am merely asking for in- 
formation and had no other purpose in mind. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that there were eliminated from this bill in other items $40,000 
for a hospital at Lapwai, $20,000 for a Sac and Fox hospital, 
and $100,000 for correcting sanitary defects, which makes, in 
all, $165,000. 

Mr. MANN. They eliminated them from the estimates, but 
not from the appropriations. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I was about to ask that ques- 
tion—if that elimination were not made from the estimates and 
not from former appropriations. 

Mr. CARTER. From the estimates; in the bill submitted by 
the department. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This is an increase of $100,000 
over the appropriation for the year 1914? 

Mr. CARTER. Fifty thousand dollars in this item. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. Does the gentleman from Mississippi insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he knows whether or not this fund is reim- 
bursable? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman think it ought to be 
reimbursable? 

Mr. FOSTER. My judgment is that those Indians—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Where they are able? 

Mr. FOSTER. Where they are able, it might properly be 
done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to that part of the paragraph, lines 13 to 17, as follows: 

Provided, That not to exceed $90,000 of the amount herein maple 
priated — be expended in the erection and we oops of new hos- 
pitals for the use of Indians; and no hospital shall constructed at a 
cost to exceed $15,000, including equipment. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman wants to strike out the hos- 
pitals? at 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. The reason why I make this point 
of order is because I believe it is a bad precedent to establish 
for any bureau to be given that broad discretion, to spend money 
even to the amount of $90,000, without first furnishing to the 
House facts that will warrant the expenditure and at least 
an idea where they expect to build these hospitals and how, 
and so forth. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
that this is subject to a point of order, for the reason that it 
limits the amount carried here. It is for $350,000, and this 
only designates how it shall be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman furnish the Chair any 
law which authorizes the erection of these hospitals? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Only in the general Indian law. 
Anything that is necessary for the purpose of their protection 
and welfare would come under the general provisions of the 
original law creating the Indian Bureau, and I think one of the 
most essential features of the bill is that we shall protect the 
health of these Indians by these small hospitals. We guard it 
earefully in line 17 by stating that they shall be constructed 
at a cost of not to exceed $15,000 each. There is no question 
but that we can build hospitals for the purpose of protecting 
them from diseases and providing for their health and comfort, 
but we limit it in line 17 to a cost of $15,000 each. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not regard this proviso as 
a limitation on the appropriation, because it specifically au- 
thorizes the erection of new hospitals at a cost of not to exceed 
$15,000 each. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is a limitation on the 
amount that we propose to give in gross. It is $90,000, and we 
are apportioning out the $90,000 so as to build six hospitals at 
$15,000 each. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I submit to 
«the Chair that the general language of the law that has been 
cited by the gentleman from Texas would not give them author- 
ity, without specific authority of law, to construct hospitals. 
To my mind the language is clearly subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it is subject to the 

It is new legislation. The point of order is 
sustained. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. E 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 13, strike out the figures $350,000” and insert the fig- 
ures 800,000.“ 85 * 


point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Pace of North Carolina) there were—ayes 8, noes 14. oa 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by adding, 
after the word “herein,” in line 21, the following: “ Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior may employ to aid in 
carrying out the provisions of this paragraph physicians who 
have not a civil-service status.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send up his amend- 
ment ?—which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 21, after the word “ herein,” insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may employ to aid in 
carrying out the provisions of paragraph physicians who have not a 
civil-service status.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Would the gentleman object to 
adding the words “in his discretion ” after the word“ may ”? 

Mr. MILLER. I think the word “may” includes, with the 
following words, “in his discretion,” but I haye no objection to 
including them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to haye that language 
added, if the gentleman has no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. I will accept the proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
allowed to modify his amendment. 5 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the amendment by inserting, after the word “may,” in the 
first line, the words “in his discretion,” so that the amendment as 
amended will read: “ Provided further, That the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may, in his discretion,” etc. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment in order that I may have an expression from the mem- 
bers of the committee whether they really want to help the 
Indians. That is all this amounts to. You can appropriate all 
the money in the United States Treasury to suppress trachoma 
and tuberculosis among the Indians in the United States and at 
the same time tie the hands of the administrative officer to spend 
the money only by utilizing the services of civil-service hired 
doctors and you will not have gained a single step of advantage. 
I think that is a pretty fairly strong statement to make. I do 
not know but if I had more emphatic language at my command 
I would use that. I do not know what the attitude of the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs is upon this question, 
because I have never discussed it with him. I know what the 
attitude of other administrative officers has been in times past 
on this proposition. I know the evidence of my own eyes, for 
I have seen on many, many reservations throughout the United 
States evidence that is not open to doubt, not capable of unbe- 
lief. As I have stated before on other occasions, I now repeat, 
the civil-service process secures for the Indian Service phy- 
sicians of one of two classes. Either young men just graduated 
from college, without training and experience and who are not 
at all qualified to handle the highly specialized work of com- 
bating trachoma and tuberculosis, or men who have been out of 
college a reasonable length of time and made a failure in their 
practice. A man of professional education and standing who 
has made a failure of his practice and who has not been able 
to earn a livelihood practicing his profession during a period 
of years in a community is not fit to spend this money and get 
a salary from the United States, at the same time working 
havoc among the Indians. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. If the Indian Office finds it 
needs a physician and advertises for bids for physicians to 
look after the sick Indians and announces it will not pay more 
than $760 per annum, what kind of a doctor do you expect to 
get for that sum? 

Mr. MILLER. We can not expect to get any kind of a doctor, 
and this is as far as they can go now under civil-service rules, 
only it is $720 instead of $760. This is the limit of the amount 
that can be paid except to a physician secured from the civil 
service. This is the kind of doctors they are getting, and I 


Will the gentleman yield 


know whereof I speak. It is just the kind of doctors who will 
spend your $350,000, and I know whereof I speak. You can not 
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get physicians for $720 a year, nor can you get a man fit to do 
this work for $1,000 a year or $1,400, the practical maximum 
under the civil service. Think of hiring a physician capable 
of entering upon this grand humanitarian work and going out 
among the Indians and working for their welfare, as we desire 
this money shall be expended, for $1,000 a year or $720 a year! 
You can not get them and you can never deceive yourself into 
thinking you can get them. I know the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will write and request that this amendment be stricken out 
if we adopt it; but are you trying to protect the Civil Service 
Commission in having a complete control of all branches of 
your Government, or are you really trying to help the Indians? 
You can not do both. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MILLER. I have seen many and many a young man go 
out among the Indians and then remain a short time in a posi- 
tion he did not like, ask for a chance to be transferred, and 
leave, and all the period of time that was spent.there was abso- 
lutely wasted, because he did nothing for the Indians except 
draw his salary. I have seen other physicians of middle life, 
of middle age. I have watched their work, and I knew that 
they were a failure in their profession because they made a 
failure of their work there. I have seen Indians moving along 
with legs broken and twisted, growing in an inhuman and 
grotesque fashion, and a physician sitting down who would not 
so much as bandage them up. That is the class of men you 
get and that is the class of men you will continue to get until 
you permit the Secretary of the Interior to go out and make 
contracts with reputable physicians who are capable of han- 
dling this great scourge. Oh, every once in awhile you can 
lift your hands in horror and get on your knees and pray, if 
you want to, that the terrible scourge of tuberculosis and 
trachoma will fiee from the Indian, and then you come in here 
and tie the hands of your administrative officials so as to make 
it poao for the ravages of these diseases to continue. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the de- 
bate be limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order has been reserved on 
this amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] made the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I reserved it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I indorse the statement made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] in reference to 
the medical treatment that the Indians receive. 

I was very much in hopes that when these hospitals were 
established the care and treatment of the Indian would be im- 
proved. It is true, as stated by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
that you can not get a physician, unless it is some young man 
just starting into practice and wants a little experience, to go 
out and-take charge of one of those places, or else some one who 
has been a failure in the practice. I hope the time will come 
when the medical department of the Indian Service will be 
transferred to the Public Health Service, where I have always 
believed it ought to be. To-day we have scattered through 
different departments of our Government a lot of medical serv- 
ices that ought to be placed under the control of the Public 
Health Service. I do not mean by that that we should estab- 
lish a great public health service, but I do believe you would 
get better work and better service if it were placed in the 
hands of that particular bureau which is looking after that 
kind of work all the time. 

The Indian Commissioner, of course, is limited in the amount 
of money that he can pay to these physicians, and if this re- 
striction is taken away, as the gentleman says, it will permit 
him to employ men who will be able to give better service. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the limitation? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is the amount that he can pay under 
the civil service. I understood that from the statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MANN. Jou should not take all the gentleman's state- 
ments seriously. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the present law fixes the amount that can 
be paid for these physicians—— 

Mr. MANN. The law does not fix it. 

Mr. MILLER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The law does 
fix it. Fourteén hundred dollars is the maximum that can be 
paid in the Indian Service for a physician. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is no such law. 


Mr. FOSTER. I hope my colleague is right in the statement 
that there is no such law as fixes the salary of these physicians. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that I think it is a regulation of the department. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then, the department could get physicians at 


a price commensurate with the service they render. As it is 
now, no physician wants to go out there and work for $60 a 
month any more than a lawyer would go out and look after the 
legal affairs of the Indians at $60 a month. Let us have a 
better service, and let us give these Indians better medical treat- 
ment than they have been having in the past. I am in favor 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Mitzerj]. I am willing to try it. I do not believe it is 
possible to make the conditions any worse than they are how, 
and perhaps if we try it we will find that the conditions will 
be improved. > 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
MILLER], who is so very extreme in his statements that he 
destroys the efficacy of them very often, proposes an amendment 
to the effect that these physicians shall not be under the civil 
service. Why, all the Government officials except those in the 
military service are under the civil service, and the term which 
my friend uses is not known in the law, carrying the meaning 
with which he inserts it in his amendment. If they were not 
under the civil service, they would be under the Army service 
or the Navy service. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. MANN. Yes; for information. 

. MILLER. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
MANN. Well, make it short. 

. MILLER. Is not the language “a civil-service status“ 
of common understanding and knowledge and acceptation? 

Mr. MANN. It is frequently used by gentlemen not familiar 
with the law, but it is not used in the statutes. This is a propo- 
sition to insert it in the statutes, that these people shall not 
have a civil-service status, when that is the only status they 
could have except a military status. 

However, I know what the gentleman wants to get at. He 
wants to provide that they shall not be appointed from the 
eligible list under the civil-service law. That is a matter now 
resting in the hands of the President. The department can ask 
the President any day to take these employees out from the 
classified service. That is the proper term. Then they can be 
appointed as they please. The only limitation on the department 
now is the order of the President putting them in the classified 
service and the amount of the appropriations. They can pay a 
man $100,000 a year, so far as the law is concerned. Of course 
they would not do it. 

Now, the gentleman from Minnesota thinks the only kind of 
physicians they get at this salary is either young men just out 
of college or men who have made a failure of the practice of 
medicine, and my friend and colleague from Illinois [Mr. Fos- 
TER] suggests that it would be better if the Indlans could be 
turned into the hospitals and there receive treatment. Who is 
it that takes care of patients in the hospitals? The internes 
and the nurses—both classes being there to learn, and practi- 
cally without salaries. Who does the most of the work in the 
hospital? If these Indians were put in the hospitals, in the 
ordinary hospitals, they would receive their treatment from the 
interne, who was receiving no salary, or practically no salary, 
and from the nurse, who is receiving no salary, but who is 
learning the business, 

Mr. MILLER. How many internes or nurses would the gen- 
tleman expect there would be in a hospital costing $15.000 for 
construction and equipment? The gentleman knows there 
would be no internes and that most of the work would be done 
by the physician himself. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how many internes there would 
be in those hospitals, but in the great hospitals throughout the 
country, where patients receive much better treatment than 
they would receive in these Indian hospitals, the patients re- 
ceive their care and treatment from the internes, and when 
these internes have had their training in the hospitals they go 
out into the practice. So far as I am concerned, I would rather 
trust them than trust an old practicing physician who has for- 
gotten most of what he learned in his youth and has not kept 
himself up to date. 

It does not require a great amount of knowledge to treat 
tuberculosis. The gentleman says it requires a great physician 
to treat it. The treatment is well enough known not to require 
the administration of a physician at all. It is necessary to 
have some one to make the people afflicted take the treatment 
prescribed. I do not think it is the duty of Congress to inter- 
fere in this matter. If the department wishes to take physi- 
cians outside of the classified service, all that is needed is to 
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recommend that to the President with sufficient force and the 
President under the law has the power to do it. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the gentleman think the President would 
take such action? 

Mr. MANN. I believe he would if the gentleman’s statement 
were correct. 

Mr. MILLER. There is no question about the correctness of 
the statement. i 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman niakes very, extreme state- 
ments sometimes. 

Mr. MILLER. This is an extreme case. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I know the gentleman thinks that 
is so, but the gentleman makes some statements that are so 
extreme that I am satisfied they are beyond the verities, and 
I think some of his other statements are also in error. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman must recognize that there are 
some things beyond the experience of the gentleman from 
Illinois. d 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman always runs into that, 
and I do not pretend to know as much about Indian affairs as 
the gentleman from Minnesota does, yet only a moment ago 
the gentleman insisted that there was a law regulating the 
salaries of physicians. I challenge that statement. I should 
like to see him produce the law. 

Mr. MILLER. I will produce the law, or a rule which has 
the force of law. 

Mr. MANN, A rule which can be changed to-morrow is not 
law. If the department wants to change the rule, they can 
change it. Give the department the reasons, and they probably 
will change it. 

Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman will yield again, I will say 
that I have had this up with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
many times, and upon investigation he has always told me that 
he did not have the authority; that he was compelled by law 
to restrict the appointment to these classes, as I have indicated. 
I also had it up with the Civil Service Commission at one time, 
and they refused to acquiesce in the recommendation. 

Mr. MANN. The Civil Service Commission are not the 
judges. The President is the judge. Let the Indian Depart- 
ment take it to the President. The President will want to do 
what is right and fair about it, and if such a state of facts 
exists as my friend from Minnesota thinks, I believe the Presi- 
dent will take action. But if my friend from Minnesota is over- 
zealous, perhaps the President will not agree with him. I 
make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is open 
to the objection of being legislation, and the point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I have a statement prepared by the 
Indian Office giving a description of the hospitals that are 
being erected upon Indian reservations which I wish to read, 
which is as follows: 

The vps selected to comply with the provisions of the current 
appropriation act for the construction of hospitals to cost not more 
Sibo each ate of simple but substantial frame construction, of the 
pons type, with a two-story central building, flanked by one-story 
yá On the first floor of the central portion are located the dining room 
and kitchen, the latter being provided with a screened porch and 
refrigerator room. 

On the second floor are located four employees’ rooms, a bathroom, 
and a closet for each employee's room. 

In the wings are located 1 locker, bath, and toilet rooms, and 
two wards, with a ha ree of 30 patients, which capacity may be 
increased to 38 by utilizing open porches located at the front of the 
sitting rooms. e front wall of each sitting room is provided with 
Agel and sereened windows in box frames, taking up practically the 
entire front-wall space. 

The wards are of the open ttern and all walls are provided with 
screened and glazed triple-sliding sash and screened and glazed tran- 

ms. 3 
grs steam-heating hobo Pa is provided for each hospital, also drain- 
age and lighting systems. 

The capacity of the proposed hospital in the Choctaw Nation, Okla., 
to cost $50,000, is 80 patients, 20 of whom are to be placed in tent 
houses. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the word “further,” in line 17, on page 4, after the 
word “ Provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 17, after the word “Provided,” strike out the word “fur- 
ther. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


| 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 13, after the “ 350,000,” insert the following: 


“Provided, That where an 8 tribe has to its credit funds in the 
Treasury of the United States, the amounts so expended herefor shall 
be reimbursable therefrom.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
that amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is new legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. It seems to me this amendment is in the 
interest of economy. It will make a saving and a reduction of 
expenditure. It is a retrenchment, because if this money, 
amounting to $350,000, is expended and these Indian tribes 
have funds in the Treasury of the United States to their credit, 
they must reimburse the United States Treasury for the ex- 
penditure here made, and there will be that much saved to the 
Treasury of the Government. It seems to me that the point of 
order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise pro- 
vided for and for other educational and industrial purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, including the support and education of deaf and dumb 
and blind Indian children not to exceed $40,000, $1,440,000: Provided. 
That no part of this appropriation, or any other appropriation prov:ded 
for herein, except appropriations made pursuant to treaties, shall be 
used to educate children of less than one-fourth Indian blood whose 
parents are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein the 
ive and where there are adequate free-school facilities provided an 
the facilities of the Indian schools are needed for pupils of more than 
one-fourth Indian blood: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the support of Indian y and industrial 
schools where specific appropriation is made: Provided further, That 
not more than $50,000 of the amount herein appropriated may be ex- 
pended for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in the public schools. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. I should like to know the object of 
restricting the appropriation for tuition in public schools, limit- 
ing it to $50,000. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman refers to the pro- 
vision in lines 12 to 14, on page 5? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of ‘Texas. It provides that not more than 
$50,000. of the amount herein appropriated may be expended for 
the tuition of Indian children enrolled in the publie schools. 
That is an increase over the amount appropriated last year. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I understand that it is the 
disposition of the committee to favor increasing the education 
of Indian children in the public schools, rather than transport- 
ing them to distant parts of the country to be educated. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the idea, to educate the 
children on the reservations. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
a decrease? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. It is an incrense from $20,000 to $50,000—a 
$30,000 increase. i 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman think that is enough? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is enough for experimental 
purposes. So far the matter is in the experimental stage, and it 
has worked well as far as it has gone. ' 

Mr. FERRIS. The Indians usually allot their lands up and 
down creeks and streams, seeking to get bottom land and tim- 
ber, which are considered more desirable for the Indians. There 
are some neighborhoods where the land is practically all al- 
lotted, and there is not enough taxable land to pay for con- 
ducting public schools at all. Often the white children have 
to pay tuition in addition to the regular school tax. Then and 
in that event, where Indian children can not be sent away—and 
often it is not best to send them away—it would seem to me that 
the commissioner ought to have a larger sum than that to help 
carry along the schools. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is in the experimental stage. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the Indian Commissioner and the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs think this all that is necessary, of course 
I am willing to trust their judgment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should like to say that the 
comptroller has held that no part of the money that we are 
proposing to appropriate can be used to pay for the tuition of 
any child who is under the law of the State in which he resides 
permitted to attend the public schools, and that it can only be 
used for paying the tuition of such Indian children as may be- 
long to some tribe where the parents have not. received their 
allotments or are not citizens: of the United States and not tax- 


I make a point of order against 


So this is an increase and not 
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payers. I have in my hand an opinion rendered by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury in which he so decides, and I thought 
perhaps the gentleman from Oklahoma would be interested in 
knowing about it, and that no part of this appropriation can 
be used to pay the tuition of Indian children who can be ad- 
mitted to public schools. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was not aware of that decision mentioned 
by the gentleman from South Dakota; but, if that is true, not 
a penny of this appropriation can be used in my State. The 
statute admitting my State to the Union provided that all full 
citizens could exercise every function of a citizen.. This would 
be of no help to us at all, It would seem to me that this pro- 
vision ought to be broadened so as to authorize or allow the 
commissioner to expend some of the fund in meritorious cases. 
For instance, there is a tribe of Indians in Oklahoma that have 
allotted money on deposit, and who really have more money 
than the white settlers. They live in an allotted community 
where they have allotted lands up and down the stream and do 
not have any taxable property to maintain any school. The 
children who do not go to tribal schools away from home do 
hot get any education at all. . 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
if children who are allowed to attend the public schools are not 
allowed tuition out of this appropriation? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say that it came to my 
notice that the comptroller made this decision, and I wrote to 
the Indian Office to know what State there was that had a law 
prohibiting Indian children from attending the public schools, 
and in his reply he says: ; 

You also request to be advised if in any State children of Indian citi- 
zens are prohibited from attending public schools. Attorney General 
D. M. Kelly, of Montana, in his letter to the office of February 21, 1914, 
quotes the law of Montana as follows: 

“All school moneys apportioned by county superintendents of common 
schools shall be apportioned to the several districts in proportion to the 
number of school census children between six and twenty-one years o 
age, as shown by the returns of the district clerk for the next preceding 
school census: ided, That Indian children, who are not living under 
the guardianship of white persons, shall not be included in the appor- 
tlonment list unless the parents thereof are citizens of the United States 
or have taken land under the allotment and severalty act of Congress 
and have severed their tribal relations.” 

After discussing this law he concludes his letter as follows: 


„It occurs to me that, in view of the Federal legislation upon the 
subject (Secs. 2071 et seq. Rev. Stat. of the U. S.), it was never in- 
tended to impose upon the State the burden of educating Indians so long 
as they remained wards of the general Government, hence I conclude 
that only such Indians as have the status of those mentioned in our 
school law, supra, may be enrolled as students in our public schools.” 

As far as the office is aware, Montana is the only State that has 
questioned the right of children of citizen Indians to attend public 
schools on the same terms as white children. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And receive a portion of this 
fund. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The children of an Indian 
who is a citizen can go to a public school, and they receive 
tuition from the appropriation carried in this bill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is what the comptroller 
says, that Montana is the only State that has questioned the 
right of Indians to attend school on the same terms as white 
children. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the 
last two words. I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota a question. Is there anywhere in this bill an item ap- 
propriating money for the education of Indians in the public 
schools or common schools of any State? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes; there is an item that 
appropriates money for public schools in the State of Okla- 
homa of, I think, $275,000. It has been carried in the biil for 
a number of years. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
tribe? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. No; that is an appropristion 
made from the General Treasury, the same as what is appro- 
priated by the item in the bill now being considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the only instance? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is the only one I recall. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman think that money 
ought to be appropriated out of the Federal Treasury to assist 
the common schools of any State? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is a question that I 
do not care to discuss at this time. 

Mr. MANN. We tried to knock it out a number of years ago, 
but the gentleman from Mississippi voted for it. j 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. ; k i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The tribe of Indians living in 
my own State are not taxpayers. That is, their lands are not 
taxed under the laws of the State; they are still held in trust 


That is out of the funds of the Indian 


by the Government. The schools on the reservation are main- 
tained and paid for by white people who have bought Indian 
lands. So the whole burden of the support of the public schools 
rests on the white people. There is a provision no doubt some- 
where in the bill providing for the payment of tuition of Indian 
children that attend these public schools. The tuition rate is 
very small and does not begin to pay the pro rata share of the 
Indian of the cost of his schooling, but some way and somehow 
the Indian Department is able to pay the tuition of the Indian 
children who attend the public schools supported entirely by 
the white people, and it is proper that the bill should carry an 
appropriation for the education of Indian children in the public 
schools where the Indian pays no tax. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this item of $1,440,000 for the 
support of the Indian day and industrial schools presents an 
interesting proposition. Under the act of March 3, 1887, the 
Secretary of the Interior is required to make annually a report 
of the expenditures of this money, and this year he has made 
such a report, found in House Document 1285, submitted to the 
House on December 7. I find from that report, for instance, 
and the report is required to give the manner and for what pur- 
poses the general educational fund for the preceding fiscal year 
has been expended, the number and kind of schoolhouses 
erected, their cost, as well as the cost of repairs, the names of 
every teacher employed and compensation allowed, the location 
of each school, and the average attendance of each school. 

I find, for instance, that at the Camp Verde day school, lo- 
cated at Camp Verde, Ariz., the average attendance of pupils 
was 25; that Mary Noyes is the name of the teacher, who 
receives a salary of $720 a year, while the total expenses of the 
school amounted to $2,871.95. 

The teacher of these few pupils receives a salary of $721 a 
year, but where the rest of the $2,871.95 goes I do not know. 
It looks like a rather large sum for the expenses of the school— 
for janitor service, fuel, light, heating, and anything else of that 
sort. At the Canyon Day School, at Fort Apache, there are 38 
pupils in attendance. Mr. Schriver is the teacher, at a salary 
of $780, and yet the total expense of this Fort Apache day school 
is $4,206.58. At the Havasupai Day School, at Supai, Ariz., 
there are 32 pupils in average daily attendance, and Miss West, 
the teacher, receives a salary of $720. Yet while the total ex- 
pense of that school is $3,655.72, the teacher gets but $720. I 
might go through the whole list of these, but I will not take 
the time to do so. I desire, however, to call attention to the 
one which I think takes the cake. That is the Soboba School, 
at San Jacinto, Cal. There is an average daily attendance there 
of 10 pupils, and Miss May Stanley, teacher, receives a salary 
of $900 a year for teaching that school. The total expense of the 
school is $8,995.25. 

Mr. GARNER. How much per student? 

Mr. MANN. A little over $800 per student. Of course it 
would be far cheaper to pick up these Indians and send them 
to Harvard or Vassar. I would like to have some distinguished 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs who knows all about 
this explain just what this money is expended for. Of course I 
suppose there is some explanation. i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What case is that? 

Mr. MANN. The Soboba Day School. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. l 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Of course all of the information I have is the 
information contained in the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, which is supposed to give accurately the expenses of 
these schools paid out of this appropriation. $ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On page 8 the gentleman will 
find the item. Five thousand five hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars are paid out for wages and salaries. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I will read the items, if that will satisfy 
the gentleman. In salaries, wages, and so forth, at this school 
the amount paid out is $5.587.66. What the “etc.” is, I do 
not know. Does the gentleman? For traveling expenses, 
$318.60; for heat, light, and power services, $253.73; for com- 
munication service, $30.50; for subsistence, supplies, $265.71; 
for dry goods, wearing apparel, and so forth. $38.97; for for- 
‘age—forage for pupils!—$276.94; for fuel, illuminants, lubri- 
cants, and so forth, $549.07; for educational supplies—they do 
not require much for educational supplies—$15.68 [laughtér] ; 
for equipment, material, and so forth, $1.340.31; and for miscel- 
laneous, $49.96, making a total of $8,995.25. And it is paid out 
of this appropriation for support of day and industrial schools, 

Mr. GARNER. Is that appropriation made in a lump sum? 


‘Mr. MANN. Tes. 

Mr. GARNER. Who is responsible for the appropriation of 
this lump sum? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know who is responsible, and I do not 
say that there is no explanation of this; but it certainly is not 
given in the annual report which the Secretary is required to 
make and does make to Congress. Í 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is an industrial school. 

Mr. MANN. Ten pupils at an industrial school at a total 
cost of 88.995. i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is just being started. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be better to -lose it up? Since 
when did it become profitable for us, if the gentleman be cor- 
rect, and I doubt that, to maintain an industrial school for 

10 pupils at an expense of $9,000 a year? I say that probably 
they can make an explanation, but if it be the fact, as is 
suggested by the gentleman from Texas in charge of the bill, 
that they are paying $9,000 a year for teaching 10 pupils in an 
industrial school, then they better shift them somewhere else 
and provide for better education. Here is a lump-sum appro- 
priation. That is one thing. There are a whole lot of these 
items in this report. I have read only four of them, although 
I think, possibly I have read the one that is the most striking. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Considering the statement the gentleman has 
just made with reference to one school, would not the Congress 
be safe in reducing this appropriation $100,000, and seeing ff 
they zan not take care of it a little more economically? ; 

Mr. MANN. I do not undertake to say that. I do not draw 
my conclusions simply by reading a part of a thing until I get 
the full information. I do not know whether the committee 
would have full information in reference to this, but this is 
all of the information that I get from the report, and I think 
possibly that even calling attention to it In this way will pro- 
vide further information in the future, so that we will know 
more about it; but I am sure that Mr. Secretary Lane would 
not for a moment think of maintaining an industrial school at 
an expense of $0,000 a year to take care of 10 pupils. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I desire to correct the statement I 
made a moment ago, and I would like the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. I called the gentleman's 
attention to a decision of the comptroller and stated the sub- 
stance of it, basing what I said upon the statement made in the 
report of the commissioner for the last fiscal year, on page 6, as 
follows: i 

Until recently the office paid tuition in order to procure the enroll- 
e e 
Comptroller of the Treasury, in a decision of October 22, 1913, ruled 
that the Federal Government was not authorized to pay tuition of Indian 
children legally entitled to attend the State public schools. 

When I made the statement that I did and quoted from the 
commissioner's letter, I had not finished the reading of the letter 
which had just been handed to me, Since making the statement 
I have read the letter in full, and I now wish to read from it as 
follows: $ - ` 

You also request to be advised if the decision of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury referred to on page 6 of my annual report, which pro- 
hibited. the payment of tuition of Indian children in publie schools 
where the State law entitled them te attend, would prevent the carping 
Into effect of the appropriation pores to aid the common schools o 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. The decision referred to was 
that of October 22, 1913, wherein the comptroller sald : 

Contracts covering tuition of Indian pupils in a form like the con- 
tract considered in the decision of August 19, 1913, when made with 
reference to Indian children residing in States whose laws give them 
the full and free vilege of attending the public schools without refer- 
ence to whether their parents pay taxes and whether or not the Gen- 
eral Government pays something for their schooling, do at as pointed 
out in said decision, involve 1 and sufficient consideration for 
the payment by the United Sta of ‘tuition fees on their account. 
Under such contracts the school authorities neither give nor agree to 
give anything in return for the money paid or to be paid them by the 

vernment. Such contracts, covering ‘tuition’ of Indian children in 
California or any other State where such children are entitled by law 
to all the school Siar e that other children have, povran as they 
do, for the turnih mg of nothing that would not be furnished just the 
same if such contracts were not made, have no legal consideration to 
support them and are therefore unauthorized.” 

n order to obviate the difficulty presented by this decision a special 
rovision was Inserted in the — pro ng for the — 1 of 
ndian schools for the fisen] year ending June „ 1915 (Public—No. 
160, 63d Cong., p. 3), as follows: “That not more than $20,000 of the 

amount herein appropriated may be expended for the tuition of Indian 
children enroll in public schools.” 

e Comptroller of the Treasury in a later decision of September 19. 
1914, said that this appropriation was available for the purpose stated 
“in the discretion” of the Department ef the Interior. i 

The office has assumed that contracts for the payment of tuition of 
Indian children in public schools to be paid from this fund would be 
legal and not subject to the comptrolier’s decision above of 
October 22, 1913, wherein he held such contracts 
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proved 
are used in the disbursing of this fund. $ 


It will appear by this statement of the commissioner that the 


language inserted in the appropriation bill for this fiscal year, 


providing that a portion of the appropriation may be expended 
for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in public schools has 
resulted in a decision by the Comptroller of the Treasury on 

r 19. 1914, changing his decision of August 19. 1913, 
and holding that it is within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior to use the money for that purpose. I make this 
statement to correct what I said before, in order that no one will 
be misled in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if the last clause, line 24, page 4, begin- 
ning with the word “including,” would not be better English 
if it were made to read this way: “Including not to exceed 
$40,000 for the support and education of deaf and dumb and 
blind Indian children“? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman will find it in 
line 1 up here. 

Mr. COOPER. As it is now it ought to be stricken out, for 
it is not good English the way it reads now. 

Mr. MANN. They had the word “for” in last year, and it 
ought to be in now. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection. 

Mr..COOPER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. The language does not read well as it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 1, strike out the words and figures not to exceed 
$40,000," and on page 4, line 24, after the word “ including,” insert 
the words and figures “ not to exceed $40,000 for.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


chargeable with the cost of hea 
the same place: Provided further. at the amount so expended for 
agency purposes shall not be included in the maximum amounts for 
. EENI of employees preseribed by section 1, act of August 24, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this paragraph. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
in reference to line 17, page 5, where it says, and for the pur- 
chase of land necessary for school and agency purposes? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman make the 
point of order on the purchase of land necessary? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I hope the gentleman will not do 
that. It is subject to a point of order; I will admit that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was going to ask the gentleman, however, 
in the hearings what facts were presented to the committee 
about public schools and agency purposes that necessitated their 
having more land. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, I will state this: Very often 
these school reservations are made near a town, and it becomes 
necessary to open up roads from the towns and streets into the 
land occupied by these Indian reservations, schools, and so 
forth; and very often when they enlarge the schools they do not. 
have sufficient room for the houses, hospitals, dormitories, and 
so forth, necessary. s 

Mr. HARRISON. What statement did the commissioner 
make in reference to the need for this land? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is left in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to determine as to how much they will purchase, but 
they said in some instances they have to purchase additional 
land which is necessary, but it is never more than a few acres, 
and in most instances not more than half an acre. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman recall any instances 
that the commissioner stated the procurement of land for this 
purpose was necessary? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the hearings will show 
as to that, if the gentleman will look at them. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just asking the gentleman because 


at 


I was sure the gentleman had the information. 


1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman insists on his 
point of order it will have to go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi in- 
sist on his point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against lines 17, 18, and 19, which read: 

And for the purchase of lands necessary for school and agency pur- 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. , Mr. Chairman, I admit the point. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction, lease, purchase, repair, and improyement of school 
and agency buildin; including sewer, water, and lighting systems in 
connection therewith. and for the purchase of lands necessary for school 
and agency purposes, S400090: ovided, That the Secretary of the 
Interlor is authorized to allow employees in the Indian Service, who 
are furnished quarters, necessary heat and light for such quarters with- 
out charge, such heat and light to be paid for out of the fund charge- 
able with the cost of heating and lighting other buildings at the same 
place: Provided further, That the amount so expended for agency pur- 
poses shall not be included in the maximum amounts for compensation 
of employees p by section 1, act of August 24, 1912. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. At the bottom of the proviso in this paragraph is the 
language: 

Provided further, That the amount so expended for agency purposes 
shall not be included in the maximum amount for compensation of em- 
ployees prescribed by section 1, act of August 24, 1912. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What is the gentleman reading 
from? 

Mr. MANN. From the bill, because there is no such thing as 
the act referred to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
gentleman raises? 

Mr. MANN. I just called attention to the sloppy way of 
getting up the bill. It refers to the compensation provided for 
in section 1 of a certain act, but there is no such compensation 
covering those employees, but there is a reference about some 
other employees and some other act. That is all there is to it. 
It is not the fault of the committee; that is the way the esti- 
mates are sent down, I sup; 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
the old bill. 

Mr. MANN, 
correct or not. 
committee have. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That last remark is gratuitous. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, they would not have kept it in there 
if they had. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian and 
public schools, and for placing school pup, 8, with the consent of their 

rents, under the care and control of white families qualified to give 

hem moral, industrial, and educational training, $72,000: Provided, 
That not exceeding $5,000 of this sum may be used for obtaining 
remunerative employment for Indian youths and, when necessary, for 
payment of transportation and other expenses to their places of em- 
ployment. The provisions of this section shall also apply to native 
pupils of school age under 21 years of age brought from Alaska. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this paragraph. I desire to get some information from the 
chairman of the committee. In line 8, page 6, it reads: 


Provided, That not exceeding $5,000 of this sum may be used for ob- 

8 remunerative employment for Indian youths and, when neces- 
sary, for payment of transportation and other expenses to their places 
of employment. 
Has it always been the policy of the committee to appropriate 
money to pay the transportation of these Indian youths to 
schools and from schools and to places of employment, and 20 
appropriate money to get them a job? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That has been done for a number 
of years around industrial schools, in the Phoenix School, Car- 
lisle, and numerous others, where the superintendents of those 
schools for a number of years have looked out for the employ- 
ment of these girls and boys in their schools. The girls are 
hired out, or hire themselves out. The superintendents see that 
they make good, and see that they are in the hands of proper 
employers, and that they attend to their ordinary duties as 
cooks, laborers, and so forth, right along the lines of the indus- 
trial school which they have just attended. 

The young men are hired out among the farmers. Some of 
them have been trained as blacksmiths and tailors and shoe- 
makers, and all that, and places are sought for those, and six 
months’ employment at times is given to them. It is a great 
advantage to the pupils to mix them among the white people 
throughout the country, and it is a great advantage to the 
Indian Service. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand from this paragraph that 
the Government has persons employed to go around and collect 


Now, what is the question the 


We followed the estimates and 


Without ever looking to see whether they were 
I had more curiosity than the gentleman or his 
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these Indian youths and encourage them to get remunerative 
jobs with white families? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the duty of the superin- 
tendents and the teachers. 
ae HARRISON. How many persons are employed to do 

s 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. You will find that in the hearings. 
There are several hundred pupils placed that way every year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the gentleman give me any idea at all 
as to how many are employed? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have been told that about 100 
are employed in the Carlisle School and not so many in the 
school at Phoenix. That is true at Chilocco and at other places. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think the gentleman understood 
my question. Does the Indian Service have persons employed 
to go all through the United States and even up to Alaska— 
because this provision extends to Alaska—and collect young 
Indians and carry them to the schools and-then take them away 
from the schools and then get them remunerative employment 
in families? 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I understand the teachers of the 
schools during the vacation look out for the pupils, for their 
vacation next year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, the Government has no persons 
employed for that particular service? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Not especially. 

Mr. HARRISON. If they have not any persons particularly 
employed for that special work, then the teachers do that work, 
and they are provided for in other appropriations in this bill, 
are they not? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As to that, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], who can best answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr, CARTER. They have a regular office in the Indian 
Bureau called the Indian Employment Bureau, with an edu- 
cated Indian at the head of it, and it is his business to look 
after the interests of Indian employees in the Indian Service 
and after the employment of Indian people. I assume that 
part of the money carried in this item is for the purpose of get- 
ting employment for children when they have finished their 
courses at the industrial schools, and that these schools have 
persons employed for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. But, from the reading of it, it looks as 
though the Government collected and transported these children 
to the Indian schools and public schools, as well as transported 
them from the Indian schools and public schools. 

Mr. CARTER. It says, “ For collection and transportation of 
pupils to and from Indian and public schools.” That is one 
proposition. And then there is another, “and for placing school 
pupils, with the consent of their parents, under the care and 
eontrol of white families qualified to give them moral, indus- 
trial, and educational training.” That is another proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The transportation applies to the Indians 
when they go to and from school? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Then there is the provision made for the man 
who looks after getting them employment when they complete 
their school courses. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, in this bureau that the gentleman 
speaks of, there are persons employed whose Guty it is to go 
throughout the country and collect the Indian children who are 
sent to these industrial schools? ; 

Mr. CARTER. Not in the bureau. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, who does that service? 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman ask who sends the chil- 
dren to school? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr, CARTER. I think the superintendents on the reserva- 
tions mostly look after that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice the last clause in this paragraph 
states— 

That the provisions of this section shall also apply to native pupils 
of school age under 21 years of age brought from Alaska. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Government, under this appro- 
priation, bring these youths from Alaska down to the various 
places in the United States and get them employment? 

Mr. CARTER. They do. 

Mr. MANN. They put them in the side shows. [Laughter.] 

Mr, HARRISON. How many cases does the gentleman recall 
where that has been done? 

Mr. CARTER. I have seen several Alaskan pupils in the 
schools. 
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That is 


pretty expensive, is it not? 
Mr. CARTER. Yes; I should judge it is quite expensive. 


Mr. HARRISON. 


Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman really thinks that this ap- 
propriation ought to stay in the bill, does he? 

Mr. CARTER. I voted to report it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska Ir. 
SrerHENs] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Cartes] if any of this $72,000 for trans- 
porting pupils to schools is used for transporting pupils from 
Nebraska, for example, to the Carlisle Indian School, in Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. CARTER. If any of them are there, it is. 

Mr. STEPHENS ef Nebraska. A great many of them are 
there. I notice that this bill carries an appropriation. of $189 
per capita for the Carlisle Indian School pupils and $160 per 
capita for pupils at the Genoa Indian School in Nebraska, and 
many of our Nebraska Indian children are now in Carlisle. 
Does the gentleman believe that practice ought to be continued? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not believe so, if your school in Nebraska 
can accommodate them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The Nebraska school has 
capacity for 400 children, and the committee has provided for a 
capacity of 375 children and it has appropriated $160 per 
capita. 

Now, then, it would seem to me that this transportation of 
pupils from Nebraska to Pennsylvania ought to be stopped, 
and that the Nebraska Indian children that are to be educated 
should be compelled to go to the Nebraska institution. Does the 
gentleman know of any way whereby that can be brought about? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, if your schools cost less per capita I 
think certainly the Nebraska schools should be filled before the 
charge of transportation across the country is paid to another 
school several hundred miles away. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The Assistant Commissioner 
of the Indian Department requested that an appropriation for 
400 pupils should be made for the Genoa school. They have an 
enrollment of 395, but the committee has recommended an 
appropriation for only 875 and it has appropriated only $160 
per capita, whereas the standard originally fixed by law, I 
believe, was $170 per capita. 

Mr. CARTER. We have provided all you asked for per 
capita. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That may be; but the super- 
intendent asked for 400 pupils; and you appropriated for only 
875, and are continuing to send Nebraska children to Pennsyl- 
vania to school. 

The point that I am making, and the point that should be takeu 
into account in the distribution of the appropriation for these 
Indian children, should be their location and the economy of 
placing them in the various schools throughout the country. 
Certainly it would be much better to educate the Nebraska 
Indian children in the Nebraska school, and I believe that is the 
policy of the committee, and I am sure that in this particular 
case the committee made a mistake. I will call their attention 
to it later on. But the particular thing that I wanted to call 
to the attention of the gentleman from Oklahoma is whether or 
not these pupils were transported there, and if so, whether. it 
was against good policy? I believe the gentleman agrees with 
me that it is not good policy to ship these children to 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARTER. I believe it is the best policy to educate the 
Indian child at a point near home, even from many standpoints 
other than that of economics. I note from the report on the 
Genoa Schoo] that-the average attendance at that school last 
year was only 340. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And the enrollment was 395. 

Mr. CARTER. And the enrollment 397. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And that the capacity of the 
school is 400, and the commissioner recommended’ 400. 

Mr. CARTER. I presume the committee cut this down be- 
cause the average attendance last year was less than we had 
appropriated for. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. My thought was that the com- 
mittee had undoubtedly overlooked the fact that these children 
had been sent to Pennsylvania to be educated; and that when 
attention was called to it it might be corrected. 

Mr. CARTER. No; we had not overlooked that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

All moneys a school purposes dians 
may be peor “4 N ——.—.— as pe — ca 5 tor 
the annual support and education of any one pupil In any school. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that paragraph. I will reserve it if the gentleman wants to 
say anything. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Pace of North Carolina). The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi reserves the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That was a matter that the de- 
partment was yery anxious to get into the bill, but I concede 
that it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that we recur to the paragraph on page 4 with respect to re- 
lieving distress among the Indians,” for the purpose of offering 
an amendment that the Chair has just passed on by sustaining 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS] that I think ought to be given more consideration. 
I feel sure that the decision was given too hastily, and it is so 
important a ruling that I think probably it ought to be given 
more consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to recur to page 4, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I shall have to object, for the 
reason that I desire to get through with the bill, and then 
recur to such points as any gentleman may desire. 

Sot CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas at this time 
objects. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman reserve that just a 
moment? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I ask it is that this pre- 
sents the same question that will be presented probably several 
times in the consideration of this bill. For that reason I should 
like to have the matter settled now. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The next time it comes up 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Chair was wrong in his ruling. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The next time it comes up I am 
willing to have it considered, if the two are on all fours, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 


For the purposes of preserving living and wing timber on Indian 
reservations and allotments, es to educate Indians in the proper care 
of forests; for the employment of suitable persons as matrons to teach 
Indian women and girls housekeeping and other household duties, for 
necessary traveling expenses of such matrons; and for furnishing neces- 
sary equipments and supplies and renting quarters for them where 
porat: for the conda £ ents on Indian school or 


the employment of practical farmers st en, addition to the 
agency and school farmers now employed; for traveling ex- 
of such farmers st and for furn ry 


ervation in W 
the amount herein appropriated may be used to conduct riments on 
Indian school or agency farms to test the possibilities of soil and cli- 
mate in the cultivation of trees, cotton, grains, vegetables, and fruits: 
Pr ed also, That the amounts to matrons, foresters, farmers, 
and ali net be included within the limi- 
tation on salaries compensation of employees contained in the act 
of August 24, 1912. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi reseryes 
a point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
if part ef this appropriation is to be used in the work in con- 
junction with the appropriation further on to provide 20 auto- 
mobiles to go around and assist in preserving the forests? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is a separate item, but of 
course will be used for the same work. 

Mr. MANN. It provides for 20 new ones. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do they need 20 new automobiles to help 
preserve the forests? - 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is for the entire Indian 
Service, for which they are spending all the millions of dollars 
appropriated in this bill, and we considered that transportation 
by automobile in many instances will be cheaper than by any 
other means. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make a point of order on this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the entire paragraph? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. The point of order is that at the bottom of 


this. paragraph there is new legislation. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In what respect? 

Mr. HARRISON. In the proyiso— 

Provided aise, That the amoun resters, farmers, 
and stockmen rein provided re regen ap tag es within the 
limitation on salaries and compensation of employees contained in the 
act of August 24, 1912. 

That is a change of existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the language just read by the Clerk the 
gentleman makes a point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do you make it to the whole paragraph? 

Mr. HARRISON. I make it to the whole paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the last provision is new 
law. If the gentleman will move to strike it out, I shall have 
no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I make the point of order against the 
entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, T offer the whole 
paragraph, with the exception of the last proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as. follows: $ 


Amend, on pages 6 and 7, by inserting the matter in the bill from the 
N of e 19 on page 6 to the word “fruits” Im line 16 on 
page 7. 


Mr. MANN. I call the attention of my friend from Missis- 
sippi to the fact that the last proviso refers to a limitation on 
salaries and compensation of employees contained in the act of 
August 24, 1912. There is no limitation on salaries contained 
in that act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. The 
gentleman can address himself to that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will address myself to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, when the last 
Indian bill was under consideration I assisted in an effort to 
strike out the pay of a special Indian commissioner on the 
ground that he had not within the memory of man visited the 
States of Oregon and Washington, where there are a large 
number of tribes of Indians. I am not going to object to this 
item for the pay of teachers. and special instructors in regard to 
forest trees, cotton, grains, vegetables, and fruits, although I 
do hope some of them will visit Washington and Oregon and 
give our Indians some instruction. Of course we have no cot- 
ton, but I have 19 tribes of Indians in the district I have the 
honor to represent. They are badly in need of all kinds ef in- 
struction as to how to make a living except in the matter of fish- 
ing. A great many are sick. One of these special Indian con- 
missioners or inspectors visited the State as a result of a state- 
ment made on the floer, and his first reco tion was that 
they should have a doctor; that he was badly needed. Forty or 
more of these Indians were dying from tuberculesis. An ad- 
vertisement was put out for a doctor for the Queniult In- 
dian Reservation, the pay not to exceed $720 a year. The 
nearest place that a doctor could live would be 40 miles away, 
and he would have to pay his own expenses of travel. As a 
result no one has asked for that position as docter. The In- 
dians have had to struggle along without medical assistance. I 
make this suggestion in hope that some of these Indian officials 
will visit that part of the country. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, does the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] seriously insist upon 
his point of order that he has made as to that part of the para- 
graph that has gone out? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was not aware of the truth of the fact 
that has been stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
that the proviso in language was wrong. I took it from the 
committee’s language that there was a limitation in the act of 
August 24, 1912, but if it does not change existing law I am 
willing to withdraw the point of order that was sustained. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that the act of 1897 fixes the amount that may be expended at 
an Indian agency for salaries and compensation of the em- 
ployees. Now, unless we do make this appropriation available 
beyond that limit by putting in the proviso you might as well 
not make the appropriation. In a moment I will have the act 
of 1897, which limits the amount that may be expended at any 
agency. If the gentleman is willing to let the appropriation be 
made, he ought to consent to the proviso against which he 


has made the point of order. I do not think the gentleman de- 


sires to be captious. 
ore HARRISON. Not a bit; it struck me it was a change of 
ry. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It has nothing to: do with a 
change of salary. It simply provides, in the Indian Service, 
where we are conducting industrial work, for farming, care 
of timber, matrons, and teaching the Indians to become 
self-supporting. It is absolutely necessary that we have a 
larger number of employees than we had when there was noth- 
ing to do at an agency except to keep track of the Indians and 
issue them rations at stated intervals. This has to do with the 
farmers, looking after the timber, the matrons, and the em- 
ployees that do the real work of instructing the Indians. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, in view of what the gentle- 
man from South Dakota has just said, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my point of order made to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his point or order. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi has made a point of order and the Chair 
has sustained it. I suggest that the proper way is to reoffer the 
paragraph. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair was about to suggest to the 
gentleman from Texas that in offering his amendment he in- 
clude the entire paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas modifies his 
amendment by including the paragraph beginning on line 19, 
page 6, and ending on line 21, page T. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the language which it is now pro- 
posed to insert reads: 

Provided also, That the amounts paid to matrons, foresters, farmers, 
and stockmen herein provided for shall not be included within the 
Umitation on salaries: and compensation: of employees contained in the 
act of August 24, 1912, 

The only thing in the act of August 24, 1912, on the subject is 
this: 


Provided also, That the amounts pald to the matrons, farmers, and 
stoeckmen herein provided for shall not be included within the limitation 
na salary and compensation of employees: contained in the act of June 7, 


So that this is not a limitation at all. Now all this bill pro- 
vides is that the sum carried in this bill shall not be included in 
the limitation of the act of August 24. 1912. There is no limita- 
tion in the act of August 24, 1912. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In line 17 you will see that the 
word “forester” has been added, and that is the reason why 
this has been put in. 

Mr. MANN. That makes. no: difference; there is no limitation 
in the act of 1912. That act provides that that act shall not be 
covered by the limitation of the act of June 7, 1897. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The act of June 7, 1897, reads 
as follows: 

Hereafter not more than $10,000 shall be paid in any one year for 
salaries or compensation for employees 5 employed at any one 
agency for its conduct and management, and the number and kind of 
employees at each agency shall be prescribed by the of the 
Interior, and none other shall be employed. 

‘Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Texas to change the date mentioned in his amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I move to amend 
my amendment so as to strike out the words “act of August 
24, 1912.“ and insert “June 7. 1897.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

80 
August 24, 112. Oy Here = June f. 1857. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, on line 10, page 7, is the 
provision: “ Provided, That the foregoing shall not, as to tim- 
ber, apply to the Menominee Indian Reservation in Wisconsin.” 
Why is that provision necessary? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Because there is a separate act 
controlling the timber of these Indians. 

Mr. HARRISON. It applies solely to that reservation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to return to line 3, on page 6, for the purpose 
of inserting the words “June 7, 1897,“ in lieu of the words 
“August 24, 1912.” 


20 and 21 the words 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to return to line 3, page 6, for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: z A 

Amend, on 6, Une 3. striking out “August 24, 1912,” an 
inserting in neu thereof S 1 1807.5 * 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask why that is offered? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is exactly the same prop- 
osition, and it is to correct the language in the bill to conform 
to the correction we have just made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


dy ae oe of sopas and supplies for De Ionan Bernes; ga 
cluding ins of necessary employees, an 
connected therewith. te „ and transportation 


cluding 8 
: vided, That no part of the 
or kare ods and mappia, 5 the maintenance ot to exceed 
three warehouses in the Indian Service. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the previous appropriation bill it is provided that 
there should not be more than three permanent warehouses, 
and in this bill the word “permanent” has been stricken out. 
Is it the intention to move these warehouses from one place 
to another? . 

Mr. GARTER. Mr. Chairman, the Indian appropriation bill 
of last year carried a provision that not more than three per- 
manent warehouses should be maintained by this fund. Since 
that time we find that none of the warehouses has been dis- 
pensed with. There were five at that time, and there were five 
at the time the Indian Bureau officials were before our com- 
mittee. They stated to us that two of the warehouses had been 
carried along as temporary warehouses, and it would perhups 
not be necessary to carry them any longer as temporary ware- 
houses; so in the future there should be only three warehouses 
provided for by this bill, and under this provision not more 
than three could be maintained, even as temporary. 

Mr. FOSTER. But really it is to get rid of two of them? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that the office is very desirous of having this language 
as it was carried in last year’s bill, in order to have the privi- 
lege of providing for temporary warehouses for a part of the 
year. We have been trying to get rid of these five warehouses 
ever since I have been in Congress, and we thought we had 
done it finally when we put in the provision we did last year, 
but the hearings disclosed that we still had five warehouses— 
three permanent and two temporary—and so we struck out the 
word “temporary”; but the office says there are certain sea- 
sons of the year when they ought to have the privilege of main- 
taining temporary warehouses. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, we thought we had stricken 
them out once before. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We have been striking them 
out for the last 15 years, and I think this puts all of them out 
but three. I am quite willing. 

Mr. MANN. If my friend from South Dakota will permit an 
interruption, I suggest that it is. safe to say that they will not 
go out while my distinguished friend the Senator from Ne- 
braska is in the United States Senate. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Illinois 
is looking after his city apparently. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I never had to bother about that. That 
keeps itself on its merits. I have always been in favor of cut- 
ting them all out and letting them rest on their merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, $4,000. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Does the gentleman know how much has been expended 
by the Board of Indian Commissioners? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not think there has been 
any report made, at least none was furnished to our committee. 

Mr. MANN. We used to appropriate about $4,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. No; $4,000. Last year we increased it to 
$10,000. Had the committee any information before it on which 
it reduced that amount? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is the estimate that has 
been furnished by the department, and I presume there has 


been some report made to them by this Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. MANN. Did they make an estimate for only $4,000? 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. That was all of the estimate 
handed in. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing 
therein an explanation of the services and the work of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of Indian police, including chiefs of police at not to exceed 


$50 per month each and privates at not to exceed $30 per month 1 7 


be employed in maintaining order, for purchase of equipments an 


supplies and for rations for policemen at nonration agencies, $150,000, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move, on line 21, page 8, 
to strike out “ $150,000 ” and insert $125,000 ”—no, “ $100,000.” 

Mr. CARTER. Why not leave it at $125,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

s Petr ce page 8, line 21, by striking out “ $150,000” and inserting 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 
tion to that, in view of the fact that $50,000 was put in in the 
other bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 670 pay of judges of Indian courts where tribal relations now exist, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] increased the prohibi- 
tion item to $125,000. He now takes $50,000 off again. I want 
to ask the gentleman if in the last analysis he has accomplished 
anything on the prohibition proviso? He takes it from Peter 
and pays Paul. The items now aggregate just as much as they 
did before they were stricken out; and I will ask the gentleman 
if he does not think he is playing hot with one amendment and 
cold with the other? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I had thought that my friend from Oklahoma 
would get into this prohibition discussion before it was over 
and express himself to his constituents as being for it. He did 
not get the opportunity when the other provision was up, and 
so he gets in now. I did not agree with the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. STEPRENS], in his argument some moments ago 
against my motion to increase the appropriation in the bill for 
the suppression of the liquor traffic among the Indians, that 
these policemen had very much to do with it, because in read- 
ing the hearings before the committee and the debates in prior 
Congresses in support of these police officers I find that the 
Members of the delegation from Oklahoma, in practically every 
instance, say that these Indian policemen are merely old, trusty 
fellows who are just out there to give information occasionally 
about depredations on Indian reservations and to carry mes- 
sages from officers of the Government to various places, nowhere 
saying they arrest for traffic in liquors among the Indians; and 
so, in view of these arguments that have been made by Members 
from Oklahoma against prior appropriations for police service, 
I have made this motion to reduce this appropriation from 
$150,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman does not mean to mis- 
quote me. I think the gentleman perhaps quotes some of the 
things I have said about this matter, but my attitude has been 
in advocacy of the policemen every year I have been in Con- 
gress. I think they have, indeed, served a good purpose—two 
purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, Mr. Chairman, in speaking on this 
question, here is what the gentleman from Oklahoma, in speak- 
ing of their duties, said about these policemen in April, 1912: 

They help keep the peace among the Indians. Another thing which 
I omitted to state, there are usually old, trusted, tried Indians around 
every reservation who are known to the white ple and to the agents, 
and the agent usually designates some such Indian, who serves as a go- 
between in all these matters between the Indians, the agency, and also 
between the white people and the Indians having business relations. 

He says, though: 

I do not think the appropriation ought to be stricken out. 

That argument of the gentleman was on a motion made to 
strike out the whole provision, and was made, I think, by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. Davenport]. I may be mis- 
taken about it being Mr. Davenport; but, at any rate, Mr. 
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Davenport, in arguing the question, went on to say that these 
police officers were doing more harm than they were doing 
good, and he said—I read from his remarks: 

I think the gentleman from Kansas— 

He must have been talking about my friend Mr. CAMPBELL 
over there—no; I notice from a further reading of the Recorp 
he was talking about Mr. Jackson, who was then a Member of 
Congress. He said: 

I think the gentleman from Kansas is correct in regard to the organi- 
gation of the Indian police in a number of these places. So far in the 
Cherokee Nation and a pornon of the Creek Nation it has been nothing 
more or less than a political organization in the last four years, 

Now, that is the testimony of Mr. Davenrort, my friend’s 
colleague here, who says that in that part of Oklahoma “it 
was a political organization,” and I think my friend Mr. FERRIS 
at that time thought that it was a kind of political organiza- 
tion. The gentleman shakes his head, evidently meaning “no,” 
but I recall at that time the Republicans were in power, and 


it is my recollection, I may be in error about it, that there 


was a general comment upon this side of the House against 
that side of the House that these policemen out there were a 
set of political officeholders, performing no respectable service 
und merely organizing and working in the interest of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. My good friend from Mississippi of course 
knows one thing, and that is that Mr. Davenport and myself did 
not agree about that matter. I believe the words the gentle- 
man read from me were words in support of the Indian police, 
and I think that my record will show without any interruption 
at all thet J have asked for them each year. I do not think I 
am entitled to such howling credit for doing it, but I have never 
opposed them, as my record will show. 

Mr. HARRISON, I think the record, so far as my good 
friend here is concerned, shows that he was in favor of cut- 
ting down the appropriation for these policemen at that time, 
but not striking it out entirely, as our friend Mr. DAVENPORT 
was in favor of doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think what the gentleman has in mind was 
the general objection I made to too many employees in Okla- 
homa and elsewhere in the Indian Service, and I am not re- 
lenting on that objection now. I said then there were too many 
of them, and I think now there are too many, and if that 
statement relieves anybody in any way they are welcome to it, 
and I am still of the same opinion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad to hear my friend say that, be- 
cause I have at least convinced him that there is not much 
kindredship between this amendment I have offered cutting 
down useless policemen and the one I offered a while ago to 
aid in suppressing the liquor traffic among the Indians. Mr. 
DAvVENPorT, in speaking of these policemen, further said: 

Great complaint has gone up among the people there because of that 
one fact. It now has a tonenn to bring about discord and dissatis- 
faction, and it brings abont conflict between the local oflicers and these 
police that goes on and will continue to go on, and if the bill was in 
such shape that I could make the motion to amend, I would provide 
an amendment ny which there should be no Indian police appointed 
by the department in any organized town or municipality within any or- 
ganized State. i 

Now, that is pretty good testimony. But here is what my 
friend the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] said in dis- 
cussing at that time this police question. Surely something 
must have come over the spirit of his dreams since he made this 
speech. Here is what he then said: 

Now, I am very sure that we bave too many Indian police in Okla- 
homa, and there is a good deal of truth in the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas (ur. Jackson] and in the statement of my col- 
league from Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport). I would favor dispensing 
with these agents entirely In Oklahoma at the first time if it were 
not for the reason I have stated, were it not that it might slight! 
disorganize the Indian Service and leave them without men to do 
speciiic work. 

Mr. Chairman, there are, I believe, as shown by the hearings, 
six hundred and some odd of these Indian police, and there is 
nothing in the hearings that states that these policemen ever 
arrested anybody for selling liquor to an Indian. But as my 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Fresrrts] has said, they were old. 
trusty Indians, who carried messages back and forth.“ and as 
my friend Davenport said, “a political organization out there 
creating discord and strife among those people.” My friend 
DaveENPorRT went further, and said that the State of Oklahoma 


could attend to its own local affairs and did not want these 
policemen there intermeddling in them. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARRISON. Les. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman when this colloquy took place that he speaks of? 

Mr. HARRISON. This was in April, 1912. è 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Has there been a change in 
the administration since that time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think there has been. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] So I submit that in view of these facts that 
I have presented and in order to help Oklahoma to attend to 
their own local affairs, and in order to help the general situa- 
tion throughout the country, the force of these Indian police 
should be reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fronf Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
regular order. ‘There is nothing before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from Mississippi with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not. I now withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. x 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 'There is nothing pending, Mr, 
Chairman, and I ask that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2, r annum; for traveling and 
melden lar eee N pet s, Including Gele e fare, 
and a per diem of not to exceed $8 in lieu of subsistence, e discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, when actually employed on duty, 
in the field or ordered to the seat of government; for transportation 
and incidental expenses of officers and clerks of the Office of Indian 
Affairs when traveling on official duty; for pay of employees not other- 
w provided for; and for other necessary ex es of the Indian 
Service for which no other appropriation is available, $100,000. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTER] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] a few minutes ago claimed to be a great pro- 
hibitionist. He wanted to increase the appropriation in order 
that efficiency might be gained in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic among the Indians. A few moments later he strikes out 
the same amount from another appropriation that is used for 
the same purpose. 

The gentleman says it is not so used. If the gentleman had 
only read the hearings, he would not haye made that state- 
ment, I will read what the Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs says on page 72 of the hearings. He says: 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it a part of the duties of these policemen to pre- 
vent the sale of liquors on the various reservations? 

Mr. Meritt. They help in that work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you have another appropriation for that pur - 
pose, have you not? 

Mr. Merrrr, But this only supplements their regular work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why shouldn't these two items be thrown together? 
Is it a more important that they be protected from the sale 
whisky than anything else? $ 

Mr. Merirr. It is one of the most important things in the Indian 
Service, that they be protected from liquor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi with- 
draws his point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of 6 Indian Service inspectors, at salaries not to exceed 
ge per annum and actual traveling expenses, and $3 per diem in 
leu of subsistence when actually employed on duty in the field, $30,000, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. How much was expended for this purpose last 
year? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will find the item in a moment. 
The gentleman will find it on page 75. This item was inserted 
in the appropriation bill last year, and there has been no report 
made on these special inspectors. 

Mr. MANN. The inspectors have not been employed yet, 
have they? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Not all of them, as I understand. 

Mr. MANN. Have any of them been employed? 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I can not say as to that. 
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oat MANN. What are they to do; what is the necessity of 
em? P 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are special inspectors who 
have the entire inspection of all the various Indian agencies in 
every State of the Union under their charge. 

Mr. MANN. Was this in the bill as it was passed by. the 
House last year, or was this a Senate item? fey: 
So STEPHENS of Texas. I think it was put in in the 

nate. 

Mr. MANN. Was it not to create political jobs for political 
purposes? Does the gentleman know whether these appoint- 
ments are made by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior on their own motion, or whether they 
are made from an eligible list? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are made, as I understand, 
from an eligible list, and it seems they have not been able yet 
to determine among the eligible applicants who should be 
appointed. 

Mr. MANN. Have they got an eligible list? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. So I understand. 

Mr. MANN: Is that the understanding of my friend from 
Oklahoma, too? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will read what we have here. 
I read: 

This is the same provision as that of the current law and is essen- 
tial to a clean administration of the Indian Service. These inspectors 
will be selected through the Civil Service Commission after an exhaus- 
tive investigation of their character, business ability, and capacity for 
the detail of looking into the manifold activities of this bureau. ese 
officers are considered the most 1 connected with the field ad- 
ministration of the millions of dollars worth of property belonging to 
these dependent les, as well as their development into healthy, 
moral, capable, and law-abiding citizens of our country. The amount 
requested has been carefully decided as adequately sufficient for an eco- 
nomical administration, and will permit of the employment of a most 
valuable 82 of inspectors. Any less amount will have a serious 
tendency to ee its value in morale and efficiency. The need for 
this appropriation was thoroughly and exhaustively presented to the 
Congress at the last session, the reiteration of which appears unneces- 
sary in justification of the continuance of the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Who was testifying there—the commissioner? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is the report made by the 
conunissioner, printed in the hearings. 

Mr. MANN. That these officers were necessary for “a clean 
administration” of the Indian Department. Is that what he 
says? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the language, I believe. 

Mr. MANN. And yet, although this appropriation has been 
in force for over a year, the department prefers not to have a 
“clean administration” and has not appointed these inspectors? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It takes some time to get the 
proper men, and it has been only a comparatively short time 
since this law was enacted. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it ought not to take more than six months. 
The Indian appropriation bill became a law last year—when? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; for information, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In the last session, when the 
Indian appropriation bill was being considered in another body 
after it had passed the House, it was proposed to insert an 
amendment providing for the appointment of six Indian inspec- 
tors, and making their appointment possible by the Secretary 
of the Interior without regard to the civil-service requirements, 
In other words, making them political appointments. It met 
with considerable opposition on account of the way it was pro- 
posed to make the appointments, and the amendment was with- 
drawn and then put in the bill in the form in which it finally 
became a law, the President in the meantive having by Execu- 
tive order excepted the places from the classified service and 
providing that the appointments should be made by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in conjunction with the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission. I believe the commissioner has to consult the 
Civil Service Commission as to the qualification of applicants, 
but the appointments are not made from an eligible list as ap- 
pointments are ordinarily made in the classified service. If any 
examination is required I am sure it is not competitive. 

Mr. MANN. These are just pure political appointments, made 
by the commissioner, are they not? That is, they will be when 
they are made, I suppose they will be used in connection with 
the machine to renominate the President. That seems to be the 
way in which appointments are being made now. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I presume one of the prin- 


‘cipal requisites will be that they shall belong to the party of 
the administration. ; 
Mr. FOSTER. I shall be quite disappointed if they are not. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
that would be an advantage to the service? 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Is not that the reason why they are having 
so much difficulty in finding suitable men? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. They want to see where the pressure Is the 
greatest before appointing them. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 


roperty or after approval by the Secretary of an ill i 
2 or restrieted ** 4 pe eee 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point 
of order, I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
or not this paragraph is new legislation. 8 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The last paragraph was not in 
the bill of last year. With that exception it is the same bill 
that we passed last year—the same amounts and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. For 1914 you passed the sume 
amounts? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The same amounts, and in the 
same language, with the exception that we have the new pro- 
vision at the end, 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that the language 
is quite different, but the appropriation is the same. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is changed somewhat here. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I notice that $25,000 of it is to be 
used for the purpose of paying clerk hire. 

Mr. MANN. Last year that was $20,000. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We have inserted the word 


“wills.” That provision is the only material change. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. To whom is the $75,000 to be 
paid? 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
what way is it to be paid out? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is for the purpose of deter- 
mining the heirs of deceased Indian allottees having any right, 
title, or interest in any trust or restricted property, and it may 
be determined either by men whom they send out armed with 
that authority or through the courts. That is, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the department as to who shall make 
these determinations. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Are these employees now in the 
regular employment of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. It is not intended to go outside of 
the department to employ people to make these examinations 
to determine these titles? = 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There is no authorization of that 
kind in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is there anything to prevent that? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not think they could employ 
special employees under the language here. That is the only 
authority they have. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does the department do anything 
except prescribe the rules by which these titles may be per- 
fected? ’ 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they determine the heirship. 

Mr, BURKE of South Dakota. In accordance with the act 
of June 25, 1910. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I want to suggest an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The department determines the heirship now, 
under this provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Who gathers the information? 

Mr. MANN. They have special employees to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Do they appoint outside attorneys 
to look up information and bring it to the department? 


It is a reimbursable amount. 
To whom is it to be paid, and in 
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Mr. MANN. They could, but usually they have regular men 
doing that work. . : 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In order that they may be regu- 
lar men, I wish to offer an amendment. 
Mx. MANN. But it might not always be desirable to have a 
regular man. For instance, supposing you wanted to settle the 
heirship of an Indian at some place around Washington or at 
Places in various parts of the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point 
of order. I suppose the gentleman from Minnesota withdraws 
his point of order? 

Mx. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes; I withdraw the point of 
order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to make the point of order for the 
purpose of seeking some information about an item in line 19, 
page 9, where there is an increase from $20,000 to 825.000 for 
the employment of additional clerks in the Indian Office. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and can not give much information 
in regard to the matter, but I will say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that a few years ago there was a great contest in 
reference to the proof of heirship of Indians and the settlement 
of Indian estates. There was inserted in the Indian bill only 
two or three years ago a provision that the Secretary of the 
Interior should determine the heirship and to that extent set- 
tle the estate of the Indian, who should pay for it. It has been 
the best work Congress has done in that respect for many 
years. They made available last year for this purpose $20,000 
for clerks here. Of course no one could tell exactly how much 
would be required. Now they want $25,000. We would have 
to take their judgment as to the amount that is required, be- 
cause this is really a new item and has not been in the bill 
many years. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had an impression that there was some 
amount carried in a general appropriation bill, or in a deficiency 
appropriation bill, to provide for clerks of this office in Wash- 

ngton. 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation contained a proviso that no 
part of it could be used for clerks in Washington, and the gen- 
tleman recalls that the general law is that where a lump-sum 
appropriation is made no portion of it can be used for clerical 
assistance in the city of Washington unless specifically author- 
ized. That is what the deficiency bill which the gentleman re- 
fers to did; it specifically authorized the use of a portion of 
that money in the city of Washington. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, in view of what has been 
said, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 9, line 16: After the word “ property” strike out the 
words under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words the rules of the department of.” 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment in the hope that if it is adopted it will prevent what ap- 
pears to me to be possible under the original text, and that is 
the employment of attorneys not in the regular employment of 
the department. I must confess that I am making this state- 
ment at this time for the information of the committee and 
with the hope of getting some information myself. I have 
great respect and confidence in our Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and of course each Member of Congress receives some in- 
formation from his constituents. Much of the time the infor- 
mation is not founded on reliable facts. I am going to read a 
statement, for the benefit of the committee, contained in a let- 
ter which I received from one of my constituents, a very able 
man, who has written a history of our State and who is at the 
present time writing a history of the Government's relation to 
and treatment of the Indians of this country. He says, in part: 

I am Informed that there is a scheme on foot to rob the Chippewa 
Indians of some half million dollars, to be divided between certain 
attorneys, certain influential haif breeds, and certain e resident 
in and about the Capita! City. The scheme implies the legitimatization 
of the employment of (he attorneys by the Indians. 

I wish to say for the benefit of the committee that I have ex- 
amined House bill 12579 of last session, the bill supposed to 
contain such a scheme, and I find no such legislation or any- 
thing that could be construed into such an intention or pur- 
pose;. but, for fear that there may be some legislation that 
might give foundation for such an impression, I call attention 
to the statement in the letter, because it comes from such good 
authority, for what it is worth. I withhold the name of the 
writer. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is this writer in the Government 
employ in any way? 

Mr. .SMITH of Minnesota. No; he is a private citizen in 
the State of Minnesota. As I said, he is at work on a history 
of the relations of the Government to and its treatment of the 
Indian. z 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The only change that the gentle- 
man makes in his amendment is to strike out the words “ under 
the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 
Now, why should not the Secretary of the Interior prescribe 
rules by which his inferiors, the men whom he sends out to 
work, shall be guided? I can not imagine how it should be 
done in any other way except by the rules and regulations. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. That would be implied. If the 
department has the right to use the money, it would naturally 
follow that it would be done under such rules and regulations 
as it might adopt. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
into the bill? 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. That is what I say. If the de- 
partment is going to do it, why not make it positive that they 
have absolute control over it and that they will do it by regu- 
larly employed agents and not by outside attorneys? That is 
the point I am trying to impress. I am just leaving this to the 
committee. I have no personal pride in the amendment. If the 
committee feels, after the statement that I have made, that the 
eee is not of particular value, then we should vote it 

own. 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman think he would accom- 
plish by his amendment? To say that this shall be done by the 
department instead of under regulations by the Secretary of the 
Interior would not make any difference. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Just this: Under the original text 
it is quite possible that the department can go outside the 
department and employ whomever it sees fit to do this work. 

Mr. MANN. They could do it just as well in one case as in 
the other. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. No; and they could prescribe 
rules and regulations under which it should be done. But if the 
department is to do it itself, then it has to do it by its regular 
agents and not by some temporary employee. 

Mr. MANN. That would not follow at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that his time be extended 
for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Here is an appropriation to be expended. It is 
precisely just as long one way as it is the other. To say that 
it shall be expended by the department or expended by the 
Secretary of the Interior means the same thing. That is what 
the appropriation is for—to be expended by the department. 
That is what we make the appropriation for. If you put it 
in every other line that it is to be expended by the department, 
it would not make it any stronger. The appropriation is for 
the Indian Service, in the Department of the Interior. Ordi- 
narily where we put jurisdiction upon a department instead of 
saying the department we say the Secretary of that department, 
so as to centralize the responsibility, but it means the same 
thing whether you say it is to be done by the Secretary or by 
the department, because the Secretary does not do it personally. 
He does it by having somebody employed. You can employ 
some one outside just as well in one case as in the other, There 
is absolutely no distinction. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. If he were to do it under rules 
and regulations, and not by the department itself. The reason 
that I suggested for eliminating the term “rules and regula- 
tions” is that it implies that the department does not have to 
do it itself, but that it can let anyone do it. It can farm it 
out if it pleases, so long as it is done under rules and regula- 
tions. I want the department to do it itself and be responsible 
for it. 

Mr. MANN. The department spends the money. This is an 
appropriation. This is not an authorization. This is an ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. For a particular purpose. 

Mr. MANN. It does not make any difference. We are ap- 
propriating the money. Outside people can not spend the 
money. The department spends the money. Whether you say 
a certain thing is to be done under rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of the Interior or to be done by him does not 
make any difference. He makes his rules and regulations in 


If he can do it, why not write it 
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either event. That does not amount to anything, but the money 
is expended by the department. That is why we appropriate it. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. We want the department to do 
the work. We do not want it to be farmed out. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s language would not pre- 
vent that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H- support amo 
the Tnaings Bud te aid them in the culture af fruits, grains, and other 
cro $200,000, or so much ‘thereof as may be necessary, to be imme- 
dintel available, which sum may be geod for the purchase of seed, 
animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment necessary, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, to enable Indians 
to become self-supporting: Provided, That said sum shall be expended 
under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior for 
its repayment to the United States on or before June 30, 1925: Pro- 
wided further, That not to exceed $50,000 of amount herein a 
propriated shall be expended on any one reservation or for the beneht 
of any one tribe of Indians. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on that, May I ask the gentleman from Texas why on line 23, 
page 10, this amount of $200,000 is made immediately available? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We provide this because we have 
adopted the plan of having this industrial matter in the bill, so 
that after the Ist of July, when the money becomes available, 
they can go on the market and buy Indian supplies more 
cheaply that fall than they can by waiting until the money 
would be available. Sometimes they need money in advance 
for the purpose of pitching the crops and planting them, and 
buying agricultural implements, stock, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. It is because the fiscal year and the farm year 
do not coincide. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is it. 

Mr. HARRISON. This $200,000 is to be expended in con- 
junction with this appropriation that will follow to buy 20 
new automobiles to farm with, is it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; that is a separate item 
entirely. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the two amounts that are appropri- 
ated are to be used to aid the Indians, to encourage them in 
industry and self-support? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is not, because every item here 
in the matter now before the House is reimbursable and comes 
out of the Indian funds. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does this item? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And comes out of the Indian 
fund; and it is for their maintenance and better support, and 
so that they can become better self-supporting. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask, for information, does the pres- 
ent law make it reimbursable? This paragraph does not say 
anything about it being reimbursable. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. All of these items are reimburs- 
able. 

Mr. HARRISON. In some of the paragraphs it says they are 
reimbursable, and some do not. Why is this distinction made? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Because when the appropriation 
was made for the Indians, if afterwards they have funds out of 
which that appropriation can be reimbursed to the United States 
Government, that amount is refunded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the gentleman, but I do not 
think the gentleman quite got the point I am trying to get at. 
I notice, for instance, in the items carried on pages 2 and 8, for 
the construction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, 
and dams, and so forth, if you read in that paragraph, you will 
see that the $250,000 is appropriated, but it says, “it is reim- 
bursable as provided in the act of August 1, 1914”; and many 
other paragraphs so that the amounts appropriated 
“shall be reimbursable out of the tribal funds.” Now, in this 
paragraph that is under consideration nothing at all is said 
about the amount being reimbursable. The question I asked the 
gentleman to answer is whether this item is reimbursable. You 
say in some paragraphs that the amount shall be reimbursable 
and in others that it shall not be reimbursable. Why is this 
distinction made? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This amounts to an allowance 
made by the Government to the Indians for the purpose of mak- 
ing them self-supporting in the manner set forth in all of these 
items, encouraging them in the way of being self-supporting, 
for the purchase of seed, animals, tools, and so forth, all of 
these intended to make them self-supporting. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand, but I do not think the gen- 
tleman understands me. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And provides for a repayment 
the original bill. 


Mr. HARRISON. Has the gentleman got the law there? 
That is what I am trying to get at. The reason why I ask is 
I want to offer an amendment to the paragraph if it is not 
reimbursable, but if it is reimbursable, of course I do not care 
to offer it. 

Mr. CARTER. It is reimbursable. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under what law? 

Mr. CARTER. It is reimbursable in the paragraph. If the 
gentleman will read the top of page 11, line 2, he will see: 

Provided, That said sum shall be expended under conditions to be 

rovided by the Secreta: Interi 

nited Sta on or before — 30. 1925. re aes 

Mr. HARRISON. That answers my question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, on that point I would like to 
inquire of some member of the committee in reference to this. 
I desire to call to the attention of the committee that this fixes 
1925 as the time for repayment, and I desire to ask if that 
might not in some way involve the expiration of the trust 
period. I have in mind, for instance, a tribe of Indians, we will 
Say, whose trust period expires in 1920. 

Mr. MANN. That would not make any difference. 

4 =i CARTER. This does not place any restrictions upon the 
nd. 

Mr. MANN. T will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
last year the Indian Service asked that these appropriations be 
repaid by 1925, and then with authority to reinvest the sums as 
they were paid in prior to 1925, and at the end of that time 
reinvest it; but the House disagreed with that proposition, and 
that went out of the bill. Then it was fixed to make it a 10- 
year period from the year 1915, which was the fiscal year we 
were then appropriating for. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think I can still call to the mind of the 
gentleman cases where this would complicate things to fix any 
date definitely. ‘If a tribe of Indians’ trust period had ex- 
pired and the land became taxable and salable and the restric- 
tions were removed, our chances of getting our money back at 
a later period would be nil. 

Mr. MANN. I think the chances of getting the money back 
are pretty near nil now, 

Mr. FERRIS. That may be. 

Mr. MANN. The department has been urging this for years, 
and has been insisting that it was a self-supporting proposition, 
but they never have collected much money yet. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman think they ever will? 

Mr. MANN. I do not say that they will not. Originally I 
was very much opposed to it, but I think they are doing very 
good work now. From some sources they collect money, and 
they are doing very well. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, irrespective of whether they 
will or will not collect anything in the course of time, I do 
not think the date should be fixed at a date beyond the expira- 
tion of the Indian trust period, because if we get the money at 
= 2 will be by reason of fixing some sort of a lien against the 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], 
like all the other gentiemen from the country districts. is in- 
terested in rural credits. Now, when the Government under- 
takes to advance money to a man to buy his team and buy 
eattle and locate him upon a farm and make him self-supporting, 
it can not expect that he will repay that money in less than 10 
years. Ten years is a very short time if they make him pay it 
back. 

Mr. FERRIS. Suppose there is a tribe of Indians whose trust 
period expires in 1920. Does the gentleman propose to postpone 
the payment five years beyond that? 

Mr. MANN. I think this is a lien upon the land under the 
regulations of the department. 

Mr. FERRIS. Has the gentleman in mind some regulations 
that worked out, that accomplished that? 

Mr. MANN. That is my recollection, that they do make this 
a lien upon the land, although I would not say positively that 
that is the case. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is probably the only way they will ever 
get it. 

Mr. MANN. 
from uny of us. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is probably true. too. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the department has yet de- 
vised any means of making it a lien upon the land. I do not 
believe that any of this money is expended except where there 
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are tribal funds either in existence or to come into existence by 
which they should be reimbursed. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understood that this was to apply to Indians 
who had no tribal funds. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Ferris} has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


quest? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FERRIS. I thought this provision was really for In- 


dians who had no tribal funds at all. Am I right about that? 
If they have money, there is no use in making the land a lien. 

Mr. LENROOT. They may not have them now. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand. I have no objection, but I 
think there should be a proviso added to this providing that 
the period fixed shall in no case extend beyond the life of the 
trust period; but I shall not offer it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] at what time he proposes to rise? 
This next paragraph will require a good deal of discussion. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I had hoped to reach the page 
containing Arizona, beginning the list of States. That is at the 
head of page 12. I think we can reach it in a short time. 

Mr. HARRISON. This paragraph proposing to purchase an 
automobile would perhaps take a good deal of time. Would the 
gentleman move to rise? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
of order, I shall have to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I make the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
BISON] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
20150) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


If the gentleman makes a point 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. CLARK of Florida, indefinitely, on account of illness 
in his family. 

To Mr. BELL of Georgia, indefinitely, on account of serious 
illness in his family. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the business of the House that would be in order on 
Monday next be deferred, and that the appropriation bill now 
under consideration, namely, the Indian appropriation bill, 
shall then be in order. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I move, Mr. Speaker, that 
the regular business on Monday be deferred, and that the appro- 
priation bill now under consideration—the Indian appropriation 
bill—be in order. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker, and I 
make the point of order that the motion is not in order. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I move, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, January 4, 1915, at 12 
o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication of the 
Secretary of Commerce submitting an estimate of appropriation 
in the sum of $25,000 for promotion of export trade (H. Doc. 
No. 1470), wis taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 19475) granting a pension to Jacob Kuntz, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 20496) to grant lands 
to the Territory of Alaska for educational uses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 20497) to increase the au- 
thorized strength of the Coast Artillery Corps of the Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 20498) to validate title to cer- 
tain town sites in the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 20499) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at Metropolis, 
III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 20500) to prohibit interstate 
commerce in products branded or marked with the name of any 
church, religious denomination, society, or association, or the 
name or designation by which any such chureh or religious 
denomination is commonly known; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 396) authoriz- 
ing and empowering the President to invite all nations to send 
delegates to a convention to provide for disarmament, and for the 
creation of an international legislature, an international court, 
an international army and navy police, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 689) directing the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to report a bill creating a tariff 
board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 690) to 
print 10,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 380, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, entitled “Agricultural 
Credit, Land-Mortgage or Long-Term Credit,” for the use of the 
House folding room; to the Committee on Printing.. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 691) to print 5,000 additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 214, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 
entitled “Agricultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe,” 
for the use of the House folding room; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as foilows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 20501) granting a pension 
to Daily Houston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20502) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey J. Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 20503) granting a pension to Edna 
J. Applegate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20504) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Demuth; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20505) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert L. Stroud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 20506) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie Farley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 20507) granting a pension 
to William A. Widrig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20508) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Bury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 20509) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20510) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Partridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 20511) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Wilmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20512) granting a pension to Minnie S. 
Rector; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 20513) granting a pension to 
Thomas A. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 20514) 
granting a pension to Nellie V. Ross; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 20515) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore A. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20516) for the relief of C. G. Wilford; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 20517) granting an inerease 
of pension to William H. Hatfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 20518) granting an in- 
erease of pension to L. M. Jarvis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20519) for the relief of the heirs or estate 
of Jacob Joyner, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20520) for the relief of the owners of 
the steamboat W. B. Savory; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 20521) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Alice E. Atherton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 20522) grant- 
ing a pension to Bert Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 20523) granting a pension to 
Cleveland Shive; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 20524) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Premer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions adopted by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Taylor Lodge, No. 
175, Newark Ohio, favoring the passage of II. R. 17894 and S. 
6165, to extend the boiler-inspection law; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. X., 
relative to export of arms and ammunition; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Liberal Immigration League, rela- 
tive to suspension of head tax.on immigrants; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Diocesan Branch of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies and St. Vincent de Paul's 
Lyceum, all of New York, protesting against the use of the mails 
by the Menace; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. DRUKKER : Petition of citizens of New Jersey, favor- 
ing House joint resolution 377, relative to export of muni- 
tions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of T. C. Beck- 
with, Providence, R. L, favoring woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Netti E. Bauer, of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN : Protests of the Hartford Business Men's 
Association, Hartford, Conn.; the New Departure Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bristol, Conn.; the Hartford Special Machinery Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; and Mr, Forrest Morgan, Hartford, Conn., 
relative to export trade; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, protest of F. C. Monier; jr., of New Britain, Conn., rela- 
tive to the exportation of firearms and ammunition; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: Papers to accompany bill granting re- 
Nef to the owners of the steamboat W. B. Savory; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for relief of the estate of 
Jacob Joyner, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for increase of pension to L. M. 
Jarvis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Memorial of Hartford (Conn.) Business 
Men's Association, protesting against the passage of any legis- 
lation that will interfere with the exportation of the products 
of the United States to any country; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of C. F. Kesting, J. C. Schmeds, B. 
II. Sanger, and I. Juse, of Los Molinos, Cal., favoring House 
joint resolution 377; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of -Pilot Hill (Cal.) Local Socialist Lodge, 
favoring prohibition of exportation of foodstuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, petition of San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


Also, petition of Fred Miller, Redding, Cal., favoring repeal 
of that section of Constitution of the United States which 
reads: “The Congress shall have power to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of 252 merchants of the first New 
Hampshire congressional district, favoring the passage of H. R. 
5308; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Memorial of Hebrews of 
Meriden, Conn., relative to literacy test in the Smith immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Hartford (Conn.) Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, protesting against law prohibiting exportation of the 
products of the United States to any other country; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, January 4, 1916. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance and blessing as we start 
upon the uncharted paths of a new year. We recognize Thy 
goodness to us in all the providences that have surrounded us 
in the year that has gone, and we seek Thy favor that we may 
follow the light that shines upon the path of the just more 
and more unto the perfect day. We praise Thee for peace 
within all our boundaries, and for the high spirit of brother- 
hood that animates those who are the leaders of the people. 
We pray that Thy grace may be upon Thy servants in this 
Senate, that they may have the spirit of Christian statesmen, 
and that they may be witnesses for God for peace unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Hear us in our prayer; accept 
the praises of Thy people for Thy goodness; and guide us on in 
the fulfillment of Thine own divine plan for us as a Nation. 
We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask that the further reading of the Jour- 
nal may be dispensed with. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to hear it read this morning. 

2 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
object? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah ob- 
jects, and the Secretary will read the Journal. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal, and it was approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER presented the credentials of WESLEY L. 
Jones, chosen by the electors of the State of Washington a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, 
which were read and ordered to be filed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort 
Dodge, Schleswig, and Dubuque, all in the State of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation 
of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pleasant Valley, Kans., and a petition of the members of the 
ladies’ classes of the Methodist Sunday School of Luray, Kans., 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have received a number of communica- 
tions from citizens of the State of North Dakota urging the pas- 
sage of legislation at the present session of Congress prohibit- 
ing the sale of munitions of war to the belligerent nations of 
Europe. I ask that the communications may be received and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] has just said, I 
wish to state that I have also received hundreds of individual 
letters ald many petitions on the same subject, in reference to 
Senate 6688, the bill introduced by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock]. I do not feel like presenting all the 
letters and having them printed in the Rxconb, buteI simply call 
the attention of the Committee on Foreign Relations and of the 
Senate to the fact that I have received several hundred Jetters 
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upon the subject. It seems that the citizens of my State are 
deeply interested in the bill, and I hope and know that the com- 
mittee will give it due consideration and take such action as 
they may deem proper. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Minnesota Peace Society, 
of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against an increase in the 
armament of this country, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the exclusion of anti-Catholic publications from the 
mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, remonstrating against the exclusion of anti-Catholic pub- 
lications from the mail, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented a paper to accompany the bill (S. 
7063) granting an increase of pension to Caro H. Moore, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Jamaica, Vt., remonstrating against the exclusion of anti- 
Catholic publications from the mail, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Kansas City, Mo.; Boswell, Ind.; Chicago, III.; 
and Jamestown, Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. > 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Worcester, 
“Whitman, New Bedford, Lowell, Boston, Dorchester, Hardner, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Everett, and Athol, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Browningsyille, Md., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of John Crote and 150 other 
citizens of Rockville, Conn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of the 
Society of Friends of Woodbury, N. J., commending the Presi- 
dent's efforts toward bringing about peace in Europe, and remon- 
strating against increased armament in this country, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition adopted by the Fruit 
Growers’ Convention, held at Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the inspection of all hor- 
ticultural products at certain points of entry into any State, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented 4 petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Eureka, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide pensions for civil-service employees, which was referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. > 

He also presented a petition of the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for an 
appropriation for the purchase of a wire dragnet for south- 
eastern Alaska and also for the construction of a lighthouse 
tender, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Frank Britton Camp, 
No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
widows and orphans of Spanish War veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Local Division No. 598, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, of Richmond; of Local Division 
No. 154, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Evansville; 
of Local Division No. 606, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, of Michigan City; of Local Division No. 12, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, of Fort Wayne; of Local Lodge No. 
136, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Fort Wayne; of 
Local Division No. 520, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
of Gary; and of the Wabash Railway Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, of Peru, all in the State of Indiana, praying for 
the extension of the boiler-inspection laws, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


He also presented a memorial of Aerie No. 248, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, of Fort Wayne, Ind., remonstrating against 
national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Rush Creek Friends Bible 
School, of Kingman; of the Sunday school of the First Metho- | 
dist Episcopal Church, of Fort Wayne; of L. M. Kreder, George 
W. Cate, J. C. Olwin, and 47 other residents of Greentown; of 
Whitewater Friends Church, of Richmond, all in the State of 
Indiana, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of 24 citizens of Aber- 
deen, Wash., and a petition of Lake Union Lodge, No. 116, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Seattle, Wash., praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6919) to authorize aids to navi- 
gation and other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 851) thereon. 

DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6839) extending 
the time for completion of the bridge across the Delaware River 
authorized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania & Newark Railroad 
Co., or their successors, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Delaware River,” approved the 24th day of 
August, 1912, and I submit a report (No. 849) thereon. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] to 


report. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I report back favorably without amend- 
ment from the Committee on Commerce the bill (S. 6776) grant- 
ing an extension of time to construct a bridge across Rock 
River at or near Colona Ferry, in the State of Illinois, and I 
submit a report (No. 850) thereon. I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. s 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. t 

SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. By direction of the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 136) to promote the welfare of Amer- 
ican seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; to 
abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and 
to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; 
and to promote safety at sea, with the recommendation that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate to be five in number, and to be appointed by the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the action suggested by the Committee on Commerce will be 
taken. The Chair hears none. The Chair appoints as conferees 
on the part of the Senate Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr, 
VARDAMAN, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. Smirn of Michigan. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 7124) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and a suits 
able outfit of cannon balls to the city of Morganton, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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A bill (S. 7125) granting a pension to Robert H. Trollinger; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 7126) authorizing the submission to the Court of 
Claims of the claim of Albert J. Hewlett, of Pocatello, Idaho, 
for damages sustained by reason of the overflow of his lands in 
connection with the Government canal being constructed under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Interior De- 
partment; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 7127) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Ludiker (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7128) granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
B. Wright (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7129) granting a pension to Andrew J. Herring 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 7130) granting a pension to Celia A. Blodgett (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7181) granting a pension to Esther Phillips (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 7132) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 7133) granting an increase of pension to H. B. 
Crouch; 

A bill (S. 7134) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Conn; and 

A bill (S. 7185) granting an increase of pension to Mathew 
Crawford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 7136) for the purchase of a site for a public build- 
ing at Bisbee, Cochise County, Ariz.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 7137) granting an increase of pension to George 
L. Neal (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 7138) granting an increase of pension to Fernando 
Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 7139) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Raphile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 7140) creating an additional land district in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7141) for the relief of C. G. Wilford; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 7142) granting an increase of pension to John 
Sargent (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 7143) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Gwin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7144) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Simpson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7145) granting a pension to Charles M. Preston 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7146) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Baur; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 7147) to amend section 4215 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 218) to provide for the detail 
of an officer of the Army for duty with the Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, Cal.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE, 

Mr. STONE. I submit two proposed amendments to Senate 
bill 6856. known as the shipping bill, which I ask may be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is now on the calen- 
dar. The amendments will be printed and lie on the table, to 
be taken up in tvonnection with the consideration of that bill. 
However, if the Senator from Missouri makes a motion that 
they go to the Committee on Commerce, the Chair will submit 
it to the Senate. 


Mr. STONE. For the present let them lie on the table. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be the order. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,000 to pay Tom K. Richie, of Tucson, Ariz., the 
amount haying been inadvertently covered into the Treasury on 
a forfeited cash recognizance, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
be printed and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LANE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$200,000 due the estates of deceased colored soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, to be used for the erection of a 
national home for aged and infirm colored people in the District 
of Columbia, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Post 
Office appropriation bill (H. R. 19906), which was ordered to be 
printed and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. LANE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 20189), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 20189), which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill (H. R. 8846), which 
were referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

SHIPMENT OF NAVAL STORES ABROAD. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I submit a resolution, which I send to 
the desk, and for which I ask present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Georgia will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 512), as follows: 

Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public Interest, to transmit to the Senate copies of all 
communications transmitted to or received from the Goyernment of 
Great Britain touching the recent order of said Government declaring 
naval stores, turpentine, rosin, and resinous products absolute contra- 
band of war, and the previous order of said Government declaring that 
the pres above enumerated were not contraband of war. 

Also coples of any other communications transmitted to or received 
from any foreign Government in reference to the classification of naval 
stores, turpentine, rosin, and resinous products as contraband of war. 

Also copies of any communications transmitted to or recelved from 
any foreign Government relating to the detention of ships under Ameri- 
can registry carrying cargoes of naval stores, turpentine, rosin, and 
resinous products, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution which has just been read. Is there objection? 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the resolution go over until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
objects. Under the rule, the resolution will lie over one day 
and be printed. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the bill (H. R. 
6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence 
of aliens in the United States, which passed the Senate on 
Saturday last, may be printed showing the amendments of the 
Senate numbered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, it 
will be so ordered. The Chair hears none. 


SALE AND SHIPMENT OF COTTON. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, some days 
since I had inserted in the Recorp certain communications from 
European cotton buyers and spinners in answer to questions 
propounded by me relative to the outlook for the cotton trade 
situation. I have to-day a translation of a letter received from 
C. A, Gruner & Co., of Bremen, Germany, which I send to the 
desk, I ask that it be read by the Secretary and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


BREMEN, November 20, 191}, 
E. D. SmrrH, Esq., 
United States Senate, S 
Washington, D. O., United States of America: 


We take the liberty to answer your kind letter of September 29 in 
germani es the regulations now in force do not permit correspondence 
n glish, 
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In. answer to the questions asked, we will 
1. The consumption of American cotton in 
entirely dependent on the N a J or im 


ly briefly as follows: 

ermany and Austria is 
ibility of regulated cotton 
importation. If the possibility of importing cotton were assured, the 
consumption would certainly at least normal, and probably even 
heavier than usual, as East Indian and Egyptian cotton, the consump- 
tion of which is large in Germany and Austria, could be replaced by 
American cotton. 

2. The question as to the size of the stock on hand we are not per- 
mitted to answer, for reasons easily understood. 

3. Since the middle of 3 work has been going on in full 

German spinning industry, with an in- 


could only be avoided if the supply of cotton could be directly or in- 
1 guaran 5 
5. Funds for the purchase of cotton are plentiful in Ge the 


8 we are dependent upon neutral bottoms 
herefore first of all opan American and Scandinavia: 
tunately the space available from this source is small, and unless the 
United States make great exertions to place all in anywise available 
ships into the freight traffic the pros for a considerable exchange 
of commodities between our country and yours are none too bright. 

7. Our industry still has an adequate number of working hands at 
its disposal, especially as the spinning and weaving business is capable 
of 2 9 the amount of its female labor. 

9. As said before, everything depends upon shipping a 
The consumption of American cotton in Germany might be splendid if 
only certainty of importation could be secured. Every bit of cotton that 
ean be landed in e would be willingly taken. The United States 
therefore have a strong Incentive to make every effort in studying the 
question of transportation and in devising ways_and means pro- 
moting and assisting a sure exportation service to Europe. The success 
of — endeavors would necessarily mean a brilliant business for 
America, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON AS ARCHITECT. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have had 
sent me a copy of the Architectural Quarterly, of Harvard. 
University, which contains an article which presents Thomas 
Jefferson, to me at least, and I think to the mass of our fellow 
citizens, in an entirely new light. We know him as a man of 
letters and as a broad statesman, but this demonstrates the fact 
that he was an architect of exceeding merit. It seems to me 
that it would be a valuable document not only in connection 
with him, but for the well-being and knowledge of the people 
at large and that it should be printed as a public document. 
There are sundry illustrations. Whether the illustrations will 
be printed or not I can not say, but I desire to present it for 
the consideration of the Senate with the request that it be made 
a publie document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

TEN EYCK DE WITT VEEDER. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further concurrent 
or other resolutions? If there are none, morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 694, being Senate bill 3000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the bill by title, for the present consideration of which the 
Senator from New Hampshire asks unanimous consent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask to what bill the 
Senator from New Hampshire refers? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be 
stated from the desk. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3000) for the relief of Ten Eyck 
De Witt Veeder, commodore on the retired list of the United 
States Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, is that a bill which is 
already on the calendar? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. THORNTON. I object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the bill be read, so that we may 
know what it contains. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Missis- 
sippi asks that the bill be read. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, now a commodore on the 
retired list of the United States Navy, to the active list of rear ad- 
mirals of the United States Navy to take rank next after Rear Admiral 
Charles Brainard Tagor Moore, United States Navy: Provided, That the 
said Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, by the usual examination prescribed by law for 
the grade of rear a l in the United States Navy, his physical 
mental, moral, and professional fitness to perform the duties of said 
grade: Provided further, That the said Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder shall 


Is there objection to the 


be carried as additional to the number in the de to which he may 
be appointed under this act: And provided further, That the said Ten 
Eyck De Witt Veeder shall not by the passage of this act be entitled 
to back pay of any kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. j 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
report on that bill read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion having been 
made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the consideration of the bill, 
it must be disposed of without debate. The Chair is not pre- 
pared to rule just at this moment whether the reading of the 
report at this time would be in the nature of debate, and unless 
some Senator objects the Chair will direct the Secretary to 
read the report. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand this is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think, under the rule, this is not a 
debatable motion. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been the ruling of 
the Chair; but when it comes to reading the report accompany- 
ing the bill there is an element of doubt about it, and the Chair 
would always resolve that in favor of its being read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That can only be done by unanimous 
consent. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. The question is 
on the adoption of the motion made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
ve a read. [Putting the question.] The noes appear to 

ve 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I shall have to question 
that decision. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire asks for the yeas and nays on his motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and vote 
t nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Samra of Michi- 
gan was called). I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sir] and to state 
that he is paired on all votes with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen]. This announcement may stand for all votes to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WARREN'S name was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence from the 
city of my colleague [Mr. Warren] and to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] has 
not yoted. I have a general pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the affirmative). I notice 
that the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] has not 
voted. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], which I transfer to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps], and vote “nay.” I desire further to 
state that the Senator from New Mexico is necessarily absent 
on account of serious illness in his family. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Smrru] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcu- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] having entered the 
Chamber and voted, I wish to withdraw the announcement of 
my transfer, and, in consequence of my pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtzicnH] with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotris] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; and . 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 80, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—-30. 
Borah Gallinger McCumber Smoot 
Brady Gof McLean Sterling 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Jones Perkins Townsend 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Pomerene Works 
Dillingham Lippitt Root 
du Pont ge Smith, Md. 

NAYS—38. 
Ashurst Hughes Reed Swanson 
Bankhead Johnson Robinson Thomas 
Bristow Kern Shafroth Thompson 
Bryan Lane Sheppard Thornton 
Camden Martine, N. J. Shields Tillman 
Chilton Norris Shively Vardaman 
Culberson O'Gorman Simmons Walsh 
Fletcher age Smith, Ga. White 
Gore Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Hardwick Ransdell Stone 

NOT VOTING—28, 

Burleigh Fall Martin, Va. Saulsbury 
Catron Hitchock Myers Sherman 
Giapp Hollis Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Clarke, Ark. James Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Colt La Follette Overman Stephenson 
Crawford Lea, Tenn. Owen Warrren 
Cummins Lewis Penrose Williams 


So Mr. GALLINGER’'S motion was not agreed to. 
CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


Mr. TOWNSEND and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of Senate bill 392. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The’ PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion now before the 
Senate will have to be disposed of. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, I ¢an not yield at this time, Mr, President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As I understand, the motion to take up the 
urgent deficiency bill is privileged. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has before it the 
motion made by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is it in order to move as a 
substitute for that motion a motion to take up another bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. “It can only be antagonized 
by a privileged motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A motion to take up the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill is privileged. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is made before 
2 o'clock. The Chair will put the motion of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). In the ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], with 
whom I have a general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as before, as to my pair and its transfer, 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED ‘(when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer I made on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], and 
must withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROOT (after having voted in the affirmative). May I 
inquire if the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. ROOT. Having a pair with that Senator, I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is unavoidably 
absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. MCLEAN (after having voted in the afirmative.) I in- 
_quire if the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Making the 


He has not voted. 


Mr. MeLEAN. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator: 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vòte “nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 38—as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Borah Cummins Lane Perkins 
Brady Dillingham Lippitt Poindexter 
Brandegee du Pont = Smoot 
Bristow Gallinger McCumber Sterlin 
Burton Gott Martine, N. J. Sutherland 
Chamberlain Gronna Nelson Townsend 
Cla) ace. Jones Norris eeks 
Clar: 10% Kenyon Oliver Works 
Crawfo La Follette 

NAYS—3s8. 
Ashurst Hughes Robinson Stone 
Bankhead James Shafroth Swanson 
Bryan Johnson Sheppard Thornton 
Camden Lee, Md. Shields Tillman 
Chilton O'Gorman Shively Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Overman Simmons Walsh 
Culberson Pittman Smith, Ariz. White 
Fletcher Pomerene mith, Ga. Williams 
Gore Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Hardwick Reed mith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING 23. 

Burleigh Kern Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Catron Lea, Tenn. Owen Stephenson 
Colt Lewis Penrose Thomas 
Fall McLean Root Thompson 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Saulsbury Warren 
Hollis Myers Sherman 


So Mr. TowNsENnD’s motion was rejected. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 6856, Order of Business No. 737. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before that motion is put, I desire to ask 
the Senator, if the bill referred to by him is taken up and made 
the unfinished business, whether he will be willing to have it 
laid aside for the purpose of taking up the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing that it shall be c e N 
laid aside. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Debate is out of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But Senators can interrogate 
one another as to the effect of the motion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would be willing to lay it aside tempo- 
rarily in order to take up the urgent deficiency bill. 3 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand, then, that if this bill is made 
the unfinished business, the Senator will Jay aside the bill until 
the appropriation bill has been considered? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator can not do that. 

Mr. LODGE. It requires unanimous consent to lay aside a 
bill temporarily. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the years and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Before the question is put, I should like 
to inquire what the bill is to which the Senator from Florida 
refers? 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
title of the bill. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 6856) to authorize the United 
States, acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the 
capital stock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of 
the United States, or of a State thereof, or of the District of 
Columbia, to purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate 
merchant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and 
for other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
the title of which has just been stated. On that motion the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. Asnunsr, and he voted 


“ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I ask that the bill may be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is too late. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 


Same announcement as on the former ballot, I vote “ yea.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia makes an announcement, which may stand for the day. 
The Secretary will proceed with the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea] to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON}, 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
transfer as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
Being unable to obtain a transfer, I must withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Martin] is detained from the city on account of illness in his 
family. Ile is. paired with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SuesMan]. If my colleague were present he would vote “ yea.” 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. If at liberty to vote, I would 


Making the same 


vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—46. 
Ashurst Johnson Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Kenyon Pomerene Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Kern Ransdell Stone 
mden La Pollette Reed Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thomas 
hilton „Md Shafroth Thom 
8 Martine, N. J. Shep Thornton 
Fletcher < Myers Shields Tillman 
Gore Norris Shively Walsh 
Hardwick O'Gorman Simmons White 
Hughes verman Smith, Ariz. 
James Pittman Smith, Ga 
NAYS—29. 
Brady Dillingham McCumber Sterlin, 
Brandegee du Pont Len panes 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Burton Gof Oliver Vardaman 
pp Gronna ge eeks 
Clar. 5 055 Jones Perkins 
Crawto Lippitt Root 
zummins Lodge Smoot 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Borah Hitchcock Owen Warren 
Burleigh Hollis Penrose Williams 
Catron Lea, Tenn. 9 Works 
8 Ark. Lewis herman 
Colt Martin, Va. Smith: Mich. 
Fall Newlands Stephenson 


So Mr. Fretcuer's motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
6856) to authorize the United States, acting through a shipping 
board, to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to be 
organized under the laws of the United States, or of a State 
thereof, or of the District of Columbia, to purchase, construct, 
equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in the foreign 
trade of the United States, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Florida, in charge of the bill which has just been taken 
up by vote, what the Senator’s purpose is, so far as pressing 
the bill for immediate consideration is concerned, if the Senator 
chooses to answer my question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will state that, so far 
as I am concerned, we desire to press the bill and to get as 
early consideration of it and as early disposition of it as possi- 
ble. I am perfectly willing, however, to lay it aside temporarily 
in order to dispose of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, I assume, is aware of the 
fact that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has given notice 
that he proposes to file a minority report on this bill, and which 
has not as yet been filed. Does the Senator think it would be the 
proper thing to take up so important a measure as this before 
the views of the minority have been placed before the Senate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, in that connection, that there 
was what might be called an understanding, to the effect that 
the minority would file their views within three days after the 
majority report had been filed. The majority report was filed 
more than three days ago, and I assumed that perhaps the mi- 
nority were ready to present their views. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will yield to me—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. The minority report has been prepared. 
There has been some delay in printing exhibits and revising the 
copy of the report. I think it will be ready within an hour, 
however. As I recall, this is the third day. The majority re- 
port was filed on Wednesday, and this is the third legislative 


day after that—one holiday, New Year's Day, having intervened, 
and Sunday. 

I should say, however, that it was understood in the Commit- 
tee on Commerce that the time given for filing the minority 
report should not interfere with the bringing up of the bill. 
That was the understanding at the time. Of course that does 
not foreclose any Senator on the floor from asking for time to 
give it more mature consideration. 

Right here, if it is necessary, and if the Senator will yield 
further to me, I ask leave to file the minority report (Rept. 
No. 841, pt. 2) during the day. I think it will be ready to send 
to the desk within an hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think under the circumstances I might 
proceed with the consideration of the bill. We probably will 
not dispose of it to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it would be most extraor- 
dinary for any Senator to force consideration of a great measure 
such as this when those interested in it as deeply as some of 
us are have not had an opportunity to read the views of the 
minority. I suggest to the Senator that probably nothing will 
be gained by undue haste in this regard. 

Mr. President, it has come to our ears on this side of the 
Chamber that there is to be undue haste in the consideration of 
this bill, that it is to be pressed in season and out of season, at 
seasonable hours and unseasonable hours. Those of us who 
do not think the bill is of sufficient consequence to warrant 
action of that kind will be compelled to resist it in every proper 
and parliamentary way. 

I feel very sure that the Senator from Florida, who is always 
gracious and always fair, will see not only the propriety but 
the necessity of giving us a little time to prepare ourselves 
for the discussion of a measure that is of far-reaching conse- 
quence and that the people of the United States are very deeply 
interested in, and will be more interested in before this debate 
closes, I feel very sure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no desire, of course, to press the 
matter in such a form as would cause any inconvenience to the 
other side or prevent the consideration of the views of the 
minority. I am perfectly willing to say now that I will lay 
aside the bill to be taken up to-morrow upon the close of the 
morning business if that would be agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the Senator will probably have 
votes enough to take it up. I certainly have no objection to its 
being laid aside for the consideration of appropriation bills, 
which I think are of much greater consequence than this bill 
possibly can be to the people of the country. My view is that 
we ought to pass the supply bills and go home, and not to force it 
upon the Congress at this short session, after the experience 
we have had in the last three years of sitting here continuously, 
considering bills such as this. The time is too short to properly 
consider the measure, and it is not in the line of good legislation. 

Of course we will all use our own judgment as to the proper 
mode of procedure; but I repeat, Mr. President, that any undue 
haste to press this bill upon the Senate will not, in my judgment, 
facilitate its passage. I think we ought to be dealt with gen- 
erously about the matter. It is opening a great new question 
containing propositions that the American people will want to 
understand fully before the bill is enacted into a law. 

For myself, having been extremely busy during the few days 
we have been in session in considering appropriation bills, I am 
not prepared at the present time, as I would wish to be, to 
proceed to the discussion of the bill, and as I shall endeavor to 
be if generous treatment is accorded to the minority, or to those 
of us who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I say—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have offered to temporarily lay aside the 
bill in order to take up the emergency deficiency appropriation 
bill and dispose of it. I have offered to temporarily lay aside the 
bill, to have it taken up to-morrow upon the conclusion of the 
morning business. Neither of these suggestions seems to be agree- 
able to the other side, and I know of no other way of proceeding 
except to go on in the regular way with the bill. Others may 
think it is not an important measure, but a great many people do. 
For my part I do not believe there is any more important matter 
affecting the interests of all the people of the whole country 
than what this measure will accomplish. But I do not want to 
delay it indefinitely. I want to bring the matter before the 
Senate and have it considered fully and in order and disposed 
of. I am willing to do anything I can to accommodate Senators 
on the other side and to meet their views, but I do not want to 
be in the position of doing nothing and having the time pass 
without any action whatever. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest to the Senator from New 
Hampshire something of which he is probably aware as indicat- 
ing the character of argument and the means the other side 
intend to use to put this bill through. The majority leader of 
the Senate was quoted as having said immediately after the 
President's message with reference to this bill, We have the 
votes to put it through.” 

Mr, GALLINGER, I observed that, and I have had it whispered 
in an ear that always serves me well that, assuming they have 
the votes, they are going to resort to tactics which will be op- 
posed as strenuously as possible, so far as a few of us are 
concerned, at least. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we have the votes to put it 
through if ever we can get a chance to vote. Unless Senators 
on the other side adopt some plan or scheme of inexcusable and 
unpardonable obstruction we will get to a vote, and we have 
the votes to pass the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senators on this side should resort 
to the same tactics that the Senator's colleague resorted to on 
the immigration bill, would he think that that was very much 
to be condemned? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not discussing what oc- 
curred on other bills or what individual Senators have done. 
It is rather an impertinent question for the Senator to pro- 
pound, and I think an improper one, to ask me to animadvert 
upon the conduct of any Senator, and particularly on that of my 
own colleagne. I am speaking as to this bill. I am answering 
the statements made in the form of criticism by the Senator 
from Washington and the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is oversensitive. 

Mr. STONE. No; I am not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has on more than one occa- 
sion, with a great deal of earnestness and with some acerbity, 
during the past few months charged this side of the Chamber 
with unduly and improperly obstructing legislation. Now, Mr. 
President, for one, I propose to be the judge of my own con- 
duct in this matter, and I shall pursue such a course in the 
debate on this bill as I think the importance of the measure 
demands at my hands. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Florida to yield to 
me to call up House bill 20241, the urgent deficiency appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I object to laying the bill aside by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will have to be disposed of in some other way. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to say a very few words upon the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is before the Senate. 
Does the Senator from North Carolina desire to make a mo- 
tion? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I give notice that I shall make the motion 
after 2 o'clock to take up the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the 
consideration of the urgent deficiency bill, but I want to say a 
word in regard to this bill just taken up. It is a bill of yery 
vast consequence, It enters upon a wholly new policy—one 
never adopted by this country before and, so far as I know, 
never adopted by any civilized maritime power. I know of no 
measure which requires more thorough debate than this one, 
and the question is not to be met by a bald statement that “ we 
have got the votes.“ That, no doubt, is a great advantage. As 
Mr. Pitt said once, the time has now come to apply the ma- 
jority, and I suppose that the Mr. Pitts on the other side are 
taking that view at this time. 

But the rules of the Senate are designed to give us fair dis- 
cussion, and this bill can not be jammed through to-morrow or 
the next day. Here is a bill of this enormous consequence 
brought in, on which there have been no hearings at all and on 
which information is lacking as to the facts, a bill on which 
even the minority report is not printed. 

I think, Mr. President, that we are entitled to an opportunity 
to discuss this bill fairly and fully, and when that fair and full 
discussion is completed I assume a vote will be taken and the 
majority will then be applied. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LODGE, Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wish to suggest that there is no 


disposition on this side to limit debate or to prevent a fair and 
There is no disposition, as 


full discussion of the bill at all. 


the Senator expressed it, to jam through the bill, even if we 
had the power to do it, Certainly we have not any power to 


prevent an ample discussion and consideration of the bill. We 
simply want to get it before the Senate for that very purpose, 
so that Senators can proceed, and, whether they are ready or 
not, we on this side are prepared to discuss it. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is our first duty to deal with the 
appropriatién bills. The only thing which will make an extra 
session inevitable is the failure of some of the appropriation 
bills. I think our first duty, therefore, is to dispose of those 
great supply bills. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is but one before the Senate 
at present, and that is the emergency deficiency bill, and it is 
proposed this afternoon to call it up. I think it can be disposed 
of very shortly. 

Mr. LODGH. We will see about that when we get to it. I 
have no objection to taking up the urgent deficieney bill, but I 
think there is likely to be a little conversation about some of 
the items in that bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
that bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I am familiar with only one item, and I shall 
have something to say about it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To be frank, I want te make a motion after 
2 o’clock, because if the pending bill is before the Senate at 2 
o’clock it then becomes the unfinished business for every day. 
If the appropriation bill were taken up now, of course the ship- 
ping bill would lose its place. I will be frank to state that 
when the hour of 2 o’clock arrives I shall move to take up the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall certainly not resist that motion, but, 
Mr. President, I am referring more to what the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] said as to going on with this bill to- 
morrow, taking it up immediately after the routine morning 
business, not allowing us to consider any other bills in the 
morning hour, net allowing us to do anything with the calendar, 
but this bill is to be taken up and kept here all day, and I sup- 
pose that 11 o'clock sessions will be begun, and night sessions 
will be attempted. > 

Mr. President, I think this bill is altogether too important to 
be treated in that way. I think those who are opposed to it, as 
well ás those who favor it, are entitled to a reasonable oppor- 
tunity not only to speak but to prepare themselves. This is 
not a bill which can be dealt with in a few words. I regard 
the bill as thoroughly vicious legislation, both economically and 
internationally. I know that it will at once involve the Gov- 
ernment in an expenditure of $30,000,000. No human being of 
any ordinary sense will become a partner with the Government 
as the predominant partner in an enterprise in which it is 
avowed beforehand that it is the intention to lose money. 
Therefore we may be sure that the whole of the $30.000,000 will 
be involved. To our liberal friends on the other side $30,000,000 
may seem a trifle. I think at this time it is an expenditure to 
be considered. : z 

Then, Mr. President, having got our corporation established 
with the United States as the owner, not merely the predominant 
owner, but the owner, we are to put those ships into trade. I 
am speaking only of the economie side now. We are to put 
them into the foreign trade. 

The United States, with all its vast power and all its great 
resources, is unable to carry on a merchant marine which will 
take care of all the freight of the United States, and wherever 
front place one of these Government-owned ships on a given 
10 
t 


I am not familiar with the items in 


mte you will look in vain for an American vessel to be run 
here, for nobody will go into competition with a Government 

line. When you establish these ships on those lines, where 
they run you may be sure that all hope of building up an Amer- 
ican merchant marine in that direction is dissipated once and 
for all. 

Now, those are a few of the economic reasons which seem to 
me of very great importance. 

Then we come to the international side. We are establishing 
a set of merchant vessels owned by the Government. Let as 
consider what that would mean in time of peace. It would 
create a very new condition. All Government ships to-day have 
reciprocal privileges. Ships of one Government and ships of 
another have reciprocal privileges in each other’s harbors. No 
clesrance is needed. No port dues are exacted. Is it to be sup- 
posed that these ships, trading ships, are to be given those privi- 
leges by other nations? 

The matter of collisions, of ordinary accidents, raises many 
very important questions. I know of but one case where this 
matter was at all involved, the case known from the name of 
the ship as the Parlement Belge. It was a ship of that name 
earrying the mails, I think, between Ostend, or some Belgian 
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port, and an English port. There was a collision, and the ques- 
tion was raised about Government ownership, and it was finally 
decided on an appeal to the House of Lords that the ship did 
ndt lose her Government character because, in addition to the 
Government work, she also carried passengers. In that case 
the vessel was merely in the nature of a ferryboat, but here we 
have a whole series of ships loaded with merchandise, regular 
traders, x 

Now, those are some of the difficulties that arise in time of 
peace. How much more so in time of war? It is an undoubted 
neutral right, freely exercised by us during our Civil War, to 
stop neutral ships and examine them for contraband, It is a 
recognized right of international law. It is, however, one 
thing to step a privately owned ship, and a very different thing 
to stop a ship that is Government owned. 

What is to be the status of the men on board the ship? Are 
they to be officers of the United States like the officers of the 
Navy? Are the crew to be enlisted men or are they to be like 
ordinary captains and crews of merchant ships? 

I merely mention a few of the questions that necessarily 
arise when we take this new, utterly new, step. 

Other nations have owned railroads; they have owned tele- 
graphs; they have owned telephones and other means of com- 
munication operated wholly within their own boundaries; but 
no maritime nation within my knowledge, no matter how strong 
the socialistic desire for Government ownership might be, has 
ever attempted to apply those doctrines to merchant shipping, 
because merchant shipping is not within their own control; it is 
not within their own boundaries; it goes out onto the high seas 
and has to meet a world of international complications. Have 
we not enough international complications now about us and 
likely to arise without encouraging new and perilous questions? 

It is proposed, as I understand this bill, and as I certainly 
know the President said, to run these ships at a loss until they 
begin to make money, and then to turn them over to private 
ownership. Why, Mr. President, what becomes of this oppo- 
sition to subsidy then? There never has been proposed any 
subsidy so gross as that which I have just quoted, and which 
was flatly stated by the President in his message. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of arguing the bill to-day; 
I am not prepared to argue it; I am simply indicating some of 
the general questions of political economy and of international 
law which are involved in the bill. I think that not only as a 
matter of courtesy we should be, but as a matter of right we 
must be, permitted fully to debate this measure, and that every 
opportunity should be given to discuss a measure of this magni- 
tude as it deserves to be discussed. I have no desire to throw 
any artificial obstructions in the way of the proper considera- 
tion of the bill; but I say very frankly that if any attempt is 
made to cut off proper discussion of the bill, I for one shall 
be ready to do what I have never before done in the Senate— 
use every possible means of parliamentary obstruction in order 
that we may have opportunity to discuss the bill fairly and 
fully and as a measure of such great magnitude ought to be 
discussed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce which reported this bill, I think I should 
say that during the time when it was being considered by the 
committee I was engaged in work before other committees and 
was unable to be present. I did not enjoy the benefit of the 
hearings, if any hearings were held, and did not participate in 
the making up of the report. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say, in regard to hearings, that none 
were held. The minority requested that those who were experts 
in the shipping business, those who were posted on these sub- 
jects, might be called before the committee and brief hearings 
be had, but the majority voted down a motion to have hearings 
and insisted upon the immediate report of the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. However that may be, Mr. President, in 
justice to myself I simply desire to say, in order that my posi- 
tion may be known, that I did not join in the report, not hav- 
ing been present, and I have not seen fit to present views repre- 
senting the minority. I voted this morning against taking up 
the bill to-day for consideration. That in no manner indicates 
hostility on my part to the bill; but evidently it is a bill of such 


„very great importance that it ought to be fully considered, and 


especially if hearings were not had in committee. 

So far as I am concerned, my attitude is simply this: I have 
had a feeling that something should be done to promote our 
carrying trade under the American flag, and possibly this ex- 


periment, by in a limited way establishing a line that shall be 
run on schedule time for a period, might demonstrate that it 
would end in a successful building up of such carrying trade; 
yet I have not reached a conclusion in the matter, and, for one, 
I want to hear a discussion of so important a question upon its 
merits and value before I shall be able to conclude whether or 
not I shall support the bill. On that account I do not care to 
be put in the attitude of having participated in the recommenda- 
tion of the committee favoring the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course Senators know 
perfectly well, as I have before suggested, that we would not 
be able to prevent a full and exhaustive discussion of this meas- 
ure even if we desired to do so; Senators understand perfectly 
well that they will have all the time they desire to consider the 
measure from all standpoints, upon every phase, and to discuss 
it as long and as fully as they like. There is no disposition to 
have it take any other course. We can not be charged with 
unduly pressing an important measure. 

The bill has been presented to the Senate and a full report 
has been made upon it. The matter has been more or less under 
consideration, I have no doubt, in the minds of Senators any- 
way, for some time past. There were some hearings on a 
similar bill which was introduced in the other House. People 
who desired to be heard were given the opportunity to appear 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries there, 
which handled the bill. Certain hearings were had, which were 
sufficient, anyway, I take it, to satisfy that committee, and the 
bill was favorably reported in the other House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is a House bill. Does the Senator 
from Florida say that there were hearings on the bill before the 
committee of the other House? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Yes; precisely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are such hearings printed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are printed and they are available. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They were very limited, were they not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The hearings were not very extensive, I 
should say, but my understanding is that sufficient opportunity 
was given for all the people who desired to be heard to be heard 
before that committee, and those hearings have been printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I asked the question for the reason that 
I have had letters from various parties in New England asking 
if hearings could not be secured before the Senate committee 
and complaining that they had not been given proper oppor- 
tunity to present their views when the bill was before the 
House. I simply state that for what it is worth. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
will yield to me for a moment, I wish to say that the House 
minority report, if I recall it correctly, complained that there 
was no time for sufficient hearings and that the information 
was lacking—that is one of the objections they made—on which 
to found the measure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not say as to what took place there, 
except that certain hearings were had, and that they are printed 
and are available. Whatever they show speaks for itself. 

Mr. President, I can not add to what the report of the com- 
mittee, which has been presented and printed and is on the 
desks of Senators, expresses regarding the general nature and 
purpose of this measure. I feel that it is unnecessary to go into 
a detailed consideration of the provisions of the bill so far as 
explaining the bill is concerned. It is a very simple measure; 
there are no complicated or inyolved proposition about it; it is 
easily and readily understood. No amount of argument or dis- 
cussion of the provisions of the bill would give any further light 
than would be gathered by simply reading the bill. As I have 
said, the report of the committee, so far as we have been able to 
make it, fully covers all the features of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to ask the Senator, if he ex- 
pects to discuss it later, but I was going to ask him a question 
or two in regard fo the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would be glad if the Senator would post- 
pone his inquiries for the time, because I may answer just what 
is in the Senator’s mind in the course of my remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator going to discuss the provisions 
of the bill at this time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is my intention to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; the bill has not been read yet. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to conform to the Senator's desires, 
of course, but I teok it from what he just said that he was not 
going into an explanation of the bill at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was saying that it was unnecessary to 
take up the bill section by section and discuss it by way of ex- 
plaining the bill, but I was proceeding to say that, in so far as 
it involved a departure from the previous policy of the Govern- 
ment, there would be occasion for giving reasons for the meas- 
ure, and as to that matter I propose to present, so far as I can, 
the reasons which seem to call for this legislation at this time. 
On that phase of the matter I shall offer some observations, 
perhaps a little extended. 

Mr. NORRIS. The questions I desire to ask the Senator 
would not be connected with any reasons that might exist for 
a departure from present or past practices. I wanted to ask 
the Senator a few questions in regard to the meaning of some 
parts of the bill, but I will not ask them now if he prefers that 
I should ask the questions later on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; I have no objection if the Sen- 
ator desires to ask the questions now. If I can throw any light 
on the subject, I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if the committee 
have made any change in the bill wherein it was provided that 
after the shipping corporation had been organized and had 
either built or purchased ships, put them in operation, and had 
operated various lines, it was within the power of the shipping 
board or of the President to dispose of the ships which have 
been so purchased to private parties? Has there been any 
change made in the bill in that respect? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no change in that regard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
it would be more regular to permit the bill to be read at this 
time and allow it to be presented formally to the Senate under 
the order heretofore adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest, Mr. President, that 
that perhaps had better be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course when the bill is read we will all 
understand it thoroughly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is necessary to read the 
bill under the order heretofore adopted. The Secretary will 
read the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that if this bill is to be read now, and 
therefore deprive the Senate of hearing it read later, we ought 
to have a quorum here to listen to it, and I make the point of 
no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Massachu- 
setts makes the point of no quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Bryan James 


Overman 
Burton Kenyon rans Sheppard 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Perkins Stone 
Crawford Lee, Md. Pittman Thornton 
du Pont rm Poindexter White 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Ransdell 
Gallinger Nelson oot 
Hardwick Norris Saulsbury 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is not 
present. The Secretary will call the list of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Caspen, Mr. Cuivton, Mr. Hucnes, Mr. Jounson, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. O'Gorman, Mr. Reep, Mr. Suivery, Mr. SIMMONS, 
Mr. Surra of Georgia, Mr. Smiru of Maryland, Mr. Smoot, Mr. 
SrerLING, Mr. Swanson, Mr. THomMas, Mr. TuHompsox, Mr. 
VARDAMAN, and Mr. WILLIAMs answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is absent on account of a 
slight indisposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Boram, Mr. Gorr, Mr. Gronna, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. TLMAN, Mr. Kern, and Mr. SMITH of South Caro- 
lina entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States, acting through the ship- 
ping board hereinafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock of an 
corporation now or hereafter organized under the laws of the Unit 
States or of ao? State thereof or of the District of Columbia upon the 
terms and conditions herein mentioned. 

Sec, 2. That the object of such corporation shall be the purchase, 
construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of merchant ves- 
sels in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific ports of the 
United States and the ports of Central and South America and else- 
where to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, The initial capital stock of such corporation shall not be over 
$10,000,000, of the par value of $100 per share, but the shipping board, 


with the approval of the President, may consent to or cause an increase 


of the capital stock from time to as the interests of the corpora- 
tion may require: Provided, That the United States shall subscribe for 
51 per cent of each and every such increase. The United States shall 
subscribe to 51 per cent of such stock at per and the remainder thereof 
shall be offered for public subscription, The United States may further 
subscribe at par to an amount of such stock equal to that not taken 
public mutace lotion: Such corporation may * business as soon as 81 
r cent of such stock has been subscribed and paid for by the United 


tates. 

Sec. 3. That the United States, through the shipping board and ‘with 
the approval of the President, is authorized to — — or construet 
vessels suitable, in the judgment of the shipping board, for the purposes 
of such corporation, with a view to transfer them to such corpora- 
tion, and for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the shipping board, 8 and sell or use for such pur- 

or construction any of the bonds of the United States now avail- 

able in the Treasury of the United States under the act of August 5, 

1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of March 2, 1911, relat- 

ing | 5 sans oe bonds for 830 N hye vg 2 the Panama Canal, to 
ount not to exceed „000, or urpose of purchasin; 

or constructing such vessels. f p ” £ 

SEC. 4. That the shipping board is authorized to transfer the vessels 


terms and conditions as may be 1 by the 


all the pro) T 
ed, That the amount of bonds received the United 
ll not be less, at then par 
e total amount expended by the United States in the pur- 


the benefits and privileges 


ppertaining to such vessels, except such vessels shall en only in 
trade with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands and th 
islands of Guam and Tutuila. Such vessels shal — 


navigation laws of the United States except as herein provi 


States and to carry out the purposes of thi: 
with 2 


tes. 

Sec. 8. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to charter, lease, or transfer vessels purchased or constructed under the 
ponas of this act and such naval auxiliaries now belonging to the 

aval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for commercial 


use and which are not required for use in the Navy in time of ce, and 
vessels now owned and o ted by the Panama Railroad Co., to any 
corporation now or he er o as in s act provi or to 


such terms and conditions as the avon 

the President of the United States, shal 

chased or constructed by the United States through the shi ip Soan 

of a 

type, as far as the commercial Li bag Stati of the foreign trade of the 
a 


using the vessels under the N riepen of this act, to take possession for 
e United States Navy or for other purposes 
of any vessels used by such corporation at a reasonable price or rental. 

Sec, 10, That a de statement of all expenditures under this act 
and of all receipts hereunder shall be submitted to Congress at the 
1 i | of en Mig Song session. 

Sec. 11. That for the paxpeas of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby approp ed, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise W ming „ the sum of $10,000,000. 

Sec. 12. That this act shall take effect from its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. Unless there is objection, 
the committee amendments will be first considered. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not wish at this time to enter 
upon a discussion of the merits of this bill, but I do wish to 
say a very few words regarding the discussion of the bill. 

I think it is a bill of vast importance. I have known of no 
measure laid before the Senate in the past half dozen years 
which seemed to me weighted with such consequence as is this 
bill. . 
There are three major lines of consideration, upon each one 
of which we must regard this bill as of very great consequence 
to the people of the country. The first and least is that it pro- 
poses to embark the Government of the United States upon a 
very large expense in a business venture of a kind in which 
the private enterprise of the United States has uniformly met 
with loss rather than profit, and it proposes to embark the Gov- 
ernment in such a venture practically without limit imposed by 
the Congress of the United States. : 

I say that is the least of the reasons why this bill must be 
regarded as of great importance. A second and more important 


reason is that it proposes to put the Government of the United 
States into the foreign trade at a time when that trade neces- 
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sarily involves frequent, almost constant, questions of critical 
importance, of great delicacy and difficulty, arising upon the 
law of nations regarding neutral and belligerent rights. It pro- 
poses to put the Government of the United States in a position 
where her good faith will be questioned, where her violation of 
the law of nations will be asserted, if any situations arise such 
as have been detailed to us within a few days by the Senator 


from Montana [Mr. Wars]. It proposes to create a condition 
where it will be no mere question of an individual citizen of 
the United States undertaking and succeeding or failing in car- 
rying contraband to a belligerent, but where the same state of 
facts will raise the question of the United States violating its 
neutrality and taking sides with one belligerent or another. 

That is the second reason. The third is that this bill pro- 
poses a reversal of the policy which has been followed by this 
Government from the beginning. It proposes to embark the 
Government of the United States in a business far more ex- 
treme than would be the ownership of railroads, far more 
extreme as an exercise of governmental authority than would be 
the ownership of telegraph and telephone lines. It proposes to 
put the Government of the United States in a position where it 
will step in and remedy the defects, the shortcomings, the fail- 
ures of individual enterprise by raising money by taxation from 
all the people in order to carry on the business that individual 
enterprise has not carried on; and that, sir, means a complete 
reversal of the policy of the United States. It means a new 
departure on a line of Government action more important, more 
fateful in its results than any act which has ever been passed 
by this Congress since I, since you, Mr. President [Mr. SMITTE 
of South Carolina in the chair], became a Member of this body. 
It means a repudiation more signal than has ever yet been made 
of the principles of the great leader of the party which “ has 
the votes” to put this bill through. 

Sir, there has been no discussion here since I have been in 
this body so imperative in its demands upon the Members of the 
Senate as the discussion of this bill. There has been no measure 
going so deep to the basis of our institutions as this bill. It 
comes here, sir, under circumstances which are repugnant. 
There was no hearing before the committee of the House on 
such a measure as we have before us. There was no hearing 
before the committee of the Senate. The demand for a hearing 
was refused, and the bill was reported speedily, peremptorily, 
with but slight opportunity for discussion; and now, sir, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], in advance, with some show 
of feeling, which I know was evanescent and which, I trust, 
does not even now continue, has stigmatized all discussion of 


this bill on the part of the minority as—what were the words?— |" 


“improper and unjustifiable.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], with that kind- 
liness and fairness which always characterize him, has told 
us that there was no disposition to interfere with the debate 
on this bill, but the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] in ad- 
vance gives notice to the country that the debate on this bill 
is to be regarded as obstructive, improper, and unjustifiable. 
I protest against any such spirit dominating this body, whether 
it be on the part of those who have the votes or not. May the 
time be far distant when there is so little spirit of independence, 
so little courage, so little loyalty to the duty of a minority in 
this body that such a notice in advance is accepted without 
just resentment, 

Mr. President, the discussion of measures in this body does 
not consist alone in the making of speeches. We discuss meas- 
ures with but very few Senators here. There are not 20 in 
the room at this moment. I counted them a few minutes ago, 
and there were 14. What, then, is the use of discussion? The 
use is this, that every speech is going to the country, that 
every hour passed is calling the attention of the country to the 
measure. The people of the United States begin to consider, 
begin to read, begin to discuss, and gradually week by week 
they form their opinions, and their opinions find their way back 
here. The process of discussion results ultimately in the reach- 
ing of conclusions which are conformable to the will and judg- 
ment of the people of the United States. That, sir, is why 
the long, patient, and sometimes tedious discussion of ques- 
tions in the Senate of the United States is of vast utility, 
although we would suppose that it was useless from counting 
the men who are listening to the speeches which are made. 

Now, Mr. President, this bill, fraught with such great conse- 
quences, must have and shall have the kind of discussion which 
brings these grave and serious questions before the people of 
the United States and which enables them to form their judg- 
ments upon the subjects which are involved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Root], with his well-trained mind and his habit of 
analyzing and stating propositions in clear and logical order, 


has pointed out three lines of discussion of this bill. I wish to 
say to him that we are prepared to pursue those lines, and we 
believe we shall be able to meet every criticism offered under 
either the first proposition, that the Government is entering 
upon a business enterprise without precedent and without justi- 
fication; the second proposition, that the occasion is such that 
we run the risk of becoming involved in international compli- 
cations; and the third proposition, that we propose a reversal 
of the policy of the Government from the beginning. I think 
we shall be able to show that none of these objections or criti- 
cisms are well founded as to this measure. 

Generally speaking, Mr. President, and briefly, upon that 
phase of the matter the bill provides for the organization of a 
corporation in the District of Columbia or under the laws of 
some State of the Union having a capital stock of some $10,- 
000,000, with the power to increase that later if it is determined 
wise; and that the corporation shall be authorized to enter 
upon this work and undertaking when 51 per cent of the capi- 
tal stock is paid up. The bill provides that the Government 
of the United States, through a shipping board composed of 
the Secretary of the the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Postmaster General, shall subscribe to 51 per cent of the 
capital stock of this corporation; that the remaining 49 per 
cent shall be offered to the public, and if not taken by the pub- 
lic the Government is authorized and empowered to subscribe 
and pay for it. 

Furthermore, through the shipping board the Secretary of the 
Treasury is empowered to employ Panama Canal bonds, 3 per 
cent bonds, running for 50 years, as I recall, and selling now 
at 99 cents in the open market, practically at par, to the extent 
of $30,000,000, in the construction, purchase, charter, lease, 
and so forth, of vessels for this matter of taking care of the 
commerce of the United States with foreign countries. Then 
there is authority given for this corporation to issue its bonds, 
gold bonds, 4 per cent, and sell them to remburse the Treasury 
for the amount expended out of the sales of the Panama bonds. 

That is an outline of the plan whereby a corporation formed 
in this way with this capital stock is authorized to purchase, 
acquire, lease, charter, and charter to others, ships for the pur- 
pose of carrying our products to foreign markets and bringing 
the products of other countries to this market. 

The corporation is then further empowered to dispose of these 

ships—to sell them, to lease them, as it may be advised is 
proper and wise—after they shall have served the primary pur- 
pose of opening routes of trade and of accommodating the emer- 
gency which is upon the country at this time. 
Without going further into the details of the bill, I assure the 
Senate, in the first place, and the country, that it is not a per- 
manent business undertaking on the part of the Government 
that is intended here. In the next place, the ships flying the 
United States flag owned by this corporation, instead of run- 
ning a greater danger and risk than private vessels would run 
in the matter of carrying what may be regarded as contraband 
to foreign countries, the very fact, it seems to me, that they 
were ships owned by a corporation in which the Government 
was a majority stockholder; the very fact that the Govern- 
ment would have certain power and control in the management 
of the cargoes and in the navigation of the vessels, and the 
very fact that the Government is in a position, therefore, to 
guarantee that there is no violation of the international law in 
the business upon which the vessels are to be engaged, ought to 
solve many of the difficulties which we find confronting us 
to-day, and ought to relieve the situation of tension and stress 
which we gather from the press comments, at least, there is 
some indication of at this time. 

Mr. President, it is necessary to get a full understanding of 
present conditions and realize the emergency that exists now, 
and, in this connection, for us to review a little some of the 
historical features and facts leading up to the present and to 
this measure. 

We mist realize, of course, that at the present time there is 
practically no merchant marine in foreign trade under the flag 
of the United States; that less than 1,400,000 tonnage exists 
to-day of American merchant vessels engaged in foreign com- 
merce; that we are to-day in the hands of foreign ship-owning 
interests and absolutely dependent upon competitors in the 
markets of the world for the carrying of our products to those 
markets. 

Various causes have been given for that situation. Among 
them as causes asserted for the decadence of American foreign 
shipping are— 

First. The substitution of steam for sails as the motive power 
of ships and the substitution of iron or steel for wood in their 
construction. This cause need not have worked to our dis- 
advantage. We were slow to adopt the new methods, but for- 
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eign countries did not hesitate or delay. While the steel ship 
costs 30 to 35 per cent more than the wooden ship, it lasts about 
twice as long, insurance rates are much lower on it and cargo, 
und it can be built with advantages for loading and discharging, 
and has other advantages. 

Second. The increased cost of shipbuilding, due to increase 
in cost of materials and labor. This situation did not neces- 
sarily operate against us. The steel and iron we have and had 
when the change occurred in abundance. Our yards were 
equipped with excellent machinery and appliances. While 
wages were higher here, this was largely offset by efficiency and 
other conditions. There was no way to guard against the im- 
position which our laws allowed our steel makers to practice, 
such as charging our shipbuilders $32 per ton for steel which 
they delivered in Belfast at $24 per ton. 

Third. The increase in maintenance and running expenses. 
This item need not have been large. The total wage cost is 
only about § to 18 per cent of the total operating expenses of a 
vessel. An infinitesimal increase in rates or foregoing a small 
amount of profit would have covered it. 

Our existing registration laws forbid any foreign-built vessel 
from engaging in our coastwise trade. The remedies suggested 
have been— 

First. Free ships. The Dingley law and subsequent tariff acts 
relieved of duty all material and supplies entering into ships 
built in the United States for foreign trade. It did not apply 
to domestic ships, because of the insistence of protected in- 
terests. This has not seemed to have any material effect on 
our merchant marine. To repeal our registry laws and allow 
shipowners to buy or build wherever they could do so at least 
cost the ships needed for our commerce would not solve the 
difficulty because, it is claimed, foreign ships have lower wages 
on shipboard and, in some instances, receive bounties. We have 
changed our laws so as to admit to American register ships 
purchased by Americans anywhere for foreign service, but it 
appears that as yet it has brought no ships under our flag. It is 
claimed, also, our laws requiring that American citizens shall 
officer ships under our flag adds to cost of operation and deters 
American register. We have authorized the suspension by the 
President of that requirement. 

Second. Discriminating duties. This leads to commercial con- 
flict, in the first place, and, in the next place, we have such a 
provision in our tariff law. The trouble is, it clashes with 
numerous treaties and, again, is now involved in litigation. We 
can not rely on that remedy at present. 

Third, Bounty for construction and subsidy for operation. 
This has been the principal remedy proposed and upon it the 
greatest stress has been laid. 

Turning casually to the hearings before the Merchant Marine 
Commission, volume 3, page 1753, Rear Admiral P. F. Harring- 
ton is quoted: 

We must first get the shi and I think when we get the ships and 
somre the ship-ownin habit, then the matters of shipbuilders’ interest 
and of shipowners’ interest will eventually right themselves, so that 
they will be able to compete with people abroad. 

At page 1754 he said: 

My mind rejects the idea of frec a for the reason I stated. My 
judgment is adverse to the idea of 5 duties, and there 
seems to me to be nothing left but a direct payment to shipowners. 

At page 1753 he says: 

It seems to come right down to this conclusion. If the country wants 
a great merchant marine, it must pay for it, very much as other 
nations do. 

Rather inconsistent with the idea of subsidy or bounty is the 
statement at page 1750: 

Indeed, the subsidized lines have failed of success in competing with 
lines which were not subsidized, a conspicuous instance of whi was 
the withdrawal of the Roach Line to Brazil. : 

Then he gives an interesting account of the American line, 
subsidized both by the United States and Brazil, which failed. 
The most perfect and successful cargo carriers—the tramp 
steamers—were never subsidized by any country. Combina- 
tions, rebating, and manipulations will overcome subsidies and 
bounties. It would seem that none of the means for establish- 
ing a mercantile marine which have been suggested can be de- 
pended upon to work a success. Equally it follows, since all 
other methods have been exhausted or found not feasible, there 
is but one thing to do, and that is to have the Government inter- 
vene directly as proposed in S. 6856. 

“THE SITUATION PRIOR TO AUGUST 1, 1914. 

Ships flying our flag carried only about 5 per cent of our com- 
merce. Ships flying foreign flags conveyed freight and pas- 
sengers to and from practically every port of the world to and 
from our shores. Great combinations of foreign interests 
worked against any effort in this country to establish over-sea 
lines. With unexcelled and improving means of transporting 
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our products and goods to the ports, indeed our “control stops 
with the shore.“ While man marks the earth with ruin” 
across the ocean we are commercially helpless on the seas. Our 
competitors in trade have for years carried the products of our 
fields, forests, mines, and factories abroad. They have exer- 
cised full sway, fixing the sailings, dictated the routes, farmed 
out the ports, fixed the rates of freights and passenger tariffs, 
determined the kind, extent, and quality and cost of accom- 
modations for passengers. They alone have had the final word 
as to where and when we might send our goods. Their one ob- 
ject has been, primarily, to earn profit for themselves. They 
have not been concerned with any notion to develop trade for 
us or open routes for our benefit or for the advantage of 
those with whom we were interchanging. They have simply 
regarded their own interests, and we have gone on taking and 
enjoying what was parceled out to us that might be of adyan- 
tage to those transporting our products and goods. 

Particularly with regard to the commerce between North and 
South America, the shipping monopoly flying European flags 
and working for their countries have exercised absolute control, 

The testimony of Mr, Sidney Story and Mr. William Lowry 
before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
under H. R. 587, gives the experience of the Pan American Mail 
Line, and Mr. J. J. Slechta shows that of the Lloyd Brazilian 
was similar. Both were forced out of business by the combina- 
tion of foreign competitors. Agreements governing the traffic 
to and from South American Republics were regularly entered 
into, and no independent line could live. (See pp. 154, 164, 165, 
166, 170 et seq. of vol. 4 of the report.) 

The testimony of shippers and shipping experts clearly shows 
that a combination existed on the part of foreign shipping inter- 
ests, having for its purpose the control of America’s over-sea 
commerce, and, in a way, to wring annual tribute from it and 
to checkmate any efforts made here to expand our trade. 

This testimony further showed that there was not a single 
ship under our flag in the carrying trade between the United 
States, Brazil, and Argentina, and that all other lines known 
as American lines—operating ships under foreign flags—had 
certain routes allotted to them in the trade with the west coast 
of South and Central America; that these so-called American 
lines were members of the conference lines, and all dominated 
by the Foreign Shipping Trust, with headquarters in Europe; 
that the tariffs or freight rates from United States ports to 
foreign ports, notably to those of South America, were dictated 
from Europe and were made so as to secure the bulk of the flow 
of commerce from South America to Europe and vice versa. 

The dividends declared by these foreign lines furnished suf- 
ficient denials of the statements that the American lines could 
not compete with European lines on a legitimate basis. (See 
Report on Steamship Agreements and Affiliations, etc., vol. 4, 
pp. 415 to 419, and chap. 6, p. 151 et seq.) 

So that not only was our over-sen transportation almost ex- 
elusively under foreign flags, but a combination of shipping in- 
terests existed, dominated from Europe, which effectually chut 
out any independent line from the United States. 

The United States produces a surplus of the prime necessities 
of life, which other nations must have or go unclothed and 
hungry. This means a position of supreme power; a power 
greater than military or naval power and more lasting, because 
peace lasts longer than war. But these necessities do not yield 
to us or serve others as they should, so long as the means of 
delivering them are in the hands of others and we have no yoice 
on the seas. . 

We should have our own messengers to send when and where 
we will over the free and open highways of commerce. We 
are like a merchant prepared to sell his goods but unable to 
deliver an article. 

The means for carrying our products and manufactures to the 
market places throughout the world and bringing back to us 
the commodities we want in exchange, and the drummers over 
the sea, like the traveling men on land, should be at our com- 
mand. 

We must confess to a humiliating lack of foresight or inex- 
cusable neglect, when we note that upon a foreign trade totaling 
over $4,200,000,000, over half of which has been in exports, 
we have permitted shipping trusts and combinations, all under 
foreign flags, to levy an annual tribute of between $200,000,000 
and $300,000,000. 

Unquestionably a merchant marine under the American flag 
is essential to our full commercial development. 

Adequate and efficient transportation on the seas under the 
American flag, owned and controlled exclusively by Americans, 
it is our business to produce. 

We need ships which will deliver our mails direct, and invoices 
and bills of lading, and do the things which will build up per- 
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manent trade relations; carry our abundant surplus from fields, 
forests, and factories to markets; unseal the doors of our ship- 
yards; maintain prosperity within our borders. We must see 
to it that a war between other countries will not have the effect 
of paralyzing our industries because we have no means of 
transporting our products. 

Little Holland, with an area of 13,171 square miles, not half 
as large as Florida, has a mercantile fleet of 400 steamers. As 
a maritime, financial, and colonial power she takes high rank. 
So far as I have found, there is no subsidy or bounty for the 
Netherlands ships. 

We should have profited by our experience during the Boer 
War. That war began in October, 1899. It caused Great 
Britain to withdraw 250 steamships of an aggregate of 1,000,- 
000 tons from commerce to transport and supply service. The 
effect was to “cripple opportunities afforded by sending freight 
to and from America and to raise freights.” Our farmers were 
the worst sufferers, as corn exports were cut off, cotton ship- 
ments were reduced—decrease in cereal shipments the following 
year was 1,750,000 bushels—all because we lacked the ships to 
deliver the goods. Our total exports of breadstuffs shrunk from 
$317.879,746 in 1898 to $269,955,771 in 1899 and $250,786,080 in 
1900. 


The British shipowners withdrew their best vessels to accept 
profitable Government charters and substituted a few old, cheap 
craft, but they marked up freight rates 30 per cent, so they 
made as much out of our diminished commerce as before. 

Considering both diminished exports and increased freight 
rates, the direct and indirect loss to our farmers because of 
foreign monopoly of a large part of our ocean-carrying business 
was undoubtedly many million dollars. 

An article on the Development of the American Merchant 
Marine and American Commerce,” Document 141, printed at the 
request of Senator GALLINGER, January 15, 1906, sounds pro- 
phetic in this paragraph after mentioning the experience and 
effect from the Boer War I have referred to: 

WHAT OF A GREATER CONFLICT? 

The withdrawal of the trans-Atlantic liners flying British and Ger- 
man flags would mean paralysis to the export trade and a ae es 
to our millions of produces of breadstuffs, cotton, and prov 8. 
Millions of men far inland who had never seen the sea would be de- 


manding of Congress an explanation of why there was no Am 
merchant marine and insisting on an answer. 


This article further says: 
NO SHIPS TO SOUTH AMERICA, 


But it is not . in our trans-Atlantie trade that we are at the 
mercy of Europe. President Roosevelt says in his message to the 
present Co; : “It can not but be a source of regret and uneasiness 
to us that the lines of communication with our sister Republics of South 
America should be chiefly under foreign control.” 


And: 

HURTING THE FARMERS MOST. 

One accompaniment of the working of this foreign shipping com- 
bine and these “ triangular voriges is that our American e: rts to 
Brazil have fallen trom $15,135; in 1895 to $10,955,000 1904. 
Congress refused a mall subvention of $200,000 a year and cut off four 
millions of American commerce, This loss falls most heavily, not on 
the coast States, but on the agricultural States of the West, for our 
exports to Brazil were very largely breadstuffs and provisions. We sold 
to Brazil $2,683,000 worth of flour in 1895 and only $1,785,000 in 1904. 
American consular and other representatives in razil all agree that 
this shrinkage in the flour trade is due primarily to unfavorable freight 
rates and an irregular shipping service—to a lack of American ships 
ewned and run in American interests. As Consul General Seegar re- 

rts, “A Rio commission house made a Nee. py sipping fiour from 

ew York to Europe and thence to Rio, although increased diference 
of travel was over 3,000 miles.” 


NATIONAL AID MEANS LOWER RATES. 


From the days when Congress, under the admonition of President 
Polk, granted the first mall subventions to American steamers on the 
route to Europe national aid to shipping has sare brought not any 
improved transportation facilities but lower freight rates. Says Lind- 
say, the bistorian of the British merchant marine: „Before the Collins 
(American trans-Atlantic) Line was established the Cunard 
were receiving £7 10s, sterling per ton freight, which was so much a 
monopoly rate that in two years after the Ll Line had commenced 
the rate of freight fell to £4 sterlin r ton.” 

That this is still the result of State ald to shipp’ is demonstrated 
anew by some fresh evidence of especial interest to farmers of the 
Western States. In 1901 Canada granted a subsidy of $150,000 for a 
monthly steamship service from Montreal to South Africa. In 1901 
Canada sent only $26,815 worth of goods to Cape Town and Natal. 
1903 Canada sent $2,228,000 worth 

AN AMERICAN LINE TO SOUTH AFRICA, 


No American steamers run from our ports to South Africa, The trade 
Is in the hands of a foreign shipping TONDE which has lately made 
a heavy advance in rates, sul Genera ee who reports 
“a remarkable growth in the Canadian trade with uth Africa since 
the granting of an annual subsidy by the Canadian Government in 
1901.“ also states significantly: 

“A trade report received here from New York dated August 1, 1905, 
* the rates for the next direct steamer from that port to Cape 

‘own as not exceeding $6.70 per ton; to East London and Durban, 
$7.91; and the 3 sailing from Montreal at $4.26 for Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth. and $4.87 to East London an n. 

- In other words, because of the establishment of a direct subsidized 
Canadian line freight rates on Canadian breadstuffs, lumber, provisions, 
etc., from Montreal to South Africa are from $2 to $3 a ton below the 


steamers 


rate exacted fı 1 
pate me Si Margy ne ps on similar American products from 

I may say that for the fiscal year 1913 the exports from the 
United States to Latin America amounted to $442.419.973 out of 
a total of exports 52.465, 884.149, 17.94 per cent of total to Latin 


America, or 6 per cent going to South America. Imports from 
Latin America to United States, $323.775,885 out of a total of 
our imports of $1,813,008,234, or 17.86 per cent from Latin 
America, 12 per cent coming from South America, including 
Mexico and Central America. 


WHAT HAS BEEN OUR SITUATION SINCE PRACTICALLY ALL THE OLD WORLD 
BECAME INVOLVED IN WAR? 


Heeding no warnings, closing our eyes to the inevitable in 
such a contingency, we have drifted along, wrangled some over 
ways and means, and did nothing. The consequence, which 
should have been foreseen and guarded against, has been practi- 
cally a demoralization of our foreign trade. Our abject and 
sole dependence on foreign ships has placed us in an impotent - 
and deplorable situation. German and Austrian shipping to 
the amount of some 5,000,000 tonnage has gone suddenly out of 
commission. A large number of the merchant ships of England, 
France, and Russia have ceased to engage in peaceful commerce. 
There is a ship famine on here. The rates of freight have 
soared to the prohibition point. Cotton is selling in Germany at 
19 cents per pound and in our market at 7 cents, and Germany 
wants 500,000,000 pounds, and we have fifteen times that for 
sale, and the belligerent nations themselves are willing we 
should take this cotton to this customer, and we find ourselves 
without the means of doing it. Phosphate, turpentine, and 
rosin, and other products which have found their chief markets 
abroad are weighing down our docks, but we have no craft to 
take them to the waiting markets. There have been some lines 
operating under neutral flags, a small tonnage under our flag, 
but wholly inadequte for our needs, and we have during the past 
four months paid in freight rates over and above the normal 
rates, more money than would be required to purchase 60 ships 
at $500,000 each. That has been the tax and the burden upon 
our producers. In the last four months we have actually lost 
more money than would have been sufficient to have carried out 
every provision under this bill. Still the rates increase. 

A gentleman on board the New Amsterdam, which sailed from 
Rotterdam August 9 for New York, told me he had purchased a 
cargo of rice or rice meal and loaded it at Hamburg, taking bills 
of lading and all shipping papers and paying 75 per cent, about 
$40,000, the remainder to be paid when the goods were delivered 
in St. Louis. 

Just before the vessel was to sail she was notified not to go, 
and this American citizen came away with a claim in his pocket 
for some $40,000, which he hopes to get liquidated some of these 
days. If his property had been in American bottoms, he would 
have come along with it without interruption. No doubt there 
are numerous instances of that kind in the ports of other coun- 
tries as well. - 

No country, whether at war or not, has jurisdiction over the 
high seas. No country, belligerent or otherwise, has any right 
to stop our ships on the open seas engaged in customary com- 
merce and say you shall not proceed. This is not denying, 
however, the right of belligerents to haul to and even bourd 
merchantmen to ascertain whether they carry contraband or 
not and from whence they come and whither bound, but this 
should be done in an orderly, decent way, without any unneces- 
sary delay or hardship. 

The Creator alone rules the seas, and “to all His creatures 
they are as free as the air they breathe and must be kept so 
while man remains on earth.” No nation can exercise sover- 
eignty over the oceans and seas, which are the inheritance of all 
the people of the world. They are the highways of commerce 
for all nations, all races, and all people. 

Exporters under international law have the absolute right to 
ship their goods to any neutral country, regardless of whether 
they are contraband or not. 

If such goods are declared not to be contraband, they can be 
shipped to Germany, England, France, Russia, or any warring 
nation. If contraband goods are shipped from the United States 
to another neutral country, with a view to further shipment to 
a belligerent nation, the entire shipment may be regarded as a 
continuous one and the goods will be subject to seizure. It is 
otherwise if the goods are really intended for a neutral country, 

It is clear that goods of all kinds, steel, meat, and everything, 
contraband or noncontraband, may be shipped without inter- 
ference from this country to any neutral country. j) 
Goods not declared to be contraband may be shipped to any 
warring nation as well as to the neutral countries. 

If these shipments are made in ships carrying the flag of the 
United States, that fact ought, and will, no doubt, be accepted 
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as a guaranty of faithful observance of these principles in 


making and throughout the shipment. Cargoes of dyestuffs 
and chemicals are allowed to come from Germany by way of 
Rotterdam, and cotton can be taken in return the same way, 
provided ships under the American flag perform the service. 
The trade of the nations at war with neutral countries has 
been seriously impaired. Our trade with those neutral coun- 
tries ought to greatly increase. The contending nations, with 
no purpose of that kind, we grant, hit us a severe blow when 
they swept the seas of their own ships, because they were the 
carriers on which we hitherto relied.. South America, which 
imports over $900,000,000 in value annually and pays for that 
with her products, finds many of her markets closed, and, like 
ourselves, is without the ships to transport her own products 
or bring to her people the goods they need. 
PRIVATE INTERESTS WILL NOT OR CAN NOT SUPPLY THE WANT. 

Of the 600,000 tons eligible, only 350,000 tons have come under 
the American register in response to our call under the act per- 
mitting American-owned vessels, wherever built, to take United 
States register for foreign service. Transportation facilities 
must be provided, and this whether there is immediate profit 
or loss on the procuring and employment of those facilities. 
We must have the means of moving our commerce freely and 
open new routes for ourselves and those to whom the old chan- 
nels are closed, and we may feel assured the new channels will 
remain permanently and become mutually profitable to those 
using them. 

We need the ships— 

First, to serve American commerce for the benefit of the 
whole American people, in order that American farmers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants may send their products and goods 
over the seas without interference by the demon of war. 

Second, to prevent the exorbitant rates, which are approach- 
ing the prohibition point in many instances. 

. Third, to open up new routes, cultivate new markets, and 
establish our flag over the seas and carry it into every civilized 


port. 

Never again should the United States be found dependent, in 
a great crisis or otherwise, upon any country or countries for 
the means of transporting their goods. 

Peace or war, it is economic folly to continue permitting— 
yes, inviting—other countries to dictate the ocean freight rates, 
the insurance rates, and similar charges, which foreigners have 
hitherto exacted from our vast foreign commerce. That means 
putting it in the power of competitors to determine and absorb 
all profits or advantage from our foreign trade. If there are 
never to be any more wars by any country anywhere, we still 
must have a great merchant marine to save ourselves hundreds 
of millions of ocean freight charges. 

We can never hope to be the great commercial Nation we can 
be if we occupy our present position, where wars among 
other powers deprive us of their merchant marine, which are 
the only bottoms we have had to do our carrying for us. Our 
neutrality is of no avail when other powers at war can not let 
us have their ships to freight our cargoes across the seas. Our 
vast foreign commerce in these circumstances is entirely at the 
mercy of the other powers. 

Reviewing the matter somewhat, let me summarize the situa- 
tion. 

When war was declared in Europe England had about 5,000 
vessels in the foreign trade, Germany had about 2,000, and the 
United States had only 6 vessels engaged in trans-Atlantic traf- 
fic. These 6 American vessels had a total gross tonnage of 
70,362. Two vessels of the German merchant marine—the 
Vaterland and the Imperator—exceeded the entire American 
trans-Atlantic merchant marine by about 25,000 tons. Only one 
American line operated to South America, to wit, the United 
States & Brazil Steamship Co., from New York to Brazil. Rec- 
ognizing the exigencies of the situation, Congress passed an 
amendment to the navigation laws whereby foreign-built ves- 
sels, when owned by American citizens or corporations, could 
register under the American flag for foreign trade. It was 
thought that this would bring relief, but it did not. 

The President signed the bill on August 18, 1914. On Novem- 
ber 14, about 90 days later, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports that 101 vessels have registered under the American flag. 
Their total gross tonnage was 350,000. About 20 of these are 
sailing vessels, 7 are less than 1,000 tons gross, 10 less than 
2,000 tons, 11 less than 3,000, 9 less than 4,000, 18 less than 
5,000, 13 less than 6,000, 17 less than 8,000. There are none 
over 8,000 tons, and few would be classed in size as first-class 
cargo boats. 

It is not intended in any way to disparage the importance of 
the entry of these vessels to American registration, yet the 


value of the increase to American commerce should not be over- 
estimated. While they are thrice welcome, they have not 
brought the necessary relief. The majority of these vessels are 
merely continuing the work they have heretofore done in han- 
dling freight from American ports. Of the 85 vessels admitted, 
23 belong to the United Fruit Co.’s fleet, which continue to ply 
between the United States and Latin-American ports in the 
fruit trade; 11 are tankers of the Standard Oil Co. carrying 
that company’s products; 10 belong to United States Steel, han- 
dling that company’s business, or 44 out of the 85 ships, repre- 
senting over 50 per cent of the total newly registered tonnage, 
have added nothing to the transportation facilities for American 
commerce. The value of the exchange from foreign to Ameri- 
can flags by these companies should be fully appreciated and 
their actions commended, yet the conditions surrounding this 
transfer should be fully understood. 

Of the 85 newly registered ships, less than half are engaged in 
the trans-Atlantic trade. Including the 6 vessels already under 
American register, the aggregate gross tonnage of all American 
vessels engaged in the trans-Atlantic trade is less than 200,000 
gross tons. It will not represent one-third of the tonnage of 
many individual corporations of other nations. Of the German 
merchant marine, the Hamburg-American has 457 vessels, aggre- 
gating 1,361,819 gross tons, the Hamburg-South American, 59 
vessels of 268,000 gross tons, and the North-German Lloyd, 168 
vessels of 811,000 gross tons. Of the English fleet the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. has over a million gross tons. The 
British Indian Steam Navigation Co., 142 vessels of 660,000 tons; 
the Peninsula Oriental Steam Navigation Co., 70 vessels of 546,- 
000 tons; Furniss, Withy & Co., 125 vessels of 440,000 gross tons. 
Besides there are many other smaller English companies, carry- 
ing the total gross tonnage of England’s merchant marine into 
the millions. One French company has a gross tonnage of 390,- 
000 tons—more than all the American trans-Atlantic merchant 
marine—and one Japanese corporation owns a fleet of 85 vessels 
of 368,000 gross tons. Any of these individual corporations will 
exceed in tonnage and equipment the entire American merchant 
marine engaged in the trans-Atlantic trade, including vessels 
recently registered. 

The United States has annually paid nearly $300,000,000 to 
foreigners to carry our goods. This is a goodly sum in these 
days of foreign exchange balances, yet it means more than this 
when our money can not buy the means for transportation of 
our goods, 

German and Austrian shipping have been driven from the sea; 
the English and French fleets have been considerably reduced 
by being pressed into Government service or by destruction. 
We are dependent upon the English and French vessels, the 
ships of neutral countries, that come to our shore, and the few 
American bottoms that are capable of ocean voyages. With 
the foreign vessels attending first to the needs of their own 
people and their commerce with other parts of the world, we 
must content ourselves with what we can get. 

A shortage of ships is the consequence. Chartering prices 
have in some cases increased 400 per cent in 60 days, and to 
obtain ships flying the American flag is almost impossible at 
any price. 

We therefore face the proposition of doing without a mer- 
chant marine or following our previous methods of private de- 
velopment, which has resulted in failure, or obtaining the de- 
sired result immediately by Government purchase and owner- 
ship. This will mean at least a foundation for an American 
merchant marine. It does not mean that private capital can 
not also invest. It has been suggested that private corporations 
may charter these vessels from the Government at an adequate 
rate, which would pay sufficient interest and depreciation 
charges, so as to protect the Government and enable it to yearly 
add to the fleet through this income. 

The idea is not a new one. It is not paternalism. It is a 
commercial necessity, and will mean much to the future of 
America’s foreign commerce. The value of this plan to the 
Nation in time of war is incalculable. The Government would 
have the right to use this merchant fleet as auxiliaries and 
transports, of which our Navy is much in need. England during 
the present war has commandeered over twelve hundred mer- 
chant vessels out of her fleet of five thousand, and one can 
readily realize our needs in the event of war with a first-class 
power, when our entire merchant marine consists of less than a 
hundred ships. 

Independent of any question of the shortage of ships at pres- 
ent; without regard to whether ocean freights are exorbitant 
or not; even ignoring conditions brought on by or resulting from 
the war now waging in Europe, the fact is, the consensus of opin- 
ion is, and the quite universal conviction is, the United States 
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needs greatly and, if their interests are considered at all, must 
have a merchant marine owned, controlled, and operated by this 
country. This need of ocean carriers under our flag has found 
expression in the platform pledges of all political parties since 
1844. It has been promised the people continuously for over 50 
years. ‘The only difference among us has been as to how that 
should be accomplished. ‘Tonnage taxes, discriminating duties, 
“ free ships,” subsidy of mail lines, all have been advocated and 
all tried. 

We find ourselves in greater need and less equipped to-day, 
comparatively speaking, than at any period in our history. In- 
deed, at one period we surpassed all other countries in ocean 
carriers. Private enterprise will not supply the need. Foreigu 
ships handle our foreign commerce. We are solely dependent 
on them, and without them our rich surplus of agricultural 
products, manufactures, and goods moving in trade must stop at 
our wharves. That this is a profitable business, the transport- 
ing of our freight and passengers to foreign ports, we have but 
to refer to the profits, as shown by declared dividends, those 
lines engaged in it have made. Enough is said when it appears 
that profit has been sufficient to attract $100,000,000 of American 
capital invested in those foreign lines, mainly in the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. When the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission in 1904 inquired whether they would bring their ships 
under the American flag if a “ free-ship” law was favored, they 
replied they would not. The reason given was that under a for- 
eign flag they had an advantage of cheap labor and, in some 
cases, of subsidies. We will never decrease wages in this coua- 
try. The standards of our workmen as to wages and treatment 
in the shipyards, on the ships, or on the docks we will never 
consent to lower. Neither will we adopt a policy of subsidizing 
the ships, although that of itself would be unavailing. Conse- 
quently, there is no other alternative but for the Government to 
intervene in such way as proposed in this bill. 

Quite apart, eyen, from considerations of national defense, we 
owe it to the people of this country, out of reasonable regard 
for their welfare and for the prosperity of the Nation, to estab- 
lish our own means of reaching the market places of the world. 
Otherwise, foreign ships will dominate our commerce, take such 
toll as they will, form trusts and combinations to suit them- 
selves, give every advantage to our competitors, keep our goods 
out of markets to which they could profitably go, by raising 
freight rates, discriminate against us and in favor of our for- 
eign competitors, destroy our trade by wretched service, delays, 
charges, hindrances, sorry vessels, irregular sailings, incurring 
losses for shippers, economizing at our expense, having no re- 
gard for the interests of our exporters, prompted by the single 
purpose of making all they can with as little benefit as possible 
to us, operating in the interest of manufacturers and merchants 
and producers of Europe, and making it impossible for us to 
develop and extend our commerce and business relations in 
quarters most desirable. 

Our self-interest, as well as our self-respect, demands that 
such a situation shall cease. The short-sighted course, neglect, 
and procrastination of the past must not be perpetuated. 
American ships are practically unknown in foreign lands. If 
our products are to continue to leave our shores any great 
length of time they will have to go with our flag. We have too 
much at stake in trusting our vast export business to foreign 
competitors. Every day millions of dollars’ worth of our prop- 
erty go into merchantmen which are liable to be sunk by their 
foes. 

Let me quote what Mr. GALLINGER very eloquently said in the 
Senate January 8, 1906: 


FOR BROAD NATIONAL INTERESTS, 


The plea of the Merchant Marine Commission, indorsed by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of this body, is not | abe pagent for the shipowners 
or shipbuilders, or even for the seamen of this country, though all of 
these classes deserve at least as much consideration as is granted b 
our national laws to any other industrious and patriotic body of Ameri- 
can citizens. The need of a large, active, and prosperous merchant fleet 
is primarily to increase our commerce, next to promote the national 
defense, and last of all to encourage shipbuilding and navigation. To 
deny adequate consideration to the merchant marine is to cheat the 
western or southern farmer of one of the surest hopes of an increased 
market for the products of his industry, It is to cheat the merchant 
and manufacturer of an indispensable ally in their fight for trade with 
their powerful European competitors. 

Britain, France, and Germany, all make generous provision by national 
subvention for conveying not only their mails but their merchandise 
under their national flags to the distant neutral markets in which they 
and we are contending for the commercial mastery. Even the smaller 
8 Italy, Austria, Portugal, and last, but not least, 

apan— do the same thing. The United States alone leaves its mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and farmers at the edge of the ocean to get 
their goods over seas as best they may—by some accident of trade or 
the ce of their foreign rivals. If we lag in the world’s markets, if 
we fall behind even in the Philippines, our own essions, if we see 
Germany striding ahead of us in the Orient, and all Europe grasping 
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South America by commercial bonds stronger than the Monroe doctrine, 
the fault is our own, and in our own hands lies the remedy. 

I refresh the Senator’s recollection by calling his attention to 
those splendid remarks. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am delighted to have 
the Senator from Florida quote that part of a speech I made 
a good many years ago. I have repeated it a good many times 
since then, and I presume I may repeat it in the future. I 
have held to that view—that it was a national disgrace that 
we had not an adequate merchant marine. I have sounded the 
alarm, as the Senator has quoted to-day from the report of the 
Merchant Marine Commission, which I had the honor to write. 
I called attention to the fact that the time might arrive when 
we would not have any transportation for the products of our 
farms and our factories—the very condition that exists to-day. 

While I differ very materially from the Senator in the view 
he takes of this question, I am glad to welcome him to the 
ranks of those of us who have labored in season and out of 
season to get some legislation that would benefit the American 
merchant marine, which has been very strenuously opposed by 
the Senator from Florida and his party. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smirx of South Carolina 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Florida yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. ý 

Mr. SMOOT. I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the Senator’s statements, among which, as I recollect, was the 
statement that the American people would not establish an 
American merchant marine through subsidies. If I was correct 
in my understanding of what the Senator said, I should like 
to ask him upon what he bases that statement. Is it based 
upon the action of Congress in the past or is that simply the 
Senator's opinion as to what the American people really want? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to say, first, to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I trust the day is now dawn- 
ing when he can realize what he has hoped for lo these many 
years. 


Mr. GALLINGER, It is a vain hope under this bill. 


Mr. FLETCHER. In answer to the inquiry of the Senator from 


Utah, I will say that I base that statement upon our experience 
in the past and upon whatever pronouncement the people of 
this country have been able to make upon the subject, and at 
least in view of the fact that they have been unwilling for all 
these years to adopt any such policy as the granting of a 
subsidy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the last half hour I have 
been pinching myself to find out whether or not I was really 
asleep and dreaming. As I have listened to the Senator mak- 
ing his statements to-day, I have been wondering where I had 
heard them before. It seemed to me that I was back again in 
the year 1911 and that the Senator from New Hampshire had 
crossed to the other side of the Chamber and was speaking in 
the voice of the Senator from Florida. 

I fully agree with all that the Senator has said of the neces- 
sity of an American merchant marine. I believe in a merchant 
marine, but I do not believe it will ever be established success- 
fully as provided in this bill. If one is established, I say now 
that it will cost the American people three or four or five times 
as much as to pay a direct subsidy to the ships that would be 
owned by private parties, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I am not 
going to discuss the question of subsidies to-day; but I have 
been puzzled all through the years that have intervened since 
this question was up to be able to satisfy myself as to what a 
subsidy really is. 

Under the statute that will be found now on the books, the 
ocean mail act of 1891, we are paying to American vessels 
something over a million dollars a year for the transportation 
of the mails, I have endeavored to get that amount slightly 
increased; and had it been slightly increased we would have 
had vessels in the over-seas trade to-day sufficient to take care 
of our commerce. 

Mr. McAdoo, in a hearing before the House committee to 
which I shall call attention later on—because it does not 
amount to anything except that Mr. McAdoo occupied the time— 
admits that under this bill there will be a large loss to the 
people of the United States. He frankly says so. He is not 
sure, he says, that all the lines will be unremunerative, but 
he knows that most of them will be unremunerative. Now, we 
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are going to tax the American people for the difference. It is 
a subsidy, just as much as it would be if we took the money out 
of the Treasury and established ocean mail lines by aiding pri- 
vate parties in conducting them, I can not for the life of me 
see the difference between them. j 

Mr. FLETCHER. In one case, Mr. President, you are simply 
taxing the American people for the benefit of a few people 
engaged in a particular business or enterprise. In the other 
case you are taxing the American people for all the people and 
all the business of the country—in other words, for themselves. 

The question of subsidies is quite a large one and has been 
extensively discussed in the past. I might mention in that con- 
nection, however, that we are now paying $735,000 a year to 
one trans-Atlantic line for carrying our mails. We have paid 
subsidies to a Brazil line. Our experience in that connection 
has not been encouraging as far as building up a mercantile 
marine is concerned. We have generously contributed in that 
direction in the past. As the Senator has said; the act of 1891 
provides for this enormous outlay for carrying the mails, far 
in excess of the actual cost, and it gives the preference to the 
American vessels over foreign vessels as to all second-class 
matter and third-class matter. Notwithstanding all we have 
paid out in that connection, however, we have not approached 
a solution of the problem of providing ships for doing our 
foreign trade, and I can see no hope that we can ever attain 
the object in that way. My claim is that for 50 years we have 
been unable to enlist sufficient interest on the part of private 
individuals so that they might build up a merchant marine in 
the foreign trade, although we have given them all these ad- 
vantages, and even subsidies, in the past; we have discriminated 
in favor of them in our laws, particularly with reference to the 
carrying of mail; and yet we are no further advanced in that 
direction than we were 50 years ago. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish only to put in the Recorp at this 
point the fact that notwithstanding the subventions, as I call 
them, we are giving under the ocean mail act of 1891, the 
Government has an annual profit of over $2,000,000 in the 
transportation of our mails; and heretofore I have argued that 
that profit might well be used to further strengthen our Amer- 
ican lines and to give us an over-seas commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In this connection it is fair also to say that 
out of the nearly $3,000,000 we are now paying for carrying 
foreign mails more than one-half of it goes to foreign vessels. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; that is. very true. 

Mr. FLETCHER.. -The American vessels are not carrying 
half of the mails, in spite of the inducements we have offered. 

Tonnage of the sailing and steam vessels of the merchant 
marine of the United States employed in foreign trade in 1887 
was, gross tons, 989,412; in 1913, gross tons, 1,019,165, an in- 
crease of only 29,753 tons in 26 years, while our foreign com- 
merce has increased by the hundred millions. 

TRANSPORTS AND AUXILIARIES. 


There is another phase of this question which brings to no- 
tice a very important factor to be seriously considered. 

Independent of the commercial aspect, we must be impressed 
with the wisdom of a step like this now proposed for the pur- 
pose of providing, reasonably and economically, necessary means 
of national defense. 

The General Board, Navy Department, by Admiral George 
Dewey, president of the General Board, made a report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, November 23, 1905, on the subject of 
“Mail steamships as naval auxiliaries.’ The General Staff, 
by Smith S. Leach, lieutenant colonel, General Staff, special 
committee, made a report to the Secretary of War, William H. 
Taft, December 22, 1905, on the subject of “The Army's need 
of merchant steamships as transports in war.” ‘These reports 
appear in Senate Document No. 225, Sixtieth Congress, first ses- 
sion. 

So far as I am advised the desirability, if not fhe public 
necessity, of providing for the naval auxiliaries and the Army 
transports pointed out in these reports exists to-day in even 
fuller measure than when the reports were made. 

We may fee! like making that provision in a different way 
from that suggested then, if any specific method may be re- 
garded as favored then, but surely there is no less demand for 
its being done. 

OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 


About one-half the cost of our ocean mail service, amounting 
to $3,565,328.89 annually, we pay to foreign ships. To some im- 
portant countries no American ship ever goes. We are de- 


pendent entirely upon foreign ships for our mail, freight, and 
passenger communications with Brazil and Argentina, two great 
countries, whose friendly relations we enjoy and with whom 
we could just as well as not have valuable and extensive com- 
mercial relations many times greater than we-now have. The 
exception is the one American line from New York to Brazil. 

The same is true with other Republics of South America. 

Likewise, from our Atlantic seaboard to the Orient we have 
no ship carrying mails or freight while foreign ship combines 
control the traffic Š 

The fast-mail carriers constitute powerful agencies for trade 
— manta factors, especially for the country whose flag 

ey fly. 

It is highly important that we extend and improve our ocean 
mail service, which we can only do by increasing. facilities. 
Notwithstanding we pay $4 per mile to the European line, under 
American register, and the preference rates under the law 
whereby steamers of United States register not under contract 
receive 80 cents per pound for letters and post cards and 8 
cents per pound for other articles, while steamers of foreign 
register and all sailing vessels receive about 85 cents per pound 
for letters and post cards and about 44 cents per pound for 
other articles, “comparatively few American steamers are avail- 
able for the dispatch of the mails, and the bulk of the service 
is performed by foreign steamers.” 

It is undisputed that American ships in foreign trade are 
wholly insufficient and inadequate. It onght to be conceded 
that it is most desirable and important that we increase the 
number of American merchantmen and train our citizens as 
officers and seamen to officer and man such ships. We are not 
willing to attempt this by giving public moneys: for>the support 
and maintenance of any private enterprise, even if that would 
be helpful in accomplishing the restoration of our prestige upon 
the seas. The grant of a subsidy to some special interest weuld 
be a discriminatory invasion of the Treasury the country would 
strongly disapprove, no matter if it resulted in more American 
ships, and properly so, on principle. It is admitted that it 
would be a great consummation to open up mail routes and give 
a better mail service to certain foreign countries. No one ques- 
tions that reasonable foresight would dictate more ample provi- 
sion for Army transports and Navy auxiliaries, 

If these things be true, then it is simply a question of how 
to attain these desirable and, I venture to say, pressing ends. 

It is fundamentally wrong and unjust to use the money of all 
the people in order that a few engaged in a particular business 
may get more profit. 

The remedy, therefore, does not lie in granting subsidies, 
“subvention,” nor “mail pay,” nor “free ships,“ nor yet in 
“discriminating duties.” 

We now have laws providing for “free ships“ and “ dis- 
eriminating duties,” but they have brought but little addition 
to our foreign shipping facilities and clearly will not suffice to 
solve the problem, as we have seen. . ; 

The occasion has arisen when we are obliged to resort to 
other means. Circumstances not of our making at all have 
brought us face to face with the necessity of providing those 
means. 

No country can prosper by living entirely to and within itself. 
In these days when cables steal out from our shores to the ports 
of all civilized countries; when communication can be flashed 
through the air like lightning a distance of 8.000 miles; when 
even not an unusual financial disturbance in one part of the 
world will have its effects here; when an earthquake or other 
disaster across the ocean is known around the world in a few 
hours; when, for instance, Dewey's achievement in Manila on 
Sunday morning was known in Washington the Saturday night 
before; when our surplus of farm produce and of mine and 
factory is in demand by other peoples, our neighbors, and it is in 
our power to take them from places where they are compara- 
tively worthless to places where they have much value, we 
should exercise that power to our present advantage and for 
our future increasing benefit. 

In doing that we bring to our people the things they want, to 
the advantage of those with whom we make exchange and to our 
own service; we broaden and widen our friendship by better 
acquaintance and clearer understandings; at the same time we 
help to shed the light of civilization and promote mightily the 
good of humanity. 

We have the right and ‘the power to purchase, build, lease, 
charter, and acquire the ships required to accomplish those 
ends. We may operate the ships or charter ‘them to others, as 
may be determined to be best, under such conditions as will pro- 
— our people against excessive charges and prevent com- 
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We owe it to ourselves to see that our own agents go to all 
countries wanting our goods, who will serve our interests rather 
than the interests of our competitors into whose hands we have 
hitherto intrusted our exports. The time has arrived for posi- 
tive, definite, energetic action by the Government itself on be- 
half of all the people. This action should be prompt and 
effectual. The situation brooks of no delay. From all portions 
of the country and from all classes of our people the call is for 
immediate action by the Government. From every industry and 
every enterprise the call comes. From every individual who 
desires the prosperity of the country and the welfare of its 
citizens, the call is made. I believe there is patriotism enough, 
wisdom sufficient, and statesmanship ample to answer that call. 

Mr. President, I desire, without reading, to attach to and 
make a part of my remarks a few letters and clippings which 
I have received. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
permission will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Chamber of Commerce, successor to Pensacola Commercial Association.] 
PENSACOLA, FLA., December 19, 191}. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Last night I talked with the president of the Pensa- 
cola Tar & Turpentine Co., a corporation which produces turpentine, 
tar, pitch, and various by-products. “ We have several thousand barrels 
of tar on our yards,” he said, “We can sell every barrel at a good 
price in England and on the Continent. The ship brokers will offer 
us no space, and promise us none definitely. The last turpentine we 
shipped cost $4 a barrel to deliver in England. This is 8 cents a 
gallon, four times the normal rate. For the last tar shipped to Engines 
we paid $1.50 n barrel freight, deck load, and took our own risk, as 


the insurance asked was about 15 per cent. We know by heart now 
tos cable-code words that mean Can not quote,’ ‘Unable to get 
à Th 


he freight situation has almost killed the export lumber and timber 
business to England and Europe, the principal markets. The merchants 
have inquiries and conid get business if they could get bottoms to 
carry it. If they are lucky enough to get a ship, they must pay double 
or triple freight and 14 to 2 per cent extra war-risk insurance. They 
must prepay the freight also. 
hips can be had for cotton and ga» but at three and four times 
the normal rate. 'A ship broker told me yesterday he was asked $3.25 
a hundredweight freight to Germany. Rates are, by far, the highest 
known in the experience of ship brokers here. 
The remedy for this situation is more neutral ships. Two conditions 
are the cause of our present European ocean-freight ills: 
Decrease in number of vessels available—estimated at 30 to 40 per 


cent. 

Uncertainty as to maintenance of the present supply, which may be 

uced by destruction of vessels or their withdrawal from the uses 
of commerce for war purposes. 

Mors ships would help remedy the first condition; neutral ships the 
second. 


Very truly, yours, C. E. DOBSON, President. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADING CO., 
Louisville, Ky., December 16, 1914. 
Hon. Duncan U. F: 


'LETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: My not replying before this day to your esteemed 
letter of the 27th of November is due to my absence from Louisville. 

I wish to thank you for the pamphlets which you have also sent me. 

If you refer to the printed testimony given before the Merchant 
Marine Committee in the investigation of the foreign ship trust, you 
will find much information. 

I appeared before said committee on January 7, 1913. Mr. Lowry, 
of the Pan American Mail—the New Orleans line—also testified at 
some length, giving much valuable information along practical and 
technical lines, 

‘The sworn testimony of shippers and shipping experts before the 
Alexander committee indisputably proves that a conspiracy existed on 
the part of foreign shipping combinations to control 
commerce, so as to wr ng annual tribute from it and to checkmate the 
too ambitious efforts of the United States in expanding her foreign 
commerce, 

The hearings before the committee show that there existed not a 
single American ship under the Stars and Stripes in the carrying trade 
between the United States, Brazil, and Argentina, and that all other 
lines known as American lines—operating ships under foreign flags 
had certain routes allotted to them in the trade with the west coast 
of South and Central America. 

These so-called American lines were members of the so-called con- 
ference lines, and all dominated by the foreign shipping trust, whose 
headquarters were London and Germany. 

The investigation showed that the tariffs or freight rates from 
United States ports to foreign marts, notably to those of South America, 
were dictated from — 1 and were made so as to conserve the bulk 
of the flow of commerce from South America to Europe and vice versa. 

The dividends declared by these foreign lines are sufficient denials 
of the statements that the American lines can’t compete with European 
lines on a legitimate basis. 

All that American lines need is protection against rebating and com- 
— 1 2 or monopolies aimed at driving independent American lines 
0 e seas. 


To expand our commerce legitimately and to maintain and protect 
it, we need American lines under the American flag, operated by Ameri- 
cans, and protected by America. 

I am inclosing copies of letters which treat of this subject, which 
I think point out the disadvantages under which our Nation labors 
and suggest the things we must do to emancipate ourselves from Eng- 
lish and European economic domination. 

I note that foreign sinister influences are still at work trying to ob- 
struct and defeat the measures now before Congress that would aid 
in the upbuilding of our merchant shipping. The fact that America 
might again resume her former place among the nations as a maritime 


America’s over-sea 


wer and carry her own trade is of greater concern to the nations of 
arope -EMAAR A, AAT gg the present Europea. 222 


1 n struggle. 
Europe's war m be over in a year or two and these Soropean 
nations will then turn loose their shipping to resume the ocean trade 
routes and reconquer the markets that they temporarily lost, but an 
American merchant marine would be an obstacle to their ambitions. 
Hoping to have the honor of again hearing from you, I beg to remain, 
Very respectfully, 
SIDNEY STORY. 


[From the New York Press, December 19, 1914.] 
OUR SHIPPING FOLLY. 


On how slender a thread hangs to-day the foreign commerce of this 
country, though we are at peace with all the world, though we are 
abundantly supplied with surplus products that all the peoples of the 
earth, those at peace and those at war, need and ask for, may be appre- 
ciated by anybody who reflects upon the possibilities suggested by the 
raid of the flying squadron of German cruisers against the Yorkshire 


coast. 

Not that ae like that could imperil the aer of, or even do 
more than negligible damage to, Great Britain. Not that such a thing 
punia hasten or retard the end of the war in favor of one side or the 
other. 

It is not that the German cruisers came 7 out against the York- 
shire coast, but that they came out with all the seas before them. 

We are doing a vast export business. For the most rt our many 
cargoes of products are going out in English bottoms. Imost between 
the rising and the setting of the sun of every day we are selling abroad 
by the tens of millions, and we are making profits by the millions. And 
almost all of this depends upon the British merchantmen that are free 
to carry our — over all the waters of the carth so long as German 
battleships, cruisers, and commerce destroyers are not ranging those 
waters in fleets, as the solitary Emden ranged in the East to the terror 
of merchant shipping, and as the Karlsruhe has similarly ranged in 
the South Atlantic waters of the West. a 

A score of Emdens scattered over the seas might all be doomed to be 
run down sooner or later, but in the meanwhile they might very well 
svenp 255 oceans clear of the British merchant marine, as England's 
war fleet have swept the oceans clear of Germany's merchant marine. 

And that would be the end of our foreign commerce. We should 
have the wheat, the corn, the cotton, the thousand and one supplies 
now going out every day in heavily freighted ships; the peoples of 
the world, neutrals and belligerents, would be begging for our neutral 
products, but we could not ship them, for, though a neutral nation, 
we “should lack neutral — se 

Neutral commerce is get less to transport itself in anything but neu- 
tral ships if sea powers at war against each other can both maintain 
fleets on the high seas. 

We ought to have our own neutral ships, just as we have our own 
neutral articles of commerce, and then all the fleets of commerce of all 
the belligerents might vanish off the seas, and we could trade with no 
hindrance. Not only could we sail our commerce into the ports of 
neutrals, but when there was no contraband goods in the cargoes we 
could sail them past the forts and under the guns into all the ports 
of all the powers at war. 

And we, aiming to be the greatest trading Nation on earth, to all in- 
tents and purposes, haven't a ship. This is an economic folly, a 
national shame. 


[From the New York Press, December 19, 1914.] 


FARMERS LOSE THROUGH DISCRIMINATION BY BIG STEAMSHIP INTER- 
ESTS— FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURAGE MERCHANT MARINE 
FACTOR AGAINST EXPORTERS; Says W. N. WHITE. 


American farmers and exporters are losing millions of dollars as a 
direct result of discrimination against this country by steamship inter- 
ests. That, in substance, is the assertion made to Congress and other 
branches and yg It of the Governmert by W. N. White, of 
W. N. White & Co., of this city. Discrimination is made possible by 
the failure of the United States Government to encourage the American 
merchant marine. 

“This year’s crop of apples should realize for the growers about 
$250,000,000," White estimates. “It will not pay them $50,000,000, 
and unless something is done soon 650,000 acres of orchards in the 
far West will be put out of business. 

“Thousands of growers who set out from 10 to 20 acre orchards of 
apples, believing that would enable them and their families to have a 
competency for life, will be ruined, and not only lose their savings but 
their homes as well. 

“Similar losses will be suffered by growers of other fruits.” 

Discrimination, White says, takes the form of high ocean freight 
rates. Comparisons of rates were submitted to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives, 


EXTORTIONATE RATES. 


The chairman of that committee, JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, refers to 
the ocean freight rates now being charged to ports in Europe as 
* extortionate.” 

“If you wish to ship oranges to Europe,” White explains, “ the 
ocean freight rate is 50 cents a box. The same sized box of oranges 
can be shipped from Jaffa, by way of Alexandria, Egypt, to Live 1 
for 42 cents. That voyage ordinarily requires 23 days. The rate from 
Spain to Live l is only 18 cents a box. 

“The rate for apples to Norway and Sweden—a trip of about 12 
days—is $1.50 and $2 a barrel. To South America—a trip of 23 
days—the rate is $4.25 a barrel. ~ 

It costs $1.10 a box to send apples from New York to South Amer- 
ica, the time required being from 21 to 25 days. On the other hand, 
freight charges on box apples from Tasmania to England—time in 
transit, 42 days—is 66 cents, and the same rate Is charged from Austra- 
lia to England—time, 35 days. 

“The reason those rates are so much cheaper than ours is they have 
pieni of ships. 

“The Furness Line, from Montreal to South Africa—35 days’ run 
charges 72 cents a box and $2.38 a barrel. Those vessels are subsidized 
b the Canadian Government. There are no steamships direct from 
the United States to South Africa. The American must ship first to 
England and then sranssiiip to South Africa, which costs more than 
double the freight charged from Montreal.” x 

From these and other illustrations White concludes that this country 
can not hope to extend its commerce properly without the aid of a large 
American merchant marine. . 
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SURPLUS FOR EUROPE. 
bis ser S òf people in America say we will send our surplus to Eu- 
rope. * 
of frei ht were the same as 
would 

“The 
rope, It is a well-known fact that the 
for various companies meet in the Produce Exchange in New Yor 


laden, no reductions in f 
mands for more space than 


inability of farmers to reach foreign markets. 

many oroe of orchards a given hire N 

because they can see no pro 
White — there are 85,000 bones of oranges in Florida and al- 

e 

een r ora! were 

1 be deducted 56 cents freight, 


o-day because of 
for instance, 


at an ei of $1.50 a box gross. 
5 pol for the box, 13 


eents for pa oe ee and about 13 cents more for cost of pick- 
d hau o the warehouse. N 
After Chris plenty of oranges will be sold for freight and ex- 
penses alone.” 


With adequate shipping facilities and co uent lower ocean freight 
rates the — lus fruit could be shipped profitably to European, South 
African, and South American markets. 

CHANCE FOR ONIONS. 


“This year there is a large crop of onions In the United States,” 
says White “and with reasonable Freight rates quite a quantity could 
be exported to England and Scotland. The first shipments that were 
sent d 80 shillings a ton freight. Now the rate is 40 shillings. 
Eve ear quantities of onions are shipped here from Egypt on 
through bills of lading, and the freight charge on these shipments is 
onl "0 shillings a ton. The time of passage from t to erpool 
is is days, and from Liverpool to New York 10 days, which includes 
the time consumed in unloading and reloading on the Liverpool piers. 


“The rate from Liverpool to New York is 20 shill but to ship 
the same goods from New York to Liverpool the charge 40- shillings. 
The consequence of this unjust rate is that onions must be sacrificed. 


„ can not think that the Ship Trust owns America. To fail to 
encourage an American merchant marine is to encourage the Ship 
Trust. If the Canadian Government can afford subsidies at the rate 
of more than $2,000,000 in a year in order to protect its farmers, 
surely the United States should increase its shipping facilities ay 
sidies or in some other way. Otherwise, thousands of acres 
will cease to be cultivated.” 


[From the Washington Times, December 26, 1914.] 
HIGH SHIPPING RATES. 


ing of 6,500 bales, 
few weeks ago it I 
through the Brit 
ried in neutral bottoms. 

Entirely aside from the importance of resuming the export of cot- 
ton to Germany interest attaches to this shipment because of the 
freight rate on It. The owners of the cotton will pay, despite that it 
is not a war risk, $3 100 pounds, whereas a year ago the charge 
would have been just about 10 per cent of that rate. 

The reason is said to be the scarcity of shipping to handle the busi- 
ness of the world. The German me: as been driven off 
the seas, and it was highly important as a . factor. 
Many ps have been captured and destroyed. Probably a very much 
larger number yet have n commandeered for service as transpo: 
auxiliaries of all kinds, colliers, and the like. 

Yet all this can ha such a huge advance in ocean freights 
as is bein ss gee’ 115 the war-time pron een there is 

at a utely no sta governs ocean e charges. 
Rates run all the wig — b carr! of heavy cargo free in 
order to get its use as ballast—to figures which even in normal times 
are often excessive. The whole subject has been the theme of numerous 
complaints and is now under investigation by the Treasury — 
ment. David Lubin, American de to the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, made a detailed and most impressive statement 
of these conditions to a congressional committee a few months ago. 
The Senate has called for information from the administrative depart- 
ments of the Government, and it appears there is hope for some effective 
measures to better conditions. 

The measures are needed. Whether or . 5 5 Government will find 
itself landed right in the business of building or buying 
perhaps operating them on Government account for commercial pur- 
poses, unless some measure of order can be brought out of the chaos 
of water-transportation conditions. 


ant marine h 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
December 


Washington, 22, 191}. 
Hon. Duncan U. E. 


'LETCHER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Str; In reply to your letter of the 2ist instant, you are 
informed as follows: 

The reason why more is paid to foreign steamers than to American 
steamers for the conveyance of the mails is that comparatively few 
American steamers are available for the dispatch of the mails, that 
the bulk of the service is performed by fo steamers, For instance, 
1914, 979,002 pounds of letters 


during the fiscal year ended June 30, 

and post cards and 7,827,593 5 of other articles were dispatched 
by American steamers, and 2,554,066 pounds of letters and t cards 
and 14,014,849 pounds of other articles were dispatched foreign 


steamers, 

The only steamship lines under formal contract with the department 
for the conveyance of mails to countries are those 8 
under the act of March 3, 1891. These lines are d on the basis 

the distance tra tw: and are as follows: 


once eve! 
mile. R. 
Curacao, weeks essel 

sation 603 cents a mile. New York & Cuba Mall Steamship Co., 


New Tork to Vera 
in vessels of the thi 


Plymouth and 3 a week in vessels of the first class, com- 
ie 


[Spee a apt from San Francisco to 
ydney, Australia, via Honolulu and go Pago, once every four 
weeks in vessels of the second class, com tion $2 a mile. 

Steamers other than those operating er the act of 1891 are com- 
pensated on the basis of the actual weights of the mails eonveyed, the 
rates at present allowed being 80 cents a pound for letters and t 
cards 8 cents a pound for other articles to steamers of American 
po gre we and 4 francs a kilogram (about 35 cents s youn) for letters 
and post cards and 50 centimes a kilogram (about 43 cents a pound) 
for other articles to steamers of foreign register. 

The tables on pages 103 to 106, inclusive, of the report of this 
office for the fiscal ended June 30, 1914, show in detail the name 
of each line used for the conveyance of the mails for that year, the 
weight of the mails conveyed by each line, and the amount of the com- 
pensation d to each line, Said tables indicate also whether the 
steamers of each line are of American or foreign register, 

Yours, very truly, 
JOSEPH STEWART, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 18, 1914. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SIR: Referring to your request by telephone to be furnished 
with the amounts paid to American mers and foreign steamers, re- 
spectively, for the conveyance of United States mails to foreign coun- 
tries for each fiscal year from 1909 to 1914, inclusive, I have the 
honor to furnish below a statement in confirmation of the data fur- 
nished to you by the superintendent of foreign mails early this after- 
noon by telephone. 


Amount paid. 


RSS 


Yours, very truly, 
JOSEPH STEWART, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCR, 

OFrrice .oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 29, 191}. 

Hon. Dypxcax U. Fu 
United States Senate, 
My DEAR Senator: lying to your letter of the 26th instant, 
quoting a statement in te Document 425, Sixty-first Congress, 
second session, and your inquiries based on that document, I call your 

attention to the following facts: 

1. From 1893 until September, 1913, no American steamships were 


‘ashington, D. C. 


runn regularly between ports of the United States and Brazil, but 
about tember, 1913, the United States & Brazil Steamship Line was 
king use of ships of the American-Hawaliian Steamship 


ma 

Co., with sailings of about once a month or once in three weeks from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro and other Brazilian ports. I Inclose an 
New York Journal of Commerce of 


isters for 
ted States 


0. 

2. From 1893 up to date, so far as I am aware, there has been no 
regular American steamship service to Argentina. 

. The American ge have been dependent on foreign steamships 
for their mail, freig and passenger communications with Brazil and 
Fe sempre This condition continued from 1893 to date, except as 
indicated abov 


e. 
4. The follo steamers pl. larly between our Pacific seaboard 
1 wane. ply regularly 


— ᷣ ͤ ͤVTVTdTTTdTTTTfTdTTTTTTTTTTTTTVTWWTdTTT—WT—TTT—T—T—TTTWTW———— iat aR EA 
Mongolia co 13, 639 
COTY SIAR TEE SCRE S LAE SEEN EEE — 8S, 
EE AS ES RE SE ES ALEA 
Korea Z SE PIE AS F 
(= T SSSRDS , 060 


(NorEe.—Army transports, of course, do a considerable Government 
business between Pacific coast ports and Honolulu and the Philippines.) 
5. I know of no American steamships plying regularly between our 
Sasa se and the Orient. 
ery truly, yours, 
1 WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 30, 191}. 
Hon. Duncan U. Fu 


ETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. : 
My Dran Senator: In compliance with your request of December 21, 
I take pleasure in inclosing herewith a statement sh the exports 
of the principal articles from the United States to Brazil during the 
last three fiscal years ending June 30, 1912 to 1914, inclusive. 
Very truly, yours, 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


1915. 
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Exports of the principal articles from the United States to Brazil during the last three fiscal years ending June 30, 1912 to 191}, inclusive. 


Quantities. 
Articles. 


Domestic exports: 


Machinery, wc, and paris a= pices AARRE EOE OE ets. 


ents, colors, 
per, manufactures oi 
Books, maps, SETA, Cte. . 


Paraffin and paraffin u ax .. 
1 cosmetics, and all toiiet pre parat ions 


2 
z sh Reese 


— 2 
EN 


27 


SAS BA 


— 


oes p 
Ae b B Beh 5 
1 38833828888 78 188 S Ses 88888285 ES HA 88822 


255583828 


99,744 


1,110,320 
3,754,065 
32,191 


339,579 |. 


REB EgenEBen gn på SEE BABS 
S F 888 88888888 88 ZERRE 


85 K 


ERJAS 


82 


— 


1914 


C= — — 


5 Bai skeskco.. 


ers 
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Exports of the principal articles from the United States to Brazil, ete.—Continued. 


Articles. 


Domestic exports—Continued. 
Wood, man tures o 
C ² %»⅛ cuot—vencceshcvserhossentaineee ihequcnsonae ss 


Lumber— 
Boards, planks, deals, joists, and scantling 
A/ c PEA 
Furniture 
All other manufactures of. 
All other articles. 


Total domostic exports.......... V o ( eels 


Total foreign exports 


Total exports of merchandise... . . 20.0. cecccncssvceccveteccveesccrccecceveele 


34, 678, 081 29,963,914 


{From the Washington Post, Thursday, December 24, 1914.] 


THE SHIPPING SITUATION. 


The shipping interests of the United States—the bullders and opera- 
tors of 8 paralyzed on account of the uncertainty that 
hangs over their business. They do not know whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is to enter the field as their competitor. They do not know 
whether or not foreign-built ships will be permitted to enter the coast- 
wise trade. They do not know whether or not the Government will 
protect them against unjustified fon by belligerents. 

Ocean freight rates have jum skyward since the beginning of the 
war, German and Austrian vessels have been laid up; British vessels 
have been largo: commandeered by the Government; Italian vessels 
are engaged in vernment service; French vessels are almost wholly 
employed by the French Government. Hence the world's neutral com- 
merce, and much of the commerce with alga ye ie is carried on with 
a shortage of ships just at a moment when the demand for supplies is 
most urgent. Vessels are earning five times as much as before the 
war, and even when the war is ended the prospect is good for an 
enormous ocean commerce on account of the destruction and consump- 
tion of foodstuffs and aa yes of all kinds. 

at Americans are not wide awake to this 


for ships are to be 
mey re not build ships for the 
foreign trade while they are threatened with the competition of the 
Government itself. The best they can do is to meet the huge demands 
of Europe by chartering foreign vessels and sending them out with 
American cargoes. They are doing a big business and making a lot of 
money, but the traffic is not bringing about the construction of a single 
vessel in American yards. 
One of the most urgent questions before Congress is the Government 
shipping bill. It needs quick and thorough discussion. If it is a good 
lan it should be put through without delay. If it is unwise it should 
promptly ig mare in order that individual American enterprise may 
go ahead and build ships. 


[From the Florida Times-Union, December 31, 1914.] 
USING GERMANY'S EXCUSE, 


cting hts in interfering with American shipping 

on the high seas, but justify it on the oan of ee 0s precisely 

the same ground 8 justified her invasion of igium. She 
promised to go through Belgium with as little damage as possible and 
pay the proper indemnity, just as Great Britain promises to hold 

American vessels as short a time as possible and pay the proper in- 

demnity. But Belgium as a neutral refused to listen to the German plea 

of necessity. She would have ceased to be neutral if she had listened, 
and we should refuse to listen to the British plea of necessity. If we 
surrender our rights in order that Great Britain and her allies may be 
able to whip Germany and Austria, our neutrality is a sham. If we 
are neutral, we are not concerned with Great Britain's necessities. 

Individuals in this country sympathize with the allies and others with 

the two Teutonic nations, but the United States as a Nation does not 

give a continental which side whips. That is what neutrality means. 

ut the United States as a Nation falls contemptibly short of its duty 
if it does not protect its ci in their rights, and the fact that it 
has not done so has already cost the South alone hundreds of millions 
of dollurs, not in the cargoes seized, but because the fear of seizure has 
para! our commerce, 

This damage will never be paid. Great Britain may pay damages 
amounting to a million or two dollars for the detention of ships, and 
in some cases to the confiscation of ca but the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of products that Europe would take from us at 
a good price if we would deliver them and that have been withheld 
through fear of capture by the British—this inflicts enormous damage 
for which payment will not be made. 

If Americans are scared away from shipping cotton to Germany 
throughout the war, this of itself would uce or rather has reduced 
the price at least $10 per bale—a loss to American wers of 
1 5 000, and a gain to British spinners of $50,000, on the 

000,000 bales they buy. It is announced that cotton is not contra- 
band, but it is also known that ships containing noncontraband car- 
goes have been seized, detained, and searched for contraband. ‘This is 
u thing that our Government should not tolerate, and not one other 
American ship would be seized if it were known that our Government 
would not tolerate it. 

GREAT BRITAIN HAS LOST SHIPS WORTH $11,400,000—S4 VESSELS WITH 
CARGOES VALUED Ar $18,809,000 CAPTURED OR DESTROYED BY THE 
ENEMY, 

LONDON, December 18. 


During the first four months of the war 54 British foreign-going 
ships, valued at $11,400,000, with cargocs worth $18,800,000, were cap- 


tured or destroyed by the enemy. These are the official figures of the 
Liverpool and London War Risks Insurance Association. 

According to these res the losses for four months were 1.23 oe 
cent of the total number of vessels, 1.49 per cent of their total value, 
and 0.94 per cent of the total value of ca s carried. 

This would indicate that vessels could have been insured at a rate 
of 0.37 per cent monthly, and their cargoes at a rate of 0.94. The 
rates fixed by the Government at the nning of the war were 0.72 
for vessels and 1.24 for cargoes. 'This shows a snug margin of profit 
for underwriters, 


BTOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, December 18. 
Total losses to Scandinavian shipping through mine disasters were 
as follows up to mid-December : 
Sweden, 8 ships and 60 lives; Denmark, 6 vessels and 6 lives; Nor- 
way, 5 tessei and Saures 19 52 ee pene ma 18 2 1 Holland, 
vessels an ves, e total financial loss for 22 
and their cargoes will reach nearly $10,000,000. snipe 


828 SANFORD AVENUE, 
Flushing, N. Y., December 31, 1914. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: uy father, brother, and myself having been large owners 
in, and practical and successful managers of, Uni States sailing sea- 
going ships half a century 280 I am naturally much interested fh the 
condition, anay discove by our Congressmen, that we have very 
few strictly United States seagoing vessels. 

For 10 years past I have written letters to our several Presidents ex- 
plaining how, in the nature of things, there can be no revival of what 
bor * r 9 2 pican. 3 anes “merchant marine.” 

rom ear mes un say, , Unit tates seagoing vessels were 
built in the United States of wood and propelled by canvas, When iron 
steam-propelled vessels gradually came into use, wooden sailing vessels 
went out, and will never be revived. In early days our seagoing ves- 
sels were of small tonnage; the crews were mostly United States 
citizens ; and the captain was usually a part owner of the vessel under 
his command. 

This has all been superseded by fizantic steam vessels owned by 

owerful foreign corporations, utterly inefficient seamen, as in the 
itanic case, and the captains, largely of foreign birth, having no per- 
sonal ownership in the vessel, merely hired to run the vessel as quickly 
as possible from one port to another, just as with the engine driver on 
. ital is i 

ions of foreign cap: nvested in our trans-Atlantic 

lines, and the excessive cost of a first-class steel ocean Stakes built in 
this country offers no attraction to domestic capital, 

Young men, members of well-to-do families, often “went to sea,” 
something now unheard of except in naval circles. Appreciating from 
sad experience the foregoing conditions, I have proposed to Wash ngton 
officials a practical method for securing at once a number of seagoing 
steam vessels to serve two purposes, viz, as colliers, absolutely necessary 
if our present or enlarged Navy is to be of any value; secondly, these ves- 
sels, say, of 10,000 tons each with a speed of 15 knots, to be plaini 
fitted for passengers and freight, and to be chartered to establish 8 
responsible United States firms engaged in shipping. Charters to pro- 
vide for the return of the vessels when needed for Government sery- 
ice. Charterers to rm | vessels and machinery in order at their own 
expense, and to maintain on each vessel, free of expense to the United 
States, a United States naval and engineer officer with full access at all 
times to all parts of vessels. 

The charter money should more than pay interest on amount invested 
in vessels, and if eventually sold to charterers or other United States 
citizens, proceeds could be used in building other similar vessels. y 
this means lines could be established through the Panama Canal to 
South American pore by capable shipping merchants, who would not 
have enough avaliable capital to build such vessels, and eventually, if 
profitable, porate capital would be invested. Heretofore large amounts 
of the public money has been used in aid of railroads, irrigation, and 
sundry agricultural requirements, but none, as I can remember, for in- 
crease of United States shipping, although the United States has an 
immense extent of available seacoast with safe harbors. In my time the 
Swedes, French, Italians, and Germans have gradually but thoroughly 
vest ete us in ocean transportation. 

the foregoing suggestion does not meet approval, then the only 
hope for recovering our seagoing ascendancy is to abrogate all sump- 
tuary maritime laws and allow our citizens to purchase vessels wher- 
ever built, with all the advantages gives to vessels built in United States. 
Citizens of all other maritime nations have this privilege. 

Silver-tongued orators armed with statistics may claim that we can 
build and operate first-class vessels in this country as cheaply as any 
other nation, but I and hundreds of other men educated as 3 — 
merchants, but obliged to sell out and find other occupations, are living 
(or dead) refutations of this claim, 


Trusting that your efforts to restore our ocean trade may be suc- 
cessful, and wishing you success in the new year, I remain, 


Yours, truly, ~ ii 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida if he will not consent to have the bill laid aside temporarily 
in order to take up the urgent deficiency appropriation bill? I 
ask unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to have that done, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 20241, known as the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have requested unanimous consent to take 
up for present consideration the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill. i ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest the absence of a quorum, There 
are Senators absent who are interested in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary 
call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher 2 Sheppard 
Bankhead Gallinger ge Shively 
Borah Gore Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Bryan Gronna Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Burton Hardwick Overman Smoot 
Camden Johnson age Thornton 
Chamberlain Jones Perkins Vardaman 
— Kern Ransdell White 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Shafroth 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 
The Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. STERLING, Mr. Swanson, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and Mr. Works answered to their names when called. 

Mr. OLIVER. My colleague [Mr. PENROSE] is absent from 
the Senate to-day on account of illness. 

Mr. THomas, Mr. Smirg of Maryland, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Pirrman, Mr. Roptnson, Mr. BRADY, Mr. NORRIS, 
Mr. Hveurs, and Mr. Stone entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand unanimous 
consent has been given to take up the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has been 
given to lay aside the shipping bill. Unanimous consent has 
not been given to take up the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate take up House bill 20241, known as the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill indicated by him. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. LODGE. I object, Mr. President, Let the bill be taken 
up on motion. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move to take up House bill 20241. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 20241) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in. appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1915 and prior years, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
committee amendments will be considered first. The Chair 
hears no objection. The Secretary will proceed to read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 


The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 


under the head of “ Treasury Department,” subhead Collecting 
internal revenue,“ on page 2, line 22, after the date 1915,“ 


to strike out “ $75,000 ” and insert $180,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For salaries and ecto: a u 
the same objects LAOA AME tHE BERA to TAS Terni t 3 
and judicial appropriation act for the fiseal year 1915, $180,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the head of “District of 
Columbia,” on page 8, after line 13, to insert: 

Improving Fourteenth Street: The Commissioners of the. District of 


Columbia are hereby authorized to increase the width of roadway of 
Fourteenth Street NW., between F Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, to 


70 feet, and to replace the present erence block pavement on said road- 


way with asphalt or asphalt blo 
for “ Repairs to streets, avenues, and alleys,“ for the fisca 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, and read as 
follows: ; 


chargeable to the A1 101. 
year 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

For transportation of the cae big its supplies, including the same 
objects specified under this head the Army appropriation act for tho 
fiscal year 1914, $554,371.24. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph may go over for the 
present. 1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
request of the Senator from Utah will be granted. The Chair 
hears none. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Agriculture,” subhead Bureau of Plant Industry,” on page 5, 
line 22, after the word “means,” to strike out “in the city of 


Washington and elsewhere, and,” so as to make the clause read: 


For the emergency caused by the infectious nature and continued 
spread of the destructive disease of citrous trees known as citrus 
canker, by conducting such investigations of the nature and means of 
communication of the disease, and by applying such methods of eradi- 
cation or control of the disease as 7 his judgment be necessary, 

; and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pay su 
expense and employ such persons and means to cooperate with such 
authorities of the States concerned, organizations of growers, or indi- 
viduals as he may deem necéssary to accomplish such purpose, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was just called to 
this amendment. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina I do not believe the amendment is in the shape intended 
by the committee. I call his attention to the fact that if the 
amendment is adopted as proposed now, it will be impossible to 
employ persons or means either in the city of Washington or 
elsewhere. The amendment ought to read: 

To pay such n mpl ch n 
aa g T = S7 nad th = oy such persons and means elsewhere 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the law is. I understand the 
words “in the city of Washington” were put in in order that 
they might establish a bureau in the city of Washington. So 
if we do not include those words they are bound to use the 
fund outside the city of Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not quite catch my meaning. 
I am in full sympathy with the Senator in striking out the 
words “in the city of Washington,” because I do not believe 
persons affected by this appropriation ought to be employed in 
this city, but we go further in the amendment and strike out 
the words “and elsewhere,” so that if all the words proposed 
are stricken out persons can not be employed in the city of 
Washington or elsewhere. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from Utah allow me a mo- 
ment? If you strike out the words as proposed by the com- 
mittee the Secretary of Agriculture will be able to employ these 
persons and spend the money anywhere he pleases. It becomes 
perfectly general then. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me it leaves it perfectly gen- 
eral. When the words “in the city of Washington and else- 
where” are stricken out it does not necessarily exclude the 
employment elsewhere, but it strikes out the word “ elsewhere ” 
in the connection where the words “the city of Washington“ 
are used. é 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understood the committee, it wanted to 
limit the expenditure of the appropriation to places other than 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That was the voice of the committee. I 
have no doubt about that; and this language does that very 
thing. It gives the discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
employ such persons and means elsewhere and to cooperate with 
the authorities of the States concerned. 

Mr. LODGE. That would not preyent him from using them in 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole appropriation could be used in the 


city of Washington. 


Mr. LODGR. It would leave his power perfectly unlimited. 
Mr. OVERMAN. The act of 1882 required the city of Wash- 
ington to be specified for employment here. 
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Mr. LODGE. If I may make a suggestion, if you want to 
make it safe to obtain your purpose, you should say “and 
employ such persons and means except in the city of Washing- 
ton.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to another portion of the 
bill. For instance, the very first item, “for the Civil Service 
Commission,” reads: 

For necessary traveling expenses, including those of examiners acting 
under the direction of the commission, and for expenses of examinations 
and investigations held elsewhere than at Washington, $6,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The language is there. I do not know 
that it does any harm. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I am opposed to the provision anyway, I 
am perfectly satisfied to let it go; but the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House called my attention 
to it. I do not care whether the amendment is made or not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is a matter the conference can adjust; 
but here is the law of 1882, which provides that— 

No ciyil officer, clerk, draftsman, copyist, messenger, assistant mes- 
Senger, mechanic, watchman, laborer, or other employee shall hereafter 
be employed at the seat of government in any executive department 
or subor te bureau or office thereof, or be paid from any appropri- 
ation made for contingent expenses, or for any specific or general pur- 
pose, unless— 


This is the general law— 


such employment is authorized and payment therefor specifically pro- 
vided in the law granting the appropriation. 

So unless Congress specifically provides for using it in Wash- 
ington it can not be used in Washington under the general law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that. My attention had 
not been called to it before, but I think that with these words 
stricken out they can spend this appropriation anywhere they 
wish, including the city of Washington. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Except in Washington City under the gen- 
eral law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Again, I want to say that this is an urgent 
deficiency bill. We are appropriating here $35,000 that is not a 
deficiency at all. The Government of the United States is not 
obligated for the payment of one cent of it. The appropriation 
belongs in an Agricultural appropriation bill, if it goes into any 
bill at all. The reason given by the Senators from Forida, in 
the first place, is that the money must be appropriated imme- 
diately, if the Government is going to appropriate any at all, so 
that the work can be begun at once. I have no doubt the citrus 
canker is a very dangerous disease to citrus trees. I have no 
doubt about that, nor would I object to the appropriation if it 
came in the regular way; but I do not believe that we ought to 
make on an urgent deficiency appropriation bill an appropriation 
which is not a deficiency in any sense of the word. The Gov- 
ernment is not obligated, as I said, for one cent of the amount. 
This is simply giving 835,000 to assist the people of Florida to 
eradicate, if possible, the disease known as the citrus canker. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is scarcely fair to say 
that this appropriation is confined to taking care of the situa- 
tion in Florida. The citrous canker was brought from Japan, 
it is supposed, into Mexico, and from Mexico into Texas, and 
from ‘Texas it has gone along the Gulf. The States particu- 
larly suffering now are Louisiana, Mississippi, a portion of 
Alabama, and Florida, States where citrus fruits are grown, 
and those States are now confronted with the worst menace 
that has ever befallen the industry. Very largely Florida is in- 
terested. The trees which seem to be worst stricken by it are 
the grapefruit trees, and over $200,000,000 have been inyested 
by the people of Florida in grapefruit alone. 

It is a disease which is very infectious, and the department 
says the only treatment for it is absolute eradication. They 
have not been able to find whether it is a fungous growth or 
whether it is of germ origin or what it is. The only thing 
they know is that it is destructive of the tree and the fruit, 
and the method of disposing of it at present is to set fire to 
the tree and burn it up. The growers of Florida raised a large 
fund, and they are cooperating with the Government. The 
Government is investigating the question as to how to treat 
the disease, its origin, its nature, and its effects. 

This appropriation is in direct line with the activities of the 
Government under the Bureau of Plant Industry. It is an 
emergency in that the time for eradicating the disease must be 
in the months of January, February, and March. Three months 
of the year covers the time when this action must be taken if 
we are going to eradicate the disease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 
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Mr, GALLINGER. I was called out of the Chamber, and I 
did not hear the statement made about this item. Does this 
disease affect peach trees? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not. It affects only citrus fruit 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course it is not in any proper sense’ 
an 5 deficiency, but apparently it is a pretty serious 
matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER, 
ficiency, it is urgent. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have only one.added observation to 
make about it, and that is I fear it is a subsidy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This item of $35,000 is a very small item 
and the department ought to have it in hand. A part of it, I. 
take, has already been expended. I think it comes more or less 
within the technical requirements of the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from New Hampshire. Indeed, I know that the 
department sent agents down there, and they have been for 
some weeks investigating the disease and doing what they could 
to ascertain its location and the best methods of treating it. 

I have not any doubt that a portion of the money has already 
been spent, and in view of that phase of it it is a deficiency.- 
It certainly is urgent. The disease is not confined entirely to 
Florida. The department says: 

Though the disease has been under investigation in the States of, 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana during. the past year, no means of 
prevention or control through the use of fungicides or other spray 
applications has yet been developed, the treatments found effective for 
most fungous diseases of plants having failed to control citrus canker. , 

The only. method of control which appeared to be effective is the 
complete eradication of the disease from those regions most likely to 
suffer severely by its continuous presence through the destruction by 
puraing of al infected nursery stock and of all infected trees in citrous 
groves. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. . Mr. President : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How long has this insect or microbe or 
whateyer it is been known? When was it first discovered in 
Florida, and to what extent has it been eradicated? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have found that it was probably. 
brought into the State through some nursery stock imported 
about a year ago. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It has been brought there very recently? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very recently. They have traced it to cer- 
tain nursery stock, and wherever that stock was sold through- 
out the States this disease has developed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has it spread over the State very largely, 
or is it sporadic? 

Mr. FLETCHER. To a very great extent. It covers the 
entire citrous belt of the State. I can not say that all portions 
of the citrous-growing sections are affected, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it very disastrous? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is absolutely disastrous and yery in- 
fectious. Anything that goes through it—a cow passing through 
a grove has been found to carry the disease. Even an ice wagon 
passing from one grove to another has carried it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Have they discovered the germ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have not yet found it. That is one 
thing the department are studying in connection with the State 
authorities, but they have not yet found what its origin is or 
the nature of the disease. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Nor what it is? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. The only thing that they know is 
that they must absolutely burn every tree or plant or shrub on 
which they find the disease. 

The department says: 

The citrus growers of Florida, working in cooperation with the State 
experiment station and nursery inspection service, have organized a 
campaign of eradication, which has been vigorously prosecuted during 
the past four months with a fair prospect of success’ ff it can be ade- 
quately prosecuted throughout all the infected areas within that State 
during the winter months, when the trees are dormant and the spread 
of the disease is much less rapid than during the active growing season, 
which begins about midwinter and continues through spring and sum- 
mer. 

I will ask to have this report go in the Recorp. 
read it all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Permission will be granted, 
unless there is objection. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Memorandum for item to be included in the urgent deficiency bill for 
the Bureau of Plant Industry.] 


PROPOSED WORDING. 


To enable the-Secretary of 8 to meet the emergeney caused 
by the infectious nature and the continued spread of the destructive 


It certainly is urgent. If it is not a de- 


I will not 
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such in- 
8 of the nature and means of communication of the disease 
y 


disease of citrus trees: known as citrus canker, by conductin; 


and applying such methods of eradication or control of the disease 
as may, in his judgment, be necessary, $35,000; and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized to pay such expenses and employ such 
persons and means, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and to 
cooperate with such authorities of the States concerned, organizations 
of growers or individuals, as he may deem necessary to accomplish such 
purpose, 
EXPLANATION, 

ast few weeks the attention of this department has been 
estructive epidemic of citrus canker, a recently introduced 
disease, in the pefruit districts of Florida and the Gulf States. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence indicates that the disease was introduced into 
Texas from bal ya about 1911, but because of its close resemblance to 
citrus scab, which had for some time been known in that State, it was 
not at the time recognized as a distinct disease, nor was its destructive 
nature discovered unti: a few months ago. 

he experience of the t year has demonstrated that it is highly 
Infectious to practically all kinds of citrus trees, affecting roots, trunks, 
old limbs, small twigs, leaves, and fruit. Although the diseased trees 
may continue to live in a very unthrifty and feeble condition, the ef- 
fect of the disease is to promptly naos the marketability of the 
fruit and therefore the earning capacity of the tree. It has been found 
to be especially destructive upon grapefruit, limes, and lemons, and to 
be spread from tree to tree through contact with cultivators, vehicles, 
the harness used on horses in the groves, and by the prveing tools, 
clothing, and hands of the workmen performing ordinary cultural 
and harvesting operations. 

Though the disease has been under investigation in the States of 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana during the past year no means of 
prevention or control through the use of fungicides or other spray 
applications has yet been developed, the treatments found effective for 
most seo ie diseases of plants having failed to control citrus canker. 

The — 0 method of control which Eara to be efective is the com- 
plete eradication of the disease from those ions most likely to suffer 
severely by its continued presence, through the destruction by burning 
of all infected nursery stock and of all infected trees in citrus groves. 

From the commercial and financial standpoints the greatest danger 
is to the grapefruit Industry of Florida. e best information avail- 
able through commercial sources indicates that the annual shipments 
of grapefruit from that State now exceed 3,000,000 boxes, Ane rapa 
fruit restora in Florida are valued at approximately $75, 000. 
The entire citrus industry of the State, involving Investments amount- 
ing to approximately $200,000,000, will be jeopa unless the disease 
is brought promptly under control. The citrus Industries of the other 
Gulf States are also endangered, although less so than those of Florida, 
because of the smaller percentage of grapefruit trees in those States 
and the relatively larger proportion of Satsuma — 1 1 in these 
plantings, this variety being much less seriously damaged by the canker 
than most of the citrus fruits, 

The citrus growers of Florida, working in cooperation with the State 
Experiment Station and Nursery Inspection Service, have organized a 
campaign of eradication which has been vigorously prosecuted during 
the past four months with a fair prospect of success if it can be ade- 
quately 8 throughout all the Infected areas within that State 

uring the winter months when the trees are dormant and the spread of 
the disease is much less rapid than during the active growing season, 
which begins about midwinter and continues thrown spring and sum- 
mer. Unfortunately the State authorities are without fan to meet 
the expenses of systematic inspection of the groves and the destruction 
of diseased trees by burning. The State legislature does not meet 
until April, and such action as it may take in the matter will not be 
in time to meet the emergency. The situation is particularly urgent 
in that it has recently been discovered that several hundred shipments 
of young trees from a nursery now known to have been infected were 
made to planters at various gona in the State before the destructive 
character of the disease was discovered. The sueeessful prosecution of 
the eradication campaign necessitates the immediate following up and 
location of all of the stock contained in these shipments an the in- 
spection of the adjacent groves before the next general infection period 
occurs. 

In the absence of appropriations available to meet the expenses of 
the systematic inspection and eradication work, the citrus growers have 
during the past few weeks raised aad sobre $30,000 by subscription 
for this purpose. This amount is inadequate for the accomplishment 
of the work within the period In which it must be done, and in view 
of the menace to the important interests at stake in Florida and other 
Gulf States, it creates an exigency which this department should be 
authorized to meet. 

It is therefore recommended that Congress be requested to include 
in the urgent deficiency bill an item appropriating $35,000 to enable the 
department to cooperate with the State authorities and fruit-growers 
associations in Florida and other Gulf States, with a view to accom- 
pishing the eradication of the disease from the regions in which it 

as proved destructive, during the next few months. It is estimated 
that this amount will be required for the 3 of competent 
men in cooperation with the State authorities and growers’ organiza- 
tions, and the meeting of the necessary field expenses. No reimburse- 
ment of the value of trees destroyed in the eradication work is con- 
templated. To effectively accomplish this purpose the funds should 
be available by January 1, since to defer the work until later in the 
season would render impossible the eradication of the disease from the 
present comparatively restricted centers of infection and permit of its 
spread to an extent that would probably place it beyond control. 


Mr. FLETCHER. In the report it is shown that the time for 
taking care of the disease is between the ist of January and 
the ist of April, and unless the work is performed then enor- 
mous damage will be done. y 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator how does 
it affect the trees. Does it kill the tree or cause the fruit to 
drop? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It gradually saps the vitality of the tree 
and also affects injuriously the fruit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe the Senator was not quite cor- 
rect in saying that it does not affect the orange crop. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not understand the Senator, I 
thought he asked about peaches. 


Within the 
called to the 


Mr. GALLINGER. I meant to ask about oranges, if I said 
peaches. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator said peaches. It does affect 
all — citrus yarieties. I do not think it affects peaches or 
apples. ae 

Mr. GALLINGER. The testimony shows that the value of 
the grapefruit industry of Florida is approximately $75,000,000. 
That is a very great industry; and, really, from reading the tes- 
timony it does seem that this is a very serious matter and that 
the Government might well come to the aid of the people of the 
States where the industry is affected and render some help. It 
seems the people of Florida themselves have raised $30,000,000 
for this purpose. I hope the provision in the bill will remain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to say that as a member of the 
committee I had first the impression that it would be best for 
this appropriation to be made in the agricultural appropriation 
bill, but knowing that that bill has not yet passed the House of 
Representatives, and that likely it will not be submitted to the 
Senate for some time, and this being a matter of so urgent a 
nature, I felt that it ought to be included in this bill. 

It is a meritorious appropriation. It is necessary that it 

should be available soon, because it takes time to send men to 
Florida to visit the various groves and pick out the trees that 
it is necessary to burn. Consequently, we are even now late in 
providing an appropriation of this nature. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I wish 
to say a few words. I do not care to argue the proposition. It 
will be noticed that in the paragraph preceding this item an 
appropriation is made for the purchase and destruction of ani- 
mals haying the foot-and-mouth disease. In the same way as 
animals now living are hereafter to be killed and paid for, it 
might be said that that is not a deficiency, 

This disease shows itself in Florida about July or August. 
The appropriation will not be used to pay for any property 
destroyed. Property of very great value has already been 
destroyed. They do not dare to cut the tree down and then 
ee up, but they spread oil upon it and burn it where it 
stands. 

I do not believe this matter would have been brought to the 
attention of Congress if it had not been for the fact that the 
Legislature of Florida does not meet until April, and, as stated 
by my colleague, if the Government is to render any assistance 
at all it must be done between now and that time. 

Furthermore, I can see that a certain part of the responsibility 
for the spread of this disease can be charged directly to the 
Government. It was by no act of the citrus growers of Florida 
that this pest, whatever it is, came there. It was brought from 
Japan into Mexico and from Mexico into Texas, and then by 
the sale of nursery stock it got into the State of Florida. In 
that way the Government is more (o blame than the State for 
allowing it to get there. 

The Senator from Louisiana stated to me since this amend- 
ment has been under discussion that some nursery stock—a 
thousand trees or a thousand dollars’ worth—had been shipped 
from Florida to Louisiana and burned there, and the nursery- 
man who gave the order, who was doing a very large business, 
has practically been made a bankrupt because practically all his 
nursery has been burned in order to get rid of this disease. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator know whether this citrus 
canker exists in Texas now? 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, yes; it exists in Texas. It was from Texas 
that within a very recent time it came to Florida. Of course, 
it had to come before July last, because it was spread over the 
groves in July. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan], I desire to say that of the $2,500,000 appropriated to 
the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
for the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, 
$2,000,000 is a deficiency that has aiready been spent, and the 
additional $500,000 is for the purpose of continuing the inves- 
tigation and for the purchase and destruction of animals af- 
fected by the disease. ‘That is quite different from the appro- 
priation of $35,000 for citrus fruit trees. The expenditure of 
the money and also the appropriation is under the act of Febru- 
ary 27, 1906, and as provided in that act the loss of human 
life was involved. I would not want the Senator’s statement 
to go uncorrected, because I think there is a difference between 
the appropriation of $2,500,000 for the eradication of the foot- 
and-mouth disease and the appropriation of $35,000 for the 
destruction of the citrus canker. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator if the half million dol- 
lars that has not been spent is not a deficiency at this time? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true it is not a deficiency, but I will say 
to the Senator that the Senate has already passed a bill appro- 
priating not $500,000 but $1,000,000 for this same purpose. 
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Mr. BRYAN. That has been used to pay for the stock that 
has been destroyed. 

Mr. SMOOT. And for the investigation. 

Mr. BRYAN. This small appropriation to which the Senator 
objects can only be used for the purpose of scientific investiga- 
pinsa and advice by the experts of the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The appropriation does not only apply to the 
destruction of animals that may have the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, but it is also for the purpose of carrying on the work of 
investigation as to whether they have the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and where located. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand. There is this distinction, how- 
ever, a part of the money will be used for the payment of prop- 
erty, and under this provision no money will be used except for 
the purpose of investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the payment for property comes 

under the present law. The Government is required to pay for 
the destruction of animals that may be suffering from foot-and- 
mouth disease. In the case of every animal that is destroyed 
the law compels the Government to pay for it. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in regard to this item. My State is very much interested in the 
citrus industry. It is growing very rapidly in the State. I 
received a letter just a few days ago from a prominent citrus 
grower saying, if I recollect it correctly, that a thousand dol- 
lar shipment of citrus trees from Florida into the city of 
Hammond, State of Louisiana, had been seized by the agri- 
culture authorities of the State and burned because the citrus 
canker was found among the trees. He asked me to watch 
this matter as closely as possible, and thought it was very 
important to this young and growing industry of the State that 
the disease should be eradicated. E 

I sincerely hope the appropriation will be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill, and read the 
next paragraph, as follows: 

FOREST SERVICE. 

For “General expenses, Forest Service,” including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Agricultural appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1915, $349,243. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, while I shall make no effort 
to amend this paragraph, the committee having disagreed with 
me, I want to give the Senate some facts in regard to this 
appropriation, and not only as to this department of the Gov- 
ernment but also as to others. 

The fiscal year 1914 began July 1, 1914, and will end June 
30 of this year. An estimate came for an appropriation for the 
Forest Service. We gave them $3,000,000. In addition to that 
we gave them $250,000 for fighting fires. They have spent in 
six months $671,000 for fighting fires. I am told by Senators 
from Western States that they have had no unusual fires out 
there. The department says they have; but here is a depart- 
ment estimating $250,000, the Senate gives them everything 
they ask for, and in less than six months they have spent 
$671,000. At 25 cents an hour, $2 a day, it would take 25,000 
men to fight fires for a month. I want to say that the depart- 
ments come here with their estimates. They will make esti- 
mates some time for a large sum and we cut them down. Then 
they get around it by going and spending the money anyway 
and coming in here and asking us for a deficiency. This de- 
partment had $3,000,000. They had $250,000 given them to 
spend for a year. They spent it in six months, then drew on the 
$8,000,000 for $72,000, and then for $300,000 more, and then 
they come here within six months and ask us to make an 
appropriation of $671,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. What would be the sum total of expenditures 
of this fiscal year for that department according to their esti- 
mates and expenses? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If they go on in this way, there is no tell- 
ing. They will again come back with a deficiency. For six 
months they have spent $671,000 for fighting fires, when I am 
told by Senators from Western States that there have been 
actually no unusual fires out there this year. I am unable to 
guess; I do not know how much they will spend during the next 
six months. They already have had $3,000,000 of appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Idaho IMr. Boran] I will state that we appropriated for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 83.243.000. Included in that 
amount was $150,000 for fighting and preventing fires. Then, 
under miscellaneous items, in that bill there was added another 
$100,000 for the purpose of fighting and preventing forest fires. 
That would make the appropriations for that one bureau a 
little over $3,300,000. I do not know whether we shall have in 
the regular deficiency bill an additional amount asked for; but 
if what has been appropriated and what is carried in this bill 
is expended, it will amount to over three and a half million 
dollars for the Forestry Bureau. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. That seems a large sum of money. Was there 
any hearing showing whether or not it had been properly ex- 
pended or whether there had been any waste of the money, or 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The only thing set out in the hearings, Mr, 
President, is that 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would ask if there 
is a proposition pending to strike out a part of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. I am merely calling attention to the 
matter. The money has been spent, and we ought to know how 
it has been spent. Something ought to be done with reference 
to it. I want to say to the Senator that I was in favor of 
striking out the provision and take the amount out of the 
balance of the $3,000,000 appropriation which they have. 

The Senator from Idaho asked me a question as to the hear- 
ings. The officers of the bureau stated that they have had some 
fires in Oregon, a few in Montana, and some in Washington. I 
am told by the Senators from those States that they have had 
no unusual fires out there. They say the money is spent chiefly, 
in the employment of men, to whom 25 cents an hour is paid. 
That was expended entirely in fighting forest fires. Twenty- 
five cents an hour would be $2 a day. The Senator can calculate 
how many men they have had employed—over 25,000 men. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that this 
debate is out of order unless there is some proposition pending, 
The reading of the bill can not be stopped to make speeches, 
unless there is something before the Senate to which the debate 
can be directed. ay 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I realize that the Chair is quite 
correct, and I therefore move, in line 5, on page 6, to strike out 
the appropriation “ $349,243.” ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion will leave 
merely the text without the appropriation. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is the way I should like to have it 


read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
— oe the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 

RAH]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on 
that for just a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon is 


Mr. President, the acting chairman of 
that there were no unusual fires in the 
national forests last year. _ 

Mr. OVERMAN. There were no unusual fires there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He suggests that there were no un- 
usual fires there, as he has been informed by Senators from that 
section. Since the bill was reported, Mr. President, I have taken 
it upon myself to ascertain what the number of fires was and in 
what particular States they occurred for which this money was 
expended. I may say—and this is authenticated by the rec- 
ords—that the fires during the past year, 1914, were more dis- 
astrous than any we have ever had, except those in 1910, in 
areas covered and in the number of fires which occurred. Those 
fires were distributed as follows: 

In the first district, embracing Montana, northern Idaho, and 
North Dakota, there were 1,975 of such fires; in district No. 2, 
including Colorado, eastern Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Michigan, there were 279; in district No. 3, em- 
bracing Arizona and New Mexico, there were 509; in district 
No. 4, embracing Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, and western 
Wyoming, there were 327; in district No. 5, California, there 
were 1,468; in district No. 6, embracing Oregon and Washing- 
ton, there were 1,239; in district No. 7, embracing Arkansas, 
Florida, and the White Mountains—the Appalachian region— 
there were 315, such fires amounting in all to 6,112. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the report give any idea of the extent of 
the tires—how aggravated they were or how large? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can answer that question. 

Mr. BORAH. I have seen some fires that it would not cost 
over 25 cents to put out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The question is answered in the report. Of 
the entire six thousand and odd fires which swept the forests, 81 
per cent were handled without difficulty and with very smali 
loss; 81 per cent of them did not cover over 10 acres, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say that that 
very statement justifies all the expenditures that haye been 
made for the protection of our national forests. In 1910 there 
was a much larger area burned over, and the fires were more 
destructive, because the department did not then have the ap- 
pliances necessary to fight such fires. I call attention to the 
fact as showing the increased efficiency of the service, which 
has been brought about by the expenditure of these moneys, 
I call attention to the further fact, Mr. President, that the ex- 
penditures for the Forestry Department have been gradually 
going down, notwithstanding the statement of some of my 
colleagues, 

Now, as showing the increased efficiency of the organization 
over that of former years may be stated the results: In the 
Colville forest in 1910, with 62 fires, 155,200 acres were burned, 
with a cost for fire fighting of $18,000; in 1914, with 103 fires, 
and a drier season, the total area burned was 7,653 acres, with 
a cost for fire fighting of $15,900. Still again, in the Tahoe 
forest in 1910 there were 84 fires, and such a serious situation 
developed that the United States troops were called upon for 
aid. This year—and I call especial attention to this—there 
were 223 fires handled by the organization without help, and 
the loss was less. 

In the Trinity Forest, where there were 51 fires in 1910, 
which burned over 23,192 acres, in 1914 53 fires burned over 
only 459 acres. In California, where there were quite a num- 
ber of fires this year as compared with 1910, the average acreage 
per fire in 1910 was 653, while in 1914 it was but 37 acres; while 
the average for fires in the timber, excluding brush fires, was 
this year only 15 acres. In other words, the areas of the fires 
are each year diminishing because of the increased efficiency of 
the service. This increased efficiency has been brought about 
by the appropriation of money necessary to properly combat the 
fires. 

I call attention to another thing, Mr. President. My distin- 
guished colleague on the committee, who has this bill in charge, 
always, properly too, fights these so-called deficiency appropri- 
ations; but I call attention to the fact that in 1911 there was 
a million dollars included in the appropriation bill for the 
purpose of fighting forest fires, and yet none of it was expended. 
The next year they concluded in the next appropriation bill 
that inasmuch as no part of that had been expended they would 
make the appropriation very much less, and they appropriated 
but $200,000. The next year they reduced it to $100,000, and 
this year the Agricultural appropriation bill, which is pending 
before the House of Representatives, has eliminated this pro- 
tection in the national forests from the bill altogether. So, 
under the law as it now stands the department has authority to 
increase these deficiencies, and if they are going to protect the 
property that belongs to the people of this whole country they 
must create these deficiencies against which Senators are now 
protesting here so loudly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the Recorp may be straight, I 
wish to say that the million dollars, of which the Senator from 
Oregon speaks, for 1911, was a deficiency which was caused by 
fires in 1910. Does the Senator not remember that we had dur- 
ing the year 1910 extensive fires. which were attended by great 
loss of life in Idaho and also in a number of other Western 
States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator from Utah to look 
at the records for 1910, wherein he will find that there was a 
million dollars included in the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
but it was not used at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam quite positive that the deficiency appropri- 
ation bill in 1911 carried an appropriation of a million dollars 
for the purpose of paying for the fighting of fires of 1910, in 
which year the country had the most disastrous fires which had 
occurred for very many years. I call attention to the state- 
ment of Mr. Graves, Chief Forester. He says: 


Mr. Graves. The situation was that we had in the northwestern 
States and on the Pacific slope an unusual drought. We had a very 


long dry season, equal in severity, so far as forest-fire hazard was con- 
cerned, to that of 1910. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that the bad year? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; that was the bad year, when we had to come 
to Congress for a deficiency of about $1,000,000. In some parts of the 
Northwest, particularly in Oregon and Washington, the drought was a 
long one, there being in Washington and Oregon 74 days without rain. 

Therefore, I think the statement which the Senator made 
should at least be qualified, because in the year 1910, not only 
did they spend all of the money which was appropriated, but 
they came to the Congress of the United States and asked for a 
deficiency of a million dollars. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, my memory is not in 
accord with the Senator’s upon that point, though he may be 
correct. My understanding of it is different, but it is a matter 
of easy verification by an examination of the appropriation bills. 
What I am getting at, however, is the fact that the appropria- 
tions for the purpose of protecting the national domain have 
been growing less each year, because the moneys which have 
been expended in times past have gone to increase the efficiency 
of the fire-fighting force. 

Within the last four years great strides have been made in 
equipping the forests and in the organization of the force, as 
will be seen from the following figures: In the first place, during 
this time there have been added 1,368 miles of road, 9,617 miles 
of trail, 12,000 miles of telephone, 300 new fully equipped look- 
out stations, 695 headquarters buildings, and many other im- 
provements. The forests have had a great increase of equip- 
ment in the way of tools and tool caches, portable telephones, 
tents, and so forth, as well as in transportation facilities. 

Mr. President, all of these things for which these moneys 
have been expended in times past make it easier and cheaper 
for the Government to control the situation in the future. If 
the policy advocated by some Senators is carried out and we 
are absolutely to abandon the forests to destruction by the 
elements, then we might as well stop at one time as at another; 
but I, for one, Mr. President, will never consent to the elimi- 
nation of items from the appropriation bills which go to 
protect this property which belongs to the people of the whole 
country. 

I do not belong to the school of those who feel that the public 
domain should be opened up to the indiscriminate taking of 
eyerybody who comes along. I have just as good cause to com- 
plain as anybody, if there is cause to complain, because at least 
one-fifth of the area of my State, and probably more, is em- 
braced within national forests; but, Mr. President, if I had it 
within my power to-morrow to release those lands for the pur- 
pose of settlement or acquisition by the public, I would not 
take such action, for the simple reason that until the home- 
stead law and other statutes under which the public domain 
may be acquired shall have been amended the lands will be 
taken up in the future just as they have been taken up in 
the past. 

Now, in my own State hundreds of thousands of acres of Jand 
belong to the Weyerhaeusers which ought to belong to the people 
and ought to be included within the reserves. Not only that, 
but the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns immense tracts of 
land that ought to belong to the people. Not only does the 
Northern Pacific own much land formerly a part of the public 
domain, but the Southern Pacific also owns great tracts of it. 

Some of these lands have been acquired by great corporations 
in questionable ways. Some of them have been acquired 
through the efforts of dummy entrymen. School-teachers, 
schoolboys, and girls in department stores have been hired to 
go into the West—it is true of my State, and I think I can 
safely say the same statement is true of other States—and have 
entered lands, and as soon as title was acquired by going before 
the proper authorities and swearing falsely the lands have been 
turned over to great timber syndicates and railroad companies. 
That is what would happen if these lands were now open to 
entry. 

I know my distinguished friend from Idaho differs very essen- 
tially from me as to this proposition. I go with him this far: 
I say that all the land in the Northwest within forest reserves 
which is more valuable for agricultural purposes than for tim- 
ber or mineral purposes ought to be opened up to the public; 
but in my State, at least—and I think it is pretty generally 
true of the Senator's State—there is very little land included 
within the forest reserves that is more valuable for agricultural 
than for other purposes. . 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 


gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has not yet made any statement 
of fact with which I disagree. If the Senator will assist me 
in eliminating from the forest reserves those lands which are 
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agricultural, I will raise no complaint whatever about retaining 
in the reserves the forest lands. I am only complaining of the 
withholding of agricultural lands while hundreds of good people 
are waiting to make them into farms. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator and I have pretty 
generally worked together along that line. The only difference 
I have had with the Senator usually is that the Senator has 
always shown an indisposition, as it has seemed to me, to ex- 
pend the necessary sums of money for the protection of the 
great forests that exist in his State and in mine. 

Mr. President, the forests ought to be preserved, and the 
record here, the hearings before the House on this very bill, 
will show that the properties of the Government were protected 
with a less expenditure this year than they ever were before, 
and that the small amount which is now sought to be appro- 
priated for the protection of the forests is a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with the value of that which was in danger of being 
destroyed, but which was not destroyed simply because the 
Forestry Bureau acted with efficiency and with zeal in the pro- 
tection of the property of the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator is through—I do 
not want to interrupt if he is not 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not believe I 
could say anything more to enlighten the Senate. I have no dis- 
position to speak on the subject at any length, but I do want 
to protest against the parsimony that is displayed by some 
Senators, who, for the purpose of saving an appropriation of 
$350,000 in round numbers, would incur the risk of losing mil- 
lions of dollars in property which belongs to the people of this 
whole country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we can not pos- 
sibly save it, because it has already been spent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And property has been saved, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say we can not save the appropriation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I disagree very little with the 
Senator from Oregon, except as to possibly some of his conclu- 
sions and some of his generalizations. A few years ago I was 
driving across a portion of my State in company with a gentle- 
man from Ohio, and when we were in the midst of a vast 
area of country I said to him, “You are now in a forest 
reserve.“ Apparently he challenged my veracity, and said. It 
can not be possible that this is a forest reserve. Where is the 
forest?” There was not a tree in sight; over the vast plains 
the god of nature had never been able to grow a tree in all the 
years of the past. Some of it was as good agricultural land 
as any other part of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. President, I have never voted against what I believed to 
be a sufficient amount of money to really protect our forest re- 
serves. No one can be more concerned in tye protection of the 
forests than those who live near the forests, because the de- 
struction of the forests by fire is calculated to injure or destroy 
all that we have on the outside of the forests, and therefore I 
am thoroughly in fayor of any appropriation, and am willing 
to make it liberal, for the protection of the forests. But, Mr. 
President, we discuss here the protection of forests which do 
not exist; that is to say, we are guarding and surveillancing and 
superintending thousands and thousands of acres upon which 
there are no forests. These lands ought not to be there, to be 
watched over and policed at the people’s expense; they ought to 
be producing wheat and hay and fruit and the other things 
which people stand in so much need of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will not the Senator admit that within 
the past two or three years, as rapidly as the department has 
been able to do so, they have released from the reserves land 
that did not actually grow timber? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; they have been releasing some lands; they 
have released them very slowly, but if they will keep that up 
I will not complain about their being a little slow. However, 
Mr. President, when we began to demand the release of such 
lands the Senator will recall that we were met with the state- 
ment that there were no agricultural lands to be released, and 
it has only been by persistent presentation of the question time 
and time again that we have been able to secure action in re- 
leasing agricultural lands. 

Mr. President, there are ‘counties in my State which are 
practically covered by forest reserves; and it becomes a question 
of whether or not they can exist unless the land can properly 
be settled by homesteaders and people can be induced to live 
there who are willing to acquire title and to pay taxes to help 
sustain the Government, and therefore we are persistently ask- 
ing that the agricultural lands be excluded from the forest re- 
serves. When you shall have done so you will limit and re- 


duce very largely indeed the amount of expenditures which are 
now being made. For that we contend, and for nothing more. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to another fact. The 
Senator stated that these lands belong to the people, that these 
forests belong to the people. I agree with that proposition 
thoroughly; but I find, as I said upon the floor of the Senate 
a day or two ago, that within the last five years 500,000 of 
those same people, who were as good citizens as we had in this 
country, have gone into a foreign country and taken the oath of 
allegiance to a foreign Government in order to get lands upon 
which to build homes, while we have thousands and millions 
of acres tied up in forest reserves. I do not think I am oppos- 
ing the interests of the people when I insist upon the right of 
dedicating our agricultural lands to those who desire to plant 
homes upon them. The best service I can give the people is to 
help the people get homes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator a question at 
this point? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. The trouble is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the word “ people” is used in such an intangible, 
abstract way that it does not do anyone any good to get a re- 
sult for the benefit of the people, because there is nobody to be 
helped. I want to come down to the concrete, individual appli- 
cation of the law to the man who wants a home. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will ask the Senator is it not true 
that the inducement which has caused a great many American 
citizens to go into Saskatchewan, Alberta, and other sections of 
Canada has been the fact that they find there virgin territory 
and a condition precisely similar to that which pertained in our 
section of the country 40 years ago, when people from the 
eastern section of the United States went out West and settled 
upon land. They would go there in spite of the law. They 
have left our borders simply because there is virgin land to be 
taken in British Columbia while there is probably none to be 
taken in our country, even if the forest reserves were opened 
up to settlement. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes, Mr. President; they went there be- 
cause there were virgin lands in Canada and because the virgin 
land in our territory had been covered into forest reserves. I 
agree with the Senator thoroughly that that is the reason why 
they went to Canada, and for the other reason that when they 
found a piece of land in Canada they could secure title to it 
sometime within the lifetime of a single individual. Canada, 
as the Senator knows, has a law which permits a homesteader 
to acquire title in three years, while until within the last two 
years our law required him to live upon the land for five years. 
That provision of the Canadian law, of course, induced consid- 
erable emigration to Canada, together with the fact that the 
land there was undoubtedly available. While there was also 
land in our country, it was not available. 

Mr. President, I moved to strike out this item because I 
wanted more information regarding it. I presume that there is 
some portion of the proposed appropriation, perhaps all of it, 
for aught I know, that is justly in the bill. I have no desire to 
deny that which is needed, but I observe the same extravagance 
here as marks the whole of our Government expenditures. 
While we are remembering that these are the“ people's“ forests, 
that this is also the“ people's“ money we are spending. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
Idaho made the motion in order to discuss this question. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before the Senator withdraws the motion 
to strike out, I desire to say a few words in answer to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who said that I was 
in the habit of fighting deficiency appropriations. That is true, 
Mr. President. In 1906 the piling up of deficiencies by the de- 
partments grew into a scandal. Congress would make appro- 
priations based upon the estimates of the departments, but, not- 
withstanding the appropriations thus made, they took the 
liberty—and this is true of all the departments; it is not con- 
fined to one—of spending all the money they wanted to spend 
here and there and everywhere, and then coming in with a 
deficiency. 

The practice became such a scandal and an outrage that Con- 
gress itself passed a law designed to correct the evil. That law 
is now on the statute books, although I think it is not ob- 
served. I will read it into the Rxconp right here in the hope 
that some of the departments will take notice of it and realize 
what the law is; perhaps they have forgotten about it. I think 
I am doing my duty when I examine all deficiency items to see 
whether or not they were properly incurred. Like the Senator 


from Idaho in this instance I have not enough evidence to jus- 
tify me in moving to strike out the item; I can not tell much 
about it; but I know that they have spent in six months 
$600,000, when their estimate—and we gave them every cent 
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they estimated for—was $250,000. Here is the provision which 
Congress enacted in 1906: 

Sec. 3679. No executive department or other Government establish- 
ment of the United States shall ependi any one fiscal . any sum 
in excess of appropriations made by mgress for that scal year, or 
involve the Government in any contract or other obligation for the 
future 3 of money in excess of such appropriations unless such 
contract or obligation is authorized by law. Nor shall any ent 
or any officer of the Government accept volunta service for the 
Government or employ personal service in excess of t authorized by 
law, except in cases of sudden emergency involving the loss of human 
life or the destruction of property. 

It is upon that idea, I suppose, that they have spent this 
$600,000. 


All appropriations made for contingent expenses or other general 
papoa; except appropriations made in fulfillment of contract obliga- 
s expressly authorized by law, or for objects required or authorized 
by law without reference to the amounts annually appropriated there- 
for, shall, on or before the beginning of each fiscal year, be so appor- 
tioned by monthly or other allotments as to prevent expenditures: in 
one portion of the year which may necessitate deficiency or additional 
appropriations to complete the service of the fiscal year for which said 
appropriations are made; and all such apportionments shall be ad- 
hered to and shall not be waived or modified except upon the hap- 
pening of some extraordinary emergency or unusual circumstance which 
could not be anticipated at the time of making such apportionment, but 
this provision shall not apply to the contingent appropriations of the 
Senate or House of Representatives; and in case said af magia vie yp 
are waived or modified as herein provided, the same shall waived or 
modified in writing by the head of such executive department or other 
Government establishment having control of the expenditure, and the 
reasons therefor shall be fully set forth in each particular case and 
communicated to Congress in connection with estimates for any addi- 
tional appropriations required on account thereof. Any person violating 
any provision of this section shall be summarily remoyed from office 
and may also be punished by a fine of not less than $100 or by im- 
prisonment for not less than one month. 

Here is the statute; here is the law; and I want to give 
notice to the departments that I intend to examine critically 
all these deficiency items, because the law says that such ex- 
penditures shall not be incurred, and that the departments 
shall not spend more money than is appropriated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
withdraw the amendment proposed by him? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, the law referred to 
by the Senator from North Carolina is really a very subtle 
piece of humor, so far as that is concerned. 

I wish to say just one word more before I withdraw the 
amendment. The Senator from Oregon spoke about settlers 
acquiring homes, making homesteads, and so forth, upon these 
lands. I want to say, for fear I may be considered as mis- 
representing the situation, that there is a provision in the law 
by which a man can go in a forest reserve and secure a home- 
stead within a forest reserve; but in the application of that law 
the conditions are so onerous that settlers have practically 
ceased to avail themselves of it, and for this reason: A man 
goes into a forest reserve and makes application to file upon a 
piece of land. The application is considered, and may be granted 
or may not be; or the forestry officials may permit him to experi- 
ment for a time to see whether or not he can make a success of 
farming on that particular piece of ground, say, in one or two 
years; and if so, at the end of that time they will grant him a 
title. So in the application of the law it is practically a dead 
letter, for the reason that no man, unless he has a large bank 
account, can afford to go upon these lands and experiment at 
the discretion of some one in the department as to whether or 
not he can make a home. 

What we ought to have is a law defining what the man shall 
do; and after he shall have complied with the terms of the law 
the power ought not to reside in any man to deny him his title 
or to his homestead; but when it is left to the discretion of the 
department, and the man is a man of limited means, he can not 
cope with the situation, and the result is that they have practi- 
cally ceased to acquire homesteads under this law. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should not say anything 
eoncerning this matter except for the statements which have 
been made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
I differ from him so thoroughly with respect to those matters 
that I want to state the facts with reference to the expenditures 
for the Forest Service. 

The Forestry Service had an appropriation for 1912 of 
$5,217,000. The receipts were $2,109,000. I leave out the odd 
dollars and odd cents. The loss to the Government was $3,108,- 
000. Now, when you consider that of the amount which the 
Government received 35 per cent was paid over to the State it 
leaves a deficit, so far as the United States Treasury is con- 
cerned, of $3,800,000. In other words, the Government is get- 
ting and putting into its own Treasury from grazing rentals 
and sales of timber only $1 out of every $8 that it expends. 
The appropriation for 1913 was $5,092,111, and the expenditures 
were $2,391,920, which leaves a deficit, so far as the United 
States is concerned, in actual expenditures above receipts of 
$2,700,000. Considering the fact that out of these receipts the 


Government pays 35 per cent to the State—25 per cent for 
school purposes and 10 per cent for road purposes—the result 
is that it left a deficit, so far as the United States was con- 
cerned, of $3,490,000. The appropriation we made last fall was 
even greater than these appropriations. 

When it comes to the appropriation made here it shows that 
even the figures I have quoted do not show the total loss to 
the Government, because we are now adding $349,000 to the 
loss of the United States. I am one of those who believe that 
when we have a law we ought to comply with it and try to 
carry out its provisions. I am not here to move to strike out 
this appropriation, nor am I here to cripple the service, because 
it was a necessary expenditure under existing law; but I want 
to call the attention of the Senate—and this seems to be a good 
opportunity—to the fact that we are making appropriations for 
the Forestry Service year after year and expending practically 
$3 to $1 of net receipts to the Government. 

Mr, President, that was the same experience this Govern- 
ment had with the leasing system of the early part of the last 
century as applied to the lead mines in Territories. That was 
just exactly the result, namely, an expenditure upon the part 
of the Government of $4 for every dollar it collected in royalty. 
These broad forest reserves have been spread over our States 
in a manner that makes it almost impossible for counties to 
maintain their schools and their county governments, because 
the reserved lands are not liable to taxation, notwithstanding 
State, county, and school governments must be maintained over 
them. In my State they have already withdrawn coal lands 
which the Government of the United States estimates to be 
worth $500,000,000. Is it possible that the Commonwealth of 
Colorado can afford to let lands of the value of $500,000,000 
remain without taxation for the support of State, county, and 
school governments? Is that right? 

The trouble with all these leasing propositions—and the 
forest-reserve system is a leasing proposition—is that they are 
attacking the very sovereignty of the State, because if there is 
one principle that is recognized above another it is that a State 
has the right to impose taxes upon every foot of territory within 
its borders. Whenever you deny that right, you deny to the 
State the right of existence, and you deny the means of sup- 
port to the State government itself. No one approves fraudulent 
ana entries, and the Government has the means of preventing 

e same. 


I want to say, with respect to the forest reserves in my State, 
that 40 per cent of them are upon lands that are above timber line, 
where nothing but bushes exists. Not only that, but in my State 
30 per cent of the same is what is called scrub timber. Conse- 
quently there is only 30 per cent left that is merchantable tim- 
ber. The result is that these reserves ought to be cut down to 
the 30 per cent of good timber. That is what ought to be done. 
The present Secretary of Agriculture has cut them down to 
some extent. I think the forest reserves in my State have been 
reduced from 16,000,000 acres to 14,500,000 acres, but two-thirds 
of that area ought not to receive the attention of the Govern- 
ment. These large reserves embarrass and prevent the develop- 
ment of the country, discourage miners from going in there, 
because there is always a supervision which the miner objects to, 
and because of the rules and regulations made by the depart- 
ment with respect to having somebody pass upon whether the 
mine is a pay mine or is likely to become a paying mine, and 
making the title to the mine dependent upon such inspection 
after the miner has performed his $500 worth of work. 

This appropriation is to repay a past expenditure. I believe 
that when a necessity arises in order to prevent fire the expendi- 
ture ought to be reimbursed. We ought sometimes to go to the 
fundamentals, and restrict these forest reserves to something 
that is within the bounds of reason, so that we will not have 
gigantic forest reserves equal to the area of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island combined in my own State. 

Mr. President, while I believe in this appropriation, and voted 
for it in the Committee on Appropriations, in view of the state- 
ment which was made by the Senator from Oregon, I wish to 
voice my protest against the manner in which this system has 
been carried on. When we consider reforestation it is abso- 
lutely absurd, so far as my State is concerned. This very 
Agricultural Department has reported that a pine tree grown at 
an altitude of 7,500 feet in my State takes 200 years to develop 
to a thickness of 19.6 inches. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to ask the Senator a question— 
possibly I understand the matter without having the Senator 
enlighten me—as to the method adopted in establishing these 
forest reserves. Is it an arbitrary method on the part of the 
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officials of the Government to select a section of country which 
they say shall become a forest reserve? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that their opinion prevails? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They generally send out a commission, and 
they take in broad areas. In my State 16,000,000 acres was 
taken in. It has been reduced to 14,500,000 acres, but that is 
equal to two or three small States. The fact that it takes in 
all character of lands, including 65 per cent of the mineral belt 
of my State, has impaired our mineral development to such 
an extent that in 1900 we had in the State of Colorado 41,000 
metalliferous miners, and the last census—1910—showed that 
we had but 19,000. The miners will not prospect under those 
conditions, and thereby a development of the country is re- 
tarded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will further ask the Senator as to the 
feeling that exists in the State of Colorado on this question? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Oh, it exists to a very strong extent. The 
Democratic platforms and the Republican platforms for years 
have both, in most vigorous terms, assaulted the entire policy. 
We are willing to have forest reserves, but we want genuine 
forest reserves. This thing of talking about reforestation is 
absurd in my State. It may be that in some portions of the 
United States it might be proper, but where it takes 200 years 
to grow a tree it is absurd to talk about reforestation. As the 
Senator from Oklahoma [My. Gore] says, we want forests with 
trees in them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is entirely right on 
that point. I am a great friend of forestry and of the Forest 
Service in a general way, but I ask the Senator the question 
because I have absorbed the belief, from hearing these debates 
so eloquently presented by Senators from the great States of the 
West, that there ought to be some remedy for the existing con- 
ditions. Can the Senator suggest any? 

. Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, I suggest that these forest reserves be 
cut down to what is forest land; and if that is done, 70 per cent 
would be eliminated in my State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What would be the modus operandi- to 
accomplish that result? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. To limit the reserve. You could do it 
either by a bill or direct that it be cut down, or it could be done 
by Executive order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely; but if it was not done by Exec- 
utive order, then I assume it would require legislation. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; it would require legislation if it 
were not done by Executive order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are strenuous efforts being made, or is 
consideration being given to the propriety of legislation touch- 
ing this matter? s 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, Mr. President, instead of that we 
have under consideration in committees of this Congress the 
fastening upon us of a leasing system not only of all of the coal 
lands, but also of the phosphate lands, the asphaltum lands, 
and the water-power sites, requiring the payment of royalties to 
the Government of the United States, to be divided between the 
Government and the States after they have been turned into 
the reclamation fund and have been repaid by the people of the 
West. : 7 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have heard objections 
strenuously urged against the existing condition of things by 
Senators from Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, I think Cali- 
fornia, and possibly other States. It seems to me that if the 
Senators from those States would unite in an effort to remedy 
what seems to be an evil, they would find support enough from 
the rest of us to accomplish the result. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for one moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that an effort was made a few years ago to 
limit what we thought was the undue exercise of departmental 
discretion, and both Houses of Congress passed a law providing 
that in certain States no further reservations should be made 
except by affirmative action of Congress. That law passed both 
Houses of Congress and was before the department for its con- 
sideration; but before that law was signed by the President, in 
defiance of the expressed will of Congress, more than 11,000,000 
additional acres were put into these reserves. 

The Senator asks how these reserves are created, whether by 
arbitrary powcr or not. The answer was made that commis- 
sions are sometimes sent out. I will say to the Senator from 


New Hampshire that the very inception of this movement was 
real forest lands ought to be withdrawn from entry: I belieye 


when the Congress of the United States appropriated $25,000 
to send out a commission to look over this western country and 
recommend to the President what lands should be included 


subject. 


within the reserves. That commission expended the $25,000. 
They made a report to the President. Upon that report and 
other information the President acted; and yet it developed, 
upon hearing, that that commission, spending $25,000, did not 
go near the land, nor had they any personal observation or 
knowledge of the land which they recommended should go into 
the reserve. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that connection I will say that I have 
frequently been told and I have frequently read that these forest 
reserves are usually selected by certain gentlemen looking 
through a car window, and that they do not exercise the care 
that ought to be exercised in a matter of such great importance, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say, in answer 
to the inquiry of the Senator_from New Hampshire, that the 
western Senators have at various times introduced bills, and 
there are a number of bills now pending, dealing with this 
The difference between the bills that are introduced 
by most of the western Senators is one which appeals to the 
question of entry and location by which title can be obtained 
and by which the State can have the right of taxation upon 
the property; whereas the bills that have been introduced by 
others relate to the leasing or royalty system by which title 
never leaves the Government, which means perpetual ownership 
in the Federal Government and which means consequently the 
exemption of these lands from State, county, and school taxation 
forever. When you consider that in the West 30 years’ payment 
of taxes upon any property with reasonable interest upon each 
yearly payment amounts to the value of the land, you can 
readily see that the people of this western country are taxed 
every year the value of this land to maintain government over 
these forest reserves and other resources of the public domain 
that are proposed to be the subject of royalty. 

Mr. President, I do not want to discuss the matter. I 
believe that this appropriation ought to be allowed, because it 
is a necessary expenditure that has been made; fundamentally 
there ought to be a change in the entire forestry system. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a word before I withdraw 
the amendme”’ 

I do not desire that my position in regard to these forest re- 
serves shall be misunderstood, and I repeat what I have said 
before, in a more explicit way, that I have no objection to forest 
reserves as such. I am thoroughly in favor of forest reserves 
when they are created upon forest lands; and if we could have 
eliminated from the forest reserves those lands which are purely 
agricultural lands and fit for making homes and farms, practi- 
cally all the opposition to the forest reserves would disappear 
from the West. 

I made this suggestion with reference to striking out this item 
for the same reason that I have called it to the attention of the 
Senate before. I want to keep before the Senate what I believe 
to be true from personal observation and personal examina- 
tion—that there are not only thousands but hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres within these forest reserves upon which timber 
has never grown, which are more valuable for agriculture than 
for timber, which are fitted for the purpose of making homes, 
and those are the lands we are asking to have opened to entry. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho is withdrawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator withdraws 
his amendment I simply wish to say a word by way of expla- 
nation, 

I voted for this provision in the committee. I did so because 
of the fact that the money has been spent. I also want to say 
that of all the money that is spent in the Forest Service, that 
which is spent for protection against fire is the money that is 
best spent. I do not, however, approve of having a deficiency 
appropriation for even this purpose every year; and I think 
myself that in the future either there ought to be a larger ap- 
propriation made for this purpose, or there should not be so 
much money spent as there has been. I want to express the 
opinion that the agricultural bill should carry a larger appro- 
priation for this purpose, and that we should not have a de- 
ficiency every year. : 

My own State is not so largely withdrawn for forest purposes 
as some of the other Western States, although there are coun- 
ties in my State where 93 per cent of the land is now withdrawn 
from entry, and out of the other 7 per cent all the taxes must 
be obtained for the maintenance of government. It is an im- 
possibility for that part-of our country to receive sufficient taxes 
to carry on the government as it ought to be carried on. 

I believe in the Forest Service; that is, I believe that the 


that the Forest Service ought to control those lands, but I do 
not believe that agricultural lands ought to be withdrawn as 
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forest lands. I now prediet that if there is not a change in the 
policy, if the agricultural lands are not eliminated from the 
withdrawals, action will be taken by Congress, for the situ- 
ation is intolerable. There is no one in my State, however, 
who is not perfectly willing that all of the forest lands should 
be withdrawn as such. They approve of it. It has been a bless- 
ing to the people, from the fact that we have so very little tim- 
ber in our State; but it has gone a long, long way beyond the 
actual forest lands. As I stated before, I believe the time will 
come when the agricultural lands will be open for entry, and 
will not be allowed to remain in forest reserves. 

I approve this appropriation; I voted for it in committee, and 
I shall vote for it in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, unfortunately I was 
absent from the Senate on other matters during the early discus- 
sion of this item; but I should like to ask a question of the 
chairman of the committee. I understand that where the bill 
speaks of “general expenses, Forest Service,” it is intended to 
cover expenditures for fire. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Fire fighting. It is in addition to the 
ore appropriated for this purpose for the year beginning 

uly 1, 1914. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘Can the chairman inform us as to 
the items making up this expenditure? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No item except-one—so many employees at 
25 cents an hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: How many? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would take 25,000 men, working a month 
apiece, to make up this amount. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator any notion that 
that condition of affairs existed? Was there anything before 
the committee, in the estimate or otherwise, to show what items 
entered into that expenditure? 

Here is my reason for asking the question: I suppose we 
provide, in the general Agricultural bill, for a staff in the 
Forestry Service which will be used in fighting fires. I am 
curious to know how fhey could incur an extra expense to the 
amount of $400,000 for performing the service for which their 
department is already organized. The Senator says they pay 
25 cents an hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the way it was spent. The Senator 
will find from the hearings that that is the only estimate that 
was given. The men were employed at 25 cents an hour. That 
is the way the money was expended. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘Has the Senator gone into the 
matter to ascertain how many men it would take and for how 
long in fighting fire? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would ‘be $2 a day for one man. It 
would take 300,000 men a day, or 30,000 men 10 days. The 
Senator can make the calculation as well as I can. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wanted to know whether this 
was just a lump sum, or whether it was appropriated as we 
have been accustomed to appropriate for the Forestry Service, 
without detailed specifications as to what it was for; that is all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All we know is that we appropriated 
$250,000 upon their estimate, and six months thereafter they 
come in here with a request for $371,000 more, saying that they 
have used this ‘money, have spent it in employing men to fight 
fires, and it was not much of a fire year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho ‘having been withdrawn, the ‘Secretary will 
proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill, and read as 
follows: 

Panavise or COMMERCE, 
‘BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES, 
hthouse tender, general service: For constructing and 
ghthouse tender for acacia service, authorized by the act 
k March 4, 1913, $250,000 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before going further I want to 
say just a word with reference to this item under the Light- 
house Service. 

There is an item there of $250,000 for a lighthouse tender for 
the Pacific coast. That is a matter in which our people have 
been very much interested heretofore, and the him- 
self has urged that we needa larger boat. The Senate at the 
last session passed a bill increasing the limit of cost of that 
boat from $250,000 to $325,000, and ‘such a ‘bill was favorably 
reported by the committee in the House. 

I offered an amendment, intended to be proposed to this bill, 
to increase the amount to $325,000. I did ‘that largely because 
of the action of the Senate at the previous session, and also 
because the Secretary of Commerce had urged this increase 
K Bie Soper’, “And TiAl pained oes wery sng 
‘Yeasons why it should be made. - ; 
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It has developed, however, possibly even since he made his 
report, that conditions on the Pacific coast are such that it is 
very likely that a larger vessel than was contemplated originally 
for $250,000 can be secured now for $250,000; and the Secretary 
has assured me that it is his judgment that with this $250,000 
he can probably get a vessel that will take care of the situation 
as he contemplated caring for it in his recommendation for the 
increase in the limit of cost. Therefore I have not pressed, and . 
will not press, the amendment I introduced for the purpose of 
offering it to this provision, but I desire to make this statement 
in the ReEcorD, so that the facts may be known. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will resume 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Missouri if it will suit his convenience to have the Senate go 
into executive session now? 

Mr. STONE. There is an item in the bill, Mr. President, 
which has been passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. One only. 

Mr. ‘STONE. I am informed that it will likely take some 
time in debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I said that there is an item in the pending bill 
that has been passed over, and I am told that some Senators 
desire to debate that item, or some matters connected with it, 
possibly at some length. In view of that fact, if it is agreeable 
to the Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the bill may be laid aside for the 
purpose of going into executive session. It becomes then, as I 
understand, the unfinished business to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. . There is no need of laying the bill aside. We 
cun simply go into executive session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It comes up automatically. I thought prob- 
ably I might move to take it up during the morning hour. It 
will come up automatically after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, certainly it will. This bill is now the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be well enough to 
notify the Senate now that unanimous consent was given to 
laying aside temporarily the so-called shipping bill, which was 
the unfinished ‘business. 

Mr. LODGE. But this bill, Mr. President, was not taken up 
by unanimous consent. It was taken up on motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that. 
It did not affect the other bill, however. 

Mr. LODGE. That displaces the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. However, that isa matter to 
be disposed of ‘to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. We will dispose of that matter when we get 


te it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What motion does the Sen- 
ator make now? 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 55 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 5, 1915, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 4, 1915. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
Martin F. Farry to be United States marshal for the district 
of Delaware. 
» POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA, 
Mary A. Carroll, Treadwell. 
GEORGIA, 
James J. Gordy, Richland. 
Robert L. Horne, Ludowici. 
ILLINOIS, 
Ben Campbell Allensworth, Pekin. 
Joseph V. Campeggio, Ladd. 
5 O. 8 Carthage. 
H. Hefferan, Rockford. 
Brodarick D. Jay, Elmwood. 
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MAINE, 


Joseph A. Kenney, South Paris. 
Frank B. Hills, Thomaston. 
John W. Hutchins, Fryeburg. 


MICHIGAN. 


Horatio J. Abbott, Ann Arbor. 
John F. McInerney, Wyandotte. 
W. L. Tinham, Northville. 


MINNESOTA, 


S. G. Anderson, Hutchinson. 
Charles F. Cook, Austin. 
Oscar T. Stromme, Elbow Lake. 

TEXAS, 
J. L. Sandel, Saratoga. 

VIRGINIA, 

John W. Kellam, Onley. 
William G. Stevenson, Accomac. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate January 4, 1915. 
Marjorie J. Bloom to be postmaster at Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, January 4, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Spirit, source of light and life and love. 
our God, our Father, pardon, we beseech Thee, our infirmities; 
take away our sinful desires and help us to make our lives 
sublime by the excellence of our thought and the rectitude of 
our behavior, that Thy kingdom may come in all its fullness 
and Thy will be done in our lives, that we may hallow the name 
of our Father in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 2, 1915, 
was read and approved. 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the Cal- 
endar for Unanimous Consent. 

EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN OREGON LANDS. 

The first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 49) to provide for the exchange with the State of 
Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within the 
national forests of that State for an equal area of national-forest 
Jand. r 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks that the 
bill be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? ; 

Mx. BORLAND. I rise to reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. To object to passing it without prejudice? 

Mr. BORLAND. To object to the request; yes. 

There is no rule we can make that is not subject to the most 
gross abuse, and this rule, putting bills on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar, is as grossly abused as any rules of this House. 
Here is the whole first page of this calendar devoted to the 
titles of bills that have been passed over repeatedly without 
prejudice. The result is that a bill at the end of the Calendar 
for Unanimous Consent will have no chance of consideration at 
this session. Now, we are intending to-day to take up, in the 
consideration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar, time that, 
considering the limited time that we have, ought to be devoted 
to appropriation bills, and gentlemen are going to get up here 
and argue over these propositions on this first page as to 
whether the bills shall or shall not be passed without prejudice. 
Now, why do gentlemen put their bills on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar and then repeatedly ask that they be passed with- 
out prejudice, when they know it is to the prejudice of every 
other Member in the House even to make such a request? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill under consideration was the sub- 
ject of discussion two weeks ago, but was passed over in order 
that the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr] and myself 
might get together on an amendment. I have just returned to 
the city this morning and we have not been able to come to any 


agreement on the amendment, so the gentleman, so as not to 
take up any time in the consideration of it, immediately asked 
to have it passed over without prejudice. If these other bills 
are passed over as promptly as the gentleman from Oregon 
attempted to get this one passed over this morning, it will not 
interfere with the consideration of bills at the bottom of the 
calendar. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no disposition to prejudice the gen- 
tleman from Oregon; but if he asks that the bill be passed with- 
out prejudice it ought to be accompanied by a request that it 
go to the heel of the docket, and give everybody else a. fair 
chance at this calendar. I have not a single bill on this calen- 
dar, so I feel perfectly free to speak about it. The gentleman 
has no right to hold the head of the calendar day after day 
with a bill that he is going to ask to have passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. SIX NorrI asks that this bill be passed with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND, Is the gentleman from Indiana going to 
object? 

Mr. COX. No; I am not going to object. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will 
report the next bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
objected to passing the bill without prejudice. Did anyone ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill? i 

ae GARNER. No one objected to the consideration of the 
bill. : 7 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have it reported first? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. The Chair will 
make the same request of the House that he made a year ago, 
and that is that when the title of a bill is read, if any gentle- 
man has made up his mind resolutely to object to it, let him 
object then. 

Mr. GARNER. What are you going to do? Are you going 
to object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are going to consider it now. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker : 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be passed over and go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. StynorrT] 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over and go to 
the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr, Speaker, I shall not object to that re- 
quest. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I do not believe 
that is a good practice to begin. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then let it go off. Unanimous consent is a 
special privilege, anyway. 

Mr, MANN. Why, certainly. I am not complaining if the 
gentleman objects. The same thing will apply to a number of 
other bills, 

Mr. BORLAND. I am willing that the bill be considered 
now. If it can not be considered now, it has no place on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. The rule ought to be that if a 
bill is passed over it shall go to the bottom of the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says he is not ready to con- 
sider it to-day, but will be in two weeks. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then it ought not to be on the Unanimous . 
Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. MANN. I object, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects to the 
request that it be passed without prejudice and go to the foot 
of the calendar, and the Clerk will proceed with the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr.. Speaker, at the request of certain 
Members on this side, I will object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
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bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 
Tune message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed joint resolution and bill of the following titles: 

On December 22, 1914: 
S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1914, on 
the 22d day of said month. 

On December 23, 1914: 

S. 94. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911. 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCOUNTS UNDER RECLAMATION ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 124) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and settle certain accounts 
under the reclamation acts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

I have no disposition to object to the bill of my friend from 
California; but what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and I shall have to object. We ought to treat both 
sides of this House exactly alike. 
Mr. RAKER. I did not catch exactly what the gentleman 
said about sauce for the gander, but when this bill was called 
up a while ago the gentleman from Illinois objected, and I was 
having certain matters investigated, and I will have it ready 
at the next meeting. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me call attention to the fact that this 
bill has been up several times and a little debate had upon it 
each time, and at each time the gentleman said he was going 
to straighten out the difficulty, and had it passed without 
prejudice. And I object. * 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects to the 
request that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker; reserving the right to object, 
I think this is too important a bill to be considered to-day, and 
I therefore feel obliged to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16056) to increase the limit of cost of the 
United States post-office building at Grand Junction, Colo. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

ae he limit of cost of the United States post- 
thes te Mae at 9 Colo., be, and the same heroi 1 15 
creased from the sum of $100,000 to the sum of $250,000, said increase 
to be employed in the enlargement and betterment of the building. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

In line 5, page 1, strike out the figures “$250,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $175,000," 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to hear something about the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I have asked to have 
this bill passed over once or twice before, because there are a 
number of other bills of the same kind on the calendar increas- 
ing the authorization of certain buildings. The city of Grand 
Junction got an appropriation for a public building several years 
ago, but never has been able to build the building or obtain 
a bid that was satisfactory to the Superyising Architect of the 
Treasury Department, because of the insufficiency of the appro- 
priation. This is to increase the appropriation to the extent 
of $75,000. The building can not be built until Congress makes 
this additional appropriation. There are five or six Government 
departments or offices in that town besides the post office— 
the Reclamation Service, with a large force of officials, the 
Forest Service, Weather Bureau, Civil Service Commission, De- 
partment of Justice, and the drainage department, and a large 
number of those Government officials are now housed in various 
places over the city. The Government is paying nearly $3,000 
a year in rent, and the officials of the Government are desirous 
of having this building built at once. The site was purchased 
some 8 or 10 years ago, and the city has been waiting all this 
time for this building. As a matter of fact, this is being urged 
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by the Treasury Department, and we feel if there is any building 
in the country that ought to be provided for at this session of 
Congress, making appropriations of this kind so as to prevent 
further delay and inconvenience to the Federal employees, this 
is one of them. If none of these bills are going to be allowed 


to pass, of course I expect to take my medicine and wait, the 


same as the rest; but if the policy is to pass any of them, I 
want to insist on this one being considered by the House. We 
want to be treated the same as others, especially as this is one 
of the most meritorious of these bills before the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know of no program to kill bills, and I 
do not propose to be a party to any such thing, but here is a 
bill increasing by a large sum the limit of cost of a public 
building. My experience is that nearly every public-building 
allowance ought to be cut down instead of increasing it, and 
that has been accentuated every time I have made examination 
into a specific case. I have not had a chance to examine the 
bill or report in this case. How many people are there in this 
town? č 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Something like 8.000 people in 
the city proper, but there are 15,000 people immediately adjacent 
and who are patrons of these offices. That is according to the 
report of the department. The post-office receipts of the post 
office for the year 1913 were nearly $35,000. This is a wealthy 
country, the center of a large fruit-growing country in western 
Colorado. It is at the junction and division point of three 
railroads, and is the metropolis of western Colorado, the largest 
and most important city in the western half of the State. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the United States own the land? : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and has for some 8 or 10 
years. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is to be the size of the building? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We will have 8,000 feet of floor 
space. That is what the department reports that the Govern- 
ment needs right now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is the character of the building to be? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This increase only provides for 
a brick building. The inhabitants of that city feel that they 
are entitled to a marble building, because it is near the marble 
quarry that is furnishing the marble for the Lincoln Memorial 
in this city and upon which we are to spend $2,000,000. This 
marble comes from right near this place, and if we could have 
a suitable appropriation made for it we would like to have 
the Government use our marble; but this additional $75,000 


only authorizes a brick building, with a floor space that will’ 


provide for the Government necessities now and will not make 
any provision for growth. It is merely to take care of the 
Government officials there now without any place of abode. 
Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; certainly. 3 
Mr. HAMLIN. What was the original appropriation? j 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. One hundred thousand dollars. 
Mr. HAMLIN. And you want $75,000 additional? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Building Committee have only authorized an increase of $75,000, 
so we are asking that sum. I may say that the Senate has 
passed a similar bill making a $100,000 increase. The Senate 
bill is on this calendar, and if consent is given to take this bill 
ap, I will ask to have the Senate bill substituted for the House 
III. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, when they originally provided 
for this building they only provided for a post office? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is all. 

Mr. MANN. And since then they find they need room for 
many other governmental services? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes; because the reclamation 
project is now there with a large force of Government officials, 
and they have the forest reserve service of a large part of 
western Colorado, and they have the drainage service of the 
Reclamation Service, and a number of other Federal functions 
are established there. 

Mr. MANN. The Weather Bureau. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. And that is the reason for the increase? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. That is the reason the 
increase is necessary. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And the Federal court is there. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; but I have a bill pending to 
create a term of the Federal court at this city, but this bill does 
not provide for a Federal court. Whenever they get that court 
there they will have to have an enlargement of the building. 


Yes; the Treasury Department 
insists that it ought to have $100,000 additional, but the Public: 
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Mr. SHERLEY. What is the good of passing this bill if im- 
mediately after getting the authorization you are to come in for 
an increase? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no immediate prospect 
for the passage of that bill. We may not pass it for a number 
of years yet. We do not want to wait until we get that bill 
passed, which probably will not be until we get another Federal 
judge, and I do not know when that will be. We do not wish 
to wait for that. We have been waiting for nearly 10 years now, 
and we feel we are certainly entitled to the passage of this bill, 
and I do hope Congress will allow it to pass at this session, be- 
cause we have been so long patiently waiting for this building 
and the department has so earnestly recommended its construc- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in this report which I can gather from a hasty 
reading showing why you need 8,000 square feet of floor space. 
The statement is made that that amount of space is needed 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is made by the Supervising 
Architect, is it not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand so, but that is just the trouble. 
The statement of the Supervising Architect in the Treasury 
Department may be upon a basis which would not be agreed to 
by any business man in expending his own money. Now here 
you are asking for an increase of nearly 100 per cent in the cost 
of the building in a report which says you need 8,000 square 
feet, but why you need it is a question for the House to con- 
sider, and the report does not give any information. It simply 
says—— : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. What higher authority can you 
get for this than the Government’s Supervising Architect? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will tell the gentleman what higher au- 
thority you can get, and that is the facts upon which the Super- 
vising Architect bases his conclusion 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We have got those facts in the 
hearings. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And then determine whether his conclusion 
is wise or not, but when you simply give the conclusion without 
the facts, then we are thrown back upon the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, and I for one am not willing to trust its judg- 
ment. 

. Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Supervising Architect came 
before the committee and his statement is in the hearings. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be all true, but they do not ap- 
pear here in the report. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We do not put all the hearings 
in the report. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the report should contain an adequate 
summary. The gentleman is asking a special procedure, to get 
the bill up here, and the moment it is gotten up it passes; we 
all know that. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I again desire to reserve the 
right to object in order to get some information, if the gentle- 
man from Connecticut will permit it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, I did not believe it necessary for me to put our hear- 
ings before the committee in the report. I gave the substance 
of what these various governmental functions are and what 
each one of them is doing, and anybody who will look into the 
matter will see that the governmental functions that are at that 
city will require a large amount of space. They are largely in 
the agricultural development line, and I feel that in the report 
of the committee and with the hearings and with the synopsis 
I have given here and the long delay this city has been put to 
we have advertised three times and we have not and never can 
get a building unless there is an additional appropriation, and 
when the department urges Congress to give $100,000, I feel 
that we are certainly safe in authorizing an additional $75,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Spenker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Illinois permit the bill to go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is ordered stricken from the calendar. 
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VALIDATING LOCATION OF PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 6106) validating locations of deposits of phos- 
phate rock heretofore made in good faith under the placer-min- 
ing laws of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been included as an 
amendment to a bill already passed, and as it is pending in the 
Senate I ask unanimous consent to pass the bill over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if that is the case, why is it necessary to pass it over? 

Mr. FRENCH. Because we do not know what its fate will be 
in the Senate. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects, and 
the bill is ordered stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I objected to this being passed 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman objects to its being passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to consider the bill in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
phosphate rock have . pose Aae aenn the 
placer-mining laws of the United States, such locations shall be valid 
and may be perfected under the provisions of said placer-mining laws, 
and such locations shall give title and ion to such deposits. 
This act shall apply to such locations heretofore patented: Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to any locations — su nent to the 
withdrawal of such lands from location, nor shall it apply to lands 
included in an adverse or conflicting lode location unless such adverse 
or conflicting location is abandoned. 

With the following committee amendments: 


First. Page 1, line 5, after the words “ United States,” insert “and 
upon which assessment work has been annually performed.” 

Second. Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “such locations” and 
insert “patents whether heretofore or hereafter issued thereon.” 

Third. Page 1, line 8, after the word “title.” insert the word “ to.” 


Fourth. Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “to” and insert the 
word “of” in Hen thereof. 
F 1, lines 8 and 9, amend out the period and 
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the words nls act shall apply to cach Bokrea eretofore patented.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. . 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bills as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frencu, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

NAVEL-ORANGE INDUSTRY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House Joint Resolution 302, authorizing and directing the 
President of the United States to invite foreign Governments 
to participate in the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Washington navel-orange industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects, and 
the resolution is stricken from the calendar. À : 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT WALTHAM, MASS, 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13489) increasing the limit of cost 
for the purchase of a site and the construction thereon of a post 
office at Waltham, Mass. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to hear something about it. [After a pause.] If 
there is no explanation, I feel that I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

KING THEOLOGICAL HALL, HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5168) for the relief of the King Theological 
Hall, and authorizing the conveyance’ of real estate to the 
Howard University and other grantees. I 

The Clerk read the bill. 


1915. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi objects, 
and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


POST OFFICE AT SEYMOUR, IND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18172) to increase the limit of cost of the 
United States post-office building at Seymour, Ind. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

That the limit of cost of the United States post-office building at 
Seymour, Ind., be, and the same is hereby, increased $15,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to meet the additional cost of con- 
struction of said building by the substitution of stone instead of brick 
with stone trimmings, as specified in the existing specification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Drxon is the author of this 
bill, and it is for a post-office building site in his district. He 
is unable to be here to-day. For that reason I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed without prejudice until he is 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to pass the bill without prejudice? Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object to its being passed 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects to its 

being passed without prejudice. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 
Mx. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, my sole purpose is to find out 
something about the size of the post office and the necessity of 
the change from brick to stone, increasing the cost generally. 
It is pretty generally understood that we are to have no public- 
buildings bill at this session, and I have had some experience 
with matters of this kind—not that I know anything about this 
proposition or that I have any particular objection to it. I 
merely want a reasonable explanation of the bill, what amount 
was originally appropriated, and the necessity for an increase 
in the cost of $15,000. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I am unable to give the gentle- 
man that information. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Indiana will 
yield, I do not think it is very difficult to understand the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. I suppose the report shows that. 

Mr. MANN. There is no controyersy about the need for the 
building. That has been provided for. Indiana is a great pro- 
ducer of building stone, and under the original appropriation 
it was proposed to build a brick building right in the midst of 
a stone-producing territory. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; it is within 20 miles only of the great 
stone-producing belt. 5 

Mr. MANN. Which is an anomaly. I think where they pro- 
duce stone they ought to have a stone building. 

Mr. FINLEY. I was not aware of that fact. I have no objec- 
tion to the bill, but merely wish some explanation. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is the fact about it. It is within 20 miles. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If it is so close to Bedford, why could not 
they get the stone shipped? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know why; but it seems to me they 
ean not. I believe in lots of places we ought to put up brick 
buildings, but I would not do it in the Bedford-stone district, 
because it would make everybody there sore. 

Mr. CULLOP. The department always puts out three bids, 
and one of them is for brick and one is for stone; and the 
stone is a little more costly, of course, than the brick. But 
this is right in the heart of the stone belt, and the building 
ought to be constructed out of the neolithic limestone which is a 
product of that district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 


On motion of Mr. CuLLor, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3342) for the enlargement, etc., of the Wall 
Street front of the assay office in the city of New York. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made under the authority contained in the acts of Congress 
po pad ps March 4, 1911, and August 26, 1912, for the enlar, ent, 
etc., of the Wall Street front of the assay office in New York City, 
and for vaults therefor, and architectural, engineering, and other tech- 
nical services in connection therewith, are nerone reappropriated and 
made available for the erection of a new fireproof building on said Wall 
Street front, in continuation, or extension, of the present naay office 
building 2 on Pine Street, together with suitable vaults for use 
of said assay office and the . and, if . , an 
entrance from or connection with said Subtreasury for access therefrom 
at a total limit of cost of not exceeding in the aggregate the present 
limits of cost for building, vaults, connection with e Subtreasury, 
and the architectural, engineering, or other technical services in con- 
nection therewith, of $607,408. 

Sec. 2. That the authority heretofore given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to employ, in his discretion, such architectural, — — 2 
or other technical services as he may deem necessary in connection wit 
the enlargement, remodeling, or extension of the portion of the assa: 
office in New York City 8 on Wall Street, and to pay for sue 
services from the unexpended balance of the appropriation from which 
the rear portion of said assay office was constructed, is hereby con- 
tinued with respect to said new building, payment therefor within the 
. fixed to be made from the amounts herein reappro- 
pr = 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the 8 be, and he is hereby, 
further authorized to employ in connection with the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, and without regard to the civil-service laws, rules, or reg- 
ulations for service, either within or without the District of Columbia, 
such other specially skilled technical, engineering, consulting, and super- 
intending services as he may deem necessary all such specially skilled 
technical, engineering, consulting, and superintending services to be 
exclusively egy, beg connection with the plans and specifications for 
said vaults and the foundations of sald building and vaults. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay for such services 
mentioned in this paragraph such compensation and such actual neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence expenses in connection with such work as 
he may deem reasonable, from the amounts herein 6 all 
such additional services and traveling expenses hereinbefore authorized 
to be in addition to and independent of the authorizations and appro- 
priations for personal services and traveling expenses in said office 
otherwise made. 

And in razing said Wall Street front the Secretary of the Treasury 
may dispose, by gift or otherwise, of the facade of said present building 
with a view to the preservation of said facade: Provided, That the 
niren States shall not be put to any expense beyond that for sald 
razing. 


Also the following committee amendment was read : 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “reappropriatcd and” and 
Insert the words authorized to be.“ 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. What has become of Calendar No. 318? 

The SPEAKER. The bill was passed on December 21. 

Mr. BORLAND. Passed when? 

The SPEAKER. Passed the House on December 21. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is still on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It ought not to have been on the calendar. 
Is there objection to the consideration of the bill S. 3342? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York a question. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MOORE. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] who is sponsor for this bill 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not sponsor for the bill. It was 
introduced by my colleague, Mr. Cantor. The item was sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations in some estimates a year 
ago, and as it was a legislative matter the item was transferred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MOORE. I see that the limit of appropriations here 
would be a little in excess of $600,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. What the bill does is this: Three 
hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars was appropriated to 
build yaults in the assay office; $270,000 was appropriated to 
remodel the existing assay office, a two-story building. The 
front is one of the few historic fronts and fine pieces of archi- 
tecture in the city of New York. The Treasury Department 
ascertains that as it is impossible to do the remodeling and to 
preserve the front legislation is desired to permit the expendi- 
ture of the money to erect a new building instead of remodeling 
the present one. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman quite correct? Was not 
$322,000 appropriated for the purpose of building vaults under 
this building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And they found they could not do that? 

Mx. FITZGERALD. No; they did not find they could not do 
that. 
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Mr. MANN. That is what they reported. I do not know 
what they found. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a mistake. 

Mr. MANN. And they could reconstruct the building with 
vaults at no greater expense than it would cost to build the 
yaults by themselves? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a mistake. Three hundred and 
twenty-two thousand dollars were appropriated for the vaults. 
Two hundred and seventy thousand dollars were appropriated 
to make certain changes in the Subtreasury. That plan was 
abandoned and that money was made available to remodel the 
assay office. The Treasury Department states now that it can 
make a better job by constructing a new building instead of re- 
modeling the old one. The Secretary desires authority to take 
down the front in such a way that it can be preserved and 
donated to some historical society; the additional legislation is 
to employ the technical services required in connection with 
aa support of a very large building which adjoins the present 
site. 

Mr. MOORE. There is an increase in the work of the assay 
office in New York due to recent legislation, is there not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, An increase in the work? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think so. 

Mr. MOORE. Certain other branches of the work have been 
consolidated? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The work of the New York Assay Office 
is almost wholly confined to the importations of gold from for- 
eign countries. That is the principal work done there. When 
gold is brought here in bars or in bullion, or in whatever form, 
it is assayed there, because it has to be paid into the Treasury. 
That is the chief assay work in New York. Work is not taken 
from other cities to New York. It is the work that has always 
been there, and it is due to the very large importation of gold 
to New York. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman explain the necessity for 
employing outside architects on this work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The outside architects who are to be 
employed are not for the work on the building, but in the city 
of New York in erecting very large buildings a special class of 
engineers has been developed for the subaqueous work. 

Most of the foundations of these buildings in New York are 
below the sea level, and the engineering work requires the serv- 
ice of engineers who are sufficiently skilled in shoring up and 
supporting buildings of 8, 10, or more stories, similar to the 
office building which adjoins the site, to undertake the work. 

Mr. MOORE. This provision is not necessarily due to the 
fact that the Supervising Architect's office in Washington is 
overcrowded with work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. It is due to the fact that there is 
no one connected with the Government service who is suffi- 
ciently familiar with that class of work to undertake it. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Secretary of the Treasury stated 

_that arrangements had been made with the engineer who had 
built the Hudson Terminal Building, one of the very largest 
buildings in the city, to do the work for 22 per cent of the 
cost of the work, the regular fee being 5 per cent. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
have been through the building, and my attention was particu- 
larly called to the fact that these engineers were necessary, in 
view of the fact that the Government had no men who were 
familiar with that kind of work. I have had experience in that 
particular line of work, and I know that there are certain 
kinds of engineers in our city who make that work a specialty. 
The building adjoining is 20 stories high, and it is important to 
the owners and to the Government that we should adopt this 
policy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The site is valued at about a million 
dollars. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is no connection between 
this bill and the one that was passed at the instance of Mr, 
Cantor at the last session? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is Mr. Canror’s bill. He did not 
get it through. It was objected to, as I understand. 

Mr. FINLEY. I was here, and that is not my recollection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He had the bill up, but objection was 
made to it. But this is a Senate bill. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the last session the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cantor] had a bill passed, though I am 
not sure whether it was for this particular purpose or to im- 
prove the subtreasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the same bill. 


Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, the House passed 
a bill like this—a House bill. This is a Senate bill, but it is 


the same thing. House bill No. 13296 was passed. 

Mr. FINLEY. I was satisfied that the same bill was passed 
here on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 

Mr. MANN. That was the House bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. FINLEY. I hardly see how the bill got back here. 

Mr, MANN. This is a Senate bill, covering the same thing as 
the House bill that was passed. One body or the other has 
to pass the bill first. 

Mr. FINLEY. One other question, Mr. Speaker. What is the 
urgency for the passage of this bill at this time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have the money; they have author- 
ity to rebuild the existing building. 

Mr. FINLEY. And the appropriation has nof lapsed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has not lapsed, and it would be much 
better for the Government to tear the building down and put up 
a new building, and at the same time, give an opportunity to 
preserye the front, which is one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture in the city of New York. 

Mr. FINLEY. It is simply to change the plans and specifi- 
cations? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. It is simply to put up a new build- 
ing in place of remodeling the old building. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
oa pe bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the bill may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment ought not to be 
agreed to. It is evidently a mistake. The money was appro- 
priated and the bill as passed by the Senate provided that it 
should be reappropriated and made available. The amendment 
struck out “reappropriated” and provided that it should be 
authorized to be made available. That would not amount to 
anything. And then, on page 3, line 13, they refer to the money 
as being “ herein reappropriated,” so that the amendment that 
was proposed was an accidental error, apparently. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The amendment was due to the fact 
that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds did not 
wish to appear as directly appropriating money. 

Mr. MANN. But the only thing to do is to reappropriate the 
money and make it available. The amendment should be dis- 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. - 

On motion of Mr. FITZGERALD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER AT LEWISTON, N. Y. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16640) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Niagara River, in the town of Lewiston, in 
the county of Niagara, and State of New York. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object to the present consideration of this bill, I would like 
if it could be passed over without prejudice for the reason that 
my colleague, Mr. Girrrnes, is unable to be present to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the request, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The request was that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BokLaxb] is present, and he 
has been adopting a very consistent course in objecting this 
morning to passing over bills without prejudice. I do not know 
whether he intends now to change his policy or not. i 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman want to object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I do not; but I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the gentleman has adopted a 
very inconsistent position. 

. Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is mistaken, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. No; the gentleman is not mistaken. The } 
gentleman objected to passing over a public-building bill awhile 


ago when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cuntor] was absent. 

Mr. BORLAND. I object to the request to pass the bill over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I shall object to its 
present consideration. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. The | 


bill is stricken from the calendar, and the Clerk will report. the 
next one. 
RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17884) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
promote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads 
by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to proe 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads compelling 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomo- 
tives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,” ap- 

roved February 17, 1911, shall apply to an clude the entire locomo- 
ve and tender and all parts and appurtenances thereof. 

Sec. 2. That the chief inspector and the two assistant chief in- 
spectors, together with all the district inspectors, appointed under the 
act. of Februa 17, 1911, shall inspect and shail have the same powers 
and duties wit ct to all the parts and appurtenances of the loco- 
motive and tender that they now have with respect to the boiler of a 
locomotive and the appurtenances thereof, and the said act of February 
17, 1911, shall apply to and include the entire locomotive and tender and 
all their parts with the same force and effect as it now applies to loco- 
motive boilers and their appurtenances. ‘That upon the passage of this 
act all inspectors and applicants for the tion of inspector shall be 
examined proves their. Smarr and fitness with respect to the 
additional duties 1 te act. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in t act shall be held to alter, amend, change, 
repeal, or modify any other act of Con than the said act of Febru- 
ary 17, 1911, to which reference is rein specifically made, or any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission promulgated under the 
safety-appliance act of March 2, 1893, and F arene acts, except 
that for a violation of the act of Fe 17, 1911, as hereby am 
or of any rule or regulation made under 8 or of any lawful 
order of any inspector one thereunder, the offender shall be subject 
to prosecution by the United States for a penalty under said act, as 
hereby amended, only; Provided, That the passage of this act shall not 
affect any suit pending or offense commi prior to the passage hereof. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect six months after its passage, 
except as otherwise herein provided. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, this may entail an expense 
upon the Government by the appointment of additional em- 
ployees in all probability, and it may be necessary to consider 
it in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. It proposes examinations and appoints men to perform 
certain duties, who doubtless will have to be paid a salary. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think this is a Union Calendar bill. 
While it provides for an inspection of locomotives, broader than 
is now provided for by law, it does not increase the number of 
inspectors or their salaries, but authorizes the same inspectors. 
to make the inspection. 

Mr. GOEKE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MANN. In a moment. When we pass a law making an 
act a criminal act, we know that if anybody is accused of the 
crime it will involve an expense to the Government, but that does 
not make it a Union Calendar bill, because it does not increase 
the number of officials of the Government drawing pay, al- 
though it may increase the number of jurors. Now, this bill 
simply broadens the power of the inspectors who are already 
provided for by law. I do not think that makes it a Union 
Calendar bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It provides for an examination. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I merely call it to the attention of the 
Speaker to let the Speaker decide. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to remind the gentleman from Nli- 
nois, in corroboration of what he says, that it appears that the 
machinery already exists. There is no extension of the 
machinery. 

3 SPEAKER. Is the gentleman arguing the point of 
er k 


Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will decide, without argument, 
that the bill is on the right calendar. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. À 
On motion of Mr. Gorge, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


OLD POST OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9584) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to sell the present old post office 
and the site thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That upon the completion of the new Federal 
building at Jersey cit. „N. J., and its occupancy by the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby suthociaat: in his discretion, to 
sell the present old post office and site thereof in said city, after proper 
advertisement, at public or private sale, on such terms as he may deem 
to be to the best interests of the United States to execute a quit- 
claim deed to the purchaser thereof, and to deposit the proceeds of said 
sale in the Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “sell the present old post office 
and site thereof in said city, after proper . at public or 
private sale, on such terms as he may deem to be to the best interests 

ot the United States“ and insert “offer at public sale, after proper 
| advertisement, the present old post office and site in said city, and sell 
the same to the highest and best bidder.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to understand the necessity for this proposed change 
of verbiage. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, it was at the request of the 
board of education of Jersey City that this bill was introduced. 
Jersey City now has a new post office. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. HAMILL. They want to procure the old post-office site 
for a public school. They wanted to make a private arrange- 
ment with the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the property at 
private sale. The bill was presented to the committee, and for 
a time it looked as if they were perfectly willing to have the 
building sold by an arrangement between the board of education 
and the Secretary of the Treasury; but somebody thought that 
it would look better if the building were sold at public sale, and 
so this amendment was suggested, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury sell it at public sale. 

Mr. FINLEY. Under the bill as it was originally drawn the 
Secretary of the Treasury could sell on such terms as he wished. 

Mr. HAMILL. Les. 

Mr. FINLEY. That would apply to the sale, the amount to be 
paid, the deferred payments, and so on. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes. 

Mr. FENLEY. Under this amendment the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be limited to the consideration of cash bids. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes; I think so, 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman think that would probably 
be for the best interests of the Government? 

Mr. HAMILL. I will say that if the gentleman wishes to 
offer any amendment with regard to the sale, I am perfectly 
willing to accept it. 

Mr. FINLEY. My view is that the words “on such terms 
as he may prescribe and for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment“ should be inserted in the amendment. I have no-objec- 

tion to the bill, and I am only suggesting that it may be found 
to be for the best interests of the Government to leave it to 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. In other words, 
under the original bill you could sell on time, for part cash, 
while the amendment would confine the Secretary of the 
Treasury to a cash sale. I have no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, there is no 
information contained in the report on this bill. Does the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey think this is a very good time to sell 
real estate? 

Mr. HAMILL. Let me explain the whole situation with re- 
gard to the bill. Jersey City some time ago 

Mr. MANN. That information ought to have been contained 
in the report. 

Mr. HAMILL. The committee thought otherwise, and so far 
as this particular piece of property is concerned it is as good 
a time as there ever will be to sell it. 

Mr. MANN. Is this property Mable to become any more 
valuable? 
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Mr. HAMILL. 
valuable 
Mr. MANN. Then it would be a crime to impose upon some 
poor ignorant sucker now. 

Mr. HAMILL. The board of education of Jersey City intend 
to purchase it for a public school. It is in a neighborhood that 
is going down so far as the purchase of property is concerned, 
but it is a place where a school is badly needed, and the prop- 
erty is located exceptionally for school purposes. There is a 
small park on one side of the building and a street on the other, 
giving a good light, and that is the reason for the introduction 
of this bill. 

Mr. MANN. You seem to have a customer already; how much 
have they offered for the property? 

Mr. HAMILL. They have made no offer yet. 

Pk MANN. I think we had better wait until they make an 
offer. 

Mr. HAMILL. Will the gentleman from Illinois consent that 
it be passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. MANN. As far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HAMILL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice and retained on 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


COINAGE OF COINS FOR THE PANAMA EXPOSITION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill S. 6039, an act for the coinage of certain gold and silver 
coins in commemoration of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, and for other pu 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to 
be coined at the United States mint at San Francisco not exceedin 
2,000 gold coins of the denomination of $50 each, 10,000 gold coins o 
the denomination of $2.50 each, 25,000 gold coins of the denomination of 
$1 each, and not exceeding 200,000 silver coins of the denomination of 
50 cents each, all of legal weight and fineness; said coins to be struck 
in commemoration of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The 
words, devices, and designs upon said coins shall be determined and 
prescribed b the Secretary of the Treasury, and all provisions of law 
relative to the coinage and legal-tender value of all other gold and sil- 
ver coins shall be applicable to the coins issued under and in accordance 
with the provisions of this act; and one-half of the issue of $50 gold 
coins herein authorized shall be similar in shape to the octagonal $50 

‘old pieces issued in California in 1851; and the entire issue of said 
50, $2.50, and $1 coins herein authorized shall be sold and delivered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Panama-Pacific International 

position Co. at par, under rules and regulations and in amounts to be 
preerie by him, the delivery of said coins to begin not later than 
mber 1, 1914. Said nt coins herein authorized shall be issued 
only upon the request of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Co., and shall be delivered to it by the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
par, during the period when said l’anama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion shall 1 open. 

Sec. 2. That medals and diplomas, with appropriate devices, emblems, 
and inscriptions commemorative of said Panama-Pacific Internationa 
Exposition and of the awards to be made to the exhibitors thereat, shall 
be ade eee by the Secretary of the Treasury at the United States mint 
at Philadelphia and the Bureau of ving and Printing, said medals 
and diplomas to be delivered to said Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position Co. subject to the provisions of section 52 of the coinage act 
of 1873 and upon payment of the cost of the material composing said 
medals or diplomas. 

Sec, 3. That the 50-cent silver coins herein authorized may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be coined or finished and 
issued from the machinery to be installed as a part of the exhibit of 
the United States mint at said ex ‘working for the purpose of main- 


No; it is not. It is likely to become less 


taining the exhibit as an educative wor exhibit at all times the 
coins so minted may be remelted and reminted. All of said 50-cent 
silver coins herein authorized not issued to and at the request of said 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, whether the same are coined 
as a part of sald working exhibit or coined at the mint in San Fran- 
cisco, shall be remelted upon the official closing of said exposition. All 
rovislons hereof in regard to the coinage, finishing, or issue of said 
O-cent silver coins from machinery installed as a part of the said ex- 
hibit shall be coined, finished, and issued under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause to be prepared a suitable souvenir medal (of such 
metal or composition of metals as he may prescribe), to be struck off by 
the machinery in said mint exhibit, and all of said medals shall be 
delivered to said Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. upon pay- 
ment of the cost of the material composing the same, and all other 
souvenirs which may be coined, stamped, printed, or otherwise issued 
from any portion of the United States Government exhibit shall be de- 
livered to said exposition company 2 ra of the cost of the 
material composing said souvenirs, and said souvenir medals and other 
souvenirs shall be delivered to said Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion Co. subject to such regulations as to disposition thereof as the 
Government exhibit board may prescribe. All provisions, whether penal 
or otherwise, of the laws prohibiting the counterfeiting or imitating 
of coins or securities of the United States shall apply o the medals, 
diplomas, and souvenirs provided for under sections 2 and 3 of this act. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
obtain suitable designs for the coins and medals herein authorized, and 
the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the cost of said designs. 


With the following committee amendments: 


` Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ three.” . 


Page 2, after line 17, insert the words the coinage shall be exe- 
cuted as soon as may be — 
Page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike out the words December 1, 1914,” and 


insert in lieu thereof “the day of the opening of the exposition.” 

Page 5, line 2, insert the words “Provided, That the Panama-Pacific 
International 3 Co. shall reimburse the Treasury Department 
for the amount thus expended.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent thut the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee). 
The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were considered and agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, in line 1, 
page 2, the dollar sign before the figures 50.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the dollar sign before the figures 50.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ASHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid-on the table. 


OIL OR GAS LANDS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15661) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease to the occupants thereof certain unpatented 
lands on which oil or gas has been discovered. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon relinquishment or surrender to the 
United States, within six months from the date of this act, by any 
locator or his successors in interest of his or their claim to any un- 
patented oil or gas lands included in an order of withdrawal, upon 
which oil or gas had been discovered, was Bene produced, or upon 
which drilling operations were in actual prees anuary 1, 1914, and 
the claim to which land was initiated prior July 3, 1910, tbe Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall le»ze to such locator or his successors in in- 
terest the said lands so relinquished, not 528 however, the maxi- 
mum area of 2,560 acres to any one person, ation. or corporation, 
said leases to be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of a 
royalty of not exceeding one-eighth of the oil or gas extracted or pro- 
duced from the leased pr or the p thereof, each lease to 
be for a period of 20 years, with the preferential right in the lessee to 
renew the same for su ing periods of 10 years, upon such reason- 
SDE ag and conditions as may be prescri by the Secretary of the 
nterior. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts, and make such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and proper for the purpose o he pro- 

ons of this act into full force and effect, and all leases or assign- 
ments of leases shall be subject to such rules and regulations, and 
the failure of any lessee or of his successor or successors to comply 
with the terms and conditions of the lease shall work a forfeiture of 
the same, to be declared by a court of competent jurisdiction, 


With the following committee amendments: 

Strike out, after the word “Interior,” line 11, page 1, the word 
“ sball,” and insert in lieu thereof the words may in his discretion.” 

Strike out, after the word “of,” line 1, page 2, the words “two 
thousand five hundred and sixty“ and insert in lieu thereof “six 
hundred and forty.” After the word “lease,” on line 12, page 1, in- 
sert on such reasonable terms and conditions as he may p: be,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I reserye the right to object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that when the general leasing bill was 
passed it contained the provisions of this bill and a bill that 
was introduced by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 
The general leasing bill has gone to the Senate, but the calen- 
dar is quite congested over there, and there is some objection to 
it, and we do not know when it will pass. The House very 
generously let the gentleman from Idaho through with his 
bill, and I wondered if the gentleman from Illinois would not 
grant this bill the same courtesy, because they stand on the 
same status. Both have been passed by the Senate, both passed 
the House as a part of the leasing bill, and both appear on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. All that the gentleman says is true, but he has 
not stated all of the truth. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then the gentleman can supplement any part 
that I have omitted. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The bill that we passed, now pending in the Sen- 
ate, is the only bill that we have on that subject, and if that 
does not pass we have no law at all. In reference to the oil 
and gas lands, we have passed a law that is now on the statute 
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books giving- the Secretary of the Interior authority to make 
arrangements and dispose of oil and gas on the lands, putting 
it in quite a different situation from the other. 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course; but I thought that the gentleman 
might let this go through the same as he did the other. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr; Speaker, it is true that we passed a 
temporary bill having to do with cases where oil had been de- 
veloped or where it was difficult to dispose of the product, but 
that bill does not cover all of the cases. which. require legislative 
action. This bill covers some cases that are not in any way 
affected by the former legislation. In view of the fact that the 
general legislation pending in the Senate may not pass I hope 
the gentleman from Illinois will not object to this going over 
if he is disposed to object to its consideration. 

Mr. MANN. I have read in the Attorney General's report that 
there is a probability of various questions in reference to oil 
and gas lands being settled at an early day by the Supreme 
Court. I think it would be wiser under the circumstances, hav- 
ing passed a temporary bill, where the rights of all parties can 
be preserved—I think it would be wiser to await the permanent 
legislation unti] we know what the rights of the respective 
parties are under the decision of the courts. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not want the gentleman from Illinois 
to labor under a misapprehension. The legislation already had 
does not cover all of the cases by any manner of means, nor 
can it cover all the cases. These are cases that need relief 
quite as much as cases affected by the other legislation. Of 
course, the gentleman can object if he sees fit, but I do not want 
him to object on the theory that we-have already legislation on 
this subject covering all the cases which would be affected by 
the legislation. 

Mr. MANN. As a matter of fact there were two bills, one 
for permanent legislation and one for a. temporary relief. I ob- 
jected to both of them, but finally upon the suggestion of various 
parties interested that they would not press this bill, I with- 
drew my objection to the other bill. Now, as soon as that is a 
law gentlemen say that furnishes ne relief. That may be true, 
but that was not said at the time. 

Mr MONDELL. The geatleman does not suggest that I was 
one of those. 

Mr. MANN. No; but the gentleman was here all the time we 
were discussing it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not help what others may have said 
or done. - : 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wyoming is very quick to 
give information, and, as a rule, is very valuable in giving in- 
formation. : . : 

Mr. MONDELL. The former legislation, as far as my con- 
stituents are concerned, is of very little value. This legislation, 
on the contrary, is quite important to them. ? 

Mr. MANN. If there is any man in this House who looks 
out for his own constituents on every possible occasion, it is the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 


Mr. MONDELL. I thank the gentleman very kindly for that 


compliment. Now. if the gentleman will follow it up by giving 
me the opportunity at some future time of doing something for 
my constituents, by agreeing that this may remain on the cal- 
endar, I will appreciate: his compliment very much more, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. The gentleman from Wyoming did 
not make any request to pass the bill over without prejudice. 
I would not have objected to that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I think I did. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman did not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But objection has been made, 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman from Illinois made the 
objection, I understand, with the idea that no request had been 
made to have it go over. The gentleman can withdraw his ob- 


jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That rests with the gentleman 
from Illinois, and not the Chair, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker; the Chair is in error about 
that. It is the constant practice where objection is made to a 
bill to ask unanimous consent that it remain on the calendar 
and be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the gentleman from Okla- 
home [Mr. Freris} submitted that request. I do also in an 
informal way: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill under the rule cam go 
back on the calendar if it is not objected to twice. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Oklahoma did make 
the request that the bill remain on the calendar without preju- 


dice, I understood. I did not think it was necessary for me to 
again make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the present occupant: of 
the chair misunderstood. He came to the chair when the bill 
was being considered, Did the gentleman from Oklahoma make 
that request? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker; the gentleman from Wyoming is 
in error about my making such a request; but I would like to 
prefer that request at this time, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted, out of order, to make that re- 
quest. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the request is in order. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted to obviate any question in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker; I think a bill was passed with 
a sort of general understanding that because it was within the 
provisions of the general leasing bill it would be taken up on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and on account of my ab- 
sence I did not have an opportunity to object to it, or I would 
have done so. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman realizes that another bill 
in the same position as this was passed? 

Mr. FOSTER. I feel that this bill ought to go off the calen- 
dar, and I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

CLAIMS UNDER INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent: 
was the bill (H. R. 22) to amend an act entitled An act to 
provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising 
from Indian depredations,” approved March 38, 1891. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN (interrupting the reading of the bill), Mr. 
Speaker, there is no need of reading this bill through. T sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Texas make his request to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill for this. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: 
consent to substitute for this bill the bill S. 2824—to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of this bill and substitute that bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants to ask unanimous consent 
that there be presented to the House Senate bill 2824, reported 
to the House, with the same right to object to its consideration. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

-The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks: 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 2824 may be substituted for 
this bill; subject to the right to object to its consideration. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from IIIinois would still have 
the right to object to its consideration. 

Mr. FOSTER. I know; but I may save time if I can get some 
information. - A 

Mr. MANN.. It will save time to have the Senate bill read 


now. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman can still ob- 
ject to its consideration after it is read. 
Mr. FOSTER. I do not know that I shall. Is there any 


difference. between the two bills? 

Mr. MANN: There is a wide difference between the two bills. 
The Senate bill is quite unobjectionable, I think, while: about 
40 of us would object to the consideration of the House bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas to substitute the Senate bill 2824? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will re- 
port. Senate bill 2824. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it- enacted, etc., That the first section of paragraph 1 of an act 
entitled An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredatlons,“ approved March 3, 1891, be, and 
tho same is hereby, amended: so as to read as follows: 

First. That in all claims for property of citizens or inhabitants of 
the United States, except the claims of Indians heretofore or now in 
tribal relations, taken or destroyed by Indians belonging to any tribe 
in amity with and subject: to the jurisdiction of the United States with- 
out just. cause or provocation. on the part of the owner or agent in 
charge, and not returned or paid for, and in all adjudications under 
said act as now amended, the alienage of the claimant shall not be 
a defense to said claimant; Previded, That the privileges. of this act 
shall not extend to any person whose property AS the time of its takin 
was unlawfully within the Indian country: ovided further, That a 
cases heretofore.filed under said act of March 3, 1891, and which have 
been dismissed by the court for want of proof of the-citizenship of the 
claimant or alienage shall be reinstated and readjudicated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act: Provided further, That nothing 
in thls act shall be construed to authorize the presentation of any 
other claims than: those upon which sult has heretofore been brought 
in the Court of Claims: Provided further, That all acts and parts of 
. EN lar as they conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, before the Clerk 
reports the House amendment to the Senate bill I desire to 
state that in reporting the Senate bill to the House the House 
committee struck out all after the enacting clause and inserted 
the House bill, which is upon the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
It is the intention of the friends of the measure—and that is 
the desire of the Committee on Indian Affairs—to consider the 
Senate bill as it passed the Senate, and to vote down the amend- 
ment recommended by the committee, that amendment being 
the House bill, which the Clerk was proceeding to read. I ask 
that the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment does not have to be read now. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The original Senate bill has been 
read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I would like 
to make a short statement in respect to the subject. We have 
had before the House at different times various propositions to 
reinstate a lot of claims growing out of Indian depredations 
and the House has refused to pass the bill. There has been 
quite a conflict about it. There were a great many reasons for 
dismissing the claims. In some of the cases the claimants de- 
veloped that they were not American citizens. There was one 
case of a Delegate to this House, if I recall correctly, from New 
Mexico. i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
name was Campbell. 

Mr. MANN. He was one of the claimants. He supposed that 
he was a citizen, but when the claim was tried it developed that 
he had never taken out citizenship papers. There were a great 
many cases growing out of citizenship owing to the admission 
of Texas where people supposed they were citizens, but under 
the law they were not citizens. This sort of a compromise has 
been reached, that the only claims that can be reinstated, as 
stated in the bill, are claims where the alienage of the claimants 
shall not be a defense to said claim. That is the only thing that 
is carried by the Senate bill—why the reinstatement of the 
claim is authorized. There are not very many of those cases, 
but all of them, I think, so far as I have ever investigated— 
and I have gone over this matter a great many times—had 
particular merit in them. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, The report of the Department of Justice, 
through the Assistant Attorney General having charge of this 
matter, goes on to point out that in some of these cases the 
evidence has been developed showing the property was taken, 
making out a complete case. = 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Except for the fact that the party was not at 
that time, for some cause or other, under the decision of the 
Court of Claims, a citizen of the United States. And I might 
suggest another reason why I think these claims should all be 
put in one bill and put under the same category. There have 
been a number of claims passed through this House in the last 
10 years, special cases that have gone through, that were no 
more meritorious than the general class covered by this bill. 

Mr. MANN. There has never been any objection to these 
general bills. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does this Senate bill permit the filing of new 
claims? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
further 

Mr. MANN. Only those old claims filed many years ago. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It only reinstates the old cases 
dismissed because they were not citizens instead of inhabitants, 


He was from Arizona, and his 


I will state to the gentleman 


and I will state to the gentleman here the words “ citizens” | 


and “inhabitants” have been used for 75 years, and during all 
the time these depredations were committed on the frontier an 
inhabitant was entitled to recover the same as a citizen, but by 
reason of recent decisions of the courts they have struck out 
the word “inhabitant” and we want that restored. 

Mr. FINLEY. How did that change come about, by court 
decision and construction? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. By construction of the courts of 
the country and for the reason that these people were as much 
entitled as citizens this bill has been drafted and recommended. 
The report of the committee says: 

In response to a letter by the former chairman of this committee, 
Senator WILLIAM J. STONE, the Attorney General, through Huston 
Thompson, Assistant Attorney General, on March 26, 1914, stated with 
reference to the present bill as follows: 

“As to the attitude taken with respect to bills similar to Senate bill 
2824 by the Assistant Attorneys General formerly in charge of this 


work, I can oiy say they have neither advocated nor opposed the pas- 
sage of such bills, but have contented themselves with presenting the 
facts to Congress. All laws on this subject, commencing with the act 
of May 19, 1796, prior to the act of March 3, 1891, provided for the 
recovery by citizens and inhabitants; therefore bills proposing to remove 
this purl ictional requirement do not contemplate new legislation, but 
merely restore a right that had previously existed. 5 
“Huston THOMPSON, 
“Assistant Attorney General,” 

That is what the Assistant Attorney General says. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, will the gentleman answer this question: 
8 is no question of interest involved in these claims, is 

ere? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. None whatever. 

Mr. FINLEY. What about attorneys’ fees? To what extent 
is that proposition involved in this bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is a matter between the 
man who has a claim against the Government and his attorney 
the same as any private party. 

Mr. GARNER. I will state to the gentleman that these 
claims are on the same basis as to attorneys’ fees as all other 
claims that come under the Indian depredation act. The orig- 
inal contracts were made and suits filed, and when the Court 
of Claims decided that an inhabitant was not entitled to recover 
under that statute the claim would have to be left on the docket. 

Mr. FINLEY. What are the numbers of these claims? ; 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, They aggregate about $300,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair get the parlia- 
mentary situation straightened out for a moment before gentle- 
men continue. The gentleman from South Dakota asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of House amendment to Senate 
bill 2824 be dispensed with and that the amendment be dis- 
agreed to and that Senate bill 2824 may be considered, subject 
to the right of objection. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. Now the matter before the House, sub- 
ject to objection, is Senate bill 2824. 

Mr. FINLEY. Reserving the right to object, about what is 
the number of these claims? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know; but the Department of Justice, 
according to Mr. Thompson, special attorney, who looks after 
these cases, estimates about $300,000, or not exceeding $300,000 
is my recollection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Let me state to the gentleman, 
if the gentleman will permit, that the Attorney General reports 
that in his opinion, included in report submitted under date of 
March 26, 1914, that the probable increased liability, if this 
amendment was adopted, would be about $300,000. 

Mr. FINLEY. And the claimants, I presume, a majority are 
long since dead? ; . 

Mr. GARNER. A great many of them are; yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will ask the gentleman if he has any other 
knowledge than that contained in the Attorney General’s report? 

Mr. GARNER. I will state to the gentleman from South 
Carolina: I know this, that a man who has acted as foreman of 
the grand jury, one of the most prominent citizens in the county, 
is not entitled to recover under this law on account of the fact 
that he came to this country when he was only 2 years old, and 
it occurred to me that this Government owed him the same pro- 
tection that it owed to either the gentleman from South Carolina 
or myself. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will ask this: Was it occasioned by changes 
in the immigration laws? 

Mr. GARNER. It is a decision of the court, I do not know 
exactly the reason. 

Mr. MANN. I think somebody ought to state this: A number 
of these Indian depredation claims which were dismissed very 
largely were dismissed for a great many different reasons. 
Now, practically this pending proposition it is understood, and 
if it is not so understood by any gentleman here I hope he will 
deny it, that if this bill passes, if it does pass, authorizing the 
reinstatement only where alienage is involved, that there would 
not be pressed any legislation for the reinstatement of any other 
claims, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say for myself—I do not know how 
long I will remain a Member of this body—but I kave agreed, 
and I try to carry out my agreements in good faith, I not only 
will not ask for them to be considered, but I will object and 
try to defeat them, although some of my constituents are inter- 
ested in them. And there is a very good reason. I can not 
conceive in my mind how it is possible that anyone can urge a 
good objection to this Government giving the same protection 
to an inhabitant which it gives to one of its own citizens, 
whereas I can conceive where the Government is at amity with 
Indians there is good reason they should not be held responsible. 
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Mr. MANN. The claims where the question of amity arises 
which were dismissed I think amount to millions of dollars. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is included in this bill? 

Mr. MANN. That is included in this bill; and it is the under- 
standing—and I state again—both here and in the other body, 
that if this bill passes the bills for the other claimants are not 
to be pressed.“ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is as I understand it. If 
unanimous consent for the consideration is given now, it is 
limited to cases where citizenship is the sole bar. 

Mr. MANN. That is the only ground upon which the claims 
were rejected. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the bill H. R. 22, that I called up, was a bill that 
I introduced several years ago, and I have done everything in 
my power to put it through. I see that it is impossible to do so. 
This is the best that we can do, and therefore I withdraw my 
bill and agree to the Senate bill. 

Mr. FINLEY. As I understand, the gentleman from Texas is 
willing to take this bill without pressing the Senate bill now or 
hereafter? ; 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is the understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill S. 2824? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
some information. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
FINLEY] asked some question with reference to these probable 
claimants who have claims upon the Government, as to whether 
these are old claims that date back for a hundred years or so. 
There are no direct settlers living to-day, and it is only a 
matter of getting money out of the Treasury that goes to pay 
a lot of claimants’ agents who have been hanging around the 
Capitol trying to get these claims through. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman, in 
answer to the first part of the gentleman's question, that it was 
said on March 26, 1914, that the probable increased liability in 
this amendment, if it should be adopted, would be about 
$300,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. The question I want to 
know is, What information can the gentleman give the House 
in reference to the probable claims—whether they are old 
claims or not? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No new claims can be filed at all. 
This is the end. 

Mr. GARNER. If my colleague will permit me, these claims 
have all originated since the Civil War and most of the claim- 
ants are from 75 to 85 years of age. So far as my observation 
and experience go, they are largely in Texas. ‘These claimants, 
or a larger portion of them, are old men still living, and there 
are a few cases where their heirs are still living. I do not 
believe there is 5 per cent of this money that will not go to 
the parties interested or to their descendants. 

Mr. FOSTER. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
an amendment providing that no attorney should receive a 
greater compensation than 10 per cent of the amount? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman the 
attorneys’ fees are managed in this way: The court requests 
that in all of these claims the contract shall be signed by the 
parties, and there is an agreement as to the percentage. If the 
court thinks the agreement is reasonable they let them have it, 
and otherwise they do not. 

Mr. FOSTER. The trouble is that these men go out and 
gather up 30 to 50 per cent of the claims and hammer the life 
out of Members of Congress trying to get the bills passed, and 
the persons who have suffered losses get nothing. The claimants 
wake up to the fact that these claim agents get the largest part. 
It is a great deal like the old French spoliation claims. They 
make them believe that there is a whole lot of money, whereas 
if they got all of it and it was divided up there would not be 
over $5 apiece. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
him this from the bill?— 

Provided further; That all cases heretofore filed under said act of 
March 3, 1891, and which have been dismissed by the court for want 
of proof of the citizenship of the claimant or alienage shall be re- 
instated and readjudicated in accordance with the provisions of this 
act: Provided further, That nothing in this act sh: be construed to 


nuthorize the presentation of any other claims than those upon which 
suit has heretofore been brought in the Court of Claims. 


These are old cases, and there were very few of them. The 
claims do not amount to more than $300,000. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentlemen from Mi- 
nois yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Les, sir. 


Will the gentleman let me read 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I am in hearty accord with his position 
in reference to preventing unconscionable fees being collected, 
and especially where it is taking money from Indians. But 
here are a number of cases that were prosecuted in the Court 
of Claims by lawyers probably under contract with their clients 
for contingent fees. Now, after having gone through the courts, 
and finally having to go back to the courts, if this legislation is. 
enacted, without having any information or knowledge as to 
what fee they are to receive, I think the gentleman will see 
that they ought to receiye whatever fee their clients contracted 
to pay to them. They are not Indians, they are not incompe- 
tents, but are able to make their own contracts and ought to 
live up to them. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it is a poor policy to vote money out 
of the Treasury in that way 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
calls for the regular order. The regular order is, Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? . 

Mr. BORLAND. I will, if the gentleman really wants any. 
further information. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am trying to get some information. 

Mr. BORLAND. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. FOSTER. The only thing about these claims is this, 
that practically all of this $300,000 that is estimated to be 
taken out of the Treasury to pay these claims is practically all, 
to be paid out to claim agents, and I do not believe it is good 
policy for Congress to allow that. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
statement? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. ; 

Mr, GARNER. I have seen a number of these contracts. Of 
course, I can not give testimony as to the contracts that I have 
not seen, but I know some of my constituents have made these 
contracts—made them years ago—15 or 20 years ago—and all 
the contracts that I have seen bear 15 per cent. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, that is not unreasonable. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to state this fact further to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that these cases have nearly all been 
proven up. They are simply lying there awaiting the passage 
of this law, in order that the courts may take into considera- 
tion the facts that have all been proven in court. 

I will say further that most of these cases that I have in- 
vestigated show conclusively that the property was taken, and 
the courts have found the amount due, except that they can 
not render judgment on account of the condition of the law. 
Under these conditions I do not think that new contracts would 
be made by my constituents or by anybody else’s constituents. 

Mr. FOSTER Mr. Speaker, upon the statement of my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] that he has seen some of these con- 
tracts, and that they call for 15 per ecent—probably not an un- 
reasonable fee—I am going to withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] withdraws his objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I very much dislike to object to this bill, and probably will not, 
but this is a practice that ought not to be permitted. Here is a 
bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, accompanied by a 
committee report. A Senate bill is now proposed to be substi- 
tuted for the House bill, and it is proposed to adopt the Senate 
bill, which the House committee itself has not recommended 
should pass, but instead has reported an entirely different bill. 
Now. I do not know but that this bill is meritorious throughout, 
but when we go through bills on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar and come to the bill H. R. 22, see it bristling full of 
objections, we do not take the time to go into all the details of 
the bill. Some parts may be meritorious, but we can not ex- 
amine them in detail, and for that reason we do not pay careful 
consideration to all of the details of the bill when as a whole 
it is objectionable. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. My recollection was—and I will ask the gentle- 
man [Mr. StepHeNs of Texas] in charge of the bill whether it 
is not a fact—that the committee did really authorize the re- 
porting of the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. Did not the 
Committee on Indian Affairs do that? That is my recollection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The original bill, H. R. 22, was 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Here is a bili of 12 pages, and only one-half 
of one page is devoted to this question. 2 i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That bill bas been voted down. 


The bill now before the House is a Senate bill. 


Mr: GARNER; Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman’ yield? 

Mr: LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. The Committee on Indian Affairs is in favor 
of amending the present law so as to permit the adjudication of 


cases of nonjoinder and amity and allenage that failed to pass 


the House. The House refused to pass such cases. When the 
bill went to the Senate committee they amended the Senute bill 
so as to include all three of those characters of cases, 

Now, then, knowing that this bill can not become a law, 
knowing that the judgment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
can not be carried into effect; we tried to arrive at a com- 
promise with those gentlemen who were opposing this character 
of legislation so us to get that portion of it that was unobjec- 
tionable. This is the only method we have to amend this 
bill now, and the sending of it back to the Senate will possibly 
or probably defeat the entire legislation, so that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE} conceived the idea that the 
most practical and expedient way would be to substitute the 
Senate bill for this bill and pass the Senate bill: 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman does not get my point; No 
Member of the House could have any notice of what matter 
was coming up under a practice of this kind. This is my 
objection. 

Mr. MANN: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, Well, it seems to me that anyone would have 
full notice of what was coming up, although I may be mis- 
taken. The House bill that was reported and the committee 
amendment to the Senate bill as reported provided that the 
alienage of the claimant or the want of amity in defendant 
Indians should not be considered as a bar against the claimant. 


That matter has been before the House repeatedly. -I have quite- 


a bunch of bills and reports thereon that have been before the 
House in previous: Congresses: To those who have watched 
the matter it was very plain what they cover. That whole 
question is involved in the proposition. 

Now, the committee are willing to say that they will throw 
out the want of amity as a lack of defense and leave that as a 
defense. Involved in most of the claims: is the question of 
whether the Indians were in amity: with the United States or 
not. Only the question of alienage is left. Now that whole 
matter is presented in both the House bill that was reported 
and in the committee amendment to the Senate bill that was 


reported, so that the whole matter is before anyone: who has 


given any attention to it, and that; I think, is fair notice to 
every Member of the House, 

The gentleman from Wisconsin would not claim: that if the 
House has before it a bill that covers three matters It would 
not be in order as a matter of unanimous. consent to pass a bill 
covering only one of the three? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the gentleman: certainly must see 
that with respect to a bill upon the Calendar for Unanimous 


Consent, involving a great many propositions, no Member is 


under any assumption that if there is one item in the bill that 
may be meritorious that is the one that is going to be considered 
and all the rest thrown away. He makes his objection to the 
bill as a whole, aud when he sees several objectionable features 
to a bill be very naturally does not go to the minutia: of 
whether one particular item in the bill may be: meritorious 
or not. 

Mr. MANN. I should think he would. especially a careful 
man like my friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr, LENROOT. The gentleman from Wiseonsin does not. 

Mr. MANN. I know I do. I think now that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has never taken any interest in this bill in 
the past. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am frank to say that I have not much 
information about it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has probably never given it par- 
ticular attention. Those who have given it particular atten- 
tion in opposition to the claim think that the Government 
really, by the passage of this bill, wins a great victory. I made 
a very exhaustive study of this matter some years ago and 
fought the claim when the bill was reported, and I have some 
of my memoranda here now. No one else was in opposition to 
the bill, except the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], 
but we beat the bill in the House in the discussion of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who I know has given a 
great deal of attention to this question, and confident as I am 
that the bill as proposed is meritorious, I will not object; but 
T do want to serve notice now that I believe the practice that 
has been indulged in with reference to this bill is a bad prac- 
tice: and in the future I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


— 
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There was no. objection. n 
oe SPEAKER pro tempore, This bill is on the Union Cal- 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas; I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I move to amend, on page 2, line 7, by striking 
out the word “claimant” and inserting the word “ claim.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIlinois 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

7 Bp nid line. 7, strike out the word “ claimant" and insert. the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS- of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 22 be 
laid on the table.’ 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that House bill 22 be laid on the table. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BELL OF THE LATE U. S. S PRINCETON.” 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent: 
was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to loan the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton 
to the borough of Princeton, N. J: 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the y A 
authorized to loan to the . N. 2 the 
oid. U. S. S. Princeton, which. the Navy Department loaned’ the borough, 
of Princeton for use in the one hundredth anniversary, of the incorpora- 
tion of the borough. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, why and on what 
conditions is it proposed to do this? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me, I have no knowledge of this bill, except that I 
see it is unanimously reported by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and that: the report is drawn by the chairman of that 
committee [Mr. Papcerr]. I know that there was a lamentable 
explosion on the Princeton about the year 1843, killing a great 
many prominent people, among them, I think, the Secretary of 
the Navy. I suppose the bell of that vessel would not be used 
on any other ship after that. 

Mr. MANN. When is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the borough of Princeton? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That was some time ago. The 
bell was loaned to the borough of Princeton at that time, and 
it is now proposed apparently to make a perpetual loan of this 
bell, which is obviously not a very large article. I will ask the 
Clerk to read the report. 

Mr. MANN. You need not have the report read on my ac- 
count. Unless somebody makes an explanation, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

i a MANN. In the absence of anybody to look after the 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Then, I will ask that it be laid 
over. 

Mr. MANN. If they wanted to give this bell outright to the 
borough of Princeton, I do not know that I would object. I 
am not in favor of loaning it without knowing anything about 
the conditions on which it is proposed to be loaned. 

Mr: FOSTER. Let us give it to them. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Offer an amendment to give it to them. 

Mr. MANN. No; I will not do that, 

Mr. FOSTER. I will offer it. if the gentleman will not object: 

Mr. MANN. I will not object, if you will ask unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment to change the word “loan” to “ donate.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimons consent to strike out, in line 4, the word “ loan” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the word “donate.” Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, will it not be 
necessary, then, to say without expense to the Government of 
the United States“? 
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Mr. MANN. I think that would be proper. 

Mr. BORLAND. If those words are put in, I shall not 
object. 5 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no expense to the Goyernment. You 
do not need to do that. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is better to add those words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster]? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think this amendment 
ought to be agreed to without the concurrence of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. FOSTER. They will have no objection to it. They want 
to give this bell to the borough of Princeton. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does the gentleman represent the 
committee that reported the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; but I will take the responsibility of saying 
that it is satisfactory to them. It is just intended as a me- 
mento. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will ask my colleague if he does not think 
we ought to change the word “loaned,” in line 6, to pre- 
sented "7 

Mr. MANN. No; it was loaned at that time. That is merely 
descriptive. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, that is right. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will venture to sug- 
gest that the title of the joint resolution ought to be amended. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent to strike out the 
word “loan” in the title and to insert the word “ donate.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to strike out the word “loan” where it 
appears in the title and to insert the word “donate.” Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CONGRESS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 307, authorizing the President to ex- 
tend invitations to other nations to appoint delegates or repre- 
sentatives to the International] Engineering Congress to be held 
at San Francisco, Cal., September 20 to 25, inclusive, 1915. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to extend 
invitations to other nations to appoint 1 oe or representatives to 
the International Engineering Congress to held at San Francisco, 
Cal, September 20 to 25, inclusive, 1915: Provided, That no appro- 
priation shall be granted for the expenses of delegates or for other 
expenses incurred in connection with the said congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this is to author- 
ize the President to extend invitations to nations to appoint 
delegates to an international engineering congress. How many 
congresses which are international in character are to be held 
in San Francisco during the Panama Exposition? 

Mr. KAHN. I have not the exact number on hand, but I 
understand that there will be 10 or 15 international congresses. 

Mr. MANN. The officials of the Panama Exposition claim 
that there will be many more; but, of course, we expect some 
exaggeration about that. The officers of the exposition say that 
there is to be a congress every day. 

Mr. KAHN. That is true, but they are not all international. 
Many are State congresses; some congresses embrace a number 
of States. I believe there is a congress of the League of 
Municipalities in the United States. The number of interna- 
tional congresses is rather limited. Now, the International Con- 
gress of Engineers, as I understand, is a fixed body and has 
periodical meetings in various parts of the world. This is 
possibly the first time the organization is to hold a convention 
in the United States. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, there are many international 
congresses. Is it expected to pass a separate resolution for 
each one, to have the President invite them, or can some come 
without having an invitation while others require an invitz- 
tion? Would it not be better to give to the President the au- 
_ thority in one resolution to invite Governments to participate 
in any congress? 


Mr. KAHN. As I understand it, these organizations, when 
they hold their meetings in foreign countries, extend invita- 
tions through the Governments of those foreign countries. Some 
correspondence that I have had with officers of the International 
Engineering Congress would indicate to me that it has been 
customary in the past to receive invitations from foreign Gov- 
ernments for the sending of delegates. I understand that Col. 
Goethals is now and has been for some years the president ex 
officio of this congress; that it has an international standing; 
and that even some of the belligerent Governments will send 
engineers, or, rather, give its engineers from the respective 
countries credentials as delegates to this congress. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, where a Government invites 
delegates to a congress it imposes certain obligations on the 
part of the Government extending the invitations. This resolu- 
tion says that the Government is responsible for the invitation, 
but when the delegates get here the Government is not respon- 
sible for their being properly taken care of. I fear that the 
Panama Exposition may become bankrupt before it is over. 
Of course I hope that it will not. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to my friend from Illinois that 
never in the history of California has that State undertaken 
anything that has been a failure. The exposition at San Fran- 
cisco is the most beautiful that has ever been constructed on 
this mundane sphere, and I say that with a full knowledge of 
the magnificent exposition that was held at Chicago, and the 
splendid one that was held at St. Louis, and the other exposi- 
tions that have been held in various parts of the world. The 
people of California are known the world over for their hos- 
pitality. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does not the gentleman from Illinois think 
that this could in anyway add to the financial injury of the 
exposition because the engineers in the great countries in 
Europe are otherwise engaged and would not attend? 

Mr. KAHN. We have positive information that the great 
countries will send delegates if the invitation is extended. I 
want to say that France, even when she is at war, has sent her 
architects to San Francisco to put up her building and install 
her exhibit. 

Mr. FOSTER. Can the gentleman from California suggest 
some way that a poor man can get out and tee the exposition? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Illinois might be ap- 
pointed as a delegate. 

Mr. KAHN. I feel satisfied that there will be no difficulty in 
getting out there for those who want to go, and I know that 
everyone who does go will come back delighted and instructed. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to say that my experience with Cali- 
fornia has been that it is one of the greatest States in the 
Union, and one of the most enterprising lot of people anywhere 
in the country. They are conducting simultaneously two great 
expositions in that State, and unless it was a great State they 
could not do that with the rivalry between them. 

Mr. KAHN. There is no rivalry between the expositions; one 
is the complement of the other. They have a different scope, 
like the two that were held in Italy two years ago. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we ought to go into the business 
of having the Government invite delegates to every congress 
that chooses to meet. There is no information given in the 
report in this case, absolutely none at ali. I do not see why 
the delegates can not come if the foreign countries appoint 
them, if San Francisco wants to pay the bill. They will prob- 
ably have no difficulty in getting delegates to any congress. 
I can see no object in the Government starting in and inviting 
delegates to come from abroad and then not even knowing that 
they are here. Objection was made this morning to a similar 
resolution, not at San Francisco, but at another exposition in 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. That was not at an exposition in California; it 
was at Riverside. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know that you had cut Riverside out 
of California. 

Mr. KAHN. We have not; but there is no exposiiion there; 
there is to be a display of oranges, but is not an exposition. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Tes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does not the gentleman think that in the case 
of engineers of the character, reputation, and fame of Col. 
Goethals, whose fame is not only national but international, it 
would not be anything derogatory to the Congress to pass a 
simple resolution, which would involve no obligation and cost 
the Government nothing, inviting the great engineers of other 
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countries who have also international reputations? It would 
be merely an act of politeness on the part of this great Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. We do not even appoint delegates ourselves to 
attend this engineers’ congress. Here is a proposition to have 
the Government invite foreign nations to do it, and when they 
come here there is nobody to meet them at the trains. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But they come by boat. 

Mr. MANN. How does the gentleman know they come by 
boat? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There is no other way. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The United 
States is not entirely surrounded by water. ‘There will be a 
great many of them come from Canada; in fact, that is where 
the most of them would come from. 

Mr. KAHN. As I understand it, there are organizations of 
engineers in every one of the States, and no doubt they will 
have committees to meet these gentlemen. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt that they will, without any 
invitation being extended by the General Government. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think the gentleman wants to put any 
obstacles in the way of having this done. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to put any obstacles in the way 
of this congress, but this is a mere fancy on the part of some- 
body connected with the engineering congress. The other inter- 
national congresses get along without it. 

Mr. KAHN. The information that I have is that it is cus- 
tomary in extending invitations to this particular congress to 
have the invitation issued by the Governments where the con- 
gresses are to be held. 

Mr. MANN. We have extended an invitation to delegates 
from South America to attend congresses in the United States 
this year, and it was said that it would cost $30,000 or $40,000. 
I may be wrong about the amount. We appropriated the money, 
and now we have a supplemental estimate that it will cost in 
the neighborhood of $80,000 more. That is the way it goes. 

Mr. KAHN. This does not call for any appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. I know that it does not, but if we receive people 
we must see that they are properly provided for in some way. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will recall that when 
the matter was up before, especially at the other end of the 
Capitol, there was some complaint that the foreign guests had 
not been properly treated at former expositions, and the city 
of San Francisco promptly requested that the State Department 
designate somebody who would act in a semiofficial character, to 
represent the State Department and the Government. There 
has never been a single complaint since that time that a single 
representative of a single foreign Government has received 
any but the most courteous and most kindly treatment at 
San Francisco, and they have all come away from there de- 
lighted with their visit and fulsome in their expressions of 
appreciation of the courteous and kind treatment that had been 
extended them. : 

Mr. MANN. I know our Government has appointed a few 
people, and has made the Panama Exposition pay for them, to 
dance attendance upon some of these people. We have a bunch 
of fellows on the pay roll in that way, and I think it is a 
disgrace to the country and to the Panama Exposition Co. 

Mr. KAHN. There are not many on the exposition pay roll. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know, but you are paying for them. 
We have not made any appropriation, and they are drawing 
their salaries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illino 
objects, and the resolution will be stricken from the calendar. 


CREATION OF COAST GUARD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2337) to create the coast guard by combining 
therein the existing Life-Saving Service and Revenue-Cutter 
Service. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN (interrupting the reading). I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

SALE OF LANDS IN LYMAN COUNTY, 8. DAK. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11318) authorizing the sale of lands in 
Lyman County, S. Dak. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


unentered lands in Lyman County, S. Dak., being lands formerly in the 


att of the Sloux Indian Reservation which was restored to the public 
omain by the act of March 2, 1889. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Line 7, strike out the words “ being lands.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
would like to have some explanation of the bill and how it will 
affect the public domain. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, this bill affects 
10,640 acres of land in Lyman County, S. Dak. 

Mr. FINLEY. To whom does it belong now? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Lyman County was a part of 
the area ceded by the Indians in 1889, and opened to settlement 
under the homestead laws. The land has been subject to entry 
under the homestead laws since 1889, and all of it has been 
entered and patented many years ago except 10,640 acres. 

Mr. FINLEY. Under what authority of law? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Under the homestead law. 

= FINLEY. Then what is the necessity of coming here 
now 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. These lands are isolated. 
They are located in the hills, rough and rocky, and can not be 
disposed of under the homestead laws. 

Mr. FINLEY. How could they be entered and patented under 
the law if that is so? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. These lands have not been 
entered and patented. They are a part of the public domain. 
Nobody will take them because of their character. They are not 
lands that are susceptible of making a living on, considering the 
number of acres that a person is restricted to who makes a 
homestead entry. 

Mr. FINLEY. About what is the value of the lands per acre? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I presume these lands will 
sell anywhere from $2 to $3 or $4 an acre. I want to say to 
the gentleman that in the bills that have passed Congress in 
the last 10 years disposing of surplus lands in Indian reser- 
vations we have provided that after so many years—in one 
instance four years and in others seven years—all of the lands 
that had not been filed upon should be sold at public sale to the 
highest bidder; and in a number of reservations that has been 
done. but there is no provision of law for disposing of these 
remnants. 

Mr. FINLEY. Of Indian lands, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Of what were formerly 
Indian lands that were ceded to the Government, paid for by 
the Government, and which have been open to entry under the 
homestead laws and the provisions of the free-homestead law 
since May 17, 1900, and nobody has taken them or applied for 
them, and just so long as there is no legislation these tracts will 
remain public domain, doing nobody any good, and there is no 
way by which they can be acquired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Then I incorrectly understood the gentleman 
when I took it that these lands had been patented under the 
laws of the United States, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, not at all. The balance of 
the lands have been acquired. These are only the remnants. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, is not this true, that these lands were set 
off to the Indians and since that time the county line has been 
changed? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at all; and the Indians 
have no interest, directly or otherwise, in them. 

Mr. FINLEY. And the money will go into the Treasury of 
the United States? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The money will go into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

ea 3 Now, what is the proposition, to sell them as 
a whole? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at all; under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and I will 
say to the gentleman they are small tracts of 40 acres and in 
some instances of a few hundred acres, possibly not to exceed a 
section or two in any one place, perhaps not as much as that. 

Mr. FINLEY. There is no limit to the price that the Secre- 
tary may fix? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. No limit whatever. 

Mr. FINLEY. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
land has been subject to homestead entry at 50 cents an acre 
for a number of years, as I understand. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Let me correct the gentleman. - 
That is the price paid in commutations, but if the settler lived 
upon the land for five years he could acquire title without pay- 
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ing the 50 cents since May, 1900, when the free-homes act was 


passed. 

Mr. MANN. All I know about it is in the report, which says: 

And lands which have not been disposed of within five years from 
the taking effect of the act were disposed of at 50 cents per acre, entry- 
men belng required to comply with the homestead laws. 

So my statement is correct if the statement of the First As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Department is correct. I do 
not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will call the gentleman’s 
attention to the same report from which he has just read, on 
page 2, to the words where it says: 

aoe act of May 13, 1900, relieves the settler of the payment of said 
price. 

Mr. MANN. Then it has been subject to homestead entry 
without any price? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Since 1900. 

Mr. MANN. Having been for many years subject to be taken 
at 50 cents an acre, they could not find anybody to take it and 
then proposed to give title and could not find anybody to take 
it up. Now, what is it worth? I understood the gentleman to 
say some of it is worth $3 or $4 an acre. This might all be sold 
to one man under the terms of this bill for 10 cents an acre. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman accept a little practical 
information about how these remnants of land work out? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is what I want to state 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I was raised in a public-land country, and I 
know how it works out. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman will recall 
the opening of Gregory County, a part of the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion, which was the first bill since we adopted the new policy 
of disposing of surplus land in Indian reservations. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That bill, I will say to the 
gentleman, provided that after four years all lands remaining 
undisposed of should be sold—the same as this bill—and the 
lands that were not taken by homesteaders were sold for an 
average price of about $4.87 an acre. 

Mr. MANN. Those were little odd pieces of land 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is what these are, 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether these are or not, and the 
gentleman says they will not be taken under homestead entry. 
That is not the situation here, as I understand it at all—I may 
be incorrect, but these are little odd lands where a man who 
had a homestead bought it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Many were bought by specu- 
lators. 

Mr. MANN. Now, these lands the gentleman said are very 
bad— rough and rocky 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. And you can not homestead. If that is the 
ease there is no homestead right next to them. I think there 
ought to be some knowledge about the value of these lands and 
some restrictions about some one buying all of them, 

Mr. FERRIS. On that point I want to suggest to the gen- 
tleman-—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Let me say this to the gentle- 
man: The reason why this bill is thrown open as it is is that 
the Secretary of the Interior may have full discretion to dispose 
of the land under such terms as he thinks are practical and to 
avoid future legislation. There is not enough land involved 
here to make it necessary to legislate again, and that is the 
theory of legislating as we did in bills that have passed here- 
tofore with reference to disposing of the lands that would not 
be taken under the homestead law; and, as I have stated, it has 
worked satisfactorily, and all the remnants and isolated tracts 
have been sold at prices averaging $4 to $5 an acre, and they 
could not be disposed of under the homestead laws even though 
the price was only $2.50 an acre. Nobody would take them 
under the homestead laws at any price. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. FERRIS. On several occasions since I have lived in 
the new State of Oklahoma we have had occurrences similar to 
this where Indian lands were sold and the proceeds put in the 
Treasury, and the Government went ahead and opened the 
lands and the lands dwindled down to only a few fragments—in 
this instance there are only 10,000 acres—and to leave these 
remnants hanging there is just an invitation for surrounding 
communities and towns to take advantage of and to fight and 
squabble over. 

Now, the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] has 
come in with a bill here that is perfectly fair and square, and 


it authorizes the sale of these remnant lands under rules and 
regulations to be proposed by the department. What the de- 
partment will do will be to send out some competent man and 
have the lands appraised, and put them up and sell them on 
competitive bids. But the lands nearly always bring more than 
they are worth, and I have seen lands sold through the depart- 
ment under the competitive plan that two or three years later, 
with many improvements on them, sold for less than they 
brought at the sale. I think the gentleman from South Dakota 
has adopted the right method to get rid of this scrap land and 
get the money into the Treasury and not leave it for the citi- 
zens to fight for. I can see no earthly objectiop to the bill. I 
think it is a matter that ought to be cleaned up. I think this is 
the correct way to do it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill 
is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Burke of South Dakota, a motion to.recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MONEYS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 16738, to provide for the payment of certain 
moneys to school districts in Oklahoma. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all moneys heretofore paid for lands sold by 
the Government for town-site purposes at the price of $10 per acre 
under section 22 of the act entitled “An act to provide a 5 pastel A 
government for the Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the United States court In the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 2, 1890, and under the act entitled An act pro- 
viding for the commutation for town-site 17 of homestead entries 
in certain portions of Oklahoma,” approv: Mareh 11, 1902, which have 
not already been paid to the zopie municipal authorities shall be paid 
to the proper authorities of the several school districts in which the 
lands for which such moneys were paid are located; and the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to cause such payments to be made out of the funds arising 
from such sales. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, upon 
what theory is the Government under any obligation to pay this 
money over? 

Mr. FERRIS. The law provided for the opening of town 
sites, and that the money should be paid to the school districts 
as fast as it was collected. It was under the act of March 11, 
1902, and under the act of May 2, 1890, two different kinds of 
town sites. The proceeds from all but 12 of them have been 
turned over to the school districts that were entitled to them. 
This treats the remaining 12 as the others were treated. This 
is a department bill. The report is short, and I know the 
gentleman is familiar with it. I think it gives all the informa- 
tion that I have. 

Mr. MANN. I have read the department report. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was satisfied the gentleman had done so. 

Mr. MANN. We had provided that lands for town sites 
should be reserved, and provided that the money derived from 
the sale of those should be paid to the municipalities for school 
purposes, as I recall it 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Now, we find that some of those reservations 
are not required for town sites at all, and they have been taken 
up for other purposes. Is not that the case? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is about it. 

Mr. MANN. And you now propose to pay that money to the 
school authorities? 

Mr. FERRIS. As the gentleman knows, town sites are opened 
up throughout the new country here and there irrespective of 
railway facilities. Along came the railroad, and the railroad 
established railroad town sites near by, and everybody pulled 
up stakes from the Government town site and set-up shop on 
the railroad town site, and there are oftentimes towns within 
that township, the same settlers and the same occupants, and 
they build quite a successful little town in the same community. 
For instance, in the little town of Pruitt, in my own community, 
plots, lots, and so forth, were filed for a Government town, 
and they went through the regular procedure, and along came 
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the Frisco Railroad and missed that town by a mile. The town- 
site people would not do anything with the Government town 
site, and they opened the little town of Cache near by. That 
town is right in the middle of Indian allotments, which are 
just as thick as hair up and down the creek. And the town 
and township need this money now just as badly with Cache as 
the town site as they would had the town of Pruitt survived. 
There are 12 instances of that kind. 

Mr. MANN. Will they get the money? The original town site 
was in one place. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. I think it will be all right. The depart- 
ment thinks so. 


Mr. MANN. And the land sold was to go to schools in that 
town? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Now they locate a town somewhere else, and it 


seems they are not in the same school district. It is proposed to 
pay the money realized from the sale of that land to the school 
district in which the land is located, although the town might 
not be in that school district. 

Mr. FERRIS. The department drew this bill, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. That does not prove it was well drawn. 

Mr. FERRIS. It says: 

To pay the proper authorities of the several school districts in 
which the lands for which such moneys were paid are located; and the 
Secretary of the Interlor and the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to cause such payments to be made out of the 
funds arising from such sales. 

If the gentleman has any amendment which he thinks would 
make it accomplish more fully what we want to accomplish, I 
would be glad if he would offer it. It seems to me, however, 
that the language offered is sufficient. It reads:. 

authorities 
e Pin’ Zeta, e authorities tthe several scnool, districts 
in which the lands for which said moneys were paid are located, 

This makes them pay it to the proper authorities of the 
school districts in that particular town or township. , 

Mr. MANN. Well, it may be all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider it in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1281) providing for the retirement of certain 
officers of the Philippine Scouts, 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] objects. The bill is stricken from 
the calendar. The Clerk will report the next one. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. LOUIS RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17762) to amend an act approved February 
20, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize the Interstate Transfer 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the St. Louis River 
between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota.” 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lengoor] if he 
wants to ask that the bill be passed over? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman desires to ask that it be 
passed over I am willing. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to the 
consideration of the bill. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill 17762 and the bill 15727, the succeeding bill on the 
calendar, be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[ Mr. MILLER] asks unanimous consent that the House bill 15727 
be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Both of them. 

Mr. MILLER. H. R. 17762 and H. R. 15727. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. And also the bill H. R. 17762. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one, 


COMMISSION TO SURVEY CRATER BATTLE FIELD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill [H. R. 13923] authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint a commission to designate, define, and 
survey the battle field of the Crater at Petersburg, Va., and to 
collect certain data concerning the same and make report there- 
upon, 

The bill was read, with a committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. WATSON. I was going to ask, Mr. Speaker, that the 
consideration of this bill go over to-day. It can be taken up 
at some other time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Watson] asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
sae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


MAJ. CLYDE 8. FORD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conseut 
was the bill IH. R. 15418] authorizing Maj. Clyde S. Ford, 
Medical Corps, to accept and wear the decoration tendered him 
by tlb Ottoman and Bulgarian Governments for services ren- 
dered in the Balkan wars. s ; 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
is a bill to authorize an Army officer to accept a decoration. 
There are a great many of these decorations which have been 
tendered to Army and Navy officers and other officers of the 
Government that are up here in the State Department. Since 
I have been a Member of Congress I think no one has been 
authorized to accept one. I am not opposing allowing officers 
to accept decorations where it is proper. It may be proper ia 
this case. But I am opposed, after refusing for years some of 
our best officers the privilege of accepting them, to singling out 
one man now and saying he may accept one, 

I recently introduced a resolution reading as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he Is h s 
to Pape to the nons — Representatives a Mat oi 3 eae 
and other presen en o the officers of the Unit 
held in the State Department. Bite eed ies 


That would be information that would tell us what there is 
up there. That resolution has been pending quietly in a pigeon- 
hole in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which reported this 
bill, since October 7 last, and until I can get the information or 
at least have the resolution considered, I shall object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, The bill is stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will 
report the next bill. 


CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to amend Senate joint reso- 
lution 34, approved May 12, 1898, entitled “Joint resolution pro- 
viding for the adjustment of certain claims of the United States 
against the State of Tennessee and certain claims against the 
United States.” 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution to amend Senate joint resolution 34, approved May 12 
1898, entitled “Joint resolution providing for the adjustment of. cer- 
tain claims of the United States a st the State of Tennessee and 
certain claims against the United tes.” 

Whereas the resolution in the caption mentioned, being Senate joint 
resolution 34, approved 4 12, 1898, „ for the adjustment of 
certain claims of the United States and of the State of Tennessee, pro- 
vides that the Attorney General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of War of the United States, as representatives of the 
United States, and agents or commissioners to be appointed by the 
State of Tennessee, as representatives of the State, shall proceed by 
conference to compromise, adjust, and settle the claims in the resolu- 
tion mentioned, but that the compromise or settlement shall not be 
effective as final until approved by Congress; and 

Whereas at conference held between said representatives they have been 
unable to pr because the said representatives of the United States 
have insisted that the settlement or compromise of the claims of the 
State of Tennessee under said Senate joint resolution 34 should be pre- 
cluded by the consideration that the State of Tennessee was during 
the Civil War, in the resolution mentioned, a public enemy and in 
rebellion, and not entitled to compensation for any losses suffered b 
Loewe a the action of the United States in suppressing such rebel- 

on; an 
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Whereas it was the true intent and purpose of said resolution to provide 
for the compromise, adjustment, and settlement of all the matters in 
the resolution mentioned, upon terms that would do equal and exact 
justice to the parties, on the merits of their claims; and 

Whereas it is not deemed just that the consideration of the claims of 
Tennessee should, or can be, precluded, or the same disallowed a 
ie groupe L phar the State was a public enemy and in rebellion: Now, 

erefore, 


Resolved by the Senate and House o, . N f of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the said Senate joint 
8 be, and is hereby, amended by adding thereto the follow- 
nS The claims of the parties respectively shall be considered, adjusted, 
and settled on their merits without regard to any question of loyalty or 
disloyalty, and upon such terms as to amounts and allowance of interest 
as shall do equal and impartial 22 to the parties. The said com- 
romise or settlement is not to effective or final until approved by 
Songress.”” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, a 
good many years ago a commission was appointed, consisting of 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of War, to adjust the matter of claims between the 
United States and the State of Tennessee. One resolution was 
passed a few years ago giving them additional power. It is 
proposed now to pass this resolution, which destroys the defense 
of the Government as to loyalty on the part of Tennessee. 

When this matter was passed through the Senate I asked the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr] to go to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office and obtain information in regard to it. There was 
no information available; not very much, at least in the debates 
on the passage of the resolution in the Senate, and although a 
report has been made to the House there is not yery much in- 
formation in the report of the committee to the House. The 
gentleman from Iowa went to the Attorney General's office, and, 
if I remember aright, the Attorney General then was from the 
State of Tennessee, and that office declined to give the gentleman 
from Iowa any information. Until we-can obtain information 
concerning it from the Attorney General's office I am not willing 
to pass, by unanimous consent, a resolution which relinquishes 
practically all the claim that the Government of the United 
States has against the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. I am aware that the gentlemen representing the 
State of Tennessee are not to be held responsible for this failure 
on the part of the Attorney General; and yet where else are we 
to get the information? This is a very complicated matter. It 
is in the papers in the hands of the Attorney General, and 
although a resolution was pending affecting the matter in Con- 
gress, he declined to permit these papers to be examined in his 
office. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not aware of any reason 
that could exist that would prevent the Attorney General from 
giving such information, in response to the gentleman’s request, 
as he asked for, but I am very much of the opinion that the 
Attorney General was not supplied with the information that 
was sought. : 

This controversy is of such a character that I do not think 
the facts in the matter appear in the Department of Justice. 
I can not understand why they should be there. It is a con- 
troversy growing out of some claims between the State of 
Tennessee and the United States that have not been adjudicated 
or adjusted. There has been no proceeding that I can think of 
that would cause the facts in this case to be in the Department 
of Justice. Now, this is an old claim which has been on hand a 
long time which the Government has against the State of Ten- 
nessee for some bonds and other indebtedness, but as against 
which the State of Tennessee claims an offset. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Since 1868 the Attorney General has been on a 
commission to settle these claims. Do I understand the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to say that he thinks that although this 
commission has been in existence since 1868 it has no informa- 
tion on the subject? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I think that the commission, 
consisting of two different Attorneys General before the one 
of whom the gentleman made his inquiry and the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Treasury, never reached the point 
where they could ascertain the facts in this controversy, be- 
cause they concluded that inasmuch as the offset claimed by 
the State of Tennessee arose out of matters that occurred 
chiefly during the war they were confronted with the question 
of the disloyalty of the State of Tennessee; and because of the 
State being disloyal they concluded that there was no occasion 
to go into the merits of the controversy or to ascertain what 
the real facts were. They stopped right on the threshold of 


the investigation, and never ascertained the facts or merits of 
the controversy. All this resolution seeks to do 


Mr. MANN. This resolution seeks to relinquish entirely the 
rights of the United States. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No; I do not think that is a fair conclusion. 
All the resolution does 

Mr. MANN. Why certainly; that is what it is for. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It only provides that these commissioners 
shall meet three commissioners appointed on the part of the 
State of Tennessee, and that they shall examine the equities 
of the parties in these claims and counterclaims; that they shall 
see what the real differences and what the equities of the 
parties are, and it proposes that that shall be done without 
regard to the question of loyalty or disloyalty. It further 
provides that the action of this commission shall not be final, 
but that it shall be reserved for Congress to pass upon this 
question. Now, this matter was up before the Senate and 
passed the Senate unanimously. 

Mr. MANN. Without any information being presented to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think there was a statement made to the 
Senate by the Senator from Tennessee that fully answered the 
demands of the occasion. Several Senators made inquiries, 
investigated it, and they were satisfied —— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that I do not desire 
to reflect upon the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. MANN. But here is a case where there is a controversy, 
and it all hinges upon whether the Government had the right 
to deed some railroad property which belonged to a State that 
had voted to secede. That is the question in controversy. Now 
you propose to say that in considering the claim they shall not 
consider the question that Tunnessee had seceded, and all the 
rights that our Government acquired by taking the property on 
the ground of secession fall to the ground, and we are rendered 
responsible. That is a settlement of the case in advance, so 
far as I can learn from the facts. I do not pretend to have the 
facts very fully. They are not set out in the report. The At- 
torney General, who I understand does have the information, 
did not decline on the ground that he did not have the informa- 
tion, but just declined because he thought it was too much 
trouble to let a Member of the House obtain information. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Attorney General can not have this 
information. The information that is sought in this matter is 
the very subject of this inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Then we ought to get the information before 
we pass the resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman speaks of the State of Ten- 
nessee being in rebellion or revolt against the Government, and 
says that the Government is asked to relinquish all the claims 
that it may have. Now, a part of the matter involved in this 
controversy grew out of the operation of this railroad by the 
Federal Government for months after the war had ended. There 
can be no question of loyalty or disloyalty involved in that. 
That is one feature of the controversy that they could report on, 
and on which they could get the information. 

Mr. MANN. Why do they not do it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Because this commission never acted at all. 
They said at the outset that they were not prepared to go 
through the whole matter, and they have made no report on it. 

Mr. MANN. But they have the authority to act. Why have 
they not acted? è 

Mr. HOUSTON. Because they did not see proper to make two 
bites of a cherry. I suppose they wanted to do it all at once 
when it was done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman reserve his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I think if all the facts were under- 
stood, there would be no objection to the passage of this reso- 
lution. If this involved the question of Congress surreudering 
any defenses the Government may have against the claim pre- 
sented by the State of Tennessee, I myself, having at heart the 
interests of the Government as well as those of my own State, 
would not support the resolution; but on its face this resolution 
expressly reserves to the Government the defense to which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] refers. It is left entirely 
to Congress to say in the end whether any report made by this 
commission shall be ratified. If the commission suggests a 
settlement of the claims and equities of the respectiye parties, 
the claims of the State and the General Government, it is then 
left to Congress to say whether the question of the attempted 
secession of the State shall operate as a bar to the claims of 
the State or any part of them. Now, as I understand this situa- 
tion, some of these claims have been pending since before the 
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war. Some of them accrued since the war. The State of Ten- 
nessee, upon the other hand, has had some alleged counterclaims. 
While there are conflicting views as to that, I have the im- 
pression that it may turn out that the claims of the Government 
exceed those of the State. But the main question in which I 
am interested is to see this controversy settled. If it develops 
that the Government has a larger amount of yalid claims than 
the State, then the balance should be settled in favor of the 
Government. If, on the other hand, it should appear that none 
of the claims of the State are bona fide or legal and valid, 
then the matter will be developed through the report of this 
commission and laid before Congress, in order that the report 
may be ratified or rejected and the controversy forever settled. 

Now, I think that since this matter was thoroughly discussed 
in the Senate committee and was discussed at some little 
length—two or three pages in the Recorp—in the Senate, and 
that it was agreed to by all the Members of the Senate, the 
House should pass the resolution to authorize this board to come 
together and agree upon a tentative conclusion with respect to 
these conflicting claims, and then that agreement would come 
back to Congress for its ratification or rejection and we could 
adjust the matter permanently. If the resolution should be 
defeated, if Congress should refuse to take such further steps 
as to enable the commission to perform its functions, then the 
Government and the State will be obliged to resort to the courts 
of the country in a number of different lawsuits and opposing 
lawsuits, and the matter would linger along, causing great 
trouble and expense. 

Now, when this report comes in Congress could and would 
pass upon the question as to whether the attempted secession 
of Tennessee was, under the holdings of the-Federal court, a 
bar; and if not, then they would act accordingly in passing on 
the validity of the claims of the State. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I will. 

Mr. NORTON. There is no reason why this commission ap- 
pointed 16 years ago can not report at once. 

Mr. HULL. If my colleague [Mr. Houston] did not make 
himself clear on that point, I want to say that, as I understand, 
wheneyer the commission acted heretofore they have become 
engaged in this discussion as to whether the attempted seces- 
sion of Tennessee, through the vote of the general assembly, 
was such an act as operated as a bar to the claims of the State. 
The difference of opinion that arose upon that one question 
has prevented any further deliberation or investigation and con- 
sideration of the matter. Now, in order that these conflicting 
claims may be considered and the results put in a concrete 
form and brought to Congress, it is asked here in this resolu- 
tion that that question may be pretermitted by the board and its 
conclusions upon other questions laid before Congress, and have 
it, pass upon all of them, including the question of 
loyalty. 

Mr. NORTON. This resolution before the committee now 
merely proposes to change the rules of law and equity as to the 
settlement of these claims. 

Mr. HULL. I beg the gentleman's pardon; the resolution does 
not undertake to change any rule or any law; it refers to the 
commission with all the rights of defense reserved to Congress, 
so that when the report comes in it will have no binding effect 
whatever until Congress shall act upon it. 

Mr. NORTON. The commission now has the right to report 
a proper settlement under the rules of law and equity. 

Mr. HULL. The original commission was authorized to deter- 
mine the conflicting claims, but the question of the attempted 
secession of the State rose at each meeting of the commission, 
and they failed to act. 

Now, in order that the matter may be settled, instead of 
directing the commission to make final and complete determina- 
tion of the matter the resolution seeks to direct the commission 
to consider all the conflicting claims and make a report to Con- 
gress and allow Congress to pass on the defenses of both the 
State and the Government. 

Mr. NORTON. If the resolution is passed and the commis: 
sion reports the equities as between the State and the Federal 
Government, and Congress decides that there should be taken 
into consideration the disloyalty of Tennessee, and determines 
that the State was disloyal, will Congress have before it the 
facts to determine what the damages are or what the claims 
of the Federal Government should be as against the State? Is 
it. not a fact that the real purpose of passing this resolution is to 
cut out for all time the question of disloyalty of the State and 
bring in a settlement for this Congress where Congress will not 
have the facts as to what the rights were between the parties 
and the State was found to be disloyal at the time the property 
was taken over? 
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Mr. HULL. On the contrary, this resolution expressly re- 
serves to the Government that defense to which the gentleman 
refers. If this resolution passes, the commission would make 
its report in the alternative. 

Mr. NORTON. On its face it purports to give Congress the 
right, but, when the matter is brought up before the Congress, 
Congress has no facts to act upon. 

Mr. HULL. The report of the commission will be such that 
if Congress determines that the attempted secession of the State 
was a valid defense, then certain claims would be eliminated. 

Mr. NORTON. The matter would have to be sent back to the 
commission again? 

Mr, HULL. No; it would simply be eliminated so far as the 
action of Congress was concerned. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not profess to speak with 
much information, for I have not been able to secure it up to 
this date. As I understand this matter, the State of Tennessee 
seceded, and at that time owned a lot of railway bonds, I sup- 
pose, for money adyanced in aid of the railroads. The United 
States in the course of the rebellion seized the railroads on the 
ground that the State of Tennessee was in rebellion and that 
they had the right to seize them and operate them. The Govern- 
ment seized the railroads, and did operate them, and the rolling 
stock was greatly depreciated. Afterwards the State of Ten- 
nessee practically—I do not know whether actually—came into 
ownership of the bonds and made a claim against the Goy- 
Ls ah for depreciation of the rolling stock and damage to the 
roads, 

It seems to me that the question of loyalty is inextricably 
interwoven in that proposition. Now, the resolution says that 
the commission shall pass upon the question without considering 
the question of loyalty. That is to admit the claim of Tennessee. 
That is what this resolution means and that is what it amounts 
to. So that we are prejudging the case by the passage of the 
resolution, as it seems to me. While the gentleman from 
Tennessee calls attention to the fact that these commissioners 
can not enter judgment, that it is to be referred to Congress 
for final adjudication—that is, for an appropriation—still from 
the moment that the commission makes a report we will be 
told that a commission composed of impartial officials of the 
Government have made a report finding that so much was due. 

I read in the Washington Post of this city this morning an 
editorial in which it was said that the Court of Claims had 
entered great numbers of judgments against the Government 
which were not paid, criticizing the Government because it did 
not pay these claims which had been allowed. Not one of them 
is a judgment. We pay a judgment secured in the Court of 
Claims, as a matter of course, without controversy, without 
question, Those were findings of the Court of Claims, they 
were not judgments, yet the distinguished gentleman who wrote 
that editorial thought that they were judgments. When a com- 
mission reports, we will say, or the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Hux] will say, and everyone else, Here is the report of 
a commission; we ought to pay whatever is found by the report 
of a commission.” That is all right, if a man can act upon all 
of the facts in the case; but by this resolution you cut out any 
question of loyalty and you decide in advance that the Govern- 
ment had no right to seize this property and use these rail- 
roads without paying for the depreciation. 

Mr. HULL. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the Fed- 
eral courts haye not held that the attempted action of State 
legislatures to put the States in the attitude of secession was 
null and void? 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is not the question at all. The whole re- 
bellion was null and void. All of the secession was null and 
void, but the facts are there just the same. They are theoret- 
ically null and void, but practically we were in a state of war 
between two countries. 

Mr. HULL. I was just getting at the way this matter is de- 
veloping. The administrations in power since the war have 
given sufficient importance to these claims of Tennessee that 
they have not undertaken to collect the claims of the Federal 
Government against that State without a mutual consideration 
and settlement of all the claims and counterclaims, and it has 
been upon the theory that the Federal courts have held as I 
have just indicated, and that is why I thought we ought to 
reach some method by which this entire controversy could be 
wound up and the Government rights secured, less whatever 
set-off the States might be able to show, provided Congress 
should hold as the courts have held on that question. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, theoretically, of course, the war de- 
termined that a State could not secede. That was not deter- 
mined, however, until after the war was over. No one knew be- 


fore the war was over whether a State could constitutionaliy 
secede or not. That was what we fought about. That was the 
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decision of the war. The courts followed that decision. Theo- 
retically a State can not secede, but actually the State did 
secede. If, as a result of that, the Government seized something 
which it has a right to seize upon the theory of secession, I do 
not see any reason now for changing that policy; I do not un- 
dertake to pass upon that, but you determine it in advance with- 
out having the facts before us. 

Mr. HULL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It is not the 
purpose of this resolution to do that. It is intended to keep 
that in abeyance until the commission makes its report as to the 
merits of the claims ang counterclaims. The Congress will then 
pass on the question as to whether that will be a valid defense. 

Mr. MANN. My friend from Tennessee, Mr. Hutt, or the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Houston, after the commission 
shall report, will come in and say, “ We have a report of the 
commission composed of three officers of the Government, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the At- 
torney General, and certainly you can not go back of a report 
of these three officers of the Government,” and they will insist 
on paying the claims, although the three officers of the Govern- 
ment find their hands bound before they commence work. 

Mr. HULL. Congress could just as well pass on that ques- 
tion then as on any other phase of the report, could it not? 
Mr. MANN. I do not think it could. It could pass upon it 
then. It can not pass upon it intelligently now, because we do 
not have the information before us. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I thought my colleague [Mr. Hous- 
tron] would seek recognition. I ask unanimous consent, in view 
of the statements of the gentleman from Illinois in regard to 
the absence of certain information, that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER AT DECATUR, ALA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17168) to authorize the North Alabama 
Traction Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at Decatur, 
Ala. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: . 


Be it enacted, etc., That the North Alabama Traction Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Alabama, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and all approaches thereto across the 
Tennessee River at Decatur, Ala., at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
at Le March 23, 1906: Provided, That said bridge shall be con- 
structed, maintained, and operated so that it may be used for steam 
and electric railroad purposes, and shall be penriaea with an adequate 
and separate 8 and approach for the continuous use by the 
public as a highway bridge to be used by vehicles, pedestrians, Reese: 
men, animals, and all kinds of highway traffic and travel, for the 
transit of which reasonable rates of toll may be charged and received 
but no rate for passage of a single passenger on a railroad train shall 
exceed 25 cents. 

Sec. 2. That the North Alabama Traction Co. may not be ulred 
to construct that portion of the approaches on either side of said 
bridge that are 8 to make the same Ped for vehicles, pedes- 
trians, and other highway traffic until there shall be paid to said 
company, or secured to its use by local authorities or interests, the 
sum of $50,000, and said company shall not be required thereafter to 
maintain or bear any of the costs of maintaining such portions of 
said approaches, and shall not Collect or receive tolls for use of said 
approaches. 

EC, 3. That the North Alabama Traction Co. shall have the right 
to sell, transfer, or lease to any 8 eity, or other municipality 
any part of such portions of said approaches or of the separate roadway 

rovided for in this act, or both, and in the event of such sale, transfer, 

r lease the said North Alabama Traction Co. shall be relieved of an 
requirements to maintain the property so sold, transferred, or leased, 
and shall not thereafter charge or receive any tolls for use of said 
Wagon way and approaches. 

EC. 4. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. If this bridge is 
transferred or leased to a county, city, or other municipality, 
who is to maintain it? , 

Mr. HARRIS. The parties who lease it. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing in the bill to that effect. 

Be ARES The people who lease it will have to maintain 
it, I think. 


LII——60 


Mr. MANN. Supposing you provide for tolls upon this bridge, 
is the gentleman willing to make that read so that it shall be 
in accordance with the provisions of the general bridge act? 

Mr. HARRIS. This bridge bill is drawn just like the bridge 
bill at Memphis, Tenn. : 

Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference. Is the gen- 
tleman willing to accept an amendment, on page 2, line 9, by 
inserting, after the word “received,” the language in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the aforementioned act,” so that 
there will be no question that the Secretary of War has juris- 
diction over the matter of tolls? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think the gentleman will notice that in 
the former part of the bill he will find that language. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not find it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is in lines 9 and 10, first page. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; I understand that. But, then, the gen- 
tleman goes ahead and says the bridge shall be built in accord- 
ance with the general bridge act. That covers the question of 
tolls. Then farther down he says that the tolls shall be rea- 
sonable, but no rate for passage shall exceed 25 cents. That is 
entirely useless unless the purpose is to relieve it from the 
operations of the general bridge act. I want to be sure it is 
still under the operation of the general bridge act. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will insert, before the word 
“receive,” “in accordance with the provisions of the afore- 
mentioned act,” that removes any objection about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Then, on page 3, why should this company be re- 
lieved of any requirement to maintain the property so sold, 
ere: or leased, and no one else be required to main- 
tain it? : 

Mr. HARRIS. It is believed that if this company parts with 
it the parties purchasing it will maintain and operate it. They 
have to pay for it. é 

Mr. MANN. But the authority given in here is for this 
company to construct, maintain, and operate. Then you provide 
that the company may sell, transfer, or lease, and then you say 
that the company shall be relieved of the requirement of main- 
taining the property. 

Mr. HARRIS. After it is sold. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but you do not give anybody else the au- 
thority to maintain it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I suggest that 
the bill provides that it may be leased, transferred, or sold to a 
city, county, or municipality. 

Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the county or municipality 
would have the duty imposed upon it to maintain it as a public 
highway. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether they would have the 
right to maintain it as a highway; that is what I am talking 
about. Here is a bill conferring the right on the North Ala- 
bama Traction Co. to maintain and operate this bridge. Then 
you say that upon its sale the company shall be no longer re- 
quired to maintain it, and you do not give anybody else the 
right to maintain it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bridge has to be constructed not only as 
a bridge for steam and electric railways but also as a combina- 
tion bridge for a public highway. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that; but the gentleman does not 
get my point. We give authority to the company to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across a navigable stream. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. We assume that without that authority they 
have no right to maintain and operate it even after they have 
constructed it. Now, you give authority to this company to 
construct, maintain, and operate this bridge. Then you say 
under certain conditions they shall no longer be required to 
maintain it, and you do not give the authority to maintain it 
to anybody else. I do not undertake to say whether the lan- 
guage “maintain and operate“ in these bridge bills is necessary 
or whether it might not be assumed that when you give au- 
thority to construct that you thereby give authority to construct 
and operate, but we have always put it in these bills, and, if it 
is necessary, this bill would not give authority to anybody else 
to operate it. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman from Illinois think it is 
better to confer authority on the transferee or strike out the 
exemption to the bridge company? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is better to strike out the exemption 
to the bridge company; then that company has authority to 
maintain it, and passes it to the transferee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. In their contract they can pass it on. 
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Mr. MANN. Certainly, 
Mr. ADAMSON. I think that is right. 


Mr. MANN. That leaves the company the right to maintain. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman offer that as an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The committee will offer that amendment, 
if the gentleman will permit, and strike out the language ex- 
empting the company. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, vn pi page 2, by inserting, after the word “ received,” in line 9, 
the following : In accordance with the provisions of the aforemen- 
tioned act.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on page 1, the gentleman from 
Georgia desires to offer an amendment, in line 1, striking out 
all after the word “Company” down to and including the word 
“and,” in line 3. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
to be stricken out. 

The Clerk read 2 follows: 

Amend, on page 3, by striking out, after the word “ Company, 
line 1, the following: bz. Shall be relieved from any retuteements 78 
maintain the property so sold, transferred, or leased an 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does that include all the e 

Mr. MANN. That would leave it so that it would read: 

The said North Alabama Traction Co. shall not thereafter charge or 
receive any tolls for use of said wagon way and approaches. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is right, because the public has to fur- 
nish the money. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after cae. word “at” and before the word “ Decatur,” 
insert the words “or nea 

The question was 8 and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the title be amended so as to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. BARKLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS ON ALLEYWAYS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
that the bill S. 1624, “An act to regulate the construction of 
buildings along alleyways in the District of Columbia, and for 


Will the Clerk report the language proposed 


other purposes,” in on this calendar, being No. 339. A bill in |. 


exact language to that passed the House and Senate and became 
a law, and I ask that this bill not only be stricken from this 
calendar but from the Union Calendar, and that it lie on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mons consent that the bill S. 1624, Calendar No. 339, be stricken 
from this calendar and also from the Union Calendar and be 
laid on the table. .Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


MUNICIPAL BRIDGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take up 
out of its regular order the bill H. R. 19424, a bill to extend the 
time for the completion of the municipal bridge in St. Louis, 


0. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the completion of the = 
authorized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the 2 — 
Louis, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Misso 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River,” proved June 25. 
1906, be, and the same is hereby, extended for the he x of three years 
from the date of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri to take the bill H. R. 19424 up out of its 
regular order and consider it now? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Igor, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conse sap 
was the bill (S. 412) to increase the limit of cost of the Unit 
States public building at Grand Junction, Colo. 

The bill was read in full. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask e 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask | 
the gentleman from Colorado if this bill has ever been called 
on this calendar before? 
sat TAYLOR of Colorado. No, sir; it has never been ESR 

ore. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is this the first time it has been called on 
this calendar? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr BORLAND. Then I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO MINORS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 18851) to prohibit the sale or gift of intoxicating 
liquors te minors within the admiralty and maritime jurisdic: | 
tion of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 288 of the act approved March 4 
1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of, 
the United States,” is hereby amended by adding thereto the following! 
55 5353 hall sell, gi dispense In 
* oever sha ve, or any manner 
intoxicating liquors of any kind as a beverage to any person der the, 
of 21 years, within the admiralty and maritime lr 2609 5 of the; 
—— States, shall be fined in any sum not exceedln 


mitted upon an 
said vessel shal 


bre SPEAKER Is there objection to the consideration of 
e ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am in entire sympathy with this bill and the purposes of it. 
No one can criticize the prohibition of the gift or sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors to minors, but I assume this bill is going to be 
used as a vehicle for amendment so as to project the prohibi- 
tion question before the House at this late hour of the day. Tf, 
it is, I shall be compelled to object. If it is the intention to pass 
the bill as it stands, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. p 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the gentleman was in the Chama 
ber when I made that remark. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The-gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk ee as follows: 

Amend, on page line 11: After the words “ Unitea States“ 
the following: ee "elsewhere within the mt dag E 
States and outside the jurisdiction of any particular 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the 105 of order 
that that is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. Why is it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill under consideration restricts this 
proposition to the consideration of those cases which are within 
the maritime and admiralty jurisdietion of the United States. 
It is for one specific purpose, limited to that particular condi- 
tion. The amendment of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] seeks to open it up and make it a general proposition, | 
It is well within the rulings of the House that where a bill 
refers to one specific case it is not permissible by amendment to 
make it a general law. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington seeks to make this general in its character. Theres, 
fore I think I am well within my grounds in contending that it 
is not germane. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment does not broaden 
the subject matter of the bill in any respect. The amendment 
merely goes to the extent of the area that this enactment, if it 
be enacted into law, shall apply to, and makes it apply, for 
instance, to islands that are outside of the jurisdiction of any, 
State. I think that it is perfectly in order while this thing is 


add 
a ofthe United 
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before us, while we are considering whether or not we will make 
this law effective on the high seas, and on the Great Lakes, and 
on the rivers, and in the canals, and on the inland waterways, 
and the gulfs and bays, where our ships may go, for. us to 
consider whether or not that other jurisdiction which is sur- 
rounded by this particular jurisdiction shall also be included. 
It is only a matter of area and not a matter of subject matter. 
It is certainly constitutional, a good amendment, and one that 
ought to be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. It has been decided over and over again, 
so that it is not any more a controverted question, that where 
we are legislating on one particular class of subjects we can not 
spread them out to take in others. For instance, the important 
ruling along that line was to the effect that when we took one 
Territory into the Union we could not hitch on another to the 
same bill. Also when they had up the bill prohibiting the trad- 
ing in cotton futures, since the present occupant of the chair 
has been Speaker, there was an amendment offered to it to take 
in wheat and corn and similar articles, of which I was very 
much in favor personally, but paying attention to the prece- 
dents the Chair had to rule it out. And the Chair rules this out. 

The question is—— 

Mr. BRYAN. I have another amendment which I desire to 
offer, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, line 11: After the words United States” add 
“or in the Philippine Islands.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BRYAN. I submit another amendment, Mr Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after the words“ United States,“ add the following: 
“or elsewhere within the jurisdiction of the United States and outside 
the jurisdiction of any particular State.” 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, that is the amendment that was 
read a moment ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that that is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. Is not that the same amendment? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. I had not sent the other up. The Clerk 
did not wait. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after the words “United States.“ add “or in 
Alaska.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the same point of 


order on that. 
The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Question, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. BRYAN. I offer this amendment, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “exceeding,” strike out “$500” and 
Insert“ $1 000,“ and add “or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprisonment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division on that. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington demands 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 15. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent. Evidently there is not a quorum present. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the ab- 
sentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of the 
Bryan amendment to increase the penalty will, when their names 
are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 13, nays 244, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 168, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Bell, Cal. Cramton Keatin Sims 
Brockson Cris La Follette 
Bryan Fowler Park 
Carlin Gilmore Quin 

NAYS—244. 
Adamson Balley Bathrick Booher 
Alexander Baker Beakes Borland 
Ashbrook Barkley Beall, Tex. Brodbeck 
Aswell Barnhart Broussard 


Blackmon 


Butler 

Byrnes, S. C, 

Byrns, Tenn. 
alder 


Collier 
Connelly, Kans. 
Conry 


es 
Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dupré 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Edwards 


Esch 
yee 
‘ergusson 
Ferris 
Fess 
Fields 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Foster 
Francis 
ar 


Abercrombie 
A 


Baltz 
Barchfeld 
Barthoidt 


Brumbaugh 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, Wis, 
Callaway 
Cantor 


asey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clancy 

Clark, Fla, 
Claypool 
Coady 
Connolly, Iowa 
Dale 


Davenport 
Davis 
Dershem 


Dixon 
Dooling 


French 
Gallagher 
Gard 

Gardner 
Garner 
8 Tenn. 


Gillett 


Glass . 


Goodwin, Ark, 
Gray 

Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Gudger 

Hamill 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamlin 


Hinds 

Hinebaugh 
Holland 

Houston 

Howard 

Howell 

Hoxworth 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hulings 

Hull 

Humphrey, Wash. 
Humpbreys, Miss. 
Igoe 

Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. C. 
Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 


nde 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kirkpatrick 


ANSWERED “ PRESEN 


Falconer 


McLaughlin 
Madden 
3 Nebr. 
Mahan 


Miller 


re 
gan, La, 
Morgan, Okla. 
orrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murray 
Nelson 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
O'Brien 
Oldfield 
Padgett 
Page, N. C. 
Karer, N. J. 


Rayburn 
Relly, Conn. 


Palmer 


NOT VOTING—168. 


Driscoll 
Drukker 
Dunn 

— — 


Elder 
Estopinal 
Evans 


Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Floyd, Ark. 
Fordney 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex. 
3 


erry 
Gittins 
Godwin, N. C. 
Golatog! 

oldfogle 
Good 
Gordon 
Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, III. 


Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 


Guernsey 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Hammond 
Helvering 
Hobson h 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Jones 

Keister 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Conn. 


Kennedy, Iowa 
2 R. I. 

ess, Pa. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Knowland, J. R. 
2 

ngley 
Lee, Ga. 
L'Engle 
Lewis, Md. 
Lewis, Pa. 
Lieb 


el $ 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 

Loft 


McClellan 
McGillicuddy 
McKellar 
McKenzie 
MacDonald 
Manahan 


O'Hair 
O'Shaunessy 
Paige, Mass. 
Parker, N, Y. 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Peters 
Powers 
Price 
Ragsdale 
Reed 


So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk announced the following pairs : 
For the session : 
Mr. BARTLETT With Mr. BUTLER. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Staypen with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. Hamirron of New York. 


Mr. Tareorrt of Maryland with Mr. WALLIN. 


Powe. 


Reilly, Wis. 
Rogers 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Scott 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 


Smith, N. X. 
Smith, Tex. 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stone 

Stout 


Stringer 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Talcott, N. X. 
Ta venner 


Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 


Williams 
Willis 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Young, Tex. 


Riordan 


Roberts, Nev. 
Rotbermel 


Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Sparkman 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Sumners 


Taggart 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, N. X. 
Thompson, Okla. 
Towner 


y 
Whitacre 
White 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Witherspoon 
Woodru 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. ALLEN with Mr. Bartow. 
Mr. Patten of New York with Mr. PARKER. 
Mr. WILSON of Florida with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 


Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. AINEY. 

. BARTLETT with Mr. ANDERSON. 

. ADAIR with Mr. BARcHFELD. 

. AIKEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

. BURKE of Wisconsin with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. CALLAWAY with Mr. Avis. 

. Casey with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

CLARK of Florida with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Coapy with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 

Dal with Mr. Cary. 

. DAVENPORT with Mr. FARR. 

. DersHem with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Drxon with Mr. Forpyry. 

. DRISCOLL with Mr. GooD. 

. Eagan with Mr. DRUKKER, 

. EsTOPINAL with Mr. DUNN. 

. Evans with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

. Fintey with Mr. Grresr. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

. GotprosLte with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

„ Gorpon with Mr. KEISTER. 

. GREGG with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

„ GRivFin with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

. HELVERING with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. JONES with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

. KitcHin with Mr. J. R. KNowLanp. 

. LEE of Georgia with Mr. Kiss of Pennsylvania. 

LEWIS of Maryland with Mr. Kremer. 

„ Lies with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

. McGriticuppy with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. McKeciar with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. Neety of West Virginia with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

. NeeLey of Kansas with Mr. LINDQUIST, 

. O’SHavuNEssy with Mr. MORIN. 

„ Paice with Mr. Morr. 

. RAGSDALE with Mr. Paice of Massachusetts. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

. SABATH with Mr. POWERS. 

. SAUNDERS with Mr. PETERS. 

. SHERWooD with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 

. SPARKMAN with Mr. VARE. 

. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. TOWNER. 

. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. Woops. 

Sumyers with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 

. TAGGART with Mr. SELLS. 

WHALEY with Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. Dootine with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. Surrg of Minnesota. S 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. There 

is a quorum here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves the previous question on the bill and amendments 
to final passage. ‘Those in favor of the motion will say “ aye.” 

The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to offer an amendment. Under this 
condition can I not offer another amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is too late. 

Mr. BRYAN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The roll call just this moment shows that 
there is a quorum present. 

Mr. BRYAN. The period for the amendment of the bill had 
not been passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but any gentleman has 
the right to move the previous question on a bill at any stage 
of the proceedings. Of course, as a matter of practice and 
courtesy, the Chair generally recognizes the man in control of 
the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent that I may have five 
minutes to explain that amendment and state why I offered it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered, 


and the Chair lays before the House the following report from 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills: 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR TO MINORS. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. The negative has not been put to the House on 
that question. I made the inquiry before the Chair put it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair's recollection is that both sides 
were put. However, the Chair will put it again. Those in 
favor of ordering the previous question will say “aye;” those 
opposed will say no.“ 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 


ayes have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It has been only three minutes since the 
roll call developed 257 gentlemen present. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] asks for a division. Those in favor of ordering the 
previous question will rise and stand until they are counted. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 181, noes 8. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, this demonstrates the want of a 
quorum, but I will not insist on the point. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman will note that 35 or 40 men 
did not vote. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 5 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting]. 
Two hundred and twenty-one Members present—a quorum. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, before you make that announce- 
ment I want to ask unanimous consent that my name may be 
recorded as against this bill, and I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. There is a quorum here anyhow. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may yote in favor of selling 
liquor to minors if he wants to. 

Mr. BRYAN. But I will not be doing any such thing. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. UnpERwoop, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent—I be- 
lieve it is my privilege—to extend in the Record my remarks in 
explanation of my opposition to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I assume 
that the gentleman wishes to extend his remarks in the back 
part of the Recorp and not in the bedy of the proceedings. 

Mr. BRYAN. I agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. That is where the remarks ought to be ex- 
tended, whether the gentleman wants it so or not. That is the 
rule and practice of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Morty, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. AUSTIN, for one week, on account of sickness, 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Green of Iowa, 
leave was granted to withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, the papers in the case of H. R. 22976, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

THE LATE SENATOR JOHNSTON AND THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
RICHARDSON. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the order which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution, which the Clerk will 
report. . : 


1915. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 693. 


Resolved, That Sunday, Janu 81, 1915, be set apart for services 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. Joszrn F. JOHN- 
STON, late a Senator from the State of Alabama, and of the Hon. 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, late a Representative from the State of Alabama. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


UNIFORM GRADING OF GRAIN. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 17971) for securing the uniform 
grading of grain, preventing deception in transactions in grain, 
and regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act shall be known by the short title of 
the “grain grades act.“ 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is. hereby authorized to 
investigate the handling, grading, and transportation of grain and to 
fix and establish as soon as may be after the enactment hereof stand- 
ards of quality and condition for corn (maize), wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
flaxseed, and such other grains as in his judgment the usages of trade 
may warrant and permit. In promulgating the standards the Secretary 
shall ee the date or dates when the same are to become effective, 
and shall give public notice, not less than 60 days in advance of such 
date or dates, by such means as he deems proper. 

Sec. 3. That the standards so fixed and established shall be known 
as the official in standards of the United States. 

Src. 4. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act for any grain no person thereafter shall ship or 
deliver for shipment from any State, Territory, or District to or through 
any other State, Territory, or or to any foreign country, any 
such grain which is sold or offered for sale by grade unless the grade by 
which it is sold or offered for sale be one of the grades fixed therefor 
in the official grain standards of the United States, and the grain shall 
have been Inspected and graded by an inspector licensed under this act, 
und the grain conforms to the standard fixed and established for the 
Specitied grade: Provided, That any such not sold or offered for 
sale by grade may be sold, offe for e, shipped, or đelivered for 
shipment by sample or by type, or under any name, ption, or desig- 
nation which is not false or misleading, and which nam rosea pass 
erms o 


a 

at which such an inspector is located, subject, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, to be in- 
spend at the place to which shipped, or at the place through which 

ipped for inspection, and subject further to the right of appeal from 
inspection, as provided in section 6 of this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That any such grain sold or offered for sale by any of the grades 
fixed therefor in the official grain standards may, — 555 compliance with 
the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
be shipped from a place at which there is no inspector licensed under 
this act to a place at which there is no such inspector, subject to the 
right to refer any dispute as to the grade of the grain to the Secretary 


Buc 


of Agriculture, who may de e and certify the true grade thereof: 
And vided further, That variations from the official Tn standards 
may be permitted under such rules and lations as Secretary of 


Agriculture shall prescribe. No person il in an certificate or in 
any contract or agreement of sale or agreement to sell by grade, either 
oral or written, involving, or in any invoice or bill of lading or other 
shipping ment relating to, the shipment or delivery for shipment, in 
interstate or foreign commerce, of any ae for which standards shall 
have been fixed and established under this act „ or in any way 
refer to, any of such SS as being of any i pea other than a grade 
fixed therefor in the official grain standards of the United States. 

Src. 5. That no person shall certify or otherwise represent that any 

in which has been shipped or delivered for shipment in Interstate or 
orelgn commerce is of a grade fixed in the official grain standards 
unless the same conforms to the standard fixed therein for that grade 
or is within the variations from that grade permitted by the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 8 under section 4 
of this act; and the Secretary of 8 š authorized to cause ex- 
aminations to be made of a grain for which standards shall have 
been fixed and: established under this act, and which has been certified 
to conform to any grade fixed therefor in such official grain standards, 
or which has been shipped or delivered for shipment interstate or 
foreign commerce. Whenever, after 3 for hearing is given 
to the owner or shipper of the grain involved, and to the inspector 
thereof if the same has been inspected, it is iat ee See the Secretary 
that 3 of grain has been incorrectly certified to conform to 
@ speci grade or the authorized variations therefrom, or has been 
sold or offered for sale under any name, description, or designation 
which is false or misleading, he may publish his findings, 

Sec. t. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established 
under this act for any grain and any quantity of such which has 
been sold, offered for sale, 16 ma or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce shal ve been inspected and a dispute arises 
us to whether the grade as determined by such inspection of any such 
grain in fact conforms to the standard of the paea grain, any inter- 
ested party may appeal the question to the etary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cause such investiga- 
tion to be made and such tests to be appli as he may deem ere 
to determine the true grade: Provid That any appeal from 
inspection to the Secretary of Agriculture shall aken before the 
grain leaves the place where the inspection appealed from was made 
and before the identity of the grain has been lost, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of W agp ied shall prescribe. In such 
eases the Secretary of Agriculture s c and assess and cause tọ 
De collected reasonable fees, in amounts to fixed by him, All such 
fees shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. The findin of the Secretary of Agriculture as to ade, 
made after the parties in interest have had opportunity to be heard, 
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the courts of the United States in all suits between 
privies as prima facie evidence of the true grade 


shall be accepted in 

such parties or their 

or Pred grain determined by him at the time and place specified in the 
D; 


fi gs. 
: Bec. 7. That no person authorized or employed by any State, county, 
city, town, board of trade, chamber of commerce, corporation, society, 


or association to inspect or ese grain shall certify, or otherwise state 
or indicate in writing, that any grain which has been inspected or 
graded by him, or by any person acting under his authority, is of one 
of the official grades of the United States unless he holds an unsus- 
pended and unrevoked license issued by. the egy arent Sian Agriculture 
authorizing him to inspect and grade grain for inte te and foreign 
commerce. The Secretary may issue a license to any person upon 
resentation to him of satisfactory evidence that such person is compe- 
ent to inspect and grade In: Provided, That in States which have 
State grain inspection established by law the Secretary of Agriculture 
may, in his discretion, issue licenses to persons 3 authorized and 
employed to inspect grain under the laws of such States at the time 
this act goes into effect. Any such license may be suspended or revoked 
whenever the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that the holder 
thereof has failed to grade grain correctly, in accordance with the offi- 
cial grain standards of the United States. or has violated any provisioa 
of this act or of the rules and regulations made thereunder, or that 
the license has been used for any improper purpose whatsoever. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall, from time to time, 
make such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the 
efficient execution of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. That every person who shall violate any provision of this act 
or-of the rules and regulations made hereunder shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fin not 
exceeding 52 for the first offense and for each succeeding offense not 
exceeding $1,000. After judgment by the court notice thereof shall be 
given by publication in such manner as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe. 

ane, 10. That every person who forcibly assaults, resists, impedes, or 
interferes with any officer or employee of the United States Depart- 
ment of N ar ae in the execution of any duties authorized to be 
performed by this act or the rules and regulations made hereunder 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000, or be imprisoned not less than one month nor more 
one year, or be punished by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 11. That the word “person” wherever used in this act shall be 
rt the plural or singular, as the case demands, and 
shall include individuals, corporations, com es, societies, and asse- 
ciations. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the 
act, omission, or failure of any official agent, or other person acting 
for or employed by any corporation, company, society, or association 
within the scope of his employment or office shall, in every case, also 
be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such corporation, company, 
society, or association, as well as that of the person. 

Sec, 12. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise . the sum of $125,000, which shall 
be available until expended, for the expenses of carrying into effect the 
provisions of this act, including rent and the employment of such per- 
sons as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair agreed to recognize the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Moss] at half past 3, and that hour having 
passed, the Chair has now recognized him; but there is one bill 
on the calendar that, if itis ever going to be passed at all, ought 
to be passed to-day. That is the bill relating to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. It is on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. It is the next bill on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. UNDERHILL], and after that bill is disposed 
of the House will recur to the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Moss] to suspend the rules and pass the grain- 
inspection bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6454) to authorize 
the Government Exhibit Board for the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition to install any part or parts of the Govern- 
ment exhibit at the said exposition either in the exhibit palaces 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. or in the 
Government building at said exposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the Senate bill 
6454. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Government Exhibit Board, created by 
the sundry civil act approved June 23, 1913, is hereby authorized to 
install, display, and maintain any part or parts of the exhibit of the 
United States Government at the Panama-Pacifie International si- 
tion in the exhibit palaces provided by the Panama-Pacific Interna al 
Exposition Co, or m the Government building Acie for in the 
sundry civil act 3 August 1, 1914, as the said Government 
Exhibit Board may determine. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERHILL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


UNIFORM GRADING OF GRAIN. 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I demand a second on the Moss 
bill for the grading of grain. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman j fited by the bill. 


from Iowa if he is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not to the entire bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to oppose the bill, and I 
also demand a second, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
a second. — 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amend- 
ments I have sent to the desk be read. One of them is to cor- 
rect a misprint in the bill, and I ask that the other one be made 
a part of my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's first amendment was read 
into the bill. Now, the gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that another amendment which he sends up may be con- 
sidered as a part of the bill, and the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amend, by striking out, after the figures $1,000, all of lines 13, 14, 
and 15, the language of which is as follows: After judgment by the 
court notice thereof shall be given by publication in such manner as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe.” 

Mr. MANN. Is that a part of the motion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate that into the bill as a part of his 
motion to suspend the rules. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 

and for the purpose of making a parliamentary inquiry, would 
it be in order for me, not being a member of the committee, to 
offer an amendment? 
The SPEAKER. No; nobody can offer an amendment, except 
by unanimous consent, after it has reached this stage. If the 
gentleman wants to ask unanimous consent, the Chair will 
put it. 

Mr, MOORE. Then I ask unanimous consent to have the fol- 
lowing amendment considered : 


Page 2, line 12, after the word “ district,” strike out “or to any for- 
elgn country.” 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 12, after rhe word “ district,” strike out the words or 
to any foreign country.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to this amendment being 
read into the bill? i 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana and Mr. NORTON objected. 

Mr. MOORE. What became of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. 

The SPEAKER, He had unanimous consent to make it a part 
of his motion. ; 

Mr. MOORE. I did not understand that unanimous consent 
was given to consider the motion of the gentleman from In- 
diana. I reserved the right to object, and the Chair did not 
again ask whether there was objection. Action has been taken 
only on the request made by me. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I think the Chair announced that 
the request of the gentleman from Indiana has been passed upon. 

Mr. MANN. No; the Chair did not. 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair announced was that the 
first amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana has 
been read into the bill. Then the gentleman from Indiana asked 
unanimous consent to read the other one in, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania reserved an objection. The Chair was under 
the impression that he had put the request, but he thinks the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is right. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indiana to read this amend- 
ment which has been reported by the Clerk into the motion to 
suspend the rules? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana-has 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

[Mr. RUBEX addressed the House. His remarks will appear 
hereafter.] 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Rupey] says, there is some objection to this bill, or at 
least to one phase of it, from the shipping interests along the 
Atlantic seaboard. It is contended that to require the inspec- 
tion of grain that comes in bond from Canada, intended for 
export, will work a hardship upon the shippers generally and 
will not aid the farmers of this country who seek to be bene- 


I have asked to strike out that 
section 4 which is objectionable to those interests. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman realizes of course that this 
provides that grain may be sold by sample or by any other 
designation which does not appear to be an imitation of the 
Federal grades. Does not that obviate largely that situation? 

Mr. MOORE. No; the principal objection is that under this 
bill very large quantities of grain that come from Canada and 
are intended for export would be subjected to an unnecessary 
scrutiny and would very materially interfere with the export 
trade generally. That export trade, it is believed, is of great 
advantage to the farmers of the United States, particularly 
in regulating prices and in generally maintaining the business 
when there is no very great market at home for grain—corn 
and grain in particular. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman refer to grain that 
comes into Canada for reexport? 

Mr. MOORE. That is what I said. 

Mr. BORLAND. . Does the gentleman say that it is to the 
interest of the farmer that that grain be excepted from the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. MOORE. I will read to the gentleman a statement from 
the Commercial Exchange, of Philadelphia: 


The export interests, although little known In the West, who natu- 
rally disregard us and look to their interests should be encouraged. It 
is a safety valve to the country. 


These are business men—dealers in grain—who are speaking. 

For instance, during the years 1892 to 1895 and in the year 1907 the 
grain export business largely helped to stop and settle panics by bring- 

g gold into this country. The export interest makes the price and 
saves it from further decline for the farmer. The export interest takes 
the farmers’ in when it is not wanted by our millers and manu- 
facturers. This is best illustrated by conditions every year early in the 
movement of pak Domestic interests are unable to take care of the 
3 7 — as fast as it moves from the farm, and some of it is not in con- 

tion that the millers and elevator interests desire it. The export 
market comes to the rescue of the farmer and stops the decline in price 
and opens a market for the farmers’ grain. 

I think that answers the question of the gentleman. Now I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] whether 
he can enlighten the House as to the application of that part 
of section 4 which provides that the inspection shall apply to 
shipments— 

From any State, Territory, or District to or through any other State, 
Territory, or District, or to any foreign country. 

Large quantities of grain, as the gentleman knows, come in 
from Canada, and they are shipped through to foreign countries 
without breaking bulk, leaving it largely to the purchasers, the 
people on the other side, to determine whether the grain is 
satisfactory to them or not. The question I am raising is, Will 
this export grain, shipped in bond, have to stand the proposed 
Federal inspection? I would like the gentleman from Indiana 
to answer. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. As I understand the gentleman’s 
question, it is whether a grain shipment originating in Canada 
and passing through the United States for export purposes, 
going through as it is now called “in bond,” would come under 
the operation of this law. Is that the question? 

Mr. MOORE. It is. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. 
tion of this law. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will pardon me a moment, 
The gentleman heard the amendment I sent to the Clerk’s desk 
and had read a little while ago? ý 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I did. The purpose I had in objecting 
to that amendment is that if the proposed language were to be 
stricken from the bill our domestic grain going to foreign 
countries would not come under the provisions of the bill. 
The change would have no relation whatever with the ques- 
tion which the gentleman has in mind at the present time. 

Mr. MOORE. If those words were stricken out “or to any 
foreign country,” does the gentleman think that would relieve 
the situation entirely? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. If those words were stricken from the 
bill, it would simply mean that all domestic grain that is sold 
for export to foreign countries, or what we now know as our 
export trade, would not come under the operations of the bill, 
whereas the gentleman’s question is, whether or not grain 
grown in Canada passing through the United States on its way 
for export would come under the operation of the bill. The 
domestic grain for export will come under the operations of 
the bill. Canadian grain passing through the United States 
in bond will not come under the operations of the bill. I wilt 
say to the gentleman I will be glad to put in the Recorp the 
opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture, under 


portion of 


It would not come under the opera- 


1915. 
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date of August 26, 1914, in which. he answers the gentleman’s 
question specifically, that grain passing through the United 
States in bond for export does not come under the operations 
of the bill. If the gentleman would like to have the Solicitor’s 
opinion read, I will have it read in his time. 

Mr. MOORE. I would be very glad to have it read in my 
time, because I am going to ask leave to insert certain docu- 
ments which bear upon this question, as I expect to vote against 
the bill because of this paragraph, and I would be very glad to 
know on what the gentleman bases his cpinion. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana: I send to the Clerk's desk the follow- 
ing letter to be read in the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Fowirn). The Clerk will 
read the letter in the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, August 26, 1914. 
Hon. Ralyn W. Moss, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Moss: Recently 1 informally requested my opinion as 
to whether H. R. 17971, in the form in which it was introduced by 
yourself on wage Di last, would interfere with or affect shipments of 
Tau in bond m Canada to a port in the United States for export. 

am very pad to ph you my views on this question. 

. which is the only section of the bill that need be con- 
sidered in determining the question at hand, prohibits any person from 
shipping or deliveri for shipment from any State, Territory, or 
District to or through any other N Territory, or District, or to 
any foreign country, any jen which is sold or offered for sale by 
grade unless it be one of the grades fixed therefor in the official 
standards of the United States and the ge has been inspect 


graded by an inspector licensed under 
official standard. 


and 
e act and conforms to the 


In order that this glee may opply to any particular shipment 
it must have its point of origin in some State, Territory, or District 
ot the United States. In the case of a shipment of grain from Canada 
hrough the United States to some foreign country the ant ot orian 
would be in Canada and not in any State, Territory, or District of the 
United States. It seems clear, th that the language of the pro- 
vision cited would not apply to such a shipment. : * 

There may be cases, however, in which the transit of in from 
Canada is so interrupted that its export from the United States to a 
foreign 3 would constitute a new shipment and not merely a con- 
tinuation of the original shipment. In such case the bill would seem 
to apply to such new shipment, but in eral it is believed that it 
would not apply to through shipments of grain from Canada to a for- 
eign country by way of the United States. 


Very truly, yours, 
Francis G. Carrey, Solicitor. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia is not wholly satisfied that that interpretation of 
the Jaw will hold, but I am very glad to have it in the Rxconb. 
I desire now to ask unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks a brief by the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia and 
a letter from the same organization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing certain data. Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE. I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has occupied 10 
minutes. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

Tue COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, August 13, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th instant asking 
if I have any suggestions to make as to bill H. R. 17971, which is a 
modification of bill H. R. 17329. 

In reply, would say our position with reference to the gradin 
grain is the same as that set forth in our brief, under date of 
15, 1914, a copy of which was forwarded to you, and also the letter of 
our president to four under date of June 23, 1914, referring to the 
grain-grades act, bill H. R. 17829. The modified bill, H. R. 1 971. 
requires all grain to be inspected under Federal supervision in accord- 
ance with the standards of grade established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, whether for export or consumption within the United States. 

The export business is a world’s proposition, and we must meet the 
competition and conditions of other grain-exporting countries. The 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, therefore, is unalterably opposed 
to Federal inspection or supervision of n when intended for export. 
We believe it would be greatly to the detriment of the export business 
and to the producers in the United States, and would suggest that all 
grein for export, whether grown within the United States or elsewhere, 

eliminated from the grain-grades act. 

We are heartily in favor, however, of this bill in so far as it relates 
to the Federal supervision of inspection of grain for consumption within 
the United States, whether it be domestic or foreign grown grain. 

Yours, very truly, 


of 
ay 


A. B. CLEMMER, Secretary. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, May 15, 1914: 
Hon, RAin W. Moss, 


Chairman Subcommittee of Committee on Agriculture. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dnan Stu We 8 submit to you the following brief: 
The Commercial change was founded in 1884. It is co a aren 
merchants in the grain, flour, hay, and feed business, manufacturers, 


2045 


ila- 


gladly assist in the formation of a bill for uniform grading 
of grain for domestic application, but we most 9 a Ris 
honorable committee to exempt the export trade from bill H. R. 14493, 
or, if that be impossible, to then insert a section in the bill makin 
present grades of corn its basis of grade for export. We have n 
many years in building up the foreign grain business, and the changes, 
as proposed by the honorable Secretary of Agriculture, for the grading 
of corn would be a great hardship, ‘completely upsetting the export 
business in that commodity, because— ‘ 

First. During a very important part of the corn season, from Decem» 
ber until the middle of June, it is impossible to get corn of the quali 
required by the honorable Secretary of Agriculture of the propose 
grade of No. 2 corn at 15 yar cent moisture content in its natural 
condition, This would result in forcing exporters to sell the next lower 

de, which is No. 3, as proposed by the honorable Secretary of 

griculture, with a moisture content of 174 per cent. The foreigner 
would be compelled to buy that, because the other grade is an impossi- 
bility. To adjust the foreign buyer to this condition would be 
difficult and. harmful. : 

Second. The difference between the proposed grades of corn is not a 
practical, merchantable difference. The 2 per cent moisture content be- 
tween No. 2 and No, 3 and between No, 3 and No. 4 corn is too great. 
It will work a hardship to the producer. In this climate experience 
has shown that it is perfectly e for us to export corn with 18 per 
gent moisture and give satisfaction to the foreign buyer. There should 
be a difference as to moisture content of corn for export between North 
Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf because of the shorter journey 
and climatic conditions, which are more favorable for the grain carry- 
ing in good condition. We have the world’s markets and conditions to 
compete with. Ours is not a domestic proposition, and that, we feel, 
should be considered. at 

The export interests, although little known in the West, who natu- 
rally disregard us and look to their interest and condition, should be 
encouraged. . It is a safety valve to the country. For instance, during 
the zapa aoa Aa a ane 3 the . 0 grain export business 
large e stop and se si pantos ringing gold into this coun- 
ae Tus export interest makes the ibe and saves it from further de- 
cline for the farmer, The export interest takes the farmer's grain 
when it is not wanted by our millers and manufacturers. This is best 
illustrated by conditions every year early in the movement of crops. 
Domestic interests are unable to take care of the in as fast as it 
moves from the farm, and some of it is not in condition that the 
millers and elevator interests desire it. The export market comes to 
the rescue of the farmer and stops the decline price and opens a 
market for the farmer's grain. 

The seaboard gra of corn for export are about one grade lower 
than the western grades. It is very necessar, the large western 
terminal markets to have their corn grades higher than the seaboard, 
because they—the western markets—are compelled to carry their corn 
indefinitely. Their business is to accumulate the stock and carry it 
until there is a demand for it. This often results in stocks of grain, 
including corn, being held in the western markets month after month— 
and, indeed, it has been held from one year to another. 

e method at the seaboard is entirely different. Stocks are not 
carried for any length of time by exporters, but handled as quickly as 

ible. They do not bring grain to the seaboard unless there is a 

emand for it, because the proper place to carry it is in the West, or 
the source of the movement, and where it can be sent to any domestic 
market as well as to the seaboard, .. EA ; 

f grain were brought to the seaboard without having a foreign 
demand, it might prove a very expensive experiment. From this you 
will see that by moving and handling without any delay or long term 
of storage grain is put into consumption and a moisture content of 
154 per cent is not at all necessary. We aim to give satisfaction to 
foreign buyers; our grades are doing that; and the moisture content 
of corn has been about 18 per cent. 3 

Last year Philadelphia shipped 8,000,000 bushels of United States 
grown grain, about one-fourth of which was corn, and not a single 
complaint thereon; nor have we had a single ole on any foreign 
pus since the bad of 1910 and 1911, whic 


mproperly matured 
United | States. A 


plaints were made; none to our knowledge since. 5 


Un in bond for export 
fed States. We do no 


that 
ificate 


a better Aare ’ 
ip to 
country any 
standard, and section 6, line 
ship or deliver for bee eT from. any State, Territory, or District to 


or mislead in any particular.” The provision in line 10 that 
“nothing contained herein shall prevent shipment or Galivery of ship 
mient, other wie lawful, of any grain which fs sold or ofe: for % 
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without reference to grade u 
tions which are not f: or 


grain, would be a hardship to the port of Philadelphia, which affects 
the railroads and steamships; the latter failing to get cargoes are with- 
drawn and sail to more profitable ports. Removal of pees ee y in- 
jures not only Philadelphia but the entire State and neighboring States 
on aes and import business. 

Philadelphia does not see any need at this time to put a greater ex- 
pense on the Government of the United States by changing the methods 
of handling and Inspecting grain, which long years of experience have 
improved to about as efficient a condition as possible. An efficient force 
of Federal inspectors of grain would require, in our opinion, a much 
larger force than the meat-inspection department, which we understand 
is upward of 2,500 employees, and which we understand cost the Gov- 
ernment some $3,000, 0 yearly. The in business is vastly larger 
than the meat business, course, Federal supervision would not 
so expensive, but should not the grain interests meaning from the 
grower to the exporter—have the same privilege accorded them as the 
meat interests ?—that is, no inspection pied py are made for the in- 
hs peer of meats. The grain interests would naturally expect to be 
placed on the same basis, or that no charges be made for the inspection 
of grain if done by the Government. 

Fourth. The Federal jet heen of corn only, as proposed by the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture, would be most misleading to foreign 
buyers. They would suppose all grain was under Government super- 
vision or inspection, and we belleve if the Government is to take 
charge of the inspection of grain, it should be of all kinds of grain at 
the same time. 

re to the trading in grain futures, there is no trading on our 
exchange, but many of our members use Chicago, Minneapolis, and New 
York markets. It is quite as necessary for a grain or flour merchant or 
a miller to insure himself against loss, either against the advance or 
decline of the market, as it Is to insure houses, barns, or buildings of 
any. Png from loss by fire or tornado; in fact, the risk is vastly 
greater, 

For instance, we buy 25,000 bushels of wheat in Indiana for nt pid 
unless we happen at that time to have an order in hand that will pay 
a profit, we must sell an equal amount of wheat to hedge ourselves from 
loss in case of a decline in the market price. The expense of h 
or insuring is so small that it becomes a part of the cost for handling. 
If the market declines 2 cents a bushel, we can sell our 25,000 bushels 
of wheat at 2 cents decline, also, from the price at which we would have 
sold it at the time we bought it. 

On the other hand, it one of our millers receives an order for 5,000 
barrels of flour but could not at the moment pog the Sushyalent of 25,000 
bushels of wheat to cover his sale of flour, he would buy, or should 
buy, 25,000 bushels in the market best adapted for his purpose to insure 
him from loss of an advance in the market. 

Without this method of insurance against change in the market the 
grain dealers, millers; and merchants would find it necessary to have a 
much wider margin of profit, and this would mean a less price to the 
farmer. Business, of course, could be done again without trading in 
futures, but we would backward about 50 years, and it would result 
in the big elevator interests and capitalists becoming more powerful 
than ever, because they would have the storage capacity and the capital 
to carry the grain in stock. 

We thank you, gentlemen, for permission to file this brief, and regret 
exceedingly that the nondelivery of mail prevented our appearance. If 
you wish to question us by wire, we will answer immediately in that 
way. With the greatest respect and sincerety, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 
L. G. GRAFF 
GEORGE M. WARNER, 
James L. KING 

Delegates appointed by the Commercial Eechange of Philadelphia 

to represent it at hearing on the “ Lever grain-grading bill.’ 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 


[Mr. SLOAN addresssed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely regret 
that I am compelled to vote against this bill, as I know the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] and his associates have 
labored so earnestly and with such a desire to produce a bene- 
ficial measure for the welfare of the agricultural interests of 
the country. But my district is the headquarters of the grain- 
inspection system of the State of Minnesota, and for more than 
20 years our State has sustained one of the best systems in 
force in any State in this country. Its organization and the 
‘results of its work have been everywhere commended, and it 
justly possesses the confidence of our people. The Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, as it is officially termed, 
is very strenuously opposed to this bill, because it believes 
that it would be greatly injurious to the agricultural interests 
of our section of the country. Early in the discussion the com- 
mission desired a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, 
and the chairman, Judge Mills, sent me a telegram to that 
effect, which I delivered to the chairman of the committee, but 
by some inadvertence the commission was not notified, and, 
although the committee desired to hear from the commission 
and the commission was anxious to be heard, no hearing was 
had. I will send a telegram from the chairman of the commis- 
sion to the desk to be read in my time. It is from the chairman 


of the commission, Judge Ira B. Mills, who has served very 
faithfully and ably for many years, and it states the views 
of the commission of Minnesota. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
munication referred to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. F. C. Stevens, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 


This commission knows that several bills now pending before Con- 
gress will injure the northwestern Feng growers, because they favor 
the buyer N the producer. e Federal rules for the grading 
of corn are impractical and have caused several losses to the growers, 
und local buyers can not comply with them. They were made by the 
theorists, who know nothing about grain conditions in the Northwest. 
If any of the bills now pending are passed, the grain business of the 
country will be demoralized and the producers be a large loser. 


I. B. MILLS. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, one of the com- 
missioners of the State, Mr. Jacobsen, who has had a very large 
experience as a member of the State board of grain appeals 
and later has served very acceptably upon the State railroad 
and warehouse commission, and has just been reelected to it by 
a large majority, during the summer came to Washington with 
the chief inspector of grain, Mr. Eva, also an official of large 
experience and splendid ability, and they conferred at some 
length with the officials of the Department of Agriculture in 
charge of this work. 

Mr. Jacobsen set forth his views after such conference in a type- 
written statement, which I shall not read here on account of 
lack of time, but which I shall ask to have inserted as a part 
of my remarks, in which he outlined the basis for the telegram 
just read, which is substantially this: That the rules as laid 
down by the department are so theoretical and impractical 
that the grain buyer in the field will be compelled to buy from 
the producer at some grade below what the grain might pos- 
sibly fairly produce, in order to protect himself, because of the 
uncertainty of the requirements. It is obvious these must be 
such as the buyer and producer can readily understand and 
carry out in everyday business, and the grades adopted are 
not at all of that character. 

Mr. Jacobsen states that the grades as adopted by the Agri- 
cultural Department do not consider actual conditions of pro- 
duction and marketing. Where this is so, it is evident some- 
body along the line will suffer from the defects, and that some- 
body is always the farmer. The Minnesota commission is par- 
ticularly the guardian of the agricultural interests of our 
State. When it solemnly expresses its deliberate judgment that 
this bill is injurious, I am bound to respect and follow such 
judgment. It seems to be a defect in the bill that in a State 
like Minnesota, which has a first-class system of inspection and 
grading already established and in successful operation, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would have power to also license 
a competitive system of inspection by the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and by the Duluth Board of Trade, with exactly 
the same powers under this law. This will be encouraged and 
may produce chaos and injustice and injury. 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting these papers and explanations in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Following are the papers referred to: A 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., December 21, 1914. 
Hon. F. C. STEVENS, Washington, D. C.. 


This commission knows that several bills now pending before Congress 
will injure the Northwestern grain growers, because they favor the 
buyer against the producer, The Federal rules for the grading of corn 
are impractical and have caused severe loss to the growers, and local 
buyers can not comply with them. They were made by theorists who 
know nothing about grain conditions in the Northwest. If any of the 
bills now pending are passed, the grain business of the country will be 
demoralized and the producers be a large loser. 


The Clerk will read the com- 


Sr. PAUL, Mixx. 


Without objection, it will be 


Ira B. Mills. 


Previous to the year 1913 the Minnesota Board of Grain Appeals at 
their annual meeting adopted rules for grading of different kinds of 
grain. For a great many years this board had about eight rules for 
grading of corn—either white, yellow, and also for moisture. 

In peyna 1913, Congress passed a law that gave the United States 
Agricultural Department the power to grade corn, or, as we may call It 
“ Federal inspection” of corn, These rules were adopted by several of 
the Western States, and, among them, Minnesota. The reason for 
adopting these rules was on account of the interstate shipping. The 
Eastern States, such as Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts did not adopt the Federal grades, and therefore they are to-day 
buying our western corn according to Federal inspection and selling to 
European buyers on whatever grade they may put on the same. This 
shows that the producers of grain are the losers. : 

As stated above, Minnesota had eight grades, and the inspectors in 
Philadelphia and New York told Mr. Eva and Commissioner Jacobson 


1915. 


they, finally did, because the grading of corn raped A is Deiat pace 
gently and expec 


r. Eva, Commissioner Jacobson, and Mr. Evanson, of the 3 
board, attended en meeting of the National Association of Grain Dealers 


I am of the opinion that hereafter all corn in the country will be 
bought as sample corn, because it is impossible for the country buyer 
to do it in any other way. Consequently, it will mean a great loss to 
the producers of the country. 

So far I have given my opinion why it is impracticable. Now I will 
give you a few of the rules in the new grades. We shall pass the first 
swo Krage and take up what is called “ No. 3 corn.” This rule reads 
as follows: 

No. 3 corn: Shall be sweet, exclusive of heat damaged or reer ne 
kernels, and must not contain more than 17.5 per cent moisture, 
per cent damaged corn, 2 per cent foreign material, 4 per cent cracked 

n. 


corn, 
“ No. 4 corn : Shall be sweet and must not contain more than ged wy 
cent moisture, 8 per cent damaged corn, 2 per cent foreign material, 
4 per cent cracked corn, one-half of 1 per cent heat damaged or ma- 
hogany kernels, y 

“No. 5 corn: Shall be sweet and must not contain more than 21.5 
per cent moisture, 10 per cent damaged corn, 3 per cent foreign mate- 
pe y per cent cracked corn, 1 per cent heat damaged or mahogany 

ernels. : 

“ No. 6 corn: Must not contain more than 23 per cent moisture, 15 
per cent damaged corn, 5 per cent foreign material, 7 per cent cracked 
corn, 3 per cent heat-damaged or mahogany kernels, May be musty, 
sour, and include corn of inferior quality, such as immature and badly 
blistered corn.” 

anay have anothter rule they call “ Sample corn.” That includes ali 
corn that does not meet the requirements of either of the six grades b. 
reason of excessive moisture, damaged kernels, foreign matter, crack 
corn, hot corn, heat-damaged corn, fire-burnt corn, infested with live 
weevil, or otherwise distinctly low grade. 

I did not mention the two first grades because that is easy enough for 
any buyer to buy from, but besides these six grades we have white corn, 
six grades, and yellow corn and mixed corn and finely broken corn. 

The moisture percentages, according to those provided in grade speci- 
fications, shall conform to results obtained by the standard method and 
testor described in Circular No. 72, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Further than that, they have also 
a note that it is understood that the damaged corn, the foreign material 
including pieces of cob dirt, finely broken corn, other grains, ete., and 
the coarse i broken or cracked corn as provided for under the various 
grades shall be such as occur naturally in corn when handled under 
good commercial conditions, 

These rules undoubtedly read good and may be understood by theorists 
in certain departments where such work is performed, but it is impos- 
sible for any practical buyer in the country to know just how much 
moisture there is In corn when brought to the elevator, and it is im- 

ble for such a buyer to determine the moisture content in his place. 
Inder the old Minnesota rules it is true that it included moisture in 
the rules, but the practical buyers knew from experience what that 
meant, and the same when we speak about immature, badly blistered 
corn, foreign material, and mahogany color. 

This, added to the above, I think, will convince any practical man 
that the so-called ades for commercial corn promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, hopes De taking effect July 1, 1914, are 
impracticable for both State and interstate trade. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN ]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN] is recognized for two minutes. 


[Mr. HELGESEN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Mann] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this subject has been before Con- 
gress for a good many years. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at one time had jurisdiction of bills on the 
subject and had a number of hearings upon those bills. When 
the Moss bill was finally introduced I believe that was the 
result of various negotiations between people interested in the 
subject and was the outgrowth of several bills that had been 
introduced before. 

I hold in my hand, for instance, a letter from the chairman 
of the Millers’ National Federation. Committee on Grain Stand- 
ardization and Inspection, representing the millers of the land, 
very heartily approving the provisions of this bill. I also hold 
in my hand a letter from the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. While gentlemen speak of the Chicago Board of Trade 
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great body in the country that handles grain. The Chicago 


-Board of Trade has come to the conclusion that Federal super- 


vision of grain is desirable and ought to be put into effect, and 
the secretary, who has had considerable to do with working out 
the solution of this problem in behalf of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the boards of trade quite generally, speaks in behalf 
of this bill. 5 

I believe that it will be a good thing if the bill be enacted into 
law. It does not go as far as some people desire; it goes furt- 
ther than other people desire. But it gives us Federal super- 
vision and undertakes to provide a uniformity in the standard- 
ization of grain which can be understood by everybody. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting these letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ; : > 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letters referred to: 


BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, July 24, 191}. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of copies of H. R. 17971, 
introduced by Mr. Moss July 18. 

‘The object of this letter is to acquaint you with the present situation in 
this association in the subject matter of the bill, because qe may receive 
letters from members for or against the enactment of this measure.“ 

Some two and a half years ago a committee of this association went 
to. Washington to interview Dr. Wiley relative to rulings he had recently 
promulgated bearing on fermenting and heating corn and oats having 
weather stain artificially bleached off by the use of dioxide of sulphur 
gas, with the result that within a month thereafter delegates represent- 

ng the exchanges and ain associations of the country, including 
farmers, to the number of 82 met in Washington to make a representa- 
tion to the three Secretaries. constituting a board of control of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, the board. at 
that time being com of Secretaries Wilson, Nagel, and MacVeagh. 

At a conference of the whole number in attendance, for the purpose 
of determining what should be presented to the Secretaries, the question 
of Federal inspection of grain was brought out by Mr. Brandeis, of 
Louisville—by the way, a brother of the well-known attorney—and he 
insisted that the Secretaries be informed that the grain interests of the 
country were in favor of Federal inspection of grain. A committee was 
finally appointed by the chair to draw up resolutions setting forth the 
attitude of the conference, on which committee Mr. C. B. Pierce, then a 
director of this association, a member of Bartlett Frazier Co., was a 
member. I was present as a delegate. This committee brought in a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, approving Federal supervision of grading of 
grain, but opposing Federal inspection. At the Norfolk convention of 
the Grain Dealers“ National Association, held in October, 1913, delegates 
from this board participating, the resolution referred to was read and 
indorsed, thereby making it the action of the national body. In New Or- 
leans, October, 1913, it was reaffirmed. The president and secretary of 
this association and other e were present and agreeing to it, there- 
fore this association is committed to the principle of Federal supervision. 

The bill herein referred to, in opinion, can do us no harm, 
have studied it 3 Boiled down, it simply means that there 
would be Federal supervisors in our State inspection department in this 
city ; that the appointment of our a tr would remain as now, in 
the hands of our State authorities; that the interchanging of super- 
visors between markets would soon produce uniformity of grading 
throughout the country—this being the sole object of supervision, in or- 
der that No. 2 wheat or No. 2 corn may be of the same quality in all 
markets, which we believe would facilitate business with our buyers in 
this and foreign countries, the grade and quality being thoroughly under- 
stood, leaving price only to be adjusted to complete transactions. 

I have met with . of the Department of Agriculture in 
conference with members of the Committee on Agriculture, and the 
statement was there made and a to that the rules and regulations 
to be made by the Secretary would be made after fully consulting: with 
the grain growers and handlers, 

I believe that we ps more likely than not to have some legislation 
bearing upon this subject at no distant time in response to a more or 
ee aene demann, . proposed. tere Auda Se a — 

arm, and perhaps another mig! especia eral Inspection in the 
shape of the MeCumber bill Seni do us a Jot of harm. 

is association has held no publie 3 to consider the matter 
but it has been freely discu for a considerable time, and I feel 
myself tolerably well qualified to express the conclusions of a major 


1 
portion of our membership. 
Yours, very truly, J. C. F. MERRILL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 18, 1914. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN 


g 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: 3 to sf call on you this morning in connection 
with the Moss n bill, H. R. 17971, I desire to confirm my statement 
that the Millers’ National Federation, having a membership of over 1,000, 
favors the passage of this bill, believing it to be very much needed. 

We do not believe that this or any other bill will or could be expected 
to eliminate all inspection or trade abuses. We believe, however, that 
this bill, if enacted, will decidedly improve conditions. 

Yours, truly, 
$ FRED J. HINGHAM, 
Chairman Millers’? National Federation Committee 
on Grain Standardization and Inspection. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 18, 1914. 
The Hon, JAMES R. MANN, 
s Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The Millers’ National Federation committee on grain stand- 
ardization and inspection is as follows: 


iti language that is not particularly pleasant, still that is the 
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M. H. Evans, of Acme Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. L. R. 
Hurd, prepare the Red Star Mill & Elevator noon Wichita, Kans. $ 
Mr. John S. Pills 9 7 per Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 


— erage Mr. B. ‘ick, 552 — 5 1 Paris 
secretary-treasurer Cen’ entuc! = 
Parte, Ky.; Mr. Alexander Stock, of F. W. Stock & Sons, Hills- 


ation, 
dale, Mich. 
Mr. M. N. Mennel, president Millers’ National Federation, secretary 
Central Freight Association of Millers, and treasurer the Harter Mill 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been in constant touch and in full accord wi 


our co ttee. 

From the above you will note that our committee is representative 

Shama Ticth lara DESIL AOA ME DAOIS pices an tice: we batons cant 
si. a um WET 

a request for assistance from our Federal Government in improving 


general trade customs and practices could hardly be more general. 


Yours, truly, 
FRED J. HINGHAM, Chairman, 
Vice President Federal Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH]. 


[Mr. SMITH of Minnesota addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time 
remains to this side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FOWLER). 
from Pennsylvania has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOORE, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, in the limited time allotted to 
me it is not my purpose to detain the House by entering into a 
detail discussion of this bill. 

I believe it enough to say. that the proposed bill provides 
for the standardization of grain for a uniform application of 
Government standards in determining the real grade of grain 
for which standards have been established and promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to fix, establish, and promulgate standards of 
quality and condition of corn, wheat, rye, oats, and other grains. 
The Secretary of Agriculture may issue license to a person com- 
petent to inspect and grade grain; that such license may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary, be suspended or revoked whenever 
the Secretary is satisfied that the licensed inspector has failed 
to grade grain correctly in aecordance with the official ‘standard 
or has violated any provision of this act or if the license has 
been used for any improper purpose whatsoever; also that no 
person shall certify that any grain which has been inspected or 
graded by him is one of the official grades unless he holds an 
unsuspended and unrevoked license issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture authorizing him to inspect and grade grain for 
interstate and foreign commerce. Whenever standards shall 
have been fixed, established, and promulgated no person there- 
after shall ship or deliver for shipment, sell or offer for sale, 
in interstate and foreign commerce any such grain by grade 
unless the grade by which it is sold or offered for sale be one 
of the grades fixed therefor and the grain shall have been 
inspected and graded by an inspector licensed under this act 
and the grade conformed to the standard fixed for the specific 
grade. ` j i „ ELOR $ 

The practice of selling by sample; by type, or under name, 
description, or designation, may be continued, provided such 
name, description, or designation is not false or misleading. 
It provides further that whenever standardized grain has been 
inspected and a dispute arises as to whether the grain de- 
termined by such inspector of any such grain in fact conforms 
to the standards any interested party may appeal the question 
to the Secretary of Agriculture; if so, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to cause investigatioin to be made and to 
determine the true grade thereof, to charge and collect a reason- 
able fee In amounts to be fixed by him. In the absence of pri- 
vate agreement the appeal from such inspector to the Secre- 
tary shall be taken at the initial point and before the identity 
of the grade has been lost. The findings of the Secretary shall 
be accepted in the courts as prima facie evidence of the true 
grade. It also authorizes the Secretary to cause examination 
to be made of any grain for which standards have been estab- 
lished, which has been certified, or which has been sold or 
offered for sale In interstate and foreign commerce under any 
name, description, or designation, he may publish his findings. 
Heavy penalties are to be imposed for violation of the pro- 
visions of the act. The bill carries an appropriation of $375,000 
to enable the Secretary to carry into effect the provisions of it. 

As has been stated, the bill does not provide for Federal in- 
spection and grading at first hand. It does provide for Federal 
supervision of the grading and final determination of the grade 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which, in fact, amounts to Fed- 


The gentleman 


eral inspection in the end. That is, if in case the inspection 
and grading by the licensed inspector is not satisfactory ‘and 
an appeal is taken, the only difference then is that under the 
proposed bill the grain will in the first instance be inspected 
by inspectors authorized by the States, exchanges, or munici- 
palities and licensed by the Federal Government, and if said 
inspection is not satisfactory either party interested may appeal 
and procure Federa] inspection and determination, while with 
Federal inspection the grain would be inspected by a Federal 
inspector at first hand; but in case where an appeal is taken 
under either system the final inspection will be by one and the 
same, hence in the end, if an appeal is taken, we will have 
Federal inspection under either system. 

The contention is that at present the inspectors are controlled 
and under the influence of the exchanges and interested parties 
employing them and therefore Congress should provide for 
Federal inspection and thus remoye the inspectors from the 
influences surrounding them, such as the operators of ex- 
changes, State politics, and interested parties who control their 
appointment. Undoubtedly inspectors are inuflenced and great 
injustice has been done to the shipper and buyer in inspecting 
and grading grain below its real grade when coming in and 
grading it above its real grade when going out for the benefit 
of the operators, manipulators, and jugglers of grading on the 
various exchanges; but when the inspector and those interested 
are made to understand that unless they do the right thing, 
that unless they grade grain correctly, appeals will be taken, 
fraud will be disclosed, licenses will be suspended and 
revoked, and publicity given to every evil practice of the kind. 
That, I believe, will have a powerful influence over the in- 
spectors, States, exchanges, and those interested in maintaining 
the grain business at their market, and if the law is enforced 
and taken advantage of, no market can continue the evil prac- 
tice of incorrect grading. If it does, it is sure to lose its busi- 
ness. If so, it will be up to every State and market to main- 
tain an honest inspection and grading of grain or lose its grain 
business. Certainly no board of trade or market can afford to 
have numerous appeals taken and reversed, licenses suspended, 
and such facts published to the world. Under the bill, as a 
business proposition it will be to their interest to give a square 
deal. Be that as it may, whatever course they may pursue, the 
farmer, the miller, the brewer, the shipper, and the buyer are 
protected in their right to an appeal and thus have the true 
grade determined. Why this legislation? The answer is sim- 
ply to do away with the present fraudulent practice in grading 
of grain, to protect the farmers, the elevator men, the millers, 
the brewers, the shippers, and the buyers against fraud, decep- 
tion, to insure an honest grading, to do away with the manipu- 
lations of grades, and insure a square deal. 

The farmer has long suffered from the fraudulent practice; 
his grain ali these years has been undergraded. We find that 
his grain when it reaches the market is graded below its true 
grade, and, as the grade determines the price on grain, he re- 
ceives a lower price as a result. Take, for instance. barley: If 
you would turn to the hearings, you will find Mr. Stuher’s tes- 
timony. Mr. Stuher is a crop specialist and a barley expert, 
with many years’ experience as a shipper and as an operator 
on the board of trade. His statement is that— 

is something absolutely wrong with the present system — 
akon and ation of cree : : Ce 

He cites one case where the farmer sold his barley at Wahpe- 
ton, N. Dak. His barley was graded No. 2 feed barley, subject 
to 2 pounds dockage, and sold at Wahpeton at 40 cents a bushel. 
The barley was shipped to Minneapolis—commission, freight, 
weighing, and inspection charges, 7} cents. The barley sold at 
Minneapolis at 58 cents, not by grade but by sample, with a 
No. 2 feed barley certificate stain on it, even grading and 
certifying it as feed barley, when in fact it should have been 
certified as malting barley. Mr. Stuher’s statement is that— 


the 
under 
country 


peciy 


Thus the farmer is deceived and defrauded of the difference 
in value of No. 2 feed barley and malting barley, which gener- 
ally runs from 5 to 15 cents a bushel. Mr. Stuher stated to the 
committee that he collected and sent 30 or 40 samples of barley, 
all graded at Minneapolis as feed barley, to Pabst Brewing Co., 
to have them analyzed, and that every one of them, according 
to the analytical report, showed them to be malting barley. In 
other words, 30 or 40 samples, representing that many carloads, 
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graded feed barley at the initial point and graded malting bar- 
jey at the analysis, such being the general practice. Has not 
the farmer a right to ask for relief? 

How about the miller, the brewer, and the buyer? Under 
the present system of grading, grain coming in is graded low in 
order to defraud the farmer and the shipper; in going out it 
is graded high in order to defraud the miller and the buyer. 
The operator gets the farmer and the shipper coming and the 
miller, the brewer, and buyer going. A number of years ago a 
bankers’ association of North Dakota investigated the inspection 
and grading of grain in the Northwest. In going over the rec- 
ords of the grain-inspection department of Minnesota it found 
that a single terminal elevator in a period of three months had 
advanced the grade on 435,618 bushels of wheat. Out of its 
total receipt of 890,245 bushels, evidently nearly one-half of the 
grain handled was either undergraded coming in or graded too 
high going out. The records showed that 59,742 bushels had 
been graded rejected, 16,021 no grade, 201,267 as No. 4, and not 
a bushel graded such going out. All were converted into higher 
grades, every bushel of it going out as 1, 2, and 3 northern. 
According to the report only 513,213 bushels was graded Nos. 
1, 2, and 3 coming in, and 890,245 bushels graded Nos. 1, 2, and 
8 going out. It is clear that the manipulation of grading was 
for some purpose and that whatever the elevator operator 
gained must have been some one’s loss, and of course came out 
of either the shipper or the buyer, and in the end largely, if 
not all, out of the producer. The shipper and buyer often lose, 
but most of the time they can protect themselves against losses 
by fixing prices accordingly. If malting barley, when graded 
as such, is worth 50 cents and its selling price is reduced to 40 
cents by reason of false grading, necessarily he pays that much 
less. If the brewer and the miller buy grain graded higher 
than its true grade, they have something to say in fixing the 
price and fix the price according to its real value. With the pro- 
ducer it is quite different. If the price of grain is lowered by 
reason of manipulation of grade, he is helpless. He simply has 
to take what he gets. So, while the manipulation of grades is 
greatly to the disadvantage of the shipper and buyer, the in- 
justice and loss falls most heavily on the producer. 

How about selling and buying for future delivery? We have 
the testimony of Mr. Stuher, who sold 100,000 bushels of oats 
by sample for January delivery. He bought 100,000 bushels of 
standard oats which, by a purifying process, was to be made 
into fancy oats. He was buying the standard oats against 
what he had sold, and of course needed the quality of oats 
contracted for, namely, the standard oats. On December 2, 
100,000 bushels of oats were tendered under certificate as stand- 
ard oats. He had 10 or 20 cars of the oats tendered as stand- 
ard inspected by a board of trade private inspector, who graded 
them as No. 4 white oats. He complained and took the mat- 
ter up with the appeals commission. It passed on the oats as 
if standard oats. He served notice that he would take the oats 
under protest; that he would bring it into court and expose 
the rotten system. He was then told that the oats would be 
passed as standard in the East; but that did not help matters 
out, as he had bought oats to be made into fancy, and No. 4 
oats could not be improved upon in grade to that extent and 
did not answer his purpose. What next? The firm financing 
him came to the rescue of the exchange by serving notice upon 
Stuher to stop; if not, it would break up the Chicago Board 
of Trade. If he did not stop they would stop financing him. 
Of course he stopped, as there was nothing else for him to do. 
Others testified before the committee, and all to the fact that 
grading and certification of grain has become so unreliable and 
false that millers and buyers of grain no longer do or care to 
accept of grain on contracts certified by the terminal elevators; 
that they are compelled to sell their hedges for anything they 
ean get and buy grain elsewhere for their use. Their experi- 
ence has been the same as that of Mr. Stuher; that their 
hedges are worthless except as an insurance, and as an insur- 
ance they have become very expensive by reason of the manipu- 
lation of grades. 

It would seem that the statement made by those experienced, 
practical, and well-informed men who appeared before the com- 
mittee—recorded in 588 pages of printed hearings before the 
House committee and 260 pages before the Senate committee— 
would be sufficient to convince anybody that there is something 
radically wrong somewhere. I believe that anyone who will 
investigate will agree that there is absolutely something wrong 
with the present system of grading grain, and that there is a 
pressing demand and just cause for the proposed legislation; 
that the farmers and shippers have sustained heavy losses by 
reason.of this unfair grading and manipulation of grades; that 


our foreign trade in grain has suffered; that our markets have 


been demoralized by the incorrect grading; that it is due the 
farmer and shipper that Congress should prevent further 
wrongdoing through this incorrect and unjust grading system; 
and that it should protect him against fraud and further de- 
moralization of his markets. = 

The bill comes to you backed up by the unanimous report of 
the committee, by representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, by representatives of legislative committees of the 
Grain Dealers’ Mutual Association of Elevator Companies, and 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association, who appeared before the 
committee and advocated the passage of the bill; by publishers, 
millers, and representatives of the boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, and grain exchanges of Chicago, Louisville, Ky., 
Buffalo, Indianapolis, Peoria, Minneapolis, Duluth, Toledo, 
Omaha, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Baltimore, 
and others who appeared before the committee; representatives 
of the Warehouse Commission of Missouri; and Illinois State 
Public Utility Commission testified before the committee in 
favor of the bill. Mr. Stuher, specialist and barley expert, 
speaking, I believe, for the brewers, indorsed it; in fact every- 
body expressed themselves in favor of the bill, except, as has 
been stated, a few exporters. 

It would seem that in this Congress, its Members professing 
so much interest in the farmer and so much concern about his 
welfare, a Congress so enthusiastic in its laudation for the 
farmer, coupling this with the unceasing flow of eloquence 
recorded in several hundred pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
all indicating a desire to help the farmer in every way possible, 
and with the promises in the platforms of all parties so loudly 
proclaimed from the stump, I take it that there will be no 
difficulty in passing this meritorious bill which means so much 
to the farmer and shipper. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman from Iowa tell the House 
whether he holds the same opinion—he being the ranking Re- 
publican on the committee—that is held by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Moss], that this act will not apply to Canadian 
grain in bond intended for export? 

Mr, HAUGEN. In my opinion it does not apply to grain 
shipped in bond from Canada for export. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman for that statement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But it applies to grain entering into inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Are you in favor of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am in favor of the bill; yes. 

In availing myself of the privilege granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, in order that the Recor may show the 
existing conditions I offer extracts from the report as printed 
in Senate Document No. 116, page 17: 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION BY NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION MADE 
NOVEMBER 23, 1906. 


To Members North Dakota Bankers’ Association: 


Your committee appointed to investigate the subject of grain in- 
spection and grading, as affecting the interests of North Dakota ship- 
pers, met according to arrangement at Superior, Wis., on the morning 
of September 27, and, after a preliminary discussion as to the scope 
of the investigation, proceeded to visit some of the terminal elevators 
in order to familiarize themselves with the methods of handling grain 
as it comes from the shipper. We found that grain is inspected, graded, 
and the dockage fixed by the State inspector under the rules of the 
Minnesota grain inspection board. The grain is then ordered into one 
of the terminal elevators and after being unloaded is elevated to the 
top of the elevator where it is weighed. During the process of elevat- 
ing all grain is subjected to a suction draft in order to keep the build- 
72 free from dust (7). This is an injustice to the shipper, as, in our 
judgment, all n should be weighed immediately upon being unloaded 
and nothing should be taken from it before it is weighed. The amount 
of light grain and dirt taken out under the present method simply 
depends upon the force of the suction draft. 

re obtained a statement showing the grain of various grades shipped 
in and shipped out from one of the larger elevators during a period of 
three months, 
* 


We find that eastern millers want the grain as it comes from the 
farmer, and it is an injustice to the shipper and to the miller to prevent 
this, as is now done. The . must accept the inspection, rules, 
and customs which have been forced upon him by the werful com- 
bination of elevator and rallway interests, and the miller must take 
the grain that is offered him by the “ grain trust,” so called, and not 
in the condition as to mixing that he wants it. 

In examining the report, above referred to, of grain received and 
grain shipped out of the terminal elevator we were able to get a 
report from, we found that during the three months covered the report 
showed the following grain received and shipped out: 


RECEIPTS. Bushels. 


890, 245. 10 
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SHIPPED OUT. Bushels. 
No. 1 northern „ TT 
No. 2 northern . Oly 4 ORO 
NQ, ———ů—— FFF 
„ CR UB BERS SES SENET UAE ie BRAS et None. 
INO ao : ——:.: L None. 
PERS — . — — 8 None. 
877, 512. 00 
on hand, estimated. 12, 738. 10 
890, 245. 10 

° - * 0 s * * 
What an eloquent story is told by the above figures. The fact that 


nearly 100,000 bushels more of No. 1 northern, the highest grade taken 
in, was shipped out than was received speaks so loud against the 
present system and rules of inspection that it is simply 5 to 
155 on down the line and call your attention to the fact that nothing 
ower than No. 3 wheat was shipped out. 

The profit in mixing the receipts of this elevator for the three months, 
as shown by their report, was $83,720.69. In order to arrive at the 


probable profits of the terminal elevators there should be added to the 
above the amount realized from the screenings, the cha for handling 
‘the grain, and the proceeds of the sale of wheat and other grain taken 


from the 3 for we found that all $ ngs are carefully 
cleaned over and all good grain taken out, and that the good 

taken from the screenings is shipped out as screenings in order to 
avoid inspection and appearing in the amount of grain ship d out of 
the j We are of the opinion that grain hospitals, either inde- 
pendent or in connection with terminal elevators, should be established, 
where shippers could have “ off-grade” grain cleaned or scoured at a 
reasonable cost before it is offered for sale, the shipper to pay this 
expense and receive the benefit resulting from such treatment of his 
grain needing treatment in a hospital elevator. We also favor the 
amending of existing laws governing the handling of grain a ee 
‘elevators so as to ow no more grain of a given grade to shipped 


ards, 
com- 


compared with the apparent combination of the railroad and elevator 


san ints to be in- 
spected under Minnesota inspection rules. 

established under Wisconsin in 
law provides that the ——.— an 
of three members—one m Wisconsin, one from New York, and one 
from North Dakota. Under this law the shipper in this State has a 
representative on the board, and the influence of this representative 
3 be ott great benefit to our shippers if his duties are conscientiously 
‘perform 

This board appoints all inspectors and weighers and can see to it that 
inspection and watay is honestly and properly done. Our shippers 
were undoubtedly greatly benefited during the time the Wisconsin in- 
spection was in force, but by the apparent combined efforts of the Inter- 
ests above named this Wisconsin inspection is inoperative and all grain 
received at the head of the Lakes must be inspected by Minnesota in- 
wspectors under Minnesota rules. 

The story of how the Wisconsin law was made absolutely inoperative 
is an interesting one. The Duluth Board of Trade made a rule that no 
member of the Duluth Board of Trade could hold membership in a 
similar organization within a hundred miles of Duluth. This was done 


JANUARY 4, 
to compel all men doing business at the head of the Lakes to con- 
fine thelr business to Duluth. Then all terminal elevators located in 


Superior suddenly were closed as public elevators and became private 
elevators, operated by individuals holding leases. As private elevators, 
were able to di inate in the business offered 


our committee attempted have a hearing with the Duluth Board 
of Trade and met with some of the officers rae members of that board 
for this purpose, 

* oe * + 2 * . 


material benefit to the grain growers of the State and will be a 


Your committee is of the opinion that the reforms outlined will be of 

step- 

ing-stone to a better system of inspection, viz 
+ Federal b as 


inspection, which would do away entirely with the many 
conflicting inspections established in the various States. 
Respe Hy submitted, 


Joun L. CASHEL, 

GEORGE M. YOUNG, 

F. W. CATHRO, 

M. F. Murpry, 

W. C. MACFADDEN, 

Committee. 
Also, page 231, hearings before the Senate committee in 1908, 

a report from the chief inspector of the grain and warehouse 
commission of the State of Minnesota, which show the receipts 
ae shipments for the year ending August 31, 1901, to be as 
ollows: 


It will be observed that for the year 1902 about 5,000,000 bush - 
els of the No. 2 northern was converted into No. 1, and that of the 
19,693,454 bushels graded No. 2, 7,035,183 bushels No. 3 northern, 
892,241 bushels were rejected, and 2,561,595 bushels, no grade; 
when coming in very little of it shipped out as such, the major 
portion of the lower grade going out at a high grade. The state- 
ment and reports tell the story. Comments seem unnecessary. 

Another table, taken from the records of the weighing depart- 
ment of the State of Minnesota, shows the amount of each 
grade weighed in at, and the amount weighed out of, the elevator 
at Duluth during the years 1902, 1903, and 1904—found on page 
207, Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, April 4, 1908. 

The table is as follows: 


Wheat. 
[From annual reports Minnesota chief grain inspector for years named, Duluth weighing department. 


1,746,712 
23, 606, 721 
7,638, 201 
297,794 


The following is a letter written by Robert A. Patterson, 
chairman of the European international committee on American 
grain certificates. He is an English miller and also president of 
the Corn Exchange of Great Britain and continental Europe. 
It is dated the 15th of February, 1908, and written from London 
to the President. It reads: 


LONDON CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, 28 Sr. MARY AXE, 
London, E. O., February 15, 1908. 
Mn. PRESIDENT: I am instructed by the European international com- 
mittee on American grain certificates to communicate to you the fol- 
Jowing facts: 
There has been for some yea: 


that whatever may be its epa Tor the 3 00 
buyers the confidence and peo w 

e only guaranty for reliable quality and 
change for buyer's money is a paper certificate. For- 


1 in buying from the United States of America were able, 
as 7 still are in their dealings in with other exporting coun- 
tries, to recover from shippers any mage they sustained owing to 
defects in quality or condition; but since the introduction of the cer- 


indeed until comparativel, 


serlous abuses arose, and sting 


more rocny 
the standa 


pro themselves against errors, or worse, 
of recent years. The result is that American 


should be summoned b. r: 

the best measures to adopt in order to rem 

system of dealing in grain from the United 
The conference was held in Londo 


resented as 
1 and Scandinavia, 1), 
American 


of which I have 
cipal grain asso- 


rew up 
), which was submitted to the p 

ciations of the United States of America, but which, I regret to say, 
did not only prove unacceptable to the erican — ae but even 
failed to draw any counter proposals from them. Ind the way in 
which this subject has been treated by some of the leading grain asso- 
ciations, there would almost seem to indicate that there is no desire to 
recognize the undoubted fact that serious faults have arisen or that 
there is any need to amend a system which is responsible for abuses 
of which European — ai universally complain. 

Traders here generally recognize that a reliable system of inspection 
and certificating ee s many advantages, but that to be thoroughly 
reliable it must depend not only upon the expert knowledge, integrity, 
and independence of the inspection officials, but that the rules for grad- 
ing by which these officials are bound must be uniform, applying equally 
to every port, and should be 3 known not only the various 
American but also in the 8 uropean grain centers, and that 
wherever possible from time to ie type samples should be sent to our 
leading grain associations. 

This is the system adopted by the agricultural department of His 
Majesty's Government in the Dominion of Canada, and has hitherto 
proved generally 8 x 

My co observed with great satisfaction your reference to this 
important matter in your last presidential message, and that there Is 

ore a Senate and House of Representatives at the present time a 
bill embodying some of the above suggestions. While they would, of 
course, have preferred to get their own suggestions acce by Ameri- 
ean traders, they wish to be permitted to offer you their sincere con- 
bere and thanks for the steps you are taking to remedy an un- 

loubted evil, and to assure you of the warm support of the ropean 
grain trade in your efforts. 

I have the honor to be, your most humble and obedient servant, 

ROBERT A. PATTERSON, 
Chairman European International Committee 
on American Grain Certificates, 
The PRESIDENT, 


White House, United States of America, 
Washington, U. S. A. 


In a letter to Senator McCumser, under date of February 15, 
1908, he stated: 


I believe that great efforts are being made to persuade your Senators 
and House of Representatives that the proposed change is not only un- 
necessary but not generally desired, but I can assure you that unless 
— 25 such change is made, and that shortly, your export trade will suf- 

er severely, 

European buyers have lost confidence in the reliability of United 
States certificates, and American grain consequently suffers in price, 
buyers giving a preference whenever possible to other grain, and onl 
buying yours when compelled to do so, or at a reduction in price suf 
cient, in their opinion, to compensate them for risks they run in buy- 

certificate final. 


Another letter from Holland and one from our consul at 
Marseille, which is also a very strong letter. The Holland let- 
ter reads as follows: 

P. J. MCCUMBER, Esg., 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

During the last Berlin grain conference, held January 29 and 30 of 
this year by delegates of the German, Holland, and Scandinavian grain 
trade, the McCumber bill and the other bills of similar character in- 
troduced into Congress were one of the chief subjects on the program. 

The question of American grain inspection has been a very important 
one these latter years, and its payee been a subject of the conference 
program induces us to assure you of the sympathy that the proposed 
ae in the inspection system has among the members of this asso- 

ation, 

During many years already the American grain - inspectlon certificates 
have been very, unsatintactory, and immense losses were caused to 


the honor to ap 


the buyers on this side by the careless inspection of American grain 
ship; for export. It has been said by American opponents of the 
bills mentioned above that the fixing 


8 on better and higher 
standards would injure the export e, and that the Euro 
buyers will not buy anything but the grades which have always 
anes and to which mey are accustomed. 

e want to energeticall 
or may be oped when 
introduced. - 


ears, s article, certified 
No. 2 mixed, 1 mixed, etc., and still showing 30 to 90 per cent 
damage on arrival, caused a loss greater than the small gain made on 
many shipments together. They preferred to buy from Argentina, 
Russia, and the Danube. A better inspection, however, and certif- 
eates which give sufficient guaranty that the de has really been. 
given in accordance with the grain's quality and condition will induce 
these firms to take up the import of American corn again. 

We don’t object to the export of inferior grain, but to the fact that 
the grades are not given according to the condition of the grain, so 
that the certificates are entirely unreliable. Perhaps some buyers on 
this side want the inferior grain, but those who deal in the better 
qualities want to be sure that when they pay a better price for the 
higher grade the certificate gives them the rf to get this A 1 75 
Up till now this has not been the case, and it is quite evident ta 
more satisfactory inspection will be of great benefit to the trade. 

As soon as grades all over the United States are uniform, and as 
soon as certificates of ei ot ape will be reliable, the import of 
American grain will certainly increase again after the sharp decline 
which it has experienced. 


Uniform Government Inspection will bring a higher standard of 
export n, induce the European importer to buy American grain 
more 4 85 again, nei e uently . — ripe Leeper 
expo! e cost o. onest competitor. It will grea urifty 
the say ri aoe — an end to an unbearable situation. fi 

' HET COMITÉ VAN GRAANHANDELAREN TE ROTTE 

(ROTTERDAM CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION.) 
A. COANEST, President. 

H. VON RANDERYTH, Secretary. 


ROTTERDAM, February 20, 1908. 


The letter from the United States consul at Marseille is in 
part as follows: 


RDAM, 


GRAIN-INSPECTION METHODS, 


the system ünder which 

pa created.” 5 the great cereal-exporting business 
There po r knowledge in the United States in regard to 

the fact that wheat, corn, grease, and similar products of American 

origin are not now sold abroad by sample, but by n grade, 

The European buyer knows n of the * — whatever 

before it reaches his 


t who has sold him the article, but by the 
ctor of a board of trade or other valent body at the 
e 8 for the goods before receives them, and 
the exporter in United States delivers to him a certificate of 
native but espero 5 Grafts.” The ba — pr lutely final 15 — 
25 e n is abso! u 
the production to him of this certificate ofthe tion. z 1010 
though no two ports in the United Sta may absolutely agree 
as to the descriptive terms to be applied to a given grade of wheat, 
although previous shipments may have been of obviously different 
quality. if the certificate delivered conforms to the grade ordered, the 
buyer must accept delivery. These are “American conditions.” The 
fact that for many years we have exported nearly all our surplus 
agricultural e mi under these conditions speaks well for ‘Americas 
business methods. and the fact that these methods are generally 
agi JBL is of advantage to the people of the United States. 

Of late years the murmurs inst this system have been {ncreas- 
ing in Europe, and whereas a short time ago they took the form of 
isolated 3 6 7 5 complaints that goods did not always conform to 
the certified grade they now take the form of organized protests. I 
have before me not merely private Need “acm running through 
a number of years, but the recent p ings of the London Corn 
Trade ion and the p ngs of a delegate conference held 
on December 12 at the Berlin Bourse, the general tenor of which is 
that foreign importers are vexed with prevailing conditions in the 
United States and are determined to force an improvement. 
two e a great many harsh things were said in 
American certificates, and specific instances of 5 were men- 
tion which I need not now repeat. The vital point which it will be 
well to separate from so much context is this: 

“ Mr. FRIEDBERG (Hamburg). It is perfectly clear that if an American 
5 certifies we have no right to doubt, or if we do we are asked 
$ y do you go on buying?’ may assure this meeting that a good 
a. of us are not going on buying. We have none of t trouble in- 
South America. For the general trade I think that there are respectable 
people enough in America, and I am wondering why they do not stop 
the glaring abuses that are complained of.” 


It was the fact that not many years ago the vast bulk of our grain 
exportations went forward from New York, and that every — — w 
ing the 


ard mampus of cereals were sent out to Buropean buyers 
seal of the New York commercial bodies which issued certificates of in- 
spection. Under such circumstances, when Eu 


n buyers received a 
certificate from New York statin ‘4 


that a certain cargo afloat was of 
x quality, they could refer to their sample of this X grain, and there 
was at least a moral guaranty that sample and cargo would be alike. 
The practice of sending out standard samples is no 4 — followed, 
while l Is being shipped under certificates of inspection from Duluth, 
New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, and probably elsewhere. 
In each port or place a commercial organiza 
issue certificates of grade, and yet no 
upon the text of the terms which they use to describe the standard 
grades, let alone upon the grain itself, Nor is this all. I quote from the 
printed rules of a great board of trade: 

“The committee on grain shall have full power and authority to 
establish grades of grains and to alter and amend the same as may be 
deemed necessary or expedient.” 

This instability is naturally one of the conditions of American busi- 
ness that is least acceptable to foreign importers, and what with 
rivalry between ports for export business it has created not only bitter 
feeling abroad but definite differences in the prices at which grain of 
the same nominal grade is offered for sale at the different ports of es 
ment. There are Mowe! ports“ and“ ports,” and sometimes t 
“easy ports” are penalized, as thus explained in a recent letter from 
an importer to an officer of an American commercial organization : 

“As you know, at present exporters have great difficulty selling on 
certificates, but were quality is reasonably assured they are willing to 
pay a premium over lower in ons. Newport News and Norfolk were 
excluded on the London and Liverpool contracts because of last year’s 
No. 2 corn shipments, while, as you know, your inspection maintained 
a premium all last season over the Atlantic. 

No wheat importers desire to pay a e here, or to exact a 

alty there, based upon their appr tion of inspection methods. 
Wheat will fix its own price readily enough, and what the importer 
wishes to know, and has a right to know with as much certainty as at- 
taches to any human transaction, is that No. 1 white winter wheat. for 
example, is che same kind of grain, whether it be inspected at Duluth or 
New Oricans. The importer insists that if the American Government, 
commercial bodies, and individual exporters have not agreed upon the 
qualifications of various grains necessary that they may receive specific 
gradings, it is the result of their own negligence, very possibly encour- 


tion assumes the right to 
o ports or places have agreed 


in certain quarters by those who profit by this unsatisfactory state 
0 The rem t is so easy of application and the demand for its 


application is so entirely reasonable that to the importer protracted 
resistance is incomprehensible. The proper remedy may be applied 
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either by our Government or by the cooperation of our trade bodies. 


The ser mg int of the reform would be, naturally, the establishment 
of standard -descriptions by law. This done, if the Government were 
charged with the issuance of inspection certificates, the service would 
be removed from local influences, and our so-called official certificates 
would be rehabilitated. If this very rational proposition be objected 
to, the surest means of effectively combating: it would be the holding 
of a conference of American grain-inspecting bodies for the adoption 
of grain standards and for the adoption of ways and means of draw- 
ing standard samples, to be deposited in American consulates at great 
European ports or to be issued upon demand to importers, and to pro- 
vide for a board of inspectors, the members thereof to be transferred 
at intervals and liberated from every form of local pressure. 
ROBERT P. SKINNER, 
Consul General, 

MARSEILLE, December 8, 1906. 

Also, in order that the Recorp may show how the manipulation 
of grades affect our foreign markets, I will include correspond- 
ence printed in Senate Document No. 116 and hearings before 
the Senate committee: 

Mr. Tedford, State grain inspector of Kansas, testified that the stand- 
ard of grades going out of elevators was the minimum or lowest char- 
acter of grade, while others testified that of the grain as it went into 
elevator the lowest grade in the car was the standard. 


On pages 788, 789, Mr. Bevan testified as to the custom of “ car plug- 
ging,” and gave instances of where from 150 to cars were 80 
plu | and described the plugging system as follows: 


“Q. What is the practice of plugging cars?” 

Mr. Bevan answered: 

It is putting a poor grade on the bottom and covering it with good 
stuff, so the inspector can not get at It. They have what is called 
FA 7 Ne push vo ay car, If it does not go deep enough, he does not 

now the rs s there.“ 

On page 790 Mr. Forsaith testified to his knowledge of the plugging 
of wheat going to public elevators, as follows: 

“They would run up tailings, bin-burned wheat, stumpy wheat—all 
inferior grades of wheat they had In the house—in one spot and run 
contract wheat in the others. They would get a string of cars in and 
give me the capacities and tell me how much to drop, as they call it, 
of the ‘dope.’ I would drop it, and when I got that dropped I would 
drop contract on top of it.” 


GRAIN-TRADE COMPLAINTS AS REPORTED BY AMERICAN CONSULS, AND CON- 
SEQUENT LOSS TO AMERICAN PRODUCER. À 


Consul Thomas R. Wallace, in a report from Crefeld, says that th 

ain dealers in northern and western Eu have been holding meet- 

2 „ the principal purpose of which seems to be to take united action 
wit ard to a change in the rules and methods of transacting busi- 
ness with the United States 2 and to correct abuses now ex- 
ting in the same. e consul continues: 
z “The grain trade from the United States with this district has been 
declining for some time, and if such dissatisfaction becomes general 
throughout Europe the losses to the people of America In this important 
branch of their export trade will be enormous. To gain some Idea of 
the causes of the complaints regarding the grain exported from the 
United States I have made personal inquiry among the millers and 
dealers in these products, and am told that the conditions complained of 
here are the same all over Europe. 

“The dealers say they have suffered excessive losses through the pur- 
chase of grain from America by its not grading up to the standard given 
in the inspector's certificate in kind, quality, or condition when ved. 
Wheat sold as good winter wheat and so certified to by the inspector, 
is very often found to be new wheat mixed with old and often wormy 
wheat. Grain often arrives in very bad condition, Wheat purchased as 
new is found weevilly—vyery good wheat with badly damaged grain 
mixed with it. 

“They say, further, that the American shippers well know these facts, 
but of late years refuse to take these precautions, and because of the 
rule that the inspector's certificate is al the purchaser is compelled 
to suffer the loss arisi from this negligence of the shipper. If the 

urchaser presents a claim for loss caused by gr 
Kition, or of inferior quality from that certified to by the inspector, he 
receives no satisfaction from the shipper. 


“ UNITED STATES ALONE TO BLAME, 


“J am informed that such conditions have become worse; that the 
purchaser here does not receive what he buys, and that no reliance 
can be placed on tho inspector's certificate. The result is the miller 
has ceased to buy American in for his mill and the farmer for his 
stock. It is further said that grain received from South America, 
Russia, or Roumania arrives in good condition, that received from the 


nited States alone being bad. 

* “A general meeting * those engaged in the grain trade was held in 
1905 by representatives from Holland and Germany. mee was 
held in London in November last, in which Sree representatives 
from Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, and England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and still another meeting was held on December 
12 at Berlin. At all of these assemblies the 1 topic for discus- 
sion was methods to correct the alleged abuses in the grain trade with 
the United States. 

“ COERCIVE MEASURES THREATENED, 


“The dealers having radical or extreme views do not believe that an 
amicable settlement of the matter can be made with the shippers unless 
coercive measures are used, and this is one of the reasons of the in- 
ternational character of these assemblies. It is said by them that some 
of the same conditions prevailed in the in trade with Russia some 
time ago. ‘The Russian dealers were invited to Berlin to a conference, 
but treated the action with indifference, whereupon the German dealers 
ranog to buy -any Russian grain, and in a short time Russia asked for 
a meeting, 

The Lerlousness of this movement, threatening the loss of trade in 
this important branch of American exports, should not be underestt- 
mated. It is general in its character and covers the countries buying 
about all of the surplus crops of the United States. 

“The unanimity of sentiment ressed at these meetings indicates 
there must be cause for complaint, and as representatives of nearly 
all the nations of Europe are taking part in these assemblies and the 
meetings have me international in character, it is time the Ameri- 
can . le, who are interested in this great and important branch of 
the Nation's industries and commerce, should take some action to pre- 
serve it from further losses,” 


ain received in bad con- 


FRANCE, 
FAULTY AMERICAN GRAIN-INSPECTION METHODS. 


Consul General Robert P. Skinner, of Marseille, thinks it is highly de- 
sirable that certain facts in regard to American grain-selling methods 
be given immediate and wide circulation, and that something be done 
either by action of 9 or by the concerted action of American 
commercial bodies to orm or, rather, standardize the system under 
wues the great cereal-exporting business has been created. Mr. Skinner 

“There is little popular knowledge in the United States in regard to the 
fact that wheat, corn, grease, and similar products of American origin 
are not now sold abroad by sample, but by nominal grade. The European 
buyer knows 8 of the merchandise whatever before it reaches 
his possession. He 2 and resells various classes of merchandise 
the quality or grade of which is certified to him, not by the merchant 
who has sold him the article, but by the official Inspector of a board 
of trade or other equivalent body at the rt of shipment. He pays 
for the 8 before he receives them, and when the exporter in the 
United States delivers to him a certificate of inspection, declaring the 

Sear soe 1 2 sb grade, ne ae zo 9 but to honor the 
S sa ute nal upon the 
this certificate of inspection. 7 1 3 


“STRENUOUS OBJECTIONS, 


n or late years the murmurs against this system have been increasing 
in Europe, and whereas a short time o they took the form of iso- 
lated private complaints that goods did not always conform to the 
certified grade, they now take the form of organized protests. I have 
before me not merely private correspondence running through a num- 
ber of years, but the recent proceedings of the London Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation and the proceedings of a delegate conference held on December 
12 at the Berlin Bourse, the general tenor of which Is that foreign 
* are vexed with prevailing conditions in the United States 
and are determined to force an improvement. At these two conferences 
a mreet meny harsh tonga were said in regard to American certificates 
and specific Instances of irregularities were mentioned. The vital point, 
which it will be well to separate from so much context, is this: 

Mr. Friedberg (Hamburg) stated: It is 8 clear that if an 
American inspector certifies we have no right to doubt, or if we do we 
are asked, Why do you go on buying?” I may assure this meeting 
that a good many of us are not going on buying. We have none 
of this trouble in South America. For the general trade I think that 
there are respectable people enough in America, and I am wondering 
why they do not ha y the glaring abuses that are complained of.’ 

This instability is naturally one of the conditions of American busi- 
ness that is least acceptable to foreign importers. and, what with rivalry 
between ports for export business, it has created not only bitter feeling 
abroad, but definite differences in the prices at which grain of the 
same nominal grade is offered for sale at the different ports of ship- 
ment. There are easy ports’ and ports,“ and sometimes the 

easy ports’ are penalized, as thus explained in a recent letter from an 
importer to an officer of an American commercial organization : 

As you know, at present importers have great difficulty selling 
on certificates, but where quality is reasonably assured they are willin 
to pay a premium over lower inspections. ewport News and Norfol 
were excluded on the London and peers contracts because of last 
rere (1905) No. 2 corn shipments, while, as you know, your inspec- 

on maintained a premium all last season over the Atlantic,” 


“ SIMPLE REMEDY PROPOSED. 


“The remedy sought is so easy of application and the demand for its 
application is so entirely reasonable that to the importer protracted 
resistance is incomprehensible. The proper remedy may be applied 
either by the American Government or by the cooperation of American 
trade bodies. The starting past of the reform would be, naturally, the 
establishment of standard descriptions by law. This done, if the Gov- 
ernment were charged with the issuance of inspection certificates the 
service would be removed from local influences and the so-called official 
American certificates would be rehabilitated. If this very rational 
proposition be objected to, the surest means of effectively combating it 
would be the holding of a conference of American grain. ins, fin 
bodies for the adoption of grain standards and for the adoption o 
ways and means of drawing standard samples, to be deposited in Ameri- 
can consulates at great European ports or to be issued upon demand to 
importers, and to provide for a board of inspectors, the members thereof 
to be transferred at intervals and liberated from every form of local 
pressure. 

Consul General Skinner, of Marseille, France, under date o 
10, TG iket ea 9 Abe 5 . 

In continuation of my report, dat ecember 18, 1906, I wi 
say that my attention had been called to a report presented ie 
Syndical Chamber of Grain and Flour, at Paris, by George Lefebvre, 
5 to the International Reunion, organized by the London Corn 
Trade Association. This report has been sent to me by a prominent 
Marseille miller, and I take it that it is a résumé of the sentiments of the 
trade in this city, which has not acted upon the subject as yet in an 
official manner, although at this port the great bulk of American hard- 
wheat exportations are received. The report of M. Lefebvre is quite 
long, and I translate merely the salient passages, as follows: 

“TI have the honor to render an account of my mission as your 
representative at the conference of November 8, organized by the London 
Corn Trade Association for the purpose of considering final certificates 
covering grain exportations from America. The conference was attended 
4 not less than 45 members, whose opinions were unanimons as to 
the necessity of Decne se the actual system. Some wished to ameliorate 
it and others to abolish it. Complaints were made of a detailed nature, 
which I have no need here to repeat, except as to two cases, which 
ore to = net forth. i 4 — 0 85 

“* Complaint was made in regard to the delivery of hard winter whe: 
No. 2, in which not cu the old and the new econ were mixed, wae i 
which there was to be found also a considerable quantity of seriously 
damaged wheat. From the American inspectors who delivered the cer- 
tificates, the only answer received was this:“ We consider our principal 
duty is to secure the consumption of our crop.” 

“* Corn certified as No, 2 or “sail grade ” (the quality capable of sup- 
porting a voyage in sailing ships) and which should have heen able to 
endure a long voyage, arrived in a completely bad condition after a 
rather short Sourner, The complaint made was met by the reply that 
“Tt is the fault of the buyers who purchase during the months when 
corn germinates.“ 

Seay ts) Montgomery; of Liverpool, s 


aking first, declared that the 
inspection service was badly establish 


in the United States; that the 


European buyer renouncing any right of appeal as to quality when an 
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inspector has delivered a certificate, thus constitutes the inspector an 
arbiter between the seller in America and the receiver in got 

„The abuses concerning which complaints arise from al pon of 
Europe prove that the buyers must come to an understanding, order 
to determine the methods peen this business should be handled be- 
tween America and the Old World. ‘This conference is probably the first 
effort along these lines between the interested countries. 

First of all, what is it that is called an “official” certificate of 
inspection as to quality? This is a very broad definition. There is not 
in the trade any definition of the word “ official,” and in consequence 
every certificate of an inspector who holds an official position must be 
accepted by the buyer,” ” 

CANADA. 

The following Associated Press dispatch is corroborated by the Agri- 
cultural Department: 

“GRASS SEED IS BEING DOPED WITH ADULTERATIONS FROM CANADA, 

“NVASHINGTON, February 13, 1907. 

“The Department of Agriculture has issued a circular relative to the 
investigation of the adulteration of orchard grass, bluegrass, clover, 
and alfalfa seed. The department gathered seed from all parts of the 
United States, buying in the open market, and of the seed examined 
about one-third was found adulterated. ‘The degrees of adulteration 
varied from 10 per cent to 75 per cent. The names of upward of a 
hundred firms which the department naps are selling adulterated 
seeds are printed in the circular. It is estimated that 700,000 ds 
of Canadian bluegrass seed are annually imported into the United 
States and mixed with Kentucky bluegrass and sold as the latter, 
A similar amount of trefoll is imported from England, mixed with 
alfalfa seeds, and sold at a corresponding advance, says the circular. 


SCOTLAND, 
AMERICAN FLOUR HURT BY MISBRANDING. 

Consul R. W. Austin, of Glasgow, writes that the friends of Ameri- 
can flour in tland are elated over the passage by Congress of the 
food and drugs act of June 80, 1906,” and are pred ting that with the 
enforcement of the law mentioned the American flour will regain its old- 
time reputation and be restored to the head of the list which it occupied 
in Great Britain prior to 1904. Mr. Austin continues: : 

At that time no flour—home or foreign—equaled the American 
article, which had grown in popular favor to such an extent that it had 
no real competitor. 

“The. American wheat crop of 1904 being short, enabled the conti- 
nental mills to introduce their flour into Scotland, many of them not 
hesita to use popular American labels. This scheme was worked 
successfully for some time, to the . of the American trade and the 
excellent reputation of its flour. Fina ly a vigorous protest under the 
British ‘ sale-of- s act’ was made, and this practice of the millers of 
the Continent discontinued. While this afforded relief, American flour 
is, and has been for-several years, seriously injured In Great Britain by 
its being misbranded or labeled before leaving America, and this unfair 
method, it is hoped, will be discontinued by an observance of the * food 
and drugs act.’ 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LI xTUIcUx.] f 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I voice the news and inter- 
ests of the largest grain-shipping port in America, namely, the 
city of Baltimore. The city of Baltimore can, through its sys- 
tem of modern elevators, handle something over 2,000,000 bush- 
els of grain a day. It is the nearest port on the Atlantic sea- 
board to the great grain-producing sections of the Middle West, 
and for that reason it is the channel through which passes a 
large amount of our grain shipped abroad. Those interested in 
the grain business of Baltimore have written me in opposition 
to this provision, and I have been urged by the chamber of 
commerce of our city to record my vote against it when it is 
brought before this House. Our city has established a reputa- 
tion throughout the country for grain inspection. and that in- 
spection is regarded by grain merchants and others in this 
country and throughout the world as being in every way ac- 
ceptable. I am told that the passage of this provision will be 
of no benefit to those affected by it, but, on the contrary, will 
work considerable harm. I therefore call the attention of this 
House to the views and attitude of those men of Baltimore who 
are versed and experienced in this business, and submit to this 
House that the apprehensions of these men and their views in 
this matter, which is one affecting their livelihood, should re- 
celve our careful consideration before we take action which 
may be decidedly prejudicial to them. It is because of these 
statements and this attitude of the business men of my city 
that I object to this provision and why I oppose it on this floor. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman from Indiana use any of 
his time? f 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I shall close in one speech if we have 
any remarks at all. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor],. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate the 
Committee on Agriculture on the fact that this bill, if enacted, 
will be clearly within the constitutional powers of Congress, 
which its companion, the Lever bill, as clearly is not. I want 
to eall attention to section 7, to some obvious defects which I 
hope may be remedied by unanimous consent. The proviso in 
lines 17 to 21, page 6, reads: 


Provided, That in States which have State pecti 
lished by law the Secretary of Agriculture may, his discretion, issue 
licenses to persons duly authorized and employed to inspect grain under 
the laws such States at the time this act goes into effect. 


in ins on estab- 


Now, surely it could not have been the intention of the com- 
mittee to limit the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue licenses to persons employed by the State who may be 
employed at the time this act goes into effect. Clearly it must 
have been the intention to authorize the Secretary to issue 
licenses to any inspectors employed by the State at any time. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be included in the motion 
an amendment to strike out the words in line 4, page 6, “at 
the time this act goes inte effect.” ~ 

Mr. MANN. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. LENROOT. To strike out the words, on page 6, line 21, 
“at the time this act goes into effect.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 21, after the word “ States,” strike out the words “ at 
the time this act goes into effect.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to read into the motion the amendment that has 
just been reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. As far as I am concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection, and I understand the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rusrey] has no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. Speaker, one further defect. At 
the beginning of section 7 it provides— 

That no . authorized or employed by any State, county, city, 
town, boa of trade, chamber of commerce, corporation, society, or 
association to inspect or grade grain shall certify, or otherwise state or 
indicate in writing, that any -which has been inspected or graded 
br bim, or by any person acting under his authority, is of one of the 
official grades of the United States— 

And so forth. 

This prohibition ought not to be limited to those persons who 
may be employed by a city, county, or State. This prohibition 
should be general, that ho person should be permitted to certify 
that it is an official grade of the United States unless he has 
been licensed under the Federal law. Therefore I ask unan- 
imous consent that that amendment be included in section 7, 
striking out all of line 5 after the word “ persons” down to 
and including the word “ grain,” in line 8. 

Mr. MANN. That would prohibit a Federal official from so 
certifying. - 

A 7 780 MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object 
o that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, Mr. Speaker, I hope that it will be 
considered when it gets into conference, for it should be 
remedied. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and after obtaining 
be A i lar pia I ask that we take a vote. I have no further 

ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill with the amendments read into it. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Moore) there were 98 ayes and 11 noes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is not. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 17, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 188, as follows: 


YEAS—221. 

Abercrombie Burke, S. Dak. Decker Francis 
Adamson urnett Dickinson Frear 
Alexander Butler Dies Gallagher 
Anderson Byrnes, S. C. Difenderfer Gallivan 
Ashbrook Byrns, Tenn Dillon Gard * 
Aswell der Donovan Gardner < 
pen . — sg OS Ropta 5 
Barkley ndler, remus arrett, Ten: 
Barnhart Cantrill Douchton Gill eee 
Bathrick Caraway Dupré Glass 

es Carlin Eagle Goeke 
Beall, Tex. Carter Esch Gray 
Bell, Cal. Collier Falconer Greene, Mass, 
Blackmon Conry Fe-gusson Greene, 

Cooper erris Gu 
Borland Fess Hamilton, Mich, 
Brockson Cramton Fields Hamlin 
Brodbeck : Finle Soh ‘ 
Brown, W. Va. Crosser FitzHenry Harrison 
te Cullop Flood, Va. Hart 
Bulkley Cu Foster Haugen 
orth Fowler Hawley 
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gay Lesher Phelan . Sutherland. Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Rosrrts of Massa- 
Bagot Een Bitte Sac chusetts. 
He in Lobeck zi Pou z Talcott, N. Y. Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
Helgesen Loner 2 ead aay ion ala; Mr. Papeetrr with Mr. GILLETT. 
elm e „ 
Hen MeGillicuddy Rainey Taylor, Ark. an 1 minar 2 of Oklahoma. 
Hens ey McLaughlin Raker Taylor, Colo. r. Rucker with Mr. MADDEN. 
Till MacDonald Rauch — Mr. SMALL with Mr. MANAHAN, 
Holland ee en eee 8 Mr. STANLEY with Mr. MONDELL. 
3 Mann Reilly, Wis, Thomas Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. PORTER. 
Howell sabes. Rogers 8 Mr. Srour with Mr. Scorr. 
Mr. Warre with Mr. Saira of Idaho. 
Hughes, Ga Metz Rubey Tribble 
Hall Miller Russell Underhill Mr. TUTTLE with Mr. SINNOTT. 
Humphrey, Wash. Mitchell Seldomridge Underwood Mr. TowxsEND with Mr. WINSLOW. 
F Miss. pana cba Bc rain oo The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Jacoway 17 Megane Okla. Sime N HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 
ohnson, emp + * 
bn Moss, Ind. Sloan Fatkins Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the chair- 
Kent in Neeley, Kans, Smith,J.M.C, Watson man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, having in charge the 
et JB. acre 1.1 re . Meene Indian appropriation bill, I ask unanimous consent that when 
Key, Ohio Norton Smith. Tex Williams the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
Kindel O'Brien Stafford Willis morrow morning. 
aka Hee | Oe 8 vo The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama, on behalf of 
Korbly Palmer Stephens, Cal. Young, N. Dak. the chairman of the Committee on Indian. Affairs, asks unani- 
Lafferty Park Stephens, Tex. Young, Tex. mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
La Sere hari na 9 to 8 at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 
Lemn, Peterson Sumners [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
MAYA car Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
7 e SPEAKER. F urpose the eman rise 
55 8 cet unas. | MR GUN Vivien trate ees oe 
garana obnson, Wash. Murray The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi objects. 
a ere 2 K Really, as a matter of fact, it is too late. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT I. ENLARGEMENT OF WALL STREET FRONT, ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK. 
Browning Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
i NOT VOTING—188 to vacate the order by which Senate bill 3342 was passed to-day 
inie 8 3 z Post and to lay the bill on the table. A similar House bill has 
already passed the Senate and been approved. 
übe a res ae Ear io i powers The SPEAKER. What is the number? 
Allen Dooling Kennedy, iowa — — Mr. FITZGERALD. S. 3342. 
8 Buo C The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
Aasias. Dunn ess, Pa. Roberts, Mass, GERALD] asks unanimous consent to vacate the order by which 
Avis Eagan Kinkead, N. J. Roberts, Nev. Senate bill 3342 was passed and to lay the same on the table. 
Balts ia Sona Si aed Sani Without objection, it is so ordered. 
partholde 3 8 J. R. pe There was no objection. 
artle vans r CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 
Faiso Lan; Saunders 
Bell. Ga, Farr 3 Scott The SPEAKER. There is a communication here from the 
Borchers wierd, Ark, ue Scully Secretary of the Treasury, a letter which was referred to the 
pone French: L'Engle 588 Committee on Ways and Means, that ought to have been re- 
Broussard Garrett, Tex. Lewis, Md. Sinnott ferred to the Committee on Appropriations (H. Doc. No. 1427). 
Brown, ge George zami Pa, — et 3 Without objection, it will be so referred. 
Brnckné 405 5 fae uist Smith, Ma, oie There was no objection. 
more g . . 
Buchanan, Il. Gittins Loft Sparkiuan r 
Buchanan, Tex, er 5 — D: Meciellan nanay 5 The Clerk read as follows: 
urke, ogie « uire, a epheus, 88. a N 8 
Burke. Wis, Good McKellar Stephens, Nebr. PS ant heen leave of absence January 5 and 6, on account 
9 ee e A ales The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
nto z x 7 r 
Carew. Goulden Maher Talbott, Md. Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I object—on account of im- 
85 Gram een, en Y, | portait business? 
Casey Grea lowa Mo La 5 The SPEAKER. On account of important official business. 
Chandler, N. T. Gregg mo Dees 1 Mr. DONOVAN. I do not object. 
ries A. e E { 
Glaney Grin Mott Pate The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 
Clark, Fla. Poe Mulkey Walker ADJOURNMENT. 
one Hamilton, N. T. Neely W. va. Wake Mr. UNDERWOOD. ur. Speaker, I move that the House do 
AA Kans, Harte. Seals y Whaley Orie tee was agreed to; eb cle (at 5 o'clock and 58 
onon, iowa Hinebeagh Dee et wane minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
Dale Hobson e, M Wilson, Fla day, January 5, 1915, at 12 o'clock noon. 
Davenport eae, W. Va. Parker, N Y, 1 5 . 
Deltrick Johnson, HC, Peters” Witherspoon PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. ` 
t Jones Porter Wood 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
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suspended and the bill was passed. 
- The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the session: ‘ 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. BROWNING. 
Until further notice: 


. Rronbax with Mr. Grrest. 
. Evans with Mr. SELLS. 
. BARTLETT with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. Brown of New York with Mr. WALTERS. 

. DooLinc with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

. CHURCH with Mr. Keister. 5 
. CLINE with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. DENT with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

. Epwarps with Mr. FRENCH, 


JANUARY 4, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 20525) to establish a standard 
of weights for various commodities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20526) to establish the metric system as the 
standard for weights and measures, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 20527) to provide capital 
for agricultural development, to create a standard form of 
investment based upon farm mortgages, to equalize rates of 
interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States 
bonds, to provide a method of applying postal savings deposits to 
the promotion of the public welfare, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 20528) to authorize the 
maintenance of organizations of the mobile army at their maxi- 
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mum strength and to provide an increase of 1,000 officers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 20529) to prevent, prohibit. 

and punish frauds, and cheating and swindling in interstate and 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 692) authorizing 
the payment of $1,200 to William McKinley Cobb for extra and 
expert services rendered to the Committee on Pensions during 
the third session of the Sixty-third Congress; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 20530) granting a pension 
to Clarence E. Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20531) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 20532) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth C. Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 20533) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Hayward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 7 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 20534) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James S. Botsford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 20535) granting a pension to 
James M. Thurston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20536) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in case of Albert G. Peabody; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 20537) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry L. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 20538) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Courliss; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 20539) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Blood Coffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 20540) granting a pension 
to Leo A. Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20541) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis C. T. Kramer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 20542) for the relief of Halvor 
Nilsen; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 20543) granting a pen- 
sion to Nicholas Schiller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20544) granting a pension to Elmira 
Goshen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 20545) 
granting a pension to Virgil T. Gregory; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20546) granting a pension to J. Horace 
Keeter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20547) granting a pension to Thomas M. 
Boswell; to the Committe on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20548) granting a pension 
to Charles G. Farling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20549) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20550) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ezra Kramer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 20551) for the relief of Rey. 
D. O. Sanborn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 20552) for the relief of 
James D. Watts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20553) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Aaron Streets; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AVIS: A bill (H. R. 20554) granting an increase of 
pension to N. B. Nicholson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 20555) to reimburse James 
McDowell, postmaster at Armington, III., for expense of open- 
ing and repairing safe caused by attempted robbery; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions signed by Rey. Theodore Bun- 
denthal and other citizens of Atchison, Kans., protesting against 
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‘shipment of munitions of war to belligerent:countries of Europe; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany H. R. 19837, 
for the relief of Homer C. Dodd; to the Committee on Pensions, 
By Mr. DALE: Petition of William M. Pence, Norfolk, Va., 
favoring an appropriation for the redemption of the Holy Land 
in the New World; to the Committee on Appropriations. ‘ 
Also, petition of New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, favoring passage of S. 3672, relative to straightening of the 
Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 
By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of South Dakota, favor- 
ing poe joint resolution 377; to the Committee on Foreign 
‘airs, 


Also, memorial of Jay Smith Camp, No. 2, of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
favoring law to make none but veterans officers. of the National 
Soldiers’ Homes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., 
against alleged violations of neutrality; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of the State of Wisconsin, 
favoring House joint resolution 377; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. : 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of the executive committee of 
the Interstate Inland Waterway League of Louisiana and Texas, 
favoring certain amendments to rivers and harbors bill; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of the Louttit Home Hand Laun- 
dry Co., What Cheer Laundry, Providence, R. I., urging the 
passage of legislation providing for protection against Chinese 
competition; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


Also, petition of E. C. Barber, Shannock, R. I., urging the 
passage of legislation restoring protective tariff to American 
industries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Saida S. Wright, Mrs. Draper, Walter A. 
Wright, of Newport, R. I.; Mary Sturtevent, of Middletown, 
R. I.; Lorania C. Beckwith, Nettie E. Bauer, of Providence, 
R. I., urging the passage of legislation providing for equal suf- 
frage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. GILMORE: Memorial of the National Grange at Wil- 
mington, Del., favoring restriction of immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the board of directors of the Taunton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favoring the Gardner resolution (H. J. Res. 
377); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of Jefferson School Mothers’ Club; 
I. F. B. Lodge, No. 686; Live Oak Lodge, Knights of Pythias; 
Loyal Order of Moose; Ancient Order of Hibernians; Oakland 
Circle, Sons of American Revolution; Knights of Pythias; 
Estrella Da Mantha Council, No, 84, I. D. E. S.; Le Tres Joli 
Club; Knights and Ladies Council 733, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, all of Oakland, Cal., favoring Hamill civil-service re- 
tirement bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petitions of Independent Order of Red Men, Los Satos, 
Cal.; Knights of Pythias, of Fruitvale, Cal.; Woodmen of 
America and Independent Order of Red Men, of San Jose, Cal, ; 
Creston Social Club, of Creston, Cal.; and Oakland (Cal.) 
Lodge of Fraternal Brotherhood, favoring Hamill civil-service 
ery bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 

rvice. 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Walter A. 
and Saida S. Wright, of Newport, R. I., favoring woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Letters and petitions of citizens of ninth 
congressional district in favor of House joint resolution 377, 
prohibiting shipment of arms to belligerents of Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. s 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Papers to accompany a bill for relief 
of James D. Watts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEVY: Memorial of New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, favoring passage of Senate bill 3672, relative to 
straightening the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Rockville, 
Conn., favoring the passage of a joint resolution prohibiting 
the export of arms and ammunition from the United States to 
any of the belligerent nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of. the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, favoring the passage of Sennte bill 3672, 
relative to straightening the Harlem River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. : 
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By Mr. MURRAY: Memorial of German-American citizens of 
Oklahoma, favoring Hitchcock bill for neutrality; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Cal, members of Our Own Money League, for a 
modification of the currency laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolutions of the fruit growers of California, favoring 
the passage of House bill 4357; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of Fruitvale Aerie, No. 1375, F. O. E.; Oak- 
land Lodge, No. 324, Loyal Order of Moose; T. F. B. Lodge No. 
686; John B. Wyman Circle, No. 22, Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; Oakland Lodge, No. 123, Fraternal Brother- 
hood; and Jefferson School Mothers’ Club, all of Oakland; 
Wetonka Tribe 208, Improved Order of Red Men, of Los Gatos; 
Estrella Da Mantha Council, No. 84, I. D. E. S., of Oakland; 
Fruitvale Lodge, No. 56, Knights of Pythias, of Fruitvale; 
Knights and Ladies of Security, Oakland Lodge. No. 733, and 
Le Tres Joli Club, of Oakland; Ouray Tribe 132. Improved 
Order of Red Men, of San Jose; Dirigo Lodge, No. 224, K. O. P., 
and Live Oak Lodge, No. 17, Knights of Pythias, of Oakland; 
and San Jose Camp 7777, Modern Woodmen of America, of San 
Jose, all in the State of California, representing a total mem- 
bership of 5.643, favoring the passage of the Hamill bill (H. R. 
5139) for civil-service retirement; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petitions of Mrs. Charles Weaver, 
Mrs. Joseph Howland, and Mrs. Walter N. Hill. Newport; Ruth 
P. Burgess, Athenwood, Newport; Mary B. L. Steedman, Provi- 
dence; A. B. Vernon, Abbie Langley, Tallie B. Manchester, Sarah 
W. Covell, Mary S. Sheffield, Margaret Sheffield, Mary L. Ives, 
Mary J. Peckham, Laura B. Peckham, Antoinette S. Peckham, 
Martha H. Stedman, Annie Bryant, Martha A. Coggeshall, Sarah 
T. Hammett, Elizabeth P. Burdick, Jane B. Coggeshall, Louise 
D. Hammett, Sarah P. Landers, Isabella Sanborn, Mary C. Sher- 
man, Louise Arnold, Elizabeth Vernon, Mary W. Case, Susan C. 
Weaver, and Leonora H. Vernon, all of the State of Rhode 
Island, against woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. Eugene Sturtevant, Mary Sturtevant, 
and Louisa C. Sturtevant, Newport; Mary B. Anthony, Mary R. 
Ballou, Mrs. Carroll Miller, and Ingeborg Kindstedt, Provi- 
dence; Elizabeth B. Peckham, Margaret Bokee, Charles Biesel, 
and Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Newport; Elizabeth Uphain Yates, 
Providence; Helena Sturtevant, Middletown; Marian E. Jenckes; 
Providence; Mrs. Sarah M. Ray Aldrich, East Providence; 
Alice B. Ham, Providence; George W. Eddy and Walter Hay- 
ward, Wickford; Mrs. J. W. North and Sara L. G. Fittz, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Draper and Mr. Walter A. Wright, Newport; Saida 
S. Wright, Weaver Cottage, Newport; Mary Sturtevant, Mid- 
dletown; Carl Borus and Arthur L. Washburn, Providence; 
Annabel Ledhi Berry, Newport; Ellen M. Anthony, Barton 
P. Jenks, and Edwin C. Smith, Providence, all in the State of 
Rhode Island, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Petition of citizens of New 
York City relative to violations of neutrality; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of Minnesota Peace 
Society, protesting against any increase in our military or naval 
program at this time; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of E. C. Miller and 15 other citi- 
zens of Lorain, Ohio, favoring the adoption of House joint reso- 
lution No. 877 to prohibit the shipment of arms to the warring 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Memorial of Freedon Lodge, No. 139, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Worcester, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 


> TUESDAY, January 15, 1915. 


Tue Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thee in the altitudes of prayer before 
we address ourselyes to the common tasks of life. We stand 
upon the common platform with our unity of interest and with 
our common need before Thee. When we enter the arena of 
life. and in the great discipline of life that Thou hast com- 
mitted to us, we must stand in our own individual personality. 
We pray that we may carry with us into the tasks of this 
day the impression of Thy Holy Spirit and that we may realize 
that the oneness of our life is in God. In our effort to bring 
peace, prosperity. and happiness to the people of a great Nation 
we shall be successful according to the measure of our interest 


in Thy kingdom and of our obedience to Thy will. So do 
Thou guide us. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION (H. DOC. NO. 1472). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a plan for the distrit ution of water on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and for reimbursing the 
Goyernment for sums it may have expended or may expend 
for a complete irrigation system for that reservation, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to 
be printed. 

INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA (s. DOC. No. 677). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of June 30, 1914, a report of an investi- 
gation of the condition and tribal rights of the Indians of 
Robeson and adjoining counties of North Carolina, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


SHIPMENT OF NAVAL STORES ABROAD. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia.” I have several telegrams with ref- 
erence to the naval-stores question. One of them, which is 
short, I should like to have read and the others placed in the 
Recor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Georgia will be complied with unless there is objection. 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read the first 
telegram sent to the desk. 

The telegram was read, as follows: 

SAVANNAH, GA., December 29, 191}. 
Senator HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

ust wired Secretary of State emphatic protest against action 
of British Government in declaring rosin and turpentine absolute con- 
traband. You are well aware of the enormous losses already sustained 
by the Southern States growing out of this European war through the 
paralysis of the cotton market, and this additional burden now pro- 
posed to be put upon our people prompts the inquiry as to what rights 
neutrals have which belligerents are bound to respect. We emphati- 
cally insist that there is no good reason why rosin or turpentine should 
be made contraband, and that to do so will do more damage to neutrals 
than to the belligerents inst whom it is directed. Whether contra- 
band or not, we also insist that our commerce with neutral ports in 
these commodities should suffer no interference. Over 60 per vent of 
these commodities are exported to Europe, a large portion of which goes 
to North Sea pue The pro action will be an additional and 
heavy burden imposed upon the South, and we request that you co- 
operate with the State partment to the extent of your abilities in 
oe this threatened destruction of our commerce In these commodi- 


Have 


Jons W. Morte, 
President Sarannah Board of Trade. 


The remainder of the telegrams were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
ATLANTA, GA., December 29, 1914. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Naval stores, lumber, and crosstie industries so doek interdepend- 
ent that if one is burt all sufer. In Georgia these lines aggregate 
over thirty millions annually, Please spare no effort to keep turpentine 
from contraband list. 

C. J. HADEN, 
President Georgia Chamber of Commerce. 


SAVANNAH, GA., December 31, 191}. 
Hore Ssrrir 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
I Whether turpentine is or is not used in manufacture of new explosive 
which we understand is called “ turbinite” from name of its inventor 
and not because of its supposed ingredients, we insist that this affords 
no justification whatever for declaring rosin contraband nor for inter- 
tering with trade between neutrals in either turpentine or rosin. Un- 
der Lord Salisbury’s interpretation of the rule, as we understand it, 
Great Britain must show not merely that shipment might be used for 
purposes of war, but that it is actually destined for enemy's military 
service. We feel confident firm insistence at this time by our State 
Department on our rights as neutrals will accomplish the result desired 
and prevent immense losses which our people must otherwise suffer. 
We bespeak your continued cooperation and earnest support in our 
efforts to avoid this disaster, 
J, W. MOTTE, 
President Savannah Board of Trade, 


VALDOSTA, GA., December 30, 191}. 
Hon. Hoke Suit, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


The Valdosta Chamber of Commerce approves protest of United States 
against English action piang naval stores on contraband list, and 
urges you to use all possible Influences to have these commodities go- 
ing to neutral ports remain on noncontraband list. 

J. M. Asne.y, Seoretary. 


SHIPMENTS TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES, 
Mr. GALLINGER. I have a letter from a manufacturing 


company in New Hampshire touching upon a publie question 
that is now in the mind of the people of the United States, aud 
I ask that it may be read. 
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There being no objection, the letter was read, as follows: 
PIKE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pike, N. H., December 31, 191}. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR GALLINGER: We believe you will desire to have the 
widest possible knowledge concerning the attitude of manufacturers 
and business men in the United States toward the position the adminis- 
tration has just taken in its note to England with regard to the 
interference of shipping to neutral countries. 

We therefore wish to say that this course meets with our entire 
approval, and we earnestly hope that President Wilson will have 
your support and that of all passer Congressmen irrespective of 
party in his effort to lift this embargo, which, if long continued, means 
certain and far-reaching disaster to American industry. In our own 
case we are utterly unable to aup the product of one of our mills, 80 

r cent of which goes into the European market. If this condition is 
ong continued, it inevitably means that the employees of that plant 
will be out of work. We are straining every pois to provide them 
with something to do through the winter months in order that their 
families may be kept from actual want. Hundreds of manufacturers 
with whom we have close acquaintance are confronted by more or less 
similar conditions, and there must be thousands of others, 

The restrictions placed upon exports have been getting severer from 
week to week, so that eamship companies now operating trans- 
Atlantic boats have been imposing conditions which are equivalent 
in many cases to absolute prohibition of transportation. The list of 
contraband and “conditional contraband” goods has of late been 
increased beyond all reason. Manufacturers of goods that are not 
clearly “contraband” are certainly entitled to the active support of 
Congress in their efforts to get safe and reasonable transportation of 
those goods to foreign markets, and we earnestly hope there may be 
united effort to that end. 


Sincerely, yours, E. BERTRAM PIKE, 


President Pike Manufacturing Co. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the expor- 
tation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PITTMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fallon, Nev., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OWEN presented a petition of the city council of Shaw- 
nee, Okla., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
pensions for civil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Payne 
County, Okla., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a memorial of the State Grange 
of Maine, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against placing 
the rural free-delivery system on a contract basis, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lewiston, 
Me., remonstrating against the adoption of a literacy test for 
immigrants to this country, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. KERN presented a petition of Inland City Lodge, No. 374, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Indianapolis, Ind., pray- 
ing for the extension of the boiler-inspection service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort Wayne, 
Bremen, and Decatur, all in the State of Indiana, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of am- 
munition, ete., which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. STERLING presented petitions of H. J. G. Koolz and 
sundry others of Scotland; of F. W. Schmitt and others of 
Tripp; and of Rey. H. Achtermann and others of Alpena, all in 
the State of South Dakota, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 93) to regulate 
the judicial procedure of the courts of the United States, to re- 
port it adversely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 95) to amend chap- 
ter 11 of the Judicial Code, to report it adversely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 1762) relating to 
procedure in United States courts, to report it adversely. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4545) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 852) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12750) relating to procedure in United States courts, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
853) thereon. 

Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 19545) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 855) thereon. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency 
I report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 15088) proposing 
an amendment to the Federal reserve act relative to acceptances, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 854) thereon. 

The amendments are to permit the banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System to issue acceptances aboye one-half of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital stock and surplus of the bank by au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve Board under such regulations as 
said board may prescribe, but that such regulations shali apply 
to all banks alike, regardless of the amount of capital stock. 

This bill has passed the House of Representatives, and it was 
authorized reported by the unanimous vote of the members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency who were present, 
there being a quorum present this morning. 

It is a short bill, which the Federal Reserve Board is anxious 
to have enacted into law, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill just reported by him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the chairman of the committee 
will not press that request. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am a member of the committee, but I 
was unable to be present this morning, and I am very desirous 
of looking into the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: i 

A bill (S. 7148) for the relief of Ellen Sexton; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 7149) granting a pension to Maggie Turner; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 7150) to divorce transportation in interstate and 
foreign commerce from manufacture, mining, production, and 
dealing, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 7151) to correct the military record of Samuel D. 
Chase (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7152) granting an increase of pension to Sarah Me- 
ome (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 7153) granting a pension to John M. Evans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: ` 

A bill (S. 7154) for the protection of officers of the United 
States in the eastern district of the State of Oklahoma, au- 
thorizing the search for and seizure of liquors introduced into 
the eastern district of the State of Oklahoma, and making the 
possession of such liquors prima facie evidence of an unlawful 
introduction, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 7155) to give to any State entitled to at least three 
Representatives in Congress the privilege of electing them by 
proportional representation, and to supplement the act of 
August 8, 1911, entitled “An act for the apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress among the several States under the 
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ee Census”; to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
ons. 

A bill (S. 7156) granting an increase of pension to Sadie 
Hatch (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 219) looking toward an interna- 
tional peace conference at The Hague immediately after the 
close of the present war in Europe; to the Committee on For- 
ern Relations. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 220) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to cause investigation to be made concerning 
duplicate and fraudulent enrollments and allotments in the 
Creek Nation, and to enforce the rights of said Creek Nation; 
and 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 221) withholding from allot- 
ment the unallotted lands or public domain of the Creek Na- 
tion or tribe of Indians, and providing for the sale thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending 
ship-purchase bill (S. 6856). I ask that it may be printed and 
lie on the table. I also ask that it may be read. 

The amendment was read, ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed, as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the follo 8 

“Provided, That no vessels shall be pu under this act which 
are the property, in whole or in paris of or which are in manner 
controlled or subsidized by any of the nations now at war, nor shall 
any vessels be purchased under this act which are the property of any 
of the subjects or citizens of said belligerent nations.” 


GOVERN MENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the purpose 
of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide 
a more autonomous government for those islands, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Philippines and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100 for the erection of a headstone to mark the grave 
of Scarlet Crow, a Sioux Indian chief of the Wahpeton Tribe, 
who was buried March 13, 1867, in the Congressional Cemetery, 
Washington. D. C., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20150), which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
total appropriation for support and education of 400 Indian 
pupils at the Fort Totten Indian School, Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
for improving the water system and for the construction and 
equipment of a gymnasium and assembly hall, from $73,500 to 
$103,500 intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropri- 
ation bill (H. R. 20150), which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADY submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $101 to credit the account of William Schuldt, of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, late deputy United States marshal, expended by him 
in traveling on official business, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
Printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $25,000 for investigation and promotion of efficient instruc- 
tion and training in citizenship, including personal service in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative, ete., appropriation bill (H. R. 
19909), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after officers of the Navy and Marine Corps appointed student 
Navy air pilots while lawfully detailed for duty involving actual 
flying in air craft shall receive the pay of their rank and service 
plus 35 per cent thereon, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Naval appropriation bill (H. R. 20975), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 


printed. 
SHIPMENT OF NAVAL STORES ABROAD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a former day, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 512, submitted yester- 

day by Mr. HARDWICK, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested, if not in- 
compatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate copies 
of all communications transmitted to or received from the Government 
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of Great Britain tou the recent order of sald Government declar- 


ing naval stores, tu e, and resinous products absol — 
traband of war; and the others order of said TGovernment pe * — 
that the products above enumerated were not contraband of war. 
5 = aby other 5 pr enor ar t or as 
‘oreign Governmen reference to the e cation of naval 

stores, turpentine, rosin, and resinous products as contraband of wat. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution just read may go over without prejudice 
until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order unless 
there is objection. The Chair hears none. 


GOODS PRODUCED BY CONVICT LABOR. 


Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table for consideration the bill (H. R. 1933) to limit the effect 
of the regulation of interstate commerce between the States 
in goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in part manu- 
factured, mined, or produced by convict labor or in any prison 
or reformatory, a similar bill having been reported by the Sen- 
ata Committee on Interstate Commerce and is now on the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent to take up for consideration at the 
present time House bill 1933, which is substantially a copy 
of Senate bill 2321, which has been favorably reported and is 
now on the calendar, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then I move that the bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
ms og: that the Senate proceed te the consideration of House 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before I can vote upon the 
motion I should like to know what the bill is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's request to 
have the title of the bill stated will be complied with. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 1933) to limit the effect of the 
regulation of.interstate commerce between the States in goods, 
wares, and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, 
or produced by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask what is 
the calender number of the bill and if a similar bill has been 
introduced here and reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce? 

Mr. HUGHES. The calendar number of the Senate bill is 672. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill which the Senator 
from New Jersey moves to take up at this time is said to be a 
copy of the bill on the same subject heretofore reported to the 
Senate and which is now on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the bill 
read, and I will follow it as it is being read. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to make a report out of order from the Judiciary Committee 
upon two bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the motion made by the Senator from New Jersey to 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 1933. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is that a bill which has just been sent 
down from the other House: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that the 
bill has been here for some time; that it was referred to a com- 
mittee; that the committee was discharged from its consid- 
eration; and that the bill was ordered to lie on the table, to be 
me in connection with the Senate bill on the same sub- 

na 5 Has it been reported back from the com- 
mittee 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is so advised. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the bill read before the 
motion is put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured, produced, or mined wholly or in part by convict labor, or in 
any prison or reformatory, transported into any State or Territoy of 
the United States, or remaining therein for use, consumption, sale. or 
storage, shall, upon arrival and delivery in such State or Territory, be 
subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory to the same extent and in the same manner as though such 
wares, and merchandise had been manufactured, produced, or min 
in such State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason 
of being introduced in the original package or otherwinn, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is that a motion 


1915. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 


e floor. 
ge SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey to the fact that the bill just handed down is not 
the same as the Senate bill which has been reported. 

Mr. HUGHES. I said it was substantially the same bill. I 
think it comes within the rule. There are but two slight 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they are two very important amend- 
ments. 3 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think they are very important. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they are slight amendments. I 

nk they are very vital to the bill. 

1. HUGHES. They were not so considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be best, if the Senator will 
do so, to ask that the House bill be substituted for Senate bill 
2321 and allow it to go over One day, so that we may see just 
what will be the effect of the proposed changes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should prefer not to take that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I want to say that I am 
in favor—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that; but I merely want to say 
a few words by way of explanation. 

I am in favor of the bill as reported to the Senate, but I cer- 
tainly shall vote against the motion submitted by the Senator 
from New Jersey at this time. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Utah understands that I 
am simply making my motion to get the bill up for vonsidera- 
tion. The question is not on the passage of the bill. The Sena- 
tor will have abundant opportunity to debate it later. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this report has been made, 
as I understand, this morning. I make the point of order that 
it should go over for one day under objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the House bill had been referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and that committee had been discharged from 
its further consideration with the direction that the bill lia 
on the table, to be considered in connection with the Senate 
bill on the same subject. That action was taken on March 12, 
1914. The House bill has been here since that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Chair to say that this bill 
has been referred to the committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is so advised. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 
on March 9, 1914. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask that the report of 
the committee be read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey bas the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply wanted to know 
the parliamentary status. I should like a little time to look 
into this bill; I presume it is all right, but my thought was 
that if it has just been reported from the committee, under our 
rules it should go over for a day under objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ruling of the Chair is 
to the effect that the House bill is not subject to that rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the House bill is not subject to that 
rule, of course I have nothing further to say about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now properly 
presented to the Senate is as to whether or not the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I supposed a House bill held exactly the 
saine status as would a report on a Senate bill, and that this is 
a report from a committee. I confess I do not quite under- 
stand why the rule does not apply; but if the Chair has decided 
otherwise 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report on the bill was 
made on the 14th of March, 1914; the bill has been on the table 
of the Senate ever since. The question is on the adoption of 
the motion made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hens]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has morning business been closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Routine morning business is 
closed, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I am asking whether routine morning busi- 
ness is closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Routine morning business is 
closed; but the morning hour has not yet expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then one objection stops it, as I 
understand, until the close of routine morning business. 


Then one objection prevents the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection has been made; 


but the Senator from New Jersey, in the exercise of an alterna- 


tive right, has moved to take up the bill notwithstanding the 
objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But is that motion in order, Mr. 
President, before morning business is closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Routine morning business is 
closed. The motion would not be in order pending the disposi- 
tion of routine morning business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had been out of the Chamber for 
& moment, and I was told that morning business had not closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The routine morning busi- 
ness has closed. j 

Mr. CLAPP. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey to proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 1983. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may we have the bill read as 
it passed the House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill as it passed the 
House has been read at the desk. 

Mr. GRONNA. May we have the bill offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the bill that has just 
been read to the Senate. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If the | 


motion to proceed to the consideration of this bill, of which T 
am heartily in favor, should be agreed to, I should like to know, 
whether it would displace the unfinished business? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would not until 2 o'clock. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, as I understand the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey, it is to take up this bill, so that 
it can not now be before the Senate. I simply want the bill read 
for information. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary has just fin- 
ished the reading of the bill. That was the last action taken. 
Mr. GRONNA. The bill as passed by the House was read, 
but not the bill as presented by the Senator from New Jersey. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary has not read 
the Senate bill on the same subject. Does the Senator desire 
that bill to be read? f 
Mr. GRONNA, I ask that the Senate bill may be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
Senate bill for which it is proposed to substitute the House bill. 
The Secretary read the bill (S. 2321) to limit the effect of 
the regulation of interstate commerce between the States in 
goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, 
mined, or produced by convict labor or in any prison or reform- 
atory, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That all foods, wares, 
tured, produced, or mined whol y or in part 5 mines 
rison or reformatory, transported into any State or Territory of the 
nited States, or remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or 
Figen shall, upon arrival and deli in such State or Territory, 
be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Terrt- 
tory to the same extent and in the same manner as though such 
wares, and merchandise had been manufactured, produ 
such State or Territory, and shall not be exemp 
of being introduced in the original package or otherwise. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the motion made by the Senator from New Jersey to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 1933. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound, the noes appear to have it, 
Mr. HUGHES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


„ or mined in 
therefrom by reason | 


eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], which 


I transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newnanps] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this subject if present, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNsoN]« 
As I do not see him in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my, 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my, 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Caubzx] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samir] to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. ROOT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr, THomas]. I do not 
observe him in the Chamber and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WannEN's name was 
called). I wished to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Warren] and to make the statement that he is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. JoHnson] to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smirn] has not voted. I have a pair with that 
Senator and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNseENpD] is detained from the Senate on 
account of indisposition. 

Mr. BRADY (after having voted in the negative). I observe 
that the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpDAMAN] has 
not yoted. I have a general pair with that Senator and there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
‘As I have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont], who I observe is not present, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I 
neglected to state the transfer of my pair. I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Wurrer] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 
Inasmuch as he has not voted I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is absent on public 
business. He is paired -with the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. BRADY]. 

Mr. JAMES, I inquire if the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed the 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] having entered the Chamber 
and voted, I withdraw the transfer which I announced a mo- 
ment ago, and I also am compelled, under the circumstances, to 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
advised that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lippitt], with 
whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer my pair 
with that Senator to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). A 
moment ago I transferred my pair with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Warre]. Since that time the Senator from Alabama has ap- 
peared in the Chamber and voted. As I am unable to secure a 
transfer, I withdraw my vote, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BraNpEGEE] with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Burton Kern Perkins Sterling 
Chamberlain La Follette Pittman tone 
Chilton Lane Poindexter Sutherland 
Clap Lodge Pomerene Swanson 
Clarke, Ark Myers Robinson Thompson 
Cummins Norris Saulsbury Walsh 
Gore O'Gorman Shafroth 
Hughes Oliver Sheppard 
Jones ge Simmons 

NAYS—19. 
Bankhead Gronna Overman Thornton 
Bryan Hardwick Ransdell Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Md. Smith, Ga. White 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, S. C. Works 
Gott Nelson Smoot 
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NOT VOTING—44. 


Ashurst Dillingham Lippitt Shively 

rah du Pont Lean Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Fall Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Hitchcock Newlands Stephenson 
Burleigh Hollis Owen Thomas 
Camden James Penrose Townsend 
Catron Johnson Reed Vardaman 
Colt Kenyon Root Warren 
Crawford Lea, Tenn Sherman Weeks 
Culberson wis Shields Williams 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1933) to limit the effect of the regulation of interstate 
commerce between the States in goods, wares, and merchandise 
wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or produced by convict 
labor or in any prison or reformatory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, some time ago I gave notice 
that I would address the Senate this morning upon the Public 
Health Service. I do not want to interfere with the regular 
course of the business of the Senate if this bill is to be taken 
up and voted upon without lengthy discussion. If, however, it 
is likely to go past the morning hour, I should prefer to pro- 
ceed with what I have to say under the notice I have given. 

I have no assurance upon that question and therefore I shall 
proceed to the discussion of the subject noticed heretofore. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In order that the Senator may feel wholly 
justified in proceeding now I will state to him that there will 
probably be considerable debate upon this bill. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, what I am about to say is com- 
posed very largely of quotations from others, and extracts from 
various publications. They are identified in the manuscript I 
am using. In order to save time I ask in advance that as I 
come to those portions that I do not desire to read I may omit 
them, and make them a part of my remarks, without calling 
attention to each of them separately as I reach them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
permission will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WORKS addressed the Senate. After haying spoken for 
some time, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 2 o'clock p. m.) The Sena- 
tor from California will please suspend until the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1915 and prior years, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
may proceed. 

Mr. WORKS resumed his speech, and after having spoken for 
three-quarters of an hour he said: 

Mr. President, I have now reached another branch of the 
subject which I desire to take up. I have been talking for a 
couple of hours and am somewhat wearied. I shall, with the 
consent of the Senate, suspend at this point, and I give notice 
that to-morrow, immediately after the close of the routine morn- 
ing business, I shall conclude what I have to say. 


[Mr. Wonks's speech is printed entire in proceedings of 
Wednesday, January 6, 1915.] 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1915 and prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KERN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Md. 
Bryan Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Burton James Owen Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson Page Sterling 
SP Jones Perkins Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Poindexter Thomas 
Cummins Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Robinson Thornton 
Fletcher Lodge Shaforth Tillman 
Gallinger McCumber Sheppard White 

Goff Martine, N. J Shields Works 
Gore yers Shively 

Hardwick Norris Simmons 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is unavoidably 
detained on official business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there is one item, on page 3 
of the bill, which has been passed over. It is under the head- 


I wish to state that my colleague, the 


ing “ Military Establishment.” I ask that that item be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
rtation of the Army and its supplies, Including the same 
ects fied under this head the Army appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1914, $554,371.24. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with this item I 
wish to call to the attention of the Senate a number of matters, 
and perhaps in doing so I ought to read to the Senate 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator move to 
strike out the item or modify it in any way? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, so that the matter may be 
before the Senate I move to strike out lines 23 to 26, on page 3 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with this amend- 
ment I think there are a number of questions involved in this 
general subject which should be brought to the attention of the 
Senate. In the first place, I wish to state that this item of 
$554,371.24 is not all that will be asked for at this session of 
Congress for transportation of the Army and its supplies. I 
have no doubt that in the next deficiency bill there will be an 
item of something over a million dollars more for these pur- 
poses. I am not going into the question of what the Mexican 
difficulties have cost the Government, nor am I going into 
detail as to what the entrance of our Army, by order of the 
President, into Vera Cruz has cost the Government; but I 
intend at this time to confine my remarks to the cost incurred 
by the Government in chartering transports during the year 
1914, payment for which has been made from the appropria- 
tion for the transportation of the Army and its supplies. 

Maj.. Gen. James B. Aleshire, Quartermaster General, ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in relation to this particular item of $554,371.24. 
This is the information he gave to that subcommittee: 


The CHAIRMAN. The item is as follows: 

“Transportation of the Army and its supplies: For all 1 nae of 
the appropriation mentioned under this hea in the act of March 2. 
1913, making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year 1914, $554,371.24." 

The Appropriation was $12,984,980 

Gen. ÁLESHIRE. The amount of the deficiency we have estimated for 
is required to settle transportation accounts that are due—as they 
became due on June 30, 1914—for services rendered up to that date. 
The apportionments were made as provided for by an act of Congress 
which, I think, was passed in 1906 ‘eb. 27), and those apportionments, 
as made, were approved by the greg | of War. The deficiencies were 
incurred in the apportionments for tting chartered transports, the 
charter of vessels, and for the payment of travel allowances of en- 
listed men upon discharge. The amount estimated for refitting char- 
tered Serman is $110, , and the amount estimated for the charter 
of vessels for use as transports is $411,400, making a total of $521,400. 

the actual amount expended for refitting chartered transports was 


ow, 
$398,991.59, while the amount actually expended for the charter of yes- 
sels was $429,663.60— 


That; mind you, was up to June 30, 1914— 


making a total of $828,655.19. The total of these two amounts ex- 

ceeded the amounts estimated for by $307,255.19, and that is the 

deficiency e these two items. 

T The CHAIRMAN. We gave you in the deficiency bill $5,214,000 in two 
ems, 
Gen. ALESHIRE. Yes, sir. When the amounts fell due for refitting 

chartered transports, on June 30, and when we came to settle for the 
charter of transports up to that date the bills were presented and we 
had to pay them. The funds for that pu Were made available by 
transferring funds, by authority of the cretary of War, from the 
apportionments made for settling railroad accounts under the several 
transportation items. The Secretary of War issued in writing a waiver 
of the apportionment which was made of the several items, and that 
enabled us to settle those accounts, but we will have to reimburse the 
apportionment for paying railroad accounts by that amount. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the state of the law as to the 
authority of the Secretary of War to take money from one 
fund and use it for a different purpose than that contemplated 
by the law? It is stated in the testimony from which the 
Senator has just read that they took money which was appro- 
priated for railroad transportation and used it for chartering 
transports. I should like to ask the Senator, if he is familiar 
with the matter, as to whether or not the Secretary of War has 


For tran: 


any legal right to do that, and if that extends to all the appro- 
priations for military purposes, If it does, if that is the state 
of the law, then there is very little use in segregating these 
appropriations, and we might just as well take the estimate of 
the War Department for the entire sum needed for the depart- 
ment and appropriate it in a lump sum, if he can transfer a 
fund appropriated for one purpose and use it for another 


purpose, 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of u 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


Ashurst Lee, Md. Reed Smoot 
Brady Lodge Robinson Stone 
Cla; McCumber Root Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Thornton 
du Pont Overman Shafroth Tillman 
Hitchcock Owen Sheppard Weeks 
James Page Shields White 
Johnson Perkins Shively Williams 
Kern Poindexter Smith, Ga. Works 
Lane Pomerene. Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I make the same announcement as before 
in regard to my colleague [Mr. Cunserson]. He is detained 
on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 
The Secretary will call the list of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr, 
Hortus, Mr. Huenes, Mr. Srertiyc, Mr. THomas, and Mr. 
THOMPSON answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Jones, Mr. Harpwick, Mr. DILLINGHAM, 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Myers, Mr. Norris, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. CAMDEN, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. OLIVER, Mr. Surra of Mary- 
land, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. CUMMINS, and Mr. 
Burton entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Utah will proceed. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the question of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexrer], I will state that 
I know of no law that authorizes the Secretary of War, or the 
head of any other department of the Government, to transfer 
funds from one account to another after the apportionment has 
been made. The Senator will remember that but yesterday we 
had this same question up in regard to the Forestry Service. 
The amount is taken from the lump-sum appropriation. In this 
case it was $12,984,980. Under the act of February 27, 1906, 
the apportionments were made, and after those apportionments 
were made the Secretary of War issued a written authority to 
transfer from one account to the other. Now, we are asked to 
appropriate here in a deficiency bill to take care of that, so 
that each account can be credited with the amount of the de- 
ficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that were not so, if the Senator will yield 
to me, we would have no deficiency. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would have a deficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Every department does that. It has been 
the rule, and that is what I complained about yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I think every member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and every Member. of Congress ought to com- 
plain against that practice. It is not ceasing. The matter has 
been called to the attention of the heads of departments in the 
past, but it is increasing. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if that authority exists, 
if we should appropriate money for maintaining one branch of 
the Army the Secretary of War could use it for maintaining 
another branch of the Army, and the purpose of Congress would 
be entirely defeated. If that princtple prevails, the Secretary 
of the Navy could take money that was appropriated for con- 
structing ships and use it in the maintenance of navy yards, and 
the ships which were authorized by Congress would not be con- 
structed, because there would be no money for their construc- 
tion. 

I asked the question only because I was surprised to hear 
from the report of the committee that such a thing had been 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a statement of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and not a report. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is contained, as I understand, in the 
hearing before the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I will say to the Senator, however, that 
in the past the head of every department has relied upon the 
generosity of Congress, and in the past it has never yet been 
denied them whenever a deficiéhcy has been asked for the pur- 
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pose of repaying an amount which has been used for one pur- 
pose, but which belonged to another. The practice is growing, 
and growing rapidly, and it ought to cease. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It looks to-me as though, when the 
money is obtained from some other fund, the emergency is 
ended. The head of the department has met the emergency by 
depleting another fund from which he has no legal authority to 
take money for that purpose. 7 

If we are to have an emergency appropriation, it seems to me 
the real emergency should be presented to Congress. For 
instance, if there is an emergency for chartering transports, 
instead of taking money that was appropriated by Congress for 
another purpose to pay for the transports, the matter should be 
presented to Congress for the purpose for which it is needed, 
and let Congress act upon the emergency. Then we would have 
a bill which in truth and in fact would meet the emergencies of 
the Government. t 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. If the Senator will permit me, does the Senator 
from Utah mean to say that the head of a department transfers 
money from one specific appropriation to another and different 
appropriation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean to say that, Mr. President; and I say 
it upon the word of Gen. Aleshire; and I will read to the Sen- 
ator what the general says: 

x The CHAIRMAN. We gave you in the deficiency bill $5,214,000 in two 

“Gen. ALESHIRE. Yes, sir. When the amounts fell due for refitting 
chartered rts, on June 30, and when we came to settle for the 
charter of transports up to that date the bills were presented and we 
had to pay them. The funds for that Lage’ sex were made available by 
transferring funds, by authority of the retary of War, from the 


pportionments made for settling railroad accounts under the several 
R Items. 


Now— 


The Secretary of War issued in writing a waiver of the apportion- 
ment which was made of the several items, and that enabled us to set- 
tle those accounts, but we will have to reimburse the apportionment for 
paying railroad accounts by that-amount. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. The process which the Senator from Utah has 
described by reading from the testimony of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army is not what I understood the Senator 
from Washington to describe, and it is not what I described in 
my question. The action which the Quartermaster General de- 
scribes is a transfer from one category or division of expenditure 
established not by Congress but by the Secretary of War—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Established by law. 

Mr. ROOT. To another division of expenditure established 
by the Secretary of War. That is, we make an appropriation 
for transportation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we have been making a lump appropria- 
tion of $12,984,980, and that was apportioned. 

Mr. ROOT. By the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMOOT. By the Secretary of War, under an act of Con- 
gress of February 27, 1906. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. The act of Congress required the Secretary 
of War to apportion it. Congress did not apportion it. Con- 
gress did not say, “So much shall be paid for railroad trans- 
portation and so much shall be paid for transportation by 
water”; it required the Secretary of War to apportion it, and 
it was his apportionment that he amended or changed. 

It is not a case of taking money across the line that Congress 
had established. That would be so wholly illegal that I can 
not suppose that the vouchers would pass the accounting officers 
of the Government. It is quite a different thing for the Secre- 
tary of War to amend or modify his own apportionment of a 
lump appropriation, changing it from one specific object under 
that appropriation to another specific object under that appro- 
priation. That is quite a different thing from taking money 
appropriated for one purpose and applying it to another pur- 


pose. 
Mr. SMOOT. Well, only yesterday we had the same thing in 
the Forestry Service. We made a direct appropriation of 
$150,000 for fighting forest fires, and in a miscellaneous item in 
the same bill following we gave an additional amount of $100,000 
for the same purpose, making $250,000. Now they come, in this 
very bill, and ask for three hundred thousand and some odd 
dollars more, that they have already expended. 
In this particular case, I will say to the Senator from New 
York, where they have tried to transfer the apportionment to 
some other account, the auditor would not pass it; and the 


transfer was made, as Gen. Aleshire stated and, in order that it 
might get past the auditor. Now they come in and ask for this 
deficiency of $554,000; but the $554,000 is not entirely for the 
transports nor for the deficiency in refitting the transports. It 
also applies to the deficiency in the travel allowance of enlisted 
men upon discharge. They apportioned a certain amount of the 
$12,000,000 for that purpose, and a part of this deficiency is for 
that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this was transferred from 
the transportation account of $12,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is the general account, the general 
lump sum. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Therefore the Secretary of War having 
apportioned that much and transferred it, he had a right to 
eigen? it again and make another apportionment. That is all 

e : 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. He could not make the second ap- 
portionment without taking it from some other account that 
had already been created by the apportionment under the act of 
February 27, 1906. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, is the apportionment to which the 
Senator refers the apportionment by months? 

5 No; by years—for the fiscal year ending June 

X 5. 

Mr. ROOT. I mean it is declaring that so much of the lump 
appropriation of $12,000,000 shall be used for railroad transpor- 
tation, so much for—— 

Mr. SMOOT. So much for travel allowance to enlisted men 
upon their discharge. A 

Mr. ROOT. So much for another purpose and so much for 
another? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. But not applying by months? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not applying by months; by the year. Now, 
they have used not only the appropriation for the full year but 
$554,000 more. 

Mr. ROOT. The whole $12,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, Mr. President, but you will find 
out when the next deficiency bill comes in that for transports 
alone there will be over a million dollars more. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator, then, how this was paid— 
how these payments in excess of the whole appropriation got 
past the accounting officers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can only tell that by what Gen. Aleshire says. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, they had money 
in one division of the apportionment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. : 

Mr. LODGE. They took that money to pay for the boats. 
Then in two or three months the deficiency thus created appears 
in the division from which the money was taken, and they have 
to make it good in that division. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what Gen. Aleshire says. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no deficiency in the pay of enlisted 
88 except that they took money out of that to pay for steam- 

oats, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the general says. I will go on and 
read what the general says in relation to the travel allowance 
to enlisted men upon their discharge, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds will he permit me to ask him a question? 
Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. A x 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Was not that expenditure made by ren- 
son of an emergency which had arisen, and did not Congress 
specifically authorize that expenditure by a joint resolution 
asked for by the President and voted for by both Houses? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; Congress never authorized 
the expenditure. In the resolution the Senator speaks of there 
is no mention whatever of a dollar of appropriation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that; but let me read the reso- 
lution which Congress adopted at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, before he reads the 
resolution, that our Army had been ordered into Vera Cruz 
before ever the Senate passed upon that resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Just let me put it in the Decor at this 
point: 

That the President is justified in the employment of the armed forces 
of the United States to enforce his demand for uncquivocal amends for 
certain affronts and indignities committed against the United States. 

That was adopted and approved April 22, before the depart- 
ment incurred these expenditures. Now, does the Senator criti- 
cize the department for doing what it was ordered to do by the 
President and authorized to do by Congress? -< 

Mr. LODGE. It is the method. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not criticized the Presi- 
dent for doing what he did after Congress acted upon the qnes- 
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tion. I am criticizing the method. It is not only this case, but 
it is in every department of the Government, and it ought to be 
stopped. The Senator knows that if an emergency arose and the 
‘President or the head of the War Department should ask that a 
bill be passed through Congress, it would not take very many 
days to do so, and the appropriation could have been made 
directly and would have been made directly, I have no doubt. 
That has not been the policy in the past, however; it is not the 
policy to-day; and if there is not some criticism made of it by 
Congress it will not be the policy in the future. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there is a vast difference 
between the act of an administrative officer in diverting funds 
which Congress has voted for a specific purpose and the act of 
an administrative officer in diverting funds from one branch of 
the service to another after Congress has made a lump-sum 
appropriation and after Congress has specifically authorized 
the act that must be paid for at some time. It is not very im- 
portant whether Congress specifically votes the appropriation 
after the act or before the act, as long as it is authorized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there was to have been any 
expense attached to the resolution the expense ought to have 
been estimated for, and it should have been a part of the reso- 
lution. That is the way we do with every other demand made 
by the departments at the beginning of a fiscal year, and that 
should be the practice in every expenditure of money by any 
department of our Government. Congress then would know 
what the money was going to be spent for or would demand 
to know what it was to be spent for. Congress would know 
whether it was necessary to have all these transports tied up 
here from April 23 until December 12 of this year, some of 
them costing a thousand dollars. a day, and we spending 
$118,000 to refit them, and never leaving the wharf—tied up 
at the wharf all the time. 

I do not believe Congress would agree to any such thing as 
that, and I do not believe it is necessary. Therefore not only 
do I criticize this, but I criticize the method of using for one 
purpose money that has been appropriated for another purpose. 

Gen, Aleshire says, further: 

The act of Congress provided that travel allowance should be paid 
at the rate of 2 cents per mile, or transportation in kind and subsist- 
ence; but the Paymaster General's estimate included only $300,000, 
it being made on the basis that the Paymaster General's Office would 
ony pay mileage at 2 cents. In the Quartermaster’s Department 
estimate there was no amount included for that item, and in the 
Subsistence Department's estimate no amount was included, because 
we had never included it. Therefore when we came to have our 


hearing before the Military Affairs Committee I explained the situa- 
von to the committee, as set forth on pages 61 and 62 of the sare. 


by the Pay 8 on the 4 cents per mile b; 


or the fiscal year 1914 I 
such an additional amount from Army t 
spare and endeavor to get along. We were only able to add to that 
„000 the sum of $86,300 by apportionment, which made available 
‘or the 925 of posing. the travel allowance of enlisted men the 
sum of #38 „300. Now, there was actually expended on this account 
$842,690.52, or an excess of $456,390.52. At the end of the fiscal 
year there were unexpended balances from other apportionments, 
or apportionments to other items of Army 8 which 
amounted to $209,274.47. This amount of $209,274.47 was applied 
to the settlement of the claims on account of the travel allowance of 
enlisted men on discharge, thereby reducing that deficiency to $247,- 
116.05. That amount, with the $307,255.19, the amount of the 
deficiency incurred in the refitting of chartered 82 2984,55 and the 
charter of transports, makes the total of the estimate $554,371.24. 
The CHAIRMAN. The deficit on account of the refitting of chartered 
i pargo asna the charter of vessels was occasioned by the situation in 
exico 
Gen, ALESHIRE, Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you know how man 
Gen, ALESHIRE. There were 11 vessels 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you a statement cove! 
Gen. ALESHIRE. I have a statement here the names of the 
vessels, their gross tonnage, capacity, date of charter, rate of charter 
per day, cost of refitting, cost of charter to June 30, 1914, and port 
where refitted. 


In this connection I wish to call attention to those vessels. 

The San Marcos has a gross tonnage of 2,839 tons and her 
capacity is 877 men and 320 animals. She was chartered 
April 24, 1914, and the rate of charter per day was $600. The 
cost of refitting was $4,843.06. The cost of charter to June 30, 
1914, was $40,800. 

The next was the Denver. I will simply give the cost of 
charter per day, the cost of refitting, and the cost of charter to 
June 30, 1914, in each case, so that I shall not have to repeat 
the heading of each. = 

The Denver was chartered May 10, 1914. The rate of charter 
per day was $910; the cost of refitting was $12,456.48; the cost 
of charter to June 30 was $47,320. 


vessels were chartered? 
rtered. 
that? 


The Colorado was chartered May 12 at a rate of $442 per day; 
the cost of refitting was $4,391.81; the cost of the charter to 
June 30 was $23,868. 

Mr. STONE. How much was the tonnage? 

Mr. SMOOT. The tonnage was 2,764. 

The Satilla was chartered April 25, 1914, at $450 a day, with 
a refitting charge of $3,382.18. The cost of charter to June 30, 
1914, was $30,150. 

The Ossabaw was chartered May 9, 1914, at $425 a day; the 
cost of refitting was $4,918.40; the cost of charter to June 30 
was $22,525. 

The City of Memphis was chartered May 9. The rate of 
charter per day was $1,000; the cost of refitting was $100,195.60; 
the cost of charter to June 30 was $53,000. 

The City of Macon, on May 9, was chartered at $1,000 a day; 
the cost of refitting was $118,287.28; the cost of charter was 
$53,000 to June 30. 

The Kansan was chartered May 9 at $1,200 a day; the cost 
oe aie: was $10,195.41; the cost of charter to June 30 was 


The Minnesotan was also chartered May 9 at $900 a day; the 
cost of refitting was $69,675.25; the cost of charter to June 30 
was $47,700. 

The Panaman was chartered May 11 at $900 a day; the cost 
of refitting was $60,665.07; the cost of charter to June 30 was 
$45,900. ‘ 

The Dorchester was chartered May 9 at $405.92 a day; the cost 
of refitting was $981.05; the cost of charter to June 30, although 
it was released before June 30, was $1,800.60. ; 

In other words, Mr. President, the cost of charter per day, on 
an average, was $8,232.92; the cost of refitting was $398,981.59; 
the cost of charter to June 30 was $429,663.60. 


Mr. STONE. The total? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total to June 30. 

Mr. STONE. Does that include the refitting? 
eats SMOOT. No; that is the total for the charter vessels to 

Mr. STONE. The refitting is added? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the refitting was $398,981.59. 

Mr. STONE. So altogether about a million dollars 

Mr. SMOOT. No; about $800,000. I can give the exact 
amount. 

Mr. STONE. Approximately. 

Mr. SMOOT. A little over $800,000 to June 30. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Government paid for the refitting? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government paid for the refitting. 

Mr. STONE. It would have been better for the Government 


to have bought the vessels. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to some of them it would have been, but, 
then, with other vessels, such as the City of Macon and the 
City of Memphis, it would not have been. 

Mr. STONE. Is not that a pretty good argument in favor of 
the Government ownership of vessels to be used for this service? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly they should not be used in this way. 
I do not think that this was Government economy. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I baye here a letter giving the 
dates of the release of these vessels. 

The San Marcos was released December 12 last, the Denver 
December 11, the Colorado September 23, the Satilla September 
23, the Ossabaw September 23, the City of Memphis December 
14, the City of Macon October 8, the Kansan December 9, the 
Minnesotan October 3, and the Panaman October 3. 

So it will cost the Government for the transports alone from 
June 30 to the date of release $1,118,895, or for these transports 
that they have held from the time that they were chartered 
until the date of their release an amount equal to $1,540,188.76. 

Now, when the next deficiency appropriation bill comes in we 
will have an item for $1,118,895. They are already discharged, 
the money is due, and I can not see why that was not put in 
this deficiency bill and have one item covering the whole 
amount. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am curious to know whether the Senator 
from Utah is of the opinion that these transports ought not to 
have been chartered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am of the opinion that they should not haye 
been held until December 12. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, our troops 
were at Vera Cruz waiting to return. We had chartered these 
vessels. No one knew when those ships would have to come 
back. Is it the Senator's idea that we ought to have released 
those yessels and then chartered and refitted other yessels when 
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3 was no telling when the troops would have to be brought 
ack? 
Mr. SMOOT. It would be very much easier to do that than 


to do what was done. Not only that, but no one had an idea 
that there would be some 11 vessels wanted for the transporta- 
tion of the few men we had in Mexico. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am trying to ascertain—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, Mr. President, but I do not 
believe there are many people in this country who did not know 
that after the A B O mediators had passed upon the question, 
and it had been agreed to by whatever authority or government 
there was in Mexico, and agreed to by our President, there was 
no need of any troops being retained at Vera Cruz. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They were there. 

Mr, SMOOT. They were there; but there was no necessity 
for them to go there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am trying to ascertain whether the line 
of criticism of the Senator from Utah is on account of Dook- 
keeping in the department or whether it is upon the conduct of 
the department in putting the Government to this unusual and 
extraordinary expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quite catch what the Senator said. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is evidently of opinion that 
something has been done that ought not to have been done. I 
want to know whether his criticism is based upon the transfer 
from one account to another of a certain part of the appropria- 
tion of last year or whether it is in incurring the expense itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Both. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The former seems to me to be rather a trivial 
matter. The latter is a very serious matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Both, Mr. President, and I do not look at the 
former as very trivial. If the heads of this Government can 
transfer appropriations from one account to another and then 
go beyond all the appropriations made for the purpose without 
saying a word to Congress and come in at every session with a 
deficiency and we pass bills here covering those deficiencies 
without a word of complaint or without a word of warning to 
them that they must cease that practice, what is the use of hav- 
ing appropriation bills? We might just say to the heads of 
departments: Go and spend all the money you want and then 
we will pass a bill to cover it.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I listened with a good deal of interest to 
the colloquy between the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
and the Senator from Utah. I have been unable yet to reach 
a conclusion as to what has really been done. If we appro- 
priated $12,000,000, or a matter like that, for a certain range of 
purposes, and the Secretary of War, looking forward to the 
various needs of the branches of the service, apportioned at the 
beginning of the year this lump appropriation to various ob- 
jects, I can see nothing wrong at all if he finds that he was 
mistaken in his apportionment in recasting it and taking from 
one account and putting it in another. But I can see something 
very wrong in committing the Government to an expense in 
excess of the appropriation itself. I have not been able to find 
out yet, although I assume it is because I am unfamiliar with 
the subject, whether the real objection here is because the Goy- 
ernment has spent too much money or more than was authorized 
by Congress, or whether it is because the Secretary of War was 
not able to accurately apportion the appropriation at the 
beginning of the year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in all my experi- 
ence in this body I have never yet known a transfer of money 
from one account to another and then a deficiency asked for to 
cover that amount that the apportionment for any other account 
in the department has been cut down one cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does that mean that the twelve million and 
odd dollars which Congress appropriated for these several pur- 
poses will be insufficient to cover the expenses incurred by the 
Government in those several services? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. I will say to the Sen- 
ator right now that this is not the only deficiency that there will 
be, nor is the one that I have already called attention to all 
that we know will be asked for, but there will be other defi- 
ciencies for other apportionments in that department and in 
nearly every other department of the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I am trying to find out. Is it 
true that the officers of our Government incur obligations in 
excess of the amount appropriated for a specific purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It always has been so, 

Mr. SMOOT. It became so bad in 1906 that we passed an 
act here specifically stating that they should not do it, and in 
that act there was a proviso that, except in case of sudden 
emergency involving the loss of human life or the destruction 
of property, it should not be done. 
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I feel that I am warranted in making this assertion. If the 
Senator would go and ask the Secretary of War to-day whether 
he was authorized by law to spend the money that this item is 
for, he would say, “ No; I was not authorized by law.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. He says in his report that he submitted it 
to the legal authorities, and they said he had a right to do it. 
The Senator read that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say now that when we had a representa- 
tive of the State Department before us in relation to the pay- 
ment of the deficiency for the interned Mexicans and he was 
asked whether there was any law that would allow the payment 
of that money for caring for those interned he admitted that 
there was no law covering such a case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The law I put in the Recorp yesterday 
ptevents him from using this money except as stated in the 
proviso—to protect life or prevent the destruction of property. 
The Mexicans were interned to save life, and I suppose that is 
the way they construed the law 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no such excuse, even, given by the 
department, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Putting aside the Mexican case, I under- 
stand both the acting chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Senator from Utah, who is a member of the 
committee, are agreed that the departments spend regularly 
more than is appropriated for the purpose and then ask Con- 
gress to supply the deficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ever since I have been here that has been 
the practice. We have what is known as an urgent deficiency 
bill and we have what is known as a deficiency bill. Toward 
the last of the session we shall have another bill called the 
deficiency bill. This is an urgent deficiency bill. 

Now, take the Forest Department. They did not do like the 
War Department. I will ask the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] to listen. They transferred from another ac- 
count and spent $600,000 in six months for forest fires. That 
is what I was criticizing. That was a more flagrant abuse of 
law than this. My criticism is that the deficiency ought not to 
be made unless it is necessary for the protection of life and 
property. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see no such exception in this bill, although 
it may be there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, however, that may be—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, the law 
reads, “ except in cases of sudden emergency.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statement is extraordinary. I did not 
know our administrative officers looked upon it as within their 
power te spend money or to commit the Government to the ex- 
penditure of money beyond the amount appropriated and then 
ask for a reimbursement. I supposed that deficiency bills were 
to cover expenditures yet to be made. y 

Mr. SMOOT. I will go further, and tell the Senator that 
many of the bureau heads in the departments go to work and 
will hire men and put them on work with no appropriation 
whatever made to pay them. It goes on that way, and it will 
be paid out of some account or other until the end of the year, 
and then the deficiency bill is brought in, and we are told that 
the money has been spent, and it must be paid; that we owe 
those men for so many months of labor. ‘ 

Mr. CUMMINS. None of those officers have ever been pun- 
ished for this plain violation of the law? i 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and not only that, Mr. President, but if 
we do as we have done in the past it will not cease, as I said, 
and it is going to grow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should think the Senator from Utah, hav- 
ing known of these things, would have put in motion long ago 
the processes of the law to punish those who have been guilty 
of such plain violations of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] and myself have called attention to these matters 
every time that there has been a deficiency bill considered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? I understand that there was a lump-sum 
appropriation of approximately $12,000,000 for the purpose of 
transporting troops and the like. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was a general appropriation for many 

8. 

Mr. STONE. That was the amount appropriated. Now, if 
the emergency had never occurred which seemed to necessitate 
the transportation of troops from the barracks where they were 
stationed, perhaps, in different parts of the country to the sea- 
coast and thence by ships to Vera Cruz, and if this extraordi- 
nary expense had not been made, then this deficiency would not 
have arisen. Is that correct? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the one in this particular account 
would not have arisen. 

Mr. STONE. I am speaking of this particular one, as that 
is the one now under discussion by the Senator. 

If that be true, then if there was an emergency of sufficient 
moment to justify the President in taking the action he took, 
and which action was approyed and justified by the act of 
Congress, can it be said that the expenditure was not a legiti- 
mate one? Can it be said that in the circumstances Congress 
should not reimburse the Treasury or make whatever payment 
was necessary to meet the expense? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me a second, I do 
not wish to trespass upon him but to make this observation: 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMins] expresses astonish- 
ment—and I am not out of sympathy with what he said alto- 
gether—that the administrative officers should assume to make 
expenditures in excess of the appropriation. As a rule I think 
that practice should be discouraged and forbidden, and if 
indulged in in some way punished, whether punished by refus- 
ing to make appropriations to meet deficiencies and therefore 
impose losses upon innocent people or punish the executive 
officials guilty of the offense by some judicial procedure in the 
courts, But undoubtedly emergencies will arise or may arise 
when the President can not wait even the presence of the Con- 
gress, much less to summon Congress and wait for it to come 
and then take action. If a foreign power, for example, should 
send an army of invasion across our border we would not expect 
the President to wait until Congress could be assembled and 
take action before he would resist it. To resist it would require 
large expenditures not authorized by act of Congress but justi- 
fied by the emergency, and Congress would not hesitate to 
appropriate to meet it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the statement of the Senator, Mr. 
President, but this particular item is not such as that. Congress 
was in session on June 30. A bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives for this purpose would have passed that House 
any day; it would have come to this body and been referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would have reported it likely the very day it was re- 
ferred to the committee and the appropriation made. There is 
no trouble at all in a case such as the Senator recites. No one 
would hesitate to appropriate for it in either House of Con- 
gress. But that has not been the practice, Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator? I differ from the Senator in the position he assumes that 
these expenditures were not authorized by law. As a matter of 
fact, they were authorized by law. They were created under 
current statutes, and it was such deficiency as the War Depart- 
ment had a right to incur. For instance, the statute upon 
which the Senator bases his objection, page 49 of the Statutes 
at Large, volume 34, part 1, provides that— 

No executive department or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess 
of appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve the 
Government in any contract or other obligation for the future payment 
of money in excess of such appropriations unless such contract or obliga- 
tion is authorized by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong in assuming any such 
statement as that. We are discussing the question of trans- 
ferring an appropriated amount from one fund to another, and 
that is prohibited by the act of February 27, 1906, not the act 
the Senator has referred to at all. The question the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] brought up had reference to the act 
the Senator now refers to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the reason why I thought the 
Senator was addressing himself to this particular ‘section. The 
position I take—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The section had reference to the appropriation 
in this bill for the prevention of forest fires. That is the sec- 
tion of the law Mr. Graves invoked to justify his expenditure of 
$339,000 more than was appropriated for that purpose last year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, the position is that here the War Department must 
carry out certain obligations created by statute. For instance. 
they are required to pay the Army; they are required to trans- 
port the Army from one point to another. They are required 
to repair these transports and fit them for the use of the Army. 
If Congress at any particular session fails to make an appro- 
priation sufficient to carry out these purposes, the obligation is 
on the department to perform such service anyway, and any 
obligation that they create is a proper one to be paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. No one has denied that, Mr. President; I have 
not criticized the amount of the appropriation; but in this eon- 
nection I cali attention to the appropriation that is yet to 
come. Nobody is going to say that they should not have kept 
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the transports until June 30; nobody will deny that that was 
the proper thing to do; but that is not what they did. They 
kept the transports until December 12, and there is an obliga- 
tion of $1,118,895 made for those transports that is not included 
in this amount. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am more mystified than 
ever. I tried to find out whether the criticism was lodged 
against the discretion reposed in the department or in the Presi- 
dent, or whether it was laid against a violation of law. The 
former is, of course, a mere matter of opinion and the depart- 
ment might find a defender; but as against the other they could 
have no defender. What I have been trying to discover is, 
whether the War Department in making the expenditure or in 
incurring the obligation of which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] has spoken violated the law. I understood the Senator 
from Utah to say that they had violated the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say they did so in the transfer of the funds 
from one account to another. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let us see about that. Is there any law 
that forbids the head of a department recasting the apportion- 
ment that he may make at the beginning of a year? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no law authorizing him to do so, but 
there is a law stating what he shall do. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That he shall apportion the amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. That he shall apportion the amount. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but certainly it can not be urged 
that if the head of the department is mistaken in his estimate 
of what would be required for the various services he can not 
correct that mistake. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Or reapportion the amounts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if he expends more as a whole than the 
law permits him to spend, then it seems to me he is justly open 
to censure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, to show the Senator from Iowa 
that the law means that the apportionment shall be made and 
strictly adhered to, I want to call his attention to the fact that 
wherever there is an apportionment made for any purpose in 
any department of this Government and that apportionment is 
insufficient, if there are funds that have been transferred from 
another account to that particular account, we always find the 
appropriation bills providing for the deficiency for the original 
apportionment. It is not a general deficiency nor does it become 
a general deficiency; it becomes a deficiency of the account to 
which the first apportionment was made that fell short of being 
sufficient to carry out the orders of the department. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose the account from which the money 
is taken in order to supply the needs of the service that has not 
been anticipated should be abundant for this other purpose, 
then there would not be any deficiency at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There would be this deficiency in the account 
and the auditor would so hold. Not only that, but the amount 
would be retransferred back to the account from which the 
amount was taken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as Congress is concerned, there 
would be no deficiency. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as dollars and cents are concerned, if 
any such thing ever happened; but I want to say to the Senator 
that it happens so seldom that it is hardly worth considering, 
for no appropriation was ever made by Congress that was not 
all used up except in very rare instances. In the ease which the 
Senator cites, if the money had not been spent, that amount of 
money would go back into the Treasury of the United States 
from the account and the apportionment that was originally 


made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would it not be retransferred to some other 
account? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not under the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, it is only a 
question of bookkeeping. The heads of departments do not 
actually spend more money than is appropriated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If we appropriate $3,000,000 for the For- 
estry Service they do not spend more than three millions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They do not spend more than the total 
amount appropriated, though they may spend from this amount 
more than is appropriated for a certain purpose. If, for in- 
stance, the War Department should have an appropriation of 
$110,000,000, they may spend more for certain items than had 
been apportioned for them, and then they borrow the amount 
from some other apportionment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, I wish to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina a question. It has been stated here that we appro- 
printed something like $12,000,000 for certain purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For travel pay and transportation. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. At the end of the year. was there more spent 
for all those purposes or were there more obligations incurred 
for those services. than the $12,000,000? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There would be if we did not pass this 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, somebody violated the law, unless 
they can find authority under some other provision of the 
statute. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Gen. Aleshire says he has got authority 
for it. The authority is to allow this apportionment of a lomp 
sum. It is more flagrant in some things than in others. This 
was a lump sum of $12,000,000 that was apportioned to this fund 
for travel pay and for some other purposes—I have forgotten 
the various items. He transfers from one to another fund and 
spends the $559,000 which had been apportioned to another 
fund by the Secretary himself, and not by Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The shifting from one apportionment to an- 
other, I am inelined to think, he had a right to do; but the net 
result is that there is a deficiency of $554,371.24 over and above 
the appropriation of the lump sum. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, the deficiency is here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And that is a violation of law? 

Mr. LODGE. That is what the Senator from Iowa is trying 


get at. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I am trying to find out. That 
is a violation of law, unless authority for it can be found out- 
side of the appropriation. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] suggested that the 
excursion into Mexico might be regarded as an emergency—I 
call it “an excursion”; I possibly ought to call it “an inva- 
sion ”—but that was not for the purpose of saving life or saving 
property definitely and specifically. That was for the purpose 
of securing reparation for an insult. There was no emergency 
with regard to that offense against our country that could bring 
it within this statute, nor do I think it would fall within the 
general principle that has been stated by the Senator from 
Missouri, with which every loyal man must agree. Does the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who cited certain 
other statutes, concur in the general statement that the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary of War had no au- 
thority to incur this obligation or to authorize the expenditure? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think he had a right to authorize it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under what statute? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the theory that he is in duty 
bound, under contracts that have already been made to pay 
the privates—the enlisted men of the Army—so much money; 
that he is bound under contracts that are made with the officers 
of the Army to pay them so much; and wherever Congress fails 
to appropriate enough money at any session of Congress to meet 
these obligations, which are fixed by statute, the Secretary of 
War can not get around and the President of the United States 
can not get around the obligations which they had a right to 
incur, because they were so authorized by statute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly that is true; but the statute did 
not create any obligation to go into Mexico and to hire trans- 
ports for the purpose of carrying our Army there. There was 
no statutory obligation to do anything of that sort. That was 
done, I will assume, by the President under the authority of 
Congress—that is, the general policy that was approved by Con- 
gress—but would that general approval of his course toward 
Mexico warrant him in expending more for the transportation 
of soldiers than the law had authorized him to expend for such 
purpose? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any doubt about that, because Congress has expressly author- 
ized the President of the United States to incur this very obli- 
gation, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, of course, in just the same way he 
could have increased our Army to a million men and our Navy 
he could have multiplied, all because we had approved a certain 
course toward Mexico. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And had authorized it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In other words, he could have incurred any 
expense that he might have thought necessary in order to carry 
out that general policy which we had approved? I can not agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will excuse me a mo- 
ment in that connection 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one moment. I might suggest to the 
Senator from Towa the fact that Congress was in session all of 
that time; Congress was in session on June 30, and, as I sug- 
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gested to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone], a bill could 
have been introduced in the other House, this amount appro- 
priated, the bill passed there in a day and then passed in a day. 
in the Senate, and been signed by the President; but it was 
never asked to be done, 

Mr. STONE. Why did not Congress make the appropriation 
if it was in session and thought it was necessary? 

; ye SMOOT. Because the department never asked Congress 
o do so. 

Mr. STONE. The depattment did not have to ask Congress to 
do it; Congress had authorized this step; the step was taken; 
Congress could appropriate the money, and it bad the right and 
the power to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong im the statement that he 
has just made. 

Mr. STONE. How am I wrong? 

Mr. SMOOT. The statute does not provide that way of ap- 
propriating money when there is no estimate made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Utah allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. STONE. I undertake to say, as a Senator here tells me 
now, during the Spanish-American War $50,000,000 was appro- 
priated without an estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it was asked for by the head of some 
executive department. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Missouri attend just 
a moment? j 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will not assert that if Congress 
neglects its duty and fails to appropriate money for some proper 
purpose, therefore and thereupon the President can go forward 
and expend the money or commit the Government to an obliga- 
tion in the absence of an appropriation? à 

Mr. STONE. If the Congress should refuse to do it, that 
would present one question; but while the emergency exists 
and the movement to meet it is afoot and in progress with the 
approval of Congress, and Congress stands still, taking no 
action, I think the President can proceed under the reasonable 
assumption that the Congress will provide the means for what- 
ever is undertaken, for he has the approval of Congress, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand, however, that there was 
nothing in the communicatiom from the President to Congress 
upon which the resolution was based indicating a purpose to 
occupy Vera Cruz. I think we all understood when we adopted 
that resolution that we were sustaining the general policy of 
the President toward Mexico and were supplementing his own 
view that we ought to demand promptly and effectively repara- 
tion for an insult. I am astonished to hear anyone express the 
opinion that under an authority of that sort the President of 
the United States or the War Department may exceed the 
appropriations which have been made for the maintenance of 
the department and substitute his or their own discretion with 
regard to what the Government ought to spend in its service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr: President, if the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him right there, I think warrant for it is 
found in the very section of the statute to which I directed 
attention awhile ago, which provides that— 


No executive de ent or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess of 
appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year— 


Now, listen— 
or involve the Government in any contract or other obligation for the 
future W of money in excess of such appropriations unless such 
contract or obligation is authorized by law. 

There is the exception; and the authorization was the 
authorization which was given, Mr. President, to transfer the 
troops to Vera Cruz or to transfer them to any other point. 
That is the rule, if the Senator will pardon me just for a 
moment, that has been adopted by the States. Where the legis- 
lature has provided that no money shall be expended in excess 
of the appropriations except as authorized by law the courts 
have held universally that where there is some statute devolv- 
ing upon an executive a particular duty and that duty is per- 
formed and requires the payment of money, the executiye is 
warranted in creating obligations for the payment of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon has 
stated a sound principle of law of course. My differenee from 
him does not lie in the application of that principle or the 
recognition of that principle, but I differ from him as to the 
purport and effect of the resolution of general support, or, as 
the President himself stated, moral support, which we passed. 
He said in his communication that he did not need te ask us 
for any authority to do what he wanted to do, but he wanted 
the American people to know that the Congress of the United 
States was in sympathy with him in the policy he was propos- 
ing to pursue, 
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There was not a Member of Congress, I think, who believed 
that the resolution which we passed at that time gave to the 


President authority to spend money. It never occurred to me 
that in holding up the hands of the President in that juncture 
or in that extremity we were authorizing him to spend large 
sums of money for the purpose of invading Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? z 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is an intensely inter- 
esting and illuminating debate, and E observe that less than 
one-sixth of the Senators are present. I make the point of no 


quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. The Chair does not think the Senator from New 
Hampshire can rise for the purpose of making that suggestion 
until the Senator from Utah has yielded the floor. The Chair 
declines to submit the request. The Senator from Utah will 
proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
observation of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated that the 
Senator from New Hampshire could not make the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum while another Senator has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah yielded to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Hampshire asked me if 
I would yield, and of course I yielded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He did not say for what 
purpose, and the supposition was he yielded for the purpose of 
allowing a question to be asked. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is a novel rul- 
ing. I am not going to resist the ruling of the Chair, however 
the Chair may rule, because I have got beyond that 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is in 
accordance with some of the precedents. It seems to fall in 
with what would be proper on this occasion. If the Senator 
from Utah desires to yield the floor, of course the Chair will put 
any request the Senator from New Hampshire may make, re- 
gardless of whut he would do on any other occasion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us understand this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the sug- 
gestion of the Senator is well made; but the Chair will not 
aecept the suggestion of the absence of a quorum when the 
Senator making it has not the floor. A 

Mr. SMOOT. I wiil yield the floor now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
yielded the floor. The Senator from New Hampshire makes 
the suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Chair directs the 
roll to be called I will inquire, Has any business intervened 
since the last call for a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator would think 
so if he had been here all the time. [Laughter.] Several 
Senators have seemed to work themselves overtime. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My recollection is that the Senator from 
Utuh was speaking the last time we had a call for a quorum, 
and he still has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are precedents, how- 
eyer, to the effect that substantial debate is business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has been ruled several times that de- 
bate was not business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire makes the point of no quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis O'Gorman Sterling 
Bryan Jones Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Kenyon erkins Sutherland 
Clap Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Clarke Ark. Lane Robinson Thompson 
Cummins Lippitt 9 Thornton 
Fletcher Lod e Sheppa: ardaman 
Gallinger M mber Shively Williams 

ore Martine, N. J Smith, Md. Works: 
Hardwick Norris Smoot 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 
The Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. James, Mr. Pace, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. 
Warre answered to their names when called. 

Mr. SuarrotuH, Mr. Hrroncock. Mr. Lee of Maryland, Mr. 
Jounson, Mr. OLIVER, Mr. CAMDEN, Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. BAN R- 
HEAD, and Mr. POINDEXTER entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs a question, but I do not see 
him in the Chamber. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, pending that I should like to 
ask the Senator from Utah a question. 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 
How many ships were there altogether? 
I think 11 transports were chartered. 
What was their total tonnage? 
Their total tonnage was 49,803. 
In round numbers, what would they cost per 


Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. LODGE. 
day? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. LODGE. 


That is, the cost of the boats? 
Of the 11 ships. : 

Mr. SMOOT. As to that I have no information. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator know to what extent these 
ships were used to transport our men? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the very question I was going to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Oregon will give me his 
attention, I should like to ask him, he being chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, if he knows 
\.hether the 11 ships which were chartered were used in the 
transportation of our Army to Vera Cruz and back, or whether - 
the Army was transported by regular Government transports? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not advised as to that, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was in New York City last 
August, at which time this question was discussed. I was then 
told that some of the boats which had been chartered in May had 
never been used a day by our Government, that they had never 
been used to transport any portion of our Army from any point 
in the United States to any point outside of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator ever try to get that infor- 
mation from the Secretary of War? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I have asked the War Depart- 
ment within the last hour to give me the names of the trans- 
ports that were actually in service, and out of the 11 there were 
only 6 that were used. Five ef them have not been used at all. 
The City of Macon, belonging to the Ocean Steamship Co., con- 
trolled by the Central Railroad of Georgia, has never been used. 
We chartered that boat on May 9. We paid for the boat 581.000 
every day. We also paid for refitting the boat $118,287.28, and 
we will yet have to pay for her, from June 30 until the day she 
was released, $167,000. 

The Colorado was not used. The Minnesotan was not used. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator get that information from 
the department? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They were not used at all for any purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were not used for the transportation of 
our troops. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator if they were used 
for any purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt whether they were used for any pur- 


pose, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator, if he wants to inform 
the Senate, ought to have full information as to whether or not 
they were used at all. They might not have been used for 
troops. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what they were chartered for. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What else could they be used for? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; what else could they be used for? To be 
absolutely eandid with the Senator, however, I will say that I 
did not ask whether the Government of the United States used 
them for any other purpose, because I did not think of it. I did 
not know of any other purpose for which they could be used. 

pr OVERMAN. Why, transporting supplies, provisions, ani- 
mals. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
North Carolina if he knows of any purpose for which they were 
used? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know nothing whatever about it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I imagined, from the way the Senator spoke, 
that he had some information on the subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I have no information at all. I asked 
the Senntor if he got information only as to troops or as to 
other things. They might have transported stock or provisions 
or something else. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case, I do not think they would 
have spent $118,000 in fitting up the City of Macon for the 
transportation of troops. s 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I merely wanted to suggest that really the bur- 
den of explaining why this very large sum was paid to the 
Central Railroad of Georgia for this vessel rests upon the Sena- 
tors who have reported this bill favorably. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Utah voted to report this 
appropriation favorably. He was on the subcommittee and on 
the general committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that I reserved the 
right to speak upon this amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator said he was going to speak 
on it, but that he was in favor of the appropriation and would 
vote for it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah is now 
engaged in supporting this appropriation, he has the most 
extraordinary methods I have ever observed. [Laughter.] It 
appeared to me that he was criticizing the appropriation, and 
that the Senators who were in favor of it were attempting to 
throw upon him the burden of proof of maintaining it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. These speeches are made with a different 
aim than that. They are made for the purpose—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I resent that insinuation on the part of the 
Senator, because I want to say, Mr. President, that I believe 
the appropriation is open to criticism; and, that being the case, 
I am criticizing the appropriation. I did not want to take the 
time of the committee to go all over the details, because I know 
it would do no good in the committee, and I do not think it will 
do any good in the Senate as far as the ultimate result is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I want to dissent from that suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah. I have not a doubt that the Secretary of 
War—who, I suppose, is the officer under whom these vessels 
were chartered—will have a ready explanation of the uses to 
which they were put. I do not doubt it. I think we ought to 
have it. I think, sir—and I say this from a lively recollection— 
that the exhibition of a settled purpose on the part of the 
Congress of the United States to look after the expenditure of 
their appropriations; to inquire, not indiscriminately or per- 
functorily, but as a matter of performance of their duty, into 
the way in which the money appropriated by the Congress is 
expended, is not merely demanded by the duty of Congress, but 
is a most beneficial thing for executive officers. 

As I have said, I say this from a lively recollection. I know 
that the ever-present expectation of being called to account is a 
most wholesome check upon the head of an executive depart- 
ment. It makes him watchful and it furnishes a means by 
which he can hold his subordinates to strict accountability and 
to carefulness in their use of money. 

I am not opposing this appropriation. I do not know any- 
-thing about it. I think, however, that the Senator from Utah 
is rendering a useful service, and that he ought to have the co- 
operation of the Members of this body in seeing to it that we 
perform our duty. No amount of friendly consideration for the 
head of an executive department, no amount of confidence in 
an administration, can justify us in neglecting our duties, and 

it is our duty to exercise some sort of oversight as to the ex- 
penditure of the money we have appropriated. If we neglect it, 
no matter how kindly the feeling may be which leads to the 
neglect, things are sure to go wrong. 

I have long felt, sir, that it would be a very useful thing 
for us to have a committee, such as is the case in the British 
House of Commons, specially charged with looking after the 
use that has been made of the money appropriated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have 26 committees, I think, altogether. 

Mr. ROOT. I know; and the result is that not one of them 
follows up an appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have committees on expenditures in 
all the departments. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; and none of the committees do anything 
about it, except that when there is a change of administratiou 
there is a little spurt in the way of an attempt to find fault 
with something, to get somebody in a hole, to injure somebody. 
Under our Government, however, there is no systematic ar- 
rangement by which the Congress follow up the use that is 
made of the money they appropriate, and the only approach to 
it we can have is by somebody who is on the other side of the 
aisle getting up and criticizing an appropriation and asking 
questions. I think it is a useful seryice, and I hope my friend 


from North Carolina and other Senators on that side of the 
aoe will help us. I think we ought to know what has been 
one. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I spent half a day here yesterday trying 
to show that one department had expended money without any 
authority. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not doubt that the Senator was successful. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I want to call 
the attention of the Senator from New York to this situation, 
which actually exists to-day: Take the appropriations for our 
national parks. They are not all carried in one appropriation 
bill. The appropriations for the national parks are carried in 
five different appropriation bills. I have called attention to the 
matter several times in this body. I have called it to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. I have asked that a 
change be made, but so far I have been absolutely helpless in 
the matter. 

Here we are. We continue in the same way. The appropria- 
tion for a given national park is carried partly in this ap- 
propriation bill and partly in another one. There are five 
appropriston: bills carrying appropriations for our national 
parks. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, Mr. President; and another method is 
to appropriate in one place one sum for a certain purpose, and 
in another place to appropriate another sum for that purpose. 
As I showed yesterday, we appropriated $150,000 for fighting 
fires, and then in the miscellaneous appropriations—— 

Mr. SMOOT. In the same bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the same bill we appropriated another 
$100,000 which was used for the same purpose. Then, haying 
spent all of it, they had in six months a deficiency of $671,000. 

Mr. ROOT. Well, it is our fault. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator did not pay any attention to 
it, and left me talking here all the evening, when there were 
only about half a dozen Senators listening. 

Mr, ROOT. We ought to have a better system of keeping tab 
on the expenditure of the money we appropriate. It ought to 
be systematic. It ought not to be left to sporadie efforts on the 
part of the Senator from North Carolina or the Senator from 
Utah or other Senators who want to perform their duty. It 
can only be done by a systematic, regular machine which at- 
tends to the business of looking after expenditures everywhere 
through the executive departments, and always so that the gen- 
tlemen who are expending the money will have, if not the fear 
of God before their eyes, the fear of Congress before their eyes. 

I can tell you that it is a very hard thing for the head of an 
executive department, however anxious he may be to restrain 
expenditures, to accomplish it, because the vast multitude of de- 
tails in one of the great departments can not be within his con- 
tinual knowledge and under his continual attention. The exer- 
cise of a proper restraint, by scrutiny of expenditures on the 
part of Congress, furnishes the most potent means by which the 
head of a department can control his subordinates. Under our 
present lack of system the way to render that service is, when 
a case comes up calling for a deficiency, to be rigid in requiring 
explanations of the reason for it. I do not doubt. there is a 
reason ; but if there is no demand for the reason, if the making 
of appropriations to cover deficiencies is assumed as a matter 
of course, the reasons will be very slight and colorable before 
we get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stood at the head of one of our 
great departments of Government; and I take it for granted 
that there was not a subordinate in that department who was 
not pressing the Senator all the time he was Secretary of War 
for increased appropriations. 

Mr. ROOT. Why, Mr. President, the general rule is in our 
departments, and always has been in the thirty-odd years I 
have been familiar with them, to consider that it is rather dis- 
creditable to leave any money over from an appropriation. 
When the close of a fiscal year approaches the men who are in 
charge of the subdivisions of the department go looking around, 
and if they find that there is fifteen or twenty or a hundred 
thousand dollars left of their appropriations, they say “We 
must do something with it. We can not let that go back.” 
They look for some way to spend it. Of course, if they are 
worth their salt, they are considering their own particular work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not only that, but they come here when they 
have a balance and ask us to cover it into the next appropria- 
tion, always. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if it ever should happen. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it ever should happen. 

Mr. ROOT. There used to be a statute which made it a 
penal offense to spend money which had not been appropriated. 
What has become of that? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I put it in the Recoxp yesterday. That is 
exactly what I put in the Record on yesterday. There is a law 
providing against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That law was passed February 27, 1906. 

Mr. ROOT. Why was this $500,000, and so forth, spent? I 
do not know. I have no doubt there is a reason for it, how- 
ever. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The exception is, cases of emergency in- 
volving the preservation of property or the saving of life. 
There is where they get the authority for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator puts that incorrectly. It is 
not that way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator to read it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It says, where authorized by law.” 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the exceptions; the Senator put it 
too broadly: 

Except in cases of sudden emergency involving the loss of human life 
or the destruction of property. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, that is the way it is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the only exceptions there are; and 
whenever the head of any department or any burean of the 
Government expends more than the appropriation made, unless 
there is an emergency which involves the loss of human life or 
the destruction of property, he violates the law. Those are the 
only exceptions there are under the law. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
if executive officers exceed their authority in the way stated it 
seems to me there is but one or the other of two things that 
may be done. We may refuse to make the appropriation to 
cover the deficiency —— 

Mr. SMOOT. Which we never have done. 

Mr. STONE. To do that might entail suffering or hardship 
to—— 

Mr. SMOOT. To the officer responsible. 

Mr. STONE. Well, to the officer responsible, or possibly to 
others. If that is not done, then the other remedy, and the 
only other legislative remedy, it seems to me, would be to have 
the fact of the violation of the law laid before the proper judi- 
cial officer of the District of Columbia, in order that he may 
proceed in the courts to indict and punish the men who have 
violated the law. 

If there is now no adequate statute to authorize a proceed- 
ing of that kind, then a bill on the subject should be introduced 
by some Senator familiar with the subject who would know 
how to treat it and let the whole matter be discussed and such 
action taken as might be necessary. 

The Senator from Utah has had the floor to-day for two 
hours, criticizing one item in this deficiency bill, the only one 
not agreed to. The Senator from New York says the Senator 
from Utah is performing a useful public service in calling at- 
tention to these official improprieties on the part of executive 
officers. He thinks it wise to criticize them, to rivet public 
attention upon them, and all that; but it boots nothing if we 
go right on, as we did yesterday, after the Senator from North 
Carolina, as he says, had spent half a day here showing how 
a deticiency had been improperly incurred, and then the Senate 
almost unanimously voted to pass it, as we will doubtless do in 
this instance; and the Senator from Utah, after spending these 
hours in making criticisms, says he is going to vote to pass the 
item he is opposing. 

Mr. President, it seems to me enough has been said, so far 
us mere criticism goes. I do not wish to impugn motives, but 
it begins to look to me very much as if behind it all there was 
some ulterior object in wasting the time of the Senate to pre- 
vent the consideration of other measures. In other words. to 
my eye this proceeding has the complexion of an organized 
filibuster, 

I suppose the object of it is to prevent the consideration of 
what is known as the shipping bill. Senators should know now 
thut the bill will be considered, and obstructive measures thrust 
in to prevent its consideration will not accomplish their purpose. 
It is a good while from now until Christmas 

Mr. LODGE. Fifty days. 

Mr. STONE. From now until Christmas, 1915. 

Mr. LODGE. The 4th of March intervenes. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but there will be plenty of time after the 
4th of March before the next Christmas. 

Mr. LODGE. You have, with a new Congress. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; with a new Congress; and some of those 
who would like to prevent action will not, I am very, very sorry 
to say, be present then to give us the benefit of their counsel. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. LODGE. I hate to disappoint the Senator, but if I am 
alive I shall still be here. 
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Mr. SMOOT. For the information of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, I want to say that if there had not been any shipping 
bill reported to the Senate, if the Senator from Missouri had 
not even introduced a shipping bill, and if there had not been 
such a thing spoken of in public, I would have made the same 
remarks I am making now. 

Mr. STONE. Not so extendedly, perhaps, 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I have been patient. I have not objected 
to interruptions, and-I want to be patient. I do not want to 
object to interruptions. I want to be long suffering. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OVERMAN, You would rather have interruptions than 
not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You invite them. 

Mr. STONE. And with it all, the good and kindly disposed 
Senator from Utah will not fool anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is 
the last person in the world that I could fool, and I would not 
if I could. 

Mr. STONE. And you are not fooling him now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not if I could. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is well acquainted with flli- 
bustering, himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri if 
he ever knew the time when the Senator from Utah stood on 
this floor and filibustered upon any question? 

Mr. STONE. I have had a suspicion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have not only 
had a suspicion as to his filibustering but I have known that he 
has been filibustering. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I admitted it. [Laughter.] I have been 
candid} and have admitted it. Unlike the Senator from Utah, 
I have made no pleasant evasions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will let the Senator from 
Missouri have his suspicions this afternoon, but when I am 
engaged in a filibuster I am going to say so. No one in the Sen- 
ate will ever doubt it. I want to say to the Senate, also, that 
there are yery few bills that have ever come before this body 
2 which I would undertake to filibuster, and this is not one 
of them f 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think it is about time the Sen- 
ator was bringing his remarks to a conclusion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would have been through be- 
fore this if it had not been for the interruptions of the Senator 
from Missouri. He is the only Senator I have noticed this 
afternoon who has tried to filibuster. I expect him, before I 
can proceed, to ask me another question that will require an 
answer, and I would not be discourteous to the Senator from 
Missouri for anything in the world. There is not a Senator in 
this body for whom I have higher respect than I have for him. 
In fact, there is a kind of bond of friendship and love that has 
sprung up between us. We came into the Senate on the same 
day. We took the oath of office on the same occasion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He was reelected, and you were reelected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have noticed bis labors here, and, as you 
know, they have been of the highest order. He has always 
looked out for Missouri, and I have had the greatest respect for 
him for that, There was never any matter that affected his 
people in which their interests were not guarded and watched 
early and late. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The tariff bill, does the Senator mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. He thought so, and I think even in the tariff 
bill he did, because lead and zine was taken care of. I think 
that aspersion is wrongfully cast upon the Senator from Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. President, the few criticisms I have made upon this bill 
this afternoon have not been a criticism upon the head of the 
department. I have the highest regard for the Secretary of 
War. I have the highest regard for him not only as a man but 
for what I believe he stands for—honor and honesty not only 
in private affairs but governmental. 

I was referring when I was interrupted to the transport City 
of Macon. Is it not rather strange that the City of Macon was 
not released until the very last boat? Or, in other words, from 
June 30 she was held for 167 days and was the last transport 
that was released. 

Mr. LODGE. And not used. 

Mr. SMOOT. And not used by our Government for the trans- 
portation of one soldier. Not only that; as I said before, $118,000 
was paid for fitting her up so that our soldiers could be com- 
fortable when they were being transported by that boat. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether it is necessary for me 
to put into the record of the other boats that were not used for the 
purpose of the transportation of our troops, As I stated in the 
first-place, out of 11 there were only 6 used for that purpose. 
I was not reflecting at all upon the city of New York when 
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I stated that it was in that great city I first heard of these 
boats being tied up to the wharves and never being used. | I was 
told about the City of Macon, the Government paying $1,000 a 
day, and that she was tied up at the wharves at that time and 
that she had not been released. I could hardly believe it; but 
when I came to Washington and inquired as to whether it was 
true or not, I was informed that it was, and I have been in- 
formed this afternoon that it never had been used, 

So I am not criticizing the appropriation here so much, nor 
am I calling it to the attention of the Senate to-day, for this 
appropriation but for what is coming. By the end of this month 
we will have another deficiency bill here in the Senate, and it 
will include an item of $1,118,895 for the payment of trans- 
ports. I have not the information to tell the Senator how 
many had been used since June 30, but I do know that not more 
than six of them were used if they were all used for bringing 
troops that were used for taking them to Vera Cruz. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I have anything more to 
say at this particular time upon this particular subject, but I 
believe that not only this paragraph should be scrutinized most 
carefully by the Senate but I think it would save the Goyern- 
ment of the United States millions and millions of dollars annu- 
ally if a little more attention were given to the items of the 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, just a moment before the Senator 

finishes. The Senator did not call attention to instances when 
the passing of deficiencies appropriations may be perfectly 
legitimate; that it was a deficiency is no evidence that it was 
not a proper expenditure. The gentlemen who are interested 
to-day have had their attention called in the past to deficits 
covered as living appropriations—money purporting to be appro- 
priated to be expended in the ensuing year when the appro- 
priation actually covered a deficit. That kind of work should 
be stopped, and stopped peremptorily. 
I was reading an account the other day—I think, in the Lit- 
erary Digest—showing that this country had expended in the 
last 10 years nearly as much money as the German Empire had 
expended in the same length of time in building her navy. We 
have ours and they have theirs. They came out with a good, 
efficient navy and ours is one whose efficiency is questioned. 

It would save this Government hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions of dollars if each executive department—this 
has gone along under every administration—were compelled to 
come in here with a clear, plain businesslike statement. Let 
Congress then scrutinize them and pass them on their merits. 
There is no business which could succeed if it were conducted 
in the manner in which the governmental affairs of this country 
are carried on. The Senate has been partly to blame for it in 
the past. The Senator from Utah has occupied his seat with 
very little interest evinced by him when deficits amounting to 
$100,000 or $200,000 in a single appropriation bill were put 
through as living appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator what he means by a 
living appropriation? 

Mr. LANE. Appropriated to be spent in the ensuing fiscal 
year when the money was to be used to cover a deficit and 
had been spent the year before. 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not think there is an instance of that 
kind. 3 

Mr. LANE. I called attention to it last year in the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Indian appropriation is one appropriation 
bill to which I have not given attention, 

Mr. LANE. No man knows how many deficits are covered in 
these appropriation bills, nor will he ever be able to find out 
until a different system of accounting is adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I do not understand how that could 
be done under the law. The appropriation bills are made for 
each fiscal year, and there is no authority of law to use 
an appropriation made in one fiscal year for another fiscal 
year. I really do not understand how any such thing could 
happen as the Senator from Oregon cites. 

I want the Senator to understand I do not say that it has 
not happened; but really I do not understand how it could 
possibly happen, because it certainly would be a violation of law 
if any such thing occurred. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But nothing of the kind has ever happened 
with our committee. 1 

Mr. SMOOT, Not with our committee, I am quite sure. As 
I said, I have not given very much attention to the Indian 
appropriation bill, but I have given attention to the details of 
all the appropriation bills that come before the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I was not satisfied, Mr. President, with the 
mere fact of the estimate, but I have gone into the question as 
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bs 7 85 the money went, who drew the money, and salaries 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will allow me, he himself is a 
member of that committee which, I understand, makes these 
appropriations, and it should have been his duty at the time, 
it seems to me, when these items were brought forward to de- 
mand an explanation there and make his protest and come in 
here loaded with the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have read to the Senate to-day the testi- 
mony that was given. It was given by Gen. Aleshire, the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, and I think he knows more 
about this question and why it was required than any other man. 
I did exactly what the Senator thought I ought to do. 

Mr. LANE. Did you get a statement from the department 
showing it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did, and I have the statement here. I have 
the testimony, and I have read it to the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. LANE. Then I should like to ask the Senator why he did 
not come in here with a minority report upon this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no necessity for a minority report. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator had been here this afternoon, 
he would have heard a very large amount of ammunition dis- 
charged on this question. The Senator from Utah has been 
speaking on this matter for two hours and a half. I do not 
see why any Senator could reasonably object on the ground 
that he was not amply loaded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is stin voting for this appropriation. 
That is the point the Senator from Oregon is making. Despite 
the fact that it has been all wrong, yet he gives it his support. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to repeat what the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] so well said. It is not altogether this 
appropriation, but if some one does not call the attention of 
the Senate of the United States and of the country to it and 
record his objections to this mode of creating deficiencies and 
say to the department that this practice must cease or the ap- 
propriation will not be made every head of a department will 
come to the conclusion that he can go right along and increase 
the amount, if necessary, and there will be no limit to the ex- 
penditure of Government money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me for a mo- 
ment, I do not think that merely calling attention to it is 
going to stop it. I see but one way of stopping it, and that is 
when you find out it is wrong not to vote for it. I remember, 
unless my memory plays me a trick, away back in 1874, when 
the Democratic House refused to make an appropriation for 
the Army because they would not agree not to use the soldiers 
at the polls, and they let the Army appropriation bill fail, a 
Republican administration went ahead and spent all the money 
for the Army just as if Congress had appropriated for it and 
kept it up until the next Congress, and then came back in the 
next Congress with a deficiency bill. 

Now, what ought to have occurred was, of course, to refuse 
to pay the bills and leave those people who had undertaken to 
take the word of executive departments against the law to 
suffer. Then we would have had no more trouble, but any 
amount of calling attention to it on the floor does not do any 


good. 

I have been in Congress since March, 1893. The first session 
I ever attended met in August of that year, I believe, and at 
that very session a matter just like this was up, involving this 
same general principle. In the last Congress that I served in the 
other House a Member from Minnesota, Mr. Tawney, got a pro- 
vision upon an appropriation bill to try to stop this very sort 
of thing. Talking does not do any good. In this particular 
case I think the expenditure was justified by the fact that 
Congress had given authority to the officer for the end, for the 
aim, for the thing done, and in doing that had given authority 
to expend money in order to do it. 

During the Civil War, if the Senator will pardon me a minute, 
I dare say there were never three months when the executive 
departments were not exceeding the appropriations. They had 
it to do. When you say to an administration, “Go forward 
here and do this thing,” in a case where it is impossible to 
make specific statements beforehand of how much it is going to 
cost, specific recommendations of an exact amount, as was the 
case then and was the case in connection with this particular 
item, the general authority granted by Congress is sufficient 
under the very law read by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], standing a few moments ago where I am stand- 
ing now, and that says “ unless authorized by Congress.” 

Now, can the Senator from Utah enlighten the Senate and the 
country as to how the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of War could go on and make en estimate of how 
much it was going to cost to accomplish an indefinite purpose 
of resenting a special insult to the flag? All that was necessary 
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was for Congress to authorize the accomplishment of the pur- 


se, 

Po 25 SMOOT. But, Mr. President, this appropriation was 
made after they had gone into Vera Cruz. It was made on an 
estimate from the Secretary of War. The estimate for this 
purpose was $411,400. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but after the fact—after the execu- 
department was able to determine what it was going to do. 
When we gave the authority of law, we did not give the author- 
ity of law, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] says, to 
go to Vera Cruz nor Tampico nor to go anywhere else, nor had 
the President, I suppose, made up his mind what were the 
proper steps to be taken. He merely wanted the authority to 
take the steps necessary to accomplish what he had in view. 

One word more: What is fish to one can not be fowl to an- 
other. The Senator is standing here now attacking the Demo- 
cratic administration because under the general authority which 
Congress freely gave—if my memory does not mislead me, 
unanimously gave—the President in trying to carry out the 
general purpose announced in the law incurred certain ex- 
penses, and yet there stands behind the Senator in the history 
of his own party the most memorable defiance of the legislature 
that ever occurred in the history of any party in any country 
in the world. The ministry in Great Britain would have gone 
to the block for it. Congress deliberately refused to make ap- 
propriations for the Army for fear it might be used at the 
polls, and after haying put a rider on the Army appropriation 
bill that it should not be used at the polls, and getting vetoed, 
the executive officers proceeded not only to keep up the Army, 
pay the expenses, but to use them at the polls besides. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi is 
not quite correct in the statement that the policy of the Presi- 
dent had not been agreed upon before the action of Congress. 
The President of the United States ordered our troops into 
Vera Cruz before ever the resolution authorizing it was passed 
by Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Our troops had killed nearly 200 Mexicans. 
We had 17 or 18 of our own men killed before ever the resolu- 
tion passed Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means before the resolution 
actually passed Congress, but the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent came in before that time. 
` Mr. SMOOT. The recommendation of the President came in 
on the 20th day of April, 1914. That is the day the President 
made his address in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
before the two Houses. 5 
Mr. WILLIAMS. And Congress knew and the Senator knew— 
I had forgotten that. Now he tells me that he knew and Con- 
gress knew at the time the troops had been ordered to Vera Cruz. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say I knew it. I said I knew they 
were at Vera Cruz on the 21st day of April; that the fighting 
had begun; that the papers reported there were about 200 
Mexicans killed and about 17 of our own men killed. That was 
before the Senate of the United States voted upon the resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I am coming to. In other 
words, at the time the Senator voted upon that resolution he 
knew that the President had sent troops to Vera Cruz. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he knew the President had. sent 
troops to Vera Cruz, he voted for the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I did not vote for the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the Senate did, and the Senate was 
sufficient, under the circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, the Senate having voted for the 
resolution with the troops already sent to Vera Cruz, the Sen- 
ator now stands here and says the Senate did not authorize the 
expenditure of money. How did he expect the troops to get to 
Vera Cruz without expending any money? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, the troops would have 
gone to Mexico. The appropriation was made to provide for the 
transportation of troops. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one moment. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but they were there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. They were there at the time 
we passed the resolution, but not at the time the President 
asked the legislation. The President at a certain time asked 
legislation to give him power to accomplish a certain purpose. 
Between the time that the President asked the power and the 
time that the Senate by a vote granted it troops had been landed 
in Vera Cruz and a little skirmtsh had taken place. The law 
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provides that the department shall not exceed an appropriation 
unless so authorized by law. At the very time that we did 
authorize the President in pursuing a certain policy—authorized 
him by law—we knew exactly how the President was going to 
carry it out, because we knew before we voted upon the reso- 
lution that we had landed troops at Vera Cruz. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and in that connection I want to say to 
the Senator that knowing that the Secretary of War stated in 
an estimate that it would take $411,400 for the transportation 
of those troops, and he also stated that it would take $110,000 
for refitting the chartered transports. That was the estimate 
that was given; that was the amount that was apportioned for 
this purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, he made a mistake in his 
estimates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but that is not the question that is 
involved at all. : e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair have the 
attention of the Senator from Utah? The line of debate—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He made a mistake in his estimates, as did 
the engineers make a mistake in reference to the estimates for 
the Panama Canal, and as they are doing every year in connec- 
tion with rivers and harbors and everything else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The line of debate adopted 
by the Senator from Utah seems to invite interruption, The 
Chair has therefore not attempted to strictly apply the rule 
which requires that each Senator intending to interrupt him 
should have the recognition of the Chair. Therefore the Chair 
thinks, in order that the opportunities may be equal, the Chair 
will announce that he will continue the nonobservance of that 
rule, under the belief that the Senator from Utah can take care 
of himself, and in that way will not only give an additional 
number of Senators an opportunity, but will probably increase 
twofold the amount of matter that will appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. The Senator from Pennsylvania may, therefore, 
ee such inquiries to the Senator from Utah as he may 
see 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I simply wanted to say that I 
hope the Senator from Utah will be allowed to proceed with his 
speech and to conclude; otherwise, there may seem to be some 
ground for suspicion—to use the word of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone]—that the Senators on the other side are fili- 
bustering against their own bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah is 
like the statute of limitations; every time you interrupt him he 
takes a new start. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that this is not the first time that I have criticized 
appropriations; this is not the first time that I have criticized 
such appropriations as are contained in bills like this. I have 
done it many times when the Republican Party was in power, 
and I shall continue to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
if he will yield for a moment. Was the Senator in Congress 
when President McKinley sent troops to the Philippines without 
any authority of law at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I was not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was the Senator in Congress when the sub- 
sequent appropriation was made to pay for the movement of 
those troops? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never heard any Republican Representa- 
tive criticize that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, I was not in the Senate at 
that time. 

This is only one of hundreds of such items. I asked the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina if he had the Book of Estimates at 
hand. If I had the Book of Estimates I could take it and show 
to the Senate not one item but hundreds of deficiency items, and 
whenever the Committee on Appropriations undertakes to strike 
one of them out the head of the department or the head of the 
bureau 

Mr. OVERMAN. Or some Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. Or some half dozen Senators appear before the 
committee and say, Lou can not strike this item out; it is 
going to hurt so-and-so; he has done the work; the work has 
been accomplished ; he has earned his money; and it is not right 
for the great Government of the United States not to pay him, 
now that it is done.” That happens in the case of nearly every 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At every session. 

Mr. SMOOT. At every session; and it will continue to hap- 
pen, Mr. President, so long as we do not give the heads of 
departments to understand that these deficiencies must cease, 
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I was in sympathy with the statemeat made by the Senator 
from Missouri that one of two things to which he called 
attention should take place, and I hope the Senator from Mis- 
souri will join the members of the Appropriations Committee 
to bring a reform about. I will assure him that I will cooperate 
with him in passing any law that will make it impossible for 
the head of any department to spend money beyond the regular 
appropriation; and when I say impossible“ I mean that there 
shall be some way provided, so that if the practice is continued 
as it has been pursued in the past and is now, some action will 
be taken, and not merely words of warning uttered from the 
floor of the Senate, such as have been spoken this afternoon and 

during the half a day which was spent yesterday upon the same 
subject matter. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything further to 
say on this matter. I will conclude, therefore, by expressing 
the hope that if some action is*not taken at this time, when the 
general deficiency appropriation bill comes before this body, a 
majority of the Senate of the United States will refuse to appro- 
priate for some of the items in that bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr, LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. With the consent of the Senate, I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 19422) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 856) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It becomes the duty of the 
Chair to interpose an objection to such proceedings, but the 
Chair has relaxed so many of the rules this afternoon that he 
believes he will continue that practice until the adjournment. 
Therefore, unless there is objection, the report will be received, 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator from 
Washington in the Chamber. He asked me whether the bill 
would be reported this afternoon. y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will not be disposed of 
this afternoon; it has only been reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think myself it is all right, but I told the 
Senator from Washington I did not think it would be reported. 
I do not know whether or not he wanted to make any objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Utah refer to the 
Senator from Washington IMr. Jones]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I refer to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Washington was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
report will be received. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to say that I shall en- 
dea vor to call up the bill in a few days for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1915 and prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am as anxious as possible to 
pass the appropriation bills. I am anxious to avoid an extra 
session—perhaps not so anxious as Senators on the other side, 
but I am very anxious to escape that burden. I do not want to 
delay the appropriation bills. 

I think the item under consideration makes provision for an 
expenditure that was honestly incurred. I think, of course, 
there is but one thing to do, and that is to pay the debt, to pay 
the bill; but it is a new doctrine to me that we can not discuss 
an item in an appropriation bill unless we are opposed to it. 
That seems to me to be carrying things rather far. 

I have no intention of opposing this appropriation. I think 
it is possible that the expenditure has been somewhat im- 
provident, and that the idle ships might have been put into 
that carrying trade in which we were so deficient in the sum- 
mer, and helped to have moved some of the American exports; 
but I repeat that I think the debt was honestly incurred, the 
money honestly expended, and that its payment should be pro- 
vided for. I do wish, however, to say somethiig in regard to 
the circumstances which brought about and made necessary this 
expenditure and the appropriation to meet the deficiency which 


the department was forced to create. I think I am entitled to 
do that. I am going to speak very briefly, and I should be very 
much indebted to the Senator in charge of the bill if he would 
not compel me to speak at this late hour of the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say that there will be no delay on his side of the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. There will be no delay, so far as I am con- 
cerned, except possibly a 30-minute speech on this item. 

Mr. OVERMAN. With that understanding, I am willing that 
the bill be laid aside temporarily, and I will call it up at the 
close of the morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad if the Senator will adopt 
that course, and I will make my speech as brief as I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). 
Without objection, the bill will be temporarily laid aside, to be 
called up to-morrow morning. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Committee on Commerce has had 
under consideration and has acted upon favorably a short 
bridge bill introduced by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James], As I understand, the bridge is very much needed and 
the Senator from Kentucky is anxious to have the bill passed 
this afternoon. I therefore ask unanimous consent to report 
the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 7107) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Metropolis, II., and I submit a report (No. 857) thereon. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from Texas. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 4, after the words “ State of,” to strike out “ Illi- 
nois” and insert Kentucky.” 

Mr. JAMES. That amendment is made necessary only by 
reason of a mistake in the original draft of the bill in stating 
that the corporation was created under the laws of Illinois, 
when it was created under the laws of Kentucky. I ask that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

y PURCHASE OF MINERAL LANDS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on December 21 last Senate bill 
2651 was passed by the House with amendments and came over 
to the Senate. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
asked the Senate to concur in the amendments made by the 
House. At that time I asked that they be not acted upon. and 
I am informed that the Recorp shows that I asked that they be 
laid on the table. I therefore move that the vote by which the 
bill and amendments were laid on the table be reconsidered 
and that the Senate concur in the amendments made by the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
that the vote whereby Senate bill 2651 and the amendments of 
the House were laid on the table be reconsidered. The question 
is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the amendments of 
the House read. 

wire PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stat 

The Secretary. On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “within 
such parts of Indian reservations“ and insert “in Tripp County 
in what was formerly within the Rosebud Indian Reservation 
in South Dakota”; on page 2, line 11, strike out “for agricul- 
tural purposes” and insert “to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior”; and amend the title so as to read: “An act 
providing for the purehase and disposal of certain lands con- 
taining the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's earth, china clay, 
and ball clay, in Tripp County. formerly a part of the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is what is 
known as the kaolin bill. We applied it generally to Indian 
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reservations, but the House desired it to be restricted to the 
one ¢ounty in South Dakota. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I remember, however, Mr. President, that 
in the bill there was some effort to make these lands subject to 
lease by the Government. Has that been eliminated? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been entirely eliminated. 

Mr. SHUAFROTH. So that there is now nothing of the kind 
in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. SUAFROTH. Then I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. ' 

EXECUTIVE. SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 6, 1915, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 5, 1915. 
JUDGE or THE CIRCUIT COURT, ` 
Thomas B. Stuart to be third judge of the circuit court of the 
first circuit of the Territory of Hawaii. 
JUDGE OF THE District Court. 
Charles E. Bunnell to be judge of the district court of the 
District of Alaska, division No. 4. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
William L. Hanley, Thomaston. 
Michael J. Howard, Norwalk. 
Francis J. Kilborn, Washington Depot. 
Edward L. Reidy, Winsted. 
William H. Russell, Southport. 
Thomas F. Ryan, Litchfield. 
William P. Stone, Salisbury. 
INDIANA, 


Amasa S. Robinson, Monroeville. 
James H. Roy, Topeka. 


~ 
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IOWA. 


Greenup C. Boston, Malvern. 

Tra L. Breffle, Lake Park. 

Earl Bronson, Spencer. 

N. A. Christensen, Alta. 

John F. Dalton, jr., Manson. 

J. J. Glenn, Marengo. 

Henry C. Hastings, Eldon. 

A. F. Jenkins, Russell. 

George E. Jennings, Garden Grove. 

S. T. Jordan, Fonda. 

W. C. MeWilliams, Hedrick. 

Emma Nicolay, Postville. 

Hans Peter N. Rix, Manning. 

Joseph Peters, Preston. 

Lacey A. Wine, Sac City. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Edward F. Dannahy, Holliston. 

Joseph F. Lapine, Hudson. 
WISCONSIN. 


William Alexander, Hayward. 

Robert A. Grignon, Suring. 

Edward Lowth, Wisconsin Veterans! Home. 
John A. Stewart, Seymour. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Martha E. Nichols, Yorkville. 


REJECTION. 


Exccutive nomination rejected by the Senate January 5, 1915. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Ewing G. Bland to be United States marshal for the western 
district of Missouri. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Turspax, January 5, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, impress us continually. 
with Thy presence that our devotions may spring spontaneously 
from our hearts; that we may do the work to which we have 
been called willingly, faithfully, efficiently, and thus find our- 
selves in harmony with Thee and with our better self, now and 
always in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 6776. An act granting an extension of time to construct a 
bridge across Rock River at or near Colona Ferry, in the State 
of Illinois; and 

S. 6889. An act extending the time for completion of the bridge 
across the Delaware River authorized by an act entitled “An 
net to authorize the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Penn- 
Sylvania & Newark Railroad Co., or their successors, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware 
River,” approved the 24th day of August, 1912. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 6839. An act extending the time for completion of the bridge 
across the Delaware River authorized by an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania & Newark Railroad Co., or their successors, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware 
River,” approyed the 24th day of August, 1912; to the Commit- 
teé on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. HINEnAUOU, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 
IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentlemun from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to move for a conference on the 
bill H. R. 6060, the immigration bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill is not printed. It is 
lying on the Speaker’s table, and nobody in the House knows 
what the amendments to it are. I notice, however, that the 
Senate amended the bill so as to exclude negroes, if I may class 
them that way. We have over 10,000,000 negroes in this coun- 
try, most of them Americans, and they go back and forth, and 
their friends may want to come from any place in the world. 
And unless we can have a separate vote on that amendment I 
shall object to sending the bill to conference. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection to a separate vote. You 
mean when it comes from the conference committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I mean now, before you go to conference. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection to that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to call the attention of the gentleman from Alabama, the 
chairman of the committee, to the fact that another amendment 
has been placed in the bill by the Senate. and that is one which 
gives special privilege to the Belgians. Now. unless we can get 
a yote on that, I want it distinctly understood I shall be opposed 
to this amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think when the conference report comes 
in the gentleman may have an opportunity, and possibly this 
thing may be very much changed. 

Mr. MADDEN. When a report of the conference comes in 
w’ have to vote the bill either up or down. We can not get a 
separate vote at all unless it be taken before the bill goes to 
conference. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. There is no reason why there should not be a 
separate vote on the two amendments now. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection whatever to a separate 
yote on either one of the propositions, or both of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At this time? 
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Mr. MADDEN. At this time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask whether or not 
the Indian appropriation bill, being under consideration, has 
preference over the matter submitted by the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

The SPEAKER. If you make the motion. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 20150, 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was of the opinion—just guessing 
at it, of course—that the motion of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BURNETT] could be disposed of in a minute or two. 

- Mr. MANN. It isa privileged motion, anyhow. Nobody asked 
unanimous consent, but it would be privileged to move—— 

The SPEAKER. The other one is privileged, too; and if the 
Chair had any choice he would go ahead with the appropriation 
bills, so as to get them finished at some time or another. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Alabama with- 
hold pressing the matter, so that Members may have time to 
look over the amendments? I had not a copy until this morn- 
ing, and have just been able to get it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object, anyway. 
If there are any unanimous consents asked, I am going to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] objects, ` 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the committee 
of conference. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I raise the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BURNETT. I shall not press it at this time. It is all 
right. I am willing to have it go over until Thursday morning, 
and I give notice that I will call it up and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent to have the bill printed with 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is already printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Copies were distributed this morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. They were distributed to the Democrats, but 
I sent to the document room and could not get a copy. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper informs the Chair that 
there are plenty of them here at the desk. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STepHENs] moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 20150, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 20150, the Indian appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20150) making . for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word in the paragraph which was last read 
when the bill was under consideration. 

I desire to call attention on page 5 of the bill, line 25, to the 
proviso beginning on that page and ending on line 3, page 6. 
When that paragraph was read the gentleman from IIIinois 
moved that it be stricken from the bill, and when asked the 
purpose of his motion said, “ Because there is no such thing 


as the act referred to,” which is the act of August 24, 1912. 


And then he made some reference to the “sloppy” way in 
which he says the bill had been prepared. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
it so happens that there is an act of August 24, 1912, which 
‘amended the act of June 7, 1897, and therefore the language 
ought to be restored as it appears in the bill as reported. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that the action of the House 
4n adopting the amendment changing the date to June 7, 1897, 
be vacated, and that the language as it appears in the bill as 
reported be restored on pages 5 and 6. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 


tion to the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. What is the amendment? 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Simply that the language 
restored as the bill is printed. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BURKE] asks unanimous consent that the amendment adopted 
on line 3, page 6, of the bill be vacated; that the action of the 
committee in adopting the amendment on line 3, page 6, be 
vacated; and that the language as it appears in the bill be re- 
stored. Is there objection to the gentleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same request as to the proviso on page 7, beginning with 
line 16 and ending with line 21. It has the same purpose. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is for the same purpose, and I 
have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the action of the committee in adopt- 
ing the amendment on line 16 of page 7, down to line 21, be 
yacated, and that the language of the bill as reported to the 
House be restored. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


use of superintendents, farmers. 
irrigation, and other employees of t 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
makes a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think the point 
of order should not be sustained, for the reason that this car- 
ries no appropriation, but simply continues the authority now 
granted to the Secretary of the Interior for the purchase of 
these vehicles. I will read to the House the law upon which 
this is founded—section 5 of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915. This extract is 
found in the hearings had before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. I read: 


carryin 
other G 


elled or horse-drawn passenger-carry- 
è public servina of the United States 


This is the act that specifically authorizes that, and it car- 
ries no appropriation, but simply authorizes it to be paid out 
of other available funds. Therefore it is not subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] will be unable to show any authoriza- 
tion of law for the purchase of these vehicles. The provision 
which would prevent any department from purchasing out of 
the contingent fund any motor-propelled vehicles of any kind 
was intended to put a stop to the indiscriminate use of money 
appropriated for other purposes, not intended to buy these 
motor vehicles. 

Now, then, I think that provision, if it is read closely, as ths 
gentleman from Texas read it, will show that it says none of 
them shall be bought unless it is provided for by law. I do 
not think the gentleman from Texas will contend for a moment 
that there is any provision of law for the purchase of motcr- 
propelled vehicles. I do not think there is any law. I have 
never heard of it, and I do not think the gentleman from Texas 
will be able to show it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. ; 

Mr. COX. The very law that the gentleman from Texas reads 
does not give the authority. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and that was what I was calling atten- 
tion to. It prevents the purchase of them unless they are pro- 
vided for by law; and that provision, which was inserted in the 
bill last year, did not authorize the purchase of any vehicles of 
that kind. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order on that? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I would rather make it. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will reserve it, I would like 
to know what the purpose is. 
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Mr. FOSTER. This provides for 20 passenger vehicles pro- 
posed to be purchased by the Government for the use of the 
Indian Service. 

Mr. CARTER. I just want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the statement of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in which he says section 5 of the act in question is 
very broad and sweeping and that if we do not get this legisla- 
tion their hands will be tied completely. And he adds, “ We 
shall not be able to buy, and we shall not be able to operate 
the vehicles we now have in the service.” If the gentleman 
warts to cut down the number of vehicles purchased, I think 
that would be a more intelligent and better way to get at it. 

Mr. FOSTER. How many vehicles have they? 

Mr. CARTER. They have 857 horse-drawn vehicles and 157 
motor-propelled vehicles. They can not maintain them without 
this. 


Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to their maintaining 
them. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is not a proposition to 
maintain vehicles, but to purchase them at the fixed price of 
$750 per vehicle, so that it is a provision to bring these 
within 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman evidently did not read the 
item. It says: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to purchase for the 
nse of superintendents, farmers, physicians, field matrons, allotting, 
irrigation, and other employees of the Indian field service, in the super- 
vision and administration of the affairs of the Indians, 20 motor-pro- 

lied passenger-carrying vehicles, at a cost not to exceed $15,000; 40 
forse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles not to exceed a total cost of 
$8,000; and to expend for the maintenance, repair, and operates ot 
motor-propelled and horse-drawn nger-carrying vehicles, includ- 
a5 on now on hand and those to be purchased for the Indian Service, 
$200,000; in all, $223,000, payment to be made from applicable funds 
herein appropriated or otherwise available. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but if there is anything in a section 
that is subject to a point of order the whole section is subject 
4 pe The main purpose is to buy 20 vehicles at a total cost of 

15,000. 

Mr. CARTER. I was not discussing the point of order. I 
was discussing the merits of the case and the condition we 
would be left in if they could not make this purchase. 

Mr. BORLAND. The committee put that restriction in against 
the expenditure of money out of the contingent fund for the 
purchase of vehicles so that you will have to come in and ask 
for a law for that purpose, and when you ask for a law to do 
it that is new legislation, and that is the very purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman will understand that in the 
past it has been the practice to buy these vehicles out of the 
different parts of this bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; out of the different portions. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not confined to the Indian Depart- 
ment. It extends to all the departments. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand that very well. There is some 
urgent need, perhaps, for a few new vehicles of this kind. The 
superintendents are enabled by them to get over the reserva- 
tions and do their work with much more rapidity and to do 
much more work if these vehicles were operated. The doctors 
have to have vehicles to travel around in to go to see their 
patients, and the matrons have to have vehicles to go to the 
reservations and see that they are properly regulating the 
Indian homes. It will create considerable havoc if we do not 
have something for maintenance, and it might create some havoc 
if we do not have something with which to buy new vehicles. 
I will not insist upon the number here. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me suggest to the gentleman that if he 
separates his proposition of buying new vehicles from the main- 
tenance of existing vehicles he will find that the maintenance of 
existing vehicles is not subject to the point of order. The 
gentleman has a proposition to purchase new vehicles, to which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] raises the point of 
order, and it seems to me that the point of order is good; but 
if he separates them, he undoubtedly can maintain those now in 
the service. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fos- 
TER] who has the floor will permit me to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice in the hearings that this question 
was asked the assistant commissioner, Mr. Meritt, by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] on page 90: 

What I am tryiag to get at is what use is made of all of these 
vehicles? You have 857 now, and 90 more will give you 947, and you 


have less than half that number of superintendents, doctors, and 
farmers. 


It seems from the reading of that question that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma was opposed to the purchase of about nine hun- 
dred and some odd motor-propelled and passenger-carrying 
vehicles, when it was shown there were only about 500 men who 
actually needed them. In reading the hearings I was very much 
gratified to see the stand the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter] took. Is not that about correct? 

Mr. CARTER. That is about correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentleman this in connec- 
tion with that? I notice that the assistant commissioner came 
before the committee and he asked for an appropriation of 
$20,000 for 30 automobiles, together with another appropriation 
for some traveling vehicles. The committee, evidently inspired 
with the spirit of economy, did not want to make that appropria- 
tion, but thought probably it was too much. It did appropriate, 
however, $15,000 to allow him about 20 automobiles. In other 
words, I believe the question was put by the chairman of the 
committee: 2 

The CHAIRMAN. I see you want 30 motor-propelled vehicles. Of 
course, that means automobiles, at a cost not to exceed 820,000. That 
would be $666.66 per automobile. What kind of an automobile do you 
propose to purchase, and what kind have you been purchasing—the most 
expensive or the least expensive? 

r. MERITT. I do not fike to advertise any particular brand of auto- 
mobile, but we usually limit our automobiles for farmers, matrons, and 
doctors to the well-known cheap automobile. 

n 1 Something that you can afford and still have a Ford, 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

The committee evidently did not want to buy Fords but 
wanted a more expensive car, and, contrary to the bureau’s 
request, appropriated $750 for each automobile. Why was that 
spirit of economy shown in the matter of these automobiles? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that there is no money appropriated by this 
provision, as he will see if he reads it closely. It merely au- 
thorizes this money to be used out of other appropriations, 
This within itself does not carry any appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman is mistaken about that, be- 
cause it says: 
and to expend for the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor. 
propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles. 

And other language is employed that shows it clearly to be an 
appropriation. 

By “operation” it may be that you gentlemen want to pay, 
some chauffeurs to drive around those matrons who get only 
$150 a year. Is that right? 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman has not read the following 
language: 
payment to be made from applicable funds herein appropriated or other- 
wise available. 


Mr. FOSTER. That shows that it is subject to a point of 


order, because the money was appropriated for another purpose, 
and you are proposing to change it. 

Mr. CARTER. I will say to the gentleman that I am not dis- 
cussing the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS], made the best argument in behalf of the point of 
order when he read the law that was passed with respect to the 
heads of bureaus purchasing automobiles in the future. 

Let me read that section once more: 

No appropriation made in this or any other act shall be available for 
the purchase of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passen 3 
vehicle for the service of any of the executive departments or other 
Government establishments or any branch of the Government service 
unless specific authority is ted therefor and after the close of the 
fiscal year 1915, and there shall not be expended out of any appropria- 
tion made by Congress any sum for purchase, maintenan repair, or 
operation of motor-propelled or ho wn passenger-carrying vehicles 
for any branch of the public service of the United States unless the 
same is specifically authorized by law. 

The question is, Why do they want to pass this legislation? 
If it is not new legislation, what is the need to pass this 
provision? I submit that the only object in asking for this 
provision to be incorporated in the bill is to get money to expend 
for the purchase of automobiles, because they realize that this 
provision of law which was passed by a previous Congress pro- 
hibited them from appropriating money to be used for the pur- 
chase of automobiles without special legislation, and their object 
here is to get a provision of law that will give them authority 
to appropriate this money for the purchase of automobiles. I 
submit that che point of order ought to be sustained. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Can the gentleman inform us how 
they are to feed their horses or to get gasoline to run their 
automobiles or do anything else if we do not make this appro- 
priation? 
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Mr. HARRISON. The merits of the question are not now pre- 
sented. We are discussing the point of order now, and I want 
to say to the gentleman it looks to me as though there is no 
spirit of economy shown by the committee when they bring 
out a provision like this, that not only purposes to expend such 
a large amount for traveling vehicles, but which increases the 
price that the department in the past has paid for automobiles. 
If the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been in the habit of buying 
Ford automobiles, paying about $600 a year for them, so that 
these matrons, farmers, and superintendents, who wait on the 
Indian children, can be driven through the pleasant western 
country, I can not understand why the committee want to in- 
crease it to $750 for each automobile now. That is what they 
do in appropriating $15,000 for 20 automobiles. The department 
did not ask to have that done. The department asked for $20,- 
000 with which to purchase 30 automobiles, and I am curious to 
know what prompted the committee to increase the price that 
they formerly allowed the department to pay for automobiles 
to the now higher price. Can the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state the reasons are given 
fully in the hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON. I read the hearings. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We did not wish to confine the 
purchase of these automobiles to any certain class of automo- 
biles, so that they can make the very best contracts they can for 
the automobiles. 

Therefore, as he has stated, $666 is the limit, and we could 
not and would not undertake to state what certain kind of au- 
tomobiles should be purchased. But, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to read to you the law authorizing and giving the creation and 
history of the Committee on Indian Affairs. You will find it 
on page 785 of volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, section 4204, 
section 16 of Rule XI. 

The rule gives to the Committee on Indian Affairs jurisdic- 
tion of subjects relating to “the relations of the United States 
with the Indians and the Indian tribes, including appropria- 
tions therefor.” Now, section 4205 says this: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs has a broad jurisdiction of subjects 


relating to the care, education, and management of the Indians, in- 
d On December 6, 1888, 


time in tbese resolutions, and the has exercised a broa 
8 as to the care of Indians on the reservations and in 
ndian Territory while that reserve existed as a separate territory, and 
also as to the care and preservation of Indian lands and the allot- 
ment in severaltx. 5 

There is therefore given to this committee jurisdiction of 
so much as relates to the care, education, and management of 
the Indians. Now, how can the Indians be cared for when 
they are sick unless the doctor has some means of reaching 
them? How can they be managed unless there are some ve- 
hicles to use upon the reservation? And this has been the 
language for many years. The reason that this item is in the 
bill is, as has been stated, that we prevented, by the act of last 
year, the use of any funds unless specifically authorized for 
this purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentleman in that connec- 
tion what was the object of the wording of the provision which 
says: 

Sealed eek tian eek x oaneeneer carrying: somites includren thoes 
he gy hand and those to ba pureed for the Indian Service, $200,000, 

Was it the idea of the committee to employ chauffeurs to drive 
these people around to these various places to their work? Is 
that what is intended by the word “ operation ”? : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is to feed the horses and to pro- 
vide for the repair of vehicles, whether they be buggies or 
motor-propelled vehicles of any kind or character. If the gentle- 
man has had any experience with automobiles or motor-propelled 
vehicles, he knows that it costs more to keep them than to buy 
them in the first place. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have never had any experience with them. 
I am not able to ride in them. I have to walk. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And unless they can purchase 
everything needful to keep them in working order, it is better 
not to have them at all, because a mule or horse is always ready 
for business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas point out 
to the Chair the statute authorizing the purchase of automo- 
biles or motor-propelled vehicles? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is in the general item I have 
just read, the general authorization that this committee has 
over Indian matters. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Precedents and not from the statute. 


The gentleman is reading from Hinds’ 
The Chair would like 


to have the gentleman, if he can do so, send him the statute 
which authorizes, or under which the power has been exercised 
heretofore, of purchasing these vehicles. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. BURKE], who has examined the matter more 
closely than I have. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the point of order is in- 
sisted on, there is not much doubt about it. Congress, following 
the Committee on Appropriations, prohibited by law in the last 
session, as I understand it, the purchase of automobiles or other 
vehicles except as authorized by law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is going too far 
when he takes that position. It merely stated in the legislative 
act that no appropriation shall be utilized for the purchase of 
automobiles unless it so specifically provides, The question be- 
fore the committee at the present time is whether—there being 
automobiles in service now—the department has the right to 
purchase additional ones; whether there is any authority for 
the continuing of a present work in operation. I have not ex- 
amined the question directly, but I think—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I think that provision limited them to what 
was provided by law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the Chair 
to section 5 of the legislative act, which has been referred to 
and which was called to the attention of the Chair by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mz. Harrison], found on page 88 of 
the hearings: 

No appropriation made in this or any other act shall be available 
for the purchase of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicle for the service of any of the executive departments or 
other Government establishments or any branch of the Government sery- 
ice unless specific authority is gran therefor and after the close of 
the fiscal year 1915, and there shall not be expended out of any appro- 
priation made by Congress any sum for purchase, maintenance, repair, 
or operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn assenger-carrying ve- 


hicles for any branch of the public service of the United States unless 
the same is specifically authorized by law. 


The intendment of this provision is to place a limitation on 
the departmental officials so that they can not purchase auto- 
mobiles from lump-sum appropriations, but that there must be 
specific authorization for such a purpose. 

The committee, in this paragraph, is attempting to authorize 
specifically the purchase of 15 automobiles. It is conceded that 
there are at present in the service some 70 or more. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think there are 800 vehicles. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. No; 118 automobiles. 

Me STAFFORD. One hundred and eighteen are now in the 
service. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And 739 horse-drawn vehicles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And 739 horse-drawn vehicles. 

Mr. FOSTER. There are over 800 yehicles in all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There being already in the service 118 au- 
tomobiles, I do not think there can be any question—I will not 
say there can not be any question, but I think it is a mooted 
question—whether Congress can not authorize the replacement 
ue of these 118, this being an institution already estab- 

shed. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole is a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Of course he is familiar with the legislation placed in appro- 
priation bills to prevent the purchase of motor-drawn vebicles 
unless the authority is specifically granted for that purpose. 

Now, the authority read by the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs gives the Committee on Indian Affairs juris- 
diction over all this matter. Therefore the committee could 
bring in a bill authorizing the purchase of automobiles, because 
they have full jurisdiction of that subject matter. They can 
legislate on the question. They have failed to do that, and 
under the statute passed in the last session of Congress pro- 
hibiting the appropriation for motor-drawn passenger vehicles, 
unless. specifically appropriated for, this item is subject to a 
point of order. 

In the absence of such a statute, however, under the general 
rules of the House the decisions read by the chairman of the 
committee simply apply to the general jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and legislation for the Indians. 
But that does not mean that they could on an appropriation 
bill regulating the Indians include an item of this kind, because 
that would mean that on this appropriation bill you could 
load it down with all sorts of legislation. The very reason that 
this appropriation is put in the bill is because, as the law now 
stands, they can not use any of this money provided for in 
this bill for doing this specific thing. If they could do what 
they are seeking to do now, there would be no necessity for 
the legislation, and the fact that they are asking for the legis- 
lation is because the Commissioner on Indian Affairs can not 
do the very thing that they are asking in this bill. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sees that the gentleman from 
South Dakota is on his feet, and he will ask the gentleman if he 
can cite to the Chair any provision that authorizes the Indian 
Bureau to purchase automobiles. The Chair refers to authority 
prior to the passage of the act referred to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I was about to say that I am 
inclined to agree with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson], I think the action of the Committee on Appropriations 
in reporting the provision that was enacted in the last session— 
I was going to say is almost absurd—but they did it, and it is 
now the law. They might have gone a great deal further and 
said without specific authority of law we could not purchase an 
ax or a plow or a harrow or a mowing machine or any other im- 
plement used in the Government service. The fact is, that the 
different appropriations that have been made in the past for the 
support and civilization of the Indians, for the different branches 
of the service, such as the Forestry Division, the Irrigation Di- 
vision, and other branches, have been used in the purchase of 
implements and such things as were necessary to carry out the 
purpose of the appropriation, including automobiles and horse- 


drawn vehicles. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state what he understands 
the Committee on Appropriations had in mind. It had been 
found that some public officials had been using funds for the 
purpose of purchasing automobiles. This provision that has 
been referred to was framed and made a part of the legislative 
bill for the purpose of preventing any possible abuse. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand that, and it in- 
cludes horse-drawn vehicles, 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, it was the intention of 
Congress, as the Chair understands, not to deprive any depart- 
ment or bureau of the privilege of purchasing automobiles 
when needed, but to provide that hereafter when it was desired 
to purchase them there should be some specific authority from 
Congress for such purchase. 

The Chair does not understand that the effect of this provi- 
sion is such as to prevent Congress from authorizing the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to purchase automobiles as an administrative 
necessity, provided there has been authority heretofore for the 
purchase of such vehicles. It was for that reason that the Chair 
asked the gentleman if he could cite to the Chair any statute 
under which the Indian Bureau has authority to purchase auto- 
mobiles and vehicles, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not think there is any 
specific statute; it is implied when we make the appropriation. 
We make appropriations for certain purposes, and in order to 
carry out the purpose it is absolutely necessary that we have 
certain implements and tools with which to do it. It has been 
done, and done ever since we have been making appropriations 
for the Indian Service. The Committee on Appropriations, as I 
understand, with good intentions determined that hereafter 
there should not be any authority in any of the administrative 
offices by which they could buy these vehicles without authority 
of Congress. I think it was in the mind of the Committee on 
Appropriations that when the different appropriation bills were 
being prepared and considered that it would be quite within the 
power of the House to grant the authority. But in doing so it 
changes the existing law, which prohibits it, and consequently 
it is legislation. That is the way it reems to me. 

The provision undoubtedly goes further than was probably in- 
tended. It is very apparent to every Member of this House that 
if this provision goes out of the bill it is going to seriously 
cripple the Indian Service, because if a wagon breaks down or 
a horse dies, if an automobile is worn out, the Indian Bureau 
will be absolutely without any authority whatever to purchase 
a new one or to repair one that is out of order. For these rea- 
sons I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not insist upon his 
point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important propo- 
sition upon which the Chair is to rule. I assume that every 
appropriation committee will carry an item similar to the one 
carried in the Indian appropriation bill. I know that the 
Agricultural bill will carry one. 

I disagree with the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burke] as to his understanding of the proposition. As I take 
it, the Committee on Appropriations which brought in this stat- 
ute had in mind this one fact, namely, to compel the appropria- 
tion committees to set out in their appropriation bills the 
amount of money that was to be used for the purchase of these 
various vehicles, nnd for the upkeep and maintenance of them. 
I think that was a wise purpose. I can not conceive that the 
Committee on Appropriations had ju mind u statute or pro- 
vision which would make it impossible, under its terms, for a 
Cabinet officer to have a wheel of his carriage repaired. And 


yet, if the Chair holds that this item is subject to a point of 
order, it means that very thing—that you could not buy a single 
vehicle; that you could not maintain or operate one; that you 
could not provide for its upkeep; that you could not provide for 
anything about it. It would mean that all vehicles in the 
service of the Government must go out or else the various ap- 
propriation committees will have to bring into the House 
separate bills authorizing the purchase of motor-propelled ye- 
hicles, automobiles, and the like of that, and for their mainte- 
nance, upkeep, and operation. I do not believe the Committee 
on Appropriations had any such thing in mind. It seems to me 
that the very provision which is being invoked here as sustain- 
ing the point of order in itself makes this proposition in order. 
The proposition says that except when specifically authorized 
you shall not do certain things. Now, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs has come in here with its regular appropriation bill. It 
is carrying out the intent of this provision. It is authorizing 
the setting aside of a certain amount for that purpose, authoriz- 
ing the Indian Service to do these certain things which the Ap- 
propriations Committee had requested should be done. It 
strikes me that this provision is carrying out the very inten- 
tion of Congress which passed the other provision, and that it 
is clearly not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman says the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has requested that this be done. Has 
it not by solemn act provided that it shall not be done? 

Mr. LEVER. No; my understanding of the motive in the 
minds of the Committee on Appropriations was this 

a BURKE of South Dakota. There is no doubt about the 
motive. 

Mr. LEVER. That it desires that every appropriating com- 
mittee shall set out by specific items the amount of money that 
is to be expended for these certain purposes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think the gentleman is 
right about the motive? r 

Mr. LEVER. And I think that being the case, that we are 
following the intention, at their request, if you want to call it 
that, and in bringing in these items on the bill we are carrying 
out the will of Congress, and I do not believe it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this section 5 of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial act of 1915 covering this proposi- 
tion is divided into two propositions, as the Chair will see. The 
first clause says: 

That no appropriation in this or any other act shall be available for 
the purchase of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicle for the service of any of the executive departments or otlier 
Government establishment or any branch of the Government service 
unless specific authority is granted therefor. 

Now, that is a limitation upon these appropriations. 
follows an item of permanent law, which says: 

And after the close of the fiscal year 1915, there shall not be ex- 
pended out of any appropriation made by Congress any sum for pur- 
chase, maintenance, repair, or operation of motor-propelled or horse- 
drawn ‘passenger-carrying vehicles for any branch of the public service 
of the United States unless the same is specifically authorized by law. 

Now that is a provision of future law. This is a permanent 
provision of law, and whatever may be the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of it, as the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] 
has said, it is the law, and unless specific authority of law 
appears for the purchase of these vehicles they can not be 
appropriated for. The result is it is perfectly possible for a 
committee having jurisdiction of a subject, either the Committee 
on Indian Affairs for its bureau or the Agricultural Committee 
for its department, to authorize by law the purchase and main- 
tenance of a certain number of vehicles and thereafter to ap- 
propriate for that purpose. But section 5 of the statute under 
consideration says that this must be done by law, under specific 
authority by law. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. The specific authority 
by law for particular vehicles might be the existing law, in ex- 
istence at the time this section 5 was adopted, or it might be a 
new law brought in at some future time, but it must be an act 
of legislation, and the section itself defines it as an act of leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HAY, Is not an appropriation act the law? 

Mr. BORLAND. An appropriation act is law when it is 
passed; it is the current law of that year, but it is not perma- 
nent law beyond the current year unless it be made so by the 
word “ hereafter,” or words of similar import, and that makes 
it subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask him a question? 


Then 
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Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask whether or not, 
in the opinion of the gentleman, it was the intention of Con- 
gress in the passage of this provision of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill to deny to itself the right to 
permit any bureau or department of the Government to pur- 
chase aut-mobiles whenever Congress in its wisdom and discre- 
tion thought it was necessary for administrative purposes? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; certainly not; for it defines exactly 
the way in which it should be done, and that is it should be 
done by law. If a department thinks it wants 20 automobiles, 
it comes in and asks for legislation—not an appropriation—but 
for legislation authorizing it to have 20 automobiles for a par- 
ticular service, and Congress reserves to itself the right to pass 
upon the wisdom of that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the gentleman’s attention 
to the latter portion of this section—and the Chair is simply 
asking for information—which provides: 

And there shall not be expended out of any appropriation made by 
Congress any sum for purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation of 
motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles for any 
branch of the public service of the United States unless the same 18 
specifically authorized by law. 

Now, the Chair wants to ask the gentleman if the authority 
granted in an appropriation bill, if Congress should see fit to 
give that authority, is not an authority granted by law? 

Mr. BORLAND. The point I made, if the Chair will permit 
me, was that any general language under which these vehicles 
had been purchased in the past was expressly repealed, as the 
gentleman from South Dakota says, by that Provision that 
hereafter it should not be done out of any appropriation unless 
specifically authorized by law. Now, “ specifically authorized by 
law ” means legislation. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order, unless the Chair is ready to rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAY. Unless the Chairman has made up his mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that every appropriation bill which will be 
considered will contain a provision providing for the operation 
and repair, and also the purchase, of either motor-driven or 
horse-drawn vehicles. The Army, for example, has a very large 
number of both kinds of vehicles; how large I do not know, but 
certainly running into thousands. Now, if, under section 5 of 
the legislative act, to which gentlemen haye referred, it is only 
possible to provide for the maintenance and upkeep of those 
vehicles by a special act, the Government service will be prac- 
tically destroyed, and the vehicles which the War Department, 
for instance, has and those in the Army will be allowed to be 
worn out, and it will be necessary to purchase new ones much 
more frequently than it would be if there could be carried in 
the appropriation bill an appropriation for the upkeep of these 
vehicles. So much for the upkeep. 

Every year in the Army it is necessary to purchase wagons, 
which are horse-drawn vehicles, and ambulances for hospitals, 
and motor vehicles of various kinds, and it never could have 
been contemplated by the Committee on Appropriations when 
they reported this provision, nor by the Congress when it was 
adopted, that a separate bill should be brought in every year for 
the purchase of vehicles which were necessary for the use of 
the Army and the other departments of the Government, 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. LEVER. Is it not safe, I will ask my friend from Vir- 
ginia, to assume that the Committee on Appropriations had in 
mind that each of the departments had general authority under 
general law to make these purchases and repairs, and the like 
of that, of vehicles, and that the Appropriations Committee had 
in mind the fact that they desire the amounts expended for 
these purposes should be segregated in the various appropriation 
bills, and with this section 5 of the appropriation bill they hold 
this item in order on the various bills? 

Mr. HAY. I was coming to that very thing—that the pur- 
pose of this provision was to prevent abuses in the purchase of 
these motor-drawn and horse-drawn vehicles. That was the 


purpose of it; and in order to get at that they required that in 
every appropriation bill there should be specific authority for 
the purchase of any of these vehicles which are spoken of in 
this section. As to the contention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that this is specific law, and that therefore any provision 
in an appropriation bill which provides for the purchase of a 
vehicle or for the upkeep of a vehicle must be a separate and 


distinct law, and that if it is put on an appropriation bill it 
violates the general rule about legislation on appropriation bills, 
I want to say that anybody who will read this section carefully 
must come to the conclusion that when the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Congress adopted this section, which, in 
part, reads— y 

unless specific 8 is granted therefor, and after the close of the 
fiscal year 1915, and there shall not be expended out of any appropri- 
ation made by Congress any sum for purchase, maintenance, repair, or 
1 of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- carrying ve- 


icles for any branch of the public service of the United States unless 
the same is specifically authorized by law 


it meant the appropriation bill. 

I will place in the Recorp the full quotation from the hear- 
ings, as follows: 

VEHICLES, INDIAN SERVICE, 

Section 5 of the legislative, executive, and judicial act for the fiscal 
years 1915 reads as follows: : 

No appropriation made in this or any other act shall be available 
for the purchase of any -motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicle for the service of any of the executive departments or 
other Government establishments or any branch of the Government serv- 
ice unless specific authority is gran therefor and after the close of 
the fiscal year 1915, and there shall not be expended out of any appro- 
priation made by Congress any sum for purchase, maintenance, repair, 
or operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles for any branch of the public service of the United States unless 
the same is specifically authorized by law.” 

In compliance therewith and in order to make the general appro- 
priations of the Indian Service . for the purchase of additional 
. ing vehicles and for maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ng those on hand and those to be parchsemt this item has 
serted. Transportation facilities in the Indian country are an absolute 
necessity in order that the various employees of the field service may 
visit among the Indians for the purpose of ascertaining their wants 
and relieving their conditions and n , etc. 

Senate Document No. 461, Sixty-third Congress, second session, shows 
that in the Indian Service at that time there were 118 motor-propelled 
passenger-carryiIng vehicles, valued at $113,978, and 739 ho rawn 

mger-carrying vehicles. Many of these vehicles, both horse drawn 
and motor propelled, have been in actual service for a number of years, 
and, due to constant and hard usage, are or have become unserviceable 
and must be replaced in order to permit the officials to carry on their 
duties. The superintendents must go over their reservations in order to 
learn the conditions and be able to report the facts to the office. The 
field matron must visit among the Indians in their homes and advise 
them as to their needs, etc. he e must visit among the sick, 
and time is of the essence in reaching mang of the patients. Farmers 
and stockmen should have transportation facilities to get out amon. 
the Indians to teach them farming, operations regarding the care an 
upbreeding of stock, and the like. Without this item the work of the 
Indian Service must to a very large extent be at a standstill. 


An appropriation bill is just as much a law as any other 
bill or any other law, and the Committee on Appropriations 
must have intended to have conferred upon the various appro- 
priating committees of the House the power to specifically give 
that authority in the appropriation law. I also want to call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that if this point of order 
is sustained the whole public service, not only in the Indian 
Bureau but the entire public service, will be crippled in a way 
which will be criminal, and I do not believe that this is subject 
to the point of order upon the grounds stated by the gentlemen 
who have so argued. L 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment before 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if he has considered the proposition in this light—that 
this item in the Indian appropriation bill may be considered as a 
limitation upon an appropriation bill, and therefore not subject 
to a point of order? 

Mr. HAY. I have not, and I do not think it is a limitation. 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure of it myself. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the Chair- 
man’s attention to something which may help him without go- 
ing into such a broad field, and that is the provision which 
says “from other funds available,” and in the hearings, if the 
Chair will notice, he will see that they propose by this authority 
to take from other funds which have been appropriated for 
another purpose and use them for this, which changes the ex- 
isting law. Now, I suggest to the Chairman that that is one 
reason why this will be subject to a point of order. It might 
give him an cpportunity to look up this provision, because I 
think there is no question about that. If the Chair will look 
on page 89 of the hearings, he will find that statement made, 
and then as to the provision which says “ herein appropriated 
or otherwise available.” 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, that will not 
prevent anyone from offering the paragraph we have left out, 
and that would teave it to the Chair for a decision. 

Mr. FOSTER. That might give the Chairman a chance to 
consider the question more fully. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A breathing spell. 


been in- 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the Chair's at- 
tention to the fact that the chairmen of these other committees 
are unduly exercised about the provision in this bill, and I 
want the Chair’s attention a moment, inasmuch as he is on 
that committee and on the subcommittee that reported that bill, 
and it was discussed at length. This statute is against ve- 
hicles, horse drawn or motor drawn, that haul passengers. It 
can not affect the motor vehicles in the Army or in the Agri- 
cultural Department; it only affects those used for social pur- 
poses, a vice the department had grown into by buying them 
and using them for social purposes, and if you will read the 
language of this legislation put upon this appropriation bill 
you will find it is limited to passenger vehicles. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, the statement of the chairman of one 
of these committees that an automobile was being used for 
public purposes would relieve the item of the poiut of order? 

Mr. SISSON. No. If it is a vehicle that can be used for 
hauling passengers. If it is and it can be used for the hauling of 
the individual passengers, it comes within the contemplation 
of this statute. Now, I want to call the Chair's attention to 
this proposition. There are two reasons why this is subject 
to a point of order: First, it is on account of this legislation 
placed upon the appropriation bill; and, second, they have no 
right to complain if the rules of the House prevent legislation 
on appropriation bills. Now, they will not find any authority 
anywhere justifying these people in purchasing automobiles, 
and if they can not find it, it is subject to a point of order, 
even though this statute had not been passed on the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, when I first read this item in the 
Indian appropriation bill I thought without very careful reflec- 
tion it was subject to a point of order because apparently it 
endeavored to confer authority. But as I read it more carefully 
I find it is simply a matter of appropriation and not a matter 
of authority. In other words, this does not extend the authority 
which the department would now have, but simply appropriates 
the money. 

Some years ago the question arose in the House as to whether 
an appropriation for automobiles in the Army was subject to a 
point of order. Well, we appropriate quite a number of mil- 
lions of dollars for transportation of the Army. There was 
quite a debate on the subject in the House as to whether ap- 
propriating money for automobiles in the Army was in order, 
or whether it required specific legislative authority in advance. 
The Chair held at that time that transportation in the depart- 
ments was just as essential and necessary as any other branch 
of the service and held that Congress, having the authority to 
appropriate large sums of money for transportation of the Army, 
might specify the character of the transportation, and hence 
might appropriate for automobiles. 

No one will contend for a moment that we can not appro- 
priate for the traveling expenses of officers in the Indian 
Service. Now, there is no distinction, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, between traveling by rail and traveling by automobile, 
and if we can appropriate for the traveling expenses in one 
way, we can appropriate for traveling expenses in another way. 

I take it that on an Indian agency or on a reservation where 
there is an Indian agent it is not supposed that the officials of 
the Government are required to walk, because that would be a 
great deal more expensive than riding. We can appropriate for 
the purchase of horses in order that they may have transpor- 
tation. We can appropriate for automobiles in order that they 
may have transportation, that being a matter left to the sound 
legislative discretion of Congress. But the authority to make 
the appropriation is covered by the right to provide for the 
service. 

Such was the state of the law and the practice before the 
legislative appropriation bill passed last year. My recollection 
is—and I am not sure it is correct—that when that item was 
reported to the House I made a point of order on it, and it 
went out, and that it afterwards came back as a Senate amend- 
ment and was agreed to in conference. 

But what does it mean and what does it say? It simply coy- 
ers the matter of using appropriations. It says, “No appro- 
priations made in this or any other act shall be used for a cer- 
tain purpose.“ It does. not forbid the departments purchasing 
automobiles except that they can not use appropriations therefor 
unless it is specifically provided for, unless specific authority is 
given therefor. 

That does not mean, as I take it, that it requires a legisla- 
tive act by Congress to authorize the purchase of an automobile 
here or a motor cycle there or a horse-drawn vehicle somewhere 
else, but the authority is contained in the appropriation. We 
appropriate the money for this purpose. That is the specific 
authority given. 


Now, where the language is used, unless the same is spe- 
cifically. authorized by law,“ it means the same thing. The pur- 
pose is and was to have the specific authority of law contained 
in the item making the appropriation. In other words, it has 
become the practice of the departments, out of general appro- 
priations—lump-sum appropriations for various purposes of 
transportation and otherwise—to purchase these vehicles for 
carrying passengers, and the purpose was to give Congress the 
legislative authority, in passing the appropriation act, to deter- 
mine in the appropriation whether it would authorize the pur- 
chase and use and maintenance of these automobiles and other 
passenger-carrying vehicles; and to carry out that purpose in 
the same section of the bill and of the law it provides that the 
departments shall make estimates of the appropriations for that 
purpose. It says: 

There shall be submitted in detail estimates for such necessary appro- 
priations as are intended to be used for the purchase, maintenance, 
repair, or operation of these vehicles, 

The whole purpose of the section was to provide that the 
departments shall make estimates of the appropriations, and 
that in making the appropriations Congress should determine 
in the appropriating act itself whether it authorized the use 
of any of the money for the purpose of purchasing these ve- 
hicles. B 

Now, this item, while it is not very clear in form, is either an 
appropriation itself or is an authorization to pay out of other 
appropriations in the bill. It is not an uncommon thing in an 
appropriating act to give a general authority, based upon the 
appropriations in the bill, and that is all this item does. I 
think it is ia order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has discussed 
the main proposition. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man what he has to say with refereuce to the point made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] as to the words“ or other- 
wise available”? 

Mr. MANN. Well, personally I do not think that means any- 
thing at all. The provision of the law is that “no part of the 
appropriation shall be used for the purchase.” It does not 
refer to any other funds. If the department has other funds 
for the purchase of automobiles, the prohibition in the legislative 
act does not apply. This item refers to payments to be made 
from applicable funds “ herein appropriated or otherwise ayail- 
able.” I do not think that language means anything at all 
myself. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, let me ask my colleague, Does 
he not think that changes existing law and takes funds that 
are appropriated for another purpose? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, in an appropriating bill we have the right 
in making the appropriation to appropriate. We can appropriate 
any funds in the Treasury for any purpose that is in order. 
That is a part of the appropriation. 

Mr. FOSTER. They must have thought they had not the 
authority to do that now, so they were asking to change the law 
so that they would have the authority. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know of any other reason for putting 
that in there. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is an appropriation of $223,000, in the 
bill as drawn, but I am informed by the members of the com- 
mittee that that was not their purpose. I think it ought to bé 
corrected, although that would not affect the point of order. 
The purpose of the item was to make certain funds available 
for these purposes. We have the right to appropriate money 
for these purposes. We have the right to say that any funds in 
this bill shall be appropriated for a certain purpose. We have 
the authority, in my judgment, to provide that all the funds of 
the Indian Service may be used for the purchase of automobiles. 
Of course we will not do that. As far as the point of order is 
concerned, we have the right to make the appropriation, and 
that is all this does. 

Mr, FOSTER. And if it has been appropriated for another 
purpose, does it not change existing law—— 

Mr. SISSON. To authorize it for that purpose. 

Mr. FOSTER. To authorize it for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. No; probably not. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thought it did. 
want it, unless it does. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think myself that it means anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Illinois makes a point of order against the paragraph 
beginning with line 9 and ending with line 21 on page 11: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to purchase for the use 
of superintendents, farmers, physicians, field matrons, allotting, irriga- 
tion, and other employees of the Indian field service, in the supervision 


and administration of the affairs of the Indians, 20 motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles, at a cost not to exceed $15,000 ; 40 Borne: 


I do not know why they 


drawn passenger-carryl. 
and to expend for ‘oan 
and ho rawn 


vehicles not to exceed a total cost of $8,000; 
tenance, repair,and operation of motor-propelled 


Ing vehicl including those now on 
hand and those to be pureh for the Indian Service, $200,000; in 
all, $223,000, payment to be made from applicable funds herein appro- 
priated or otherwise available. 

It is contended that this section is not authorized by law and 
is new legislation on an appropriation bill. Gentlemen have 
cited, in support of the point of order, section 5 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial act for the fiscal year 1915. 

The Chair has some personal knowledge of the reasons which 
brought about the action of the Committee on Appropriations 
in recommending the enactment of such legislation. As has been 
stated several times, it was intended to correct a possible abuse 
in applying the lump-sum contingent fund to the purchase of 
automobiles, and so forth. This section was passed in order to 
afford Congress some information as to the automobiles that 
were to be purchased, and why they were to be purchased. 

The Chair does not think it was intended by Congress to deny 
itself the right in an appropriation bill to authorize any execu- 
tive department of the Government to purchase motor-drawn 
vehicles or any other kind of vehicles, where they are needed as an 
administrative necessity. The section in question provides that 
these automobiles and vehicles shall be purchased for the use 

of superintendents, farmers, physicians, field matrons, allotting, 
irrigation, and other employees of the Indian field service in the 
supervision and administration of the affairs of the Indians. 

It is very clear to the Chair that the occasion might arise 
as an administrative necessity where an automobile, or a motor- 
drawn vehicle, or some other class of vehicle, like a wagon or 
other horse-drawn vehicle, would be necessary in order to 
properly perform the duties of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
The Chair does not think that the section which has been quoted 
and relied on to sustain this point of order goes so far as to 
require, or that it was intended to require, special legislation. 
It seems to the Chair that it was passed for the purpose of pro- 
viding a check by Congress, so to speak, on the purchase of 
motor-drawn vehicles used by the various departments of the 
Government, so that Congress might have before it estimates 
from these various departments as to the number of vehicles 
required, and why they were needed. 

The point has been made that this section of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial act provides that there shall not be ex- 
pended out of any appropriation, and so forth, any money for 
any vehicle for any branch of the Government service unless 
the same is specifically authorized by law. The Chair thinks 
that is nothing more nor less than a limitation upon an adminis- 
trative officer, and that if Congress in its wisdom sees fit to 
authorize the purchase of motor-drawn vehicles or other ve- 
hicles for the administrative purposes set forth in this bill, then 
it would be authorized by law within the meaning of the section 
referred to, because an appropriation bill after it has passed, 
is as much law as any other statute which may be passed. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, in line 13, page 11, I move to 
strike out twenty“ and insert ten.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

a eae? 11, line 13, strike out the word twenty and insert the word 


- Mr. FOSTER. And in line 14 strike out $15,000” and insert 
* $6,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 14, strike out 815,000“ and insert “ $6,000.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; you have. 

Mr. HARRISON, I have a substitute to offer for that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I have a substitute for the 
paragraph, but, as I understand it, it will not be in order to offer 
it until the paragraph has been perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to offer the sub- 
stitute and have it read, in order that it may be pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I offer the following as a 
substitute for the paragraph in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered as a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute for paragraph, lines 9 to 21, inclusive, on page 11: 
“That not to exceed $220,000 of the wa, AA need made herein for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be available for the purchase, main- 


tenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and h d 
passenger-carr ng vehicles for the use re superintendents, farmern 


physicians, field ma 
the Indian field service: 


all , irrigation, and other employées in 


„That not to exceed 812. 


and that such vehicles shall be used only for official ecrvice™ Vehicles, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I have 
offered reduces the number to 10 and provides that the amount 
shall be $6,000. The gentleman from South Dakota offers a sub- 
stitute which provides that the total amount in this bill shall 
be about the same, but limits the amount that can be paid for 
the new automobiles. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It simply makes the amount 
the same as does the gentleman’s amendment, but increases the 
number of machines. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me that we ought to limit the 
number of these passenger-carrying vehicles. Congress ought 
not to be spending this great amount of money every year fora 
lot of automobiles which in many instances are used by people 
to ride around the cities and in the country with at the expense 
of the Government, not on official duties but for other purposes, 
We see them around Washington and see them going to markets 
and to residences, and even places of amusement, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As I caught the reading, it pro- 
hibits the use of these automobiles except on official business. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes; I know we provided at one time that 
large letters should be placed upon the automobiles. They were 
placed on the automobiles, but they were placed on the inside, 
where they could not be seen, until Congress again changed the 
aw. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, under this appropriation none 
of them could be used in the city of Washington. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is true. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman haye any iden that if this 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota is 
agreed to it will have: any tendency to reduce the number 
that are employed in this line of work? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; but I will say that if my amendment is 
adopted I propose to offer another to reduce this sum of 
$223,000. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman appreci- 
ate that if his amendment prevails it does not reduce the 
rape a eae Re the bill a 5-cent piece? 

r. . I propose to offer an amendment j 
the sum of $223.000. = see 

Mr. BURKE of Sonth Dakota. 
duce it, what part of the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. This paragraph here, which provides for 


Where are you going to re- 


$223,000. 

Mr, BURKE of South Dakota. The paragraph as printed in 
the bill and as proposed by my substitute expressly provides that 
it shall be money used from appropriations carried in this bill; 
the paragraph does not appropriate anything. 

Mr. FOSTER. I take it that the commissioner will follow 
the intention of Congress, that no more should be used. The 
commissioner is a man of excellent judgment, and I believe he 
= sone to do what is right. I have the very highest regard 

or him. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman has any doubt about the stand- 
ing of the Indian Commissioner, I can call as evidence the com- 
missioner himself on the subject. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I might not agree with everything the 
commissioner would say or be willing to give him everything 
that he wants. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I might say that the com- 
missioner estimated for the purchase of 30 automobiles. The 
committee reduced the number to 20. 

Mr. FOSTER. That was the assistant commissioner. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Illinois, 
without any information on the subject except what he has 
been able to get in a short time, proposes to reduce the number 
to 10. Does the gentleman think, in view of the fact that we 
have 118 of these machines now in the service and that we may 
need a few new ones, that 20 is an excessive number to pro- 
vide for? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I think that 20 is more than we need; 
but I am willing to risk getting along with 10. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11 line 13, after the word “ Indians,” strike out the word 
„twenty and insert in lieu thereof the word five.” 


Strike ont in 
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line 14 the N “ $15.000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,000.” 
Strike out in line 19 the figures “ $200,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the sum of 875 000.“ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify that amendment, so that it will apply as an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. His figures 
reduce the number to 10 and mine reduce it to 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi will be modified to that extent. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that it is 
too large an appropriation carried in this item for automobiles 
and for traveling vehicles. It occurs to me that there is extray- 
agance somewhere. I do not say that in criticism of the Indian 
Bureau, because I think they have a man presiding over it 
who is excellently qualified for the duties that devolve upon 
him. He is a man of splendid accomplishments—patriotic and 
able—and I know he is trying to bring about efficiency and 
economy in that department. It strikes me, though, that when 


you appropriate such a large amount for automobiles and tray-. 


eling vehicles that you are breeding extravagance in a bureau 
of this Government. 

To substantiate the uselessness and folly of the appropriation 
of this vast sum of money for automobiles it is only necessary 
to read the hearings and the testimony of the assistant commis- 
sioner on that point. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], a member of the 
subcommittee, asked certain questions of the assistant commis- 
sioner as to these automobiles. Here is a question he asked: 

What I am trying to get at is, what use is made of all these vehicles? 

Evidently Mr. Carrer hae in his mind the idea that there 
were too many being asked for, because he follows that question 
up with the remainder of the question, saying: 

You have 859 now, and 90 more will give you 949. And you have less 
than half that number of superintendents, doctors, and farmers. 

Yon will note that appropriation as carried provides for 
automobiles for superintendents, farmers, and physicians, ma- 
trons, and so forth. In other words, you want to appropriate 
a large part of $223,000 for the purchase of automobiles and 
other traveling vehicles for some farmers and some matrons 
and superintendents, 

Mr. COX. How many are there altogether? 

Mr. HARRISON. In the whole Indian service now there are 
nearly 900 automobiles and other traveling vehicles, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, chairman of the subcommittee says: 
“You have less than half that number of superintendents, doc- 
tors, and farmers.” I do not know what the idea of the com- 
mittee was in wanting 947 of these automobiles and passenger- 
carrying vehicles when they have only 500 people to use them. 
If they want to provide two automobiles and passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles for each person, then I can see their idea in making 
this most extravagant appropriation. Of course they do not 
want every employee in the whole Indian service to use one. 
They would have no use for one. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. But the gentleman is in error 
as to the number. That is the entire number. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I so stated. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. There are only about 118 auto- 
mobiles, 

Mr. HARRISON. I stated passenger-carrying vehicles of 
every kind. As I said, there are only approximately 118 auto- 
mobiles. In looking over what these matrons do, for whom they 
want to provide an automobile and a passenger-carrying ve- 
hicle, I am impressed with the thought that it may be that they 
desire them to use the buggy at one time when the automobile 
is in the garage, and use the automobile at another time when 
the buggy is in the stable. I notice that some of them get about 
$150 a year and others $180 a year. Some of them are em- 
ployed just a little while and others for a longer time. I do not 
know why they want to provide an automobile for these matrons 
at a cost of seventy hundred and fifty dollars, to carry about 
employees who get only $150 a year. I notice later on in this 
provision they say that $200,000 of this appropriation shall be 
used for operating these automobiles and passenger-carrying 
vehicles, It may be that they need this amount to hire chauf- 
feurs to drive these matrons and other people around and 
about. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is the 
most extravagant provision that has ever come in an appro- 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


priation bill in this House. There is less merit in it and justi- 
fication for it. In the Agricultural bill, where they have 
superintendents of farms and farm demonstrators, men in the 
Forestry Service, cattle business, and employees of every kind 
who might need vehicles such as are appropriated for here, 
there is an appropriation for this service, I think, not to exceed 
$75,000, and probably it is not over $60,000. Yet for this 
Indian Service to employ these few superintendents and farm- 
ers and matrons they want $223,000 appropriated. I have pro- 
posed by my amendment to cut this appropriation to $75,000 
and the number of automobiles to 5. I submit that the 
amendment ought to prevail, that we may cut a small part of 
this extravagance and rottenness from the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
that. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] would 
like to discuss his substitute. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I will make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] in his discussion of this paragraph evidently 
overlooked the fact that it does not appropriate a dollar. It 
simply provides for the use of funds, as has been stated so 
often from the floor of the House, from appropriations now 
already carried in the bill; and if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi prevails, it will not save one dollar to the 
service; it will not cut this appropriation one dollar, because this 
item carries no appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. If it carries no appropriation, evidently it 
pa money that is here authorized to be taken out of some other 

und. 

Mr. CARTER. Itis. 

Mr. HARRISON. And in the end it will cost the Government 
just that much money. 

Mr. CARTER. If the money is not used for some other pur- 
pose, it might; but the chances are that the Indian Bureau will 
find other uses for the money, so it will not be a saving, and the 
gentleman from Mississippi has undertaken to say that he 
wanted to cut this “rottenness ” out of the bill. Mr. Chairman, 
there is nothing rotten about it. It is a plain, specific appro- 
priation for the purchase of automobiles, 10 less than the com- 
missioner said were necessary, and a great many less horse 
vehicles than he said were necessary. 

Mr. COX. Out of what fund does this come? 

Mr. CARTER. This comes out of different contingent funds 
for other agencies. It comes out of funds carried in this bill for 
other agencies. 

Mr. COX. That contingent fund is made up by appropriations 
from time to time. - 

Mr. CARTER. It is made up by appropriations. 

Mr. COX. I can not get it through my head, to save my life, 
if the gentleman’s amendment prevails, why it will not reduce 
the appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER. It will not reduce the appropriation, because 
if the funds are not used for this purpose they can be used 
for some other purpose. 

Mr. COX. How long has that fund been kept at that figure 
of $200,000? 

Mr. CARTER. This is the first time it has appeared in the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. If they do not use this fund to purchase automo- 
biles, they would have to use it to buy horses to ride on. There 
is no prohibition about that. 

Mr. CARTER. There is much virtue in what the gentleman 
from Illinois says. If the money is not used for this purpose, 
doubtless the Indian Bureau will find some other purpose for 
which to use it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to vote intelligently on this proposi- 
tion, and I know the gentleman can give me information. How 
are appropriations made for the Indian Service, if they are not 
specifically made? How can you divert one fund from one 
channel into another without legislative authority? 

Mr. CARTER. You are doing it by this provision. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to know the modus operandi by 
which it is done. 

Mr. CARTER. It is set forth in this provision. This is a pro- 
vision that does it. The amendment of the gentleman from 
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South Dakota [Mr. BURKE], if I remember correctly, which is 
now under consideration, I believe provides that not more than 
a certain amount of the available funds in this bill shall be 
used for these vehicles. 


Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CARTER. I will. 
Mr. SISSON. It simply means the committee has appro- 


priated in some other items more than they ought to have for 
the other items. In other words, you can dig into these items 
und get out $223,000. Does the gentleman believe that is a 
scientific way of making up an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that is about as near as we can get at it. I do not 
know how you can go about that. For instance the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs is not able to tell us exactly what 
motor cars and what horse-drawn vehicles he might need at 
this time, and he would not know because some might break 
down during the fiscal year for which this appropriation is 
made. 

Mr. HOWARD. I see the committee provides 20 motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles to cost not exceeding $15,000. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why should you not specifically state in the 
section the other items as definitely 

Mr. CARTER. My time has expired, although I should be 
glad to answer. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall only consume a moment. 
It happened to come under my observation that one of the Indian 
farmers had one of the automobiles in my home district. They 
buy for them these little $550 Ford automobiles, and this farmer, 
Mr. Hutto, has a district of approximately 60 miles square, 
and the regulations require that he must go and call on the 
Indian farmers at least twice a month. 

Now, if this Indian farmer, this employee of the Indian Office, 
must go to the Indian allotments and instruct each individual al- 
lottee twice a month as to how to conduct his farm, it is absolutely 
impossible for him to do it with an old horse and buggy or with 
two horses and a buggy. There was a time when any man who 
rode in an automobile had the public ban put upon him out in 
the country precincts, and there was a time when the automo- 
bile scared the farmers’ horses and there was some prejudice 
among farmers against them; but that time has vanished with 
the farmer, and it seems to me it ought to vanish here. Every 
time the word “automobile” is mentioned on this floor, why, 
some of the Members seem to throw a fit and go into 2 spasm 
about automobiles. I can not believe, where an automobile is a 
matter of economy and where a public servant can do twice as 
much business with an automobile as he could with an old horse 
and buggy, why that prejudice should not vanish when the use 
of such vehicle brings about the best results. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. It appears from the statements of gentle- 
men and from evidence in the hearings that the bill is pro- 
viding for twice as many automobiles as there are superintend- 
ents. What do you want with all these? A 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think that can be borne out in the 
hearings, but, on the contrary, I read from the hearings, which 
I hold in my hand, that the Indian Service will be crippled and 
impaired if we do not give them these vehicles. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do answer the gentleman’s question. I 
think the gentleman is not correct in his statement about it. 
The members of the committee do not corroborate the gentle- 
man’s statement. The gentleman must remember I am not a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, as a matter 
of information, the hearings show that there was at the time 
118 automobiles, valued at $113,000, and 135 superintendents, 
not including doctors, farmers, and matrons, each of whom think 
they should have one. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am with my friends who want to practice 
economy, but we are not talking about buying $2,000 or $3,000 
nutomobiles and turning them over to an agent to ride over 
the country; we are not talking about that sort of transporta- 
tion; but out on the prairie reservations, where the roads are 
good and where the agent can cover 115 miles a day in an 
nutomobile, and where he could only cover, say, 35 miles with 
n team and buggy, why, it is economy to buy these little Ford 
automobiles. They can do three times as much business, in- 
struct three times the number of farmers; and if anything on 
earth is needed among the Indian people it is to try to get 
to be on a self-supporting and industrious basis. Nothing will 
educate the Indians so fast, nothing will lift them aloft so 


readily, as to teach them agriculture, and I understand the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the able assistance of 
Mr. Meritt, is trying to inculcate in the minds of the Indian 
a disposition, first, to stay on his allotment, and, second, to do 
something with his allotment, and in order to have that done 
the Indian agent or farmer, so called, must go around and 
instruct. The committee, of course, will know better than I 
whether they need these particular automobiles or not. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would not want to do or 
say anything that would cripple a great service of the Govern- 
ment, and I am heartily in favor of dissemination of agricul- 
tural knowledge among the Indians. The reason I can not give 
my assent to this appropriation is this: I know and every 
other Member of Congress knows and sees the use of passenger- 
carrying vehicles abused every duy in the year right here in 
the city of Washington. The Government has hundreds of 
thousands of dollars invested in pussenger-carrying vehicles 
here in Washington. You can go to any social function in this 
town at any time in the day or night and you can see vehicles 
that are paid for by the taxpayers of this country hauling 
Army officers and naval officers and other administrative offi- 
cers of this Government and their wives to publie functions in 
magnificent equipages. Now, that is what is the matter with 
these appropriations. They are being abused. Now, the Indians 
will be attending tango dances out there with these automo- 
biles—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that is bet- 
ter than war dances? 

Mr. HOWARD. No. The war dance is more decent and ele- 
vating than many of these new dances. Now, let me call atten- 
tion to something all of you know to be a fact. We have got a 
branch of the Agricultural Department in which we have farm 
demonstrators. They are located in the counties throughout 
the Union for the purpose of demonstrating to the American 
farmers generally something about scientific agriculture. This 
work has and is accomplishing more real good than any branch 
of the Agricultural Department, 

Now, I know a half dozen of these gentlemen in my district. 
What do they get? They get $600 to $900 a year. They some- 
times have to take their horse out of the buggy when they are 
going around in the county, to put in their own crops, in 
order to make a living and thereby supplement what they are 
making. Now, if there is any class of Government employees 
on earth that needs an automobile in which to travel about, it 
is these farm demonstrators, who have to cover a county some- 
times 30 to 40 miles wide and 60 to 80 miles long. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. ‘There are 206 of those men, ex- 
actly, in the Indian Service. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not care whether there are 406. I 
was talking about the economy of the situation and the dis- 
crimination this bill makes. You were talking about the auto- 
mobile. If you could have a mechanically devised automobile 
that would have one seat in it and nobody else on the face of 
the earth could ride in it but one person at a time, I probably 
would be willing to vote for automobile passenger carriege. 
But they will get these touring cars, and instead of using them 
for the official business of the Government they will use them 
about one-tenth of the time for official business and about nine- 
tenths of the time for pleasure. That has been the experience 
here. ‘That has been the experience wherever you grant these 
special privileges to the employees of the Government. 

Now, if you are going to give these matrons, if you are 
going to give these teachers, these farm demonstrators in the 
Indian Service automobiles, why should you deny in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill automobiles for these farm demon- 
strators who are doing so much in every section of the country 
other than in the Indian Service? Why not give the rural mail 
earrier an automobile? He does a great public service. When 
is this thing going to end and where, if you are going to continue 
these appropriations? They say it is not an increase—— 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will yield to my good friend. 

Mr. MILLER. Does not the gentleman think it would perhaps 
be economy for the rural carriers themselves, in their work, 
if the road permitted, to have these automobiles rather than 
to have four herses and to pay for horse feed? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I think it is the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee when you come to keeping horses 
and a buggy, and a cheap automobile. They talk about the 
Ford. It is a splendid car. I think it is the best car made, 
because it comes nearer my pocketbook than any other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


1915. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. / 


Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman ‘inform the committee, 


because I know he is an expert on that subject, as to the cost 
of operating electric automobiles? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not. I have always been ‘afraid of 
these electric automobiles. It is true I never received a shock 
in one equal to the shock I have received here in this House 
for the ruthless and extravagant manner in which the money 
of the people of the country is spent. I think it takes a good 
deal of courage for a man not only to ride in one, but it takes 
a good deal of courage for him to walk along the highway when 
they are running. But I am getting down to the economy of 
this thing. We are getting crazy about riding folks around in 
automobiles. I never saw anything like it. They want to ride 
everywhere. They do not want to ride like our daddies, on 
“shank’s two ponies,” any more; they have gotten too big when 
they secure a Government job to ride with a horse and buggy, 
but they want an automobile. Would not these automobiles 
cut a shine out there on those sandy plains in Indian Territory? 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to state that not one of these 
automobiles provided for here goes to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. HOWARD. 1 do not know where they go, except I know 
that they go to the Indian Service, and cost $223,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to state that I 
am anxious to get some of these automobiles for 19 tribes of 
Indians out in my territory, where they have country that they 
can not walk over. 

Mr. HOWARD. My judgment is that if the manipulation of 
these Indian funds had not been so flagrantly abused, from my 
view of legislation that has been passed in the interest of the 
Indian, every Indian on earth could not only have a Ford auto- 
mobile, if his funds had been administered in a businesslike 
way, but he could have a Packard limousine and be riding with 
that over the western plains to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
spoken always commands the interest of the House, and I have 
listened to him on this occasion with more than ordinary pleas- 
ure. He states that he is afraid of automobiles. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not. I am not afraid of an automobile in the hands of a 
private individual or in the hands of a public servant, if it is 
being applied to a proper purpose and being operated in a 
proper manner. If we set our faces against the introduction 
into our public administrative work of all the modern means 
and appliances. if we keep our faces set to the past and against 
all progress, we will not advance very far in the humanitarian 
and necessary work we are trying to do. In my judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, it is just as sensible to say that we will not use the 
telephone in connection with our Indian Service, or that we will 
not use the telegraph, or that we will not use any of the modern 
conveniences in the transaction of business, as it is to say that 
we shall not use a little automobile. All the world ‘knows, or 
pretty nearly all of it does, ‘that a small automobile can be 
operated with less expense than a man can ‘keep a team of 
horses. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. * Certainly. 

Mr. HELGESEN. When you talk about economy—I do not 
know anything about the Indian Department, but in the Agri- 
cultural Department in its estimates they estimate that the up- 
keep of a Ford automobile is $400 a year without a chauffeur; 
but you want to realize that in public business you can not 
do anything in an economical way, because they had the upkeep 
of a one-horse buggy at $50. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not responsible for the estimates of the 
Agricultural Department. If they estimate that it costs $400 
for a man to run his own automobile, I am inclined to think 
they have poor mechanics in that service. 

Mr. HOWARD. I agree with you about the ‘upkeep. It is 
estimated that they could replace everything on the automobile 
except the horn and the push button at a cost of $400. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; the horn and the ‘teot of ‘the horn. 
[Laughter.] 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, any such estimate as that is with- 
out the range of common sense, because we know it ean not be, 
and there is no such estimate in this paragraph. There is no 
purpose in this paragraph contemplating the expenditure of any 
such sum as that in the upkeep of a 
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Now let me call the attention of the committee to this, to 


me the vital feature: When the Indians were grouped together 


on reservations and all whites were excluded, they were 
fairly close together, because they resided usually in villages, 
Their affairs could be administered therefore with a greater 
degree of ease, because they were right there where you could 
administer their affairs, becanse you were in physical contact 
with them. To-day there are very few places like that remain- 
ing in the United States. In most cases the Indians have been 
allotted. They have not been allotted in solid masses; they 
have been scattered out over quite an area. Their surplus 
lands have been opened up to white settlement, and to-day the 
whites are more or less interspersed among the Indians. 

Now, the thing to my mind that we need to do in order to 
put the Indian on a self-supporting basis and to remove the 
necessity for continued appropriations for him and the super- 
vision of his acts, business and otherwise, is to teach him 
agriculture, teach him mechanies, teach him to be self-support- 
ing with the instrumentalities he has at hand, and for this 
purpose it is necessary to have farm demonstrators to teach 
agriculture. It is also necessary to have matrons and phy- 
sicians to visit the homes to see that sanitary conditions take 
the place of the horrible disease-breeding, germ-infested re- 
gions that they inhabit. It is necessary that the superintend- 
ents themselves get about among the Indians to see the needs 
of the respective individuals and devise means for their better- 
ment and welfare. I do not think we fully appreciate the ne- 
cessity of frequent communication between the administrative 
officers and the Indians, and I want to burden the committee 
with one illustration. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an addi- 
tional five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota Ir. 
MILLER] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, can we come to some arrange- 
ment about the time for closing debate? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not care for more than three or four 
minutes, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
wants five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I may want five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. Would it be satisfactory to close the debate 
on this paragraph in 15 minutes? I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, that the debate on this paragraph close in 15 
minutes—5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MILLER], -5 by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Starrorp], and 5 by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman from Oklahoma [Mr. CAR- 
TER] asks unanimous consent that all debate on the pending 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MILLER] will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me cite one illustration. I visited one 
Indian reservation. There were 900 Indians on that reserva- 
tion. I hunted up the farmer. In order to find him I was 
obliged to go to a place about two miles and a half away from 
the main village. He happened to be there. I found he had 
about a dozen harrows or drags piled up. He had four or five 
other agricultural implements, all brand new,. lying out in the 
open, without any covering. I asked him what he was going to 
do with them. He said he did not know. They had been sent 
to him for use. I asked him, “Are you going to turn them over 
to the Indians or use them in some kind of demonstration 
work?” He said, “I do not know. I have no team.” I said, 
“When did you last go out to visit these allotments that the 
Indians are trying to improve?” I had passed by a good many 
that had been improved. Well,“ he said, “I try to get around 
a little, but the truth is I have no means of conveyance; and 
while I have been here a year, I have not visited more than five 
or six farms. I depend on their coming to me, and I give them 
all the advice they want when they come to me.” 

Thank God, as soon as I got back to Washington that man 
was amputated from the service. He was not in the spirit of 
doing his work, either with a team or without one. But that 
is a condition that easily might exist, even where there was a 
man with the proper spirit, if he did not have the means of 
getting about among his people. The farmers and the matrons 
nor Nima agents need these vehicles to take them out to their 
wor! 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
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And then there is another class, and that is the physician. 
We had a little debate here the other day on the subject of phy- 
sicians. I find that one of the greatest difficulties of having 
medical attention brought home among the Indians is to get the 
doctors to go out and treat the people. That is not saying any- 
thing in the way of strong criticism against many good doctors 
who are in the Indian Service. I know of two or three cases 
that have recently arisen where the doctor says he did not go 
and could not go to attend the ailments of people afflicted, be- 
cause he had no means of getting 15 or 20 miles away. I do 
not expect that you can get a doctor who will walk a long dis- 
tance to visit an Indian patient. Not all the physicians need 
vehicles of this kind, but some do. But if any of them do, do 
you think it is possible that a physician on a salary of $1,100 a 
year or $900 a year—and within those two limits most of them 
are paid—can afford to keep a horse or team or automobile of 
his own? Not at all. These instrumentalities are an absolute 
necessity in the administration of the Indian Service. 

Now, I do not know how many they need. I do not know any- 
thing about it, I am frank to say. I do not know whether they 
need 5 more or 6 more or 20 more. But I do know that the 
amount they have indicated means that they will purchase what 
we call very cheap automobiles, but good ones, for the service; 
nothing luxurious, nothing extravagant, but something useful 
and designed for their immediate work. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, because I believe that auto- 
mobiles add to the efficiency of the service, no matter in what 
department that service may be, I rise in opposition to the 
antagonists to automobiles in the Government service. Every 
committee of this House that has consideration of transporta- 
tion has recommended from time to time the substitution of 
automobile service for the old, obsolete horse-drawn vehicles. 
Even in the Postal Service we find the rural carriers themselves 
voluntarily purchasing their automobiles, because their work 
can be done more cheaply and more efficiently. Those who are 
Seeking to convey the idea that an automobile is an extrava- 
gance fail to take into consideration the value of the service 
of the official in his work of disseminating knowledge. If it 
were the purpose of the superintendent, of the doctor, of the 
matron, of these inspecting farmers, to remain in their offices, 
why, then, perhaps it might be considered as an extravagant 
proposition to afford them automobiles. But when we know 
that it adds to the efficiency of the service to allow them to go 
afield and come in contact with the Indians, it can not be con- 
sidered as extravagant at all, because you are but multiplying 
the time and efficiency of the official. 

It has been my good fortune to know very well a country doc- 
tor whom on occasions I visit on week ends and accompany 
about the country district where his practice exists. I know 
that his field of clientage has been extended twice by reason of 
haying a small, inexpensive automobile. I know that he can 
care for many more patients. I know that the cost is much 
less, when you consider the territory covered, than the old, 
abandoned, obsolete service of horse-drawn vehicles. 

The department, according to the hearings, comes before the 
committee and asks for an increase of 30 automobiles. They 
have in use at the present time 118. There are 135 superin- 
tendents. No provision whatsoever is made for doctors and 
the other employees of the Indian Service who need automobiles 
in going about the districts, and the committee have recom- 
mended an increase of 20, not 20 touring cars, but 20 automo- 
biles, the average price of which would be $750 each. Can 
anyone consider it as extravagance to replace perhaps a few 
of these 118 that are worn out? Why, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that one of the rural carriers in 
Waukesha County last year ran his automobile and served his 
district with it for 10 months, in all kinds of weather, and 
found it more economical to do so. We find it more economical 
in the Postal Service to substitute automobiles in City Delivery 
Service. In my home city we are to-day inaugurating a motor- 
cycle service, These motor cycles are much cheaper than the 
old, obsolete, $400, yearly leased, horse-drawn vehicle, because 
a man can cover four times the distance that he covered before. 
You are paying that letter carrier $4 a day. He can cover four 
times the distance. If you considered only the amount of oats 
that a horse would eat, perhaps you might be able to show that 
the motor cycle was more expensive, because the cost of the 
gasoline is nore than the cost of the oats; but the fact is that 
it is cheaper to operate a motor cycle, driven by one man, who 
covers four times the district, when you consider the multiplica- 
tion of the efficiency of the carrier, and that is the very question 
before the committee. 


These superintendents should not be in their offices. These 
doctors also should go about the country; and the question is, 
Ought they to have the convenience to take them three or four 
times the distance that they would travel with a horse-drawn 
vehicle? I say to deny them moderate-priced automobiles is 
poon 7 77 0 6 service. 

e CHA The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner ct Todien 
Affairs recently made a very interesting report, filled with 
information concerning the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
not so very much information about the Indians. He issued a 
circular letter concerning himself, so that people might under- 
stand what a great man he was and what great work he was 
doing. This was a letter issued to the press, for their benefit, 
and it is seven pages long. He says, referring to the commis- 
sioner, that he found the Indian Service disorganized and dis- 
couraged, and that he has endeayored to place it on a sound 
economic and efficient business basis, working in harmony and 
with enthusiasm, with a view of promoting the best interests 
of the Indians; and, among other things which the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs is called upon to do, is to entertain all 
of the Indians who come to Washington. He says that to this 
end he has made it the practice in the case of every delegation 
and every individual Indian yisiting Washington to understand 
their wants and needs from their point of view and has given 
them his personal attention wherever possible. 

Now, I think we ought to provide an automobile for the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. When I walk up F Street 
occasionally and meet the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with 
a number of Indians in tow, showing them the sights, I really 
feel chagrined. I think he ought to have a chance to ride 
around the town and show them these sights. 

Mr. MADDEN. With a bodyguard of Indians around him. 

Mr. MANN. When he is talking about how he has reduced 
the Indian Service to a sound economic and business basis, I 
find that he wants to increase the appropriation. ‘That is always 
the case. Every reformer who comes along to institute a reform 
for the sake of economy always starts out by increasing the 
expenditure. 

Now, here the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has $200.000 
to spend for the maintenance of automobiles. I assume that is 
what he has been spending in the past. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] says they have 125 superintendents 
and only 118 automobiles; but they have $200,000 to spend for 
automobiles and horse-drawn passenger vehicles. All of the su- 
perintendents probably do not require automobiles in addition to 
a horse and buggy ora team and carriage. Now, we are reduc- 
ing expenses this year, not at the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. We reduced the appropriation for 
industry among the Indians. That is, to teach the Indians how 
to farm. We reduced it from $600,000 this year to $200,000 
next year. It is proposed to cut off an appropriation of $400,000 
that was practically expended to aid the Indians in farming. 
Well, we ought to be able to cut off some automobiles while we 
are cutting off this large expenditure. 

We have reduced the appropriation for irrigation of Indian 
reservations from $345,000 to $259,000. That reduces the num- 
ber of automobiles required. We have reduced the appropria- 
tion for education; that reduces the number of automobiles re- 
quired. We have made a number of reductions in the bill, and 
yet they want more automobiles. Whenever you reduce the 
service then they want more automobiles. The Indian Service 
has 118 automobiles, and I do not know how many horses and 
carriages or horses and buggies. It seems to me that when we 
reduce the appropriations for various purposes they have quite 
a sufficient number of automobiles to get along for one more 
year. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unan- 
imous consent to address the committee for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the $223,000 provided in the 
bill will buy 446 runabout automobiles of the cheap variety. 
If you spend one-half of the amount you could get 223, then for 
a single horse and buggy at a reasonable price you could get 
446. In other words, it means 800 or 900 vehicles of some kind 
in the service. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not think the gentleman 
from Mississippi wants to be unfair. 

Mr, SISSON. Certainly not. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There is a limitation here 
as to the number of vehicles that may be purchased under the 
appropriation. . 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that, but I am going to figure 
what must be used in the maintenance. You have 118 now, 
and you propose to buy 20 more, and you could buy 446 at the 
price that has been asked for, showing unquestionably that if 
you intend to buy 20, your appropriation is twenty times what 
it ought to be unless it costs twice as much to maintain a 
machine as it does to buy one. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman realizes that 
there is no appropriation carried here. 

Mr. SISSON. I have heard that repeated many times. If you 
are not appropriating a specific sum, you have appropriated 
more money than you ought to in some other department. If you 
have done that, you are diverting a sum where they have made 
an estimate deliberately for more ‘than they needed so that it 
might be used for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal said about people 
being opposed to the buying of machines for the public service. 
I have yet to hear a Member of the House say that he is opposed 
to buying automobiles at reasonable prices for the public service, 
provided it is used for the public service and the public service 
needs it. What I have been hearing inveighed against is the 
purchase of passenger-drawn vehicles to be used by officials 
of the Government for social purposes, and the taxpayers of 
the Federal Government ought not to have to furnish machines 
used for social purposes. 

Now, there is a great deal of misconception about economy. 
Some men say: “ Yes; buy automobiles, because you can do so 
much more with them.” That is true; if you have the money to 
buy things that you want, why buy them. But the private individ- 
ual consults always the amount of his income, and he endeavors, 
if he is a wise man, to live within his income. I hope the time 
will come when this Government may look with the same scrutiny 
upon public expenditures that they do their private expenses. 
The question ought to be, What the revenues of the Government 
will be. with a reasonable taxation of the people, and how shall 
we wisely expend what we will get by this reasonable taxation, 
and spend it for the good of the people? If you need more 
machines than we can reasonably buy, the proper thing to do, 
if your Treasury is low, is to reduce the number of machines 
and live within your income. 

I was taught when a child to go and emulate the ant, that 
saves up something and puts it aside for the future. That old 
philosophy has been thrown away here for years in Congress. 
Men are expending money in many avenues for the purpose of 
securing votes to get back to Congress. A Senator at the other 
end of the Capitol some years ago stated that if this Government 
was run on a business basis we could save $300,000,000 a year. 
This Senator was not a man in the habit of making remarks of 
that kind unless he meant it. I refer to Senator Aldrich, a man 
of great business ability, who for years was a Member of the 
Senate. passing appropriation bills, and it was a criticism of his 
own conduct as well as of others. j 

So in considering this item I feel that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] are timely. You can cut 
these appropriations for the amount to be expended in this 
manner in half, and the Committee on Indian Affairs ought to 
have cut the other half off from some other items in the bill and 
shown the economy which they claim. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, is it too late to offer an 
amendment to the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment to the amendment 
pending. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to offer a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a substitute also pending to the 
paragraph. 

Mr. RRISON. I understood the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. BURKE] to offer a substitute for the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The situation is this: The gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Foster] offered an amendment, and the gentleman 
from Mississippi offered an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. The gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] also had read and pending a sub- 
stitute for the whole paragraph. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
to the amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment to the 
amendment as a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Foster], 


dians,” strike out the word 
strike out of Une 14 the 

000"; strike out, 
u thereof the sum 


8 y” and insert 
in line 10 the Saures . $300,000" 
ne “ 9 * 

or 875, Shore es and insert in 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by order of the 
committee. 

ae MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division of the amend- 
men 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the first provision of 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P. 11, line 13, aft — á 
$ 2 11 W e ator aoe 2 Indians,” strike out the word 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Cox) there were 25 ayes and 26 noes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr, Harrison and Mr, STEPHENS 
of Texas were appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
27, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the other portion 
of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 14, strike out “$15,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,000.” 

Si CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next portion of 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 19, strike out the figures “ $200, z? insert thereo 
the figures “$75,000.” ne N in aMn i 


+ T CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
nt. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Harrison) there were—ayes 24, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by a gentleman from Illinois [Mr, FOSTER]. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have that reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pa 11. line 13, strike out t z " 
. F t the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 


3 428 00% strike out the figures “$15,000” and insert the 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. a 
A HOWARD. I want to offer a substitute for that amend- 

men 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can do that. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, on line 13, page 11, insert a 
semicolon, and strike out all after the word “ Indian,” down to 
and including “ $15,000,” on line 14; and strike out, in line 19, 
the figures “$200,000” and insert in lien thereof the figures 
“$185,000; strike out, in line 20, the figures $223,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures ‘ $208,000." 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. The object of that would be to 
strike out ali of the automobiles? 

Mr. HOWARD. The object of it is to strike out all of these 
new automobiles. 

Mr. MANN. The mathematics of the gentleman's amend- 
ment would not be correct, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, a little thing like that does not make 
any difference. [Langhter.] 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to ask for a division of the amend- 
ment, because the addition is not correct. The gentleman pro- 
poses to strike out $15,000 and then to reduce $200,000 to 
$185,000, making a cut of $30,000. 

Mr. HOWARD. Leave the $200,000 as it is. In other words, 
len ve $200.000 and take 815.000 off the $223,000. I have taken 
off too much in my zeal to economize. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11 line 13, after the word “ Indian,” strike out the remainder 
of the line and all of line 14, which language is as follows: Twent: 
motor- ropelled passenger-carrying vehicles, at a cost not to exce 


15, A 
And in line 20, on the same page, strike out “ $223,000" and insert 
“ $208,000." 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 


(demanded by Mr. 


- or 
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The question was taken; and, on a division demanded by Mr. 
Howanp, there were—ayes 27, noes 26. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. STEPHENS of Texas and Mr. 
Howard were appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
40, noes 27. s 
- So the amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I now ask 
unanimous consent to modify the substitute which I have 
offered to the amendment that has been made, so as to perfect 
the paragraph, changing the figures to correspond with these 
figures. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
South Dakota will be granted permission to modify his amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, let us now have it reported as 
amended. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That not to exceed $200,000 of the appropriations made herein for 
the Bureau of Indian N rs shall be available for the maintenance, 


repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
ing vehicles for the use of superintendents, farmers, ysiclans, 
eld’ tan irrigation, and other employees in the Indian 


field riots SUO idei what not to exceed $8,000 shall be used in the 
purchase of not to exceed 40 horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, 
and that such vehicles shall be used only for official service. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That covers the ground exactly. 
. Mr. STAFFORD. It is not as good a provision as the existing 
paragraph, because there is nothing limiting the use of the auto- 
mobiles to the service of the Indians. They may be used for 
joy rides. í 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. : 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To reimburse A. G. Pollock, former disbursing agent of the Santee 
Competency Commission, for moneys expended for printing and sta- 
tlonery used by the Santee Competency Commission, $49.25. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washnigton. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 5 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve a point 
of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, during the 
debate with reference to automobiles for Indian superintendents, 
supervisors, and others the statement was made that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs should be permitted to have an auto- 
mobile here for the purpose of entertaining Indians when they 
were in- Washington, D. C. I believe that he should have one. 
I believe, too, that the superintendents and agents should have 
them, and good ones, too. As a matter of interest I would 
like to read to those who are interested in the welfare of the 
Indians a letter which I received from an Indian a few days 
ago, as follows: 

TAHOLAH, WASH., December 5, 191}. 

DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: Can you help me sell a little of my timber? 
Get me permission to sell some of it. I would like to use a little of 
my money while I live. After I die I will have nothing to use it for, 
I want to buy an automobile. 

Yours, truly, JouNnson WAUKENUS. 

He is one of 800 Indians living on the large Quiniault Reser- 
yation, where the timber is estimated to be worth, at the least 
celeulation, $5,000,000. Probably it is worth much more. Wau- 
kenas owns some under allotment, which he can not sell. He 
gets from fishing barely enough money for ordinary expenses. He 
is not permitted to sell his timber. He is getting on in years and 
v ill die long before the timber is sold, and he can not have an 
automobile. Neither does the superintendent of his agency 
have one, although the agency is many miles from the nearest 
railroad point, over a road where teams are driven at far more 
expense than an automobile could be. While on this floor we 
discuss automobiles, joke about them, harangue against their 
use by public servants, such conveniences are needed and are 
generally properly used. Only last Saturday we discussed 
here the need of a physician for this tribe of Indians living 
so far from a railroad, and the statement was made that $720 
was the most that could be paid for a doctor for the Qniniault 
Indians. As a result of that discussion, and on evidence sub- 
mitted concerning the cost of travel, I am to-day informed 
that the department has decided to authorize the sending of a 
doctor there at pay of $1,200 a year. If he is going to serve 
the Indians on the Quiniault, he will be badly in need of an 
automobile. I am sorry, indeed, to see the item for a few 


additional cheap automobiles .go out of the bill. It is simply 
another case of the wrong kind of cheap, buncombe economy. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to insist on 
my point of order, but I want to get some information from the 
chairman of the committee, because I think, while the point of 
order would lie against this paragraph without question, that 
this is one instance in the case of the committee where really 
they have written one paragraph in the bill which is good [ap- 
plause], and I thought, in frankness to the committee, that they 
ought to explain this item and show why it is not as bad as 
the balance. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As the gentleman has objected to 
ores else in the bill, why does he make this discrimina- 

on? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will not discriminate against this good 
paragraph, so I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pament to the heirs of Farmer John, an Indian, for land pur- 
on y the Government for a boathouse site on Pelican Lake, Minn., 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting the following as a new paragraph: 

To reimburse William E. Johnson, former chief 1 officer and 
special disbursing agent, for expenditures made by him under direction 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in the defense of Juan Cruz, a 
noncommissioned officer engaged in the suppression of liquor traffic 
among Indians, for the payment of which no appropriation was ayail- 
able, $1,853.95.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order on that that it is clearly new legislation. 

ope HARRISON. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 12, after line 3, by inserting a new paragraph, reading 
as follows: 


„That so much of section 4 of the act of May 11, 1880 (21 Stat. L., 

p: 102) as pronibits granting permission, in writing or otherwise, to any 
ndian or Indians on any Indian reservation to go into the State of 
Texas under any pretext whatever, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that this is new legislation. It was not in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I realize it is new legisla- 
tion, but I hope the gentleman will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is not in the bill at all. We 
would like to go ahead with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mx HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order there is nothing before the House. The last paragraph 
is the first paragraph on page 12— 

For payment to the heirs of Farmer John, an Indian. 

Mr. HARRISON. That has not been finished yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state we have passed that 
paragraph and we are considering a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. For support and civilization of Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico, including pay of employees, $330,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I offered two amendments a moment ago, and the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. STEPHENS of Texas] made 
points of order against them and refused to reserye the points 
of order. I really think if he had given it any consideration 
he would have withdrawn the points of order. The reason why 
I offered this amendment for the relief of this man Johnson 
was because the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs asked 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to write this provision into 
this appropriation bill. I do not know who this man Johnson 
is, but in reading the hearings it seems to me that he ought to 
have had that money, and it seems to me that the Appropriations 
Committee ought to have written it into the bill. Here is the 
explanation of that amendment. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs says: 


Mr. Johnson in 1911 was the special officer of the service for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic, and he received instructions from 
the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Valentine, to help 
in his fullest protection every way in your power” an Indian by the 
name of Juan Cruz, a nonco ssioned officer engaged in the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. He was having some trouble in the 
courts at that time, and Mr, Johnson complied with the instructions 


I do not think it Is necessary. I 
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of the commissioner, and in carrying out those instructions he, in- 
‘curred certain indebtedness which the comptroller held could not be 
aid out of the appropriation then avallable, and the office believes 
Ahat, inasmuch as Mr. Johnson was acting under instructions from 
-his superior officer, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that this amount 
should be paid. 
_ Now, these reasons that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
gave to the committee ought to have persuaded the committee 
to appropriate this small amount to a man who had acted in 
the discharge of his duty at the instance and under instructions 
of the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. . 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not the gentleman aware that 
is subject to a point of order 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Let me conclude. If we let in 
one claim of that character, does not the gentleman know this 
bill would be loaded down with claims of a similar character? 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman knows he has passed over 
two claims here on which I did not make a point of order, and 
they were subject to a point of order, and if I had made it 
they would have gone out. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are under $100. 

Mr. HARRISON. Here is one for payment to the heirs of 
Farmer John, an Indian, for land purchased by the Govern- 
ment for a boathouse site on Pelican Lake, Minn., and another 
item, to reimburse A. G. Pollock—I suppose he must be some 
man in the employ of the Government up there—a certain 
amount of money. These items are all right, but both were 
subject to points of order. 

And yet when the commissioner says here is a man who was 
directed to go and spend some of his own money in defense 
of the employees of this Government who were trying to stop 
the illicit sale of liquor to Indians, and when he asks that he be 
reimbursed the committee says because it is subject to a 
point of order they will not incorporate it in the bill. I will 
say to the chairman of the committee that there are many 
‘items in this bill subject to a point of order, and he could not 
defend on that account at all. O Consistency, thou art a jewel! 
+ Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will examine the 
bill he will find that we cut out over a million dollars’ worth 
of claims. 

Mr, HARRISON. The bill would haye been much better if his 
committee had cut out that automobile piece of extravagance 
that the House cut out a few moments ago. } 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The House will regret that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offered another amendment—the one re- 
lating to Texas—that by all means no point of order should 
-have been made against, especially by the gentleman from 
Texas, because the amendment purports to give to Texas some 
benefit and to some Indians some privileges. 

Away back in 1880 there was some law passed that prohibited 
an Indian on reservations in the then Indian Territory going 
into the State of Texas. Now the once Indian Territory is 
Oklahoma, and the State has progressed by leaps and bounds. 
It now has men in high places who have Indian blood in their 
‘yeins—men of superb and splendid character and strong ability. 
And yet with all this progress among the people of that State 
and the Indians of that State, here the same old restriction is 
kept in the law prohibiting Indians off of the reservations in 
Oklahoma from going into the State of Texas. I submit it is 
not fair to the State of Texas that Indians out of the adjoining 
State of Oklahoma, if they want to go into the State of Texas, 
‘should be kept from going into the State of Texas. It is not fair 
to the Indians of Oklahoma who might want to go to Texas to 
be prohibited from exercising that right. Give the Indians of 
Oklahoma at least some liberty and freedom. 

, The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
‘sippi has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for two minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. HARRISON. And yet, when I offer this amendment to 
repeal this obnoxious piece of legislation that is on the statute 
‘books now, the gentleman from Texas makes the point of order 
against it. I submit there would be no opposition at all in this 
whole House to repealing that old law that prohibits those 
Indians from going into Texas, and I appeal to the gentleman 
now if he will not withdraw his point of order so that we can 
write into this bill at this time a repeal of the law, so that these 
people whom my friends from Oklahoma are so anxious to take 
care of—their constituents—may be permitted to go into the 
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State of Texas and visit my friend’s [Mr. STEPHENS] constitu- 
ents in that State? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman knew as much 
about that district as I do, he would know that this has been a 
dead letter on the statute books for 20 years. Twenty years ago 
Quanah and the Apache Indians, and also Geronimo, the famous 
Apache chief, came to my town for several celebrations, and we 
had the permission of the agent at Fort Sill for them to do so. 
That was after they had been defeated, in 1876, by Gen. Kinsey. 
The reason we passed that law was this: Immediately after the 
Civil War these Indians were all known as blanket Indians and 
were west of the Five Civilized Tribes’ territory. 

They were under the control of an agency at Fort Sill and 
Fort Cantonment, then north of Fort Sill 20 or 30 miles. These 
agents permitted the Indians to draw rations from the United 
States Government, and permitted them to draw arms and 
ammunition from the Government on the pretense that they 
were going to the Staked Plains, hunting. Instead of that, they 
would cross the Red River and come into Texas and destroy 
our property and kill our people, and that was the basis of the 
claim for which we passed the bill yesterday—to recoup and 
repay the people of Texas for the damages done by these Indians 
in Texas. : 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman does not think they would 
do that now? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; I do not think they would do 
that now. They are civilized now. Congress passed the act 
making it unlawful for these Indians to cross the Red River and 
go into Texas. And I will state to the gentleman that I was 
living at the frontier of Texas at that time, at one of the ex- 
treme outposts of Texas, located in the county of Montague, and 
the rangers, under Maj. Ross and Lieut. Jones, at that time 
controlled that territory from the Rio Grande to the Red River, 
and I, as a scout—a young man then, much younger than I am 
now—assisted those troops in driving those Indians back. So 
you see it was absolutely necessary at that time that this 
frontier should have been protected and that the Indians should 
not be permitted to cross the Red River. That was the reason 
for the law; and the reason for the law haying passed away, it 
is now necessary that the law be repealed. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am quite sure that it was a good law at 
that time; it answered its purpose; but the argument that the 
gentleman has made would convince every Member of this House 
that it ought not to remain longer on the statute books, because 
the gentleman himself says it is a dead letter and useless. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, to recur to the para- 
graph where I offered the amendment, so that I can offer 

t now. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is not necessary, because it is 
not in the bill. If the gentleman can find any clause of that 
kind in the bill, he can move to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] asks unanimous consent to recur to a previous portion 
of the bill for the purpose he has indicated, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
there is no paragraph to refer to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Just before we got to the item of Arizona 
and New Mexico, I thought it would be very appropriate to 
write it in there. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the sixth article of the treaty of June 8, 1868, between the 
United States and the Navajo Nation or Tribe of Indians, proclaimed 
August 12, 1868, whereby the United States agrees to provide school 
facilities for the children of the Navajo Tribe of Indians, $100,000: 


Provided, That the said Secretary may expend said funds, in his dis- 


cretion, in establishing or enlarging day or industrial schools. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 
RISON] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] about the provision there in the last 
paragraph as it is written. Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is the same amount as has been appro- 
prlated for some years. It is made in pursuance of a treaty by 
which the United States agreed to furnish the Navajo Indians 
with school facilities. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does this appropriation carry $100,000 a 

ear? 8 
y Mr. HAYDEN. The Indian bill carried. that amount last 
year. I do not know as to other years. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Can the chairman of the committee tell us 
how many years that item has been provided for? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Ever since the treaty went into 
effect. Otherwise the Government would have been violating its 
good faith with that tribe of Indians and would have been re- 
fusing to carry out a treaty, which, I presume, is of the same 
solemnity as a treaty with a foreign nation. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdrew my reservation of the point of 


order, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from Mississippi with- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
draws his reservation. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srs- 
son] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SISSON. Calling attention to the provision at the bot- 
tom of page 13, with reference to the $100,000 item, concerning 
money appropriated in that item for Arizona and New Mexico 
for the support of schools, does the gentleman know whether any 
of this money is used in denominational schools or not? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I am informed it is not. I have 
not investigated the matter personally, but if it is so used it is 
in violation of a statute. 8 

Mr. SISSON. I am informed that there are some items in the 
bill which may need explanation. I shall call the gentleman's 
attention to them later. I want to get the record straight on 
this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the work of constructing the Irrigation system for the 
irrigation of the lands of the Pima Indians iu the vicinity of Sacaton, in 
the Gila River Indian Reservation, within the limit of cost fixed by the act 
of March 3, 1905, $10,000; and for maintenance and operation of the 
pumping plants and canal ems, $10,000; in all, 820 reimbursable 
Rs provided in section 2 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 
522), and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. HARRISON. * Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentlemen of the committee 
what was the original estimate for this work? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On page 121 of the hearings the 
gentleman will find it. The amount appropriated was $15,000. 
The unexpended balance for previous years made a total of 
$26,735.64. The amount expended was $25,332.78, and the unex- 
pended balance is $1,402.86. Then there follows an analysis of 
the expenditures, and they amount to 525,332.78. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was an original estimate made on this 
work? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The estimated cost of the project was $150,- 
000, of which there has been expended heretofore $116,735.48. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ari- 
zona yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arizona yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MILLER. Are those figures for the Pima Indian project? 
Is that the correct amount? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is for the construction and 
repair of necessary channels and laterals for the utilization of 
the pumping plant. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is not what I was asking about. 

Mr. MILLER. The estimated cost of this project was $725,- 
000, was it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. It was $725,000. We were reading from 
the wrong page of the hearings. The estimated cost, as the 
gentleman from Minnesota says, was $725,000, of which there 
has been expended up to June 30, 1914, $515,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do the settlers get the benefit of this irri- 
gation work or is it for the benefit of the Indians? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. HARRISON. Incidentally the white people do not get 
any benefit from it? It does not benefit their land? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is all for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not this a part of the Phoenix project? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. The only connection between this and 


the Salt River project is that the electric current that is used to 

pump water for this project is purchased from the Reclamation 

Service, 

Mr. BORLAND. My recollection is that the Indian Service 

paid a certain amount of the cost of the Roosevelt Dam project. 
Mr. HAYDEN. No; not a cent. 
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Mr. BORLAND. And that for that they got a certain amount 
of power, which they use on their own lands. i 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is a contract between the United States 
Reclamation Service and the Indian Office, which provides that 
the Indian Service may purchase electric power at certain rates 
from the Reclamation Service. They pay for what they get. | 
But the Indians paid no part of the cost of the construction off 
the Salt River reclamation project. ~ 

Mr. BORLAND. Did they not pay $50,000 for a transmission 
line to run to the Indian reservation, and then, in addition, 
agree to pay their acreage cost of the maintenance of the Salt 
River project? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No operation and maintenance charge is paid 
by these Indians to the Salt River project. They pay for what 
electric current they use at a comparatively low rate. 

Mr. BORLAND. This is not an independent irrigation sys- 
tem on the Pima Reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Les; entirely independent. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is connected with the Salt River project, 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the Pima lands are in another valley. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is on the Gila River, and the 
Salt River is entirely different. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to ask the gentleman from Arizong 
[Mr. HaypEen] a question or two, but I will wait until the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison} has completed his 
questions. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I want to get some information later; 
that is all. 

Mr. MILLER. As the gentleman from Arizona well knows, 
some individuals who have been interested in Indian affairs 
in one way and another made the claim, a few years ago, that 
the expenditures heretofore made on this project were inad- 
visable, because the water provided by wells contained alkali 
and salt and destroyed the land, and they worked among the 
Indians to such an extent that they got the Indians to believe 
it. It almost resulted in a scandal; whereupon the Indian Com- 
mittee, a short time ago, authorized a full investigation both 
as to the feasibility of the project and as to the engineering 
features, and a report was subsequently made. I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Arizona—and I hope he will make 
the statement for the Recorp—just what the facts have now 
been found to be respecting this water. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question that the water from 
wells containing alkali is not as good as stream water which 
contains a less percentage of alkali; but alkaline water is 
better than no water at all, and the Pimas had no water. They 
are making a beneficial use of the water from these wells. For 
instance, it has been found that an alkali-resistant plant like 
Egyptian cotton can be grown with water from these wells just 
as well as with any other water. i 

Mr. MILLER. Isit not a fact that they have been growing 
a et spot some of the finest cotton grown in the United 

15 ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; excellent cotton. 

Mr. MILLER. From the land irrigated by this water? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The Indians are learning how to use 
it. It isa question of methods of using the water and finding ' 
a crop suitable to it. 

Mr. MILLER. There is no question about the advisability of 
completing this project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; and I think the appropriation in this bill 
is well justified. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not the white people get any incidental benefit or protection 
from this project? e 

Mr. HAYDEN. Absolutely none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a few minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to ascertain whether all this money 
should come out of the tribal funds or whether the white set- 
tlers, who get the benefit of it, onght not to be made to pay their 
pro rata part. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is mistaken in two particu- 
lars. First, there are no tribal funds. These Indians are very, 
poor. In the second place, there are no white settlers on this 
reservation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, all this $750,000 will come out of the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; reimbursable under the law. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Indians have no tribal funds? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; none at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For reclamation and maint.nance charge on Yuma allotments, $40,000 
to be reimbursed from the saie of surplus lands or from other funds that 
as | be available, in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 
8, 1911: Provided, That maintenance and operation cha shall not be 
made against any of said allotments prior to completion of the dis- 
tributing system so as to provide for actual delivery of water to each 
40-acre tract of said allotted land, and any such charges heretofore paid 
upon any other basis shall be adjusted to conform hereto. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that part of the paragraph beginning with the word “Provided,” 
in line 21, to the end of the paragraph. 

This language was placed in the bill as the result of a dispute 
between the Indian Office and the Reclamation Service over 
what was the proper charge for operation and maintenance. I 
am informed by the Indian Office that they have reached an 
agreement with the Reclamation Service, so that this proviso 
is not necessary, and therefore I make the point of order that 
this is new legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. If it were necessary, I would make the point of 
order. It has no place in the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand that the two offices 
have agreed on an arrangement of the matter that is satis- 
factory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas admit that 
the proviso is subject to the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I admit that it is subject to the 
point of order, and it should be stricken out, because the de- 
partment wants its stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. That is a great reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLORIDA, 
rt and civilization of Seminole Indians in Florida, 
including the purchase of such lands as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem proper, $10,000, of which $3,000 shall be immediately avail- 

Mr. MANN. 
the section. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think it is sub- 
ject to a point of order, but I hope the gentleman will not 
make it, for the reason that this $3,000 to be immediately avail- 
able is to be used, as I understand it, as an additional amount 
for the purchase of lands for these Indians. They seem to be 
a homeless band of Indians in the Everglades of Florida. A 
few years ago the Government investigated them and found 
them in a deplorable condition. This is like the item for sup- 
port and civilization of all the other Indians in the United 
States, and while it may be subject to a point of order, I hope 
the point of order will not be made. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a few years ago we made an 
appropriation of $10,000 at the request of somebody for the sup- 
port and civilization of the Seminole Indians in Florida. They 
were not asking for it. The department did not spend the 
money, because they could find no way of using it. That appro- 
priation was reappropriated once or twice I believe. They sent 
a man down finally to see if there was not some excuse upon 
which they could spend this money. The Seminole Indians 
were in fairly good shape. They do a lot of work for tourists 
and earn something in various other ways. Of course they are 
not millionaires—they have to work for a living—but in some 
way they have been getting along for many years without diffi- 
culty until some bright genius in the House or in the Indian 
Office suggested that we ought to support and civilize them. 
Then we appropriated for their support and civilization; but 
we have found no method of spending the money in behalf of 
those Indians, and they come in now with an appropriation to 
have us buy them land in Florida. Why, there is more land 
in Florida than anybody wants that they can get on—land that 
is not made use of and where they will not be interfered with. 
But the only way the department has found to make use of 
this appropriation to support and civilize the Indians, after an 
investigation, is to purchase land for them. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the gentleman overlooked the fact that 
they spent $2,000 of it for salary? 

Mr. MANN. 
the second year I think they did not spend anything, although 
I am not sure about that. Then they employed some agent to 
go down there and find some excuse for spending the money, 
and they paid him several thousand dollars in salary. They 
never have spent a dollar for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. MILLER. I notice an item of $12.35 spent for subsist- 
ence, and that is the only item in addition to the item for sal- 


Sec. 4. For sup 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 


The first year they did not spend anything and 


ary and traveling expenses of the agent. Is it possible that 
that $12.35 went for the benefit of the Indians? 

Mr. MANN. If they spent $12.35 for subsistence out of the 
$10,000, it has not been for the Indians, but for the subsistence 
of the agent in endeayoring to find some excuse for spending 
money on the Indians. They have never found any excuse yet. 
I think the Seminole Indians are liable to be self-supporting if 
the Government will let them alone. We have discovered in 
the past, in relation to other Indian tribes, that in taking them 
under our wing and appropriating for them they never become 
self-supporting. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Does 
the word “ Florida” go out with the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that will go out with the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IDAHO, 

Sec. 5. For support and civilization of Indians on the Fort Hall Res- 
ervation in Idaho, including pay of employees, $30,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. I notice several items in this bill for support and 
civilization of Indians in different States. As I understand, 
there is no authority of law for any of these appropriations, 
they are merely gratuities. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The authority is found under the 
act of 1821, establishing the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in the 
act of 1886. The act of 1821 creating the Indian Bureau states 
what its duties and purposes are, and so forth. This language 
has been carried for many years, as long as I have known any- 
thing about Indian legislation, in these words: for support and 
civilization.” 

Mr. HARRISON. But there is no authority of law for the 
appropriation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
creating the bureau. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman thinks that a point of order 
against it does not lie? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It could not, because the law 
authorizes the Indian Bureau to control the Indians’ property, 
= authorizes anything that will tend to educate and civilize 

em. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of testing 
the question as to whether or not a point of order will lie, I 
will make the point of order to this paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman's point of order 
comes too late. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh no: I reserved the point of order. 
Now I will make it. It has been my idea all the time that this 
was merely a gratuity, and that all these items were subject to 
a point of order. I do not care particularly to make it, because 
I am in favor of the item, but if there is any authority for it 
it may cut some figure in an amendment that I propose to offer 
hereafter. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the clerk of the Indian Com- 
mittee informs me that there is a law that authorizes these 
appropriations, and I will have it very soon. In the meantime 
I will call attention to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, section 
4204, which recites the rule of the House giving the Committee 
on Indian Affairs jurisdiction of subjects relating to the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The Chair will call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that that only gives juris- 
diction to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CARTER. I stated that it was a rule of the House. and 
that I was going to read it to the Chair while the clerk of the 
committee was getting the law that has been sent for. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, while they are looking up that 
law I want to say that it seems to me that this is not subject to 
a point of order; that it is clearly carrying out the policy that 
was authorized in the statute that created the bureau to handle 
and support and maintain and civilize the Indian tribes in 
North America. It seems to me that it comes within that policy 
and within that statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to hold that it is 
not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, as I recall the rule, it 
devolves upon the committee to show that it is not subject to 
a point of order, and I was hoping that they would show some 
law that would authorize this appropriation. I can not under- 
stand how there is any law already on the statute book that 
would allow any future Congress to just donate gratuitously a 
lot of money to Indians. I do not think there is any treaty 
that the United States is bound by in regard to it. I do not 
recall any general law that would say that Congress has the 
authority, whenever it wants to, to send out a donation of 


There is in the general law 
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money to these Indians or any other Indians in any place in 
any State in the United States. It strikes me that it is sub- 
ject to a point of order and that there is no authority of law 
for it. Certainly it has not been shown yet. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to section 4204 in Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 4, page 785, which gives the creation of and the history 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

4204, The creation and history of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
section 16 of Rule XI. 

The rule gives to the Committee on Indian Affairs jurisdiction of 
subjects relating “to the relations of the United States with the 
Indians and the Indian tribes, including appropriations therefor.” 

Section 16 of Rule XI provides for the reference of subjects relating 
to the relations of the United States with the Indians and the Indian 
tiboa, including appropriations therefor; to the Committee on Indian 
This ‘committee consists of 18 Members and one Delegate. 

It was established as a standing committee on December 17, 1821, 
by a resolution moved by Mr. Samuel Moore, of Pennsylvania, who 
became its first chairman. The present form of the rule dates from 
the revision of 1880, as modified by the distribution of the appropria- 
tion —— in 1885. The committee may report its appropriation bill at 

m 

4205. “rhe Committee on Indian Affairs has a broad jurisdiction of 
subjects relating to the care, education, and management of the Indians, 
including the care and allotment of their lands. On December 6, 1888, 
the resolutions distributing the President's message used this language 
relating to the jurisdiction of the Committee on Indian Affairs, giving 
to that committee so much “as relates to the care, education, an 
management of the Indians.” This language had been used for a long 
time in these resolutions, and the committee has exercised a broad juris- 
diction as to the care of Indians on the reservations and in the Indian 
Territory while that reserve as a separate Spread fl and also 
as to in care and preservation of Indian lands and the otment in 
severa . 

I think that is perfectly clear to show to the House that we 
have jurisdiction of this matter, and it has been exercised from 
that time to the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The Chair would suggest 
that the question is not one of jurisdiction. The gentleman 
from Mississippi raises the question of the right to make the 
appropriation under the law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the chair- 
man of the committee this question: Do I understand that the 
gentleman’s view is that under existing law the committee has 
the right to appropriate money for the support and civilization 
of Indians in any State? The point is it does not limit it to 
any particular State. For instance, if you write a provision in 
here for the support and civilization of Indians in Mississippi, 
that would not be subject to a point of order, in the gentleman's 
opinion? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think not, because it relates to 
the care, education, and management of the affairs of the Indi- 
ans, and it is certainly strong enough to do that. 

Mr. MANN, What is the provision of law creating the Indian 
Office? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have not the original act before 
me, but I quote from Hinds’ Precedents. He makes the state- 
ment of what the law is. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that the law authorizes Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for support and civilization. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It does. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. MANN. There is a question about it just now which 
nobody can answer. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have read the best authority in 
the House, Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. MANN. The best authority would be the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the law been produced to show the 
authority for making this appropriation? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There is authority in law, and it 
has never been questioned before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to see the law. 
The Chair was inclined to believe there was such a law, and 
yet he is not clear upon the matter. The gentleman from 
Texas read only from Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Does the Chair believe that Mr. 
Hinds would write a book which would be approved by Con- 
gress and would put something in it that was not so? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands what the gentle- 
man from Texas read as being the authority of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. If there is anything different, the Chair does 
not understand it. If the gentleman from Texas will be kind 
enough to send that volume to the Chair, the Chair will be 
obliged. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to have the act of 
1821. I ask unanimous consent to pass this item until we can 
get the act of 1821. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to pass this temporarily. Is there objection? 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have an amendment that will be along the line of that 
appropriation—one that affects the Indians in Mississippi—and 
I would not like to be barred from offering my amendment by, 
this unanimous consent, I do not want to lose my right 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understands that would not af- 
fect that. The Chair would not like to rule upon this point of 
order until the matter is thoroughly investigated. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the gentleman from ‘Texas will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. | 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

For the Coeur d'Alenes, in Idaho: For pay of blacksmith, carpenter 
and physician, and chase of medici. x 
Mar. B. 1897). 13.005. edicines (art. 11, agreement ratified 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, we are reading all of these 
items, and, of course, they will all be subject to a point of order, 
if that point of order that is now pending is sustained. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I am willing to admit that. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand that all of these paragraphs 
are to be returned to? 

Mr. HARRISON. Those for the support and civilization of 
Indians in the various States. 
ei? Ne That means a paragraph every few inches of 

e 5 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair is compelled to rule, of course 
he will rule; but the Chair thinks that this is important enough 
to pass it over temporarily until he has the authorities. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean only the provisions that relate to 
the support and civilization of the Indians. They will be in 
the same attitude as the paragraph now pending. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There is only one of that kind. 
This is for support and education, and not support and civiliza- 
tion. Does the gentleman make the point of order against that? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to advance to 
the executive committee of the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians 
in Minnesota the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to be expended in the annual celebration of said band to be held 
June 14, 1915, out of the funds belonging to said band. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of order, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a question. Has 
this appropriation been allowed for several years? 

Mr. MILLER. It has been allowed for a great many years. 
Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman tell us what these cele- 
brations are that these appropriations are made for? | 
Mr. MILLER. I will be very glad to. The Chippewa In- 
dians haye one day each year that to them is a very big event. Ee 
That day is June 14. The members of the various scattered | 
bands thronghout the northern part of the State of Minnesota’ | 
go to the White Earth Reservation, because there most of the 
Indians are located together, and they have a celebration at 
that time lasting three days. Some one suggests that the In- | 

dians get drunk at this celebration. 

There is very close supervision and excellent care exercised 
to prevent any intoxicating liquors reaching them. ‘This cele- | 
bration, to the Indians, apparently is of more value than any, | 
other one thing that they have. We do not do this, because they. 
pay for it themselves. The thousand dollars is usually utilized 
in providing food for the visitors. They have gumes and they, 
have an opportunity to meet and communicate with each other 
and determine matters of large importance to their interest. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many are there in that tribe? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, all the Indians in our State except the 
Sioux Indians, who are over on the western border, belong to 
the Chippewas of the State of Minnesota. So, while there are | 
several distinct and separate bands, yet there is a general | 
grouping of them all, and their property rights are in common. 
The general fund in the hands of the United States belongs to 
all the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, although they comprise 
several separate and distinct bands. These various bands have 
large matters in which they are interested, and at this celebra- 
tion they have an opportunity to meet and talk things over at 
that time. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. 
celebration ? 

Mr. MILLER. All of them—that is, members from the va- 
rious bands—and it is a kind of home-coming for them all. It 


Do all of these Indians take part in this 


gives also an especially fine opportunity to exhibit their wares, 
products of the soil, showing each other what the various peo- 
ples in the different bands are doing. 
and great educational effect. 


It has a very strong 
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Mr. HARRISON. The cost of holding this celebration is quite 
a large amount, is it not? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, it is a thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean generally, for the whole thing. Of 
course we only appropriate here $1,000. 

Mr. MILLER. No; that is about what is expended. 

Mr. HARRISON. About all that is expended? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. They may raise a little locally for 
some local purposes, but that is about what they spend. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the appropriation ought to be 
passed. I think it is spent in a most beneficial cause, and I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
so I may ask the chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs [Mr. STEPHENS of Texas] a question. The language of 
this is that the $1,000 appropriated by the bill is “to be paid 
out of the funds belonging to said band.“ The only band men- 
tioned is the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians in Min- 
nesota. Now, I do not know whether my attention was ever 
directed to it before; it certainly never occurred to me, and I 
want to ask if this was the language heretofore employed. As 
a matter of fact there are no funds belonging to the White 
Earth Band of Indians. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The language must be sufficient, 
because it has been paid under such language by the depart- 
ment. They paid it last year. 

Mr. MILLER. I am surprised at the comptroller letting it 
go that way. That should be out of the funds belonging to the 
Chippewa Indians in Minnesota. 

Mr. STEPHENS of ‘Texas. They have so construed it. 

Mr. MILLER. All right, then, we will let it go. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tion of said permanent fund: Pro 
hereunder by an 
shall be deduct 
of the said Chippewa Indians in 
be entitled. ? 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee). The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 18, after line 19, by adding a new paragraph reading 


as follows: 
“ MISSISSIPPI. 


“Sec. 9. For the support and civilization of Indians in Mississippi, 
including the purchase of such lands as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem proper, $500,000; the said sum to be reimbursable from the 
funds now to the credit of the Choctaw Tribe of Indians in the Treas- 
ury of the United States or deposited in any bank or held by any 
official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order on that amendment that it is new legislation and is not 
authorized and is not germane to anything in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I see the permanent Chairman has just 
taken the chair. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] was 
in the chair when a similar point was raised, and they have had 
that point under advisement and consideration for about an 
hour and a half. It has not yet been decided. The point that 
was before the Chair before the present Chairman took his seat 
was to an item under the heading “‘ Idaho,” reading as follows: 

For soppari and civilization of Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation 
in Idaho, including pay of employees, $30,000. 

I made a point of order to that item, because I did not think 
there was any authority of law for that appropriation. The 
Chairman of the Committee, however, stated that it was not 
subject to a point of order, and that there was authority of law 
for making the appropriation, holding that under the general 
law Congress had the right, and he made this assertion in an- 
swer to a question I put to him—whether Congress had the 
right to appropriate money for the support and civilization of 
Indians in every State in the Union if it wanted to do so. So 
that question is before the Chair and has not been decided. It 
is my opinion that Congress has not the authority to gratui- 
tously give money away out of the Treasury of the United 
States without authority of law. I do not believe that there is 
any such law upon the statute books that would give the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs the right to bring in a bill here that 
would give away all the money in the Treasury to Indians of any 
State in the Union; but the gentlemen of the committee took the 
opposite view to me, and they say that there is authority of 
law for the Committee on Indian Affairs to bring in a bill and 


for Congress to appropriate money to any amount to any Indian 
in any State in the Union, so that, they having taken that 
view, I wanted the Indians of my State to be taken care of just 
the same as other Indians in other States. The only differ- 
ence between their proposition and mine is that I am not trying 
to get by this amendment money for Indians in my State out of 
the Treasury of the United States, but trying to get it where it 
should be given—out of the funds of the tribe. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. In one moment I will yield to the gentle- 
man. I submit that if it is in order for the committee to bring 
in a provision for the support and civilization of Indians in 
Arizona, Idaho, or Oklahoma, and in every other State in the 
Union, that certainly the amendment is not subject to a point of 
order that proposes to take care of and support and civilize 
the Indians in the State of Mississippi, so with these observa- 
tions I submit the question to the Chair. Did the gentleman 
from Texas desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. The gentleman is aware 
that in Idaho the point of order he raised was against the 
support and civilization of the Fort Hall Indians in Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that those Fort 
Hall Indians have been recognized as wards of the Government 
for a good many years? Is it not a fact? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it is. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And is it not a fact that your 
Indians have not been recognized as wards of the Government? 
Has there ever beeen an appropriation made for them? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to make this sug- 
gestion: He understands that while he was absent from the 
chair a point of order was raised against another item in the 
bill which may or may not involve the point of order that is 
now made against this amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I think I can convince the 
Chair in a moment in relation to this particular amendment if 
he will hear me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from ‘Texas 
IMr. STEPHENS] asked me a question and I did not have oppor- 
tunity to answer it. I want to answer it. I want to say, in 
reply to the gentleman's question about the Mississippi Indians, 
that I notice from the record that in the Sixtieth Congress the 
gentleman himself on December 2, 1907, introduced a bill in 
behalf of these Mississippi Choctaws. I notice in the same Con- 
gress, on January 29, 1908, the gentleman introduced another 
bill for these Mississippi Choctaws, evidently thinking that 
those Indians down there ought to be recognized by the Govern- 
ment. And again in the Sixtieth Congress, on April 13, 1908, 
he offered another bill for their relief. And I could quote where 
the gentleman introduced many other bills for their relief. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Well, is it not a fact that each 
of those resolutions and bills were directed to the point of 
whether or not they had any right in Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARRISON. It was done for the purpose of doing some- 
thing for them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. For those Indians? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; for the Mississippi Indians. And I 
want to congratulate the gentleman, too, on the magnificent 
stand he took at that and the magnificent fight he made for four 
years and more in behalf of those poor Indians down in Missis- 
sippi. They are grateful to him. I am only too sorry that the 
gentleman's efforts and energies did not meet with some re- 
ward. I am sorry his help in their behalf is not now employed. 
Sa STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield just 

ere? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman offered a bill 
similar to the amendment now offered in behalf of the Indians 
in Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. Pretty nearly. If the gentleman will per- 
mit one now, I will soon furnish it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman furnish the Chair the 
statute which will show that this amendment is authorized? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the Chair did not under- 
stand me to say that I thought the other proposition was not 
subject to a point of order. I have no law to offer. because 
I have contended that there was not any law for the United 
States Government to gratuitously give to the Indians in any 
State money. But if the Chair is going to hold they can do it 
in other States, then I certainly want to be put on record as 
being in favor of the Mississippi Indians getting some money. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to say 
whether or not the point of order against Idaho was well 
taken or not, but certainly the point made against the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] is well 
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taken, because the present law provides that all the funds 
which he proposes now to use shall be devoted per capita 


among the enrolled Indians in Oklahoma. I will read, if the 
Chair will indulge me, the treaty and act of Congress in regard 
to that. It is the treaty of July 1, 1903, which was duly 
negotiated between the duly authorized agents of the Chickasaw 
Nation and the Federal Government, and approved by Congress 
and by the general vote of the tribe. In article 365 occurs this 
provision: 

No person whose name does not sprees upon the rolls prepared as 
herein provided shall be entitled to in any manner participate in the 
distribution of the common property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
‘Tribes, and those whose names appear thereon shall participate in the 
manner set forth in this agreement. 

Then, again, in the act of April 26, 1906, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

t Uotted land: d oth belonging to the 
))) Chateden, od; 3 of Indians 
have been sold and the moneys arising from such sales or from any 
other source whatever have been paid into the United States Treasury 
to the credit of said tribes, respectively, and when all the just charges 
against the funds of the respective tribes have been deducted there- 
from, any remaining funds shall be distributed per capita to the mem- 
bers then living and the heirs of deceased members whose names appear 
upon the finally approved rolls of the respective tribes, such distribu- 
tion to be made under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

If the gentleman’s amendment did not propose to make pay- 
ment out of the funds of the Five Civilized Tribes in direct con- 
tradiction to this law, I do not know whether it would be in 
order or not, but it evidently is not in order in face of these 
two plain provisions of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAB- 
RISON] offers the amendment which has been reported at the 
Clerk’s desk, and the gentleman from Texas makes the point of 
order against it that it is not authorized by existing law. The 
Chair thinks the point of order to be well taken. The Chair 
finds an authority in volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, section 
3809, page 544, which he thinks exactly in point. It appears 
that— 

On December 20, 1900, the Indian 8 bill was under con- 
sideration in the Commmittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the Clerk had read this paragraph : 

“For the su rt and civilization of the Shebits, Muddy, and other 
Indians in Gonthern Utah, 82,500.“ 

Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, made a point of order against 
the paragraph. 5 

Hon. James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, a former very distin- 
guished Member of this body, was in the chair at the time, and 
he sustained the point of order made against it. Among other 
things he said: 

The Chair does not understand the claim is made that this aporoprls. 
tion comes within the provisions of either one of those two clauses of 
section 2 of Rule XXI. It is not claimed that it Is made in accordance 
with any treaty stipulation or existing law; and the latter clause of 
the paragraph is so general in its terms that it might include other 
tribes of Indians, e — err, 7 is, and other Indians in southern 
Utah.“ Not being in accord with treaty stipulations, therefore, and not 
coming within the other provision of section 2 of the rule, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. > 

The Chair will state that section 2 of the rule to which he 
refers is a rule providing for the continuation of appropriations 
for public works and objects already in progress. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HarrIsoN], upon whom the burden 
rests, has not furnished the Chair with any treaty stipulation 
or any existing law which would authorize this amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Chair a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment certainly can not be held 
as a continuation of public works and objects already in prog- 
ress. The Chair understands that there never has been any 
appropriation heretofore for the purposes proposed by this 
amendment or anything in relation thereto. In other words, it 
is an entirely new appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Chair this question: Does 
the Chair differentiate this amendment and the law and the 
rules of the House applicable to it to the provisions along in 
the bill, especially the one where I made the point of order 
under the item for the support and civilization of Indians in 
Idaho? Does he think there is any difference in the two propo- 
sitions? In other words, the same ruling would apply to both 
propositions? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, before the Chair answers that 
will the Chair allow me to make an observation right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the Chair would scarcely hold that on 
a different state of facts his ruling would be identical with the 
other ruling. I think the Chair will find, as a matter of fact. 
that in the Idaho case, where the point of order was submitted 
a few moments ago by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
IIARRISoN IJ, under the original organic act creating the Indian 
Bureau, which was in 1834, while the Indian Bureau was under 


the War Department, these were regularly enrolled Indians, 
that a regularly constituted agency was established, and that a 
regular quota of employees was there engaged in the conduct 
of the Indian business; so that a point of order in that case 
would not rest upon the identical state of facts with an amend- 
ment similar to the one offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, which proposes to do an entirely new thing, to wit, first, 
to appropriate for Indians not on the roll; second, to appro- 
priate for Indians not under a regularly organized agency or 
in any organized service; third, it would amount to the creation 
of new and additional officers; and, fourth, it differentiates in 
this, that the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
proposes to diyest other Indians of their funds in order to sup- 
ply his Indians with funds as distinguished from the general 
eee which the Federal Government owes to the American 
ndians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants it clearly understood 
that this ruling is confined strictly and alone to the amendment 
pending before the committee. It has nothing to do with the 
point of order on the question raised against the Idaho propo- 
sition, which, as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
states, perhaps rests on an entirely different state of facts. 

Mr. HARRISON, I wish the present Chairman had been in 
the Chair when the original point was up, because I offered this 
amendment on the decision—whatever it might be—of the 
Chair in deciding the point of order made with respect to the 
Idaho item, and I think the Chair ought to rule on the point 
of order that was first made in the reading of the bill, and 
ought to decide the point of order that I made to the Idaho item 
before the point of order is decided on this amendment that I 
have offered. The present Chairman was not in the chair 
at that time, but I would call the Chair's attention to the fact 
that my amendment was offered several pages back under the 
Idaho item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair was not 
in the chair at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Chair do not rule on my proposition 
until he has ruled on the pending point that was made some 
time ago. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I object, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. It is very clear to the Chair that in the 
absence of any treaty stipulation or any existing law this 
amendment is subject to a point of order, and therefore the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Chair to recur to the ruling on 
the other proposition, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I shall object, Mr. Chairman, un- 
til we reach the end of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Here is the place where I would offer my 
amendment with respect to Indians in Mississippi. I do not 
want to lose my parliamentary rights. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the place in the bill where I had 
intended to offer an amendment. My offering an amendment 
will depend upon the ruling of the Chair on the Idaho proposi- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that my right to offer an 
amendment at this place go over, pending the decision of the 
Chair on the other point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi Ir. 
Hannisox ] asks unanimous consent that he be permitted to re- 
turn to this particular portion of the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman could offer his amendment at almost any part of 
the bill—for example, at the place where the Oklahoma items 
ne meres I assume—and for that reason I feel compelled to 
objec 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Car- 
TER] objects, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Chair think I would have the 
right to offer an amendment to take care of the Mississippi 
Indians at any time later on the reading of the bill? 

222 CHAIRMAN. The Chair would not undertake to say as 
to 1 — 


Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Chair that it is only fair 


to us Members from the State of Mississippi that the Chair 
should rule on the other proposition before we go to the other 
place, or that we be assured that we will be permitted to do so 
later on. 5 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
Mr. Chairman, under section 9 of the bill, under the heading of 
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“Montana,” there is an item for the support and civilization of 
the Indians at Fort Belknap Agency, Mont., including pay of 
employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing before the committee, 
and the Clerk will read. 

At this point Mr. 
which was assumed by Mr. Foster. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The Chair is ready to rule 
on the proposition. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
nison] makes a point of order on the paragraph on page 15, on 
the words: ie 3 

za of Indians e rt 
Indias 3 Acluding the pay of employees, $30,000. 

The Chair was under the impression that there was a law for 
these appropriations, but on examining the different statutes with 
reference to Indian affairs and what he was able to find, with 
the help of most of those who were interested in the subject, he 
has not been able to find the law with reference to this matter 
which gives the right of appropriation. 

This matter came up in the House on December 20, 1900, in 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, and the Hon. James A. Tawney, of. Min- 
nesota, at that time was in the chair. Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, 
made a point of order against the language, “ For the support 
and civilization of the Shebits. Muddy, and other Indians in 
southern Utah, $2,500." The Chair understands the decision of 
the Chair has been read, so that it is not necessary to do that 
again at this time. 

Again, an item was offered “ For support and civilization of 
the Yakimas and other Indians,” in Oregon, “including pay of 
employees, 85.000.“ A point of order was again made by the 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, then a Member of this House, and the 
point of order was sustained for the same reason. So that 
with this ruling and without any authority of law, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi will not insist upon his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair has 
procured all the information he is able to get; he believes he 
could make no other ruling than the one he has made. and he 
thinks the regular occupant of the chair during the considera- 
tion of this bill—Mr. Brrns of Tennessee—wil] fully agree with 
the temporary occupant of the chair in this matter. 

5 HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Byrns of Tennessee). 
will send his amendment to the desk. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amend. on page 15, Hne 17, after the figures “ $30,000," by Inserting 


the following 
appropriated for the support and 


The gentleman 


“Prov ied © That $100,000 is hereb 
civilization of Indians in Mississippi.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order aguinst that amendment. as new legislation and not au- 
thorized by law These Indians have not heretofore been under 
the supervision and control of the Government of the United 
States and are not wards of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, just a mo- 
ment. Do I understand that the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Harrison] insists upon his point of order to the Idaho 


item? 
No; I withdraw the point of order which 


Mr. HARRISON. 
I made. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent that 
so much of section 5 as has gone out on a point of order may 
be reinstated in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer it as an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I offer as an amendment the 
words printed in lines 15 to 17, inclusive, on page 14. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


sre god on page 15, by inserting after the word “Idaho” the fol- 
lowing 

“Sec. 5 For support and civilization of Indians on 35 Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho including pay of employees. $30. 


Mr. HARRISON. I have an amendment to 58 to that para- 
graph. as a proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


=x. 7 on page 15, by inserting, at the end of line 17, the fol- 
ow 

2 115 Wen That $100,000 ts hereby appropriated for the support and 
civilization of Indians in Mississippi.” 


Mr. CULLOP. I make a point of order against that. 


Brnxs of Tennessee vacated the chair, 


Mr. FERRIS. I make the point of order that that is now 
legislation and not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that this particular 
amendment was recently ruled out of the bill on the ground 
that it was new legislation. 

oe BORLAND. The further point of order is made that it is 


germane. 

0x. FERRIS. The further point that it is an appropriation 
for a tribe of Indians wholly foreign to the Idaho Indians and 
wholly foreign to the State of Idaho, to wit, in the State of 
Mississippi. That is not germane to an Idaho provision or to an 
appropriation for Idaho Indians. For that reason it is out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Chair has just ruled the item that 
was offered under the heading Idaho“ was not in order and 
was subject to a point of order. The Chairman sustained the 
point of order that I made to thatitem. The ruling of the Chair 
has been made on that proposition. Now this same item that is 
not germane to the bill and is subject to a point of order is re- 
offered. I have made no point of order to it, and under the 
rules of the House when a provision is incorporated into the 
bill that is subject to a point of order you may offer an amend- 
ment to that provision, and while it would have been subject to 
a point of order in the original case, it is not subject to a point 
of order when it is offered as an amendment to a provision that 
in the first place was itself out of order. 

Sct CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
re 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is not the rule exactly the reverse of what 
the gentleman from Mississippi has stated? Is it not the rule 
that if an amendment is offered to a section that would be 
subject to a point of order, though that section is passed with- 
out the point of order being made, if a point of order is made 
to an amendment which is offered to it, and if the amendment 
is subject to the point of order, does it not, like a demurrer 
to an answer, carry it back to the complaint to which the an- 
swer is addressed, and is not the demurrer sustained as to 
both? This provision is subject to a point of order, but none 
was made to it. The amendment to this provision against 
which the point of order has been made the Chair has 
held was subject to a point of order. Therefore the point 
of order ought to be sustained, not only to this provision, but 
earried back and sustained to the original provision which it 
seeks to amend. This, it occurs to me. should be the logical 
resnit in such cases. The point of order, like a demurrer, 
searches the entire record; that is, not only the amendment, but 
also the provision which it seeks to amend. 

Mr. HARRISON. The difference is that while the first pro- 
vision was subject to a point of order, yet the point of order 
not being made, under the rules this amendment is in order if 
it is germane. The question of germaneness is for the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi offers an amendment to the amendment, 
to which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS} interposes 
the point of order that it is not germane. There are a long 
line of precedents which sustain the Chair in holding that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi is not 
germane. For instance, it has been held that an amendment 
proposing relief to au individual is not germane to a bill pro- 
posing similar relief to another individual; that to a bill propos- 
ing the admission of one Territory into the Union an amendment 
for the admission of another Territory is not germane. The 
Chair does not think that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON ] is germane, and therefore 
sustains the point of order. The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman. a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CULLOP. As the Chair has now sustained a point of 
order to the amendment, would not that ruling also carry back 
the point of order so that it must be sustained to the section 
which was introduced as an amendment to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. No point of order was made against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand, if the Chair will permit me to 
state it, that no point of order was made against that. but an 
amendment was offered to it. and the point of order was made 
against that. Now, on the same ground that the Chair sustains 
the point of order to the amendment, ought not the point of 
order to be sustained against the paragraph which was sought 
to be amended? 
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Mr. CARTER. Will the.gentleman yield? : 

The CHAIRMAN. If a point of order had been interposed 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota, 
it would have been sustained, but no point of order was made. 
The Chair sustains the point of order to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] on the 
ground that it is not germane to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

The question was considered, and the amendment was 
agreed to. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MONTANA, 

Sec. 9. For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap 
Agency, Mont., including pay of employees, $20,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The Chair has just sustained the point of order made to 
the language in the bill for support of civilization of the In- 
diuns on authorities which he cited from the fourth volume of 
Hinds’ Precedents. I wish to add to that, because it might be 
caught some time in the future, a decision rendered by Mr. Olm- 
sted, of Pennsylvania, in the chair on February 21, 1910, found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the second session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, page 2192, to the same effect. It was a 
point of order I made in relation to an item for the Florida 
Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is glad to have the authority. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The Committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 186) to promote the welfare of American seamen in the 
merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and 
imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and to secure the 
abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to pro- 
mote safety at sea; had asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. 
Netson, and Mr. SMITH of Michigan as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For maintenance and operation, including repairs of the Milk River 
irrigation system on the Fort Belknap Reservation, in Montana, Dye 000, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of April 4, 


Mr. STOUT, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 19, between lines 9 and 10, insert the following paragraph: 

“For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate 
the allotted lands of the Indians of the Flathead Reservation in Mon- 
tana, and the unallotted ir le lands to be or which have been here- 
tofore disposed of under authority of law, including the necessary sur- 
veys, plans, and 3 $500,000, reimbursable in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of April 4, i910.” 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Chairman, the Indian bills for a number 
of years have contained items for the irrigation work begun on 
three Indian reservations in Montana. This amendment is in 
line with the paragraphs which have always been included in 
these bills since these great works were begun, seven or eight 
years ago. The Flathead irrigation project was started in 1908, 
and at this time there has been expended one million five or six 
hundred thousand dollars on that project. 

Much to my astonishment, and without any reason so far as 
I have been able to discover, all reference to that project is 
excluded from this Indian. bill this year. It is patent that 
this apprepriation can not go in at any other place. It is an 
appropriation for the irrigation of Indian lands, and to stop 
now means the abandonment of the project, which, as I stated, 
has cost the Government or the Indians a million and a half 
dollars and has reclaimed something like 40,000 or 50,000 acres 
of land, and contemplates the reclamation of 70,000 acres of 
Indian lands, including also 75,000 acres of unallotted white 
settlers’ land. 

As I understand, the objection always has been to this project 
that they are using Indian money for the reclamation of lands 
settled upon by white people. I wish to state, however, that 


the reclamation of the unallotted lands is simply incidental to 
the main project, which is the reclamation of the Indian land. 
These lands are mixed up; there will be a section belonging to 
an Indian and the next to it an unallotted section settled upon 
by some white fellow. If would be manifestly impossible by any 
system of engineering to construct a project that would irrigate 
the Indian’s land without running the diteh by the land settled 


upon by the white settler. Of course, the white settler expects 
to pay his portion of the cost of the project. It will be reim- 
bursed to the Indians and the Indians will reimburse the Goy- 
ernment in the final wind-up.of the project. 

I can not understand just why the Indian Service has omitted 
this. I can understand why the Indian Committee has not in- 
cluded it in the bill because, as I understand, no estimate for it 
was made by the Indian Service. I went to the Indian Service, 
and they stated that the Reclamation Service was going to take 
care of it. I have positive assurance that the Reclamation 
Service has no intention of taking care of it, saying that it is 
an Indian matter. So we are confronted with the ‘prospett of 
having two bureaus-in the department playing battledore and 
shuttlecock with these projects which have cost so much money 
and which propose the reclamation of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land. It is so manifestly a proper expenditure, and 
these projects will be so very desirable when completed and it is 
so utterly absurd to abandon the projects after all that has 
been expended upon them, that I could not conceive of any 
reasonable objection to the amendment I have submitted. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
wih Reference to this paragraph by the insertion of certain 

e : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
there is any question but that the amendment is subject to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman if there 
is any work going on now in reference to the construction for 
this project of irrigation. On its face the amendment shows 
that it is for a continuing work. 

Mr. MANN. It is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. STOUT. Oh, yes; Mr. Chairman, the construction is in 
progress, and they have an unexpended balance of less than 
$160,000. 7 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There is another reason, Mr. 
Chairman, why it is not subject to a point of order, and that 
is the act which provides for the sale of the surplus lands in the 
Flathead Indian Reservation provides that the proceeds may be 
used in the construction of irrigation projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to follow in after the one that has just been adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, to follow the amendment just adopted, between lines 9 and 
10, insert the following: 


“For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate 
the lands of the Indians of the Black Feet Indian Reservation in Mon. 


tana, including the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, $100,000, 
1007 ursable in accordance With the provisions of the act of March E 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Chairman, this is the same sort of a project 
as the one upon which we have just voted. The project has 
been started there and several hundred thousand dollars have 
been expended. They are now working on that with a force 
of men. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the continuation of a public work? 

Mr. STOUT. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Chairman, I will simply state that this is 
reimbursable to the tribal funds. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Montana 
has completed his statement, I would like to ask him a question 
or two. 

Mr. STOUT. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
is the estimated cost of this project. $ 

Mr. STOUT. I think it is approximately $3,000,000. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it not $4,000,000? 

Mr. STOUT. Perhaps it is. 

Mr. MILLER. Four million dollars is the estimated cost of 
the project, and, as a matter of fact, is it not true it is going 
to cost over $6,000,000? 

Mr. STOUT. Not that I know of, 

Mr. MILLER. I can inform the gentleman that that is true. 
Is it not also a fact that this is being built in what might be 
called units, a unit having already been completed for the ac- 
commodation of the Indians, another unit perhaps can be com- 
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pleted for the exclusive accommodation of the whites, settled on 
Indian lands, and a third additional unit for the purpose of 
developing a great water power at that place. Am I not cor- 
rect in stating the situation? 

Mr. STOUT. All of these reclamation projects are pretty 
much operated in that manner. They attempt to complete one 
unit, so as to get a portion of the land under cultivation as soon 
as possible, rather than to wait until the whole project is com- 

leted. 

a Mr. MILLER. Is it not also necessary as an engineering 
feat, in order to complete this additional unit, that some very 
extensive engineering works shall be constructed for the pur- 
pose of diverting water quite a distance away that it might 
reach what is now an upland? ~ 

Mr. SFOUT. That is a project that does not necessarily have 
to be carried out. 

Mr. MILLER. Is not that the remainder of the project 
which remains to be completed? 

Mr. STOUT. Not according to my information. 

Mr. MILLER. At least that is a portion of it, I will say to 
the gentleman; the major portion of it. 

Mr. STOUT. That is a part of it, but not all of it by any 
means. 

Mr. MILLER. That region is inhabited exclusively by whites 
settled on Indian lands. 

Mr. STOUT. I am not so informed. If the gentleman has 
any other information upon it, I will be glad to have it. I am 
under the impression that Indians reside on that land. 

Mr. MILLER. Possibly the word “exclusively” is a little 
bit too strong. Ninety-eight per cent of the people inhabiting 
the area to be improved by the additional unit are whites, I 
think. 

Mr. STOUT. I think the gentleman is about 50 per cent too 
strong yet. 

Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman has any better information 
than I have, I would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. STOUT. I would be glad to hear the gentleman’s in- 
formation. 

Mr. MILLER. How much has already been expended on this 

roject? 

Mr, STOUT. I will have that here in just a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOUT. 1 had the information here a moment ago. 

Mr. MILLER. I will ask the gentleman if his information 
is not that the sum is over $2,000,000? Have we not already 
expended more than $2,000,000? 

Mr. STOUT. I think we have; yes. 

Mr. MILLER. About $2,000,000 is probably the amount that 
we have expended. May I ask the gentleman why he does not 
offer his amendment instead of $100,000 in the sum of $4,000,000, 
So as to complete the project? 

Mr. STOUT. I am trying to get the information the gentle- 
man desires. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not think he will find it in the hearings. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Montana if he is not a little modest in only asking 
$100,000 when he has just gotten an amendment through for 
$500,000 for the Flathead Indians. I would suggest to him that 
he modify his amendment and make it $500,000. We have made 
a good record here to-day in economy by eliminating a few auto- 
mobiles, and we might just as well appropriate a million or two 
for these irrigation projects in Montana. 

Mr. STOUT. I will say I have talked with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs about this, also the Reclamation Service, and 
that is what they feel will be necessary to carry out an orderly 
development. 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly the officials are prepared to go 
ahead and complete all the projects immediately, and probably 
could do it if they had the money. 

Mr. STOUT. I would be glad, indeed, if we could appropriate 
many times this. 

Mr. MILLER. I asked the gentleman a question a few mo- 
ments ago, but his attention was momentarily civerted, and I 
would like to repeat it. Why does not the gentleman offer an 
amendment asking for $4,000,000 instead of $100,000? ‘ 

Mr. STOUT. Because I know I could not get it. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman has just gotten the most out- 
rageous sum ever appropriated by this Congress for any project 
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connected with the Indian Service when he received. $500,000 
without any reason or need for it, no estimate, no plan for ex- 
pending it, and when a man has hit the trail like that, burned 
up powder and dust so beautifully and successfully, why not 


fire off the biggest cannon he has got? He can not 
that side of the House may drop in his basket. 

‘Mr. STOUT. I am-proceeding upon the same line the gentle- 
man from Minnesota would, and am offering this amendment in 
good faith—— 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman did a year ago. 

Mr. STOUT. I have only asked for what is absolutely needed 
for the orderly development of these projects. We do not need 
a half a million dollars for this project; if we did, I would ask 
for it. As it is, I am only asking $100,000. That is what is 
actually needed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I really think the gentleman's 
modesty has overcome him at the last stretch and that his mind 
is giving evidence of failure just as he sees the tape in sight. I 
certainly was in hopes at last Montana would come to the front. 
I certainly had indulged myself in the fond expectation at this 
moment this new genius which has arisen would see that the 
great doors of the Treasury had been opened wide and all the 
wealth therein contained poured out upon the plains of Montana 
in order that the poor, suffering handful of Indians and the 
long-suffering and long-hungry whites might have their places 
irrigated and their lands made productive and useful; but, Mr. 
Chairman, at the last moment this great, powerful Gideon has 
hauled down his flag, thrown away his saber, smashed his lance, 
and said farewell to the people who sent him here, has forgotten 
the splendid efforts he so nobly began with, and, instead of ask- 
ing for $4,000,000 in order that this project might be completed, 
breathed just a faint gasp and asked, “Please give just 
$100,000.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to have 
a vote after the outburst of the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted, for the reason the department did 
not estimate for this amount. They estimated only $200,000. 
That was the amount received last year—— : 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to have the amend- 
ment read again. 

— CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is this money payable in the first instance 
out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes 

Be BORLAND. There is no tribal fund out of which it can 
be paid. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; none whatever. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope this amendment will not be adopted, for the rea- 
son, Mr. Chairman, that the white persons in that vicinity will 
have a greater benefit than the Indians, The department has 
refused to give more than the amount given, for the reason 
that these Indians have money out of which this amount can 
be paid. = 

They have quite a lot of land and a great deal of timber 
that is not available at the present time. Consequently these 
payments will have to be made out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and we do not think it advisable at the present 
time to appropriate this great amount of money for that purpose, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In what respect does this proposition differ 
from the one that was just agreed to in regard to the Flat- 
head Reservation? That was not estimated for by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It was a similar provision, but 
because we did wrong in that event we should do right this 
time. That should have been voted down. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There were a few of us here who voted 
against it, and everybody on that side of the House seems to 
have voted for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 


tell what 


The gentleman is entirely wrong. 


I voted against that and the committee voted against it. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. It seemed to have gone through by unan- 
imous consent over there. j 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It did not. I think every member 
of the committee voted against it. And I hope this amendment 
will not be adopted. : 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman; last year there was included in 
the Indian appropriation bill three irrigation items for various 
irrigation projects in the State of Montana, one at Flathead 


Reservation, $200,000 ; one at the Blackfeet Reservation, 850,000; 


and one at the Fort Peck Reservation, $50,000. This year when 
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it came to making up the estimates the department did not ask 
for any appropriations for these irrigation projects, and the 
committee did not report any item in the bill for any one of 
these projects. 

This afternoon for nearly three hours this great committee, 
composed of all the Members of the House, sat here in wise 
deliberation and succeeded in eliminating from the bill a pro- 
vision, which the committee had reported, for $15,000 to pur- 
chase needed automobiles. For three hours we discussed the 
advisability of appropriating that $15,000, which the committee 
had recommended on the advice of the Indian Office and the 
Department of the Interior. A few moments ago, after a dis- 
cussion of two or three minutes, the committee agreed to an 
amendment appropriating $500,000, which the department had 
not asked for, which the committee had not recommended, and 
the gentleman in charge of the bill did not even ask for a divi- 
sion on the vote. That is Democratic economy. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In three hours they cut out $15,000, and in three 
minutes they inserted $500,000. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not easier to get a vote on 
these propositions by a separate vote when the bills are reported 
to the House? 

Mr. MANN. That is so. That is the reason I am making 
these remarks, hoping I can goad the gentleman from Texas in 
charge of the bill into demanding a separate vote on this amend- 
ment and getting his side of the House, which, after three hours, 
eliminated 515.000 that was needed and put in $500,000 which 
was not asked for, to vote on the proposition. 

Mr STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman is aware that we 
are voting against the elimination of the automobile item on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Srovurt]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I voted in the affirmative on 
the amendment for the Flathead Reservation, I move that the 
vote by which that was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. FERRIS. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. That motion 
is not in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why not? ' 

Mr. FERRIS. We have passed the section. The way to reach 
that is to demand a separate vote at the end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to reconsider is not in order in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, between lines 9 and 10, insert the following 3 
z “ For continuing construction of irrigation systems to irrigate allotted 

lands of the Indians of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Montana, 
inciuding n surve: lans, and estimates, $100,000, the same to 
be reimbursable : Provi t the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to make allotments in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stats., p. 558), to children on the Fort Peck 
Reservation who have not received, but who are entitled to, alloments 
as long as any of the surplus lands within said reservation remain 
undisposed of. such allotments to be made under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the interior may prescribe.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against that because it contains legisiation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment on its face says it is a 
continuation of public work now in progress. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It contains other provisions—one 
in regard to the children of the Fort Peck Reservation. I hope 
the amendment will not be adopted, in any event. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is subject to the point 
of order, and therefore sustains the point of order. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the employment of “line riders“ along the southern and castern 
boundaries of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in the State 
of Montana, 81.500. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. May I ask what these “line riders“ are? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman 
that this item has been carried in the appropriation bill for 
many years. A line rider is employed by the Government for 
the purpose of riding the line in order to keep the cattle of the 
Indians on their reservations and to keep the outside cattle 
from intrenching on the Indian reservations. It serves in the 
place of a fence. I understand recently they have erected 
fences, and they now ride the fences. 

Mr. HARRISON. If they have a fence, what is the neces- 
sity for the “line riders“? 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. For the purpose of keeping up 
the fences and keeping the cattle from the white man’s ranches 
adjoining from breaking down the Indian fences and mixing 
with the Indians’ stock. And I will state to the gentleman fur- 
ther that persons in the West owning adjoining ranches pursue 
the same policy. They have line riders to separate their stock 
from those of their neighbors. - 

Mr HARRISON. How many line riders are employed in this 
work? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Tliey have two. 

Mr. HARRISON. How much do they get? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The amount appropriated was 
$1,500, and the amount expended under that item was $1,440. 
As I stated, there are two line riders. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the gentleman think the title of 
these men ought to be changed to “fence riders” instead ‘z 
“line riders“? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is a cow-camp expression, and 
5 is generally known out there, and it has the force and effect 
of law. 

Mr. HARRISON. How much of a line have they got out 
there? How far do they have to keep that line protected? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Well, it is quite a large reserva- 
tion. Perhaps the distance is 50 miles around it. s 

Mr. HARRISON. Are any appropriations made in other 
States for their line riders? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not know of any other reser- 
vation where the Indians own a separate part of the reservation 
on which they have their stock except the Crow Indians. I 
think there is a fence between the tract of land on which they 
keep their own stock and the land which they lease to the cattle- 
men. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the gentleman think there ought 
to be a provision here for line riders for other tribes that need 
to have their lines protected? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think there are none except the 
Crow Indians. We leave that entirely with the inspectors and 
agents in charge of the Indians, and if they made it appear to 
the department that it was necessary the department would 
probably put it in their estimates, and if they did that we 
would consider the matter, and if we thought it advisable we 
would recommend the employment of line riders. 

Mr. HARRISON. Two line riders are created here. Can the 
gentleman state whether or not the department furnishes them 
with traveling vehicles, either horse drawn or power propelled? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Government furnishes them 
with horses. 

Mr. HARRISON. Could the gentleman tell us how they are 
maintained? ; Í 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. All the line riders that I know of 
furnish their own horses at so much per month and take care 
of their own business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was wondering whether that provision 
that we passed this morning about automobiles would take care 
of these two line riders, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi with- 
3 the reservation of the point of order. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States not to exceed the 
sum of $75, , or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the prin- 
cipal sum on deposit to the credit of the Indians on the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation in Montana, for the ee of purchasing and caring for 
cattle for the use of said Indians. to enable them to become self- 
supporting, under such rules, regulations, and conditions as said Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
HaAgrison] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
or the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] about this pro- 
vision? It has not been necessary heretofore to appropriate this 
money, has it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, It is needed, and it is from their 
own funds. It is needed for the purpose set forth here—for 
the purchase and care of cattle. They own the grass on a very 
valuable range, and the best way of sustaining these Indians is 
to let them raise stock. They can do that better than they can 
farm. It is the best arrangement that can be made and the best 
use of the money and of their lands that can be devised. We 
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have found in all thig Montana and northern country that the 
Indians who are engaged in stock raising are more successful 
than they could be if engaged in any other occupation. 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill says it is reimbursable. Is that 
the law now, that it is reimbursable? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is their own fund. They with- 
draw that much of their own fund from the Treasury. It is 
good legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That any moneys which ma 
Belknap Reservation, State of 
property purchased under the provisions of the sections of the Indian 
appropriation acts approved 5 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., pp. 70-83) 
appropriating the sum of $25, for the purchase of implements and 
—— equipment for said Indians, under such conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior might prescribe for the repayment by the Indians 
to the United States of the sum so expended, and March 3, 1 (35 
Stat. L., pp. 781-795), authorizing the use of the repayments made by 
the Indians until June 1, 1915, shall be collected as soon thereafter as 
is F and any moneys heretofore or hereafter rpa by the 
Indians shall be available for reexpenditure under such conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe for its repayment to the United 
States in the purchase of seeds, live stock, vehicles; harness, machinery, 
P a ASA ASO DAI TA EOIS kee, CIETE bok 
zupport of said Indians until June 30, 1525. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire specifically as to 
the paragraph contained on page 21, authorizing the reexpendi- 
ture of all the moneys that the Indians have either paid in the 
past or will pay in the future which are to be utilized for the 
purchase of seeds, live stock, vehicles, and so forth, until the 
year 1925. Why not make it in perpetuity? If you are going to 
extend it until 1925, why not extend it for a century? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, it is hoped by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that by 1925 they will be able to pay it back. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no provision here directing that 
it shall be paid back. It is a mandatory provision that the 
money shall be utilized for this specific purpose. 

Mr. CARTER. Perhaps I was unfortunate in the language I 
used. I meant that it might be used for other purposes at that 
time, and that there might be a settlement of the affair by 1925. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All the money is going to be utilized or 
may be utilized until 1925. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any question in his 
mind that if the money is available it will be utilized in the next 
10 years? 

Mr. CARTER, I think it will be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there will not be any money left to 
be used in 1925. 

Mr. CARTER. It will be used up until 1925. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If you give authority to the commissioner 
to use it, it will certainly be used; but what is the need of pro- 
viding such a long time? 

Mr. CARTER. It is one of these reimbursable, revolving ap- 
propriations, and there is merely an arbitrary time set for the 
settlement. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the committee at any time made one of 
these revolving appropriations for so long as 10 years? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; it is in almost all of them now—until 
1925. 

Mr. BORLAND. The revolving plan has never been a success. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is very bad practice to have a 
certain amount of money turned over to an official of the Goy- 
ernment for use extending over a long period of time. There- 
fore I make a point of order-against the paragraph. I have no 
objection to having the paragraph reoffered down to the word 
“ practicable,” in line 3 on page 21. 

Mr. MANN. Why not make your point of order to the lan- 
guage following that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order to the language 
after the word “ practicable,” in line 3, page 21, down to the 
end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BORLAND. It seems to me that the word “ thereafter,” 
in line 3, page 21, should be “ hereafter.” 

Mr. CARTER. That has been stricken out on a point of 
order. 

Mr. MILLER. The period of collection begins June 1, 1915, 
which is in the future, and “ thereafter” relates to that time, 

Mr. MANN. It is to extend the time of payment. 


be due from the Indians of the Fort 
ontana, and unpaid on June 1, 1915, for 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the language is correct. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

NEBRASKA. 
Sec. 10. For support and education of 375 Indian pupils at the Indian 


School at Genoa, Nebr., including pay of superintendent, $60,000; for 
general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $65,000. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of section 10, on page 21, and Insert in lieu thereof the 


following : 
“ Por support and education of 400 pupils at the Genoa Indian 
School, at Genoa, Nebr., including 


general repairs and improvements, Paraan ee SOSA AE 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment increases the authorization from 375 pupils to 400 pupils. 
This was recommended by the department. The Genoa School 
has a capacity of 400 pupils. Some 150 pupils are now sent 
across the country from Genoa territory to Carlisle to be edu- 
cated at that institution, at a per capita expense of something 
like $189, whereas the appropriation in this bill for the Genoa 
School is $160 per capita. I want to call attention to the fact 
that out of the 25 Indian schools that are appropriated for in 
this bill, this school and one in Arizona have the lowest per 
capita appropriation in the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken as to his figures. If he will look at page 201 of the hear- 
ings, just printed, he will see a statement made a few days ago 
and will find that the cost per capita on enrollment is $184.51 
and the cost on average attendance is $211.98. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is true, Mr. Chairman; 
but I want to call attention to the fact that this bill carries 
a $60,000 appropriation to educate 375 pupils, and 860,000 di- 
vided by the number of pupils gives $160 per capita, and that 
is the lowest per capita appropriation carried in this bill for 
any school in the United States, except the one in Arizona that 
has 700 pupils, and therefore can stand a lower per capita ap- 
propriation. It not only has 700 pupils in attendance, but It is 
in a warm climate, where no fuel is required, and can be oper- 
ated at a much less expense than it can in Nebraska. 

I want to call attention to a comparison of the actual rate 
per capita of appropriation carried in this bill for support of 
these schools: Genoa, Nebr., per capita, $160; Fort Mojave, 
$175; Phoenix, Ariz., $158; Truxton Canyon, $180; Riverside, 
Cal., $166; Fort Bidwell, $164; Greenville, $184; Lawrence, 
Kans., with 750 pupils, $172; Flandreau, S. Dak., $168; Pierre, 
S. Dak., $175; Rapid City, $195; Carlisle, Pa., $189; Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., $172; and so on down the list, not a single one of 
them receiving as small a per capita appropriation as does 
Genoa, except the one noted at Phoenix, Ariz. 

I maintain that it is a mistake on the part of the committee, 
and I believe they will recognize it at once when they under- 
stand and appreciate the force of the facts I have stated in re- 
gard to the comparison of the appropriations. 

I want to call attention to the fact that we are sending out 
of Nebraska to Carlisle 58 pupils to be educated at $189 per 
capita, transporting them across the country at an expense of 
$50 or $75 a head, and paying $189, whereas the appropriation 
for Genoa is only $160. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 
Mr. MADDEN. If the amendment offered by the gentleman 


is agreed to and the appropriation made, has the gentleman 
thought of insisting on reducing the appropriation for the Car- 
lisle school? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I have; and I propose to offer 
an amendment to prevent the transportation of pupils from the 
territory of other schools to the Indian school at Carlisle, 

Mr. MADDEN. So that if the amendment of the gentleman 
is adopted the appropriation, as a whole, will not be larger, 
owing to the adoption of his amendment? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Well, that depends upon 
whether my amendment with reference to the Carlisle school 
is adopted. We are paying a per capita for Carlisle of $189. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not do to adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska and then continue the appropria- 
tion at the same figure for the Carlisle school? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No; I think the appropria- 
tion should be reduced. The pupils attending there from other 
territory contiguous to other schools ought to be compelled to 
attend their own schools. If your child does not care to attend 
the school in your school district, he can not be transported at 
the public expense to some other district and attend without 
paying tuition.and traveling expenses. 
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Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman inform the House as to 
tthe character of the instruction at Genoa, whether the charac- 
ter of the instruction is substantially that given at Carlisle, or 
about the same. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is; the only difference be- 
ing that at Carlisle they have a football team, and I am of 
the opinion that the work in Genoa is infinitely better suited to 
the western Indian than the work in Carlisle. It seems pre- 
posterous to transport an Indian out of his environment and edu- 
ente him in a foreign environment, as we are educating them in 
Carlisle. 

Do you know that the institution at Carlisle has but 250 
pupils who are legitimately entitled to go there? It has some- 
‘thing like 141 from the State of New York, 54 from North Caro- 
lina, and perhaps a few more from other localities, making about 
250 pupils that are legitimately within the territory of the Car- 
Jisle School. The Government of the United States has been 
paying tens of thousands of dollars for transporting pupils 
from the most isolated localities in the United States to Car- 
lisle. For instance, there are 4 from Arizona, and it must cost 
$100 per capita to take them to Carlisle. There are 16 from 
California, 10 from Idaho, and so on down through the list 
scattered through the States in which Indians live. I think it 
is economic waste for us to transport pupils out of the neigh- 
borhood of a good school clear across the country to Carlisle, 
and then make a larger appropriation for that institution than 
we do for the school at the Indians’ dooryard. The Genoa 
School is equal in every particular to the Carlisle School, and 
it gives those boys the kind of education they ought to have. 
It teaches them how to farm in the most approved manner, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman where 
the pupils at this Genoa School come from? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I have the list here. Two 
hundred and fifty of them approximately come from Nebraska. 
The others are scattered around in different parts of the coun- 
try. For example, 2 come from Maine. Can you conceive of 
anything more idiotic than that, excepting the 16 that go from 
California to Carlisle? I do not know how we happened to get 
those 2 from Maine, but I know that it is bad practice and 
ought not to be allowed. We ought not to tolerate pupils being 
transported from Maine to Nebraska and from California to 
Carlisle. What I am trying to do is to amend this bill so that 
this school, which is located right in the heart of four Indian 
tribes, will receive proper treatment. The pupils do not have to 
travel to exceed five or six hours on a railroad train, not much 
more than a day's travel by wagon, to get to this school. It is 
practically a reservation school, and we have enough Indians 
there to fill it to its capacity under proper stimulation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not this a nonreservation 
school? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is a nonreservation school, 
but it is located midway between four Indian tribes; 4,000 
Indians live within not to exceed five hours travel of it. Every 
Indian in Nebraska that attends this school can do so with 
less than $5 expense for traveling expenses. , 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not the gentleman aware of the 
fact that for a number of years not only the department but the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House has been endeavor- 
ing to build up boarding schools and day schools on the reserva- 
tion, and has stood out against building any more nonreserva- 
tion schools or adding to the pupils in those schools? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The committee has, and I am 
in accord with that idea. I believe that the Indians of this 
country should be educated at home on their own reservations 
where it is possible to do so, and as long as these nonreserva- 
tion schools are maintained I insist they should be patronized 
by the Indians that are nearest to them. This amendment I 
am offering here is only justice to the Genoa School. It has 
been discriminated against, not intentionally, because I know 
that this committee did not intend to do it, I know they over- 
looked these facts. This school is entitled to as much per 
capita as any other nonreservation school, and it bas not had 
as much by from $10 to $45 as these other schools that do the 
same character of work. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, is the gentle- 
man aware of the fact that if this bill becomes a law in the form 
in which it passed this committee up to this point, there can 
not be expended of the money that we have appropriated this 
year to exceed $167 per capita, because we have eliminated on 
a point of order the provision that allows any more than that 
amount? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. You mean we can not under 
the law appropriate any more than $167 per capita? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, This bill provides that. The 
item that heretofore has permitted an expenditure to exceed 
that amount went out on a point of order. Ea 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. My amendment falls within 
that rule, because I have not asked in my amendment for even 
the amount the Indian Office has asked for. I have asked for 
$167 per capita, the standard amount that has been fixed for 
many years by the Indian Committee, and I think the school is 
entitled to $167 per capita when all of the other schools in the 
United States have that amount or more, excepting the one in 
Arizona to which I have referred. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What does the gentleman 
claim has been expended at Genoa? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The amount appropriated this 
year for the support of the school is $60,000, carried in this bill, 
and the amount carried in the bill last year for support was 
$60,000, or $160 per capita. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The statement made by the 
Commissioner of Indian ‘Affairs says the per capita cost based 
on enrollment was $181.54, while the cost per capita based on 
average attendance was $211.98. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; but that takes into ac- 
count the cost of transportation and the transportation of the 
food supplies and other items that are paid out of the general 
fund that is appropriated in the beginning of the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I say to the gentleman the 
calculations are based upon the same figures that are used in 
arriving at the cost at other schools. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No; I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. The committee did something I think it did not intend 
to do. It did not treat the Nebraska school as it did the other 
schools. It did not follow the recommendations of the Indian 
Office in making the appropriation, but instead they cut it down 
from $68,800, the total amount called for in the Indian Office, 
to $60,000 in the bill, and my amendment simply increases the 
amount for the support of the superintendent and the school to 
$68,880, or $167 per capita, which is many dollars below the 
per capita appropriation for the Rapid City School, which is 
$195 per capita. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Where does the gentleman get 
the figures? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I get them from the actual 
amount appropriated ; $48,500 carried in this bill for the Rapid 
‘City School, which has 250 pupils in attendance, and you can 
perform the calculation and will find it is $195 per capita, and 
when you take the Pierre School, with $43.750, with 250 pupils 
in attendance, you have $175 per capita. Now, I only ask $167 
per capita for this Genoa School. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If there is any difference in 
the cost of maintenance of these schools, the gentleman, of 
course, appreciates that where there are 400 pupils you expect 
the amount to be less than if there were 200 pupils or 250. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that down here at the Carlisle School, where there are 
something like 700 pupils, the per capita appropriation for sup- 
port is $189, and at the Haskell Institute, where there are 750 
pupils, the per capita appropriation is $172, and in every one 
of the large schools their per capita appropriation is much in 
excess of that which is appropriated for the Genoa School, and 
I believe the committee, in justice to me and to this school, 
ought to concede this amendment, because I think it is clear 
it was an error on the part of the committee in reducing the 
commissioner's estimate to this amount. I have not had oppor- 
tunity to call their attention to it 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the amount appropriated this year in this 
bill the same amount that was appropriated last year? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is exactly the same, but I 


made no protest last year because they appropriated $24,000 for 
some extra buildings which were needed on the grounds. 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking of the buildings. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The amount was just the 
same, I did not call the attention of the committee to it, but I 
feel this year, in justice to the school, I ought to do so. 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman has proposed an increase in the 


number. Does the superintendent out there claim that he can 
not maintain the school unless he gets the money? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not know what he claims 
in regard to that, but he evidently does, or the department 
would not recommend it be increased to 400. 

Mr. MANN. This increase was made before the school com- 
menced operation? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No; the department recom- 
mended the number be increased to 400 in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am speaking of the amount we appropriated 
for the maintenance of the school. Is there any information to 
show that the amount of $60,000 appropriated is not sufficient 
to maintain the school as far as the school is concerned? 

Mr, STEPHENS of Nebraska. Why, the more money the 
school has the better work it can do. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that necessarily follows; some- 
times they do less work 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted, for the reason we have refused in 
every instance in this bill to enlarge the number of pupils in 
any nonreservation school, and this amendment would enlarge 
the number from 375 to 400, and I find the total average at- 
tendance in this school at Genoa was only 340; and there is no 
necessity why it should be enlarged to 400 when they only have 
an average attendance of 340. We provide for the 375 pupils 
the same sum of money we appropriated last year. We give 
them exactly the same amount for the same number of students, 
and unless the gentleman can state to us—and they have failed 
to do it when we had the hearing—that it is necessary for them 
to have more money than last year, there is no necessity for 
enacting the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Does not the gentleman think 
that this school is entitled to an appropriation of $167 per 
capita for 375, then? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is not, because it is a non- 
reservation school and because we have religiously opposed 
raising the number of students in nonreservation schools. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman does not un- 
derstand my question. You have appropriated more than $167 
for every single one of these schools save one. Now, the ques- 
tion I am putting to you is, Do you pot favor appropriating at 
least the standard amount you have agreed upon, namely, $167 
per capita, for this school, upon the enrollment, as you claim, 
of 375? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We followed the estimates made 
by the department for 400 pupils, and consequent reduction to 
this amount, like the amount the committee has allowed you; 
and that is in keeping and on all fours with the amounts al- 
lowed all other nonreservation schools, and we could not make 
any difference between yours and those in other States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not see how you can 
claim you have treated this school exactly as you have other 
schools, when the appropriation is $60,000 for 375 pupils. Now, 
in every single one of these other schools the figures are all 
the way from that up to $195 per capita. Now, all I ask is 
that this school be appropriated for at the standard rate of 
$167 per capita, and I think it is entitled to have that apropri- 
ation in all justice and fairness. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will you not admit that some 
schools in some States, owing to climatic conditions, and so 
forth, cost more than schools in other States, and our esti- 
mates must be based on the country, what it costs to get the 
pupils there, and the surroundings of the schools, what it has 
cost heretofore, and so forth? We have to base our estimates 
upon that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The climatic conditions have 
a great deal to do with it. At Chilocco, Okla., they have 500 
pupils, and the rate in this bill is $172 per capita. That school 
is situated in a warm climate, where they hardly ever have to 
buy any coal, and the rate is $160 at Genoa, Nebr., which is lo- 
cated in a cold climate. Take every school appropriated for in 
this bill and it is the same way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman think it 
would be possible for the committee to guess what it should 

cost per capita as against the estimates of the superintendents 
who have charge of the schools, and the department, which 
sends inspectors every few months to inspect these schools? All 
the reports they have are certainly much better than anything 
we could do, and they are better informed than we are. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Certainly not. 


tag gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then should we not be compelled 
to take their figures? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. You do not take their figures. 
That is what I am protesting about. If you had taken the 
estimates of the Indian Department in this matter, I would not 
protest. But you did not do that. They estimated $68,800 
for support, and you have only given us $60,000. It is the only 
school in the whole list that you have cut. There is no justifi- 
cation for that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They estimated for 400 pupils 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. When I make my statement I 
will. That estimate was made for 400 pupils, and not for 375. 
We refused to increase from 375 to 400 because we had refused 
in every other nonreservation school, and that is the difference 
between the statement the gentleman has made and the esti- 
mates made by the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STEPHENS] has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have two minutes more. 

The Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the gentleman from Ne- 
braska a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi for the purpose of asking the 
gentleman from Nebraska a question? = 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do, 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the appropriation cut all these schools 
the same as they did Nebraska, or did they just pick Nebraska? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. If they had cut them all, I 
would have no objection to make. I did not ask for buildings 
or repairs in this amendment. I simply asked for what I 
thought was just and right as compared with appropriations 
for other schools. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman said the cost per capita at 
the Chilocco School, in Oklahoma, was over $172. From the 
report it says that the per capita cost is $157, based on the 
attendance. I call your attention to page 240 of the hearings. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. But I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma to the fact that this bill carries 
$86,250 for the Chiloeco School, for the support of the school and 
the superintendent. Now, there are 500 pupils there, and 
$86,250 divided by 500 gives a per capita appropriation of $170. 
That is $170 per capita carried in this bill for the support of 
the Chilocco School. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman must remember that the 
superintendent of the Chilocco Agency also has other Indians to 
look after on the reservation. That is the cause of that ex- 
pense. The actual cost per capita for maintaining the school, 
according to this statement of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs given to us on page 240 of the hearings, is $157, based 
on average attendance; $133 on enrollment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

st CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this item and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this item and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
CARTER] is recognized. 

Mr. CARTER. I notice, further, Mr. Chairman, that the 
statement given by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the 
per capita cost of the school at Genoa is $211.98. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That takes in transportation 
of children and the transportation of food supplies and other 
items of that kind and character that are paid out of a general 
fund, and not out of the appropriation per capita that is carried 
in this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. But it does cost $211.98 per capita. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is figured on another 
basis and does not affect my comparisons in the least. The 
figures I give for each school are based on the same facts. 

Mr. CARTER, I was just giving the figures furnished by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and those are all the 
figures we could go upon. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understood that what the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] is complaining about 
is that the appropriation for the Genoa School in Nebraska is 
on the basis of $160 per pupil, whereas all the other schools are 
on a higher basis. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is it exactly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And that it would be im- 
possible to maintain this school if those figures as to the per 
capita cost were correct. That is, that there would not be 
mone enough. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not know that it would 
be impossible, but 3 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. They say here that the per 
capite cost was $180 on the enrollment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If they have only $160, how 
have they been able to spend $180 per capita? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The school has an income of 
something like $9,000 from its farm and its other items that 
enter into that per capita cost, which fact does not need to 
figure in this argument at all, because I am simply taking the 
amounts that are carried in this bill for the support of each 
school, and it is perfectly easy to figure. Here is Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., with an appropriation of $68,600 for the support of 
400 pupils, which figures out exactly $173 per capita. Now, I 
figured every school on the same basis precisely, and every 
school has a larger per capita appropriation than the Genoa 
School, excepting one, in Arizona, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What was the appropriation 
for Genoa last year? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It was $160 per capita last 
year. I wish to refer to the chairman of the committee, who 
made the statement that they followed out the recommendations 
of the department. In this particular case the committee did 
not follow the recommendations of the department. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As to per capita cost? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; as to the per capita, and 
when you take $60,000 appropriated and divide it by 375, you 
have $160 per capita, It is as plain as day. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARTER. I have the floor, I think. I will yield in a 
moment, I wanted to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] to the fact that the commissioner also 
states that the average attendance at the Genoa school last 
year was only 340 pupils. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And the enrollment was 397. 

Mr. CARTER. The per capita could not be based on the 
enrollment. It must have been based on the average attendance. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. So that you should divide the $60,000 by 340 
instead of dividing it by 375 or 397. You should divide it by the 
average attendance of pupils. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Would not the same relative 
result be reached, when I did the same thing for every school in 
the United States? 

Mr. GARTER. The difficulty with other Indian schools is 
that at many of them they have agencies and the reservation is 
looked after along with the school, and those expenses enter 
into the expenses of the agency; so that when the per capita 
cost for average attendance is made up it is made up on the 
actual expenses of the school and not those expenses which are 
incurred for supervising the reservation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I know that is true, but it 
really has nothing to do with the bald, bare fact that you have 
carried the smallest per capita appropriation in this bill for 
Genoa of any other school except the one at Phoenix, Ariz. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STEPHENS of Nebraska) there were—ayes 24, noes 19. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 


man from Texas will withdraw his demand for tellers, will the 
gentieman from Illinois withdraw his point of no quorum? 

Mr. MANN. I made the point to save the vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
tellers. 


I withdraw the demand for 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois withdraw his poiut of no quorum? 
The CHAIRMAN.  Sixty-three Members present—not a 


quorum. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 20150) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


PROHIBITION. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to object to that 
request, but I would like to secure the appointment of a con- 
ference committee. / 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. No 
other request can be considered until that is disposed of. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VARE, Mr. Speaker, owing to illness in my family I 
was called away from the House to Philadelphia on the evening 
of December 22, just prior to the yote on the resolution propos- 
ing an amendmenf to the Constitution for national prohibition. 
I had come to Washington that morning for the express purpose 
of voting on that amendment, but the call from my family took 
me away before I could arrange a pair. This is the first op- 
portunity I have had since then to address the House, and I 
wish to say that had I been present when the vote was taken 
I would have voted against the proposed amendment. 

The President of the United States has stated that the liquor 
question is a State issue. Secretary Bryan, in the Commoner, 
has taken a similar stand. Former President Taft recently 
stated that, after mature reflection, he felt that the present 
form of government in the United States would be endangered 
unless this matter were left to the people in the different States. 
Leading men of all parties have taken this view. 

For my own part I feel that the question belongs to the 
States. The police power to enforce any law that is passed 
should accompany the law itself. Most of the police powers now 
invested in the States would have to be transferred to the Gov- 
ernment to insure a successful enforcement of the law that it 
proposed, and inasmuch as the people of the States can decide 
the question to suit themselves and have the facilities for en- 
forcing their will under home rule there is no reason why the 
Government should adopt such an expedient as has been pro- 
posed. Had I been present, as I had expected and desired to be 
when the vote was taken, I would have voted against the 
resolution. A 


AMERICAN SEAMEN IN THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has sent back to the 
House what we call the seamen’s bill, having disagreed to the 
amendments made to the House and has appointed a committee 
of conference. I would ask that the Chair appoint a conference 
committee on behalf of the House. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that the 
House agree to the conference asked by the Senate? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 136) to promote the 
welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States, to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions 
in relation thereto, and to promote safety at sea. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to take the bill from the Speaker’s table and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Harpy, Mr. Burke of Wisconsin, Mr. 
GREENE of Massachusetts, and Mr. Curry. 


THE MANUAL AND DIGEST. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 694. 

, That th rinted 2,000 copies of the Di and Manual 
of Keronen Bat hoe or the mpata of Mat nwa hot 122 195 third ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third Congress, the same to be bound and distributed 
under the direction of the Clerk and Doorkeeper of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 
INLAND WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
The Speaker laid before the House the following communica- 


tion, which was read: 
Sax Francisco, December 18, 1944. 
Hon. CHAMP 


CLARK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. ar 

Dear Sin: We desire to invite thro you the House of resenta- 
tives, or such Members of it as may e in California durin; 
President Wilson’s visit, to attend the T Waterways Congress 9 
California, which will be in session at the Exposition Auditorium in 
this city March 25, 26, and 27. 

This will be the most {mportant convention ever held on the Pacific 
coast, and we are desirous of dealing with various phases of the sub- 
ject regarding the national aspect toward the improvement of inland 
being more important now since the opening of the 


Re gg Fh Fe 
ndance as 

$ Hoping that thers will be a large delegation from the House of 
Representatives, and appreciating anything you can do to further this 
movement, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
INLAND WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
By Isipor Jacozs, 
Chairman Committee on Arrangements. 


Mr. MANN. I suppose that will be referred to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it ought to be referred to the Inland 
Waterways Commission. . 

Mr. MOORE. We should be happy to cooperate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts very much whether the 
document needs a reference; it is simply an invitation to the 
House; but if it goes anywhere it should go to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions, and the Chair will so 
refer it. 

MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the Government manu- 
facture of munitions of war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, is there any- 
thing in the gentleman’s extension of remarks in relation to 
the foreign situation? 

Mr. CROSSER. Not at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is purely domestic 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. MANN. I think I will object. They now have that 
matter before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

Mr. CROSSER. Oh, no; my remarks refer to the Govern- 
ment manufacture. 3 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 6, 1915, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft of 
provision for general deficiency appropriation bill, authorizing 
the accounting officers of the Treasury to credit in the accounts 
of Edwards J. Williams, disbursing officer, the sum of $83.19, 
disallowed him on the books of the Treasury (H. Doe. No. 
1471) A to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print 

2. Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report and plans prepared by the superintendent of irrigation 
for district No. 1, in the Indian Service, on provisions for water 
supply for 40 acres of each Indian allotment on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 1472); to the Commit- 


oe on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
ons. 

3. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication of the chairman of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, submitting an urgent esti- 
mate of deficiency in the appropriation for the expenses of the 
commission (H. Doc. No. 1478) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HINDS, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 4725) providing 
for the establishment of a lobster-rearing station at some suit- 
able point on the Atlantic coast, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1258), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20499) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Metropolis, III., reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1259), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Ccmmittee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13226) prohibiting the 
interment of the body of an; person in the cemetery known as 
the Cemetery of the White’s Tabernacle, No. 39, of the Ancient 
United Order of the Sons and Daughters; Brethren and Sisters 
of Moses, in the District of Columbia, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1260), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) to provide 
for the detail of an officer of the Army for duty with the 
Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, Cal., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1257), 
which said joint resolution and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, ; 

Mr. ADAIR, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 20562) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1261), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
19073) granting a pension to Howard E. Tolson, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. ; 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 20556) to provide a rev- 
enue cutter for the thirty-ninth customs-collection district; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 20557) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to increase the internal revenue, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 22, 1914; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 20558) 
to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a pub- 
lie building thereon at Claremont, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WITHERSPOON: A bill (H. R. 20559) to repeal sec- 
tion 9 of the personnel act of March 3, 1899; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILL: A bill (H. R. 20560) to amend the act of Con- 
gress of May 9, 1902, to permit the coloration of oleomargarine; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 20561) authorizing the re- - 
funding to certain corporations part of amounts heretofore 
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U 
collected by the United States as compromise of their delin- 
quency ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGGART: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 397) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to cause the settlement of 
the account of Special Agents Moore, and Woodson, and Whit- 
field, under the treaty of 1854 with the Delaware Indians, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 398) to re- 
fund under certain conditions, and for the year 1914, a portion 
of the offers in compromise for failure to make return required 
under the act of October 3. 1913, said offers in compromise hav- 
ing been covered into the Treasury; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 20562) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 20563) to correct the 
military record of Anton Herzog; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 20564) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mrs. A. J. Conner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN of New York: A bill (H. R. 20565) for the 
relief of Jennette Hooker Powell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 20566) for the relief of Alex- 
ander H. Allan and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 20567) granting an 
increase of pension to Fredrica Gorman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20568) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel B. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 20569) granting an increase of 
pension to George H. Devol; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20570) granting an increase of pension 
to William Whitton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20571) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben B. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 20572) for the relief of the 
Woman's Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Church of 
America; to the Committee on Claims. : 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 20573) for the relief of J. A. 
Riddel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 20574) granting an increase 
of pension to Ira J. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 20575) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to C. W. Brown; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20576) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Luther W. Bell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20577) granting an increase of pension to 
Jaines P. Rush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 20578) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William E. Munroe; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20579) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Goodrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 20580) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha J. Forsythe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. A 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 20581) granting an increase of 


pension to James Cram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. NEELY of West Virginin: A bill (H. R. 20582) 
granting a pension to Belle Shroyer; to the Committee on In- 
valid, Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20583) granting an increase of pension to 


Silas Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 20584) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Peters; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 20585) granting a pension to William Pea- 
cock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 20586) granting an 
increase of pension to Jonathan Casteel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 20587) granting 
a pension to Harry Bidwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 20588) 
granting an increase of pension to Jackson B. Cleveland; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (II. R. 20589) 
granting an increase of pension to Alexander II. Taylor; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 20590) granting a pension 
to Mary White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: A bil! (H. R. 20591) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20592) granting a pension to Augusta 
Dellit; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20593) granting a pension to Paul McCoy; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20594) granting a pension to Maggie 
Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20595) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Van Zandt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20598) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate Klima; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20597) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Beach; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20598) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20599) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20600) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
or 3 favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 

ules. 

Also, memorial of West End Citizens' Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, asking suffrage for people of the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of John Thomas & Sons, George 
K. Kline, M. Miller & Co., Swank Hardware Co., S. A. Snook, 
Porch Bros., Charles B. Buck, and H. C. Lockard, all of Johns- 
town, Pa., for the passage of House bill 5308, a bill providing 
for the taxation of mail-order houses for local purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition of citizens of the State of Ken- 
tucky, relative to credit to Dr. F. A. Cook for his polar efforts ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petitions of Adolph Haesler, of New 
York City; Adolf Schroder, on behalf of 10,000 citizens of 
Dallas, Tex.; Paul W. Grane, of Chicago, III.; John H. Schmid, 
of Quincy, III.; C. S. Gookin, of Roanoke, Va.; and Bernhard 
Fischer, William Schuster, E. Edw. Meyer, and Hermann 
Landis, of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of bill prohibiting the sale 
and export of arms and ammunition to the belligerent nations of 
Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of North St. Louis Business Men's Association, 
of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of bill providing for 1-cent postage; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Austin County, Tex., favoring a 
bill to provide a merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. BROWN of New York: Petition of New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, relative to straightening of the 
Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of citizens of New York City, 
favoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of German-American League and United Irish 
Societies of San Francisco, Cal., favoring strict neutrality by 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Pilgrim Steam Lanndry Co. 
of Brooklyn, N. X., relative to enforcement of the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn and New York 
City, N. V., relative to straightening of the Harlem River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of United Retail Grocers’ Association, favoring 

passage of House joint resolution 372; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
Also, memorial of National Board of Steam Navigation, rela- 
tive to providing funds for the ships and apparatus required by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, memorial of Broadway (N. Y.) Board of Trade, favoring 
the passage of the Hamill bill, H. R. 5139; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of German-American League and 
United Irish Societies, favoring strict American neutrality; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of steamship companies of Puget Sound and 
Alaska, favoring certain aids to navigation; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of South Dakota, favor- 
ing House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of munitions 
of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of steamship companies of Puget 
Sound and Alaska, favoring certain aids to navigation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, petition of William M. Pence, of Norfolk, Va., favoring 
appropriation for promotion of international peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FESS: Memorial of 350 Friends of Xenia, 190 of 
Dover, and 241 of Martinsville, all in the State of Ohio, favor- 
Ing passage of House bill 16098, to protect the Quaker name 
from advertising; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fred Lozchky, Milford Center, Ohio, favoring 
House joint resolution 377; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
% By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Church 
Council of St. Johannis English Lutheran Church, relative to 
violation of neutrality in our country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

it Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: Papers to accompany 
H. R. 20547, for the relief of Thomas M. Boswell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 20546, for the relief of J. 
Horace Keeter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 20545, for the relief of Virgil 
T. Gregory; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of What Cheer 
Laundry and Louittit Home Hand Laundry Co., of Providence, 
R. I., relative to Chinese competition; to the Committee on In- 
‘terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Helen A. Thomas and Mrs. Marsden J. 
Perry, of Providence, R. I., favoring woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Branch of National As- 
sociation for Advancement of Colored People, against negro ex- 
clusion in immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of citizens of the ninth congres- 
sional district of Wisconsin, favoring House joint resolution 377, 
Prohlbiting export of munitions of war from the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Letter of the Taplin Manufacturing 
Co., of New Britain, Conn., relative to foreign shipments; to the 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, letters of S. Basia, of Darien, Conn., and Charles Herzer 
and August Moeller, of Hartford, Conn., in re House resolution 
877; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of Admiral Bunch Section of the 
Navy League of the United States, Hartford, Conn., protesting 
against House bill 1732, relative to erection of monument to 
Robert Fulton; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of the First Magyar Presbyterian 
‘Church of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring bill forbidding export of 
arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the American Peace Society, recommending 
that the President cali a conference of the neutral powers to 
‘consider what steps should be taken to safeguard neutral rights 
during the present European war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers filed in support of 
House bill for the relief of Silas Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers filed in support of House bill for the relief of 
Belle Shroyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, papers filed in support of House bill 13846, for the relief 
‘of William A. Garnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. PLATT: Petition of citizens of Newburgh, N. Y., 
Yavoring the passage of Senate bill 3672, relative to straighten- 
of the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
ors, 

By Mr, RAKER; Petition by H. Olineschmidt and 65 leading 
citizens of Redding, Shasta County, Cal., favoring the early 
passage of House joint resolution 877, forbidding export of 
arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Also, petition of F. J. Janssen, Anderson, Cal., favoring House 
joint resolution 877, forbidding export of arms; to the Com- 
mittee on Forelgn Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: Papers to accompany a bill to pension Wil- 
liam Peacock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of Christian Endeavor Society of 
Brogan, Oreg., favoring arbitration and international peace; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of J. P. Thomer and 25 other citi- 
zens of Nebraska, favoring House joint resolution 377, forbid- 
ding export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany bill to in- 
crease pension of Jonathan Casteel; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of A. S. Wells, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., against literacy test in immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of shipowners of Pacific coast favoring certain 
aids to navigation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of forty-fifth convention of Fruit Growers of 
California, favoring Raker bill (H. R. 4357) providing for 
inspection of all horticultural products at certain points of 
entry into any State; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Fonda, 
N. Y., favoring passage of Senate bill 3672, for improvement 
of the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, memorial of Common Council of Gloversville and the 
Ministerial Association of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring House 
bill 5139, the Hamill bill; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. - 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Letters, telegrams, petitions, etc., from 
various church organizations, ministers, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union organizations, etc., all of Illinois, in favor 
of the Hobson resolution for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of William Wenzel and Joseph 
Kaplo, of Lorain, Ohio, favoring adoption of House joint reso- 
lution 377, to prevent the shipment of firearms to warring 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 6, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: r 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for all the spirit of sympathy 
and helpfulness that has been shown by the people of this great 
Nation for those who are in the conflict of war. The spirit of 
brotherhood still abides with us. Down in the depths of the 
human heart Thou hast kept alive the divine passion. We pray 
Thee to teach us the way of largest usefulness and of divinest 
service for all mankind. May we not be content with our own 
peace or prosperity. May we seek the welfare of universal man. 
Cleanse us from our national sins that we shall be enabled to 
teach others the way of God and restore unto them the joy 
of Thy great salvation. We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 

Isaac STEPHENSON, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


RENT OF BUILDINGS, RALEIGH, N. C. (S. DOC. No. 678). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which will be read. 

The communication was read, as follows: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1915. 

The President of the Senate. 

Sin: I have the honor to request that the following item be included 
in the urgent deficiency bill: 
Raleigh, N. C., rent of buildings. 

For rent of temporary quarters for the accommodation of 
Government officials, and moving expenses incident thereto.. $1, 200 
This request is made necessary by virtue of the fact that it will be. 

be Pagar to move into the new quarters until about Fepruary 1, 

1915, and the balance of the appropriation for “Rent of tem 

quarters,” now available, is only sufficient to pay the rent up to the 

middle of November last. The amount asked for above will be neces- 
sary to pay for the rent of quarters to February 1, 1915, or a few 
days thereafter, as the case may be. 
he delay incident to the completion of this project is brought 
about by unforeseen conditions, which have postponed the date on 
which the new W would have been ready for occupation. 
Respectfully, 
Brron R. NEWTON, 
Acting Secretary. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication relates 
to the urgent deficiency bill, and the same will be referred to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 6454) to authorize the Government Exhibit Board for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition to install any part or 
parts of the Government exhibit at the said exposition either 
in the exhibit palaces of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position’ Co. or in the Government building at said exposition. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 136) to promote the welfare of 
American seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; 
to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion 
and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereto; and to promote safety at sea, disngreed to by the 
Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Avexanper, Mr. Harpy, Mr. Burke of Wisconsin, Mr. 
GREENE of Massachusetts, and Mr. Curry managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2824) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian 
depredations,” approved March 3, 1891, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6039) for the coinage of certain gold and silver coins in 
commemoration of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
and for other purposes, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 6106) validating locations of deposits of phosphate 
rock heretofore made in good faith under the placer-mining laws 
of the United States, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. : 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to present the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton to the 
borongh of Princeton, N. J., with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. $ 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 11318. An act authorizing the sale of lands in Lyman 
County, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 10738. An act to provide for the payment of certain 
moneys to school districts in Oklahoma; 

H. R. 17168. An act to authorize the North Alabama Traction 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Decatur, 


Ala. ; 

H. R. 17894. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911; 

H. R. 17971. An act for securing the uniform grading of grain, 
preventing deception in transactions in grain, and regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18172. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind.; and 

II. R. 19424. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, Mo. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


‘The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 18698) for the relief of 
Charles A. Coulson, and it was thereupon,signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
South Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, ete., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 


tion of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented petitions of 120 citizens of Holt 
County, of 80 citizens of Bennington, of 20 citizens of Naper, 
and of sundry citizens of Dodge County and of Smithfield and 
Bertrand, all in the State of Nebraska, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, 
125 Which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, ete., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Typothete-Franklin Asso- 
ciation, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the discontinuance of 
stamped envelopes by the Government, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Han- 
over, Atchison, and Wamego, all in the State of Kansas, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation 
of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lawrence, 
Kans., praying for national prohibition and also to grant the 
right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Clay 
Center and Bird City, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against the exclusion of anti-Catholic publications from the 
mail, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. i 


Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of Local Division No. 221, 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Huntington; of Local 
Lodge No. 111, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, of Mattoon; of Inland City Lodge, No. 374, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, of Indianapolis; and of Local Division 
No. 537, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Fort Wayne, 
all in the State of Indiana, praying for the extension of the 
boiler-inspection laws, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Marion and McPherson Counties, and of Vassar, Russell, and 
Atchison, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MCLEAN- presented memorials of the Business Men's 
Association of Hartford, of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County, and of the Connecticut State Board of Trade, 
all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ennct- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, 
25 which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relax 

ons. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of the Common Council 


of Bath, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to civil-service employees, which was referred to the 


Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13240) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of James S. Clark, deceased, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 858) thereon. 

He also from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. It. 9734) for the relief of Victoria Coffman, reported it 
with amendment and submitted a report (No. 859) thereon. 

He also from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10201) for the relief of the heirs of Theodore Dehon, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
860) thereon. - 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 17424. An act for the relief of Hunton Allen (Rept. No. 
861) ; x 


H. R. 8811. An act to execute the findings of the Court of- 


Claims in the case of Sarah B. Hatch, widow of Davis W. 
Hatch (Rept. No. 862); and 


H. R. 5966. An act for the relief of Clyde Odum (Rept. No. 


863). 

Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13) for payment to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. the $4,583.67 improperly, 
collected under the act of August 5, 1909, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 864) thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 17110) to reimburse Epps Danley for 
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property lost by him while light keeper at East Pascagoula 
River (Miss.) Light Station, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 865) thereon. 

He also from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2662) for the relief of Andrew J. Lawrence, reported 
it with amendment and submitted a report (No. 866) thereon. 

He also from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15557) for the relief of Anna Miller, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 867) thereon. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon ; 

H. R. 10167. An act for the relief . .of Hannah Waldo (Rept. 
No. 868); and 

H. R. R. 13830. An act for the relief of William A. Howard (Rept. 
No. 869). 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 7157) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
T. Jones (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 7158) granting a pension to Lydia A. Muma (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 7159) granting a pension to Martha J. Tumbleson; 
and 

A bill (S. 7160) granting a pension to Anna E. Babbitt; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

S bim (S. 7161) granting an increase of pension to David 


A bin (S. 7162) granting an increase of pension to George 
. Shoop; and 
A bill (S. 7163) granting an increase of pension to Eliza M. 
Watkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. SHIVELY: 
A bill (S. 7164) granting a pension to Oliver P. Marsh; 
A bill (S. 7165) granting a pension to Fred Lamke; 
A bill (S. 7166) granting an increase of pension to Luther 
D. Whitten; 
an ees 7167) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
nd 
A bill (s. 7168) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Updegraff; 
k A bill (8. 7169) granting an increase of pension to Lee Jen- 
ins 


A ‘pil (S. 7170) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Mandler; 

A bill (S. 7171) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
9 

A bill (S. 7172) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
O. Jones; 

A bill (S. 7173) granting an increase of pension to Miles 
Matthews; 

A bill (S. 7174) granting an increase of pension to Eli W. 
Adams; 

A bill (S. 7175) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Dearborn; and 

A bill (S. 7176) granting a pension to Sarah L. Hammerton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 7177) granting an increase of pension to Theresa 
L. Breese (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 7178) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to Bluff City, Sullivan County, Tenn., two brass cannon with 
carriage; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $3,200,000 for compensation to assistant postmasters at 
first and second class post offices, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 19906), 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the omnibus claims bill (H. R. 8846), which 
I ask may be properly referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina will be printed and lie on 
the table to be taken up in connection with the bill to which 
it refers. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor bill (H. R. 20189), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit sundry proposed amendments to 
the so-called shipping bill (S. 6856), which I desire shall be 
read, printed, and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, un- 
less there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The amendments were read, ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed, as follows: 


Add a new section to the bill, as follows: 

“Sec. —. That the ships urchased, chartered, or leased under the 
rovisions of this act shall officered by American citizens in con- 
ormity with existi laws, and me crew 8 all be composed of at least 
one-half citizens of the United 

Add a new section to the bill, follows : 

“Sec. —. That all ships purchased, chartered, or leased under the 
rovisions of this act, not constructed with’ icular reference 
rompt and economical conversion into auxiliary naval cruisers, 
shahi l be so changed before being put — 5 the er in accordance 
ana they shail and specifications prepared by the of the Navy. 
all be made p suficient strength and Serenity i to carry and 
"the working and 1. — of at least four effective rifled 
3 of a caliber of not than 6 inches, and shall be made of 
the highest rating known to maritime commerce. Before being ac- 
cepted for service they shall be thoroughly inspected by a 5 
naval officer or constructor detailed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and such officer shall 1 in writing to the Secretary of the Navy 
who shall transmit d report to the ident; and no such vessels 
not sporored by. be i pee Ph of the Navy as suitable for the service 
required shall chased, charte: or leased by the Government.” 
Add a new section to the bill, as follows: 
“Sec. —. That each d reser shall take as cadets or "Eons ross 
one American-born boy under 21 years of — E for each 1,000 tons 
register, and one for each 2 fra 3 who shall 
educated in the duties of „ rank as petty, 
celve such pay for their services as may be reason abia 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 


8 
hat the Postmaster General is Bareng authorized to pay for 
3 mail service, under the act of March 1891, in vessels of the 
second class on routes to South America south of the uator to the 
Philippines, to Japan, to China, and to Australasia at a rate not exceed- 
ing $4 per mile on the outward yoyage ot the shortest practicable routes, 
and in vessels of the third class on said routes at a rate not exceeding 
2 per mile — the outward voyage by the shortest practicable N 
T subject to the 3 8 eve contract 
hereunder all' be awarded to that responsible bidder who will contract, 
under 2 prescribed by the aerar General, red the highest 
runn between the points named in the contract. 
Amend The title of the bill to read as follows: 
“A bill to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for ocean mail service between the United States and foreign ports, and 
to promote commerce.’ 


ANNIVERSARY OF BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, 


Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I submit a concurrent reso- 
lution which I ask be ordered printed and go over under the 
rule until to-morrow morning, at which time I shall ask the per- 
mission of the Senate to address the Senate briefly in connec- 
tion with the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 35) in relation to 
the celebration by the State of Louisiana of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans was ordered to lle 
on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana for the year 
1914 5 by act No. 144 for a fitting celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, intrusting the 
Srecation ue the provisions of said act to the Louisiana Historical 


Whereas, Lia . accordance with said act, invitations have been extended to 
respective 8 officers and the Members of the Congress of the 
Baked States to attend these . a to be held in 
the city of New Orleans on January 8, 1915: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of 8 concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States acknowledges with pleasure the 
Sgr red ga invitations and appreciates the courtesy thus extended ; 
rther 
Resolred, That the Congress of the United States commends the 
atriotic spirit that has prompted the people of Louisiana to cele- 
brate properly the great victory achieved on the field of Chalmette by 
American arms under the leadership of Andrew Jackson, and rejoices in 
the heroic valor displayed by friend and foe alike in that memorable 
conflict; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
overnor of Louisiana, the mayor of New Orleans, and the Louisiana 
fiistorical Society. 


officers, and = 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to have printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce an appeal to Con- 
gress from the steamship companies of Puget Sound and Alaska, 
asking for aids to navigation in compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the request of the Senator from Oregon will be complied with. 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS FROM THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES OF PUGET ; 
SOUND AND ALASKA, 


[An argument for wire-drag survey of Alaskan waters, suitable steam- 


ships for United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, charting Alaskan 
watercourses, establishment of aids to navigation, and creation of 
office of supervising inspector for Puget Sound and Alaska.) 

SEATTLE, WASH., 192}. 
To Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: Actuated by the urgency of the case, we, the under- 
. the steamship companies engaged in Alaskan trade, 
here respectfully present for Sy careful reading some brief and 
pertinent facts relating to the need for aids to navigation on the coast 
of Alaska: and the proper survey of its dangerous channels. We ask 
that you give this communication that attention which we feel the 
de See of the subject demands. 

t is not our intention to E into detail at this time, for the annual 
report of the Secretary of Commerce, a thoughtful document rape: 
the situation in full, has but recently been published and no doub 
read by Members of Congress generally. We Indorse that report for its 

lain, straightforward stutement of facts, and we desire to emphasize 

ie need of certain work being carried out in the resurvey of Alaskan 
waters and the establishment of aids to navigation. from the viewpoint 
of those engaged in operating steamships along: that coast. 

Alaska has a rugged, rocky coast line of some 26,000 miles, or rela- 
tively a greater length of const line than the United States.proper. Its 
annual commerce Rus reached n total of $70,000,000 in one calendar 
year and will steadily increase from now on, with the prospect of a 
much greater activity in steamstip operations. This is due to the 
. — plan of the United States Government to build a 1.000 mile 
railroad and to develop coal, copper, and other heavy tonnage. It 
appears to us that now is the time to abide by the emen of the 
Government officials in charge of the Department of Commerce and 

ss such ä as may be recommended by that department. 
t should be thoughtfully considered in this connection that the U. S. S. 
Tahoma, of the Revenue Service, and the Armeria, of the Lighthouse 
Board, were wrecked on the uulighted shores and upon unknown rocks 
in Alaska, and the total valuation of the Government vessels and pro 
erty lost in those two catastrophes would represent a figure that would 
. much toward the proper charting of those dangerous 
channels, 


Tost Lo — or named by the unfortunate vessels that have found“ 


correct list of W loss of life, and value of hulis and cargoes tak- 
ing place in Alaska is im ible to obtain, but from the list of the 
larger vessels and those of which oficial record is at band the grand 
total in vessels lost is 85, representing a valuation of nearly $7,000,000. 

There is nothing new about this statement. It has been published 
in the press of the country and has even found its way into the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The total loss of life is not known, but it is very 
great, some of the ships that have gone to the bottom haying lost 
nearly all on board, while hist records that several, with their en- 
tire list of 88 and crew, have never been heard from, and their 
fate can only be conjectured. 

It is n that those who go down to the sea in ships must be 
ready at all times to manfully face the perils of the deep, the perils 
a largely due to action of the elements. 
ing to operate r lar steamship service to and from Alaska must at 
all times meet additional contingencies and face unknown danger due 
to the devious watercourses, rocky formation of the shore line and sea 


Those who are endeavor- 


floor, the a ce of beacons an 8 to navigation, and the ever- 
present danger of striking n uncle rock. 
This caused the wreck of State of California, with its awful toll 


of human lives. That steamship, 
an uncharted rock where the chart 
ye: the State of California had made 16 trips in and out of that same 


13, 1912, the steamship Mariposa. chart 
Baker in Sumner Straits, Just west of where the chart 
fathoms (666 feet). On January 14, 1909, the 
an uncharted rock in Tongass Narrows, just north of Ketchikan. 
charts showed the soundings where she struck at 30 fathoms (180 feet). 
In the case of the Ohio and Mariposa, these vessels were saved and 
later repaired. ention is made of these three cases to show how 
steams 


camps are located 
hout the southern and 
de routes. 
thriving fishing city of Ketchikan, in the southeast portion of the ter- 
ritory, in a t are; to the extreme end of the Aleutian Islands, and 
takos in such well-known places as Wrangell, Petersburg, Metlakahtla, 
Juneau, Dougias, Treadwell, Haines Port Seward, U. S. A.), Skagway, 
Sitka. Yakutat, Cordova, Latouche, Valdez (Fort Liseum, U. 8. AN 
Ellamar, Seward, Portage Bay, and all the salmon canneries and 
other points where industries. flourish. 


ships o 


rating, while not anticipating trouble, it is — . that un- 
less so 


tions tħat the 
ters which should be left to the department; but 


First. 


A Zox a oran. survey aud search of the 
sages’ o as ‘or the purpose of locating. pinna: 


channel: 
cle rocks. 
be accomplished 
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Second. For suitable steamships and other vessels to be used in such 
work by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
2 For the proper charting and surveying of the watercourses of 
ska. 


Fourth. Such lighthouse establishments and other aids to navigation 

as DAE De recommended by the department from time to time: 
Fifth. The creation of the office of supervising inspector for Puget 
Sound and Alaska, headquarters Seattle, to take care of this immense 
additional assistant inspectors for the Seattle office of 


coast line; — 
the Steamboat nspection Service. 


You have already been informed in detail that the steamships now 
used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey are entirely inadequate for such 
service. These v are such that if they were being by any 
privately operated company in regular commercial traffic their owners 
would be most severely criticized. The cost of conducting the wire-dra; 


survey and the cost of proper vessels for the survey would represen 


but a very small sum when compared with the tremendous valuation of 
the steamships operating in those waters, to say nothing of the more 
humanitarian view of the case in considering the protection of the 
thousands of people whose lives are imperiled by traveling through 
those passages. 

Alaska is America's last frontier. Alaska is a land of great indus- 
trial promise, At the present time its development seems to be assured 
by l lation which: makes for the opening of its great interior mineral 
storehouses, but it should. be remembered that all that Interior develop- 
ment must for ali time depend upon the successful operation of the 
steamships connecting that Territory with the United States proper 
and it is in behalf of all of the present companies operating an of 
those who may later join in that important traffic that this appeal is: 
addressed to each of you. gepemen, representing in Congress the great 

c 


States of this Union; each one of which bas m grea aided and 
encouraged in its development by: the cooperntion at all es of itm 
representatives. We now petition you, in behalf of a t Territory 
of the United States, feeling sure that when these facts are brought 


to your personal attention von will refer to the detailed reports cov- 


ering the subject and grant to that frontier country the protectiom 
growing commerce justifies. 
Yours, very truly, 


J. C. FORD; 
President Pacific. Coast Steamship 

R. W. Baxter, 
Vice President oan Steamship 


3 NDER, 
President Pacific TE Navigation 


co, 
Co. 
Co. 


. KALISH, 
Vice President Humbollt Steamship Co. 
II. C. BRADFORD, 


Vice President Northland Steamship Co. 
JOSHUA GREEN, 
President Puget Sound Navigation Co. 
; W. L. GAZZAN, 
President Puget Sound Steamboat Owners Association, 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts; 

On January 2, 1915: 

S. 6227. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Nor- 
folk-Berkley Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, to construct a 
bridge across. the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in 
Virginia; and 

S. 6687. An act to authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Ohio River a 
short distance above the mouth of the Little Scioto: River, be- 
tween Scioto County, Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near. 
Sciotoville, Ohio. 

INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS, 


The, PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2824) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the ad- 
judication and payment of claims arising from Indian depreda- 
tions, approved March 3, 1891, which was, on page 2, line 4, 
to strike out “claimant” and insert “ claim.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPOSITS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6106) validating locations of deposits of phosphate rock here- 
tofore made in good faith under tlie placer-mining laws of the 
United States, which were, on page 1, line 5. after “United 
States,“ to insert and upon which assessment work has been 
annually performed; on page 1, line 7, to strike ont “such loca- 
tions” and insert “patents whether heretofore or hereafter 
issued. thereon”; on page 1, line T, after “ title,” to insert “to”; 
on page 1, line 8, to strike ott “to” where it first occurs and 
insert “of”; and on page 1, line 8, to strike out all after 
“ deposits” down to and including“ patented,” in line 9. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 

PANAMA-PACIFIO: EXPOSITION COINS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6039) for the coinage of certain gold and silver coins in com- 
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memoration of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and 
for other purposes, which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“two” and insert “three”; on page 2, line 14, to strike out 
the comma and insert a period; on page 2, line 14, after “ him,” 
to insert “the coinage shall be executed as soon as may be 
and”; on page 2, in lines 15 and 16, to strike out “ December 
1, 1914,” and insert “ the day of the opening of the exposition ”; 
and on page 4, line 23, after “designs,” to insert “: Provided, 
That the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. shall 
reimburse the Treasury Department for the amount thus ex- 
pended.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LOAN OF BELL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Secretary of the Na 
to loan the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton to the boro 
of Princeton, N. J., which were, on line 4, to strike out “loan” 
and insert “ present,” and to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to pre- 
sent the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton to the borough of 
Princeton, N. J.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

II. R. 11318. An act authorizing the sale of lands in Lyman 
County, S. Dak.; and 

H. R. 16788. An act to provide for the payment of certain 
moneys to school districts in Oklahoma. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 17168. An act to authorize the North Alabama Trac- 
tion Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near De- 
catur, Ala.; and 

H. R. 19424. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, Mo, 

H. R. 17804. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
promote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads 
by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee ou Interstate 
Commerce, 

II. R. 17971. An act for securing the uniform grading of 
grain, preventing deception in transactions in grain, and regu- 
lating traffic therein, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

II. R. 18172. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind., was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

SHIPMENT OF NAVAL STORES ABROAD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate Senate resolution 512, coming over from a former date. 
It will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 512, submitted by Mr. 
Hardwick on the 4th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President is respectfull uested, if not In- 
com An with the publie interest, 8 t onthe Senate coples 
of all communications transmitted to or received from the Government 
of Great Britain touching the recent order of said Government declar- 
ing naval stores, turpentine, rosin, and resinous products absolute 
contraband of war; and the previous order of said Government declar- 
ing that the products above enumerated were not contraband of war. 

Also copies of any other communications transmitted to or received 
from any foreign Government in reference to the classification of 
nave stores, turpentine, rosin, and resinous products as contraband 
of war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In connection with the adoption of 
the resolution, I would be glad to have read a telegram which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read it 
unless there is objection. The Chair hears none, 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

SAVANNAH, GA., January 4, 1915. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

We have booked considerable rosin for Genoa, Italy, and Gottenberg, 

Sweden, prior to allies placing rosin on contraband list, and seems to 
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us if goods are shipped to neutral 83 domiciled Italy and 
Sweden, with 1 certificate to effect Italy and Swedish con- 
sumption, belligerent nations would not have right to seize or seri- 
ously detain, Would appreciate your investigation and telegraphic 
reply at earllest possible moment. 

STRACHAN SHIPPING Co. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the resolution 
ought to be so enlarged as to include any correspondence be- 
tween our State Department and belligerent nations of Europe 
relative to all shipments affected by the war. If the Senate is 
to have information, it ought to be in a comprehensive form so 
as to bring up to date all the correspondence which is only 
heard of now through the newspapers. I should like to offer 
an amendment 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will support with very great pleasure 
a proposition of that kind; but this stands in a class by itself, 
for reasons which I will be glad to explain to the Senate. I 
hope the Senator from Nebraska will not complicate this propo- 
sition by insisting on a broader resolution. I will support a 
resolution of that sort if the Senator will prepare and introduce 
a proper one. If the Senator will permit me, I will state some 
reasons why this resolution stands on rather a different footing 
from the proposition he suggests, 

In November of last year, Mr. President, the British Govern- 
ment issued an order or statement declaring that naval stores, 
rosin, turpentine, and resinous products, were absolute non- 
contraband of war. Based on that declaration, business of that 
kind moved ahead very freely from the southern part of this 
country, where most of this business originates. 

Some time in December, five or six weeks after the first 
order was issued, the British Government issued another order 
in which it declared that these very identical products were 
absolute contraband of war. Of course that very seriously af- 
fected some shipments that were in process of transit when the 
order was issued, when the status of this product, according to 
the second British contention, was cha 8 

Mr. President, the contention on which the British Govern- 
ment based its final action was this: Years ago naval stores 
used to be generally considered by all nations as contraband of 
war, As ships were then built all naval stores were used in 
some way in shipbuilding and, of course, for the construction 
of warships. Since the change in naval warfare, calling for 
a different class and kind of vessels, naval stores were not 
thought by most nations of the world to be contraband of war 
until the present war had progressed for some time. Now, how- 
ever, the British Government, as I understand, contends that 
certain explosives of the newer kind have rosin wrapped around 
them so that when they are thrown into trenches filled with 
water they will not be put out but will explode more certainly, 
and, also, that the turpentine is put in them to affect the smoke 
in some way—that it makes the smoke denser. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. President, in view of the change in the 
position of the British Government itself in regard to the ship- 
ping and transportation of naval stores, these articles occupy 
a different status even in their eyes from what they might had 
not this sudden change in Classification occurred. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is liable to inflict a 
very great hardship on that portion of our country which has 
suffered most from the European war. For every cent per 
pound reduction in the price of our cotton, which reduction, in 
part at least, can be attributed to this war, the South stands to 
lose eighty or eighty-five million dollars on this year’s cotton 
crop. So you can see that the loss is heavy on the very section 
of the country where we are already suffering heaviest from the 
war, This conduct of the British Government as to naval stores 
seems to put a great additional burden on that section of the 
country and on one of our great products, of an annual value of 
about $35,000,000, of which about $19,000,000 are produced in 
Florida and $9,000,000 in Georgia. 

This product is susceptible of two uses, even if the British 
contention as to its war uses is sound. It is not essentially and 
necessarily and solely an article of war; it has many peaceful 
uses and purposes; it may be used for many purposes totally 
disconnected—indeed, most of the purposes for which it is used 
are totally disconnected—with warfare of any kind, shape, or 
form. 

It does seem, sir, to us that the Government of this country 
ought to require, if it is possible to require it—and we hope the 
British Government will readily concede it—that at least the 
same status be granted to naval stores which have already been 
granted us, we understand, in an informal way at least, as to 
copper. Where naval stores are consigned to neutral countries, 
to given consignees, and there is no reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that their ultimate destination is one of the belligerent 
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powers or that their ultimate use is for the purposes of war, we 
say that under no view of the law of nations ought such ship- 
ments to be interfered with. 

Therefore we ask, Mr. President, that this resolution be 
adopted, so that the Executive may disclose to the Senate such 
negotiations and representations as have been had or made, if 
any, with or to the British Government on the subject, and so 
that our State Department and the President may go to the 
British Government with the representation that this is a mat- 
ter of such vital importance to a great portion of our people 
that the American Congress is interested in knowing whether 
or not the law of nations is being carried out on this question 
and whether the rights of our people as to this most important 
product are being protected. 

Of course, I fully realize that my friend the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] can move to amend the resolution 
if he wants to, and, so far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
support and urge the passage of a general resolution of this 
kind, as suggested by him; but I do not think there is any ob- 
jection to this resolution in this specific case, and I am afraid 
there might be in the other and more general form. So, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will pardon me, if he had just as soon 
do it, I had rather he would introduce his proposition sepa- 
rately and let us vote on this resolution, which is in reference 
to a policy which seems to impose a particular hardship upon a 
great interest of our country, without involving the matter in 
other questions which might be raised on the broader and 
general line suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, unquestionably there ought 
to be no objection to the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], but I think it is equally true that 
there can be no reasonable objection to making public in a 
single document the whole correspondence between the United 
States and all belligerents in the present war relating to all 
contraband and conditional contraband articles. 

Mr. President, this is not a secret matter; it is not one for 
which there is any legitimate reason for preserving secrecy. 
The State Department has from time to time given out, as I 
understand, most of the declarations which have been made. 
They have been published widespread in many newspapers, but 
there is a certain feeling of unreliability in such publications, 
and I think there ought to be officially laid before the Senate 
and before the country all the correspondence between the 
United States and all belligerents showing each one of the vari- 
ous steps by which certain articles were first declared contra- 
band, then certain articles were added to the list, then under 
which certain other articles were declared conditional contra- 
band, and then also those same articles made absolute contra- 


band. 


The Senator from Georgia is undoubtedly correct so far as 
his special interest is concerned. The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars] showed here the other day that copper had been 
treated very much in the same way. I am not advised as to 
other large interests that are involved, but unquestionably many 
articles of American commerce have been materially affected. 
It may be a matter of considerable consequence some time for 
the Congress to know exactly what treatment has been pro- 
posed, and certainly no harm can come from wide publicity. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska has not yet offered a formal amendment to this reso- 
lution. Before he reaches that stage, I wish to join my col- 
league [Mr. Harpwick] in appealing to him not to add it to the 
pending resolution. We have in this resolution a concrete 
proposition, applicable to a commodity in which the State which 
my colleague and I represent and two or three adjoining States 
are greatly interested. We have an investigation going on 
with reference to it. We believe that we are in a position to 
bring substantial results if we are allowed to go on at once 
with this matter. We would regret exceedingly to see it com- 
plicated with the general subject. è 

If the Senator from Nebraska desires the general subject in- 
vestigated, if he desires information generally with reference to 
other commodities, it would be very easy for him to introduce 
a resolution upon the subject and submit it to the Senate. I 
take it for granted that there will be no objection to such a reso- 
lution. Still we have our resolution in a position where we 
feel it at least will not be if it be broadened to embrace other 
subjects. We think we will probably obtain a speedy report 
upon our resolution, and that we are helping the situation by 
what we are doing. a 


We are not engaged simply in an idle presentation of a reso- 
lution for information. The telegram which I send to the Secre- 
tary’s desk, and which was read, is from one of the largest 
shipping houses in Savannah, Ga., and Savannah, Ga., is the 
largest shipping port of rosin and turpentine in the United 
States; indeed, much the largest, although I believe the State of 
Florida produces more turpentine and rosin. 

Mr. BRYAN. And it also exports more, although that is not 
material. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] says that Florida exports more than Savannah. He 
may be right, although I think he is wrong; in fact, I am very 
confident he is wrong, for I have seen but recently the figures 
covering the exports from Fernandina, Fla., which is the chief 
place of export of Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia is 
making so many mistakes that I can hardly correct them all at 
once. The State of Florida produces 56 per cent of the naval 
stores within its own confines, and Jacksonville, Fernandina, 
Pensacola, and Tampa are the export cities of naval stores. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Fernandina, Fla., exports more than 
any other seaport of Florida, and Savannah, Ga., exports more 
than does Fernandina. If you take all of the ports of Florida 
they export more than Savannah, but Savannah, as I have said, 
is the largest export city for these goods in the United States. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is to say, that as between Fernandina, 
a town of about 4,000 people, and Savannah, a town of about 
TROO: Savannah exports more than does Fernandina. I agree 

o that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And Fernandina exports more than 
does any other port of Florida. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Presiđent, will the Senator from 
Georgia permit me to ask a question of the Senator from Ne- 
braska which may perhaps clarify this question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska 
if he has in mind other articles tbat have been declared contra- 
band, or does he desire simply to get information concerning 
the halting of our exports abroad? The Senator will observe 
that I put into the Recor yesterday a communication from a 
manufacturing concern in my State complaining bitterly of the 
disturbance of their business because of the action largely of 
the British Government; but the articles in which that con- 
cern is interested are not articles that are contraband. Has 
the Senator in mind other articles that haye been declared 
contraband? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In reply to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire I will say that it was not my purpose to so broaden the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Georgia as to bring it 
into the realm of controversial subjects. I think that the in- 
quiry suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire might 
be desirable, but I do not propose to go into it, because it might 
raise other questions. I will at this moment read the substitute 
which I intend to propose to the resolution of the Senator from 
Georgia, and I want to say that it includes necessarily all that 
he seeks. It would simply result in laying before the Senate 
as a complete whole the record of the correspondence between 
this country and other countries which has been handed out 
piecemeal through the newspapers and which would only re- 
main piecemeal in case his resolution is adopted. My sub- 
stitute 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, my thought was that if the information the Senator from 
Nebraska desires is along the line that my correspondents 
would like concerning articles that have not been declared con- 
traband, my judgment would be that we might well pass the 
resolution now submitted and then adopt a separate resolution 
covering the other questions, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that would be—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. v 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am altogether sympathetic with 
both of these propositions. I shall support the resolution of the 
Senator from Georgia, and I am ready to support a resolution 
to accomplish what the Senator from Nebraska desires; but I 
think that, under the circumstances, it is hardly kind to com- 
plicate the action which the Senator from Georgia desires by 
a general enlargement of the resolution. 

The constituents of the Senator from Georgia are evidently 
in a good deal of distress because of the interference with their 
trade. They want relief to which the correspondence called for 
would be material, and, if there were no other reason, the de- 
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lay which would ensue upon enlarging this resolution would 
be a substantial reason for not amending it. It is a pretty 
large field that the Senator from Nebraska is entering upon, 
and it would be quite likely to take a long time to obtain all 
the information he desires. Now, let us pass the resolution of 
the Senator from Georgia, so that he may obtain the informa- 
tion he wishes in the limited field in which he is specially in- 
terested, and then let us: pass another resolution covering what. 
the Senator from Nebraska wishes. I think that such a reso- 
lution ought to be pretty fully considered and made broad 
enough to cover the whole field. 

I had in mind one subject which I think ought to be eovered, 
and, if the Senator will permit me, by way of suggestion I will 
send to the desk and ask to have read a Treasury order Which 
I think bears upon the subject and ought to be included in the 
seope of the inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
unless there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
October 28, 1914- 
To collectors and other officers: of customs: i 

Until further directed you will refrain from making public or giving 

out to any other than duly authorized officers ef the Government in- 


formation regarding any and all outward $ and the destination 
thereof until 30 after the date of the arance of the vessel or 
vessels carrying such cargoes. 
WX. P. MALBURN, 
Assistant 2 


Mr. ROOT. Now, Mr. President, I think we ought to know 
why any such order as that was made and what facts or com- 
munications led to it, for upon its face it appears to stamp 
upon all the honest export business of this country a suspicion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the date of that order. | 


Mr. ROOT: October 28, 1914. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not under- 
take to keep up with the interruptions: The Senator from 
Nebraska will be the judge of when he will yield and te whom. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, at a time when, under the ad- 
mitted law of nations, when under the law as it is agreed upon 
by both the United States and Great Britain, Great Britain was 
justified in stepping and searching vessels for contraband, this 
Treasury order imposes secrecy upon the cargoes of vessels sail- 
ing from our ports, necessarily creating a suspicion, necessarily 
invelving the honest cargoes in the same interference, delay, in- 
eonvenience, and injury which will be visited upon clandestine 
attempts to introduce contraband. Let us know why that was 
done, and let us have a resolution, not interfering with the 
resolution of the Senator from Georgia for the purpose, but 
adopting that, and then let us have a resolution that will cover 
this whole ground and find out why all honest American eom- 
merce has been blackened by a Treasury order which creates 
suspicion regarding it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have an impression that 
that policy as represented by the Treasury order has been 
changed sometime back, but whether it has or net, and whether 
there ought to be an inquiry into it, if would be a contreversial 
matter involving national policy. The amendment whieh I 
propose to offer as a substitute involves nothing of that kind 
It simply sufficiently broadens the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Georgia to include all the correspondence, instead 
of parts of it, relating to contraband and conditional contra- 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will say that my attention was 
ealed to this subject by listening to the very admirable, 
temperate, and scholarly presentation of the law of contraband 
by the Senater from Montana [Mr. Warsa} a few days ago. 
It recalled to my mind having seen something in the newspapers 
about secrecy of shipments. I sent to the Library and could 
not find anything about it, and then I sent to the Treasury De- 
partment, calling for all the Treasury orders which had been 
made within the last half dozen menths, and this came down; 
but no modification or repeal of it came from the Treasury 
Department, so I think it must be still in force. Unless there 
Is some reason which ean be given, and whieh ought to be 
given, If it exists, it certainly ought not to be in force. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have no purpose to an- 
tagonize that suggestion. I only gave fit as my impression, 
that the present attitude of the department was not as rep- 
resented by that order. The resolution which I offer is a 
simple enlargement of the scope of the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, and I offer it as a substitute. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, the Senator has been very 
generous in yielding. Will he yield once more? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 


edge there are many cases of that kind. 
time to get up all of that. To get up the information requested 


Mr. HARDWICK. If the case that we present is one where 
there is a peculiar hardship involved, om aceount of the changes 
of orders, and where expedition is necessary in whatever is 
done in order to secure the best results, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would not wish to delay us in this particular matter, 
when he can get the same general result he seeks by presenting 
his: resotution disconnected from this, would he? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no idea that it will eause any delay. 
The communications in question are brief and specific. They 
consist of documents issued by the belligerents of Europe nam- 
ing certain articles as contraband and certain articles as con- 
ditional contraband. Later on supplemental documents of the 
same sort were issued, and there may have been, and probably 
has been, certain correspondence by the United States en the 
subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just once 


more, not only that but the substitute calls for certain informa- 


tion relating to the detention of ships. Now, to my certain knowl- 
It would take a long 


by the Senator from Nebraska will very much delay, and there- 
fore very much affect, the usefulness of the proposition we sub- 
mit. I hope, therefore, the Senator will disconnect his proposi- 


tion from ours, If he can. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I have not any intention—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that, and that is the reason why I 
am pressing my suggestion to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. T have no intention ef changing the para- 


graph of the Senator's resolution relating to the detention of 
| ships. I would neither enlarge it nor expand it in any way. My 


substitute reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested, If not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate copies of all 
of the various communications transmitted to or received from the 


| Government of Great Britain and other belligerents in the present war 
| touching the orders of said Governments declaring contraband 
conditional contraband of war various articles of commerce, also copies 
} of any communications transmitted to 
| Government relating to the detention of ships under American — chon 

nous 


and 
or received from any foreign 


ing cargoes of 
products; 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
just a word in this conneetion? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know quite a good deal regarding the 
matter of naval stores, and I corroborate what the Senator 
from Georgia has said with reference to the situation in con- 
neetion with that industry, namely, that some time back 
the British ambassador informed our State Department that 
nu val stores would not be regarded as contraband of war. and 
matters proeeeded in that direction until it was acquiesced in 
on all sides that naval stores might accompany cargoes of 
cotton. 

There seems to have been some misunderstanding about the 
nature of this produet, by reason of its name. It consists of 
rosin, which is solid, shipped in barrels, and spirits of turpen- 
tine, which is liquid. shipped likewise in barreis: They ean go 
in the holds of vessels carrying cotton cargoes, as ballast, and 
accommodate both the shipper and the shipowner, and the mar- 
kets likewise, because the cotton is going to the same markets 
in which the naval stores are wanted. The rosin. which is 
solid, is used largely in the manufacture of soap, while the liq- 
uid turpentine is used not only for medicinal purposes but in 
paints and varnish, and the like. 

It was with that understanding that those engaged in the in- 
dustry—and, as has been stated by my colleague, Florida is very 
largely concerned, because the product there amounts annually 
to ever $20,000,000—proceeded to find markets and to respond to 
that demand, and arranged for shipment, and did ship cargoes of 
naval stores. Some of those vessels have not yet arrived on the 
other side. There is a question as to what will happen when 
they do arrive, since the declaration has now come down that 
they will be regarded as absolute contraband. So it is impor- 
tant that this information shall be obtained as early as possible, 
not only because of the condition in which the industry is left 
but by reason of the fact that there are cargoes proceeding 
across the ocean, and we wish to know something about the fate 
of those vessels and those shipments. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as to the cargoes en route to the 
foreign port or market, I saw it stated in the press a day or 
two since that the ambassador from Great Britain had given 
out a statement that his Government had instructed him to say 
to our State Department that the order making naval stores 
absolute contraband would not apply to cargoes on the way at 
the time the order was made. 


neval stores, turpentine, rosin, and 


4 ; ; 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I saw a statement of that kind, but I have 
not been officially informed in any way that that has been ulti- 
mately decided upon. I hope it is practically concluded, and 
that that will follow. There is also an effort being made, while 
leaving the spirits as contraband, to exempt rosin as contra- 
band. We have some favorable indications in that regard. 

What I wish to impress upon the Senator from Nebraska, 
however, is that this situation is in such shape that it will be 
very prejudicial to delay the pending resolution or to delay 
furnishing the information desired in connection with it. I 
have no doubt it can be readily furnished, because there will be 
no complications about it. They will simply turn to this one 
question and furnish that information yery easily and very 
quickly; whereas to comply with the resolution which the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska offers would involve all of these questions 
of contraband or conditional contraband cargoes, correspondence 
in connection with them, the detention of ships and all that sort 
of thing, which would take weeks and weeks to get up, I have 
no doubt. 

Therefore I join the Senators from Georgia in asking the 
Senator from Nebraska if he will not offer his resolution as a 
separate matter and leave this to pass as it is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no reason why we should not 
take that course, except that the Senators who have made the 
request feel that these particular articles are of supreme im- 
portance because their communities are interested; but there 
are other communities in the United States interested in other 
articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
present it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no reason why we should not 
have this information presented to the Senate in one volume 
and at the same time. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator allow me to make a sugges- 
tion? The resolution presented by the junior Senator from 
Georgia calls for information respecting certain things relating 
to the shipment of naval stores only. The resolution requests 
the President to furnish the information if compatible with the 
public interest. It might be that nothing has occurred with 
respect to naval stores that would make the President consider 
it not compatible with the public interest to supply the infor- 
mation. On the other hand, if you widen the field so as to in- 
clude a variety of subjects and put it all in one resolution, it 
might be that the President would answer that he could not re- 
spond to the resolution without disclosing matters that he 
thought it incompatible with the public interest to disclose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that there is no amendment pending. 
If he has prepared a substitute for the resolution, if he will be 
good enough to send it to the desk it will be stated to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer the substitute which I send to the 
desk, 

The Secretary. The Senator from Nebraska offers, as a sub- 
stitute, the following: 

Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested, in so far as 
not incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate 
copies of all of the various communications transmitted to or received 
from the Government of Great Britain and other belligerents in the 

resent war touching the orders of said Governments declaring contra- 

nd and conditional contraband of war various articles of commerce. 

copies of any other communications transmitted to or received 

from any foreign Government in reference to the classification of arti- 
cles as contraband and conditional contraband of war. 

Also copies of any communications transmitted to or received from 
any fo Government relating to the detention of soip under Ameri- 
can registry carrying cargoes of naval stores, turpentine, rosin, and 
resinous products and other contraband and conditional contraband of 
war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the substitute offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in deference to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Missouri, he will observe 
that I have inserted in the substitute offered by me the words 
“in so far,“ so that it reads: : 

In so far as not incompatible with the public interest— 


Leaving to the President the privilege of omitting anything 
he may deem incompatible with the public interest. 

Mr. President, I think enough has been said, and I offer 
that as a substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we do not desire to 
continue the discussion, but we do wish to say that we hope 
the Senate will vote down. the substitute and let it come up as 
an original proposition. It can be presented to-morrow and 
ean be acted on the next day as an original proposition. We 
feel that it does handicap us in what we are trying to do with 
our special nayal-stores resolution. 


It would take only 24 hours to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the substitute. i 
The substitute was rejected. ‘ 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the original resolution. ' 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed, 
The Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the Senate proceed to consider 
Order of Business No. 742. i 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to have the bill identified in 
some way. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania desires to know what bill it is which the Senator from 
North Carolina asks unanimous consent to consider. The 
Secretary will please state the title of the bill. i 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1915 and prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. ’ 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to thank the Senator 
from California [Mr. Worxs] for his kindness in giving way to 
me to speak briefly on this amendment at this moment. I also 
appreciate the kindness of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] in being good enough to allow the bill to go over 
yesterday in order that I might speak this morning upon the 
amendment proposed by, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 
I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

This amendment, which is purely formal, proposes to strike 
out the clause supplying the deficiency in the appropriations 
for the War Department caused by the leasing of transports 
to take troops to Vera Cruz. It is an honest debt, honestly 
incurred and must of course be paid; but I think, Mr. President, 
it is not amiss at this time and in this connection to review 
briefly the circumstances which have led to the necessity for 
this appropriation, and which will lead to the necessity of other 
appropriations to cover other deficiencies arising from the same 
source, : 

I wish, in as compact a manner as possible, to call attention 
to the events in Mexico which have led to these appropriations 
and to the condition of affairs in Mexico at the present moment, 

The great war in Europe has obscured that question, as it 
did many others, in people’s minds. The Mexican situation has 
been largely pushed aside and forgotten. Although one of the 
most important transactions in which this country has been 
engaged in the last two or three years, it seemed so unimportant 
to the President that he did not even allude to it in his annual 
message. But, Mr. President, although in comparison with 
what we are witnessing in Europe it may not be serious, I think 
that in itself it is extremely serious, and especially so to the 
United States, whose territory adjoins that of Mexico. 

If I may go back for a moment, so that we may get simply 
the order of events, I would remind the Senate that in the 
autumn of 1910 the Madero revolution, directed against the long- 
established government of President Diaz, began. President 
Diaz left Mexico City on May 25, 1911, and Francesco Madero, 
the leader of the successful revolution, arrived there on June 
7 of the same year. He took the oath of office as President 
November 6, 1911. 

When the revolution broke out, as everyone will recall, Presi- 
dent Taft sent an army of 20,000 men to the border to maintain 
peace in that region. After Madero had taken the oath as 
President and become President de facto of Mexico, the dis- 
turbances still continuing, President Taft issued a proclamation 
of neutrality March 2, 1912. 

On March 14, 1912, Congress passed a resolution giving the 
President power, when he found that in an American country 
conditions of domestic violence existed which were promoted by 
the use of arms or munitions of war procured in the United 
States, to forbid the export of such arms or munitions of war, 
and on the same day President Taft exercised this power and 
laid an embargo on the export of arms to Mexico. 

Mr. President, at the time it seemed to me that the action 
of Congress was reasonable. I made no opposition to it. I think 
it was generally agreed to on both sides. But subsequent events 
in Mexico convinced me of the unwisdom of giving such an 
authority to the President. The Constitution reserves to Con- 
gress the sole right to declare war. To put in the hands of the 
Executive the opportunity to alter at will neutrality laws which 
have been in existence more than a hundred years is going far 
toward impairing the authority of Congress in the great func- 
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tion of declaring war or maintaining peace. We can see how it 
operated in this case. President Taft imposed an embargo on 
the export of munitions of war and arms, and it was a direct 
aid to the-Madero government, which was then facing an insur- 
rection. Then President Wilson, at a later period, lifted the 
embargo, and that was a direct aid to the insurgents who were 
opposing the government of Gen. Huerta. 

I think this is a power which should not be in the hands of 
any one man, and I think, moreover, that it is a mistake to 
subject the Chief Executive to the pressure which the existence 
of that power in his hands necessarily causes—pressure from 
one side or the other and from all sorts of influences, which may 
be sinister or the reverse. The alteration of the neutrality 
laws is a grave duty which ought to remain in the hands of 
Congress, which has the sole authority to declare war. 

But Congress gave the President that authority, and Presi- 
dent Taft, as I have said, laid the embargo on the export of 
arms. The Madero Government was recognized by President 
Taft. On January 23, 1913, a little less than a year later, Felix 
Diaz headed a revolution against the Madero Goyernment in 
Mexico City and attacked the palace. Gen. Huerta, who was 
in command of the Madero forces, went over to Diaz and the 
Madero Government was overthrown. Madero and the vice 
president, Suarez, were arrested by Huerta February 18 and 
were forced to resign. On February 20 Lascurain was sworn 
in as Provisional President, and about forty-eight hours later 
Madero and Suarez were killed. The manner of their death has 
never been made perfectly clear, but that they were unlawfully 
killed is, I think, beyond doubt. 

Gen. Huerta then took over the Government, and in accord- 
ance with constitutional forms became Provisional President. 
This was so near the 4th of March that President Taft took 
no action in regard to the Huerta Government, feeling that he 
had not the right to commit his successor on so important a 
point. 

President Wilson came in on the 4th of March, and on the 
26th of that month the revolution headed by Carranza broke 
out in northern Mexico. Nothing, practically, was done in 
regard to Mexican affairs until the following summer, when the 
President sent Mr. Lind as his personal agent to Vera Cruz 
and subsequently delivered a message to Congress upon the 
Mexican situation. The instructions to Mr. Lind involved a 
demand in the nature of an ultimatum upon Gen. Huerta that 
he should abdicate. It is not usual, Mr. President, in entering 
into negotiations, no matter how informal or through a personal 
emissary, no matter how informal the emissary’s position may 
be, to demand of the head of the Government, with whom that 
emissary is to communicate, that he should abdicate. Such a 
demand crudely stated laid us open to a telling retort, and that 
is the reason why the then secretary of foreign affairs in Mex- 
ico was so successful in his reply. Gen. Huerta refused to abdi- 
cate and the correspondence to which I have referred ensued. 

Mr. President, I was not one of those who was disposed to 
find fault with the refusal to recognize Gen. Huerta, although 

there was much to be said in favor of that course. There were 
broad international grounds and sound international grounds 
upon which that refusal could have been based. It was entirely 
possible to say that Gen. Huerta’s government was unable to 
maintain international relations, for over a large area of Mexico 
it exercised no authority. It was possible and proper to say 
that the recognition might entail the validification of the loans 
which the Huerta government was then attempting in Europe, 
and which would have pledged certain revenues of Mexico, and 
thus deprived the United States of the opportunity of securing 
indemnity for injuries to its citizens. 

But those grounds, Mr. President, were not put forward. 
The ground on which recognition of Huerta was refused 
was what was called a moral ground; that he was a 
man of bad character, who had reached the highest position 
in Mexico by treacherous and murderous methods. I think it 
highly probable that such were his methods. That is the way 
supreme power has generally been acquired in Mexico. It has 
been attained by force and accompanied by acts of violence, 
which are repellent to every man who believes in the reign of 
law and in ordered freedom. 

But when we put our refusal of recognition on the personal 
ground that the character of the head of the Mexican Govern- 
ment at that time was unsatisfactory to us, to that extent we in- 
tervened. We had an absolute right on international grounds to 
refuse recognition, but when we say to another nation we object 
to the man who is at the head of your government or at the 
head of the only government you bave got because he is a person 
of obnoxious character, we intervene in the affairs of that 
nation. 


However, the refusal to recognize Gen. Huerta was based 
upon that ground, and while it undoubtedly embarrassed the 
Huerta government it did not overthrow it. He proved himself 
contumacious. The President, who disapproved of his methods, 
as we all disapproved of them, now had added to his feel- 
ings a personal resentment because Gen. Huerta had not obeyed 
the President’s demand for his abdication. The President is a 
man accustomed to obedience, and I can quite understand that 


he should feel a natural resentment at Gen. Huerta’s seeming” 


indifference to his request. 

But, Mr. President, an animosity is not a policy. The policy 
of the United States in regard to Mexico, speaking from the 
international point of view, was to secure as soon as possible 
the pacification of the country, the reestablishment of order, the 
removal of all our many causes of complaint, the security of 
the lives and property of our own citizens and also of the 
citizens or subjects of other nations, because other nations, in 
view of our attitude and of the Monroe Doctrine, declined to in- 
tervene and made no suggestion of intervening themselves, and 
that threw a moral, if not a legal, responsibility upon us. This 
would have been a worthy national policy, but the business of 
driving Huerta from power and putting somebody else in his 
place was not a policy at all. Nevertheless, that was the 
object to which our Government addressed itself. 

Still Huerta continued to hold on. Rumors reached us in 
the spring of 1914 that he had effected a loan through the 
Mexican banks of sixty millions and that a large cargo of arms 
was on its way to him from Germany. 

At that time, while the indications that the Huerta govern- 
ment might be established and held in power for at least a year 
longer were before us, there came what was known as the Tam- 
pico incident. I need not recall it in detail to the Senate. All 
Senators are familiar with what happened. A boat's crew from 
one of our warships, flying the American flag, landed perfectly 
properly for peaceful purposes and were arrested. They were 
taken to the town hall and released. An apology was offered 
by the commander and Admiral Mayo demanded a salute to 
the flag. Our Government tcok the question from the locality 
where it had occurred and carried it to the City of Mexico, thus 
extending its scope and giving it a national character. 

The Huerta government declined to give the salute unless they 
were assured that it would be returned. In those cases which 
have happened in our own history, where a salute has been given 
it sometimes has been returned and sometimes not. It was on 
that precise point we came to blows with the Huerta govern- 
ment. The President appeared before Congress and delivered 
his message, and there was submitted from the White House a 
resolution for Congress to pass which declared that we should 
give the President power to take proper steps against Victoriano 
Huerta, naming him, which shows, as I have said, that the 
whole purpose was the removal of Huerta. 

That resolution was passed by a genial and compliant House, 
but the Senate was unwilling to put the United States in the 
attitude of taking a step, which might very well mean a general 
war with Mexico, by declaring against an individual by name, 
The United States in war with Victoriano Huerta dia not com- 
mend itself to the Senate as a title for our action. So the name 
of Gen. Huerta disappeared from the resolution. This side of the 
Chamber thought that, if we were to take this very serious step, 
it was proper to put it on the broad international ground of pro- 
tection to American citizens, to their rights, to their lives, to their 
property, rather than on the narrow ground of the actions of one. 
man who happened to be at the moment President de facto of 
Mexico. Our proposition of amendment in this sense was yoted 
down. All efforts to get any recognition of the wrongs to Ameri- 
can citizens were voted down. An amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] pledging this Gov- 
ernment against the acquisition of Mexican territory was voted 
down, and the resolution which in fact, though not actually by. 
name, put the United States into war with Victoriano Huerta 
was passed. ’ 

While it was passing our forces had gone to Vera Cruz, where 
there was no American property in danger, where nothing had 
occurred, in order to secure reparation for something that had 
happened at Tampico. The resolution passed to the sound of the 
guns. We lost 19 men killed, and, I think, altogether there were 
120 killed and wounded. Several hundred Mexicans were also 
killed and wounded. 

There apparently was an idea in the President's mind that 
there would be no resistance to our taking Vera Cruz. I said 
in speaking that day, not knowing at the time what information 
the President had received, that we might look for resistance as 
a matter of course at Vera Cruz, and it came even while I was 
speaking. He had been told, I afterwards heard, that there 
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would be no resistance and that we would peacefully take Vera 
Cruz. That is only a sample of the manner in which his agents 
subtracted from the sum of human information when they re-. 
ported to him. But after the bloodshed in the taking of Vera 
Cruz it seemed to the onlooker that the administration were 
very much disturbed. They did not seem to have much stomach 
for the unexpected fight which had arisen, and took shelter 
under the Ningara conference, a conference which never could 
have had any result, because, although the United States and 
Huerta sent representatives to it, the other party in Mexico sent 
none, and were not compelled by our Government to send any. 
However, the conference enabled us to escape further fighting, 
and for that we may be duly grateful. 

Mr. President, the object for which we sent those ships and 
troops to. Vera Cruz was to get reparation for the insult to the 
flag, and the reason for the great celerity demanded in dealing 
with the resolution was to stop the landing of a cargo of arms. 
I do not know what has become of the reparation for the insult 
to the flag; if it has been made, I have never heard of it. My 
own impression is that it has been forgotten. The ship that 
brought the cargo of arms from Germany, which was then sell- 
ing arms to belligerents, was named the Ypiranga. She arrived. 
I think, the day after our occupation of Vera Cruz. We could 
not exclude her by a peaceful blockade; if we had made a gen- 
eral blockade, it would have been an act of war; and we were 
not to be at war. Therefore, the Ypiranga having come there, 
the only way she could land her cargo was by getting permis- 
sion from us as the possessors of the port to do so. That per- 
mission, naturally, we did not give. Admiral Badger—I think 
he was in command at the time—telegraphed to Washington to 
ask if he should give clearance—the vessel was obliged to get 
clearance from us—to the Ypiranga. The clearance was given. 
She went to some American port—Mobile, I think, though I am 
not perfectly certain; but it does not matter—stayed there a 
few days, sailed again, and landed her entire cargo of arms at 
Puerto Mexico, which was in control of the Huerta forces. 
The arms were taken up on the Tehuantepec Railroad to the 
City of Mexico and delivered. So we did not stop the landing 
of that cargo by our expedition to Vera Cruz. We neither got 
reparation to the flag, nor did we stop the delivery of arms to 
Huerta. In its avowed purposes the Vera Cruz adventure was 
not very suecessful. But President Wilson, just about that time, 
took off the embargo on arms. That, of course, was a real help 
to the insurgents, with whom we were more or less involved as 
allies. The insurgents had no port; they could not import arms; 
but they conld bring them over the border when the embargo was 
raised, because at that time we were selling arms to belligerents 
without objection from anybody. The Secretary of War, how- 
ever, with a wisdom and a courage which can not be too highly 
commended, insisted, for niilitary reasons, that no arms should 
be carried across the border. A military order to that effect was 
made. That left Villa and Carranza in an awkward position, 
without a port, and it became of very great importance to the 
administration that they should have a port. 

Then ensued the second Tampico incident. Our ships were 
withdrawn and placed 9 miles away, on the ground that if they 
were there it might cause trouble. My own impression is that they 
would have saved us from trouble. We have freely caused trouble 
and bloodshed at Vera Cruz, but we seemed strangely unwilling 
even to run the risk of trouble at Tampico. So the ships were 
withdrawn. At Tampico there were American citizens in the 
immediate neighborhood to be protected, and also American 
property, especially in the oil fields. The people employed in the 
oil fields after the withdrawal of our ships, alarmed by the ad- 
vance of the insurgents, hurried to Tampica, to find themselves 
without any protection and in danger of a massacre from the 
Huerta troops and the population still in the city. That massacre 
and assault were prevented was due to the action of the com- 
manders of the German and British ships which were lying 
there. Those refugees, to the number of 2,100, as I recall, 1,300 
of whom were Americans and 800 the citizens or subjects of 
other powers, were taken on board the British and German 
cruisers. Our ships were lying 9 miles away. That method of 
saving American lives did not, I think, gratify the feelings of 
the American people. The admiral in command, when he re- 
ceived the order to withdraw, was so astounded by it that he 
declined to act unless the order was repeated; and the order of 
withdrawal was thereupon repeated. Our action at Tampico in 
withdrawing our ships was due to the fact that unless the in- 
surgents secured Tampico they could not get arms, and lifting 
the embargo would have been of no advantage to them. It was, 
therefore, of great importance to the movement against Huerta 
that the insurgents should be able to procure arms and muni- 
tions of war. They took Tampico; and they did it to secure the 
arms. 


Mr. President, having got thus far, although we had failed in 
our alleged objects at Vera Cruz, the interposition at that point 
and our help to the insurgents in securing Tampico were suf- 
ficient to bring about the fall of the Huerta government. The 
object of the President had been accomplished, but the policy of 
the United States had not been advanced one step, 

It seemed impossible to induce anyone connected with the 
administration to consider what was to happen after Huerta 
had been driven from power. When he was driven from power 
it became painfully obvious that no consideration whatever had 
been given to that point. The whole course of the adminis- 
tration was owing to the fact that they absolutely declined from 
the beginning to recognize the character of the Mexican popula- 
tion. It was not our business, however desirable it might be, to 
undertake to give Mexico new land laws or to choose a President 
for her. We had no protectorate over Mexico, and to regulate 
her internal affairs would have been intervening in the af- 
fairs of another country; but it was of the utmost importance 
that in our policy toward that country we should not forget 
of what the population consisted—50 per cent and more pure- 
blood Indians, some of them in a wild state; 30 per cent of 
half-breeds, and perhaps 20 per cent of pure Spanish blood, the 
descendants of the old Spanish conquerors. To suppose, with 
a population like that, with the history of Mexico, which ap- 
parently nobody in the administration took the trouble to read, 
that you could build up a government there, at a moment's 
notice, such as we have, let us say, in the State of Nebraska, 
that with those foundations you could erect an American Gov- 
ernment on American principles, was a dream. When Huerta 
fell from power the result of this refusal to face facts was seen. 

What has been the condition of Mexico since? As every- 
body who has taken the trouble to study Mexican history and 
to inform himself knew, the first thing was that our two allies, 
Villa and Carranza, fell to fighting each other. It required no 
great intelligence to predict that such would have been the case. 
We did not hear so much of Carranza when we were his ally, 
but we can all remember how popular Villa was in certain quar- 
ters. When I ventured to have read into the Recorp a sketch 
of that eminent person’s life it was resented, and a defense, 
said to have been prepared in the State Department, was made 
of Villa's character. It was currently rumored that it was felt 
in the highest quarters that he. must be a good man because he 
neither drank nor smoked. It is not apparent that these prem- 
ises were correct, for I am told by other persons competent to 
know, such as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart], that 
he is guilty of both drinking and smoking; but even assuming 
that he does not indulge in those particular vices, was it not a 
hasty inference that he was therefore a good man in the inter- 
national sense and devoid of murderous tendencies? A mad 
dog neither drinks nor smokes, but it would be rash to conclude 
that he was therefore a safe and pleasant companion. At all 
events, it may be admitted that Villa seems to have been the one 
man in Mexico who has distinct military capacity. 

As I have said, after we got Huerta out Villa and Carranza 
fell to fighting with each other, and look at Mexico to-day. It 
is a chaos of fighting factions, the prey of banditti, with preda- 
tory bands riding through the country. The social organization 
has collapsed, and anarchy is a polite word to apply to the 
condition of things. i 

Mr. President, I fear that it is now too late to adopt any 


_policy whicb would be effective there except a complete mili- 


tary occupation of the country at great cost, which all of us 
wish to avoid, but it is certain that when the Mexican question 
was first presented to us there were but two possible policies. I 
am speaking now of policies and not of personal animosities. 
One policy was to begin by exerting all the power and influence 
we had under international law and under treaties and in ac- 
cordance with the comity of nations to prevent outrages, to 
prevent wrongs, and to try to bring about pacification. This was 
never effectively attempted, but that is the way we should have 
begun, and then, in line with the policy of avoiding war at all 
hazards, we should have refrained from any intervention beyond 
the efforts warranted by international law. 

The other course was to enter Mexico in sufficient force to 
take possession of and pacify the country and try to bring back 
a government there which would have the capacity of ful- 
filling its international obligations and at least establish order. 
To that course the United States was opposed, and quite 
naturally and rightly; but the course we did pursue was neither 
one or the other. It combined with singular dexterity the evils 
of both and the advantages of neither. We did not stay out and 


we did not go in effectively. I should be sorry to shed the blood 
of a single American soldier or sailor for the sake of restoring 
order in Mexico, but nothing, it seems to me, can possibly justify 
shedding the blood of a single American soldier or sailor for the 
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sake of putting one blood-stained Mexican in the place occupied 
by another. We have our reward for what we have done in the 
condition of Mexico to-day. 

There was American property in Mexico to an enormous 
amount. I am told there was a billion dollars of American 
money and capital invested in Mexico—certainly many hun- 
dreds of millions. It is practically all gone. More capital, 
which is nothing but the savings of the American people, has 
been lost in Mexico in the last few years, many times over, 
than has been lost by the unfortunate interferences with our 
foreign trade which have occurred in the last few months. I 
was informed by gentlemen with property interests in Mexico, 
who came here representing many Americans employed and 
large American capital invested, that they were told substan- 
tially at the State Department, “ We are not concerned about 
American property in Mexico; Americans who invest in prop- 
erty in foreign countries must not look to this Government to 
protect them.” ‘That was a new doctrine in international law 
to me, and I think it is a novel one to everybody. I am glad 
to see, Mr. President, that the indifference to American prop- 
erty in Mexico has not extended to American property on the 
high seas. I cling to the old notion that American property on 
the high seas and in foreign countries, when the owners of that 
property live in accordance with the laws of the countries in 
which the property is placed, is entitled to our regard and to 
the active protection of this Government. That protection has 
not been given in Mexico, and, what is far worse, between 150 
and 200 American lives have been lost in Mexico. If there has 
been any redress secured, or even demanded, I do not know it, 
for a vell of secrecy has been drawn over our Mexican proceed- 
ings, and the inquiries of the Senate in regard to it have thus 
far been in vain. 

Americans have been killed there within a short time. I 
understand that 52 people have been killed and wounded by 
Mexican bullets across the line at Naco. It is said that Gen. 
Bliss announced that if there was any more shooting across 
the line he would stop it. There was more shooting, and I 
am sorry to say that he did not stop it. Knowing of him as I 
do, I think that he may have been prevented from stopping it. 
There before us is that dismal record of American lives lost, and 
now, with irresponsible bands roaming over the country, with no 
government, look at the City of Mexico. One of the presidents 
has set up a guillotine there, and has been executing the sup- 
porters of Huerta, reminding one of the scenes of the French 
Revolution, but unfortunately without that which was behind 
the French Revolution, a strong population, with traditions and 
institutions which were certain to reassert their power, as 
they did. Those securities for the future have perished in 
Mexico, and bloodshed goes on unchecked in the capital of 
the country. 

It has gone further than that. These bandits have been 
turned loose and have thrown themselves upon the most help- 
less class—upon the women, upon the priests, and upon the 
nuns. It is a revolting story, unfortunately only too well 
authenticated. Father Tierney, of New York City, one of the 
best known and most distinguished of his order, when he went 
to the State Department to ask for our good offices to prevent 
these outrages upon his coreligionists, has stated publicly that 
it was said to him, in the presence of two friends, that the 
followers of Huerta had committed similar outrages on two 
American women from Iowa. 

What a reply to make! Certainly every dictate of humanity 
would lead us to do what we could to save those unfortunate 
men and women who have been the helpless victims of these 
half-wild Indian soldiers; and the reply is that Huerta's 
troops were guilty of two cases of similar outrages on Ameri- 
can women! What has been done about that? There was 
an affront, indeed. In the reasons for the excursion to Vera 
Cruz it did not appear. 

I shall ask, Mr. President, to print, at the end of my remarks, 
the article of Col. Roosevelt, from which I have taken the state- 
ment of Father Tierney that I have just quoted, and there I 
shall leave the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norais in the chair). In 
the absence of objection, that order will be made. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no intention of doing otherwise than 
vote for this deficisncy and the others that are to follow. The 
Secretary of War has done his duty; but I can not let the mat- 
ter go by, Mr. President, without thus calling attention to what 
has happened in Mexico; without saying that, in my opinion, 
even in the midst of the dreadful disasters to humanity and 
civilization which are now filling Europe and the world, we 
should not forget what has taken place and is now going on in 
Mexico—a situation so bad that when the President of the 
United States delivered his annual message to Congress the best 
way in which he could deal with it was by complete silence, 


The article referred to is as follows: 
{From the New York Times, Sunday, December 6, 1914.] 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN MEXICO. 
(By Theodore Roosevelt.) 
RECITING A LONG LIST or CHARGES, BACKED BY AFFIDAVITS, AGAINST THB 
SOLDIERS OF CARRANZA AND VILLA, MR, ROOSEVELT FLATLY DECLARES 
THAT THE UNITED STATES IS “ PARTIALLY (AND GUILTILY) RESPON- 


SIBLE FOR SOME OF THE WORST ACTS EVER COMMITTED EVEN IN THA 
CIVIL WARS OF MEXICO,” 


An astonishing proof of the readiness of many persons to pay heed 
exclusively to words and not at all to deeds is sup lied by the statement 
of the defenders of this administration that President Wilson has “ kept 
us out of war with Mexico" and has “ avoided interference in Mexico.“ 
These are the words. 

The deeds have been: First, an unbroken course of more or less fur- 
tive 3 the internal affairs of Mexico carried to a pitch which 
imposes on Nation a grave responsibility for the wrongdoing of the 
victorious factions; and, second, the plunging of this country into wha 
was really a futile and inglorious little war with Mexico, a war enter 
into with no adequate object, and abandoned without the achievement 
of any object whatever, adequate or inadequate. 

To say that we did not go to war with Mexico is a mere play upon 
words. A quarter of the wars of history have been entered into and 
carried through without any preliminary declaration of war and often 
without any declaration of war at all. 

The seizure of the leading seaport city of another 8 the engage- 
ment and defeat of the troops of that country, and the retention of the 
torritorg thus occupied for a number of months constitute war, and 
denial that it is war can gay serve to amuse the type of intellect which 
would assert that Germany has not been at war with Belgium because 
Germany never declared war on Belgium. President Wilson’s war only 
resulted in the sacrifice of a score of American lives and a hundred or 
two of the lives of Mexicans; it was entirely purposeless, has served no 

‘ood object, has achieved nothing, and has been abandoned by President 

ilson without obtaining the object because of which it was nominally 
entered into; it can therefore rightly be stigmatized as a peculiarly 
unwise, ignoble, and inefficient war; but it is war nevertheless. 

This has been bad enough. But the general course of the administra- 
tion toward Mexico has been worse and even more productive of wide 
and far-reaching harm. Here again word splitters may, if they desire, 
endeavor to show that the President did not“ interfere ™ in Mexico; but 
if so they would be obliged to make a fine discrimination between inter- 
ference, and officious and mischievous intermeddling. 

Whether it is said that President Wilson interfered in Mexico or 
merely that he meddled in Mexican affairs so as to produce much evil 
and no good and to make us response for the actions of a peculiarly 
lawless, | rant, and bloodthirsty faction is of small importance. The 
distinction is one merely of words. The simple fact is that, thanks to 
President Wilson's action—and at times his inaction has been the most 
effective and vicious form of action—this country has become partially 
(and guiltily) responsible for some of the worst acts ever committed 
even in the civil wars of Mexico. 

hen Mr. Wilson became President of the United States, Huerta was 
President of Mexico. On any theory of noninterference with the affairs 
of our neighbors, or any theory of avoiding war and of refusing to take 
sides with or become responsible for the deeds of blood-stained contend- 
ing factions, It was the clear duty of President Wilson to accept Mr. 
Huerta as being President of Mexico. 

Unless President Wilson was prepared activa to interfere in Mexico 
and to establish some sort of protectorate over it, he had no more busi- 
ness to pass judgment upon the methods of Mr. Huerta's selection— 
which had occurred prior to Mr. Wilson's advent to wer—than 
Mexico would have had to refuse to 12e Mr. Hayes as President on 
the ground that it was not satisfied with his economic -policy and. 
moreover, sympathized with Mr. Tilden’s side of the controversy. An 
if President Wilson made up his mind to interfere in Mexico—for, of 
course, the most trenchant t of interference was refusal to recognize 
the Mexican President—he should have notified foreign . of his 
pro action, in order to prevent, so far as possible, Huerta’s recog- 
nition by them. President Wilson interfered in such feeble fashion as 
to accomplish the maximum of evil to us and to other foreigners and 
the Mexicans and the minimum of good to anybody. He hit; but he 
hit softly. Now, no one should ever hit if it can be avoided, but never 
should anyone “ hit soft.” 

WILSON’S DEFINITE ACT OF INTERFERENCE. 

When President Wilson refused to recognize Huerta he committed a 
definite act of interference of the most pronounced type. At the same 
time he and Mr. Bryan looked on with folded arms and without a 
test of any kind while American citizens were murdered or rob or 
shamefully maltreated in all parts of Mexico by the different sets — 
banditti who masqueraded as soldiers of the different factions. e 
maintained for a long time a friendly intercourse with one set of politi- 
cal adventurers through irregularly 7 diplomatic agents, and 
he adopted an openly offensive attitude toward the chief of another set, 
tts he was then the de facto head of whatever Government Mexico 

By his action in permitting the transmission of arms over the border, 
President Wilson not only actively aided the insurrection but undoubt- 
edly furnished it with the means essential to its triumph, while at the 
same time his active interference prevented Huerta from organizing an 
effective resistance. His defenders allege that he could not properly 
have forbidden the transmission of arms to the revolutionaries across 
the border. The answer is that he did forbid it at intervals. He 
thereby showed that he was taking an active interest in the arming of 
the revolutionaries ; that he permitted it when he chose to do so and 
stopped it intermittently whenever he thought it best to stop it, and 
was therefore entirely responsible for it. 

The nominal rights which the contending factions championed and 
the actual and hideous aronga cono by all of them were in no sense 
our aaar save in so far as erlcans and other foreigners were mal- 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBLE FOR VICTORS’ MISDEEDS. 

We may individually sympathize—as, for instance, I personally do 
with the general purpose of the program for division of the lands 
among the Mexican cultivators, announced by Carranza, Villa, and 
other revolutionary leaders; but this no more justified interference on 
our part than belief in the wisdom of the single tax for the United 
States by some foreign ruler would warrant his interference in the 
internal affairs of the United States. Moreover, nothing in the career 
of Carranza and Villa or in the conduct of the Mexicon popis at pres- 
ent justifies ns in any certainty that this prograni l in any real 
sense be put into effect. 
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However, the interference took place. By the course President Wilson 


ursued toward Huerta and by the course he pursued toward Villa and 
8 he actively interfered in the internal affairs of Mexico. He 
actively sided with factions which ultimately triumphed, and which 
immediately — 455 into other factions which are now no less actively 
engaged in fighting one another. 

Personally I do not think that the administration should have inter- 


fered in this manner. But one thing is certain, when the administra- 
tion did interfere, it was bound to accept the responsibility for 1 
acts. It could not give any ald to the revolutionaries without acce: E 


1 a corresponding share of responsibility for their deeds and m 
Jais It could not aid them because of their attitude on the land 
uestion without also assuming a cor n share of responsibility 

r their attitude toward rel! n and toward the professors of religion. 

The United States would have had no ee whatever for 
what was done to the church by any faction which did not owe its 
triumph to action by the United States. But when the United States 
takes part in civil war in Mexico, as Messrs. Wilson and Bryan forced 
our Government to take part, this country has — made itself re- 
sponsible for the frightful oing, for the terrible outrages com- 
mitted by the victorious revolutionists on hundreds of the religious 
people of both sexes. 

To avoid the chance of anything but willful misrepresentation, let me 
emphasize any ger ogg I hold that it was not our affair to interfere 
one way or the other in the purely internal affairs of Mexico, so far 
as they affected only Mexican -citizens, because if the time came when 
such interference was absolutely required it could only be justified if it 
was thoroughgoing and effective. 

Moreover, I hold that it was our clear duty to have interfered 
promptly and effectively on behalf of American citizens who were 


wronged, instead of behaving as President Wilson and Secret Bryan 
actually did behave. To our d ce as a nation, they fo Ameri- 
ean citizens to claim and accept from British and German officials and 


officers the protection which our own Government failed to give. 

When we did interfere in Mexican internal affairs to ald one faction 
we thereby made ourselves responsible for the deeds of that faction, and 
we have no right to try to shirk that responsibility. Messrs. Wilson 
and Bryan have declined to interfere to protect the rights of American 
or of other foreigners in Mexico; but they have interfered as between 
the Mexicans themselves in the interest of one faction and with the 
result of placing that faction in power. They have therefore bound 
themselves to accept responsibility for ‘the s and misdeeds of that 


faction. 
Not long ago President Wilson, in a speech at Swarthmore, Pa., de- 
clared that “ nowhere in this hemisphere can any Government endure 


which is stained by blood,” and at Mobile that “ we will never condone 
1 because it is most convenient to do so.” 

At the very time he uttered those lofty words the leaders and lleu- 
tenants of the faction which he was actively supporting were shooting 
‘their prisoners in cold blood by scores after each engagement, were 
‘torturing men reputed to be rich, were driving hundreds of peaceful 

ple from their homes, were looting and d churches, and treat- 
ng ecclesiastics and religious women with every species of abominable 
infamy. from murder and rape down. 

In other won, at the very time that the President was stating that 
“nowhere on t h here can any government endure which Is 
stained by blood,” he was actively en in help install in power 
a government which was not only stained by blood but stained by much 
worse than blood. At the very time that was announ t he 
would “ never condone inquity use it was convenient to do so” he 
‘was not merely condoning but openly assisting inquity and installing 
— power a set of men whose actions were those of ferocious bar- 

rians. 

Remember that I am not engaged in defending the ‘factional o 
'nents of these victorious ainera pa There is not evidence suffi ent 


to decide which of the ctions behaved worst. 


Dames he gives me) he called 
the abominable ue committed 
Carranza and Villa T. 
information that “the followers of Huerta had committed similar out- 
Tages on tw. (This sentence has been 
read to Father Tierney, who states that it describes the 
with exactness. The original of the affidavits herein f aske are in the 
13 of Father Tierney, 59 East Eighty-third 
ty, nas Father Kelley, and will be shown by them to any reputable 
rson. 
Dee Mr. Bryan nereta this disposed of the situation and 


relieved the revolutionaries of blame. 
Surely, it ought not to be to say that if the facts as thus 
stated Mr. f there was any doubt immediate 


7 were true (and 
Investigation as their truth by the Government was demanded), then 
the way to get justice was not by treating one infamy as wiping out 
tthe other, but by exac the sternest retribution for both and effec- 
‘tively providing e repetition of. either. 

Even assuming for the moment that the attitude of the administra- 
tion had not so committed the Government that it was its duty to 
interfere on bebalf of the nuns thus outraged, Mr. Bryan's statement 
to Father . 5 shows almost incredible callousness on his part to 
the most dreadful type of suffering, to acts far worse than the mere 


murder of any man, 
Ar eaga that any representative of the American 
ce could fail to be stirred = 3 by such 
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ns un worship raeticed.“ 
(I translate into English.) ae reambles are the following: 
“1. That the ministers of the Catholic Worship circulate d. es 
Which are not in accordance with the principles of the true Christ; 
2, That on account of the learning that these have acquired 


WE SHOULD PROTEST AGAINST ANTICLERICAL OPPRESSION. 


This decree includes the forbidding “of any sermons which will en- 
courage fanaticism ’’; the proscribing of any fasts or similar practices; 
the prohibition of any — 27 being een for christenings, marriages, or 
other matters; the prohibition of the soliciting of contributions—that 
is, the passing of the plate; the prohibition of celebration of masses for 
the dead or the celebration of more than two masses a week; the pro- 
hibition of confession, and with this object in view the closing of the 
churches except once a week at the hour of the masses; and, finally, 
the prohibition of more than one priest living in Toluca and the re- 
quiremen’ he, when he walks in the streets, shall be dressed ab- 
solutely as a civilian without anything in his costume revealing the 
fact that he is a minister. In order to be permitted to exercise the 
functions thus limited the priest is required to affix his signature of 
acceptance to the foregoing ns. 

Now, in various South American countries there have been bitter 
contests between the Clericals and the anti-Clericals, and again and 
again the extremists of each side have taken positions which in the 
eyes of sensible Americans of all religious creeds are intolerable. ‘There 
are in our own country individuals who sincerely believe that. the 
Masons, or the Knights of Columbus, or the mem of the Junior 
Order of American Mechanics, or the Catholic Church, or the Metho- 
dist Church, or the Ethical Culture Society represent what is all 


wrong. 
There are sincere men in the United States who by argument desire 
to convince their fellows belonging to any one of the bodies above 
mentioned—and to any one of many others—that they are mistaken, 
either when they go to church or when they do not go to church, when 
they “preach sermons of a fanatical type or inveigh against “ sermons 
of a fanatical type,” when they put money in the plate to help support 
a church or when they refuse to support a church, when they join secret 
societies or sit on the mourners’ bench or practice confession. Accord- 
ing to our ideas, all men have an absolute right to favor or op 
any of these practices. But, a g to our ideas, no men have 
any right to endeavor to make the Government either favor or oppose 
them. According to our ideas, we should emphatically disapprove of 
any action in any Spanish-American country which is designed to op- 
press either Catholics or Protestants, elther Masons or anti-Masons, 
either Liberals or Clericals, or to interfere with religious Liberty 
whether by intolerance exercised for or against any religious c 
or by people who do or do not belleve in any religious creed. 


AFFIDAVITS OF ATROCITIES COMMITTED BY SOLDIERS. 


thies, and, above all, not the 
duty of the Government to help some other Government which acts 
essrs. 


ome missions. 

But this attitude is only one .of the offenses committed. Catholic 
schools almost everywhere in Mexico have been closed, institutions of 
learning sacked, and libraries and astronomical and other machinery 
destroy the priests and nuns expelled by hundreds, and some of the 
priests killed and some of the nuns outraged, 

Archbishop Blenk, of New Orleans; Father Tiern editor of Amer- 
ica ; Father ley. resident of the Catholic Church Extension Society ; 
Mr. Petry, one the directors of the Catholic Church Extension Soci- 
ety ; and a Mexican bishop, whose name I do not give, because it might 
involve him in trouble, came to see me at W rs ere and in Chicago I saw 
other priests and refugees from Mexico, th priests, nuns, and 
brothers. The statements and affidavits submitted to me in the origina 
and copies of which I have before me as I write set forth conditions 
which are literally appalling and for which, be it remembered, the 
scone or Messrs, Wilson and Bryan have made this country partly 
res y 


profaned by soldiers entering them on horseback, 
statues, trampling on relics, and scattering on the floor the 
osts, and even throwing them into the horses’ feed; how in 
some churches the revolutionaries have offered mock masses and have 
in other ways, some of them too ulsive and loathsome to mention, 
behaved 8 as the red terrorists of the French Revolution be- 
haved in the churches of Paris; how, for example, St. Anthony's 
Chureh at Aguascalientes has been made into a legislative hall and 
he Church of St. Joseph at Queretaro and the great convent of the 

rmelites and the the Christian Brothers all have been 
confiscated; how the roperty has been sequestered and the 
archives burned and the men and women in the cloistered communities 

— cr being allowed to take even an extra suit of clothes or 
a of prayer. 

The prioress states that she has herself seen in Mexico City nuns 
who have been “ victims of the passions of the ‘revolutionary soldiers,” 
and some whom she found in their own homes, others in hospitals and 
in maternity houses who in consequence are about to be delivered of 


up in ehausables, stoles, maniples, and 

cinctures, with co) and altar linen, and their women dressed up in 
albs, surplices, and corporals used as handkerchiefs." 
She has seen the sacred vessels profaned in a thousand ways. She 
describes meeting seven nuns who had been outraged, who she directed 
to a maternity house, and who had abandoned themselves to utter 


despair, saying that r were already damne! and abandoned by 
G and they cursed the hour of their religious profession.” Sue de- 
scribes how she escaped from Queretaro with nuns who had been 


obliged to hide in private houses in order to escape being taken to the 
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barracks by the soldiers. She describes how she had dally to beg the 
food necessary to sustain the 24 sisters with whom she escaped. 

In Chicago I saw a French priest, Father Dominic Fournier, of the 
Congregation of the Passion, who had just Ser igh from Mexico with 


two 1 
the 

two novices described 
ehurches and religious houses were sa 


Spanish students for the pri He had escaped from 
‘oluca with nothing whatever, not even a ro: z 

to me thelr experience in Toluca. 
cked and confiscated and the 


ATEA eir women indulged in orgies before and around the 
tars. 

One of the lay brothers named Mariano Gonzales tried to save some 
of the things m the church. The reyolutionists seized him and 


accused him of robbing the State. He was shot by a file of soldiers on 

August 22 last and his dead body was left all day long in the court in 

which Father Fournier and the other priests and the two novices who 

spoke to me and their associates were confined. They were kept in 

= 16 days and then allowed to go with nothing but what they 
on. 

I have seen the ort, 1 of and have in my possession a translation 
of a letter written on October 24 by a young girl of Toluca to her pastor 
who had been exiled. She described how the bishop had bee y 
fined and exiled. She describes how the clubs of ys and girls for 
whom she had been working had been broken up, but how 
boys to whom they used tọ give breakfast on Sunday mornings still 
occasionally come to see them; and she asks advice how to keep these 
clubs of the poor together. But the dreadful and pathetie part of the 
letter is contained in the following sentence: 

“Now I will ask you a question. Suppose some one falls into the 

wer of the Zapatistas. ould it be better for her to take her own 

fe rather than allow them to do their will and what they are accus- 
tomed to do? As I never thought such a thing could happen, I did not 
ask you before about It, but now I see it quite possible. we had not 
our good God in whom we trust, I think we would give way to despair.” 

In other words, this 1 who had been enga In charitable work 
in connection with the church asks her pastor whether she is permitted 
to commit suicide in order to avoid the outrages to which so many hun- 

exican women, so many scores of nuns, have been exposed 
in the last few months. I can not imagine any man, of whatever 
creed, or of no creed, reading this letter without his blood tingling with 
horror and anger; and we Americans should bear in mind the fact that 
the actions of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan in supporting the 
Villaistas have made us partly responsible for such outrages. 

I have been given and shown letters from a in Galveston, in 
Corpus Christi, in San Antonio, and Habana. These refugees include 
7 archbishops, 6 bishops, some hundreds of iets, and at least 300 
nuns. Most of these bishops and priests have en put in jail or in the 

nitentiary or otherwise confined and maltreated. Two-thirds of the 

tutions of higher learning in Mexico have been confiscated and 
more or less completely destroyed, and a rg of the ordinary 
educational Institutions have treated in similar fashion. 

Many of the affidavits before me recite tortures so dreadful that I 
am unwilling to put them in print. It would be tedious to recite all 
the facts set forth in these davits. For instan there is one, by 
Daniel R. Loweree, a priest of the diocese of Guadalajara, the son of 
an American father and librarian of the ee and professor of 
chemistry. He describes what took place in Guadalajara. On July 21 
about 100 priests from the city and coun round about were put in 
the jail, while the cathedral was used as a racks, 


MURDER AND TORTURE BY MEXICAN REBELS, ` 


In the affidayit of Canon José Maria Vela, of the Cathedral of 
Zacatecas, he sets forth how the constitutionalists shot a priest named 
Velarde. how 23 priests were gathercd together and under the orders 
of Gen. Villa required to produce ?1,000,000 within 24 hours under 
penalty of being shot. A committee of the priests went out through 


the aT begging from house to house and accepting even pennies from 
the dren. rl was forcibly violated by one of the soldiers in the 
room adjoining t in which these priests were kept. Fin: the elti- 


zens raised a couple of hundred thousand pesos, and the priests were 
released and allowed to fee without any of their belongings. Seventeen 
of the fleeing priests are now in El Paso, and their names are given in 
— 3 and those of some of them signed to an accompanying 
ocument. 
In an affidavit by the Rev. Michael Kubicza, of the Society of Jesus, 
whose father was a Hungarian physician, he describes how he was 
tortured in order to make him give up money. A soldier nicknamed 
Baca, in the presence of Col. Fierro, put a ho repe around his 
neck and choked him until he became unconscious. When he came to. 


as us, and 
this was repeated a third . The affidavit describes at length some 
of the sufferings of the priests in fleeing. 

All kinds of other vits have been submitted to me, dealing with 
torture and murder, as, for example, the killing of Father Alba, the 

rish priest of Cabra, the killing of the parish priest and vicar at 
Faia, the killing of the chaplain and rector and vice president of the 
Christian Brothers’ College, ete. 

The one feature in the events narrated to me and set forth in the 
affidavits to me which can give any American the least satisfaction 
fs the statement of the kindness with which the unfortunate refugees 
had been treated in Vera Cruz by the officers and men of the Army and 
side particular mention being made of Gen. Funston. TA 

hat I have above stated but a small part of the immense mass 
of facts available to the President and Mr. Bryan, had they cared to 
examine them. They relate to outrages on Catholics, This is merely 
because the enormous ma ty of the ous people of Mexico are 
Catholics, I should set them forth just as minutely if they had been 
Inflicted by Catholics on Freethinkers or Protestants or Masons—I am 
myself both a Protestant and a Mason, if we had no responsi- 
bility for them, I nevertheless fall to see how any American could 
read the account of them without a feeling of burning indignation. As 
things actually are, shame must be mingled with our indignation, for 
the action of the President and Mr. Bryan has been such as to make 
this 8 partly responsible for the frightful wrongs that have been 
com 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was glad to give way to the 
Senator from Massachusetts in order that he might give us this 
interesting statement of our relations with the Republic of 


Mexico. Having done so, I now desire to resume the remarks 
which I began on yesterday. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to say to the Senator that I do not 
wish to interrupt the very able and learned discussion which 
he began on yesterday, but I do desire, when he has completed 
such part of his speech as he wishes to deliver to-day, to make 
some observations growing out of the speech just delivered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator from 
California if he can indicate about how much time he will 
likely occupy to-day? 

2 WORKS. I expect to conclude what I have to say within 
an hour. f 

Mr. STONE. Very well. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I am sorry to interrupt the course of the dis- 
eusslon that has been opened by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, but I had given notice yesterday that I would conclude 
to-day what I have to say, and gave way at the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, with the consent of the Senator 
from North Carolina who is in charge of the bill which is the 

shed business. 


THE PUBLIC H SERVICE. 


Mr. WORKS resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
yesterday. The speech entire is as follows: 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it has come to be regarded as a 
sacred duty of the National Government to maintain and pre- 
serve the public health. In the performance of this duty we 
have established a bureau of the Treasury Department known as 
the Public Health Service. We have been making lavish appro- 
priations for this service. The annual expenditures for the 
Health Service in its various branches, including the Army and 
Navy, now exceed $20,000,000 a year. We have a Surgeon Gen- 
eral at the head of the Public Health Service proper, a Surgeon 
General of the Army and a Surgeon General of the Navy, and 
under them an army of surgeons, assistant surgeons, and subor- 
dinates of various and sundry kinds running up into the thou- 
sands. In a statement issued nearly two years ago by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, under a resolution offered by me calling 
for information, a detailed enumeration of expenditures in the 
interest of the public health was given and a summary of the 
information thus furnished and also a brief recapitulation by 
departments, as follows: 


— * 8,730, 
1,577, 114.10 
* > 


130, 799. 80 
42, 551.18 


pepe 
ge BJE g 


A RE 8,257,590. 45 

This shows an expenditure for the health service of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1912 of $19,800,086.23, considerably 
more than half of which was paid for the salaries and other 
compensation of 15,632 employees, all of whom were of one 
school of medicine or under its control. No other school of med- 
icine or mode of healing is recognized or considered. The num- 
ber of employees and expenses have been largely increased since 
then. In the endeavor to preserve the public health we have 
given the Surgeon General and his subordinates almost unlim- 
ited powers. We have usurped the constitutional rights and lib- 
erties of the individual. If contagion is feared, or an epidemie 
of disease, the Surgeon General is clothed with or assumes 
despotic and autocratic power. His authority is not exceeded 
by that of the general of the Army in time of martial law. He 
represents, for the time being, the enormous and unrestrained 
police power of the Government. He may restrain and imprison 
a citizen and prescribe and enforce the habits of the people, 
what they shali eat and what they shall wear, and where and 
how they may live. Even in ordinary times his power is little 
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less despotic and unrestrained. When we travel he may deter- 
mine for us what we shall drink and how we shall drink it. 
The useless and unnecessary precautions taken to keep us in 
good health are often burdensome and humiliating in the 
extreme. 

Mr. President, we have given over this vast power over the 
lives and habits of our people to one public official, and the 
people are compelled to submit to his domination and dictation 
whether they will it or not. But, unfortunately, most of our 
citizens are willing and submissive slaves to the doctor whether 
he appears in the uniform of a public official or serves in a pri- 
yate capacity. The extent to which intelligent people submit 
to the ministrations of the physician or surgeon, take his ob- 
noxious drugs, and submit to be carved, mutilated, and maimed 
by the surgeon’s knife is one of the wonders of the age. The 
country is filled with hospitals, many of them veritable slaugh- 
terhouses, as reputable surgeons themselves bear witness. The 
inecompetency and recklessness of some physicians and surgeons 
have filled more graves and mutilated and maimed for life more 
of their unfortunate victims, made more drunkards, and drug 
fiends, and more helpless and suffering invalids than probably 
any other cause. And, sir, it is in the hands of a profession 
composed to a large extent of such as these that the health 
and happiness of a suffering and deluded people now mainly 
rest, and that in large measure by force of laws enacted by 
Congress and State legislatures. And this is not the worst. 
Our Public Health Service has been given over without ques- 
tion to just one school of medical men to the absolute exclusion 
of all other modes of healing. The allopathic or old school of 
medicine, called by themselves the regular“ school, is made 
the standard mode of healing and is supreme. No different 
method is recognized or even considered. No citizen, in time 
of existing or threatened contagion or epidemic of disease, is 
allowed to exercise his individual belief or conscience as to 
the manner or mode of preserving or restoring his health. He 
must submit to the rules and regulations of the Health Depart- 
ment, eat and drink what it dictates, swallow the vile drugs it 
prescribes, and live where and as it commands. The service 
maintains a press bureau and sends broadcast over the country, 
at public expense, literature, mostly doctors’ opinions about 
microbes and causes of disease and how to circumvent them, 
that breeds fear, which in turn produces and fosters disease and 
cures or saves none who are unwise enough to read it, which, 
fortunately, very few people do. 

At this very moment we have before us bills of various kinds 
intended to enlarge and extend the powers of this service. 
We have them and pass them every session. The demands of 
the force for greater power and larger pay are continuous and 
insatiable. We grant their requests and submit to their con- 
tinuous demands because of our childlike confidence in the in- 
fallibility of the doctors in the matter of health. If they say 
it is necessary for the public good, who is there with wisdom 
enough to question their actual or assumed technical knowledge 
on the subject? We have other bills before us, and they are 
being introduced at nearly every session of every legislature, 
intended to perpetuate the old school of medicine and to ex- 
clude from consideration every other school of medicine or 
method of healing. Among other bills that have been pressed 
for consideration and passage is what is known as the radium 
bill. Like many other bills of the present time, it is fathered and 
urged for passage by one of the departments of the Government, 
moved thereto by the doctors. Its purpose is to preserve in 
the National Government the title to all radium-bearing public 
lands. What for and on what theory? Because some doctors 
have said and some people believe that radium is a cure for 
the dread disease of cancer. This claim is stoutly denied by 
other physicians of high character and standing; but no matter, 
Congress is asked, in effect, to indorse and become sponsor for 
the radium cure for cancer. It now indorses with all its great 
power and backs with its unlimited influence, resources, and 
wealth one school of medicine, and in practice condemns every 
other so far as governmental health activities are concerned, 
and compels the people to receive into their bodies vile and 
loathsome serums and other remediés. But that is not enough. 
We are asked now to step in and monopolize in the Government 
the radium trade, and at the same time advertise this mineral 
as a specific for cancer, and hold out what is certain to prove 
a false and delusive hope to the poor unfortunates who are 
suffering from this disease, rob them of their money to the 
advantage of speculators in human lives, and add to the dis- 
comfort and suffering of those so afflicted. 

Mr. President, the consideration of these conditions and 
many others that might be mentioned has strongly influenced 
me to lay before the Senate some reasons why the Government 
should no longer cling to one mode of healing to the exclusion 


of every other and lend its powerful aid to the building up of 
one school of medicine. I have come to this conclusion with no 
little reluctance. To me the administration of the Public 
Health Service is a sacred duty. It affects the comfort, the 
health, the liberty, and the lives of millions of our people. We 
have constituted ourselves the guardians of the public health. 
It is a guardianship that we can not delegate, without reason 
or intelligent inquiry, to any school of medicine. This great 
Nation, through its Congress and other agencies, should be 
broad enough to seek and try, without prejudice or bias, to find 
the most effective means of preserving the public health, and 
have courage enough to apply it to the needs of the people, but 
always leaving every citizen perfectly free to resort to such 
means of preserving his health as he desires and believes in. 
If one wants the doctor, whether allopathic, homeopathic, or 
of any other school, he has just as much right to choose his 
physical remedy as he has to choose his church. So, if he be- 
lieyes in Christian Science as a means of preventing and heal- 
ing disease, his right to resort to that remedy is just as sacred 
in this free country as is the right of the other man to resort 
to the doctor and his material remedies. 

The Government may properly investigate and educate and 
advise, but it has no right to coerce any citizen to resort to or 
use any remedy against his own will, judgment, or conscience, 
I have strong convictions on this subject of physical healing, the 
result of long suffering and an abundant personal experience. 
I hope and believe that these bitter experiences and my final 
relief from my physical ailments and great sufferings for many 
years by means other than those now fostered and maintained 
by the Government have not made me a fanatic or unreasonable 
or unjust toward people who do not believe as I do and have no 
sympathy with my views or convictions. I recognize the fact, 
and here acknowledge it with pleasure, that there are many 
high-minded and conscientious men engaged in the medical pro- 
fession who are doing very much to alleviate human suffering. 
They are loyally and faithfully devoting their lives to this great 
purpose. To such as these I accord great honor. They are en- 
titled to and deserve and have my entire sympathy in their 
efforts. Many of them are devoted and self-sacrificing humani- 
tarians. But the difference between us is that some of them 
have not discovered a better remedy for disease than the one 
they employ, and others are not yet willing to acknowledge that 
there is a better mode of healing than their own, in the face of 
the most convincing evidence to that effect, while I, in my own 
experience and by later observations, have been convinced that 
drugs and other material alleged remedies do not heal and that 
there is a remedy that, if rightly applied, will heal all our dis- 
eases. I have been the more reluctant to enter upon this dis- 
cussion because it necessarily leads in an indirect way into a 
discussion of religion, because of the conscientious belief on my 
own part, and of thousands of others, that the healing of disease 
is as much a religious rite as redemption from sin, and that the 
same principle that regenerates the sinner, applied in precisely 
the same way, heals the sick. So, in presenting my views on 
this subject, I come directly in opposition to two powerful 
forces—contrary religious conyictions as sincere as my own and 
the medical profession, that sees its teachings of centuries put 
in peril and about to be overthrown and its material interests 
invaded. The one defends his calling upon which he depends for 
a livelihood, and holds stubbornly to his position that all knowl- 
edge and understanding of disease and its cure is confined to the 
medical profession, especially his own school of medicine, and 
that all who believe in or practice any other mode of healing 
are therefore fakirs and quacks. He assumes at once that the 
practice of any mode of healing except his own is a menace to 
health and life and should be suppressed by law. Some of these 
are honest and conscientious in their views, while others are 
themselves frauds and fakirs and are looking alone to their own 
selfish interests, The other class, often intelligent and conscien- 
tious, fear, or profess to fear, that the only safe plan of salva- 
tion_is put in peril, and denounce those who believe that the 
only true source of healing is divine as un-Christian and unbe- 
lievers who are contributing to the loss of men’s souls as well 
as their bodies. Men, and especially women, change their re- 
ligious views with the greatest reluctance, and only upon con- 
vineing and, to them, unanswerable evidence of the error of their 
beliefs. 

The world has been taught fer centuries to believe that re- 
ligion pertains only to the spiritual; that man isa material being 
and can only be healed when he is sick by material means; and 
that the only resort in case of disease is the doctor and his 
drugs. Consequently, their faith in the doctor has become a 
fixed fact. They see no other means of relief. To such as these, 
to assail the methods of the doctor in whom they put their trust 
is to attack their household god, their sole and only source of 


. 
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relief in sickness, their shield and buckler in the battle of life. 
Not only so, but the great masses of the people believe that 
God, in his wisdom,- sends sickness and disease upon his chil- 

dren to punish and chasten them in their course through life. 
But, strange as it may seem, they at once question the divine 
decree and resort to the doctor for relief from its effects. Thus 
they array the doctor against God, the supposed cause of dis- 
ease, with the hope that he may frustrate the divine purpose. 
So the doctors and the All Wise Father of us all, whom we wor- 
ship as divinely and wholly good, are made to appear as ene- 
mies striving against each other, with God on the wrong side. 
How inconsistent and unreasonable it all seems when we come 
to think about it. . 

Mr. President, I have no animosities against either the doctor 
or the preacher. So long as people believe as the majority of 
them now do, they are both necessary—the one to minister to 
the prevailing belief about sickness and disease, their cause and 
their cure, and the other to meet the necessities of erroneous 
but conscientious beliefs about man and his relation to his 
Maker. I have no criticism to pass upon the good faith and 
worthy purposes of the one or the other. My purpose is to con- 
sider principles and not men, and to show, if I can, that the 
prevailing beliefs about God and his relation to sickness, dis- 
ease, and suffering here on earth are mistaken, and that through 
those mistaken beliefs and the practices growing out of them 
sickness and suffering are increased and not diminished, and 
that it is the solemn duty of the Government to abandon its 
position of accepting one school of doctors as the only reliable 
school and the remedies they recommend and use as the only 
ones to be depended upon, and to investigate, through broad- 
minded, unbiased, disinterested men, all sources of healing, with 
the common good always in view and with the fundamental doc- 
age of freedom and liberty of conscience to the citizen always 

nd. 

Of course the reliability of different methods of healing must, 
in part at least, be tested by comparison one with another. 
All human methods are necessarily imperfect, as is every 
method that must be exercised and applied through human 
agencies. History has disclosed but one perfect healer of both 
sin and disease, and even in his case it is said that under cer- 
tain adverse circumstances and conditions good and perfect 
work could not be done. But, sir, I maintain and think I 
shall show before I have concluded that there is a perfect 
principle and system of healing which, if rightly and under- 
standingly applied, will prevent or cure any and eyery disease 
of whatever kind or nature, and that the failure to heal any 
disease in a given case is not the fault of the healing principle 
but results from the erroneous attempted application of it. 
Before I have done I will produce my witnesses, proving to 
the satisfaction of any unbiased and reasoning mind the truth 
of the claim I am making. Some of the witnesses I know per- 
sonally and can vouch for their integrity and reliability. Others 
I can vouch for from the recommendations of others, who are 
known by me personally as reliable and trustworthy. I shall 
not knowingly bring to the attention of the Senate any evidence 
that is not worthy of entire confidence. This is a solemn sub- 
ject, that no man can afford to trifle with, and one about 
which it would be cruel and unjust, yea, inhuman, to mislead 
or deceive. So, Mr. President, I shall deal with the subject 
with entire freedom and frankness, It will be my endeavor 
to show, in the first instance, the unreliability of the methods 
of healing and preventing disease now resorted to in the public 
service and promoted and maintained at the public expense and 
the cruel injustice of excluding from consideration or practical 
application other methods that have brought health, comfort, 
and happiness to millions of people, who are rejoicing and 
praising God for their deliverance from sorrow and suffering. 
I can not remain silent while the Government, which in part I 
represent, is a party to such injustice. 

In dealing with this question and criticizing methods and 
measures I exclude from consideration the work that has been 
done in the way of sanitation. This work, on the part of the 
Public Health Service, is to be commended. I do not question 
its efficacy or value as a means of preventing disease. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will understand that in what 
I am about to say it is not my purpose or my desire to criticize 
or attack any individual profession or class. My sole object is 
to show the injustice and inconsistency of the National Govern- 
ment looking to one schoo! or kind of healing to the exclusion of 
all others, and of laws intended to exalt that one school and 
suppress and destroy every other. To do this I must perform 
the vupleasant duty of showing not only that this school is un- 
reliable and unworthy of the confidence and support of the 
Government but that there are other remedies, and remedies 
that the Government is refusing to consider, that are more re- 
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liable and trustworthy. Not o so, but the right of individ- 

uals to resort to the remedies of their choice is constantly being 
violated and the application of those remedies forbidden by law , } 
and made a penal offense. It is a most serious guestion, in- 
volving the liberties of the people in a matter und death 

and, to some of them, of liberty of religiorf and conscience. 

I am not pleading for legislation in favor of any class or any, 
mode of healing. What I insist upon is that no class shall be 
oppressed or prevented from doing their work by adverse and 
restrictive legislation. In short, I stand for liberty of thonght 
and conscience, for justice to all classes and all people. 

INEFFICIENCY AND DANGER OF MEDICAL HEALING. 


In the preface to a pamphlet entitled “The Fallacy of the 
Prevailing Practice of Medicine,” by Alexander K. Calhoun, it is 
very well said: 


When the people see medical men so 
their attempts to establish a medical o rehy in this State, and see 
millions of dollars of their money going into health boards, it is but 
natural for them to conclude that the time has arrived to thoroughly 
investigate the prevailing practice of medicine in order to determine 
whether or not the doctors give value received for their money. j 

In this same pamphlet are given the opinions and conclusions 
of many leading doctors reflecting more severely than I should 
want to do on their own profession. I give these quotations 
here, omitting the comments made upon them by the author: 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was a past master in the practice 
of medicine, said: “ Mankind has been drugged to death, and the world 
would be better off if the contents of every apothecary shop were 
e the sea, though the consequences to the fishes would be 

The celebrated John 8 professor of anatomy and surgery, 
Royal College of Surgeons, author of Surgical Observations on the 
Constitutional Origin and "breatment of Local Diseases, said: “ There 
has been a great increase of medical men of late years; but, upon my 
life, diseases have increased in proportion.” at 
2 Prof. Hermann Boerhaave, M. B. a celebrated German physician, said: 

If we weigh the good that has been done to mankind by a han of 
true disciples of Esculapius against the evil wrought to the human! 
race by a great number of doctors since the o of the art of medicine 
to our own time, we shall doubtless come to think that it would have 
been better had there never been any doctor in the world.” ` 

Prof. C. A. Gillman, M. D., says: “A mild mercurial course and 
mildly cutting a man's throat are synonymous terms,” : 

Prof. Francois Magendie, M. D. ris member of the French Institute 
of Medicine, celebrated physiologist and teacher, wrote and lectured as 
follows: “ Let us no longer wonder at the lamentable want of success, 
which marks our practice when there is scarcely a sound physiological 
principle among us. I hesitate not to declare, no matter how sorely I 
should wound our vanity, that so gross is our ignorance of the real 
nature of the 8 disorder called disease that it would per- 
haps be better to do nothing and res the complaint into the hands of 
nature than to act as we are frequently compelled to do, without know- 
ing the why and wherefore of our conduct, at the obvious risk of 
hasten the end of our patients.” - 

In addressing his medical class, he said: Gentlemen, medicine is a 

t humbug. I know it is called science. It is nothing like science. 
ors are merely empirics when they are not charlatans. Gentlemen, | 
you have done me the honor to come here to attend my lectures, and 1 | 
must tell you frankly now, in the beginning, that I know nothing in the 
world about medicine, and I don’t know anybody who does know any- 
thing about it. Who can tell me how to cure the headache, or the gout, 
or s of the heart? Nobody. Oh, you tell me doctors cure people. 
t how are N Shap ed Gentlemen, 
; docto! 


rsistent, as they now are, in 


rs—devilish 
little, when they don’t do any harm, Let me tell you, gentlemen, what | 
three or four thou- | 

sand tients year. I divided the 
tients into two classes; e dispensary and gave 

e usual medicine, without having the least idea why or wherefore; to 
the others I gave bread pills and colored water, without, of course, let- 
ting them know soyning about it; and peung ere a gentlemen, I would 
create a third division, to whom I would give noth whatever, These 
last would feel that they were neglected, but nature invariably came to 


the rescue, and all the third class got well, There was but little mor- 
tality among those who received the bread pills and colo but 
the mortality was greatest among those w'lo were carefully drug 
according to the d cea a 5 = 

Prof. Willlam Callen, M. D., famous teacher, lecturer, and author of 


the world-renowned Treatise on Materia Medica, published the follow- 
tgx “Our Materia Medicas are filled with innumerable false deductions, 
which are nevertheless said to be derived from experience.” 

Prof. Martin Payne, M. D., said: Drugs do but cure one disease by 
producing another.” 

In the Philadelphia Record, April 9, 1905, Dr. S. Solis Cohen said: 
“Until quite recently one of the most efficacious remedies for tuber- 
culosis in its milder forms was raw meat, which was given the patient 
at least once a day, but after a time we discovered that this had a 
tendency to B dine whee tapeworms, and as a result the treatment is now 
practical! lete.“ 

John Good, M. D., F. R. S., author of The Study of Medicin 
in that work says: The science of medicine is a barbaro 
eff de highest 


degree uncertain, except, Indeed, that they have destroyed more lives 
than war, ence, and famine combined.” 
Dr. Rei : “More infantile subjects are perhaps destroyed by 


the mortar and pestle than in the ancient Bethlehem fell victims in one 


„ a series of vague and uncertain incongrulties es to be 
called by that name. ow rarely do our medicines do 1 ow often 
do they make our patients really worse! I fearlessly assert that in 
most cases the sufferer would be safer without a physician than with 
one. I have seen enough of the malpractice of my own professional 
bre to warrant the strong language I employ.” 
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of medi- 
cine, says: And in the > pre of less than 40 years we have gone 
through three revolutions of ‘opinion with respect to our treatment of 
typhoid, a disease of very frequent occurrence and of the most decisive 
and urgent symptoms.” 

Dr. Adam Smith said: “The chief cause of quackery outside the pro- 
fession is the-real quackery in the profession.” 

jo Reil said: “Our knowledge of the effects of medicine is em- 

rical.” 

p Thomas Smith, F. R. C. S., the great surgeon, wrote: Medicine as a 
whole, as it comes to us, has none of the exact laws of science, nor are 
its doctrines capable of demonstration.” 

Deitrick Geo Kieser, a at physician and a highly esteemed 
authority in medicine, sald: “ many cases the old saying holds good, 
that the remedy is worse than the disease, and the doctor does more 
mischief than the malady.” 

From a medical journal of April, 1904, we clip the following: 
Drug treatment is useless in cases of pneumonia. The medical pro- 
fession, so far as medicines are concerned, can be of no assistance in 
the fight against this disease. The sooner tke profession will acknowl- 
edge this to the public, and set to work to discover some specific to save 
pneumonia patients, the better for all concerned.” 

This s ling statement by Dr. Arthur D. Bevan, who stands high in 
the fession, has stirred up the members of the Chi Medical Society 
at their meeting. Several 3 Alu to their feet to protest 
against this arraignment. 1 had to admit, however, that there is no 


definite rem: known, and they based their 7 Foley on the fact 
that they might influence the patient favorably and cure him solely by 
the moral effect of their presence, 


From a 2 by Dr. J. H. Kellogg: Dr. Billi president of the 
American edical Association, in his address in 1903, at New Orleans, 
made the assertion, almost without qualification: Drugs do not cure. 
Yet many thousands of medical men still plod on in the old beaten 
paths of artificial therapeutics, dosing their ey ns with varied drugs 
and combinations of drugs, regardless of the irrational character of 
Such a course, and contend that they have abundant authority and 


precedent for what they do.” 
From the Philadelphia Record, May 5, 1905: Dr. Oliver T. Osborn, 
of Yale University and president of the American Therapeutic Society, 
in his address on ‘The Therapeutic Art,’ delivered at the meeting o 
the society held yesterday in the pink room of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
said: ‘The educated physician of to-day rarely speaks of curing, but 
constantly of managing a disease. He leaves the word cure for 
practitioners of a dogma, for quacks and nostrum venders. The man- 
ment of a disease means the diet, hygiene, climate, water, electricity 
indicated, and the necessary drugs.“ 

Dr. James Gregory, who admittedly added as much reputation to the 

medical department of the University of Edinburgh as any other of her 
rofessors, said: * Ninety-nine in the hundred medical ‘facts’ are med- 
cal lies, and the most medical theories are stark, startling nonsense.” 

Prof. Marie Francois Cavier Bichat, M. D., French anatomist, biolo- 
gist physiologist, physician, and author, wrote: Medical practice is 
said to contradictory, I say more—it is not in any respect a profes- 
sion worthy to be followed by sensible men.” 

Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D., said: “ The laymen are familiarizing them- 
selves with suggestive therapeutics and are healing and being healed 
by it in various guises, and they will soon be called upon to pronounce 
for or against it. Physicians are not in the class that will be permit- 
ted to pu final N e on the practice of the healing art.“ 

Charles Kidd, XI. D., M. R. C. S., author of various treatises, 
“Tt is a sad and humiliating confession that at 
hopes of medical reform exist in the outer educat 

r. J. Wylie Anderson said: “The doctors are desirous of medical 
legislation to protect the dear public—in fact, to save themselves. This 
country was sought for and founded by people of foreign lands, who fled 
from persecutions because of their beliefs, and the express consti- 
tutional provision was made that they were not to be interfered with in 
their pursuits of life, liberty, and happiness. All medical legislation is 
of itself in the nature of class legislation, asked for by the few and not 
by the masses. When the latter are happy and are not seeking re- 
dress, why should the former force upon them medical restrictions, un- 
less from selfish motives? While believing in the highest education and 
qualification, I, for one, do not wish to stand for such methods; and 
until the demand is made by the people I am an advocate of liberty in 
things me@ital and of giving to every adult the right to pursue in his 
own way any method or w aling that appeals to him, proving to himself 

the or of each dogma. 

S Ber lawmakers should remember that the Indian tribes, with their 
limited amount of learning and Intelligence, successfully healed them- 
selves for ages past, as was demonstrated by their ability to endure 
fatigue, exposure, and hardship. Then surely the whites at this day, 
with thelr far more learning and intelligence, are capable of selecting 
the safest and best methods of healing, and therefore should not be 

revented from exercising this privilege by State medical laws created 
or the sole benefit of a class of physicians who follow the dispensary 
as aforesaid and attempt to cure one disease by producing another. 
Why should these doctors be entitled to receive any recognition or pro- 
tection from the State? Why should a vast army of these men have 
the right, as they now have, to give to sick gone anything they please, 
even though it tent medicine from the drug store, without the 
least idea why or wherefore, 1 or cure? Why are State laws made 
to encourage and protect such practices? Is it any wonder that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said mankind has been drugged to death? And does 
not the fact of there being about four times as many doctors in this 
country as are needed explain why the Americans are the shortest-lived 
ple on the earth, the average being but 24.9 years? This marks the 
Aſcerenee between the present condition of the whites and that of the 
old Indian tribes. 

“As the doctors now want a national health bill passed, it will be 
well for us to seriously consider the question, Shall the American 
Medical Association or the people control this country in the future?“ 


wrote: 
resent our chiefest 
ublic.”” 


Mr. President, this is melancholy reading to people who have 
been taught to rely upon the doctors and their medicines for 
relief in case of sickness and disease and who are dependent 


upon them for help: To thousands of us who have ceased to 
be dependent upon such remedies for the healing of disease it 
is only the revelation of the great truth that disease can not 
be healed by material means. : 

It is admitted on all sides that there are many well-known 
diseases that, from the standpoint of the medical doctor, are 


incurable. Before these the doctor stands entirely helpless and 
is forced to admit it. And these are the discases that need to 
be cured. The others will get well of themselves. So where 
the doctor or some other healing influence is needed he and his 
remedies are useless, and in the others he is a needless expense 
and his drugs often create diseases and deadly habits that did 
not exist before. The only need of the doctor—and in this re- 
spect he is useful and does much good—is to allay the fear that 
engenders disease and often prevents recovery. Faith in the 
doctor allays fear and promotes and often brings about recoy- 
ery from functional or curable diseases; but bread pills fla- 
vored with the faith and confidence of the patient are just as 
effective and much less dangerous than all the drugs he may 
administer. This is well known and acknowledged by nearly 
all of the doctors themselves, and is coming to be well under- 
stood by others. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the doctors’ mistakes is their 
wrong diagnosis of cases. The inability to properly diagnose a 
case is not necessarily an evidence of either incompetency or 
negligence. There are certain diseases that can be discerned by 
the layman, the symptoms are so evident. There are others that 
baffle and deceive the most skillful physician or surgeon. So 
I am not holding the doctor as always culpable in making such 
mistakes. But many of them are culpable, and their diagnoses 
are the result of either incompetence or carelessness. But 
whatever the cause of them, the large percentage of such mis- 
takes has resulted in the most disastrous consequences and un- 
told suffering. They show also what I am trying to demonstrate, 
namely, the uncertainty of medical and surgical practice. They 
not only fail to heal, but they kill untold numbers, how many 
no one can tell, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, holding a chair of medi- 
cine in Harvard University, author of a standard textbook on 
physical diagnosis, and probably one of the ablest physicians 
in the country, delivered an address before the American Medi- 
cal Association at its annual session of 1910 entitled “A study 
of mistaken diagnosis.” It is an exceedingly interesting paper 
that has been very favorably commented upon, and the doctor 
very justly commended for his courage and frankness in disclos- 
ing his own mistakes in diagnosis. I take the following extract 
from an editorial of the National Druggist as giving a brief 
statement of the result of the showing made: 

The analysis, as may be apposed; is a very comprehensive one, em- 
bracing almost every type of disease in various stages and manifesta- 
tions, and represents a careful and systematic Investigation of every 
casc, both before and after death. Its net result shows that the diag- 
nosis was correct in only about 50 per cent of the entire aggregation 
of cases. In the other 50 per cent the post-mortem demonstrated that 
he was mistaken in his diagnosis, cither by commission or omission; 
å. o., he had either diagnosed conditions which were not present or had 
overlooked those that were there; and it must be borne in mind that 
in this 50 per cent of correct diagnoses there were a large number of 
cases of diseases whose manifestations are so plain that the merest 
tyro in medicine would recognize them almost at a glance, such, for 
instance, as typhoid fever, diabetes, pneumonia, meningitis, valvular 
disease of the heart, and others which present a well-marked and easily 
recognized group of symptoms, 

It is therefore plain that if all these simple cases had been eliminated 
the proportion of mistakes would have been much ater, for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cabot’s statements, the percentage of correct diagnoses 
reached the low figures of 16 per cent in acute nephritis, 20 per cent in 
acute pericarditis, 22 per cent in chronic myocarditis, 33 per cent in 
broncho-pneumonia, and so on. 

Now, I a man of Dr. Cabot's recognized supremacy in the field of 
diagnosis, with the courage and candor to face the real facts, confesses 
that he is only able to make a correct diagnosis in oe like 50 
per cent of all the cases that he undertakes, and considerably less than 
that in those diseases which make anything like a tax upon expert 
skill, what is the irresistible conclusion concerning the thousands of 
13 physicians whose skill in this direction is admittedly far 

low that of Dr. Cabot, who have not the facilities that lie at his com- 
mand and whose opportunities for verification or disproof are prac- 
tically nil? 

The following brief statement along the same line is taken 
from the London Daily Mail of June 24, 1907: 

MISTAKEN DIAGNOSES. 

In the annual report on the work of the Metropolitan map tip Board, 
published to-day, it is noted that the cases of mistaken diagnosis ad. 
mitted number 2.151. The percentage of error amongst cases certified 
as scarlet fever was 5.2 and amongst diphtheria cases 18.3. 

The mistakes amongst cases certified as enteric fever were very 
numerous, being 33.7 per cent for all hospitals, and attaining the ex- 
traordinarily high en of 52.1 per cent amongst the admissions at the 
South-Western Hospital. 

An investigation by the hospital investigating committee 
showed that autopsies upon patients that died in Bellevue Hos- 
pital showed that 47.7 per cent of the diagnoses of diseases in 
that hospital were mistaken. The superintendent of that hospi- 


1915. 
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tal is reported to have said that that was a very good showing, 


and that in the Massachusetts hospitals the average of errone- 


ous diagnoses ran higher than 50 per cent. 

As the doctors believe that different diseases call for different 
remedies, that each disease is caused by a different germ and 
can be healed only by a microbe whose business in the econ- 
omy of things is to destroy that particular disease producer, the 
disastrous consequences of missing the disease and its germ in 
half the cases and prescribing the wrong microbe in the form of 
a serum or in some other preparation may well be imagined, It 
is not to be wondered at that the patients became the subjects 
of an autopsy, to find that their death more than likely resulted 
from the mistaken diagnosis of some doctor, whose good inten- 
tions may be conceded after the death of his patient and a 
revealing autopsy. 

MISTAKES AND TERRORS OF SURGERY, 


Surgery has become one of the most common remedies for 
disease as well as injuries. It is more scientific in its operation 
than the practice of medicine. Some surgeons have become 
wonderfully: skillful in the use of the knife. They apparently 
vie with each other in the effort to show how far the human 
body can be carved and mutilated and the patient still live. 
The desire to use the knife has become a mania with many sur- 
geons. No one who has noticed the extent to which surgery is 
resorted to in these modern times can fail to know that thou- 
sands of lives are needlessly sacrificed and thousands of persons 
made invalids and cripples for life by this means. This occurs 
sometimes from the eagerness to operate but more frequently 
from ignorance and incompetency, but more commonly still from 
wrong diagnosis of disease. A conspicuous case of the latter 
was called to my attention a short time ago, where a bright 
young boy was saved from an operation by which he would have 
been made a cripple for life and which was declared by expert 
surgeons to be necessary to save the child’s life. The facts, 
briefly stated, are these, as I had them from the lips of the 
boy's father: He was taken violently ill and was suffering 
agonies of pain. Specialists in surgery were called in, who, 
after examination and consultation, pronounced the case one of 
spinal meningitis. They informed the parents of their conclu- 
sion and that the only remedy was an operation that would 
mean curvature of the spine and make the boy a cripple for 
life. I knew the child, and his parents have been my friends 
for many years. He was a boy of fine promise and until then 
strong, hearty, and vigorous. The agonized parents, in this 
extremity, asked leave to call in their family physician, who 
was not an expert surgeon. The surgeons consented. The phy- 
sician came and, after a careful examination in the presence of 
the others, said to them: “ This boy hasn’t a single symptom 
of spinal meningitis. There is nothing the matter with him 
but a stoppage of the bowels.” He gave him a simple remedy 
for that trouble, and the next day the boy was playing out in 
the yard. The father, who is a man of high character and a 
prominent banker in my home city, said to me that he trembled 
yet when he thought how near his boy Jack, who was the 
apple of his eye, came to being made a lifelong cripple by the 
surgeon's knife. 

Another case that came under my personal observation, and 
of which I shall speak in more detail before I have concluded, 
was that of a young child 3 or 4 years old. She had serious 
trouble with one of her eyes. As in the other case, specialists 
were called in. They reached the conclusion that there was a 
malignant growth behind the eye, presumably cancerous, that 
could be cured only by an operation. They informed the parents 
that the operation would be so delicate and dangerous that no 
one in Los Angeles would undertake it, and advised the parents 
to take the child to eastern surgeons as the only means of sav- 
ing her life. The parents did not take the advice, and the child 
was soon after healed by other means, as I shall explain later on. 

These are two striking cases; one of wrong diagnosis, that 
would, but for the forethought of the parents, have resulted 
in a tragedy, the other from the mistake of the doctors in be- 
lieving that there is no means of healing but their own. These 
two young lives were saved from the knife in spite of the 
mistakes of the doctors; but how many lives, young and old, 
have been sacrificed by such mistakes followed to their ghastly 
conclusions none of us can tell. There is no means of know- 
ing. But surgeons and physicians, many of them conscientious 
and humane, deplore this condition more even than the laymen. 
They. realize it more and probably sympathize with it less than 
we do, because they can comprehend its fearful consequences 
better than we can. Such as these” have protested against 
and pointed out the frequency and the dreadful consequences 
of mistaken diagnosis and too frequent operations. 
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This is shown by the following account of the proceedings 
of the American Medical Association at the session of June, 


1912, taken from the Philadelphia North American: 


SURGEON ROUNDLY FLAYS HOSPITAL INCOMPETENCE—DR. JOHN n. MUR- 
PHY SAYS CLUMSY MEN AND UNSKILLED ANESTHETIZERS CAUSE MANY 
DEATHS AND OPERATIVE FAILURES, 

[By J. Solis-Cohen, jr.] i 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., June 5. 

A bomb was exploded in the camp of the hospitals late this after- 
noon when Dr. John B. Murphy, of Chicago, one of the most distin- 
guished surgeons in America, declared at a meeting of the eet voor sec- 
tion of the American Medical Association that these institutions sup- 

ress the number of deaths and infections occurring after operations 

n order that the medical profession generally and the public shall not 

learn of the surgeon’s failure and carelessness in òperating. 

He also declared that a halt should be called in the use of vaccines, 
which he terms most dangerous and wicked playthings; that the great- 
est mortality in a hospital is caused by incompetent men administer- 
ing anesthetics; and concluded his remarks by stating that things 
occur in a hospital that would not stand the light of day, and unless 
the institutions themselves forbid the use of their operating rooms to 
og and unskilled surgeons there is a danger of the legislators step- 

n. 


Dr. Murphy's remarkable peper was a complete surprise to the mem- 
bers of the section, which chiefly composed of medical directors of 
hospitals and sanitariums and members of the medical staff. In view 
of the recent investigation of certain Philadelphia hospitals, as well 
as municipal institutions in Atlantic City and other places, it is evi- 
dent that Dr. Murphy’s address will be given careful consideration 
and his recommendation that the American Medical Association, 
through State committees, collect mortality statistics about every hos- 
pital in the country, carried out at once. 


Mr. President, take, for example, the recent craze for re- 
moving the tonsils by surgery. This generally useless and cruel 
torture of young children has come largely from the modern 
medical idea that the public health calls for the enforced ex- 
amination of all school children. 

Dr. John M. Mackenzie, professor of laryngology and rhi- 
nology in Johns Hopkins University, has discussed this phase 
of the subject quite freely and frankly, condemning in strong 
terms the craze for the indiscriminate and useless removal of 
the tonsils. I take some extracts from an article of his on 
“The massacre of the tonsils”: 


During the past years I have been repeatedly urged by medical 
friends to ure some public utterance by way of formal protest against 
the indiscriminate and wholesale destruction and removal of the ton- 
sils, which, far above all others, is the chief and most glaring abuse 
in the laryngology of the present day. They have been good enough 

that a word might not be amiss from one who has been through 
the dust and heat of the conflict that has raged around this and other 
fancies in surgical laryngolo, which have arisen and fallen during 
the quarter of a century that has just passed away. 

One of these friends, a distinguished general and ty of wide ex- 

rience, large practice, and 8 high professional skill, in 

sisting that I sa 8 on the subject, gave me as his deliberate 
opinion that of all the surgical insanities within his recollection this 
onslaught on the tonsils was the worst, not 3 the operation 
on the sppendir. And, indeed, when I look back rouge an experience 
of over ears, in which I have seen theory after theory, for some 
of which I have been partially, if not wholly, responsible myself, come 
and go, materialize and dissolve, I feel that, notwithstanding the 
fact that I 0 the subject with reluctance, with diffidence, with 
hesitancy—with even timidify—and fully mindful of the truth that 
we are all liable to error, even the youngest of us, and that nowadays 
in some quarters apparently age and experience count for nothing, I 
feel I may be pardoned for saying a few words in what I consider to 
be the interest of the public health and therefore of the public safety. 

Let me at the outset be not misunderstood. It is not m object to 
stir up strife, to impute unworthy motives to anyone, or to arrogate 
to myself any superior wisdom in the surgical management of tonsil 


ASC, 

Nor do I wish to shift to other shoulders all the blame. 
in my earlier days have fallen by the way. 
facetiously said that the street in 
the turbinated bones of my victims, 

* * * 


* * » . 

Many years ago Austin Flint was conducting an examination in 
physiology at the Bellevue Hospital Medical School in New York. 
Among the students who came up for graduation was a bright young 
fellow to whom Flint propounded the following conundrum: “* What 
is the function of the spleen?“ And the lad replied that the function 
of the spleen was to enlarge in malarial fever. To the next question, 
“What is the function of the tonsil?” the boy declared that the i 
function of the tonsil was to swell and suppurate in quinsy. That 
will do,” said Flint, “ you have passed a perfect examination, for you 
know as much about the subject as I do myself.“ + I remem- 
ber a one ume ago in a discussion on hemorrhage after tonsillotomy 
before a New York society a distinguished laryngologist made the 
statement that he had removed without accident many thousands (I 
have forgotten the exact number) of tonsils, to which declaration an 
inguisitive, incredulous individual present, with a mathematical turn 
of mind, said he had made a calculation which showed that in order 
to have removed that many tonsils within the limit of an ordinary 
lifetime the operator would have to average a bushel a day. 

. » . > » . 


to sa 


I, too, 
Indeed, it was once 
front of my office was paved with 


But neyer in the history of medicine has the lust for operation on the 
tonsils been as passionate as it is at the present time. It is not simply 
the surgical thirst from which we have all suffered in our earlier days, 
just as at a still earlier period we suffered from the measles; it is a 
mania, a madness, an obsession. It has infected not only the general 
profession but also the laity. 
. * * » * . . 

e annual reports of nearly all the special hospitals for diseases 

* Sg nose and throat, the number of tonsils removed, as compared 
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with all other 
is simply 5 — g. In conspicuous and 


rations, on the upper air tract and its; spnendsges . 
f these productions, let 6 

ves o ese unctio! me 0 
$ I in this elty sani 


— 8 children's hospital these words of ty 
wW 3 
“The recent universal inspection of the throats of school children 
has revealed the fact that nearly all children at some time of life have 
more or less enla tonsils, 

“That most of these are harmless if not actually physiological, and 
that their removal in these cases is not only unnecessary but injurious 
to the proper de t of the child Is our conviction. 


* * * * * s * 
“Much wild and incontinent talk, for which their teachers are some- 
times largely to blame, has poisoned the minds of the you gener- 
ation of o tors and thrown the public into hysteria. T. ectomy, 


for example, is held out to them not only as sure cure for but as an 
absolute prophylactic against rheumatism and heart disease. They are 
told with the disappearance of the tonsil in man these diseases will 
cease to exist. Parents bring nowadays their perfectly sound children 
to the laryngologist for tonsil removal in order to head off these 
affections. ‘onsillectomy Is recommended as a curative during the 
agony of acute articular rheumatism. 

“a But the origin of the latter disease has recently been traced to an 
infection of the nasal mucosa following tion. To-morrow it will 
come from somewhere else. Those of us who are old enough to remem- 
ber will recall the story of chorea. Years ago we found the cause of 
this affection in the nasal passages. When this view, after the usual 
struggle, had to be abandoned, it was suddenly discovered that the 
eye was the portal of entrance. Sct it has been caught in the 
rene If we exercise a iltue patience, it will turn up soon in some 
other organ. 

In considering the question of operation on the tonsils, and espe- 
way complete removal, we must face the following facts: 

“i, The functions of the tonsils are, in the present state of our 
knowl unknown, es eesti 

2. Whatever its functions may be, and the production of leucocytes 
is undoubtedly one of them, the tonsil is not, as is generally belleved 
and taught, a lymphatic gland. 

“The ignorance of this fact has led to the useless sacrifice of 


thousands 
be laced by the myriads of other I 
The physiological integrity of the tonsil is 
e. 


Dr. Mackenzie is one of the ablest of his profession, and we 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his fearless exposure and con- 
demnation of this tendency to use the knife unnecessarily and 
i the injury of the health of its unfortunate and unprotected 
victims, 

Dr. R. K. Smith, in a health talk at the Sunday Commons in 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, February 1 last, is reported to 
have praised Dr. Cabot for having exposed the appalling facts 
relating to the mistakes of the doctors in their hospital work. 
As reported in the Boston Post, he showed how fashion instead 
of actual sickness might play a great part in the treatment of 
patients by telling that recent investigations indicated astonish- 
ing numbers of unnecessary operations in those two fashionable 
diseases, enlarged tonsils and appendicitis, and that 17 per cent 
of the appendixes removed at a Boston hospital were shown by 
autopsies to be normal,” and told of a professor at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School who declared in ‘a recent treatise that 
the street before his office was paved with tonsils that should 
never have been removed.” The pathetic story is told of little 
Leroy Atkinson, 8 years old, who drew straws with his sister, 
aged 6, to determine which should undergo an operation for 
adenoids first. He lost the cut, went bravely to the operating 
table, and in a few moments was dead. Willia C. Johnson, 37 
years old, died on the operating table in a hospital in Indianapo- 
lis, reported to be from the anesthetic. He was undergoing a 
slight operation on his toe. Complaint was made that Mary 
E. Mitchell was forced, against her will, to undergo an opera- 
tion at the Bayview Asylum, Baltimore, Md., from which she 
died soon after leaving the operating table. Minnie Light, after 
a sickness of three days, died in Berlin, N. H., alleged to be 
from a delayed operation for appendicitis after being treated 
for some other disease through mistaken diagnosis. John 
Mehrer died in the General Hospital at Spokane, Wash., from 
an operation on the tonsils. Verne Alexander, aged 8 years, 
died from the same cause in the office of the surgeon who per- 
formed the operation, in the same city, November 22, 1911. At 
the same hospital in that city, August Mengelkemp, 16 years of 
age, died from an operation on November 24, 1911. The cause 
was not learned. because, as reported, the doctors “ refused to 
discuss the case.“ The 4-months-old child of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
R. Wood, Hammond, Ind., September 26, 1914, died from an 
operation. Oliver Cramer, aged 15, August 18, 1914, at Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., died from lockjaw, resulting from vaccination. 
Twin children of Mr. and Mrs, W. C. Ulmer, Bloomingdale, Ind., 
aged 5 years, died August 28, 1914, from an operation removing 
their tonsils. Menn Smith. aged 15 years, daughter of Mrs. O. G. 
Smith, Salem, Oreg., died August 14, 1914, from the effects of an 
anesthetic given for operation for tonsillitis. Thousands of such 
deuths have occurred in this country. The few I have men- 
tioned have been gathered from the local newspapers and re- 
ported at the time of their occurrence. 
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The custom of splitting fees for performing operations has 
become a common source of revenue for family physicians, 
This will explain to some extent the enormous number of opera- 
tions that are being performed. It pays. This scandal was 
lately exposed by the Chicago News. The following article 
from the Kansas City Star, reproduced in the Humboldt Union, 
quoting from a paper read by Dr. Child before the Jackson 
County Medical Society, will explain the situation: 


TOO FEEE WITH THE KNIFE—GRAFT AMONG PHYSICIANS SAID TO CAUSE 
MANY DEATHS, 


It has been openly charged in a meeting of the society that Commer- 
cialism, ts 1 G lati 
the medical ony g — — toe 


rofession 
Scott P. Ch 
forms the operation, not oniy 


to see which one will 
ay ge tartling than 

ut more s ing all is the charge that the family physician: 
being enriched pe taen share of big surgical fees, are stra 7 point 
and uge operations where no operation is necessary, and that many 
have from this manhandling of patients for big fees. 

In the paper which he read ore the Jackson County Medical So- 

ciety Dr. Child made the following statement : 

That such fee splitt is n fact is common history the count 
over, most flagrantly practiced in our neighboring State of Kansas, 
to our regret, the custom prevails among the profession in this city. 
To the uninformed, to the doubters, or to those who may believe that 
proof is wan: or who, as guilty, may demand evidence to prove 
their quilt, 17 t me to 
proof within easy reach 


that plenty of proof is in hand and more 
our society acts upon it as it should.” 
In his paper Dr. Child made the following specifie charges: 

During the last month a physician, a graduate of one of our local 
medical schools, stated that he had referred operative cases from his 
town, about 100 miles from Kansas City, to a surgeon and former 
8 of his, and that after the operation the surgeon had mailed him 


“ Recently, on request of the chairman of the board of censors of this 
society, a member of this society confessed that he had mailed several 
letters to members of the profession in general practice ln which he 
stated that he was now practicing surgery and was prepared to attend 
to any work they might refer to him, and concluded by saying: The 
business consideration will be satisfactory." 

“A local physician only recently committed himself In speaking of 
the number of 3 cases he was referring to u surgeon in this city, 
of the fees charged, and the fact that he, the physician, received one- 
half of the mone bua by the patients. ; 

“A member of this society, upon duating a few years ago, and 
having eye cases to refer to an ophthalmologist, went to a local man 
of practice and ability and solicited a fee on cases he might refer for 

eye treatment. The oculist very honorably refused to buy cases 
or to pay percentages; and the physician has not referred any cases 
to him since. Within the t two weeks this same physician referred 
a jal case of another to a certain specialist in this city and 
again demanded a division of the fee. 

“A very busy surgeon of this society went into a country town to 


perform an operation upon a boy for — ea The boy was the 
only child of a family of moderate circumstances. The family physician 
in the case ed a check for $500 to the surgeon through a local bank, 


The su Immediately remitted a draft for $200 directly to the 
family physician. I could give many other instances.” 


I also call attention to the following item in the Chicago News 
of January 11, 1911, cabled from Paris, showing that this 
despicable practice is widespread: 


“The scandals of commercialized medicine exposed by the Chicago 
Daily News, said Dr. Doyen, one of the world's most noted surgeons, 
2 exist not only in America but throughout the world, and are most 
d ceful where civilization is sup to be the highest.” 

Doyen described to the correspondent of 
the Dally News his experiences and s ted what he believes to be 
the only remedy. Dr. yen was foun a Paris hospital, where he 
had just completed an ration. He was still wearing his white coat 
and apron and rubber gloves when the correspondent told him of 
articles in the Dally News. 

HE PRAISES PUBLICITY WORK. 


„That is the best work done by a newspaper in the last decade,” he 


n an interview to-day Dr. 


said heartily. “Certainly the horrible situation described exists in 
France, Germany, and England. Jt is everywhere, and publicity given 
I bope that publications through- 


it by oewspepers Is the best remedy. 
out the world will take up the work begun by the Daily News. While 
undoubtedly there are many honest physicians, civilization to-day is 
lagued by hordes of men who are worse than the charlatans of the 
iddle Ages. The evils existing in the days of Molière still flourish. 
Read the Malade Im and other plays of Molière and you will 
find everything, Including the doctor who impresses the patient by 
spouting a string of almost meaningless Latin medical terms. 

* Mt are some of the instances of quackery that you have ob- 
serv * 


SAYS MURDER IS DAILY EVENT. 


“Fee splitting is the commonest, Operations by incompetent sur- 
ns are teng performed continually and actual murder is committed 
E this way almost daily. Other pbysicians form a ring to exploit a 
tient, passing him from one to the other, saying, G0 to Dr, Jones 
or the eyes, to Dr. Brown for the ears, and to Dr. Smith for the 
stomach,’ ete. One of the commonest witticisms of ductors is: ‘A 
millionaire always bas a little piece of cartilage in his nose which 
can be removed for a large sum of rarr f Only last week I over- 
heard one surgeon ask another, Why you operate on So-and-so 
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If I had done otherwise, my patient 
would have ge to another doctor,’ was the reply. 


for cataract before it was ripe?’ 


is that medical science has advanced with such rapidity 
recently that not a few physicians are lost. Intelligent laymen under- 
stand modern medical discoveries as well as many professional men, 
and often better. There is no excuse for a doctor's not explaining a 
patient’s condition in simple language if he knows what the matter is 
and can explain so the patient can understand. When a doctor does 
not know he always spouts Latin. 


HAS TO KICK OUT LEECHES, 


“Physicians telephone to me daily, saying that they have patients 
e 3 and asking wha 8 1 will give. When 

ask leave to examine the patients they decline to allow it before I 

ve fixed my commission. Rometimes I have to kick such leeches to 
the door. P. also know of several cases of alleged operations in 
laparotomy when the surgeon merely cut the skin and resewed it. 

“Other charlatans, when they hear the name of a man who is about 
to undergo an operation, search for the name of the surgeon in the 
ease, and sometimes er 5 A 5 AS 2 . zemania, com 

ions, tending that they are amily physicians o e patien 

as E —— ible for an ordinary physician 2 Paris to live without 
such practices?” 

“Assuredly, if he is honest.“ 

CHARGE ACCORDING TO WEALTH. 
“Do you A Cry a doctor should charge in proportion to the 
lth of the en 

Fes; — — all physicians make no charge to the poor. Also, I 
believe that a family physician should have a commission when he is 
forced to advise a patient to go to a specialist. However, instead of 
the specialist giving the commission secretly, the patient should pay 
each openly.” 

- do you determine the financial status of a patient?” 

* Row fee Should always be di and decided before the treat- 
ment is hee ee People should learn to buy a doctor's services just as 

buy clothing.” 

999 5 — believe that such a business arrangement would tend to 


eliminate the evils mentioned?” 

n The evils are due largely to the stupidity of the public, which 
does not take pains to discriminate between good and bad doctors. 
The daily press, through leading medical men, should educate the 
people to use the same common sense regarding the treatment of illness 


that they use in business.“ 

The following statement of B. F. Goldman, of his experience 
with the operating doctors, as given in the Boise (Idaho) Capi- 
tal News of February 23, 1913, is interesting in this connec- 
tion: 


“Several years ago,” said Mr. Goldman, “I came to Boise with a 
swelling in my throat, and, becoming anxious as to what it was, I 
visited a half dozen of the most prominent physicians and surgeons 
of the city. Without exception these experts all informed me that I 
was suffering from goiter and advised me that an immediate opera- 
tion was nece Naturally I did not relish the idea of being cut 
any more than the average citizen, so I hesitated. I even visited a 
Chinese doctor, who, to his credit, was the only one among the number 
visited who advised me against an operation. 

“ Believing that if I was suffering from such a serious ailment, and 
must be operated upon, I felt loath to intrust my life to the hands of 
any but the best surgeons I could find. Accordingly I visited Dr. 
Housner, of Salt Lake City; Dr. Hamilton, of Topeka Kans., and 
others. Without exception the doctors whom I v; ited outside of 
Idaho informed me than an operation was not necessary, laughed at 
my fears, and told me to go home and forget it. 

CURE WITHOUT OPERATION, 


“The tru 


some hundreds of dollars, would be necessary. I 
to eat nothing, as eating food, I was told, would kill me. 
visited a number of physicians and surgeons and finall 
who had prevented an operation upon a prominent citizen. 

“As a last despairing hope I visited him. After an examination he 
told me that he would shoW me in five minutes that my hernia was 
‘reducible. In a few moments this physician, with his bare hands, 
reduced the — saa 8 I am as sound as ever I was, and that 

ithout the use of the sca 5 
we If I had been . m I would more than likely be in my 

ve by this time, or at least would have been injured for life. The 
abel I have ci are merely my own experiences. I know of many 
more similar cases and of others in which it is very apparent that 
age a have cuar 353 sound persons through ignorance 

1 or the monetary consideration. 
one The only protection. for an abused public is legislation which will 
make the surgeons and physicians l x as well as morally responsible 
for errors in diagnosis, as well as in deliberate cases where the knife 
is resorted to in order to collect the big fees usually charged in such 


cases.” 

The following comments of Dr. George R. Cruickshank on the 
work of his profession are interesting and encouraging. They 
are taken from the Detroit Times, of November 23, 1910: 

Dr. George R. Cruickshank, of Windsor, member of the Ontario Medi- 
eal Council for the counties of Essex, Kent, and Lambton, and one of 
the leading members of the medical profession in the Dominion, is the 


author of the ae statements. e made them to the Times in his 
office in Windsor Wedn 


responsible for much human sufe: 
obtain experience at the cost of patients’ lives. 


„I have seen a number of reports on Dr. Barnesby's book,” snid Dr. 
Cruicksh: “and I have come to the conclusion that it is really my 
book. Dr. Barnesby has said just what I planned to say myself when 
I got the time to write it. But Dr. Barnesby has got ahead of me in 
regard to having his views placed in book form. For years I have 
been voicing the sentiments expressed in Dr. Barnesby's book. I have 
made known my views in papers before medical societies, and taken ad- 
vantage of every other opportunity to let the medical profession and 
public know just how I feel about operations. Certain doctors in Detroit 
and elsewhere have been performing unnecessary operations for years. 
Abdominal operations have been performed on men and women for no 
just cause at all. For these operations the paneon have paid fabulous 
sums. Then you may ask, ‘Is there graft medicine?” I am afraid 
so, and the fretting is made easy by the high standing of the profes- 
sion. But the worst offenders are not the young doctors; the leaders 
of the profession are guilty. Thousands of operations are performed 
which were better left undone. Perhaps the grafters were enthusiasts, 
not thieves. If that be not the case, then the offending doctors are 
worse than the man who robs 1 with a dark lantern and a billy.“ 

“Young doctors operate better than the older ones, but they don't know 
when to do so. When a man is sick the great question should be, What 
should be done?’ The patient should be glad to give his automobile for 
the answer. He gives too little for advice and too much for the opera- 
tion, When a man knows he should give $100 for advice before he 
gives $10 for an operation he will avoid some Meanwhile the 
grand old profession is at heart self-sacrificing and noble. 

J have seen hundreds of operations which were no 
I will venture to say that no Detroit physician will 
sands of 3 formed in Detroit are unnecessary.” 

Dr. Cruickshank deplores the surgical excesses to which the profes- 
sion has gone in regard to appenitc tis, for one thing. In addition to 
declaring that 75 per cent of the operations for the disease are not 
necessary, the doctor proudly N to the fact that no patient of his 
is ever unnecessarily operat on for the ailment. e believes in 
medical treatment for the cure of the disease. 

“No patient suffering from appendicitis should be operated on until 
it is seen that an operation is absolutely necessary,” said the doctor. 
“Most cases can be cured by proper diet and the administration of 
medicines and hot or cold applications to the affected portion of 
the body. Not one of my patients is "gs tn, Shag cae operated on in 
Detroit, I am glad to say. The appendix is the body for a pur- 
pose, and is not a useless 8 as claimed by some operators.” 

Speaking on the practice of removing tonsils, Dr. Cruickshank said: 

“The fad just now is to remove tons They should not be removed 
at all. Tonsils are necessary in the throat, otherwise they would not 
be there. They stand in the throat like two sentinels, ready to take 
care of any germs which may gather there. 

“Some doctors remove them because they 8 but I don't 
think that is any reasonable excuse, If the me enlarged, it must 
be for some purpose, probably so they can e care of more than an 
or amount of germs in the throat. I would remove a tonsil only 
in case of its being diseased. 

But, happily, customs are changing. While operative excesses are 
the rule just now, 10 years from now the operators of to-day will be 
begs — as barbarians, There will be but little unnecessary operating 

e future. 


But, unfortunately, the criticisms and advice of such members 
of the profession as Dr. Cruickshank have been of little, if any, 
avail. The dangerous and life-destroying operations in great 
and unnecessary numbers still go on. Some time reason and 
justice may overcome cupidity and greed as the result of wise 
counsels such as these, 

BFFICACY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING. 


Mr. President, I can not speak with authority or from actual 
knowledge of the healing influences of the various schools of 
medicine and other means of healing except Christian Science. 
I have had personal experience in abundance with the so-called 
regular school of medical practitioners and with homeopathic 
physicians and a limited experience with osteopathy, none of 
which were satisfactory. I know nothing of the others except 
from hearsay. I have no doubt all of them have done much 
good and some have done less harm than others. The schools 
of medicine, called irregulars by the allopathic school, have each 
been compelled to fight their way against the regular school. 
They came into existence as a protest against the inefficiency 
of the regulars. The old-school doctors, with their power- 
ful political organizations, have persecuted them with a 
shocking degree of bigotry and intolerance. They have per- 
secuted them through unjust restrictive laws procured by 
them from altogether too trusting legislative bodies, but in 
spite of this persecution these new schools of medicine have 
been established with more or less success and have gained 
a greater or less degree of public confidence and favor. All 
of them have their followers who believe them to be the 
best means of healing their diseases and ameliorating their 
sufferings, and the stronger their faith in them the more 
benefit they derive from their ministrations, but much of this 
faith and confidence has been misplaced, and as a result many 
lives have been needlessly sacrificed, many people haye un- 
necessarily been made suffering invalids for life, and many 
more have been made the hopeless victims of degrading and 
degenerate habits, caused by the dispensation of habit-forming 
drugs, that are worse than death. So it is a grave question 
whether medical practitioners have not done the human race 
more harm than good. My own experience and observation 
leads me to believe they have. But some other people do not 
agree with me. They believe in the different schools of medi- 
cine, some in one and some in another. So long as they 


t necessary, and 
deny that thou- 
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believe in these remedies they should be protected in their 
right to resort to them for relief. Naturally practitioners of 
the various schools of medicine each believe that his school and 
his medicines are the best and most efficacious of all. But it 
is a well-known and now an almost uniform belief that there 
are no healing qualities in drugs. Some of them deaden and 
destroy the feeling of pain and suffering and give temporary 
relief, but they do not heal disease. Their effect is temporary 
and fleeting. As they lose their power over consciousness or 
feeling the pain and suffering return often with redoubled fury. 
The anesthetic destroys consciousness and feeling while the 
surgeon wields the knife. This is a blessing if the operation 
is necessary, but it has resulted in many unnecessary opera- 
tions with deadly consequences. 

Mr. President, there is one remedy about which I can speak 
with confidence and certainty from my own personal experi- 
ence, confirmed by like experiences that have come under 
my own observation. I was healed in Christian Science when 
death was near and after all hope of relief through medical 
practitioners had been abandoned after long and faithful trial 
of such remedies. I have seen and known of other cases of 
healing, many of them of organic and so-called incurable dis- 
eases, and after. medical practitioners had given up the patient 
as hopelessly incurable. I am going to call some of these cases 
of healing to the attention of the Senate, not to advertise Chris- 
tian Science or to induce anyone to accept or resort to it for 
relief. Its adherents do not proselyte or advertise it or per- 
suade anyone to aceept it. My sole purpose now is to show 
the cruel injustice and folly of legislating against it in favor 
of any other means of healing. If it saves lives and ameliorates 
and mitigates sorrow and suffering and regenerates humanity 
morally and physically where no other relief is to be had, as I shall 
show it does, it is not only cruel, it is criminal, to forbid or 
hinder those from doing so who administer its benefits or who 
resort to it for relief. I would not have anyone infer from 
the showing I am about to make that it is, as it is now admin- 
istered, an infallible remedy and always beals. It does fail 
to heal sometimes, altogether too often, as all remedies must 
of necessity do when administered through human imperfect 
instruments, Some of its patients are disappointed and return 
to the doctors. They have so long been accustomed to be 
thumped and pounded and dosed and carved that the quiet and 
silent Christian Science treatment is too tame for them. They 
think nothing adequate is being done. Doctors often boast of 
this return to them of those who have taken up Christian 
Science as convincing proof that the treatment of disease in 
that way is a failure. But the fact that thousands of patients 
have left them for Christian Science never to return, or the fact 
that those who do return get no relief and are doubly disap- 
pointed, makes no impression on their minds, but leaves them 
strong in the faith that nothing but their method is scientific, 
regular, or effective. But I am prepared to show that while 
it fails in individual cases, for reasons that ean not always 
be known or understood, it has healed thousands of cases that 
under materia-medica treatment would have been incurable. 


I think I can say with perfect truth that there is no disease | ¢ Te mek 


not subject to its healing influence, including all of the diseases 
that are given up by the medical fraternity to be incurable. I 
am going to give you a few of these cases, many of them coming 
under my own personal knowledge and observation, the others 
known to me, through those who have furnished them to me at 
my request to use as I am now about to use them, to be un- 
doubtedly true and reliable accounts of cases of healing thor- 
oughly authenticated. To mislead anyone by false or un- 
founded claims in a matter so grave and so important would 
be cruel and inhuman. 

If I have myself been misled as to any of them, I should 
never cease to regret it. I have for these reasons taken the 
greatest care in procuring the statements I am about to sub- 
mit for the candid consideration of the Senate. I shall take 
the liberty as I go along to state the source of my information 
and the character and standing of the persons from whom I 
have received it. None of it has been volunteered. In every 
instance it has been furnished at my request, with an under- 
standing of the use I intended to make of it. I have called 
for information from those only upon whose word I felt I could 
implicitly rely. 

Mr. President, I first call attention to a case that came under 
my own observation, and of which I had personal knowledge. 
I have mentioned the case in calling attention to the uncertain- 
ties and perils of surgery. With as little repetition as possible, 
I review the facts here. The case is that of a young child 
3 or 4 years old, the only daughter of a prominent young busi- 
ness man of Los Angeles, Cal. When I first saw her, she 


was a beautiful child, with the exception I am about to state. 


One of her eyes was diseased from infancy; it was believed 
from birth. The eye and the surrounding parts were badly 
inflamed, and the eye protruded and seemed almost ready to 
escape from the socket. ‘This condition gave the side of the 
face a distorted and distressing appearance. Looked at from 
one side, the child had beautiful and regularly formed features. 
From the other side her appearance was repulsive. She was 
first attended by the family physician, a very worthy and com- 
petent member of the profession, whom I know personally. He 
was unable to give relief. A consultation of specialists in dis- 
eases of the kind was called. They concluded that there was 
a malignant growth, presumably cancerous, behind the eye, and 
that an operation was necessary to save the child's life. They 
informed the parents that the operation was so delicate that 
no one in Los Angeles would undertake it, and advised that 
the child be taken to the celebrated surgeons, Mayo brothers. 
The parents had the wisdom in this dreadful emergency to 
apply to Christian Science for help. I saw the little one at 
this time and on frequent occasions afterwards. The alarming 
conditions subsided gradually under the treatment by the 
Christian Science practitioner and in a few months the child 
was entirely healed of the trouble. This was five or six years 
ago, and now the eye is perfectly well and that side of the face 
is as beautiful as the other. 

I submit now for the consideration of the Senate a statement 
by himself of the healing of Dr. E. F. Burton, now a resident 
of New York City, but formerly of Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
Cal. His statement of his experience, in the form of a letter, 
was furnished at my special request for the use I am now 
making of it. I have known Dr. Burton since very soon after 
his marvelous healing. He is a man of superior intelligence and 


of integrity and high character. 


The following is his letter, which states his experience ns a 
prenan and surgeon before his healing and his work since 
me: 


30 East FORTY-SECOND STREET, 
New York, N. T., August 21, 1914. 
My Dear Senator: Replying to your letter of the 10th instant, in 
which yoa ask as to me hea) ing, and experience th h and with 
Christian Science, I am glad to te re of the following Aistory. 
I am an alumnus of Rush Medical College, Chicago. After dua- 
tion I received an appointment, throu titive examination, as 


compe 
interne in Cook County Hassia of Ch „ one of the la 


hospt- 
tals in the country, and served an internship of 18 months, after which 
I was appointed on the surgical of the same and at the 


staff 4 
same time an instructor in Rush Medical College. I held these positions 
until forced by ill health to leave the North. In Arizona I was after- 
wards yf ag acting assistant surgeon of the United States Marine 
Hospital ice for Arizona. I was.a member of the American Medical 
Association until I left medical for Christian Science work. 


ese three th: 
and drink. 

After some time in Arizona I went to southern California—to Pasa- 
dena. Here I sought the aid of a hypnotist to enable me to free 
myself from these habits, but found this method ineffectual After 

s- experience the quantities of the three th that I was takin 
was enormously increased, until toward the e I was taking su 
quantities of morphine and cocaine as no one has ever recove from, 
so far as I know. For weeks I took on an a e of more than 100 
grains each of these two drugs dany nopeana y. and consumed be- 
tween 1 and 2 quarts of whisky daily. became entirely demented and 
a menace to those about me. 

At this point. and when I bad been entire! 
my wife was obliged to call for a consultation of 
of my fellow physicians, four of whom bad been 
time, told her that I could not live more than three or four weeks, and 
that this time must be spent under the strictest restraint. It was ar- 

that I should be sent to the State asylum the following day if 

le. At the request of a friend whose husband had been benefited 
Christian Science, Mrs. Burton was induced to allow a Christian 
Science practitioner to call to see me. Again to make a long story 
short, he came and spent three hours with me. I have no memory of 
his coming or of his going, but he left me asleep, and I woke on the 
following morning free from all of these habits, normal in brain and 
I knew the moment 
ppened to me, and tha 

free from the awful things that had Dou: 


unconscious for 48 hours, 
pi cians, and five 
15 me for some 


whatever 
me. But 
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to understand, the like of which I had not been able to do for months, 
I drove my automobile half the afternoon, also a thing I had not been 
able to do for some time. I gained 30 pounds in weight the subsequent 
month, and within 10 — rom this memorable morning I undertook 
and carried to a successful issue the most strenuous piece of work, 
from both mental and physical standpoints, that 1 have ever done. A 
year from the day of this healing I was ed to assist in the surgical 
work in the Emergency Be go at San Francisco following the earth- 
quake and fire of 1906, and for three weeks I stood on my feet and 
operated for about 16 hours a day. This was m 
coming after a year of study of Christian Science, 
future course. 

I have spent over nine years in constant study of Christian Science 
and seven years in its practice. I was most enthusiastic in the practice 
of surgery and was a Pharisee of the Pharisees as to its virtues. I 
gave it up only after being most thoroughly convinced that there was 
something better. I have learned to my entire satisfaction, knowing 
both sides of the question, that Christian Science is a science, and not 
only that, but also that it is an advance step—and a long one—beyond 
medicine and surgery, and that time will prove this to the whole world. 
I have seen many cases of disease healed by it after they had been 
pronounced hopeless and dying by the best physicians. have seen 
disease healed 3 it in a few minutes where it would have run 
days or weeks, according to medical prognosis. And although it is not 
the practice of Christian Science practitioners to attempt the healing 
of broken bones without the aid of surgery, I have seen dislocated joint 
and broken bone healed within a few days without the use of splint or 
bandage. This only promises what will be done in the future. 

As contagious diseases, my experience teaches me that Christian 
Science practitioners and other Christian Scientists are more scrupu- 
lously careful to shield others from danger of contagion and in obedi- 
ence to the law than are physicians. This I say without equivocation 
or qualification. 

Most sincerely yours, E. F. Burrox. 


Mr. President, what must a man who has passed through such 
an experience think of laws, which actually exist in some of the 
States, making the man who rendered him this great service a 
criminal, subject to fine and imprisonment for saving his life 
and restoring him to a healthy body and a sound mind? What 
must he think of the members of his own profession who on 
that fateful night, with him lying there unconscious, gave up 
his case as hopeless and consigned him to an asylum as hope- 
lessly insane and sentenced him to an early death, and who 
would consign the man who took their place and saved both 
the life and the reason of one of their profession to prison for 
presuming to save the man whose case they had given up as past 
all help by a means of healing that they denounce as irregular 
and unscientific? 

Mr. President, this must not be taken as an unusual or ex- 
traordinary case of healing in Christian Science. Relief came 
quickly in this case. So it has in many other cases. But in 
most cases it comes more slowly. I could eite the Senate to 
hundreds of cases of healing by this means just as remarkable, 
some even more remarkable than this one, thoroughly authenti- 
cated and beyond dispute. If I had asked publicly for such and 
like experiences, I could furnish you authentic proof of thou- 
sands of cases of healing of diseases pronounced by medical 
doctors to be incurable. But I could not take up the time of 
the Senate in reciting any great number of cases however im- 
portant I regard this question. I have asked for and will 
submit only a few of them. 

Here is another of a like kind that should challenge the at- 
tentlon of lawmakers, social workers, and humanitarians the 
world over: 


last surgery, and 
ecided me as to my 


2111 West THIRTY-FIRST STREET, 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 27, 191}. 

Dear Mr. WORKS: So great a change has been brought about in my 
te by Christian Science that I am most desirous and anxious that 
others may know of the experience and poser by it if they wish. 

I was born in Hastings, Mich., in 1865; attended the local schools 
until 1880, when I entered Olivet College. I hold the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from that institution, of which I am at the present 
time a trustee. I was admitted to practice law in 1889, a later 
went to Saginaw where I associated myself with the Hon. Ferdinand 
Brucker, then judge of 2 and afterward Member of Congress 
from the eighth congressional district, now resented by the Hon. 
Joszru W. Fonůxxr. I had youth, health, education, friends; I belonged 
to the leading fraternal organizations and was on the highway to suc- 
cess, but I was said to haye been born with a hereditary taint in my 
blood, the appetite for intoxicating liquor, and as my law practice 
= larger my sppente for drink grew * Friends warned me, 
‘but I laughed at t fears, and told them t drinking would never 
‘overpower me; that I could take it or leave it, just as I wanted to do. 
By sheer force of will I held the appetite in check for a while, but 
{little by little it crawled upon me until it held me within its grasp. 
Friends advised, relatives reasoned, and my dear mother begged me 
ito take Christian Science treatments and free R from the bondage; 
but I laughed at her and told her that while Christian Science might 
do for nervous old ladies, it would hardly answer for a strong, ru 
man like myself. I struggled a little longes, and then my assoc 
Mr. Brucker, advised me to take the gold cure. I did so, but its 
effect was only temporary. Then I did everything I could. 

Friends, relatives, p cians, and fraternal brothers did all they 
could, but it was too late for any human help. I lost e law 
practice, money, home, friends, mother—all. I was lost. I went away. 

fy relatives did not know where I was for years. They had given me 
up as lost. I was a helpless slave to liquor, a hopeless wanderer on the 
face of the earth, a nameless derelict on the ocean of failure. In addi- 
tion to the appetite for drink, I was suffering from kidney and liver 
troubles and was mérely waiting for death to come and me of my 
misery. It was in ‘January, 1901, that I left Saginaw. 1 wandered 
away West, doing aaything I could find to do to make a living, working 
with my hands at any work that offered. I given up completely, 


te, 


One day In October, 1907, up in the foothills of the Sierras, I met g 
coura, woman who told me that I could be healed in Christian 
Science. She gave me some of the literature and loaned me the text- 
book of Science, but I believed I was too far gone to be saved and 
wandered on. After a few more months of suffering and misery I 
found myself in direst extremity. I was hopeless, friendless, and 
alone. As I stood there watching the sun rise over the Sierras the | 
thought came to me, as it did to another prodigal long ago, “I will 
arise and go to my Father.” I had kept the page of a Christian Science 
Journal with the address of a eles attorney who had been saved 
from the very bondage that then held me. I determined to fo to this 
man, tell him my story, ask his aid, give Christian Science a fair trial; 
and if that failed, I would then end it all. I started for Los Angeles | 
immediately. I was at Monterey at the time. I had no money, but I 
lost no time. I rode on freight trains, engines, blind baggage cam | 
farmers’ wagons, and walked when I had to—anyway to get there—bu' 
I kept on and on. One day I arrived in Los Angeles and found the 
man I was looking for. lle listened to my story, took me 
to his heart in kindness, Introduced me to a Christian Science practi- | 
tioner, and—that is all. I awoke from my nightmare and found I was 
not a drunkard at all. This was in March, 1908. From that day to 
this I have never had the slightest desire to drink intoxicating liquor. 
The kidney and liver trouble went with the appetite for drink. I also 
lost a smoking habit of 25 years’ standing. was later healed in less 
than a day of an acute attack of diphtheria. I was healed in 1910 of 
a chronic condition of sciatic rheumatism, to cure which I had spent 
many hundreds of dollars in materia medica without ar cure being 
effected. I haye had many other healings I need not mention, but I am 
not ill any more as I used to be. In these years I have known Christian 
Science I have learned to live a clean and a pure life. I now have a 
wife and home and a dear little baby 17 months old. I am learn to 
be more patient, more kind, more considerate of others in my daily life. | 
Hatred and anger and criticism and resentment are being driven out of 
my nre and in their place is being established love and kindness and 
good will to all mankind. Years ago I agteed with Burns that Man 
was made to mourn”; but now I know that there is no condition of 
„ misery, or so bad that it can not be wiped out forever by 
the power of Truth. I have learned that it is normal for man to be 
happy, peaceful. and Pe and I am happier to-day as I am writ- 
ing this letter than I have ever been in all my life. ry statement 
this testimony is capable of legal proof. I will furnish full list of. 


na dates, and other information to any that may desire further in- | 
formation. : 


Cordially yours, FREDERICK ALLEN, 


Like Dr. Burton, I did not know Mr. Allen until after his | 
healing. His letter shows what he was before he contracted the 
fearful habit of drink and the depths of poverty and degrada- 
tion to which he was reduced. He is now fully restored to 
himself, is engaged in successful literary work in Los Angeles, 
has a happy home and family, and is, as he says, happier and 
better contented than he has ever been in all his life. His con- 
dition when he applied for Christian Science help has been 
graphically described to me by the friend upon whom he first 
called on coming to Los Angeles. He was unshorn and unkempt; 
his clothing was soiled and worn; in stealing his way on the 
train he had lost his hat and was wearing an old discarded 
cap that some one had thrown away. In short, when he stepped 
into the office, seeking information that might free him from 
the habit that had so nearly destroyed his life and wrecked his 
future prospects, he was a veritable tramp. He had no money 
and no prospects. This was the only hope left to him, and he 
had sought it eagerly as his last chance. He was taken to a 
practitioner, who ministered to him without present reward or 
hope thereof except the inestimable consolation of serving such 
a human derelict and making of him a free man and useful 
citizen. He was healed as he says. I know well and intimately 
the practitioner who rendered this man this great service. I 
have spent weeks in her home. She was in her earlier woman- 
hood a trained nurse and knew the ways and the practices of 
the physician and surgeon by actual hospital service. Later her 
husband was healed by the same means that this man was re- 
stored. As a result she became a Christian Science practitioner. 
She has saved many unfortunates afflicted as this man was and 
healed many of diseases of almost every kind. Her husband 
holds a high and important public office. She has a home of cul- 
ture and refinement, but she finds her greatest and highest enjoy- 
ment in her work. She devotes her days and nights to this benefi- 
cent service and is subject to call at all hours. She was, 
amongst many others, called to minister to a woman whom the 
doctors had determined to be afflicted with an abdominal tumor, 
An operation was decided to be immediately necessary. The 
woman had heard something of Christian Science. Her husband 
had been healed of a broken-down instep. In her great fear 
of the operation she called for this practitioner’s help. She did 
not go to the operating table. Under treatment, the tumor 
came away in pieces and the woman was healed. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to one more case of 
healing of the many performed by this one practitioner, as she 
has given it to me in a written statement: 


A woman of about 45 was taken to a a and operated on for 
cancer of the breast and tissues of the side. Some two weeks after the 
operation the patient, feeling that her condition was not satisfactory, 
as she was suffering and being kept constantly under heavy doses of 
morphine, asked to have a Christian Science Resin attend her. 
uring the sécond visit made by the practitioner the attending surgeon 
arrived to dress the wound. He asked the practitioner to look at the 
wound, and then he pointed out some places upon it where the tissue 
was breaking down and in a bad condition. Asking the practitioner 


Í 


_though there was a slight possibility of her 
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to go into another room where the patient might not hear what he 
had to say, he assured the practitioner that he was very glad to have 
the help of Christian Science, as he believed the religion would be a 
eat help in making her happy in the last few months of her life. He 
Farther explained that he and some well-known surgeons had operated on 
the case two weeks previous to this time; that t 5 had found it one 
of the worst and most m. nt cases of cancer they had ever seen; 
that the woman's system was full of it; that the tissues had already 
begun to break down again with the disease; that there was no sible 
way in which her life could be saved; and that there was no ing to 
be done but to keep her under heavy doses of morphine until such time 
as she would die, which he insisted would 3 be six months, 
fe bel prolonged to a 
year, but under no conditions could she get well. In less than a week 
after treatment in Christian Science the doctor reported great improve- 
ment in the wound. In two weeks the patient was taken from the hos- 
pital, W in an o automobile. After a few days at home and 
away from the hospital care she refused to take any more morphine, the 
wound healed completely, and since that time, which is two years or 
more, she is a perfectly well woman. 


Mr. President, the best and most competent physicians declare 
that the only remedy for deep-seated cancer is the surgeon's 
knife. They are perfectly sincere in this declaration, because 
they know of no better remedy. They know and freely acknowl- 
edge that this remedy is effective only when the diseased parts 
are completely removed, which in many cases is impossible to 
the most skillful surgeon. That many lives have been saved in 
cancer cases by the knife no intelligent man would presume to 
deny. But here was a case where the surgeon was helpless to 


save. He was honest and sincere enough to say so. He was 


‘not envious of Christian Science interference, as many doctors 


are, but like most of them he believed that it could do no more 


than afford religious consolation until death came within a very 


brief space. ` 

Mr. President, I have spoken specifically about the work of 
this one practitioner not because her work is more successful 
or her devotion to it greater than that of hundreds of others 
who are rendering like service, but only because I was more 
familiar with her life and her work. 

I submit also the very interesting and remarkable case of 
healing of Mrs. Elizabeth Downey, wife of Harry S. Downey, of 
Shelbyville, Ind. Mrs. Downey is a woman of superior educa- 
tion, intelligence, and refinement. Her husband is a prominent 
lawyer in Shelbyville. His father was a judge in that State 
for more than a quarter of a century—six years of which 
was as judge of the supreme court of the State. His last 
service was as judge of the circuit court, his term of office ter- 
minating when he was 80 years of age. One of his sons fol- 
lowed in his footsteps and was for a number of years judge of 
the same circuit court, a position which he resigned to accept 
an important office here in Washington, which office he- now 
holds. 

I have known the family well and intimately all my life and 
can assure the Senate of the reliability and truthfulness of Mrs. 
Downey's statement. 

She says: 

SHELBYVILLE, IND., December II, 191}. 

When 4 child of 11 yea in piercing the ears, the lobe of the right 
ear was injured, the wound refused to heal and remained in an irri- 
tated condition until we were obliged to remove the earrings. A small 
growth about the size of a made its appearance on the lobe of the 
ear, but was removed without serious trouble for the surgeon and 
little discomfort to myself. 

Two years later I again had the ears pierced; the same trouble fol- 
lowed, attended with severe stabbing pains, and the ear became angry 
in inflammation, which was subdued, but the growth grew to be as 
large as a medium- hickory nut, and the pains increased, when it 
was again removed. Then the physicians pronounced it a recurrent 
fibrous tumor. 

After six or seven such operations, at intervals from 18 months to 
2 years, each time the size increasing, the entire lobe of the ear was 
deformed and fibers extended down and the pain was almost unbear- 
able at times. 

Next a bi process was resorted to, medicines given, and appll- 
cations used locally, but it was only adding fuel to the flames. er 
14 applications of this burnin rocess, in which I suffered tortures 
only to be compared to the flery furnace, the tumor was lifted out and 
was about the size of a hen's egg. The entire lower part of the ear 
was gone and a surface of diseased tissue extended about at inches 
down the neck, making it necessary to close the wound b; n graft- 
ing, using 9 silver pins and 14 stitches, which was a beautiful piece of 
surgical work. I was in the hospital nearly three months, 

ine months later trouble commenced again, and I had another ex- 
perience, though slight in comparison to the others. 

Two years later the growth appeared again, when it was operated 
upon with the knife, but almost at once began spreading its fibers over 
the face, the in growing, spasmodically, more and more severe. 
When the 88 below the ear had increased again to the size of a 
walnut and was purple in color I began to think that death would be 
preferable to such eee Again the burning process was used, 
chloride of caicium, followed by a powder and poulticing was kept u 
with suffering untold for six months, when it appeared to be bealed. 
Many kinds of medical springs and drugs were uscd in an effort to 
subdue the trouble which was on the increase on the cheek, but finally 
I was compensa to again go to the operating table. This time the 
surgeons laid the wound open to the bone and found that the fibers had 

wn and entwined themselves back of the eyeball, and to save de- 
formity of the eye the skin was drawn up in a puff under the hair. 
The su 
tion, an 


ms had a 


In performed a most skillful and delicate opera- 
I thought 


was restored and had a chance to claim my birth- 


ain on the same 
an before. 
The 


— of freedom from pain, but the trouble came up a 
side, in the throat, and grew more serious, if possible, t 
ns then removed five growths in the throat and mouth. 
irritation had become so severe, the throat so inflamed, and the tonsils 
so diseased that the surgeons thought best to remove the tonsils, which 
was done, and there were found two growths back of them, and In the 
process of removing them two severe hemorrhages followed, and the 


su 


situation was most serious. After wy seeming recovery and sojourn 
in Denver for five months, the physlelan's advice to me was to never 
again have any cutting done in the throat, and if he had known how 
much had been done he would not have operated; that I was now all 
right, but to avoid a repetition. 

came home in November, and in December I found, after a case of 
pneumonia, that the throat and lungs were in diseased conditions, two 
growths almost as large as peas, causing constant coughing, and the 
roof of the mouth was in a badly ulcerated condition, with my voice 
and entire body in an exhausted condition, and one lung very Imper- 
fect. For the first time in my many years of suffering I grew rebellious 
and discouraged, but Sorted yielded to the importunities of relatives 
and friends and consented to go South again, but I felt that it would 
be a fruitless trip. The physician and my family felt that It was my 
only hope to regain health In a warmer climate, if life was to be spared 
to prepare for another surgical operation, so we again turned our faces 
toward San Antonio, Tex. 

After being there five weeks, instead of improving I grew worse, 
coughing and expectorating such poison that each day I would think 
I could not endure another. Then developed a case of acute kidney 
trouble, and, to add to the suffering, a pus formation appeared over 
the left lung. I then realized that the only material hope was in an- 
other surgical operation. By this time my courage had failed and I 
felt that death would prove a friend rather than an enemy; but God's 
ways are higher than man’s ways, so that, in my extremity and in my 
desire to live until my husband could reach me and to esca the 
operating table (selfish motives, I grant), at the earnest solicitation 
of friends who realized the situation better than I did, I turned to 
Christian Science. The saying that it is a sengerous thing to be 
ignorant of your own ignorance reflected mg attitude at that time, for 
such was my condition. I thought I knew God, but I found that I did 


not know and understand His power, His willingness, and His might; 
but in that dark hour I was left alone with Him to guide and protect, 
and I found that His love did not fail me. All drugs were discarded 
and, not without some doubts, I turned to a Christian Science practi- 
tioner for help; nor was I disappointed. The kidney trouble was met 
in three days; breathing was improved so that I could lie down in 
bed; the coughing grew less day by day, and I have never had a hem- 
orrhage since; the roof of the mouth healea, and the pus formation 
disappeared at the Lb yong where the surgeons had blistered to nerve 
exposure and drained off the pus. Four months later the tumors came 
off, one after the other, fill with fibers and pus, but with scarcely 
1 flow of blood. From a weight of 110 pounds I have increased to 


The first Christian Science treatment was in January, 1905, almost 
10 years ago. I have had little or no trouble in the old scars that 
formerly gave so much trouble in damp or hot weather or when over- 
heated; Indeed, all is fast fading from sight or consciousness except 
the deformity resulting from the cutting, but no longer are they red 
and angry looking, but are gradually fading away, and the past nine 
years have been most blessed ones, 


ELIZABETH IIARSHMAN DOWNEY 
(Mrs. Harry S. DOWNEY). 

Mr. President, many lives are sacrificed and others ruined 
by the habitual use of intoxicating liquors and deadly habit- 
forming drugs. For these unfortunates the medical doctor can 
afford no relief and the surgeon’s knife is unavailing. It is 
here that Christian Science has shown its efficiency in a marked 
degree. It has saved hundreds of lives and made happy many 
desolated homes. I have already given one case of healing from 
the drink habit and another from morphine and cocaine. Here 
is another striking case of such healing: 

Audusr 29, 1914. 

My Dear SENATOR WORKS: In response to your request it gives me 
pleasure to testify to the immeasurable benefits I have =, ed as a 
3 of the study and application of the teachings o Christian 

cience. 

Since a child I had been accustomed to associati with those who 
indulged in liquor in a social way, and, quite naturally, was one with 
them. After reaching young manhood the habit grew, and it was not 
long before I often reached home in v. stages of intoxication. 
This continued with increasing frequency until it was the exception 
rather than the rule for me to leave my 5 and go home 
N A en or until I had become so helpless that I had to be 
en or. 

For many years during this time I held a r position with 
one of the largest financial institutions in the West. My Mar, ert 
realized somewhat the condition into which I had fallen, but through 
consideration for my family and appreciation of my clerical ability 
I was allowed to remain with them. Finally my“ ap; rance and 
habits had reached a stage where they were reflecting discredit upon 
the institution for retaining me and I was asked to leave. Twice 
this request was made, and on each occasion I begged for another 
chance, but it only meant a chance to earn more money to spend for 
drink. I had forfeited nearly everything a mar holds dear—home, 
friends, reputation, credit, and the confidence of my employers. I had 
not lost all, for a faithful, loving wife stood nobly by me through these 
dark days. In her desperation over our unhappy ſome she suffered a 
severe attack of nervous prostration. In this conaition and after our 
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family physician had done all he could and falled she turned to 
Christian Science and experienced such relief that it gave her renewed 
0 or me. 

Each morning as I left the house it was with the firm determination 
to return home immediately at the close of the day's work, but this 
resolve was shattered as often as it was made. Will power in my case 
availed nothing. Matters went on from bad to worse. My life was a 
veritable hell. The future was a blank and my few sober moments were 
filled with 3 over my wasted life. 


At this oh pliner ee IDOA GE sein borage og Pa 
attend a Wednesday evening testimonial meeti: 2 a was not only late 
in reaching the cher: but was far from so —5 wife and a friend 
were wal for me, and this friend asked d 1 1 I wanted to be helped out 
of the condition against which I had struggled so lo 


mg. My response 

was in the affirmative, and while I promised to call on him the next 
day it was the following Sunday before I felt the desire to go to him 
and matters over. The three int 1 have always been 
more or less of a blank, for duri 2 E time I indulged in the wildest 
dissipation of the years I had . rene the ee aged of this 
Trlend's receiving me on Sunday, 7 — $ find in tation 
come to his home, where I was 
with me gentiy and, I asked for tel 
that moment to th I pers. not taken a drink of liquor nor have I 
bad the slightest Goals to do s 

Following the destruction of this false appetite, the tobacco habit 
left me, the use of profanity was elimina’ physical ills have 


and, r talking 
he — me a treatment, —— from 


been met and conquered, and, in short, a com pare mental, 
physica regeneration has taken place in my 
Sincerely yours, CHAS. E. JARVIS. 

I know Mr. Jarvis well. He is a man of superior qualifica- 
tions and ability, and in every way trustworthy and reliable. 
Like so many others who have benefited by its ministrations, he 
has become an earnest and effective worker in Christian Science. 

I submit now a testimonial of healing of double curvature of 
the spine, uniformly agreed, I believe, by medical practitioners 
and surgeons, to be incurable, and other serious troubles. Mrs. 
Kleinberger is known to me to be a woman of high character and 
entirely worthy of belief. This healing is one well known about 
by many people in Los Angeles and is thoroughly authenticated. 
Knowing of it, I requested that the statement be furnished me 
for my use. She says: 


In the 1908 I took my first Christian Science treatment, the 
Enowa a . terag that I a 2 relief from the es, and p commonly 
own as 


life to suffer from double curvature of the sp 

trouble I was Inactive and a puraga to myself ger ‘those About me. 
While treating for the entioned . i noticed a great 

relief from the the back, an 1 and 

study, the spine straight aid strong, ‘allowing me to gain flesh 

and become a useful member of 


cal change yap eal an r srand ing of the zua 
3 life an ane eter Patience and Fig d. 
upon eo 
as change in in dispositi on grateful. 
sep See KLEINERE 
No. 2302 West Twenty-second Street, Los — Cal. 


Mrs. R. L. Craig, whom I have known for a number of years, 
is a woman of unusual ability, education, and refinement. Her 
husband died leaving a wholesale grocery business to be cared 
for by some one. She took charge of and has managed it for 
several years, and made it one of the largest, best-managed. and 
prosperous wholesale establishments in Los Angeles. Besides, 
she is a public-spirited woman and takes a deep and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. She is now a member of the board 
of education of the city. She was healed in Christian Science 
of tumor that threatened her life, and asthma, from which 
dreadful disease she had suffered from-her childhood. At my 
request she has furnished me a statement of her experience. 
She sagt 


From y childhood I suffered greatly from asthma, with all its 
attendant 9 such as bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
tonsilli and quinsy. At one time, when in a very congested condition, 


my case tubercular, and strongly ad- 


reputable physician pronounced 
parents were 


an immediate change to a warmer climate. 
broken hearted at this decision, and were seized with fear Tar ant 
| future. I was not allowed to go out at night, and was d fan- 
nels from head to foot, constantly in dread of taking coid, to which I 
was most susceptible. 

I was told by a number of physicians that there was no cure for 
asthma, and that I would be obli to endure it, I was so resigned 
to this verdict that I did not at first accept Christian Science for 
asthmatic ae but for another affection, which developed about 12 


rs ago. was pronounced by physicians to be a 1 and 
. a coe 9 of my life. At this time I asked for 
and received Science treatment, “and was soon cheery yh and 
healed. From the first treatment I began to make a consecrated 


of Mrs. Eddy's works on Christian Science. I found through this 7 
ing that I was also much relieved from asthma, but about a year later 
I suffered a very acute attack. A few treatments in Christian Science 
quickly relieved me. This was the last of this trouble, which had been 
so persistent and painful through many years. tian Science is 
my dally study, the source of my happiness and peace of, pag 
Mrs, R. L. CRAIG. 


I also submit the statement by Mrs. Josephine A. Hebbard of 
her healing of the drug habit. I know Mrs. Hebbard well. 
She is a woman of high character and strict integrity, who is 

‘now devoting her time and her efforts to the healing of others 


by ae means that saved her from a lingering and horrible 
en 


Most 3 do I testify to the healin 
Christian 


of Christian Seil- 
ence. I came to 


efficac. 
morphine habit, 
through a most severe 
lane y albuminuria, poten the 
, quinine, and 3 
— oas.. ie was considered impossible 721 


heart fail 

I was able to give up all, includ- 
T weighed 1 pons s and was aoir icat and mental 
an ence only as a 
he artian y resort for and in 

ing one treatment all desire for mor hine left me and I 
5 — strength and health. Durin; days after taking 
sees 28 pounds, and in ess than three months 


Aru ge trouble, nervous prostration, and neu- 
— I did not suffer from the results which aware follow the use 


F „ 
. re 


and 1 had hel to care — eects who had been amicted with 

hine habit, and I can not but compare the wide difference in treat- 
ment 8 ideal ae unde = in materia erent In materia 
me ra pa f — 3 on, and ree are i 


is itiful to recall. And if the d — 
p given 


the intense b eae 
— ge eave rm ina 2 3 ‘physically. aos —— 
ressed deeply when I e peace, hope, and enc: 
aod and instantaneous relief which Christian Science brings 1 to one. 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE A. 
509 Story Building, Los yea Cal. 


Mrs. Hebbard is now a strong, vigorous, and healthy woman. 


I submit for the consideration of the Senate a further statė- 
ment from Mrs. Mattie De L. Macready, whom I have also 
known for a number of years. She, too, is entitled to entire 


confidence. Her statement of her experience in Christian 


Science speaks for itself in simple and eloquent language: 
When N was meper to me as a remedy for my, 


I knew nothing o 
t, for I was in in a thoroughly unhappy and 


hysicians in the East and in this city had been 
Dest ph in an endeavor to find relief for me, but I was 
incurable, ha organie heart disease and rheumatic 
latter disease ca 


FF was hesiel dt these Alssanes andl 
other d conditions, and since the first treatment I have used 
mo material means whatever, for Christian Science alone has been 
ream most grateful to th sicians who, were doing, th 

am m gra e — ph wW. were do 3 
best for me, but because of 8 with Christian 
tio ously believe that it heals where every other remedy known to 


humanity has f; 
Mrs. MATTIE DE L. MACREADY, 
Los ANGELES, CAL., September 1, 1914. 


I furnish you also, for your candid and fair consideration, the 
statement of another good woman, an acquaintance of mine, 
Mrs. Edna A. Bauer, which tells its own story of health and 
peace of mind, the result of the same treatment : 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., September 9, 1914. 

About the year 1897 I was re on by our family physician for 
what he called eancerous growth, and after the fret of — the 
doctor said the cancerous condition had eaten. the stitches all out, 
so that he was forced to persia again with practically no favor- 

since my condi became almost unbearable, and until 

confined to my bed a t deal of the time. 

a chronic invalid, and after exhaus all mate- 
rial means for relief I turned only as a last resort to Christian Science, 
as it promised me relief. I started the treatment and in a short time 
I was comple healed of this trouble, so that I became well, strong, 


and 

My healing in Christian Science took place in 1901 and I have never 
had the slightest return of this trouble since. I am still in perfect 
peed aag know I owe my all—of health, peace of mind, success, and 

Auge 4 be Christian Science absolutely. 

would be glad to furnish any further information 8 
healin I have two sisters living in Los Angeles who wi — the 
operations and heard the doctor's statements. My husband can 1 
verify my statements, as he was there also. We had three doctors aud 
a trained nurse. 
Most sincerely yours, EDNA A. BAUER, 
457 Baroy Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

I have another statement of healing from F. D. Holman. I 
do not know him personally but know of him, anā he is higħly 
recommended to me as entirely worthy of confidence. He is a 
dentist now practicing his profession in Los Angeles: 

Los ANGELES, September 12, 1914. 

It is with pleasure I testify to the efficacy of Christian Science, for 

I am fully convinced that had it not been for Christian Science treat- 
ment I would not be here to-day. 

Several prominent physicians of Los Angeles diagnosed my case 
chronic ulceration ef the stomach, that there was a stoppage in the 

ge known as the duodenum, and that unless an o 3 was 

ormed at once there was slight pace of saving 7 1 Through 

e work of Christian Science this operation ee an — and 

nag three months’ time I gained 50 pounds in weight and am now in 
perfect health, 


it asa means of healing, I con- | 
discouraged 
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int of view, I had “just one chance in a 


From a materia medica 
own words, and an operation seemed 


hundred,” to use the doctors’ 
Inevitable. 

I am deeply grateful for this wonderful healing, and am always 
pleased to so express myself, trusting it may help others. 


tfully, 
een F. D. HOLMAN. 


I present also for your consideration the case of Harry C. 
Carr. I have known Mr. Carr for a number of years. He is the 
assistant managing editor of the Los Angeles Times, one of the 
great newspapers of the country, and a capable and successful 
newspaper and magazine writer. I saw him when he returned 
to Los Angeles from Washington, as mentioned in his letter to 
me. He was in a deplorable condition. I saw him frequently 
after that time and knew of his tribulations and his gradual 
improvement under Christian Science treatment. I have no 
doubt that under medical treatment he would have died long 
before this. As it is, he is a strong, healthy, useful man, in the 
full vigor of young manhood. His own account of his experi- 
ences will speak for itself: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., September 10, 1914. 


My Dear Senator: You can well imagine the pleasure that it gives 
me to comply with your request for the facts about my rome v3, 

The year that Taft was nominated as President I attended both na- 
tional conventions, and the following December I was sent to Washing- 
ton, to remain there until the following March to witness the inaugu- 
ration. Since the previous August I had been afflicted with a nervous 
twitching of my head and neck so dreadful that it almost amounted to 
St. Vitus’s dance. While in Washington one of my friends sent me to 
Dr. Fowler—I don't remember his first name. He told me I had tuber- 
culosis of the left kidney. He said I must have the ee, cut out 
within 30 days. I left at once for home, losing 15 pounds during the 
short trip. On the train I thought it all over and decided to try 
Christian Science instead of an operation. I went to see a practitioner, 
arriving at his office in a condition bordering on hysteria. e gave me 
several treatments, which corrected my nervous twitching, and I 
thought the trouble had passed. Suddenly, the following Ap or May, 

had a severe hemorrhage from the kidneys. Dr. Claire Murphy was 
called in. He had a chemical examination made of the urine by the 
city chemist, The verdict was that I had a tubercular kidney. Dr. 
Mürphy's associate, Dr. R. V. Day, told me that I ought to have an 
immediate operation. I decided to stick to Christian Science.. The real 
battle then —— I had terrible night sweats nearly every night, a 
fever every afternoon, and became very weak. For months afterwards 
I passed a little blood every time I went to the toilet. Some time after 
that—during the summer that followed—I had a rash that broke out 
all over the upper part of my body. My face and shoulders were 
covered with a scarlet cape. right hand and forearm were so cov- 
ered with blisters you could not have placed the point of a pin upon 
unaffected skin. ‘his continued for two or three days, then passed 
away as 3 as though erased from a blackboard. y symptoms 
did not immediately cease, and I went on having treatment from two 
practitioners for some months. The tide had turned, however. Finally, 
all A a otas absolutely passed away. I am now blessed with perfect 
health. My weight has increased from 185 pounds to 165. 

During the latter part of my treatments Dr. Charles McCleery, an 
optician, in fitting me with told me that I had a cataract 
coming on one of my eyes. took one treatment (Christian Science) 
and then visited Dr. H. Burt Ellis. He made a careful examination of 
the eye and said it was not affected in any way. 

I would like to add that before taking my treatments I was almost a 
neurasthenic, and that my family had anything but a happy existence. 
Christian Science seemed to take the tensity out of my work and has 
changed our family conditions, Incidentally, the twitching of my neck 
has long since gone. 

ours very truly, Harry C. Carr. 


Dr. Fowler practices his profession in Washington, D. ©. 
I understand he is a man of high character and an able and 
skillful physician and surgeon. His diagnosis of Mr. Carr's 
ease as one of tuberculosis of the kidneys was confirmed by 
Dr. Murphy, of Los Angeles, and was no doubt correct. They 
agreed that the only remedy was an operation, removing one 
of the kidneys. It was as to the best means of healing that 
they were mistaken. 

Healings from accidents, even in cases of broken bones, haye 
often occurred in Christian Science, although it is customary 
with Scientists to have the bone set by a surgeon while the 
Science practitioner protects the patient from pain, infection, 
and other complications. I give here one case of this kind of 
healing where the surgeon was called as usual, but failed to 
accomplish what he desired, and the mother, who was a 
practitioner, with other help, saved her son from the life of a 
cripple. I have known the mother for a long time and vouch 
for her sincerity and reliability: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., September 16, 191}. 


Dear Sin: Two years ago last February my son, then 20 years of „ 
met with a dreadful accident and received a compound fracture of 
left leg. The little bone was badly broken, and the large bone was 
broken in such a way that a piece of it had to be taken out before 
attempting to set it, and the physician we employed said he would 
have to put a silver plate on the bone to hold it together, as he could 
not set It in any other way, and In order to do this he had to notch 
the bone, which he said would make the limb shorter, even if it healed. 
He put on the plate, but the bone cracked on both sides where the 
plate was attached, and the plate had to be taken out, and two pieces 
of bone, one on each side where the plate had been screwed on, came 
out of the wound, and when the doctor took out the piece of notched 
bone he sald, As far as I am concerned that notched bone is the only 
thing that could save the leg and that is out.” He also sald the leg 
was full of infection nnd gave me very little hope. I am a Christian 
Science practitioner; I had been for several years; and of course I 


used all my understanding of Christian Science to save my boy, as 1 
had been healed myself when there as nothing else left to try. When 
we took an X-ray picture of the bone we found to our great joy new 
bone formed where the notched bone had been pushed’ out, and of 
course this made the leg the proper length, dropping it down in its 
natural place, so that my boy walks as good as he did before the 
accident, without a limp. The small bone was not set, but it adjusted 
itself. He is 22 years old now and he has perfect use of his leg. 
One can imagine what a frightful wound he had in his leg from 
this terrible operation that was almost as serious as the broken bones. 
but that also was healed. I worked day and night on this case and 
employed another Christian Science practitioner to help me for some- 
thing over a week while the boy was in the hospital, He is my only 
child, and it meant much to me to have him restored to me and not be a 


eripple. t 

am grateful to the physician for all his efforts to help us, even If 
it did fail. He told me to give him no credit for the healing: pat I give 
him all the credit due him for doing all he could to help us; but it was 
certainly Christian Science that restored my boy's limb, and I really 
think the doctor is as grateful for it as I am. I don't see how he could 
help but be. Many people here know of this healing, and I have the 
X-ray pictures in my possession und should be glad to show them to 
anyone who would like to see them. ‘They were taken here in Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
his is one of the greatest proofs of Christian Science healing we 
have ever seen, I send this testimonial with the one thought of 


benefiting suffering humanity, 
EDNA A. BAUER, 
420 Borman 05 Hellman Building, Los Angeles. 
S 


NGELES, CAL., September 16, 1914. 


I bave read this testimonial and so, being the one who bad the acci- 
dent, can verify the healing herein mentioned. I am ready to give any 
information on this healing that may be called for. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp M. Grant. 


I submit another testimonial of healing of tuberculosis and 
of diseases of the spine which is vouched for as reliable and 
trustworthy : 


May 15, 1911, I entered an orthopedic sanitarium in this city. In 
doing this I was following the advice of our family physician. I had 
been ill for three years and had had various treatments under different 
physicians, I was an intense sufferer from spinal trouble and was 

8 invalid, being on the bed most of the time and unable to 
work. 

The family physician said there was no help unless it was to be found 
in this sanitarium ; that the spine was tubercular, the cushions between 
the vertebrae diseased and in some instances practically gone, and that 
the spine had an ankleosed double curvature. This was also the diag- 
nosis given by the physician in charge of the sanitarium, 

The treatments in this institution were given by the head nurse 
because of my serious condition and consisted of massage, light, and 
traction. A certain part of each day was spent in a jury. wore a 
heavy canvas brace, reinforced with eight 1-inch steels across the back, 
and it was necessary to have a new one made about every six weeks, 

I improved slowly under this treatment and at the end of 19 months 
was dismi as well, I still wore the brace, but was told that I could 
take it off when I chose. 

About three months before leaving the sanitarium I became inter- 
ested in Christian Science from a scientific standpoint and did a pr 
deal of studying. I EEEn PL that should the days come that I did not 
feel so well might be able to lean on Christian Science for help. 

I left the sanitarium in January, 1913, and in about six weeks it 
became 8 to elther leave off the brace or get a new one, After 
a day's trial I found the pain too intense to be without it, but rather 
han go back and get a new one I decided to apply what little I ew 
of Christian Science. The greater part of the next four days was spent 
in bed, but at the end of that time I was able to do without it. I 
am absolutely sure that I could not have done this without the help 
of Christian Science. 

However, in April of the same year I suffered a decided relapse, I 
was as ill as when I first entered the sanitarium. It was evident that 
all the neto I had received was 3 I talked over the matter 
with the ysician and was advi to return to the sanitarium for 
an indefinite length of time—in fact, I was given to understand that 
I had better never leave. It was because of this discouraging outlook 
that I made my stand for Christian Science treatments against the 
wishes of my family. A practitioner was called, and for two weeks I had 
treatments every day. At the end of that time I was as well as when 
I left the sanitarium. Treatments were continued for about three 
months, then I took up the work for myself. While the healing has 
been slow, there has never been any relapse, and I feel that the trouble 
has been fully overcome. 

NELL FLASH. 


Mrs. „ 
3904 Theo. Villa Court, Los Angeles. 
SerrempBer, 18, 1914. 


Locomotor ataxia is classed as one of the incurable diseases 
from the standpoint of the physician or surgeon. It is not so 
regarded by Christian Scientists. Many cases of this kind have 
been healed in Science. I submit now an interesting case of 
that kind: 


In July, 1909, after having been treated for six 59812 by medical 
physicians, five in number, in various parts of the United States for 
the cure of a disease that developed to be locomotor ataxia and pro- 
nounced generally by them, and particularly by two in Milwaukee, to 
be incurable, I found that I was rapidly advancing to the point of 
greater evidence of incurability, as predicted by these physicians. 
During these years I had visited my physician and taken medicine 
continuously; visited Hot Springs, Ark., as advised by my physician 
in St. Paul, who was supposed to be a specialist on this particular 
disease, and did everything possible to regain health, but to no avail. 
At this stage of development the study of Christian Science was rec- 
ommended to me, and while I looked upon it as next to nothing I began 
the study and visited a Christian Science practitioner. At this time 
I had been away from business for many months, my physical condi- 
tion compelling me to do so; but after one month's treatment and study 
of Christian fence I began to see good signs of improvement. In 
five months“ time I returned to my business, and since then, which is 
five years, I have not lost a day from business on account of this 
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trouble nor visited a physician for treatment. I attribute my healing 
positively and 8 to Christian Science. 


When I paid a friendly visit to my good old doctor, whom I dearly 
esteem, he sald, “If Christian Science is doing this for you, it is surely 
commendable, and I recommend your continuing, as we in medicine 
have no further hope to offer.” 

Horace H. MULLIN, 


103 South Alerandria Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1914. 

I also submit a statement by Hon. Leslie R. Hewitt, judge of 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles, Cal., of the healing of his 
little daughter of a malformation of the mouth, which tends 
strongly to show that no deformity is beyond the healing influ- 
ence of Christian Science. I have known Judge Hewitt for 20 
years or more. He has filled a number of places of trust as a 
public official, and is justly regarded as one of our best citizens 
in every sense: 

When our young child was 20 months old she was taken to the den- 
tist with the two older children, all of whom were to be looked to by 
oe dentist to determine whether teeth were coming in and out prop- 
erly. 

All was well Se 90 with this baby. the dentist discovering a 
fault in the jaws. e lower jaw protruded so that when the teeth 
were closed together the lower teeth were forward or outside the up) 
teeth. The mouth was then examined by another dentist, a specialist 
on this particular trouble, the technical name of which has been for- 
gotten, and the diagnosis of the first dentist confirmed. “What could 

done for the child’s mouth? Nething until she was 4 or 5 years old, 
when she would have to submit to the jaw being harnessed with bands 
to force the lower jaw back into its proper place in the sockets, a 
tedious, painful operation. The mother studied over the condition, and 
having been interested in Christian Science since the child was 6 
months old, suggested that this trouble could be handled as success- 
fully as others that had been met for different members of the family. 

So the case was the next day put before the practitioner. A week 
or so after the mother and children went over 500 miles from home 
for a long visit with relatives and the baby’s case was left with the 
practitioner to be handled absently. 

At the end of nine months upon the return of the family the dentist 
asked to see the child again. With glad heart the mother took the 
child to the cffice, for she had seen the wonderful work done and the 
teeth now closing. upper jaw forward or outside the lower as it should. 

The dentist placed the child on a seat, bent before her, and asked 
her to open the mouth, then close it, and when the teeth closed prop- 
erly, turned to the mother, explaining that the trouble had disappeared, 
and asked what had been done, as such a thing had never been noted 
in dentistry before. 

Indeed. we were and are still grateful to Christian Science for this 
wonderful relief to ourselves and to the little daughter. 

LESLIE R. HEWITT 
Judge of the Superior Court, Los Angeles County, Cal. 


I submit also the testimonial of Hon. W. S. Metz, a prominent 
lawyer and former judge of Sheridan, Wyo. I first met Judge 
Metz in Los Angeles, where he was trying to get relief from his 
sufferings at a sanitarium. He applied to me to know something 
about Christian Science, saying that he had heard that I had 
been healed by that means. I had never met him before. He 
informed me that he knew nothing about Christian Science, 
and explained to me the nature of his troubles and the extent 
of his suffering, much as he recounts them in his letter furnished 
at my request. I told him of my own condition and healing, 
and advised him to try Christian Science. He at once com- 
menced to take the treatment. I saw him very frequently and 
witnessed his improvement and final recovery. His letter is as 


follows: 
SHERIDAN, WYO., October 2, 191}. 


My Dear Senator: In reply to your inquiry as to the beneficial effect 
of Christian Sclence treatment in my personal case, I wish to say that 
for five or six years I was considered among my friends and neighbors 
as an invalid. I had been suffering during those years with nervous 
exhaustion and very severe bowel and liver trouble, also persistent indl- 
gestion. During the five or six years mentioned I was treated by a 
number of physicians and also spent several months in what was known 
as the best sanitarium in the country. I also, under the advice of phy- 
sicians, endeavored to secure some rellef; visited the warm climates 
and low altitudes, taking a trip to Cuba; also spent some time on the 
Gulf coast and in southern California, bat secured no rellef from my 
distressing physical ailments until 1 secured the aid of a Christian 
Science practitioner. For five years before receiving treatment in Chris- 
tian Science there was no activity of the bowels without the use of 
drugs, which were administered almost daily during that length of time. 
Under a few treatments of Christian Science the bowels resumed their 
normal activity, and though it has been several years since receiving my 
first Christian Science treatment there has been no occasion in the 
meantime for the use of drugs, and the distressing bowel condition has 
been entirely removed and fully healed. Likewlse the indigestion was 
completely healed by a few treatments in Science. The extreme nervous 
pn yea a disappeared almost entirely after the first treatment in 

cience. 

My recovery from the long-continued illness was a great surprise to 
my neighbors and friends. My physical strength was restored within a 
few wecks after the commencement of treatment by my practitioner, 
and I have been able to do more continuous hard work in my profession 
since my recovery than I had ever been able to perform before. 

One of the most distressing ailments under which I suffered for years 
was persistent insomnia. During the five or six years of my illness I 
was unable to sleep at any time over three or four hours in the night. 
This continued during th- years that I have mentioned, but this condi- 
tion of sleeplessness was wholly removed by Christian Science treat- 
ment and in a very short time. 

Yours very truly. W. S. Merz. 


I submit for your further consideration the case of Dorothy S. 
Che!son, a child two and a half years of age, who was afilicted 


with diabetes. The following is a statement of her case fur- 
nished me by her father: 
1436 MALVERN AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, Cal., October 15, 191}. 

The by Daag A of again telling of the restoration of my little daugh- 
ter is a highly esteemed privilege, and I am herewith giving you a brief 
résumé of her healing: 

In August, 1904, our little girl, aged 24 years, was pronounced to be 
dying of diabetes. There was a very great amount of sediment in the 
urine and her heart action ranged from 140 to 170 beats per minute, 
This I know to be a fact, as the physician kindly allowed me to use his 
stethoscope to verify the count. At this time my wife and I were mem- 
bers of the Swedish Lutheran Church of this city, and I was serving 
as secretary and treasurer, and also as one of the trustees of the church. 
We knew absolutely nothing of Christian Science and did not want to 
know, as we were told it was the work of evil. 

I knew of two Christian Scientists at this time, and in talking to one 
of them I was told that Christian Science would cure my little girl. 
Love for our daughter being stronger than our religions scruples a 
Christian Science practitioner was called, and with the first treatment 
all sediment in the urine disappeared, and in a short time her heart 
action became normal and she was entirely healed. She is to-day as 
healthy a child as one can wish to see. Needless to state, Christian 
Science has been our only remedy for the past 10 years, and this means 
much in the bringing up of three children. Our home has been trans- 
formed from one of want, woe, and inharmony to one of peace, happi- 
ness, and contentment, and we are indeed deeply grateful to God and to 
our dear leader, Mary Baker Eddy, for all benefits received. 

Yours respectfully, 
THEO. A. CHELSON. 


I know Mr. Chelson personally. As a result of the rescue from 
denth of his little daughter he has become an earnest Christian 
Science worker. His reliability can not be questioned. But I 
have the following confirmation of the condition of the child 
and the fact that she was healed. Very naturally the doctor 
does not commit himself as to the cause of her restoration to 
health, which was entirely proper, as he had no direct evidence 
of the fact. He intimates, however, that a child unconscious 
from the effect of her diabetic condition could have recovered 
without further help after he had given her up to die. This 
will hardly be accepted as within the possibilities. He says: 

I am, and at all times herein mentioned have been, a duly registered 
practicing physician in the city of Los — Cal. 

In August, 1904, I attended in a profess onal capacity Miss Dorothy 
S. Chelson, who at that time was suffering from a diabetic condition, 
showing a heavy percentage of sugar; who was quite anemic, and 
whose heart beats were from 140 to 170. Her condition was such that 
she was practically in a 2 of collapse, and was given up. Her 
age was 24 years, as I am informed and believe. One will readily 
appreciate that a patient with diabetes, if the sugar is persistent, is 
beyond the control of the physician, and death results. Yet sometimes 
the purer will disappear as rapidly as it occurs; consequently it Is 
impossible for me to say the exact conditions that existed, although 


when I last saw the child she was 


ractically in a comatose condition, 
She passed out of my hands and Sak had no medical attention since 
then, as I am informed and believe. 


She was examined by me on February 12, 1910, and I found abso- 
lutely no sugar, rfect health, heart beating at 82, and a perfectly 
bright and no: child. 

R. NIc hol. Situ, M. D. 

There are Members of this body who know by experience, 
either in their own person or that of some member or members 
of their family of the curative effects of Christian Science. 
The daughter of a distinguished Senator has given her time, 
unselfishly, to the great work of healing, and that in a State 
where it is made a criminal offense to take fees or other com- 
pensation for such services. The junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. CLAPP], honored and respected by all who know him, 
was healed by this means. He has been good enough to furnish 
me a statement of his healing, as follows: 

For many years I was a sufferer from rheumatism. This became 
complicated with heart trouble, and this became so acute that at times 

d not dare te sleep in a reclining ition, and often slept in a 
sitting posture, fearing a fatal attack if I went to sleep lying down. 
I used various remedies for rheumatism that seemed to temporarily 
relieve the n, but all remedies In time seemed to lose their efficacy 
and the relief was only temporary. Finally, in a spirit more of ho 
than of any real expectation of tting relief, I took treatment 
Christian Science, with the result that I obtained immediate and com- 
plete relief from rheumatism, and after a time all symptoms of heart 
trouble disappeared. was some years ago, and I have never suf- 
fered from either since. Subsequent ent experience, and observa- 
tion have satisfied me that the only limitation upon the healing in 
Christian Science is our knowledge of the subject. 

Moses E. CLAPP. 

Mr. President, I have selected the above cases, 21 in number, 
from the experience of people of my own acquaintance upon 
whom I knew I could place implicit trust. All of the cases I 
have given except two are the fruits of Christian Science 
work in one city, and that an infinitesimal part of the work 
done in the city of Los Angeles alone. I could have given yow 
hundreds of other cases of healing, many of so-called incurable 
diseases, but I can not in justice to the Senate consume time 
by including the many cases, convincing in their character, that 
I could easily furnish. If I had made public request for such 
statements I would have been overwhelmed with attested cases 
of healing from thousands of people who are filled with grati 
tude for their deliverance from the bonds of sin, sickness, sor 
row, and disease. I have therefore in my own city asked pri- 
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vately for a few of the many cases that had come to my own 
knowledge and for which I could youch as either within my 
own personal knowledge or from people known by me to be 
worthy of implicit confidence. 

In addition to this I have asked a good and reliable friend of 
my own to secure for me a few reliable and trustworthy 
testimonials of healing from other parts of the country. I 
have some of them here. They are so convincing of the efficacy 
of Christian Science healing that I can not see how any fair 
and candid mind can continue to doubt it. I submit these addi- 
tional statements of healing without comment. I could not, if 
I would, make them stronger or more convincing by any word 
of mine. It should be noticed that all of the cases that I am 
giving are of so-called incurable diseases. The thousands of 
healings of minor diseases in this way would fill volumes. At 
the head of each testimonial I have given the name of the 
person and the disease of which he was healed. 

(1) B. F. SHERROUSE—CANCER. 
New ORLEANS, August 20, 191}. 

This is to state that after making an Incision for an exploratory 
examination the eminent surgeons operating pronounced my case abso- 
lutely hopeless, as my stomach seemed practically eaten up with a 
malignant type of cancer, and to cut it out was certain death and to 
leave it was certain death, and, Paral i nature to take its course, 
the simply. closed the incision and turned me over to my family to die, 
and told them they did not see how I could possibly live over three or 
four weeks. ‘This was on March 20, 1912, and on May 30, 1912, I dis- 
charged my 1 and called in a Christian Science healer. For 
seven days thereafter my condition remained about as formerly, but 
dur the four days following I was an extremely sick man, and 
look: like I would die in spite of all, but on the morning of the 
eleventh day I arcane and from that day on I gradually improved, and, 
so far as I can possibly know, I am entirely cured, having no symptoms 
whatever of past troubles, 

B. F. SHERROUSE, New Orleans, La. 
(2) GEORGE W. REMBERT—CONFIRMING ME. SHERROUSE’S HEALING AND 
GIVING nis OWN OF SIMILAR TROUBLE. 
To whom it may concern: 

For nearly 10 years I have enjoyed the personal beg peta and 
friendship of Mr. B. F. Sherrouse, of this city: Mr. Sherrouse is a 
man of high integrity and pu „ he is widely known, and his veracity 
is beyond question with all who know him. 

On or about May 30, 1912, I met Mr. Sherrouse in the rooms of the 
New Orleans Chess, Checkers, and Whist Club, of 1,000 membership. 
Observing his most extreme condition of bealth, I sought an interview 
with him, and he then stated to me that nine of our New Orleans 
physicians and surgeons had diagnosed his case as being “ 5 in- 
curable.” His trouble was malignant cancer of the stomach, and these 
nine medical men were wholly agreed both as to diagnosis and Por: 
nosis; they held out to him not one ray of hope, but told him deat 
was Inevitable, and in a very short while; he himself was reconciled 
to this end and was only awaiting the final summons. 

It was at this distressing moment of the conversation that I gave 
him the cup of cold water in the suggestion of Christian Science, of 


which he knew nothing then and knows but little more now. However, 
this, he at once dism his physicians and immediately sought help 
in Christian Science. I was in a position to observe h frequently 


thereafter, and his improvement, which was constant from almost the 
day he began Christian Science until-a few months later, when he 
became a well man, was a source of much rejoicing to me. I see Mr. 
ene now almost daily and he shows no evidence of his former 

uble. 

Near! er- 
ew 


At the time I su 
a Christian Scien 


by. some 


ti years since, I did not have the operation; I 
heavier and in the best health of m ‘ite 
truth. I am now a member of the 


AVGUST 22, 1914. 
(8) LAURA MORRIS—TUBERCULOSIS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., August 28, 191 
Hon. Joun D, Works, 4 AEN eet 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


. Soules also d not live three 
3 I decided to try Christian Science and discon- 
tinued all medication, I 33 began to improve, and in a short 
time was up and about the house. was entirely healed by Christian 
— and have remained well and able to go about my work ever 
nee. 
t LAURA MORRIS, 
Graduate nurse, 2017 Bailey Avenue. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we are famillar with the 
facts of the illness-and healing of Laura Morris by Christian 
Science, and that the statement above made by ber is true and correct, 
Bessi MORRIS. 
IDA M. STOWELL. 
A. H. STOWELL. 


Very truly yours, 


(4) CHARLES RINKER—PEMPHIGUS. 
tor N D Wosxs DUBUQUE, Iowa, August 26, 1914. 


Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Sm: About 10 years ago I was taken sick with a ve 
skin disease, which my doctor, F. H. Holland, pronounced 83 
After treating with him for about three months he sent me to the clinie 
of the Rush Medical College in Chicago, under the care of Drs. Hyde 
and Ormsby, who also said I was suffering from pemphigus. I re- 
mained at the elinſe for three months, after which I was dismissed, 
not healed, but was informed to go to my home and continue treatments, 
which I did for about two years without any good results. 

At this time Christian lence was presented to me, and in a few, 
months I was healed, without a return of the disease since. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES RINKER, 
2271 Washington Street, Dubuque, Iowa, 


(5) ED. c. VOLKERT—LEAD POISONING AND CONSUMPTION. 


More than 20 years ago, while following the occupation of pri 
and while under the care of Dr. Ralph 3 a > A —— 
pathic physician of Dubuque, Iowa, my condition of health became so 
serious that he assured me I had only a few months to live. I was at 
that time a printing pressman In the office of the Dubuque Times. I 

uested a change to outdoor work, being unable to stand on my feet 
and often losing a cupful of blood at stool. My employers demanded 
an examination by some physician of another school, and at their 
request I was examined by Dr. Greene, also of Dubuque, an allopath, 
and he frankly informed me I might live a year if I left the business. 
I was suffering from insomnia, piles, my system was “leaded” with 
type poisoning, and consumption would soon end my life, I had been 
in the care of Dr. Jackson for several years continuously, and he then 
informed me that medicine could do nothing further for me, I gave 
up my employment and retired to a home in the country to die. Be- 
fore the ee of three months a lady handed me a copy of Sei- 
ence and Health, Mary Baker Eddy’s textbook, and as the result of 
the application of her teachings I soon regained perfect health and am 
alive to-day. I was also enabled to return to and follow the printing 
business for some ae previous to my voluntary retirement from it to 
follow the occupation of farming. 

Since that time I have found Christian science the most reliable and 
effective curative agent on earth when employed by those who under- 
stan The facts herein stated can all be easily corroborated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ep. C. VOLKERT, 
R. R. 2, Bagley, Wis. 


(6) GLADYS HOPH MILDRANE—-VALVULAR HEART DISEASE. 


Six_years ago, when I was a very young girl, Dr. Herman Vichery. 
and Dr. Jackson, both heart specialists of this city, pronounced my, 
case incurable valvular heart disease, caused by rheumatic fever. 
was never to have any exercise that other children had, never to be 
allowed any freedom along physical lines. Finally, when the physicians 
told my family I would have one year at the most to live, my mother 
becoming desperate tried Christian Science. All drugs were thrown 
aside, and within two weeks I was up and out, playing baseball with 
the little boys and girls who were my playmates. m that day my 
heart has been the same as my eyes and ears to me. I have never 
even thought of it. For all this I am extremely grateful and happy. 

GLADYS HOPE MILDRANE, 
South Mallen Street, Dorchester, aso. 

FEBRUARY 9, 1914. 7 

I am grateful for the opportunity to attest the truth of my daugh- 
ter’s testimony as stated above, and hope that through it others may 
be led out of darkness into the light of Christian Science. 

Mrs. T. H. MILDRANE, 


(7) BERTHA H. WOODS—TUBERCULOSIS OF TH GLANDS, 


Christian Science treatment cured me of tuberculosis of the glands 
In the early fall of the year 1895. I was then living in West Newto' 
Mass. My mother and sister had died of tuberculosis under med! 
treatment. In both these cases Dr. Frederic Knight, a well-known 
throat and lung specialist of Boston, had been called in consultation 
during the last stages of the disease; therefore it was thought best for 
me to go to him in the early s of the trouble while there was yet 
hope of recovery. I did so, and . Knight used the arsenic treatment, 
If there was any gain it was not noticeable to me. 

We moved to West Newton, and there Dr. Frederick Thayer, of West 
Newton, was called. He continued the orsenic treatment and also 
treated me for kidney trouble and constipation, both ailments dating 
back to my childhood. Dr. Thayer told my husband that 1 kidne: 
were so badly affected that unless I was watched carefully a cold 
settling on the kidneys might end my life se suddenly, consequently 
he — examination of conditions at regular intervals of a few weeks 
apart. When my boy was born I had four convulsions, and after that 
all the bad bee foams were peany aggravated. I can not give this 
testimony without a just acknowledgment of Dr. Thayer’s wonderful 
surgery, which saved my baby’s life, and the loving devotion he gave 
us during all those hard months, In Dr. Thayer's absence Dr. Henry | 
Perkins, of West Newton, was called, and he suggested removing, by 
surgery, the most diseased glands, which were those in the neck, the 
right breast, and under the right arm. It was then that I turned to 
Christian Science. ‘ 

After five days’ treatment in Christian Science natural action of the 
bowels was permanently restored. The feverish sensation and pain in 
the back from kidney trouble ceased, and in six wecks' time the swollen 
glands had so diminished in size as not to be noticeable. With the 
exception of slight ailments, which Christian Science treatment has 
always cured, I have been a perfectly well woman for the past 18 
years. This blessing I owe to Christian Science. 

Bertua H. Woops. 

I hereby testify to the truth of the foregoing statements. 

Aayes C. YOUNG. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 

(s) A. W. NICHOLAS—TUBERCULOSIS. 
Abausr 15, 1914. 

I am 64 years of age. On August 28. 1913, I was afflicted with an 
abscess on my right wrist, which developed into bone tuberculosis, 
rotting the bone from the wrist nearly to the elbow. 

On the 18th of November it was found necessary to amputate the 
over my 


arm, Two weeks after the amputation inflammation spre. 


1915. 
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causing intense agony. I wasted away to a mere skeleton. 
. Turner, of this city, who was my physician, said he could 
do nothing more for me, and ke told the neighbors that I had but a 
few weeks to live. 

As a last resort, a Christian Science practitioner was called, and I 
was entirely healed in a few weeks. At the same time I was healed 
of chronic rheumatism and stomach trouble that had been the bane of 
my life for many years. 

I bave perfect health and weigh 10 pounds more than I ever did. 

A. W. NICHOLAS, 
It Vine Street, Newark, Ohio. 


(9) ADELE M. FOURNIER—CANCER. 


In June, 1911, I had been operated on for a growth in my back. 
The doctors pronounced it a cancer, and incurable. They went on to 
say that it would return in six months or a year, and that being so 
near my spine it would be impossible to remove it. In June, 1912, the 
condition having returned and causing me much trouble, I decided to 
turn to Christian Science. For a year I struggled on not seeming to 
get any better. The summer of 1913 found me in what my friends 
and relatives called a dying condition. The growth was enormous, 
causing me much suffering. I had grown very weak. I now weighed 
less tban 90 pounds, my usual weigbt being about 120 pounds. 

I had had treatment from two different practitioners, but another 
was called. In a few w I began to improve and grow stronger. 
The pain left me entirely, but the manifestation was the same. 

One morning in August I Awakened with a clear sense of be 
healed. It was so vivid that I placed my hand to my back to see 1 
the growth had disappeared. Althou it was still there, I had a 
feeling of relief; it seemed as if a burden had been lifted from me. A 
few days later, when my mother was helping me to dress, she noticed 
that the growth was smaller. ave ony it softened and diminished. 
About three weeks from that time it had entirely disappeared. 
now in perfect health. 

ADELE M. FOUNIER 


Littleton, N. H. 


right side, 
Dr. W. 8 


I am 


Witnesses : 5 
A. J. BARRETT, 
J. ANNIE WHITING, 
(10) ALICE c. BAIRD—FIBROID TUMOR, 

Nine years previous to my healing I had been operated upon for the 
removal of a fibroid tumor at St. Joseph's Hospital, Chicago, III. Dr. 
Nicholas Senn, one of the world’s most famous surgeons, performed the 
operation. At that time it seemed best not to disturb the smaller 
tumor, hoping it might cause no further trouble. Its removal meant 
the taking out of all the female organs and would include a slight 
operation on the spine, to which the tumor was attached. 

Immediately this tumor became extremely nful, and after weeks 
of suffering I was allowed to go home. I could sleep only on one side 
with a pillow under one knee; I could walk but a few blocks after a 
year’s time, and could perform no household duties. 

I was persuaded that I must submit to another operation, and had 
all arrangements made when I was healed in Christian Science. 

have since resorted to no material means and am a perfectly normal 
woman. I have gained in weight 27 pounds in the nine years since I 
was healed, and through the understanding of the law of life I am 
learning how to live in health and happiness. 


cerely yours, 
Alien C. (Mrs. SELDEN N.) Baro. 
1116 Locust Street, Dubuque, Towa, 
P. 8.— Drs. Sarah Kendall, Seattle, Wash., and Charles B. Reed, 
of Chicago, agreed upon the necessity of an ene 
I hereby certify that the within statement of my wife, Alice C. Baird, 
is correct In every detail, d. N. 
. BAIRD. 


(11) MRS. LILLIAN L. VARRELL—TUMOR. 


Over hl toy ago my attention was called to Christian Science b 
the wonderful healing of a friend. Later, when In at need of physi- 
cal help, after different methods of treatment fall I turned to Chris- 
tian Science and received the help sought. 

Several years later I had a tumor form in my left breast, which 
py in size very rapidiy. It was examined by two physicians, and 
both recommended its removal by a surgical operation. 1 entered a 
hospital, and after its removal I was assured I would have no further 
trouble. In a little more than a year I had five growths—three in one 
breast and two in the other—and the physician who had treated and 
removed the first one again treated these, and failed as before to check 
the growth or help them, and he finally recommended the removal of 
both breasts. I had treatment from a Christian Science practitioner, 
however, and these growths were entirely wi out. 

Not understanding Christian Science sufficient to apply it to my 
needs, and living where there was no one at all interested. I turned to 
material remedies for the little needs. But when four years later a 
polypus . of the womb appeared and the same physician recom- 
mended its removal, and said the womb, because of its badly congested 
condition, must be drawn down and scraped, I turned in my extremity 
as before to Christian Science and was healed. The itive proofs of 
these healings was the birth of two sons, one now in his nineteenth 
year and the other seventeenth, who have had no material remedies. 
Christian Science has met r every_need. 

A daughter of 12 years had appendicitis and 5 a physician. 
One was called, and the next day in consultation with another physician 
decided she had only a few hours to live. She was instantaneously 
healed when she seemed near passing away, through her own declara- 
tion of the Truth, as she had becn taught Christian Science. 

rs. DILLIAN L. VARRELL, 
54 Bridge Street, Portsmouth, V. H. 
(12) MISS FAITIT n. EMERY—-TUBERCULOSIS OF THE BOWELS. 


In the iar 1900, in my second xear ot training as a nurse in the 
Homeopathic Hospital, in Boston, I was taken ill. After a serious 
operation, the trouble was diagnosed as tuberculosis of the bowels. 
After four months! treatment there I was taken to a private sanitarium 
in Rutland, Mass, But the treatment there was considered too harsh 
for me in my condition, and I was taken back to the hospital for a 
few weeks aud then was sent away to die, as I afterwards learned. 
From the hospital I was taken to Hebron, Me., where 1 seemed to get 
some better, so that I began to walk a little. For the four months that 
I was in the hospital I was not even bolstered up in bed, and for nine 
months I did not step my feet on the floor. In June of the next year 
I was so much better that I was taken to my home at the seashore. In 
the fall, however, the serious condition returned, and 8 was 
made for me to enter the hospital again, but they would not take me 


back. They did not want an incurable on their hands. I seemed to be 
in the dep of despair, suffering mentally and physically. 

“Man’s extremity is God's opportunity.” turned to Christian 
Science for help. Now after 13 years I can testify that I have spent 
only one day in bed from illness, and that every ib ness that has come 
to me has been healed by Christian Science. To-day I am a well, strong 
woman, doing my work—hard work—and carrying on a business, free 
and happy. 

Miss FAITH R. EMERY, 
2 Court Street, Exeter, N. H. 

Witnesses : 


ANNIE M. Buiss, Redding, Mass. 
Annis L. Emery, Freter, N. H. 
Jno, Scauuox, 

Justice of the Peace. 


(13) ELIZABETH J. GRIFFIN—CANCER. 


2040 SEVENTH AVENUE, 

New York City, August 24, 191}. 
In 1901 I visited Dr. William J. Kingsley, of the Cancer Hospital, 
Rome, N. Y., for advice about growths in both my right and left breasts. 
Dr. Kin ley pronounced the growth to be scirrhus or hard cancer. I 
Was operated upon in 1901 and again in 1902 by Dr. Will Kingsley, 
son of Dr. William J. Kingsley. In all there were seven developments 
in the right and nine in the left breast. It was in 1904, when the con- 
dition made its appearance for the third time under the wounds of the 
8 operations, that I called for Christian Science treatment. After 
ve weeks treatment by Christian Science all. trace of cancer disap- 
peared, and I am now entirely free. 
incerely yours, ELIZABETH J. GRIFFIN. 
Atcust 26, 1914. 


This is to verify the statement made by my sister Elizabeth J. Griffin, 
in a letter dated August 24, 1914, addressed to the Hon. Joux D. 
Works, Senate Chamber, Washi ton, D. C. I was with my sister at 
Dr. Kingsley's hospital in Rome, N. X., during the time of the first op- 
eration, and remained with her until the doctor felt that the operation 
had been successful. I also accompanied her to the train when she went 
to Rome for the second operation. I know that the condition had made 
its 3 for the third time, and that it disappeared under Chris- 
tian Science treatment. 

Yours very truly, CHas, E. GRIFFIN. 
(14) JOHN H, CUSHING—DIABETES. 
Vinton, Iowa, August 26, 191}. 

I was examined several times and = case diagnosed by Drs. J. P. 
Male ens T and L. 5 physicians of Vinton, lowa, and 
my condition was pronoun by them to be sugar diabetes,” and they 
said it was incurable ‘and medicine could not cure it, and that I might 
prolong existence by a strict diet, but that I would never be well. 

I spent the most of one winter at Mineral Wells, Tex., drinking the 
water in hope of relief. Before this condition came upon me I weighed 
210 pounds, and on returning from the.“ Wells" I was in a worse con- 
dition, only weighing 165 funds. A few weeks after my return a 
friend who had m healed of the same trouble by Christian Science 
advised me to try it, which I did, and in one treatment in Christian 
Science I was healed, and within an hour ate a hearty meal, and have 
not missed a meal since. This healing took place in March, 1912, and 
I have continued well ever since and now oS so 187 8 and I am 
able to do all kinds of heavy work, whieh I could not do for three years 
previous to my healing in Christian Science. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jonx H. CUSHING. 


(15) FRANK HALE—DRINK HABIT. 
Crban Rapips, Iowa, August 30, 191}. 

My affliction was the whisky and cigarette habits, having constantly 
used whisky and cigarettes to excess from 15 to 20 years. vious to 
my complete breakdown I was consuming fully a quart of whisky each 
day and night and smoking 40 to 50 cigarettes dally until July, 1913 
when I was awakened to the fact that I was a physical and mental 
wreck, when I decided to take the whisky cure at the Keeley Institute, 
at Des Moines, lowa. I remained there five weeks under the care of 
this Institution, at the end of which time Dr. Culver, the physician in 
charge, pronounced my case incurable under their treatment, and indi- 
citer to my sister, who was a Christian Scientist, that I might possibly 
be helped through this means of healing. I was sent away from this 
institute with an attendant, as I was demented and almost blind, not 
able to in any way care for myself. My first stop was at Marshalltown, 
where my sister lived, and when I arrived there I took my first treat- 
ment in Christian Science, commencing to improve immediately. After 
three weeks I was able to return to my home in Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
in a much improved condition and continued the treatments for some 
little time, and through the healing porer of Christian Science I am 
now in my right mind and pirsicel’y well and morally strong, and 
never felt better in my life. am convinced that if it had not been for 
Christian Science I would not be here to tell the story. I am not only 
restored to health, but to my wife and grean and to my former work, 
as traveling salesman, and my gratitude to God and Christian Science 
5 W tfully. FRANK HALE 

er; A FRA 
z 8 818 South Second Street W. 
(16) FLORENCE A. LOPEZ—TUBERCULOSIS OF KNEE JOINT. 

I had been in poor health for a number of years and was constantly 
under the doctor’s care, until finally, about the spring of 1901, I think 
it was, I was obliged to give up my work altogether. I suffered con- 
tinually with my head and back and had gradually lost the use of my 
right leg. The pain seemed to center in my knee and was intense. I went 
from doctor to doctor, but grew constantly worse. Finally I was taken 
to Dr. Lillienthal, a prominent surgeon connected with Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital; he diagnosed the condition as tuberculosis of the knee joint, and 
ordered me to wear on orthopedic brace. This I did for several months, 
but it only seemed to make matters worse. By this time the leg had 
shriveled considerably and I was constantly in great pain. 

In December, 1902, I was removed to St. John's Hospital, of Brook- 
lyn, N. X., and was operated on by Dr. Beekman II. Delatour, who re- 
moved several pieces of cartilage which had broken loose from the 
knee joint. I had been promised by the doctors that if I would con- 
sent to this operation I would experience immediate relief, and 
though my knee would be permanently stiff, I would otherwise be well 
and able to walk without difficuity. This, however, did not happen. 
I continued to suffer intensely, and shortly after this operation I de- 
veloped a mastoid abscess and six weeks later was operated on for that 
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trouble. I remained in St. John’s H tal for three months, until 
the spring of 1903. As the result of these o tions my knee was 
entirely s and the leg had shortened over an inch. I continued to 
mter: almost as much as previously, and was unable to walk without 
crutches. 

Portes tne next year I had treatment from an osteopath, who tried 
in vain restore motion to the knee and who finally me up the case 
as hopeless. In March of 1904 I was again taken to the hospital and 
operated on for appendicitis, returning home at the end of a month 
weaker and more miserable than ever. The following winter, at the 
advice of the doctors, I went south and remained for six months, re- 
turning much better and even able to walk a little without crutches, 
but in a few months I was much worse again and had to return to the 
doctors. In October, 1905, I went a third time to the hospital and 
was again operated on, further pieces of the ca g removed. 
This resulted in a still further shortening of the leg, but was otherwise 
without result. 

In February, 1906, after a winter of great suffering and hopelessn 
I was persuaded to try Christlan Science. I knew nothing of it an 
had no faith in it, but simply tried it as a last resort, as I was almost 
in despair. Six weeks after I started treatment I was on the 
street without crutch and in another six weeks the leg grown 
back to its natural | h. On the 17th of June, 1906, I went to work, 
and have been constantly oe vad ever since. A month or two later 
I was examined by Dr. W. L. Duffield, who had been my attending 

bysician for years, and, to Gears his own words, he said, “ Your knee 
B n absolutely perfect condition.” I have continued to grow stronger 
anna tan last elght years, until I can say gratefully that I am abso- 
utely well. 


The truth of the foregoing statement can be vouched for by the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Fred Riley, Kenmore Place, Brooklyn, N. I.; Mrs. 
Clarence Steere (formerly of Brooklyn), Wickford, R. I. 


FLORENCE A. LOPEZ, 
820 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(17) MISS JULIA c. MEBK—-CHRONIC MYELITIS, 


in 
for me to live, 
After failing to receive any he 


cacy was completely healed. The following doctors were employed: 
Dr. C. 0. Bernhardt Al. 


Dr. ter, 
Meye o. 2926 Avenue, Moline, ; Dr. V. A. Ber 
17213 Avenue, Rock Island, III. 


espectfull 
2 i sine Miss JULIA C. 


No. 912 Seventeenth Street, Rock 
(18) MISS NELLIB B. TINKHAM—CANCER, 


MEEK, 
Island, III. 


as to make 

pe 2 1 m my ee as well as threatening paralysis of the left 
. At this stage of my, 

last The 3 — eee such a diagnosis and the p 


be per- 
formed within 10 days; that the growth of this cancer had extended 1 to 


doctor. 
was at this extreme period, 
Science upon the advice of a friend. 


lutely upon Christian Science during this time. 
heal a 


tember 14. 
Sep am willing to verify under oath the correctness of this testimony. 
Miss NELLIE B. TINKHAM 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
(19) MRS. REBA d. PECK—FIBROID TUMOR. 


Sixteen years a I suffered greatly from nervous headaches and 
great depression. is continued for a number of years, with attacks 
of acute pain so great that at times I thought I would die in them. 
My husband, being a physician, treated me without any permanent re- 
Hef, frequently calling in other physicians to su treatment, with- 
out any permanent results. After several years’ suffering the 
was diagnosed fibroid tumor of the uterus. An eminent surgeon and 
a specialist of women's diseases suggested the knife as the only remedy, 
but I would not submit to a surgical operation and continued to suffer 
almost unendurable pain and depression, with impaired digestion and 
inability to properly attend my household duties. The tumor Kaa: 
w grew until it was the size of one's head. Finding no relief m 
medicine, electricity, osteopathy, or psychology, I turned to Christian 
Science and found in this treatment great relief. First the headaches 
were relieved, digestion improved, and the tumor reduced and disa 
peared. Since then I have turned to Science for different diseases fn 
my — and have seen some wonderful healings. My gratitude is 
unbound 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. REBA G. PECK, y 
235 West Peachtree Strect, Atlanta, Ga, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1914. 


: profession as incurable. 


The very brief statement of the suffering of my wife, Mrs. R. G. 
Peck, ay pers. states her condition and suffering: I — that the 
Patemon eager We a Boring ee > 7 we ipart of her suffer- 

4 y e ristian Science treatment, 
stated, after failure of all known medical ice are ETAN 

„H. cK, M. D., 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1914. “Atlanta, Ga, 


(20) FRED J, STEVENS—LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA. 


501 Sourn La SALLE STREET, 

& Chicago, September 16, 191}. 
‘or a period of 12 years I was in very r health, almost con- 
stantly under the care of a physician. I was then taken with a disease 
osed by the doctor as locomotor ataxia and pronounced incurable. 
He also advised very strongly against the employment of specialists 
or any system of medical treatment, saying there was absolutely noth- 
known in medical science that would heal this disease. As he was 
also an old friend of the family, he knew that we had no money to 

waste, and he was very willing to do all the doctoring we needed. 

This ailment, owing to my very weakened physical condition, made 
very rapid headway, and at the end of three years I was helpless, bed- 
ridden, unable to walk or to stand upright on my feet. A specialist 
was then called, and r three months’ treatment I was so much 
worse that he told my wife that he could do nothing more, that my end 
Was near—a matter of weeks at most. I decided then and there 
that I would discontinue all medicine and medical treatment and live the 
balance of my days in 
Science and 


z 13 . Ati N soe the point wh I ld walk out th 

so long. er rea t where I could w: out on the stree 
without assistance a ch 5 0 = 
the 
mon 


ng 
case | 


located in the Auditorium Building, Chicago, bu 
abouts are unknown to me. 
Very sincerely, yours, FRED J. STEVENS. 


The events narrated in the forego testimony of my husband are 
true and exact in every particular. na Á “6 
Mrs. NELLIE E. STEVENS, 


(21) C. DUDLEY GEDDES—CRIPPLED FROM BIRTH, 


1415 SECOND AVENUE, 
Detroit, Mich,, September 2, 191}. 

I wish to testify to the efficacy of Christian Science as a healing 
agency. 

— son, now 17 years of age, from his birth to his twelfth year was 
a cripple, delicate, and puny. 

Chr Science has him to a rugged, healthy, normal boy. 
It has both straightened and lengthened the curved and shortened 
limb, restored the carious bone to soundness and the stiffened joints to 
their normal action. 

This condition was prenatal, consequently looked upon the medical 
Manipulation, massage, electrici 
given a trial, without result. Nothing remained to be 
material standpoint but an operation. Friends and doctors advised it 
as the only remedy, but even this held no assurance of a complete heal- 
. The oniy committal given was that it would help the condition. 

o less a ed physician than Dr. Royal Copeland, of New 
York City, dean of New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower 
Hospital, 58 Central Park oes formerly the head of the homeopathic 
department of the Universi Mi n, and a man of great breadth 
and generosity of mind, to give justice where justice is du 
made the statement that it was beyond the realm of reason to expec 
Christian Science to heal cular case; that the only thing to 
be done was an operation. 

An operation did heal the boy, but it was the operation of Divine 
mind, not of matter. It was the operation of the Divine law of 


harmony replac that of Inharmony—suffering; the law of freedom 
replaci that of bondage. Furthermore, the healing was painless, 
thorough, and complete. 


this testimony may 


ive hope to others who are in need and 
that Christian Science may 


given the credit of the healing is the 
reason for giving it. 


Very sincerely yours, LuLU X. GEDDES. 
I hereby certify that the above testimony as given by my mother in 
regard to my healing is true In every particular. 
C. DUDLEY GEDDES. 
I persons know C. Dudley Geddes and the mother, Mrs. Lulu X. 
Geddes, hence I can vouch for the verity of the above statement. 
Sincerely yours, 
Caas, V. WINN. 


In a personal note accompanying the above testimonial Mrs. Geddes 


si 

“I am sending you a testimony of my son's healing through Chris- 
tlan Science. It has been slow in going forward to you for the reason 
that I had first to find the address of Dr. Copeland, to whom reference 
is made, and then wait for a 1eply—wishing to make sure that the use 
of his name would not be objectionable to him. In writing bim 1 
inclosed a copy of the testimonial I am sending you, and this is what 
he said in answer to it; 

„Four letter is certainly truthful, and I have no desire to have it 
changed in the least. I have always said that as a system of ethics, 
as a way of everyday living, Christian Science has in it all the in 
the world. You know I bavo never been suite willing to admit that 
organic disease could respond to the methods of Christian Science, but 
I Lik be a poor Christian, indeed, if I doubted God's ability to do 
an, g. 

x Dr. Copeland is dean of the New York Homeopathie Medical College 
and Flower Hospital. New York City. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“LuLu Y. GEDDES,” 


JANUARY. 6 
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(22) n. H. PENTECOST—BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
MEMPHIS; TENN; September *. 1915. 


practically . for work. 


However, subsequent events proved that his diagnosis c. 
opinion; of the case. 
to receive any benefit from materia: medica, as a last resort 
—.— 5 — to Christian Science and was shortly healed. Some two 
healing I was again in Lexington, and seeing Dr. Wat- 
a 


son ak u m to tell me what his diagnosis had revealed, whereupon 
he stat that t was undoubted! 8 s disease, and that he feared 
to. tell me the real condition at healing 


time of-his ca nete. My 
health. 


Was permanent, and I am now in excellent 


aa ms R. H. PENTECOST. 


U 3 with this case and know it to be absolutely true. 
f Mary BEATRICE GARRISON. 
(23) MRS: MAME LUND—TUMOR, 
GRAND- RAPIDS, MICH., September II, 191}. 
T was healed: of an ovarian cyst 3 ee 


tess taunts 16 years ago. ay Dadan; of 
Grand Rapids, Took me to the U. B. e of 0 city, w here Dr. 
Herrick ‘ormed operation. I had become. v. thin and — 
ated, and then filled u rim eibar ON til; LAS. tile OPATEM to 
feet, I was very large. The tumor and what water they cau, — 

filled a yeti ees „„ 
lace, which at the end . 
famiy physican, Dr. Dales, to have it removed Pi Rig 
with it the o from which i —— 

While the operation I heard of Christian Science: I asked 
for Christian ence treatment and at the end of a week I was free 


I continued taking treatment in Chris- 
three Not long after Dr. Dales made an 
examination 2 found no trace of tumor. About six months after 
my ae examination for life insurance. 


Daring ail years there has never any return of the trouble. 
SP = Mrs. Mun LUND. 
We gladly indorse Mrs. Lund’s of healing. 
CHAS. ALDEN 
901: Scribner Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


(24) FRIEND WEST—CANCER, 
CEDAR- SPRINGS, MICH., September 11, 191}. 
In September, 190 Dr. A. C. Auren, then of Cedar 
Springs, | a me to 3 in are. Rapids to be 2 on for 
a instead 
oe perenni A F — — 
as — —.— an operation The incision oe sewed up bho Aa; 


performing any operation, —j I was. info: Graves that I 
t possibly live PS weeks, 
y who istian Seientist, asked me to try Ch 
ence. The — for an operation took lace Tuesday. On the 
1 day—Wednesday—I had my —— Science treat- 
of the pano week I Airey down distance-of 


2 1o days See Be rki freee 

n ays was WO up po 

I am pleased to say that — alte 5 
having had no return ot th 


e Fenn 
Very yours, FRIEND West. 


We indorse ee a testimony of the healing of Friend West. 


through ence tment. 


CMAS. R. ALLMAND. 
Mrs. Fraiexp WEST, 


Oh, FE aS Oe SUCRE en ree 


gee N. Y., September 25, 191}. 


a tion of tae National Association of Mer- 
ea, held in Wash: D. C., in 


Main Street, — 


ht — 
. di 


one and the ies sa ctory. was t-air baths up to a 
tem — of three and four h d — —— with various 
t I gradua became weaker, until the docto 


es, bu ly 

An that I would not live sooner than 48 hours at ae longest. My 
fam me a me to try Ch 

to caila — When he came to my room I was in such a con- 


dition that I was unable to sit up or Se unable to. feed f; and 
my nurse carried me his arms just like a baby. After he d given 
me a treatment he told me that I would be able to leave my bed o e 


m th 

next day, and could do so at once if I wished to. I looked at the. . 

9 and felt very rps es him, but to my surprése I did get up 
— bout three-quarters oe an hour after be had left; for I. was completel 

led of all 12 5 alnts. A desire for tobacco was taken awa aes 

a few days la vered that my eyesight was healed, for I had 

worn 


glasses ter about 12 
healing to the present time I have had splendid 


From the day of m 
health 3 have not e any ny medicine internally or externally, 
Harry FISHER: 


yours, very 
personally known Mr. Harry Fisher for the e of 20 


I have 
years and known the awful sickness through which. he — — T 


W. town, a 
bom — eee of about 12 miles in a a oe 


Februa 
under 


1911, and can testify to the wonderful healing which he had 
iristian 5 treatment. 


Yours very LOUVIS SAPERSTO. 
146 East Utica ‘Street, Buffalo, V. F. 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1914. 

One of the most wonderful cases of healing that has come to 
my notice occurred here in Washington. It is the casé of a 
child born crippled and deformed and declared by the doctors to 
be idiotic. It was practically made over by Christian Science 
treatment. And yet people in their ignorance say that this rem- 
edy can not heal organic disease, but is good only for nervous 
or imaginary ailments. I submit the account of the father and 
mother of this healing: 

(28) CHILD OF MR; AND MES, A. ee eee AND DEFORMED FROM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 19, 1914. 


Our youn: ter, born July 15, 1912, was misshapen at birth, 
having yaesu os the spine and both arms and legs constantly 
remaineđ in am pidea — position, one arm being drawn down to the 


85 and back in a twisted position, F up back 
f the head; both legs were drawn up in an unnatu tion. The 
child had convulsions from the day of her birth, sometimes as many 
as 18 in ia day and night. Every particle of food "she attempted to eat, 
would bring on convulsions. She never had a natural movement of the 
bowels, e tried every means that we could, but her condition never 


1 8 Aua 
A Y 1913, we took her 2 Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Baiti- 
5 told us that the child had been injured at birth 
and b had a clot of blood on the brain; that she was an idiot and could 
not live; that if it were possible for her to live she would never be 
able to waik, because her legs were drawn out of shape. They also said 
that one shoulder was dislocated. She was in such a misshapen condi- 
tion that this bad never been discovered: We brought the 1a home 
ant the end seemed to be at 3 The local physician, Dr. William 
P. Wood, said that she was nearly gone, and we began to make 
arrangements for the funeral. She reviv however, and continued 
to live. Some 1 then called our attention to Christian Science 
and advised us to give it a trial. We did so, and as soon as the 
treatment in Christian Science commenced the convulsions stop and 
the bowels began to act normally; and have done so ever since. ee, 
bath er and moying as as ble the dislocat 
lace with con le noise. It has 
remained place ever since. She is now able to stand on her fee 
her 111787. are straight, and she is learning to walk and talk, and is no’ 
an_idlo 
—— being . in Christian Selence she had cut several teeth. 
re all wi t enamel, so soft and ci that they could be 
faked oa with the ‘ee nail. Since her healing that she has 
cut. have been covered with enamel, and enamel is forming at the roots 
of —— teeth seat 1 before she. was healed. 
that et the Johns Hopkins Hospital stated, among other 
tnings, tha rib fiaa been broken and grown together: Lyn! was a 
‘lump where: the break had occurred. The lump has 


— — Her back Is also perfectly straight, 
* A. WINE, 
* 5 K. W. 
116 Third Street NB: 
to certify that I 


ve this day seen the daughter of Mr. 
The: 


and Mra E K. 8 referred t to ia the accompanying statement, 


of the child bears out the statement of the parents. The 
— 8 active, and happy. 
WX. S. CAMPBELL, 
The Burlington. 


WASHINGTON; D. C., September 19, 1914. 
(27) MRS. d. R. HAMIL/TON—DISEASE. Or KIDNEYS, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO; September 23; 191}. 
TTT 


weeks with abscess and hemorrhage of 


tha 
chief night nurse at the Great Hospi ial Columbus, 1 — 1 — Dr. 
J. F. Baldwin suggested operating. Wilson was called in con- 
sultation, and they decided not 


to seem 
SS ane atten: Inati. the how ital, I had 
frequent attacks, pesing. em ployed mat rent physiciane—Dr. C. D. Me- 
now of Kenton Columbus; and. Dr. 
J. F. Baldwin being Far 3 — Se one. 
The attacks growing more severe ane ang My Several health in a more 
weakened condition until February, ich was the last and most, 
severe, I in a short time after X-ray. examination by 
Dr. C. J. Bowen, which showed the left ape to: be about three times: 


prescribed a 

ew worse and: cot could not: 
the stomac 

Christian Science. 


9132 Summit Street. 
(28), uns. Manx s. STEWART—CANCER. 


MecoxxxLSVILLA, OHIO, September 22, 1910. 


It ‘gives me pleasure to give my testimony as to what Christian 
ere oie — hi twice for th val of 
opera upon ice for the remo of a 
gosta ts eget a Poy ane the growth had appeared 


after in for the 
time and in two places, I was induced to Science, 
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I was. healed. I have had perfect health and there has been no return 
of the disease since. That was seven years ago, : 


Mii 3 Mrs. Mary S. STEWART. 


T. S.— The physician who diagnosed the case and who performed the 
operation were one and the same, Dr, Henry McLaughlin, of Marietta, 


Ohio, 
M. S. 8. 
(29) MRS. ADELAIDE M. GILMAN—DISEASE OF KIDNEYS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, September 22, 191}. 


After suffering for three years with sinking and fainting lls, as 
well as having considerable pain, I went to Dr. C. F. Hoover, 700 Rose 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, for an examination. As a result of this ex- 
amination he stated that there was a targe growth on the right kidney 
and that the left kidney was so badly affected that there were contin- 
nous hemorrha from it. He said that it would not be advisable to 
operate, as toth kidne were seriously affected, and advised that I re- 
main as 7 as possible, explaining that any sudden jar might cause 
n hemorrhage which might result ant He even advised me not to 
go e 8 fearing the jolting of the car would produce a 
serious hemorrhage. 

At the request. of Dr. Hoover, Dr. William Lower, Osborn Building, 
Cleveland, a made an examination, as well as a test of the urine. 
which test corroborated the diagnosis of Dr. Hoover. He also advised 
3 riding in an automobile or street car and recommended perfect 

uiet. 

i After consulting with these specialists I was advised by friends to try 
Christian Science treatment, which I did. The change was ap arent 
from the first treatment. In three months I took an automobile trip 
of over 1,000 miles, and while on that trip np Som pate healing was 
manifested. After the healing a sample of the urine was analyzed 
by Dr. Tanner, of Willoughby, Ohio, who pronounced it free from any 
foreign matter. 

During the st seven years I have been absolutely free from any 
discordant condition of this kind and haye annually taken trips ranging 
from Ba oe to 3,000 miles by automobile without experiencing any in- 

ence, 


conve! 
Mrs. ADELAIDE M. GILMAN, 
Beauwood, Euclid, Ohio, 


(30) MAJ, LORENZO P. DAVISON—PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, AND OTHER 
DISEASES, 


The STATE or TEXAS, County of Tarrant: 


Before me, the undersigned authority, on this day personally ap- 

Maj. Lorenzo P. Davison, United States Army, retired, known 

o me to be a credible person, who, being first duly sworn, deposes and 
says: 


f 

— work in the Ryerson Physical Laboratory at the University o 
icago under the direction of Prof. Michallson, the celebrated g ys- 
hysically and able to 
before in his life; that his 
pront physical condition is due to the healing power of Christian 
cience; that he was healed by reinig Science and Health, With Key 
to the Scriptures, by Mary Baker Eddy, of the following diseases: 
Rheumatism of 12 years’ standin , diagnosed as chronic; malaria of 
about 8 years’ standing, developed into its most pernicious form, due 
to continued tropic service; and of the after effects of a violent attack 
of tropical—Shanghai—dysentery; constipation in its most stubborn 
form, said to be due to a stri of the sigmoid flexure which the 

su us claimed could only be completely remedied by an operation. 
t the close of the Spanish-American War he found himself com- 
prostrated physically and mentally, suffering from the above-men- 
ioned complicaticns combined with what the doctors diagnosed as chronic 


expedition for 
bu 


seemed to be the ee hope bo 


sed to 


geons as pachymeningitis, 
rom one 


the center of 
een get in Hot Springs, Ark., he was stricken with paralysis affecting the 
r! 


a 
leted the work and left him apparent] 
foun. That these strokes were well detin 


quiring more and more frequent indul 
work, and fond of gaming, often carrying it to excess; profane and 


mee in stimulants to do his 


otherwise not over choice in the use òf words or ideas: a confirmed 
tobacco user in all its worst forms, and without fear of God or respect 
to man, and without a hope of a hereafter; that these habits fell 
away from him one by one while reading and studying the Bible in 
connection with and as interpreted by Science and Health until now 
he rejoices in freedom from all the above degrading conditions; that in 
1904, when he came up reguiarly for examination for promotion to his 
de rank, the examin board, in performance of their sworn 
uty, called in expert medical testimony and found that, although rap- 
idly improving, he was entirely unfit for active service, and that 
there was no reasonable hope that he would be able to do duty again, 
and thereupon he was retired from the active list of the Army; that 
in 1906 he was examined for a policy of $5,000 in a well-known life 
insurance ip eg and passed the medical examination successfully 
and highly satisfactorily, and that with a full and detailed knowledge 
of the medical history of the appiicant the proper authority (the vice 
president of the company in this case) waived the facts of said 
medical history and officially considered him and recommended him as 
an “excellent risk“; that said paucy was thereupon issued, and that 
a year and a half later, when deponent allowed said policy to lapse 
because he considered it an unnecessary expense, the said insurance 
company urged him strongly to maintain saſd policy; that he at this 
time hardly knew what a “healer” or “ practitioner’ meant in Chris- 
tian Science, and had no treatment or other ouside help until later; 
that the medical A of the ei cag is a matter of record in the 
War Department, Washington, D. C., and at the various hospitals and 
posts where he was afflicted—records made on the spot by unbiased and 
competent surgeons; that in the interest of truth the deponent will 
facilitate the examination of such records and wiil gladly answer in 
detail any questions as to his previous or present condition = and de- 
ponent further states that he knows by indubitable evidence which is 
too sacred to be made public that his healing and reformation are due 
to the complete change of thought concerning God and concerning 
man in His image and likeness, brought about by reading and studying 
and Attempting o apply the discovery by Mary Baker Eddy known as 
Christian Sclence. 
L. P. Davison, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of April, 1910. 
W. W. HARD 


2 dd 
Notary Public, Tarrant County, Tez. 
(31) MRS, NINA ECKSTEIN—BLINDNESS. 

When about 4 years old I fell into a pond of water which was coy- 
ered with scum, my eyes becoming infected with same. For some 
weeks I could not see at all, and when the doctor did not help me m 
mother took me to an old man who healed by prayer. After my thi 
visit I was able to see. When the trouble returned and I was taken 
there again we found that the man had died, and I was obliged to resort 
to material means again. When I reached my sixteenth year I went 
to Prague, Austria, and entered a hospital, where I remained about 
four weeks and was discha: as healed, ‘Two years later I went to 
New York, and after being there one week my eyes again became very 
much inflamed and I was taken to an eye s$ alist, whose name I have 
forgotten. He said that my trouble was incurable, and his fee being 
more than I could pay, I was obliged to go to Dr. Knapp's free clinic; 
and I continued to go there for 12 years, sometimes three and four 
times a week. Dr. rn attended me most of the time, and although 
everything was done for me, I grew worse. Hearing then of a new 
clinic that had been opened on One hundred and twenty-sixth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, known as the Sherwood Memorial Eye Infirmary, 
Dr. A. Scott being the head physician, I went there. I can honestly 
say that everything known to the medical profession was tried by Dr. 
Scott. After one year and a half of faithful service he came to the 
conclusion that he could do no more, and said that unless God per- 
formed a miracle I would become blind. 

5 this I heard of Christian Science, and remembering Dr. 
Scott's statement, I investigated it to see if there was any help for me. 
I was also told by the above-named physician that the sight of one eye 
was gone and it was only a question of time with the other, Indeed, 
my whole head was so affected that for eight months previous to my 
coming into Christlan Science I was attended by two p 3 daily, 
Dr. Scott for my eyes and Dr. A. Kuntz for my head. earing that 1 
might lose my mind, the latter often put leeches on my temples to 
draw off the blood. I was warned by Dr. Scott never to neglect my eyes 


even for one day, as it might prove fatal. With this thought I took up 
Christian Science, and three weeks later, not having sufficient under- 
standing of the Truth, as taught in Science and Health, with Key to the 


Scriptures, by Mary Baker i to overcome the fear produ b 
doctor's verdict, I became totally blind. I remained in this condition 
for three months, when the light began to dawn upon me and ieee 
I was able to go alone. About a year later I called on Dr. tt an 
told him what I had done, I shall never forget the tears of joy he 
shed when I explained to him that I was no longer discouraged nor 
despondent and that I wanted to live. Although he was sure, accord- 
Ing to the condition of the eyes while under his care, that if the vision 
were ever destroyed nothing could possibly restore it, when he was told 
that after being blind for t months I was able to see he was honest 
ane pood enough to acknowledge the power of God as taught in Chris- 

n Science. 

In conclusion, will say that for over 16 years I have relied wholly on 
Christian Science for every discordant condition that has presented 
itself, and can honestly say that I am younger, healthier, and happier 
than I had ever hoped to be. 

Mrs. NINA ECKSTEIN 


Sincerely yours, 
vg 70 Lenos Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Although I am not a Christian Scientist, I know the above statement 
of my sister-in-law's healing to be absolutely true. 8 
W. Serpe. 


(32) MRS. LILLIE D. ATKINSON—DEAFNESS. 


When about 18 years of age my pe discovered that I was becom- 
ing deaf, and at once placed me in the hands of a specialist. For a 

riod of about nine years I was treated by almost as many Be bpp 
but without rellef; in fact, I became almost totally deaf. ig . 
ago last ey I went to Dr. Frank Crouch, one of the most noted spe- 
ciali altimore, Md, After a thorough examination he told me 
that the deafness was caused by a gradual weakening of the auditory 
nerves, and that in a very short time I would be totally deaf. 

I immediately took up the study of Christian Science, and my hear- 
ing has been restored so that I can hear ordinary conversation without 
the least difficulty. Along with this healing came healing of my eyes, 
and I was able to dispense with glasses, which I had worn for 10 years, 
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on of the kid for which an ] 
besides being healed of an affection o ney, * ape 


tion had been advised, and a supposedly incu: 
one Vi a ours, Mrs, LILLIE D. ATKINSON. 
e ji 
T. 1205 N Street, Washington, D. 0. 
OCTOBER 9, 1914. 
(33) WILLIAM H. SEYFRIED—NECROSIS OF BONES OF THE: CHEST. 
New Lonvon, CONN., October 15, 1914. 


By this letter I desire to testify to my experience and to the 
effica of Christian Science as a heal ncy when at death's door. 
In yp 2 1903, I was taken down with hold fever while playing 


= Beige gests at —— 3 De ‘asino by Be poco ie r. 
m ess season the board of governors ever r 
sible to make me comfortable and furnished me with the best medical 


aid obtainable. hysician 


being Dr. Van Mater, of Atlantic 
1 When my con ted, I 
in my winter 
ery November of the 
had severe pains in my chest, and finally after our 4 § 

staff, 


ere was 


in Dr. Gilday's office, had disclosed’ a serious affection of the bone. 

I kept 2 off the question, however, until after another examina- 
tion in April 
second operation. This time the sur; 
center sternum, or breastbone, but not heal- 
ing, 1 became very much disheartened, and in November of the same 
year I went to a specialist, Dr. William Tillinghast Bull, who said 
after an examination chat another operation was the only thin 

A few days before Thanksgiving found me in Dr. Bull's sani- 
tarium for my third operation, and this time a second and third rib 
were removed, leavi me weaker than ever. This operation was per- 
formed by Drs. Bull, Walker, and Denton, Now came the time for me 
to go about with a cane, with one of my family as an escort, and I 
often prayed to be taken out of such misery. 

January, 1905, found me back in the same sanitarium for the fourth 
operation within less than a year. In this. last ence two more 
ribs were removed, and left me in a dreadful condition; and about 
the Ist of March my dear friend Dr. Bull gave me up, ee ee to 
me while dressing my wounds: Can't you think of somethi else 
zo might try, or some other doctor?” en I returned home I pon- 

ered over this question, but concluded I had had about all the cruel 

steel I could endure; in fact, my surgeon told me once I bad better 
arrange my personal affairs, as bone necrosis was incurable when in 
such an advanced stage as mine. 

Shortly after this a friend called and asked my good wife to have 
me try ristian Science. I was approached on the sub; d, think- 
ing It over, it came to me that If Christian Science did me no good it 
1 do me no ha 

e 


stood at Herald Square with tears streaming 
with the before me of tryi 


1 these though 

themselves to me: Will you try Ch n Science, or will you submit to 
another operation? As I could not take any chances In a crowded 
Broadway car, I walked with great difficulty to a Christian Science 
practitioner's office in Fo second Street. 

It was op a Saturda t I had my first Christian Science treat- 
ment, and every da went to my practitioner's office, and on the 
following Thursday I had left off the corset-fashioned bandage which I 
had worn over six months. It was cold weather in March, and I ques- 
tioned whether I should leave it off or undress and put it on; however, 
I did not put it on. On Fri of that same I had no cane to 
carry, and the week following exposed rib which was to have been 
next operated upon was entirely covered. 

The next thing that ned. came as a . pare to my friends. It 
was well known tbat I had worn glasses for 12 years. It is now over 
9 years since my healing in Christian Science, which time I have 
felt no need of glasses, nor has my bealth ever failed me once in that 
time. I know no fatigue or weakness; which I attribute to the healing 
preventive as taught me in the Science of Christ. 

Here it is but just to say that all the physicians and surgeons who 
attended: me through many years of sickness were Wor diligently 
to make me a well man—for some were very + perso friends— 
and I wish to express my love for and reclation of these gentlemen. 
I know that they and the nurses did the t they knew; but, notwith- 
standing, they could give me no assurance of restored health. 

It is in gratitude for my splendid recovery and with the hope that 
this testimony may help. others to karaan ia the healing efficacy 
of prayer as taught in Christian Science that I submit these state- 


ments to you. 
Very sincerely, Wu. H. SEYFRIED. 
I hereby wish to Indorse all the statements made by my husband in 
the accompanying 5 From my own reonal knowledge and 
observation J realize the half has not been 
recovery from what seemed to be certain death. 


d“ of this wonderful 


ANNA M. SEYFRIED. 
(34) CHILD OF MR. AND MRS. WALTER T. TRITTIPOR—EPILEPSY. 
September 15, 1912, our little girl came home from a three months’ 
visit to Virginia very nervous, and per much worse daily. We called 
a physician (Dr. Chadwick, the Burlin; “ag d and he in turn ordered us 
to get our family ph an, who was sick himself when we first s t 
medical treatment for the little one, namely, Dr. E. L. Mason, 
and the two of them consulted — 


agreed that it was a very pronounced case of epil 
and assured us that there was no hope for the child, who, by the ith 
of December, was having from 20 to 30 spasms in 24 hours, in some 
of which we could scarcely detect any signs of life whatever, the 
doctor remarking that the only relief for us or the child would be in 
its death. About December 20 2, on the advice of some friends 


little one is well, is: enrolled in the Christian Science Sunday School, 
and attending the public school every schoo! day. fi 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER T, Tarrriron 
1105 N Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
November 3, 1914. 


(85) MARY s. COOK—LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, 


I was taken very seriously ill with tonitis, 
under this claim I was attacked with a severe 
nervous affliction, one of the manifestations of which was very severe 
pains in my lower limbs, The diagnosis of my trouble by the posses 
of the health resort at which I was staying was rheumatism. The 
was so intense that it became necessary to keep me under the 
uence of morphine most of the time. Upon my return to my home 
my — 2 hysician 8 my trouble to be neuralgia, and still 
contin e- morphine treatment, Later our local physicians de- 
termined that I was suffering from neuritis, which they thought was 
su duced by as strain, and they recommended that I consult a 
no eye special. in Philadelphia. which was done without any 
relief, although —— were prescribed and I was assured that they 
While in the East Socher physician nsulted, who diagnosed 
0 ano ys was co ted, who m 
trouble to be multi le-nenritis: and upon my return bome our ioei 
physicians agreed with this diagnosis. I was confined to My bed and 
conditions grew constantly worse, and alists were called in from 
many different parts of the country. s was the condition for about 
four or five months, — all of which time I was almost constantly 
under the influence of morphine. Finally at a consultation of physicians 
it was an that I had locomotor ataxia and that m 
getting well were very slight indeed, and that if I shoul 
would never be able to walk again. About this time morphine ceased 
to aff me, and it became necessary to chloroform me several times 
a day. went on like this for several months until I became 
insane and almost totally paralyzed, and was given up to die by u 
consultation of physicians. 


chances of 
et well 1 


is first st finall, 
done so ever since that ‘time. 
‘OOK, 


Mary S. C 
129 West Rayen Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
(se) MARY E. BOHRER—DEAFNESS. 


Asa result of prati fever when 2 amall child, abscesses formed in both 
portora n rums a few years causing deafness, | 
Soot jon existed about 20 years, and at the time that I first heard of 
conversation at my 
for nine years I sat 
a single sermon he 


„and 
before a Presbyterian minister and never heard 
preached. The first time I attended a Christian Science service the 
oak sound I was able to hear was that of the 5 singing. 
began treatment in Christian Sclence about elght years ago, and 
now through Christian Science I am able to hear not only all of the 
Sunday service, but also most or the testimonials given at our Wednes- 
A meetings. About two years ago some wax bardened in the 
in’ of the ears. which I could not remove, and I was advised to go 
toa * 9 and have it removed. I did so, and when the physician 
look to my ears he said that the scars on the ear drums showed 
where the perforations had been, but that the drums were perfect 
healed and there was no reason from a medical standpoint why 
regarding the heal. 


should not hear perfectly. He ressed himself as 
ing as a most 98 one. w 
Manx B. BOHRER, 
$26 Virginia Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 18, 1914. 

Mr. President, to summarize the cases of healing I have pre- 
sented to the Senate and the number of each of the mentioned 
diseases, they include 57 cases. covering 36 distinct diseases, and 
the number of each kind shown to have been healed are almost, 
if not all of them, regarded as incurable by medicine or surgery, 
and diagnosed as such by competent physicians. They are as 
follows: 


Tubereulos:s -i 4 
2 KADM binm z 1 
6 | Lea po ning 1 
10 | Valvular heart disease 1 
A SSF Seek 7 | Taralxsis 1 
Dooble curvature of spine- 2 Chronic mxelitis 1 
..... A r i 1 
Nervous tion.-_........ 1] Lung trouble ESTES T | 
————— 1 | Bright's disease —— 1 
Organic heart disease 1 Multiple neuritis— pt 
Rhenmatic gout— -=-= 1 | Tobacco heart 1 
Ulceration of stomach 1 3 
Accidental injuries : 4 
; i i 

Chronic pation 
Indigest ion 1! Appendicitis.. 1 


Many good people who do not believe in Christian Science 
concede willingly that it is doing great good in bringing con- 
solation and good cheer to the bereaved and disconsolate, allay- 
ing fear, and healing functional or imaginary diseases, but deny 
its power to heal organic diseases. For these they still believe 
resort to the medical practitioner is necessary. In the cases I 
have given not one is of the kind to which it is thus conceded 
Chri&tian Science may successfully minister. Of such as these 
cases by the thousands might be cited. But they can be healed 
by the medical doctor with his drugs or his bread pills. The 
great work of Christian Science, as I have shown, is in the 
healing of organic diseases given up by the doctors.as incurable. 
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Mr. President, it is this kind of beneficent and humane work 
that the doctors and others are trying by every means within 
their power to suppress by law and by regulations of the Public 
Health Service. And incomprehensible as it may seem, the Goy- 
ernment in its various departments is aiding and abetting this 
unjust persecution of people who are endeavoring to ameliorate 
the suffering and sorrows of their fellow men, redeem them from 
their sins, and heal them of their diseases. The work of Chris- 
tian Science is too well known now for any intelligent man to 
say that he does not know of its good work. If anyone does 
not, it is his own fault. Its beneficial ministrations have ex- 
tended all over the civilized world. Its workers can be found 
everywhere. Through bias and prejudice men may go blindly 
on and deny its efficacy. But if they do, it is either through 
willful prejudice and intolerance or ignorance, for which there 
is no valid excuse. Men continue to denounce and ridicule not 
what Christian Science is but what they think or have been 
told it is. But the opposition to it no longer comes from broad- 
minded, tolerant, and intelligent people who are informed of 
its methods and its fruits, but from those who are not informed 
or those who are wilfully blind to its beneficent work or those 
who are interested in preventing the continuance of its activities 
for selfish reasons of their own. 

There can be no better place to discuss its merits and expose 
the sources from which this opposition comes than in the Senate 
of the United States, where broad-minded, tolerant men sit in 
judgment on the rights and privileges of American citizens and 
make laws to protect and preserve those rights inviolate. It 
is this fact and the fact that proposed laws restrictive of the 
rights of Christian Science are now pending before this body 
that have emboldened me to speak freely and candidly in de- 
fense of those rights and the rights of common humanity. 


HEALINGS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE. 


Mr. President, such healings as I have been relating and by 
the means indicated are not new. Christian Scientists have no 
monopoly on divine healing. It is a remedy open to all men 
who in the right spirit seek or give relief. It may be adminis- 
tered by anyone of sufficient understanding, consecra- 
tion to the work, and faith in the healing power. Jesus of 
Nazareth practiced it centuries ago. He commanded his twelve 
disciples : 

Heal the sick, cleaies the. le 
freely ye have received, freely 

After appointing the gees 70, He imposed upon them the 
same duty to mankind and his commands were faithfully 
observed. He said: 

‘He that believeth on me the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do because I go unto my Father. 

I am not going to detain the Senate by any extended com- 
ments on the healings performed by the Nazarene. I assume 
that every Member of this body is familiar enough with the 
Bible to know of His healing work. I refer briefly to the fact 
that it is recorded that He healed the following diseases spe- 
cifically mentioned: Leprosy, palsy, fever, insanity, issue of 
blood for 12 years, blindness, dumbness, withered hand, paral- 
ysis, both blindness and dumbness in the same person, great 
multitudes of the lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, 
impediment of speech, epilepsy, and ‘dropsy ; and that He healed 
all manner of diseases and raised some from the dead. 

In His great work of healing He resorted to neither drugs nor 
the surgeon’s knife, neither did He recommend or recognize any 
such remedies. 


Before and after His crucifixion this same work of healing 
was done not only by His disciples but by others. At the gate 
of the temple beautiful, Peter healed the man lame from his 
mothér’s womb, and the people brought forth the sick into 
the streets and laid them on beds and couches that at least the 
shadow of Peter, passing by, might overshadow some of them. 
There came also a multitude out of the cities round about 
Jerusalem bringing sick folk, and them which were vexed with 
uhclean spirits, and they were healed everyone.” 

And for this the high priests were filled’ with indignation and 
laid hands on him and his companion, John, and put them in 
the common jail. But they continued their work, saying: We 
ought to obey God rather than men,” and “they beat them and 
let them go.” For like work Stephen was stoned to death. 
Philip, in the city of Samaria, “cast out unclean spirits and 
healed many, — 7 there was great joy in that city.” At Lydda 
Peter healed the man Æneas, who had kept his bed for eight 
years and was sick of the palsy, and raised Dorcas from the 
dead. 

For this and his teachings Peter was thrown into jail, but 
escaped, and James for like reason was slain by the sword. In 


ere raise the dead, cast out devils; 


Lys-tra Paul healed the man, impotent in his feet, from his 
mother’s womb. For his work Paul was stoned and left for 
dead, and later he and Barnabas were imprisoned and put in 
the stocks. 

Mr. President, these devout and consecrated men were perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and some of them put to death because of 
their teachings and their beneficent work for mankind. Jesus, 
who taught and practiced this method of healing, was perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and finally crucified. His followers, follow- 
ing in His footsteps and endeavoring to fulfill His commands, 
met a like fate. This was centuries ago. But the spirit of in- 
tolerance and persecution survives the years. The men and 
women of to-day, who are conscientiously trying to carry out 
His injunction, laid upon all men, to heal the sick, are perse- 
cuted and imprisoned as He and His disciples were persecuted 
and imprisoned. If they were here to-day doing the work of 
healing that they did then, they would be subject to fine and im- 
prisonment under the Jaws of some of the States. They would 
have been held criminals under the laws of still other States 
if they had healed the sick without first procuring a license 
from an examining board of doctors. How absurd this appears 
when applied to the original Teacher of this mode of healing 
and His disciples. But, sir, it would have been no more ab- 
surd, no more cruel, no more unjust than it is to-day as applied 
to those who are conscientiously endeavoring to do this same 
work of healing and with such results as I have been present- 
ing to the Senate. 

I have given but few of the cases of healing recorded in the 
Bible, as I have of those of this later time. There were multi- 
tudes healed then, and of all manner of diseases, just as at the 
present time. I might follow up this work of healing for at 
least 300 years after the crucifixion. In Gibbon’s History of 
Rome it is recorded that such healings occurred long after the 
crucifixion and long after all of the disciples of Jesus had 
passed away. The work of healing that is now going on is 
only a renewal of the methods then practiced. It is not new. 
It is as old as the Christian religion. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS ARE DOING TO MAINTAIN THEIR MONOPOLY, 


Mr. President, on a previous occasion I called the attention 
of the Senate to the extent to which doctors are going to secure 
monopolistic control of all medical and healing activities. But 
the efforts of certain doctors have increased of late rather than 
diminished. They are not content to follow their profession, 
to which no one would object. The most of the people of this 
country still desire the services of the medical practitioner, 
though the number is steadily growing less as people learn 
how little help they can get from that source in time of sickness 
and disease. But so long as anyone believes in medicine or 
surgery as a means of healing disease he is entitled to have it, 
and neither the Government nor anyone else has any right to 
deny him what he wants. And no one will deny, not even those 
who have no faith in drug healing, that the medical doctors are 
doing great good and alleviating much human suffering. 

Therefore the right of the doctor to practice his profession, 
and of those who desire his services to go to him for help, 
should be jealously preserved and protected. Not only that, but 
the efforts of the American Medical Association to educate the 
members of their profession, elevate the standard of medical 
practice, and render the work of its members more intelligent 
and effective are to be highly commended. I presume nobody 
would complain of that. Certainly I do not. It is the constant 
and often unwarranted efforts made by some, not all, of the 
members of that association who control its policies and meth- 
ods, to secure legislation beneficial to themselves at the expense 
of others, in violation of the constitutional rights of other 
people, and detrimental to their interests that has aroused 
deep-seated and determined opposition to their methods. By 
such methods they have materially injured the reputation of 
the whole medical profession of their school, and the associa- 
tion has been falling off in its membership. In the report made 
by the president of the association at its meeting at Atlantic 
City June 15, 1912, it was said on this subject of membership, 
among other things: 

The number of members Ma 
died, 1,301 members have res 
noneligible, and 1,987 have — dro fatal of 3; 
64 reported not found 3 a a of 
from the membershi list. ere 
bership roll, of which 2,253 were * trom the e yNeE Ust. 
The membersh ip of the American Medical Association 1, 1912, is 
34, reg There have resigned from the association in — four 
899; there have been dropped for the Pr ig) e pe jot dues 2, 2.720, 


— . a total of 7,635 8 taken out of associa Pa 
This means an annual loss to the association in dues alone of $38,175, 


— gerd was 33,960; 299 members have 
500 members have been dropped as 
for nonpayment of dues, and 
3, — names to be deducted 
dded 3,474 to the mem- 


and a still ater loss in prestige and education. No business house 
would permit such a loss of patronage without the closest scrutiny and 
the most careful analysis. 


1915. 


Mr. President, much of the opposition to legislation favoring 
and extending the power of the regular school of medieine has 
been aroused by the proposal in the Owen bill to establish a 
department of health, with its head a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and some of the matter I shall submit will relate spe- 
cifically to that bill. But it is only a part of a general scheme 
on the part of the American Medical Association to intrench 
its school of medicine in power in both State and National 
affairs. It has worked through various channels to manufacture 
sentiment in favor of its legislation. The teachers in the vari- 
ous schools, public and private, and the woman's clubs through- 
out the country have been the victims of its selfish efforts in 
this direction. In some instances they have had the good sense 
to refuse to be made parties to the scheme, as I shall presently 
show. But a good many others, including the National Bureau 
of Education, have succumbed to its influence and become the 
advocates of unjust and undesirable legislation. 

As an evidence of the activity of the doctors in their efforts 
to secure the passage of the Owen bill, let me quote an account 
furnished me of a meeting of the Chicago Woman's Club, at 
which the bill was considered: 

For the third time within a year the Chicago Woman's Club dis- 
cussed’ the Owen bili Wednesday, January 22. The advocates of the 
measure brought all of their influence and their strong forces to obtain 
an indorsement. Dr. Charles A. L. Reed was brought from Cincinnati 
to speak. Dr. John B. Murphy, ex-president of the American Medical 
Association, who has been the leader of the campaign to obtain a 
national department of health, with Dr. C. A. L. Reed as his principal 
lieutenant, wus there. Dr. W. A. Evans, of the Chicago Tribune, was 
on hand. All spoke. 

Dr. Mary McEwen, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs and also of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was present and told the Chicago Woman's 
Club that as the two at central organizations had investigated and 
indorsed a national health department there was nothing for the 
Chicago Woman's Club to do but to pass resolutions favoring a national 
department of health. Dr. Anna Blount, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Chicago Woman's Club, approved what Dr. McEwen 
had said, and pointed to the indorsement of the Owen bill by her com- 
mittee by a vote of 4 to 3. Dr. Rachel Yarros also spoke as a member 
of the Chicago Woman's Club for the bill, 

The opposition . in by Mrs. Grace Wilber Trout, 
Mrs. Linda Prussing Azemar, Mrs. Sarah P. Cane, Mrs. Florence Pot- 
ter Seaton, Dr. Frances D. Bloomington, Dr. Mary Elizabeth Manks, 
Mrs. Bernadotte K. Sodon, and Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins. Dr. 
A. C. Tenney was the only outside speaker, and as a guest he was 
allotted five minutes, Mrs. Charles W. Wright, member of the legis- 
lative committee, presented the minority report against the indorse- 
ment of the Owen bill. 

Mrs. Trout made the hit of the day by declaring that “ we have been 
fighting to rid ourselves of the political boss and the commercial boss, 
but now “ino pro to saddle upon us a medical boss.“ 

After the conclusion of the discussion the guests were requested to 
withdraw and the voting began. The motion to adopt the report of 
the legislative committee indorsing the Owen bill was defeated by a 
vote of 2 to 1. The motion to adopt resolutions similar to those 

assed by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Illinois 
ederation was then made by Dr. Yarros, but the club adjourned be- 
fore they were acted upon. 

In view of the great pressure brought to bear upon the memb:-s of 
the club by the speakers of the day, the women who opposed the steam 
roller of the American Medical Association certainly are to be con- 
Eam upon the success they achieved. The Illinois branch of the 

National League for Medical Freedom contributed toward that success 
25 advice and literature, which were supplied to various members of the 

hicago Woman's Club upon request. n 

Mr. President, the efforts being made to control all health 
activities extend to the management of the schools as well as 
the homes of the people. Sex hygiene, compulsory physical 
examination of school children, vaccination, the use of various 
serums, eugenic marriages, and many other fads and fancies 
intended to increase the power and the emoluments of the 
medical doctors, are being forced upon unwilling victims by 
the enactment of unjust and unnecessary laws and by rules 
and regulations of the National Public Health Service and 
State and county boards of health. It is an intolerable condi- 
tion that is meeting with earnest and determined opposition 
on the part of people who -believe in personal liberty. ) 

The strictures upon the so-called political doctors are fully 
justified by some of their methods and the means to which 
they have resorted to satisfy their selfish desire to maintain 
and strengthen their hold on deluded people who depend on 
medical doctors for the healing of sickness and disease. They 
have sought to obtain laws and make health regulations that 
would place the schoo] and the home, as well as private prac- 
tice, completely under their control and domination. They 
make the false ery that others are seeking vicious legislation, 
and maintain that all physicians of their school should unite 
to prevent the making of such laws, when they are the only 
people who are seeking such laws as will give them a monopoly 
of healing and at the same time make it unlawful for anyone 
else to engage in any such practice. Their object is not.to 
serve the public good but to preserve their hold on the peopie 
and maintain thelr profits. They have seen other means of 
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healing extending to a degree that is destined to ruin their 
practice and destroy the influence and power of the “regular 


doctors”. They are striving by every possible means to hold 
their people together, and thus destroy all others who seek. by 
other means than their own, to heal disease. Above all things 
they want the help of the lawmaking departments of State 
and Nation. To obtain it they bring to bear wherever possible 
the influence of teachers and educational bodies, civic organiza: 
tions, women’s clubs, and any others they can reach. In this 
they have sometimes failed, but too often they have succeeded. 
Legislative bodies have been subservient to their schemes 
altogether too often. The National Government with all its 
power and influence is supporting their efforts and supplying 
over $20,000,000 a year to these same “regular doctors” to 
spend as they see fit. In some of the States the practice of other 
methods of healing is made a criminal offense through the 
machinations of these same doctors. In others it is made a 
criminal offense for a Christian Scientist to charge a fee for 
healing disease in his way. Of course, the doctors, who alone 
have secured the enactment of these prohibitory laws, care 
nothing about whether these practitioners charge or accept a 
fee or not. The sole object of such laws is to prevent them 
from practicing at all. J 
The two great States of New York and Ohio, whére hundreds 
of healings by this means—many of them of diseases pronounced 
incurable by these same doctors—have been effected, are to-day 
disgraced by laws of this kind. Just lately, in New York, a 
Christian Science practitioner, regularly engaged in Christian 
Science healing, has been convicted of accepting fees from his 
patients who were glad to pay for his services, and sentenced 
to be punished as a criminal. Such laws are so manifestly 
unjust that juries have almost universally refused to convict 
for violation of them. This was so subversive of liberty and 
justice that the legislature of the State passed a law in effect 
repealing it, but at the instance of the doctors the governor 
vetoed the bill. 
Now, Mr. President, let us consider for a moment how such 
pernicious and unjust laws are obtained. The situation is 
pretty clearly shown by the following letter bearing date of 
June 28, 1912, sent out presumably to all “regular” doctors in 
the State of Illinois. It is prefaced by the appeal, Please read 
every word”: 


Dear Doctor: Do you realize that the great number of the benefit 
socicties in England, together with the new Lloyd-George benefit bill, 
have so cheapened medical services that there are now only half a mil- 
Hon of the population of England who need pay more than $1.50 each 
per Le for such services? This means ruin to a large number of 
physicians. 

Do you realize that in Austria, Germany, and France, as well as in 
England, e of the medical profession has become a veritable 
curse; that it has become necessary for the doctors to organize into 
medical protective leagues in sheer defense of their means of existence? 

Do you realize that all over Europe the rising tide of State socialism, 
the blighting hand of fraternalism, the innumerable hospitals and clinics 
for free care of the sick, the multiplication of friendly societies all 
help serve to keep down the natural increase of the profession and keep 


those in it poor? s 
Do you realize that the spread and popularity of quackish medical 
fads is more prevalent than ever; that in America 50 new cults have 
arisen in the last 10 years, many of them practicing the healing art in 
some form, and many of them having grown at tremendous s; at the 
* of the regular schools of medicine? 
o vou realize the importance of the above? 
i aca quackery were stringent and effective in the early 
nineteenth century. In 1869, at the instance of the Medica 
Berlin, the laws were very much relaxed. The result was a tremendous 
development of 8 in Germany. In Berlin the number of quacks 
increased from 28 in 1869 to over 1,000 in 1893. The whole number 
practicing in Prussia was over 5,000. In 1896 it was estimated the 
number of quacks in Prussia was 10,000, and the scope of their practice 
had become unlimited. In certain districts the number of quacks out- 
numbered the qualified practitioners two to one. The unqualified prac- 
titioners are regularly organized and have schools and institutions pro- 
for a four months’ course for quacks: there are over 800 sòci- 
eties for study of natural healing,“ with a total membership of 112,- 
; there are over 50 periodicals with millions of circulation, 

Do you realize that the average income of the doctor in America has 
been placed by many competent authorities at about $700 per year, or 
$2 per day; that economic conditions here are not as favorable to-day 
as they were 20, 10, and even 5 ho ago; that the earnings of a large 
proportion of the profession are less than that of organized labor; that 
the abuse of medical charity, as pereeo in our hospitals and dispen- 
saries, is a powerful factor operating to reduce the physician's income; 
that competition is becoming rife; that sanitation and preventive medi- 
cine is reducing disease materially; that hygiene, not medicine, is the 
slogan of the day; last, but not least, the work of the doctor is to be 
finally eliminated by 1 absorbed as a function of the State, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the State is continually encroaching upon the 
work of the profession? It no longer confines itself to its legitimate 
and original sphere of enforcing the laws of sanitation and hygiene 
or of assisting physicians in the diagnosis by laboratory tests, ete. 
It become in more than one way a privileged competitor of the phy- 
sician in private practice. It has practically, if not legally. taken from 
him nearly all cases of vaccination. It not only opens up dispensaries, 
but even sends out physicians and nurses to the bedside of patients 
without taking any more trouble to eliminate (sic) the bestowal of such 
public charity on the really poor than do hospitals or dispensaries. 


In Germany laws 
art of the 
Society of 
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the above that medicine as a 


We realize, of cou after digestin, 
3 ** 1 period of its existence. The 


livelihood has arrived at the most cri 
economical status and outlook of the profession is nothing if not pitiful. 
The very existence of the doctor is at stake; survival of the fittest Is 
the issue of the day. 1 

Do vou not realize that it is time for physicians to be up and doing; 
that by cooperation and cohesion the profession should enter an earnest 
and orous protest against all unwarrantable encroachments affecting 
economic conditions and circumstances under which physicians have to 
make a livelihood? 

The needs and advantages of cooperation are obvious. The abuses 
herein enumerated will grow in importance and the profession will con- 
tinue to be underpaid unless we organize and cooperate our efforts for 
mutual protection. In cor ng abuses which confront the profes- 
sion we must learn a lesson from the captains of industry, as well as 
from laborers and other fields of endeavor, who have learned that it is 
necessary to combine and cooperate. 

Only physicians, it seems, are foolish enough to expect that they can 
fight the battle as individuals. The sooner the better for the profession 
when all are brought to a realization that the day of purel dividual 
anit be 1 the many unfavorable conditions under which they are 
compelled practice their profession is over. 

(I may say in parentheses that these worthy doctors seem to 
have overlooked the American Medical Association, one of the 
strongest organizations in the country, and the hundreds of 
State, county, and city organizations of doctors.) 


This point is well illustrated in England, where the national insurance 
bill has done one thing which seemed previously impossible—that is, 
completely united the medical profession, the union being to resist the 
obnoxious portions of the national insurance act. When the bill was 
first promulgated nothing was done. Now that it is seen that the system 
of contract practice is not only an evil but a weak point in the profes- 
sion’s organ resistance against the act, the British Medical Associa- 
tion has made a bold move and attacked the whole contract system. A 


defense fund is being established for the purpose of compensating 
hysicians who may lose by resigning from their society appointments, 
‘ontributions of 850 are being solicited from each m r of the 


rofession. 
0 By way of anger the difficulties encountered in trying to pre- 
vent the passage of vicious medical legislation, the lawmakers tell us 
that the medical profession is unorganized; that as a voting unit it is 
of little or any value, for the reason that the average doctor takes no 
interest in public affairs ; that he will not to the primaries; that the 
majority don't even take the trouble to vote on election day. 

t every session of the legislature an attempt is made to pats special 
medical legislation sectarian in nature, the object of which is to secure 
the right for certain cults to break into the medical profession by a 
cheap and short-cut route, and at a standard of medical education lower 
than those already in the field. Powerful and financial influences are 
always operating to enact these measures into law. 

In order to overcome impression that the profession is gett aw 
ized, and in order to overcome the disrespect in which we are held by 
the lawmakers, it becomes at once apparent that in order to do effective 
work in preventing vicious legislation there should be an organization 
representing the whole 8 and that this organization should 
have the earnest cooperation and ri fl of every licensed physician. 

Such an organization would qu N bring every physician to a 
thorough realization of his rights, privileges, and power for safeguard- 
ing his own vital. interests as well as the interests of the community. 
The medical profession in Illinois, com poe 11,000 members, coul 
if organized, put any just law it wanted on the statute books, as well 
as defeat any attempt to pass vicious medical legislation. 

The Fg relations committee of the Chicago Medical Society ts 
frying o familiarize the profession with the true status of affairs and 
help correct the apathy of individuals toward their own interests, This 
can best be brought about by reputable physicians like you joining the 
organization and working in harmony for one common end. The enor- 
mity of the task of 8 the interests of the individual member 
necessitates the heartlest cooperation of every physician in Chicago with 
the public relations committee, and we ask you to join us in our effort. 

e are inclosing you a blank, which you will please fill out with the 
indorsement of two members of the Chicago Medical 5 or if 7 8 
do not. know who are members of the society, send a blank to the public 
relations committee, and we will get indorsers for you from your branch, 

Make the check 1 2 to t Chicago Medical Society. We will 
immediately forward it to the committee on membership and have your 
name passed upon at the next meeting of the council. 

Now is the day and the hour. ll out the application blank and 
return it by next mall, Otherwise you may mislay the blank or forget 
to attend to it. : 

Very truly, 
J. V. Fowrer, M. D. 
E. M. WEBSTER, M. D., 
CHas. J. WHALEN, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee, Chicago Medical Society. 

P. S.—Fee for membership $5 the year; 50 cents per month after 
July 1 to January 1; or, if you prefer, 86.50 will give you a member- 
ship to January 1, 914, together with the advantages given in the 
inclosed circular. Remember the legislature convenes in a few months, 
Your assistance will help prevent the enactment of vicious legisla- 
tion which will be introduced when the forty-eighth general assembly 
opens. 


Appended to the above letter is a lengthy statement setting 
forth the advantages to be derived from membership in the 
Chicago Medical Society. From this I extract one of the nine 
reasons given for joining: 

MEDICAL DEFENSE, 


Out of each $5 of annual dues paid the trustees of the Chicago Medi- 
eal Society are requested to turn $1 over to the “ medical defense com- 
mittee for the protection and defense of members of the society against 
whom suits for malpractice or damages may be brought. Any member 
of the Chicago Medical Society against whom suits for damages may 
be instituted is entitled to the services and assistance of the Chicago 
medical attorneys "p to the time of actual appearance in court without 
any cost whatever to him. This practically means that every member 
of the Chicago Medical Society is protected against suits. for malprac- 
tice and damages In the most effective manner. The history of the 
work of this committee is that up to the present time, under this stand- 


2 . very few of the many threatened sults have actu- 
y been brought. his one feature alone is worth to the practicing 
physician many times the entire cost of membership. Private defensive 
companies are charging many times the above fee for this feature alone, 


Mr. President, it will be seen that the appeal made in the let- 
ter is not for the protection of the public or the sick and afflicted 
against vicious laws. It is directed wholly to the object of pro- 
tecting the doctors. The claim that their object is to prevent 
the passage of vicious laws is a false pretense, It is they who 
have brought about all medical laws, many of them of the most 
vicious kind. The only effort made by other schools of medi- 
cine and modes of healing has been to prevent the enactment 
of such vicious laws, intended only for the benefit of the doctors 
themselves, and to bring about their repeal when these .gentle- 
men have once procured their passage. As I have shown on a 
previous occasion, their passage has sometimes been prevented 
1 the veto of wise, broad-minded, and liberty-loving governors 
of States. 

A word should be said about the assault made in the letter on 
quacks. By “quacks” these gentlemen mean all people who do 
not practice as the so-called “regulars” practice. They do not 
discriminate. It sounds impressive and creates sympathy for 
them to denounce the quacks and place their reason for com- 
bined effort upon the ground of exterminating the quacks and 
protecting the regular old-school allopathic practice in all its 
purity. It sounds good to people who do not know and makes 
their effort appear laudable and praiseworthy. 

The efforts that are directed toward Congress by the American 
Medical Association to bring about the enactment of the Owen 
bill to establish a department of health are clearly shown by 
the following extract from a report made to the house of dele- 
gates of that body at its annual convention at Atlantic City 
June 3, 1912: 

e progress of the campaign for a national department of health is 
doubtless familiar to all the members of the house of delegates. As the 
efforts of the association for the ge of the Owen bill have been 
placed in the hands of an independent committee, which will report to 


zon direct, it is not necessary to discuss the details of this campaign in 
s repo ; 

Beginning the last week in February, a letter was sent to a selected 
correspondent in the home town of each Member of Congress, askin 
for the name of the family physician of the Congressman. A secon 
letter was then sent to the family physician of each Congressman, so 
far as obtainable, asking him to write or call onally on the Con- 

an in question, explaining the purpose of the Owen bill and ask- 
fr for his E 

On April 29 a circular letter was sent to each member of the na- 
tional auxiliary legislative committee, numbering about 2,000, asking 
them to support the Owen bill for the sake of public health; to have 
as many physicians as R in each owog do the same thing; 
to have a resolution indorsing the bill and ing the Senators to sup- 
port it passed at once by the county society a a certified copy sent 
o both of the Senators; to secure the indorsement of as many promi- 
nent citizens in the county as S to secure Indorsements of 
women's clubs, local health or, zations, civic and commercial organi- 
zations, and other bodies; and to get the indorsement of any newspa- 
pors in tbe county, with favorable editorial comments, if possible. With 
his letter was sent a copy of the report of the Senate committee and 
a reprint from the Journal, giving an extract from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, showing the debate on the floor of the Senate. 

In addition to these two serles of le a large amount of printed 
matter has been distributed. The Bulletin for November 15, containin, 
the text of the Owen bill, editorials, and extracts from the Journal an 
many newspapers. D reports regarding the promoters of the 
National ge ‘or Medical om, cartoons, and other material, has 
been widely distributed. Four editions of this Bulletin were printed, 
amounting to about 20,000 copies. A large number of copies of Sena- 
tor Owen’s speech, of the report of the Senate committee on the Owen 
bill, and of various reprints from the Journal have also been distrib- 
uted, being sent to medical societies, women's clubs, and individuals 
asking for literature. 

The Bulletin for November 15, 1911, was devoted entirely to the cam- 
paign for a national department of health. It consisted of cartoons, 
editorials, extracts from the Journal, a summary of the Owen bill, as 
well as the full text of the bill, numerous editorial extracts from news- 

pers, and biographical and other matter regarding the officers of the 

ational League for Medical F m, This Bulletin has proved of the 
utmost value in educating the public and the profession on this subject, 
between twenty and twenty-five thousand coples of it having been dis- 
tributed in January, February, and March. 


I commend this account of the activities of the American 
Medical Association to the attention of the committee on in- 
sidious lobbying. 5; 

But the doctors were not satisfied with their strenuous efforts 
to influence legislative action from the outside. They conceived 
the idea of sending members of their own profession to legis- 
lativ’ bodies to protect their interests. Of course such a man, 
when selected, was there for Just one purpose, and that a selfish 
one affecting his own personal interests and that of his pro- 
fession. The way this was worked in Kansas is shown by the 
following article, taken from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of February 15, 1913: 

GETTING TOGETITER IN KANSAS—-AN EXAMPLE TO EMULATE, 


To the EDITOR: At the spring meeting of the medical soclety of a 
certain county in southwest nsas suggestion was made that one of 
the members of the e should be candidate for the legislature in 
order that the Interests of physicians might be safeguarded by repre- 
sentatives from among the profession. his was determined because 
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the interests nf physicians were menaced by the last be, rte and 
were also serlously threatened through the activities of the chiroprac- 
tors and the League for Medical Freedom in the legislature which was 
to be chosen and is now in session. 

After considerable discussion it was decided that Dr. R. T. Nichols, 
of Liberal (the county seat), should be the person to make the race. 
Dr. Nichols’s popularity suog the ple had been attested by the fact 
of his election as mayor, and he had shown marked executive 3 as 
abe as much forcefulness of character in the conduct of the city’s 

usiness. 

Notwithstanding that the physician-candidate was a Democrat, while 
most of the members of the society were Republicans (Seward County 
is strongly wrt eae ag they stood ether “as one man! and suc- 
ceeded in electing him. But the story does not end here. The doctors 
agreed not onl That they would work for his election, which they did 
most heartily, but also that they would turn back all of his patients on 
his return from the legislature and pay him a per diem bonus as well 
while he was in attendance at the capital. 

Dr. Nichols made his maiden speech the other day in the house, 
defeating the schemes of the enemies of the Kansas food and drugs law 
by causing the untimely death of house bill 76. This bill called for 
the reorganization of the State board of health, replacing the majority 
of the physicians on the board with laymen who are interested in the 
manufacture and sate of food and drugs. Incidentally it might be re- 
marked that the present Democratic governor—who won his election by 
a majority of 26 votes—was elected by the physicians of Kansas, 

r cent of whom voted for him as against the Republican candidate, 
he publisher of the Topeka Capital and a large number of other pub- 
lications which carry nostrum advertisements. Dr. Nichols is ably as- 
sisted by two other physicians, one of whom ran on a platform of 
public-health education, disregarding the platform of his own political 
party. Is it not about time that the physicians of the 5 should 
emulate the example set by the Seward County Medical Society and 


p together ? 
e S. J. CRUMBINE, M. D., Topeka, Kans. 


This step was taken not in the public interest. The reason 
for it is clearly stated in the article written by one of the doc- 
tors. It was “in order that the interests of physicians might 
be safeguarded by representatives from among the profession,” 
and “this was determined because the interests of physicians 
were menaced by the last legislature, and were also seriously 
threatened” at the one coming on. 

So they, the doctors, generously agreed to take care of the 
patients of the member of the profession who was chosen to 
sacrifice himself in their interest and pay him a per diem for 
his services, not to his State but to the doctors. They seemed 
filled with pride that they elected their fellow member, whose 
interests and theirs were in jeopardy, and also elected a gov- 
ernor with whom they were well pleased, and they were re- 
joiced that through the influence of their doctor friend, whom 
they were supporting financially, certain legislation was de- 
feated. I do not know how meritorious the defeated legisla- 
tion was or to what extent the interests of the doctors were 
protected by its defeat. I am only concerned to show the meth- 
ods resorted to by these worthy representatives of the regular 
school of medicine to protect their own material interests. In 
my native State of Indiana the doctors seem to have gone the 
limit in this direction. The following extracts from Medical 
Freedom for December, 1912, show what they are seeking to 
accomplish : 

Burke on one occasion said, “ The people never give up their liberties 
but under some delusion,” and a few years ago one of the most distin- 
guished members of the American Medical Association, when denounc- 
ing the reorganized association after the political doctors had gained 
control of it, as “a medico-political and commercial trust,” said: “ The 
mora speciously fair the mask self-interest wears, the more dangerous 

comes.“ 

These thoughts were brought vividly to our mind recently on reading 
an extended article which appeared in the Indianapolis Star under the 
heading “State doctors to combat vice. Bill drafted for l lature 
making all Indiana physicians health officers.” The article describes 
at length the latest and most amazing proposal on the part of the pona 
cal doctors, which is nothing less than the establishment of a State- 
wide medical inquisition, with every licensed physician acting as a s 
or Inquisitor of state for the board of health. In this art! le Dr. J. H. 
Hurt, secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health and probably 
the most active political doctor in the State, and also Dr. Harvey Adams 
Moore, another militant worker for increased power for the medical 
hierarchy, express at length their views in regard to the pro 
measure. 

The pretexts advanced by the leaders of the proposed new inquisition 
are very similar to those which have been advanced in past ages in 
defense of despotic arrogation of power on the part of religious hier- 
archies. In both instances the good of the people is advanced as a 
warrant for the arbitrary power demanded—power which _ ruthlessly 
tramples upon the just rights and would disregard the intelligent and 
conscientious convictions of a large proportion of the people. 

In the present instance the doctors are seeking this special legisla- 
tion, which would deliver the people into their hands, under the pretax’ 
of lessening vice and physical disease. Should the proposed legislation 
be enacted. every licensed physician would be for to become an 
inquisitor for the State medical authorities, under penalty of losing his 
license to practice, while the rights of the citizens would be entirely 
subordinated to the autocratic power of a body of men whose fallibility 
is only — Pati by their dogmatism—a body of men whose eminent 
diagnosticians are Sonatantiy. making the most amazing blunders, and 
of whose practice one of their most distinguished medical educators 
declared: “The whole face of medicine changes unexpectedly from one 
generation to another.” 


In his sympathetic presentation of this latest move on the 
part of the political doctors, the writer in the Indianapolis Star 
said: 


The present move aims to solidify the medical profession into a single 
purpose, to place the responsibility for the effectiveness of the plan 
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upon Dr. Hurty, and to call ref physician in the State into service 
as an officer of the board of health, to serve without compensation and 
upon penalty of forfeiture of the license to practice. 
* = . » s * . 

„Publicity is not essential to the work which we ‘propose to do,” 
said Dr. Moore. We must lay our foundations securely before we 
endeavor to do the great work which we hope to accomplish. To do 
this we must ERDAS, quietly and overcome any legal difficulties which 
sear: stand in the way.’ 

0 


1 this end the medical men have employed attorneys, 
e 


and an act been drawn up, for presentation to t An or by 
J. Walter Pritchard, of the legal frm of Pritchard & Pritchard, em- 
bodying the power to carry out the plans of the physicians. 


“ We have already pledged a number of candidates to the legislature 
to support our measure,“ said Dr. Moore, and before election day we 
expect to have every candidate pledged.” 


Something of the nature and scope of the proposed measure 
may be gleaned from the following extract from the Star ar- 
cle: 


The 8 duty of the physician in his district is the inspection of 
all that it contains at intervals specified in the statute. Individual 
especially children, are to be inspected regularly as to the state o; 
health when their condition warrants it and proper provision is made 
for the care of any that may be afflicted with any disease or ab- 
normality, the treatment to be at the public expense in all cases where 
the Individuals afflicted are not able to pay for it. 

This would, of course, furnish fat positions for an army of State 
doctors, whose meager practice leads them to seek State aid, and it 
would enormously increase the burden of taxation, force upon many 
people physicians Representing a school of practice in which they bad 
no faith, and have a distinctly pauperising effect upon the people. 

The sweeping character of the propo legislation may Be nferred 
from the following: ° 

The inspection extends into the private homes, into all public places, 
pu pac, of abode, and all places where labor of any sort k per- 
‘ormed. 

A complete and detailed report will be made by each physician after 
each inspection. 

iseases of all sorts must be reported and classified, and the district 
physician will be held responsible and compelled to see that proper 
treatment is administered. 


In closing the article the writer in the Star states that— 


The Indianapolis Medical Society, as an organization, had indicated 
its acceptance of the measure, and the approval of the State medical 
organization is assured. The American Medical Association will be 
asked to sanction the work and give it prominence in other States, the 
eventual purpose being to make the movement world-wide in its scope. 

But for a full disclosure of this conspiracy against the lib- 
erties of the people of Indiana, we must look to an article by 
Dr. Harvey Adams Moore, published in the Indianapolis Medical 
Journal of December, 1912. I can not use all of this remark- 
able article. It is too long. Its title is The real solution of 
the social problems and the way to accomplish it.“ The doctor 
says, in the beginning: 

The dreams of Edward Seguin, fantastic and ignored in his day, are 
near to realization under the line of work proposed for the medical pro- 
8 in Indiana with the cooperation of the public along educational 

es. 

„But, alas,” he says: Seguin was not 3 He was scoffed 
at In Europe and found little better success in America. His last effort, 
the 3 of his works in New York in 1866, was a failure, 
Seguin died forgotten.” 

But since then, according to the doctor, one Maria Montessori, 
an Italian woman, has made practical application of his theories 
and proved their efficacy. But the doctor asserts, with becom- 
ing modesty, that “ Success depends wholly upon the coopera- 
tion of the medical profession.” 

Now, let us see by the following extracts from the article 
just how the medical profession is going to make Seguin's theo- 
ries successful. He says: 

And in order that the educational system shall forever have a fair 
eber to work its results, the medical profession must watch every 
child that is permitted to be born unto the day of its death, determining 
the net of its every act, remedying its deficiencies, and developing its 
poss es. 

This is the principle underlying the bill which the physicians of this 
— are asked to urge the Indiana Legislature to pass at its next 
session, 

That is taking a pretty big contract for the medical profes- 
sion, Watch every child from its birth to its death! The 
parents of some children, and some people after they arrive at 
maturity, might object. 

But let us see, by quoting a few more extracts, what they 
are going to do with everybody while watching over them from 
the cradle to the grave. I quote a few choice bits: 

The clauses relating to education are intended to cooperate perfectly 
with the advanced systems of teaching and to take the normal child at 
the earliest practicable age, developing and utilizing its entire energy. 
The pas comprehends the abnormal child and offers it the opportuni 
for the fullest development of its poren; but it also emphatically spe 
fies that the abnormal child shall in every case be sterilized in order 
that it shall not become simply an instrument for the propagation and 
maintenance of abnormality, 

* * s * * * * 

The new movement is intended to place all contagious disenses upon 
the same plane, thus eliminating the terrible secrecy of the venereal 
evil. It also proposes to make the ewistence of disease in any form an 
automatic warrant for the making of the diseased individual a legal 
ward of the State during the term of the disease. 

» * * 
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cian an officer of the State board of health. 


The bill makes every physi 
It is provided that the State shall be divided into districts of 
lation, with a phpsician assigned to each of these districts a 
ae the authority of personal inspection of all that the dis 

ains. 
* * * * . . 


equal — 
con- 


* 
public institu- 


Marriage, as the le; basis of population, is made a 
tion under the sup on of the medical officers, 
* . » s + . * 
No doubt there will be considerable protest among members of the 


profession at the e volume work entailed. That is an 
element yet to be settled. It is true that the proposed method places 
the res ility for the entire social welfare upon the medi ro- 
fession, or rather, since that r msibili has actually rested there 
rag he in the past, the new method simply puts the responsibility on 
a legal footing, extending authority with obligation. 

* = . * > * * 


The section of the tentative draft of the bill relating to the licens 
of ph ysicians provides: 

“That any person who holds a license from the State of Indiana, or 
who shall procure such a license in the future, to practice medicine, 
surgery, or obstetrics in the State of Indiana, is hereby made a health 
officer in the State of Indiana, to serve and faithfully perform the duties 


hereinafter defined.” 
. s . * * * * 


The division of districts is provided in the following terms: 

bat the board of health of each county of the State shall, under 
the direction and subject to the orders of the State board of health, 
divide the county into districts and assign a health officer or health 
officers to each district; it shall be the duty of such health officers 
in each district to promulgate and enforce all rules and regulations of 
the State board of health in their respective Qistriets; to report an 
infractions thereof to the county board of health, the number of physi- 
clans assigned to each district to be 8 to the work of the 


district and the number of physicians the county.” 
* * . s * * * 


The educational feature, as tentatively provided, says: 

“That each public schoo! or institution for education of children 
shall supply to children from the age of years until the age of 16 
wears a Course of instruction in anatomy and hygiene, including the 
organs of procreation, and dealing specifically with the common dis- 
eases or afflictions of these organs of procreation, such course of in- 
struction to be designed and su tended by the State board of 
health through the county board of health,’ 


Mr. President, the bill as described by the doctor, besides 
granting the powers above set out, gives the doctors complete 
control of the physically or mentally defective whose offspring 
may prove to be undesirable, and a health officer is required 
to examine everybody in his district suspected by him to be so 
defective and report the facts to the State board of health, and 
the board is authorized to remove all such from the place where 
they are to places where the board thinks they should be. So 
the incompetents, or people believed to be incompetent, are 
preity effectually disposed of. This is about the most compre- 
hensive effort to place the whole country, old and young, rich 
ind poor, competent and incompetent, in the hands of the 
medical practitioners that I have run across. I have always 
regarded Indiana as a progressive State, but this goes beyond 
anything yet conceived of. The constitutional rights of the 
people of the State, who were about to be put under the control 
of the doctors, seem not to have been considered at the time 
this article was written. One would naturally infer from the 
scope of this proposed legislation that they were not regarded 
as having any constitutional rights or any rights at all not 
granted to them by the health officers. I do not know what 
the legislature did about it, but I can hardly believe that this 
beautiful scheme to make Seguin's theories effective ever be- 
eame a law. But, while the claims here made seem absurd 
and extravagant, they are in direct line with efforts persist- 
ently made by organized bodies of the medical profession, and 
the Government, by upholding their pretensions to being the 
“regular” and only method of healing, is encouraging them in 
their efforts. 

Mr. President, the doctors in North Carolina have not been 
behind in this effort to dominate and control the management 
and healing of everybody in the State to the exclusion of all 
other methods of healing. The people of that State seem to 
have given themselves over body and soul to the medical pro- 
fession, if one may judge by the claims made by their boards 
of health. My information is that the North Carolina State 
Board of Medical Examiners consists of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the State medical society, to hold office for six years. 
Therefore the activities and proceedings of the public health 
of the State is safely placed in the hands of the medical pro- 
fession, which, of course, is regular.“ The county boards are 
likewise brought under the same control by a provision that 
any appointment by the board of commissioners must be ap- 
proved by the county medical society. When we consider that 
the county medical society is a branch of the State medical 
association, which is a branch of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, we have a combination quite satisfactory to the old or 
regular or allopathic school of medicine. 

Dr. W. S. Rankin was, and may be yet, the secretary of the 
State board of health. In the bulletin of the State board of 


health for October, 1910, he defined the physician's duty to 
boards of health. Among other things, he says: 
Since boards of health represent the Government in all matters per- 


taining to health, the relation of physicians to boards of health are 
identical with their ete to the Government. 


e privilege granted 
in confiding the medical license law to the ‘administration of aur pro- 
By this trust we become to a large extent the guardians of 


The State has a drastic law compelling teaching in the public 
“ pu 
schools of the “modes by which each of the dangerous com- 
municable diseases are spread and the best methods for the 
restriction and prevention of each such disease” Listen to a 
reading of two of the sections of this law: 

Section 1. There shall be taught in every year in eve ublic scho 
in North Carolina the principal modes by which each oft e 8 
communicable diseases are spread and the best methods for the restric- 
tion and prevention of each such disease. Such instruction shal) be 
piran by the aid of textbooks on hysiology ng dae TP by oral and 

jackboard instruction. From and after uly , 1910, no textbook on 
physiology shall be 8 for use in the public schools of the State, 
unless it shall give at least one-eighth of its space to the causes an 
prevention of dangerous communicable diseases. Textbooks used in 
giving the foregoing instruction shall, before being adopted for use in 
the public schools, have that portion given to the instruction in com- 
municable diseases approved by the State board of health to the State 
bag ae Pr ei fusal h 

EC. 2. Neglect or refusal on the part of an erintendent or 
teacher to comply with the provision of this law Wall be considered a 
sufficient cause for dismissal from the school by the school board. ny 
school board 8 2 or refusing to comply with any of 
the provisions of this act shall be subject to fine, e same as for 
neglect of any other duty Bagh ag to their office. This act shall 
apply to all schools in this State, including schools in cities or villages 
whether incorporated under special charter or under the general laws. 


The doctors have made themselves safe by having this law 
provide that the textbook used in the schools shall be approved 
by the State board of health. Think of giving the doctors of 
one school of medicine, for that is what it means, absolute con- 
trol over the education of the children of the State in the 
important matter of preventing and healing disease, a matter 
of life and death. And think of the poison daily instilled into 
the innocent minds of the children by such teaching. No; do 
not think about it. It is too horrible. By this law the children 
of thousands of parents who do not believe in but abhor such 
teachings must be submitted to its evil and dangerous influences 
or be denied the benefits of the schools. Could there be any 
worse tyranny than this in a civilized country? Such laws 
come about by combinations, and sometimes conspiracies, of 
members of the medical profession. They appreciate the power 
of combination in their work. Thus Dr. Richard H. Lewis, 
member of the North Carolina Board of Health, through the 
bulletin issued by that board, says: 

In nnion there is stren In the multitude of counselors there 
is wisdom,” are recognized as axiomatic truths, The advantage of 
organization, therefore, is such a -evident proposition that dis- 
cussion of the general subject would be a work of su rogation, 
I will consequently confine myself to a consideration of the special 
need for and the advantages to be derived from an organization of 
the health officers of our State. 

* 0 s * * + * 

Finally, it will promote an esprit de corps, a spirit of cooperation 
not only among local health officers themselves, but between them and 
the State board of health. In union there is strength, and if we 
all get together something will have to give and we will advance the 
enys of the public health, which means the greatest good to all the 
people. 

The enterprising health officials of the State point out how 
the county medical societies can educate the school children 
and their parents by disseminating disease-breeding informa- 
ton that children should be protected from as from deadly 
poisons. The secretary of the health board, in an article in the 
June, 1914, bulletin before mentioned, entitled “ Public Health 
Opportunities of County Medical Societies,” has this to say: 


malaria, hookworm disease, flies, etc., can be obtain 
The entire outfit will cost about $100. With this outfit the county 
society could . a committee to prepare a standard lecture or lec- 
tures to be with the lantern illustrations; and, at a subsequent 
meeting of the society, to submit the lecture or lectures for the ap: 
roval of the society as a body, and at the same meeting demonstrate 

e use of the lantern. This committee should then be authorized to 
assign the different public schools to various members of the society and 
to request such members to use the lantern and slides on two successive 
Friday nua in an illustrated lecture to the children and parents inter- 
ested in that particular school. Handbills announcing the lecture, sup- 
lied the teacher by the county superintendent of health, could be dis- 
ributed a week in advance to the le of the community. After the 
lectures the outfit would be sent to the next school on the schedule ar- 
ran; by the committee of the county society. Nothing would go so 


far in arousing popular interest in the most important and fundamental 
problem that concerns the people of any county. 
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The construction of the law by the doctors as giving legisla- 
tive and practically unlimited power in the health officers is 
shown by the following letter by this same Dr. Rankin: 

RALEIGH, N. C., September 23, 1911. 


My Dran Sim: As a member of your county board of health you are 
by this time doubtless familiar with the health machinery of your 
coun You realize the wide margin of power legislative enactment has 
provided—and very wisely provided, too—for the safeguarding of the 
public health of counties against unforeseen conditions and eme cies 
that may arise from time to time. The section of the at clota 5 
n section 9, 


as great as that which the a 8 is Bangs omaha poeng — — 


heny: sħould also be aware of the fact that your executive officer, 
your county superintendent of health, bears to your board the same 
relation that the secretary of the State board of health bears to the State 
board of health and to the general assembly. His duty is to see that 
health laws are properly executed, but the right kind of an officer will 
not be content simply to do what he is specifically commanded to do 
but will suggest new laws or health regulations. By this construc- 
tive work will be measured, to a considerable extent, the wisdom of 
your choice of a county superintendent of health. 

How many propositions has your county superintendent of health 
asked your board to consider? 

How many rules and regulations initiated by your county superin- 
tendent of health have you passed? 

What work has been done by your board in your county in addition 
to the specific requirements, the minimum amount of health work 
d of you by the General Assembly of North Carolina? 

hese are questions that bear upon the efficiency of your work. 

This good doctor, who, I have no doubt, believes he is saving 
lives and preserving the public health of his State, is a most 
alarming individual and spreads disease thoughts and fears, 
and breeds disease, I have no doubt, to an alarming extent in 
his honest efforts to serve humanity. 

Mr. President, I have selected North Carolina and its health 
officers more because of the fearless way Dr. Rankin has 
seized upon the poor people of that State, especially the inno- 
cent and defenseless school children, and made them the vic- 
tims of the dangerous propaganda of medical practitioners that 
has caused so much misery and suffering and cost so many 
lives, than for any other reason. Other States are equally 
eulpable in this respect. This is intended only as a sample. 
When will the people of this country awaken to the fact that 
such methods and such publications are creating instead of 
preventing or curing disease! Many people know it, but re- 
main silent. Lawmakers know it, but the pressure for laws 
that only perpetuate and give greater strength to the deadly 
eyil, on the part of a powerful body of professional men, is 
strong, and lawmakers are indifferent. They leave the re- 
sponsibility with the doctors, content to say that “They are 
specialists in the healing of disease, I am willing to trust 
them.” Consequently this profession dictates and administers 
all so-called health laws. 

Mr. President, is it fair, is it wise, is it just to the people 
who must suffer from bad laws to leave it to the doctors who 
are interested parties and far from infallible? 


OBJECTIONS TO THE EFFORTS OF THE DOCTORS. 


Congress has by a law lately passed authorized the Public 
Health Service to publish and send out information about dis- 
eases and their cures. No doubt this is intended to prevent dis- 
ease. At the same time the fears engendered in others by these 
same doctors, by their own fears of microbes, germs, and other 
alleged causes of disense that exist only in their wrong way of 
thinking, cause more diseases and destroy more lives than all 
their medicines and the faith in their ability to heal can save. 
Mostly through the fears they have created people are afraid 
of what they eat, what they drink, what they breathe, and the 
pure air that blows upon them. 

It is the refinement of cruelty that has added immensely to 
the weight of human sorrow, suffering, and misery. Informa- 
tion that is sent broadcast all over the country through publica- 
tions printed and sent out at public expense by the Public 
Health Service would be amusing if it were not so frightfully 
serious in its consequences. The one saving feature of it is that 
very few, besides the doctors, read the deadly stuff, and they 
are so full of it that they can not well be made worse. But to 
instill it into a free and innocent mind is no less than a crime, 
I have examined a number of the reports sent out by the Public 
Health Service, and I wonder how an intelligent Government, 
if it is intelligent on this subject, can tolerate this systematic 
slow poisoning of the minds of the people, much less pay for its 
printing and publication. It is appalling to think of the indif- 
ference that exists in the face of this deadly practice of filling 


the public mind with the belief in and fear of disease. This 
mass of hurtful and disease-breeding information is supple- 
mented by various State and county boards of health throughout 
the country. I have had occasion heretofore to call attention 
to certain health almanacs issued by the State Board of Health 
of Kansas, by which its readers were made to expect and fear 
certain diseases at given periods of the year. This bad example 
has been followed by other State boards. The original Health 
Almanac of Virginia is a fair sample of this death-dealing lit- 
erature. It has for its motto “Good health for every day o 
every month.” It then proceeds to enumerate the diseases tha | 
we may look forward to each month of the year, as follows: 

January for smallpox. 

2 for pneumonia, 

March for measles. 

April for good wells and good water, 

ay for infants’. complaints, 

June for flies and mosquitoes. 

July for typhoid fever. 

August for hookworm disease, 

September for diphtheria. 

October for scarlet fever. 

November for colds and influenza, 

December for consumption. | 

This is a cheering prospect for the readers of such stuff. 
One may look forward with pleasing anticipation to the danger 
of at least 12 separate diseases each year, with a multitude of 
others not enumerated. And ignorant people who rely upon 
the supposed superior wisdom of the doctors meet each month 
with the dread and fear of at least one disease alleged to be 
prevalent that month, and the man who is strong enough to 
meet and overcome this false suggestion of disease and the 
common fear that it engenders should feel himself fortunate 
indeed. 

But, sir, this so-called health almanac is only a sample of 
hundreds of fearful disease-breeding, death-dealing publications 
that are being distributed throughout the country, publications 
that teach the people to think and believe in disease when their 
minds should be filled with the hope and belief in life and good 
health, publications that are constantly suggesting sickness and 
death and inspiring the fear that all competent medical men, 
as well as others, know to be one of the most prolific and 
powerful causes of disease and death. And the good, innocent, 
and deluded people, forced thereto by acts of Congress and 
State legislatures, support this unhealthy propaganda with 
their money and at the same time suffer the consequences. 
And now it is proposed to use the great Panama Exposition at 
San Francisco as a means of spreading this infection of the 
public mind with just such deleterious and disease-breeding 
information, and the National Government is to be made its 
sponsor and advocate. 

On this subject I can not refrain from quoting from a letter 
written by Rev. James Mulligan, priest of St. Mary's Catholic 
Church, of Waverly, Iowa, to the senior Senator from that State 
IMr. Cumarmns]. This letter was written as a protest against 
the so-called Owen bill, now pending in the Senate, providing 
for a department of health. I may quote it in full later on, 
but a part of the letter is so pertinent to the evil influence of 
the kind of publications I am now considering that I quote it 
here. He says: 

It is cal cere if true, that 600,000 of our people come to an un- 
timely end each year through disease, but in the ution of these 
fatalities it is found that the States maintaining the most elaborate 
health departments quite uniformly bear a larger share of the number 
than do the States that maintain small and inconsequential ones, In 
the light of such an anomaly, therefore, it requires more credulity than 
1 ames to concede that the establishment provided for by the Owen 
bill would be capable of reducing the ravages of disease in the smallest 
degree. Quite the contrary, I should fear that the adoption. of this 
measure would have the effect of — illness, especially if it is 
contemplated, as I believe it ts, that the bureau 2 blications pro- 

‘or therein shall engage in the popular dis ution of health 
(disease) bulletins. I am firmly of the belief that thoughts freighted 
with the fear of illness are more potent of evil as disease carriers than 
the types of God's humble creatures that we are persistently urged to 
“swat.” Science has long recognized the yalue of suggestion as a 
curative agency, and our most advanced thinkers rec ze that the 
same agency can produce, ff not disease itself, at least the morbid con- 
dition of mind and body that invites it. 

I am not a scientific man in any sense, but in the course of a busy 
Hfe I have had under my observation a number of cases of illness pro- 
duced by suggestion, and at the risk of wearying you I will refer to 
one of them. One morning, a few years ago, I boarded a train at West 
Union, Iowa, where I was then established, en route for Turkey River. 
It was a route I frequently traveled, and I was acquainted with the 
trainmen. When the conductor approached he told me confidentially 
that they were ha some sport with Jimmy, the new brakeman, by 
persuading him that he looked very ill, and he asked me to aid in car. 
rying the joke along. I declined to do so, but other passengers were 
more accommodating, and Jimmy was not only persuaded that looked 
III. but he actually became ill, and at Turkey River I saw him carried 
from the train on a stretcher, as sick a lad as I ever looked upon that 
made a subsequent recovery. 

Authentic cases such as I have cited here could, I believe, be mul- 
tiplied almost without number; but if we recognize that influences on 
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should we 


the mind are even small factors in the causation of 
not hesitate ere we sanction the N distribution of bulletins under 
ea. 


the seal of the Government that with the subject of disease? 

As a sample of the feeling of opposition that has been 
aroused by these proposed innovations, I quote from some re- 
marks of Rey. Bernard C. Ruggles, of the First Universalist 
Church of Denver, on the subject of medical inspection of school 
children, as quoted in the Denver Republican. He says: 


Not onl 88 but also educationally, we must conserve the 
welfare of the child. ‘herefore there is both a danger and a menace 
in the present move for the compulsory medical inspection of school 
children. On first thought we would not credit this statement. On its 
surface it appears as a most beneficial and health-conserving movement. 
but when seen in the light of its intentions it proves to be political in 
character, tyrannical in its nature, and baneful and harmful rather 
than beneficial in its effects. 

When this movement was Inaugurated it appeared nyt asa A anes 
ventive measure in time of contagion to protect healthy children. Next 
came the demand from the doctors for compulsory vaccination, To 
this has now been added a program which contemplates the creation 
of a regular staff of salaried doctors to be connected with the schools 
of the country for the purpose of examining the school children for 
physical defec It adds that nurses be attached, to into the homes 
and see that the political doctor's instructions be carried out. 

This is a political move, which is being backed and promoted by the 
rs of the American Medical Association. It has its final 


for their chil- 
g the Govern- 


With such the 
contemplated are 1 Ried 
o chec! con ns. 


3 is an outrage on 


physical defects of which these little ones are 
leve that their right- 


on a people that which their hearts and souls oy out against, 

injustice and harm to 
Modern 
psychology has demonstrat 
greatest promoters of disease. It crea 
negative condition. The Medical Journal of 8 6 cautions doctors 
agait suggesting symptoms. If this is true, think of the lasting 
effects of the fears which compulsory examinations will produce on the 
plastic and Imaginative minds of children. Let us not be guilty of a 
step which will make children the victims of a political and mercenary 
procedure. 


Hon. Edgar M. Cullen, former chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York, in the annual address before the New York 
State Bar Association, entitled The Decline of Personal Lib- 
y m America,” had this to say on the subject I am now con- 
sidering: 


Nor are the professions free from the same spirit. Surely there is no 
nobler, none so charitable and unselfish a profession as that of the 
Pion: Yet the persecution which some of the physicians seek to 
nflict on the Christian Scientists is discreditable. Personally, when ill, 
if compelled to make a choice, I prefer the attendance of the physician 
to that of the minister, but others may entertain a different view. It 
took centuries of time and untold human suffering to establish the 
right of a man to be saved or damned in the next world in his own way. 
And the right of an adult sane person to be cured or killed in th 
world in his own way seems to me to be equally as great unless his 
disease, being contagious, endangers others, and even in that case it is 
difficult to see how the attendance of the Christian Scientists can fn- 
crease the danger. Doubtless, the requirements of technical education 
and skill prescribed as conditions for a license to practice as a physi- 
clan are proper. In default of such requirements we would be sub, 
to be im upon by imposters and charlatans. But no one, however, 
can be deceived by the Christian Science reader except as to the extent 
of the special intervention of the Deity in human affairs. As to that, a 
man has a right to believe what he chooses, and the further right to 
act on his bellef. In all Christian churches prayers are offered for the 
recovery of the sick, and all decent Christians, Friends possibly ex- 
cepted, believe in supporting their clergymen. The Christian Scientist 
has exactly the same right to be paid for his service. 


There are many other protests from various sources that have 
been made public. I can cite only a few of them. The demand 
of the doctors for compulsory physical examination of school 
children has aroused the most indignant protest and opposition. 
I have on previous occasions called the attention of the Senate 
to this condition. The efforts of the doctors to bring about 
such objectionable examinations have not abated, but, if any 
thing, have become more persistent and determined, and the 
demand has been extended to examinations of all citizens. In 
an editorial in the New York Evening Post of May 11, 1914, 
entitled, “The Price of Health Worship,” after praising Dr. 
Goldwater for his services as commissioner of health, it is said 
among other things: 


Whether Dr. Goldwater, or Dr. B before him, or the estimable 
and distinguished gentlemen who are the backers of the life extension 
institute movement look upon compulsory medical examination of all 
persons as their goal, we can not positively state. It looks very much 
as though they did. Dr. Biggs has been quoted as advocat: med- 
ical examination of all “citizens,” which points very strongly that 
way. No unmistakable statement of such an object has yet been made, 


so far as we have observed; but we are as yet only In the first begin- 
nings of the movement. Dr. Goldwater's article closes as follows: x 
“The next great task of preventive medicine is, therefore, the Inau- 
ration of universal periodic medical examinations as an indispensa- 
le means for the control of all diseases, whether arising from injurious 
habits, from congenital or constitutional weakness, or from social and 
i age onde 8 ü 
we see t n the green tree, what may we cxpect to find in the 
dry? Will it be much of a step from “universal” examination to 
compulsory examination? Will it be much of a step from that to com- 
ulsory heeding of the results of that examination? Is there any limit 
at can safely be set to the extension not of life but of the meddling 
with life, which this whole movement promises? 

But it is by no means on the score of legal compulsion alone that the 
8 of “universal periodic medical examination" is open to objec- 
ion. Whether brought about by legal requirement or by the pressure 
of general opinion, the benefits to health and the prolongation of life 
which it might bring about would be purchased at a tremendous price. 
What that price would be requires some power of Imagination, perhaps, 
to realize, but some idea of it may be obtained from the very facts 
which Dr. Goldwater adduces. Take but a single one of them. “In a 
recent examination of the employees of a New York City bank,” he 
sari “100 per cent of the employees were found to be a normal and 
on the sure road to diseases of heart, lungs, kidneys, or blood vessels.” 
Very likely this examination will have been the means of stopping the 
progress of disease in the case of some of these men; but if the fact is 
as stated, the whole body of them were suddenly converted from a 
group of normal men, nearly all of whom were doubtless going about 
their work and their play with no thought of sickn into a solid 
body of semi-invalids. Who shall say that the addition of two or three 
years to the average duration of their existence will outweigh, in the 
scales which measure real human values, the freedom, the elasticity, 
the unconsciousness of the trammels of the body, which have been 
a e or destroyed by this Intrusion? 

nd even from the standpoint of medical results in the narrowest 
sense there is room for grave misgivings. Not all diagnoses are correct ; 
not all alarms given by medical men are well founded. The 
task before us,’ says Dr. Goldwater, “is to discover the first sign of 
pr pa ber from the normal physiological path, and 8 and 
effectually to apply the brake. With this as the ideal before them, 
will not the false alarms of the physicians outnumber those of to-day 
10 to 1 or 50 to 1? Will not thousands of persons who might 
have lived happily and comfortably to threescore and ten before that 
“first sign of departure“ had veloped into anything serious be 
called upon to exercise care, to be solicitous about thelr bodies instead 
of ignoring them, and in no one knows how many cases have their 
lives not only dulled, but actually shortened by hypochondria? 

“Those to whom the care of delicate mechanical apparatus is in- 
trusted, says Dr. Goldwater, do not walt until a breakdown occurs, 
but inspect and examine the apparatus minutely at regular intervals, 
and thus detect the first sign of damage.” This is the favorite simile 
of the health enthusiasts, But in it are embedded two fatal fallacies. 
In tne first place, the working of a machine is not affected by our 
concern over it, while our body may be; a: secondly, the only inter- 
est we have in the machine is that it shall function well as a mecha- 
nism, while in the case of our bodies we may deliberately choose to 
sacrifice perfection of the mechanism to other objects which we prize 
more highly; indeed, we must do so at some point or other if we wish 
to keep out of am, 


The demand for forced examination and inspection is not 
confined to school children. It is proposed to extend it to the 
industrial workers in the country. In an article in the Novem- 
ber, 1914, Public Health Report by Dr. Schereschewsky, surgeon, 
Public Health Service, entitled “ Physical Examination of Work- 
ers,” such examinations are strongly insisted upon. As to the 
extent to which this interference with personal rights and indi- 
vidual liberty should go the doctor says: 


Whatever is worth sane is worth doing well. The importance of 
making physical examinations thorough can not be overemphasized. 
A reliable record of the physical condition can not be obtained by a 
hasty and superficial examination; the data so collected are of no 
os ery value, nor can incipient disease be detected by such methods. 
What is especially needed is a standard form of physical examination, 
so that the data obtained in this manner for various industries may be 
ae 

orkers found suffering from physical defects and diseases should 
be held under observation and requested to report back for reexamina- 
tion, so that advice as to their condition may be given, as well as a 
watch kept upon their progress to recovery. It is also earnestly rec- 
ommended that periodic reexaminations be made of all workers, as this 
is the best way of insuring a continuous state of health on their part. 


This continuous examination and reexamination would open 
a wide and lucrative field of labor for the medical practitioner 
which would do infinitely more harm than good. 

From an article by the League for Medical Freedom, entitled 
“The struggle for freedom,” I take this short extract: 


WILL PERSONAL RIGHTS BE INVADED? 


But back of all the debate as to whether the 7 results in or 
evil it is the question of how far the Government can safely go in forc- 
ing legislation of limitations, prohibitions, and penalties upon the citi- 
zen respecting health matters. The argument is made that there will 
be no attempt to Invade the ee of the citizen. Can we rely on this? 
Are not our school children already stripped, examined, treated, inocu- 
lated, and otherwise controlled without our consent and mainly with- 
out even statutory authority? 

We do not ask that measure of freedom that disregards the rights of 
others, and needful rules and regulations concerning spread of disease 
among helpless persons will be received and readily obeyed. But we 
can not give up our right to house, home, treat, love, protect, shelter, 
and save our children and ourselves and consign ourselves and our chil- 
dren to the doctrine of a school of healing with which we have no 
sympathy. Sanitation, cleanliness, quarantine, and similar regulations 
may be administered when administered properly, to the end that those 
who do not obey and those who do not know how to live may be shown 
the proper way. But we know when power is left to discretion of a 
class it is usually administered with autocratic and despotic hand. 
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Early in 1918 the President was reported to have said to a 
gathering of social workers in Hoboken, N. J.: 

Most of the things you have spoken of are without political embar- 
rassment. One that does have political embarrassment is the health- 
department project. There is a r in many minds that we are about 
to set up what has been called a medical trust.“ It is very desirable 
to remove that idea. 

It is not my intention to embarrass the President or to do 
him any injustice. Therefore, I may say to the Senate that the 
President disclaims the language attributed to him, and I have 
no doubt that he was misquoted. Therefore, the editorials I am 
about to submit are not produced to reflect upon or criticize the 
President, but to show the prevalent feeling against any effort 
to interfere with the liberty of the citizen in the matter of medi- 
cine or of resorting to the remedy of his choice in case of 
sickness. 

The supposed statement of the President was very generally 
commented on by the press. I submit a few editorials bearing 
on the question: 

[From the Chicago Inter Ocean of January 28, 1913.) 
NO MEDICAL TRUST” WANTED. 


President-elect Wilson, in the course of an address to a gathering of 
social workers at the private house in Hoboken, where he was a week- 
end guest, is reported to have said of the proposal for national super- 


vision of health and sanitation : 
“Most of the things you have spoken of are without litical em- 
barrassment. One that does have political embarrassment is the health 


department proiect There is a fear in many minds that we are about 
to set up what has been called a ‘ medical trust.’ It is very desirable 
to remove that idea.” z 

It is very desirable. There is nothing, except his religious convictions, 
with whi the average citizen so deeply resents governmental inter- 
ference as in matters affecting his health and the health of his family. 
Any sort of dictation about what measures he shall take to preserve 
or restore health the average man regards as an unbearable outrage. 

Although Mr. Wilson went on to say that he had “never seen any 
serious A ay to put coe 3 school of medicine in charge of 
the national health,” precisely such an intention was widely imputed 
to the measure most earnestly urged in the last Congress. Whether 
justified or not, these imputations were confirmed in the minds of thon- 
sands by the apparent unanimity with which medical societies of a 
particular school urged the passage of the Owen bill. 

It is . true that desirable measures of sanitation and disease 
prevention could be more effectively administered under national au- 
thority. But so long as doctors disagree so widely and violently amon 
themselves it is impossible to expect the laity to pal be any metho 
of treatment of disease as right to the exclusion of all other methods. 

Anything that even looked like a medical trust“ would be widel 
and deeply resented by all sorts and conditions of citizens. The politi- 
cal that makes itself responsible for any legislation whi can 
be so construed will have only its own folly to blame for its subsequent 
troubles. And it will have plenty of troubles, 


{From the Boston Post of January 28, 1913.] 
NO MEDICAL TRUST. 


President elect Wilson is reported to have told a private meeting of 
social workers in Hoboken the other day that, in so far as he could have 
anything to say about the matter, there would be no placing of any 

jossible bureau of health in control of a particular school of medicine, 
t is to be hoped that the report is true. 

While allopathy is still the dominant medical practice in this coun- 
try, there are millions of people who are adherents of homeopathy and 
are convineed of the good it has done them. So of other lesser schools, 
To give the so-called “ regulars" sole power over a Federal health 
les te would be an outrageous injustice to a large class of American 

ens. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of January 29, 1913.1 
PRESIDENT ELECT AND MEDICAL TRUST. = 


A private gathering of persons described as “ prominent social work- 
ers,” held at the home of Mrs. Caroline B, Alexander, Hoboken, N. J., 
on Sunday, was addressed by President elect Wilson. Representatives 
of the press were not admitted, but at the conclusion of the meetin 
the hostess gave out a statement attributed to Mr. Wilson, from whic 
the following excerpts are taken: 

“Every subject treated here to-day engaged my deep interest and en- 
thusiasm. My enthusiasm is in proportion erally to the practica- 
bility of a scheme. * * Most of the things that you have spoken 
are without political embarrassment. One that does have political em- 
barrassment is the health-department project. * > There is a 
fear In many minds that we are about to set up what has been called 
a medical trust, and it is very desirable to remove that idea, I have 
never seen any serious proposal to put any particular school of medi- 
eine in charge of the national health.” 

Mr. Wilson exhibits keen discernment in discovering that there Is a 
fear in many minds that we are about to set up what has been called a 
medical trust.“ and in recognizing the desirability of removing this 
idea, The possibility of its removal in existing circumstances is, bow- 
ever, another matter. If the President elect has not “seen any serious 
proposal fo put any particular school of medicine in charge of the na- 
tional health,”’ it is because no such proposal is necessary. A particular 
school of medicine is now, and has been for years, in charge of the 
“national health.“ so far as it is and has been within the power of the 
Government to confer such authority.. The ny pee school dominates 
the Federal medical service. It exercises, and has exercised for years, 
a close monopoly in this respect. No other school of medicine has 
recognition or opportunity worth mentioning in any of therdepartments 
of the National Government, civil or military. It is all but stamped as 
the state schoo! of medicine; it is all but empowered to drive out all 
other schools of medicine. What is necessary to impose allopathy upon 
the Nation to the exclusion of every other method of healing, so far as 
law can regulate the pular conscience and direct and control the 
popular will, is not to “ put any particular school of medicine in charge 
of the national health,” but simply to create a department of health, 


of which the allopathic school, alread: 1 

. eady dominant in every other respect, 
E Mr Wilson is right in the view that there is 
an effort 
declarations advocating the union and strengthenin 


olitical embarrassment 

l of this kind. His party at Baltimore saw this, and In 
o be noncommittal became vague by reaffirming previous 
of the various gov- 
uarantine, vital statistics, 


pro 


ernmental agencies relating to pure foods, 
and human health * + * without partiality to or discrimination 
against any school of medicine or system of healing.” But the issue, we 
think, is one that will have to be 8 5 put and squarely met, no 
matter how embarrassing it may be to political parties or to statesmen. 
The . involved is so simple that those who run may grasp it 
in all its fulness and seriousness. It is whether the allopathic school 
of medicine—the school of political doctors—shall be ted absolute 

wer ay all matters relating to sanitation and health in the United 

tates of America, this wer carrying with it the right to say how 
every man, woman, and child shall be treated, regardless of the personal 
and religious freedom ranteed by the Constitution. i 

We can not now believe that as President Woodrow Wilson’s excep- 
tionally clear perception of the inherent rights of the individual citizen 
will be dulled by any degree of enthusiasm for any misdirected efforts 
of social workers or others. 


The following extracts from some remarks of Dr. John M. 
Hodge published in Health Culture for January, 1913, are in- 
teresting: 


In many of our American cities and villages the medico-political 
schemer ne already succeeded through false promises in haying the 
upils in the public schools placed under the care of political drug 
octors, whose privilege it is to experiment upon the children at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

o a logical and unbiased mind it is incomprehensible why healthy 
school pupils should be placed at the mercy of political doctors. * *, * 
The truth of the matter is that compulsory medical inspection of school 
children is not needed, is not desired, and has never been asked for by 
the parenn of school children nor by the public. 

The demand for compulsory medical Inspection of pupils comes from 
political doctors, who desire to create places and revenue for themselves 
and their confederates. Compulsory medical inspection of school chil- 
dren is a lucrative branch of State medicine, in which political doctors 
alone are the beneficiaries. 

The present demand for medical inspection of school children, which 
is so prevalent, is due chiefly to a systematic campaign diligently pushed 
by the American Medical Association. The placing of school children in 
the hands of monopoly-seeking doctors without the consent of the 

rent or guardian will result in burdening the taxpayers with an ever- 

creasing army of State-paid political doctors. 

The majority of doctors appointed as medical inspectors are incom- 
petents who are unable to blish a practice for themsélves. They 
receive the appointment through political influence without inquiry as 
to fitness for the place. The main qualification required of them is 
that they have itical “ pull.“ his is the class of doctors who 
go into our public schools and experiment upon children at the tax- 
payers’ expense and without the consent of the children’s parents.“ 

Compulsory medical inspection of school children is intended by its 
self-seeking Dod rap ie to secure places for an 8 army of 
8 ed doctors, who are seeking to establish by legislative 
enactment a monopoly of medical praci ce, Compulsory medical in- 
8 of schools, if attained, will be toward the establishment of 

tate medicine, which would be a greater evil than State religion. 

The American Medical Association aims to establish a medical hier- 
archy which shall control the people from birth to death, 

The bureaucratic rule which it hopes to secure in the National 
Government is un-American in 9 and despotic in spirit. It is 
monopolistic and tyrannical in the most offensive sense of those terms, 

The conscience-guided American citizen is resolutely opposed to the 
encroachment of the privilege-seeking advocate of State medicine. 
The American people are opposed to both State medicine and State- 
religion; also to the policy of extending special privilege to any sect 
in religion, medicine, or philosophy. 


Mr. President, the strenuous efforts that are being made to 
establish a monopoly in the healing of disease are attributed 
almost entirely to a certain class of doctors belonging to the 
American Medical Association, often referred to as “ political 
doctors.” It is understood by everybody that there is no public 
demand for any of the legislation having for its purpose the 
exaltation and continuance in power of one school of medicine 
and the exclusion of all other modes of healing, and that it is 
a selfish effort on the part of some, not nearly all, of that 
school to benefit themselves without regard to the needs of the 
general public. 

Objection to the monopolistic methods of the association has 
not been confined to outsiders. Some of its members have 
protested loudly against the unjust and suicidal course it has 
taken. One of the most persistent of these is Dr. G. Frank 
Lydston, of Chicago. I am convinced from the information 
I have obtained that Dr. Lydston is a physician of ability and 
standing and a man of high character and strict integrity. 
I understand that he is personally known to more than one 
Member of this body, who will vouch for his standing as a 
man and a physician. I am about to quote from a pamphlet 
of which Dr. Lydston is the author. It was published in Febru- 
ary, 1913. It is entitled, “A Privileged Medical Class—The 
Latest Move of Medical Trust Monopoly—A Warning to the Pro- 
fession, the Public, and Especially to State Legislatures and 
Medical Examining Boards.” 

As this pamphlet relates mainly to the manipulations of the 
American Medical Association to obtain control of the Medical 
Reserve Corps, the doctor’s warning should have beer extended 
to Congress. I now call the contents of this pamphlet to the 
particular attention of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
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the Senate.. It should move that committe: to investigate con- 
ditions in the War Department relating to the Medical Reserve 
Corps. i 

He says: 

The attempt by certain medical monopolists to “corner” everythin; 
pertaining to medicine and surgery in the United States is so flagran 
that it is marvelous that the rank and file of the profession does not 
wake up. edical schools, health boards, medical journalism, medical 
publishing, medical advertising, medical appointments of all kinds—the 
medical octopus is after them all, and is likely to get them all while 
the profession sleeps. 

One might suppose that the Medical Department, United States Army, 
could not made the playground of the medical octopus. Not so, how- 
ever. In the near future I shall prove to the citizens of this-country 
that the Medical Department of the Army is dominated by and sub- 
verted to the base uses of the dominant American ring of medical poli- 
ticians. I ask the profession to read and carefully weigh the proof 
which I shall later submit. 

I shall herein limit myself to the 
scheme of professional graft as ever has been sprung upon an unsus- 
pecting public and Jong-suffering profession. I refer to the establish- 
ment of a privileged class from the Army, Navy, and Marine Hospital 
medical services and the 8 attempt to add to this class the 
Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army, and to further extend the 
privileges of all of these branches of the Government medical services. 

. The Medical Reserve Co „United States Army, was a scheme of the 
medical octopus, by which it proposed . 

1. To get its tentacles onto the Army, and thereby creep close to the 
throne in Washington. 

2. To get more political influence through the large numbers and wide 
amifications of the corps and more power by having more bribes to 
ispense wherewith to win satellites and prestige. As I will prove in 

a paper now in Boo otal it has done these things most effectually. 
The first batch of appointees to the Medical Reserve Corps of Chicago 
comprised the editor-manager-boss of the American Medical Association 
and 12 of his official family, only 1 of whom had ever worn any uniform 
save the“ collar“ of the American Medical Association. Every local 
official of the American Medical Association is now in the Medical 
Reserve Corps Association of Chicago, which numbers 112 membe: to 
say nothing of members at large who bave not joined the association. 
The first president of the Illinois division of the reserve corps was an 
ex-president and ex-treasurer of the American Medical Association, 
Its present vice president is a paid employee of the American Medical 
35 What prevails here is duplicated in every State in the 
Inion. 

As to the personnel of the Illinois Reserve Corps Association, Its 
roster contains the names of the following: The editor-manager-boss 
of the American Medical Association, two ex-presidents of the American 
Medical Association (one a former treasurer of the American Medical 
Association), the assistant secretary of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the local trustee of the American Medical Association, two associ- 
ate editors of the American Medical Association, a former trustee of 
the American Medical Association, two editors of subsidiary journals 
of the American Medical Association, the chairman of the committee of 
public health of the American Medical Association, the chairman of the 
committee on education of the American Medical Association, and ex- 
chairmen galore, a member of the council of chemistry and pharmacy, 
American Medical Association, three secretaries of sections, American 
Medical Association. In brief, every Chicago member of the oligarchic 
ring, and practically every one of its satellites is in the Illinois Reserve 
Corps Association. 

Commissions in the reserve corps are supposed to be issued after a 
rigid examination. The majority of the Chicago contingent were not 
examined at all—not even physically. Any examination which may 
have been given in most cuses was a farce. So far as I can ascertain 
only two were examined as is pretended to be prescribed by law, an 
these gentlemen “were not examined in Chicago. The “examining 
board ™ in most cases was a single Army medical officer, and the ex- 
amination essentially consisted of How do you do? What is your 
name? Good dax.“ 

N. B.—Part 14, Manual for the Medical Department, United States 
any. provides for an examination for the Medical Reserve Corps, as 
ollows: 


resentation of as pretty a little 


“ MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


“(b) The statement and certificate having been given and the diploma 
submitted, the board will then make a thorough physical examination 
of the applicant, which must conform in all respects to that required 
of candidates for commission in the Medical Corps. (Par. 5a.) 

“Tf any physica! disqualification for the service is found the ex- 
amination will be discontinued. The findings and action of the board 
will be reported on Form 145a, modified to suit the case. 

e) The applicant having been found 8 qualified the board 
will next proceed with his professional examination in the following 
subjects: 

i Practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, and 
hygiene This examination will be oral and sufficiently comprehensive 
to determine whether, in the opinion of the board, the applicant is 
qualified to practice bis profession under the usual conditions of the 
military service. Should the oral examination in any subject be un- 
satisfactory, the applicant may be required to take a written examina- 
tion therein.” 

The profession will kindly notice the “ jokers” in sections (b) and (e). 
Most astounding. A report “ modified to suit the case.“ An examina- 
tion for an Army commission which, it is claimed, should give a man 
the right to obtain without examination a license to practice in any 
State in the Union. A 

What has all this to do with the establishment of a privileged class? 
Read: tue following letter from Dr. Lewis and the official reply to an 
inquiry which he made of the Surgeon General, United States Army: 

CHICAGO, ILL., January 10, 1913. 


Dear Dr. Lxpsrox: In answer to your letter of December 15, asking 
me for information relative to the “license” status of the members of 
the Medical Reserve Corps, I leave to submit the answer of the 
Surgeon General to or * past elative to your 3 as to the 
examinations for the ical Reserve Corps I will state that I, and 
many others within my knowledge, were not required to pass an ex- 
amination of any kind 

Very truly, 


Henry F. Lewis, M. D., 
First Lieutenant Medical Reserve Corps, 
rmy. 


United States 
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Upon what meat do our milit: 
grown so great that they should 
to which even gray-haired professors must submit 

The American Medical Association medical reserve corps can not.“ put 
anything over" in Illinois under the present State board of health, for 
a very peculiar reason—the president of the board, Dr. George W. 
2 understands the situation, as the following correspondence 


ICAGO, ILD., : 
Dr. Grorcr W. WEBSTE Saree F 


R, 
32 North State Street, Chicago. à 

MY Dear Dr. WEBSTER: I am interested in the method of formation 
of the Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army. As you are a 
member of said corps, I take the liberty of asking you the following 
questions, which I trust you may do me the courtesy of answering : 
8 constituted the board which examined you for the Reserve 

2. Were you submitted to a physical examinati 5 
was the nature of said examina ion? . is ah eee et woar 

cats a physical examination was made, was same made a matter of 


4. Were you examined in medicine and surgery? If so, what was th 
nature of said examination and in what 9 were you examined? * 

5. Was the examination oral or written? 

6. Was a record made of your examination and markings? 

‘Trusting that you may sée fit to give me an early reply to the fore- 
going query, I am, 

yery fraternally, 

Answer: 

Dear DR, Lxps rox: 
physical examination. 


medical Cæsars feed that they have 
e exempt from 8 laws 


G. FRANE LxDSTON. 
I was not required to take either a medical or a 


Very sincerely, Gro, W. WEBSTER. 


My associate, Dr. B. S. Rogers, major and surgeon, Second Infa 
Illinois National Guard, informs me that he also was not Sasa 
to examination. I wrote to a number of others who had informed me 
that they were not submitted to any examination, but received no reply. 
One gentleman who had already told me the facts called me up by phone 
and said that he did not care to poon record, as he was “afraid the 
bunch would get him“ if he did. o others, who had already told me 
the facts, also begged off on the und that if they went on record it 

might hurt their business.” Is it not about time that the evil system 
wae 4 routed ier P EDAN of 2 — . was overthrown ? 

n e bears upon the me of appl 
e E E E E ae 

* Permission to appear ore the rd is obtained by letter to 
Adjutant General of the Army, which must be in the handwriting of the 
applicant, axing the date and place of his 
State of which he 
tificates based on 


This is a huge joke. The method followed in Chicago was th i 
Sony e A. M. A. ring of names “ acceptable” to themasires. No 


jj ee, aha Fe 
a 6 for cannes to the Medical Reserve Corps 
for appointment in the Medical Beasere Cee pe ment ea aa applicant 
45_years of nge.“ etre 
B.—Nearly ae of the 112 members of the Chicago association are 


above the age limit. 

The Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army, as at present con- 
stituted is a farce and merely a kitchen for the medicopctitical trust 
monopoly—a kitchen in which to prepare its scheme of raft, power, 
revenge, and polities. Graft is the acquirement of money, N prop- 
erty, or any emolument without giving the quid pro quo. That the 
Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army, is used for political pur- 

oses I will prove later. When the Medical Department of the Army 
s used by medical politicians for their own private ends it is time 
for the great American citizen and the apathetic American doctor to 
“sit up and take notice.” ‘That this has been done, and that the 
Medical Department of the Army is at present under the contro! of the 
octopus, I will shortly demonstrate beyond peradventure of doubt, I 
am curious to see whether the rank and file of the profession believe 
in the methods of the men who are trying to dominate and monopolize 
American medicine. I am still more curious to learn whether or not the 
r file really like to have their rights as American citizens 

ed on. 

If there are to be any special privileges, why not have a competitive 
examination and give everybody a chance? ‘Is the Medical Reserve 
Corps, United States Army, to the only department of the medical 
service to which only the politically chosen few can be appointed, and 
after a fake examination or without any examination? And why not 
give the preference to men of military experience rather than to ob- 
stetricians, neurologists, pedistricians, ophthalmologists, and gynecolo- 
gists? Military experience and a knowledge of military surgery are 
not mentioned in the examination requirements. 

It remains to be seen whether the new administration will approve 
of the Medical Department of the Army being made a kitchen for 
medical politics. 

What about the woman doctor? What provisions has the medico- 
political gang that is running the Medical Department of the Army 
made for her? What special privilege is to be provided for her? She 
can not join the Army. nany or Marine Hospital Service, nor even 
the Medical Reserve ated ossibly the medical Cabinet officer whom 
we are to have when the gang acquires complete control of medical 
matters in the United States is to be a woman. Let us hope so. è 
situation will require some features of redemption. I would suggest 
that the female suffragists give this matter due consideration. 

Then there is the homeopath—he and his clientele yote, own prop- 
erty, and pay, taxes. His school is recognized as legal. What special 

rivileges is the homeopath to have? How mang homeopaths are there 
n the medical service cf the Government, particularly in the Medical 
Reserve Corps? If the homeopath is not eligible to the Government 
medical seryice or to the Medical Reserye Corps, he can not become 
one of the specially l licensed to practice without examination 
class; but something should be done for him. Possibly positions on the 

roposed Federal bureau of health will be reserved The all- 
hog, M. A. ring is noted for its fair play. 
. B.—There are about 1,200 Medical Reserve Corps men already 
sp ater The number is not limited by Jaw. There are some 150 in 
cago and 250 in New York alone. As these men are all bound to the 


‘or him. 


1915. 
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A. M. A. ring dy political hooks of steel, the gang has an organization 
in each State which gives the A. M. A. a powerful grip in Washington. 
Do the privileged medical class and medical monopoly accord with 
the princi fas of democracy and the spirit of true American citizenship? 
- In conclusion, I would ask the medical officers of the Army how they 
like the placing of the farcical Medical Reserve Corps on the same 1 
with themselves? De they approve of the Surgeon General’s A. M. A. 
political scheme? Do they really believe that even they themselves 
7 2 special privlleges— privileges denied to other medical men? 

so, W 

of this much Washington may be assured, viz: Behind the protest 
which I have made herewith will stand several million fair-minded 
American citizens and every physician in this country, in or outside 
the A. M. A., who is not a beneficiary of medical trust politics. The 
new administration would do well to count these men before passing on 
what I have herewith submitted. 

Let the profession remember what I have said over and over again, 
viz, the octopus is trying to monopolize health boards, including a 
Federal bureau of health, medical schools, medical journals, and medical 
publishing and advertising, hospitals, all public offices, the medical de- 
partment of the Army—and now comes the proposed monopoly of 
operative surgery. Who are at the head of the trust? Read Munsey's 
Sagasice for February, 1913. 


Mr. President, the view taken by some of the leading women 
of the country of the efforts of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to secure the kind of legislation I am considering will be 
shown by the following extracts from the clear, logical, and 
forceful letter written by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley-Ward to the 
first division of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Illinois: 


In saying what I think of this bill I shall make assertions that only 
duty could compel, but I shall say nothing that can not be sub- 
stantiated. 
The movement for new medical legislation was instigated and is 
maintained by the American Medical Association, a powerful trust. 
Many excellent people have interested themselyes in it, but its motive 
was political. Eo dangerous were the wes so specious the claims, 
so insidious the action that the National League for Medical Freedom 
was formed in opposition to this and kindred efforts, and its rapidly 
owing ranks have been recruited from every State until it has over 
00, members, 21,000 of those being in Illinois. This league has 
paon bitterly opposed and grossly maligned, but its members are devoted 

public welfare and untrammeled by commercial interests. They do 
not in the least oppose laws for public health and sanitation, but 
they do op the efforts to force class legislation and the subjection 
of the people to a medical system. 

I do not question the honesty of many who favor the Owen bill, but 
I do assert that its instigation and maintenance by a powerful trust 
are not to Its credit, and should prevent acceptance of its statements 
without careful examination. 


When Senator OweN disclaims the intention of fortifying one school. 


of medicine, we submit that evidence of close relations with the 
American Medical Association invalidates the claim. From the first 
Marine Hospital report issued 40 years ago, only the allopathic school 
has been recognized. Nor has the charge been denied, made on the 
floor of the Senate more than a year ago, that of the 7,000 doctors in 
Government employ every one is an allopath. The Government has no 
more right to be sectarian in medicine than in religion. 

But for interested support this propaganda would never have gained 
prominence. The demand for a national bureau of health has been 
artificially created. Women's clubs have been besieged by humani- 
tarian arguments and pleas for home and child conservation—interests 
dear to every woman's heart—and many have been won by specious 
arguments that will not bear the light of truth. 

The bill was so obnoxious in the beginning that its friends amended 
it, and even then it failed. As it now stands it has no real use, bur 
is designed as an entering wedge. ‘It will be followed up until we 
get what we want“ has n frankly said. Let us try to find what 

we" want. The bill contemplates the absorption of many bureaus, 
but excludes the medical departments of Army and Navy. The first 
bill would have included them, but they absolutely refused to be 
merged and were too strong politically to be antagonized. When asked 
why bureaus that would naturally be first to join the national bureau 
are not molested, Senator Owen said that it would probably be im- 

ossible to pass the bill with the hostility of the medical service of the 

rmy and Navy. But why should there be hostility to a bill essential 
to the well-being of the Nation? Their opposition is suggestive, to say 
the least. 

I ask if we as women dare to further these unworthy ambitions? 
Our definite aim is to promote purity of motive as well as of action. 
Let us beware of the disguises in which the Owen bill is yray ig 

Great weight is laid on the impression that the medical profession at 
large considers this bill in the interest of the public health, whereas it 
is only one school that so considers it. The national associations of ever, 
other prominent school are on record against it. Are all other schools 
without concern in public welfare, excepting. only the one that is to 
benefit by this legislation? Those who believe that under this bill 
power would not be concentrated in the old school should consider the 
experience of President Taft. An order for the Canal Zone, drawn by 
the interests that push the Owen bill, was presented for his signature. 
Believing it as harmless as it seemed, he signed it, thereby prohibiting 
the practice of medicine in the zone without a license from the allo- 
pathic board of health on pain of fine or imprisonment. The President 
was forced to the mortifying necessity of modifying the bill, but even 
now all other schools are at the mercy of “ the regulars.” 

We are all glad to admit that excellent work has been done in the 
Canal Zone, but we believe that its value is of a purely practical and 
sanitary kind—good housekeeping rather than the use of serums and 
drugs, regarding which there is fundamental difference of opinion 
among the several schools of medicine. ‘There is no difference of opin- 
ion regarding the eflicacy of the laws of sanitation. What they have 
done in the zone they can do in the United States just as well, and no 
further legislation is needed to this end. 

In the beginning Prof. Fisher wrote to a physician asking for a gen- 
erous contribution to push the new bureau, saying that it is a project 
that will surely expand within a decade so that millions upon mil- 
lions of Government money? will be at its service. This alone should 
make women pause before risking their reputation for economical man- 
agement. With vast expenditures this bill would bring politics into 
medicine and medicine into politics. Only last year an unwary mem- 
ber of a western legislature presented a bill proposing a tax of 50 cents 
a month on every family in the State for the services of a government- 


appointed doctor, and it came very near passing. Perhaps if it had 
had the indorsement of the women's clubs of the State it might have 
assed. Yet it was simply a bolder effort in the direction of the Owen 
ill. Why should women advocate centralization at Washington when 
an effort at this moment is being made to prorens the exploitation of 
a aa by keeping things in local hands 
1 we not hesitate before trying to add to burdens already oppres- 
sive the “ millions upon millions” passage of the Owen Dill pre- 
dicts? We should make sure that the present comparatiyely econom- 
ical management is ineffective before putting enormous financial power 
into unknown hands at Washington. 

In a matter as tremendously important as this each woman should 
inform herself personally before voting, and if each makes examina- 
tion of the facts I am sure indorsement will never follow. 

know of a committee appointed by a club to examine and report 
upon this bill. The acceptance of a place on an investigating com- 
mittee presupposes impartiality—an open mind—without opinions 
formed in advance. By request three eminent health authorities ap- 
peared before this committee, and yet, although two of them opposed 
the bill, the committee advised the club to indorse it. There should 
be assurance in advance that a case like this is not prejudged. Its 
members ought to be as impartial as jurors are required to be. 

Because I believe from my heart these things that I have written 
I beg that our clubs will not indorse the Owen bill or-any similar 
measure creating a national department of health or extending the 
present health powers of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, this is only one of the many cases where the 
doctors have endeavored to secure the powerful influence of 
women’s clubs to bring about the passage of laws in their own 
interests. In many cases indorsements have been obtained 
from such clubs by unwarranted statements and appeals to 
women’s natural sympathies for any effort that is understood 
to be for the public good, especially where they are made to 
believe that the health of the children is to be preserved by that 
means, 

But an inquiry into the motives that impel action on the part 
of the doctors and the objects they have in view will prevent 
all good women from supporting such proposed legislation. Most 
of the effort is to procure legislation that will put the “ regular” 
doctors in control of all medical and other healing activities, 

SERUM REMEDIES, 


. The doctors have conceived the idea that every disease is 
caused by some disease germ or microbe, and that there is 
some remedial health germ that will destroy it and thereby re- 
store the patient to health. So they have been hunting about, 
first, to find the particular disease germ that produces each 
ailment. They have vivisected animals and prospected the 
bodies of dead human and animal beings for enlightenment 
along these microbe lines. They have not stopped there. Live 
children who are unfortunate enough to be without protection 
from their inhuman explorations have been made the victims of 
their search for information about disease germs and the means 
of their destruction. Their endeavors have led to the most fan- 
tastic theories and the most loathsome remedies for disease 
germs. The vile concoctions that have been and are being in- 
jected and poured into human bodies, often causing disease and 
suffering even unto death, is appalling. No one knows whether 
any of the serums and other like remedies devised by the doc- 
tors as a result of their theories about disease germs have ever 
healed a single disease or prevented it. But it is known beyond 
the possibility of doubt that thousands of people, many of them 
innocent and helpless children, have been killed and thousands 
of others inoculated with loathsome diseases by their use. 
Whether they heal or prevent disease or not is a matter of 
sheer speculation, not knowledge. A serum is administered and 
a patient gets well. Whether it was because of the serum or 
in spite of it no one can tell. But if the patient dies suddenly 
after the administration of the drug, with all the symptoms of 
poisoning, the cause and the result is too apparent to be doubted. 
Then, all kinds of excuses are made for the fearful consequences 
of a doctor’s fatal blunder. Serums are forced on whole armies 
and navies and on school children, from which fearful deaths 
occur. The epidemic of disease that is feared does not occur. 
But who knows whether its failure to occur was the result of 
the administration of the drug? 

Sometimes the serum is administered, and the much-feared 
epidemic of disease does come, and the people who were inocu- 
lated sicken and die like all the rest. And, then, what? Oh, 
there was something wrong with the virus or serum. But who 
knows? We go on experimenting and risking our lives and our 
health at the dictation of the doctors, the command of the mili- 
tary and naval officers, and in obedience to cruel and inhuman 
laws upon the mere theories and speculations of the doctors. 
We surrender the lives of our children to the experimentations 
of these men who have utterly failed to heal disease by the 
methods they have resorted to for centuries and are trying out 
other remedies equally futile and none the less destructive to 
health and life. And the people are compelled by law and health 
regulations to submit to be slaughtered by these loathsome 
alleged remedies, whether they will or not. The most ruthless 
enforcement of these remedies will be found in the Army and 
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Navy. Officers of these departments have been made to believe 
that such remedies are necessary to prevent the spread of dis- 
eases supposed to be infectious. To prevent this they require 
every soldier and sailor to submit to be inoculated with the 
various serums that are supposed to prevent certain diseases. 
Their bodies are made receptacles of these foul and unhealthy 
concoctions. A conspicuous case of the kind came to my knowl- 
edge a short time ago that will serve to lay before the Senate 
the practice which prevails in the Army and Navy in the en- 
forced administration of such remedies: 

Joseph Kapsa was a gunner’s mate on one of our war ships. 
He was a Christian Scientist, and conscientiously opposed to 
taking drugs. The Navy Department promulgated an order 
that all men in the naval service must be inoculated with a 
serum supposed to prevent typhoid fever. Kapsa explained 
what his beliefs and convictions were, and asked to be relieved 
from complying with the order. His request was refused. He 
then refused to submit to the treatment. He was tried and 
eonvicted of disobedience to orders and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a dishonorable discharge. He was sent to 
prison, and there, again, the rules of the prison required him to 
take the treatment. His attorney at his trial appealed to me to 
intercede for him when he was first convicted. His punishment 
was reduced by order of the then Secretary of the Navy to one 
year’s imprisonment and a dishonorable discharge, There is no 
better way to lay the Kapsa case before the Senate than to 
submit the naval order and the correspondence that took place 
between the Secretary of the Navy and me, and others, on the 
subject. It is as follows: 


{General Order No. 133.] 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
i Washington, D. C., December 1, 1911. 


First. As soon as practicable after the receipt of this order typhold 
prophyisctie will be administered to all officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps under the age of 45 years Who have not already 
received it or who have not already had a well-defined case of typhoid 
fever. Officers and enlisted men on leave or on duty where no medical 
officer Is available will receive the typhoid prophylactic upon their ar- 
rival at the first station where this measure is practicable. 

Second. Typhoid 1 will be administered to all recruits under 
45 years of age immediately upon their arrival nt a training statlon, re- 
ceiving ship, or marine recruit depot. This applies to men reen- 
listing who have not received the prophylactic treatment within two 
years previously or had a well-defined case of typhoid fever; in case of 
doubt the prophylactic will be administered. Every applicant for enlist- 
ment in the Navy or Marine Corps will be informed that he must submit 
to typhoid prop ges and unless he agrees to acquiesce in this pro- 
cedure he will not be considered eligible for enlistment. 

Third. Typhoid prophylaxis must be regarded as a supplemental safe- 

ard and under no circumstances will the usual tary precautions 

modified or set aside. 

Fourth. The antityphoid serum should be obtained from the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery by telegraphic or written request. 


G. v. L. MEYER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
May 28, 1912. 


My Dran Mr. SECRETARY ; I am 3 re a letter from Mr. Ralph 
K. Jacobs, relating to the court-martial of John Joseph Kapsa, gunner's 
mate, first class, United States Navy, May 20, 1912. 

The letter explains clearly the conditions under which this young 
man was conyicted. I can not refrain from expressing my utter aston- 
ishment that a court-martial composed of American naval officers 
should have imposed such a punishment under the circumstances. The 
question may soon have to be tested whether the Navy Department can 
violate the conscientious religious convictions of its enlisted men by 
such order as was made in this instance. 

But I am not writing to wgon now to raise ca Og trees of that kind, 
although I may be impell to do so later. e ju advocate has 
magnanimousily redu the Imprisonment of this young man one year, 
which leaves standing the order depriving him of pay and discharging 
him dishonorably from the service at the end of his imprisonment. That 
is to say, he is to be dishonorably discharged a year earlier than under 
the original sentence. 

I think this man acted unwisely. If he were an officer, having the 
right to resign, he could have satisfied his conscience by resigning his 
position; but in his case this could not be done. He must either submit 
or take the ponnner In one case that has come to my knowled 
and about which I wrote you earlier an enlisted seaman, under exactly 
the same conditions, was not imprisoned but was given an undesirable 
discharge. Such a sentence might be justified, but the one rendered 
against this man is utterly unjustifiable from any point of view. If 
his conscientious scruples prevented bim from accepting the treatment, 
he should have expected that he would be discharged from the service. 
I have so advised a number of Christian Scientists who were likely to 
be placed in the same situation. The result of it will be that Christian 
Scientists, who, I imagine, make as good seamen as you have in the Navy, 
will be deprived of their right to enlist because of the orders requiring 
the kind of treatment that was proposed in this case and which is 
obnoxious, not only to Christian Scientists but to thousands of other 
geod people in this country, and all of those now in the service will be 
compelled to waive their conscientious religious scruples and accept the 
treatment or undergo such punishment as was inflicted in this case or 
some greater or less punishment, according to the views of the particu- 
lar officials composing the court-martial in a given case. 

I submit to you, with all due respect, whether some conclusion should 
not be arrived at by which cases of this kind could be disposed of and 
Christian Scientists who prefer that course should be allowed to accept 
an undesirable discharge, which is certainly bad enough and unjust 
enongh, rather than undergo imprisonment where the refusal is not 
willful, but grounded upon their conscientious convictions? In this 
instance 1 understand Kapsa prefers to receive an undesirable discharge 


or a dishonorable one rather than waive his convictions, although he 
made a good seaman and is anxious to remain in the service. 
Under these circumstances I appeal to you for such degree of 
clemency in his case as you may feel to be just in the interest of the 
public service. I think it must be seen by any just-minded man that 
the service can not be benefited by the infliction of such punishment 
as has been imposed in this case. Religions persecution has never 
— aided in accomplishing results. It will simply bring about the 
poring of resentment which will do much more harm than ger! For 
myself I do not desire to see this condition of mind brought about. I 
should prefer to see Christian Scientists denied the right to participate 
in the public service because of thelr religious convictions—the in- 
justice of which must be apparent to anyone—rather than have them 
3 as this man was ponnera which must arouse the strongest 
5 oe and protest not only from Christian Scientists but from 
1 just-minded people. 
Sincerely yours, JOHN D. Works, 
United States Senator. 
Hon. G. yon L. MEYER 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, June 24, 1912, 

My Dran Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 

2 letter of the 28th ultimo, together with the letter from Mr. Ralph 
Jacobs, relating to the general court-martial of Joseph J. Kapsa, 
seaman, United States Navy. 

Mr. Jacobs acted as counsel for Kapsa at his trial and there urged 
as a defense that the department's General Order No. 133 of Decem 
1, 1911, is illegal in that it violated the constitutional rights of the 
accused, and that the direct order of Kapsa's commandinr officer was 
also illegal. Mr. Jacobs, however, quoted no authorities or precedents 
in support of his contention. In his letter to you Mr. Jacobs does 
not insist upon his previous contention, but requests that you intervene 
for the purpose of securing clemency, stating in his letter:“ My own 
belief is that since the department asks him to submit his body to 
treatment the case should stand on a par with those cases in which 
an enlisted man refused to W an operation which the naval 
sagans say is necessary. in which case the man is discharged as 
un rable.” This statement of Mr. Jacobs is- erroneous in that 
it fails to take notice of the distinction that is made between major 
and minor operations. The policy of the department is not to insist 
upon a major operation against the man's wishes, but the case is differ- 
ent in minor operations. The following is quoted from circular No, 
11, Adjutant General's office, War Department, of December 10, ation 
and shows that the policy of that department with respect to surgical 
operations is the same as that of the Navy Department: 

„Except in the case of a capital operation involving risk of life, a 
soldier can not refuse to submit to medical treatment or surgical 
operation without subjecting himself to trial by court-martial for will- 
fully avoiding treatment the puspone of which to enable him to per- 
form the duties for which he enlisted.” 

With regard to the severity of Kapsa’s punishment I beg to Invite 
your attention to the fact that the department has reduced Kapsa's 
sentence of imprisonment to one year's detention at the United States 
Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Port Royal, S. C. Detentioners are not 
considered as prisoners in the ordinary sense of the word, are not re- 
quired to wear prison garb, and are not required to e hard labor, 
pane. given such drills and instructions as will fit them for return 
to the service should they show a proper disposition to submit to 
discipline and so conduct themselves as to warrant special clemency 
being exercised in their behalf. Moreover, the department exercises 
clemency toward all detentioners by remitting one-third of the term 
of detention, provided their conduct while under detention is excellent. 
This in Kapsa's case would reduce his pores, of detention to eight 
months. It will therefore be seen that the punishment in his case is 
not a severe one, considering the very serious nature of his offense. 

Referring to those matters which you urge in justification of Kapsa's 
offense, it may be remarked that a man's religious convictions can not 
legally justify his refusal to obey the law, or the regulations or orde 
which are just as binding upon any person in the service. As stat 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in Allgcyer v. Louisiana 
(165 U. S., 578), a citizen may be png ig by force if need be, 
against his will and without regard to his personal wishes or his 
pecuniary interests, or even his religious convictions, to take his 
pace in the ranks of the Army of his country and risk the chance of 

ing shot down in its defense.” It „ appear that when 
a man has voluntarily enlisted and bound himself by oath to obey the 
lawful orders of his superior officers he would have less justification 
in violating his oath and refusing to obey orders than would a man 
who is compelled by force to join the ranks of his country's forces, 
yet the Supreme Court, as above noted, states that religious convictions 
would not justify a man in disobedience in the latter case. 

The question in this case, as in all others, which the department must 
bear in mind is the question of discipline. In considering the punish- 
ment this man is to receive, the department was not influenced by 
any desire to conduct a religious persecution, as you suggest, but 
solely to maintain 8 the Navy. The department can not 
permit any officer or enlisted man of the Navy to repudiate his oath 
of office or enlistment on the grounds that he can not conscientiously 
comply with it In some one or more particular. Were the department 
to a t such a doctrine, there would be no more discipline in the 
Navy, for every man could then disobey orders with Impunity, relying 
upon his religious convictions as a justification for the violation 
of his oath of enlistment, and demanding a discharge whenever it 
might suit his convenience, on the grounds that his conscientious 
scruples would not permit of his submission to discipline. It would 
simply amount to an attempt to force upon the naval authorities the 
rules and regulations of other organizations, and to govern the Naval 
Establishment thereby. It might as well be said that a person in the 
naval service could justify his refusal to fire on the enemy when ordered 
so to do use to obey such an order would be contrary to the 
religious beliefs of the person so ordered. 

In this connection, the following extract is quoted from Winthrop's 
Military Law and Precedents, 1896, page 890: e 

“Unjust or objectionable commands.—That the order was merely un- 

just or unreasonable would, it need hardly be added, constitute no defense 
o a charge of disobedience of orders under this article. The plea that 
the order was opposed to the religious scruples of ‘the uccused ond that 
he was therefore warranted in disregarding it is one which has been 
considerably discussed in England, where it was held wholly insufficient 
as 2 „ It would of course be held equally untenable in our 
pra : 
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The department can not subscribe to the statement that any officer 

can refuse to obey a lawful order and resign, and have his gnation 

8 The department has the right, and has frequently exercised 
o 


ation. 

raph 2 of your 1 the order for court-martial 
was issued by epartment itself after careful consideration of the 
best interests of the service. It was an order which it was the duty 
of the commanding officer of the Delaware to see carried out. The 
department itself preferred the 1 against Kapsa of refusing to 
obey the lawful order of his superior officer, and it was the duty of the 
naval officer who sat upon the court to make a finding in accord with 
the evidence adduced at the trial. Havi arrived at a finding of 
„ guilty,” which was the only finding possible under the circumstances, 
it became the Suy of the court to award a sentence adequate to the 
offense. The President of the United States established the limitations 
of punishments that a general court-martial may adjudge in time of 
peace, and the limitation so established by the President for the offense 
of re using to obey the lawful order of a superior officer, as shown in 
the Navy Regulations for the past 12 8 as been imprisonment at 
hard labor for two years, corresponding forfeiture of pay, and dis- 
honorable discharge. 

f there are matters which appear to the court to warrant clemency, 
they can only be considered in connection with a recommendation to 
the reviewing authority that clemency be exercised in the particular 
case; but the court, as above stated, is required to adjodgo an adequate 
punishment. Clemency was recommended by the court in this case to 
the reviewlng authority—the department—and has been exercised, as 
previously explained. 

The fact that Kapsa was a petty officer of experience is one reason 
why he should not escape punishment, as petty officers are expected to 
set a good example in the matter of discip ine and obedience to men of 
inferior rating. The commanding officer of the Delaware gave apa 
exceptional opportunities to reconsider his refusal to obey orders, but 
he deliberately and willfully continued in his disobedience, the fact was 
well known on board to all the crew of the ship, and discipline would 
have been at an end or seriously impaired on board that ship had he 
been permitted to escape with no punishment. 

The department does not consider medical treatment administered to 
protect the health of the naval service as religious persecution; nor 
can it concede that any officer, even of the lowest rating, can claim 
the right to personally decide whether or not he will obey a lawful 
order. If the order is unlawful or 5 0 885 of course no one can be com- 
pelled to obey it; but if it is a lawful order, it must be obeyed by all 

ersons to whom it applies. General Order No. 133 was an order 
ssued by the Navy partment itself and is considered a lawful 
order, and anyone in the naval service refusing to obey it renders him- 
self liable to the penalties prescribed for the offense of refusing to obey 
the lawful order of his superior officer. 

In order to demonstrate the efficacy of inoculation against hold 
fever and the necessity of prevention and precaution for the safety of 
the lives of the military forces, I inclose a copy of a statement of the 
Surgeon General of the Navy. 

I should be very glad indeed if the circumstances of the case war- 
ranted further clemency than that previously mentioned, but i phe for 
the reasons stated, that the de ment would not be justified in per- 
mitting Kapsa to be simpl scharged as undesirable and thereby 
escape 8 for the offense of which he was convicted. 

althfully yours, 


refusing to accept an officer's res! 
Referring to . 
e 


BEEKMAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. Jonn D. Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(Inclosure,) 


JUNE 29, 1912. 


My Dran Mr. SECRETARY : Referring again to the case of Joseph J. 
Kapse, seaman, United States Navy, who was court-martialed for re- 
fusing to submit to serum treatment for typhoid fever and sentenced 
to a punishment that should shock the sense of justice of all men, and 
in response to the letter of the Acting Secretary of the Navy, in which 
he justifies the sentence in this case, I have this further to say: 

The most of the Acting Secretary's letter is devoted to an effort to 
refute a claim that I did not make, namely, that Ka might disobey 
an order of the Secretary of the Navy because it conflicted with his re- 
liglous convictions. Not only did I not make any such claim, but ex- 
pressly waived it in my letter. 


I said further: 

“If his conscientious scruples prevented him from accepting the 
treatment he should have expected that he would be discharged from 
the service. I have so advised a number of Christian Scientists who 
were vege to be placed in this same situation. The result of it will 
be that Christian Scientists, who, I imagine, make as good seamen 
as you have in the Navy, will be deprived of their right to enlist be- 
cause of the orders uiring the kind of treatment that was pe 
$ in tbis case, and which is obnoxious not only to Christian 
ientists but to thousands of other good people in this country and 
all of those now in the service will be compelled to waive their con- 
scientious religious scruples and accept the tment or undergo such 
punishment as was inflicted in this case or some greater or less 
1 according to the views of the particular officials compos- 

the court-martial in a given case.” 

y letter, as the Acting Secretary must have understood, was not 
intended to justify Kapsa but to have the punishment reduced, at least 
sufficiently to commend it to a reasonable man as just. So my letter 
seems to have failed of its purpose. I said in the very beginning of 
my letter that I thought the man acted unwisely in refusing to sub- 
mit to the treatment, however loathsome and objectionable it might be, 
notwithstanding his conscientious religious scruples. But I am not 
the keeper of his conscience. You are, and may force him to violate 
his conscientious religious convictions—quite as well founded as your 
own—or suffer punishment that from a religious point of view is perse- 
cution. Of course, this can not continue very long in a free and 
enlightened country. 

f course, as the Acting Secretary very justly contends, a subordi- 
nate in the service could not be allowed to question the order of his 
superiors unless the order was unconstitutional or void for some 
other reason. He could not say, as I do 1 that the order 
was unreasonable, unjust, and unnecessary, and the enforcement of 
it a violation of his religious rights. To allow him to say what I am 
saying, conceding the legality of the order, however unreasonable and 
unjust it might be, would be insubordination. It would put an end 
to all discipline. But this, under the circumstances, could hardly 
justify or excuse a sentence as severe as the one enforced in this case. 


If I believed that this treatment is elther necessary or efficacious I 
should feel quts differently about it. Or if the doctors and others 
claiming to have some knowled of the supposed effects of serum 
8 were agreed about it I should say that the Navy Department 
was justified in forcing men who are in its wer to submit to it. 
But alleged experts do not agree about it. ny of them maintain 
that it is not only very uncertain as to its beneficial effects but ex- 
tremely dangerous in its use. 

e . + * + * * 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. Works, 
United States Senator. 


L[Telegram. 
BROOKLYN, N. T., July 3, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx D. Works, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Kapsa is about to be court-martialed again for refusing a second 
time to submit to vaccine treatment. At this rate he will be in jail 
all his life. 

RALPH K. JACOBS 
215 Montague Street, Brooklyn, F. F. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, 
Port Royal, S. C., July 7, 1912. 
Mr. Jonx Works. 


+ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I take pleasure in writing you a few lines to ask you for advice 
i m 8 A which you were informed by Mr. Ralph K. Jacobs, of 

rooklyn, N. Y. 

I was court-martialed for refusing to submit to antitoxin treatment 
and received one year at hard labor, and was sent to Port Royal, S. C., 
to do my sentence. 

Your letter to Mr. Meyer, it seems to me, did little good, and I would 
like to have you look into the matter and advise me. 

I was sent for the other day and was asked to submit to the treat- 
ment by the doctor here at the disciplinary barracks, and informed him 
that I was doing a year at hard labor for refusing the treatment aboard 
the U. S. S. Delaware; but he informed me that it was orders to give 
the treatment to everyone that arrived here, and I was given to under- 
stand that I would have to take the treatment or 1 would be court- 
martialed again on another Seon 

Am I to be made a criminal, Mr. Worxs, because I do not belleve in 
this treatment? 

I am a citizen of the United States, and still I haven't the right of a 
citizen, and if I am tried again I will receive two more years to my 
sentence and be sent to another prison, where I will either have to sub- 
mit to the treatment or receive another court-martial. 

Mr. Works, I am writing to you because I know you to be just, and 
if it were known that I had written and appealed to you, I would be 
punished for it, as it is not permitted. Our mail is read when we re- 
ceive any, and It is also read before we are permitted to send any, but 
I will try to get these few lines to you somehow and trust you will 
receive them, 

I may not be able to write to you again, but hope you will do me 
Justice and look into my matter and help me, it you possibly can, as I 
oe do not care to spend my life in prison. 

I will close now, thanking you in advance. I beg to remain, 


Respectfull. ours, 
pos R JOSEPH JULIUS KAPSA. 
Jury 8, 1912. 


— 


Hon. GEORGE vox L. 3 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY : I have received a telegram from Mr. Ralph 
K. Jacobs, of which the inclosed is a copy. 

Will you kindly let me know if it is true that the Government pro- 
poses to court-martial this man continuously while he is in prison for 
refusing to accept the serum treatment, as indicated by this telegram, 
and particularly whether a court-marti i has now been ordered? 

Sincerely yours, 7 
Joux D. WORKS, 


United States Senator. 


Jury 13, 1912. 
Mr. JOSEPH J. KAPSA, 
United States Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Port Royal, S. C. 

My Dran Mr. Kapsa: You write me for advice in your case. You 
first refused to submit to the treatment uired by the order of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the prevention of typhoid fever. This was 
a clear case of d fence, You did so for conscientious reasons, but 
a soldier or sailor can not set up his own convictions, religious or 
otherwise, against the orders of his superiors. I have been trying to 
secure clemency in your case for this offense on the ground that you 
acted in good faith and from religious convictions, but I was bound 
to admit that you could not escape the punishment for a violation of 
orders on any such ground. Now you are confronted with another 
order of the same kind, or perhaps the same one, requiring you to 
submit to the same treatment in z present sition. y advice 
to you is to submit to this treatment without further objection. If you 
had asked me in advance I should have told you to submit to the first 
treatment. I believe 1 and . just as you do, 
that this order is unreasonable and unjust, but neither the Army nor 
the Navy could exist for any length of time if the soldiers or sailors 
could refuse to obey orders on any such ground as that. 

I understand that you are a Christian Scientist, as I am, and that 
ou refused to submit to the treatment because we conscientious], 
elieve that no such treatment should be im on anyone, an 
particularly people like ourselves, who are conscientiously opposed to 
such treatment. But Christian Scientists are law-abiding people. The 
believe 1 in not only obeying but in maintaining law an 
order under a cumstances. They may use their best endeavors to 
change the law, as I think every reasonable and proper effort should 
be made to change the order of the Navy Department inflicting this 
sort of treatment upon their unwilling men. ut so long as the law 
exists it should be obeyed by Christian Scientists as well as by others, 
and in your case orders of the Secretary of the Navy, or any other 
superior officer authorized to promulgate such orders, is the law so far 
as you are concerned, and should be and must be obeyed if order is 
to be maintained. 2 
I will do everything I can to secure clemency in your case, but I can 
accomplish nothing for you if you continue to violate the orders of 


— 
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ou in that course myself, 
of the Navy to reduce 


the Navy Department. I could not justify 
and for that reason could not ask the Secre 
the Froggy eer that bas already been impo: on 
continue in disobedience. So you will understand that your future 
punishment depends wholly upon your own conduct. If you obey the 
order now sought to be enforced and express your willingness to obey 
the future ones, I may be able to succeed in securing rdon for you 
and your restoration to your former piace in the Navy. ut if you con- 
tinue to disobey, of course I can do nothing for you. I pa geo 
thoroughly with your unwillingness to allow yourself to be subjected 
to this treatment. I am as much opposed to it as you are. But so 
long as you are in the Navy you must necessarily obey the orders of 
your superiors. My advice to you is to do so without further delay, 

I note what you say about the probability of your being punished for 
sending me this communication. Of course I could not give you the 
advice you need without the knowledge of the prison authorities. I do 
not think that, under the circumstances, you will be punished for ask- 
ing advice, in good faith, as to your rights and duties. If so, I should 
think less of the naval authorities than I do now. I think they are 
exercising what they believe to be their gutr; and, as you are seekin 
to find out what is yours, they can hardly find reason to complain 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 


ou so long as you 


Jonx D. Works, 
United States Senator. 


— 


JoLx 13, 1912. 


My Dran Mr. Secaetany: I have had no answer from you to my last 
letter relating to the case of Joseph J. Kapsa. Since writing that letter 
I have received a letter from Mr. Kapsa himself, with whom I have had 
no previous correspondence or communication of any kind, informing 
me that he has again been required to accept treatment for the pre- 
vention of typhoid fever and is threatened with further punishment. He 
asks for my advice as to what he should do. The whole thing is ex- 
ceedingly revolting to me. Looking at it as I do, the punishment and 
repeated punishment of this man is wholly unnecessary and unjust. It 
is a violation of the sacred A foe of an American citizen. Notwith- 
standing this, I have written him that he must necessarily obey orders 
or subject himself to punishment. I am apr you a copy of his letter 
to me and my answer, so that you may be fully informed of the situa- 
tion and my views on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon. GEORGE vox L. MEYER, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Jonx D. WORKS, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, August 2, 1912. 

My Dear Senator: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 
29th ultimo relative to the case of Joseph J. Kapsa, seaman, United 
States Navy. 

In reply thereto you are informed that on July 31, 1912, the depart- 
ment ected, in view of Kapsa’s excellent conduct while at the disci- 
plinary barracks, that the unexpired portion of his sentence be remitted 
after he has taken the typhoid vaccination, and that he then be restored 
to duty. 
Faithfully yours, 


Hon. Joux D. Works, 
United States Senate. 


BEEKMAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy YARD, NORFOLK, VA., August 11, 1912. 
The Hon. Jonx D. Wo 


RES, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Works: I take the pleasure in writing and informing 
‘ou of my release from Port Royal, and that I have n restored to 


uty. 
F nave ben pestered ak Wi ADAD, C 


1 submitted to the antitoxin treatment, as you advised me in your 
letter, and received the last of the treatment on August 7; so was 
restored to duty on the same day. 

I am a Christian Scientist, Mr. Works, and that Is the reason I re- 
fused to submit to the treatment, and not because I wished to violate 
orders of the Navy Department. 

I only asked for my rights as a Christian and citizen, but could not 
obtain them because I was in the naval service. 

Just because I was in the naval service I was nage rs to obey the 
commandments of men in direct violation of the plain teachings of 
Christ, and if I possibly can obtain my discharge I would like to do 
so before a new order is issued by the Navy Department which would 
violate my religious scruples; so if you possibly can give me any in- 
formation as to whether this is possible or not, it will be greatly 


reciated. 
Thanking you paa * kindness, and God bless you, I wish to remain, 


Yours, in tru 
JOSEPH J. KAPSA, 
U. S. S. “Franklin,” Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


August 13, 1912. 
Mr. JOSEPH J. KAPSA, 
U. S. 8. “Franklin,” Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

My Dear Mr. Kapsa: I shall be very glad, indeed, to do anything I 
can to secure your discharge from service in the 8 owever, 
you are taking too seriously the obligations of a an Scientist as 
op. to vaccination and other similar treatment. Of course, we do 
not believe in these treatments and do believe that there is a higher 
mode of healing, but there is nothing in the teachings of Christian 
Science that would obligate you or me to violate the law or any order 
of our superiors in the service because we are Christian Scientists. 
The right thing for a Christian Scientist to do is to obey the law so 
long as the law exists and to know that the treatment can not do you 
harm. A good Christian Scientist, if compen by law to submit to 
vaccination, ought to be able to prevent its having any effect upon him, 
and that is the course taken by Christian Scientists in cases where the 
law of the States requires their children to be vaccinated in order to 
entitle them to enter the schools. If I were you and desired to remain 
in the service I certainly would not ask for a disch on that ground. 
You can be just as good a Christian Scientist an our conscience 
should be just as clear if you continue in the service and submit to such 
orders for vaccination and other treatment as the Navy regulations may 


ou to submit 
to it here are thousands of Christian Scientists in the coun — 
day who are compelled to submit to vaccination and to other — — 


and the fact that they submi 

the treatment or ers aged ad in no 5 3 neg thelr obligations 
ope you will realize this fully and not be 

misled into leaving the service on 

8 g that ground alone if you otherwise 


C 
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refusing to edo 9 the treatment : WE N at RAN Sees 

uas a es — der 5 could not do you or your religion 
N. . s you were in taking that course. 


Sincerely yours, Jons D. Works. 


U. S. S. FRANKLIN," 
The Hon. JOHN D. Works, e 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mn. Works: Your letter received yeste nsw 
it to-day, this being my first opportunity. x sree Sige prety a 
3 N Mr. pide that it is for the good of the 

pi en you consider posi 
AEE ate on ard will be placed. ty F 
a e looked upon as a man who refused to obey an order of th 
Navy Department, and that will prevent me from advancement, as it 
has in other men's cases. 
15 om will just imagine yourself in my place, you will see that 1 am 


I am discontented and disgusted and make men I come in conta 
with feel the same . it is far better for me to: — 
and start over again somewhere else. 

Da 6 ss 1 . — = soa bave me: 8 vou will 
D ell as myself and m ea or, 
have become worried since I have been in tiie treble sai peas 

Hoping to hear from you in the near future, I beg to remain, 

Truly yours, 


Jos. J, Kapsa, 
U. S. S. “ Franklin,” Norfolk, Va. 
August 17, 1912. 
Mr. JOSEPH J. KAPSA, \ 
U, S. S. Franklin,” Norfolk, Va. 
„Mx Dear Me. Karsa: I will at once apply to the Secretary of the 
Navy for your discharge. I am not famillar with the rules on the 
subject and do not know what may be necessary for that purpose, or 
whether er not the discharge can be obtained at all, but I will do the 
best I can for you, as you desire to take that course. 
incerely yours, Joun D. Works. 


Avcust 17, 1912. 
Hon. Grorce vox L. Marr 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A few caps ago I received a letter from 
Joseph J. Kapsa, the gunners’ mate who was recently court-martialed 
for refusing to uccept the serum treatment required by the rules of 
roe bai arta asking me to try and secure his discha from the 
Navy. wrote him that if he had no other reason than that he was 
conscientiously op to accepting these enforced preventive remedies 
because of his religious scruples, I eke he had er consider seri- 
ously whether it was a wise thing for him to leave the Navy, where, as 
I understand, be has made an excellent record. This morning 1 re- 
ceived the inclosed reply from him, which will fully explain his views 
and his feelings on the subject. I am satisfied that under the circum- 
stances, if his discharge can be arranged it will be, as he says, best 
both for him and the service. I am therefore asking e: whether under 
the rules and regulations of your department be can discharged from 
e and if so, upon what terms? An early reply will be appre- 


Sincerely yours, Joux D. Works, 
United States Senator, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, August 22, 1912. 


My Dran SENATOR: I have received your letter of August 17, 1912, 
inclosing a communication herewith returned from Joseph J. Kapsa 
with regard to his discharge. 
As Kapsa is now in his third enlistment he could only be discharged 
by special order of the department, and I would su t he be advised 
to make an official application to his commanding officer for dischar 
and, in view of the circumstances in the case, the department will 
giad to give it favorable consideration. 
As Kapsa is now in the third year of his present enlistment, he 
would be required to refund one-half of the honorable discharge gratuity 
paid to him at the time of his enlistment April 28, 1910, 
Faithfully yours, 
G. vox L. MEYER, 


Hon. Jons D. Works. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Avoustr 23, 1912. 
Mr. JOSEPH J. KAPSA, 
U. S. 8. “ Franklin,” Norfolk, Va. 

My Dran Mr. Kapsa: I have just received the inclosed letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, which will explain itself. You will see that 
it is necessary for you to make application for your discharge to your 
commanding officer and also that you will have to refund one-half of 
the honorable . . gratuity paid to you at the time of your 
enlistment April 28, 1910. 

If these conditions are complied with T feel quite sure, from the 
Secretary's letter, that you can procure the urge. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joux D. Works, 


United States Senator. 
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Mr. President, I heard no more from Kapsa on the subject, 
and do not know whether he was discharged from the service 


or not. I have had a number of complaints just like his, but 
this one will sufficiently disclose the conditions that prevail in 
the Navy. They are the same in the Army. This same coercive 
system exists in the case of school children. They must be 
vaccinated and be inoculated with such vile serums as the 
doctors prescribe, and the school authorities may order or lose 
their school privileges. They are not sent to prison as the 
soldiers and sailors are, but they are penalized. In the same 
way the rules of the Public Health Service are enforced by 
criminal prosecutions or in other objectionable ways. 

When the people living along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
were driven from their homes by floods last year, and were 
being furnished with rations by the Government, they were 
forced to submit to vaccination as a condition upon which they 
would be furnished with food. They must comply with the 
order of the health department that they be vaccinated or 
starve. To compel compliance with the order placards were 
posted on the relief boats, announcing in big letters, “ No vac- 
cinations, no rations.” It was a brutal proceeding, that was de- 
nounced in many newspapers. 

Many cases of disastrous consequences resulting from serum 
treatments have been brought to my attention. I can not refer 
to all or to any considerable number of them. They can be 
found in almost every community. The trail of the serum treat- 
ment is the trail of disease and death wherever it is practiced. 
In Los Angeles eight deaths occurred ‘in the county hospital at 
one time from the use of what is called neosalvarsan, sup 
to be a cure for syphilis. This case excited public attention be- 
cause of the number slain at one time. In East New York the 
family of Robert E. Mercer, wife, and three children were 
given typhoid serum, and all died. The antitoxin used was pro- 
cured from the health board. The following account of the case, 
given in the Los Angeles Tribune after the death of Mrs. Mercer 
and while the children were still living, sufficiently discloses 
the facts: 

New YORK, June 16. 


Friends of Robert E. Mercer, who died of typhoid fever at his home 
in New York on May 16, are determined that an investigation shall be 
made of the death of Mrs, Mercer and the pitiful push of their two 
children, Herbert, 10, and Ruth, 5 years old, who have been dan- 
gerously ill since they were inoculated with serum at the same time 
as their mother. 

Mrs. Mercer died Monday morning. The two children have steadily 
wasted away, and their condition is so serious that they have not 
been told of the death of their mother. Friends of the father, who was 
an employee of the Mergenthaler — Co., will see that the chil- 
dren are well taken care of, and meantime they are instituting an in- 
vestigation, which a result in a suit against the city. 

Dr. Sydney E. Smith injected the antityphoid serum into the mother 
and two children after the father had been stricken with typhoid. He 
obtained the antitoxin from the board of health. 

The Mercer children are now under the constant care of a nurse. 
They were perfectly normal children before they were inoculated. Now 
their bodies are wasted and so sensitive that they can hardly endure 
= 75 touched by those caring for them. Neither child is expected 
o live. 

The death of Mrs. Mercer makes interesting the assertion of Charles 
H. Higgins, treasurer of the Antivaccination League of America, who 
claims it can readily be proven from death certificates and other statis- 
tics that there are more deaths caused every year in city and State 
from lockjaw and septicemia in vaccination wounds than smallpox. 
He declares that — J children the proportion is 3 to 1 in some 

ears; in a published statement he challen, the board of health to 
sprove this assertion, and also challenges the board to permit a repre- 
sentative company of citizens to examine their death records. 


About the same time Private Bellinger, of Troop A, First 
Regiment of Cavalry, died from the same cause, from serum pro- 
cured at the same place. 

At Rockford, III., a young child of Mrs. Frank Lagona died 
from diphtheria antitoxin a few minutes after it was adminis- 
tered. Indignation ran so high that the doctor who adminis- 
tered the drug was threatened by a mob and escaped from his 
office. In Greensburg, Ind., on October 25, 1911, the 9-year-old 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Woodhill died from the diphtheria anti- 
toxin 15 minutes after it was administered. On January 29 
last Norman Fusselman, aged 20 years, died suddenly from 
diphtheria antitoxin. This was in Philadelphia. Here is an- 
other case, taken from Medical Freedom, reproduced from the 
Lancet-Clinic: . 

In the Lancet-Clinie for April 25 Dr. S. P. Kramer told of a 5-year- 
old girl who was in good health March 29, became ill that night, and 
the following evening died when about 3 cubic centimeters of the sec- 
ond tube of antimeningitis serum were being injected. Dr. Kramer com- 
mented upon the child's death as follows: 

“It is now a year since I called attention to the danger of injecting 
serum containing ticresol into the subarachnoid space. his report has 
certainly 3 enough publicity, and one might be justified in inquir- 
ing how long these accidents are to continue. As you are doubtless 
aware, all the manufacturers and distributors of serum are licensed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I brought this matter to the attention 


of the United States Public Health Department a year ago, but have 
been unable as yet to obtain any definite answer as to whether or not I 


am 
as ‘ore. 

“I therefore shall take the liber 
in this matter 
which ereby 


I do not know what action, if any, was taken by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Cases of death from the use of serums and antitoxins of 
various kinds might be cited by the hundreds, but I need not 
pursue the subject here, because it is a fact well known to all 
intelligent people. 8 

Mr. President, is this great sacrifice of the lives of innocent, 
unsuspecting, and unprotected people by such means necessary 
or justifiable? If we had any assurance that the lives of the 
comparatively few were sacrificed for the benefit of the many, 
and that the remedy that destroyed their lives saved many 
others, the use of these serums might be justified, or at least 
excused. But we have no such assurance. The use of them 
has met with the most strenuous opposition from doctors and 
others as not only useless, but dangerous. A serum for tubercu- 
losis was one much boasted about as a remedy for that dread 
disease, but it has proved a failure and great disappointment. 
As showing how complete the failure has been, I quote from 
Medical Freedom of October, 1912, commenting upon the report 
made on the subject published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association: 


An extended report published in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for August 3. 1912, 50 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
treated with tuberculin affords 5 Illustration. This report is pre- 
pared b; 5 „ Superintendent of the State sanato- 
rium, Wallum Lake, R. I. In opening 

esting the treatment, states that 
the material for the ` 


treated at the Rhode 


sland sanatorium extending over a period of five 
years from 1907 to 1912, 


inclusive. The report is very full and is 
lainly the work of a palnstakin scientist earnestly striving to test 

e virtue of a treatment from which so much was expected. e con- 
cluding lines of his poa give the result of his experiment in the fol- 
lowing words: “This analysis furnishes no evidence that these 150 
patients, taken as a whole, were influenced by the tuberculin treatment.” 

Even the Federal health authorities have at last come to realize the 
worthlessness of this treatment that was formerly heralded as one of 
the great medical discoveries of our time, for in the Public Health Re- 
ports for August, 1912 (issued by the National Government), in the 
official utterance of the Public Health Service tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Fort Stanton, Surg. F. C. Smith says: 

“The use of tuberculin was discontinued at this station after the 
last series of cases reported in the ‘ Transactions of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, * * * I believe, moreover, that there is a growing 
skepticism among sanatorium 1 as to the therapeutic efficacy 
of tuberculin and a — limitation of its use to vate practice 
and those sanatoria where some special effort is needed on the part of 
the practitioner to keep in intimate touch with his patients; and, in 
short, that the benefit of tuberculin is limited chiefly to the effect of its 
administration on the mental condition of the patient.” 

It will be noted that there are no regrets on, ai for the injuries 
resulting in many cases from the use of tuberculin. 

Now, if we turn to the medical literature shortly after Dr. Koch 
made his hope-inspiring statements regarding his discovery of a lymph 
alleged to be a specific in the cure of this dread disease we will see 
how this sup wonderful discovery, considered at that time as one 
of the greatest scientific achievements of the are, was merely an ignis 
fatuus. And yt so late as the autumn of 1908 we find the eminent 
Dr. J. Hammer, of 8 an address delivered before the Sixth 
International Congress of berculosis, held in Washington, D. C. 
speak of the great importance of “ bringing about a general use of 
tuberculin,” which he describes as a “ precious and successful remedy,” 
whose use “will always prove a strong weapon in the combat against 
tuberculosis.” 

Serum therapy is as much the fetish of the old-school profession to- 
day, as was the inoculation with smallpox virus the death-dealing 
fetish of the same school in Great Britain during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For though from the above recent citations it would appear 
that this treatment, as it relates to tuberculosis, is ready for the scrap 


heap the profession to-day is as much dominated by the sup virtue 
= benni antitoxin as were the enthusiasts of earlier years with 
reulin. 


Dr. W. H. Smith, formerly a member of the American Medi- 
eal Association, writing in Medical Freedom, has this to say on 
the subject: 


Official statistics published by Bertillon give a greater mortality rate 
under serum treatment than has ever beer known during any preceding 
r before the discovery of this celebrated specific. Drs. Sevestra, 
aucher, and ndre have been — ASE enough to make known 
to the Société Medicale des Hopitaux the serious and frequent acci- 
dents to which the antidiphtheria serum gives rise, even when applied 
to the very simple cases sore throat. 


Rosenbach, the eminent German pathologist, says: 


The bacteriologists, by means of fallacious conclusions, have estab- 
lished the d a that all infectious diseases are caused by bacteria, 
and that ali diseases in which so-called specific bacteria are found are 
infectious diseases. Since this unsubstantiated teaching has become 
so popular, and is matter of such common comment in the daily press 
that all the world is driven to really dangerous bacteriophobia, I fully 
appreciate the value of bacteriology as a biological science, but I raise 
my voice against the unjustified, the unwarranted claims of bacteri- 
ologists, especially of those whom one calls “nothing-but-bacterioio- 
gi “the diagnosticians in absentia—with their disinfectants and 
measures based on unsupported theory. 


The pictures and statements are fallacious and misleading, because 
they relate to an unproved theory and not to fact, as the vitiated 
evidence offered as statistical proof in favor of medical theories. Here 
are some wise words from the Medical Brief: 

“The Pasteur Institute at Paris records 26,165 persons bitten a 
dogs and treated by Pasteur’s treatment. Of this number 107 di 
The institution thereupon assumes, and claims, that all the rest were 
saved by the Pasteur process. There is absolutely no evidence to show 
that any of the other patients would have developed hydrophobia—an 
exceptionally rare disease, the existence of which is doubted by some of 
our ablest men. 

There ts no proof te show that the dogs which inflicted the wounds 
were mad; neither is it shown that infection always follows contami- 
nation. Susceptibility and immunity are things not yet fully under- 
stood. The same method has been used to spores other theories. 
Large numbers of children suffering from a variety of throat troubles, 
from the most insignificant sore throat to genuine diphtheria, have 
been treated with antitoxin in conjunction with the usual supporting 
remedies. All those who recovered were 8 classed as 
antitoxin cures. The deaths were ascribed to the unavoidable fatality 
attending a grave disease. Where the cause of death points so plainly 
at antitoxin as not to be misread by anyone the death is explained 
away by argument, which forever condemns its use to an unprejudiced 


nd. 

“Upon analysis of statistics, and comparison with previous death 
rates ruling at different Srey it is clearly shown that serum therapy 
has not lowered the death rate one particle. The much-quoted 10 per 
cent mortality has been the prevailing rate, except in isolated epidemics, 
for years. lint, one of our authorities diseases of children, 
warns us that nothing is more misleading than statistical evidence 
as to the fatality of diphtheria, varying so widely at different times 
and in various epidemics. Also in this disease the diagnosis is very 
apt to be erroneous." 

It is very well understood that these numerous serum reme- 
dies have been ineffectual. They have not been beneficial to 
the many, as statistics show. It is said by those who have in- 
vestigated the question that the use of such remedies has not 
reduced the death rate in the least. I quote the following on 
the subject from the Pawtucket (R. I.) Chronicle: 

NO DECREASE IN DISEASE, 

Speaking of disease, here is another deplorable confession from no 
less an authority than the Medical Record. In spite of the army of 
physicians, their discoveries, and their hecatombs of vivisected guinea 
pigs, we may doubt, says the Medical Record, whether the sum total 
of diseases is any less than it was before the medical profession renched 
its present high standing. Preventive medicine has made “ little head- 
way,” and “in the opinion of some medical men diseases are on the 
increase.” In the deeper recesses of our consciousness we had suspected 
something of the kind ourselves, but such heterodoxy on the part of 
a layman would have exposed him to excommunication with bell, book, 
and candle, or at least with bacteria, serums, and antitoxins. But 
with the Medical Record behind us, we can afford to ereep out into 
the open, 

In Brain and Brawn, published in Los Angeles, this is said 
in its issue of October, 1913, on the subject of diphtheria anti- 
toxin: 

DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN, 

Antitoxin does not cure diphtheria. Like the manufacture of other 
serums, it is a commercial enterprise that pours millions and millions 
into the coffers of the National Drug Co. Its use is encoura: by 
garbled statistics, every case of suspected diphtheria or of diphtheretic 
sore throat now bein . as diphtheria. With a few old horses 
the manufacturers of this stuff can get enough serums to infect all 
the boys and girls in the United States. 
gold mine. 

Perhaps you doubt what I pay, or may even disbelieve what I say, 
abont diphtheria antitoxin. Well, then, let me refer you to the highest 
medical authority in the United States—to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the bible of the serum-injecting school. That 


publication recently said: 
“Our present methods of prevention of diphtheria are admittedly 
far from satisfactory ° * * Te- use of diphtheria antitoxin for 
preventive purposes is not a practical success, because the antitorin 
ts eliminated too rapidly.” 

And this after we have been told for years that diphtheria has been 
entirely conquered by medical “ science." 


And the same publication has this to say on microbes and 
fear: 


It is more profitable than a 


THE GERM SUPERSTITION, 


Of all the negative conditions the race is subject to fear is the great- 
est. We are born cowards. Our mothers feared for us before we were 
born. We came into earth life with a wail of fear. All who had any- 
thing to do with us feared something evil would happen to us. The 
were afraid we would“ catch" cold or the measles or whooping cou 
or diphtheria or die of summer complaint.” Somebody feared all the 
time that we would get scalded or frozen or fall out of bed or down- 
stairs or into the well. 

When we were old enough to be afraid we feared our parents, our 
teachers, the minister, the dark, the devil, and even feared hom 
St. John says is Love. Later we were afraid of failure in business, of 
fire: afraid the election would start some one to tinkering with the 
tariff or our blessed money system. We were afraid on land or sea, 
or of fire and water, cold and heat, wind and hail, lightning and ey- 
clone, carthquake and tidal wave, and yet we wonder why there are 
so many sick people. 

The silHest of all fears is the fear of microbes. We laugh at the 
elephant because it fears a mouse, but the ignorance of the elephant 
In that respect is pure wisdom when compared with man's fear of con- 
tagious diseases and his senseless efforts to “stamp them out” by 
quarantine, disinfectants, zermicides, lymphs, and serums. We con- 
stantly hear pcrents commanding children to wrap up in warm cloth- 
ing during cold or stormy weather in order that they may not “ catch” 
grippe or diphtheria, as though a microbe cares a flip how you are 
clothed. Some noted person goes for a month with hig colon clogged 
with half-digested food all around from the cecum valve to the sig- 
moid flexure. The doctors doze him with 17 varieties of drugs and 
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mixed drinks, any one of which would make a health i 
oran ts patient dies in spite of the se best’ med. cal ee 


The relatives, the press, the people, demand a name for the dis- 
ease. A name! ! My kingdom for a name! So the doctors 
ay grippe or influenza or typhoid or appendicitis, and everyone is sat- 
— 7 t the patient died in a perfectly regular, orderly, and proper 


But the following publication in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 21, 1911, with quotations, is one of the most severe arraign- 
ments of the medical profession and practice that has come to 
my attention: 


It is now some four or five years since physicians in the Eastern 
States, and more particularly in the city of Nee York, began to com- 
lain that it was becoming more difficult for them to make a living. 
ese complaints at first were sporadis and found voice at compara- 
tively infrequent intervals in the medi publications, appearing in the 
form of letters to the editor, reprints of addresses delive before 
MOIN societies, and editorial comments upon the views expressed 
erein, 

Various reasons were assigned for this shrinkage of incomes. The 
consensus of opinion, however, attributed the trouble to a combination 
of circumstances, which included overcrowding of the proféssion, the 
abuse of medical charity, a and contract 2 7 7 for ridiculously 
small fees, and the increase o th its attendant ridicu- 
lously large fees, 

The outlook for the general practitioner’s pocketbook w rapidly 
worse. The complaints—-based on fact, it must be admitted —becares 
more insistent and remedies were demanded. Conditions to-day are so 
intolerable that it is well-nigh impossible to find an issue of a publica- 
tion deyoted to general medical topics which does not contain a dis- 
quieting reference to them, One such journal contained the statement 
in one of its issues of last summer that the incomes of physicians in this 
aty had been reduced one-half in the two preceding years. 

t is a fact that the profession is overcrowded. France has a popu- 
lation of some 37,000,000, and yet there are nearly as many doctors in 
the State of New York as there are in that country. The United States 
and Canada, with fewer than 100,000,000 inhabitants, support 120,000 
eee but Great Britain, with 40,000,000 inhabitan „ has only 


Dr. Norman Barnesbx, of this city, has recently written a book bear- 
ing the title “ Medical Chaos and Crime,“ which one ht quite 
properly expect to have either of these effects if it should be widely 
read. It may result in reducing the incomes of the majority of 
medical and surgical practitioners to the vanishing point, or it may 
create such an upheavel that the profession, stimulated thereto by an 
outraged and indignant public, w npa itself by eliminating the 
grafter, the incompetent, and the quack, and put medical education and 
hospital administration on a sounder basis. 

This book of Dr. Barnesby’s scatters tradition to the winds in that 
it is the most terrible arraignment of a profession by one of its members 
that could be conceived. t stands alone in the history of muckrak- 
ing. Stockyard revelations and shameful civic exposures are tame anil 
trivial incidents in comparison with the unspeakable horrors contained 
in its pages. Surgeons, both great and small, are charged with crimes 
ranging from minor mutilations to murders. The book reeks with 
stories of the coarsest brutality and the-most refined cruelty, while the 
details of countless hideous blunders are of a character to make the 
honest and capable doctor blush with shame for the incompetence of 
certain of his fellows. 

The author states that his book “is a criticism of the present stand- 
ards and practices of the medical profession.” In the prefatory chapter 
he states that the work is mainly an exposure of the abuses that exist 
in the medical profession in this country—abuses that not only degrade 
the practice of medicine but contribute not a little to the physical and 
moral deterioration of the American people.” Dr. Barnesby inveighs 
against what he declares to be the false standard of ethics which fetters 
the profession, and he has broken the shackles, so far as they may have 
bound him, in the publication of this work. 

This is not the place to catalogue his monstrous disclosures, It Is 
sufficient to explain that the reader does not have to take the author's 
word alone for them; he quotes liberally from the published adverse 
criticisms of scores of honest physicians. 


Mr. President, the physicians need not look far to find reasons 
for the falling off of their practice and their fees. They have 
largely lost the confidence of the people. Their attacks upon 
their own profession, its practices, and its motives have done 
much to destroy publie confidence in their work and their rem- 
edies. It is not to be wondered at that in their distress they 
are appealing to Congress and other legislative bodies for laws 
that will hold them up and destroy all other methods of heal- 
ing. And Congress has responded to this appeal. The regular 
or allopathic school of medicine is in a very great degree living 
off the blind and unthinking support of the National Govern- 
ment. A large percentage of them are in the Government em- 
ploy to the exclusion of everyone else. Other modes of healing 
have come into existence, because most people have come to 
know that the so-called regular doctor with his drug remedies 
is a failure. Whether they are better or worse than he they 
divide practice and fees with him, and do as much or more good 
than he and most of them much less harm. If they do not heal 
more people than the “regular” doctor, they take fewer lives, 
make fewer invalids, and burden less victims with deadly drug 
habits. 

And this brings me to a brief consideration of this subject of 
habit-forming drugs administered by the regular doctors. I 
have said that I believed the doctors were responsible for more 
of the unfortunate drug fiends than any other cause. I am by 
no means alone in this opinion. I call attention to a few opin- 
ions by the doctors themselves bearing out this assertion. 


A name 


specialization 
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I quote the following from the Milwaukee Free Press of 
October 18, 1912, quoting, in part, from Dr. A. H. Levings: 


“1 believe thoroughly with the convention of the National Druggists’ 
Association that doctors are largely responsible for the drug habit, only 
I would put it more strongly and say t nine out of every ten cases 
are due to doctors,” said Dr. A. H. Levings 8 

“The one class of patients to whom morphine should never be admin- 
istered are those who get it most and where it does the most ultimate 
ae ay EPpy pin hysterical, and, in some cases, undisciplined women. 
This d of woman has a pain and the doctor gives her morphine, and 
the trouble is started. 

„Ot course it is an easy way for the doctor, and saves him a at 
deal of trouble to pull out his nypodermic syringe and quiet his patient, 
but it is this that makes morphine fiends. 

“ Doctors can avoid this and should avoid it by never using morphine 
except in most urgent cases, and in these cases not repeating the dose 
and never telling the patient what it is,” sald Dr. Levings. 

The exceptions to this general rule are found in those cases where 
the patient is afflicted with an incurable disease and tormented by ter- 
rific pain, Then it is the part of mercy to quiet the suffering, for the 
formation of the habit is not of great importance when a patient can 
live but a few weeks in any event. 

“The great fault of doctors is that of giving morphine for inconse- 
quential ailments.” 


Also, on the same subject, I take from the Chicago Post of its 
issue of December 11, 1912: 
WASHINGTON, December Il. 


The medical profession is gmg more to spread the drug habit among 
the American on rd than all other agencies combined, was the indict- 
ment made r. L. F. Kobler, Chief of the Drug Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in an address before the forty-second annual meet- 
a J of the American Society for the Study of Alcohol and Other Nar- 
cotics. 
Dr. Kobler declared that the h ermic needle, which had been 
regarded ns a great boon to mankind, has proved to be one of its 
atest curses. Ile said the amount of oplum used in the United States 
ad increased about 100 per cent in the last 40 years, and charged that 
many physicians were drug users themselves, 


And the Chicago Tribune of February 6, 1914, carries this 
dispatch from the city of New York: 
New Tonk, February 5. 


Habit-forming drugs are sold here in “ appalling quantities,” Carl E. 
Whitney said to-day, 19 4 — before the county medical society. Mr, 
Whitney, as assistant United States district a orae had charge of 
enforcing the laws regulating the sale and use of hese drugs. He 
asserted that upward of 100 doctors and druggists in New York are 
engaged In a drug traffic which threatens health and morals. One 
physician in a single month purchased „ $2,500 worth. 

“The drug habit,” he said, “can be cu by legislation. It does not 
need segregation and societies for social uplift.” 

He recommended that the manufacture and importation of “dope” 
drugs be limited and the traffic regulated by a system of registration, 
which would make it possible to trace a container from the manu- 
facturer to the dispenser. 


Mr. President, these are tragic stories for which the doctors 
äre responsible. Why should they wonder that intelligent people 
are afraid of them and that their practice is falling off. I have 
shown that while they are making drunkards and drug fiends 
Christian Scientists are healing them. Why, then, should they 
wonder that thousands of their former patients have left them 
and now go to Christian Science practitioners for their healing. 
And why, in the name of common sense and justice, should 
Congress, or any other legislative body, enact laws making it a 
eriminal offense for a Christian Scientist to save the unfortunates 
whom the “regular” doctors have started on the downward 
road to ruin. I submit the following statement of conditions 
by Dr. Charles V. Chapin, superintendent of health at Provi- 
dence, R. I., as reported in the Boston Journal of March 24, 
1914: 

“There is no evidence that 88 cures malaria; that pollution 
of a water supply is a cause of typhoid; that the typhoid germ is the 
cause of typhoid; that vaccination prevents smallpox; that antitoxin 
has decreased Ciun thera to a great extent.” These were the asser- 
tions of Dr. Charles V. Chapin, superintendent of health at Providence, 
R. I., in a lecture on preventive hygiene and medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School yesterday. 

“ There is no real reason for savia that bad air is bad.” he continued. 
“We have no reason to assert that district nursing causes the decrease 
of infant mortality. We have advocated the school inspection, though 
it proves to have no appreciable effect on the severity of infectious 
diseases in a community. 

»Publie health officers are likely to follow cg i plausible-sounding 
measure for sanitation like sheep. The way we have been removing 
adenoids and tonsils wherever we find them is an example of that. We 
need less faith and more careful, scientific study in our methods of 
municipal sanitation. 

“All established forms of preventive medicine should be questioned. 
The more established and older they are the more they should be ques- 
tioned. In fact, when consensus of public opinion is strong in support 
of any one method of treatment that method should be mmediately 
investigated.” 

Dr. John B. Murphy, one of the leading physicians and sur- 
geons of the country, has declared that vaccines are very“ dan- 
gerous and wicked weapons to play with.” He is quoted in the 
following forceful editorial in the Jersey Journal of September 


5, 1911: 
COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 

“At the present time,” said Dr. John B. Murphy, the retiring presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, In an address at the recent 
medical convention at Atlantic City, “our knowledge of vaccines is 
eo limited, and they are very dangerous and wicked weapons to 
play with. 


Other scientists of the highest authority, among them Metchnikoff, 
have taken a similar position. Is it not extraordinary, then, that the 


Navy Department should adopt a poney Fg punishing seamen who refuse 
to be inoculated with the antityphold vaccine? ecently a scaman 
named J. M. Holloman was ordered to the prison ship Manila for one 


year because he refused to be inoculated. 

This was not ony an instance of cruelty and oppression, but a 
demonstration of rank stupidity. 

The New York Medical Journal takes the view that ‘the claims put 
forth with so much confidence by the advocates of a compulsory use of 
the antityphoid vaccine in the Army and Navy may in reality rest upon 
improved conditions in sanitation. It says: * The exclusion of typhoid 
from the Texas maneuver camps last year may be credited to the same 
wonderful sanitation as in India and as in other camps freed from 
5 in seriously infected territory years before inoculations were 


Clearly there should be no compulsion about the adoption of alleged 
medical remedies which are only in an experimental! state and in regard 
to whose virtue our best authorities differ. 

And now the doctors are quarreling among themselves as to 
the virtue of quarantine in case of infectious diseases. Dr. L. M. 
Holn, State bacteriologist of Michigan, scouts all the old ideas, 
and declares quarantine causes more deaths than it prevents. 
On the other hand, Prof. Clyde Ross Newell, bacteriologist of 
the University of Illinois, takes just the opposite view. And a 
special committee of the Massachusetts Association of Boards 
of Health condemns the methods and extent of quarantines by 
the boards of health of the State and recommends radical 
changes in this respect. 

So, Mr. President, wherever we look into the work of the 
medical practitioner we find incompetency, negligence, uncer- 
tainty, confusion, and differing views among themselves, Most 
of them are honest and sincere. Many of them are competent 
and skillful. Many of them are doing their best to elevate 
their profession and make it worthy and an instrument for 
good. But the great fundamental trouble is that their prin- 
ciple of healing is wrong. Their remedies are not only inade- 
quate and ineffectual, they are dangerous to life and health. 
Doctors help by their presence and the confidence their patients 
have in them, but their drugs and the surgeon's knife kill and 
maim. There is a higher law of life and health than this, and 
they, in common with all mankind, must find it. There is a 
principle of health and harmony that they have not found. nor 
have their unfortunate patients, who suffer and sorrow and die 
under a system of healing that ignores this principle and leans 
on material means. It is a broken reed. It has cost many 
precious lives that might have been saved. It has brought into 
the world and perpetuated many sorrows and much suffering. 
And yet, strange as it may seem, in an enlightened and Chris- 
tian country this material and deadly system is being blindly 
imposed upon a protesting and suffering people by harsh and 
unjust laws and by placing over them with autocratic powers 
the men who have mistakenly devised and are practicing this 
ineffectual and dangerous system. Thousands, yea, millions 
of people, are crying out against these unjust and coercive laws, 
but Congress heeds them not. The hands of their oppressors 
are being strengthened day after day by new laws. Their rules 
and regulations, by which men’s lives are guided and forced 
into wrong and dangerous ways, grow more and more unrea- 
sonable and harsh. Men, women, and children are being sne- 
rificed by a false system, that violates the divine laws of health 
and harmony. 

Mr. President, this is a matter about which there should be no 
coercion. It is as sacred as religion. And any law or regula- 
tion that forces action contrary to the honest conyictions of a 
citizen is a violation of his most sacred rights and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I protest earnestly against such 
laws. I appeal to Congress to awaken and inform itself on 
this great question affecting life, health, and liberty, and afford 
relief to the people who are suffering under these unjust and 
oppressive laws. I am not asking for laws in favor of any class 
or mode of healing. I am asking only for freedom to follow 
their convictions of what is best for them. There should be 
no class legislation on the subject. I am only asking that they 
shall not be deprived of their rights and their liberties by ad- 
verse and restrictive laws in favor of and at the dictation of 
some other class. 

RADIUM. 


Mr, President, I come now to consider, briefly, the question of 
radium as a cure for cancer. A few months ago it was heralded 
by some doctors as a sure remedy for that fearful disease. It 
was hailed with joy as the deliverer of those who suffer a thou- 
sand deaths from its dreadful ravages. A sympathizing world 
was ready to accept it. Congress was appealed to to enact 
such laws as would preserve the precious metal produced in 
this country in the Government, to be applied to healing pur- 
poses. If Congress could be assured that radium is indeed a 
cure for cancer, it could do no less than comply with this re 
quest and pass the bill for that purpose, now pending in the 
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Senate. But the claim that radium is a cure for cancer has been 
effectually exploded by actual experience and declared by nu- 
merous competent authorities on the subject to be ineffectual 
for that purpose. I have already shown that there is a remedy 
for this disease that has healed many cases, but the doctors 
and the surgeons still maintain their position that there is no 
cure for cancer but the surgeon’s knife, and when the knife 
can not be used the disease is incurable. If radium is not a 
specific for cancer, the passage of the radium bill would be 
an act of inhuman cruelty. It would be taken as an indorse- 
ment by the Government of that remedy and would bring addi- 
tional suffering, disappointment, and sorrow to sufferers from 
the disease, their relatives and friends, and bring no compen- 
sating results. 

Briefly, I want to call the attention of the Senate to some of 
the announced opinions of doctors and others to the effect that 
the belief that radium will cure cancer is a delusion and that 
the claim for it is being made for speculative and commercial 
purposes. The following from the Los Angeles Times of date 
April 12, 1914, contains, in a brief way, the opinions of some 
of the most eminent members of the medical profession on the 
subject: 

New Yor«, April it. 


All hope of curing cancer by radium has been abandoned by some of 
the foremost surgeons and research workers of the country, who de- 
clared at last night's meeting of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer that the failures of radium outnumber cures 100 to 1. 

That nothing is of avail against the most dreaded disease but use 
of the knife was the opinion adyanced by Dr. William H. Mayo, of 
Rochester, Minn. 

Operation is the only cure, but radium or ray treatment is in order 
as a temporary palliative, where operations are impossible. according 
to Dr. Francis G. Wood, director of cancer research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. .“ Failures from radium outnumber the cures 100 to 1.“ he said. 
“Another generation will be required,” he said, to furnish knowled 
on the real cause and actual nature of cancer. Experiments for 
centuries show that heredity plays small part if any at all in its 
appearance,” 

That a change in the habits and customs may reduce the disease to 
some extent was a ray of hope held out Dr. Mayo, who also said 
any cancer could be cured if operated upon in its early stages. 

“If we could Solr tell how to avold it I would be glad, because I 
am frank to admit that we do not know,” he asserted. He said that 


the statement that the use of meat was one of the habits to be avoided 


a connection with cancer prevention had been wrongly attributed to 
m. 

The only optimistic note at the meeting was struck by Dr. J. Collins 
Warren, chairman of the Harvard Cancer Commission, who, after re- 
viewing its work, stated that the prospect for progress in combatin 
cancer had never seemed so bright as now. “ Immediate discovery o 
the causes of cancer could scarcely be expected, but the scientific com- 
mission in research work had entered upon a field where progress was 
sure though slow,” he declared. 


The same paper, of date January 18, 1914, carries the fol- 
lowing dispatch from London, England: 


LONDON, January . 

Apropos of Dr. Lazarus Barlow's report on radium treatment for 
cancer at the Middlesex Hospital this week, the Lancet protests 
against the publication in the lay press of optimistic statements which 
are not only inaccurate but also raise false ho; among the suffer- 
ers from this disease, and expresses regret that medical men should 
encourage such publication. 

“In many instances,” says the Lancet, “ grievous 8 
and serious financial embarrassment have been 5 added to the 
sufferings of the victims of the malignant disease by th 
of ill-understood medical evidence. 

“The critical question is, How many cases of undoubted and inop- 
erable malignant diseases have been completely relieved by radium 
treatment and remained appara cured sufficiently long to give rea- 
sonable hopes of permanent relief 

The number must be small, we think, and 13 relief probably 
only occurs where circumstances are unusually favorable. Up to the 
present radium has brought us little, if any, nearer to the discovery of 
a definite cure for the malignant disease, and we feel that science is not 
benefited by allowing enthusiasm to outrun discretion.” 

—— Lancet adds that no stress should be laid on Dr. Barlow's recent 
statement. 

It is of a pathologist having no responsibility for the treatment of 
any patients. The figures given are incorrect, and the statement has 
been repudiated by the surgical staff of Middlesex Hospital. 

“The time has not come for any public announcement, however 
guarded, pointing to radium as a cure for cancer. Meanwhile any 
statement of the results obtained at the hospitals should clearly come 
ee medical staff who carry out the treatment and watch the 
results,” 


The following from the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
elation, of date March 21, 1914, shows how the claim that 
radium carries remedial medicinal qualities is being commer- 
cialized as well as the unproved fact that it is effective as a 
cure for cancer: 


e publication 


STATUS OF RADIUM, 


To the editor: 

I have recently received several circulars from the Radium Chemical 
Co., Forbes and Meyran Avenues, Pittsburgh, Pa., which seems to be 
introducing radium drinking water, radium bath water, radioactive 
earth for external applications, radium compresses, and radium in 
ampules for intravenous injection. 3 

he company and its methods are new to me, and I should be glad 
if you have any information on the subject to give to the profession, 
especially in regard to the efficacy of radioactive water and radium 


baths, of which the new TS are SA so much of late and which 
I find are being adopted sag tad svt hin the profession. A 


WILLIAM H. VAN DER Bond, M. D., 
New York. 

Answer. Radium is still on trial in all its forms. Water containing 
radium emanations is presumably radioactive and Sar produce the 
milder effects of radium on the animal organism, but it must still be 
beld as undemonstrated that these effects are of value in the treatment 
of constitutional diseases. While some clinical evidence has been in- 
troduced to show a favorable effect from these preparations, the inter- 
33 such evidence is always beset with difficulties; it is hard 
o separate the improvement which arises from psychic Influences from 
that which rests on an objective basis. ; 

It is notable that the conditions in which radium emanations are 
used, such as rheumatism, are liable to psychic impressions and are 
readily influenced by new forms of treatment which later lose their 
beneficial influence. 


Like many other applied remedies, or supposed remedies, the 
use of radium has been an experiment that has hastened the 
death of many patients thus experimented upon. It has not 
only hastened, it has caused such deaths, that, as I have shown, 
could have been prevented by other means. The following brief. 
extract from the Chicago Record-Herald, in its issue January 
27, 1914, tells how it works in actual practice: 


WASHINGTON, January 26. 

Radium as a cure for cancer is still in an experimental stage, and its 
use in the treatment of internal cancer results fatally in a large per- 
centage of cases, according to testimony given before the House Mines 
Committee to-day by William H. Campbell, director of the radium clinic 
of Pennsylvania, 

Dr. Campbell told the committee that, so far as the deeper cancers 
were concerned, “we can not tell to-day what the outcome of the 
radium treatment will be.” 

We can tell,” he said, “ that there is a seappeazance of the tumor; 

è tissue of the cancer}; 
arance which is absorbed by 
Nobody can tell for four or five 


death in a few months without treatment. 

“I simply feel,” he said, “that I've shoved those patients over a 
little bit sooner.” 

Here also comes the voice of Germany, through one of its 
medical experts, as reported in the Chicago Tribune of date 


January 3, 1914: 
5 BERLIN, January 2. 

“A gigantic swindle” is the vigorous description applied by Prof. 
Ernst weninger, of Munich, to the theory, prevalent throughout the 
world, that radium and mesothorium are the long-sought cure for 
cancer. 

Prof. Schweninger, who is famous as the private physician of 
Prince Bismarck, airs his views in the January number of the Neu 
Runschau. He says he can not and will not believe that the much- 
vaunted radioactive substances are the panacea medical men have been 
hunting for generations. 

All the means hitherto used In treating cancer, he says, produce tem- 
porary amelioration but no cure. 

“Radium and mesothorium,” he says, “are simply new auxiliary 
means of treating cancer; they are certainly not a cure. In the last 
saurra they are no better than other inadequate means at our dis- 

sal.” 


Prof. Schweninger goes further and asserts that radium and meso- 
thorium even have itively 83 pro erties. They are often 
“too aggressive“ and involve the risk of entirely destro; adjacent 
tissues or neighboring organs.“ 

Prof. Schweninger’s article concludes: 

“The whole business can only be described as madness.” 


Not only have the most capable experts declared that radium 
does not cure cancer, but at least one competent authority is 
reported to have declared that it actually causes cancer. 7 

The following fròm the Denver Post of October 4, 1914, gives 
the views of Dr. Rovsing on the subject that should challenge 


attention : 
RADIUM MAKES SOME CANCERS WORSE. 


That radium may promote cancer, instead of checking it, is the con- 
clusion forced on Dr. Rovsing, a well-known surgeon, by his tragic ex- 
periences in a number of cases. He found that exposure to radium 
apparently fanned into rapid malignant growth many small superficial 
growths which had hitherto been not at all serious. 

Dr. Rovsing says he was unable to find any authentic case of an 
actual cure of a cancer under radium, but the chorus of encouraging 
reports overcame his first misgivings, and he n to apply radium 
himself in 1912. His extremely unfavorable experiences made him fear 
that his technic was at fault, so he took a trip to Heldelberg to study 
the technic in v e there, and found that he had been applying it 
strictly according to rule in every respect. 

Yet in many instances the exposure was followed by the transforma- 
tion of an indolent growth into a rapidly gnawing cancer, becoming 
too serious for an Operation in the course of a few days. He gives 
the details of 10 such cases They were selected for radium treatment 
on account of the apparently uliarly favorable conditions for this, 

In one case a small tumor in the cheek, the recurrence of one which 
had been removed with the knife less than three months before, could 
easily have been removed, but as it seemed to invite radium treatment, 
this was ee for 20 hours. The tumor became in a few days much 
worse, and all who saw it were convinced that this was the direct 
result of the radium exposure, especially as case after case showed this 
same course. 

The growth often became intensely painful shortly after the radium 
exposure. This was particularly evident in the case of a man of 
29, who had been given the radium treatment at Omaha for a sus- 
picious lump on his lower lip, which had been noticed for two years, 


— 


A 


1915. 
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“After the radium exposure the lump began to grow rapidly, and when 
cut out it quickly returned. 

This occurred again after a second operation. 

The small ulceration in the scar and two slightly enlarged pana 
under the jaw were then treated with radium, The glands had been 
thus enlar, for two years without change, but after the last radium 
exposure the whole region at once became a rapidly fatal cancer. 

Mr. President, I could go on indefinitely quoting opinions 
from competent experts declaring against the efficacy of 
radium as a remedy for cancer. But I desist. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SuHarroru], when the radium bill was up 
for discussion at the last session, cited a number of these 
adverse opinions. I am not so much concerned about the re- 
striction of the sale by the Government of radium-bearing 
lands. But I am greatly concerned about the avowed purpose 
for which such lands are to be reserved, for the reasons I have 
stated, 

Mr. President, I have done. My appeal has been made to the 
sense of justice of the Senate and the American people. I 
would not abolish or overthrow the Publfe Health Service if I 
could. I would make it broader, more tolerant, more humane. 
I would have it presided over by a man of broad, tolerant, and 
humanitarian views, who could look beyond the dead line of 
the so-called regular school of medicine and seek for, find, and 
apply for the common welfare all that is good in every school 
‘of medicine, old and new, and all other methods of healing, 
saving none, favoring none. I would not allow any medical or 
any other professional practitioner of any other school of 
medicine or other mode of healing to preside over the Public 
Health Service. I would allow no preference to rule or control 
the service. As it is now governed, it is an auxiliary of the 
American Medical Association, and of course is biased, narrow, 
and unjust. The by-laws of the American Medical Association 
‘provide: 

* + * Commissioned medical officers of the United States Army, 
United States 8 and the United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service shail be members of this assoclatlon so long as they 
are engaged actively in their respective service and thereafter, if they 
have been retired on account of age or physical disability. These mem- 
bers shall not be required to pay dues, and shall not receive the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, except by personal subscription, 

Thus are all of the medical officers of the Government made 
members of the association, and I am informed that none of 
them have declined to accept such membership. I do not ques- 
tion their motives or their good faith, but I do seriously ques- 
tion their judgment and the propriety of the health officers of 
the Government belonging to nn association operated for the 
benefil of its own members. For every annual meeting of the 
association the following certificate is sent to such medical 
officers: z 

This is to certify that Dr. is a fellow in good stand- 
ing of the American Medical Association for 1914, and he is entitled to 


register at the Atlantic City session on presentation of this card. 
(United States Health Service.) 


. Seeretary. 

The Government should see to it that the service is removed 
from any such influence and made the unbiased and honest 
searcher for the best that can be found as a means of prevent- 
ing disease and preserving the public health. I ask no more 
than this, and I ask it for and in the name of the American 
people, The Government should grant them no less. I appeal 
to Congress for a fair, unbiased, and patriotice consideration 
of this great question that involves the health and happiness, 
the lives of our people. 


URGENT Saha eth 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20241) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1915 and prior years, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is ov the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Ssoor] to strike out the language which appears in the bill on 
page 3, beginning with line 22, and going down to and includ- 
ing line 26, j 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I will state that I gave notice 
yesterday that I intended to withdraw the amendment rather 
than have it voted upon. I offered it only for the purpose of 
having something before the Senate to speak to. If there is no 
one else to speak upon the question, I will gladly withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
withdraws the amendment heretofore offered by him. The bill 
is in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina offers an amendment, which will be stated. 


LII——G7 ‘ 4 


The Secretary. On page 2, after line 10, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Raleigh, N. C. Rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters 
for the accommodation of Government officials and moving expenses 
incident thereto, $1,200, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer another committee amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina offers a further amendment, which will be stated by 
the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. 
insert: 

Panama Canal: The balances of the appropriations heretofore made 
under the headings Fortifications, Panama Canal,“ are hereby con- 
solidated so as to constitute one fund in the Treasury, to be disbursed 
and accounted for under the aprroneia tion title of “ Panama fortifica- 
tions,” for the objects specified in the several ap bl abe acts and 
in accordance with such allotments as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The .mendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, at the close of the remarkable 
address of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] I felt 
in humor to make some obseryations, somewhat extended, by 
way of response, but on reflection I think I will take but a few 
minutes of the Senate’s time to-day. 

There are one or two things discussed by the Senator that I 
shall desire later on to have something to say about, but not 
now. I refer first to his broad assertion that it is impossible 
to expect the organization of an orderly government on popular 
lines in Mexico, and that anything looking to that end is but a 
dream impossible of realization. Mr. President, that is an old. 
old story that has been told by many men in different ages of 
the world. The pages of the world’s history are replete with 
efforts made by different peoples to throw off the chains of 
oppression, to strike for greater liberty, to struggle out of the 
darkness into the light of better things, and to form a govern- 
ment in which the individual man would have a more potent 
and effective voice, Never has a struggle of that kind been 
undertaken that other men, inspired with a different spirit, 
have not arisen to speak in denunciatory terms against the 
effort of the great masses to progress upward. All such strug- 
gles have been denounced as absurd and impossible of success 
by men actuated by the spirit which seems to control the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. But despite all such disparagement, 
whether originating at home or abroad, men have continued to 
fight their way through hardships, suffering, and bloodshed to 
the point where success was not only possible but certain, and 
the things they risked their lives for were established. No free 
government has ever been organized and maintained where the 
men who took the hazard, as well as the cause they struggled 
for, were not denounced very much in the same way in which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has to-day spoken of the people 
of Mexico. The world is too full of those who in their hearts 
are out of sympathy with efforts made by men who are op- 
pressed for a larger measure of individual liberty and oppor- 
tunity. 

I intend, Mr. President, at another time in the near future, 
to take up this subject and go into it more at length and to dis- 
cuss it not only with reference to its general application to 
the mighty struggles that have been waged at different periods 
throughout the world, but with special reference to the Re- 
public and people of Mexico. But to undertake that_task at 
this moment and perform it intelligently would, I feel, take 
more time than I would be authorized to devote to it in view 
of the immediate pressure of other important measures upon 
the attention of the Senate. 

One other thing about which I shall take occasion to express 
myself later on has reference to what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had to say about the religious aspects of the conflict 
so long raging in Mexico. The remarks of the Senator in this 
behalf may be regarded and treated as a supplement to the 
remarkable, and I think most execrable, screed recently pro- 
mulgated by ex-President Roosevelt, in which he sought, almost 
without attempting to disguise his purpose, to inject the passion 
and -prejudice of religious partisanship into our international 
affairs. The Senator has not only indorsed the utterances of 
the former President nnd made himself a party to them, but 
he has had this entire Rooseveltian fulmination inserted in the 
Record so that it may be scattered broadcast under the frank- 


On page 7, after line 16, it is proposed to 
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ing privilege. I-can not characterize such action as it deserves 


without violating the proprieties of this forum. It is detestable 
and unpardonable that any man, in or out of the Senate, and 
especially that any Senator or ex-President of the United States, 
should use his commanding influence to arouse religions pas- 
sions and to excite men who may be swayed by intolerant in- 
fluences to make of themselves an organized force to be ex- 
erted in the conduct of grave and delicate international rela- 
tions. Mr. President, I intend in a short while, when I take up 
this subject gain, to express without fear or favor my opinion 
of and to enter my protest against the introduction of religious 
questions, opinions, or influences as a factor in the political and 
civil affairs of the American people. I regret to say that too 
much of that kind of thing is being done at this time, alike by 
Catholics and Protestants. In my view everything of this kind 
merits the condemnation of thoughtful and patriotic men of all 
parties and of all religious sects. I can not think of anything 
more dangerous to our peace and progress, or more hurtful to 
our public and civic life, or more to be regretted and condemned 
than this; and it amazes me that gentlemen of the high stand- 
ing, importance, and influence of Col. Roosevelt and his coad- 
jutor, the senior Senator from Massachusetts, should become 
the voluntary instrumentalities through whom a propaganda 
of this nature is to be given impetus in this country. I think 
the time has come when right-thinking, liberal-minded, patriotic 
American Senators should begin to express themselves with 
great deliberation and with the utmost freedom upon this sub- 
ject and to do whatever they can to arouse a just public opinion 
throughout the country that will check the onward movement 
toward a political-religious conflict in this land of ours. The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] says, sotto voce, that any- 
thing like that tends to revive the conditions which prevailed 
in the Dark Ages, upon which we have hitherto looked with 
horror. This is not the age nor this the country where a propa- 
ganda of that kind should be permitted to go unscathed, much 
less to be encouraged. 

I shall say nothing more on that subject at this time, but 
will deal with it extensively at a later date. But aside from 
the two matters to which I have adverted, I would have been 
astonished anyhow that a Senator of the distinction and influ- 
ence of the Senator from Massachusetts should have made on 
this floor such a deliverance as fell from his lips this morning. 
I think that most all who heard him were astonished that this 
Senator, especially, should haye done that thing; and yet there 
were Senators on the Republican side who seemed to be in 
sympathy with his performance, if we are to judge by the haste 
with which they clustered around him with handclasps and 
congratulations upon what he had done, foremost among them 
being the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. That 
was, indeed, a most amazing spectacle. This is the first time 
in my experience as a Senator that I have known of any Sen- 
ntor making a partisan speech on international questions, and 
especially at a time when the relations between Governments 
and peoples are acute and when the administration in charge 
of our diplomatic and executive affairs is making every effort 
to bring about more peaceable and better conditions. 

The Senator says the President was animated by animosity 
in his opposition to the Huerta régime; that animosity was the 
underlying basis of his policy. Why should the President have 
entertained a feeling of personal animosity or hatred or hostil- 
ity against Victoriano Huerta? The question answers itself 
far enough to say that the assumption of the Senator is a bald 
ubsurdity. 

The Senator complains that the President did not refer to 
Mexican conditions in his last annual message, and from that 
he draws some sinister conclusion. It was only a short time 
before that the President had delivered a special communica- 
tion of considerable length before the two Houses of Congress 
assembled, in which he reviewed the whole situation as to our 
relations with Mexico and as to his ideas with respect to them. 
It is to be presumed that every Member of Congress has kept 
himself reasonably familiar with the events occurring in Mexico 
during the last few weeks, and therefore the President very 
properly concluded that as he could not discuss every question 
of public moment in a single message he might for the time 
being pass by the one which he had so exhaustedly discussed 
so’ short a time before. Still, if the Senator felt aggrieved by 
this course of the President and felt called upon to supplement 
the message by a discussion of his own, no doubt he is within 
his right. I shall not complain of that; but it is the character 
of the discussion indulged in by the Senator that amazes me, 
and it is of that that I make complaint. Evidently the Sen- 
utor from Massachusetts has had an overdose of partisan ani- 
mosity toward this administration, long stored away and pent 
up in the bowels of his wrath, and it may be that he felt 
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obliged to do something with it; and now that he has relieved 

himself of the overcharge, I hope he will be able to sleep more 

soundly and to enjoy more refreshing dreams hereafter than 

I imagine have visited him as he tossed upon his downy pillow 

last night and for many nights before. 

The Senator says that he would, if necessary, take armed 
forces into Mexico, compel peace and restore order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the Senator saying any- 
thing about me he likes, but he must not misquote me. I 
3 explicitly that I was against putting armed forces into 

exico. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, of course I have no wish to 
misquote the Senator, but 1 was listening with wide open and 
astonished ears to what he was saying, and I understood him 
to say that it was better at least to resort to armed inter- 
vention 

Mr. LODGE. I never said anything of the kind. 

Mr, STONE. Or words to that effect, 

Mr. LODGE. I never said anything of the kind. 

Mr. STONE. Then I now understand the Senator to be 
opposed to the use of force. 

Mr. LODGE. So I stated in my speech. I said there were 
only two policies; that one was to refrain absolutely from in- 
tervening and that the other was to intervene effectively— 
which the United States had no desire to do and I did not 
desire to do—and that neither course was followed by this 
administration. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I know the Senator said that neither 
course had been followed by this administration; but I under- 
stood the Senator also to insist—it may be I am wrong about 
that—that it was the duty of this Government to protect the 
125 liberty, and property of American citizens in Mexico, 
and 

Mr. LODGE. I certainly said I thought that was its duty, 
and I thought that we ought to have exhausted every resource 
of international law, every resource given us by our treaties, 
to bring about that protection. 

Mr. STONE. And if it failed to bring about the desired pro- 
tection, what then? 

Mr. LODGE. I said unfortunately there was nothing to do 
then but to avoid as far as possible going into war. 

Mr. STONE. But following what the Senator advises would 
lead us inevitably to the employment of armed forces. He 
says that there are but two policies that can be followed—one 
to keep your hands off and do nothing and the other to take 
your Army across the border. For the last four or five years, 
under both President Taft and President Wilson, we have been 
following the policy of keeping our hands off, but it has not 
resulted in the saving of American lives or the protection of 
American citizens from imprisonment or the despoilation of 
their property. ‘Therefore, according to the logic of the Senator, 
that policy has proved to be a failure. If that be true, then the 
Senator has led us up to stand before a wall blindly. Would 
the Senator have us, and did he to-day advise us, that we con- 
tinue to stand against that wall, impotent and helpless, or did 
he mean to say that we should go over the wall? We can not 
scale the wall without carrying men with guns in their hands. 
If the Senator did not mean that, then his speech is without 
meaning and must be treated merely as a partisan outburst of 
idle criticism and denunciation. 

Mr. President, I recall another occasion not wholly dissimilar. 
to the one presented here to-day. During the Sixty-second 
Congress, while the Republicans were in control of the Presi- 
dency and the Senate, the same turbulent unrest, disorder, 
crime, and anarchy prevailed in Mexico as prevails to-day and 
has prevailed since Mr. Wilson became President. The Mexican 
situation came down as an inheritance from President Taft to 
President Wilson. At that time there was shooting across the 
border by Mexicans into Douglas, Ariz.; El Paso, Tex., and 
other points. American men, women, and children were killed 
or seriously injured by Mexican bullets. I then thought it was 
bad that such a condition should be permitted without any 
action upon our part to prevent it. I introduced a resolution 
in the Senate relating to the subject which I desire to repeat, 
ns follows: 

Whereas In conflicts between the military forces of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and reyolutionists near the border line between the United 
States and Mexico several American citizens on the American side 
of the boundary line have been slain as the result of Mexicans firing 
across the line and other American citizens while peaceably pursu- 


ing their avocations or while in thelr homes have been wounded; 
an 


* 


1915. 


Whereas a great and important public work on the Colorado River in 
Lower California is being constructed by Americans, for which work 
Congress has made a large appropriation, and which work is being 
constructed on the Mexican side by American engineers and contrac- 
tors under an agreement made with the Mexican Government, and is 
being obstructed and endangered by repeated interferences of lawless 
bands of Mexican revolutionists who have at different times appro- 
priated property of the contractors engaged in the work, and have 
so seriously delayed the work as to greatly endanger it by threaten- 
ing the lives of workmen and thus disorganizing the working force: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be, and hereby is, 

directed to make speedy inquiry into the facts recited in the preamble 

hereto and into such other facts as said committee may deem neces- 
sary to a erg rere explanation and exposition of the actual conditions 
prevu in Mexico; and said committee is directed to make report 
of its findings, with such recommendations as the committee may deem 
advisable respecting the duty of the United States in the premises, and 
which report may be made to the Senate in open or executive session 
as the said committee may deem most expedient in the public interests. 


That resolution was intended to have the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, through its own processes, ascertain the facts 
and bring them before the Senate for such consideration as this 
body might see proper to give them. The resolution was mild in 
terms and conservative in its requirements, but it was strongly 
opposed on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator from Missouri state on 
what date the resolution was introduced? 

Mr. STONE. It was introduced on April 17, 1911. In the 
course of the debate on the resolution the Senator from Massa- 

chusetts delivered a highly conservative and patriotic address, 

as did the distinguished senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root], who was the first this morning to congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts on his volcanic, if not magnificent, out- 
burst. I will read those speeches in the order in which they 
were delivered. I shall read from page 442, volume 47, part 1, 
o the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion: 


Mr. Roor. Mr. President, before the subject is passed over and the 
resolution laid upon the table, I wish to express my entire dissent from 
the assumption which seemed to me to be carried by the expression of 
opinion on the part of the Senator from Missouri. Granting that in- 
rye have been done to American citizens which ought to be redressed, 

hat wounds have been inflicted, that lives have been taken, that prop- 

erty has been destroyed, it does not follow, sir, that we should begin the 
process of securing redress for those injuries by a threat of force on the 
part of a great and powerful nation against a smaller and weaker 
nation. That, sir, is to reverse the policy of the United States and to 
take a step backward in the pathway of civilization. 

There is no reason whatever, sir, to assume, if injuries haye been 
done of the kind described, that the Government of Mexico is unwilling 
to make due redress upon having those injuries and claims for redress 
presented to her in the ordinary course of peaceful negotiation ; and the 
8 of such a resolution as has been described, equivalent to a 

eclaration of war, would be to preface the ordinary demand—the 


civilized power to make upon a 
friendly nation—with a threat that if the demand is not complied with 
force will be used. 

Sympathy with the people of Mexico in their distress, a just sense of 
the duties that we owe to that friendly ple, and the duties that we 
owe to the peace of the world must forbid our assenting to or ylelding 
to any such course. 


Then came the Senator from Massachusetts, supporting the 
Senator from New York as usual. I say “as usual,” for it 
generally happens that these two able and distinguished Sena- 
tors play as Jonathan and David in every political game. 


Mr. Lopen. Mr. President, I do not rise with any purpose of discuss- 
ing the question which has been before the Senate, for I deprecate all 
such discussion, and I regret that there should have been any discus- 
sion about it. I think it most desirable that the condition of affairs in 

exico and our relations with those affairs should not be discussed in 
Congrese at present. It seems to me to be in the interest of ce and 
of harmonizing the difficulties that now exist in Mexico at there 
should not be discussion in either branch of Congress about it. 


What a wonderful change has come over the spirit of the 
dream of the Senator from Massachusetts. He not only now 
discusses Mexican affairs, but he does it in an extremely yio- 
lent partisan spirit and manner. He continued: z 


I desire to call attention to one important point that has been some- 
what overlooked. When the President remits to Congress a question of 
difference with another country, the last step but one has en taken 
before a declaration of war. The Congress can carry on no negotia- 
tions; it can do nothing of a diplomatic character. ongress has but 
one power in dealing with another nation, and that is the war power. 
And when a President remits to Congress a question of that character 
and Congress gives him the power to intervene, it is a practical asser- 
tion of the war power. 

That is the exact course which was pursued in relation to Cuba when 
the war with Spain began. President McKinley remitted the question 
to Congress, saying substantially that diplomatic methods had failed 
and we conferred upon him the right to intervene, and that amounted 
to war. 

Mr. President, we have nothing but the kindest of feelings toward 
the Republic of Mexico. We all, I think, universaliy regret the dis- 
turbances that now exist there. We have no outstanding grievances 
against Mexico. We have no questions between the two countries. The 
unfortunate incidents at Douglas and on the border are the results 
of the disturbed conditions in our neighbor to the south, and it seems 
to me that in every possible way we should use our best efforts to help 
Mexico to settle those differences; that we should show the greatest 
consideration, and that we should avold in every possible way anything 
that looks like a threat or a resort to force. 


demand which it is the duty of Abert 
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I sincerely hope that the question will not be discussed in Congress, 
because when the time comes that it must be discussed in Congress we 
shall have reached a very serious point, indeed, and therefore I trust 
that the matter may end here, for the present, at least. 

What has so changed the attitude of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. Perhaps the same events that have changed the 
attitude of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not changed my attitude. 
I thought at that time, as I do now, that if I controlled the 
situation I would employ the forces of the United States to 
whatever extent might be necessary to prevent firing across the 
international boundary to the great danger of our people; that 
I would not permit our people to be slaughtered in that way 
in their own homes in their own country. I have not changed 
my position as to that, but I wish to say that some time after 
the resolution I have read had been debated and laid on the 
table I went at his request to see the President, Mr. Taft; for 
whom I have always entertained and now entertain not only a 
great respect but a genuine affection. The whole subject was 
discussed between us with the utmost freedom on his part as well 
as on mine. Mr. President, when I learned that utterances 
unfavorable to the course of the administration made in Con- 
gress were telegraphed to the City of Mexico or to the leaders 
of revolutionary forces and that they tended to embarrass the 
administration in the effort it was making to bring about better 
and more peaceable conditions, not only along the border but 
throughout Mexico, I determined then to refrain, as far as possi- 
ble, from saying anything or doing anything that could be con- 
strued as being antagonistic to the policy of the President. I. 
believed in his sincerity and patriotism, and I had no doubt as 
to his earnest desire to promote international peace, which every 
right-thinking man desires, and hence thereafter I uttered no 
word nor took any step that was not designed to support the 
laudable desire and purpose of the Chief Executive. I felt that 
I ought to take that course as one upon whose shoulders rested 
in some part the great responsibility cast upon the membership 
of this body. But now the administratiion has changed, and I 
am sorry to see that the Senator from Massachusetts, with the 
apparent hope of securing some partisan advantage, would stir 
up bad blood among our people; aye, that he would even arouse 
religious as well as political hostility toward the President and 
his policies with respect to this international situation, ap- 
parently forgetting that they are the same policies followed by 
President Taft and then so earnestly supported by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. There can be but one. purpose in all this, 
and that purpose is far from commendable. I hope now that the 
Senator has relieved himself from his surcharge of partisan 
bile, and after he has had time to reflect he will regret his 
utterances of to-day. I can not expect him to come here before 
us in sackcloth and ashes and make public profession of his 
repentance, but I have such a good opinion of the Senator's in- 
telligence and of his regard for the proprieties that I feel confi- 
dent he will not very long be proud of his performance, although 
he may be a little elated for the time being by the warm con- 
gratulations he received at the hands of his fellow partisans. 
Mr. President, for the present that is all I care to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri has 
informed us that it was not his purpose to discuss the Mexican 
question at length to-day, but that he would do so in a few 
days and present the matter fully to the Senate and to the 
country from his viewpoint. I had expected to discuss the mat- 
ter this afternoon, but I think I shall follow the course out- 
lined by the Senator from Missouri and defer my remarks 
until I shall have before me all the facts, and especially the 
views of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I shall not, therefore, at this time discuss the subject as I had 
intended to do, although I am very much of the opinion that the 
time has come when it is not only proper but a duty upon our 
part to discuss it. 

Before dismissing the subject to another day, however, I 
desire to call attention to an error into which the Senator from 
Missouri has, in my judgment, fallen in regard to the views 
entertained by the Senator from Massachusetts on one particu- 
lar subject, namely, intervention, and the views which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri entertains, for, as I understand, he has 
not changed his opinion upon that same subject. It seems to 
me that the Senator from Missouri in discussing the question 
mistook his views for the views of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts upon that subject. I find that in discussing the reso- 
lution which he introduced in the Senate on April 17, 1911, he 
gaye expression to this view: 


Nevertheless, we can not close our eyes to the unfortunate condi- 
tions now existing in Mexico; and, moreover, we not only can not close 
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our eyes, but we can not remain passive and inactive and permit dis- 
order to run riot to the peril the lives, . and nE gy of 
American citizens lawfully resident in that Republic. ere is un- 
questionably a solemn ny porta upon us in this regard which we 
can not ignore, however delicate may be or however great the re- 
sponsibility it may impose. 


Further on, on the same occasion, he said: 


A few weeks ago the governor of the State of Jalisco made a most 
inflammatory public speech at Guadalajara, accusing Americans of in- 
citing and participating in the revolution, thus accentuating the stron 
anti-American 3 already existing there, and tending to fomen 
riotous outbreaks. a consequence, Americans in Guadalajara were 
in a state of fear amounting almost to panic, and naturally they 
sought the protection of their own Government. There are thousands 
of Americans scattered over the Mexican Republic, engaged in numerous 
employments and without means of self-defense. Numerous instances 
have been reported of the forcible confiscation and appropriation of the 
po of Americans by revolutionists or by bands of men supposed 

of the revolutionary party 


And so forth. 

Having stated the facts upon which he had formed his con- 
clusion, he proceeded to advise the Senate as to what, in his 
opinion, should be the course of action upon the part of the 
Government, not only with reference to and because of the un- 
fortunate disturbance at Douglas and at other points along the 
border, but by reason of the treatment which had been recelved 
at the hands of the Mexicans upon the part of our people resid- 
ing in Mexico, and he said: 


Nevertheless, I am going to say, whether I do right or wrong in say- 
ing it, that the Congress should at once and without delay authorize the 
President to employ whatever force may be necessary to prevent a 
repetition of the bloody outrage committed at Douglas, Ariz., and a 
repetition of which is threatened at El Paso, Tex. The President should 

«be authorized by formal action, and the Congress should wy ee its 
* In positive terms that it is his duty to use whatever force the 
circumstances may require to protect our E on their own territory 
and in their own homes from danger. is authority in this behalf 
should be extended far enough and have sufficient latitude to fully 
warrant him in using our military forces in whatever way he may deem 
expedient and necessary to accomplish the desired end, even though it 
should lead to an intrusion upon Mexican territory. Moreover, { 
act done under this authority by the President for the proper protection 
of our own people on our own soil should lead to hostile demonstrations 
agalnst American citizens resident in the interior of Mexico, the Presi- 
dent should be authorized, not now perha but later on, to use the 
military forces of the United States, {f that is found to be necessary, to 
333 the lives and liberty of peaceable American citizens, wherever 
jomiciled in any quarter of Mexico, 


_ Mr. President, I have no doubt, just as the Senator from Mis- 
souri now states, that he uttered at that time his views as a 
citizen and gave voice to his patriotism; that in all probability 
he yet entertains that view as a citizen. 

, I desire, next, to call attention to the views of the Senator 
expressed after, I assume, he had the interview with President 
Taft to which he has referred. This is on May 9, 1911, The 
speech from which I have quoted was delivered by him on 
April 20, 1911. In discussing affairs in Mexico he said, on May 
9, 1911: 


I say all we can do is to wait for news, for, genf to-day by yester- 
day and the future by the past, our Government does not intend to 
lift a hand for the protection of its own people in their own homes. 
It is the misfortune of these Koon people that they live in Texas on the 
American shore of the Rio Grande. It paz be that, in addition to 
Mauser bullets, this fair city of the Lone Star State may be swept 
by shrapnel and canister, by Gatling guns, and cannon balls. For 
mercy's sake, I hope not, but as our Government does not intend to 
lift a hand for the protection of our people, the Mexican soldiery can 
work their bloody havoc apparently without fear of responsibility to us. 
Mr. President, this is a repetition of the frightful tragedy enacted 
at Douglas, Ariz., a few weeks apo that time I raised my voice 
in denunciation of that crime and in ement protest against permit- 
ting its repetition. I was surprised and mortified that in that de- 
nunciation and protest I not only stood alone, but I brougbt down upon 
my head a shower of criticism and reproach from distinguished 
Senators on this floor. I proposed a resolution at that time authortz- 
ing the President to use force, if necessary, to prevent injury to our 
people as the result of battles on the border. y proposition was that 
the President should notify the responsible authorities of both the 
federal and insu onary forces that outrages like that at Douglas 
would not be permitted, and that if the same thing should be again 
attempted and persisted in, the President should instantly employ such 
METE AOR us might be necessary to stop it. I did not propose to 
invade Mexico with the object of remaining and 9 the territory 
of that country, but to carry across the line only so much of our Army 
as might be required to accomplish the immediate end in view, and after 
d been accomplished to withdraw our forces from the Mexican 
I insisted then, as I insist now, that we have the right to do 
that much in the interest of humanity, for our own protection, and for 
the preservation of penis order on the border line, where disorder 
concerns the lives and property of our people, as well as the lives and 
property of Mexicans, 
ye were told that to send a military force across the border for 
any purpose or on any provocation is war, and that a step of that 
Kind would precipitate a conflict between the two countries. I was 
called to sharp account for what I said and for the resolution I offered, 
and I was gravely advised by the senior Senator from New York [ar 
3 that any such act on our part as that I suggested would a 
step backward in the march of civilization. Other Senators indulged 
in observations of the same general nature. I asked what should be 
done and what we could do for the safety of our own people, and was 
told there was nothing we could do, In other words, it seemed that 


At 
veh 


these distinguished Senators looked upon the United States as helple: 
bound hand and foot by some refined and altruistic considerations tha 
are beyond the comprehension of ordinary men. 
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My speech of protest and appeal Is buried in the Conarrssionan 
RECORD, and my resolution directing the Committee on Forci Rela- 
tions to investigate the facts and report what action should Se taken 
by Congress is buried in the archives of the committee room. The 
newspapers report the President as saying that he will take no affirma- 
tive action until he is authorized to do so by the Congress, and Senators 
say that yore can not, without violating some red-tape precedent, 
take any action until the President first calls upon the Congress for 
its advice and direction, And so, between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of this disgraceful governmental inaction, peaceable American 
citizens residing on the border are being ground to ashes, 

Mr. President, in the address I made to the Senate some weeks ago 
I took occasion most heartily to approve the action of the President 
in mobilizing a military force along the Mexican border. I then gave 
what I considered, and still consider, ample and sufficient reasons to 
justify what the President did. But I supposed, when the President 
went to the trouble and expense of calling these troops from their 
barracks throughout the country and hurriedly transported them to the 
border, that he meant to make that force effective for the protection of 
American citizens, if unhappily an occasion arose for using them in that 
behalf. I did not dream that the Government of the United States was 
merely engaged upon a game of bluff. 

* . * 


I wish again, although I may still stand alone, to record my earnest 
and solemn protest against this inaction of our Government—a degree 
of inaction so pronounced that it smacks too much of something I do 
not like to name. Speaking for myself, I am more sensitive about the 
lives of American men, women, and children peaceably pursuing the 
even tenor of their way on thelr own soil and about thelr own homes, 
than I am about the pride and sensibilities of other men who have on 
their hands the innocent blood of our people. I am more concerned 
about the American flag being in fact an emblem of protection to 
American citizens than I am about offending those who themselves 
display but little respect for our rights and our sovereignty. I would 
at all hazards defend and oes our people 1 such monstrous 
outrages as those at Douglas and El Paso, let the consequences be 
what they might, and hence I appeal to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to at once consider the resolution I offered and make some 
recommendation as to the duty of this Government, 


On the 2d of August, 1912, nearly a year afterwards, the 
Senator from Missouri said: 


We seem to be very much concerned all of a sudden about a danger 
that is not, in fact, a danger; something up in the alr; some remote 
possibility. At the same time Senators have not been so careful of the 
rights of American citizens themselves in South America or in Mexico, 

ere we have before us an bree 7 I have to-day received a tele- 
graphic request or invitation, as other Senators have, to visit the city 
of El Paso to see and interview 2,500 or 3,000 American citizens who 
have been driven from Mexico in destitution. They have been com- 
gone to abandon thelr homes and possessions, and we are now about 
o pass a joint resolution to take money out of the Public 8 
and that joint resolution I shall vote for—to send these wretched 
people to some place. I do not know whether they have homes to go 
to, but to send them to some place of refuge at the public expense. 

I can not forbear at this juncture from drawing a contrast between 
that anxiety in a particular case upon the part of Senators to protect 
American people against a danger that is at least exceedingly remote 
In its possibilities while we remain silent when our own people, under 
our treaties domiciled in Mexico, are being ruthlessly mistreated, in 
many instances losing their lives, and are being driven from their 
homes in that country. We remain silent, except to authorize the use 
of the public money to transport them to the interior of the country, 


Mr, President, I read this, not for the purpose of seeking to 
involve the Senator from Missouri in a contradiction; that is 
the least of my concern. As I said before, I have no doubt that 
he was expressing then the views of a citizen. It may be he 
is now in a large measure expressing the views of a partisan, 
But my principal object in reading these paragraphs is that 
the Senator from Missouri may not with consistency, when 
we come in a few days to the discussion of this matter in all 
its fullness, seek to charge the Senator from Massachusetts 
or other Senators who desire to speak upon this question with 
simply desiring to raise a partisan question. It has passed 
beyond that. It can not be said to be a partisan question, and 
a fair discussion ought not to be charged to partisanship. It 
has reached the time when it involves the protection to the 
lives of hundreds of our people. It involves the question 
whether we shall remain inactive while these conditions which 
the Senator from Missouri has heretofore portrayed are con- 
tinued, not merely from month to month but from year to 
year. - 

To show that the precise conditions which the Senator de- 
scribed three years ago continue, I call his attention to a 
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statement made only a few days ago by one who will not be 
charged at least with partisanship, although no doubt he will | 


be charged with having some radical views. This is a state- 
ment from Gov. Colquitt. Speaking about the entrance to 
Vera Cruz, it says: 

It set all Mexico aflame against the Americans, not only in Mexico 
but in Texas, where along the north bank of the Rio Grande there are 


10 Mexicans for 1 American. It brought on a reign of terror all 
along the Texas border, so that when the Federal Government refused 


to afford 9 for our people in their own State I was forced tọ 


send 1,2 Texas troops down there to give it. 
Mexican bandit 


gangs were crossing the border into Texas, rai 
and terrorizing our scattered people. 


Women and children were hud- | 


died together in brick houses, menaced with murder and worse. My | 


desk was flooded with telegrams from chambers of commerce, banke 
stock men, and other hr! erga citizens praying for protection al 
along our 1,200-mile frontier, 5 
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STATE TROOPS TO BORDER. 


The Federal Government had onl 
cover more than two-thirds of that 
Texas State 


Mr. President, with inserting that in the Recorp, I shall not 
go further with the discussion. I insert all these quotations to 
silence the charge made by the Senator that it is appealing to 
partisan prejudice in the discussion of a matter of this kind, 
for I shall not discuss it in that light. I shall discuss it in the 
light of the obligation of this Government to protect American 
citizenship wherever that citizenship is found, whether in 
Mexico or in any other foreign country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, any question of personal incon- 
sistency or consistency of the Senator from Missouri or of 
myself is not of any great consequence so far as the merits of 
the question are concerned. The Senator has read what I said 
and what he said. The Senator from Idaho has added to the 
reading what the Senator from Missouri said four years ago. 
Many things have happened in four years, and the situation in 
Mexico is very much altered. At that time, just at the open- 
ing of hostilities, I thought it unwise to do anything which 
would inflame feeling down there and in any way impair our 
influence in bringing about a conclusion of hostilities, I think 
I was right in taking that view at the time, and I have not 
changed my view. I am still anxious to avoid armed interven- 
tion in Mexico. The Senator has not changed his view. 

Mr. President, as to not wishing the matter debated at that 
time, as I say, that was four years ago. For two years, since 
this administration has been in power, I have refrained from 
discussing it. This side has refrained, with the single excep- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatx], who, owing 
to the position of his State, had the question very sharply 
brought home to him. Nothing was done here to thwart or to 
hamper the President. The President’s policy, which consisted 
in the removal of Gen. Huerta, so far as it is possible to learn, 
has come to an end. If he has any further policy, he did not 
take us into his confidence in his annual message. As he is 
silent I think a subject of that sort may be properly discussed, 
not for the sake of partisan advantage or disadvantage, but 
because it is a subject of great moment to the United States; 
and if anything can be done it ought to be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
gave notice on yesterday that he intended to ask the Senate 
to-day to proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. FLETCHER. J ask that the unfinished business, Senate 
bill 6856, may be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is it the purpose of the 
Senator to ask the Senate to proceed to the further considera- 
tion of that bill to-day? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to proceed with it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, there are absent 
Senators who have requested me to make the point of no 
quorum, so that they may be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secre- 
tary call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gronna Norris Smoot 
Borah Hardwick O'Gorman Stephenson 
Brandegee Hollis Overman Sterling 
Bristow Hughes age Stone 
Burton James Perkins Sutherland 
Camden Jones Pittman Swanson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Ransdell Thomas 
Clapp Kern Reed Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Robinson Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Saulsbury Tillman 
Culberson Lodge Shafroth Vardaman 
Cummins McCumber SU! ppard Weeks 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. ith, Ga. White 
Gallinger Myers ith, Md. Williams 


Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Surr fl. and further to announce that 
he is paired with the senior Senator ftom Connecticut [Mr. 
BRaANDEGEE]. — 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent on account of 
indisposition. 


Mr. SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Martry] is detained 
from the Senate on account of sickness in his family. He has 
a pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce the unavoid- 


He is paired 
I will 


able absence of my colleague [Mr. WARREN]. 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to state 


that the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is 


unavoidably absent. He is paired with the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that Senate bill 6856 may be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
moves that the Senate proceed to consider Senate bill 6856, the 
so-called shipping bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 6856) 
to authorize the United States, acting through a shipping board, 
to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to be organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States, or of a State thereof, 
or of the District of Columbia, to purchase, construct, equip, 
maintain, and operate merchant vessels in the foreign trade of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the order heretofore 
taken the committee amendments will be first considered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that the report may be 
read. I do not know whether the bill has been read or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I ask for the reading of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator, however, that it was not read to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it that that is immaterial, Mr. 
President. Perhaps it would be better at this point to suggest 
that the committee has agreed upon certain amendments to the 
bill, not changing it in any vital respect but making plainer 
and more clear certain of its provisions. 

I move, on behalf of the Committee on Commerce, as a sub- 
stitute for the bill, to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and to insert what I send to the desk. 

Mr. LODGE. I asked for the reading of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
report. It is in order and is a proper request. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a rule that when 
the reading of a paper is called for and objection is made, the 
matter is submitted to the Senate. If the Senator from Florida 
does not desire to have the report read at this time, an objec- 
tion will necessitate submitting the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Does that apply to reading a committee report 
accompanying a bill under consideration? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is a 
doubtful matter. i 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies only to a request 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not been able 
to find an instance where objection was made when a Senator 
asked for the reading of a report. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been our practice, I think, to read, when 
called for, reports accompanying bills. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Chair will permit me 
to be heard for one minute—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to 
hear the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It will save all this trouble and all this 
confusion. I am not attempting to discuss the bill. What I 
rose to say was that the Senate Committee on Commerce have 
agreed upon a number of rather small amendments to the bill, 
as far as their vital effects are concerned, but which tend to 
clarify the bill, and they have added one or two items which 
are of consequence. Those amendments are so numerous that 
it would be confusing to offer them, perhaps, as we went on in 
the discussion of the bill; and I now offer all those amendments 
in the form of a substitute for the bill, and have the substitute 
printed. I offer it now, from the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be done by unani- 
mous consent. The regular order, however, is the reading of 
the report. Does the Senator ask unanimous consent to take 
that action? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to take that 


action. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LODGE. The Senator asks to have the amendments 
printed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The request is to offer now an amendment 
to the bill from the committee, in the form of a substitute, 
which will have the effect of striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting what can be read now and printed. If 
that Is done I shall not insist upon proceeding further with the 
bill to-night, if that is agreeable to the Senator. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the request of the Senator will be granted, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it. is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair called for objec- 
tions, and did not hear any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
objects. The question is, then, Shall the report be read? The 
Chair is doubtful as to whether it is not the right of an 
individual Senator to have the report read, and the Chair is 
going to rule that a report must be read on the request of any 
Senator. It seems that that will be the way to present the 
matter definitely and fairly to the Senate. Let the Secretary 
read the report. 8 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. BURTON and Mr. STONE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. STONE. I interrupt simply to ask the Senator from 
Florida to lay the bill aside for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio was 
recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me we are causing unnecessary 
confusion and delay here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
confusion, 

Mr. BURTON. The reading of the report at this time will 
hardly be apposite. A bill modified in vital particulars is to 
be considered 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That results from the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BURTON. And the reading of the report would more 
naturally follow the presentation and printing of the substitute 
bill, as I understand the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. BURTON. I understand it is not intended to proceed 
with the discussion of the bill to-night. I trust the request for 
the reading of the report will be withdrawn, and that the objec- 
tion will be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is withdrawn, the regular order 
is the reading of the report. 

Mr. LODGE. I will withdraw my request for the reading of 
the report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, Mr, President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I renew the motion to amend the bill by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting the matter I send 
to the desk. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the Senator to ask that those 
amendments be printed, but he is now taking substantive action. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to haye them printed, of course. 

Mr. LODGE. To that I have no objection at all. I do not 
want to have them adopted until I have seen them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have the right to offer them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Florida yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I prefer not to yield just at present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
declines to yield `. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to ask a question of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator yields for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find on my desk here a committee print, 
Order of Business No. 737, Senate bill 6856. Is that the print 
the Senator desires to have printed again? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to have it printed, so as to have 
2 clean print showing precisely what the substitute will mean. 
This indicates what it is, but there are some lines stricken out 
and others inserted. The original bill is set out, with the 
proposed amendments in connection with it, and in order to 


The 


There is not the slightest 


the Senator from 
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make it one proposition I offer this from the Committee on 
Commerce as a substitute for the bill, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert. I offer it, including the amend- 
ments attached to the bill, as one substitute for the bill under 


consideration. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? The Senator does not intend to substitute it now, but 
only to have it printed? ` 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I am offering it now in order to have 
it printed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will come to 
order. The Senator from Florida may introduce his substitute 
as an amendment to the bill as a matter of right, without any- 
body’s consent except his own. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I supposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will send it to 
the desk, and the Secretary will read it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert what appears there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the Senator from Florida 
now offers this as a substitute? 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. He offers it as a substitute 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be printed, I understand; but the Sena- 
tor does not offer it to be acted upon at this time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why we should take the time of 
the Senate in reading it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a question for the 
Senate to determine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. T do not insist on having it read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading. J } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading is the regular 
order when an amendment is offered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading and that it merely be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks that the amendment be printed without reading. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from Mississippi? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment moved by Mr. FLETCHER on behalf of the 
Committee on Commerce is to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill and to insert the following: 


That the United States, acting through the shipping board herein- 
after created, may subscribe tu the e stock of any 9 now 
or hereafter organized under the laws of the United States or of any 
State thereof or of the District of Columbia to meet the requirements 
of the foreign commerce of the United States, or to charter vessels for 
such n and to make charters or leases of any vessel or vessels 
owned by such corporation to any other corporation, firm, or individual 
to be used for such nk po Provided, That the terms and conditions 
of such charter parties shall first be approved by the shipping board, 
the initial capital stock of which corporation shall not be over $10,- 
000,000, of the par value of $100 per share. 

Sec. 2. That the United States shall subscribe to 51 per cent of 
the initial capital stock of such corporation at par and the remainder 
thereof shall be offered for public subscription at not less than par; 
and the United States may then further subscribe at par for any amount 
of such stock not taken by public subscripticn, but such corporation 
may begin business as soon as 51 per cent of said stock has been sub- 
scribed and paid for by the Unit States. The shipping board, with 
the approval of the President, may consent to or may cause an increase 
of the capital stock from time to time as the interests of the corpora- 
tion may require, but the United States shall subscribe for 51 per cent 
of each and every such increase. 

Sec. 3. That the United States, through the shipping board and with 
the approval of the President, is authorized to purchase or construct 
vessels suitable, in the judgment of the shipping board, for the purposes 
of such corporation, with a view to transferring them to such corpora- 
tion, and for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the re- 
quest of the shipping board and the approval of the President, may 
issue and sell or use for such purchases or construction any of the 
bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury of the United 
States under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, 
and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the 
construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to ex 
830.000.000 for the purpose of 1 or constructing such vessels: 
Provided, That the bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions 
of this section may be made payable at such time after issue as the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may deem advisable, and 
20 instead of 50 years after date of issue, as in said act of Aygust 5, 
1909, not exceeding 50 years: Provided further, That payments for such 
purchases or construction from proceeds of sales of bonds, or apita 
of bonds in payment thereof, shall be made only as ordered and direct 
by the shipping board. 

Sec, 4. at the shipping board is authorized to transfer the vessels 
purchased or constructed as herein provided to any such corporation in 
which the United States has become a stockholder as hereinbefore pro- 
yided, and such corporation shall issue to the United States in payment 
thereof its gold bonds bearing interest at not less than 4 per cent per 
annum, and upon such further terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the shipping board, such bonds to constitute a first and 


transferred and upon all the 


That the amount of bonds re- 
5 1 not be 


the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping board 
and conveyed to such corporation as herein provided shall entitled 
to istry under the laws of the United States, and shall be deemed 
vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and privileges 
appertaining to such vessels, except such vessels shall engage only in 
trade with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. Such vessels shall be sub- 
Ject to the navigation laws of the United States except as herein provided. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, 
and the Secretary of Commerce are hereby constituted a board to be 
krown as the shipping board, with full power, subject to the approval 
of the President, to vote the stock of the United States in said corpora- 
tion, either as a body or by one or more of its members duly authorized 
by a majority, and fo do all things necessary, whether specifically enu- 
merated or not, to carry out the purposes of this act and protect the 
interests of the United States. 

SEC. 7. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping board 
— at any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the United 

tates. 

Sec. S. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries now belonging to the 
Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for commer- 
cial use and which are not required for use in the Navy in time of 
peace, and vessels belonging to the War Department suitable for com- 
mercial uses and not required for military transports in time of peace, 
and to direct or cause to be chartered, leased, or transferred vessels 
now owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co. to any corpora- 
tion now or hereafter organized as in this act provided under such 
terms and conditions as the shipping board, with the approval of the 
President of the United States, shall prescribe. The 
chased or constructed by the United States through the shi 
with the approval of the President of the Uni States, 
type, as far as the commercial requirements of the foreign trade of the 
United States may permit, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries in the 
Naval Establishment of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That the President of the United States, upon giving to any 
such corporation in which the United States shall be a stockholder, 
through its president, vice president, sec ry, or manager, notice in 
writing for such reasonable length of time as in his judgment the cir- 
cumstances require and will permit of his intentlon so to do, may take 
possession, absolutely or temporarily, for use as naval auxiliaries, of 
any vessel or vessels owned or | y or otherwise in the possession 
of said corporation, and said corporation shall be entitled to a reason- 
able price or rental therefor, to be fixed by the ref board with the 
approval of the President: Provided, That if in the judgment of the 
President an emergency: exists komunak such action he may take pos- 
session of nny such vessel or vessels without notice. 

Sec 10. That the shipping board shall make to Congress, at the 
beginning of each regular on, a report of expenditures and receipts 
under this act and of the operations of any corporation in which the 
United States may have become a stockholder hereunder, 

Sec. 11. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
-act there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otberwise 8 the sum of $10,000,000 ; 
but the corporation in which the United States shall become a stock- 
holder as herein provided shall pay all necessary expenses of the ship- 
ping board in this behalf. 

Sec. 12. That the President is . and empowered to 
designate from time to time such rts of the United States as he 
may for the purposes of this section deem advisable at which the 
several collectors of the ports so designated shall for such periods of 
time as the President may paaie inspect all ds, wares, and mer- 
chandise of whatever description offe: for shipment from any such 

ort to any foreign port * any vessel directly or indirectly owned 
fa whole or in part by the United States or in which the United States 
may have a proprietary interest when . solely as a merchant 
vessel, or upon any vessel whatsoever when duly registered under the 
laws of the United States. It shall be, and is hereby made, the duty 
of the collector of the port at each of the pora so designated, and 
authority is hereby granted to such collector for that pripone, to make 
such ins on and examination before the same shall be loaded and 
stored aboard ship of all goods, wares, and merchandise of whatever 
description offe for shipment from such port to any foreign rt 
upon any vessel defined by this section as may be necessary to 2 
him as to the exact character and description of the goods, wares. 
and merchandise so offered for shipment. It shall -be unlawful for 
any person. whether as principal or agent, to load and store aboard 
ship. or attempt to ioad and store aboard ship. any goods, wares, or 
merchandise subject to Inspection under this section before the same 
have been duly inspected and examined as berein required; and it shall 
be unlawful for the master or other chief officer of any vessel defined in 
this section to receive and store aboard ship any iS, wares, or mer- 
chandise subject to inspection under this section Before the same have 
been duly inspected and examined as herein required. Any person who 
shall knowingly violate the provisions of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction before any court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than $5,000, 
and shall be committed to prison until such fine and the costs of the 
prosecution shall be paid; and clearance shall not be granted to any 
vessel whose owners or chief officers shall knowingly violate the pro- 
visions of this section: Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce may 
upon hearing and for satisfactory reasons permit and direct the clear- 
ance of any such vessel, stating his reasons therefor in a written 
opinion to be filed as a public document in the Department of Commerce, 


It shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the collector of the port 
from which any such vessel clears to ins the manifest or cargo in- 
voice of each vessel subject to the provisions of this section to ascertain 
whether the manifest or cargo invoice sets forth a true exhibit of all 
poos, wares, and merchandise aboard ship at tbe time of sailing; and 
f the collector of the port shall be satisfied that the manifest or cargo 
invoice does set forth a true exhibit of all goods. wares, and merchandise 
received aboard ship at the time of sailing, be shall in every such case 
attach to the manifest or cargo invoice his official certificate under seal 
setting forth that he has ins ed and examined the goods, wares, an 
merchandise aboard such ship, and that the manifest or cargo invoice 
sets forth a true exhibit of the same. No such vessel shall be granted a 
clearance at any such port until after the certificate, herein required to 
be issued under his official seal by the collector of the port, bas been 
issued and delivered by him to the chief officer or other proper officer 
of such vessel. 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Navigation, with the ap- 
prora of the Secretary of Commerce, to make and promulgate all need- 

ul and proper rules and regulations for administering the provisions of 

this section; and for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
section the sum of $500,000 is hereby tL aah shea out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec, 13. That this act shall take effect from its passage. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. T move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 25 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 22 minntes 
p. m., Wednesday, January 6, 1915) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, January 7, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 6, 1915. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

George Fort, of Georgia, now Deputy Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, to be Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, to fill an existing vacancy. 

MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Richard H. Aishton, of Chicago, III., to be a member of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, vice Frederic A. Delano, 
resigned. 

Surveyor or CUSTOMS. 

Guy W. Steele, of Westminster, Md., to be surveyor of cus- 
toms in customs collection district No. 13, in place of Robert 
A. Ravenscroft, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

William P. Ryan, of Baltimore, Md., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 13, in place of William F. 
Stone, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 

Walter B. Warner, of Baltimore, Md., to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in customs collection district No. 13, in place of 
J. Carlyle Wilmer, resigned. 

James A. McQuade, of Baltimore, Md., to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in customs collection district No. 13, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of James H. Butler. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Samuel K. Dennis, of Maryland, to be United States attorney 
for the district of Maryland, vice John P. Hill, whose term bas 
expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 

William W. Stockham, of Maryland, to be United States 
marshal for the district of Maryland, vice George W. Padgett, 
whose term has expired. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
CHAPLAIN. 

Rey, Thomas L. Kelley, of Nebraska, to be chaplain with the 
rank of first lieutenant from December 29, 1914, vice Chaplain 
Henry L. Durrant, Seventeenth Infantry, who resigned April 
17, 1914. 

MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from January 5, 1915. 

Edward Jenner Barrett, of Wisconsin. 

George Sherman Haswell, of New York. 

John Marvin Ingersoll, of Ohio. 

Otto Juettner, of Ohio. 

Cyril Ettrick Lewis, of California. 

Arthur Thomas McCormack, of Kentucky. 

John Rogers, of New York. 
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Robert Lewis Irvine Smith, of IIIinois. 
John Gurney Stowe, of New York. 
Charles William Thompson, of Colorado. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Maj. Herbert M. Lord, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 4, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Beecher B. Ray, 
whose recess appointment expired by constitutional limitation 
March 3. 1913. i 

Maj. Robert S. Smith, Qnartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 27, 1914. vice Lieut. Col. George F. Downey, 
promoted, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. De Witt Coffman to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 12th day of December, 1914. 

Capt. William F. Fullam to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 15th day of December, 1914. . 

Commander Edward L. Beach to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 12th day of December, 1914. 

Lieut. Commander Gatewood S. Lincoln to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 12th day of December, 1914. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ralph C. Needham to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Richard T. Keiran to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1914. 

Asst. Paymaster Smith Hempstone to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the Tth day of December, 1913. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Austin, United States Army, to be an 
assistant paymaster in the Navy from the 2d day of January, 1915. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Brecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 6, 1915. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Marion C. Robertson, 

Ernest L. Gunther, and 

Henry T. Settle. 

William V. Fox to be an assistant paymaster. 

Maj. Thomas C. ‘Treadwell to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps. 

Maj. Dion Williams to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps. : 

Capt. Reynold T. Hall to be a rear admiral. 

Ensign Edmund S. R. Brandt, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade). 

The following-named warrant officers of the Navy to be 
ensigns: 

Machinist Morris J. Lenney, and 

Machinist John D. Edwards. 

Capt. John F. McGill to be a major in the Marine Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold F. Wirgman to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frederick R. Hoyt to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn January 6, 1915. 


William Goodyear, of Pullman, Wash., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Walla Walla, Wash. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, January 6, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, open Thou our understand- 
ing, that we may have a broader, clearer conception of Thine 
almightiness and know the eternal values and be lifted into the 
higher realms of thought and action in the daily duties of life, 
that we may leave behind us a trail which others may follow 
with impunity and so fulfill the law of Christ: “All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 8 

SAFETY ON RAILROAD TRAINS, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint of the bill and the report of H. R. 16875, to promote 
the safety of employees and passengers on railroads engaged in 
interstate or foreigu commerce. That bill with the report has 


been printed without all of the amendments reported by the 
committee. I therefore ask for a corrected print of the bill und 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for a correct reprint of the bill H. R. 16875. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of denatured 
alcohol and also upon the subject of franchise for women. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? G 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, I would say that of course 
these are two separate subjects. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp by inserting an address on 
Inland Waterways and Coast Defenses, delivered by one of my 
constituents, Mr. Justice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of inland waterways and coast defenses by inserting 
an address delivered by one of his constituents. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is the maker of the speech an ex-Member of Congress? 

Mr. MOORE. No. 

Mr. BARNHART. Who is the gentleman? 

Mr. MOORE. He is a gentleman who made an address be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Congress, which met in Washing- 
ton a short time ago. The address was not published. It is 
one of considerable interest to the people along the coast. ‘The 
address is not very long. 

Mr. BARNHART. How long is it? 

Mr. MOORE, I suppose it will take about a column and a 
half of the RECORD. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from 
Indiana takes his seat, will he allow me, with the permission of 
the House, to ask him a question? 

Mr. BARNHART. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I have here a letter from a 
correspondent whom I do not happen to know, but I am getting 
every day a number of requests for material upon the question 
of the preparedness of this country for war. I am sending cir- 
cular answers, and sending them also other matter, and telling 
them to get the reports of the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff, and the Secretary of the Navy. This correspondent noti- 
fies me that he is unable to get them because of exhaustion of 
supply. What step ought to be taken to replenish those sup- 
plies? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the regular procedure would 
be for the gentleman to introduce a bill and have it referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GARDNER. Would the gentleman think this the most 
practical way of doing it? I am asking for information. 

Mr. BARNHART. That would be the only way that the 
chairman of the Printing Committee could advise. That is the 
legal way, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARDNER. That means getting a bill through Con- 


Is there 


gress, 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, the department is sup- 
posed to print its own report out of its own appropriation, is 
it not? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. I would say that in numerous 
efforts to get bills through providing additional prints of 
reports of departments I haye found that the Appropriation 
Committee insists that it makes most liberal provision for 
printing for the departments. That committee gives them all 
of the appropriations for that purpose that they ask, and yet 
they keep coming to Members of Congress from time to time 
asking that we print more. They get these reports out largely 
for their own use, of course. 

Mr. GARDNER. These are mostly joint debaters who are 
writing to me for them. 

Mr. BARNHART. The departments seem to utilize all of 
these prints for their own use. I do not know for what pur- 
pose. I am not prepared to say, for I have never investigated; 
but. they ask liberal appropriations, and the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Congress allows it to them. Yet they 
keep coming to the House from time to time asking for more 
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and more, and frequently when a Member of Congress asks 
for some of these documents to supply demands that he has 
he is notified by the department that the supply is exhausted 
and that he must go to Congress to get what he wants. 

Mr. GARDNER... The gentleman from Indiana knows that it 
is not a practical thing to get through a bill and have it signed 
by the President for additional printing, or a concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, yes; that can be readily done. 

Mr. HAMIAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of 
the bill II. R. 6143. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Indiaua to object to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Fereusson, for the remainder of this week, on account 
of personal illness. 

To Mr. Icor, indefinitely, on account of a death in his family. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence for 
this week on behalf of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KELLEY], on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives, was 
requested : 

S. 7107. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at Metropolis, III. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of. Representatives to the bill (S. 
2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of certain lands 
containing the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, china 
clay, and china ball clay within portions of Indian reservations 
heretofore opened to settlement and entry. 


ACTION FOR DEATH ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, taking up the bill H. R. 6143, re- 
lating to the maintenance of actions for death on the high seas 
and other navigable waters, I desire to say, as chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, that when the bill was re- 
ported by. the committee to the House it was agreed among the 
members of the committee that we should have a provision 
in the bill ruserving to the various States whatever rights they 
may now have with reference to suits for death on the high 
seas. The committee has now prepared such an amendment, 
und I desire to offer it on behalf of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, line 4, by strikin, 
serting the word “ by ”; strike out all o 
page 4 and insert the 8 

“ Sec. 6. That the ht under this act to recover damages for the 
death of a person cau by wrongful act, neglect, or default occurrin 
on the high seas, the Great Lakes, or any of the navigable waters of the 
United States, wherever such death may occur, shall be deemed to be 
a right of recovery within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States, but nothing in this act shall be construed to abrid 
the right of suitors in the courts of any State or Territory to a remedy 
given by the laws of any State or Territory in such cases.“ 

Mr. WEBB. Now, Mr. Speaker, the committee amendment 
strikes out of the pending bill section 6, which is as follows: 

That this act shall not affect the rights of shipowners and others to 
avail themselves of the provisions of the laws of the United States 
relating to limitation of liability. 

We strike that out because it is useless language. The pro- 
posed bill does not repeal or change the present limiting liability 
laws, and this section has no practical force, so we strike it out 
of the bill entirely. We strike out sections 7 and 8 and sub- 
stitute the matter which I have just had read at the Clerk's 
desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain the effect of 
the substitution of his amendment? I assume the amendment 
has not been printed for the use of Members. It is an im- 
portant amendment as it affects three sections of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I am going to explain it in a moment. I had 
just begun to explain that we had stricken out section 6 of the 
bill because it adds nothing to the bill and takes nothing from 
it. We therefore strike that out entirely because it is needless, 
Section 7, as originally drawn, made this right of action for 
death on the high seas exclusive in admiralty. This section, 


ont the word “to” and in- 
page 3 after line 7 and all on 


the committee agreed among themselves when the bill was 
originally reported, should be so amended as to preserve all 
remedies which the States now give suitors for death from neg- 
ligence on the high seas, and also gives a remedy to the suitor 
in a court of admiralty for such death. Section 8 is covered by 
the amendment which I have just had read, because that is in 
reference to reserving to citizens of the States the right to bring 
suit for personal injuries. The right under the laws of a State 
to sue for damages, resulting from negligence causing death, has 
heretofore been recognized, and all such suits for personal in- 
juries are left as they are now and are not affected by this 
bill at all. 

In other words, gentlemen, the only thing this bill will do, if 
passed with the amendment suggested, is to give the suitor the 
right to go into a United States court of admiralty and sue for 
death caused by negligence on the Great Lakes, navigable wa- 
ters, and the high seas. It is rather an anomalous thing that 
the United States Government has existed since 1787 and yet 
during all that time no citizen of the United States had a right 
to go into an admiralty court and sue for death caused by negli- 
gence on the high seas. He has been able to sue for breaking a 
finger or for breaking a leg, but he has never been able to 
bring a suit in an admiralty court for the highest injury that 
can occur to a human being, and that is death. a 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. - . 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not see the proposition to amend, to 
which the gentleman refers, referred to in the report. : 

Mr. WEBB. I have just had it read, and I will read it 
again if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will be glad to have the gentleman do so. 
_ Mr. WEBB. Section 6 takes the place of sections 7 and 8, 
and is as follows. This is the new section 6: : 

Sec. 6. That the right under this act to recover damages for the 
death of a poron caused by wrongful act, neglect, or default, occur- 
ring on the h seas, the Great Lakes, or any of the navigable waters 
of the United States, wherever such death may occur, shall be deemed 
to be a right of recovery within the admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tions of the United States; but nothing in this act shall be construed 


to abridge the right of suitors.in the courts of any State or Territory 
to a remedy given by the laws of any State or Territory in such cases, 


Mr. TOWNER. What I am getting at is this: Is it the gentle- 
man’s understanding now that tlie jurisdiction of all cases be 
transferred to the admiralty court? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. * 

* Mr. TOWNER. Will not this proposition do that? Merely 
because a remedy or because, for instance, a right is declared 
in the statute of a State does not necessarily mean that the 
jurisdiction shall be within the State by any means, and this 
declaration here by the gentleman's amendment may—I will say 
to the gentleman I have not time to consider it carefully—still 
transfer the jurisdiction of all cases to the United States court. 
Let me say this to the gentleman, if he will pardon me for the 
interruption: As we all understand, I think, just as soon as the 
United States assumes this jurisdiction the States will lose it. 
It is only theirs now by sufferance, and, as I understand the 
gentleman, it is not the intention to transfer the jurisdiction of 
these cases or the trial of these cases exclusively to the ad- 
miralty court. It is only the intention to add the jurisdiction 
of the admiralty court to the State courts. Am I correct in 
that assumption? : 4 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; in a sense that is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman I very much doubt 
whether his amendment will be sufficient to accomplish it. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that Congress has un- 
doubtedly the power to prescribe the jurisdictional limits of 
courts that it creates. We reserve to the States the remedy 
which they now have in such cases and only give an additional 
remedy in admiralty, and if the plaintiff brings his suit under 
this act it simply adds a new forum. He can go to the State 
court and bring his action for death on the high seas, or if he 
prefers he can go into the admiralty court under this bill and 
pursue his remedy there. It is simply giving an additional 
remedy in the national courts, a remedy that has been delayed 
for a hundred years. I can not understand why it has not been 
done long ago. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 2 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman’s amendment 
says something about rights given in the State courts. Does 
that apply to rights hereafter to be given by the State courts? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so, undoubtedly. 2 

Mr. PARKER of New “ersey. Would it not be better to add 
the words given or to be hereafter given“? 
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Mr. WEBB. The subcommittee that went over that question 
discussed that matter, and they were of the opinion that any 
remedy given hereafter would be included by this provision. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It does not seem so to me. It 
seems to me very doubtful. The words “ given or to be given” 
would cover it. 

Mr. WEBB. If the remedy is added next year, it is “given” 
and comes under this provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in reading the proposed amend- 
ment that it only extends to cases where death results, whereas 
the bill under consideration also provides for Jurisdiction in 
cases not resulting in death. Your amendment merely provides 
that, so far as those cases resulting in death are concerned, it 
shall not supersede the authority of the State court. 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you do not provide for cases where 
injury is suffered that do not result in death. 

Mr. WEBB, Certainly not; because this bill does not affect 
anything but death on the high seas, and so forth. It refers 
strictly and solely to deaths and has nothing to do with per- 
sonal injuries. Injuries are already taken care of under present 
laws, both in State and admiralty courts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask whether under sec- 
tion 4 suit can not be brought merely for injuries resulting 
from wrongful act, neglect, or default? 

Mr. WEBB. I did not quite catch my friend’s remark. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression from the read- 
ing of the bill that in cases pending in courts by the injured 
person for the wrongful act, neglect, or default of the ship- 
owner in case of death the action would survive. 

Mr. WEBB. Thatistrue. You can sue now, I will say to my 
friend. Under the present laws you can sue for personal injury, 
for breaking your finger, your leg, or for any other negligence 
which causes personal injury. You can sue either in admiralty 
or in State courts if the State laws give you that remedy. Now, 
in order to preserve the right of a man who should go into 
admiralty and sue for damage for personal injuries, who after- 
wirds dies from those injuries before the suit is terminated, 
we have added section 4. ] 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERB. Yes. 

Mr, LEWIS of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether in the studies of the committee they went into the 
subject as to the forum in which the suit might be brought in 
case the accident, say. happened to a foreigner on the high seas 
or happened to a citizen of our own country on a foreign bottom 
on the high seas? I understand that actions for death ar. not 
transitory as between our respective States. If a citizen of the 
United Stntes happens to drown while on a foreign vessel, in 
what forum would the suit have to be brought, negligence being 
assumed? 

Mr. WEBB. If he were drowned, I should think in order to 
have a wider jurisdiction the pläintiff. or the representative of 
the decedent, would bring his action under this act in admiralty. 
However, he enn bring action in the State court if he can get 
jurisdiction. But that might give him little advantage, because 
he might not be able to get hold of the foreign res or any per- 
sonal representative of it. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I have not made myself clear. 
Would he be able to sue in American courts at all? Would he 
not in that case go to foreign courts. too? 

Mr. WEBB. He could sue in American courts, if he chooses, 
with the hope of getting jurisdiction of the vessel itself. If he 
thought he never could get jurisdiction or possession of the 
vessel so as to enforce an action in res, he would probably go 
to a foreign country where he might get that possession or 
jurisdiction, 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Another question. Of course the 
treatment given the subject by this bill would apply only to 
cases where negligence could be proved and burden of proof 
would be on the plaintiff. Suppose an accident at sea, where 
the shipowners have actually been negligent, let us say, but 
the corpus delicti is entirely lost, the vessel has gone down and 
all on board with it. only the common-law standard will be 
applicable there, and no proof would be made of negligence? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course if no proof could be had, there would 
be nothing to support nn action for negligence. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. That leads me to the principal 
question I have in mind. Would it not be better in our day, 


when nearly all cur States and all the foreign countries have 
taken up this subject of accidents, te orguntzen system for in- 


demnification of all of them, where the victim has suffered, and 
would it not be better if they had reported a compensation for 
accidents at sea without reference to the proof of a fact of negli- 
gence in the case? à 

Mr. WEBB. That would be, I think, an entirely different 
subject from the one we are legislating about now. We are 
trying to give suitors or claimants in the United States a right 
to bring a suit for negligent death on the seas in a United 
States court—something they have never before had the right 
to do—and we are confining it exclusively to death on the high 
seas, Great Lakes, and navigable waters. The rule of dam- 
ages as expressed in section 5 says damages shall be apportioned 
according to negligence of one or the other. In other words, 
contributory negligence on the part of the deceased shall not bar 
recovery, which is a very liberal rule for recovery of damages 
more liberal than a number of the States have. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. The reply of the gentleman to the question 
of the gentleman from Maryland brought out the difficulty of 
obtaining service or jurisdiction upon a foreign steamship com- 
pany. I want to ask the gentleman whether any suggestion 
had been made to the committee that foreign steamship com- 
panies operating to and from American ports be required to 
file some sort of appointment of agency, or something of that 
nature, in order that service might be had on them in these 
cases? ‘ 

Mr. WEBB. No; we have not considered that. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman knows that is customary 
between the different States of the Government; that they re- 
quire a foreign corporation, frequently a foreign insurance com- 
pany or railroad company, to provide some person in the State 
where they do business upon whom service may be had, in order 
that the local citizen injured may have some rights within the 
States where injuries really occur. Has any suggestion been 
made in regard to that feature to this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that we have had only 
one thing in mind in this bill. and that is to create the right 
on behalf of the citizens of the United States that they have 
never had heretofore, and that is to go into a United States 
admiralty court and sue for damages for death caused by negli- 
gence on the high seas, 

And in that suit I will say you have this remedy, which in a 
degree does away with the necessity of having the agency you 
desire, and that is, that if a vessel ever touches a port of the 
United States it can be seized, because in admiralty you bring 
your action in rem and take the vessel. Whether you have 
the persons to serve the process on or not, you can seize the 
vessel and with the proceeds pay the damages. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand that is true—that you can 
bring your suit in admiralty directly against the vessel in rem. 
But suppose the vessel for some reason does not touch a port of 
the United States from that time on, or suppose the vessel is 
lost wholly; and suppose it does touch a port of the United 
States, and it is found that the accumulated claims are greater 
than the value of the vessel and cargo, then what? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, under the limiting liability laws they 
would bring it into court and sell the vessel and pay all the 
claims they could out of it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose the vessel has gone down. Would 
not the American claimant be without remedy? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; unless something is left over from the 
vessel and its freight. - 

Mr. BORLAND. I realize that this is a step in advance of 
the present law. I was just making the inquiry for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WEBB. We are not undertaking to revise the maritime 
laws of the United States. That is the most difficult maze of 
legislation that a man can walk into. We men who live in the 
hills know very little about maritime law. It is a most difficult, 
scientific, expert part of our law, and this committee did not 
want to undertake to revise that which some people call the 
antiquated maritime law, but we did want to cleave to one idea, 
and that is to give this additional right to the families of men 
killed on the high seas. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would like to know why you provide 
that suits shall be instituted by the personal representative? 
Why not provide that it shall be instituted by the wife. hus- 
band, or other renl party in interest? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, has your State a law like the one you 
suggest? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 
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Mr. WEBB. In most jurisdictions you have to have a per- 
sonal representative appointed by the court to represent all the 
parties, instead of having all parties sue as individuals, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I suggest that the United States Govern- 
ment has a law like that? The Federal law provides for the 
wife first, and then for others. It does not bunch them as this 
shipowners’ bill would dv. This bunches them all together, so 
as to make it everybody's money and practically nobody's money, 
and thereby the ship will get out of it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In our State the law requires that the sult 
shall be instituted in the name of the real party in interest. 
Now, if I interpret this correctly, if a personal representative is 
entitled or required to bring this suit, then a personal repre- 
sentative other than the real party in interest would have to be 
appointed, and thereby the wife or the husband or the children 
might be at the mercy of a personal representative, 

Mr. WEBB. I think the gentleman is wholly mistaken, Prac- 
tically, every State in this Union has its law with reference to 
the appointment of executors and administrafors, and in the 
case of a husband most of the State laws provide that the wife 
shall have the first right to administer the estate. If she dis- 
claims the right, then the oldest son, and if he disclaims, then 
the next one, and so on. That is usually covered by State laws. 
You do not waut to change those. 

Mr. DICKINSON. But do you appoint executors or admin- 
istrators except for the purpose of paying debts? Here the 
money recovered goes absolutely to the wife or husband free of 
any other duty. 

Mr. WEBB. The court appoints a representative in my State 
and other States usually both to pay and to collect debts and to 
look after everybody in interest. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Here you make it the duty of the wife or 
the husband. 

Mr. WEBB. Suppose there was a family with a lot of chil- 
dren, and the older boy should sue for himself and not as the 
personal representative, and he should “ gobble up” all the re- 
covery and allow the others to shift for themselves? We pro- 
vide here that the personal legal representatives have the right 
to sue for all the parties entitled to share in the recovery. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WERB. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like the gentleman to consider this 
proposition: Suppose that under the State law suit is brought 
for $25,000, but the defendant is a citizen of another State, and 
on the ground of diverse citizenship the action is removed. 
What becomes of it then? 

Mr. WEBB. It goes as any other case of diverse citizenship 
would go. In other words. State laws would govern the trial, 
because we expressly provide that the remedies under the pres- 
ent State laws shall not be touched. 

Mr. TOWNER. In your judgment the laws of the State 
would follow into the admiralty court? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. The suit would not go into ad- 
miralty at all. It would go into the United States court, on 
account of diverse citizenship, and would be tried by a jury just 
as any other case of diverse citizenship is tried now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is the gentleman’s intention, is he 
not willing to change his amendment so that it will not abridge 
any remedy that your suitors may now have? It limits it to 
the remedies they may have in the courts of a State. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I will say to my friend that the whole 
committee and the subcommittee and everybody connected with 
the bill went over that provision very carefully. .The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr, Vorsrzap], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DanrortH], and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FirzHenry], and the gentleman from Indiana [}fr. PETERSON], 
and, in fact, the whole committee went into it, and we con- 
cluded that this language would preserve to every suitor his 
present rights under the State laws or his rights that would be 
given hereafter, and this is the language: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge— 
That is, Jessen or minimize— 


the rights of suitors In the courts of any State or Territory, or in the 
courts of the United States other than in admiralty, to a remedy given 
by the Jaws of any State or Territory— 


In such cases. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to pursue that a 
moment. Did the gentleman or his committee consider the ques- 
tion where the rights of diverse suitors were involved? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; certainly. We considered it and dis- 
cussed it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman as a lawyer make the 
statement that where it is limited to the rights of a court in a 
State it goes as far as the gentleman now states—that it pre- 
serves every remedy that a suitor now has? 

Mr. WEBB.. I undoubtedly do. We do not propose to take 
away the right of diverse citizenship from a man. If a suit is 
removed from the State court into the Federal court because 
of diversity of citizenship, the gentleman knows that it is tried 
according to the laws of the States, and that is the case in this 
instance. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. The bill by its terms refers to 
actions in rem, I think. 

Mr. LENROOT. Win the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. WEBB. I should like to yield first to my friend from 
New York [Mr. TALCOTT], because I told him I would. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. The bill by its terms relates 
to actions in rem? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and in personam. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Why would it not be better to 
give the jurisdiction to the district courts of the United States 
which the State courts now have, so that the action would not 
be confined to a proceeding in rem? 

Mr. WEBB. You can not do that. For one reason the 
United States has no common law, and we have no power to give 
to the Federal courts common-law jurisdiction unless it is 
based on some provision in the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United States gives to the 
Federal courts admiralty jurisdiction, and also jurisdiction over 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. This is enlarging the admiralty, 
jurisdiction; that is all. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. By giving it to the State courts? 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. No; by giving it to the district 
courts of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. The State courts have no right of action in 
rem, and that is why this bill ought to be passed. If a man 
is killed ona vessel by wrongful act, neglect, or default occur- 
ring ou the high seas, if you pass this bill you can go into the 
1 court and seize the vessel; that is, begin an action 

nr 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Why not give the State juris- 
diction over the vessel? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not understand that we want to undertake 
to harmonize the various laws of 48 States. We expressly pre- 
serve to each individual suitor the right that he now has under 
his State laws, and only superadd a new remedy which gives 
him the right to go into admiralty for death on the high seas. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. But this bill is incomplete, be- 
cause you can only proceed against the ship or the property 
itself. Take a case like the Titanic 

Mr. FITZHENRY. This gives a remedy against the vessel, 
person, or corporation. 

Mr. WEBB. Lou can bring a personal suit in the Federal 
court if diverse citizenship is shown; but the main reason for 
going into admiralty is to give jurisdiction over the res, the 
vessel itself, because that is usually all the property that a 
shipping corporation has. When the vessel goes down every- 
thing goes down. If a man is injured or killed, all that his 
dependents usually have to proceed against is the ship itself. 
That is why you want the action in rem, You seize all the 
property they have, namely, the vessel. 

Mr. BRYAN. This helps some, because it wipes out half the 
statute, and if we could wipe out the other half that would be 
what we ought to do. Now, the bill refers to the Federal court 
those cases that arise in the State courts under State law. The 
gentleman says that the jury will follow it, and that it will 
have the same procedure. We had here a short time ago in the 
Titanic case practically the same proposition that was raised 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. WEBB. Will not the gentleman ask his question? The 
gentleman has spoken an hour on the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. There is no need to hurry. There are a great 
many proctors in admiralty who want to hurry this along. All 
the attorneys for the big ship companies want to hurry it along. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not yield to my friend to make that sort 
of a statement, because that is a reflection on the committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not riean to reflect on the committee. 

Mr. WEBB. And it is a reflection on the honorable gentle- 
men who have appeared here on behalf of this bill. 
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Mr. BRYAN. The committee had another meeting to recon- 

sider the bill yesterday, after it had been pending a long time, 
and the committee were misled honestly in the matter. 
' Mr. WEBB. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The committee 
were not misled. When the bill was originally reported it had 
been agreed with Mr. McCoy, who is now a justice on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, that we 
would preserve the remedies of the States that they now have. 
Yesterday we got together and invited the gentleman from 
Washington by courtesy to appear before the committee, and 
we, as previously agreed, framed this amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is all right, but in the cace of the Titanic, 
which was referred to a moment ago, the Supreme Court held 
that they would apply the remedy and the procedure of this 
country, and would not apply the remedy and procedure of Eng- 
land at all. I think the point that the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. Towner] makes is absolutely correct, that when you get 
into the Federal court the procedure of that court will be re- 
garded. I have here the Titanic case, from which I quote just 
these lines: 

It clearly limits the remedy, as we have shown, in cases where it has 
nothing to say about the rights. 

Now, if you do create this jurisdiction, you are creating a 
jurisdiction that does not exist in England or in Canada. The 
admiralty court has no jurisdiction of these death claims. 
They are like ordinary cases. They are tried before juries in 
England and tried before juries in Canada, and they are not 
* admiralty cases at all, notwithstanding the fact that the cause 
of action occurs on the ocean. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Did not the gentleman take the distinct 
position the other day that they were admiralty cases, and that 
the admiralty laws applied to the procedure in the form of a 
jury trial? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; I did not; I took the position that they 
were tried in England—— 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman from Washington stated the 
other day that they had jury trials in admiralty in England. 

Mr. BRYAN. If I did, I ought not to have said it. I do not 
think I did say it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask the gentleman if he did not say the 
other day that the admiralty courts in England had under 
their procedure jury trials? 

Mr. BRYAN. If I did, I was wrong. Mr. Putnam, in this 
report, when he was the head attorney for the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., appeared before the United States Supreme 
Court and made the argument that there was no admiralty 
jurisdiction. He was trying to avoid liability for death. He 
said in England it was under law jurisdiction there and cited 
the Vera Cruz case. He said there was no law jurisdiction in 
Canada and cited a case from a case in the Canadian Supreme 
Court. He said there was no admiralty jurisdiction in the 
United States and that you could not allow a death claim. The 
court said that they could because there was a State statute, 
and turned Mr. Putnam and his company down. 8 

Then, the shipowners have come with one accord from the 
Great Lakes and the coast, and are trying to get admiralty 
jurisdiction where they can get away from the State statute and 
get their claims tried by the admiralty court without a jury. 
It is a new jurisdiction you are creating, and it has no precedent 
among the English-speaking countries. Mr. Putnam says we 
ought not to lag behind England, but England has no such 
jurisdiction. The Titanic cases were brought in the law courts 
before juries, as the report shows. The gentleman is not offer- 
ing anything new to the claimants, but is taking away from 
therm: what they now have. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, the House will decide whether the gentle- 
man from Washington is right or whether the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is right. We say they have no right to bring a suit now 
in admiralty for death on the high seas, and so forth, and we 
are giving them that right in this bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in relation to the Titanic, that was a case 
where they surrendered the vessel under the limited-liability 
law. The gentleman from Washington is complaining because 
we have not put something into the bill, but does not seem to 
complain at what the bill actually contains. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am complaining about the contents of the 
bill. If you are going to confer admiralty jurisdiction, give the 
claimants as much right as they have in the Federal courts 
with the right of jury. The idea of going into admiralty and 
applying the assumption of risk doctrine and the old provisions 
as to negligence that are antiquated is absurd. 
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Now, the very first section of my bill provides— 


That every m, firm, or corporation engaged in transporting of 
passengers or freight by water, or who shall own or operate any vessel 
or saillog craft on the h seas, Great Lakes, or any navigable water 
of the United States within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
States and out of the jurisdiction of any particular State, shall be liable 
in damages to any person suffering injury while such person is employed 
on any such vessel, or is a passenger thereon, or is on or upon any such 

under any other conditions, or in case of death of any such 
employee, passenger, or person, to his or her personal representative, 
for the lexal benefit of the surviving widow or husband or children 
of such person; and if none, then of such employee's parents 

Mr. WEBB. That is as far as I can yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me read the rest of the section— 


and if none, then of the next of kin dependent upon such employee, for 
such injury or death resulting in whole or in part from the negligence of 
any of the officers, agents, or employees of such person, firm, or corpora- 
tion. or by reason of any defect or insufficiency due to its negligence in 
its engines, appliances, machinery, works, boats, wharves, or equipment. 

Mr. WEBB. The amendment of my friend would include 
vessels of all foreign nations and countries, The admiralty law 
can do it because we can seize the vessel itself, but the gentle- 
man’s remedy would seem to be incomplete, 

As far as jury trials are concerned in admiralty in England, 
they do allow a jury to fix the amount of damages, but they do 
hot allow a jury to fix the responsibility. If you put a provision 
for jury trials in this bill, you would have Filipino juries. 
What do they know about the course and direction and speed 
and the conduct of a great modern steamship? I do not believe 
that you want Filipino juries. This bill applies to the Philip- 
pines, Panama, and to continental United States, and you could 
not well put a provision for a jury trial into it. It has never 
been provided for in an admiralty court in the world’s history. 

Mr. BRYAN. And that is why I want to keep these cases out 
of admiralty courts, the same as England has. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. In a moment. We do give them the right. If 
they want to keep out of admiralty, they do not have to go in. 
If they want to bring a suit in the admiralty court, they can 
do so. Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I was going to ask the reason why you 
exclude the right of the suitor to submit to the jury the quantum 
of damages since you have the power of shaping this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that admiralty law is 
just as abstruse to the average juror as it is to the average 
lawyer. The average juror knows very little about the course, 
the direction, about the mechanism of these great steamships, 
and in addition to that these suits usually require a great deal 
of time; they take the testimony by deposition of witnesses that 
go from one foreign country to another, and sometimes the suits 
are in court from two to three years. It would be almost impos- 
sible to have a jury trial in these cases. 

I want to say this to my friend. If the plaintiff does not 
want to go into the admiralty court under this bill, he need not. 
He can choose the remedies given him by his own State, and he 
can not complain if the United States does not give him any 
better remedy than his own State gives him. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I understand the difficulty of a jury deter- 
mining liability. My question was not that, but was this, that 
in framing this law you do not submit to a jury the question 
of the quantum of damages. 

Mr. WEBB. I will tell my friend that there are two reasons. 
One is that we did not want to inject a new principle into this 
bill. We had only one idea in mind, and that is to give that 
right to a suitor to bring action for death on the high seas. 
The other was that the admiralty judge can now call in a jury, 
if he desires to, to pass on both liability and damages. 
cw? SUMNERS. Why do you not make it as a matter of 

ght? 

Mr. WEBB. Why do you not have jury trials in equity 
cases? This is equity on the high seas, just as we have equity 
on the dry land. I am willing to have a jury trial, but we are 
trying to hew to one idea and not try to amend the entire ad- 
miralty law in this one simple bill. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I notice that the rule on contribu- 
tory negligence has been substantially modified. 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. May I ask the gentleman whether 
the fellow-servant rule, as we know it by decisions, so far as 
inland courts are concerned. applies to cases at sea? 

Mr. WEBB. I think it does. 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The bill contains no provision 
eliminating or modifying that. 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. It seems to me that it would be 
in line with the gentleman’s purpose to have a provision elimi- 
nating the fellow-servant rule in this bill. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will say to my friend that there 
are a great many inequalities and injustices, in my opinion, 
in the shipping laws of the country. We are gradually picking 
them off and changing them one by one, but we can not do it 
all in this one bill. I think a great many gentlemen would be 
glad to abolish peonage on steamships. I believe that slavery 
on steamships is the only class of slayery that the Supreme 
Court of the United States held was not intended to be abolished 
by the adoption of the thirteenth aud fourteenth amendments to 
the Constitution. We would like to abolish that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM], a member of the committee, to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. There is an amendment pending that ought to 
be first disposed of. 

Mr. WEBB. I move the previous question on the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the gentleman going to shut off any dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. I did not know that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin desired to discuss the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. I would be glad to grant the gentleman five 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Can we not agree on time for debate on the 
gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to offer an amendment to the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment be closed in 15 minutes, 5 minutes of 
the time to be used by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM], a member of the committee, 5 minutes by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], and 5 minutes by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the amendment that he of- 
fered be limited to 15 minutes, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GranHam] to have 5 minutes, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to have 5 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan] to have 5 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. The general purpose of the bill, as I un- 
derstand it, is to give a remedy in rem, in addition to the 
remedy in personam that is now allowed by the States. 

Mr. WEBB. It is to give a remedy in rem, and in addition 
thereto a remedy in personam in the admiralty courts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the 
purpose of making a suggestion, and I ask the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to what I am about to suggest. It 
will probably remove, especially from the minds of those near 
me here on this side of the House, the criticisms that have been 
made with reference to the pending amendment. The last clause 
of the proposed amendment reads: 

But nothing in this ‘act shall be construed to abridge the rights of 
suitors in the courts of any State or Territory to a remedy given by the 
laws of any State or Territory in such cases. 

If the gentleman is following the text, he will readily perceive 
the suggestion that I am about to make. Could not the com- 
mittee accept these words in lieu of those that are in the amend- 
ment? 

But nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge the right to sue 
and pursue any remedy given by the laws of any State or Territory in 
such cases, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will be frank with my friend and 
say that that is just saying the same thing in different lan- 
guage, it seems to me. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. The objection here is 
to the use of the words “in the courts of any State or Terri- 
tory,” that that might not include the transfer of cases to the 
United States courts, and other incidental things; but the !an- 
guage which I suggest by striking out a few words from the 
sentence the gentleman has in his amendment would make it so 


broad that there could be no question or objection made to it, 
pe I think would answer the criticisms that have been made 
ere. 

Mr. WEBB. We do not undertake to prevent suits of diverse 
citizenship, and we do not intend to. 

Mr. MANN. This clearly accomplishes what the gentleman 
had in mind. There is no question about the amendment he 
offered. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This would remove all criti- 
cism from the amendment which I have heard thus far. 

Mr. WEBB. I would have to object to accepting the amend- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, because I think the amendment the subcom- 
mittee worked on all day yesterday—and I wish my friend from 
Pennsylvania had been there and perhaps we could have got 
his consent to this amendment—covers the ground agreed upon 
and preserves all the rights of suitors. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from North Carolina or the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit, the amendment that 
the gentleman offers uses the term “any suitor,” while the 
question is whether he is going to be a suitor or not. You do 
not abridge the rights of any suitor. But can he become a 
suitor? That is the question. 

Mr. WEBB. The moment he institutes a suit he is a suitor, 
and that is the language the Judicial Code uses in all expres- 
sions, and that is why we embody it here. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman from Pennsylvania pro- 
poses now to give the right to sue or pursue any remedy au- 
thorized by State law. 

Mr. WEBB. That is exactly what we do. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman is aiming to do, 
3 there is a question about it. There is no question about 

8. 

Mr. WEBB. I think I understand the English language very 
well. We preserve to the suitor, any individual in any State, 
the rights he now has under existing or future laws. I hope 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not offer his amendment, 
because I think it is already covered. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I would say I 
do not desire to stand in opposition to my own committee upon 
this question, and in making this suggestion I am striving to 
remove certain differences that seem to exist to my mind and 
in the minds of the critics of this amendment. If they exist 
here, they will exist elsewhere, and if by the elimination of a 
portion of a sentence we can remove this doubt, we may hope 
that we will accomplish the same result in other places, and I 
would therefore offer this amendment. I move to strike ont, in 
section 6 of the proposed amendment, the following words: “ but 
nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge the right of 
suitors in the courts of any State or Territory to a remedy given 
by the Jaws of any State or Territory in such cases,” and in 
lieu thereof to insert the following: “but nothing in this act 
shall be construed to abridge the right to sue and pursue any 
remedy given by the laws of any State or Territory in such 
cases.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crise). The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of the proposed amendment the language, but nothing in 
this act shall be construed to abridge the right of suitors in the court 
of any State or Territory to a remedy given by the laws of any State 
or Territory in such cases,” and insert the following: “ but nothing in 
this act shall be construed to abridge the right to sue and pursue any 
remedy given by the laws of any State or Territory in such cases." 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to favor the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I would 
like to have the attention of the chairman of the committee, 
as he feels so certain that this amendment does not chi®nge the 
effect of his amendment. Now, the gentleman, as every other 
lawyer, knows that the courts, in construing any law, give 
effect and meaning, if possible, to every word that is written 
into the law. Now, the construction of the gentleman from 
North Carolina of his amendment results in the conclusion that 
the words “in the courts of any State or Territory” mean 
nothing. Now, the courts, when they come to construe this law 
and give effect, if they can find a purpose in it, to the words “in 
the courts of any State or Territory,” they can only give it 
effect and give it meaning by construing it as limiting the rights 
of suitors to a ‘remedy, so long as they are confined within 
the courts of the State or Territory. That in the case of 
diverse citizenship a citizen has a right in certain cases to 
removal to the Federal court, and the moment he gets into the 
Federal court the remedy given by the State court is gone. 
Now, the gentleman, good lawyer as he is, must concede that 
the courts will strive to find purpose and meaning in the words 
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“in the courts of any State or Territory,“ but the gentleman 
Says they mean nothing. If they mean nothing, they ought not 
to be there. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not understand what the gentleman means 
by saying that “they mean nothing.” What means nothing? 

Mr. LENROOT. What does the gentleman think it means? 

Mr. WEBB. It means exactly what it says and exactly what 
the amendment the gentleman is adyocating says. It is only 
the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. The amend- 
ment preserves to the suitor and individuals in any State such 
rights as those States give them now to sue for death on the 
high seas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think if the words “in 
the courts of any State or Territory” were stricken out the 
amendment would have the same construction it has now? 

Mr. WEBB. Why, of course it would not. Listen to the lan- 


guage. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then what is the purpose of putting in the 
words ' in the courts of any State or Territory“? 

Mr. WEBB. Because it confines your rights and remedies 
to the laws within the State in which the suit may arise. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it does not; it is the rights of suitors 
within the courts of any State. 

Mr. WEBB. It is the right of every suitor asserted in the 
State courts. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point exactly; and if they are 
asserted anywhere else than in the courts of a State, then the 
remedy is gone. Now, if that is the gentleman’s construction, 
which he has just placed upon it, the amendment ought not 
to be defeated. His amendment does not do that which the 
gentleman has been telling the House for an hour it does do. 


Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the statement of the chairman of the 


committee is correct, it would be tried in the United States 
court according to the State laws upon transference, and the 
language here, as the gentleman states, is that these remedies 
shall be preserved to a man only, in fact, within the State where 
the suit is brought. 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WEBB. If my friend will permit an interruption, I 
wish to say that if a suit were brought in a State court and 
transferred to the United States court the State law would 
apply. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is not in there; certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. If it is not in there. 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the purpose of the language “in 
the courts of the State” unless it is intended to limit the 
right of the suitor to a remedy only so long as he remains in 
the courts of the State? 

Mr. WEBB. If the suit is transferred to the Federal courts, 
his remedies under the State law are applied just as they are 
now on account of transference because of diverse citizenship. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman takes two positions. The 
words “in a State or Territory” mean something or they do 
not. If they mean something, they do abridge the right of 
a suitor the moment he goes outside of a State court. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is that only where directly or inferentially 
that says the remedies given here shall be carried from the 
State courts into the United States courts? * 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely not. 

Mr, WEBB. My friend from Iowa knows ‘that there is a 
general United States statute which covers that and provides 
that State law shall apply in the Federal courts. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this word “abridge” means anything, it 
only means saying the remedy so far as it states it in the 
amendment itself, and so far as any other statute may give 
a suitor a remedy that statute is amended to just that extent 
in this amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. The Federal statute itself makes that applica- 
tion. We need not reenact it here. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be admitted by the 
chairman of the committee that this involves only the difference 
between tweedledee and tweedledum; that the gentlemen over 
here are right so far as their amendment goes, but they are 
wrong in their contention that it would interfere with what 
the chairman of the committee wants. The chairman of the 
committee says if the contention of the gentleman from Wis- 


consin and the contention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
are right as to their amendment he would be for it. and so he 
would yield nothing, for he supports the purpose of the amend- 
ment, but believes it is already in the act. Then, what is the 
difference whether we accept tweedledee or tweedledum, since 
a great many of the Members here are anxious for one or the 
other, and all are anxious to accomplish what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania wants to accomplish. 

Mr. WEBB. If it is tweedledee and tweedledum, I do not 
care to have the action of Mr. Votsteap and Mr. DANFORTH and 
a half dozen other members of the subcommittee set aside. 

Mr. BRYAN. If it be assumed it is only a matter of pride 
of authorship—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In connection with that statement I will 
say that I called attention to this very thing and tried to have 
an amendment along this line. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Minnesota says he called 
attention to this very thing and tried to get the committee to 
allow an amendment of this very kind, but that the committee 
did not allow it. Then, so far as Mr. Votsteap is concerned, 
the pride of authorship is gone. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. I would like to say that the gentleman 
from Minnesota did not discuss this phase of the proposed 
amendment. He asked to have stricken out the words “of 
death” and insert “such” before “cases” in the last line of 
the proposed amendment, and that was finally agreed upon. 

Mr. BRYAN. Now, we are establishing a new jurisdiction. 
As already stated, there is no admiralty jurisdiction in Eng- 
land in death-claim cases. Unless the shipowner gives up the 
ship and goes into a kind of bankruptcy, there is no admiralty 
jurisdiction. There is none in Canada and none in this country. 
Of course, if they do as they did out here with the recent 
wreck off the coast of Virginia, and come in and give up the 
ship, they may go into the admiralty court, because the pro- 
ceedings in admiralty alone provide procedure for giving up the 
ship and escaping personal liability. And when you go into 
admiralty, that court is very jealous of its jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure. There is a sort of Freemasonry among admiralty proc- 
tors. They love to get cases there with which ordinary lawyers 
do not have anything to do, and where ordinary suitors are 
more or less afraid to go. And so I think that since it is plain 
on both sides that this amendment will certainly not interfere 
with the plans or purposes of the committee, it ought to be 
adopted; and then we ought to defeat the bill, because we do 
not want to create any such jurisdiction. This country does 
not want death claims tried in admiralty without a jury. We 
want them tried as law cases, like they are tried in England, 
before juries. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “ compensation,” insert “for the 
pecuniary loss sustained.” 

Tho amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the word “two” and insert “ five.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

In line 7, strike out the word “ pecuniary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

In line 10, strike out the words “one year" and insert the words 
“two years.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

In line 15 strike out the words one year“ and insert the words 
„two years.” 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BRYAN. I rise to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. For what? 

Mr. BRYAN. To make some remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. 

Mr. BRYAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Are 
we under the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the previous 
question has not been agreed to as yet. 

Mr. WEBB. 
consent that all debate on this committee amendment—— 

The SPEAKER. This is not your amendment at all. This is 
a committee amendment. 


The Clerk will report the first committee 


Mr. Speaker, I asked a while ago unanimous. 
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Mr. BRYAN. I shall not take the whole hour. I will see 
thut it is parceled out. [Laughter.] How long am I recog- 
nized for, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. The gentle- 
man had an hour the other day, and he is not entitled to 
another hour. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman from Washington has already 
spoken a full hour, and then an hour more. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the rule in reference to recognition for 
an hour apply to a case where a bill was under consideration 
three or four weeks ago and then comes up later? 

The SPEAKER. It is forever and forever. 

Mr. BRYAN. Very well. I do not want to take up an hour, 
anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is that a gentleman is not entitled 
to take two hours if anybody else wants one. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to use a little time. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how much time I have remaining, 
Mr. Speaker. I used very little of my hour. How much time 
would the gentleman from Washington like to have? 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois yields to the 
gentleman from Washington how much? 

Mr. MANN. Fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the question here under the 
amendment the proposition of the lien on the vessel comes up. 
In my State of Washington we have a statute that has been 
recognized by the Federal courts that gives us a three-year lien 
on the vessel. We have a three-year lien from the time we 
make the demand under the State statute, and we have the right 
to trial before a jury. The court has recognized that right, and 
that statute is valld and binding. 

Then, under the terms and provisions of this section and 
ae other sections now pending, a very weak relief is pro- 
vided. 
provision that wherever the train or wherever the company is 
guilty of the violation of the safety-appliance act or any law 
with reference to the safety of employees, in such case the com- 
pany can not plead negligence. 

Here is the Federal employers’ liability law and its rule of 
negligence: 

That every common carrier by railroad * * * shallbeliable * * „ 
for such injury or death resulting in whole or in part from the negli- 
gence of any of the officers, ts, or employees of such carrier, on by. 
reason of any defect or insufficiency, due to its negligence, in its cars, 
engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, 
or other equipment. 

Sec. 3. That in all actions hereafter brought against any such com- 
mon carrier by railroad under or by virtue of any of the provisions of 
this act to recover damages for personal injuries to an employee, or 
where such injuries have resulted in his death, the fact that the em- 
ployee may have been guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar 
a recovery, but the damages shall be diminished by the jury in pro- 

rtion to the amount of negligence attributable to su employee: 

vovided, That no such employee who may be injured or killed shall 
be held to have been guilty of contributory negligence in any case 
where the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted for 
the N of employees contributed to the injury or death of such 
2 — That in anx action brought Inst any common carrier under 
or by virtue of any of the provisions of this act to recover damages for 
injuries to, or the death of, any of its employees, such employee shall 
not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment in any case 
where the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted for 
the ine of employees contributed to the injury or death of such 
ca — That any contract, rule, regulation, or device whatsoever, 
the purpose or intent of which shall be to enable any common carrier 
to exempt itself from any liability created by this act, shall to that 
extent be vold: Provided, That in any action brought spao any such 
common carrier under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this act, 
such common carrier may set off therein any sum it has contributed or 
paid to any insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity that may have been 
paid to the injured employee or the person entitled thereto on account 
of the injury or death for which said action was brought. 

Here are the provisions of the pending act as to negligence 
of which Mr. Putnam says “This is also the doctrine of the 
Federal employers’ liability act”: 


Src. 5. That in suits under this act the fact that the decedent has 
been guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar recovery, but the 
court shall take into consideration the degree of negligence attributable 
to the decedent and reduce the damage accordingly. 


The above is all about the negligence rule; but those who 
drew this bill incorporated in it the following choice provisions: 


Src. 2. That the recovery In such suit shall be a fair and just com- 
nsation for the pecuniary loss sustained to the persons for whose 
Benefit the suit is brought, and shall be apportioned among them b; 
the court in proportion to the damage they may severally have at. 


In the employers’ liability law, for instance, you have a | 


‘fered by reason of the death of the person by whose representative 
the suit is brought. 
e 0 


. 
Sec. 6. That this act shall not 
others to avail themselves of the provisi 


. 


„ * = 
affect the rights of 


shipowners and 
ons of the laws the United 
States relating to limitation of liability. 

While I am discussing the Federal employers’ act I desire to 
submit this suggestion. Section 1 of that act reads as follows: 


That every common carrier by railroad while engaging in commerce 
between any of the several States or Territori or between any of 
the States and Territories, or between the District of Columbia and 
any of the States or Territories, or between the District of Columbia 
or any of the States or Territories and any foreign nation or nations, 
shall liable in damages to any person suffering injury while he is 
ann ge ste by such carrier in such commerce, or, in case of the death of 
such employee, to his or her personal representative, for the benefit of 
the surviving widow or husband and children of such employee; and 
if none, then of suck employee's parents; and if non 
next of kin dependent upon such employee, for such injury or death 
resulting in whole or in part from the negligence of any of the officers, 
agents, or employees of such carrier, or by reason of any defect or 
insufficiency, due to its negligence, in its cars, engines, appliances, 
machinery, track, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, or other equipment, 

It will be seen that this act applies to all death claims or 
personal injuries committed through negligence by railroad 
owners anywhere and everywhere. Note the last provisions of 
the first section of the act above quoted: . 

+ or by reason of per Sates or 1 due to its negli- 
gence, in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, 

ats, wharves, or other equipment. 

Railroad companies own ferries as part of their main lines 
and as freight and passenger feeders, and they own ocean car- 
riers. These ferries take passenger and freight trains aboard 
and ferry them across rivers, nnd the vessels carry on a general 
business. Such vessels owner by railroads come under the em- 
ployers’ liability act, it would seem. But if you pass this act, 
the employers’ liability act would be repealed, so far as it 
affected these railroad vessels. On the high seas, including the 
Great Lakes, such vessels would go under admiralty jurisdiction 
exclusively. As to the ferries across rivers and inland waters, 
it would seem that the employers’ liability act has already di- 
vested State jurisdiction. This pending shipowners atrocity, 
only reserves to the States such jurisdiction as they now have, 
As they have no jurisdiction over railroad-owned boats and 
ferries in any waters, it would follow that hereafter admiralty 
jurisdiction, without a jury, and under this pending act, would 
apply exclusively to railroad-owned ferries and boats in inland 
waters if this bill is enacted into law. Does anybody want this 
to occur? This is only one of many unconsidered complications 
likely to occur if this bill is passed. 

Mr. Putnam says in his letter: 

In some States the recovery is limited to the conscious suffering be- 
fore death—a matter difficult of proof in matter of drowning at sea. 

This evidently refers to Massachusetts, as the case of Robert 
Graham Dunn is referred to. (70 Fed., 271.) Mr. Putnam in 
1914 based a statement as to present conditions on the condi- 
tions existing 21 years ago, in 1893. There was at that time 
no death liability statute in Massachusetts—merely a statute 
for the survival of actions for personal injuries. The state- 
ment is not a true one. Massachusetts now has a very adequate 
death liability statute. Other statements about present stat- 
utes in the States being antiquated, I think, are rather un- 
founded. I have examined the statutes of practically every 
State in the Union, and I find a public conscience on this sub- 
ject has greatly advanced the standard of State statutes. 

And then you have in the Federal law the widest and most 
carefully safeguarded provision for the relief, first, to go to 
the widow, then to go to the children, and then to the collateral 
relations. Here you have a provision that bunches all of these 
claimants and gives it to them to be apportioned by the Fed- 
eral judge, to be apportioned by the judge in admiralty. 

Now, I think that is wrong, and I think that the whole pur- 
pose of this bill, so far as it is lobbied for by the steamboat 
interests outside of Congress is to get away from the provisions 
of the State laws and to make it possible for the admiralty, 
court to apply this statute instead of the State statute. 

Now, you say you reserve—— 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption there? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say that the two gentlemen who had 
as much to do with preparing and perfecting this bill as any 
two men in the world are Mr. Louis FitzHenry, jr., of Boston, 
who never represented a corporation in his life—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; but he said yesterday that he hoped to 
be soon, and he wished he could get that business 

Mr. WEBB (continuing). And Mr. George Whitelock, a high- 
class gentleman in the practice of his profession in Baltimore. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] is insisting 


e, then of the 
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upon spreading some sort of prejudice. or pouring some sort of 
gall into the minds of Members of the House, as if the Commit- 
tee on the judiciary had been guilty of an improper act. I 
think those reflections on the part of the gentleman are hardly 
in keeping with the gentleman's dignity and character. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I have no purpose 
in the world of reflecting on the purposes or intentions of the 
Committee on the Judiciary or any of these gentlemen. I think 
the members of the Committee on the Judiciary that recom- 
mended this bill in its original form were hoodwinked. Other- 
wise they would not have recommended it, and they would not 
have come in to-day and moved to strike out half of it. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will say that when Mr. McCoy 
first reported the bill it was understood by the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary that we would put a provision in 
the bill reserving to the States their present rights. There was 
no hoodwinking and no attempt to do any hoodwinking, and 
nothing dark about it. 

Mr. BRYAN. The committee, of course, had no intention of 
assisting the shipping interests, or anything of that kind, but 
before the committee here appeared several men representing 
the big interests, One was a gentleman who said, “I repre- 
sent all the shipping interests from Maine on down.’ Another 
said, “ This is no two-sided matter. All the shipping interests 
on the coast have considered it.“ That was at the hearing two 
years ago. Another man said he represented the shipping in- 
terests along the Lakes, and said they were satisfied. Then the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who has 
been so kind and generous as to yield me time to-day, submit- 
ted a letter here from Mr. Krenier, of Chicago, who wanted the 
bill passed by all means. Mr. Kremer is president of about 
three different shipowning companies and of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. 

The reason why they wanted this bill was for their relief. 
Never do you hear of steamboat companies coming in and trying 
to create a liability against themselves. Who ever heard of a 
stean:boat company trying to create such a liability against 
itself? The truth is that Mr. Putnam appeared before the 
Supreme Court in behalf of the Old Dominion Steamboat. Line 
and tried to avoid any statute in this country, and cited the 
fect that there was no jurisdiction in this country or in Canada. 
That was in 1907; and the United States Supreme Court said, 
“We will apply the State law of the State of Delaware”; and 
the very minute that the steamboat companies found out that 
the State laws were going to be applied, they got busy right, 
they got industrious. indeed, Away back yonder, in 1900, Mr. 
Rontell, of Illinois, introduced a bill here providing for this, but 
he had in it a provision for jury trials. Then, later on Senator 
Depew introduced a bill, and that said “ Federal courts.” They 
were not interested yet. But in 1907 Mr. Putnam lost in the 
Supreme Court, and State statutes were applied even on the 
high seas, and then they got a bill, and they said that was just the 
way they wanted it. All the shipping interests of the Atlantic 
const were satisfied with the form of the bill, the shipping inter- 


ests of the Lakes were delighted in the hope of escaping juries, |. 


and the shipping interests of the Pacific coast were pleased; 
‘aud then they got a report; not, in fact, a report from the 
con mittee, but a report from Mr. Harrington Putnam, who was 
the hired attorney for the Old Dominion Steamship Co. in the 
‘case referred to in 1907. 

Mr. Putnam further says in the letter quoted by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Wess]: 

The fact that the several States have followed Lord Campbell's act, 
in so far as actions in the courts of common law are concerned, shows 
‘that public opinion in this country favors recovery for death. The 
Titanic disaster is still fresh in ming. 

There is no reason why the admiralty law of the United States should 
longer depend on the statute laws of the States and lag behind the 
repre law of Europe. Congress can now bring our maritime law 

to line with the laws of those enlightened nations which confer a 
right of action for death at sea. 

He thus endeavors to throw these cases out of the hands of 
the States and juries into the admiralty courts, and pretends 
that action would— 


bring our maritime law into line with the laws of those enlightencd 
nations which confer a right of action for death at sea. 


A DIFFERENT VIEWPOINT AND A DIFFERENT VIEW IN 1907. 

He does not want us to “lag behind” on this subject, yet in 
1907. when Mr. Putnam was serving for pay the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. he appeared before the Supreme Court of the 
United States and said: 


The system of law on the Continent of Europe in some form also 
gives a recovery for loss of life. Yet in no case have the courts of 


Great Britain or the United States regarded the law of the flag upon 
the high seas as authorizing such a recoyery in the admiralty courts. 
court has no jurisdiction for loss of 
yal, Supreme Court, Canada, 409.) 


Even in Canada the admiralt 
Ufo. (Monogon v. Horn, 7 Du 
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The same rule was reached in England, notwithstanding Lord Camp- 

bell's act, that admiralty has no jurisdiction for loss of life. (The 
Vera Cruz, 10 App. Cases, 59.) 
- Admiralty has no jurisdiction in England. All cases must be 
tried under the Lord Campbell act with a jury. Admiralty has 
no jurisdiction in Canada. All cases must be tried under the 
local laws of the Provinces—States—before a jury. 

At the trial before Judge Bailbache the jury found answers 
to the following questions on the question of negligence: Was 
the navigation of the Titanic negligent in respect of (a) look- 
out? Answer. No. (b) Speed? Answer. Yes. (Rept. of Ti- 
tanic trial in England, Times Law Repts., vol. 110, p. 643.) 

Yet Mr. Putnam sends in this act transferring jurisdiction to 
admiralty and away from juries, so we in America will not “ lag 
behind” England. He was working for the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. when he said what he did before the United 
States court in the case cited aboye—the Hamilton—and what 
he said was true. (207 U. S., 398.) 

This great corporation proctor lost his case before the Supreme 
Court. The court said, in effect: “ Yes; there is no admiralty 
jurisdiction in England, Canada, or America, but there is law- 
eourt jurisdiction in England under the Lord Campbell act and 
in Canada under the Jaws of the several Provinces and in the 
United States under the laws of the several States. Your client, 
the Old Dominion Steamship Co., is here seeking to limit its 
liability by giving up its ship, the Hamilton, out there in the 
ocean. This admiralty court has jurisdiction of this limiting 
liability case, and it becomes necessary for us to know what 
you owe these claimants. In order to learn what you owe for 
death claims we will apply the law of your State—Delaware.” 

Mr. Putnam labored hard and long to try and bring the 
Supreme Court around to his view, but he failed; and the case 
became an unquestioned precedent that the death liability exists 
in this country the same as in Canada and England, and that 
the only way a shipowner can get away from ordinary liability 
under State laws before juries the same as a sawmill, a cotton 
gin, or a railroad train, is to give up the ship under the limita- 
tion statutes. If the claims are less than the value of the ship, 
of course it will not pay to give up the ship. If the thing sinks 
and many claims exist, the case is different. 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend permit an interruption? 

Mr. BRYAN. - Yes. . 

Mr. WEBB. With reference to Judge Harrington Putnam, I 
never met the gentleman in my life. I do not know him; but 
this bill was agitated by the Maritime Law Association and by 
the American Bar Association in 1903. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Benedict is secretary of the Maritime 
Law Association, and his name appears here in cases as one of 
the attorneys of the big steamship companies. 

Mr. WEBB. Judge Harrington Putnam has been for several 
years a very distinguished judge on the bench in the State of 
New York. I do not know whether he is a good man or a bad 


man. 
Mr. BRYAN. He is a good man. 
Mr. WEBB. I know he is an able man. 


Mr. BRYAN. He is able, too. 

Mr. WEBB. And he ought not to be reflected on by the gen- 
tleman because he appeared for a steamboat company. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not reflect on him. I think he is all right. 
I have no doubt he got a fee of $10,000, and he earned his 
money, if he did lose in the Hamilton case. È 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman ought to attack the bill and not 
attack Judge Putnam. 

Mr. BRYAN. All right, here goes. In this bill you provide 
for the reenactment of the old common-law rules. You provide 
a negligence provision that would not pass any State legislature, 
that is entirely out of date, and you give the ship-owning com- 
panies protection behind which they can seek refuge and help 
themselves in every way. You will not permit the negligence 
rules that have been. recognized by the Federal Government 
here in its employers’ liability law to be applied to these steam- 
boats. I tried to get that. I am discussing the bill on its 
merits, and I want again to repeat that, as far as Judge Har- 
rington Putnam is concerned. I believe he is all right. I do not 
believe there is anything dishonest about him. I have no 
thought of that; but he has been for a long time a proctor in 
admiralty, just like Mr. Whitelock, who was before your com- 
mittee yesterday, and like Mr. FitzHenry Smith, jr.. who wanted 
to be a corporation proctor in admiralty, as he himself said, and 
this other man, Mr. Benedict, secretary of your Maritime Law 
Association, whose name is repeatedly carried in these Supreme 
Court reports as attorney for the shipping interests. All these 
men are honest; but you do not go to railroad lawyers to find 
out how to fix up a liability law for the railroads. Why should 
you go to steamboat lawyers to fix up steamboat legislation? 
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Mhe railroad lawyers are honest and the steamboat lawyers are 
honest. I do not say they are dishonest. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. FitzHenry Smith, jr. is as high-minded and 
honorable a man as I know of. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; a member of the legislature in Massa- 
chusetts. 7 : 

Mr. WERB. He never was attorney for a steamboat com- 
pany in his life. He came all the way down here in the inter- 
est of this bill. ‘ : 

Mr. BRYAN. And I have no doubt he paid his own expenses, 
too. He is that much interested in it, and he says he hopes he 
will get some corporation practice. 

Mr. WEBB. He says he would like to have some, and I have 
no doubt the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] would 
like to have some, too. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. Members cf the legislature do not usually 
get such employment. They are politicians, and do not have the 
time. Now, the proposition is that I think this bill is wrong 
in its conception, because it creates an admiralty jurisdiction 
that does not exist in England, that does not exist in Canada, 
and ought not to exist in the United States. Then, I think it is 
wrong, because on the merits it is not up to date, and it is 
fathered by the people who are interested from the side of the 
shipowner, 

Mr. Putnam makes the statement, The Titanic disaster is 
still fresh in mind,” which I think is entirely misleading. The 
Titanic case would not be affected one way or the other by this 
act. No question has ever existed about the liability of the 
Titanic owners, an English corporation, for such deaths of 
passengers or crew as were occasioned through negligence. That 
liability is as complete under American law as under English 
law. And in this case admiralty has jurisdiction both in Amer- 
ica and England. Why? Because this English ship-owning 
corporation has no hesitancy in giving up the ship out there at 
the bottom of the ocean at 40-40 or somewhere else. Let the 
claimants have the ship. That company gets back its millions 
invested in the vessel through insurance policies. The shippers 
of freight get theirs through insurance. Now let the widows 
and the orphans and the other claimants take the ship, if they 
can raise it. They may also have the lifeboats, “the trim- 
mings,” and the current freight and passenger revenues of the 
trip. In the Titanic the Supreme Court has plainly indicated 
that English law—the Lord Campbell act—establishes the right 
to damages, but the liability limitation laws of this country 
will govern as to the remedy or as to the procedure. 

When Mr. Putnam tries to get help in the passage of this act 
by reference to the Titanic case, I can not believe him sincere 
or else he did not think. I have read carefully the briefs in the 
Titanic case so far as that case has been litigated, and I have 
studied the decision of the court. If any proctor had suggested 
that there was no death liability—and in the admiralty court 
in this case—he would have been hooted at. There is death 
liability in all cases, domestic or foreign, and in England, 
Canada, and the United States the admiralty court acquires 
jurisdiction by statutes of the sovereign government in each 
‘case as to the limiting of liability whenever the shipowner 
elects to give up the ship and applies to a Federal judge in 
admiralty to save him from the dependents of the men and 
women he has drowned and killed. 

This ought to be plain. A suit for death liability incurred on 
the high seas in an American forum is before the State court. 
with jury trial, subject to transfer to the Federal court, with 
jury trial, under the same conditions as any other action may be 
transferred from State to Federal court unless the owner of 
the ship or the ferryboat or the barge on a river or other 
American water or on the high seas gives up the vessel and 
seeks to limit his Hability by admiralty procedure. Think of 
it. They can kill a man on a barge or flatboat on an inland 
creek and escape by giving up the barge or flatboat, even if it 
is sunk or destroyed by fire. That comes under the statutes 
preserved by section 6 of the pending shipowner's plea for more 
safety from widows and orphans and other claimants. “ Safety 
first” is their plea, but a rather unusual application is made. 

In the Tilanie case it will be admitted that no death claim 
has yet come to final adjudication in America. But that death 
liability exists in much more full and complete measure than is 
proposed by this act is admitted and is absolutely without 
question. The only reason why awards have not been made is 
on account of these uncivilized limitations of liability laws and 
rules of court. Yet this bill seeks to reenact and make 
effective those yery rules and laws. All the death claimants 
in the Titanic case have been enjoined in admiralty court 
from appearing in State courts or elsewhere before juries 
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because the English company has appealed to admiralty to let 
them limit their liability to the present value of the ship and 
other charges as stated. 

Several suits had already been filed, one by Louise Robins, 
evidently a surviving widow, as administratrix for the death of 
George Robins. This suit was commenced in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New York. Another 
was commenced in the State of Minnesota, in the district court of 
Ramsey County, by Carl Johnson for personal injuries and loss 
of baggage. Another in Chicago by John Devine as administra- 
tor for death of A. Willard. Federal Judge Holt, in “admi- 
ralty”—oh, that blessed word for shipowners—ordered all 
these claimants to quit at once and come to him at New York, 
for the English corporation which owned the Titanic had come 
to this judge with its petition to limit its liability by giving up 
the ship yonder at the bottom of the ocean. Mind you, the 
English corporation selected this Judge George C. Holt to try 
these cases, and then by injunction all other courts are forbid- 
den to hear or consider a claim against the English company. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The other day the gentleman cited two 
cases, one of which he said was decided by Judge Taft. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And the other, as I recall it, by Judge 
Addison Brown. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In which, the gentleman said, the juries 
assessed the damages. 

Mr, BRYAN. No; I did not. There was no jury in either of 
those cases. I do not know anything about the case in the 
lower court, but Judge Taft's decision was a circuit judge's 
decision. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My recollection of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment was that he cited those cases as showing the beneficial 
effects of a jury trial. 

Mr. BRYAN. No; in each of those cases, as I remember, the 
owner of the boat came in and wanted to give up the boat and 
let the claimants go out in the middle of the ocean or the lake 
and take the boat. He gave up the boat under the limited- 
liability law, and therefore he got into the admiralty court. 
There is the provision in the bill to preserve that, and I under- 
stand you are to take out the section, but you say it is still a 
law and will not hurt it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman said the other day that 
there was a jury trial in the admiralty jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRYAN. 1 did not say that, but I said there was ad- 
miralty jurisdiction where they gave up the ship. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman’s memory is a little dif- 
ferent to-day from what it was then. 

Mr. BRYAN. And the memory of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is a little different now. He said there was no jury trial 
under the Lord Campbell act. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I said that the Lord Campbell act did 
not confer admiralty jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Lord Campbell act refers to death on the 
water the same as on the land, and the ordinary courts have law 
jurisdiction. If they have law jurisdiction there, why do you 
want admiralty jurisdiction here? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not stating what I want; I am stat- 
ing what the gentleman and I differed about. I understood the 
gentleman the other day to say that there was jury trial in 
admiralty cases in England. I asked him if there was a jury 
within the admiralty jurisdiction of England, and he said yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And he said that the Lord Campbell act 
extended over the high seas. 

Mr. BRYAN. I did. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And that the admiralty jurisdiction ap- 
plied to the Lord Campbell act. 

Mr. BRYAN. I say it does now whenever they give up the 
ship, whenever the owner of the boat comes in and says, “ The 
boat has gone down to the bottom, and for goodness sake take 
it and relieve me from liability in the admiralty court.” The 
admiralty law comes in and says, “ We will, because you can 
not get relief in any other court.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has the gentleman ever read the Vera 
Cruz case? 

Mr. BRYAN. I have; and Mr. Putnam quoted it to the 
Supreme Court in the Old Dominion Steamship Co. case, and 
that case declares the admiralty court has no jurisdiction in 
case of death at sea, but the ordinary jury courts do have such 
jurisdiction. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry, indeed, that the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] has seen fit to make 
the speech which he has made on this bill, for its only effect 
will be to becloud the issue that is before the House. If the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina 
and the amendment to the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania be adopted, then we certainly do have 
this, if the bill shall then pass in its present form with the 
amendments adopted—we have a very substantial relief for a 
large class of people. To make assaults on motives behind the 
bill can have no goed purpose at this time. 

Now, I want to say to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that I am sorry, indeed, that he takes the position that because 
the subcommittee has agreed upon this identical language, be- 
cause the amendment happens to be offered from this side, it 
should not be adopted, although he admits that he has no 
objection to it. I want to say, first, that his subcommittee ought 
not to feel any pride in the authorship of this language, be- 
cause he and his subcommittee were not the authors of it at 
all. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] has intro- 
duced a bill on this subject. I examined his bill to see what 
provision he had made to protect the remedy now given, and 
to my utter amazement I find that, notwithstanding his oppo- 
sition to the amendment now, in the bill of the gentleman from 
Washington is the identical language that the Committee on 
the Judiciary now proposes in this bill. I will read it. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the gentleman from Washington copied 
it from the Judicial Code. I am not on the subcommittee. 

Mr, LENROOT, I will read: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge the rights of 
suitors In the courts of aay State or Territory to a ramea given by 
the laws of any State or Territory in case of injury or death from 
injury received on the high seas or elsewhere. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this language 
that ought not to be in the bill—does not really emanate from 
that side at all, but emanates from this side of the House— 
Mr. Bryan, of Washingten—I sincerely hope the subcommittee 
and the chairman may not feel that pride of authorship and 
pride of opinion that necessitates them longer continuing to 
oppose the amendment, which certainly should be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire the attention of the 
committee to this particular fact, which it seems to me has not 
been comprehended in its full force by gentlemen who have 
considered this proposition. It must be remembered that the 
admiralty courts have never given consideration to any suit 
brought for death, because of the fact that in the admiralty 
court you can not bring a suit for damages for death. 

Section 6, which is the substitute offered in the first sen- 
tence, does give this remedy for death. Standing alone, that 
would transfer exclusive jurisdiction for damages for death 
to the United States courts whenever it occurred on the high 
seas and in navigable waters. Then as a necessary conse- 
quence it would follow that all the rules of admiralty would 
follow it as well; so while the remedy would allow for dam- 
ages, the manner and conduct of the trial—which would exclude 
the right of trial by jury—would be tried in the admiralty court 
under the admiralty rules. 

It is sought by a proviso, by an exceptional clause, to pre- 
vent this occurring, and in doing so this language, which has 
been under discussion for such a length of time, has been con- 
sidered with such object in view. Again, let me call the gen- 
tleman's attention to the fact that when the bill provides that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge the rights of 
a suitor in the courts of any State or Territory from the rights 
that he then has. that means that only in such cases where 
under the State law now the right of action exists up to $3,000 
for damages, in case of diverse citizensbip, as most of these 
eases are, the suitor can maintain and keep his rights in the 
State courts. There is no question about that, but suppose, as 
is the case in most instances where damages for death are sought, 
the amount sought to be recovered is more than $3,000, ten or 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or whatever it may be, the amount 
is not limited in this bill; and suppose, as is nearly universally 
the case, that the suit does involve a question of diverse citi- 
zenship, what do you have? If the suit is brought in ihe State 
court, immediately the action is removed to the United States 
court by the defendant. The gentleman says that it comes then 
under other rules. I think the gentleman when be makes that 
statement makes it unadvisedly, for the reason that there is 


nothing in this language that so provides. This language here 
only preserves these rights in the courts of the States where 
the action is brought. It does not carry. and there is no lan- 
guage to carry, these rights into the United States courts, and 
certainly it will not be presumed that they exist unless it is 
distinctly specified they are to apply. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Is it the contention of the gentleman from 
Iowa that a common-law suit commenced in a State court by 
an administrator of a deceased person when removed to a 
Federal court should become an admiralty suit? 

‘Mr. TOWNER. I do not know. I do not know what will 
become of it. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. If it does not become an admiralty suit 
under what rules would it be tried? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know, and I do not know what 
would become of the suit. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Would it not be tried under the same 
rules it would be tried under to-day? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; not in this case, because you have 
legislated with regard to this matter. It is exclusively the 
jurisdiction of the United States to legislate whenever it at- 
tempts to do so. Gentlemen forget that this jurisdiction belongs 
to the United States courts; it does not belong to the State 
courts and only exists in the States by sufferance; and when we 
assume the jurisdiction, when we say affirmatively that the 
right of action for death may be brought in the admiralty 
courts that is exclusive, except as to the very language and 
text of any exception we put into it, and when this text of the 
exception says that these rules only apply in the State courts, 
then I say, if it ever does get into the admiralty court, it will 
have to be tried under admiralty rules. This language is not 
nearly sufficient to carry that which the gentlemen contend for. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. A while ago, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
North Carolina in charge of the bill offered an amendment. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] offered an 
amendment to that amendment. By unanimous consent debate 
on that, amendment was closed, and while it is true the Speaker 
recognized me and I took the floor, is not the parliamentary 
situation that the vote shall now be taken on these amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. `i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What, then, becomes of the other commit« 
tee amendment upon which we were about to vote when inter- 
rupted by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan]? 

Mr. MANN. My point is that the gentleman in charge of the 
bill, this being the House Calendar bill and not being considered 
under the five-minute rule, can offer an amendment at any time 
and have it voted on, and the vote on the committee amend- 
ments reported in the bill is taken later. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I have conferred with the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who presented this amendment which 
I presented this morning, and it is entirely agreeable to them, 
and is certainly so to me, that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania should be accepted as an amend- 
ment to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
Webb amendment as amended. 

The question was tzken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who desires to offer an amendment, the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer tha 
following amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add as section 7 the following: 

“In all cases now pending or hereafter brought to limit liability 
where the loss occurred upon the high seas, and only u vessel or vessels 
of foreign 1 are involved, and the laws of the foreign country 
to which such vessel or vessels belong provide for limitation of liability 
in an amount greater than that fixed by laws of the United Stat the 
owner of such foreign vessel or vessels shall be rmitted to limit 
liability only in accordance with the laws of the foreign country to 
which such vessel or vessels belong.“ 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope that amendment will be 
adopted. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
say but a few words on this amendment, because I think it 
speaks for itself. Under the existing law and under the law 
which we now propose to enact, a vessel owner may at any 
time file a petition in the admiralty court for the purpose of 
limiting liability. When that is done and the proper petition is 
presented, the court may limit the liability and the question 
arises, which Jaw shall be applicable to the particular case that 
is before the court. Where it arises with respect to an Amer- 
ican vessel, of course the policy and law of the United States 
would apply, and where it arises with respect to a foreign ves- 
sel or vessels, exclusively, the foreign law has been held in the 
last utterance of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
that question not to be applicable. That decision creates this 
anomalous condition. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Titanic, The policy and rule in the United States is that the 
liability shall be limited to the vessel or the salvage from the 
vessel which would at the most in that case amount to $50,000 
or $60,000, and yet the person who sues in the courts of Eng- 
land under the liability fixed by the laws of England would 
get the right to a limited liability fixed at so many pounds per 
ton, £15 per ton 

Mr. BRYAN. Amounting to nearly $3,000,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And in that case would give 
a limit of liability of nearly $3,000,000. Why should we in 
America, when we can get service upon a foreign corporation 
here and bring our suit in our courts, be limited to a small 
amount when a suitor in a foreign court is entitled to a larger 
amount. This amendment is simply applicable to cases of negli- 
gence in which foreign vessels alone are concerned, and there- 
fore does not impair or disturb the policy of the United States 
with respect to its own vessels or the vessels that are owned or 
registered here. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that. I 
wish to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. The gentleman's motion is limited to this par- 
ticular amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is only on this amend- 
ment that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question 
on this particular amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that there is 
merit in some of the suggested amendments to this bill, but 
I think the subjects of the particular criticisms can better be 
taken care of in substantive legislation in the way of amend- 
ments of existing statutes that now appertain to those par- 
ticular questions. I rise, however, to make one or two sugges- 
tions, It is a very humiliating fact to American citizens who 
may come in contact with foreign Governments to ascertain 
that such Governments give this remedy which our Govern- 
ment does not give. In Europe—in Holland, which was at one 
time the maritime rival of Great Britain; in France, and in 
Germany—persons are entitled to recover damages for death 
occurring upon the high seas. Here the common-law remedy 
applies, by reason of which the remedy dies with the person, 
and therefore no remedy is afforded for the damages caused 
by death. It was that which brought me to my feet on the 
16th day of December, when I understood or misunderstood 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] to say that Lord 
Campbell’s act was enforceable in the admiralty court for 
damages resulting in death upon the high seas. I then said: 

The proposition I submitted was that the original Lord Campbell 
act did not apply to death occurring by negligence on the high seas. 

And further on the context of my remarks will show— 
us asserted in the admiralty court or in admiralty procedure. 


Now I desire to read from Hughes on Admiralty what is 
known as the Hornbook series, section 3, page 99, this language; 


done to them; not for ops | injury to the deceased inherited by them. 
The act exp Sco 


th 
1884, that the language of the a org act contemplated only suits in 
the common-law courts, as was evi 


to juries, and that neither that act nor the other acts giving the 
admiralty courts jurisdiction in case of “claims for damage done b z 


ship” gave the latter courts cognizance in rem over death claims. 
is still the law of England. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand the gentleman is reading that 
in confirmation of my statement. That confirms my state- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am reading that, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, in confirmation of my statement and in contradic- 
tion of his statement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. That is what I said—there is no admiralty 
jurisdiction in England. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, I misunderstood the gentleman, or I 
never would have injected myself into the debate on the 16th of 
December. 

I wish a further word, because the question was suggested 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], in reference 
to jurors. The bulk of the damages occurring in cases of 
this sort result from collisions at sea. The determination of 
negligence by virtue of collisions at sea rests upon rules of navi- 
gation and seamanship that have been worked out through cen- 
turies and to the average landsman and average juror are most 
difficult to appreciate and to apply. In England they have what 
are called “Trinity masters,” who sometimes even advise the 
admiralty court on questions relating to or growing out of col- 
lisions at sea and cases of marine disasters. Moreover, in 
admiralty, as in courts of chancery, nearly all the evidence is 
taken in the form of depositions. When you seize the ship a 
bond is given, the ship goes away, and the witnesses go with it. 
Therefore, to enforce that explanation, I desire to read from a 
letter which I have received from Mr. Robert M. Hughes, of 
Norfolk, Va., the eminent author of the book from which I have 
just read. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Would it interrupt the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if I asked him a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If you will give me time, I shall be glad 
to answer, if I can. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I can understand the reason why the ques- 
tion of liability in the first instance should not be submitted to 
a jury, but I am not able to appreciate why the quantity of in- 
jury suffered by the plaintiff should not be submitted to the 
jury as in the ordinary suit. And I would like to direct your 
attention to that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I appreciate the force of the gentleman’s 
suggestion, and I would like to see the jury given appropriate 
jurisdiction in that particular matter; but I say to the gentle- 
man that if you undertake to give it there without full consid- 
eration of its bearings upon other cognate matters, we may in- 
troduce unutterable confusion in admiralty proceedings, 

I will read now from the letter of Mr. Hughes: 

It is true that j try death cases in England, but this is for the 
very reason that death cases do not go into the admiralty courts. 

Mr. BRYAN. They go into the law courts. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will continue: 


In the Vera Cruz case, 10 Appeals Cases, 

that Lord Campbell's act did not apply to the admiralty courts at all, 
and, consequently, all of those suits are necessarily brought in the 
common-law courts. I can not conceive of anything more uncertain 
and unsatisfactory than to turn a jury loose In passing upon the rules 
of navigation in a collision case. I have had that experience several 
times where counsel brought a common-law action, as they have a right 
to do, and it is like tossing pennies. Aven in that case, however, we 
at least have the common-law procedure and a definite method of work. 
The great objection, after all, however, is the evanescent character of 
testimony. e have to take most of our evidence by deposition; and 
even when we save a few of the crew to produce on the trial we would 
have to let them go in case of a hung jury or a reversal. Try an 
admiralty case before a jury, then take it to an appellate court, then 
reverse it and send it down for a new trial, and your witnesses may 
have scattered all over the world by the time it gets back. 


I am in sympathy with having somewhat of this done, but 
I am not willing to vote against a bill because I can not have 
everything in it I would like to have in it. What I say is that 
we are now giving an additional remedy where we had none 
heretofore. I will not vote against what is good because I can 
not at this time get something better. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments thereto may 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was No objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out one year” and insert two years,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


the House of Lords held 
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Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “one year” and insert “two years.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 16, after the word shall,“ insert the word not.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the folowing committee amendment was read: 

hr 2, line 17, strike out the word “ within" and insert the word 
“ un Red 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


3 line 5, strike out the word taken and insert the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has a vote been taken on section 6 
amended as proposed by the chairman of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. That was taken some time ago. The ques- 
tion now is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read æ third time, 
and was read a third time. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the bill be recommitted 
te the committee from which it came with instructions to report 
back the following, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion and in- 
structions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Buxax moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the Judi. 
clary, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the 
following substitute. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, because it is in the RECORD, 
and we have had it read before. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we ought to have a thing read 
that we are going to vote on. 

Mr. WEBB. It will go in the RECORD, 

Mr. MANN. ‘To read it to-morrow will not help the vote 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Waun] withdraw his request? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bayan moves to recommit the bill on the judiciary, with instrue- 
tions to report the same back forthwith with the following substitute : 
“Re it enacted, eto., That e person, firm, or corporation engaged 
in transporting of passengers or ight by water, or who shall own or 
operate any vessel or 2 craft on the high seas, Great Lakes, or any 
navigable water of the United States within the admiralty jurisdiction 
of the United States and out of the jurisdiction of any particular State, 
shall be liable in damages to any person suffering injury while such per- 
son is employed on any such vessel, or is a passenger thereon, or is on 
or upon any such vessel under any other con tions, or in case of death 
of any such employee, passenger, or person, to bis on her personal rep- 
resentative — the legal benefit of the surviving widow or husband or 
children of such person; and if none, then of such employee's parents; 
— if none, then of the next of kin ent upon such employee, for 
injury or death resulting in whole or in part from the negligence 
ot — Ka the officers, a: — or employees of such person, firm, or cor- 
n, or by 8 0 defect or insufficien to its negligence 
= engines, appliances, gg She gh works, bow heehee: or equip 


men 

— 2. That in all actions hereafter brought against any such 

firm, or corporation under or by virtue of any of the provisions 

87 "this act to recover damages for 3 injuries to an employee, or 
where such mjuries have resulted bis death, the fact that the em- 
— — may have been guilty of contributory hegligence shall not be 
cons. 

“Sec. 3. That In any action brought against any such person, 
or corporation 2 or by virtue of any of the provisions of this Pat 
to recover for injuries to or the death of any of its employees, 
such r all in no case be held to have assumed the risks of his 
9 to prevent or limit recovery. 

SEC. 4. That any contract, rule, e or device whatsoever, 
the purpose or intent of viy shall be to enable any such person, firm, 
or 3 to exempt itself from any liability created by this act, 
shall that extent be void: Provided, That in any action brought 
= nst any such person, firm, or corporation under or by virtue of any 

the provisions of this act, such person, firm, or corporation may set 
off therein any sum it has contributed or paid to any insurance, oe 
bencfit, or indemnit ty that may have been pan to the injured aaa 
or person go a preto on account of the injury or death for wh eh 
action was 

“Sre. 5. That no 8 shall be maintained under this act unless 
commenced within two years from the day the cause of action accrued, 
or within two years from the death of the decedent, unless during that 
period there —— not been reasonable opportunity for 88 Jurisdic- 
tion of the vessel peron n, firm, or corporation sought to be charged: 
Provided, however, at after the expiration o of a period of two years 
from the decedent's death ne right of action hereby given shall not be 
deemed to have lapsed until 90 days after a reaso 
secure jurisdiction has offered. 

“ Sec. 6. That any receiver or itepe — — any 


9 firm, or cor- 
poration Mable under this act may be sued 


provisions of this 


act without first ob the t 
diction such receivers may have N of any court under whose cute 
be construed to abridge the 


PB neh rer yaya this act 
rights of suitors in the courts of any State or Territory to a remed 


iven by the 5 has any 8 — or Territo — = of injury or death. 
— a 8 ——.— h seas or elsew po lie nie) 

or person sued 
limitation on account 
ty law as to limiting 


pse 885 The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the point of order is made too late. 
The Chair has announced the result. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and two Members are present—not a quo- 
rum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WEBB. Is this a vote on the bill or on the point of no 
quorum? The Chair has declared the vote on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair did declare the vote on the 
bill, but he will give the gentleman another opportunity. This 
vote is on the bill itself. Those in favor of the passage of the 
bill will answer “ yea ™ when their names are called; those op- 
posed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 284, nays 14, 
not voting 129, as follows: 


YRAS—284. 
Abercrombie Donohoe Hobson Ph 
dair Donovan Houston Platt 
Adamson Doolittle Howard Plumley 
Alken Doremus Howell Porter 
Alexander Drukker Hoxworth Post 
Ansberry Dunn Hughes, Ga, Pou 
Anthony Dupré Hughes, W. Va. Price 
Ashbrook Eagan Hulings 88 
Aswell Eagle Hull ‘gota 
Bailey wa Humphrey. Wash. Rainey 
Baker h Humpbreys, Miss. Raker 
Barkley Falconer Jacoway Rauch 
Barnhart Ferris Johnson, Ky. Rayburn 
Bartholdt Fess Johnson, S. C. Reed 
Bartle’ Fi Johnson, U Reilly, Conn, 
Barton Finley Jones Reilly, Wis, 
Bathrick Fitzgerald Kahn Rogers 
kes FitzHenry Keating Rouse 
Beall, Tex, Va. Kettner Rubey- 
Bell, Ca Floyd, Ark. ey, Oh Rucker 
Blackmon Foster Kinkaid, Nebr. Russell 
r Francis Kinkead, . Sadath 
Borchers Frear Kirkpa edar 
Borland French Kitchin Scot 
Bowdle Gallagher Kono Scldomriage 
Brockson Gallivan Korbly herley 
Gard 3 Sherwood 
Broussard Gardner La lollette Sims 
Brown, W. Va. Garner Lee, Ga, Sisson 
Browne, Garrett, Tex. Lee, Pa. Slayden 
Browning Gerry Lenroot Slemp 
Bruckner Gil Lesher 8 
Buchanan, Tex. Gillett Lever Smith, Idaho 
Bulkley Gilmore Levy Smith, J. M. C. 
Bur; Gittins Lewis, Md. Smith, Saml. W. 
Burke, S. Dak. Glass Linthican d Smith, Tex. 
Burnett Godwin, N. C. Lloyd Stafford 
Butler Logue Stanley 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodwin, Ark. Lonergan 
Byrns, Tenn. Gordon McAndrews Steenerson 
Calder Gorman MecGillicuddy Stephens, Cal. 
Candler, Miss, Graham, III. McLaughlin tephens, Nebr, 
Cantrili Graham, Pa. Madden tephens, Tex. 
Caraway Gray Mahan Stevens, 
Carlin Green, Iowa Mann Stono 
Church Greene, Mass. Ma Stout 
Cline 8 Vt. Miller Stringer 
Collier Gregg Mit ers 
Connelly, Kans. msr Montague Sutherland 
'onry Gud oon itzer 
Copley 893 Mich. 00) rt 
Cox Hamlin Morgan, Okla. Talbott, Md. 
Cramton Hard orrison Talcott, N. Y. 
C Ha Moss, Ind. Taylor, Ala. 
Cullop Harrison Mulkey Taylor, Ark. 
aie A Hart urray Taylor, Colo, 
Danforth Ha Neeley, Kans. Temple 
Davis Hawley Norton Ten Eyek 
r ay Oldfield Thacher 
Deitrick Hayden Padgett Thomas 
Heflin Page, N. C. Thompson, Okla, 
Dershem Helgesen Paige, Mass. Thomson, III. 
n Helm Palmer Towner 
Hen: Park Treadway 
Difenderfer Hensley Parker, N. J. Tribble 
on Hill Patton, ttle 
te Underwood 
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Vollmer 


Anderson 
Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 
Cooper 


Casey ~ 

Chandler, N. Y, 

Clancy 

ph yia 
ypoo! 

oady. 

Connolly, Iowa 

Paier 
venpo 

poong 

Doughton 

Driscoll 


Edmonds 
Elder 


Volstead Webb 
Walker White 
Wallin Williams 
Watson Willis 
NAYS—14, 
Crosser MacDonald 
Falen e e 
rg! ey 
Lobeck Smith. Minn, 
NOT VOTING—129 
Estopinal Kreider 
3 10 Langham 
*airehi Langley 
Faison Lazaro 
Farr L'Engle 
Fergusson wis, Pa. 
Fordney Lieb 
Fowler Lindquist 
Garrett, Tenn. ft 
George McClellan 
Goeke McGuire, Okla, 
Goldfogle McKellar 
Goulden McKenzie 
Griest Maguire, Nebr. 
Guernsey Maher 
Hamiil Manahan 
Hamilton, N. T. Martin 
Hammond etz 
Hayes Mondell 
Helvering n, 
inebaugh 
olland Moss, W. Va. 
goe Mo 
Johnson, Wash, Mu k 
Keister Neely, W. Va. 
Kelley, Mich Nelson. 
Kennedy, Conn. O'Brien 
Kennedy, Iowa Oglesby 
Kennedy, $ O'Hair 
Kent O'Sha 
Kiess, Pa. Parker, N. Y. 
Kindel Patten, N. X. 
Knowland, J. R. ters 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Ico with Mr. Morr. 


Mr. HOLLAND wi 


we 
Woodru 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. WILSON of Florida with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

Mr. Tatzorr of Maryland with Mr. Hamiton of New York. 
Mr. Parrxx of New York with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. Watkins with Mr. Alx kx. 

Mr. Smiru of New York with Mr. SELLS. 


Mr. Carew with Mr. Avis. 
Mr. Carter with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Mr. Casey with Mr. BRITTEN. 


Mr. Coapy with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. EDMONDS. 


. CaLttaway with Mr. AUSTIN. 


. CLuarK of Florida with Mr. CAMPBELL. 


. Dare with Mr. FAIRCHILD, 


Mr. Davenport with Mr. FARR. 

Mr. Dooluxd with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. DovcHton with Mr. Grresr. 

Mr. Driscott with Mr. GUERNSEY, 
Mr. Esrorinau with Mr. ForpNey. 
Mr. Fatson with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. HAYES. 
Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 


Bunk of Wisconsin with Mr. KEISTER. 


Mr. Garrett of Tennessee with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, 
Mr. Go.procie with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 


. GOULDEN with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 


Mr. Hawar with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lazaro with Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. 
Mr. Lies with Mr. KREIDER. 
Mr. McKetrar with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. Mauer with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Mr. Mondax of Louisiana with Mr. Lewrs of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Neety of West Virginia with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. O’Brren with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Ociesey with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. Racspace with Mr. MANAHAN. 
Mr. Riorpan with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. PETERS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. Ronrars of Massachu- 


Mr. Wuatey with Mr. SHREVE. 
Mr. SMart with Mr. WINSLOW. 
Mr. Hetvertne with Mr. SINNOTT. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPHAKER. A quorum is present. 
unlock the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nication; 


Hon, CHAMP CLARK, 
Washington, D. O.: 


I have to-day resigned the office of Representative to the United 
States 8 from the second congressional district of Minnesota. 
WINFIELD S. HAMMOND, 


THE SPEAKER'S MANUAL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to make an announcement 
of some interest to himself, and that is that somebody has— 
inadvertently, no doubt—carried away from the desk two copies 
of the Manual, annotated in lead pencil both by the parlia- 
mentary clerk and by the Speaker. If the gentlemen who 
have them will bring them back, we will give them two more 
copies, and it will save a good deal of hard work. The Chair 
wishes each Member would examine the copy of the Manual in 
his possession. 


The Doorkeeper will 


Sr. PAUL, Mixx., January 6, 1915. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 
fice Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures was 
called. 
STANDARD BARREL FOR FRUITS, ETC, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
4899) to fix the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and other 
dry commodities. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, 
and other dry commodities other than cranberries shall be of the fol- 
lowin, — § dimensions when measured without distention of its parts: 

of stave, oy inches; diameter of heads, 173 inches; distance 

ee Soll heads, 26 inches; circumference of bulge, inches, outside 

measurement ; rece the thickness of staves s mot 5 than 8 
e; 


of an inch: Provided, That any barrel rent form bavin; 

capacity of 7,056 cubic inches shall be a W barrel. The stan M 
barrel for cranberries shall be of the following dimensions when meas- 
ured without distention of its parts: Len of staves, 284 inches; 


diameter of head, 164 inches; distance between heads, 253 pot cir- 
cumference of bulge, 58} inches, outside measurement; and the thick- 
ness of staves not ae than four-tenths of an inch. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful! to sell, offer, or expose for sale in 
any State, Territory 5 the District of Columbia, or to ship from an 
State, Ter , or istrict of Columbia to any other State, Terri- 
tory, or the strict ‘of Columbia or to a foreign coun do? | a barrel 
8 3 or vegetable or 7 other dry comm ty of less 

the standard barrels defined in the first section of = 
— 8 thereof known as the half barrel, and an 
ality of a violation of any of the provisions of this act shall Je liabi liable 

a penalty of $1 and ere for each barrel so 8 sold or of- 
fered for sale or Say fe as the case may be, to be recovered at the 
suit of the United States in any court at the United States having 
jurisdiction : Provided, however, at no barrel shall be deemed below 
Standard within the meaning of this pet 3 8 peso doy to any foreign 
country and constructed according to th or directions of 
the foreign purchaser if not 9 3 e with the laws of 
be | foreign country to which the same is intended to be 3 

„ That reasonable variations shall be permitted and tolerance 
shalt be established by rules and regulations made by the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards and approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Prosecutions for offenses under this act may be n upon complaint 
of local sealers of weights and measures or other officers of the several 
States and Territories appointed to enforce the laws of the said States 
or Territories, 8 . relating to weights and measures: Pro- 
vided, howerer, That no thing in this act shall apply to barrels used in 
packing o or shipping com tles sold exclusively by weight or numer- 
ica 

Sue. 4. ‘hat this act shall be in force and effect from and after tha 
Ist day of July, 1915. 

With the following committee amendments: 

5 2, Une 18, strike gut subdivision ” wre insert “ subdivisions.” 

Pag line 18, after ae 28 ¥ peel inser “third,” and after the 
word Es fate insert “and t hree-quarters. 

Page 2, line 20, strike out the words “ Hable to a penalty of $1 and 
costs for each barrel od unlawfally sold or offered for sale or shipped, 
as the case may be, o be recove: at the suit of the United States 
in any and insert * Aleu thereof the words “ deemed Kay of a mis- 
demeanor and be liable to a fine not to exceed $500, or imprisonment not 
to exceed six months, in the.” 

Pa ve 3, in lines 1 to 7 inclusive, see out the following words: 

rovided, however, t no barrel shall be deemed below standard 
within the meaning of this act when shipped to any foreign country 
and constructed according to the specifications or directions of the 
foreign purchaser if not constructed in conflict with the laws of the 
foreign country to which the same is Intended to be shipped.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to provide a 
standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and other dry commodi- 
ties. The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures have 
had this bill and also the bill S. 2269, which passed the Senate 
last January, under consideration for a long time. Extensive 
hearings were given to many persons who appeared before our 
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committee. The hearings disclosed the fact that there is prac- 
tically no opposition to this bill. A bill somewhat similar, relat- 
ing exclusively to apples, and known as the Sulzer bill, was 
passed in 1912. The Sulzer bill has created no complaint on the 
part of the trade. It has given satisfaction to such an extent 
that not only the producers but the commission merchants 
desire that it be extended to include all dry commodities. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman state whether the measure- 
ments given in this bill have the approval of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. They haye, and the bill has the approval 
of the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the word “fruits” as used in this bill in- 
tended to be limited to dried fruits? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; dry commodities. 

Mr. WINGO. Why does not the bill specifically state that? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Perhaps I do not understand the gentle- 
man. I understand that dried fruits are sold by weight. 

Mr. WINGO. Would this apply to fresh apples and fresh 
peaches? 

Mr. HAY. Of course. 

Mr. WINGO. Fruit fresh from the tree and ready to be 
shipped for market? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does that mean that peaches would have to 
be shipped in barrels? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think the gentleman is aware that 
peaches are not shipped in barrels. They are shipped in bas- 
kets and crates. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the word “ fruits” mean preserved fruits? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not believe anyone would ship fruit 
in n standard barrel simply because this bill was the law, if it 
become the law, if the fruit was of a kind that could not be 
shipped in a standard barrel. In other words, fruits that are 
now shipped in crates or baskets will not be affected in anywise 
by this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Peaches might be shipped in a barrel. It would 
be possible, but not practicable. They might be hauled to a 
local market in a barrel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It could be done if the shipper wished to 
co it. 

Mr. WINGO. The point I am trying to make is that you have 
not placed any definition at all on “fruits.” Fruits“ would 
include any kind of fruit in any condition, dry, fresh, or pre- 
served. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No one is compelled to ship fruit in a 
barrel. 

Mr. WINGO. Section 2 says: 

Sec. 2. That it shail be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose for sale 
in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to ship from 
any State, 5 or the District of Columbia to any other State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia or to a forelgn country, a barrel 
conta ing fruits or vegetables or any other dry commodity of less 
capacity than the standard barrels defined in the first section of this act. 

The dry“ might be interpreted as a limitation on the word 
“ fruits.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I think if the gentleman will refer to 
paragraph 3 where it says “Provided, however, That nothing 
in this act sball apply to barrels used in packing or shipping 
commodities sold exclusively by weight or numerical count,” it 
will answer his question. 

Mr. WINGO. What difference would that make? That 
would not be a limitation; they sell some commodities by 
weight, numerical count, or by package. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am not certain but that the contention 
of the gentleman is right. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not seen this bill until this morning, 
but it seems to me that it might include canned fruit. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman means dried fruit? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I mean canned fruit. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think canned fruit is sold in any 
other way except by the can. 

Mr. WINGO. In my district they sometimes sell it by the 
carloads. I will say that canned peaches, as a rule, are sold 
in carload lots by the larger canneries. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. They are in tin cans. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and they are put in boxes or cases, as 
they are called. Now, unless they are sold by the dozen or 
weight they would have to put canned peaches in a barrel. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will first yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, X would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he thinks this is constitutional. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am not a constitutional lawyer, but I 
believe that it is. 

Mr. THOMAS. The second clause provides— 

That it shall be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose for sale in any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to ship from any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia to any other State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or to a foreign country, a barrel containing 
fruits or vegetables or any other dry commodity of less capacity than 
the standard barrels defined in the first section of this act. 

Does the gentleman think that Congress has the right to pass 
a law defining what kind of barrels people in the various States 
shall use in shipping their apples from one town to another 
within the State? That is what this bill does. This bill is 
seeking to control intrastate commerce. 

Mr. TUTTLE. If the gentleman from Ohio will allow me, 
Solicitors of the Department of Commerce have said in a 
written opinion that this is constitutional, that it applies to 
intrastate as well as interstate commerce. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not care what he says. 
to my own opinion. 

Mr. TUTTLE. That opinion is backed up by ex-Attorney 
General Bonaparte, who was Attorney General in 1907, and 
there are a long line of cases cited by Charles Earl, the So- 
licitor of the Department of Commerce, which I will put in the 
RecorD, all agreeing that it is constitutional and that there 
is no question about the right of the Government to fix the 
standard for intrastate as well as interstate commerce. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1907. 
The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

Sin: My opinion is requested, by your reference of a letter from the 
Bureau of Standards, as to whether, under the fifth clause, section 8. 
Article I, of the Constitution, Congress may enact a law which shall 
define the standard of weights and measures to be used throughout the 
several States and Territories of the United States, require all such 
weights and measures to bear a prescribed stamp, and make it a, misde- 
meanor to use in trade any weights or measures departing from such 
standard or without such stamp. 

I have the honor to answer this question in the affirmative on the 
following grounds: 

In 3 the powers granted to Congress, the Constitution pro- 
1 8. Art. I): 

* The 


I have a right 


Songress shall have power: * * * ‘To coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures.” 

e pr ings of the Constitutional Convention, as recorded, add 
nothing to the simple words of this grant, as brief as they are com- 
prehensive and as clear as they are precise. In the earlier drafts of 
he Constitution no mention was made of weights and measures. The 
8 as it now appears, though standing alone, was first In- 
trodu in the draft reported by the committee on detail August 6, 
1787, and it was adopted by the convention August 16, 1787, without 
debate. It was combined with the clause granting the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof in the draft reported by the 
committee on style and arrangement September 12, 1787 (3 Doc. Hist. 
Const., 449, 545, 724; 8 Fed. Stat., An., 152). In the Federalist the 
power in question is noticed only by Madison, who says merely. “ The 
regulation of bots fag and measures is transferred from the Articles of 
Confederation and is founded on like considerations with the preceding 
power of regulating coin” (Federalist No. 42). Referring to the 
Articles of Confederation, it is found that the power was there granted 
in the following terms (Art. IX): 

“The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also have the sole 
and exclusive right and power of * > fixing the standard of 
weights and measures throughout the United States.” 

The power to fix the standard of weights and measures having been 
granted to Congress without limitation, and the clause containing the 
grant having been “transferred” from the Articles of Confederation, 
where it was exclusive in terms, the view has been taken that it remains 
now as formerly a power exclusively vested in Congress. and it has been 
regarded as “ doubtful whether the enactments of any State on the sub- 
ject are of any validity whatever, even though Congress have wholly 
neglected to attend to this regulation.” (The Miantonomi, 17 Fed. Cas., 
952 This view, however, is not accepted either by the State courts 
or by general writers on the Constitution. (Sce Weaver v. Fegely. 29 
Pa. St., 30; Caldwell v. Dawson, 4 Met. Ky., 123: Harris v. Rutledge, 
19 Iowa, 390; Higgins v. Petroleum Co., 100 Cal., 310; and see remarks 
of Justice Woodbury in the Passenger cases, 7 How.. 282. 562; but see 
Thompson v. District of Columbia, 21 Ap. Cas. D. C., 395, 402, where 
the court intimated that this grant to Con “ effectually prevented 
the several States from fixing standards at might vary and hence 
prove a hindrance to trade and interchange of commodities") The 
view more widely held is that the power in regard to weights and 
measures is exclusive in Congress only when it is exercised. and that, 
pending such exercise, the several States may fix their own standards, 
or at least enforce existing standards. This is the position taken not 
only in the cases last cited, but by such commentators as Story, 
Pomeroy, Burgess, and Cooley, as shown by the following extracts: 

“The other power * to fix the standard of ee and measures’ was 
doubtless given from like motives of public policy for the sake of uni- 
formity and the convenience of commerce. Hitherto, however, it has 
remained a dormant power,-from the many difficulties attendant upon 
the subject, although it has Ba goes Heep brought to the attention 
of Congress in most elaborate reports, Until Congress shall fix a 
standard, the understanding seems to be that the States possess the 
power to fix their own weights and measures, or, at least, the existin 
standards at the adoption of the Constitution remain in full force, 
(2 Story, Const., sec. 1122.) = ‘ 

The power to fix the standard of weights and measures was left in 
the hands of the States, as well as of the General Government. As lo 
as this power remains dormant in the National Legislature the loca 
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Commoawealths may fully exercise it. Although the standard of 
and measures is connected with the general subject of the trade, busi- 


ness, and commerce of country, and although uniformity in this 
demani rra 


tions of ex- 
means as 
essential as a common standard of ‘Without the ia the latter 
business would be interrupted and, in — — 7 
out z 5 — . have been . ae Sette 5 fr = 
Should onal Legislature, howe —2 Ty icy and 
standard for the whole country, ali inconsistent tate — — 


be a petty.” (Pomeroy, Const., see. 410 
This can not be claimed as an exclusive power of the lature 
of the General Government as Commonwealths. mgress 


mp SEa py the ground hiner it sees fi 
will displace ine ar of the —— 


Bui Sci. and 
wer is 5 t is 8 or there would be no 
standard.“ (Cooley, Pri 
Where, however, as in th 


“The er ted to Con; " it was 
observed, * may be exercised or ous as the wisdom of that body 
shall decide. f, in the ‘ongress, orm laws Badan 
bankruptcies ought not to oa Oaea. it does not follow that partia 
laws may not exist, or that State tion on the sub. must cease. 
It is not the mere existence of the power, but its exercise, which is in- 
5 with the exercise of the same power by the States. It is 
not the right to establish these uniform laws, but their actual estab- 
lishment, which is inconsistent with the partial 3 of the States. 
* » he principle laid down by counsel for the plaintiff, in i 
— is er DIDGA correct. Whenever the terme in which a s poer 

is panua to Congress, or the nature of the power, requires that it 
should be exercis exclusively by Congress, the subject is as com- 
pen taken from the State legislatures as itt exp 
orbidden to act on it.“ As already pointed wate the porer to fx the 
standard of weights and measures, by the weight of opinion, is not in 
its “nature” one which “requires” that it should exercised ex- 
elusively by Congress. 

But Ít is not necessary that the power should be exclusive in order 
that Congress may deal with the ie py in the manner suggested b. 
the present inquiry. All the authorities are agreed that the power o 
Congress with regard to the standard weights and measures is ph 
and complete, that it is only while it Hes ut that 
act, and that once it Is 1 State laws are di 
as inconsistent, nullified. It is clear, therefore, 
ample power to enact a law w shal! fix the standard of weights and 
measures to be used throughout the several States and Territories of 
the United States and require all such weights and measures to bear a 
prescribed stamp. 

And it is no less clear that Congress may make it a misdemeanor to 
use im trade any weights or measures departing from the standard 
fixed or without the stamp prescribed. “ Whenever Congress may adopt 
any particular measure, may Ci dea anything to be done or a hing 

ut the specific grants of the Constitution, 


and may fix such 
= as it — proper.“ prine ane is not — — — 
statutes uninterrupted practice of —.—. in f enumerable 


ed the explicit oe of the Supreme Court. 
mate Er Martgoid (9 How., 566) the question was as to the 
validity of a statute which east . a crime to utter or circulate rious 
or counterfeited coin. The decision sustained the validity of law, 
although there was no express constitutional authority — enact it on 
the ground that such a law was one of the necessary and proper means 
for cerns out aie „power “to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 

0 


and of foreign coin 
“The power to coin money 8 er given to Congress, founded on 
Dlie pees it must at carry with it the correlative power of 
ting the creature and object of that wer. > We admit 


that tbe clause of the Constitution aui ning 8 to — for 


es and current coin of the 


y 
988 of a false Po or representation) ; nor mae we 
the foundation of the offense of one 
spur igin of the — — unish that offense, 
either in the section of the statute before q this clause of the 
Constitution. We trace both the offense and the authority to 
it to the power by the Constitution to coin money, and 78 85 the 
correspondent and necessary power and obligation to protect and to 
ere = in its 8 this constitutional currency for the benefit of the 
tion we hold it a sound maxim that no powers should be 
conceded 55 * Federal Government which can not be regularly and 
legitimately found in the charter of its creation, we — — ey 
the obligation to withhold from it no power 1 5 attribute which, 
same charter, has been declared necessary the execution a 
DEGI zanted oer 8 and to the fulfillment vn clear and well-defined 


uties.” egal Tender % 567, ) 
In th 0 der cases (12 Wall ia Provide it was said: - $ 
“ Con expressly au ized * rovide for the punishment o 
counterfeiting 1 the securities and current sto in of the United States, and 


to define and punish piracies and — committed on the seas 
and ofenses nst the laws of nations.’ It is also — to de- 
clare the pi bment of treason, prov — made — - 
It might be argued ooo pow impli 

e exp: ers es 
an exclusion of all other sub : 


f provide tor by the act of 3 30, 1790, entitled An act more effectn 
e for the of certain crimes against the Un 


are manifestly not In 1 A of any single substantive power. No one 
doubts that this was right nag „ and the power thus exercised has 
been affirmed by this court in nited States D. Marigold.” 
Res submitted. 
CHARLES EARL, Solicitor. 


Washington, D. C 8 1908. 

Sır: In ot letter of February 11, 1908, in which e- 
2 re our 0 w r 

i Agd 8 the f fifth 


= uestion as 
* Article T 1 
defin 


ures to Ba a 
e it a misdemeanor to use in trade any weights or measures e ines 
me Pn from such standard or without such stamp, I have the honor to 
vise you that the question appears to be one of great importance, but 

not of much difficulty. 
The fifth clause of Article I of section 8 of hay be Constitution, to which 
Co —— of weights and 
rtment, of which 
you — — de to whe ether this is to be 
considered an b- 


yar aeeie power confe: 
express no . on this nner ag because I do not see that it is 
Skene within the terms of gs nestion or that it constitutes a 
question of law arising in the a inistration 3 rtment. The 
above-mentioned clause of the Constitution empowers t Congress to 
fix the standard of ts and measures. This language implies neces- 
sarily that there shall the one standard and only one, miert the same 
conclusion is reached — we consider the 8 the term 
ard.“ This is defined by Webster's Internationa! Dictionary as follows: 
8 treats — 5 siuh BT ngage " 8 me Ton i measure of 
quantity, extent, value, or qua especially the or specimen 
weight or measure — 3 by government, as the standard pound, 


gallon, or 

In the 1 . of things, therefore, the standard fixed vg the Congress 
will be the o legal standard as soon as the wer fix it shall 
have been ex and since this power has no e Umitations, 


per for carry- 
ing into . — the f 8 i — a provi- 
sion that weights and measures shall —ç— a ie it se stamp and that 
the ase of unstamped or incorrect weights or measures shall constitute 
a misdemeancr, it has clearly, in my opinion, constitutional authority 
to make laws to such effect. I have the honor, therefore, to advise 
you that the — ager 8 letter on 11. 1908, 
should be answered in th 
I approve of the publication of the opinion of the Solicitor of the 
De: nt of Commerce and Labor, and remain, sir, 
Yours, very respectfully and truly, 
é J. BONAPARTE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. THOMAS. It makes no difference how many courts have 
sail to the contrary, the bill on its face is plainly unconstitu- 
tional in that it seeks to control commerce purely within the 
State. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman from Kentucky, of course, 
is entitled to his opinion. The gentleman from New Jersey 
has stated that, in the opinion of high authority, it is con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman state who gave the opinion 
referred to by the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. TUTTLE. The first opinion was givea by Solicitor Earle, 
of the Department of Commerce, in 1907. That was written, 
after a careful and exhaustive investigation, in reply to an 
inquiry as to whether laws of this character applying to intra- 
state commerce were constitutional. That opinion was con- 
firmed at that time by ex-Attorney General Bonaparte. When 
this bill was under consideration it was submitted to the Solici- 
tor of the Department of Commerce, and. in his opinion, there 
was no question about the validity or constitutionality of this 
act, and we have his written opinion, which I will be glad to 
insert in the Rxconp: 

IN RE SENATE BILL NO. 2269, TO FIX THRE STANDARD BARREL FOR FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, AND OTHER DRY COMMODITIES, 


The above bill has passed the Senate and Is now being considered by 
the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. In the de- 
liberations of this committee objections have been raised to certain 
provisions of the bill. At the suggestion of the Bureau of Standards, 
the opinion of this office has been 8 as to whether these objec- 
tions have been well ae and, if so, what amendments should be 
offered to remedy the defects. 

The objections referred to are stated by the bureau, as follows: 

“ First. It was N that the 3 made for barrels ‘ con- 
structed according to the specifications or directions of the foreign 
purchaser’ might be found an excuse for the possession of barrels 
which were not standard. 

“Second. The WF provision that prosecution for offenses may be begun 

complaint local sealers of weights and measures or from officers 
the Sana is said to prevent action being Started by anyone else. 

“ Third. Objection aient made to the word * prosecution,’ because the 
actions were all civil an 8 applies to criminal cases. 

“Fourth. There still t BD — a ne t there should be no ex- 
ception made for cranberries, 

Fiftb. The general contention that this legislation is a function of 
or 8 rather than 2 the Federal Government," 

elat. rst objection, it may be stated that the bill does 

on of barrels whicb are not standard, 


It merel it 2 9 to sell, offer, or for sale 
or to ship * e — containing fruits or vegetables or “ake 
3 capacity than the standard barrels,” etc. 
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(Sec. 2.) Not only could a person lawfully have in on empty 
barrels which were not stan but he could also lawfully have in 
aN barrels, not standard, containing the articles enumerated. 

ntil he sold, offered, or exposed for sale, or shipped barrels, not stand- 
ard, containing such commodities, he would not subject to the provi- 
sions of the proposed act. Even if the bill were amended so as to pro- 
hibit the having in possession of barrels which were not standard, the 
roviso that no barrel shall be deemed below standard when shipped 
o a foreign country and constructed according to the specifications or 
directions of the foreign eee ete., would 1 5 de construed 
as excepting such barrels from the preceding prohibitive provisions, for, 
it being lawful to ship such barrels to foreign countries, it could hardly 
be regarded as unlawful to have them in possession for that purpose. 
Were it otherwise, the proviso would be rendered nugatory. 

I am, tberefore, of opinion that, as the bill stands, the proviso to sec- 
tion 2, by impliedly mitting the possession of barrels which are not 
Standard, does not afford an opportunity for violating any other provi- 
sion of the bill, for the bill nowhere prohibits the mere possession of 
such barrels; and, furthermore, that even if the bill were amended so 
as to prohibit the possession of such barrels, so long as the proviso 
remains as it is, it would be lawful to possess barrel which are not 
standard, if intended for shipment abroad in accordance with the terms 
of the proviso. 

2. By section 771, Revised Statutes, Congress has provided that: 

It shall be the duty of every district attorney to prosecute in his 
district all delinquents for crimes and offenses cognizable under the 
authority of the United States, and all civil actions in which the United 
States are concerned * +” 

The authority conferred upon the local sealers of weights and meas- 
ures or other officers of the States to institute p ngs under the 
proposed act is, in the absence of explicit language to the contrary, 
plainly to be regarded as supplemental to, rather than exclusive of, the 
authority vested in the various United States district attorneys by the 
above statute. 

3. The objection here is to the use of the word “ prosecutions,” in 
the clause o on 3, which reads: Prosecutions for offenses under 

m upon complaint of local sealers of weights and 
It is urged that the word “ prosecutions " applies only 
to criminal cases, and the suits to be brought under the pro act are 
to be civil in their nature. I do 


person 
visions of this act shall be liable to a Leese | bd o be re- 
covered at the suit of the United States,” etc., the United States could, 
at its option, recover the Ity in a crim action such 
offender, or bring a civil suit of debt against him for the amount of the 
pesay: (Hepner v. United States, 213 U. S., 103; United States v. 
tevenson, 215 U. S., 190.) But a civil suit in the name of and for the 
benefit of the United States can be instituted only by the proper district 
attorney, under the ne hag Ee and control of the Attorney General. 
As stated in United States v. San Jacinto Tin Co. (125 U. S., 273, 279): 
“There must, then, be an officer or officers of the Government to de- 
termine when the United States shall sue, to decide for what it shall 
sue, and to be responsible that such suits shall be brought in appro- 
riate cases. The attorneys of the United States in every judicial 
strict are officers of this character, and they are by statute under the 
immediate 3 and control of the Attorney General.“ 
In criminal cases, however, the proceedings 8 to prosecu- 
tion may be instituted by a complaint“ made by a private individual. 
The word ctions 


e In some juri 
it is 


cer, 
be 


over of the accused. 3 » In 
Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S., 43, 49) the functions of a “ complaint” are 
thus described: “An accused person is usually cha) with crime by 
a complaint made before a committing trate, which has fully per- 
formed its office when the party is commi or held to bail,” 

There would appear to no objection, therefore, to the use of the 
word “ prosecutions ™ where it appears in the bill, for it is only in 
criminal proceedings that a complaint“ may be made by anyone. But 
the statement in the bill, that “prosecutions * * + may be 
upon complaint,” would seem to involve an inaccuracy, for it has been 
held that a “complaint” does not popu the 1 which may 
follow it. Thus in Virginia v. Paul (148 U. S., 107, 119) the court 
says: 

“Proceedings before a magistrate to commit a person to jail, or to 
hold him to bail in order to secure his appearance to answer for a 
crime or offense, which the magistrate has no jurisdiction himself to try, 
before the court in which he may be prosecuted and tried, are but pre- 
commen A to the prosecution, and are no more a commencement of the 
ee on than is the arrest by an offcer without a warrant for a 
elony committed in his prona. y 

The provision in question should, therefore, be amended. If the pur- 
pose is to authorize local State officers to initiate criminal proceed 2 
against offenders, I would suggest that the provision be amended 
read : 


“For any violation of the provisions of this act the offender may, 
upon complaint of local sealers of weights and measures or other offl- 
cers, etc., be arrested and oy ere or bailed, as the case may be, for 
trial before any court of the United States having jurisdiction. 

If, however, the purpose is to require that or ings for the re- 
covery of the penalty, either civil or criminal, shall be instituted when- 
ever the aforesaid State officers have information that the act has been 
violated, the following should be substituted: 

“Tt shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom any local 
sealer of weights and measures or other officer of a State or Territory 
appointed to enforce the laws of the said State or Territory, respec- 
tively, relating to weights and measures, shall present satisfactory 
evidence of any violation of this act, to cause appropriate proceedings 
to be commenced and p uted in the oe 8 courts of the United 
States for the enforcement of the penalty rein provided.” 

4. This iene does not involve any question of law. It is purely 
a matter of legislative pouer to be determined by Congress. 

5. The Constitution provides (Art. I, sec. 8, el. 5) that “the Con- 
gress shall have power * * > to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and to fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” Relative to this clause the Attorney General, in an opinion 


5 = the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, dated February 13, 
“T'he above-mentioned clause of the Constitution empowers the Con- 
gress to fix the standard of weights and measures. language im- 
lies necessarily that there shall be the one standard and ony one, and 
the same conclusion is reached if we consider the meaning of the term 
standard.’ This is defined in Webster's International Dictionary as 


follows: 

as t which ts established 5 authority as a rule for the measure 
of quantity, extent, value, or quality; ., the original ht or meas- 
ure sanctioned by the Government, as the standard pound, gallon, or 


yard. 

“In the nature of things, therefore, the standard fixed by the Con- 
gress will be the onl legal standard as soon as the power to fix it 
shall have been exere , and, since this power has no territorial limi- 
tations such as those conferred by the seventeenth clause of the same 
section, 1t must be understood as coextensive with the territory subject 
to the legislative wer of the United States.” 

And in Ex e Siebold (100 U. S., 371) Mr. Justice,Bradiey, in 
discussing the question whether an act might be an offense against both 
the Federal and State laws and punishable under both, said (p. 391): 

So if Congress, as it might, should pass a law fixing the standard of 
weights and measures and imposing a penalty for seal ne false weights 
and measures, but leaving to the States the matter of inspecting and 
sealing those used by the people, would not an offender filling the office 
or s 15 5 a State law be amenable to the United States as well as 
o the e?” 

In view of these authorities, there would seem to be no question that 
Congress cg 4 as soon as it sees fit to do so, exercise exclusive juris- 
— — over the subject of weights and measures throughout the United 

ates. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT LEE THURMAN, 
Solicitor. 
The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Referred to the Bureau of Standards. 


Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, when I first examined the bill 
it occurred to me that the committee had undertaken to stand- 
ardize the containers in which the shipments are made, but on 
a more careful examination of the bill it disclosed that it has 
merely undertaken to standardize the barrel. If the chairman 
of the committee will permit me to make an observation, I will 
say that there is very great demand in the trade and the coun- 
try generally for the standardization of the containers in which 
fruit is shipped. If a man does not want to ship his peaches 
in a barrel—and we do not ship them that way in Texas—he 
does not come within the provisions of this bill. The bill merely 
says, as I understand, that if you ship your fruit in a barrel 
it must be in a standard barrel which is defined in this bill, 
and for that reason it seems to me that the bill ought to pass, 
because you not only standardize the cubic contents, but you 
standardize the quality, and the lack of standardization is one 
of the greatest difficulties that the honest producer has in pro- 
tecting himself against the dishonest. man who puts his in con- 
tainers that do not contain the full amount, and thereby short- 
weights the people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio this question. In the report he says the bill would 
standardize the barrel for interstate and foreign commerce, and 
for intrastate traffic as well. Here you have Congress abso- 
lutely attempting in this bill to regulate intrastate traffic, and 
that is to take away the rights of the fruit growers in a State 
to ship their products in the kind of barrels they desire within 
the State. And yet the other day in this House I heard a great 
deal of discussion about the rights of the States. Now you 
come and want to take away the right of the States even in the 
shipment of their fruits. I do not care if all the ex-Attorneys 
General in the United States and all the lawyers in the United 
States and all the courts in the United States declare that this 
bill is constitutional, it is plainly unconstitutional. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman would not take the decision 
of the courts? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, as to the binding decision of the courts 
of this country, they cross their own tracks as often as that of 
a fox pursued by a pack of hounds. This bill is plainly uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it is only necessary, to answer 
the objection of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS], 
to read the Constitution, which, evidently, he never has done. 
Among the powers expressly granted to Congress is that to fix 
the standard of weights and measures. It is not one of the re- 
served powers of the States and never has been. It is expressly 
given to Congress to fix the standard of weights and measures 
for the whole United States, and because it has not before been 
done is only because Congress has not chosen to exercise the 
power given directly to it by the Constitution of the United 
States. Whenever Congress does so choose to exercise that 
power every State law in existence will go out of effective opera- 
tion if it conflicts with the provisions of the act of Congress 
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made in pursuance of the power given to it by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
has the floor. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask whether 
this bill, if passed, will in any way affect the shipment of apples 
or any character of fruit that the producer may desire to ship 
in any other way—in a box or in any other kind of a receptacle? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If he cares to ship it in a tub, he may do 
so; but if he ships it in a barrel and says it is a barrel, then it 
must contain the cubic contents provided for in this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL, If a farmer wanted to ship apples in a box, 
this would in no way affect him? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. In no way at all, if he ships it as a box. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But when he ships in a barrel, the purpose 
of this is to standardize the barrel? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If he sells a barrel of apples, it must con- 
tain 7,056 cubic inches, if he represents it to be a barrel of 
apples. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I notice in the report that it is stated that 
this bill has been advocated by various associations engaged 
in the fruit and produce business. Does the gentleman know 
whether those associations represent the men that handle the 
fruit, the commission merchants, or do they represent the pro- 
gaene and do they, the producers, favor the passage of this 

ill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. We have had before the committee repre- 
sentatives not only of commission merchants but of the pro- 
ducers and, so far as my knowledge goes, there is no opposition 
on the part of the producer or the trade from any section of 
the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It seems to be generally desired, then, you 
think, by all concerned to standardize the barrel? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It does. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield. 

Mr. HAY. I just want to call attention to the argument made 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TowNer] as to the constitu- 
tionality of this law. Of course, there is no question about the 
fact that Congress has the right to fix a standard, but the point 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS] was, as 
I understood him, that Congress did not have the right to inter- 
fere with the commerce within a State. The second section of 
this bill has nothing to do with fixing the standard of the bar- 
rel, but it says that it shall be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose 
for sale, in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, a 
barrel containing fruits or vegetables or any other dry com- 
modity of less capacity than the standard barrel defined in the 
first section of this bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If it is sold as a barrel or as a part of 
a barrel. 

Mr. HAY. Wait one moment. Under that law if a man had 
a barrel that did not hold as much as a standard barrel and 
exposed for sale any fruit in that smaller barrel in a State, 
even upon his own farm, he would be liable under this law to 
be prosecuted and put in jail. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Or if it was a larger barrel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAY. If it is a smaller barrel. That has nothing to do 
with the standardization of the barrel. That has to do with 
exposing for sale within a State of the fruit or any other prod- 
uct provided for to be sold in a standard barrel. If you under- 
take to ship it from one State to another, that is another propo- 
sition, and Congress, of course, has the right to control the ship- 
ments of any product in interstate commerce, but not within 
a State itself. It does seem to me that the committee ought 
to amend this bill so as to avoid the constitutional objection, 
which has been raised, and I think properly so, by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] to the fact that the 
clause of the Constitution which empowers Congress to fix the 
standard of weights and measures also empowers Congress to 
coin money. In other words, both provisions are in one clause, 
and that clause gives to Congress the power— 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures. 

Now, as to money, there is no question but that Congress 
has the absolute power to say what money can be and what 
can not be used as legal tender in a State. 


Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER. Nor can there be any question that under the 
provision of the Constitution that I read Congress has the 
power—power unrestricted and without qualification—to coin 
money and to fix the standard of weights and measures. 

Mr. HAY. I do not deny that. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman admits that this power to fix 
the standard of weights and measures is without restriction or 
qualification. But the mere fixing of a standard—the mere 
calling a thing a standard measure—is of absolutely no avail 
unless there be attached a penalty for the use of any other 
than the standard measure for the purpose for which it is 
established, just as it would be of no avail for Congress to coin 
a standard gold dollar, if the States at the same time were at 
liberty to coin other kinds of standard dollars and make them 
legal tender in the payment of debts. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes; the Constitution especially prohibits the 
coinage of money by the States. 

Mr. COOPER. ‘There used to be State-bank bills everywhere, 
and we taxed them out of existence. 

Mr. HAY. That was not coined money. 

. COOPER. No; but it was paper money. 

. MANN. We only stopped it by a tax upon it. 
COOPER. I understand that. 

. MANN. We never attempted to prohibit it. . 
COOPER. The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
But the point which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
makes against this clause of the bill is that it would prohibit 
the sale of apples from or the exposure of apples for sale in a 
pases of any except the certain standard size specified in the 
bill. 

Mr. HAY. In a State. 

Mr. COOPER. But in my judgment the gentleman is clearly 
wrong in his reading of the bill. It does not prohibit the sale, 
nor the offering for sale, of apples from a barrel. It prohibits 
the sale, or the offering or exposing for sale, of a barrel con- 
taining fruits, and so forth, unless it be a standard barrel. The 
language is: 

That it shall be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose for sale in any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to ship from an 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to any other Btate. Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia or to a foreign country a barrel— 

Containing so-and-so. Not that it shall be unlawful to expose 
apples in a barrel for sale, but unlawful to offer to sell a barrel 
containing apples unless the barrel is of lawful standard size. 
That is the point. It is exposing for sale a barrel containing 
apples. It proposes to regulate the selling of the barrel and its 
contents. That is what it means. It does not relate to the ex- 
posure for sale of apples from or in a barrel or in or from a 
paper bag; not at all, but to the sale or to the exposure for sale 
of the barrel itself and its contents. = 

Mr. HAY. Containing fruits or vegetables. 

Mr. COOPER. Well, a barrel. You shall not expose that 
barrel with its contents for sale as a barrel, except it be of 
standard size. 

1 HAY. That is the very thing I say; this bill will pro- 
t it. 

Mr. COOPER. It ought to prohibit it. This bill is, in my 
judgment, clearly constitutional and ought to be enacted into 
law; for not only do we need what we have long enjoyed, a 
uniform system of money for all the States, but we need also 
what this bill seeks to provide, a national uniform system of 
rare weights and measures which knows nothing of State 

nes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Pi SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio has 

e floor. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I want to call attention to the fact that 
the confusion seems to be that the section is ambiguous; that 
if you should expose apples in a barrel not of a standard size, 
not to be sold by the barrel, you might incur this penalty. 
What is the objection to amending section 2 so as to read: 

That it shall be unlawful to sell by the barrel, or offer or expose for 
sale by the barrel, in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or to ship from any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to any 
other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to a foreign 
country, a barrel containing fruits or vegetables, etc. 

Mr. COOPER. In reply to the gentleman from Missouri I 
have to say that I never saw this bill until it came up for con- 
sideration a few minutes ago. I think, however, that it is 
drawn as it ought to be drawn. 

Beyond all doubt the business of the country needs a uni- 
form national system of standard weights and measures. Then 
why not have a standard barrel? It could not work a hard- 
ship upon any person, but, on the contrary, would be of much 
benefit to producers and consumers everywhere. 

it, 
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The language of the clause under discussion is, I think, en- | tion, and this language has been known for the last four years, 


tirely correct. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, I am not a constitutional Iaw- 
yer, and I would like to read from some constitutional authori- 
ties. I cite Solicitor Earl in 1907—— 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a brief inter- 
ruption right there? To show that my contention was correct, 
1 call attention to the proviso which my friend from Oregon 
[Mr. Sinnott] has brought to my notice—the proviso, page 3, 
line 16, as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall apply to barrels used in 
— or shipping commodities sold exclusively by weight or numerical 
count. 

Mr. TUTTLE. That covers the ground. 

Mr. COOPER. It covers it exactly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Conceding the constitutional authority 
that has been referred to, which I do not question, what au- 
thority does the gentleman find for undertaking to say what 
shall be the thickness of the stave? 

Mr. TUTTLE. That has been established by custom and by 
usage. As the gentleman knows the standard measurements 
are the development of custom. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The standard of measure refers to con- 
tents. What constitutional authority does the gentleman find 
for undertaking to say that a stave shall not be more than four- 
tenths of an inch? I question the right to fix that. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Weil, that is not important, the circumfer- 
ence—— 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I will. : ; 

Mr. SISSON. In my State we are not so much interested in 
the apple proposition as in the thickness-of-the-stave proposi- 
tion. Now. you will find one character of timber, white gum, 
out of which you can make very thin staves; but red gum, 
which is more easily split and one of the most plentiful timbers 
in the South, you require a very much thicker stave to make a 
barrel. Now, it is immaterial to the stave people and timber 
people about the cubical contents of the barrel, nor would there 
be much objection, perhaps, to the size and thickness of the 
head, but when you endeavor to prescribe the thickness of the 
stave you may eliminate from the barrel industry certain tim- 
ber that is now being used and cause barrels to greatly advance 
in price. 

Mr: TUTTLE. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that this bill provides for that contingency. 

Mr. SISSON. Where? 

Mr. TUTTLE. In the next provision: 

That any barrel of a different form ha a of 7, 
inches shall be a standard barrel, EE ens luis 

In case that thinner staves are used, it must have the cubic 
capacity. 

Mr. SISSON. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
eliminating from his bill the clause in reference to the thickness 
of the staves? It strikes me that is utterly immaterial as to the 
good your bill will accomplish, and that is the most serious ob- 
jection in my mind, because a man getting apples wants to 
know this and this only—that his barrel will keep the fruit in- 
tact and that he is receiving the cubical capacity. It is a màt- 
ter of great concern to the man who is manufacturing staves. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I want to say to the gentleman that these 
measurements have to be taken on the outside circumference of 
the barrel. If a man used staves an inch thick he would be 
beating his customers that much, 

Mr. SISSON. You will find that the stave or the barrel 
maker will never do it, because they will make the barrel as 
thick as they can in order to get them on the market. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will permit, it says: 

And the thickness cf staves not greater than four-tenths of an inch. 

Mr. SISSON. From some of the timber out of which they 
make barrels it would be difficult to make staves that would be 
perfectly good, unless you made them thicker than two-fifths. 
Now, if you leave the cubical contents of the barrel in your 
bill—the inside measurement of your barrel—intact, there could 
be no objection whatever on the part of thousands of people 
who are engaged in manufacturing staves. The classes of 
people who musf be consulted here are the public which buys 
the fruit, the dealer, and the people who furnish the barrels. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I will say to the gentleman that representa- 
tives of all the cooperage industries from all over the United 
States have appeared before eur committee. The language of 
this bill meets their approval entirely, and there has been no 
objection so far as I know. This bill has been under considera- 


` 


and no one ever appeared in opposition. 

Mr. SISSON. I have my doubts whether all the cooperage 
people have or not. ¥ 

Mr. TUTTLE. Well, through their organization. © 

Mr. SISSON. TI have great doubt about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I will 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume then that the physical content of 
the standard barrel is the same as is stated here in the bill for 
ree eid n that are not of the same thickness as prescribed in 

Mr. TUTTLE. They must have those contents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That the cubic content of the standard 
barrel is the same as stated on page 2 for those barrels that are 
= or the same dimension, of the thickness of the standard 

arrel. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Of the standard barrels; that is true. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Would the committee have any objection, in 
order that we who favor the general plan may all support this 
bill, to describing the barrel by its cubic capacity and leave out 
this detail with reference to how the barrel shall be con- 
structed? After all, it is the contents of the barrel that the 
committee is concerned about and which the country is con- 
cerned about. é 

Mr. TUTTLE. I think the chief objection to it would be the 
difficulty of administration. It appears it is a very, very diffi- 
cult matter to ascertain the cubical contents of a barrel or cylin- 
der, and if you should make that provision, it would be difficult 
of 5 and slight changes would cause a good deal 
of fraud. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK], the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. TUTTLE] 
having yielded the floor, what was the evidence before the com- 
mittee as to the practice of the coopers in making of barrels. 
Is it or is it not true that an overwhelming percentage of the 
barrels now made by coopers and sold to the trade comply to 
the provisions we propose to enact here? a 

Mr. ASHBROOK. A very large percentage now comply with 
the conditions described in this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is not that approximately as large as 90 
per cent? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is my recollection. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman state what 
producers came before the committee—I mean producers of 
fruit; particularly, say, apples—and announced themselves in 
favor of this bill, and will you give the names of some of those 
who did so appear? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I will have to refer to the hearings. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman state, 
while he is looking it up, whether anybody came from Michi- 
gan or not and said that they were satisfied with this bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not recall whether there were any 
representatiives from the State of Michigan or not. We had 
hearings for four or five days. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman ought to be 
able to give the names of some of the producers. 

Mr. THACHER. If the gentleman from Ohio will permit, I 
will say to the gentleman from Michigan that Mr. Westcott, of 
Virginia, representing the Eastern Virginia Produce Exchange. 
with a membership of about 3,000 farmers, appeared and sup- 
ported the bill very strongly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. From Virginia? 

Mr. THACHER. From the eastern shore of Virginia. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to know whether 
el producers of the West expressed an opinion in regard to 
this bill? 

Mr. THACHER. I believe you will find their names in the 
hearings. I can not recall them. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Here is Mr. H. R. Pennington, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. He says: 

I represent the Western Fruit Shippers of America, 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. He is a shipper and not a 
producer. $ 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. A 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman if this 
attempt to fix the standard of weights and measures of apples 
is not a departure entirely from the ordinary way in which we 
fix the standard of weights and measures of all other products? 
For instance, we fix the measure of wheat, oats, and corn, and 
everything of that kind, by the bushel or pound, so many pounds 
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constituting a bushel. Now, you say in your bill that a certain 
space shall constitute a barrel of apples. If you stopped right 
there nobody would object to it, but you go beyond that and 
provide that if anybody attempts to ship a barrel of apples con- 
taining a less quantity than that he shall be subject to penalties. 

Now, suppose you take the case of those regions or countries 
where the large companies go out and buy the fruit on the trees. 
They are the ones, as I understand, who are behind this project 
to fix the standard of the barrel. A man who has an orchard 
may not want to sell his apples to those people, and he may 
prefer to pack his apples in sugar barrels or salt barrels or other 
barrels, and by this act he would be cut off. Why not establish 
a standard barrel of apples and stop right there, and not punish 
the man who attempts to give something else than that? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It might be that the enactment of this law 
would work some hardship to some farmer who had a few 
bushels of apples to sell, but in my judgment and in the judg- 
ment of the committee if the standard is fixed it is likely that 
all the barrels will be made of this standard size, and there 
will be no trouble for the people to quickly adjust themselves 
to it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Right in connection with the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT], I 
want to say that it will be possible for the men who control 
the barrel industry to prevent small farmers and apple raisers 
from shipping their apples at all. I would like to know if any- 
body has come here representing the fruit growers of Arkansas 
and advocated the passage of this bill? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I can not tell the gentleman the localities 
of all who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Does the gentleman know of any 
fruit growers of Arkansas who have advocated the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas 
that at the time the committee had hearings there was a con- 
vention of some sort held here in this city, and representatives 
of that convention came before the committee and indorsed this 
bill. And I will say further that of course while I do not know 
to what extent the people of the country are aware that this 
bill is pending, no complaint has ever been made against the 
bill on the part of any, so far as I know. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I wish to say to the gentleman that in 
various parts of Arkansas a man could not get a barrel, per- 
haps, of the prescribed size. He would use a hogshead or some 
other kind of container. Then, in*that case, he would be sub- 
ject to a fine under this bill, would he? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If he shipped a barrel and it did not 
contain the number of cubic inches prescribed by this bill, he 
would be subject to prosecution. 

Mr. JACOWAY. This bill prescribes a certain number of 
cubic inches in the barrel? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Is not this bill drawn in favor of the 
buyers of the apples that are on the trees? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It is in favor of the people. The object 
of the bill is to benefit the people and prevent short changing 
the consumer. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Under this bill suppose a farmer 
not desiring to ship his apples out of the country at all finds 
that when he comes to market his apples in the local market, 
these very buyers, who have great organizations and control 
the whole buying industry of fruits for shipment, have a mo- 
nopoly of all the barrels of this standard variety, and he can 
not buy them; and they are buying fruit on the trees, and he 
goes to the village store or somewhere else where he can get 
flour barrels or barrels of a different description, and proposes 
to sell his apples in the local market, not as barrels of apples 
but apples contained in barrels for purposes of sale. Would he 
be liable? It. might be that he would have to use coal-oil 
barrels, 

I think the gentleman’s bill is wrong in this: A barrel of 
apples or a barrel of any commodity has a technical meaning 
just like a bushel has, a meaning denoting measure, apart 
from its meaning simply as a container. Now, he says, “ Here 
is a barrel containing certain fruits or vegetables, but not rep- 
resenting same as a standard barrel or unit of measure.” Your 
bill ought to be so worded that if a man sells a barrel as a 
barrel in a technical sense, when in fact it contains a less 


quantity, he would be guilty of the violation of the law. and 
if he simply had his fruit contained in some sort of a barrel 
and sold it as fruit in a barrel he ought not to be liable. I 
think the wording of the bill is unfortunate. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that we have 
a standard bushel, and yet if you have corn or potatoes to_sell 
and wish to sell them in a barrel and do not represent the num- 
ber of bushels therein, you can sell ther in that way. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. You would sell the contents 
in that case? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. Let me illustrate my idea 
of the fault in the wording of this provision: What you ace 
trying to prevent here is the perpetration of a fraud by a dealer 
selling by the barrel apples in barrels that do not contain a 
barrel, taking the standard barrel as the measure of its contents, 
weight, or measure. I think the bill should read somewhat in 
this way: It shall be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose for sale 
in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to ship 
from any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to any 
other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia or to a 
foreign country, by the barrel, fruits or vegetables or any other 
dry commodity in barrels of less capacity,” than prescribed in 
the bill. 

You see, the word “barrel” has two meanings. A barrel 
might contain 100 bushels of cpples, if you made the barrel 
large enough. It might contain the unit of measure known as 
a barrel, a barrel in contents, or 20 such barrei What you 
desire to prohibit, as I understand, if you are going to legislate 
upon the cubject, is the misuse of a barrel used as a unit of 
measure, just as a bushel is used as a unit of measure in a 
technical sense. You might have a large coal-oil barrel. In one 
sense it would be a barrel and it would contain fruits or 
vegetables, and yet under your bill a man could not sell fruits 
and vegetables in such a barrel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. He could sell them in a crate or a basket. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Your bill does not say so. It says 
“a barrel containing fruits and vegetables.“ It would be a 
barrel containing fruits and vegetables, and yet you prohibit its 
sale, although the man who sold it made no pretense cf selling 
the fruit by the barrel 

Mr. ASHBROOK. A barrel containing fruits or vegetables 
or any dry commodity of less capacity than the standard barrel 
defined in the first section of this act 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Suppose a barrel had the capacity 
of 1 bushel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. He has the right under this bill to sell 
one-third, one-half, three-quarters, or one barrel. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I understand that; but suppose 
it was of less quantity and not the exact proportion described 
in the bill. You are imposing all kinds of difficulties upon the 
fruit producer. You are giving the fruit buyer and the men in 
control of the fruit market the advantage in this proposition. 
It is a barrel maker’s bill and a vegetable and fruit buyers’ 
bill, not a fruit grower’s bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If your contention is right, the fact re- 
mains that we must always legislate in the interest of the ma- 
jority, and the majority of the people are consumers and not 
producers. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I do not object to legislating in 
the interest of the majority, and I do not object to defining the 
technical barrel, in order to prevent men from perpetrating 
frauds in the sale of any apples or any other commodities; but 
here you define what shall be a technical barrel, the length of 
the staves, and so forth, and then you provide that if anyone 
sells apples or other fruits or vegetables in a barrel not corre- 
sponding with those dimensions he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, although he may be selling to a neighbor who has full 
knowledge of the irregular contents of the barrel. He may not 
have a box or any other container in which to put them. and 
so he dumps them into a flour barrel, and under this bill the 
sale is prohibited. I am opposed to the bill in its present form. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
for a very brief question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is that all? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed 50 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would lite five minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will ask the Speaker to call my atten- 
tion when I have used 55 minutes. I desire to reserve 5 minutes 
of my time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I only want five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 


— 


— 


man from Iowa [Mr. Towner] to-day. But this bill goes be- 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Three minutes. I promised to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the author of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is true that Congress has the 
right to legislate concerning weights and measures. That 
seems to have been a new discovery on the part of the gentle- 


yond that. If it simply fixed a standard of measure I do not 
suppose anyone would object to it, but it absolutely prevents 
the producer from exposing for sale or offering for sale any 
fruits or dry commodity in a barrel, except it be in that kind 
of barrel set out in this bill; and I submit that Congress has 
no constitutional right to pass any such law. 

I am sorry the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] makes a 
personal matter of this thing. He says that I have never read 
the Constitution. He may have read the Constitution many 
times. A man may read forever and never understand. 
[Laughter.] If I had read the Constitution of my country 
only one time I believe I would be more familiar with it than 
the gentleman from Iowa, who pretends to have read it many 
times. Mr. Speaker, if self-esteem was the measure of intelli- 
gence, the gentleman from Iowa would be a wiser man than 
ever Solomon was in his day and generation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, it has been intimated, if it has 
not been charged in so many words, that this bill is written in 
the interest of the barrel makers of this country. I wish to say 
that no such statement as this is warranted by the facts. The 
farmers of the State of Virginia—at least those with whom I 
have conversed upon the subject—favor the passage of this bill. 
A large number of the farmers of the district which I have the 
honor to represent, to my certain knowledge, are urging its 
passage, and will be greatly disappointed if it should fail of 
passage. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. JONES. In a moment. There are two counties in my 
district that I am informed raise about 5 per cent of all the 
Irish potatoes produced in the United States. The potato 
growers of these counties sent a representative to this city, who 
appeared before the committee having charge of this bill and 
most forcefully urged the passage of a measure providing for 
uniformity in the size of barrels. Had I the time, I would read 
his statement to the House, for it is both illuminating and con- 
vincing. There is on the eastern shore of Virginia a coopera- 
tive farmers’ association known as the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia Produce Exchange. It is composed of a large number of 
farmers who are engaged in growing potatoes that are shipped 
all over the United States, and they are deeply interested in 
this proposed legislation. For years they have been urging the 
passage of a bill of this character, and I believe that this bill, 
if enacted into law, will greatly promote the interests of the 
farmers of every section of our country. I know that the lack 
of uniformity in the requirements of the various States as to 
the size of barrels has caused much confusion and great loss to 
the farmers whom I represent here, for the Eastern Shore po- 
tato is shipped into perhaps as many as 40 of the States of the 
Union. There can be no constitutional objection to this char- 
acter of legislation, for the Constitution itself expressly con- 
fers upon Congress the power to fix the standard of weights and 
measures, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Turrizl, the author of this bill. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, the House is asked to pass this 
bill under the authority of clause 5, section 8, Article I, of the 
Constitution, which gives Congress the power to “fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” Although the language 
of the Constitution is very plain and very explicit, and although 
the early Presidents—Washington, Adams, and Jefferson—re- 
peatedly urged the importance of the subject, Congress during 
all these years has failed to establish any standard of weights 
and measures. Even the yard, the pound, the gallon, and the 
bushel have never been ordained by Congress, but were adopted 
by the Treasury Department, and have been voluntarily accepted 
by the States. 

Owing to the failure of Congress to enact this needed legis- 
lation from time to time the several States have undertaken to 
fix their own standards, with the result that we have to-day a 
mass of diverse, inconsistent, and contradictory laws. Busi- 
ness has suffered greatly from the lack of uniform standards 
as bases of contracts and our domestic and foreign commerce 
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— hampered by the conflicting laws of the various 

There has grown up in recent years a tremendous demand for 
a uniform and honest system of weights and measures. This 
demand has been met in part by the State legislatures, which 
have recently passed many progressive laws along these lines, 
and many States have provided for the standard fixed in this 
bill. Others have hesitated because there has been a question 
even as to the constitutionality of State laws fixing the stand- 
ard of weights and measures or because they have anticipated 
that Congress would exercise the power granted it by the 
Constitution. As a result there is confusion and confliction all 
over the country. 

The demand for a standard barrel started many years ago. 
It is not instigated by the coopers or the barrel makers. It 
comes from the growers and distributors of merchandise every- 
where. The association of which the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Jones] has just spoken is a typical organization of pro- 
ducers who demand this legislation, Here are three or four thou- 
sand potato growers on the eastern shore of Virginia who have 
small truck farms. They can not pack their potatoes in barrels 
and ship them to Massachusetts or New York or New Jersey 
or the Western States, because they may have trouble with the 
size of the barrel. 

The legal barrel of Virginia is 1 inch shorter than that of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. A legal barrel at 
point of shipment becomes a fraud barrel at destination, The 
producers have appealed to us from all parts of the country for 
a national standard. Commission merchants, organizations of 
fruit growers in the West and on the Pacific coast, have come 
before the committee for the last four years urging this legisla- 
tion. It has been advocated by the merchants in the great cities; 
it has been urged by State and municipal weights and measures 
officials. The national conference of sealers of weights and 
measures, which meets annually at the Bureau of Stundards 
in Washington, has indorsed the measure. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. Are the requirements in this bill the same 
as that in the New York law? 

Mr. TUTTLE. They are exactly the same as in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, und a number of other States, which 
have tried to pass uniform legislation in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Bureau of Standards here in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Stratton, the director of that bureau, is earnestly in 
favor of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes more to 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and in the meantime I ask 
unanimous consent that all. gentlemen who have spoken on the 
bill or who may speak on it may have five legislative days in 
which to extend remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on the bill, or may 
speak upon it, shall have five legislative days to extend remarks, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. At this time I shall object. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I made the request at the suggestion of 
gentlemen who had only one or two minutes’ time and who 
wished to have more time. 

Mr. MANN. That does not do the House any good. Let us 
pass the bill, and then I do not care who extends remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the same 
dimensions of the barrel as the Sulzer bill, which was passed by 
the Sixty-second Congress. It provides for the barrel which is 
in common use for dry commodities. It is the legal barrel in 
many States. It has been demonstrated to be the most prac- 
tical package. It is the universal flour barrel. This bill was 
reported favorably by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures of the Sixty-second Congress and by the same commit- 
tee of this Congress. It has passed the Senate without a dis- 
senting vote, and it is a practical, wise, and useful measure. 

Objections have been offered that the bill should not be 
mandatory. It has been suggested that its provisions should be 
permissive and optional instead. I submit that this Congress 
does not desire to pass an optional or permissive standard bill. 
We can not have a permissive gallon, bushel, or yard. A law, 
if it is going to be effective, if it can be enforced at all, must be 
mandatory. 

The object is to carry into execution the power of Congress to 
fix a standard of measure, and “in the nature of things,” ob- 
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serves Attorney General Bonaparte, in a: carefully prepared opin- 
fon, “the standard fixed by Congress will be the only legal 
Standard as soon as the power to fix it shall have been exer- 


cised.” In other words, an act of Congress fixing a standard of 
measure is a mandatory law. It could not, nor should it, be 
anything less. A permissive law would in no way remedy the 
existing evils; something more rigid and positive and direct is 
absolutely necessary in order to accomplish the good that is 
aimed at. A permissive law would not provide for a uniform 
standard. On the contrary, it would contemplate the main- 
tenance of a diversity of standards. It would permit by infer- 
ence the continuance in use of the various types of smaller bar- 
rels, which now give rise to much confusion in the produce 
business. It would not supplant or supersede the present con- 
flicting State legislation. It would not supply the element of 
uniformity which is so essential to orderly and fair dealing 
between sellers and buyers. It would not furnish a safe basis 
of contract: 

The vast majority of producers, distributors, and those having 
to do with the administration of weights and measures’ laws 
desire mandatory national standards, to the end that fraud may 
be prevented, that uniformity may be insured, and that trade 
may be facilitated. 

There has been some fear expressed that the interests of the 
small producer may be injured by the mandatory standard bar- 
rel, and that he will be hampered in his dealings with his neigh- 
bors. In my judgment, this fear is unfounded. A standard- 
sized package has a definite, well-defined market value, while 
packages which are irregular in size and shape are exceedingly 
difficult for the honest merchant to dispose of, and they afford 
the unscrupulous dealer an opportunity for robbing the producer 
of his just due. 

The grower, of course, desires to pack. his produce in honest 
and marketable containers, but it is to-day impossible for him 
to pack in compliance with the laws of the different States. 
His greatest protection would be a national standard container, 
which could not be questioned in any market to which his 
goods may be shipped. Under this proposed law the small pro- 
ducer will not be interfered with in the least so long as no 
fraud is attempted or perpetrated. He may sell by the pound, 
the peck, the bushel, the wagon load, or whatever unit is most 
convenient, but if he uses the barrel as a unit of measure and 
value, it must be a standard barrel. Moreover, it will be diffi- 
cult for him to obtain any but barrels of standard dimensions, 
because practically all barrels available for the shipment of 
produce are of these dimensions or of greater capacity, as, for 
instance, the sugar barrel. 

But the interests of these small producers are insignificant 
when compared with the great bulk of producers, both large 
and small, of all kinds of fruits and vegetables throughout the 
country, the marketing of whose product involves not only intra- 
state but interstate movement as well. Fully 90 per cent of our 
agricultural output enters interstate commerce, and here the 
trouble begins. Those who ship in barrels are confronted with 
the difficulties and the embarrassment which arise from the 
great variety of legalized sizes used in the several States. 

A Michigan barrel has a capacity of less than 80 per cent of 
the lawful Massachusetts barrel. ‘The Virginia barrel is 1 inch 
shorter than the New Jersey barrel. The Tennessee barrel of 
potatoes must hold 23 bushels; a Connecticut barrel 172 pounds; 
but 160 pounds will go in Kentucky, or 165 pounds in Maine. 
A North Carolina barrel must have three nails to the hoop, but 
over in Tennessee four “flour” nails are required. Maryland 
has one standard for fruits and another for potatoes and other 
vegetables, Ohio generously provides for a barrel of 2 inches 
greater circumference than other standard barrels. Some States 
require that barrels shall be marked standard, others are silent 
on this point. More than half of the States have not bothered 
to pass any weights-and-measures legislation at all, and pre- 
sumably their citizens accept any kind of a package that is 
handed them. 

It is true that we have “gotten along” without this legisla- 
tion, but it is also true that the extensive interstate exchange 
of perishable fruits and produce is of comparatively recent 
origin, and its more recent prodigious growth has made Federal 
action absolutely necessary. Owing to the inaction of Congress 
State laws are multiplying which will be a serious handicap 
to interstate trade, and there is pressing need of national legis- 
lation. 

Another objection is that this bill is unconstitutional because 
it applies to intrastate transactions. I can only refer those who 
feel that we are stretching our authority to the opinions of 
Charles Earle, Solicitor of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, written May 15, 1907; Charles J. Bonaparte, Attorney 
General of the United States, February 13, 1908; and Albert 


Lee Thurman, Solicitor of the Department of Commerce, May 
5, 1914. These opinions appear in another place in the records 
of to-day’s proceedings and effectively dispose of any contention 
that Congress has no jurisdiction over the standard measures 
used in intrastate commerce. 

A separate standard is provided for cranberries, because they, 
are the only berries or small fruit shipped in barrels and are 
decidedly different in character from all other commodities 
marketed in barrels. It appears that the cranberry can not be 
packed in the ordinary barrel without serious loss and de- 
terioration, and the container described in this bill is deemed 
by those familiar with the trade to be the most desirable. The 
dimensions are those fixed by law in the three States which 
produce the bulk of the cranberry crop, namely, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, and the cranberry business 
has been developed upon the basis of this measure: 

The adoption of these standards will be a distinct step for- 
ward and will mark the beginning of what I hope and believe 
will be the establishment of an honest and uniform system of 
weights and measures applying in ali of the United States: It 
is high time that we act; it is high time that we respond to 
the wishes of the great body of our countrymen that the present 
conflicting, inconsistent, incompatible, and contradictory State 
laws be superseded by such a system of Federal laws as was 
contemplated by the founders of the Republic. I hope that 
the House will pass this measure and by so doing add to its 
reputation for sound, practical, and useful legislation. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I understand gentlemen on 
the other side wish to be recognized, and I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr: CRAMTON rose: 

The SPHAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wish to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us has really 
two purposes, first, to prescribe what shall be a standard bar- 
rel, or, rather, what shall be two standard barrels, and, second, 
to prohibit the sale of certain commodities in any other kind 
of a barrel smaller than stipulated in the first section. I am 
entirely in sympathy with the general purpose sought to be 
secured by the proposed bill. I have no question as to the 
power of Congress to pass this kind of legislation. I do sub- 
mit, however, that the bill proposed is more radical and far- 
reaching than is either necessary or desirable, and hence I am 
opposed to this particular measure. 

It is significant that, although the power to prescribe a stand- 
ard has existed in the Constitution since the time the Consti- 
tution was framed, we have never until this time passed legisla- 
tion prescribing standards of this kind. It is easy to under- 
stand that when we consider the different methods of doing 
business that have come about because of changes in conditions. 
Originally the producer and consumer were near together, and’ 
because of their nearness and acquaintance they could do busi- 
ness much differently than is possible now when potatoes in 

j are sought to be shipped all over the country, and 
apples from Oregon are likewise shipped East. Hence there 
has grown up, I admit, the need for a standardizing, so that 
when a contract is entered into for a certain number of barrels: 
of apples it shall be possible for those who are drawing the 
contract to refer to some kind of a measure that will be well 
defined and which both parties may understand alike. Also, 
when the buyer goes into the open market and buys a certain 
number of barrels of apples, that he may know what he is 
getting, if he desires to know it. That need brought into ex- 
istence two years ago a law known as the Sulzer law, which 
defined a standard apple barrel. That law has been in effect 
only since the Ist of July a year ago, and still to-day the 
beneficent operations of that law are the basis not only for 
this bill, but for the one which follows it from the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, the standard apple box bill. 

The strange thing, however, is that while, as you will hear 
when the standard-box bill comes before you, there is universal 
satisfaction with the operation of the Sulzer barrel law in the 
apple: trade, as was testified in the hearings, and as will be 
urged upon you, and while this satisfaction with the operation 
of the Sulzer law is the basis of all argument for the Raker 
box bill—and the Raker bill is patterned after the Sulzer 
law—and for this barrel bill for other dry commodities, still 
they have absolutely changed the form of the Sulzer law in 
extending it in this barrel bill. The Sulzer law is permissive. 
The Raker standard-box bill which comes before you from this 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures with a favorable 
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report is likewise permissive, anf still the same committee 
comes out with this standard-barrel bill, urges in behalf of it 
the successful operation of the permissive Sulzer law, and yet 
makes it absolutely mandatory; and it is because of that man- 
datory provision that I am now opposing the bill. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TUTTLE. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
the Sulzer law was primarily to fix the grades of apples and 
to prevent fraud in the apple trade rather than to fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures. It would be manifestly impracti- 
cal to make compulsory grades and to compel shippers to ship 
their apples according to grades. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand that the Sulzer law did refer 
to the grades as well as to the standard of measure, but I do not 
understand and I do not find anywhere in the hearings that that 
was the primary object of the bill. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I do not think the gentleman has read the 
hearings very carefully. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have read all of them that I could find. 
The Sulzer law, as the gentleman said, did provide for other 
things than the standard measure, but these features of the 
bill do not especially concern us here; but it did specify a per- 
missive standard of measure just as we propose to do in the 
Raker box bill. In this bill you propose an absolutely man- 
datory provision, so that this bill before us extends the Sulzer 
law in two directions. First, it makes the requirement of the 
use of the standard barrel mandatory instead of permissive, 
and then, second, it extends it to all kinds of dry commodities 
except those excepted in the proviso in section 3, so that not 
only is this mandatory measure to apply to apples, as did the 
Sulzer law, but it is to apply to cabbages, potatoes, or any other 
vegetables or fruit, to sugar, to flour, to crackers, to any other 
kind of commodity that you can think of that is not sold abso- 
lutely exclusively by weight or by numerical count, 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very briefly. 

Mr. TUTTLE. The gentleman understands that those ar- 
ticles which he has just enumerated are all sold by weight and 
by numerical count. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not exclusively. Does the gentleman not 
recollect ever of hearing of people buying a barrel of flour or a 
barrel of sugar? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Flour is sold by weight. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have heard of sugar, and sugar quoted by 
the barrel, and if it is sold by weight, it is not sold exclusively 
by weight or by numerical count. The Sulzer law being of a 
permissive nature and this being mandatory, it becomes incum- 
bent upon me, perhaps, to show something as to what has been 
the operation of the Sulzer law. My contention is that the 
thing that is necessary now is to take a moderate, reasonable 
step, and as that proves satisfactory and the trade in all these 
various lines becomes accustomed to it, then we can take other 
steps as we think best, but it is neither desirable or necessary 
to take a headlong plunge all at once. The Sulzer law, being 
p2rmissive in terms, has not caused any inconvenience or trouble 
to the small dealers, who are not interested in the proposition, 
but has, through the demands of interstate trade, proven man- 
datorz, so that the result desired is accomplished without caus- 
ing serious inconvenience, criticism, or opposition, which we 
should avoid where possible. Jobbers in Chicago or New York 
who desire to buy Oregon apples under the Sulzer law will 
insist in their contracts that the barrel be branded in accord- 
ance with the law. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
Mr. COOPER. I understand that they do not sell Oregon 


apples by the barrel, but by the box. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is correct, but if the gentleman will 
substitute Michigan for Oregon, the example will hold just as 
well; and there may be some one even in Oregon who would 
prefer to use barrels. The demand of the trade forces the 
man who wants to sell in large quantities in interstate trade 
to comply with the Sulzer law. That is not a matter of theory. 
There are a lot of enthusiasts in this movement, a lot of officials 
who, because they become sealers of weights and measures, 
forthwith want to put their ideas into law and force them into 
the law of the country. There are other enthusiasts in the pro- 
duce and fruit business who want to force their ideas on the 
country. On the other hand, there are some men who ought 
to know what they are talking about, who are practical men, 
who speak from experience, and who tell us that the operation 
of the Sulzer law, so far as apples are concerned, after only a 
year of operation has brought about wonderful results. At the 
risk of being tedious I want to refer to what some of those gen- 


tlemen have stated. Mr. Whisler, of Medford, Oreg., is ac- 
knowledged to have been the author of the standard-box Dill 
that is coming before you. He is president of the Oregon State 
Horticultural Society and known throughout the country wher- 
ever horticulture is known, one of its authorities in this coun- 
try, and he said before the committee when asked about this 
matter that he could not say of his own knowledge as to the 
operation of the Sulzer law, but that he met at the convention 
of commission merchants in Kansas City a purchaser of Maine 
apples from Maine, and this man said to him, “I wish I could 
go before that committee of the House of Representatives in 
order that I might testify to them as to the advantage which 
the apple-barrel trade throughout the State of Maine has re- 
1 from that legislation.“ That was the permissive Sulzer 

Again, hear Mr. S. L. Lupton—president of the Eastern Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Winchester, Va. His statement here is 
of some length (see Hearings Feb. 12, 1914, p. 60), but the 
point of it is that in the year that the Sulzer bill has been 
in effect “practically one-half,” he says, “of the apples in 
our section this year were packed and sold by contract under 
the provisions of the Sulzer bill.“ Half of them in the great 
fruit-growing section of Virginia went under it in the first year. 
He further says “ they were a little timid, not about the barrel 
feature, but about the packing provision, and hence they did not 
all go in the first year, because they were afraid they might 
unconsciously, unintentionally violate the law,” but he says 
“that has worked off, and we expect next year a great many 
of our growers will overcome that feeling.” The permissive 
form is producing results. 

Again, Mr. R. G. Philips, of Rochester, N. X., secretary of the 
International Apple Growers’ Association, and I am only quot- 
ing men who have been brought here by the advocates of this 
bill and the Raker bill, says: 

-I could cite you one of the Rose Cliff fruit farm, 

Va. In picking ‘auction sheets of apples that, et ae “the 
Liverpool market in October last, my attention was called to the re- 
3 2 prices that the apples put out by that firm were bring- 
ing on the Liverpool market. I looked along down and found “ Stand- 
ard grade, minimum size 23 inches.“ All of those apples put out from 
that farm were packed under the provisions of the Sulzer bill. I know 
on that one particular shipment of 160 barrels, it brought anywhere 
from 3 to 10 8 over any other apples sold at that sale on the 
3 e with the exception of 6 barrels of Kings which came 

m nada. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you think the guaranty to the merchant and the 
consumer that these apples did come up to thoes: standards established 
by_law had a great deal to do with that? 

Mr. PHILIPS. There is absolutely no question about it, and the 
former president of our association, Mr. Loomis, last year, when the 
bill had not even gone into effect, packed over 50,000 barrels in ac- 
cordance with that bill, and his testimony was that in not a single 
instance among those 50,000 barrels thus packed did he have any 
complaint or rejection, or any allowances to make, while on the other 
apples which he handled, which were packed in the old way and 
branded in the old way, there were constant rejections and constant 
allowances demanded. 

Now, I know apples have been packed in Illinois under the Sulzer 
bill with excellent results, and every one who has tried it has reaped 
the reward of going 80; he has been amply paid for it. There is no 
question but what it was a splendid bill and that the principles of it 
were sound, and that as soon as we can have a little time—it all 
takes time to get these things in operation—but there is no question 
that as soon as we can get a little time to get it going and thoroughly 
understood it is going to be of tremendous influence in the advancement 
of the apple industry in the United States. 

That is the permissive Sulzer bill. They only want a little 
time, men who know what they are talking about, to get it in 
operation and get the desired results, and still this bill before 
us is to be thrust upon every dry commodity industry in the 
United States, mandatory; got to get it going inside of a few 
months. It is ridiculous. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Les. ; 

Mr. SISSON. I do not want to divert the gentleman from the 
line of his argument if he has got anything further on that line, 
but if the gentleman intends to begin a new line of thought 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not quite finished. : 

Mr. SISSON. I wanted to call the gentleman's attention to 
the enforcing clause of this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will take 
that up later. I would rather continue on this now. 

Mr, SISSON. I did not desire to interrupt the gentleman. but 
I want to hear what the gentleman had to say in reference to 
the enforcement of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there could be a great deal of im- 
provement of the bill as to its provisions. 

Mr. SISSON. Take, for instance, a small shipment of apples 
from the State of Oregon to New York. I desired to know 
whether or not the prosecution in New York might not make it 
dangerous for a man to ship apples unless he had his barrel 
absolutely right. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I will say now I believe the law is so severe 
in its mandatory form that a man who only has a small business 
will keep out of interstate trade and lose that trade rather than 
run the risk of prison or fine for an unintentional violation of 
its provisions, just as shown in the testimony of Mr. Lupton I 
read from, who said that they had been timid about this in 
Virginia even under the permissive Sulzer pill. I now yield to 
my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I simply wanted to ask my 
colleague whether there is any difference in the cubical contents 
prescribed by the Sulzer law from those prescribed in this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think they are the same. I will say, in 
this connection, that in both cases it is absolutely an arbitrary 
standard that has been arrived at. It is not 8 bushels, although 
we generally think of a barrel as being 3 bushels. It is not 
3 bushels, but it is an arbitrary standard which has been ar- 
rived at by the wide experience of the apple growers as a 
desirable standard; and at this time I might say, also, that one 
of the industries it was urged to force the apple standard upon 
was the cranberry industry. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a moment. But the cranberry people 
were well organized and were wide awake, and they made 
known the facts about their industry and stated that they could 
not use this standard, and showed why; and so we haye like- 
wise in this bill a cranberry standard barrel and the other 
standard barrel, and this is what I prophesy, because there was 
not before that committee a single witness to testify as to the 
needs or wishes of any industry in this country except the 
fruit industry and the potato growers of Virginia; and hence, 
because of a lack of information, after this law has been in 
operation and forced upon these other industries—the sugar 
people, the cracker people, and others—we will discover cases 
where we have imposed a terrible hardship on some industry 
unintentionaily, and they will be coming back here, and there 
will be a demand for some other barrel that shal! be used by 
some other industry; and hence, instead of haying, as my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] would have us have, a standard 
barrel, this bill provides for two standard barrels, and in the 
future I can see other standard barrels on their way. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan whether there is any law in his State standardizing a 
barrel? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been some legislation, but I am 
not entirely familiar with it. 

Mr. JONES. Can the gentleman state whether or not a bar- 
rel in Michigan is smaller than the barrel provided for in this 
bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Perhaps the gentleman from New Jersey 
ean give that information. 

Mr. JONES. I have been informed that it is smaller, and I 
want to say to the gentleman it is also true of my own State 
that at first, if the gentleman will permit me, the farmers in 
my State were opposed to this bill because it provided for a 
larger barrel than is provided for in my State. 

But they have come to the conclusion that the important thing 
is uniformity, and therefore favor this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not time to yield further, Mr. Chair- 
man, If the gentleman intended to infer at all that my oppo- 
sition to this bill was because the farmers of my State were 
using smaller barrels than other States were using, I want to 
say he is entirely wrong in his inference. I wrote to a number 
of people in my State—the secretary of the State grange, the 
head of the Gleaners, and to others, and wanted to get their 
opinion about this bill and did not receive an answer either for 
or against. 

Mr. JONES. I distinctly said to my friend that my State had 
a barrel that was smaller as well as his State. 

Mr. COOPER. You say that your State has a barrel pre- 
scribed? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I said I thought so. 

Mr. COOPER. The law is mandatory? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I said I did not know what the law was. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman would not be in favor of a 
law in Michigan which would leave it optional with men to 
fix the size of a barrel? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not asking to have Michigan excused 
from the operation of any Federal law that is a good law. I 
feel it incumbent to impress it upon you that the Sulzer bil, 
which is a Federal law, in its permissive form is accomplishing 
that which it was aimed to accomplish, and so would the Tuttle 
bill if it followed the form of the Sulzer bill. 

In a letter from Mr. Pennington, of Indiana, he says: 


We appreciate so much the good that has been done the Sulzer bill 
that we feel that we can not urge too strongly your early and favorable 


consideration of this box base which will, in a measure, put box r 


on the same level with bar 
the same manner 

There are many other letters similar. 

Also, Mr. C. C. Willis, who is a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture of Montana, says: 

This bill is of vital importance to the fruit growers of the entire 
Northwest, as it gives them a standard package, as does the standard 
barrel to the eastern growers. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just for a question. 

Mr. TUTTLE. May I inquire if the gentleman has received 
any protest against the passage of this bill from any grower, 
any producer, any distributor of these commodities which are 
covered? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speuker, I may reach wrong conclu- 
sions, but I want to say to the gentleman that it is not neces- 
sary for me to get a bunch of protests against the bill before 
I can form a conclusion concerning it. As I just stated a mo- 
ment ago, I wrote to the men in my State who I thought might 
be interested, and got no replies for or against. My position 
on this is absolutely because of my own judgment as to its 
provisions. 

Now, if I can go back again to the operation of the Sulzer 
bill, Mr. Wagner—and I can not just tell you who he is, but 
it having been stated by Mr. Reichman before the committee 
that the Sulzer bill was not worth the paper it was written on, 
Mr. Wagner stated in part: > 

Now, to qualify as an expert, I will say that I have been so engaged 
for 32 years in handling all of these commodities packed in barrels. 
As Mr. Bakura has sald, as applied to the general subject, this thing 
is largely theory. We have got to get down to the practical features 
of it, and I just want to straighten up one or two matters. 

And one of them was what Mr. Reichman had said. 


I do want to take exception to one thing that Mr. Reichman said 
and the gentleman from Vermcnt, and that is as to the workings of 
the Sulzer bill. The Sulzer till, while permissive, has nevertheless 
worked a revolution in the apple business; and I will take issue 
with even the gentleman from New York relative to the comparative 
nny of short-measure barrels in the city of New York within 

e past two years as compared with years prior. I come from 
Chicago, where we have millions of barrels of apples—not quite so 
many as in New York City—and I want to say that there has not 
been brought to my attention in the past two years—and I have 
watched for it—one single case of short-measure barrels for apples. 

That is under the permissive Sulzer bill. 

Again, there was an additional statewent from Mr. R. G. 
Philips, secretary of the International Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, of Rochester, N. Y.: 

Mr. Puitips. Mr. Chairman, I feel obliged to make one little state- 


ment so that no misapprehension may arise with reference to the 
Sulzer bill. 


At a previous hearing before this committee, as you know, several 
of us gave our testimony with reference to that bill, and I must take 
issue with the statement of Dr. Reichman this morning that it is not 
worth the paper that it is written upon, and what I have said hereto- 
fore I am ready to repeat and to prove. 

And, again, in the hearings I find the distinguished gentleman 
Foie Ohio, now the chairman of the committee, Mr. ASHBROOK, 
saying: 

I was about to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the 
Sulzer bill is optional, and my understanding is, and I believe it is the 
understanding of the members of this committee, that that bill is 
working out very satisfactorily; and this present bill is patterned along 
the same lines as the Sulzer bill, but embraces all other commodities, 

This bill is not entirely along the lines of the Sulzer bill, being 
mandatory instead of optional. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. ‘Will my colleague permit me 
to submit an inquiry? This bill provides a standard cranberry 
barrel and a standard apple barrel? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; a standard for all other commodities 
except cranberries. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In reality it does not fix a 
standard barrel, then? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It fixes two standard barrels. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is it not liable by fixing twa 
standards to produce confusion? Does this, after all, fix a 
standard? Why should there not be the same standard for 
cranberries as for other things? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The favorite argument of those favoring 
a mandatory standard is this: We do not want a yard that is 
not a yard; we do not want a foot that is not a foot; why per- 
mit a barrel that is not the standard barrel?” And still facts 
shown before the committee absolutely proved that the cran- 
berry people could not do business successfully under this 
other standard, and we had to give them their kind of a barrel 
in order to fit their case, and so we are offered in this bill two 
standard barrels, and there will be some other industry that 
will find its toes pinched just the same and call for another. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was going to ask the gentle- 
man if that is not likely to happen? 


apples and protect the interests of all in 
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Mr. CRAMTON. It is. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Have not the people who 
wanted a pork barrel been satisfied yet? [Laughter.] 

_ Mr. CRAMTON. That is rather personal to many here, I am 
afraid. 

I believe I have submitted sufficient testimony to show that 
the Sulzer bill, so far as the industry it was intended for is 
concerned, has proven a success; that it has accomplished what 
it was expected and desired it should accomplish, and therefore 
that all of the results urged in behalf of this new bill could 
likewise be accomplished by a similarly permissive bill. 

Now, on the other hand, I submit that by a radical, manda- 
tory bill like this we are running all kinds of risks. We are 
plunging head length into something that we know very little 
about. As a result we are going to endanger the welfare of 
lines of business to-day we are not thinking about. 

Furthermore, you are going to stir up unnecessary opposition 
in the minds of people against this whole standardization propo- 
sition. For instance, if I should write to my good friend Bul- 
lock, up in Lapeer County, and ask him to ship me a barrel of 
apples, if he did not happen to have at hand just the par- 
ticular kind of barrel that this bill provides for he would go 
to the grocery store and get instead a cracker barrel or a cran- 
berry barrel, and by so doing he would be subject to a fine 
and imprisonment in sending that barrel of apples to me, even 
though he was satisfied and I was satisfied that he had sent me 
just as many apples as I had paid for. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. If this bill should not go into effect until 
July 1, does not the gentleman think that between now and 
July 1 his friend Bullock would have time to obtain a standard- 
sized barrel? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to my friend from Wisconsin that 
my friend Bullock is getting into the habit of using boxes just 
as people out West are using them. But other farmers need- 
ing just a few barrels for the purpose of shipping things to 
town would not know about the law, and would not know about 
it the ist of July next, and they would be caught; and fellows 
who did not happen to have a lawyer would think they would 
be obliged to go out of the shipping busingss because they did 
not feel sure what all the requirements of the law might be. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be desirable to amend the bill as 
to the time at which it takes effect? And will not the general 
effect of such a law be that the people who manufacture bar- 
rels will comply with the law, so that the people who use the 
barrels will get the right kind of barrels provided for them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman that even under 
a permissive law that would be the case, and even in the case 
of a permissive law that would work out so far as the great 
bulk of the trade is concerned. But the small shipper, the 
man with a few barrels of apples, doing business at home 
within a small radius, would be the last one to know about the 
law, and he should be the last one who ought to be required 
to conform to it unless he wants to. 

Mr, MANN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the small shipper of apples does 
not make his own barrels? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; he gets them by going to the cooper 
or going to the grocery store and getting a few barrels there 
that are available. 

Mr. MANN. So that if you passed a law of this kind the 
effect will be that all the great manufacturers will comply 
with the law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; in the course of time, whether it is 
permissive or mandatory. 

Mr. MANN. Would it in the course of time be so where it 
is merely permissive, because in some of the States now the 
standard of barrels of various articles is different from that 
Provided for in this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not feel like taking the time just now 
to repeat all that I have said, but I will say to the gentleman 
that, in my judgment, in compliance with the demands of the 
trade, the jobbers in Chicago will specify in their contracts, 
when we have once defined what a standard barrel is, that their 
apples will have to be packed in the standard-sized barrels, and 
that will govern the action of the producers and of the coopers 

e 


Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 


Mr. CRAMTON: I regret I can not yield. I want to get 
through, in order to give way to my friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I wanted to inquire of the gentleman if there 
were any standard-sized barrels made in Michigan in accord- 
ance with the Michigan law? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think we have a law, but I do not know 
what it is. 

Mr. TUTTLE. The standard barrel prescribed there is some- 
what smaller and longer than the ordinary flour barrel. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not yield further to the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the hardship and inconvenience and an- 
noyance that this bill is going to cause to the small producers 
unnecessarily is going to give rise to a feeling of antipathy to 
the entire proposition of Federal supervision of these matters. 
I say we ought to go slowly and surely and have each step 
approved on its merits before we take another step. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlenmn yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. As to these small shippers that the gentle- 
man is defending, when they go to the grocery and can not get 
the standard-sized barrel are they to be prevented from dispos- 
ing of their products? Is there anything to prohibit the small 
shipper from selling his apples by the bushel? If he sold them 
by the bushel, in that case he would comply with the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON, No. This bill provides that it shall be 
unlawful to sell a barrel of apples or fruits of less than the 
standard capacity of the barrel. It says it is “unlawful to 
sell * * a barrel containing fruits or vegetables or any 
other dry commodity of less capacity than the standard bar- 
rels,” even if the buyer and the seller and everybody else 
knows that it is a fraction under the standard barrél. Except 
for the fractional barrels, the third, the half, and the three- 
quarters expressly authorized, it is unlawful to fill a barrel 
smaller than the standard with apples and sell it to anybody, 
even if you mark all over it the words “This is not as big as 
the standard barrel,” and your invoice bills them by the bushel. 

Now, I shall not at this time take up any time in discussing 
the amendments that I have to offer. I intend to offer one that 
will make the bill permissive in its operation. There are some 
other suggestions that 1 want to make, but at this time I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reseryes 25 minutes. 

Mr. DILLON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DILLON. I om a member of the committee, and I want 
to discuss this bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
of it? 

Mr. DILLON. I am in favor of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, the Tuttle bill has my hearty 
support; the Raker bill my opposition. The Tuttle bill pro- 
poses a mandatory standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and 
other dry commodities. The bill as reported by the committee 
permits barrels of any form having a capacity of 7,056 cubic 
inches. It allows the fractional three-fourths, one-half, and 
one-third barrels. It also establishes a standard cranberry 
barrel containing 100 pounds, 

It prohibits the sale of these commodities in any barrel of 
less capacity than the standard barrel specified and provides a 
criminal penalty for those who violate its provisions. The 
provisions of the bill apply to interstate and intrastate ship- 
ments. The bill allows reasonable variations and tolerance 
under rules and regulations of the Bureau of Standards. It 
further provides that the provisions of the act shall not apply 
to commodities sold by weight or numerical count. 

The important question is, Shall we have mandatory laws 
for standard measures or permissive makeshifts? Section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution gives Congress the absolute power 
to fix the standards of weights and measures. For 125 years 
this congressional power has for all practical purposes remained 
dormant, during which time the States, under police power, 
have taken over the governmental function pertaining to weights 
and measures until 48 legislative bodies are now passing diverse, 
inconsistent, and chaotic laws. 

This is a great national subject which affects the interest of 
every citizen in the land. Let us set our faces like flint against 
permissive legislation in reference to standards of weights and 
measures and enact mandatory laws or none at all. 

It will not be amiss to cali attention to some of the incon- 
sistent and contradictory laws that are now strangling our 
commercial and national life. Bills of exchange and commer- 
cial paper follow the commercial transactions of our people 
into all the States. The merchant in Chicago transacts busi- 


Is the gentleman opposed to it or in favor 
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ness with the citizens of all the States, yet the law governing 
his commercial paper is controlled by the laws of 48 States. 

The makers of the bill of exchange may live in one State, 
the payee in another, while the indorsers may live in a half 
dozen States. In one State the holder must protest the paper 
at maturity, in another he need not do so; in one State he 
must sue at the first term of court, in another he must pursue 
his debtor with diligence; in one State his paper is illegal, in 
another it is valid; in one State his rights are barred by the 
statute of limitations, in another there is no bar. 

The marriage and divorce laws ought to be uniform, because 
they are national in character. Yet in one State a common-law 
marriage is valid, while in another it is invalid. A marriage 
of cousins in one State constitutes holy wedlock, while in another 
it is made criminal. In one State the colored man may tawfully 
marry a white woman, while in another such a marriage is 
prohibited. 

The laws of the States in reference to divorce are still more 
inconsistent and are as diverse as it is possible to make them. 
The State of South Carolina permits no divorce. New York 
allows an absolute divorce for adultery only. while many of 
the States allow the decree on diverse and numerous grounds. 
Uniformity is nowhere to be found. 

The Court of Appeals of New York in People v. Baker (76 
N. T., 78) held: 

A State may adjudge the status of one of its citizens toward a non- 
resident, and may authorize to that end such judicial proceedings as it 
sees fit, but the judgment can have no effect within the bounds of 
another State so as to fix upon a citizen of the latter a status against 
his will and without his consent, which is in hostility with the laws of 
the sovereignty of his allegiance. 

In this case the wife obtained a divorce in the State of Ohio, 
the husband remaining in New York State, thinking the divorce 
so obtained by the wife was good as to him; he remarried in the 
State of New York, and on trial for bigamy the court held 
that the Ohio decree of divorce in favor of the wife did not 
affect or change his status in New York, and his conviction of 
bigamy was sustained. 

Thus the great court of New York reached the conclusion that 
the defendant was guilty of bigamy; because his status was not 
changed by the Ohio divorce he was still married, while his 
Ohio wife was single; she was restored to the condition of a 
single person, but he was still married to her; he was not her 
husband, but she was his wife. 

The results of these decisions are such that one may be a 
married man in one State, but when he crosses the boundary 
line of the State he suddenly finds himself a single man. The 
marriage in one State is holy wedlock, but in another State it 
opens the prison doors for him as a bigamist. 

What progress have the States made in establishing uni- 
formity in these matters? Absolutely none. Discord and in- 
consistencies constitute the fruits of their labors. 

No power is adequate, except the national powcr, to protect 
our people against the inconsistent laws on subjects that are 
wholly national in character. The diversity and conflict will 
continue, and greater will be the peril as the Nation grows 
alee. THE BUSHEL AS A MEASURE. 

The States have certainly juggled the weight of the bushel 
measure. Here, again, is a shining example of the diversity 
of our State laws. 

A bushel of salt in 10 States is 50 pounds and in 7 States it 
is 80 pounds. A bushel of onions in Indiana weighs 48 pounds, 
in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 50 pounds, in Delaware, 
Maine, South Dakota, Massachusetts, Minnesota. New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, and Vermont 52 pounds, and in 20 other 

States 57 pounds. 

A bushel of parsnips in Iowa and Minnesota weigh 42 pounds, 
while Indiana says they shall weigh 55 pounds, A bushel of 
dried peeled peaches in Tennessee weigh 26 ponnds, while Vir- 
ginia fixes the weight at 40 pounds. A bushel of pears in 
Oregon, Montana, and Washington weigh 45 pounds, while in 
New Hampshire they weigh 58 pounds. 3 

North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia potatoes are sold 
at 56 pounds per bushel, while in 37 States they sell at 60 
pounds per bushel. Maine fixes the weight of apples at 44 
pounds per bushel, while Arkansas. Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin say they weigh 
50 pounds per bushel. 

In Louisiana barley weighs 32 pounds per bushel, while in 
California it weighs 50 pounds per bushel. Beets are sold in 
5 States at 50 pounds per bushel, while 8 States must sell at 60 
pounds per bushel. The weight of buckwheat in California is 
40 pounds per bushel. while in Kentucky it weighs 56 pounds 
per bushel. Broom-corn seed in North and South Dakota 
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weighs 30 pounds per bushel, while across the line in Minnesota 
it takes 57 pounds to make a bushel. 

Shelled corn in many States is 60 pounds per bushel, while 
ear corn is 70 pounds per bushel, yet you could not get into a 
bushel more than 30 pounds of ear corn. The weight is evi- 
dently based on a sufficient amount of ear corn to make a bushel 
of shelled corn. Nine States fix red-top grass seed at 14 pounds 
per bushel. Virginia fixes it at 12 pounds per bushel, yet the 
elean seed weighs 30 pounds per bushel. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 20 States had fixed a bushel of 
onions at 57 pounds per bushel, Minnesota a few years ago, 
finding that the actual weight was 52 pounds, made that the 
weight of a bushel. 

The discrepancies are further perpetuated in the subdivisions 
of the bushel measure. For instance, you would find it im- 
possible to get one-fourth of a bushel of parsnips into a peck 
measure. ; 

The bushel measure has by custom ceased to be a standard of 
measurement. In practice it hardly appears at all. The Win- 
chester bushel was established in England in 1701 with a ca- 
pacity of 2,150.42 cubic inches. In 1826 the imperial bushel 
was legally established in Great Britain with a capacity of 
2.218.192 cubic inches. The English measure of the bushel is 
3 per cent larger than the Winchester bushel. The British gal- 
lon is 20 per cent larger than the United States gallon. 

The National Government in its custom work at ports of 
entry has adopted the Winchester bushel by custom, not by 
direct legislation. Some of the States rest their measures upon 
custom, while others have fixed the number of pounds contained 
in a bushel by legislative enactment. 

The trouble came in defining the contents of the bushel. We 
have the struck bushel and the heaped bushel of various forms. 
The heaped bushel was intended to be 25 per cent greater than 
the struck bushel. By statutory law New York declared for 
the heaped bushel with contents of 2.815 cubic inches, while 
Indiana, Ohio, Mississippi, and Maryland declared for the 
struck bushel of 2,050.42 cubic inches. Nearly all of the other 
States rest their bushel measure upon custom, while the Gov- 
ernment at its ports of entry recognize the struck bushel. The 
bushel in the United States ranges from 1,925 cubic inches to 
2,815 cubic inches. 

There is no uniformity, and there never will be any, until 
Congress legislates and makes mandatory standards. 

THE BARREL AS A MEASURE. 


The barrel measure does not tie up to any standard whatever. 
Sometimes it contains three Winchester bushels. The flour 
barrel is usually 196 pounds and the beef and pork barrel 200 
pounds. 

In New York the barrel is 7.056 cubic inches, or 904.74 cubic 
inches more than three Winchester bushels. On August 3, 
1912, the Sulzer permissive apple-barrel bill became a law. 
This barrel contains 7,056 cubic inches. The Delaware barrel 
contains 11 pecks. Florida has a standard tub for clams and 
oysters, two of which make a barrel. 

The Maine barrel contains 7,000 cubic inches. The Virginia 
apple barrel, containing 11 pecks, constitutes the Virginia 
standard. Vermont has a permissive barrel of 100 pounds, 105 
pounds, and 196 pounds for flour. Massachusetts has a 150- 
pound potato barrel; Maine, Massachusetts, and Kentucky a 
165-pound potato barrel; Wisconsin a 172-pound potato barrel; 
and New York a 174-pound potato barrel. Pennsylvania has a 
280-pound salt barrel, and Wisconsin has a 200-pound lime 
barrel, South Carolina measures her beef and pork by the 
gallon, 30 gallons making a barrel. Many States have legislated 
upon the dimensions of the barrel, giving diameter at head, the 
circumference of the bulge on the outside, and diameter of the 
bulge on the inside. 

We look in vain for uniformity in any of our weights and 
measures. King Solomon 3.000 years ago declared the diverse 
weights and measures were an abomination to Jehovah. Like 
grievances led to the declaration in the Magna Charter that 
there should be but one weight and measure throughout the 
kingdom. 

The States will never establish uniformity in our weights 
and measures. They have been trying for 100 years and have 
made a mess of it. The National Bar Association, the gov- 
ernors of the States at their annual meetings, and commercial 
associations everywhere are demanding uniform laws on sub- 
jects that are national in character.“ 

Many of the laws that ought to be uniform will never become 
so through the activities of the State legislatures. Nothing 
except an amendment to the Constitution will uproot the evil 
growing out of inconsistent legislation. However, we have no 
difficulty except indifference upon the subject of a uniform 
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system of weights and measures because 


express power has 
been given to Congress to establish for the people a uniform 
system of weights and measures. 

What authority is capable of coping with these evils except 
the strong power of congressional legislation? The framers of 
our Constitution more than 125 years ago declared that the 
weights and measures should be controlled by the national 


power. The States have been justified, under their police 
power, in legislating upon this great national question, but the 
time is now at hand when the National Government must step 
forward and bring order and uniformity out of chaos and end 
for all time an intolerable condition. : 

On January 4, 1915, I introduced H, R. 20525, a bill fixing 
the number of net pounds of various commodities required to 
make a bushel. If Congress will enact this legislation it will 
establish uniformity in all of the States for practically all 
commodities and thus forever put to rest the conflict of State 
laws that is now hampering and strangling commerce between 
States. 

The Sulzer apple-barrel act was approved on August 3, 1912. 
It is based upon the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, and is permissive only. It permits three grades of 
apples. The bill under consideration is mandatory in its terms, 
and the barrel is of tlre same size specified in the Sulzer Act. 
It is not confined to interstate shipments, but provides for a 
standard barrel in intrastate as well as interstate shipments, 
not only for apples but for all vegetables and dry commodities. 

Some 25 or 30 persons interested in standards appeared before 
the committee and gave their views upon this subject. They 
were practically unanimous in demanding a mandatory standard. 

Mr. Hugh H. Henry, of Chester, Vt., commissioner of weights 
and measures, said: 

If you have not made it mandatory, you have not prescribed a 
standard; you have simply allowed everybody to have a standard for 
himself. 

Mr. Lucius P. Brown, Knoxville, Tenn., superintendent of 
weights and measures, said; 

Permissive legislation is worse than no legislation at all. 

Mr. F. Reichman, of New York, a delegate to the conference 
on weights and measures, said: 

I am thoroughly in favor of mandatory legislation. 

Mr. L. A. Fischer, of the Bureau of Standards, said: 

I am in favor, of course, of . legislation. è We 
have had more or less permissive legislation in this country, I think, 
for over a hundred years, and we are in almost the state that China 
is at the present time so far as our standards for weights and measures 
are concerned. 

Hon. E. E. Brown, Representative in Congress from Wis- 
consin, said: : 

Practically all the cranberry-producing States, all the dealers, all the 
associations, and all who handle cranberries are unanimous in asking 
this Congress to fix a standard barrel and make it mandatory and not 
simply optional, 

Hon. T. C. Tuacuer, Representative in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, said: 

I wish to indorse the Tuttle bill and its mandatory features. 

Mr. N. P. Wescott, representing the Producer’s Exchange of 
Olney, Va., said: 911 : 

standard is to establish a uni- 
A apap ei pf adage n e ert e, which will make this the 
uniform and only standard for the entire United States. 

Mr. William L. Wagner, representing the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association, Chicago, III., said: 

There is only one place to start anything of this kind, and that is 
here. What we need absolutely is a national standard. 

Mr. A. U. Chaney, of American Cranberry Exchange, New 
York, said: 

We do not care whether you say standard“ or not, so you give us 
a mandatory standard, whether you call it a standard or a barrel. We 
do not care what you call it, so it is mandatory and will protect us 
against these other State laws. 

Mr. J. C. Makepeace, of Wareham, Mass., said: 

I can not myself see how any harm could come to any man, be he 

rower or dealer, by a compulso mandatory bill, not only for cran- 

rries but for all other commodities of a like nature. 

Mr, Joseph J. White, New Lisbon, N. J., said: 

i 1 be effective for inter- 
. F . — it would be of no 
value in relieving the shippers of fruit from the increasing difficulty 
of trying to conform to conflicting State laws. 

Mr. Andrew Bissig, Grand Rapids, Mich., said: 

The Wisconsin growers prefer to have a mandatory law on account 
of the other States. : 

Out of 25 or 30 persons appearing before the committee not 
a single person opposed the mandatory features of this bill. 
The voice of all who gathered at the hearing was to the effect 
that a permissive law would not remove the existing evils. 


The pure-food act was passed for the purpose of protecting 
the trade on the contents of the package. The law at first was 
made permissive, requiring the manufacturers to make correct 
markings on the packages as to contents. Its supporters then 
claimed that the trade was anxious to comply with the permis- 
sive features. What was the result? The trade largely failed 
to make any markings at all and in numerous instances re- 
moved the old markings. 

Thus the permissive law proved a failure, so Congress at a 
later date came to the rescue of the consumers and passed a 
mandatory law which is now giving fairly good satisfaction. 

Massachusetts at first passed a permissive law in reference to 
the berry basket whereby the contents was fixed, but if the 
standard“ was not used it should be marked “short.” What 
was the result? Most of the trade put out a basket short in 
contents and marked it short. The law was a failure, and then 
the State passed a mandatory standard basket law, 

A national permissive barrel would have no effect upon the 
Virginia standard barrel of 11 pecks. Neither would it have 
any effect whatever upon the standard barrel prescribed by 
other States, We would thus have the example of the National 
Governnient making permissive laws while the States are mak- 
ing mandatory laws on these same subjects. . 

If the law is permissive, will the States that have adopted 
mandatory standards abandon them and take up the Govern- 
ment's permissive barrel? Evidently not. These States would 
still brand their standard barrel like Virginia does—“ Virginia 
standard.” 

President Washington in January, 1790, called the attention 
of Congress to the great importance of uniformity in currency, 
weights, and measures, and again in December, 1790, called 
attention to’the importance of this subject. 

President Adams also called the attention of Congress to 
uniformity in weights and measures. Yet we now have persons 
wie are advocates of and who are insisting on permissive legis- 
ation, 

Permissive standards will never make a landing—neyer will 
get anywhere. The States are making an’ will continue to 
make mandatory standards under their police power, while the 
National Government, in a sleepy way, is passing permissive 
laws and proclaiming to the people that they may adopt the 
standard or that they may have any standard they want if 
they will only mark it “ short.” 

The demand of the horr is for uniform and mandatory laws 
that will set aside the mandatory and permissive laws of the 
States and that will for all time fix a national standard, not 
under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, but 
under the sovereign right that gives Congress the power to fix 
standards of weights and measures, and thus cure the malady 
that is hampering the trade. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to reserve the 
remainder of his time? ~ 

Mr. DILLON. I will reserye the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman reserves 35 minutes. Now, 
if there is any member of the committee who desires to fight 
this bill, the Chair will recognize him. If not, the Chair will 
recognize any other gentleman in the House who desires time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I desire to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] yields to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] five 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
gentleman from Michigan in yielding time to me, because I am 
very strongly in favor of the bill. 

The need for this bill is almost self-evident. When it is known 
that there is a considerable diversity in the States with regard 
to their various standards of barrels for fruits and vegetables, 
and when it is remembered that a very large part of the com- 
merce with regard to such fruits and vegetables is interstate, 
it becomes evident at once, it seems to me, that there ought to be 
a uniform-standard barrel. 

It is said here by way of objection that this bill, which is 
drawn for the purpose of securing uniformity in the barrel, 
would interfere in some way with the rights or the sales of 
small producers, farmers, and truckmen. It certainly would 
not interfere with the rights of small dealers, farmers, truck- 
men, or others unless they proposed to sell by the barrel. It 
only regulates barrel sales. Gentlemen may argue that the 
language means otherwise, but, I think, with no effect when 
they come to examine the terms of the bill carefully. 

Section 2 provides that it shall be unlawful to sell a barrel 
containing fruits, vegetables, or any other dry commodities 
unless the barrel conforms to this standard. It is regulative 
only of sales by the barrel. If a man desires to sell a peck or a 
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bushel or any other amount from an open barrel that is not 
under any circumstances regulated by the terms of this bill, and 
it seems to me that when gentlemen come to think about the 
question carefully they ought to agree that if a barrel of any- 
thing of this kind is to be sold the men who purchase it ought to 
know what they are getting. The men who contract to purchase 
a certain number of barrels of fruit ought to know what they 
are getting, so that the contract may be interpreted with ac- 
curacy. That is now impossible under existing law. We have 
the right, as has been said—and it can not be contradicted— 
to establish this standard whenever we determine so to do, and, 
Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we ought to do so with 
regard to these transactions. 

This is not the result of the committee’s endeavor. This 
campaign for the procurement of the standard barrel has been 
going on for some years. It has been difficult to bring all of the 
parties interested to a degree of unanimity of sentiment with 
regard to the size of the barrel. Finally, however, that has 
been secured. There is a geueral agreement now among all of 
those interested as to the barrel that is proposed here. Many 
of the States, merely for the sake of securing some degree of 
uniformity, have adopted this standard, and there are now 
more States using it than any other admitted standard. But 
it is desirable, as all must see, that we have this universal 
standard throughout the United States. I know of no action 
that has been taken by any agricultural or horticultural society, 
or any other body interested, board of trade or otherwise, that 
has not unqualifiedly approved this legislation. I know of no 
general interest in this country that has expressed itself that 
bas not favored this legislation. It can harm no one. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. TOWNER. No injury can follow to any person under 
any circumstances that I can imagine who desires to do a legiti- 
mate business. Men who desire to sell ought to be as anxious 
to know what they are selling as men who desire to buy are 
anxious to know what they are purchasing. We are not legis- 
lating here for the purpose of assisting those who attempt to 
defraud the people who are buyirg from them; and if we are 
not, then to establish a standard can work no injury to any 
legitimate industry or trade or commerce. Therefore it seems 
to me that gentlemen should hesitate long before they record 
themselves as voting against a proposition of this kind, so 
universally desired by the farmers, so universally desired by the 
fruit growers, so universally desired by the dealers in these 
commodities. It seems to me that we shall do no more than our 
plain duty if, in response to that desire, we to-day pass this bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DILLON, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Dakota 
IMr. Ditton] made a very. interesting and learned address on 
this subject, which, so far as the pending bill is concerned, I 
think is conclusive. In the course of his remarks, however, he 
referred to the pure-food legislation and stated that at the 
time of the passage of the pure-food law it contained a per- 
missive quantity of contents provision and that the supporters 
of the bill stated at that time that á permissive quantity of 
contents mark would be sufficient and would be generally made 
use of. It was very natural for the gentleman to make that 
statement, because the pure-food law contains the right to mark 
the quantity and contents on the package, but did not require it. 

However, as the bill was reported to the House it had a 
mandatory provision in it for marking the quantity and con- 
tents on the package, and the supporters of the bill at that 
time were in favor of a mandatory provision. It went out 
because a large number of manufacturers of the country in- 
duced their Representatives in Congress to believe that a man- 
datory provision was not workable. Subsequently the very 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers who had fought that 
mandatory. provision in the pure-food bill as originally re- 
ported to the House waited upon me in my committee room, for 
I was then still the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and asked me to prepare a mandatory 
bill, which they thought was absolutely essential for carrying 
on the business of the country properly, and that it was work- 
able. That bill afterwards, under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] when he became chair- 
man, was written into the law and is now the law. It shows 
progressive ideas in regard to these matters. 

I think the present bill and I think both bills pending ought 
to be passed. I prefer the mandatory provision to apply 
throughout the country. The people who raise this produce that 
is put in barrels and the dealers throughout the country who 
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deal in them are generally in favor of a uniform prevision. The 
Constitution of the United States authorizes us to fix the 
standards of weights and measures. Years ago we passed a 
law for the use of the metric system, making it permissive, 
There have been at different times bills reported to the House 
making the metric system mandatory throughout the United 
States. These bills have not passed because of the confusion 
they would work, and because many Members thought it was 
desirable to first teach the children the use of the metric sys- 
tem instead of imposing it upon us who are older and who can 
not think in the metrie system; but that question is not involved 
here. It is desirable, in my judgment, to have a uniform 
standard of weights and measures so far as it is practicable, 
and it is practicable as to fixing the standard for barrels and, 
I believe, of other containers of apples. 

So that I hope the bill will be passed, although I suggest to 
the gentleman in charge of the bill that this bill was intro- 
duced in 1913 and was reported to the House last June. As 
introduced it provided for its taking effect the Ist of July next, 
which was the proper date at the time the bill was introduced. 
I do not think the bill ought to take effect as to next year's 
crop. After all, the fixing of standards is directly addressed 
to the people who manufacture the barrels, and the pack next 
year ought not to be obligatory under this law either for the 
packing or the use of the apples during the following winter, 
because they will be put in barrels next fall for use the follow- 
ing winter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I expect to offer an amendment making it 
July 1, 1916, one year later. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think that this bill will 
have served a very excellent purpose, whether it is enacted or 
whether it is defeated, in that it has at least drawn the atten- 
tion of the American Congress to the fact that we have a 
chaotic system of weights and measures. Notwithstanding the 
mandate of the Constitution to proyide a national standard of 
weights and measures, we have, as was shown in the learned 
address by the gentleman from South Dakota, Judge DILLON, a 
lot of laws from various States differing in a degree which is 
perfectly amazing, as revealed in his statement. 

Now, I believe that we ought to have and I believe that that 
is the point to which the committee might confine the exercise 
of its authority—we ought to have submitted here for the con- 
sideration of Congress a bill fixing the standard of measures 
and weights. I do not believe that these bills ought to be con- 
ceived in the interest of the trade in California or the trade in 
I believe 
that when we declare by law what a barrel is to be it ought to 
be a barrel for each one of the States in the American Union 
and for all countries subservient to our laws. I do not believe 
there ought to be, as is intended in another bill which you will 
be called upon to consider, a provision for short weight or-short 
measure. I believe that if we declare that a barrel shall con- 
tain so much cubie content we ought not to make a provision 
for a barrel short of that, and when we declare that a box suit- 
able especially for the apple trade shall contain such cubic con- 
tent we ought not to make a provision for a short measurement, 
even though the law may require that it shall be branded as 
short. To me it seems as monstrous as if we were to declare 
that a pound should contain so many ounces and then specifi- 
eally make provision for having another pound introduced into 
commercial transactions containing a fewer number of ounces. 

I was not especially impressed with this bill because it was 
conceived very largely in the interest of the cranberry trade. A 
hardship perhaps has been worked in that trade, because there 
had been hasty enactment of Jaws which compelled them to 
abandon customs which had been accepted by and were satis- 
factory to the trade; but, Mr. Speaker, if I have the honor to 
have any longer service on this Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, I promise now that I shall endeavor to come 
before the American Congress with a scientifically constructed 
bill defining our standard measure, and it will make no pro- 
vision, if I can avoid it, for any departure from those standards. 
I think that the effort to get a standard of measure, whether it 
be a box, a barrel, or a pound, which will differ in some sec- 
tions of the country and under certain conditions of trade, is 
altogether unsound. I shall support this bill, notwithstanding 
the fact that I objected to it in the first instance, because it is 
an earnest endeavor to fix a standard measure, a thing we 
greatly need in the trade of the country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have certain amendments 
which I desire to present, and I desire to take just enough time 
now to explain them. I offer them, and ask to have them read 
in the order they are numbered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

First amendment offered by Mr. Crasrron: 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “ inch,“ insert: Barrels U 
with the provisions of this section may be branded United States 
standard barrel’ or United States standard cranberry barrel,’ as the 
case may be. In all contracts when are sold by the barrel the 
poh el ia shall be construed to mean a barrel of the capacity herein 

efin 

Second amendment : 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “ barrel,” insert the words “ branded 
as above provided.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the third amendment would 
strike out, beginning with the word “prosecutions,” in line 11, 
down to and including the word “ measures,” in line 16, and 
substitute what I have suggested, on page 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Third amendment: Page 3, line 11, strike out the following language: 
“Prosecutions for offenses under this act may be begun upon com- 
plaint of local sealers of weights and measures or other officers of the 
several States and Territories appointed to enforce the laws of the said 
States or Territories, respectively, relating to weights and measures.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“It shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom any local 
sealer of weights and measures or other officer of the State or Territory 
appointed to enforce the laws of said State or Territory, respectively, 
relating to weights and measures, shall present satisfacto: evidence 
of any violation of this act to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of United States 
for the enforcement of the penalty herein provided.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, these amendments have in 
view this 4 > 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman begins, 
will he yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am simply proposing to explain these 
amendments. 

Mr. FOSTER. In connection with that, let me ask this ques- 
tion: A barrel of these dimensions is marked a standard barrel. 
If the gentleman's amendment should be adopted, could you 
ship apples in another barrel that was not marked standard 
barrel? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Tes. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of these 
amendments would be to secure this situation. It would first 
provide a definition of what a standard barrel is in this country, 
so that if you and I desired to enter into a contract and use that 
term, the definition is in existence, and it is understood what 
we mean. In the second place, it would authorize you to brand 
a barrel, complying with the law, as being a United States 
standard barre] or a United States standard cranberry barrel. 
It would also permit you, if you did not so brand the barrel, to 
use any kind of a barrel that you wanted to. The penalty 
would be directed to those who use a barrel smaller than the 
standard barrel provided. but still misbrand it, and therein com- 
mit a fraud, and the penalty would be addressed to that fraud. 
The other amendment is simply a suggestion which came from 
the Solicitor for the Department of Commerce as to what he 
thought would be a more satisfactory way to secure the enforce- 
ment of the law, and I present it just as be suggested it in a 
letter to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TUTTLE]. I do 
not care to argue these amendments, because they are in line with 
what I said before, but I wish by them simply first to secure 
the definition of what a standard barrel is, and then to punish 
the misbranding of barrels under that. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee some questions about this bill before I vote on it. 
In the description of a barrel here I find this: 

Length of staves, 28} Inches; diameter of head, 161 inches; distance 
between heads, 253 inches; circumference of bulge, 583 inches, outside 
measurement; and the thickness of staves not greater than four-tenths 
of an inch. 

The form, I suppose, does not apply to the thickness of the 
stave, but to the shape of the barrel. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think that is correct. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, then, a penalty is fixed for a violation 
of this act if it should become the law; that is. if some person 
should be so unfortunate to ship apples or other commodities 
of that kind in a barrel with staves which were a little over 
four-tenths of an inch in thickness, that could not affect the 
quantity, as it would contain the cubic inches required for a 
standard barrel, yet he could be haled into court and punished. 
Now, I ask the chairman of the committee if he wants to have 
that kind of a penal statute written upon the statute books 
here? I will wait for the gentleman's answer. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
the thickness of the stave is a matter of very minor conse- 
quence, and, as far as I am personally concerned as a member 


of the committee, I would have no objection whatever to have 
stricken out lines 9 and 10. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, that is just of enough minor concern 
that some rival in business might bring an honest producer in 
court and have him fined four or five times the value of the 


commodity he had shipped from one State to another, I think 
the parts suggested by the gentleman from Ohio should be 
stricken out of the bill. It would help it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, if that is the kind of legislation that is 
to be enacted here, it will meet the derision of the public instead 
of its commendation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP, Ina moment. Here is proposed to be enacted 
a statute that would punish a man who would be so unfortunate 
as to place his commodities in a barrel for shipment and per- 
chance the staves of which the barrel is made should be a 
hair’s breadth more than four-tenths of an inch in thick- 
ness, This would be an instrument used to harass honest pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me ask the gentleman if he will be kind 
enough to read the first sentence in section 3 and see if he does 
pet think that meets exactly the situation to which he refers. 

Says: 
eee 8 ean be 8 and tolerance shall be 

an 
of, Standards and approved | by the * 5 —— 9 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, if that is to be construed as the gentle- 
man from Iowa construes it, the whole statute is worthless. 
It would leave it open to a town meeting to be a court to pass 
upon a standard barrel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman is mistaken there. 

Mr. CULLOP. I do not think I am. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It says: 


Shall be established by rules and regulations made by the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards and approved by the Secretary of Com- 


merce— 

Not by a town meeting. 

Mr. CULLOP. Then, you will take the enactment of a penal 
statute out of the hands of the legislative body and put it in 
the hands of a bureau, make this a bureau government not only 
in civil procedure, but in criminal as well. It seems to me that 
if a statute is to be written upon this subject it ought to be 
written so that it would be easily understood, free from am- 
biguity, and that a matter of this kind in the thickness of the 
Staves of a barrel should not be the basis of a prosecution. It 
does not add in any way to the value of the measure. 

The purpose of this is to have a uniform standard of measure 
and not the particular kind of a barrel in which commodities 
should be shipped. If you were to name the thickness of the 
stave, why not name the quality of the stave? Why not name 
what it should be made from and what kind of wood shall be 
used for it? Why put in four-tenths of an inch in thickness? 
Would it be injurious if it was five-tenths of an inch or six- 
tenths of an inch or perhaps three-tenths of an inch? And yet 
that is the kind of statute that is proposed here on this subject. 
It seems to me that the reading of the measure as it will 
naturally be construed by the courts would make it an instru- 
ment of injury and harm and in aid of monopoly, a source from 
which petty prosecutions could be instituted, to vex and harass 
rivals in business. I doubt its wisdom, and fear it will prove a 
great disappointment to its sponsors. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one other thought occurs to me while on 
this subject. I know not who is urging the passage of this 
measure. I am not aware of any urgent demand among the 
producers of commodities for such containers as are here pro- 
posed and as this bill requires; but one thing is apparent—it 
might work a great hardship to those least able to bear it. If 
this measure is enacted and enforced, it will require considerable 
cost on the part of certain producers to comply with it, and 
which cost thereby made necessary will in the end be paid by 
the ultimate consumers. It will have a tendency to increase 
the cost of living rather than reduce it. It will add to the cost 
of production, which must be paid by the consumer. It might 
be well to consider whether it should be imposed at this time. 
But if its enactment is necessary, I for one think it advisable 
to postpone it for a while, and then it could probably be pre- 
sented in a more satisfactory form. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. SAUNDERS, and Mr. FOSTER rose. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
is recognized. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment and move the previous question on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto to final passage. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I want to yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr Cuxtop] yielded five minutes to me. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I was recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana had quit. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. He had quit, and I was recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Asner) 
is recognized. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In section 4, line 20, strike out “ fifteen” and insert sixteen.” 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry. Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. If the previous question is ordered, that will 
shut off all other amendments? 

The SPEAKER. If anybody wants further debate, he can 
vote against the previous question. 

Mr. WINGO. We have had members of the committee con- 
trolling most of the time. [Cries of Regular order!”] Regu- 
lar order will be the point of no quorum. And I make it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, pending that I ask unanimous 


Mr. WINGO. The point of no quorum was made. 

Mr. MANN. The point of no quorum was not declared. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] withhold his point, so that the gentleman can offer a 
resolution ? 

Mr. WINGO. I will if the gentleman from Ohio will with- 
draw his motion for the previous question. Just so long as the 
parliamentary status is maintained 

The SPEAKER. It will be maintained. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carper] offers a resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. 

LATE REPRESENTATIVE PAYNE AND LATE REPRESENTATIVE MERRITT. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 697. 


Resolwed, That Sunday, February 7, be set a 


rt for services upon 
the life character, and public services of the Hon 


Szreeno E. PAYNE, 


late a „ from the State of New York, and of the Hon. 
SPANA MERRITT, Jr., late a Representative from the State of New 
0 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco] 
makes the point that there is no quorum present, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK) moves that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 
o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thurs- 
day, January 7, 1915, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of communication of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. submitting an estimate of appropriation in 
the sum of $75.725, for special equipment and furnishing to com- 
plete the building for the Columbia Hospital for Women and 
Lying-in Asylum (H. Doc. No. 1474), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 20601) providing for the 


taking up of passports; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 20602) amending sections 3 
and 4 of the act of August 8, 1911, entitled “An act for the ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress among the several 
States under the Thirteenth Census,” so as to give any State 
entitled to at least three Representatives in Congress the privi- 
lege of electing them by proportional representation; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. WITHERSPOON: A bill (H. R. 20603) to repeal 
section 9 of the personnel act of March 3, 1899; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 20604) to construct a 
public building for a post office at the city of Forsyth, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GILL: A bill (H. R. 20605) to amend the act of Con- 
gress of May 9, 1902, to permit the coloration of oleomargarine 
to look like butter and that no tax be imposed thereon; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 20606) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 25, 1912; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DUPRE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 57) 
relative to the celebration by the State of Louisiana of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, January 
8, 9, and 10, 1915; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 399) au- 
thorizing and directing the Federal Reserve Board to investi- 
gate the organization of the Federal reserve bank in Chicago, 
in the seventh Federal reserve district; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 695) to 
equalize the salaries of two men styled “cloakroom men“ in 
the Doorkeeper’s department of the House; to the Commiitee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Resolution (H. Res. 696) authorizing 
an investigation of the Federal Reserve System; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res, 698) directing the 
Secretary of War to send to the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 20607) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John O. Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: A bill (H. R. 20608) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Straka; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of. Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 20609) granting a 
pension to H. E. Rives; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 20610) granting a pension 
to Robert L. Bentley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 20611) granting a pension 
to Clara L. Vawn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 20612) granting a pension 
to Helen Fenzle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 20613) waiving the age limit 
for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy in the 
case of L. George Asbury; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 20614) for the relief of the 
heirs of David Beasley, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 20615) for the relief of the 
Woman's Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Church of 
America; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 20616) granting an increase 
of pension to James McMannis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GITTINS: A bill (H. R. 20617) granting a pension to 
Chester B. Goodenough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 20618) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael O'Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 20619) granting a pension to 
Harriet L. Busick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 20620) 
granting a pension to Anna Carver; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20621) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett A. Tharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 20622) granting an increase 
of peusion to William G. Otis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOGUE: A bill (H. R. 20628) granting a pension to 
Mary Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20624) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthias Parthemore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20625) for the relief of Mary E. Egan, 
administratrix; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 20626) granting an increase 
of pension to George Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 20627) granting an 
increase of pension to William Davis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 20628) granting a pension to 
George Law; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20629) granting a pension to Harriet E. 
Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20630) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa J. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20631) for the relief of Adam K. Danes, 
deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 20632) grant- 
ing a pension to Adelaide Lee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20633) granting a pension to Rebecca A. 
Searls; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20634) granting an increase of pension 
to William Moses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 20635) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William D. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 20686) for the relief of the 
estate of R. J. H. Hatchett, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 20637) granting a pension to 
Lydia Jane Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H: R. 20638) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Hakes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20639) granting an increase of pension 
to Sylvester Tomlinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 20640) granting a pension to 
Nathaniel Amon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOBSON; A bill (H. R. 20641) to establish a chief of 
naval operations; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Rhule & Acker, Estep & Floeg, 
J. G. Metz, A. D. Schmucker, H. H. Patterson, J. A. Simpson, 
J. B. Snively, and W. D. Dean, all of Williamsburg, Pa., for 
the passage of House bill 5308, a bill providing for the taxation 
of mail-order houses for local purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, favoring passage of Cummins-Goeke bills, S. 6165 and 
H. R. 17894; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of citizens of New York, N. Y., 
protesting against exportation by the United States of munitions 
of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion and O. J. Stephens, of New York City, relative to straight- 
ening the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying bill 
granting a pension to H. E. Rives; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, relative to straightening the Harlem River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, petition of J. W. Hughall, of Brooklyn, N. X., protesting 
3 increased armament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, favoring S. 3672, to make certain improvements 
in the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of Presbyterian Friedenshischi, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to violation of neutrality in United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the American Peace Society, protesting 
against agitation for increase of armament; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of South Dakota, favor- 
ing passage of House joint resolution 377; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, favoring passage of House joint resolution 377; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of the American Peace Society, 
protesting against agitation for an increase of armament; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of West Salem, Curtiss, 
and Colby, Wis., favoring placing embargo on all contrabands 
of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FALCONER: Memorial of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, protesting against agitation for an increase of armament; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Caesar Creek (Ohio) Monthly 
Meeting, favoring House bill 16098, to protect the Quaker name 
from advertising; to the Committee on Patents. x 

By Mr. FITZGERALD : Petition of Branch 244 of the Catholic 
Knights of America, favoring protection for Catholic priests 
and sisters in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, favor- 
ing protection of cattle industry from diseases; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. è 

Also, petition of Broadway Board of Trade, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Charles Graff, of New York, and the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the National German-American Alliance, 
favoring law prohibiting export of arms and munitions of war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of First Ger- 
man Methodist Episcopal Church, of Philadelphia, Pa., relative 
to violation of spirit of neutrality in United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of steamship companies of Puget Sound and 
Alaska, favoring certain aids to navigation; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of Miss Ethel 
Winant Parks, of Providence, and Ida R. Siegfried, of Newport, 
R. I., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. k 

Also, petition of J. Stewart Cumming, of Pawtucket, R. I. 
relative to Chinese competition; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania : Evidence in support of House 
bill 20578, for relief of William E. Monroe; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Memorial of citizens of Kingston, N. Y., 
favoring House joint resolution 877, prohibiting export of muni- 
tions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of citizens of Grand Hayen, Mich., 
favoring passage of House joint resolution 377; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of Carl M. Lorenz 
and 88 citizens of Webster, Mass., favoring House resolution 
877; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 

Also, memorial of Palmer (Mass.) Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus, disapproving of conditions in Mexico; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Petition of citizens of New 
York, favoring Senate bill 3672, to make certain improvements 
in the Harlem River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


